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SENATE 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God omnipotent, only Thou art 
the hope of our distracted world in the 
disaster the wrath of men hath brought 
upon it. Though the people imagine « 
vain thing Thou still art God, Thy mercy 
endureth through all human denials and 
betrayals. As we see Thy righteous sen- 
tence swiftly overcoming the ungodly, we 
know that for us and for all who sin 
against the light of truth Thy judgment 
is not postponed to some far-off future 
day. Give us to know that upon the 
slopes of the Sinai of Thy immutable law 
our feet stand, that even now the books 
are open and the thrones set. Make 
plain to our understanding that our leg- 
islative enactments and our economic 
adjustments in themselves cannot bring 
social salvation except as they clear the 
way for that spiritual strength without 
which we labor in vain, without which all 
else is as futile props against a decaying 
house that the Lord hath not made. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Monday, September 10, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 3907) to pro- 
vide for administration of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 by a Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF DISPLAY OF JAPANESE SUR- 
RENDER DOCUMENTS 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been requested to announce to the Senate 
that at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
Wednesday, September 12, the Japanese 
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surrender documents will be placed on 
public display in the exhibition hall of 
the National Archives. Speaker Ray- 
BURN will serve as master of ceremonies 
and the Japanese surrender documents 
will be unveiled by Gen. Jonathan M. 
Wainwright. The ceremonies will be 
broadcast by several of the networks and 
local stations. The Archivist of the 
United States has requested me to ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to all Members 
of the Senate to attend this historic 
ceremony. Those attending should en- 
ter by the Pennsylvania Avenue door by 
10:50 a.m. and go to the conference 
room. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Guffey Morse 
Andrews Gurney Murdock 
Austin Hart Murray 
Bailey Hatch O’Dantel 
Ball Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hayden Overton 
Bilbo Hickenlooper - Radcliffe 
Brewster Hill Reed 
Briggs Hoey Revercomb 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Burton Kilgore Saltonstall 
Byrd Knowland Smith 
Capper La Follette Stewart 
Carville Lucas Taft 
Chandler McCarran Taylor 
Connally McClellan Tobey 
Cordon McFarland Tunnell 
Donnell McKellar Vandenberg 
Downey McMahon Wagner 
Ellender Magnuson Walsh 
Ferguson Maybank Wherry 
Fulbright Mead White 
George Millikin Wiley 
Gerry Moore Young 
Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 


ator from Mississippi [Mr. EAstLtanp] and 
the Scrator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. CuaAvez)], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MitcHett], the 
Senator from Pennsy!vania [Mr. Myers], 
the Senator from Oklahoma i[Mr, 
Tuomas], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Typtncs], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. PEp- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sen- 
ators are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Butter], the Senator from In- 


diana [Mr. CapeHart], the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap], the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Wi1u1s], and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson]. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Tuomas] are absent because of 
illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Seventy-five Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


JURISDICTION OVER WATERWAY, RIVER, 
AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS—RESO- 
LUTIONS OF COMMON COUNCILS OF 
MANITOWOC AND STURGEON BAY, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. Pre.-dent, today I 
received through the mail resolutions 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Manitowoc and the Common 
Council of the City of Sturgeon Bay, both 
in the State of Wisconsin. These reso- 
lutions respectfully urge the Congress to 
retain jurisdiction over waterway, river, 
and harbor improvements in the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army. 
I ask unanimous consent to present the 
resolutions and that they be appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions presented by Mr. WILEY were re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


MEDICAL CENTER AND VETERANS’ 
HOSPITAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
Recorp resolutions recently adoptcd at 
the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia of the American Legion, memo- 
rializing Congress to enact legislation for 
the erection of a new modern medical 
center and veterans’ hospital for the 
District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas pursuant to a request of the De- 
partment Commander, your Department 
Committee on Veterans’ Administration Af- 
fairs has conducted an extensive survey of 
existing veterans’ hospital facilities in the 
District of Columbia; and 

Whereas as a result of this survey it has 
been found that while present requirements 
of veterans for hospitalization within the 
District of Columbia are met by existing fa- 
cilities, but with the known plan of the 
armed forces to discharge at least 2,000,000 
men during the current year, it is apparent 
that the local daily patient load will, within 
the near future, increase to such an extent 
as to render present Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital facilities, within the District 
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of Columbia, totally inadequate: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Department of the 
District of Columbia of the American Legion 
do memorialize the Congress of the United 
States of America to enact proper legislation 
for the erection of a new modern medical 
center and veterans’ hospital for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, said hospital to contain 
not less than the 800 beds to be used for 
general medical and surgical cases and to 
be erected within the District of Columbia; 
be it further 

Resolved, That this, the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Department of the 
Distric. of Columbia, American Legion, do 
inemérialize the Veterans’ Administration of 
the United States to assist by all proper 
action the purposes of this resolution; and 
be it finally . 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairman of the proper commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, the Senate of the 
United States of America, and to the Admin- 
istrator of the Veterans’ Administration. 


PROTEST AGAINST NATURALIZATION 
OF HARRY BRIDGES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
Recorp resolutions adopted by Charles 
Earnest Scott Post, No. 47, the merican 
Legion, Dodge City, county of Ford, 
Kans.» suggesting that Harry Bridges 
is an undesirable alien and protesting 
against approval of his application for 
citizenship. I have received similar reso- 
lutions from Woodson Post, No. 13, Yates 
Center, and Ellsworth Post, No. 174, 
Eilsworth, Kans. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the 
Committee on Immigration, and ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas Harry Bridges is an agitator and 
an undesirable alien— 

Who has been guilty of and participated 
in subversive activities against the people and 
Government of the United States; 

Who has called, aided, and abetted unlaw- 
ful strikes, fostered strife and violence in 
labor and essential war industries, and 
otherwise interfered with the war effort in 
the present emergency; 

Who is a member or affiliated with a party 
or organization advocating the overthrow of 
the duly constituted authority and Govern- 
ment of the United States and its people: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Charles Earnest Scott Post, 
No. 47, of the American Legion, located at 
Dodge City, county of Ford, State of Kansas, 
in regular meeting assembled: 

First. That the Charles Earnest Scott Post, 
No. 47, of the American Legion, of Kansas, 
protests against the naturalization of Harry 
Bridges as a citizen of the United States, de- 
mands that his application for citizenship be 
denied, and requests that the Governor of 
the State of Kansas, and the Senators and 
Representatives from Kansas in Congress, 
leave nothing undone to secure a denial of 
the application cf Harry Bridges for citizen- 
ship. 

Second. That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Governor of the State of 
Kansas, to each Senator and Representative 
from Kansas in Congress, and to the Depart- 
ment of the American Legion of Kansas. 

Unanimously passed and adopted this 2d 
day of August 1945. 

C. R. HARNER, 
Commander, Charles Earnest Scott 
Post, No. 47. 

Attest: 

C. M. REDFIELD, 
Acting Adjutant, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr, O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

S. 1353. A bill to provide for administra- 
tion of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
by a Surplus Property Administrator; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 557). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce: 

S. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring an extension of the air-transportation 
system in the United States to small cities 
and towns; without amendment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr, REVERCOMB: 

8.1378. A bill to amend the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1€24, as amended; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1379. A bill to provide for the payment 
of accumulative or accrued leave to certain 
members of the military and naval forces 
of the United States, who enter or reenter 
civilian employment of the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions, or the District 
of Columbia, before the expiration of such 
leave; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1380. A bill to amend section 15 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, so as to afford 
to producers an opportunity to reacquire 
products of their own manufacture; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, BILBO: 

S. 1381. A bill to provide for the payment 
of retired pay to certain retired judges of 
the police and municipal courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 1382. A bill for the relief of Dr. Herbert 

M. Greene; to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce a joint resolution 
dealing with the future reception of the 
flag which waved over the Capitol Build- 
ing when war was declared, and then was 
raised over Rome, over Berlin, was flown 
on the battleship Missouri, and later was 
raised over Tokyo. The joint resolution 
provides that appropriate recognition be 
given the flag. I ask that the joint reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will be 
received and referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 


By Mr. BREWSTER (for himself, Mr. 
HILL, and Mr. CorpDon): 

S.J. Res.91. Joint resolution to provide 
for a proper ceremony commemorating the 
fiag which flew over the Capitol on declara- 
tion of war against Japan, Germany, and 
Italy, and which has now been flown in 
those surrendered countries, and for the cre- 
ation of a commission to provide a proper 
celebration of such flag and to preserve and 
perpetuate war flags and symbols and all the 
records pertaining thereto; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. O’'MAHONEY: 

S.J. Res. 92. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to voting qualifications; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SEPTEMBER 11 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McMAHON submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2) to provide for Federal 
aid for the development, construction, 
improvement, and repair of public air- 
ports in the United States, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 3907) to provide for 
administration of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 by a Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator, was read twice by its title 
and ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES — ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR CARVILLE AND ARTICLE 
FROM THE CHICAGO HERALD-AMERI- 
CAN 


|Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an address 
on the subject The Conservation and De- 
velopment of Our Natural Resources, deliv- 
ered by Senator CarvILLE at the National 
Governors’ Conference at Mackinac Island, 
July 3, 1945, and an article from the Chi- 
cago Herald-American of August 20, 1945, 
containing extracts from the address, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


SIXTY MILLION JOBS—REVIEWS OF 
BOOK WRITTEN BY HENRY A. WAL- 
LACE 


[Mr. MILLIKIN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
by Senator Tarr reviewing the book Sixty 
Million Jobs, written by Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace; and Mr. AIKEN 
asked and obtained leave to have printed 
a review of the same book by Senator 
PEPPER, Which reviews appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES— 
ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “The Rise of the United 
States,” by Walter Lippmann, published in 
the Washington Post of September 11, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix. ]} 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2) to provide for Federal 
aid for the development, construction, 
improvement, and repair of public air- 
ports in the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BREWSTER] on page 29, to strike 
out lines 4 to 8, inclusive. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose an amendment on page 36, line 25, 
to insert the following: 

Provided such funds shall also be avail- 
able for the development of class 4 and 
larger airports upon the initiative and upon 


the approval of the respective State airport 
agencies having jurisdiction. 


This amendment purports to allow the 
State agencies to use a part of the 65 
percent fund which would be allocated 
for class 1, 2, and 3 airports in the re- 
spective States, to supplement any 
amounts which might be provided by 
Congress for the development of class 
4 and 5 airports. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the 
present time the amendment is not in 
order. If the Senator from Michigan 
will ask permission, it can be printed and 
lie on the table, and be taken up later. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will ask the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Can the Senator 
from Michigan at this time ask and re- 
ceive unanimous consent that the Brew- 
ster amendment, so called, be set aside 
until we consider the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Michigan? 
I wish to say in that regard, that I in- 
tend to accept the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to note that the Senator from 
Nevada, representing, I think, the com- 
mittee viewpoint, is moving in the direc- 
tion, as the amendment proposes, of more 
direct State responsibility, with the prin- 
ciple of which I am in complete accord. 
I am happy the Senator is willing to 
accept the amendment to the committee 
amendment, and I shall be equally happy 
to accept it as an amendment to the 
amendment which I have proposed, if 
it is necessary. I am not clear that it 
is necessary. I shall certainly have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can 
be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the amend- 
ment proposed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 36, line 25, to insert the follow- 
ing: 

Provided such funds shall also be avail- 
able for the development of class 4 and 
larger airports upon the initiative and upon 
the approval of the respective State airport 
agencies having jurisdiction. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if I 
may give a word of explanation as to 
what the amendment would do in con- 
nection with the general philosophy of 
the bill, it would permit the States to 
engage in the construction of class 4 or 
class 5 airports, and it would permit them 
to divert or utilize some part of the 65 
percent which is provided for State air- 
port construction, into the construction 
o* class 4 or class 5 airports, if in the 
opinion of the State aeronautic agency 
and in the opinion of the Administrator 
it were proper to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How does that dif- 
fer from the bill which is now being con- 
sidered? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill now limits 
the construction of airports by States to 
classes 1, 2, and 3 airports. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the bill, as it 
now stands, none of the 65-percent allo- 
cation could be used except for class l, 
2, and 3 airports? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
would permit the use of a part of the 
65 percent for class 4 and class 5 air- 
ports? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; it would per- 
mit a State to use a portion of its allot- 
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ment of 65 percent for the construction 
of class 4 or class 5 airports. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How would it affect 
the jurisdiction of cities in building air- 
ports? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not at all: 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? i 

Mr. McCARRAN., I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is true also, I 
think, that under the bill now before the 
Senate, as submitted by the committee, 
class 4 and class 5 funds, the 35-percent 
fund, may not be fully allocated for that 
program, but some portion of the 35 per- 
cent might be turned over to the State 
program for smaller airports under the 
65 percent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no objection, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine will 
be temporarily set aside. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Before that is done, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan whether or not he would pre- 
pare an appropriate amendment, if 
necessary, which would cover the same 
provision in the amendment I have pro- 
posed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall prepare such 
an amendment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have no objection 
to what is proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. What effect would 
this amendment, which deals only with 
the 65 percent, have upon the provisions 
of the bill regarding the 35 percent? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The 35-percent pro- 
vision would remain exactly as it is, and 
the cities would have the same au- 
thority; they could deal directly with the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is my under- 
standing also. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the event the 
amendment should be agreed to and a 
city should initiate and sponsor a class 4 
or class 5 airport, would the State au- 
thority, under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, be authorized to supplement the 
city’s funds and help it to build a class 4 
or class 5 airport if the State authority 
saw fit to do so? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the 
city could either build one itself through 
the cooperation of the State and the 
Federal Government, or the State could 
help a local community to construct a 
class 4 or class 5 airport? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. McCARRAN,. That is my under- 
standing also. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Michigan for the con- 
sideration of his amendment? The 
Chair hears none, and the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment, which will 
again be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the amend- 
ment of the committee on page 36, line 
25, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided such funds shall also be avail- 
able for development of class 4 and larger 
airports upon the initiative and upon the 
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ap-roval of the respective State airport 
agencics having jurisdiction, 


The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. BREWSTER] on page 29, 
to strike out lines 4 to 8, inclusive. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
order that the Senate may understand 
what would be wrought by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BrEwsTER], I wish to say that if the 
amendment is adopted it will mean the 
complete destruction of the philosophy 
of the bill. The Senator from Maine ad- 
mits that his amendment is offered un- 
der one philosophy, while the bill has 
been constructed and reported by the 
committee in the way of a compromise 
between two philosophies, one being ad- 
vocated by a group which wants all the 
money channeled through the State, so 
that a city must go to the State and ask 
if it may have a class 4 airport or a class 
5 airport, or any other airport. The 
other philosophy is that a certain per- 
centage, to wit, 35 percent of the money 
appropriated by Congress, shall be set 
aside by the Administrator to be called 
for by municipalities or local subdivi- 
sions of a State, to be negotiated for 
directly between the municipality and 
the Federal Government, without going 
to and through the State. Between 
those two contending factions, the Gov- 
ernors on one side and the mayors on 
the other, the committee brought out 
this compromise by which we gave to 
the cities or municipalities or independ- 
ent municipal agencies in the States 35 
percent of the amount that Congress 
might appropriate each year. In other 
words, if Congress appropriates $100,- 
000,000 this year for construction of air- 
ports, then 35 percent is immediately set 
aside to be called for by municipalities 
to build class 4 or class 5 airports. Six- 
ty-five percent is allocated to the States, 
which control the construction of class 
1, 2, and 3 airports. 

Under the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson}, 
which has just been adopted, there is 
another compromise worked out, and I 
am entirely content with it. Let me use 
as illustration the State of the Senator 
from Michigan. Let us say the city of 
Detroit wants to construct a class 4 
or a class 5 airport. Under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan, De- 
troit may call upon the State of Michi- 
gan and ask the State to allocate money 
from its part of the 65 percent to aid in 
the construction of the Detroit airport. 
But it leaves the city of Detroit at all 
times free to act on its own initiative if it 
sees fit. In other words, the city of De- 
troit, in place of going to the State au- 
thorities for the money, could go directly 
to the Federal agency and deal directly 
with it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s solicitude for Detroit, but it 
is also true that under Federal opera- 
tion hitherto Detroit probably has the 
worst and most dangerous airport in the 
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country, a situation which I think not 
only every State but every intelligent 
authority ought to recognize. Yet we 
have been pouring money into certain 
other metropolitan areas which are far 
less in need of airport development. So 
it seems to me that the Detroit example 
which the Senator so aptly makes—Chi- 
cago would present an almost similar 
situation—argues for bringing in the 
State as well as local enterprise in the 
effort to develop the airports which those 
areas certainly need. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall not pass on 
the condition of the airport at Detroit, 
because I know nothing about it; but, 
if it is in the condition mentioned by 
the Senator from Maine, it is a matter 
which the Federal authorities could have 
looked into and which the authorities of 
the State of Michigan or of Detroit could 
have looked into a long time ago. 

My desire—and I solicit the attention 
of the Senate to it—is to carry out the 
philosophy of the bill as it came from 
the committee. It is a compromise bill. 
We hope that we will not go to one side 
or the other too far. In other words, 
we want to compromise between the two 
theories, the one being the theory that 
all money should be channeled through 
the State, and the other theory being 
that a municipality should be able to go 
directly to the Federal Government. 
That situation is not impaired by the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and it is the one thing we want 
to preserve, which in turn would be de- 
stroyed by the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator from Nevada a question. If the bill 
is passed as approved by the committee, 
and a State wished to control entirely 
its own cities and its own approach to 
this problem, could it not have every- 
thing channeled through the State, if it 
des:red to do so, by State law, and then 
the cities would act through the State 
agency, if the State so wished them to 
do? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It could not chan- 
nel the 35 percent allocation through, 
but it could—— 

Mr. BURTON. My point is that in 
the case of the 35 percent which is pro- 
vided for the large airports—and the 
question there comes up as to a city 
applying for a part of the $35,000,000 by 
matching it—is it not perfectly ‘true 
under the committee bill that if a State 
wishes to require a city to proceed 
through its State agency the city must do 
so? The Federal Government is not 
controlling the State procedure. The 
State therefore can compel local proce- 
dure to be taken through a State agency 
if it wants to do so. The bill does not 
interfere with that at all, does it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. What the Senator 
says is true, but what I have in mind is 
that this bill holds out 35 percent for city 
activities, and cities which desire to act 
on their own initiative ought not to be 
interfered with by the State. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 
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Mr. BALL. The 35 percent is not sim- 
ply for cities but for class 4 and 5 air- 
ports? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BALL. And that fund can go 
through either the State agency or the 
city; can it not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Under the bill as it 
is before the Senate class 4 and 5 air- 
ports are reserved to the cities or to the 
urban program. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask the Senator 
a question on the point? If the so-called 
urban program—which does not neces- 
Sarily relate to urban areas or cities, but 
simply to large airports-—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. If it is decided that 
that program shall go through the State, 
that can be done? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; or a county 
can build the airport. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. Therefore the 
point I want to make is that it seems to 
me that the Senator’s bill, the commit- 
tee bill, takes the position on the part of 
the Federal Government that the States 
can handle their matters any way they 
want to handle them. If they want to 
subject their cities to State control, then 
the Federal Government will deal with 
the State. If the States permit their 
cities to deal directly with us, then we 
should let the cities deal directly with 
us, and not compel them by Federal law 
to act through a special State agency. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We cannot control 
the policy of the State within its own 
boundaries. 

Mr. BURTON. But the difficulty with 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maine is that it is in a way con- 
trolling that policy because it would pre- 
vent the cities from dealing directly with 
the Federal Government even though 
the cities and the States might wish 
that course to be followed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The honorable 
Senator suggested that the. Brewster 
amendment, so called, would completely 
ruin the compromise embodied in the 
pending bill. The proposed amendment 
as I understand—and I believe it is a 
correct understanding—still leaves 35 
percent of the Federal appropriation di- 
rectly in the possession of or in the con- 
trol of the Federal Administrator. The 
only thing that the State agency can do 
is to say, “We do not want that spent in 
the city of Detroit,” to use the example 
which the honorable Senator used. It 
does not break down the compromise ef- 
fected by the bill. It merely gives to 
the State agency the approval before the 
Federal Government can spend the 
money in the State. Am I not correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me read to the 
Senator what the Brewster amendment 
does. It is very interesting. On page 29 
is the first place where the Brewster 
amendment touches the bill, and there 
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it destroys or strikes out all of subsec- 
tion (e), which reads as follows: 

(e) “Authorized project” means a project 
included in the national airport plan pro- 
vided for in section 6 and, in the case of 
projects under the urban program, a project 
which has been selected and authorized as 
provided in subsection 7 (a). 


The next place touched by the Brew- 
ster amendment is on page 31, under the 
caption “Sponsor.” The following lan- 
guage would be stricken out: 


(n) “Sponsor” means any non-Federal 
public agency which meets the requirements 
prescribed by the Administrator for spon- 
sorship of a project under this act, and enters 
into a contract with the Mederal Government, 
satisfactory to the Administrator, agreeing to 
operate and maintain the airport to be 
developed. 


On page 32, lines 16 and 17, the Brew- 
ster amendment proposes to strike out 
“their political subdivisions, and other 
non-Federal public agencies.” 

On page 32, beginning in line 20, it is 
proposed to strike out the following lan- 
guage: 

Such Federal-aid airport program shall 
consist of two parts, hereinafter referred to 
as the “State program” and the “urban pro- 
gram.” The State program shall include all 
projects for the development of class 3 and 
smaller airports and the urban program all 
projects for the development of class 4 and 
larger airports. In each program, the State 
airport agency or project sponsor receiving a 
grant may use to match such grant any 
State. 


On page 33, beginning with line 24, it 
is proposed to strike out the following: 

Provided, That each such appropriation 
shall specify the maximum amount thereof 
that may be expended for the development 
of Class 4 and larger airports, in no event 
to exceed 35 percent of the total appropria- 
tion. 


On page 35, beginning in line 20, it is 
proposed to strike out the entire section 
7, under the heading “Selection of proj- 
ects.” That whole section was drafted 
after months of diligent study and great 
care in the selection of the language. 

In section 8, on page 37, it is proposed 
to strike out the first part of the section, 
which reads as follows: 

Sec. 8. (a) As soon as possible after the 
beginning of each fiscal year, all Federal 
funds available for the State program during 
that fiscal year shall be apportioned by the 
Administrator among the several States, one- 
haif in the proportion which the population 
of each State bears to the total population 
of all the States, and one-half in the pro- 
portion which the area of each State bears 
to the total area of ail the States. Ail sums 
so apportioned for a State shall be available 
to pay the United States pro rata share of the 
allowable project costs of authorized prcj- 
ects in that State, as provided in sections 
9, 10, and 11. 


On page 38, line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “or public agencies 
therein”, which destroys the text of the 
entire paragraph. 

On page 38, in lines 9 and 10, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “and to 
public agencies”, destroying the sense of 
the whole paragraph. 

On page 38, beginning in line 16, it is 
proposed to strike out the following lan- 
guage: “and any public agency desiring 
to sponsor an authorized project in the 
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urban program, or an authorized project 
in the State program if located in a State 
in which no State airport agency exists.” 

That would destroy the text of the 
entire provision. 

On page 40, in section 10, lines 1 and 
24, it is proposed to strike out the words 
“or project sponsor”; and in line 15, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “or 
project sponsor as the case may be”, 
That would practically destroy section 10. 

On page 41, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “or project spon- 
sor,” which would destroy the sense of 
the entire paragraph. 

On page 41, in lines 12 and 13, it is 
proposed to strike out “under either the 
State program or the urban program,” 
destroying the sense of the entire section. 

On page 42, lines 15 and 16, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “or project sponsor as 
the case may be,” which would destroy 
the text. 

On the same page, in lines 19 and 25, 
it is proposed to strike out the words “or 
project sponsor.” The same is true on 
page 43, line 5. 

I make mention of these items in the 
Brewster amendment because the Senate 
can see in a moment that if the Brewster 
amendment is adopted the bill must be 
entirely revamped. It is impossible here 
on the floor of the Senate to substitute 
appropriate language for the language 
which has been studied for months and 
inserted at the proper place in a section. 

On page 45 the Brewster amendment 
proposes to strike out lines 18 to 21, in- 
clusive, which read as follows: 

(3) The State shall have adequate legisla- 
tion to enable its political subdivisions to 
participate in the benefits of both the State 
program and the urban program, either by 
sponsoring projects therein or otherwise. 


I could continue indefinitely to discuss 
the effect of the Brewster amendment. 
As I have previously stated, the bill is a 
compromise between the demand of the 
Governors’ organization on the one hand, 
that all Federal funds be channeled 
through the State authority, and on the 
other hand, the philosophy of the 
mayors, who say that they wish to deal 
directly with the Federal Government. 
We had to compromise between the two 
viewpoints. At the time when some of 
the mayors appeared before the com- 
mittee the bill provided only 25 percent 
for airport activities of cities. In other 
words, they could receive only 25 percent 
of the money appropriated. We compro- 
mised and made it 35 percent. We in- 
creased the amount so that the cities 
might come to the Federal Government 
and receive an allocation of 35 percent 
of the money appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The. bill no- 
where defines an urban area. Under the 
definition of the Bureau of the Census 
in 1940, an urban area was described as 
an area having a population of 2,500 or 
more. Under the Federal Highway Act 
of 1944, an urban area was defined as an 
area with a population of more than 
5,000. It is perfectly clear that if an 
urban area with a population of only 


_ stand the Senator’s point. 
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2,500 or 5,000, is to be a project sponsor, 
it cannot possibly support a class 4 air- 
port project. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Thatiscorrect. Let 
me interrupt the Senator to say that 
that question is taken care of specifically 
in the bill, because a project sponsor is 
one who sponsors the construction of an 
airport; but the agency which enters 
into a contract with the Government for 
the maintenance and upkeep of the air- 
port is another entity. In other words, 
unless the project sponsor shows to the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority that the 
sponsor is capable of maintaining the 
airport, it is the duty of the Administra- 
tor to refuse a grant of Federal funds. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. When we con- 
sider the question of a project sponsor 
which is larger than some of the small 
urban areas, we come to the question 
as to whether a new entity is to be cre- 
ated within the State, so as to permit the 
State aeronautical agency, together with 
the State engineering agencies, with all 
the State forces behind them, to assist 
in the development of the airport within 
the State. If a new corporate entity is 
to be created, it must be done by the 
State legislature, under paragraph 3 of 
section 14. Therefore the State must 
be brought into the picture in creating 
such a project sponsor. Why not use 
the State? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator has an 
example in his own State. I believe that 
the airport at Boston is a State airport. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is nothing to 
prevent the State from maintaining that 
airport. It belongs to the State. From 
the funds allocated to it by the Federal 
Government, the State may improve that 
airport or build another airport. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
called attention to Boston. In Massa- 
chusetts there are three airports built 
largely by Federal funds. There is one 
at Orange, which is uncompleted. There 
is one at Westfield, which is completed, 
and there is one at Beverly. The State 
legislature has been solicited to have the 
State government take over all those air- 
ports. The State has to take over the 
Boston airport because Boston was not 
in a financial position to sponsor it. 
Furthermore, there are approximately 
20 town and cities within an area of 15 
miles of Boston, and if this bill goes 
through in its present form many of 
those would be project sponsors and 
such airports would compete with the 
Boston airport which the State has had 
to take over. Therefore, the airports 
would have to be developed with the 
State’s approval. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may not under- 
I hope I do. 
But if the larger communities wish to 
build airports of their own, they should 
have a right to do so if they can sustain 
the airports. Suppose that under the 
conditions existing in Massachusetts the 
State wished to aid the smaller communi- 
ties in building airports, the State could 
do so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The State could 
do so, but would it be desirable for the 
State government to do so without the ap- 
proval of the Federal Government? 
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Mr. McCARRAN. The Federal Gov- 
ernment could deal directly with the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It might not, if 
the airport were a class 4 airport or an 
urban development. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If it were an urban 
development it would have to be sus- 
tained by the community which built 
it; and if the Administrator were not 
convinced that could be done, it would be 
the duty of the Administrator not to 
make the grant. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct; 
but the bill under its present terms would 
permit the Federal Administrator to 
say, “The State airport is not a proper 
airport. We shall build a new one, with 
another sponsor, 20 miles away.” Then 
the State would have nothing to say 
about it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Of course, the im- 
possible is not expected to happen, and 
conditions of that kind are not sup- 
posed to happen. In other words, we 
are supposed to be dealing with reason- 


‘able conditions and reasonable men and 


reasonable administration. It is im- 
possible to write a bill in which a flaw 
cannot be found in some way, a Dill 
under which some peculiar thing could 
not be done. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But it would 
seem to me that some protection should 
be afforded. Otherwise, a comparatively 
small corporate entity within a State 
might find itself compelled to maintain 
an airport which was much too large fer 
it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I believe and the 
committee believes that protection 
against that situation is afforded by the 
provision that they must guarantee the 
Federal Government that they will sus- 
tain and maintain the airport, before 
they receive the grant. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield first to the 
Senator from Vermont, who has been 
on his feet for some time. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply wished to ask 
the Senator if he can tell us how many 
cities have airport commissions or other 
commissions which are independent of 
other State agencies or commissions. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am advised that 
approximately 40 States by their laws 
now have set up separate commissions. 
Many of the States, like my own State, 
for instance, will work through their 
highway commissions or highway organ- 
izations. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the actual 
number is 44. Forty-four States have 
provided in some way for a State aero- 
nautical authority or agency or, as the 
Senator has pointed out, some other 
agency. 

Mr. AIKEN. Those agencies are in- 
dependent of the public-service commis- 
sions or any other State commissions; 
are they? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is so in some 
instances; I would not say it is so in all 


President, 
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cases. But I think my own State pro- 
poses to use the State highway commis- 
sion, set up as an aviation commission. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me now? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. A few minutes 
ago under the questioning of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio it was developed that 
cities could apply through the States for 
Federal aid. If a city should, of its own 
choice or under the policy of the State, 
apply through the State, the money it 
would receive would come out of the 65- 
percent fund, not the 35-percent fund; 
is that correct? The funds allocated to 
the cities under such circumstances 
would come out of the 65-percent fund, 
as set up under the bill; is that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The funds now 
could come from either, because under 
the Ferguson amendment they could 
come out of the allocation of 65 percent 
or, if I caught the question correctly, the 
city could go directly to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and could get its. allocation 
from the 35 percent. : 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 
Suppose the city applied through the 
State. Then the allocation would come 
out of the 65 percent; would it not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct, if 
the airport were a class 4 or class 5 air- 
port. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to make 
an observation in that connection. I 
understand that the Federal Govern- 
ment sets aside funds up to approxi- 
mately $35,000,000 for so-called urban 
airports, which really are not urban air- 
ports but are major airports, with run- 
ways of up to a mile or so in length, 
and I understand that $65,000,000 is to 
be set aside for the smaller airports. 
The approach can be made, as I see it, 
either by the local governments or the 
State governments in connection with 
the allccation of the $35,000,000 fund for 
the large airports. If a city wishes to 
match the Federal money for a large air- 
port, it may do so, under the terms of 
the Senator’s amendment and the com- 
mittee amendment. But if under the 
law of a particular State—for instance, 
the State of Ohio or ‘the State of West 
Virginia—the State were to say to par- 
ticular cities, “We will require you to 
deal through the State,” the State would 
then go to the Federal Government and 
would say to it, “It is a State matter, and 
we ask for our Federal money for the 
large airports through the State,” and 
Similarly the cities could ask for the 
money for the smaller airports. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a further 
question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then, asI under- 
stand the Senator’s position, the division 
is really made upon the basis of the size 
of the airport, not on the basis of the 
method of application: is that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is made on the 
basis of the program. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If a city desired 
to have a class 4 airport—one of the 
larger ones—and if it made its applica- 
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tion through the State, the funds would 
come out of the 35 percent; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
assume that the city would make its 
application through the State? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; through the 
State, for a class 4 airport. The money 
would come from the 35 percent alle- 
cated for class 4 airports; would it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Under the Fergu- 
son amendment it might come out of the 
65 percent; it might come from either. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Presitent, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Under the Ferguson 
amendment might it not come from 
both? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS. If the city asked for 
an allocation out of the 35 percent and 
if the State wished to join, it could ob- 
tain funds from the 65 percent and could 
add them to the citz’s allocation under 
the 35 percent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; that would 
be a joint participation as between the 
city and the State. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then, if the State 
policy required the city to aci through 
the State in obtaining funds for an air- 
port of any size, and if the city desired 
to have a class 4 or class 5 airport, if it 
went through the State and the appli- 
cation were made in the name of the 
State, but for the city alone, would the 
funds come from the 65 percent or the 
35 percent, or both? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If it were made by 
the city alone it would come from the 35 
percent. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Even 
made in the name of the Siate? 


though 


Mr. McCARRAN. That is another 
matter. 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield again to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ypield. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand that the 
lest point is in line with the question I 
acked. Thirty-five percent of the $100,- 
000,000 is set aside by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for major airports, so-called 
urban airports, class 4 and class 5 air- 
ports, and that $35,000,000 is to be avail- 
able for use under the major plan for 
larger airports. There will also be avail- 
able $65,000,000 primarily for the smaller 
airports. In answer to the Senator from 
West Virginia, let me say that, as I un- 
derstand his question, if a city in West 
Virginia wished to have a large airport 
and if the law of West Virginia required, 
let us assume, that the city must pro- 
ceed under State leadership and through 
a State agency, because the State wishes 
to control its cities through the State 
government, under those circumstances 
a city of West Virginia would go to the 
State of West Virginia and would say to 
it, “Wve wish to apply for a large airport.” 
Then the State would make application 
to the Federal Government, and the Fed- 
eral Government would say, “Under the 
plan, you need an airport at Charleston,” 
or wherever it might be. You can 
match it with any public non-Fedcral 
funds you can raise. The city could 
therefore get its money for the large 
airport if it went to the State, and the 
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State could ask for a small airport if it 
went the other way. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In order to clar- 
ify the situation, let us stick to the major 
airport and not the small airport. The 
matter is handled through the State be- 
cause of State policy requiring that the 
application be made through the State. 

Mr. McCARRAN. First of all, it must 
be stated that the State is requiring every 
municipality within its borders to handle 
through it the matter of building an air- 
port. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; and the ap- 
plication is for a major airport. It is 
presented in the name of the State be- 
cause the State requires it to be presented 
in that form. When the State asks for a 
matching sum does it come out of the 35 
percent or the 65 percent? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It comes out of the 
35 percent and out of the States’ alloca- 
tion of 65 percent. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator know of any State in which it 
is necessary to go through the State 
agency in making an application for an 
airport? 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
knowledge. 

Mr. LUCAS. All. the questions of the 
Senator from West Virginia were based — 
on the assumption that the State had 
taken over jurisdiction and that no city 
within the particular State could deal 
directly with the Federal Government. 
I do not know of any State having laws 
making it necessary to proceed through 
the State authority. I wondered if the 
Senator had evidence disclosing that such 
a situation exists. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not that I know of, 
but the theory is that at some time in the 
future some State might be in that 
category. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
section 9, line 13 on page 38, I believe it 
is stated who may make application so 
far as airports of class 4 or 5 are con- 
cerned. Section 9 reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

Any State airport agency representing a 
State which has complied with the provi- 
sions of this act and desires to avail itself 
of the benefits of the State program— 


And I am uncertain what the State 
program would be with regard to airports 
of classes 1, 2, and 3— 
and any public agency designed to sponsor 
an authorized project in the urban program, 
or an authorized project in the State program 
if located in a State in which no State air- 
port agency exists— 


And so forth. That would indicate 
that any public agency such as a munic- 
ipality, a county, a school district, or the 
State itself, could be such a public agency, 
as I read the language, qualified to make 
an application. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Allow me to go a 
little further and say that the State 
might create by law a new agency for 
that very purpose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I read the pro- 
vision, it would appear that everything 
can be done by the State, through its 
law, if it is so desired, that is being 
proposed by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Brewster]. Does 
not the Senator think that is true? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think that is true. 


I. have no such 
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Mr. FERGUSON. And it is provided 
in section 9 that any municipality, 
whether it be a city or not, may make 
application to build even one of the 
larger airports. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I quite appreciate 
the force of the logic of the Senator from 
Michigan. I am sure he is not so naive 
as to suggest that we are not all aware 
of the fact that cities are merely the chil- 
dren of the State, and that no city in 
this country may do anything whatever 
without legislative authority of the State, 
That is obvious. I think, furthermore, 
the Senator is not so naive as to believe 
that we do not realize that one of the 
great problems of the country is the mal- 
administration of our great cities, and 
the bankruptcy of some of them as a 
result of their misadventures. Whether 
or not we are going to embark upon a 
program of city-States, such as threat- 
ens in some aspects of the program 
under consideration, Ido not know. But 
the suggestion that the State govern- 
ment may be powerful enough to break 
a city lobby, and that the State may 
restrict the city in its exercise of its pres- 
ent powers under existing law by affirm- 
ative legislation, in the face of the bait 
that we as a Federal authority are here 
offering, is to me somewhat dubious. 
We know so well the consequences which 
have frequently resulted. 

I am not revolutionary in my sugges- 
tion that we should adopt the long-set- 
tled principle of “Federal to State aid.” 
I wish to discuss the suggestion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The fact 
is that the idea of State responsibility 
did not originate with me, or with the 
Council of State Governors, but was ad- 
vanced by a well-recognized body, being 
none other than the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration itself under the respon- 
sibility of the law enacted by Congress 
in 1938. I believe that was the law which 
was sponsored by the Senator from Ne- 
vada. The legislation which created the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration also 
provided for a report on the airport situ- 
ation, together with recommendations 
for future policy. I have in my hand a 
copy of the National Airport plan in 
which the Acting Secretary of Commerce 
reported on this matter and referred to 
the interim report filed on the legisla- 
tion on February 1, 1939, and the final 
report of March 3, 1939, embraced in 
House Document 245. I read from the 
summary of the report a significant pas- 
gage which I think answers fully the 
comments which the Senator has made 
as to whether we should have State re- 
sponsibility involved in this matter, or 
whether we are introducing a novel doc- 
trine. 

The language to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

Wherever possible, the guaranty of local 
contribution of expense should be obtained 
and the sponsorship assumed by a State. 


I read further: 

All applications for Federal airport grants 
from such a supplementary appropriation 
should be presented through agencies of 
State government, 


I cite that language as showing that we 
are suggesting no revolutionary propo- 
sition, 
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Mr. McCARRAN. What is the date of 
the report? 

Mr. BREWSTER. 1939. 

Mr. McCARRAN, That is the report 
on the original bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. It shows that 
at that time the Federal authority recog- 
nized this very sound principle to which 
we have referred. The amendment 
which is proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan, and the discussion here, have 
all looked in the direction of recogniz- 
ing a primary State responsibility. The 
only question is whether the city-States 
in various sections of our country should 
be given further encouragement to cut 
loose from State control which, in my 
judgment, is the fundamental issue here 

efore the Senate. 

Mr, McCARRAN. Allow me to say in 
that respect that the report read by the 
Senator from Maine, which was made, 
I believe, by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, was dealing entirely with a 
different situation.. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority is behind this bill in its 
present form. It is interestedinit. The 
bill was worked out by and with the ac- 
cord and cooperation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iam quite aware of 
that point. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The larger cities 
have been the sources from which large 
airports have risen. In other words, the 
cities of this country have in the past 
constructed these airports largely at 
their own expense: They are the ones 
which, to a large extent, have gone for- 
ward with aviation, so far as landing 
areas are concerned. There are excep- 
tions. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Was ‘not that 
equally true before 1939? In other 
words, there has been very little city co- 
operation and construction of airports 
since the war period began. I think 
most of the great airports the Senator 
speaks of were constructed prior to the 
date of this report. 

Mr. McCARRAN,. I cannot say as to 
that. Let us take the LaGuardia Field. 
That came into existence after 1938. It 
has been completed only a few years. 
The Chicago landing area has been per- 
fected only within the last few years. 
All the large airports have been con- 
structed by the municipalities them- 
selves, at their own expense. Then there 
are the smaller airports constructed by 
the Government itself. For instance, 
many airports were constructed where 
no municipality or State furnished any 
money at all. All they had to do was to 
furnish the land, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment constructed the airport. 

My attention is drawn to the state- 
ment on page 15 of a digest of the tes- 
timony on Senate bill 2, prepared by the 
Secretary of Commerce for Civil Aero- 
nautics, who says: 

There are only 316 airports of class 4 and 
above under Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s present airport plan and Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration witnesses stated that 
they would have no difficulty in dealing on 
a direct basis with the individual cities, 
counties, or States which would sponsor 
these projects. 


In other words, that was drawn to the 
attention of Mr. Burden and others at 
the time we were holding hearings, and 
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they then said they would have no ob- 
jection and no difficulty in dealing with 
cities in the construction of the larger 
airports. 

I shall now yield the floor to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL rose. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall answer a 
question, if the Senator from Ohio will 
permit. 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There are two 
more points I should like to have cleared 
up. There are two provisions in the bill 
which have-not been discussed which 
seem to me quite important from the 
standpoint of State government. The 
first point is that under the terms of the 
bill as it is now drawn a State will get 
no aid under the bill unless any taxes 
which it collects from aviation sources 
are used for aviation purposes alone. 
That is just putting one more whip on 
the States as to their revenue sources 
and what they shall do with them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We have had the 
same with reference to the highways. 
All moneys collected under the gasoline 
tax have to be used on the highways, and 
all moneys collected at an airport should 
be spent on the improvement and main- 
tenance of the airport. That all goes 
to answer the question of the Senator 
from Maine, wherein he referred to cities 
which have gone bankrupt and have been 
unable to bear normal burdens. In other 
words, the income which comes to an 
airport should be applied to the upkeep 
and maintenance of the airport. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But the High- 
ways Act, I believe, does not go quite 
so far as the Senator suggests, if my 
memory is correct. The State collects 
gasoline taxes and the Federal funds 
match those the State uses for highway 
purposes, but the State can use them for 
purposes which are not highway pur- 
poses, whereas under the pending bill 
if the State uses a penny for anything 
not collected with aviation, it will lose all. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Money collected in 
the way of gasoline taxes in a State can- 
not be used for other than highway up- 
keep and maintenance. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is not the 
case in Massachusetts. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON, I believe the National 
Highways Act requires the application of 
gas taxes and other special use taxes only 
in those cases where a State is unable 
from any other source to match the Fed- 
eral money. If they can match it from 
other sources, there is no requirement for 
using the gas taxes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That refers to 
matching the Federal money, but the gas 
tax and other highway taxes which are 
collected must be applied to the main- 
tenance of the highways. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The question asked by 
the Senator from Massachusetts with 
respect to the control the Federal Gov- 
ernment has over the funds going to the 
States raises a further question in my 
mind. What other controls does the 
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Federal Government maintain, if any, 
over the airports, once the States or the 
cities accept the grant provided for in 
the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I shall read the pro- 
vision in that regard. I read from page 
47 of the bill, section 15: . 


As a condition precedent to his approval 
of an airport project under this act, the 
Administrator shall assure himself to the 
extent feasible, that— 

(1) the airport will be available for public 
use on fair and reasonable terms; 

(2) the airport and all facilities thereon or 
connected therewith will be suitably oper- 
ated and maintained, with due regard to 
climatic and flood conditions; 

(3) the aerial approaches of the airport will 
be adequately cleared and protected by re- 
moving, lowering, relocating, marking, and 
lighting or otherwise mitigating existing air- 
port hazards and by preventing the establish- 
ment or creation of future airport hazards 
so far as existing legislation permits; 

(4) all the facilities of the airport de- 
veloped with Federal aid and all those usable 
for the landing and take-off of aircraft will 
be available to the United States for un- 
restricted use by military and naval aircraft 
in common with other aircraft at all times 
without charge other than a charge sufficient 
to defray the cost of repairing damage done 
by such aircraft or, if the use by military 
and naval aircraft shall be substantial, a rea- 
sonable share, proportional to such use, of 
the cost of cperating and maintaining the 
facilities so used; 

(5) the airport operator or owner will fur- 
nish the Government at a reasonable rent 
therefor such space in airport buildings as 
may be reasonably adequate for use by the 
Government in connection with any airport 
air traffic control, or weather reporting, and 
communications activities pertinent thereto 
which the Government may wish to establish 
at the airport; 

(6) all project accounts and records will 
be kept in accordance with a standard system 
of accounting prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator; 

(7) the airport operator or owner will sub- 
mit to the Administrator such annual or 
special airport financial and cperations re- 
ports as the Administrator may reasonably 
request; and 

(8) the airport and all airport records will 
be available for inspection by any duly au- 
thorized agent of the Administrator upon 
reasonable request. To provide such assur- 
ance, the Administrator shall prescribe such 
project-sponsorship requirements as he may 
deem necessary, consistent with the terms 
of this act: Provided, That nothing contained 
in such regulations shall be construed to 
require any State or State airport agency to 
acquire any airport owned by any other pub- 
lic agency, to assume control over the opera- 
tion of any such airport, or to sponsor a 
project which any other public agency is 
desirous of sponsoring. Among other steps 
to insure compliance with such require- 
ments, the Administrator is authorized to 
enter into contracts with the States and 
other public agencies, on behalf of the 
United States, and such contracts shall be 
enforceable by decrees for specific perform- 
ance, 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
reading that section. It clears up a 
number of things in my mind. After the 
money is spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment on one of these projects, what 
further control, if any, does the Gov- 
ernment have over the project? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The provisions of 
the section I have read apply. 

Mr. LUCAS. All the time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; all the time. 
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Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut? 

Mr, McCARRAN. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio some time ago. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator may pro- 
ceed, but I have to catch a plane pretty 
soon. 

Mr. BREWSTER. May I suggest a 
further quotation from Mr. Burden? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish to quote 
from Mr. Burden’s testimony before the 
committee as it appears on page 330 of 
the hearings. 

I wish to say, however, as I have said 
before, that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration is prepared to administer 
the bill on either basis, either deal en- 
tirely through the Siates or through the 
States and cities, depending upon what 
Congress determines. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall now yield to 
the Senator from Ohio, because I have 
kept him on his feet a long time. I 
apolcgize to him. 

Mr. BURTON. I am asking for the 
floor in my own right for the reason 
that I must leave with Admiral King in 
a few minutes to go to Cleveland to par- 
ticipate in an event he is attending there. 
But I should like to make some remarks 
on the bill and the amendment. 

Mr. McMAHON. If the Senator will 
permit, I should like to make a brief 
observation relative to what the Senator 
from Illinois said. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Nevada to the fact 
that while it is true the bill does provide 
certain cénditions which must be ful- 
filled by a State, there is nothing in the 
bill, though I think there should be some- 
thing in it, which provides for conditions 
in regard to the airports which the Army 
and the Navy now have and which I 
understand they are prepared to turn 
back to the cities and to the States, 
after having spent on them millions 
upon millions of dollars of Federal funds. 
I understand that by the end of next 
week, at the latest, the Army and Navy 
will be prepared to turn back, that is, to 
declare surplus, six or seven hundred 
fields. There is nothing in the pending 
bill about that, and I therefore submit 
an amendment, which I shall call up 
later, which places certain safeguards 
on the return of such airports to cities 
and municipalities. It provides that the 
Federal Government, in time of emer- 
gency, may have the right to use those 
fields, on which we have spent millions 
of dollars. I co not know that there is 
anything in Senate bill 2 that would 
cover the already existing facilities. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is one provi- 
sion in the bill which provides that the 
Administrator shall confer with the 
Army and the Navy as to fields which 
may be made cvailable for public use. 
That is a general term. 

Mr. McMAHON. I feel it is too gen- 
eral, because it does not sufficiently pro- 
tect the Federal Government’s rights in 
those fields after we turn them back, 
and I have submitted an amendment 
which I should like the Senator to look 
at, to cover what seems to me to be a 
very serious situation. 
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I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
his courtesy. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief statement in sup- 
port of the bill as recommended and re- 
ported by the committee, and therefore 
in opposition to the amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from 
Maine. I believe it is necessary for us 
to understand the fundamental outlines 
and purposes of the bill in order to see 
the issue clearly. 

First of all, I believe we should bear 
in mind that this is a bill to continue 
the development of aviation in America, 
particularly interstate aviation which 
has grown to such an extraordinary de- 
gree. The bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, carries forward the program 
which has been the source of that de- 
velopment, and I believe that the bill 
as it stands actually recognizes more fully 
the right of the States to do as they 
please within their own areas than does 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maine. 

I believe in protecting the States in 
their rights to do as they please within 
their respective areas and to aline their 
subordinate organizations as they please, 
and I believe the Federal Government 
should not dictate to them how they 
should proceed and how they should 
channel their applications. We should 
make Federal assistance in developing 
the backbone of our whole air facilities 
available to whatever agencies are ready 
and able to match it. 

To understand this issue, it is first 
necessary to understand what is meant 
by airports of classes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
The simplest definition—— 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Before the Senator 
leaves that point, he recogniz2s, does he 
not, that the option of most of the 
Governors and the Council of State. Gov- 
ernors is contrary to the opinion which 
the Senator expresses out of his possible 
background as the mayor of a great city? 
Does the Senator concur in the view that 
they feel differently about it? 

Mr. BURTON. I think I can make the 
reason for my position perfectly plain, 
and I shall do so in a few moments. I 
think that under the bill as reported by 
the committee the States as such have 
complete jurisdiction over their own 
areas, whereas under the Brewster 
amendment I think the State govern- 
ments as such are told by the Federal 
Government to restrict their cities. The 
Federal Government has no business to 
tell the States how to handle their cities. 
The States can do that best for them- 
selves, and we should be willing to deal 
with the cities directly if the State laws 
now permit it. 

Referring to the general definition of 
the airports involved, it is somewhat con- 
fusing in the bill for the reason that air- 
ports involved in classes 1, 2, and 3 are 
referred to as State program airports, 
and those involved in classes 4 and 5 are 
referred to as urban airports. That is 
not the real distinction between the air- 
ports in those classes. Classes 1, 2, and 3 


‘involve airports with runways extending 


up to 4,500 feet, and those of 4 and 5 with 
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runways exceeding 4,500 feet. Therefore, 
the real distinction, to my mind, is be- 
tween the major airports and the minor 
airports, and, roughly speaking, the so- 
called urban program of major airports 
has to do with airports that have a run- 
way of more than a mile in length, 
whether the airport be in a city, in a vil- 
lage, or in a part of a State where there 
is no municipal government at all. It is 
this major airport program that has been 
the foundation of our interstate air com- 
merce through the years. 

How shall the Federal Government 
proceed to administer that program? 
We are setting aside by this bill an au- 
thorization of as much as $500,000,000 
over a 5-year period—$100,000,000 for 
the first year. That is to be divided in 
two clear-cut amounts. Thirty-five per- 
cent—the bill says “not to exceed 35 per- 
cent,” so it might be less than 35 per- 
cent—is allowed for the major airports. 
The urban program therefore may get 
$35,000,000 of Federal money annually. 
That is, it is to be distributed among 
those airports regardless of State lines, 
but is to be distributed according to the 
national program. Under the committee 
bill Congress is to have the final say as 
to which ones it shall go. Under the 
amendment proposed by* the Senator 
from Maine the matter comes directly 
under the Administrator of the national 
program, and Congress has nothing fur- 
ther to say as to which airports the 
money shall go. As a matter of fact, 
therefore, Congress retains a greater 
control over the distribution of the $35,- 
000,000 under the committee bill than 
under the Brewster amendment. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; 

Mr, BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. The Senator has 
made a point that the Federal Gov- 
ernment maintains control over the 
$35,000,000. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, the Congress 
has the right in the appropriation it 
makes and is expected to specify the ones 
to which the $35,000,000 shall go, as 
recommended by the national program, 
but is not bound by the national pro- 
gram, and the money cannot be used 
until Congress authorizes it in each case. 

Mr. McMAHON. But if that is the 
philosophy with regard to the 35 rércent, 
why is it not provided in the bill that the 
65 percent, or the $65,000,000, should also 
be reviewed by the Congress? As I read 
the bill, the entire power is put in 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to 
draw up such plans as he desires with- 
out any review by the Congress for a 
period of 5 years. We commit ourselves 
for 5 years under this bill, which means 
$325,000,000 from the Federal Govern- 
ment and $325,000,000 from the States, or 
$650,000,000, and neither the States, the 
cities, nor any one in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, except the Administrator, have 
the right to project the plans for these 
airports. That is more power than I 
want to put in any single Government 
agency. 

I should like to point out to the Sen- 
ator how dangerous the situation might 
be if there should be adopted the kind of 
plan the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics propose: as the fifth revised plan. 
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I suggest that every Senator would do 
well to obtain a copy of that plan and 
consider the absurdities it contains. 

As I pointed out yesterday, $15,600 
would be provided for an airport at a 
place called Antelope Island, which has 
a herd of moose and one family of five. 
That is typical of the absurdities which 
are contained in the plan which has been 
proposed by the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. The bill gives to the Ad- 
ministrator the right to draw up a plan 
without anybody gainsaying it for the 
period of 5 years. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Before yielding to the 
Senator from West Virginia I should like 
to answer the statement just made by the 
Senator from Connecticut, because I am 
afraid it is not correct, and it ought not 
to be left standing as made. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wanted to ask 
the Senator about the particular airport 
of which the Senator from Connecticut 
spoke. 

Mr.BURTON. Ishall yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia in a moment. I 
want to make clear that there are certain 
limitations in regard to the preparing of 
the program set forth in the bill. But 
the vital thing is that the program re- 
specting the major airports to which 35 
percent, or $35,000,000, is to be allotted, 
is a Federal program, and under the 
committee proposal that Federal pro- 
gram is not conclusive as to where the 
$35,000,000 will go. The $35,000,000 may 
not be adequate to cover what may be 
proposed, and therefore there should 
have to be some choice made between this , 
or that airport. But in the committee 
bill now before the Senate it is provided 
that such allocations shall not be made 
unless authorized by Congress. 

Under the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maine the 35 percent is 
allocated in accordance with the national 
airport program. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not attack the 
provision of the bill respecting the 35 
percent. Iam pointing out the absolute 
lack of control over the 65 percent. 

Mr. BURTON. Then, turning to the 65 
percent—— 

Mr. WHERRY,. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska in a moment, 
but I should like first to answer the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. The 65 percent is to be expended 
in accordance with the plan, but the ap- 
plications are of course to come from the 
sponsors, and in that case the sponsors 
are under their various State programs, 
and therefore the State itself will de- 
termine which of the many minor loca- 
tions might be selected within the State, 
although it could not select one which 


did not come within the scope of the 


general plan, because Federal money is 
involved. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does not the Sena- 
tor see that they can sponsor, request, 
and apply until the cows come home, 
but under the bill as now written the 
Administrator can select sites for air- 
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ports anywhere he chooses, without any 
right-of veto in either the Congress, the 
States, or the small cities? 

Mr. BURTON. I think that is not 
quite accurate. For example, the State 
of Connecticut might have in mind a 
number of airports. The national board 
might look over the sites and decide that 
three or four of them came within the 
national program. Then an applica- 
tion would be made, but Connecticut 
could not obtain Federal money to assist 
in the construction of airports which did 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal board and meet with its ap- 
proval. It could construct all the local 
airports it might desire to construct; but 
if it were to obtain Federal money, the 
projects must fit into the Federal pro- 
gram. However, the Federal board 
could not make the State build an air- 
port where the State did not want to 
build it. 

Mr. MCMAHON, Iam afraid that the 
Senator does not answer the objection 
that as the bill is now written the power 
lies in the Administrator either to accept 
or reject; and no one could do anything 
if he accepted or rejected a certain 
project. 

Mr. BURTON. The Federal Adminis- 
trator would list the projects with re- 
spect to which he was willing to make a 
grant of Federal money, and the State 
would choose the projects it wished to 
sponsor. 

Mr. McMAHON. He could reject or 
accept any project, as he pleased, with- 
out any right of veto on the part of 
anyone. 

Mr. BURTON. But the State would 
still have its quota of the $65,000,000, 
and it would be found that the Admin- 
istrator would be anxious to build any 
airport which came within the national 
program. 

Mr. McMAHON. I prefer to have it 
distinctly provided in the bill that he 
shall not alone be the determining fac- 
tor in the location of airports involving 
an expenditure of $650,000,000, if we are 
to adopt the sum in the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. He is not the de- 
termining factor under the terms of the 
bill as it now stands, because he might 
select any number of airports, but if 
there were not a sponsor to guarantee 
the matching of Government money, 
dollar for dollar, and if there were no 
guaranty with respect to upkeep and 
maintenance, there would be no airports. 

Mr. McMAHON. Even if the State 
should offer to sponsor an airport, the 
Administrator could accept or reject the 
project. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Inconnection with the 
answer given by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, that under the 
terms of the bill as it now stands the Ad- 
ministrator would not be able to locate 
airports throughout the country without 
the approval of Congress, let me say that 
at the proper time the Senator from 
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Orégon [Mr. Corpon] and I expect to 
offer an amendment to the Brewster 
amendmert, inserting the language of 
section 7 (a) of the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. BURTON. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. That language is not 
now in the Brewster amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. The amendment is at 
the desk, but it has not yet been offered, 
because it would not be in order at this 
time. If the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio will yield to me for the purpose of 
presenting the suggested amendment out 
of order, I shall be glad to do so at this 
time. It would cure the very difficulty 
which has been discussed, relative to 
whether or not the Congress shall au- 
thorize such projects, or whether it shall 
be left in the hands of the Administrator 
to locate class 4 and class 5 airports 
wherever he pleases. 

Mr. BURTON. I have no objection to 
yielding in order that the amendment 
may be presented. However, I shall be 
compelled to leave the Chamber shortly 
in order to catch an airplane, and I 
should like to have the discussion of it 


postponed. 
Mr. WHERRY. With that under- 
standing, I should like to offer the 


amendment ct this time. 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment submitted in behalf of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] 
and myself, and ask that it be read at 
this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. 
point of order. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the point of order which the 
Senator from Nevada is about to make 
is well taken. If the Senator from Ohio 
will yield to me, I will accept the amend- 
ment as a part of my amendment. I 
believe that that will clear the point of 
order which the Senator from Nevada 
was quite properly about to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 


The CuieFr CLERK. In the amendment 
of Mr. BREWSTER, On page 3, line 1, 
after the word “as”, it is proposed to 
strike out the remainder of the line and 
all of line 2, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

As hereinafter provided, at least 2 months 
prior to the close of each fiscal year, the 
Administrator shall submit to the Congress 
a request for authority to undertake during 
the next fiscal year those of the projects 
for the development of class 4 and larger 
airports, included in the then current revi- 
sion of the national airport plan formulated 
by him under section 6 hereof, which, in his 
opinion, should be undertaken during that 
fiscal year, together with an estimate of the 
Federal funds required to pay the share of 
the United States under this act on account 
of such projects. In determining which 
projects to include in such a request, the 
Administrator shall consider, among other 
things, the relative aeronautical need for and 
urgency of the projects included in the plan 
and the likelihood of securing satisfactory 
sponsorship of such projects as required by 
the sponsorship requirements prescribed by 
him. In allocating and granting any funds 
that thereafter may be appropriated for the 
carrying out of such program during the 
next fiscal year, the Administrator shall con- 
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sider the appropriation as granting the au- 
thority requested unless a contrary intent 
shall have been manifested by the Con- 
gress, and no such allocations or grants shall 
be made unless so authorized. 

(b) State program: After deducting from 
the amount of each appropriation available 
for grants the amount thereof that may be 
granted for projects in the urban program, 
the remainder shall be available for the de- 
velopment of class 3 and smaller airports 
under the State program, as proposed in the 
then current revision of the national air- 
port plan. All such funds shall be appor- 
tioned as prescribed in section 8 and shall 
be granted for the carrying out of projects 
selected and approved for operation as pro- 
vided in section 9. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
proposed modification of the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine accepted? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
Maine accepted the modification. Un- 
less the Senator from Maine had ac- 
cepted the modification, a point of order 
would have to be sustained. : 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is quite right. 
I thought I made it clear that I accepted 
the modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is modi- 
fied. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed amendment is accepted by the 
Senator from Maine. It has not been 
agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I do not 
understand that any amendment has 
been agreed to by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
posed modification of the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine has been ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
Loint of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The amendment 
was not agreed to by the Senate. It was 
accepted by the Senator from Maine. 
He agreed to accept the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska as a modi- 
fication of his amendment. He can do 
that of his own accord. It is not the 
action of the Senate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent would be required—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Unanimous consent 
is not required. . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 


posed amendment is not related to the 
Brewster amendment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
think it is a very essential part of the 
Brewster amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, it is proposed to 
strike out—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. The amendment be- 
fore the Senate is the Brewster amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator from 
Maine wishes to modify his own amend- 
ment by accepting language suggested 
by some other Senator, he may do so; 
but that is not the action of the Senate. 
He has accepted the modification, and 
it is now, by his act, a part of his 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
in order if there is objection. 

Mr, BREWSTER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
point of order—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If a 
point of order is made, it must go out. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
from Nevada objéct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not object to 
the Senator from Maine accepting the 
modification, tut that is not the action 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I quite egree with 
the Senator from Nevada in his parlia- 
mentary position. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada if he. will withdraw 
‘his point of order, because we are all 
agreed, with the exception of the Chair, 
that the Senator from Maine can accept 
the amendment, and I should like very 
much to have it accepted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. All the Senator has 
to do is to say “I accept it.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. I accept it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I still would like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee to withdraw his 


‘point of order, because the Chair has 


decided that“we must have unanimous 
consent, and inasmuch as the only thing 
involved is the acceptance of the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Maine, I 
should like to have it accepted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
from Maine give unanimous consent? 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada object? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; I do not object. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the question before the 
Senate is now on agreeing to the Brew- 
ster amendment, as modified, to the 
pending committee amendment. Is 
there any question about that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not understand that to be so, 
because the Brewster amendment, which 
is the pending amendment, proposes to 


‘strike out lines 4 to 8, inclusive, on 


page 29. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Chair 
has the wrong page in mind, if I am cor- 
rect about this matter. I think it comes 
under 7 (a). That was the provision 
which was affected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is 
my amendment. I am offering the 
amendment to the language at the top 
of page 3, following the word “as”, in 
order to fit it in as a new section, to be 
7 (b). 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is offered to the 
Brewster amendment; is it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. It is offered to the 
Brewester amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
offered to the pending amendment, so 
it is not in order at this time. When that 
point is reached it will be in order, 

Mr. BREWSTER. We are now con- 
sidering the amendments en bloc, as I 
understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
motion before the Senate was that they 
be taken up in order. The first one was 
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on page 29, to strike out lines 4 to 8 in- 
clusive. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Senator 
from Nevada and I, at any rate, are 
agreed that no decision had been made 
on that matter, and in fact he indicated 
to me earlier in the day that he wished 
to consider the amendments en bloc, 
with a single exception, to which I fully 
agreed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. A suggestion was 
made that it might be desired to con- 
sider them seriatim, but no agreement 
to that effect was reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is afraid there is some misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Let me clear up the 
matter by requesting that we consider 
the amendment en bloc, with the excep- 
tion of the amendment dealing with the 
Federal condemnation provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, it is so ordered, and 


the Senate will proceed under that ar- - 


rangement. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Then, that makes 
this amendment in order for considera- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which has been read, as 
proposed in behalf of the Senator from 
Oregon [{Mr. Corpon] and myself. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I rise to a point of 
order. The Senator from Maine can 
accept it, and he has accepted it. That 
settles the matter. It is a part of the 
Brewster amendment now. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Iam 
pleased to accept the amendment as a 
modification of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his own 
amendment, of course. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I so modify my 
amendment by the Wherry amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, return- 
ing to consideration of the Brewster 
amendments en bloc, as modified, the 
fundamental issue here, after consider- 
ing the allocation of the funds and the 
terminology used for airports, is how 
shall the $35,000,000 for the major air- 
ports be sponsored by those who wish to 
participate in that program and how 
Shall the $65,000,000 for minor airports 
be sponsored by those who wish to par- 
ticipate in that program. We have in 
the past developed our great airport 
system through the States and cities, 
whichever were willing and ready to pro- 
ceed. On that basis we have made sub- 
stantial progress. 

It is the purpose of this bill to con- 
tinue that progress, not to put handicaps 
in its way. As I understand, the bill as 
originally proposed contained provision 
for a division as between the smaller air- 
ports and the larger ones, by leaving only 
class 1 and class 2 airports to purely 
State control insofar as sponsorship is 
concerned, and by placing class 3, class 
4, and class 5 airports wide open to spon- 
sorship by States or subdivisions thereof. 
Therefore the original bill, in order to 
continue the program sponsored by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, recom- 
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mended that the smaller airports—those 
in classes 1 and 2—be under State con- 
trol, and that airports of classes 3, 4, and 
5 be wide open for State or local control 
or sponsorship. Throughout the hear- 
ings it was developed that the States had 
been more active than in the past, and 
there was request that there be further 
allocation of funds for airports under 
State control. As a result of that testi- 
mony, the committee voted that airports 
in classes 1, 2, and 3—that is, those with 
runways up to 4,500 feet in length— 
should come under the sponsorship of 
the State agencies, but that airports of 
major character, namely, those with run- 
ways 4,500 feet or more in length—prac- 
tically a mile or more in length—should 
still remain open for sponsorship by 
States or municipalities or any other 
public agencies which might have the 
initiative and the funds and might be 
ready to go ahead in conjunction with 
the Federal Government. 

The point I wish to make particularly 
is that in the case of the major airports 
there is no prohibition against having a 
State sponsor such an airport, and there 
is no requirement that municipalities and 
counties in a State shall proceed only 
through the State. Therefore, under the 
committee bill, the Federal Government 
will leave to the State the entire choice 
regarding how it shall proceed in spon- 
soring the airports within the State, 
whereas the amendment is an intrusion 
upon rather than a freeing of the States 
from Federal control. To my mind, the 
amendment says, “In the case of major 
airports you shall proceed only through 
the State channels,” whereas the States 
can require that now; but under the 
amendment the State would not be able 
to do anything except that. It would not 
be able to permit the municipalities to 
proceed as they wish and to provide the 
money. One hundred million dollars has 
gone into municipal airports so far. 
Many States, such as the State of Ohio, 
have no statutory authority to issue 
bonds. The cities are anxious to be able 
to continue as they have. I have before 
me telegrams from the cities of Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Youngstown, Akron, and 
Dayton asking that they be able to con- 
tinue in this matter as heretofore. 
Therefore I ask for adoption of the com- 
mittee’s theory. That will leave the 
States free, if they choose to be free, to 
permit their municipalities to act as 
sponsors; but if the States wish to do it, 
they will be able to do it. If a State 
wishes to do it, let it do it, but not the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TUNNELL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am sure the Sen- 
ator will agree that a State is equally free 
under my amendment to accord the right 
which the State of Ohio so urgently 
wishes it may exercise. So whether the 
Federal Government makes the proposal 
to the States or to the cities, I am glad 
the Senator recognizes the theory of 
State sovereignty. But if the State de- 
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cides in any instance that it wishes to 
allow a city to act contrary to what the 
Senator from Ohio has stated, the State 
will be at full liberty to do so. It will be 
able to proceed through any agency and 
in any way it deems best, in cooperation 
with the Federal Administrator, so that 
the exercise of the city’s power to borrow 
and cooperate will in no way be restricted 
by the amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. The practical answer 
to that is that at the present time the 
situation is such that the States have in 
large measure hung back in the develop- 
ment of the major airports of the Na- 
tion. We now have a situation in which 
the cities and local governments have 
taken the initiative and are ready to pro- 
ceed. Therefore, if the Federal Govern- 
ment merely recognizes the facts as they 
are, we should pass a bill of this kind 
and deal with the cities or States as 
they are, rather than legislate something 
new into the situation and thereby re- 
quire the States to proceed by a new 
method of dealing with their cities in 
some manner that will hamper continua- 
tion of the development which thus far 
has been obtained. 

I believe the best way to make use 
of the funds of the cities, which are 
merely parts of the States and are con- 
trolled by State law—and their financial 
policies are controlled by State law—is 
to permit them to participate in State 
activities of this sort. If we do that we 
promote the aviation business and we 
keep out outside interests. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Senator 
will agree that while in many instances 
the cities have proceeded—particularly 
the Senator’s own city of Cleveland—it 
is also true that in the past few years the 
States have rapidly recognized the situa- 
tion and 44 agencies have been created 
to deal with this very matter. Therefore, 
I think it is unfortunate that the Federal 
Government should attempt to bypass 
the States. At that point it seems to 
me most unfortunate that the Federal 
Government should now bypass the 
States. 

Mr. BURTON. The point is that the 
Federal Government is not bypassing 
the States. It is making its funds avail- 
able to whoever is ready to use them 
under the State laws as they stand. 

Mr. BURTON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a few moments ago, when I 
was addressing the Senate on the pend- 
ing bill, I referred to telegrams I had re- 
ceived some time ago from the cities of 
Cleveland, Toledo, Youngstown, Akron, 
and Dayton, stating the position they 
are taking. - 

I wish to make the record complete. 
I did not at that time have before me the 
telegrams which I now hold in my hand, 
but my colleague the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] just handed me 
telegrams from the Governor of Ohio and 
the acting director of aeronautics of 
Ohio, taking the opposite position. I do 
not believe they understand the bill. 
{Laughter.] I ask that the telegrams be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


CoLumsus, OHIO, September 8, 1945. 
Hon. Rosert A. TAFT, 
United States Senator: 

Believe that S. 2 ought to be amended s0 as 
to provide that the Federal Government will 
work through State governments in the de- 
velopment of a national system of airports 
the pattern applicable to highway improve- 
ments has worked out successfully it would 
be a mistake to have the Federal Government 
work directly with each of the local agencies, 

Gov. FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 





CoL_umBuvus, On10, September 10, 1945. 
Hon. Rosenrt A. TAFT, 
United States Senate: 

Understand S. 2, till to provide national 
system of airports and to deal directly with 
hundreds of locals with reference to States, 
coming up on floor of Senate today. Wish 
to go on record as favoring bill with proviso 
that State participation is assured as provided 
by Brewster amendment, 

G. A. STONE, 
Acting Director. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL rose. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts wish the floor? If 
he does, I shall not speak at this time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. Fresident, I hope that the Brewster 
amendment will be adopted because I 
believe it will make more practical the 
means for greater aviation activities, and 
provide them more quickly. The amend- 
ment merely channels the funds through 
the State without giving the localities the 
opportunity of going directly to the Fed- 
eral Government without first consulting 
with the State authority. At least, that 
is true in case of the 35-percent Federal 
grant. I believe that one State enacted 
a law at the last session of its legisla- 
ture which would require all funds to 
pass through the State aeronautical 
commission. Iam not quite certain with 
respect to that, but I believe I have stated 
the situation correctly. 

The measure under consideration does 
not provide how the engineering shall be 
done. Under the Hayden-Cartwright 
law, which is a law concerning Federal 
aid to State highways, the work is done 
directly through the public works de- 
partments of the various States. The 
pending bill deals with projects author- 
ized and developed, but does not contain 
anywhere, so far asI can see, a statement 
with regard to who is to do the engineer- 
ing. If the engineering is to be done 
by the Federal Government it will mean 
the building up of another Federal 
agency when the work can now be done 
through State agencies. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] coordinates with- 
in the State all airport activities. It 
continues the present method of distrib- 
uting Federal funds to the State. So far 
as I know, the only funds of the Federal 
Government which were distributed di- 
rectly to municipalities in the past were 
the WPA funds. I believe that all child 
welfare funds, social security funds, pub- 
lic-highway funds, and funds of simi- 
lar character were always distributed 
through State agencies. The pending 
measure provides for a new method of 
distributing Federal funds. One the 
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other hand, the Brewster amendment 
does not prevent the Federal Adminis- 
trator coordinating into one city all the 
Federal funds which are available in any 
one year for the construction of a major 
airport. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator will 
allow me to interrupt him, I respectfully 
invite his attention to section 12 on page 
42 of the bill providing for engineering 
facilities. I did not wish to interrupt 
the Senator, but I thought that he might 
like to have that reference brought to 
his attention while he was on his feet. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The section to 
which the Senator refers reads in part, 
“in accordance with its laws, and under 
the direct supervision of the State air- 
port agency or project sponsor as the case 
may be,” and so forth. But there will 
be comparatively few cities, certainly few 
of the smaller cities, and certainly few 
of the project sponsors, which will have 
engineering facilities of their own, and 
they will have to turn to the State fa- 
cilities or the Federal Government fa- 
cilities. 

It seems to me that the important 
point for us to consider and remember 
in connection with the Brewster amend- 
ment is that it does not prevent the Fed- 
eral Administrator from going ahead 
with the national airport plan for larger 
airports. Under the Brewster amend- 
ment the Administrator will still have 
power to direct the $35,000,000, or 35 per- 
cent of $100,000,000, into any one air- 
port, or any two airports in any one year. 
The only thing that the Brewster 
amendment does is to say that it cannot 
be done by the Federal Administrator 
without having the approval of the State 
aeronautical commission. If the State 
aeronautical commission approves, it can 
be done. If the State aeronautical com- 
mission does not approve, the Federal 
Administrator may put all that money 
into some other city in some other State. 
It seems to me that that is very im- 
portant for us to remember. The pro- 
gram would be continued as has been 
suggested, and in a more effective way. 

There is one provision to which I re- 
ferred briefly in my discussion with the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada. I 
believe that the committee report goes 
further in compelling the States to use 
their taxes in specific ways than does the 
law concerning the building of highways. 
I know that in my State of Massachusetts 
we matched certain funds from gasoline 
taxes with Federal funds. But certain 
receipts from gasoline taxes were not 
spent for highway purposes. Tiais bill 
states in substance that unless ail the 
money which is received as revenue from 
aviation sources goes into aviation, then 
the State will receive no money under 
the terms of the bill. That seems to me 
to be one step further in compelling a 
State to take certain action which may 
not be desirable in a particular section 
of the country. 

The Brewster amendment also elimi- 
nates the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to compel the State to live up to its 
agreement by forcing it into the courts. 
I am not familiar with the provisions of 
the Hayden-Cartwright law in that con- 
nection, but I believe it is going pretty 
far to allow the Federal Government to 
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have the right to force a State into the 
courts. It can always stop its appropri- 
ation, but to compel the State through 
court procedure to perform a certain act 
seems to me to be going very far. 

Whether we agree to that part of the 
Brewster amendment which eliminates 
condemnation of land by the Federal 
Government, seems to me to be relatively 
unimportant. The need is to build the 
airport. The airport should be built in 
the most practical manner. Perhaps it 
can be built in a more practical way if 
the Federal Government is given the 
right to condemn the land on which the 
airport is to be built. In some localities 
it may be necessary to condemn land 
outside the corporate entity of a city. 
Just what Government agency would do 
that if the Federal Government did not 
do it, I am unable to say. I do not be- 
lieve that part of the Brewster amend- 
ment is of very great importan¢e. How- 
ever, I feel at this time, when we are en- 
tering the postwar era, during which the 
Federal Government will be asked to do 
many things in connection with State 
governments, and when cooperation be- 
tween them will be needed more than 
ever before, that we should do our work 
through and with the approval of the 
State authorities instead of by-passing 
the State authorities and dealing directly 
with municipalities or project sponsors 
which will be new corporate entities 
within the State, and which the State 
government will have to create through 
legislative action. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER] to the committee amendment 
will be adopted. 


CRITICISM OF ADMINISTRATION RECON- 
VERSION POLICIES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that a num- 
ber of practices of the administration are 
proving inimical to the rapid and suc- 
cessful reconversion of our country. 

I should like to call attention to four 
of the harmful practices: 

First. Demobilization: It is obvious 
that the armed forces are demobilizing 
more with promises than with actions. 
This matter is, of course, primarily with- 
in the jurisdiction of our Commander in 
Chief and his military officials. Never- 
theless, it has become an intense con- 
gressional concern in view of the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of anxious 
wives, parents, sweethearts; and service- 
men themselves, have written to express 
their righteous indignation that the 
armed forces are proving longer on pious 
intentions than on fulfillment of those 
intentions. 

I note that the President has just 
nominated 6 brigadier generals to the 
temporary rank of major general, and 17 
colonels to the temporary rank of brig- 
adier general. I do not question the 
right of our military officials to determine 
which men are entitled to commendation 
and promotion, but I do question very 
seriously whether the Army thinks that 
is expanding rather than contracting and 
whether it is paying attention to the fact 
that it is adding to the crushing over- 
head costs of the Federal Government. 
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Second. Federal 5-day week: A second 
harmful activity is that of the Federal 
Government in slamming its doors in the 
face of the public on Friday evening and 
telling the public to twiddle its thumbs 
over the week-end in spite of any urgent 
problem that may come up. 

The skeleton forces which some de- 
partments say they leave on Saturday to 
transact emergency business are nc’ 
forces, they are farces. 

I am certain that every one of my 
Senatorial colleagues has had the expe- 
rience of receiving urgent requests from 
his constituents on Saturday and being 
absolutely unable to get any action from 
the skeleton “farces,” of the Federal bu- 
reaus, when, as, and if those “farces” 
are purportedly at work. 

No one begrudges the Federal worker 
his week-end rest. But surely a system 
could be established whereby Federal 
workers could work one Saturday dur- 
ing a given period in return for compen- 
satory time off during the week. This 
means having a solid working force on 
hand every Saturday to transact Gov- 
ernment business. 

Speed is of the essence in servicing 
industry, labor, agriculture, and our re- 
turning veterans in the reconversion 
period. 

The situation is outrageous that Fed- 
eral agencies like OPA and WPB should 
tie our people up in knots through arbi- 
trary regulations and then blithely close 
up shop Friday evening, thus denying 
our people the opportunity to straighten 
out knots over the week end. 

Third. Federal 30-hour week: There 
is talk now of a 5-day 30-hour week of 
Federal workers. 

Enactment of such a workweek would 
be an insult to every taxpayer since it 
would add $2,000,000,000 annually to the 
already crushing Federal ta: burden. 

It would be an insult to every farmer 
and farm laborer who have been and are 
continuing to work a minimum of 10 
hours a day, 7 days a week in exhausting 
duties. 

Such a workweek would encourage the 
cry for similar weeks in private industry. 
Thus, this proposed measure would be an 
insult to every businessman in the coun- 
try who is trying to secure a peak output 
of goods in order to meet the huge back- 
log of consumer and industrial demands. 
It would be also an insult to every con- 


sumer whose need for goods would go. 


unsatisfied for needlessly longer periods. 

While the danger of iniiation is still so 
pressing, everything must be done to en- 
courage the maximum output of goods in 
order to soak up the vast amount of liq- 
uid savings in the hands of our people. 

The Government should be striving by 
its model example to reconvert our 
thinking along the lines of the tradi- 
tional American virtues of humility and 
industry instead of encouraging self- 
overvaluation and indolence. 

Fourth. Farm inductions: In some 
farm areas farm deferments are now 
being arbitrarily canceled. Even these 
faw essential hands, who were formerly 
deferred, are now being reclassified and 
inducted. 

If this atrocious policy continues, it 
will strike a body blow against the Amer- 
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ican farmers who have already been 
stripped down to a bare minimum of 
help. 

During the war the administration 
blatantly ignored and violated the Tyd- 
ings amendment by inducting necessary 
and unreplaceable farm help. Does the 
administration propose to continue vio- 
lating the letter and spirit of the Tydings 
amendment now that the war is over? 

I have already written to General 
Hershey protesting the continuation of 
this policy. The text of the letter fol- 
lows: 


Deak GENERAL HERSHEY: I am informed 
that back in my State farm labor which had 
formerly been deferred is now being reclassi- 
fied into I-A. 

A friend of mine who is running a dairy 
says that three of his milkers have just been 
so reclassified. I am interested in knowing 
what causes this change of policy on the 
part of the draft boards regarding the defer- 
ments of essential farm labor. 

Can it be that the draft boards believe 
that unskilled returned veterans and unem- 
ployed industrial men can replace the de- 
ferred farm help? The fact is, for example, 
according to this letter, “that not one re- 
turned veteran has applied for a farm job 
in these parts and neighbors with houses to 
put families in have advertised for farm help 
without receiving a single answer.” 

I am further informed that the loss of 
more men will put many dairy farms out of 
business. As you know, farmers everywhere 
have been getting along with the very mini- 
mum of labor, and now is no time, after 
the magnificent job that they have done, to 
sabotage their readjustment to peacetime 
markets. Farmers have been working man- 
killing hours and simply cannot stand to be 
deprived of the essential hands who have 
helped them to keep the Nation’s bread 
basket filled. That basket still needs to be 
kept filled and every available skilled hand 
will, therefore, be needed on the farms in 
the coming period. 

I hope, general, that some definite action 
will be taken to put an immediate halt to 
the intolerable reclassification actions of 
which I write, lest further serious injury be 
inflicted on the food production of America, 

REMOVAL OF RATION POINTS ON CHEESE 

To offset this, Mr. President, I was 
just called to the telephone and informed 
that OPA has taken the ration points off 
cheese. It looks as if happy days will 
soon be here again, and I hope it will 
be my privilege ere long to see that my 
fellow Senators will be privileged to sink 
their teeth into some vitamin rich, lus- 
cious, aromatic Wisconsin cheese, let it 
be Cheddar or Swiss or Blue, brick, or 
other brands produced by that great 
State. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TOBEY. Is that a threat, or a 
promise? 

Mr. WILEY. I never make threats to 
a fellow Republican. Once in a while I 
may threaten when I am talking to a 
New Deal Democrat, but not when I 
speak of cheese, that is too pleasant a 
subject. 

It is the stuff, sir, which you, of New 
Hampshire, need to nourish that fine 
working brain of yours and to put a 
little added vitamin into your blood cor- 
puscles. 
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THE SUPPLY OF MEAT AND THE LIFTING 
OF MEAT RATIONING 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
September 8 the Office of Price Admin- 
istration issued an order which termi- 
nated the order made some months ago 
relative to quotas on the slaughtering of 
cattle. This order is set out in detail in 
a release issued by the Office of War In- 
formation on September 8, 1945. I think 
it is only fair to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to have the entire order 
printed in the Recorp. It gives the rea- 
son why the Office of Price Administra- 
tion placed controls on the slaughtering 
of livestock and the shipment of meat, 
and the reason why it removed the con- 
trols. I ask unanimous consent that the 
release may be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Administrator Chester Bowles of the Office 
of Price Administration announced today 
that OPA controls over how much livestock 
can be slaughtered and where the meat is 
shipped ended at 12:01 a. m., September 8, 
1945. The action was taken on the recom- 
mendation of Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson. Meat rationing is not af- 
fected by the action. 

When the slaughter control program was 
put into effect last April, lower meat pro- 
duction, compared with last year, and con- 
tinued high military requirements had re- 
sulted in a serious distribution problem, OFA 
explained. 

The slaughter-control program was de- 
signed to increase the amount of livestock 
slaughtered in federally inspected plants 
by decreasing the amount of slaughter in 
non-federally inspected plants, from which 
meat cannot be shipped across State lines. 
In this manner, the requirements of the 
armed forces and other Government needs 
could better be protected. At the same time, 
a larger proportion of meat for civilians 
would be made available for shipment acress 
State lines. 

The objectives of the slaughter-control 
program were accomplished by imposing 
quotas on the number of animals non-fed-. 
erally inspected slaughterers and farm 
slaughterers (for sale) could process. An- 
other major provision of the program called 
upon slaughterers to follow the same geo- 
graphic distribution pattern in making ship- 
ments that they used during the first quar- 
ter of 1944. 

“The decision to suspend these slaughter 
and distribution controls was reached after 
the matter was discussed with representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture,” Mr. 
Bowles said. “They are in complete agree- 
ment with OPA that these controls should 
be dropped. 

“Termination of the distribution and 
slaughter-control program is possible becaus2 
reports of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that present supplies of livestock are 
sufficient to assure good distribution under 
rationing without the use of quotas. 

“The end of the slaughter-control and fair 
distribution program will have no immedi- 
ate effect on meat rationing,” Mr. Bowles 
said. “While there has been marked im- 
provement in the supply of meat available 
to civilians in the last few months, particu- 
larly since fighting stopped, the supply is 
not yet sufficient to assure good distribu- 
tion without the help of rationing controls.” 

Major factors that resulted in the deci- 
sion to suspend the slaughter control and 
fair distribution programs were: 

1. Department of Agriculture’ reports 
show there has been a large increase in 
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cattle receipts at terminal markets during 
the last few weeks and indications are the 
upward trend will continue. 

2. Government meat requirements have 
sharply decreased. “Together, these two de- 
velopments have resulted in more meat being 
available for civilians,” Mr. Bowles said. 
“Now that the period of acute scarcity has 
been passed and with increased numbers of 
livestock being sold, we want to be sure 
there are no obstacles to prevent the 
slaughter of every animal that is marketed. 

“Controls on slaughter and distribution 
were imposed as an emergency measure to 
correct bad distribution. Getting the pro- 
gram started on short notice involved a 
tremendous burden and called for great ef- 
fort on the part of those responsible for the 
task. They did their work well. Without 
the control program, the meat situation 
would have been much more trying for mcst 
of us. As it turned out, within a relatively 
short time after the controls were intro- 
duced, it was much easier for housewives and 
others to get more meat than they did 
before.” 

Little more than a month after the pro- 
gram was begun—by the middle of June— 
reports received from OPA field offices indi- 
cated a slight but definite improvement of 
distribution in shortage areas. Late in July, 
when point values were established for the 
August rationing period, distribution of meat 
had improved so that it was possible to 
reduce point values of nearly all cuts of beef, 
lamb, and veal by one or two points a pound. 
Sharp reductions in point values were pcs- 
sible for the September rationing pericd. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an Associated 
Press dispatch and a United Press dis- 
patch dealing with meat rationing, and 
two articles, one written by Malcolm 
Lamborne, Jr., of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and the other by Helene C. 
Monberg, of the Washington Times- 
Herald, in which they predict the end 
of meat rationing as of October 1, 1945, 
as well as three news items dealing with 
the same subject. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of September 11, 
1945] 


ButcHers In New YorK HAVE PLENTY OF MEAT 
But Patrons ARE LACKING IN RED PoINTS 


Some officials reported yesterday that an 
end of meat rationing is “possible’’ by October 
1, but OPA and the Agriculture Department 
said no definite date could be predicted. 

In New York, however, a food dealers’ 
svokesman declared the meat supply had im- 
proved so much in recent weeks that the 
commodity “could be taken off rationing 
entirely.” . 

E. F. Guckenberger, secretary of the New 
York State Retail Food Merchants Associa- 
tion, said many retailers in that area were 
sending meat back to wholesalers because 
consumers lacked enough red ration points 
to buy it. 

In Chicago Mrs. Rose Marie Kiefer, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, said a week-end telegraphic 
survey of State and local affiliated associations 
in 45 States indicated a prompt termination 
of meat rationing was necessary. 

She said complete figures on the survey 
would not be compiled until tomorrow, but 

hat broad samplings were so strong the asso- 

ciation had telegraphed the Office of Price 
Administration, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Congress asking an end to meat 
rationing. 

The two Government agencies issued a 
joint statement denying what they described 
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as “rumors” of disagreement between them 
on the lifting of ration controls. 

“The Department and OPA are in agree- 
ment that meat rationing should be ended as 
soon as supplies are adequate and distribu- 
tion is sufficiently equitable to permit such 
action,” said J. B. Hutson, Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

“However, they are also in agreement that 
the present supply situation does not now 
make possible predictions of the time at 
which meat rationing can be ended.” 

Shoe rationing may end before November, 
if desires of some members of the shoe trade 
are followed, but neither OPA nor the War 
Production Board has yet fixed a likely date. 


|From PM of September 11, 1945] 
ReErort MEAT RATION TO END 


WASHINGTON, September  11.—Reliable 
sources disclosed yesterday that meat ration- 
ing will end October 1 and that shoe ration- 
ing will be discontinued on the same date 
or shortly thereafter. 

OPA Chief Chester Bowles and Acting Sec- 
retary of Agriculture J. B. Hutson quickly an- 
nounced that, while they are agreed that 
meat rationing should end as soon as pos- 
sible, it now is impossible to predict when 
the action will be taken. 

The United Press was informed reliably, 
however, that the two agencies already have 
drafted plans to take meats off the ration 
list at the end of the month. According to 
the informant, Agriculture Secretary Clinton 
P. Anderson favored lifting the controls on 
September 1 but OPA held out for the Oc- 
tober 1 date. : 

President Truman notified all war agen- 
cies on August 15 that as many controls as 
possible should be lifted within 60 days uter 
the Japanese surrender. Rationing uf proc- 
essed foods, fuel oil, and gasoline already 
has been discontinued and OPA believes 
that, with the exception of sugar, fats, and 
oils, other rationing can be ended this year. 

Rationing of sugar, fats, and oils is ex- 
pected to continue into next year because 
of a serious shortage in these items. But 
there is a good supply of beef, lamb, mutton, 
and poultry on the market to offset a con- 
tinuing shortage of pork. 

Informed quarters said that shoes prob- 
ably will be removed from the ration list 
sometime between October 15 and November 
1—and possibly as early as October 1. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of Sep- 
tember 10, 1945] 

Grocers LAUNCH DRIVE To END MEAT RATION= 
ING—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TELLS Foop OFr- 
FICIAL SUPPLIES ARE AMPLE 

(By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr.) 

An intensive drive to bring about an im- 
mediate end of all meat rationing has been 
opened by the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, representing a large segment of the 
Nation’s retail food industry, it was learned 
today, as reports persisted that meat ration- 
ing would be ended by October 1. 

An OPA spokesman pointed out, mean- 
while, that no date has been set by the OPA 
and the Agriculture Department for the ter- 
mination of meat rationing. 

Reports that meat rationing would end 
much sooner than anticipated followed an 
OPA action Saturday lifting all its controls 
over the amount of livestock that could be 
slaughtered and doing away with its distri- 
bution program controlling meat shipments, 

WIRE PLEA TO BOWLES 

The Grocers’ Association has wired Price 
Administrator Bowles, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson, chairman of Senate and House 
Agriculture and Small Business Committees 
and two special food-study committees urg- 
ing a prompt termination of rationing. 
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The association based its recommendation 
on a wire survey last Friday and Saturday of 
member organizations in 45 States. 

The group claims there are ample supplies 
of meat, particularly in the light of better 
supplies of beef and chicken, but that whole- 
salers in some cities are finding retailers turn- 
ing down shipments for lack of red points. 

Meat waste likewise is claimed by the asso- 
ciation which cites instances of spoilage above 
normal in Omaha and Chicago. 

A check with the retail trade here showed 
no instances of spoilage or meat wholesalers’ 
trucks being turned back by retailers for lack 
of ration currency. Beef and veal supplies 
were described as plentiful, however, the best, 
in fact, since last year. In this connection, 
one chain store began advertising beefsteaks 
today for the first time in many months. 


SEE TREMENDOUS MARKETINGS 


An official of the national retailers group 
predicted that by September 15 “we will have 
tremendous marketings of livestock, particu- 
larly of utility beef.” 

“All we want is to give retailers an oppor- 
tunity to supply consumer appetities which 
are limited by red-point rationing,” the of- 
ficial declared. 

Secretary Anderson was quoted several 
weeks ago to the effect that meat supplies 
would improve sufficiently to justify an end 
of rationing early this fall, perhaps as scon 
as September. Mr. Bowles was opposed to 
such action so soon and proceded to establish 
new and reduced point values for September. 

Agriculture Department officials, in the 
meantime, report that the final decision on 
lifting of rationing will be determined by cat- 
tle marketings during the next 2 weeks. An 
extra large run of cattle could bring about a 
decision to halt rationing, they said. 

Movement of cattle to market is some 4 
weeks behind normal so far, according to the 
Department. This situation has been brought 
about. above normal pasture conditions, en- 
couraging a longer feeding of range cattle. 


New York Srores REPORT OVERSUPPLY OF BEEF 


New York, September 10.—The supply of 
beef in New York is so plentiful, according to 
a meat industry official, that many “retailers 
report sending it back to the wholesalers.” ; 

A. F. Guckenberger, secretary of the New 
York State Retail Food Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, said yesterday the lack of red ration 
points was causing an oversupply of beef 
among many butchers. 

“The situation has improved so much in 
the last couple of weeks,” Mr. Guckenberger 
said, “that meat could be taken off rationing 
entirely.” 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
September 11, 1945] 


MEAT RATION SLATED To END ON OcToBER 1— 
SHoeEs To Be Freep Asout SAME TIME 


(By Helene C. Monberg) 


Reliable sources disclosed yesterday that 
meat rationing will end October 1 and that 
shoe rationing will be discontinued on the 
same date or shortly thereafter. 

OPA Chief Bowles and Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture Hutson quickly announced that, 
while they are agreed that meat rationing 
should end as soon as possible, it now is 
impossible to predict when the action will 
be taken, 

PLANS ARE DRAFTED 


The Wnited Press was informed reliably, 
however, that the two agencies already have 
drafted plans to take meat off the ration 
list at the end of the month. According 
to the informant, Agriculture Secretary An- 
derson favored lifting the controls on Sep- 
tember 1 but OPA held out for the October 
1 date. 

More good news came from an Agriculture 
Depariment spokesman who said that. all 
cheese soon will be ration free and that the 
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order may be issued “almost immediately.” 
He said the 40 percent set-aside for Govern- 
ment purchase will be canceled since the 
Army has cut back drastically on its re- 
quirements and has large supplies on hand. 


SUGAR STILL SHORT 


President Truman notified all war agen- 
cies on August 15 that as many controls as 
possible should be lifted within 60 days 
after the Japanese surrender. Rationing of 
processed foods, fuel oil, and gasoline al- 
ready has been discontinued and OPA be- 
lieves that, with the exception of sugar, fats, 
and oils, other rationing can be ended this 

ear. ‘ 

: Rationing of sugar, fats, and oils is ex- 
pected to continue into next year because 
of a serious shortage in these items. But 
there is a gocd supply of beef, lamb, mutton, 
and poultry on the market to offset a con- 
tinuing shortage of pork. 


AGREED ON QUICK END 


Hutson said that OPA and the Agriculture 
Department are agreed that meat rationing 
should be ended as soon as supplies are ade- 
quate and distribution is “sufficiently equi- 
table to permit suck action.” He added, 
however, that they also are agreed that “the 
present supply system does not now make 
possible predictions of the time at which 
meat rationing can be ended.” 

Bowles described as ridiculous a report 
that he had asked Anderson to defer action 
from September 1 until October 1 so that 
termination of meat rationing could be 
timed with liquidation of OPA’s field per- 
sonnel, 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce of 
September 11, 1945] 


Sre Meat RATION PROGRAM ENDING—POSSIBLE 
BY OCTOBER 1—ANDERSON PREDICTS END oF 
Sussipy In 1946 


WasuHInctTon, September 10.—The end of all 
meat rationing by October 1 was seen as a 
possibility by some rationing officials today, 
although no date has been set. 

Office of Price Administration officials said 
the decision would be made by agreement 
with the Agriculture Department but one 
Government spokesman said: 

“If supplies look good by the end of the 
month, rationing will go.” 

OPA’s action Saturday night removing all 
limits on the slaughter of livestock was 
taken in expectation of heavy runs of cattle 
to packinghouses. It was accepted generally 
as indicating a possible early end of ration- 
ing. 

There is no dispute between Price Admin- 
istrator Chester Bowles and Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson on the desirability of 
dropping ration controls as soon as possible. 
An OPA spokesman declared that Bowles is 
“strong for decontrol.” 

Bowles has assured Congress that most ra- 
tioning will end this year. Sugar and fats 
ard oils, however, remained dubious. Bowles 
said continued scarcity of their supply made 
their release impossible to predict with ac- 
curacy. 

Agricultural Department officials said the 
final decision on lifting of rationing October 
1 will be determined by cattle marketings and 
demands for meat during the next 2 weeks. 
They said an exceptionally heavy market run 
of cattle could lead to an earlier ending of 
rationing. 


Suspsipy END PREDICTED 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., September 10.—Sub- 
sidies on cattle may be removed by April 1, 
1946, Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, said today in addressing the New 
M>xico Cattle Growers Association. 

The date, he said, will be set far enough 
in advance that feeders will know how to 
govern their purchases. 
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“I have been extremely hopeful that sub- 
sidies could be removed at a time when it 
would aid the producer without effecting the 
destruction of the cattle industry,” he con- 
tinued. 

The Cabinet member assured the cattle- 
men that America would avoid the pitfalls 
that followed the last war and urged them 
to go about their tasks with the knowledge 
that the bottom won’t drop out of things. 

A food dealers’ spokesman here declared 
that the meat supply had improved so much 
in recent weeks that the commodity could 
be taken off rationing entirely. 

E. F. Guckenberger, secretary of the New 
York State Retail Food Merchants Associa- 
tion, said many retailers here were sending 
meat back to wholesalers because consumers 
lacked enough red ration points to buy it. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I hope 
the action taken by the Office of Price 
Administration, as se} forth in its news 
release, will become completely effective. 
With that in mind I took up with the 
Office of Price Administration the ques- 
tion whether they would remove the point 
requirements on meat, because it is my 
theory that inasmuch as the OPA has 
now done away with the meat quotas, 
which I think is a very fine thing, and in 
view of the fact that we are now having 
the seasonal heavy runs of cattle, cattle 
should be permitted to be sold and 
slaughtered and then ma:z!zeted without 
any point restrictions. If that is done 
we will obtain the best distribution we 
possibly can obtain and I think we will 
also obtain the best prices we can possi- 
bly obtain, because it is my theory that 
production control to a great extent con- 
trols prices. 

Mr. President, a memorandum ad- 
dressed to me under date of September 
11 directed to my attention the fact that 
Mr. Max McCullough had just confirmed 
this morning’s report that no date has 
been set for lifting meat rationing; that 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Bowles have not 
conferred yet on a lifting date, that is 
a date for lifting the points from meat, 
which has been predicted as October 1. 

The memorandum further states in 
effect that OPA’s action on Saturday 
night removing all limits on slaughter of 
livestock was taken in expectation of 
heavy runs of cattle to packing houses, 
and this move was generally thought to 
be a forewarning of the end of rationing. 

The memorandum states further: 

As you know, point values on meat were 
lowered over 20 percent as of September 1— 
and Mr. McCullough says they will be low- 
ered again on October 1, but he can give no 
word on the end of meat rationing. 


The reason being that the Office of 
Price Administration and the Secretary 
of Agriculture have not yet agreed on 
the date of October 1. 

Mr. President, a step in the right di- 
rection was taken when quotas on 
slaughtering were removed, especially in 
view of the fact of the heavy runs that 
are now approaching at this season of 
the year. But the removal of the slaugh- 
tering quotas will not help the situation 
unless ration points are removed, be- 
cause it is one thing to kill the animal, 
and it is another thing to permit the flow 
of the meat freely over the retail coun- 
ters of this country. 
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I hope Members of the Senate will use 
their good offices with Mr. Bowles, for 
whom I have the highest regard, and 
with Mr. McCullough especially, and see 
if arrangement cannot be made for meat 
ration points to be taken off on Octo- 
ber 1, and if possible, sooner, because 
the sooner meat points are removed the 
better will be the distribution and the 
more meat will flow into the homes of 
this country. 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2) to provide for Fed- 
eral aid for the development, construc- 
tion, improvement, and repair of public 
airports in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. BREWSTER]. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
will speak for only a moment. I think 
the discussion has made it very clear 
that the only purpose of my amendment 
is to determine the issue between the 
States and the city authorities, and the 
presentation made by the Senator from 
Nevada {[Mr. McCarran], which empha- 
sized the rather comprehensive charac- 
ter of my amendment, I think he will 
agree, simply deals with the portions of 
the measure which could be calculated 
to create these distinct authorities in 
the city or some other agency. 

With that statement I am quite ready 
for a vote at any time the Senator de- 
sires. 

Mr. McC ARRAN. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I suggest the ab- 


Aiken Gurney Murdock 
Andrews Hart Murray 
Austin Hatch O’Daniel 
Bailey Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Radcliffe 
Barkley Hickenlooper Reed 
Bilbo Hill Revercomb 
Brewster Hoey Robertson 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Brooks Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Smith 
Burton Knowland Stewart 
Byrd La Follette Taft 
Capper Lucas Taylor 
Carville McCarran Tobey 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Cordon McFarland Vandenberg 
Donnell McKellar Wagner 
Downey McMahon Walsh 
Ellender Magnuson Wherry 
Ferguson Maybank White 
Fulbright Mead Wiley 
George Millikin Young 
Gerry Moore 

Guffey Morse 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-three Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
amendments, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster! to 
the committee amendment. | 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say only a few words. Yesterday, in a 
colloquy between the Senator from Maine 
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and myself and others, I indicated my 
feeling that these amendments were 
unwise, notwithstanding the analogies 
which have been drawn between this 
program and the construction of high- 
ways and other cooperative activities be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. I feel that any local community, 
any city or county, which wishes on its 
own to inaugurate a program for the 
construction of airports ought to be al- 
lowed to deal directly with the Federal 
Government. Otherwise I believe that 
we shall run the risk of upsetting pro- 
grams in many progressive communities 
which are able and willing to assume the 
responsibility of inaugurating these 
programs and carrying them out. 

I shall not go into the question of 
power involved in giving to a State 
agency control over the expenditure of 
Federal funds. It is not necessary to go 
into that question. It seems to me that 
in connection with many of what might 
be called the urban sections of the coun- 
try, the term “urban” does not neces- 
sarily mean building an airport in a city. 
The difference between class 1, class 2, 
and class 3 airports, and class 4 and 
class 5 airports, does not depend upon 
the size of the community. It depends 
upon the size of the airports. 

Up to the present time many city coun- 
cils, city administrations, and county 
administrations have taken the initiative 
in inaugurating the construction of air- 
ports to link up with interstate systems 
of air transportation. They ought to be 
permitted to deal directly with the aero- 
nautical authorities of the Government 
of the United States. They ought not 
to be required to go through the State 
authorities. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I feel 
compelled to vote against the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from 
Maine. I believe that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Ferguson], which has been agreed 
to, whether it was offered as a compro- 
mise between the two theories or for any 
other reason, adequately deals with the 
problem, and leaves the great urban 
centers and the great independent agen- 
cies free to deal with the aeronautical 
authorities of the Federal Government, 
free from any repression, influence, or 
arbitrary determination on the part of 
State authorities as to whether or not 
they shall have airports. 

For that reason I feel compelled to vote 
against the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTER] to 
the committee amendment. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
iliness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD], the Senator from New Mexico 
|Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Rhode 
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Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MITCHELL], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], 


‘the Senator from Utah [Mr: Tuomas], 


the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tyb- 
Incs], and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OVERTON] is detained in one of the Gov- 
ernment departments on matters per- 
taining to his State. I am advised that 
if present the Senator from Louisiana 
would vote “nay” on this question. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has a 
general pair with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLeER], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas] has a general 
pair with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Bripces]. 

Iam advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
InGs] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLER], who is necessarily 
absent, has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BaNKHEaD]. If 
present, the Senator from Nebraska 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], who would vote “yea” if 
present, and who is necessarily absent, 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas]. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SHIPSTEAD] are necessarily absent. 
Both of these Senators would vote “yea” 
if present. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] is absent because of illness. 
If present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WuLI1s1, and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Austin Gerry O'Daniel 
Bailey Gurney Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hart Reed 
Brewster Hawkes Saltonstall 
Briggs Hayden Smith 
Brooks Hickenlooper Taft 
Buck Hoey Tobey 
Byrd Johnston, 8.C. Walsh 
Capper Knowland Wherry 
Carville La Follette White 
Chandler McClellan Wiley 
Cordon Millikin Young 
Donnell Moore 
Fulbright Morse 

NAYS—33 
Aiken Hill Murdock 
Andrews Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Ball Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Barkley Lucas Revercomb 
Burton McCarran Robertson 
Downey McFarland Russell 
Ellender McKellar Stewart 
Ferguson McMahon Taylor 
George Magnuson Tunnell 
Guffey Maybank Vandenberg 
Hatch Mead Wagner 
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Bankhead Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Green Thomas, Okla, 
Bushfield Langer Thomas, Utah 
Butler Mitchell Tydings 
Capehart Myers Wheeler 
Chavez Overton Willis . 
Connally Pepper Wilson 
Eastland Shipstead 

So Mr. BREWSTER’s amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 


move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote just taken. 

Mr. REED. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment on page 33 of the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair requests the Senator to defer his 
amendment for a moment. Under the 
agreement there was another amend- 
ment, namely, on page 49, beginning 
with the word “Among”, in line 5, to 
strike out down through and including 
line 8 on page 50 and to renumber the 
succeeding sections. The present occu- 
pant of the chair understands that 
while he was absent awhile ago it was 
agreed that that amendment should be 
next considered. ; 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, is 
that the amendment dealing with the 
right of Federal condemnation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That matter has 
been rather fully discussed. I agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts 
that it is not of great consequence one 
way or the other, so I shall not request a 
record vote. I simply ask for a vote on 
the question whether to give the Federal 
Government the right of condemnation 
in connection with these airports. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment will not prevail, 
because this method of making sure that 
either the State or a municipal agency 
may have suitable ground on which to 
construct an airport has been worked 
out so that only on request of a State 
can the Federal Government proceed in 
condemnation. I hope the amendment 
will not be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Maine to the committee amendment on 
page 49, in line 5. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maine whether his 
amendment proposes to take away or 
deny the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to condemn. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The bill as report- 
ed by the committee includes the power 
of condemnation for the Federal author- 
ity, on the request of the State or other 
local agency. My amendment would 
strike out that provision, so that such 
additional authority would not be cre- 
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ated. My amendment would leave the 
full power of condemnation with the 
States, where it now resides. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I recall, under 
the Federal-aid highway legislation, pro- 
vision is made that the States shall fur- 
nish the rights-of-way. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under that pro- 
gram the responsibility rests upon the 
States to procure the rights-of-way be- 
fore Federal aid is available. I simply 
express my own view when I say that I 
think we should follow that same policy 
in connection with this legislation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I believe that is a 
sound principle. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Maine or the Senator from Nevada 
whether there is any provision in the bill 
as reported by the committee which 
would require a State to furnish the 
rights-of-way or the property upon 
which an airport would be constructed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The bill so provides. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill makes that 
provision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It provides that the 
land must be furnished by either the 
State or the local authority; does it? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Maine to the committee amendment on 
page 49 in line 5. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I offer an amend- 
ment on page 33 of the bill, in line 16, 
after the word “first”, to strike out “post- 
war”; after the words “year” and before 
the comma, to insert “following the en- 
actment of this act”; and in line 17, after 
the word “successive”, to strike out “post- 
war.” The language would then read: 

For the purpose of carrying out the Fed- 
eral-aid airport program authorized by the 
act, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Administrator, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, $100,000,000 for the first fiscal 
year following the enactment of this act, 
and $100,000,000 for each of the four succes- 
Sive fiscal years thereafter— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I always 
hesitate to disagree with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], particu- 
larly in connection with a matter on 
which he lays so much stress as he does 
with respect to the bill under considera- 
tion. I shall vote against the pending 
bill for two reasons: First, it represents 
an unsound policy. The aviation indus- 
try, carried on largely by private capital, 
is already heavily subsidized. It is a 
competing form of transportation. This 
bill would increase the subsidy already 
paid for carrying on one of the compet- 
ing forms of public transportation. Mr. 
President, the Congress should not sup- 
port such a measure. It is not fair; it 
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. not good policy, and it ought not to be 
one. 

Secondly, sooner or later we must stop 
spending money in such amounts as 
$500,000,000. The only thing that keeps 
this Nation from becoming known as a 
bankrupt nation is the confidence which 
our people and the peoples of the re- 
mainder of the world generally have that 
somehow we will pull through. There is 
no one who can blueprint any method or 
policy by which we can take care of our 
enormous public debt and keep our Gov- 
ernment running even without trying to 
find some way by which to pay off the 
debt. In the name of Almighty God and 
sound public policy we should stop this 
spending, and the way to stop spending 
is to begin now. Following the Civil War 
a question arose to as to whether specie 
payments should be resumed. Uncle 
John Sherman, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, said, ‘““‘The way to resume is to 
resume.” He was correct. The way to 
stop spending money is to stop spending 
it except when the purpose of the spend- 
ing is definitely necessary to the general 
public interest. The present proposal 
does not fall within that category. 

An attempt has been made to com- 
pare the building of airports with the 
building of highways. No two things 
could be further apart than the program 
for building highways and a program for 
building airports. In the first place, it 
is true, as the Senator from Kentucky 
said yesterday, the Federal Government 
started its participation in highway 
building before it started collecting a 
tax on the sale of gasoline. But the fact 
is that in recent years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has collected more money from 


the excise taxes imposed upon users of - 


the highways than has been used for 
Federal aid in connection with highway 
systems. That is not true in connection 
with aviation. Here the beneficiaries 
pay nothing. All the people of the 
United States use the highways. An in- 
significant fraction of them uses avia- 
tion. There is every reason in the world 
why a national highway system is of vital 
necessity to the interests of the people 
generally in this country. That is not 
so in the case of aviation. As a matter 
of fact, aviation is being developed very 
largely—I am referring to aviation that 
is not military in characted—by private 
companies for profit. They are making 
a profit. The Senator from Nevada, in 
preparing the bill, could have made the 
proposal a self-liquidating one. If he 
had done so I should be delighted to vote 
for it. If the proposed expenditure were 
to be paid back as the airports come into 
use, by the people who use them and 
make a profit from them, doubtless the 
proposal could be made self-liquidating. 

So, Mr. President, while quite defi- 
nitely in the minority, I want to make 
my record not only upon this bill, but 
upon every bill of a similar character 
which may come before the Senate while 
our National Treasury is bankrupt. I 
shall vote against such bills unless there 
can always be shown to be an urgent 
need for them in the general public in- 
terest. Fearing that there may not be 
a roll call upon the passage of the pend- 
ing bill, I want to have the Recorp show 
my position with respect to it. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move to 
strike out at the beginning of line 16, 
on page 33, “$100,000,000” and insert 
“$75,000,000”, and at the end of line 16 
to strike out “$100,000,000” and insert 
“$75,000,000.” So far as I know the 
figure “$100,000,000” was simply taken 
out of the air. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator have a copy of his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not have a copy. My 
motion would simply strike out the 
“$100,000,000” in each instance and sub- 
stitute “$75,000,000.” The total expend- 
iture would thereby be reduced from 
$500,000,000 to $375,000,000 for the 5 
years. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. What is the neces- 
sity of providing $75,000,000 for 5 years? 
Why not make it $75,000,000 for 1 year, 
and then take another look at it the fol- 
lowing year? 

Mr. TAFT. I believe that if we are 
going to make a plan for public works 
it is wise to make it for a number of 
years in advance. I do not object to the 
5-year period. Perhaps it is a little long, 
but I think that if we are going to en- 
courage and develop a program for a 
system of airports—and I am in favor of 
doing so with some Federal assistance— 
it must be longer than for 1 year. I feel 
very strongly that we do not know what 
the Federal Budget is going to be, we 
do not know what the expenses of the 
Federal Government are going to be, we 
do not know what the taxes are going 
to be, and we do not know whether we 
are creating an additional deficit, or 
whether we will have money to spend. I 
feel that in connection with all these ex- 
penditures—and one bill after another 
calling for appropriations will be coming 
before the Senate—we should go about 
the matter very cautiously and very 
carefully. I believe that we should hold 
the figures down as much as we possibly 
can do so. I believe in the development 
of the air industry. The development of 
air transportation is one of the indus- 
tries which we should encourage during 
the postwar period. I believe that a 
program along that line is justified, but 
I also feel that we should hold the ex- 
penditure to as reasonable a figure as 
possible. I could have provided in my 
amendment for $50,000,000, but it seems 
to me that $75,000,000 a year represents 
a substantial reduction and yet will meet 
the demands of the situation. 

Mr. McMAHON. It seems to me that 
the Senator’s remarks are sensible and 
well taken. However, I can see no good 
reason for providing that the expendi- 
tures be made over a period of years. I 
think we should provide for 1 year, and 
at the end of that period we could con- 
sider the matter further. 

Mr. TAFT. I should be glad to have 
the Senator offer any amendment to my 
amendment he wishes to present, and I 
would not greatly object to supporting it, 
but I should like to make the statement, 
if I may, as to why I think there should 
be at least a reduction in the figure now 
»~rovided by the bill. 
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In the first place, there is no Federal 
Budget today. I have here perhaps the 
best study that has been made by the 
Brookings Institution, and they show the 
estimates in three classes for 1949, which 
they consider the first postwar normal 
year. They estimate the minimum at 
$18,800,000,000 for the Federal Budget, 
maximum of $25,840,000,000, and a prob- 
able Federal Budget of $22,000,000,000, 
without any of the increases which are 
now being proposed, and which the Sen- 
ate will have to consider. 

On the other hand, the tax results, so 
far as they have been estimated, seem to 
indicate that under the present tax sys- 
tem, if we go into the fiscal year 1947 
with the present tremendously high 
taxes, we are likely to raise only about 
$32,000,000,000 a year. 

The Senator from Georgia I[Mr. 
Georce], the distinguished Chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, has proposed 
a reduction of taxes which amounts to 
five or six billion dollars a year, which 
will reduce the Federal revenue to ap- 
proximately $26,000,000,000. If we pro- 
ceed as we are now going without any 
attempt to save, we will find that we can- 
not hope for any further reduction in 
taxes if we are to meet the expenses of 
the Federal Government, and that is 
without making any payment on the na- 
tional debt. 

I think the Senator from Georgia 
hopes, as I hope, that if we make a re- 
duction of five or six billion dollars this 
year, we should be able to reduce the 
taxes that much more next year, or the 
second year, and that we will then have 
a system which will still represent a very 
high tax assessment, but I think it will 
not be one which we cannot hope to sup- 
port and still have expansion in industry. 

The spending proposals which are now 
before the Congress I have enumerated 
once or twice before, and they are very 
substantial. We have a bill proposing 
$550,000,000 annually for aid to educa- 
tion. 

We have a bill appropriating $100,- 
000,000 for aid in financing vocational 
education. 

We have a national food allotment 
stamp plan involving $500,000,000. 

We have already passed a rural elec- 
trification measure calling for an ex- 
penditure of $200,000,000. 

We have a bill for a Rural Telephone 
Administration, $50,000,000. 

There is a bill to provide annual 
aid in the construction of hospitals, 
$110,000,000. 

There are proposals of various kinds 
for further aid to States in the health 
programs, amounting to $600,000,000 a 
year, 

There is a bill for school-lunch pro- 
grams, proposing $100,000,000 a year. 

There is a bill to aid the States in 
eliminating river pollution, $50,000,000 a 
year. 

There is the bill for aid for aeronauti- 
cal experiments, $50,000,000. 

There is provision for 
subsidies for public 
$80,000,000. 

We have proposals for aid to foreign 
governments, in the nature of loans, 
which may or may not be repaid. Evi- 
dently we are going to have at least 


additional 
housing, about 


$3,000,000,000 in requests from the Brit- 
ish, in addition to all we have already 
provided under the Bretton Woods 
agreements, and the three and a half 
billion dollars we have provided for the 
Export-Import Bank. 

We have various veterans’ bills, the 
largest being one for a bonus of a thou- 
sand dollars, which will cost $13,000,- 
000,000. 

There is a bill to increase Federal 
salaries by proposing a 30-hour week, 
which will cost probably $500,000,000 a 
year. 

The President has indicated his inten- 
tion to submit an additional program for 
UNRRA costing $1,350,000,000. 

There is $25,000,000 for the Inter- 
American Highway. 

There is $500,000,000 a year for vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

There is $500,000,000 more for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The total spending that has been pro- 
posed in Congress might easily run the 
Federal Budget up to $50,000,000,000 a 
year, and, so far as I can see, no one can 
devise a system of taxation which is not 
too burdensome which will produce more 
than about $25,000,000,000, and I think 
that would be very burdensome. Cer- 
tainly, I hope we can hold the Budget 
fairly close to $20,000,000,000 a year. 
There is a big difference between $20,- 
600,000,000 and $25,000,000,000. If the 
Budget shall amount to $25,000,000,000 
a year, I think we will have such a 
burdensome system of taxation that it 
will actually choke enterprise and the 
production which will be necessary to 
produce the very taxes we are trying to 
obtain. 

Therefore it seems to me that in con- 
nection with every project proposed, we 
should hold the program to as reason- 
able a figure as possible. I myself have 
in mind that we can provide for public 
works and the various social welfare 
plans which have been proposed by add- 
ing to all previous expenses perhaps a 
billion dollars, that is, in addition to the 
highway program of $500,000,000 a year, 
which is the largest part of our public- 
works program. I hope we can hold to 
that, and I believe that if we are to do 
it, whenever any of these meritorious 
projects are presented—and many of 
them are meritorious—we should hold 
them to just as low a figure as possible. 

The general feeling is that we have to 
put people to work. I would say that, 
so far as the public-works program for 
that purpose is concerned, we should 
plan it. I am very hopeful that condi- 
tions in private industry are going to be 
such, the demand is going to be so great— 
the backlog of demand is now very 
great—that as soon as we get over the 
period of reconversion, we shall have 
one of the most prosperous periods in 
our history, and we do not want to set 
up tremendous competition on the part 
of the Federal Government if we are to 
have such prosperity. I do not believe 
there is any justification, from that 
standpoint, in providing these perma- 
nent public-works programs, which are 
going to take a year to get going, and 
which will produce work and employ- 
ment at the very time when it is un- 
necessarv anv longer to do so. We might 
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say the Nation is entirely shabby, and 
out of repair, and hundreds of millions 
of dollars can be spent on bringing the 
plant up to normal, I believe that is the 
only kind of work we can get going in 
the next 6 months, when we will face 
the only serious crisis of unemployment. 

For these reasons I think when these 
measures are prepared, they should be 
prepared in the most reasonable 
amounts, and I hope very much that the 
Senate may see fit to provide in this bill 
$75,000,000 a year, and at least show its 
intention of approaching these problems 
from an economical standpoint. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that a hundred million dol- 
lars, spent over 2 years, would meet his 
suggestion about the necessity for in- 
telligent planning, and yet provide suffi- 
cient funds to inaugurate the program? 

Mr. TAFT. I think so. 

Mr. McMAHON. WhatI have in mind 
is that, apparently, there is no field in 
which technological progress has been 
so rapid, as in the field of aviation. 
Within 2 years these great airports, call- 
ing for landing strips from eight to ten 
thousand feet long, might be obsolete, 
due to the fact that the present planes, 
giant though they are, might be replaced 
by rocket-propelled and jet-propelled 
planes, which would require only short 
runways. So I think it is not wise to 
tie ourselves up to a 5-year plan, but I 
suggest $100,000,000 for 2 years. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, what would 
the Senator think of having a 3-year. 
program of $75,000,000 a year, as I pro- 
pose, so as to inaugurate a fairly gen- 
eral plan? It will really take 2 or 3 years 
to complete many of these projects. Iam 
glad to accept any reasonable amend- 
ment which is in accord with the will of 
the Senate, but I do not want to indicate 
any opposition to the whole project. I 
think it is generally a very worthy 
project. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not wish to be 
understood as being in opposition to the 
project. It seems to me that $100,000,000 
matched with another $100,000,000 is 
about all that will be available for the 
first 2 years. I think the 2-year period 
is quite sufficient. Let the sponsors of 
the proposal come back to us at the ex- 
piration of that time, and we can then 
consider what to do. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] offered his amendment 
I had in mind to offer an amendment re- 
ducing the amount of the annual au- 
thorization to $50,000,000 a year. I shall 
offer that amendment now as a substi- 
tute for the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I want it understood 
first that I favor the general objectives 
of the bill. I think we all recognize that 
there is going to be tremendous develop- 
ment in the field of aviation within the 
next few years. I do not think the Fed- 
eral Government should hesitate to take 
part in promoting this program, but I 
agree with what the Senator from Ohio 
has said with respect to proposals for 
huge Federal expenditures. We ought to 
approach them with caution. 
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If there ever was a time in America 
when we ought to begin to think and act 
in terms of economy, now is the time. 
For that reason, Mr. President, I believe 
the amount proposed in the bill as well 
as the amount proposed by the amend- 
ment cffered by the Senator from Ohio 
are far too large and ambitious, and do 
not represent a cautious approach to the 
problem. Certainly after having pro- 
ceeded with the program for a year or 
two, when we have gained experience, 
and have had opportunity for further 
observation and an opportunity to de- 
termine the real need, and the response 
that is being given to the proposal from 
the different communities throughout the 
United States, then if the program is not 
adequate and if the authorization is not 
adequate, it will be very easy for the 
Congress, when it recognizes that fact, 
to increase the authorization from time 
to time. But once we commit ourselves 
by the passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion to an authorization of $500,000,009 
it will be accepted that we are going 
through with a program of that pro- 
portion. 

Mr. President, in spite of all the an- 
ticipated development of aviation and 
the progress we anticipate it will make 
within the next few years, I seriously 
doubt that the country can absorb a 
progrem of this kind. If it does, there 
will be a $1,000,000,000 airport construc- 
tion program in the Nation within 5 
years’ time. During the war period, 
through the work of the Army and the 
Navy, and in the general national de- 
fense program and in the war effort, we 
have already constructed many airports 
throughout the Nation. We do not know 
what we are going to do with some of 
them today. I know of one very large 
airport constructed in my home State in 
connection with a testing ground for 
ammunition and explosives which is lo- 
cated in a comparatively small com- 
community. Even if the Government 
turned that airport over to the city free, 
the community is not large enough to 
maintain and support it. There are @ 
number of such situations throughout 
the Nation. A number of airports have 
been built as well as training flelds. I 
think before we launch upon such a tre- 
mendous and so ambitious a program as 
this we ought to reduce the amount and 
proceed with caution. 

Frankly, Mr. President, if I were sim- 
ply setting the figure in my own mind, I 
think it should even be less than $50,- 
000,000 a year, but I feel that we ought 
to have a program of this character. 
Others think the program ought to be 
on the basis of the figures contained in 
the bill as it was reported by the com- 
mittee and as it is now before the Senate. 
I feel that $50,000,000 a year for a period 
of 5 years will not only be adequate, but 
that it will meet the needs of the coun- 
try, and certainly at this time, at the 
very beginning of the postwar era, with 
sO many demands being made upon the 
Federal Government for more money and 
greater spending for this purpose and 
that purpose, the wise thing for the Con- 
gress to do is to approach the question 
in a cautious and conservative manner. 
Let us proceed at this time on the basis 
of $50,000,000 a year until experience and 
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development indicates that that program 
ought to be enlarged and expanded. 

Mr. President, I offer my amendment 
as a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tart] to the committee amend- 
ment, will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. In the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Tart on page 33, line 16, 
it is proposed to strike out $75,000,000 
and insert $50,000,000. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is entitled to recognition. I 
should like to yield to him. He has been 
on his feet for some time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has been on his 
feet longer than I have. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Vermont if he will permit me to do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I yield. . 

Mr. WALSH. The Navy Department 
has called my attention to certain prin- 
ciples it would like to have incorporated 
in this bill. I have conferred with the 
Senator from Nevada and he thinks they 
are already embodied in the bill, and I 
am inclined to agree with him, but I 
should like, for the sake of the record, 
that he make an affirmative statement. 

The Navy Department requests that 
the following principles be incorporated 
in the bill: 

(a) All airports developed or improved 
with Government funds should be avail- 
able at all times on a limited basis for vse 
by Government aircraft in common with 
others without charge. 

(b) The Government should have the right 
to full and unrestricted possession and con- 
trol of such airports during the period of 
any national emergency. 


I understand the Senator has stated 
that though the language is not the same 
as that suggested by the Navy Depart- 
ment, these principles are within the 
scope of the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say to the 
Senator that I drew the Senator’s at- 
tention to the language of the bill and 
I am certain that the principles he calls 
attention to are adequately covered by 
the language of the bill. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. 
tentively to the answer given by the 
Senator from Nevada to the question 
asked him by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I cannot find in the bill any 
language which covers the postwar use 
of the surplus Army and Navy fields 
which the Army and Navy will shortly 
turn over to the Surplus Property Board. 
I find nothing in the bill to protect the 
Government’s use in the national emer- 
gency of the hundreds and hundreds of 
fields involved. I would appreciate be- 
ing referred by the Senator from Nevada 
to that portion of the bill which he 
thinks protects the Federal Govern- 
ment’s right in the postwar use of these 
fields after they are turned back to the 
Surplus Property Board. 


I have listened at-, 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Would the bill pro- 
tect the Federal Government in the use 
of the fields after they are turned back? 
Is that the question? 

Mr. McMAHON. That is the question. 
I understand that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is concerned about the 
right of the Government to use, during 
some: future national emergency, fields 
which we have constructed at an expense 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. I 
will say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that there may be such a provision 
in the bill, but I have not found it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That was not the 
question of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. The inquiry which I 
made was not in reference to airfields 
which become surplus property, but air- 
fields which are operated, controlled, and 
developed as a result of the proposed 
legislation. The Navy Department has 
not called my attention to what control 
it should have, and what rights it should 
have over airfields which become surplus 
property. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that that would be a very 
proper subject for treatment in this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I am inclined to agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that if an 
airport is turned over as surplus property 
to a municipality or State, it can be 
turned over with any conditions which 
may be imposed by the conveying agency. 
In other words, if the Navy has an air- 
port which it cessiders surplus, and 
wishes to turn over to a State, it can 
turn it over with any condition it may 
impose as to return for future use. 

Mr. McMAHON. Let me say to the 
Senator that there is no legislative guide 
or direction on the books, either in the 
Surplus Property Act or in this bill, set- 
ting forth the conditions under which 
cities and States shall use these airports, 
subject to use by the National Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is nothing 
which requires the Army or the Navy to 
turn over the airports, either. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I know that they are 
going to turn them over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not know that. 

Mr. MCMAHON. i happen to Know it, 
and I think that situation should be 
taken care of. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator may 
know it, but the Congress does not know 
it. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator can 
learn the facts from the same source 
from which I learned them. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
believe that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut has raised a very important question, 
and I should like to contribute this 
thought: Recognizing this situation, 
during August we called a conference in 
Maine with the Federal authorities con- 
cerned, including the highest represent- 
atives of both the Army and the Navy. 
We asked this specific question: Since 
we have five class 5 airports in Maine, 
built almost entirely by Federal funds, 
some of which airports the Government 
was preparing to abandon, we wanted to 
know what the situation was going to be. 
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I can say that the War and Navy Depart- 
ments themselves are entirely unclear 
as to how the problem should be han- 
dled. I believe that it is a matter of 
the highest importance, on which there 
should be a declaration of Federal policy 
by the Congress. I hope the Senator 
from Connecticut will address himself 
to the question and perhaps propose an 
amendment or legislation dealing with 
the question. I can assure him that 
every State in the Union will face the 
same situation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Let me Say to the 
Senator from Maine that I now have an 
amendment on the desk, which I should 
like to call up for discussion, which would 
take care of this problem, if this is the 
proper time to take it up. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
yield for the consideration of an amend- 
ment at this time. 

I hope that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart], and any 
other amendment which would cripple 
the airport expansion program of the 
United States will be defeated. At this 
time I believe that we should look ahead, 
and not backward. We should realize 
the situation in which the country finds 
itself at the present time. We must 
realize that we have a national debt of 
almost $300,000,000,000. In order to take 
care of that debt and maintain the value 
of the bonds which the people of the 
country have bought, we must have a 
tremendous expansion of our national 
economy and business. We cannot have 
such an expansion unless we have a 
great expansion of our transportation 
systems of all kinds. 

It has been said that no study has been 
given to this question, and that the 
amount of $100,000,000 is purely arbi- 
trary. As I understand, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has made a 
thorough study. It has determined 
upon the program which is necessary 
adequately to service the United States 
with airports. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. To emphasize what 
the Senator is saying, let me say that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration set 
up a program of $625,000,000 over a 
period of 10 years. We thought dif- 
ferently in the committee, and set up a 
program of $100,000,000 for 5 years. The 
House is now working on a bill which car- 
ries a larger sum. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure that if this 
sum is not sufficient, it will be increased 
by the House or in conference. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment to 
take up a bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; because I expect to 
take only a few minutes longer. If the 
Senator from Texas does not mind, I 
am sure that I shall take less time than 
he would take, because I am almost 
through with what I have to say. I do 
not wish to be discourteous, but I shall 
consume only a few minutes more, and 


I know that any bill which might be © 
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taken up would consume more time than 
that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to leave 
the Chamber to attend a meeting of the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. AIKEN. The sum of $100,000,000 
has been determined upon by the com- 
mittee, and I assume that.the commit- 
tee made a thorough study before it 
made its recommendation. This is no 
time for us to go along. with those in- 
terests which advocate a policy of 
scarcity, because that will not suffice to 
keep our country on a sound basis in the 
future. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REep] 
stated that the expenditures on airports 
were all outgo, with noincome. If Iam 
correctly informed, Mr. President, ap- 
proximately 25 years ago the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLar], who is now President pro 
tempore of the Senate, secured the inau- 
guration of the air-mail system in the 
United States. At the time he pro- 
moted it he was subject to ridicule and 
was joked about because he saw a fu- 
ture in the air-mail system. However, 
during the past year the air-mail serv- 
ice of the United States made a profit 
of about $25,000,000 for our Government, 
or 25 percent of the annual amount 
which is asked for an airport expansion 
program. It is entirely conceivable that 
if this airport expansion program were 
put through and the air-mail rates 
should remain as they are now the profit 
on the air-mail business alone would pay 
the entire cost of this construction pro- 
gram. I feel that the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 would not be an expense to 
the United States, but would be a sound 
investment, which would yield very bene- 
ficial returns to our country. I hope 
that any amendment which would crip- 
ple the airport expansion program of the 
United States will be rejected. 

I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not mean to 
interrupt the Senator again, but I thank 
him just the same. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam practically through. 
APPOINTMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICIALS 

AS REFEREES IN BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1365. The bill 


- has been unanimously reported favor- 


ably by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 1365) to 
amend section 35 of the Bankruptcy Act 
to permit the appointment of supervising 
conciliation commissioners as referees in 
bankruptcy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, un- 
der the present law commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Lemke Farm Adjust- 
ment Act cannot be appointed as referees 
in bankruptcy. A person may not be 
appointed as a referee in bankruptcy 
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if he holds any office under the United 
States or any State, with the exception 
of certain specific offices. Notaries 
public and certain others are exempted, 
This bill would simply include among the 
exemptions supervising conciliation com- 
missioners. A certain judge in my State 
wishes to appoint as a referee in bank- 
ruptcy a friend of mine who is an ad- 
juster of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and he cannot do so under the law. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
WHERRY] is a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. He knows all about this 
subject. He has had some experience 
with it, and he strongly favors the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. [I heartily support the 
bill, and I hope that my colleagues will 
also support it. 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, was ‘the 
bill unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The bill was unani- 
mously reported favorably. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I did not 
hear all the remarks of the Senator from 
Texas; but is the proposed legislation 
inspired by a desire to take care of a 
specific situation in Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; but the lan- 
guage is general. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does the Senator believe 
that the general value is sufficient to 
justify the passage of the bill? , 

Mr. CONNALLY. It would apply to 
the Senator from New Hampshire as well 
as to anyone else. 

Mr. TOBEY. With that understanding 
and interpretation, I will say “amen.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator from 
New Hampshire can find time, amid his 
onerous duties, to be consulted, this bill 
will apply to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That clause (2) of 
section 35 (relating to qualifications of ref- 
erees) of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved 
July 1, 1898, as amended (52 Stat. 857; 
U. S, C., 1940 edition, title 11, sec. 63), is 
amended to read as follows: “(2) not hold- 
ing any office of profit or emolument under 
the laws of the United States or of any State 
other than commissioners of deeds, justices 
of the peace, masters in chancery, notaries 
public, or supervising conciliation commis- 
sioners.” 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2) to provide for Federal 
aid for the development, construction, 
improvement, and repair of public air- 
ports in the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, referring 
to the remarks of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], I wish to suggest 
another reason why we should be eco- 
nomical in the matter of granting aid 
to cities. I read from the New York 
Times’ account of the Idlewild airport 
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proposal. It says that the cost of the 
field and the central terminal building 
will be $90,000,000, while an additional 
$70,600,000 will be spent for hangars, 
shop facilities, and a 3-mile-long, two- 
story arcade enclosing the terminal area. 
I read from a further portion of the 
article: 

The comptroller expressed the hope that 
the leases for airport space would be ready 
to sign in about 10 days, so that they could 
be presented to the board of estimate and 
advertised for a public hearing. The board 
will receive a report outlining the financial 
prospects of the airport. Mr. McGoldrick 
declared his complete confidence that the 
airport would be “a financially sound, self- 
supporting investment.” 


Under this bill, although New York 
will spend $90,000,000 on this airport, 
we would put up $45,000,000, and they 
would get their airport for almost noth- 
ing; on their $45,000,000 investment they 
would get twice as much return as they 
were going to get on the $90,000,000 
investment. 

So, by reason of the facts cited by the 
Senator from Vermont, namely, that air 
traffic is profitable and is increasing, it 
seems to me that many of these airports 
will be self-supporting. If the Federal 
Government makes a hand-out of half 
the money, the city or State will get the 
airport for next to nothing. Probably 
that is not true of many of the small 
airports, but certainly it is true of many 
of the large ones. 

Furthermore, if the States get all the 
money from the Federal Government, 
they will build shops and concession 
buildings as large as they possibly can, 
and one-half the cost will be at the 
expense of the Federal Government, as 
I read the bill. So it seems-to me there 
is room for economy in the dispensation 
of Federal funds. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly the Sena- 


, tor does not intend to make the state- 


ment that the Federal Government is go- 
ing into the construction of buildings of 
the kind he has mentioned, because it is 
expressly provided in the bill and in every 
other bill about which I have ever known 
anything that all such buildings are to 
be erected by the municipality. 

Mr. TAFT. The bill says it shall in- 
clude the administrative buildings, in- 
cluding the construction of airport ad- 
ministration buildings, but it shall not 
include hangars. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. But from the fact that the 
hangars are expressly excluded, I assume 
that “administrative buildings” covers 
the ordinary buildings into which people 
would go, such as the main building at 
the Washington Airport or any other sim- 
ilar building. That covers the building 
where tickets are sold and where people 
buy reading matter, and so forth. 

If the Senator wishes to exclude that, 
that would meet my objection; but I do 
not understand that the provisions pres- 
ently proposed do exclude it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Of course, the ad- 
ministrative building is provided for, but 
the hangars and other buildings men- 


_ tioned in the article the Senator has read 


are not included. 

Mr. TAFT. I myself am rather aston- 
ished to find that Mr. McGoldrick, the 
comptroller of New York City, says that 
this airport, in which the city of New 
York without any encouragement or aid 
from _us is spending $90,000,000, is a 
sound, self-supporting investment. That 
is his statement. Certainly there should 
be some arrangement by which bonds 
would be issued or some other arrange- 
ment made so as to remove this burden 
from the Federal Government in the case 
of cities which do not need aid. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we appropri- 
ate $50,000,000 or $75,000,000 at this time, 
there will be nothing to prevent a future 
Congress from increasing the amount. 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. If it appears 
that we have the money in the fund or 
can raise it by a fair system of taxation 
or that we are on a going basis, I cer- 
tainly would not object to increasing it. 
But I think we should have in mind self- 
supporting investments before we begin 
to subsidize cities. However, that is an- 
other subject. I merely wish to say on 
this subject that I think there is a clear 
case for reducing the sum of $100,000,- 
000 a year for 5 years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to ask a 
question. I understand the amount of 
$100,000,000 a year for 5 years has been 
arrived at after a study. I understood 
yesterday that nearly everyone dis- 
avowed that study as being the program 
for the expenditure of this money. Is 
that study the basis for the $100;000,000 
to which reference has been made? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know the basis 
for the $100,000,000. I assume that, like 
the bill, it came out.of the air as a con- 
venient round figure. I assume it to be 
somewhat larger than necessary. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; it didnot. The 
bill was reported after studies were made 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and after testimony was given on the 
program with which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration desires to have 
go forward. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, this mat- 
ter is very important, and it is one which 
I believe should be decided after con- 
siderable discussion and consideration. 
It was before our committee for some 
time. It involved long study on the part 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
I am very much afraid it is not receiving 
the objective thought which it requires. 

I do not believe any of us, no matter 
how enthusiastic we may be, are able to 
raise our sights high enough to see the 
aviation activity which will exist in this 
country 1 year, 2 years, 5 years, or 10 
years hence. We are looking at the sub- 
ject in very much.the same light, per- 
haps, as that in which we looked into the 
question of highways and waterways. 
But here is a brand new industry. If I 
were to give reasonable figures for the 
appropriations necessary and needed for 
the airports which we should have in the 


next 5 years, I think my figures would be 
dwarfed by those. which would be found 
necessary as a result of our experience 
in the next 5 years. 

Mr. President, 3,000,000 of our boys 
in the armed forces will come home to us 
air-minded. They will continue their 
interest in aviation. Three million 
workers were employed in the aviation 
plants in the United States, and they are 
air-minded. In any State of the Union 
any sizable community which finds itself 
without an airport will be an unfortu- 
nate community. Every community in 
the United States should immediately 
plan for the construction of a county- 
wide airport. The States should have 
supplemental programs. 

Within 10 years we shall have in this 
country 500,000 airplanes flying the skies. 
Fifty thousand of them will be in the 
State of New York. From now on we 
shall be behind in the construction of 
airports. 

It may be said that technological 
changes will occur. If we look to the 
experiences of the immediate past, those 
technological changes will require larger 
and more airports. If perchance the 
technological changes require smaller or 
fewer airports—although I do not believe 
that can happen—we can, as has been 
said half a dozen times during this de- 
bate, modify the law, amend the law, or 
enlarge the law in succeeding sessions of 
the Congress. 

But, Mr. President, there are other 
considerations which should enter into 
this discussion. First of all, we are on 
the eve of a great expansion of aviation. 
Secondly, facilities for the expansion of 
aviation are a real investment in se- 
curity. We are the leader in the avia- 
tion world today, but will not remain the 
leader unless we take the necessary 
steps. Let us remain the leader. Fur- 
thermore, millions of our boys are going 
to look to aviation for employment when 
they return from the war. We already 
have a mounting army of unemployed, 
and the best statistics which we are able 
to gather from the most reliable sources 
tell us that there will be 8,000,000 men 
out of work by Christmas. 

Mr. President, this is the soundest pro- 
gram which is before the Senate at this 
particular time. It is better than any 
of the work programs of the past few 
years, and it should recommend itself 
because it Will provide work for the un- 
employed in an activity which will pay 
dividends. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] brought up the question of 
the Idlewild Airport, and the fact that 
it is a sound investment. That is true. 
It may be that thgre are not many air- 
ports in the country which are so at- 
tractive and so large in the number of 
airplanes they can accommodate as is 
the great New York airport, but there 
will be hundreds of such airports in the 
immediate years ahead, and there will 
be a great need for them. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if we ap- 
propriate $100,000,000 a year for the next 
5 years, only such part of the $100,000,- 
000 will be spent as the States and com- 
munities are willing to match, and no 
State or community will put up half the 
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money necessary to build airports unless 
the airports are needed in those States 
and communities. If they-are needed 
we should not by any means deprive 
those communities of the airports which 
they need and which are absolutely 
necessary to an expansion of industry 
and commerce in those localities. If the 
money is not needed, as the Senator from 
Arkansas and as the Senator from Ohio 
have implied, then the money will not be 
spent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer one other thought in con- 
formity with that of the Senator from 
Vermont. This bill is only an authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The matter comes 
back to Congress this year for an appro- 
priation. Congress may cut the appro- 
priation down if it sees fit to do so. 

Mr. MEAD. Thatis correct. This bill 
is an authorization. If the authoriza- 
tion is insufficient, it can be enlarged. 
If it is too large, it can be reduced. 

Mr. President, when the construction 
of the LaGuardia Airport was completed 
it was then considered to be the largest 
in the world. It was hardly put to use 
before it was so busy that immediate 
plans had to be drafted for the construc- 
tion of another airport. That shows 
how rapidly the aviation industry is de- 
veloping. 

I believe that we shall be amazed at 
the growth of this industry during the 
postwar period. The revenue which 
will be derived as a result of the com- 
merce developed and the taxes which will 
be collected as a result of the growth of 
this industry, will dwarf, in my opinion, 
the appropriation which we are dis- 
cussing today. We need the authoriza- 
tion provided in this bill. Iam sorry the 
bill is not more liberal in its treatment 
of the cities, because it was the cities of 
the United States which pioneered in the 
building of airports. Above all, we need 
the proposed law. It will fit admirably 
into the postwar picture. We have de- 
layed the adoption of such a measure 
altogether too long. Recommendations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
have been well studied, and every siz- 
able community in the United States will 
not only want an airport, but will need 
one in order to maintain its economic 
prestige. 

So, Mr. President, from the standpoint 
of security, from the standpoint of the 
necessity to meet demands, and from the 
standpoint of the work and opportunity 
which wil! be afforded by the enactment 
of this measure, I hope that it will be 
passed, and that it will be sent to con- 
ference. If during the next session of 
Congress, or the session following, we 
feel that we did not raise our sights high 
enough, or that we raised them too high, 
we can meet the situation in whatever 
way we believe to be best. But the plan- 
ning of the preparation for the construc- 
tion of airports, and doing the pre- 
liminary work in connection with their 
construction, should be a 5-year pro- 
gram, and I hope the program as con- 
tained in the pending bill will remain in 
the bill when it leaves this Chamber. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, at the 
present time there is being held a special 
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meeting of the Committee on Finance. 
I observe. that nearly all the members 
of the committee, excepting myself, are 
in attendance at the committee meeting. 
This afternoon we have a very important 
matter to consider. I hope, although I 
will not press for it, that further consid- 
eration of the bill may go over until 
tomorrow. I will not press for it if the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], 
who is in charge of the bill, wishes to 
continue consideration of the bill to a 
conclusion today. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I had hoped that 
the bill would go to a vote this afternoon 
and be disposed of. However, if there 
are Members of the Senate who cannot 
be here who would like to have further 
consideration of the bill go over until 
tomorrow, I shall not oppose such action. 

Mr. BAILEY. I can accommodate my- 
self to the situation by talking only 5 
or 10 minutes, 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BaILtey], because I am under the same 
embarrassment as he is, and hope to 
attend the meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee in order to consider a matter for 
which we were primarily called back 
from vacation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no objection, 
and, after holding an executive session 
further consideration of the bill may go 
over until tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it the understanding 
that the Senate is now to recess until 
tomorrow? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The plan is to hold 
an executive session after which the 
Senate will recess until tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of*executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting | several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Sundry nominations of persons for promo- 
tion or appointment in the Regular Corps 
of the United States Public Health Service. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
legislative clerk will proceed to call the 
Executive Calendar. 

TREATIES 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
Executive D (79th Cong., 1st sess.). 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may the treaties on the calendar go 
over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the treaties will go over, and 
the legislative clerk will proceed to state 
the nominations on the calendar, 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Claud N. Sapp to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Oscar Henry Doyle to be 
United States attorney for the western 
district of South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Vice Adm. Louis E. Denfeld to 
be Chief of the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel and Chief of Naval Personnel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Archie F. Howard to be major 
general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. That completes the calendar. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all confirma- 
tions of today. 


RECESS 


Mr. McCARRAN. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until tomorrow at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, September 12, 1945, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 11 (legislative day of 
September 10), 1945: 


IN THE Navy 


Civil Engineer Lewis B. Combs to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank of 
rear admiral, for temporary service, to rank 
from the 20th day of July 1942. 

Admiral Samuel M. Robinson, United States 
Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 27th day of 
August 1945. 

Vice Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the Ist 
day of September 1945. 

Rear Adm. Cato D. Glover, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the Ist 
day of December 1943. 

Rear Adm, Austin K. Doyle, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 19th 
day of December 1943. 

Rear Adm. Thomas G. W. Settle, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing on special duty with the commander in 
chief, United States Pacific Fleet, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty, to ran¥ 
from the 10th day of August 1945. 
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Rear Adm. Milton E. Miles, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, United States naval group, 
China, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty, to rank from the 13th day of 
August 1945. 

Commodore Oscar Smith, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to the commander in chief, 
United States Atlantic Fleet, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from the 12th day of April 1943. 

Commodore Benjamin V. McCandlish, 
United States Navy, to be a commodore in 
the Navy, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as commandant of a naval 
operating base, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from the 17th day 
of September 1943. 

Commodore Gordon Rowe, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, United States naval operatirg 
base, Midway, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from the 24th day 
of April 19:4. 

Commodore Elliott B. Nixon, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, Caribbean 
Sea Frontier, and commandant, Tenth Naval 
District, and 1-ntil reporting for other per- 
manent duty, to rank from the 3d day of 
April 1945. 

Commodore James K. Vardaman, Jr., 
United States Naval Reserve, to be a commo- 
dore in the Naval Reserve, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as naval 
aide to the President, to rank from the 9th 
day of August 1945. 

Commodore William §. Parsons, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing with the atomic bomb project, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from the 10th day of August 1945. 


Commodore William W. Behrens, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander, United States naval train- 
ing center, Bainbridge, Md., and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from the 22d day of August 1945. 

Commodore Mark L. Hersey, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander, United States naval oper- 
ating base, Manila Subic, and until report- 
ing for other permanent duty, to rank from 
the 24th day of August 1945. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 11 (legislative day 
of September 10), 1945. 

THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Claud N. Sapp to be United States attorney 
for the eastern district of South Carolina. 

Oscar Henry Doyle to be United States at- 
torney for the western district of South 
Carolina, 

IN THE NAvy 

Vice Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel and Chief of Naval Personnel, for 


a term of 4 years, effective from September 
15, 1945. 


IN THE MARINE CoRPS 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Archie F. Howard to be a major general in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service, 
from July 26, 1945. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Christ, the revelation of eter- 
nal love and the Saviour cf the world, 
be Thou our personal ideal; sweeten 
gladness with gratitude and every grief 
with comfort. We would be guided by 
Thy spirit—toiling for the good of our 
fellows, using our influence and our 
knowledge to soften sorrows, lift the 
burdens, and hasten the day when con- 
tentment and good will shall be among 
us aS an everlasting light. We plead for 
inward vision that will smooth exhaust- 
ing difficulty and give to aspiration mas- 
tery, progress, and success. Today, give 
wisdom and direction to the Congress. 
May it prescribe sovereign remedies that 
will touch the vitals of the Nation with 
the largest and the most promising fu- 
ture. Almighty God, be Thou the su- 
preme will in the current of our history, 
and be the power behind the purpose that 
sweeps uS on as a great people to a 
glorious destiny. In the name of the 
Teacher of man, we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
an editorial that appeared in the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. ROMULO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and to include a speech by Sen- 
ator TyYDINGS, also an editorial appear- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Pcst. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune, 
and also to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article appearing in the New 
York Daily Mirror of Friday, July 27, 
1945. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include several letters. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal entitled “A 
$25 Maximum for Jobless Pay” and to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal entitled “The Full Employment 
Bill.” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day, and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
in one an article in reference to vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

Mr. LANDIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in two instances and to include 
letters in each. 

Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
RecorD on the subject of the creation 
of an information service in the State 
Department. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReccrpD in two instances and to include 
a resolution in each. 


WHERE IS THE MONEY COMING FROM? 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan« 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
from Missouri; I am from Pennsylvania. 
You will have to show me. When we 
consider the various points recommend- 
ed by the President in his message to the 
Congress concerning jobless pay, -‘min- 
imum wages, great agricultural pay- 
ments, larger congressional pay, and a 
whole lot more that are going to require 
enormous sums of money, I want to know 
where you are going to get the money; 
when is he going to reduce taxes and 
still do all of these things; I just do 
not think it makes sense. He never 
mentioned that we should have a bal- 
anced Budget. I ask the question, 
Why? 

Someone other than Members of 
Congress should give a definition or ex- 
planation of how you are going to fulfill 
such promises. Certainly it is going to 
take something else than the remarks 
that we hear coming from those from 
Missouri, so you will have to show me. 

Why such spending? Why not bal- 
ance the Budget? Then we can reduce 
taxes. Then we can get a solvent Gov- 
ernment. Oh! I warn the Congress, 
let us get some sound business adminis- 
tration or else our Nation will suffer with 
a national debt of over $260,000,000,000. 
We must economize. We must not 
spend, spend, spend, elect, elect, elect. 
If we do we will perish, perish, perish. 


MILITARY PROBLEMS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and revise and 
extend’ my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is no question about the coun- 
try being deeply concerned and, in some 
sections, angrily aroused at the cum- 
bersome regulations proposed by the 
military for the release of the men 
drafted for military purposes. 
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The Selective Service Act was passed 
by Congress to raise an Army to fight this 
war. The war is now over. The military 
should not be permitted to use the Se- 
lective Service Act as an instrument to 
force compulsory military training upon 
this country. 

The draft age was lowered from 20 to 
18 in order to get sufficient manpower to 
fight the war. It is a fallacy to say they 
are needed to win the peace. 

The army of occupation should be 
made up of mature, seasoned men. It 
is a job for a policeman and not for 
teen-age youngsters. They should be in 
school. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Congress should insist and pass legisla- 
tion which would end the operation of 
the Selective Service Act and, as of No- 
vember 1, declare hostilities and the War 
Power Act terminated. Every soldier 
who was drafted to defend America in 
this crisis shall have the right to be dis- 
charged by May 1, 1946. 

This Congress should insist that all 
military personnel who have had 2 years’ 
service in the armed forces shall have 
the right to be dismissed within the next 
6 months. 

All liberated American prisoners of 
war should have the right to secure im- 
mediate discharge from the military 
services. 

The Military Affairs Committee should 
prepare an enlistment incentive program 
that will provide the forces necessary for 
occupation by voluntary methods. 

Bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to carry out the recommendations 
I have just made. Unless these bills are 
given immediate consideration, I shall 
enter a petition to your desk, which 
when signed by sufficient Members of 
Congress, will force consideration of bills 
dealing with selective service, discharge 
from the Army, liberation of war prison- 
ers, and voluntary enlistment program. 

These things, Mr. Speaker, are upper- 
most in the minds of the people in this 
country. They need and demand imme- 
diate attention. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, no one is more anxious than I 
am to have the boys and the girls dis- 
charged from the Army and the Navy as 
soon as possible. I wish, Mr. Speaker, 
that the proper officials of the Army and 
the Navy and the State Department 
could appear not only before the Com- 
mittees on Military and Naval Affairs, 
but before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and tell us why the men should 
be kept in. Weare taking up the investi- 
gation of Pearl Harbor. Neither the 
Congress nor the House was kept in- 
formed of conditions before Pearl Har- 
bor. Certainly none of us here wants a 
single man or woman let out too soon 
or kept in the armed services longer 
than is necessary. The public should be 
told the truth. The public cannot be 
blamed if if is not kept informed. 
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QUOTA RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of last week, the Republican Con- 
gressional Food Study Committee 
charged that OPA and the Department 
of Agriculture had failed utterly to carry 
out the will of Congress providing for the 
removal of quotas on small slaughterers. 

The committee disclosed that quotas 
had been removed from only 138 slaugh- 
terers while more than 15,000 were still 
restricted by OPA. 

As a result of these disclosures the 
Department of Agriculture met with OPA 
on Thursday and on Saturday, the quo- 
tas were abolished. 

Beef is now moving in great quantities 
from the slaughtering houses of the 
country but is piling up in the groceries 
and butcher shops because consumers do 
not have red points with which to pur- 
chase it. It is the butter story over and 
over again. This situation is serious and 
can and should be eliminated immedi- 
ately. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARNOLD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an article from the 
Wall Street Journal. 


RATIONING OF BUTTER 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
compliment the OPA and the War Food 
Administration for removing as many 
controls as they have up to date, but 
supplementing the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, may I say that the 
present situation with respect to butter 
is perfectly absurd. There is no reason 
in the world why the housewives of 
America should be compelled further to 
pay ration points for butter. 
trols over the sale and distribution of 
cream have been removed. The people 
can buy all the cream they want and 
make their own butter. There are no 
ration points involved. But when that 
same butter is made in a creamery and 
offered for sale to the people of America, 
they are compelled to pay ration points. 
The ration points on butter should be 
removed immediately in order to re- 


All con-: 
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move this ridiculous situation from the 
rationing program. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have, as 
have other Members of Congress, been 
giving some thought and study toward 
the best practical use and control of the 
atomic bomb, which by the grace of God 
was first developed by us instead of our 
ruthless enemy. 

On the morning of July 16, 1945, the 
most far-reaching and world shocking 
experimental test occurred in the desert 
of Arizona. The success of the first 
atomic bomb tested at that time com- 
pletely astounded even the scientists and 
others who had worked on its develop- 
ment. 

In all history no discovery has so com- 
pletely revolutionized the world. We 
have had many important discoveries in 
the past few years, that have permitted 
our gallant armed forces to move closer 
and closer to complete and total victory. 

We know that when the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, com- 
pletely destroying that city, it not only 
ended the war immediately but brought 
about what could very likely be a new 
world era. 

Developing the practical use of ura- 
nium has thrust upon us grave problems 
which must be dealt with immediately. 
Because of the dangerous consequences 
in this discovery, of its importance to the 
future of the world, both in war and in 
peace, adequate control and regulation 
must be provided. 

Consequently, Iam proposing in a con- 
current resolution that 2 joint committee 
of the Congress be created to make a full 
and complete study and investigation 
with respect to the use and control of the 
atomic bomb, to assist the Congress in 
dealing with the problems presented by 
its development. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is giving this important subject at- 
tention, as President Truman in his 
message a few days ago said, as you will 
recall, that he would have a further re- 
port on this subject at a later date. 
Certainly the Congress has the responsi- 
bility to the people and the national wel- 
fare of our Nation and it seems to me 
that such a study is not only desirable 
but necessary. 

I doubt if any of us yet know just what 
is the best approach to this subject at 
this time, and therefore, a joint commit- 
tee of this Congress to make this study 
and investigation seems to me highly 
important. I hope this Congress in its 
wisdom will give immediate attention to 
this all-important and new discovery. 

ANTHRACITE COAL 
Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to inform those who are interested in 
the work of the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion that I have already begun an in- 
vestigation and a collection of informa- 
tion in order to ask that all authority of 
the Solid Fuels Administration be dis- 
banded and terminated insofar as it 
affects anthracite coal. Presently oil 
has been taken off the ration list with 
all kinds of restrictions removed, but 
anthracite coal is still restricted on an 
80 percent quota basis. 

Certainly the problem of reconversion 
of the anthracite area will be difficult 
enough without the additional hardship 
of any kind of governmental restriction 
which can possibly be removed. 

The consumers of anthracite coal do 
not want to have to be filling out all 
kinds of Governments forms in order to 
obtain the necessary coal to heat their 
homes in winter. 

The problem of anthracite in the free, 
open competitive market is difficult 
enough without any additional burdens. 
I therefore request the help of each and 
every Member of Congress who is in- 
terested in the best interests of the an- 
thracite-coal industry, as well as in pro- 
moting a healthy, speedy reconversion 
to a prosperous economy in the anthra- 
cite-coal fields, to give their help in every 
possible way to see that this objective 
might be accomplished at the earliest 
possible date. 

With all due respect to those who 
have been in charge of the Solid Fuels 
Administration during the course of the 
war, I believe that the time has come for 
them to terminate their controls. I ex- 
pect to get in touch with them directly 
and ask them why such controls should 
not be terminated forthwith. 


REPEAL OF WAR TIME 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce voted today unanimously to 
bring out a bill to repeal war time, what 
we call daylight saving time. I want to 
see the color of the Congressman’s eyes 
who votes against it. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Minn- 
esota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
am not the wisest man in the world, but 
I believe I have some knowledge. As far 
as this atomic bomb is concerned, I do 
not believe the Members of Congress are 
competent, I do not believe they know 
anything about it. There are very few 


people who know what the atomic bomb 
is, what it can do, and what it would do 
if it were let loose. I believe that is 
purely an administration matter at the 
present time. There are many things 
to come up in this Congress, and I be- 
lieve we should stick to the things with 
which we are familiar, things on which 
we can give good, sound advice. 

We have many bills which will come 
up for consideration in this Congress, 
bills providing for reconversion from war 
to peace, as well as providing for the 
demobilization of the armed services and 
getting our soldiers and sailors home. 
We have the problem of taking care of 
the aged. There is the problem of hous- 
ing construction so that it will not only 
provide housing but also provide employ- 
ment. I believe we should stop talking 
about things we know nothing about. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and to include four separate 
statements. 


SEPTEMBER 2 A LEGAL HOLDAY 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to addfess the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemtan from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to recognize Sep- 
tember 2 as a legal holiday. That is the 
date proclaimed by the President of the 
United States as the end of the fighting 
in World War II. It is one of the out- 
standing dates of all history. It is lib- 
erty day. The sooner we in Congress 
recognize that day as a legal holiday, a 
recognition to which it is more than 
entitled, the more appropriate will be 
our action and the more it will be ap- 
preciated by the Nation. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I should 
like to have followed the gentleman 
from Minnesota in order to tell the 
House that the time I requested on to- 
morrow for a special order was asked 
for in order to talk about the problem 
of the atomic bomb. I am glad for what 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] said. I do not profess to know 
anything about the science or technology 
of the atomic bomb. But it has impli- 
cations for the future of humankind to 
which no man can shut his eyes. These 
are clear to anyone. I certainly believe 
unless we handle this problem in the 
right way it will do us little good to try 
to do what we can in other fields. It 
seems to me it is the most tremendous 
question which lies presently upon the 
doorstep of anyone who is concerned 
about the future of mankind. There- 
fore I shall speak about it tomorrow 
and tell about a bill I am introducing. 


FINANCING GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
of us are wondering whether the gentle- 
man from Minnesota in stating that 
Congressmen should not talk about 
things they do not know anything about 
was attempting to limit free speech. 
The gentleman says we should talk about 
things we know about or ought to know 
about or remain silent. I hope the gen- 
tleman will not limit himself in such a 
manner. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. GALLAGHER] will 
answer the question of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH], who 
asked where we are to get the money to 
finance all these various things that the 
President recommended. I have one an- 
swer to that question. It was given to 
me by a CIO official when I wrote him and 
asked him how we are going to get the 
money to pay that $25 a week, not for 26 
weeks—they have jumped it up a week 
up in my district—but for 27 weeks, for 
unemployment, and he gave me a very 
clear answer which I wish the gentle- 
men of the House would take to heart. 
He wrote we could get this money from 
the same source that we got the money 
to finance the war. That is to say, we 
could borrow it. Well, that is all right 
too if we want to put the burden of re- 
paying billions onto the returning vet- 
erans and their children. That is one 
source we can get it from. If the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota knows any other 
way so that the burden will not be placed 
on the veterans who will return I would 
like to have him tell us. I think it 
cowardly for us, in order to please the 
voters, to borrow billions which the re- 
turning veteran must repay with in- 
terest. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and include a letter from a constituent, 
Judge Ad V. Coppedge. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House .- 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I know a 
great many Members of the Congress are 
going to visit my State in the far West, 
the State of Washington, now that the 
war is over. I know that some Mem- 
bers did visit there during the recess. 


* Washington is the State where Lieuten- 


ant General Wainwright was born. He 
was born in Walla Walla which is just 
a few miles from the Hanford project 
where they helped to develop the atomic 
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bomb. Lieutenant General Wainwright 
still has a sister who lives in Seattle, Mrs. 
Frederick Mears. I just want you to 
know that some great heroes have come 
out of the State of Washington, which 
State has also greatly aided the war ef- 
fort by the production of ships, planes, 
aluminum, and a great quantity of food, 
and I certainly would like to be your host 
when you come to my State to see the 
place where General Wainwright was 
born and where the atomic bomb was de- 
veloped, and besides, you will have an 
opportunity to do some of the greatest 
- fishing you have ever done in your life. 
The people in the State of Washing- 
ton are proud that General Wainwright 
became one of the war’s greatest heroes 
and they will greatly appreciate the 
honor that Congress has bestowed upon 
him by having him here as our guest. 


ABOLITION OF DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to advise that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House this morning unanimously re- 
ported out a bill to return the Nation’s 
time back to the old prewar schedule on 
September 30, next. 

As a member of that committee, along 
with the gentleman from New York, Sen- 
ator WapSworTH, I opposed the passage 
of the bill which established war time 
in the first place, now I am very happy 
to see so many Members of the Congress 
coming to the mourners’ bench and 
agreeing, along with the various agencies 
of the Government, that time changes 
should never have been made in the first 
place, and that we should now return to 
the standard-time schedule which was 
in effect before the war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has ex- 
pired. 

RETAINING HIGH RANKING MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, my office 
has received a mounting flood of protests 
over War Department policies. It is ap- 
parent that some of the high ranking 
military personnel are more interested 
in retaining their positions than in 
speeding demobilization. I am reliably 
informed that Selective Service Head- 
quarters in Columbus, Ohio, are over- 
whelmed with high-ranking officers. 
There are more colonels and majors on 
the staff at Columbus than there were 
when inductions were at their peak. I 
have reason to believe that a similar 
situation exists in other induction areas. 

The suspicion that many men are 
being kept in military service so that 
there can be justification for unnecessary 
personnel in the higher ranks runs 
through hundreds of letters coming to 
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my office. I am calling upon the War 
Department now to cut down on the 
high-graded officers whose services are 
no longer necessary. Many of them have 
no further duties to perform and should 
be demobilized at once. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter from General Bradley in accept- 
ing the report of Mr. Bernard Baruch 
regarding returning veterans. 

Mr. DIRKSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorD and include certain excerpts and 
letters. 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM E. BROUGHER 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
that on yesterday the names of a large 
number of brigadier generals were sent 
to the Senate with the recommendation 
that they be promoted or that they be 
confirmed as major generals. 

I was utterly surprised to find the 
name of General Brougher left out. 
Gen. William E. Brougher, of Mississippi, 
whom most of us know, was captured 
with General Wainwright at Bataan. 
He has gone through all the hell and 
suffering of Japanese cruelties. He is 
one of the outstanding men who has 
come back from the Orient. I can see 
no reason on earth why he should not 
have been promoted while they were pro- 
moting men who have never got outside 
the continental United States. 

I hope President Truman will appoint 
General Brougher a major general at 
once. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
present knows that in the most desperate 
war in human history the American 
Army has had the greatest leadership 
that has ever been known. Everyone 
present knows that the same men who led 
this Nation to a glorious victory in two 
wars and who built the greatest fight- 
ing machine in history are the men who 
are charged with the demobilization of 
8,200,000 men—no small problem. . 

I am advised by General Anderson, 
Chief of the Ground Forces as the head 
of personnel, that he has already estab- 
lished within the last 10 days 37 new 
separation centers, and that by the end 
of the week he expects to have some- 
thing over 100; that they are doing 
everything they can do to discharge the 
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men in order and justice and without 
discrimination, and on the basis of 
equality as far as they can. We have 
traveled the bloody portion of the long 
trail to world peace. No one now knows 
how long the remainder of the path to 
peace is. I hope, therefore, that my col- 
leagues in the future will be discreet and 
temperate in their remarks with respect 
to the Army. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 


AMENDMENT OF VETERANS REGULATIONS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 3644, an 
act to amend the Veterans Regulations 
to provide additional rates of compen- 
sation or pension and remedy inequali- 
ties as to specific service-incurred dis- 
abilities in excess of total disability, with 
a Senate amendment, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That subparagraphs (k) to (0) of 
paragraph II, part I, Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a), as amended, are hereby amended, and 
a@ new subparagraph (p) added to said para- 
graph II, to read as follows: 

“*(k) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered the 
anatomical loss or loss of use of one foot, or 
one hand, or blindness of one eye, having 
only light perception, the rate of pension pro- 
vided in part I, paragraph II, subparagraphs 
(a) to (j), shall be increased by $35 per 
month; and in the event of anatomical loss or 
loss of use of one foot, or one hand, or blind- 
ness of one eye, having only light perception, 
in addition to the requirement for any of the 
rates specified in subparagraphs (1) to (n), 
inclusive, of part I, paragraph II, as herein 
amended, the rate of pension shall be in- 
creased by $35 per month for each such loss or 
loss of use, but in no event to exceed $300 per 
month, 

“*(1) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered the 
anatomical loss or loss of use of both hands, 
or both feet, or of one hand and one foot, or 
is blind in both eyes, with 5/200 visual acuity 
or less, or is permanently bedridden or so 
helpless as to be in need of regular aid and 
attendance, the monthly pension shall be 
$200. 

“‘(m) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered the 
anatomical loss or loss of use of two extremi- 
ties at a level, or with complications, prevent- 
ing natural elbow os knee action with pros- 
thesis in place, or has suffered blindness in 
both eyes, rendering him so helpless as to be 
in need of regular aid and attendance, the 
monthly pension shall be $235. 

“*(n) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered the 
antomical loss of two extremities so near the 
shoulder or hip as to prevent the use of a 
prosthetic appliance or has suffered the 
anatomical loss of both eyes, the monthly 
pension shall be $265. 

“*(o) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered 
disability under conditions which would en- 
title him to two or more of the rates pro- 
vided in one or more of the subparagraphs 
(1) to (n), inclusive, of part I, paragraph 11 
of this Regulation, no condition being con- 
sidered twice in the determination, or has 
suffered total deafness in combination with 
total blindness with 5/200 visual acuity or 
less, the monthly pension shall be $300, 
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“‘(p) In the event the disabled person’s 

service-incurred disabilities exceed the re- 
quirements for any of the rates prescribed 
herein, the Administrator, in his discretion, 
may allow the next higher rate or an inter- 
mediate rate, but in no event in excess of 
300.’ 
. “Src, 2. Subparagraphs (k) to (0) of para- 
graph II, part II, Veterans Regulations No. 
1 (a), as amended, are hereby amended, and 
a new subparagraph (p) added to said para- 
graph II, to read as follows: 

“*(k) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered 
the anatomical loss or loss of use of one foot, 
or one hand, or blindness of one eye, having 
only light perception, the rate of pension 
provided in part II, paragraph II, subpara- 
graphs (a) to (j), Shall be increased by $26.25 
per month; and in the event of anatomical 
loss or loss of use of one foot, or one hand, 
or blindness of one eye, having only light 
perception, in addition to the requirement 
for any of the rates specified in subpara- 
graphs (1) to (n), inclusive, of part II, para- 
graph II, as herein amended, the rate of 
pension shall be increased by $26.25 per 
month for each such loss or loss of use but 
in no event to exceed $225 per month. 

“*(1) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered 
the anatomical loss, or loss of use of both 
hands, or both feet, or of one hand and one 
foot, or is blind in both eyes, with 5/200 vis- 
ual acuity or less, or is permanently bed- 
ridden or so helpless as to be in need of 
regular aid and attendance, the monthly 
pension shall be $150. 

“‘(m) If the disabled person, as the re- 
sult of service-incurred disability, has suf- 
fered the anatomical loss or loss of use of 
two extremities at a level, or with compli- 
cations, preventing natural elbow or knee 
action with prosthesis in place, or has suf- 
fered blindness in both eyes, rendering him 
so helpless as to be in need of regular aid 
and attendance, the monthly pension shall 
be $176.25. 

“*(n) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered 
the anatomical loss of two extremities so 
near the shoulder or hip as to prevent the 
use of a prosthetic. appliance or has suffered 
the anatomical loss of both eyes, the month- 
ly pension shall be $198.75. 

“*(o) If the disabled person as the result 
of service-incurred disability has suffered 
disability under conditions which would 
entitle him to two or more of the rates 
provided in one or more of the subparagraphs 
(1) to (n), inclusive, of part II, paragraph 
II, of this Regulation, no condition being 
considered twice in the determination, Or has 
suffered total deafness in combination with 
total blindness with 5/200 visual acuity or 
less, the monthly pension shall be $225. 

““(p) In the event the disabled person’s 
service-incurred disabilities exceed the re- 
quirements for any of the rates prescribed 
herein, the Administrator, in his discretion, 
may allow the next higher rate or an inter- 
mediate rate, but in no event in excess of 
§225.’ 

“Src.3, The increased rates provided by 
this act shall be effective from the first day 
of the first month following the passage of 
this act, and shall be deemed to include the 
15 percent increase in the rate of compen- 
sation or pension payable for service-in- 
curred disability under section 1, Public Law 
312, Seventy-eighth Congress, May 27, 1944, 
or Public Law 469, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
December 7, 1944.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

_ Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this amendment 
is so long, and there was considerable 
confusion in the Chamber while it was 


being read, that I suggest to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that the matter go 
over until we can read the amendment 
in the Recorp tomorrow. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will explain to the 
gentleman the difference between the 
House bill and the Senate bill. This bill 
has already passed the House by unani- 
mous vote, and was amended in the Sen- 
ate. ; 
Mr. KNUTSON. That does not mean 
anything. 

Mr. RANKIN. It does mean a great 
deal. I think the Congress knew what 
it was doing. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Sometimes I think 
so; sometimes I do not. 

Mr. RANKIN. These are men who 
have been shot to pieces in this war, and 
they are badly in need of the assistance. 
Before the recess we brought out this 
bill, which was laid before the House and 
passed unanimously. It went over to the 
Senate. The Senate made some changes. 
It is true it increased most of these pro- 
visions. If the gentleman will giv: me 
time, I will explain them in detail, and 
I am sure the House will be glad to know 
the situation and the Members will all 
go along. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota will go along with us, too, I am 
sure, 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have no disposition 
to shut the gentleman off from explain- 
ing the bill. At least that would be help- 
ful. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
want to remind the gentleman that this 
has the approval of the Budget and the 
Veterans’ Administration. They all 
heartily endorse it. 

Mr. RANKIN. It has the approval of 
the administration, the Budget, and the 
Veterans’ Administration. The bill that 
passed the House had the unanimous 
approval of the members of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. The bill went to the Senate where 
it was amended by making some slight 
changes increasing the compensation of 
these boys who have lost two arms or 
two legs or one arm and one leg or both 
eyes or one eye and one limb and sent it 
back here. The bill passed the Senate 
unanimously, and if you will give me 
time to explain these changes I doubt ic 
there will be any objection to the bill 
whatsoever. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. This is the bill 
that came out of the committee known 
as the double-amputee bill and applies 
to veterans who have lost two limbs or 
one limb and an eye. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. All the Senate 
did in the amendment was increase the 
amount a few dollars in some instances 
that will be paid to these double ampu- 
tees over what we had in the bill when 
it passed the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The amount is in- 
creased how much? 


Mr. RANKIN. I shall be glad to show 
the gentleman the amount of the in- 
creases. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I say to the gentleman that the bill 
passed the World War Veterans’ Com- 
mittee at a lower amount than was rec- 
ommended by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, because it was the last day that the 
House was sitting; otherwise the com- 
mittee would have reported out unani- 
mously the bill the Senate passed which 
is now before us. I tried to secure the 
passage of a bill I introduced similar to 
the Senate bill, but which provided also 
for $20 increase in compensation for sin- 
gle amputees. I introduced a bill yester- 
day which I hope will soon pass which 
grants $20 a month increase in compen- 
sation to single amputees. It is very 
little to do for these veterans. 

Mr. RANKIN. These are men for 
whom the war will never close. If you 
doubt that, just catch a taxicab and go 
out to Walter Reed Hospital and go 
through it. Yes, and some of you might 
go to Mount Alto or St. Elizabeths and 
find some of these disabled victims of 
this war. 

The first paragraph, subparagraph (k) 
makes only one change where we pro- 
vide in subparagraph (0). It ends at 
subparagraph (n) and leaves a maxi- 
mum of $300, just where it was in the 
original bill. 

The next paragraph, subparagraph (1) 
provides that— 

(1) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered 
the anatomical loss, or loss of use of both 
hands, cr both feet, or of one hand and one 
foot, or is blind in both eyes, with 5/200 
visual acuity or less, or is permanently bed- 
ridden or so helpless as to be in need of 
regular aid and attendance, the monthly pen- 
sion shall be $200. 


The House bill provided, as the lady 
from Massachusetts said, for $165, be- 
cause we took the minimum bill before 
us in order that we might not have any 
considerable row on the floor of the 
House, because there was not a quorum 
of the House present at that time. So 
that has been increased from $165 to 
$200 a month. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, does this 
apply to the veterans of all wars? 

Mr. RANKIN. This is for the veterans 
of this war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What do the veter- 
ans of World War I get who are similarly 
situated? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
will give them the same amount, may I 
say to the gentleman. It gives the vet- 
erans of World War I the same amount. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is an amendment to 
the present law. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, that puts them all 
on a parity. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have no desire to 
deprive these unfortunates of everything 
that they need, but I do think that we 
should go at these matters in a practical 
manner. 
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Mr. RANKIN, I think we have done 
that, I will say to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. I am sure, as he said, that 
he is in favor of giving these disabled 
men what they are entitled to. But we 
went into this matter in committee, went 
into it carefully, and while the Senate 
has made some increases, under the cir- 
cumstances we feel that these increases 
are justified. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How many does it 
involve? 

Mr. RANKIN, I am not sure of the 
number, but the load is still coming in. 
Probably we will have men coming out 
of these Japanese camps who have lost 
feet and hands and eyes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand that there are not more than 
12,000 involved. 

Mr. RANKIN. Iam sure there are not 
more than that number involved. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I say here that the reason we have not 
done more before is because there are so 
few of them. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right, and there 
were very few in the last war, in com- 
parison with the number coming out of 
this conflict. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. In the 
gentleman’s statement he referred to the 
individual who was bedridden or needed 
some assistance, 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is that the 
individual who has had an amputation, 
or does that refer to anyone, for in- 
stance, physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated, so that he would be bedridden? 

Mr. RANKIN. It applies to one “who 
has suffered the anatomical loss, or loss 
of use of both hands, or both feet, or 
of one hand and one foot, or is blind in 
both eyes, with 5/200 visual acuity or less, 
or is permanently bedridden or so help- 
less as to be in need of regular aid and 
attendance.” 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As a result 
of disability? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; service-connected 
disability. These are all service con- 
nected. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Of course, 
the gentleman knows that there are in- 
dividuals who are injured mentally from 
the war just the same as these men are 
injured physically. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RESIGNATION FROM HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications: 
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TRENTON, N. J., August 27, 1945. 
Hon. SAMUEL RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: You will find en- 
closed a copy of a letter, dated August 27, 
which I have forwarded to Governor Edge, 
resigning from the House of Representatives 
as of Thursday, August 30, noon. 

As you know, the Governor has appointed 
me a member of the Public Utility Commis- 
sion of the State of New Jersey and I am 
qualifying Thursday afternoon. 

I just want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for all your helpfulness and kind- 
ness during my 13 years in Washington. No 
Speaker within my memory has ever done a 
more patriotic and outstanding job than you. 
You have the love, affection, and respect of 
every Member of the House, regardless of their 
political affiliations. 

I hope, when you are in the vicinity of 
Trenton, you will drop in on me. I should be 
more than happy if you would partake of 
some of our New Jersey hospitality. 

With warm, personal regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. LANE PowERS. 
TRENTON, N. J., August 27, 1945. 
Hon. WALTER E. EnGE, 
Governor of New Jersey, 
State House, Trenton, N. J. 

My Dear GoveRNOR: I hereby submit my 
resignation to you as a Member of Congress 
representing the Fourth District of the State 
~d Jersey, effective at 12 noon, August 30, 
1945, 


Respectfully yours, 
D. LANE Powers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Brigadier General 
ROMULO, Resident Commissioner of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, on the 
occasion of the welcoming of Gen. Jon- 
athan M. Wainwright yesterday, together 
with comments thereon from the Wash- 
ington Post, the New York Times, and 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


LOANS TO ENGLAND 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
ported that negotiations are now under 
way wherein England is attempting to 
borrow from the United States the sum 
of $6,000,000,000. This is not a loan to 
relieve starving people, or suffering hu- 
manity, or to defeat a Hitler. The pur- 
pose of this exploitation of the American 
taxpayers is to furnish funds so that the 
English Government can buy the Bank 
of England, their mines, and their rail- 
roads. 

No American official has a constitu- 
tional right to make such a loan. The 
already overburdened taxpayers of the 
United States should not be called upon 
to pay for the socialization of the in- 
dustry of England. The Labor Party in 
England promised the people of England 
Government ownership of their bank, 
their mines, and their railroads, and now 
they want the American people to pay 
for it. Why should the American tax- 
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payers have to make good the promises 
of any political party, let alone the po- 
litical party.of a foreign country? 

England’s debt to the United States at 
the present time is as follows: 
Principal and interest due 

ON Ss eso sn eecese $6, 415, 664, 782. 58 
Lease-lend balance (esti- 

GEREN eiwnnnceneainane 26, 000, 000, 000. 00 





Total debt-.-.--.. 32, 415, 664, 782. 58 


Mr. Speaker, there are about 48,000,000 
individual taxpayers in the United 
States. England’s debt to us already 
amounts to $675 for each taxpayer. Is 
this administration going to add to this 


sum by $6,000,000,000? 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum 


present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 


is not present. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mfr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 


A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
{Roll No. 142] 

Abernethy Gossett Murray, Tenn, 
Andersen, Graham Murray, Wis. 

H. Carl Grant, Ala. Norrell 
Anderson, Gross O'Brien, Ill, 

lif. Hagen O'Brien, Mich, 

Baldwin,Md. Hall, Peterson, Fla. 
Baldwin, N. Y. Edwin Arthur Pfeifer 
Barrett, Pa. - Halleck Phillips 
Barry Hare Powell 
Bennet,N.Y. Hart Rabaut 
Biemiller Hébert Rayfiel 
Bland Heffernan Reece, Tenn. 
Bolton Hendricks Reed, Ill. 
Carnahan Herter — Robertson, 
Case, 8. Dak. Hoeven N. Dak. 
Chapman Hope Rockwell 
Chiperfield Horan Roe, N. Y. 
Clark Huber Ryter 
Clements Jackson Shafer 
Coffee Jarman Sharp 
Cole, N. Y Johnson,Ind. Sheridan 
Colmer Johnson, Simpson, Il, 
Corbett Luther A. Slaughter 
Courtney Jones Smith, Ohio 
Crosser Jonkman Snyder 
Curley Judd Somers, N. Y. 
Daughton, Va. Kefauver Starkey 
Dawson Kelly, ll. Stefan 
Delaney, Keogh Stevenson 

James J. Kerr Sumner, Il. 
Delaney, King Thomas, Tex. 

John J. Kirwan Tibbott 
Douglas, Ill, LaFollette Tolan 
Drewry Larcade Vursell 
Dworshak Lea Weaver 
Elliott LeFevre White 
Engel, Mich. Lynch Wickersham 
Engle, Calif. McGregor Winter 
Feighan McKenzie Wolcott 
Flood McMillen, lil. Wolverton, 
Fogarty Mahon N. J. 
Fuller Mason Woodhouse 
Gathings Merrow Worley 
Gavin Monroney Zimmerman 
Gerlach Morgan 
Gibson Mott 
Gorski Mundt 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 299 
Members have answered to their names, 


a quorum. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGATION 


is not 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement reached 
yesterday, I call up Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 27, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
Icws: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by established a joint committee on the in- 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor attack, to be 
composed of five Members of the Senate (not 
more than three of whom shall be members 
of the majority party), to be appointed by 
the President pro tempore, and five Members 
of the House of Representatives (not more 
than three of whom shall be members of the 
majority party), to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. Vacancies in the mem- 
bership of the committee shall not affect 
the power of the remaining members to 
execute the functions of the committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner as in the 
case of the original selection. The commit- 
tee shall seleet a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete investigation of the facts re- 
lating to the events and circumstances lead- 
ing up to or following the attack made by 
Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor in 
the Territory of Hawaii on December 7, 1941, 
and shall report to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives not later than January 3, 
1946, the results of its investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable. 

Sec. 3. The testimony of any person in the 
armed services, and the fact that such person 
testified before the joint committee herein 
provided for, shall not be used against him in 
any court proceeding, or held against him in 
examining his military status for credits in 
the service to which he belongs. 

Sec. 4. (a) The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
pericds of the Seventy-ninth Congress (prior 
to January 3, 1946), to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, pzpers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, to procure such printing and 
binding, and to make such cxpenditures as 
it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 

(0) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary, but 
the compensation so fixed shall not exceed 
the compensation prescribed under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended, for com- 
parable duties. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later, as 
usual, and in accordance with the exist- 
ing agreement, I shall yield 30 minutes 
to my colleague the gentleman from IIll- 
inois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
may say to the gentleman that the House 
has already provided for that. Under 
the agreement under which this resolu- 
tien is being considered, we have been 
allotted $0 minutes of the hour of general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Under the agree- 
ment, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Sapatu] controls 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] 
controls 30 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

You have heard the reading of the res- 
olution, which calls for the establish- 


ment of a joint committee of the House 
and the Senate to make an investigation 
of the Pearl Harbor disaster, the report 
of such committee to be submitted by 
January 3, 1946. The resolution also 
provides the sum of $25,000 for this im- 
portant work. © 

Mr. Speaker, I was hopeful that after 
peace had been effected, at great sacrifice 
by millions of our men, a peace which I 
know is bound to inure to the best in- 
terests of humanity the world over, we 
in this country might take advantage of 
the situation and in our personal and 
governmental relations have peace, har- 
mony, and cooperation in the trying days 
ahead. Unfortunately, in the last 10 
days or 2 weeks I have read and heard 
from many people comments, statements, 
and articles satisfying me that the aim 
is to make a political issue out of this 
proposed investigation. 

Personally, I have always favored the 
investigation, but I realize that many 
other men better informed than I felt 
that it would be unwise to conduct the 
investigation during the war, which in- 
vestigation then would have detracted 
the attention of our military leaders and 
of the country generally, and given com- 
fort to the enemy. But now the war is 
over, and I feel that the resolution pro- 
viding for the investigation should ke 
passed and that the investigation should 
proceed. I feel that it should be, and I 
hope it will be, a fair, courageous, and 
thorough investigation. I hope it will 
meet the lamentable attacks upon men 
who have served the Nation with distinc- 
tion, honor, and unselfishly, men who 
have given even their lives in a great 
patriotic effort to serve and safeguard 
the future of our Nation and place the 
blame, if such there be, squarely on the 
blameworthy. 

I regret exceedingly that my friends on 
the other side, as I am now told, will say 
that the proposed committee should be 
evenly divided, with three members of 
each party composing it, something that 
never has been done during my nearly 40 
years’ service in this House. I know that 
the country has entrusted the Demo- 
cratic Party with governmental leadcr- 
ship four times in succession and con- 
tinues to have confidence in its leaders 
and consequently the Democratic Party 
is responsible to the country. I feel that 
Members and Senators who will be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker and the acting 
Vice President will be men above re- 
proach, able, judicious, honest and fear- 
less, who will make the kind of investi- 
gation that will elicit the truth and 
place the blame where it unmistakably 
belongs, instead of charging men like our 
late beloved President, our former Secre- 
tary of State, our great military leader, 
General Marshall, our then great naval 
leader, Admiral Stark, with neglect, 
which to my mind is manifestly unfair 
and unjustified. The evidence will dis- 
close that fact beyond any doubt. 

I have listened to about 15 Republicans 
in their 1- to 5-minute speeches and 
it is to be regretted that nearly all of 
them are seeking to detract from the 
achievements of our military and naval 
forces under the leadership of our late 
beloved President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
our military staffs under the leadership 


of Generals Marshall and Eisenhower, 
and the naval staffs under the leader- 
ship of Admirals Stark, Nimitz, and King. 
It appears to me that the Republicans 
in their desperate effort to smear these 
officers -are trying to leave the impres- 
sion that Short and Kimmel won the 
war. In that connection, Mr. Speaker, 
if cur able chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs [Mr. May] states 
with confidence, as he has this very after- 
noon, that in the most desperate war in 
human history the American Army has 
had the greatest leadership it has ever 
known, that is good enough for me. 

To prove that all of your attacks, 
harangues, charges, and insinuations are 
politically inspired and purely for po- 
litical purposes, I venture to say that if a 
record vote is had on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 27 none of you will dare to 
vote against its passage. If it is your 
aim to beclcud the issue of who was 
responsible for this war and that the 
American people will forget that you op- 
posed nearly every effort of the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to prepare our defenses 
and fortify Guam and other bases, you 
are mistaken. 

Mr. Speeker, I regret that the Repub- 
licans have seen fit to call a conference 
of their steering committee to evolve the 
plan now unfolding. I do not wish to 
speak for them. That is their duty. 
But I think they again have made a 
mistake in trying to make it a political 
issue. They claim that the proposed 
committee, if appointed according to 
the usual practice, will be more or less 
political. But why have they called that 
political meeting, the meeting of the Re- 
publican steering committee? If there 
is any politics, it will come and has come 
from the Republican side. I know the 
Democrats have never aimed to make 
this a political issue. I recollect, my 
friends, that after World War I, the 
Republicans, under the leadership of the 
then chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and a majority of 
that committee defeated the aims and 
recommendations of President Wilson 
to enter the League of Nations, which 
mistake will require many years to live 
down. 

I am of the opinion, and I am satisfied 
that the vast majority of outstanding 
Americans feel that such was a great 
mistake on the part of Senator Lodge 
and the Republicans, because they feel 
and I feel that if we had entered the 
League of Nations, Hitler and the Jap- 
anese war lords would never have dared 
to attack the entire world and subject it 
to ruthless dominion. 

But at that time the Republicans had 
no real issue. They have none now, and 
they think they are going to make an 
issue out of this proposed investigation. 
I think, as I stated before, they again 
are making a mistake that will plague 
them evermore. . 

I also remember that before World 
War I, Kaiser Wilhelm, when he contem- 
plated unrestricted submarine warfare, 
was informed by his stooges in America 
that America would not dare protect its 
rights and interests—that there was no 
real danger of our entering the war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Consequently, he started World War I. 

In the last 5 or 6 years, again, many of 
the isolationists, pacifists, Roosevelt- 
haters, and others made Tojo and Hitler 
believe that this country would never 
dare to oppose them in grabbing control 
of the world and enslaving the people, 
not only of Europe but all the world. 
That misinformation of itself encouraged 
them, because there were Many in our 
own midst who believed that President 
Roosevelt did not have the American peo- 
ple behind him and that if he dared to 
effect a proper military defense or op- 
posed Tojo and Hitler in their mad and 
devilish aims there would be a revolution 
in this country. 

Those are the facts and the record, 
and history will show what I am saying 
today is true. But we were forced into 
war. Unfortunately, the sneak attack 
occurred. Oh, it is charged that we 
should have been notified in time, and 
that we should have known. Oh, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt knew, and he informed 
the country, as far back as 1935, that 
the country was in danger of attack. 
Yes, in 1935 he started to increase our 
Navy notwithstanding great opposition 
and criticism. He did everything in his 
power to effect a proper defense of our 
Nation, but, unfortunately, he was 
thwarted in his foresighted efforts. Fre- 
quently, when he made recommenda- 
tions concerning military defense and 
endeavored to create adequate defenses, 
both land and sea, that would have pre- 
cluded the enemy from obtaining the 
initial advantages they had, which cost 
us so dearly, he was thwarted. But that 
is water over the wheel. 

Now, the question is whether this pro- 
posed investigation should be made to 
assess the merits and demerits of this 
controversy. We and the country want 
to know. We want the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Dem- 
ocrats also desire the whole truth. I 
hope we may have it. I, for one, Mr. 
Speaker, was under the impression that 
it might have been the best thing for a 
committee outside of both Houses and 
outside the armed forces, not connected 
with any political party, to make the in- 
vestigation, not because we could find 
abler, more reliable, more patriotic men 
than we have in this House or the other 
body, but because such action would 
have deprived the Republicans of the 
opportunity of playing politics with it. 
In view of the fact, however, that the 
Senate has acted, and acted unani- 
mously, I feel that the only thing for us 
to do is to approve the wise action of 
the Senate, approve the resolution with- 
out a great deal of debate; and I hope 
this will be done. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I have 
a short excerpt from the New York 
Times of September 9. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert this in my remarks. 
This article explains more thoroughly 
and more intelligently than I possibly 
can the underlying reason why this res- 
olution should pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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The matter referred to follows: 

Peart Harsor INQUIRY—OPEN, FEARLESS IN- 
VESTIGATION URGED To GLEAN DaTA OF VALUE 
FOR FUTURE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
UNLIMITED INQUIRY URGED 

The investigation should be unlimited in 
scope. It must not only consider the attack 
upon Pearl Harbor and the events that led up 
to and followed it; it must investigate the 
whole course of American foreign policy and 
military policy in the prewar and initial war 
period, and it should determine whether or 
not these policies were mutually supporting. 
It should also consider the events in the first 
disastrous Philippine campaign, including 
the loss of our B-17’s in the surprise attack 
upon Clark Field, and the friction that de- 
veloped between Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
then commander of the Asiatic Fleet, and 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
The investigation must be without fear or 
favor. 

An investigation of such scope and sin- 
cerity is essential—not only in justice to 
men whose reputations already have been 
clouded—but because of the importance to 
the future of the lessons learned. Already 
some of the lessons of Pearl Harbor are being 
misread in the light of incomplete and, in 
some cases, misleading facts. Pearl Harbor 
can be not only the “date that will live in 
infamy,” but a sign-post to a better organized 
Government and a more responsible citi- 
zenry—but only if its full lessons are care- 
fully and impartially analyzed. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman has stated that the Demo- 
crats want the truth about Pearl Harbor. 
I can tell him that the Republicans and 
all America are entitled to have the 
truth. 

Mr. SABATH. I question whether the 
Republicans are seeking the truth. It 
appears to me that what they want is 
some publicity that they can use in the 
next campaign. I repeat that the 
Democrats are anxious to have the real 
truth and what the President desires 
is an unrestricted investigation and 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
MartTIN]}. : 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I listened with a great deal of 
interest to my good genial friend from 
Tllinois as he tried to draw the “red her- 
ring” of politics across this proposal for 
an investigation. I knew that he must 
be laboring in great difficulty to sustain 
his position or he would not have at- 
tempted to bring politics into what 
should be a nonpartisan debate. 

Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying to see the 
almost unanimous support for this con- 
gressional investigation. ‘There have 
been two previous reviews of the Pearl 
Harbor disaster, but neither has been 
satisfactory to the American people. 
That fact is responsible for the over- 
whelming support for a congressional in- 
vestigation. This investigation must not 
be partisan; it is too serious a subject 
to permit of partisanship. We must not 
use it either as a basis to shield or un- 
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justly attack any individual. There is 
only one duty before the committee and 
that is to give the American people the 
full facts of the greatest military disaster 
in the history of the American Nation. 
That is the only purpose of this resolu- 
tion. 

Some person or persons not at Pearl 
Harbor, failed to discharge their respon- 
sibility to this great Nation. As a result - 
we suffered a shocking and humiliating 
defeat. This defeat was responsible for 
the loss of the lives of precious American 
boys. It wiped out our Pacific Fleet and 
left us practically unprotected; it made 
it possible for the Japanese to extend 
their supremacy over vast regions; it 
might easily have cost us the war in the 
Pacific. To retake these lands because 
our fleets in the air and on the land were 
destroyed, cost the American Nation 
many, many more thousands of lives 
than would otherwise have been neces- 
sary. It cost months of toil and sacri- 
fice. Thank God, victory came at last. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, this is too serious 
a question to permit petty politics to in- 
tervene. 

You of the Democratic Party face a 
grave responsibility. You have a big 
majority in this branch of the Congress. 
You can reject our appeal to make it 
thoroughly nonpartisan by providing 
equal representation. You can _ then 
later, if you wish, exclude witnesses be- 
cause of that majority in the committee; 
you can shape the evidence which will 
be submitted and you can, if you dare, 
cover up the real truth. 

I am making no accusations. I hope 
you will not do this, but you could do it 
if you so desired. But let me say that 
there is a mightier force than even the 
Congress. It is the powerful voice of 
public opinion. 

This great voice is demanding the 
truth about Pearl Harbor. It wants the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Let us satisfy this demand. Let us tell 
the world by providing equal representa- 
tion on this important committee that it 
is to be a genuine, nonpartisan inquiry 
that seeks only the truth. It is true that 
we have not in the past been in the 
habit of having committees of equal rep- 
resentation. Ordinarily, we have a ma- 
jority representation by the party which 
is in control of the Congress. But this 
is no ordinary investigation; this is not 
a partisan question; it is a question of, 
Shall the American people know the 
truth? In that there should be no di- 
viding partisan line. We should all be 
seeking this end. 

I repeat, Congress, and particularly the 
Democratic Party, faces today a great 
responsibility to the American people. 
Let us not fail in this great responsibility. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICcH- 
ENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is apparent unanimity of opinion that 
this investigation should be made. The 
shrould of mystery surrounding the sev- 
eral admittedly incomplete reports con- 
cerning the responsibility for the unpre- 
paredness at Pearl Harbor, on December 
7, 1941, should be lifted, and the spot- 
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light of publicity turned on. The Ameri- 
can people will be satisfied with nothing 
less. If there is blame and culpability 
on the part of the Army, the Navy, the 
State Department, the President, or pub- 
lic officials, high or low, the facts should 
be known. No right-thinking person 
wants other than the truth. 

During the war it was unthinkable 
that a public congressional investigation 
should be held. The judgment of the 
administration, the Army, and the Navy 
properly was adhered to concerning the 
airing of the Pearl Harbor disaster. The 
very fact that only a part of the story 
was given to the public makes that same 
public more insistent now. Possibly 
even a court martial during the war 
might have been injurious to the war 
effort. A congressional committee can 
be depended upon to use proper discre- 
tion in making public essential security 
information. Neither a court martial 
trial by the Army of General Short or 
by the Navy of Admiral Kimmel will 
furnish a proper forum to develop all 
the facts. The rules of evidence in either 
trial would confine the proof to its bear- 
ing on the guilt or innocence of either 
General Short or Admiral Kimmel. The 
investigation contemplated by this reso- 
lution will remove any such limitations. 
This is no time for technicalities or red 
tape. We have had too much of that 
already. 

If there is to be a congressional in- 
vestigation, it should be devoid of parti- 
san politics. ‘Therefore, there should 
be an equal number of the majority and 
the minority on the committee. The 
principle that the majority party should 
have enough votes on a legislative com- 
mittee to make it possible for that com- 
mittee to carry out its political promises 
does not obtain in this case. To insist 
on such political majority is to advocate 
that peltical considerations are involved. 
Mr. Speaker, when a jury is selected to 
try a case in court, it would be the height 
of folly and unfairness on the part of 
anyone to even urge that a majority of 
the members of the jury be selected from 
one political party. It is just as unrea- 
sonable to make any such claim in the 
setting up of this committee. 

Yes, there are plenty of precedents. 
Not long ago on January 18, 1945—when 
this body created a special committee 
to investigate and report on the organi- 
zation of the Congress, it recognized 
the principle, which should be invoked 
at this time, and the minority and the 
majority in Congress were given equal 
representation on the committee. This 
is as it should be, because the efficiency 
of the Congress should not be a political 
question. Republicans and Democrats 
alike are interested in better and more 
workable machinery to carry on the 
people’s legislative business. Why, then, 
is a political majority demanded to in- 
vestigate and report on this entirely non- 
political subject? 

It is regrettable indeed that the dis- 
tinguished and lovable chairman of the 
Rules Committee should open this mat- 
ter-of-fact debate with the charge that 
the resolution had its inception in poli- 
tics, and that the Republicans are at- 
tempting to play politics. Remember, 
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the chairman was the first speaker in 
this debate, and let us hope that his at- 
titude and his remarks will not be pace- 
setters for that which is to follow. 

Mr. Speaker, if there was ever an oc- 
casion when a judicial, unbiased, un- 
prejudiced, and unselfish hearing by an 
investigating committee is required, it is 
in this instance. While it is a fact that 
our Democratic friends were in control 
in the White House, in all of the depart- 
ments, and in the Congress at the time 
of the Pearl Harbor catastrophe, it does 
not necessarily or logically follow that 
the Congress should, therefore, create a 
Democrat-controlled committee to in- 
vestigate this most unfortunate and de- 
plorable occurrence. Would it not be 
more reasonable, and at least as fair, to 
follow the precedent referred to above 
and adopt the amendment that is to be 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MarTIN] giving equal po- 
litical representation on this committee? 
I have not yet heard any plausible rea- 
son why such a bipartisan committee 
could not and would not be able to ren- 
der a verdict and give a report to the 
American people that would not be 
tinged with party politics. 

Great care should be taken in the se- 
lection of the membership of this com- 
mittee, regardless of whether the ma- 
jority of its members are of the control- 
ling party or not. The American people 
are going to watch with a jealous eye the 
conduct and the findings of this new 
forum. Suppose that the Democratic 
national committee were to propose an 
investigation and at the same time in- 
sist that the majority of the investi- 
gators be Democrats and that a minority 
be Republicans. How would any such 
proposal be received by our people who 
want to get the unbiased facts? The 
majority party has the responsibility for 
legislation, and legislative committees 
are constituted with this thought in 
mind. Finding the facts in connection 
with the Army and the Navy, which are 
presumed to be in no sense political, is 
entirely a different matter. 

This resolution will pass the House. 
The Martin amendment will probably 
not pass. However, just because the ma- 
jority has the votes and the power is no 
reason why it should use them in this 
case. Better satisfaction all the way 
around will result from an impartial in- 
vestigation, and the adoption of the 
Martin amendment will remove and 
clear up the charge that the majority, 
for political reasons, is insisting on con- 
trolling the committee. No harm can 
come from this amendment, all political 
suspicion will be removed, so just what is 
the bona fide objection? I hope it is not 
politics. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
favor this resolution, with the amend- 
ment which will be presented later, be- 
cause I believe very deeply that the peo- 
ple of America and of the world are 
entitled to know all of the fects sur- 
rounding the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
It was for such reason I introduced in 
the House, on the day we reconvened, 


a concurrent resolution similar to the 
one now before us providing for a com- 
plete investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy by a joint committee of the 
Congress. 

I feel this investigation should be con- 
ducted by a joint nonpartisan commit- 
tee of the Congress, without any attempt 
in any way to protect, to whitewash, to 
shield, to smear, or to injure any indi- 
vidual. To the men who died at Pearl 
Harbor, to those who have died since, 
to the American people, to ourselves as 
a great legislative body, and certainly to 
history, we owe the duty and the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that the truth 
about Pearl Harbor is fully established 
and the facts are forever fixed. 

Let us hew to the line and let the chips 
fall where they may. Let us remember, 
despite the words of the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, that this is 
not a partisan issue, nor is it a political 
question; but it is a question which af- 
fects not only the America of the past 
and the America of today, but perhaps 
may insure that in the future America 
will never again suffer from a tragedy 
such as that which took place at Pearl 
Harbor. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am support- 
ing this resolution with my vote. I trust 
it will pass unanimously. I hope, of 
course, the resolution will first be 
amended to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a bipartisan committee so as to 
safeguard against any possible charge in 
the future that politics entered into the 
investigation. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
support of the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ReEEs] such time as he may desire. 

THE PEARL HARBOR DISASTER SHOULD BE 

COMPLETELY INVESTIGATED 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the resolution to provide for an investi- 
gation of the Pearl Harbor disaster 
should be adopted. The investigation 
should be made by a committee from the 
House and Senate. It should be thor- 
ough and complete. It should be non- 
political and must be conducted without 
favor of any kind to any individual or 
group. If there is anyone to blame for 
the Pearl Harbor tragedy of December 7, 
1941, that blame should be placed ex- 
actly where it belongs. If there was 
dereliction of duty of any kind, we ought 
to find it out. 

The Pearl Harbor tragedy is far tco 
important to pass over lightly. Every 
bit of factual evidence with regard to 
the situation must be presented. The 
American people are entitled to know 
whether any person or any group was 
responsible in any way for the tragic 
loss of the lives of more than 3,000 Amer- 
ican boys who were killed without warn- 
ing of any kind. Somebody somewhere 
appears to have been responsible to have 
permitted the destruction of seven of our 
big battleships, together with other ships 
amounting to a total sinking of one- 
third of our Navy, that were huddled in 
Pearl Harbor without a chance of firing 
a single shot. Hundreds of our planes 
were bunched on the ground and were 
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destroyed without any chance for resist- 
ance on our part. The Pearl Harbor in- 
cident will go down as one of the great- 
est tragedies in our history. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been two or 
three partial reports, but no complete 
investigation. Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel and Gen. Walter C. Short, the 
two commanders at Pearl Harbor when 
the disaster occurred, have been under 
a cloud for more than 3 years. They 
have been denied the right to be heard 
on the grave charges announced to the 
public by the Roberts Commission on 
January 23, 1942. While the war was 
raging, it was pointed out, a trial of these 
men would need to be pestponed, but 
now that the war has come to a victori- 
ous conclusion these men are entitled 
to their day in court without further de- 
lay and without prejudice in accordance 
with justice as provided by our Consti- 
tution. 

We want an impartial investigation 
where no secrets or no evidence shall be 
kept from the American people. It must 
be open and aboveboard in all respects, 
This is not a problem of the Army or 
the Navy, or any individual, or even of 
Congress—this is a matter that is of 
grave importance to America. It affects 
the American public and the American 
public will demand the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

Among the urgent problems facing 
this Congress none are more important 
than the determination of the responsi- 
bility for the American catastrophe at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. The 
American people demand the facts. It 
is the responsibility of this Congress to 
see that they get them. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire, to the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. SprrncER]). 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
dealing with one of the gravest disasters 
that has ever come to any nation, when 
we discuss the Pearl Harbor attack and 
the resulting death and _ destruction 
which followed. It is now proposed that 
the facts incident to this strange and 
cruel attack be completely investigated, 
and that the people be given the plain 
and unvarnished facts which relate to 
that attack, and I hope this resolution 
will be passed and that a full, fair, 
courageous, and complete investigation 
will be made of this disgraceful incident. 
The people want to know all of the facts 
surrounding that cruel and murderous 
attack, and they want any person who 
may have been responsible therefor, or 
who may have been guilty of any dere- 
liction of duty in connection therewith, 
to suffer the punishment commensurate 
with the offense so committed. The 
people have not forgotten Pearl Harbor, 
and the people will not forget Pearl Har- 
bor. That incident is a blot and a stain 
upon the scroll which will endure through 
time and until eternity. 

More than 3,000 of our fine American 
boys died in that attack. We lost the 
greater part of our Pacific fleet in that 
attack. Our planes and equipment were 
destroyed. That incident which hap- 
pened on December 7, 1941, under cir- 
cumstances which require a complete 
investigation, and a full disclosure to the 
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people, was undoubtedly accomplished 
through the bungling of someone, some- 
where. Who it was, no one is now pre- 
pared to announce. We do know that 
the fine young soldier from Pennsyl- 
vania, who was operating the listening 
devices, reported the approach of a large 
number of planes to his lieutenant, who 
was in command at that particular post, 
but this soldier was ordered to leave the 
device he was operating and the lieu- 
tenant made no report of the approach- 
ing planes. Many other reports of a 
conflicting nature have been made re- 
garding this vicious attack. The result 
is, the people have been greatly confused 
respecting it. Now, this war is over and 
the people want to know the facts—yes, 
they demand to know the facts regarding 
Pear] Harbor. 

Quite recently, the President of the 
United States made a statement, which 
was evidently very unguarded, in which 
he laid the blame of Pearl Harbor upon 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica. That was very unfortunate, indeed, 
because the people then had very little 
information respecting any of the facts 
relating to our relations with any of 
the foreign countries. Everything was 
couched in secrecy, and it appeared that 
those in power and in possession of the 
facts did not want the people of this 
Nation to know what those facts were. 
Even in the Halls of Congress, if any 
Member would arise and speak upon any 
subject relating to our own situation re- 
specting other nations he was immedi- 
ately branded as a “tory,” or an “eb- 
structionist.” ‘Those were serious days, 
and those were eventful days, as succeed- 
ing events have evidenced. But, permit 
me to say the American people were not 
responsible in any way for the Pearl Har- 
bor disaster; they had no part in it, and 
they know very little, if anything, about 
it. They did have their boys stationed 
there in the Army, in the Navy, and in the 
Air Corps, all subject to the command of 
their superior officers—and those same 
boys yielded their lives in large numbers 
because of the bungling of someone, 
somewhere. We have heard reports that 
the commanding officer of the Navy re- 
ceived instructions “to keep all of the 
naval vessels in the harbor,” and that 
one officer was removed because he re- 
fused to accept such orders from the 
Commander in Chief because of the dan- 
ger incident to such strategy. What 
those facts are, the people want to know. 
They want this investigation, and they 
want it to be complete. They do not 
want any whitewashing of anyone, and 
they do not want anyone condemned 
without the facts being first established 
which prove guilt. What they want is 
the facts, and all of the facts, of that 
sordid and devastating incident. 

Before I close, may I say that-I hope 
this investigating committee may be ap- 
pointed wholly as a bipartisan group. 
Our boys fought in this war as Ameri- 
cans. Democrats and Republicans, alike, 
shouldered the gun—they slept in the 
damp and dismal fox holes side by side— 
they bared their breasts to the enemy 
bullets—they died together that victory 
might be ours. They were not asked 
what their political affiliations were 
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when they entered the service—and 
they were not asked to what political 
party they belonged when they were 
ordered to advance in assault upon the 
enemy. When they were seriously 
wounded, they were not asked anything 
about their political beliefs, and when 
they were captured and made prisoners 
of war by the enemy they were not 
asked anything about voting. They 
were Americans. So,- Mr. Speaker, this 
investigating committee should be a bi- 
partisan committee. The function of 
this appointed body will not be political, 
but its functions will be to secure the 
facts about Pearl Harbor, and where the 
error was, if any, and who committed it; 
its function will not be to whitewash 
anyone, nor to persecute anyone; its 
function will be wholly American, and, 
acting as Americans, to make.an Ameri- 
can report to the American people upon 
this sad and never-to-be-forgotten event. 
Therefore, I will support the amendment 
to be offered to this resolution, to make 
this a bipartisan committee, with an 
equal number of Democrats and Repub- 
licans constituting the personnel of the 
investigating group—because they are 
investigating this most serious incident 
for the American people, and to give 
to them all of the sordid facts, as they 
find them—certainly not to give political 
facts, and certainly not to protect anyone 
of any political party. 


Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most 
serious incidents now recorded in Ameri- 
can history. Let this investigation go 
forward, immediately and without de- 
lay, let the facts come to the people from 
a bipartisan investigating committee, 
and let any person or officer, any soldier 
or sailor, who may be found to be guilty 
of dereliction of duty in that connection 
be properly charged and tried, in the 
American way, and if guilt is established, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, let the 
guilty walk the gangplank like any other 
war criminal. 

But, let all of the facts come from a 
committee which cannot be accused of 
partisanship. If politics should enter 
into this investigation, then the people 
of this Nation will not be satisfied. They 
will continue to be confused over this 
very sad and disgraceful incident. How- 
ever, let it be finally established—and I 
am confident that fact will be conclu- 
sively shown—that the American people 
are not responsible for the tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Minnesota I[Mr. 
O’Hara]). 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
belief that the investigation of Pearl 
Harbor should not be a partisan matter, 
and I therefore support the resolution, 
with the proposed amendment, offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Martin]. 

Pearl Harbor has been the greatest 
national tragedy in the history of our 
country. It meant the death of over 
3,000 men at Pearl Harbor. It was the 
impetus which carried us into the great 
conflagration. It led to the black days 
of Bataan and the fall of the Philip- 
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pines and the death of the thousands 
who have fought since that time. 

In the memory of every living Ameri- 
can there is still the heartache due to 
not only the tragedy of Pearl Harbor and 
what followed but the fact that we have 
been told so little about that which is 
so important to us, and there has been in 
the minds of many millions of people 
the feeling of an attempt to whitewash 
rather than give the factual side of this 
disaster. 

I repeat, it is a nonpartisan matter for 
I have talked to both enlisted men and 
officers of our regular and wartime serv- 
ices who have felt bitterly that the facts 
have not been brought out and who en- 
tertained that feeling while fighting for 
our country and to the successful con- 
clusion of this war. I have talked to 
Democrats and Republicans alike who 
have bitterly expressed themselves as to 
the need of such an investigation. In 
my own congressional district I have 
talked to a widowed mother who lost a 
son at Pearl Harbor, and I have talked 
to the widowed mother of the second 
man in our Nation to receive the Con- 
eressional Medal of Honor in this war, 
who was killed aboard the Japanese 
prison ship which was sunk last Decem- 
ber. 

It is not in a spirit of malice or poli- 
tics that such investigation should be 
made; it is in a spirit that we must learn 
the facts of Pearl Harbor so that every 
citizen in this country, whether he holds 
high or low office, in or out of. service, 
must know that he will be held respon- 
sible and be accountable for the dis- 
charge of his duty in the name and in 
the memory of those who have died in 
this war. 

It is imperative that a full and sweep- 
ing investigation be made and that we 
learn the truth :and the whole truth so 
that history and the people who have 
carried on this war may know the facts. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I seem to 
stand pretty much alone in the view 
that I hold on the pending resolution. 
Very frankly, I think it is a mistake. I 
have the feeling and it is my opinion that 
the Army Board of Inquiry did a good 
job, and as amended by the statement 
of the President defending General Mar- 
shall and Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, 
defending and repelling any implication 
of dereliction on the part of Secretary 
Hull, that Congress might well afford to 
let the matter rest there and the country 
accept the report as fairly presenting the 
facts of the case. To give this investi- 
gation a political tinge would defeat the 
very purpose of the inquiry. To seek 
political advantage as regards this mat- 
ter would be most unworthy. It is im- 
possible for me to see how any Member 
of this body who loves his country—and 
we all love it—would want to make poli- 
tics out of the investigation. It is not 
a Democratic investigation or a Repub- 
lican investigation, or any other party 
investigation; it is an investigation to be 
made by the American Congress repre- 
senting all the people. 

I look to my left and I see men in the 
Republican Party to whom I would gladly 


trust the duty of conducting this inves- 
tigation. The same is true on the Demo- 
cratic side. As far as I am concerned, 
I would take the judgment of the leader 
of the Republican Members of this House, 
and I would accept that, too, of the leader 
of the Democrats. 

The President took a most extraordi- 
nary position as regards this proposal. 
In expressing a willingness or a desire 
that an inquiry be conducted, he ex- 
pressed the hope that no one in the 
country would suspect that there was 
any disposition on the part of the ad- 
ministration to shield anybody. 

I will probably support the resolution 
simply because it represents the judg- 
ment of practically the entire member- 
ship. I do not support it because I think 
it a well-advised proposal. There can 
be but one purpose in conducting the 
investigation, and that is the develop- 
ment of pertinent facts which have not 
been developed by inquiries heretofore 
conducted. Your concern, I take it, is 
that it be made possible for history to 
tell the whole story, and of course I can 
understand that that is an important 
consideration. But nobody could be 
guilty of any culpable act as regards this 
matter. There may have been those 
whose judgment was bad, but if there 
was mistake in judgment it does not 
mean there was dereliction, because 
everyone who touched this entire prob- 
lem could have but one thing in mind, 
and that is the protection of this com- 
mon country of ours. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I trust that those who 
are appointed on the committee will go 
about the performance of their duties 
with just one thing in mind, and that is 
to develop a factual record. I know that 
as far as the Presiding Officer of this 
House is concerned, politics do not en- 
ter into the matter, the same attitude 
being taken by the President of our coun- 
try, and that his selections will be made 
upon the basis of the fitness and the 
qualifications of the Members he puts on 
the committee to do a good and satisfac- 
tory job that will amswer the seeming 
desire of the country, and that is to tell 
the country anything about the trans- 
action that has not thus far been de- 
veloped. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has 
made a splendid and logical nonpartisan 
speech. I agree with him that the 
Speaker will use good judgment. But 
does not the gentleman feel, in view of 
all the circumstances, the precedent 
should be followed which was followed 
when a nonpartisan committee was set 
up recently to study the reorganization 
of Congress and that the amendment to 
b>: offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts should be adopted so that the 
hands of the Speaker will not be tied and 
so that he will not be compelled to ap- 
point a political committee? 

Mr. COX. I wonder if you would not 
give it that political tinge which I coun- 
seled against by doing just that very 
thing. Of course, the responsibility is 
upon the majority. It is up to them to 
perform in a manner that will earn the 
confidence of the country. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call to the 
attention of the gentleman from Georgia 
that I have an indication of the state 
of mind of the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brown] when he introduced his 
resolution. He recognizes the time hon- 
ored custom. His resolution did not 
provide for six Members from each body 
but provided for a joint committee to be 
composed of seven Members of the House 
and seven Members of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vur- 
SELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, for over 
a year now the Republican Members of 
Congress, as well as many of the Demo- 
cratic Members have insisted on a thor- 
ough and complete investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor surprise attack resulting in 
the loss of half of our Pacific Fleet and 
3,800 American casualties at Pearl Har- 
bor. Actually, some 42,000 American 
soldiers were killed and wounded at 
Pearl Harbor, in the Philippines, Wake 
Island, and Guam in the first few days 
of the attack due to our unpreparedness. 

Military leaders and the administra- 
tion have opposed this thorough investi- 
gation right up to the convening of this 
session of Congress. President Truman 
practically took the same position and 
sought to place the blame on the Amer- 
ican people equally with our military 
leaders. 

With the convening of the present ses- 
sion, the Republican Members almost 
unanimously with the support of many 
members of the Democratic Party have 
made such a determined effort for a 
thorough investigation now that the ad- 
ministration, seeking to extricate itself 
from its untenable position before the 
American people, grabbed the ball and 
said, “We, too, want an investigation.” 
But the administration apparently wants 
a partisan investigation. It insists the 
investigating committee must be made 
up of a majority of Democrats. Such a 
position cannot be condoned by the Re- 
publican Members nor will it be approved 
at the bar of public opinion by the Amer- 
ican people. The Republicans insist on 
an equal number of Democrats and Re- 
publicans on the committee. 

The men who died and who were 
wounded there were not fighting in the 
defense of our country as Democrats or 
Republicans. Their fathers and mothers 
and next of kin recognized no political 
partisanship when they gave their boys 
to the service. 

The Republican Members of this House 
have been commended by the Demo- 
cratic majority leader of the House on 
more than one occasion for their absolute 
disregard of political lines in supporting 
every appropriation bill and every ef- 
fort for the prosecution of the war. 

In this question which caused such a 
heavy loss of life, the destruction of half 
of our Pacific Fleet, and the war to last 
many months longer with the result in 
much greater loss of life, this is no time 
to resort to partisan political maneuvers. 

For this reason, I urge the Members of 
this House to insist on and support the 
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amendment which provides that the in- 
vestigating committee of the House and 
Senate be made up of an even number 
of Republicans and Democrats. 

Certainly the majority party has noth- 
ing to fear if their purpose is to bring 
out all of the facts in such an investiga- 
tion, and the people want all of the 
facts. 

If this House votes against giving both 
parties equal representation and if you 
of the majority make the mistake of vot- 
ing this amendment down, you may later 
be accused of a whitewash investigation 
by the American people who want to 
know in fact who was responsible for 
the greatest naval disaster in the history 
of our Government. This investigation 
should be lifted entirely above any ques- 
tion of political bias. Nothing less will 
satisfy the American people. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, it so hap- 
pened that I was the only Member of this 
House who was present at the confer- 
ence held at the request of the Presi- 
dent in the White House on Sunday eve- 
ning, December 7, 1941. I heard from 
the lips of President Roosevelt the shock- 
ing and amazing story of the greatest 
disaster that has ever overtaken our 
American honor and our American arms. 
When the evening was over, I was con- 
vinced then, and I am equally convinced 
now, that the attack of the Jap bar- 
barians was not against just the Demo- 
crats or Republicans or any other party 
or section of this Nation but against the 
American Nation as a whole. It was an 
attack against America and Americans 
of all breeds and creeds, against Ameri- 
cans in all conditions and all sections. 
It was Americans of all breeds and con- 
ditions and sections and parties who 
have driven the rats back to their hole. 
When this resolution was called up, I 
could not but recall that meeting and 
what it meant. I wondered then and 
I wonder now if the causes of that dis- 
aster were to be found not solely in the 
conduct of certain official leaders pres- 
ent in Honolulu at that time but in the 
conditions of thought and method and 
life in our Government and among our 
people which had dominated us for a 
long period in complete concentration 
upon our own material affairs rather 
than upon our great spiritual responsi- 
bilities and relationships to mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, when yesterday there 
stood here that sad-faced soldier who 
came out of hell to speak to us, I do not 
believe that any two men in Hawaii put 
him there. He was put there by condi- 
tions that had long held sway over the 
spirit of the American people and para- 
lized the efficiency of this Government. 
So I want to see this committee big 
enough, nonpartisan enough, to deal 
open-minded and unafraid with these 
great spiritual realities that were the 
cause of this frightful catastrophe. I 
therefore hope and pray that we will 
eliminate entirely in this House any hint 
of partisanship in the make-up of this 
committee, and make it representative, 
equally, of all people, of all the coun- 
try, represented here by you and by us, 
not as partisans but as Americans. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. EaATon] has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, at last 
the resolution for a full and complete 
Congressional investigation of the Pearl 
Harbor disaster is before us for consid- 
eration. It has my wholehearted sup- 
port. It should have the unanimous ap- 
proval of the House. This subject is of 
national concern. The people of the 
United States want the whole truth re- 
garding it, they are entitled to have all 
the facts and they will never be satisfied 
until the whole record is presented to 
them. Truth is always fair. Let the 
blame for the worst disaster in American 
history be placed where it belongs, with- 
out fear or favor. The prestige of the 
Army and the Navy is at stake. They 
have served the Nation well and effi- 
ciently for more than 150 years. Why 
did they fail at Pearl Harbor? The 
Nation should know in order to insure 
the future defense of America and pre- 
vent a repetition of Pearl Harbor with its 
fatal results. The war with Japan is at 
an end, we are at peace with the world. 
What has been considered “top secrets” 
in this affair can no longer be withheld 
for national security reasons. 

There must not be any whitewashing 
or smearing of anyone, high or low, but 
an unbiased, unprejudicial and nonpolit- 
ical report to the Nation of all the facts 
by the committee to be appointed under 
this resclution. Nothing more is asked 
and nothing less will satisfy the American 
people. This is a grave matter. We owe 
it as a duty to our honored dead at Pearl 
Harbor. A heavy responsibility is ours to 
discharge here today as well as the op- 
portunity to serve our Nation. I welcome 
the privilege of voting for this legisla- 
tion, so the people may have the full 
story of this country’s worst and most 
humiliating tragedy—Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Oregon ([Mr. 
ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL.. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to support the adoption of the Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 27 which we are 
considering which provides for the estab- 
lishment of a joint committee on the 
investigation of the Pearl Harbor attack. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
in the interest of fairness and to keep 
this investigation on a high, nonpartisan 
level, we should adopt the amendment 
which, I understand, is to be proposed 
providing for a committee of six Mem- 
bers from each body, three from each 
of the two political parties. This is not 
a partisan investigation. It is not a 
Republican investigation. It is not a 
Democratic investigation. It is an in- 
vestigation demanded by all of the people 
regardless of political faiths, and the 
committee should be without any suspi- 
cion of partisanship in its make-up. 
Therefore it should be made up of equal 
representation from. both political 
parties. 

Many of the facts surrounding the 
great disaster at Pearl Harbor have been 
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suppressed too long. There have already 
been several investigations but unfor- 
tunately they have not gone fully into 
the regrettable incident, and further- 
more all of the facts and information 
collected by the several committees have 
not been released to the American public. 
Portions of the reports have been sup- 
pressed. This investigation should be 
open and aboveboard, free of partisan- 
ship, and all facts and information 
gathered should be made available to the 
American people by having a nonparti- 
san committee, that is, a committee made 
up of equal representation from each of 
the parties so there may be no charge 
that testimony was suppressed or wit- 
nesses were not allowed to be called or 
full information on every phase of the 
catastrophe gathered, so that the report 
when finally completed will present the 
true facts surrounding the attack at 
Pearl Harbor. 

With that end in view, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall support the amendment to the reso- 
lution and the resolution as amended. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harness]. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, within a matter of days after 
December 7, 1941, as soon as America 
began to recover its senses and think 
coherently about the staggering catas- 
trophe which had struck us at Pearl 
Harbor, it began to appear that some 
one in a position of highest responsi- 
bility was guilty of the most glaring in- 
competence, negligence, and bungling. 

The early official statements about the 
disaster, even in the light of the meager 
facts then available, were patently eva- 
sive and confusing, if not, in fact, grossly 
and deliberately deceptive. The Roberts 
Report, returned by the special commis- 
sion selected by the President to investi- 
gate the disaster and to advise the Amer- 
ican people, was notable not so much for 
what it told, as for what it failed to tell 
us. 
As an instance, you will recall the 
story of the obscure young soldier who 
manned the antiquated aircraft warning 
station beyond his tour of duty the morn- 
ing of the attack; and who tried in vain 
to warn his immediate superior officer 
of approaching hostile forces well in ad- 
vance of the attack. 

The Roberts Report did not even name 
that soldier. In its brief anonymous 
mention of him, it even erred in stating 
his rank. But for my personal efforts, 
that young Pennsylvania hero might still 
be unidentified and unrecognized. But 
my personal appeal brought him back to 
the United States to receive the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant, to which he 
additionally proved his title in officer 
candidate school. 

Thus the one man who above all others 
at Pearl Harbor displayed outstanding 
alertness and devotion to duty might 
have remained in obscurity except for 
my pureiy unofficial insistence upon 
proper recognition. What of the lieu- 
tenant who refused to heed this advance 
warning of disaster? I understand he 
has enjoyed regular promotions, and 
now holds the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
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Much of the story so far given the 
American people is similarly inconsist- 
ent and baffling. Just a year ago I stood 
before this House and called attention to 
certain facts and to reports from a va- 
riety of sources which were entirely at 
variance with the pitifully scant infor- 
mation which the administration had 
permitted to seep through the official 
walls of secrecy surrounding the whole 
ugly disaster. 

I asked Congress to make a complete 
and open investigation which might 
clear up the whole mass of confusions, 
evasions, and contradictions which have 
marked this black spot in our history. 
Repeatedly since that time I have urged 
that the whole truth be placed before 
the American people, so that they may 
properly assess the blame wherever it 
may belong. ° 

I regret that the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] felt impelled, during my ab- 
sence a few days thereafter, to direct 
certain intemperate remarks against me 
because of my earnest efforts to bring 
the Pearl Harbor story to the people. 
I have always understood, of course, that 
the gentleman was under the pressure 
of a political campaign for the election 
of a President and Vice President, and 
have been willing to believe that his re- 
marks were intended purely for political 
benefit. 

I cannot refrain, in passing, however, 
from calling attention to the fact that 
the recent reports of the Army and Navy 
investigating boards confirmed in sub- 
stance practically everything I said on 
this floor a year ago. IE must emphasize, 
also, the fact that the man who was then 
campaigning for Vice President and who 
now holds the high office of President, 
publicly condemned General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel in a prepared and pub- 
lished article; and that he has since 
found it necessary to admit publicly that 
his charges against these two career offi- 
cers in command at Pearl Harbor were 
unwarranted and without basis in fact. 

The recent reports by the Army and 
Navy boards have at least served in part 
to lift the cloud under which Short and 
Kimmel have lived since they were sum- 
marily disgraced and removed from com- 
mand mgre than 3 years ago. The re- 
ports plainly show, in fact, that if there 
was dereliction of duty which made the 
disaster possible, it centered primarily 
in Washington, not at Pearl Harbor. 

But these official reports, together with 
official statements by the President and 
Secretary of War, serve merely to con- 
fuse the situation, rather than to clarify 
it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman from Indiana two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. It seems 
significant that the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stimson, said he referred to his diary, and 
that the President had advised both Mr. 
Stimson and Mr. Knox, the Secretary of 
Navy, thas the Japs were expected to 
attack on Monday. He further said this 
information was communicated to them 
only a matter of hours before the attack 
on Sunday. This is merely in line with 


all manner of reports that the highest 
authority in Washington was well aware, 
far in advance of December 7, that of- 
fensive action by the Japanese was in- 
evitable. I believe the American people 
are entitled to know just what informa- 
tion of this nature our highest authority 
had, where it came from, and why we 
were nevertheless caught completely de- 
fenseless when the expected attack 
came, 

We are told that much of the real in- 
side information has still been withheld 
from the Army and Navy reports be- 
cause it still remains among the top 
strategic secrets. I insist that there can 
no longer be information in this affair 
of such strategic value that it should be 
withheld from the American people. 

We listened here just yesterday to the 
story of Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
the martyr of Bataan and Corregidor, 
who, along with thousands of other brave 
Americans, paid the extreme penalty for 
the stupidity which at a single blow 
stripped us of what naval strength we 
had remaining in the Pacific and left 
those heroes alone and defenseless in a 
hepeless cause. Possi ly General Wain- 
wright’s humiliation and suffering could 
have been alleviated, possibly the lives 
of thousands of American boys could 
have been spared in the bitter campaigns 
to gain back the Pacific, if this so-called 
“top secret” information had just been 
used a little more intelligently 4 years 
ago. 

I urge that this resolution be adopted. 
I hope, however, that it will be enacted in 
the form of the amendment which my 
distinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MartTIn] will 
offer, so that a fair, unbiased, nonparti- 
san investigation will be insured. 

In complete fairness, I wish to remind 
the majority here of the comments al- 
ready widespread that the administra- 
tion recognizes the insistent cry for more 
facts about Pearl Harbor; that it knows 
a full investigation is finally inevitable; 
and that it is moving now to air the mat- 
ter before a congressional committee 
only to insure that it can dominate that 
committee and the forthcoming inquiry. 
I hope the majority here will heed those 
comments and that it will insure a strict- 
ly fair, unprejudiced, uncontrolled in- 
quiry which will finally enable the Amer- 
icar people to evaluate this catastrophe 
correctly. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hann]. 

Mr.HAND. Mr. Speaker if it were not 
for the tragic consequences of Pearl Har- 
bor, it would be appropriate to refer to 
it as a comedy of errors. From those 
in the highest position to the lieuten- 
ant—since promoted to lieutenant colo- 
nel—who ignored the radar warnings, 
everybody concerned made an incredible 
series of blunders. The blood and treas- 
ure which those blunders cost is incal- 
culable. 

It is my judgment that the American 
people are determined upon a thorough- 
going investigation to determine the 
truth of the whole matter, not only to 
fix responsibility therefor, but to make 
plans to prevent any recurrence. For 
this purpose, I think they are entitled to 


an investigation which is neither par- 
tisan, nor indeed bipartisan, but wholly 
nonpartisan. In so serious a matter, it 
is hardly to be expected that the question 
of which political party dominates the 
investigating committee should be given 
serious consideration. 

I, therefore, respectfully advocate the 
appointment of a wholly nonpartisan 
committee headed by a chairman in 
whom the whole country has confidence. 
I am perfectly willing to trust our Presi- 
dent with this responsibility, or ir the 
alternative the committee could be 
selected by the majority and minority 
leaders of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be a great mis- 
take to use the power of the majority 
for the purpose of dominating or con- 
trolling the proposed investigation. The 
inquiry should be free of the slightest 
possible suspicion, and no other type of 
investigation will satisfy the American 
people. 

I am inclined to the view that the ad- 
ministration will be held responsible if 
any other approach is made. 

I subscribe to the theory that responsi- 
bility goes with power, and I certainly 
have no objection that the majority par- 
ty ordinarily have majority representa- 
tion, but in so grave a question as this, 
the country must be assured that party 
politics and party maneuvering on either 
side should not enter the picture in the 
slightest degree. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 

NOT TOO LATE 


The House, in postponing until today its 
action on the Pearl Harbor investigation, 
gives an opportunity for one last and urgent 
plea. The issue between the Senate bill, 
setting up a 10-member commission, includ- 
ing 3 majority and 2 minority Members from 
each House, and those who demand equal 
party representation is purely political and 
deserves no place in this extremely serious 
matter. Neither course should be followed. 
A congressional investigation with a Demo- 
cratic majority would whitewash everything 
reflecting upon the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s handling of the political side; in an 
equally divided investigating committee the 
Republicans would presumably deadlock on 
every finding which did not discredit the New 
Deal’s political arm. We have had enough 
of all that. We have had enough, and more 
than enough, of political shenanigans—of 
Army politics and Navy politics and State 

epartment politics, of Democratic politics 
and Republican politics. We want the 
truth, and it is not too late to get it. 

It is not too late to set up an independ- 
ent and genuinely nonpartisan commission 
under congressional authorization, includ- 
ing Congressmen, but also including expert 
military, naval, and diplomatic members and 
including competent civilian representatives. 
It should be under the chairmanship of a 
disinterested citizen—Mr. Baruch’s name 
has been suggested, and it is difficult to 
think of a better one—and it should have 
powers to compel the production of the evi- 
dence from the Navy, the Army, and the 
State Department, and it should be under a 
mandate to report without fear or favor, 
without regard to the effect upon any party 
or any service or any other interest involved. 

Por the importance of Pearl Harbor does 
not lie in the possibility of convicting some- 
one of past failure. The facts of Pearl Har- 
bor, are, or ought to be, the most decisive 
single beginning upon the whole reorganiza- 
tion of our military, naval, and diplomatic 
policy. They are essential data for formu- 
lating sound answers to the vast questions 
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now before us. To make them again a foot- 
ball of Democratic politics or Republican 
politics or service politics will be to end once 
more in the same kind of chaos in which we 
have floundered for so long. ‘This time there 
must be a real, unprejudiced, and fruitful 
investigation, and it is the first duty of Con- 
gress to create an instrument which can 
provide one, 


(Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include an editorial appearing in 
today’s New York Herald Tribune.) 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
CuHuRCcH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, on five 
previous occasions I have addressed the 
House urging a complete and impartial 
investigation of the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster. Iam convinced that the full story 
has not been told and it is in the public 
interest, as well as only fair and just 
to the dismissed officers, that the whole 
subject be thoroughly investigated. 

I hope the pending resolution is 
amended so that there will be equal 
representation and amended so that the 
time limit to report is extended. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat what I have pre- 
viously said on the subject of Pearl 
Harbor. The truth will make us free. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for the 
ReEcorD may I say for the information of 
many gentlemen who have addressed the 
House that several resolutions had been 
introduced prior to the day on which 
the Republican steering committee met 
and each and every one of these resolu- 
tions provided for a five- or seven-man 
committee, thereby conceding and agree- 
ing that the majority party, which has 
been intrusted by the country with 
managerial responsibility, should have 
a majority on that committee. This not 
only includes the two resolutions re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MartTIn], namely, the 
Brown and Harness resolutions, but also 
two resolutions introduced in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress—Senate Reso- 
lution 336 and House Resolution 644, 
none of which called for an even number 
of membership. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

fr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wonder if my good friend from Illinois, 
whom I love and esteem and who has 
rendered a splendid service, is trying to 
establish the fact that several individ- 
ual members of the Republican Party 
ere always right? Does he feel that 
way about everything that any indi- 
vidual on this side may do? 

Mr. SABATH. I may say that many 
times they are right before you call 
them into conference. When you start 
to use the club or whip on them, when 
you start to use your weapons and the 
weapons of those that are behind you 
in the Republican Party, then they melt 
end yield and, unfortunately, are 
pledged to the poor judgment of the Re- 
publican Party for which it has been 
discredited by the American people. 


Mr, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
my distinguished colleague yield once 
more now so that I may square the 
ReEcorpD? 

Mr. SABATH. With pleasure. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
want to tell the gentleman from Illinois 
that, coming as he does from the great 
city of Chicago, he cannot realize the 
fact that we on the Republican side have 
a real democratic rule. We have con- 
ferences and caucuses and we determine 
what our position shall be. Is there any- 
thing wrong about that? 

Mr. SABATH. I am mighty glad that 
you have adopted at times a democratic 
rule, which is invariably fair and just to 
all, but you do not follow it consistently. 
You only speak of it but you do not follow 
it, and you do not practice it, unfortu- 
nately. There is practically always a 
wide lapse between promise and perform- 
ance. That is the mistake that you have 
been making. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iam 
perfectly willing to have my practices 
compared with those of the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. SABATH. Let me say this to the 
gentleman: Yes; we have a strong Demo- 
cratic organization in Chicago which 
some of your loving Republican news- 
papers calla machine. If it were Repub- 
lican, oh, what a wonderful, patriotic 
organization it would be. But because it 
is Democratic, it is wrong. The gentle- 
man charges me with being a member of 
that organization. I want to say to him 
that I started as an independent and 
have been independent, frequently op- 
posing some of the Democrats when I 
felt that they were not right. When I 
feel that the party is right I am with the 
party, and I am mighty pleased to see 
that my party has been right nearly all 
of the time, and that is more than I can 
say about the Republicans. 

At the present time I can say that I 
am cooperating wholeheartedly with the 
Democratic organization in Chicago 
under the leadership of Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly, who has given Chicago one of the 
most splendid, efficient, and honest ad- 
ministrations in its history—an admin- 
istration that even Republican newspa- 
pers have not been able to attack. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would just 
like to say that the gentleman is cor- 
rect; that my original resolution did pro- 
vide for a committee of 14, 7 members 
from the House and 7 from the Senate. 
I knew and realized that under the pro- 
cedure of the House my resolution would 
go to the Committee on Rules, of which 
the genial gentleman from [Illinois is 
chairman, and I felt certain that the 
gentleman in all of his fairness would 
not want to name or arrange for the 
naming of a committee that would be 
partisan and would insist upon my reso- 
lution being adopted and the committee 
being made up of four Republicans ard 
three Democrats from each body. 

Mr. SABATH. If you are right now, 
you would have been wrong then. Could 
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that have been a nonpartisan commit- 
tee? Surely not. 

’ Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Evidently I was 
wrong in judging the gentleman’s non- 
partisanship. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, now, I am sorry 
that you are wrong again in judging me. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of PennsywWania. If 
the distinguished minority leader wants 
an example of machine rule, I would like 
to direct his attention to the machine of 
his own political party in the city of 
Philadelphia which in the past and at 
present is the most notorious institution 
in the history of the country. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, that is not the 
only notorious Republican city machine. 
You will find it in every city where the 
Republicans control. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have five legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their re- 
marks on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the concurrent resolution for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is hereby 
established a joint committee on the in- 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor attack, to 
be composed of five Members of the Sen- 
ate (not more than three of who shall be 
members of the majority party), to be ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore, and 
five Members of the House of Representa- 
tives (not more than three of whom shall 
be members of the majority party), to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, 
Vacancies in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall not affect the power of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions 
of the committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
selection. The committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “five” and in- 
sert “six.” 

In line 4, after “Senate”, strike out the 
remainder of the line and all of line 5, and 
insert in lieu thereof “(three of whom shall 
be members of the Democratic Party and 
three of whom shall be members of the Re- 
publican Party).” 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “five” and in- 
sert “six.” 

In line 7, after “Representatives”, strike out 
the remainder of the line and down through 
the comma in line 8, and insert in leu 
thereof “(three of whom shall be members 
of the Democratic Party and three of whom 
shall be members of the Republican Party) .” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we have had a little humor in- 
jected into the debate and particularly 
by the majority which seeks in so doing 
to defeat a fair, honest, sincere proposal. 

I believe everybody in this House is 
eager to have the right kind of investiga- 
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tion, the kind of an investigation that 
will satisfy the American people. This 
resolution is of great concern to the peo- 
ple who have observed panic-stricken 
efforts during the past 4 years to hide the 
real facts. The people are entitled to 
know the facts, and now that the war is 
over, there is no longer any excuse to 
keep them concealed. My amendment 
will make certain the whole truth is dis- 
closed. 

I know that ordinarily we do not have 
equal representation in inquiries. The 
majority members are apt to believe that 
they must protect their party and, there- 
fore, they retain the majority on com- 
mittees. 

But this should not be the case here. 
This is an unusual case. This is not a 
Republican inquiry nor a Democratic 
inquiry. It has been sponsored by men of 
both parties, so that makes it a genuine 
nonpartisan inquiry. In the spirit of a 
nonpartisan inquiry, it is reasonable and 
right that there should be equal repre- 
sentation on the committee. 

I am not the guardian of the con- 
science of the great Democratic Party, 
but I may say that if I were a Democrat, 
I would want this amendment I am 
offering to prevail. I would want it to 
prevail because it would require the Re- 
publicans to assume responsibility in the 
inquiry that is to be conducted. You 
can reject the amendment. You have 
the 50 majority that is sufficient to reject 
it. 

But mark you well. You will be re- 
sponsible to the American people. They 
will hold you responsible if there is any 
suppression of the facts. In the months 
to come you of the Democratic Party 
may regret it if you cast an adverse 
vote here. 

In the spirit of nonpartisanship I issue 
a challenge right now. Let us make 
this inquiry fully open to the public. Let 
us make this inquiry fully a nonpartisan 
one by having equal representation of 
the two parties. Let us make certain 
that no witness is excused from testify- 
ing. Then let us try to secure that great 
American whom everyone respects, 
Charles Evans Hughes, to head up the 
legal staff. Do this and the public will 
be satisfied that the facts have been dis- 
closed. 

The single objective of this inquiry 
must be to unfold to the people the 
whole and unvarnished facts concern- 
ing this greatest military disaster that 
ever happened to the American people. 

With the introduction of this amend- 
ment, I discharge my obligation. In 
conformity with real nonpartisanship, 
I ask for its adoption. 

If it be rejected, the responsibility for 
the full revelation of this sordid chapter 
in American history rests with those who 
deny fair, equal representation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much surprised 
at the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the minority leader. He knows the 
amendment which he has offered is not 
in accordance with the custom of Con- 
gress from time immemorial. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I always yield to 
the distinguished gentleman. I know to 
what the gentleman is going to refer but 
that does not dispute anything that I 
say. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; I jyield 
briefly. : 
Mr. MICHENER. Not later than 


January 18, 1945, in this House, as shown 
by the Recorp, on that day the Congress 
wanted to set up a nonpartisan, nonpo- 
litical committee. It was so stated in 
the debate. Such a committee was cre- 
ated. The Democrats brought in the 
resolution which provided that six Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker and 
that not more than three of them be 
Democrats. If that is not a precedent 
and a recent precedent, then I would like 
to know what a precedent is. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Michigan has not said anything 
which contradicts what I have said. I 
said I am surprised that the gentleman 
from. Massachusetts (Mr. Martin], the 
minority leader, has offered this amend- 
ment which is not consistent with the 
time-honored custom of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Now, the amazing thing is that we see 
two Republican Members of this House, 
and what a weak apology they made, 
how sorry I felt for them—the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown], whom I 
like very much, trying to get into a dis- 
cussion of Chicago politics to divert the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sapatu]. 
Today we hear the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown] say that he favors an 
amendment providing for three Mem- 
bers from each party. This is Septem- 
ber 11, and only 6 days ago he introduced 
a resolution calling for a joint committee 
of 14 Members—7 from the House and 
7 from the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no need 
to yield to the gentleman because the 
gentleman cannot escape the fact that 
he did introduce a resolution. The 
gentleman was either wrong then and 
right now or he is wrong now and was 
right then. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to correct a 
misquotation made by the gentleman now 
holding the floor? Will the gentleman 
yield for the purpose of correcting a 
quotation which he made? 

Mr. McCORMACK. A quotation? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; you quoted 
me as discussing Chicago politics with 
the gentleman from Illinois. Iam afraid 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
was either not present or did not hear the 
discussion that took piace. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That does not 
take away the fact that the gentleman 
on September 5 introduced a resolution 
for a joint committee to investigate the 
Pearl Harbor distaster, providing for 
seven Members of the House and seven 
Members of the Senate. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is the gentle- 
man sure he is as correct about that as 
he was about the Chicago politics? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Is that correct? 
The gentleman cannot get away from 
that fact because here is a copy of House 
Concurrent Resolution 69 introduced by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], 
and I assume the gentleman with whom 
T am having this colloquy is the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I agree that 
resolution was introduced by me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. Now we 
come to the other gentleman, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman withdraw the remarks he made 
about Chicago politics? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I believe I have 
yielded sufficiently to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. We now come 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HARNESS]. He comes now and says we 
want representation on the committee 
of three and three so “we can have a 
fair and impartial committee to investi- 
gate this matter.” He says that with his 
crocodile tears and yet on the same day 
he introduced a resolution. There was 
a unanimity of opinion, some kind of 
atmosphere went into the minds of both 
of the gentlemen because on the same 
day the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HarNEsS] introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for a joint committee. What did 
it provide? Did it provide for three Re- 
publicans and three Democrats? No. 
It provided for a committee of seven 
members on the part of the House and 
seven members on the part of the Sen- 
ate. Are we to believe the gentleman 
from Indiana thought that there might 
be four Republicans appointed from the 
House and three Democrats or did he 
intend, if his resolution were adopted, 
that there should be four Democrats ap- 
pointed and three Republicans? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. What dif- 
ference does it make, I say to you. If 
you want a fair and impartial investiga- 
tion, you will give us equal representa- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why did you in- 
troduce this on September 5, only 6 days 
ago, if you did not think you were going 
to get a fair investigation? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Because I 
do not think you are going to give that to 
us now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
in an indefensible position. The poli- 
tics is on your side. That is where the 
politics is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. We have had that all 
out. But what we would like to have you 
do is to tell us whether you favor a non- 
partisan committee or not. We have 
heard all the rest of it. 


Mr. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. That is pretty 
much like the question the lawyer asked 
a witness on the witness stand: Do you 
still beat your wife? 

Mr. JENSEN. No, is it a lot easier 
than that. It is a lot easier than that. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. The last time I remem- 
ber the Republican Party acted in a non- 
partisan manner was at the impeach- 
ment proceedings of Andrew Johnson. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This resolution 
calls for a committee of five on the part 
of the House and five on the part of the 
Senate. If the Republicans were in con- 
trol of the House the ratio would have 
been 5 to 2 or 5 to 3 at best. That is 
the fairest ratio that can be given. It is 
consistent with the time-honored cus- 
tom and traditions of the House. 

In the other body, when the resolu- 
tion was introduced, there was no objec- 
tion from the Republicans, on the 
grounc that it was in the ratio of 3 to 2. 
As a matter of fact, the unanimous- 
consent request suggested over there in 
the first instance to have it considered, 
came from a Republican Member. 
There was no indication in the minds of 
the Republican Members of the other 
branch that there was anything wrong 
with a committee of five, consisting of 
three Democrats and two Republicans. 
But when it comes over here, that is 
when they try to cast a cloud, try to cre- 
ate an impression in the minds of the 
American people that three Democrats 
and two Republicans on the part of the 
House would not give it a clean, whole- 
some, judicial investigation. Mr. Speak- 
er, this will be given a judicial investi- 
gation, the same as our Committee on 
Elections judges election cases. That is 
what all Members should do. Politics in 
this resolution is injected by the offer- 
ing of this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished major- 
ity leader belabored the question as to 
what we wanted. May I call his atten- 
tion to the fact that we are cast in the 
role of trying to determine what the 
American people want. We are not their 
rulers. We are their representatives. 
What do the American people want is 
the question that this House should de- 
cide today. 

The American people want a nonpar- 
tisan investigation. They want to stop 
this control of the Pearl Harbor incident 
by any one party. They want us to rep- 
resent them. If it were left to a vote of 
the American people, the fathers and 
mothers who have given their sons, not 
as Republicans or Democrats, to die be- 
cause of the bungling of those in charge 
of the military at that time, doubtless 
they would vote overwhelmingly for the 
position which the Republican side of 
this House is taking today. They want 
to know the facts. They know they will 
come nearer getting the facts if it is left 
to a committee of investigation which is 
made up of Members equally divided 
from both sides of this House, 


That is the question. I doubt whether 
the majority party can afford to assume 
the responsibility before the bar of public 
opinion that their leader is asking them 
to assume today. Something like 42,000 
men were killed or wounded on Wake 
Island, in the Philippines, on Guam, and 
in Pearl Harbor because something went 
wrong with the high command; because 
they were not properly alerted in the 
Southwest Pacific. The fathers and 
mothers who saw this war dragged out 
because of the greatest naval disaster in 
the history of this country, because of 
negligence saw this war dragged on until 
the toll ran into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of- killed and wounded, have a 
right to know what the real answer is. 
There is no question but that the minor- 
ity side of this House today is attempting 
to represent the composite will and 
judgment of the American people. 

I say again that the majority leader- 
ship, the majority party in power, can- 
not afford to assume this responsibility; 
they cannot longer give the opportunity 
for the American people to say that they 
never learned all of the facts surround- 
ing and concerning this great disaster. 
The majority leader says this is some- 
thing different and that the time- 
honored practice of the House is about 
to be upset in asking for a committee 
equally divided politically. Let me tell 
you that we are attempting to investi- 
gate something that is different from 
anything that has ever happened in the 
military annals of this country, some- 
thing exceptional, the greatest naval dis- 
aster with the greatest loss of life that 
has ever come to this free people, and 
we can afford to act a little differently 
here as the representatives of the peo- 
ple on the floor of this House and give 
a square deal and a fair, free, and im- 
partial investigation to the taxpayers of 
this country, to the mothers and fathers, 
and to the millions of boys who went out 
and won this fight for us. We in this 
body are supposed to represent them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment. 

I believe it very important that the 
American people be vindicated of the 
charges that were made by the Chief 
Executive of the United States when he 
said that all the American people were 
responsible for the disgraceful Pearl 
Harbor disaster. If ever there was an 
indictment of the American people for 
something they were not responsible for, 
it was that statement. It was unjust 
anc. not a fact. It seems to me that the 
representatives of the American people 
who are assembled here today and are 
going to vote on this resolution should 
do so with the idea that we are going to 
vindicate the American people from that 
charge. How are you going to do it? 
You certainly cannot do it by a political 
set-up. It must be a nonpartisan set- 
up; and the only way you can have that 
is to have a 50-50 committee of the two 
great parties in this country, the Repub- 
lican Party and the Democratic Party. 
The American people are not going to be- 
lieve a report that comes out unless it 
is from a bipartisan committee. Why 
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spend $25,000 to make this investigation 
if you are not going to have an investi- 
gation in which the American people will 
have some confidence made by a com- 
mittee for which they will have some 
respect for the decisions to be rendered. 
It seems to me by all that is right, 
honorable, and sensible that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] should be 
adopted; and I hope the membership 
will consider it in the light in which it 
was offered, for the purpose of having a 
nonpartisan investigation. I ask the 
membership at this time to support this 
amendment. This will be the third in- 
vestigation. We want the facts, the 
American people want the facts. The 
Pearl Harbor incident was the greatest 
blot on our Army and Navy for unpre- 
paredness at a time when they should 
have been on the lookout for trouble. 
Someone was to blame, and I say to you 
it was not the American people, it was 
the administration, the Army, or the 
Navy; now who were the ones responsible 
and why? That is what the American 
people want to know, and that is what I 
want to see them get. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that this reso- 
lution has been introduced. To start 
with we had a resolution here that was 
nonpartisan and that was going to be 
passed by a vote of both sides. Now the 
results will speak for themselves as to 


- whether this is political or not and it 


will brand itself. Nearly every Repub- 
lican will have to vote for the resolution 
and practically every Democrat will have 
to vote for it. You have thrown into a 
measure that was nonpolitical a politi- 
cal aspect by the very motion here when 
it ought not to have been done. We are 
as American on one side as on the other; 
so this will be an American and fully 
democratic investigation. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, today is another field day 
of hypocrisy. There is not a man in this 
House who does not know that for the 
past 15 years the American people have 
intrusted the Government, both th> ad- 
ministrative branch and the legislative 
branch, to the Democratic Party. Dur- 
ing those 15 years, both in time of peace 
and in time of war, the people of this 
country have repudiated the Republican 
Party and have left control of the Gov- 
ernment to those who sit on this side of 
the aisle. 

If they have had faith in our party 
properly running the administration of 
the Government for all these years, I co 
not think they have lost faith in the 
Democratic Party to run an investiga- 
tion of this type. We are the majority 
party; we have been made such by the 
electorate of this country, and not only 
according to the rules of the House 
should we conduct this investigation but 
according to the elementary rules of 
American fair play and the old Ameri- 
can rule that the majority shall rule. 

I hope no Member on my side of the 
aisle will get excited by the false impres- 
sions given by the minority. I hope we 
are not going to be panicked by hypoc- 
risy of the rankest kind. 
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Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time because 
when I asked the distinguished majority 
leader to yield in order to ask him a ques- 
tion and to offer a bit of pertinent infor- 
mation on the question he was discussing 
he declined to yield. 

The majority leader questioned the 
fact that there was any precedent for 
appointing investigating committees 
composed of an equal number of both 
minority and majority Members. The 
centleman from Michigan gave him one 
example, and I intended to give him an- 
other if he had yielded. 

You will recall only 2 months ago when 
General Eisenhower was very much con- 
cerned over what the American people 
might think about reports that were 
coming out of Germany in regard to 
political concentration and slave-labor 
camps he asked that a delegation from 
the Congress be sent over to Germany 
to investigate. It was determined by the 
majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses that this should be a nonpartisan 
committee, equally divided between the 
two parties. That is another precedent, 
very recent one and very much in point. 
I could give the gentleman many more 
precedents. The Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of this House, for example, has made 
a number of very important investiga- 
tions involving policy, not only naval pol- 
icy but administrative policy, as it affects 
the Navy. ‘Time after time those com- 
mittees have been composed, not only of 
equal numbers of Democrats and Repub- 
licans, but sometimes actually of more 
Republicans than Democrats. Noone on 
the committees thought anything about 
it, and the reports of those committees 
have received the highest praise both of 
the Congress, the Executive and the 
people. , 

This is a different kind of an investi- 
gation than the Congress has ever under- 
taken before. In a way it has to be 
somewhat political, if we use that term 
in its proper sense, because it will in- 
volve political persons; I mean persons 
who at the time held important political 
positions in the administration. The 
nonpolitical persons involved in the 
Pearl Harbor disaster, that is, the Army 
and Navy officers, have already been in- 
vestigated by the Army and Navy boards, 
and the facts in regard to their part in 
the incident have been fairly well 
established. If you will read, for exam- 
ple, the report of the Navy Board care- 
fully on Pearl Harbor, you will find that 
categorically the report has. vindicated 
and exonerated, item by item, every naval 
officer that was ever accused of responsi- 
bility for the Pearl Harbor disaster. The 
Secretary at the conclusion, it is true, 
states that certain officers should not in 
the future hold any position involving 
superior judgment, but the findings of 
the board itself do not support the Secre- 
tary’s conclusion. 

No unbiased person can read the find- 
ings of either the Army or Navy board 
without feeling that the responsibility 
for the Pearl Harbor disaster did not 
rest upon the shoulders of General Short 
and Admiral Kimmel. The findings 
themselves plainly state this, and aside 
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from the statement of the Secretary, to 
which I have referred, I have yet to hear 
of anyone who has questioned those find- 
ings, either directly or indirectly. 

The findings show conclusively that 
Kimmel and Short acted under orders 
and that they obeyed all of their orders 
implicitly. The strange thing about the 
investigation and reports of the Army 
and Navy boards is that having found 
this to be the fact the investigation was 
stopped. It was not carried up to those 
who gave to Kimmel and Short the in- 
structions, advice, and information upon 
which they acted. The investigating 
committee authorized by this resolution 
will have todothat. It will have to begin 
where the Army and Navy boards left off, 
and its investigation must necessarily 
include the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of State, 
and the President himself, who was the 
Commander in Chief. 

That such an investigation should not 
be a partisan one must be clear to every- 
one who wants to find the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and the surest guaranty that it will not 
be partisan is to make this committee 
strictly bipartisan by providing equal 
representation on it from both of the 
major parties in Congress. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish also to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that on April 23 of this 
year at the request of General Eisenhow- 
er and General Marshall this House cre- 
ate a committee to investigate the Nazi 
concentration camps in Germany, for 
the purpose of determining what steps 
the Congress and the War Crimes Com- 
mission and the military should take, and 
that committee was created exactly as 
the ¢-ntleman from Massachusetts pro- 
vides in his amendment, that is, six 
Members from each party in the two 
Houses. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think that committee brought back a 
unanimous report. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
say a word about that, because he knows 
something about it. It was not an in- 
vestigating committee at all. It was a 
committee selected pursuant to a request 
by General Eisenhower to inspect the 
a camps and view the atroc- 

ies. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. If the Chair 
draws a distinction between investiga- 
tion and inspection, all right; otherwise 
I respectfully submit that the records 
show that the Chair is in error, as shown 
by the report filed in the Senate by Sen- 
ator BARKLEY and read here by the rank- 
ing Democratic Member, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomason], I was on 
that committee. We investigated those 
camps and we reported the facts. We 
inspected and inquired. That was a six- 
man-from-each-House committee, six 
from each party. During part of the 
time that we were overseas, due to sick- 
ness, it happened that the Republicans 
outnumbered the Democrats, but there 
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was no politics in the matter because it 
Was &@ nonpartisan, a bipartisan respon- 
sibility to get a job done. 

When the President of the United 
States selected representatives from 
Congress to 30 to the San Francisco 
Conference he did not choose two and 
one; he did not choose a majority from 
each House of his own party. He se- 
lected one member from each party from 
each House. I do not know of any case 
in history where there was less partisan- 
ship shown than at San Francisco. It 
was the action of a two-party country, 
of representatives of both parties, at- 
tempting to get a solemn and important 
job done. Unless we adopt this amend- 
ment there will be procedural questions 
come up as to whether a witness should 
testify on a*certain day, limitation of 
hearings, as to whether a witness should 
be excused, questions of admitting or 
barring evidence, questions that will be 
decided by majority party control. The 
work of the committee can best be dis- 
charged and best be carried out by fol- 
lowing the pattern that this House and 
our President have adopted in momen- 
tous cases in recent days, by adopting the 
machinery proposed by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to place equal responsibility 
upon each party in each House to get 
the job done. In adopting this amend- 
ment we are not going away from prece- 
dent but we are adopting recent prece- 
dents established by the majority in both 
Houses and by the President of the 
United States. 

This is no routine investigation. It is 
of the utmost importance that it should 
start with every assurance of imparti- 
ality. That assurance can only be given 
by having the majority share its power 
and responsibility by making this com- 
mittee truly bipartisan. If the majority 
uses its power to defeat this amend- 
ment the committee will get off to a bad 
start. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Speaker, I tried to get the gentle- 
man from Ohio to yield to point out the 
fact that the atrocity committee of 
which he was speaking was not an offi- 
cial committee of this House. There 
was no resolution authorizing it. There 
was no action on the part of the House 
at all and no official report of the House 
of Representatives involved in that mat- 
ter at all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The committee 
had no power to subpena. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct. 
The committee had no power at all. It 
was simply an unoflicial delegation 
named by the Speaker of the House at 
the request of General Eisenhower to 
go over there and view the atrocities. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, as an 
illustration of procedure, suppose there 
were three Democrats and three Repub- 
licans. 

How are you going to elect a chairman 
if the vote is 3 to 3, or 6 to 6, in the 
committee composed of both branches? 
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There is an illustration of why one party 
is given a majority. You could not even 
elect a chairman. If you have three 
Republicans and three Democrats from 
both the House and the Senate, there is 
6 to 6, and then how can you elect a 
chairman and a vice chairman, and how 
can you select counsel, or anything else? 
The answer given is that they will go 
along, but no majority party can de- 
pend on that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I say in a spirit of nonpartisanship that 
we would be very glad to give the Demo- 
crats the chairmanship. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The fact remains 
that with a vote of 3 to 3 or 6 to 6 that 
situation could easily exist. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Of course it could, 
and it is contrary to our concept of 
party government. I am a little bit 
amazed that our Republican friends 
would inject such an issue into this thing. 
It is really astonishing to me. I do not 
know exactly what the motive is. Cer- 
tainly it is contrary to the entire con- 
cept we have of a two-party system, that 
the party that wins the election holds 
the responsibility and exercises that re- 
sponsibility. I cannot for the life of me 
understand why our Republican friends 
want to raise an issue here. It must 
become political. It is political in its 
concept whether they intended it to be 
that or not. Why they want to vary 
the unwritten law that has existed since 
we have had the two-party system is 
just beyond my imagination. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he has observed that even in the 
discussion of this nonpartisan amend- 
ment every man supporting it has been 
a Republican, and every man opposing 
it has been a Democrat? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is what you 
would expect with this sort of an amend- 
ment pending. It is a natural result. 
That is why I say that I cannot under- 
stand why the Republicans injected that 
sort of an issue into a thing of this sort, 
which they claim they want to be non- 
partisan. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last 6 words. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe this is an 
opportune time for me to undertake to 
make a Republican speech, and I shall 
not do that. We are proposing not a 
political investigation but an investiga- 
tion in the nature of a judicial proceed- 
ing. It matters not so much what may 
be the conclusion of the Members of this 
committee or the final verdict of the 
Members of this House, but it does matter 
tremendously what the verdict of the 
130,000,000 people of this country will be. 

Truth is neither Democratic nor Re- 
publican, nor is justice an adherent or a 
partisan of either party in this body. 
What the American people want and 
what they are entitled to have is the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
They will be able to render a verdict 
upon the facts. 

Let me read from a letter written to 
me by a native of the State of Mississippi, 
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an eminent Democratic lawyer of my 
city, whose boys have been in the armed 
forces since this war began. He says: 

The American people are entitled to know 
the facts and I think they are tired of both 
whitewash and lampblack. It seems to me 
@ congressional investigation would be in 
order, 


Then he says: 

What the American people want to know 
and are entitled to know is: (1) Whether 
Admiral Kimmel had specific instructions 
from his superiors to relax his vigilance; (2) 
specifically what these instructions were; and 
(3) who issued these instructions. If the 
authorities will give this information, the 
American people can arrive at a verdict with- 
out their opinions, their whitewash, and their 
lampblack. 


The American people some of these 
days will find out what the truth is. 
What the facts are is not a partisan issue. 
And the man or the party that makes a 
partisan issue out of this investigation 
will incur the wrath of the people. There 
is a deep-seated conviction in the minds 
of our people that they have been denied 
a disclosure of facts that would show who 
are to blame for the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster. 

When you try a lawsuit in the courts 
which involves the property rights or the 
life or the liberty of the citizen, you do 
not undertake to get a jury composed of 
either a minority or majority of men of a 
certain political faith. You seek im- 
partial men who will bring in a just ver- 
dict based upon the law and the facts. 
All in the world that the people want 
from the hands of this committee which 
is about to be appointed by the Congress 
is a full disclosure of the facts. When 
that is done, the people are amply able 
to make up their own minds. The men 
who will be on this committee will as- 
sume a tremendous, yes, I might say, a 
fearful responsibility to themselves, to 
this Congress, and to the people of this 
country. The worst politics that either 
side of the Chamber could play would to 
suppress or to distort the facts; would 
be to bring in a report which had the 
least tincture of partisanship or politics 
in it because this investigation involves 
the good name, the reputation, the whole 
future, the standing, the very lives of 
members of our armed forces, and they 
are entitled to a full and fair disclosure 
of the facts. I shall support this amend- 
ment. I do not question or challenge the 
integrity or the intellectual honesty of 
any Member on the Democratic side of 
the Chamber nor do I claim that Repub- 
licans have a monopoly on fairness or 
honesty. I do believe this investigation 
should be a 50-50 proposition and that 
the floodlights should be turned on and 
every fact available should be made 
known to all the people to the end that 
justice may be done the men at whose 
doors these serious accusations have been 
laid. I do not say this as a Republican. 
I say it as an American citizen, as one 
who numbers among his friends both 
Democrats and Republicans. I have 
never measured a man’s integrity or his 
worth as a citizen by his politics and I 
would despise myself if I did. The men 
accused are entitled to the truth, and the 
Nation demands it. By this sort of an 
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investigation another Pearl Harbor can 
never happen. No innocent man can be 
hurt by the truth. No guilty official, high 
or low, should escape by a suppression of 
the facts. 

Give the American people the truth, 
“the eternal years of God are hers,” and 
it is demanded at our hands. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, believing 
all Members who desire to do so have 
spoken on the amendment, I move that 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr, 
Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 136, nays 168, not voting 126, 
answered “present” 1, as follows: 

[Roll No. 143] 









YEAS—136 

Adams Fulton McCowen 
Allen, Ill, Gamble McDonough 
Andresen, Gearhart McGregor 

August H. Gifford Martin, Iowa 
Andrews, N. Y. Gillette Martin, Mass. 
Angell Gillie Michener 
Arends Gocdwin Miller, Nebr. 
Auchincloss Grant, Ind. ott 
Barrett,Wyo. Griffiths O’Hara 
Bates. Mass. Gwynne,Iowa O’Konski 
Beall Hale Pittenger 
Bender Hall, Ploeser 
Bennett, Mo, Leonard W. Ramey 
Bishop Hancock Reed, N. Y¥. 
Blackney Hand Rees, Kans. 
Bradley, Mich. Harness, Ind Rich 
Brehm Hartley Rizley 
Brown, Ohio Henry Robsion, Ky 
Brumbaugh Heselton Rodgers, Pa 
Buck Hess Rogers, 
Buffett Hill Schwabe, Mo 
Butler Hinshaw SchWabe, Okla 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoffman Scrivner 
Canfield Holmes, Mass. ort 
Carlson Holmes, Wash. Simpson Pa 
Case, N. J. Howell Smith, Maine 
Chenoweth Hull Smith, Ohio 
Church Jenkins th, Wis. 
Clason Jennings Springer 
Clevenger Jensen Stockman 
Cole, Kans, Johnson, Calif, Sundstrom 
Cole, Mo Johnson, Ill. Taber 
Crawford Kean Talbot 
Cunningham Kearney Talle 
Curtis Keefe Taylor 
D’Ewart Kilburn Thomas, N. J, 
Dirksen Kinzer Towe 
Dolliver Knutson Vorys, Ohio 
Dondero Kunkel Vursell 

Landis Wadsworth 
Ellis Latham eichel 
Ellsworth LeCompte Welch 
Elsaesser Lemke Wigglesworth 
Elston Lewis Wilson 
Fellows Luce Wolfenden, Pa. 
Fenton McConnell Woodruff, Mich. 
NAYS—168 

Andrews, Ala. Bunker Davis 
Bailey Burch Delaney, 
Barden Burgin James J. 
Barry Byrne, N. Y, Dickstein 
Bates, Ky. Camp Dingell 
Beckworth Cannon, Fla, Domengeaux 
Bell Cannon,Mo. Doughton,N. 0, 
Biemiller Celler Douglas, Calif. 
Bland Chapman Doyle 
Bonner Chelf Durham 
Boren Cochran Earthman 
Boykin Combs Eberharter 
Bradley, Pa. Cooley Ervin 
Brooks Cooper Fallon 
Brown, Ga. Cox Fernandez 
Bryson Cravens Fisher 
Buckley Curley Flannagan 
Bulwinkle D’Alesandro Flood 








Folger McKenzie Riley 
Forand McMillan, S.C. Rivers 
Gallagher Madden Robertson, Va. 
Gardner Maloney Robinson, Utah 
Gary Manasco Roe, Md. 
Geelan Mansfield, Rogers, Fla. 
Gordon Mont. Rogers, N. Y. 
Gore Mansfield, Tex. Rooney 
Granahap Marcantonio Rowan 
Granger May Russell 
Green Miller Calif. Sabath 
Gregory Mills Sadowski 
Harless, Ariz. Morrison Sasscer 
Harris Murdock Savage 
Havenner Murphy Sheppard 
Hays Neely Sikes 
Healy Norton Smith, Va. 
Hedrick O'Neal Sparkman 
Hoch O'Toole Spence 
Holifield Outland Stewart 
Hook Pace 
Izac Patman Sullivan 
Johnson, Patrick Sumners. Tex. 

Lyndon B. Peterson, Ga. Tarver 
Johnson, Okla. Philbin Thom 
Kee Pickett Thomason 
Kelley, Pa. Poage Torrens 
Kilday Price, Fla, Traynor 
Kirwan Price, Il. Trimble 
Kopplemann = Priest Voorhis, Calif 
Lane Quinn, N. ¥ Walter 
Lanham Rabin Wasielewski 
Lesinski Rains Weaver 
Link k Weiss 
Ludlow Randolph West 
Lyle Whitten 
McCormack Rayfiel Whittington 
McGehee Resa 
McGlinchey Richards Wood 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Patterson 
NOT VOTING—126 

Abernethy Gossett Mundt 
Allen, La. Graham Murray, Tenn 
Andersen, Grant, Ala. Murray, Wis. 

H. Carl Gross Norrell 
Anderson, Calif.Gwinn, N.Y. . O’Brien, Mil 
Arnold Hagen O’Brien, Mich 
Baldwin, Md. . Fla. 
Baldwin,N.¥. Edwin Arthur Pfeifer 
Barrett, Pa. Phillips 
Bennet,N ¥. Hare Plumley 
Bloom Hart Powell 
Bolton Hébert Rabaut 
Campbell Heffernan Reece, Tenn 
Carnahan Hendricks Reed, Ill. 
Case, 8. Dak. Herter Robertson, 
Chiperfield Hobbs N. Dak. 
Clark Hoeven Rockwell 
Clements Hope Roe, N. Y. 
Coffee Horan Ryter 
Cole, N. ¥. Huber Shafer 
Colmer Jackson Sharp 
Corbett Jarman Sheridan 
Courtney Johnson, Ind. Simpson, Il 
Crosser lohnson, Slaughter 
Daughton, Va. Luther A Snyder 
Dawson Jones Somers, N. Y 
De Lacy Jonkman Starkey 
Delaney, Stefan 

John J. Kefauver Stevenson 
Douglas, Ill. Kelly, Il Sumner, Ill 
Drewry Kecgh Thomas, Tex 
Dworshak Kerr Tibbott 
Elliott King Tolan 
Engel, Mich. LaFollette Vinson 
Engle, Calif. Larcade White 
Feighan Lea Wickersham 
Fogarty LeFevre Winter 
Fuller Lynch Wolcott 
Gathings McMillen, Tl, Wolverton, N. J. 
Gavin Mahon Woodhouse 
Gerlach Mason Woodrum, Va. 
Gibson Merrow Worley 
Gillespie Monroney Zimmerman 
Gorski Morgan 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr, Judd for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Bennet of New York for, with Mrs. 
Woodhouse against. 

Mr. Graham for, with Mr. Clements against. 

Mr. Tibbott for, with Mr. Barrett of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Plumley for, with Mr. Sheridan against. 

Mr, Stefan for, with Mr. Grant of Alabama 
against. 

Mr. Hoeven for, with Mr. Jarman against. 
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Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr, 


against. 
eee ar nen ees ene 
Robertson of North Dakota for, with 


‘ ‘ against. 

Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall for, with Mr. Drewry 
against. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Heffernan 
gainst. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana for, with Mr. 


Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Vin- 
son against. 
Mr. Simpson of Illinois for, with Mr. Roe 


Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 


General pairs until further notice: 
Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Baldwin of New 
York. 
Mr. Colmer with Mr. Cole of New York. 
. Hart with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 
. Gibson with Mr. Corbett. 
. Crosser with Mr. Mundt. 
. Tolan with Mr. Stevenson. 
. Rabaut with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 
Mrs. Douglas of Illinois with Mr. Case of 
South Dakota. 
Mr. Larcade with Mr. Herter. 
Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Hope. 
Mr. Elliott with Mr. Rockwell. 
Mr. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Horan, 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a pair with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Murray. If he were 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment which is 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rosson of Ken- 
tucky: On page 1, line 4, after the word “of”, 
strike out lines 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, including 
the word “House” in line 9 and insert “six 
Members of the Senate to be equally di- 
vided between the two major political par- 
ties to be appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, two each from the 
Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, and Appropri- 
ations Committees of the Senate, and six to 
be appointed in like manner from the House 
by the Speaker from three similar committees 
of the House.” 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the resolution before us pro- 
poses to create a committee of 10 mem- 
bers—5 from the House and 5 from the 
Senate—to investigate the great disaster 
at Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941. It 
proposes that the Speaker shall appoint 
in the House three Democrats and two 
Republicans, and the President pro tem- 
pore shall appoint in the Senate three 
Democrats and two Republicans so that 
the committee as composed shall be 
made up of six Democrats and four 
Republicans. 


BEEBE 


4 


My amendment proposes to have the 
committee composed of three Republi- 
cans and three Democrats in the House, 
and three Republicans and three Demo- 
crats from the Senate and that two each 
taken from the Military, Naval, and 
Appropriation Committees. I suggest 

that they be taken from these three 
committees because these committees 
have had to do, through the years, espe- 
cially with the plans of construction and 
the appropriations for Pearl Harbor. 
These three committees have had and 
now have special knowledge of all the 
matters relating to Pearl Harbor. 


by the administration, one by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, as suggested by the 
President, and the other by the War De- 
partment. 

It is only natural that the administra- 
tion and the Navy Department and War 
Department disciaim, as far as possible, 
responsibility for this disaster. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy, immediately after 
this disaster, flew to Hawaii and came 
back with the report that only one old 
battleship and two or three lighter craft 
were seriously damaged or injured, and 
that the balance of the Pacific fleet was 
out on the ocean looking for the enemy. 

With this report the American people 
were expecting for some time a clash be- 
tween our Navy and the Japanese Navy, 
with victory for our Navy. There was 
very little indication that any person 
there at Pearl Harbor was guilty of any 
serious negligence, and there after a com- 
mittee headed by Justice Roberts made 
an investigation. They were very much 
limited in the scope of their powers and 
authority and only part of their report 
was available to the public. That report, 
however, did charge that the disaster was 
due to the negligence of Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short and some lesser of- 
ficers. 

It began to leak out that more than the 
obsolete battleship Arizona had been se- 
riously damaged. We had lost some two 
or three or four battleships. 

We had nine battleships based at Pearl 
Harbor. This was the bulk of the Ameri- 
can Navy. It began to leak out, although 
not known definitely by the American 
people, that one of the battleships was 
at the time not at its base at Pearl Har- 
bor, but the other eight ships were there, 
and either sunk or badly damaged, and 
all were put out of commission—in fact, 
we had lost, for the time being, our mag- 
nificent Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor— 
and in about a year the administration 
in public statements admitted this was 
true. 

This was the greatest disaster and de- 
feat ever suffered by the American Navy 
or Army in the entire history of our 
country. The lives of more than 3,000 
seamen and soldiers and nearly a thou- 
sand officers of the Army and Navy were 
snuffed out in the twinkling of an eye. 

We had hundreds of bombers and 
fighter planes based at Hickam Field, 
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close to Pearl Harbor. The destruction 
of our Navy and our air forces gave con- 
trol of the Pacific to the Japs, and they 
made the most of it to subdue the Philip- 
pines, the East Indies, and other islands 
of the Pacific. To recover control of the 
Pacific by reason of this disaster has cost 
the lives and health of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American boys and billions of 
dollars, as well as untold hardships to 
our fighting men throughout the Pacific. 
THE ADMINISTRATION PREVENTS COURT MARTIAL 


Although the committee headed by 
Justice Roberts of the Supreme Court in- 
vestigated and made a report soon after 
Pearl Harbor, and declared that that 
great disaster was due to the negligence 
of Admiral Kimmel in charge of the fleet 
and General Short in charge of the army, 
neither President Roosevelt nor the Sec- 
retary of the Navy nor the Secretary of 
War made any effort to have court- 
martial proceedings instituted against 
Admiral Kimmel or General Short or 
other persons responsible for that dis- 
aster. 

No such court martial could be held 
or prosecutions instituted if not insti- 
tuted within 2 years after the disaster. 
Congress by numerous acts urged upon 
the administration and the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
make an investigation of this disaster 
and that they take appropriate action; 
but the administration and the Army 
and the Navy ignored these acts of Con- 
gress and up to this moment no court 
martial or criminal proceedings have 
ever been instituted against either Ad- 
miral Kimmel or General Short or any 
other person, and no other action has 
been taken to atone for the loss of lives of 
our officers and men killed at Pearl Har- 
bor and the destruction of our great fleet 
and our air force. 

But finally a board was appointed 
under heavy pressure of these congres- 
sional acts and it convened July 20, 1944. 
After hearing numerous witnesses this 
board made a report which was made 
public and which report was approved by 
President Truman August 30, 1945. Of 
course, more than 2 years have elapsed 
and no court martial or other proceed- 
ings have been taken against these offi- 
cers in charge at Pearl Harbor; and ac- 
cording to the statement of President 
Truman and Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy no court martial 
or prosecutions are contemplated in the 
future. 

President Truman blames the Ameri- 
can people. When the report was sub- 
mitted to President Truman, he, an Au- 
gust 30, 1945, affixed a written statement 
to the report in which he used this lan- 
guage: 

I have read it— 

The report on Pearl Harbor— 
very carefully, and I think the country is as 
much to blame as any individual in this 
final situation that developed at Pearl Har- 
bor. Every time the President made an effort 
to get a preparedness program through the 
Congress it was stifled. When the President 
made a statement about the necessity of pre- 
paredness he was vilified for doing so. 


This is a sweeping indictment of the 
American people individually and as a 
whole, It is not in harmony with the 
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facts. There was quite a lot of senti- 
ment in Congress for a two-ocean navy. 
When the question of a two-ocean navy 
was brought to the attention of President 
Roosevelt in May 1940 he stated: “Any 
person who favors a two-ocean navy is 
just plain dumb.” 

And in January 1938, when there was 
a lot of talk about developing an air force 
in this country, the President in his mes- 
sage to Congress pointed out that it was 
not the purpose or policy of this country 
to build up an air force equal to that of 
other countries of the world. 

While I do not have the exact amount, 
all in all Congress must have appropri- 
ated a billion dollars to develop the great 
naval base, Army base, and airfield at 
Pearl Harbor through the years. It was 
admittedly the most powerful fortifica- 
tion in the western hemisphere and was 
surpassed only by the great British fort- 
ress at Gibraltar. Congress had granted 
every dollar for Pearl Harbor that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and other Presidents had 
asked for to make Pearl Harbor the 
mightiest fortress in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Furthermore, in June 1840 the Presi- 
dent urged Congress to appropriate, as I 
recall, about five billions to cover a period 
of 5 years for national defense and urged 
Congress to act on that and adjourn. 

Due to war conditions the Republicans 
of the House objected to the adjournment 
of Congress and the Congress remained 
in session and bills were passed appropri- 
ating many more billions in the interest 
of national defense. From 1933 to 1940 
under President Roosevelt and his ad- 
ministration, through acts forced 
through Congress, there were placed at 
his disposal more than twenty-two bil- 
lions, most of which he used in various 
forms of boondoggling and other non- 
essential projects throughout the Nation. 
Instead of using this money for raking 
leaves and other boondoggling and non- 
essentials, he could’ have used any 
amount of that sum that he desired to 
build up national defense and at the same 
time he could have provided real jobs for 
the American people. 

Quite a number of people in all walks 
of life—farmers, miners, factory workers, 
business, and professional men and 
women—have taken strong issue with 
President Truman when he says that the 
American people are as much to blame as 
any individual for the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor. What did the people have to do 
with this great disaster? The Ameri- 
can people certainly were not to blame 
for this disaster. The blame rests 
squarely on the shoulders of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration, and Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short who were placed 
in charge of Pearl Harbor and Hickam 
Field by Mr. Roosevelt. 

ADMIRAL KIMMEL, GENERAL SHORT, ADMIRAL 
STARK 


The report, contrary to the statement 
of President Truman, blames Secretary 


of State Hull; Chief of Staff, General 


Marshall; Admiral Kimmel; and Gen- 
eral Short with certain derelictions of 
duty in connection with the disaster of 
Pearl Harbor, but the President and 
others rushed to the defense of Secre- 
tary of State Hull and General Mar- 
shall. The American people are still not 
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satisfied. They feel, as many of us in 
Congress feel, that a complete, full, and 
impartial investigation has not yet been 
made—all of the facts have not yet been 
brought out, and as Congress assembled 
there was a general feeling in the Con- 
gress that a more thorough and impar- 
tial investigation should be made, 
While the President and others appar- 
ently desired the whole matter dropped 
there was so much criticism throughout 
the country and in Congress that Sen- 
ator BARKLEY, Democratic leader of the 
Senate, introduced this resolution call- 
ing for a sweeping congressional investi- 
gation and that resolution was passed 
unanimously in the Senate and accord- 
ing to this action Senator BarKLEy and 
his colleagues in the Senate must have 
believed that we, up to this time, had 
not had a complete report on this, the 
greatest disaster that had ever befallen 
American arms. 3 

The Secretary of the Navy in this re- 
port stated: 

That Admiral Stark and Admiral Kimmel 
failed to demonstrate the superior judgment 
necessary for exercising commands commen- 
surate with their rank and their assigned 
duties and that neither one of these men 
should ever be considered for appointment 
to active duty for any position in which the 
exercise of superior judgment may be nec- 
essary. 


Now, who placed Kimmel, who failed 
to have the qualifications, in charge of 
our great fleet at Pearl Harbor and who 
placed General Short in charge of Hick- 
am Field? It was President Roosevelt. 
Admiral Richardson, a very able and ex- 
perienced naval officer, was in charge of 
Pearl Harbor, and we are advised that 
because he would not move this fleet 
inside of the harbor in violation of the 
rules and best. traditions of-our Navy, as 
well as other navies of the world, his 
command was taken from him, and he 
was brought to Washington and put at a 
desk and President Roosevelt picked up 
his friend, Admiral Kimmel, and jumped 
him over 46 or 47: other naval officers of 
higher seniority and placed him in 
charge of Pearl Harbor, and at the re- 
quest of some higher-ups Admiral Kim- 
mel moved the fleet inside of the harbor 
so that our battleships and other units 
of our fleet were sitting like ducks on a 
pond when the Japs came on the morn- 
ing of December 7, 1941. The American 
people had not a thing on earth to do 
with that. According to the naval rules, 
these naval units, or at least two-thirds 
or three-fourths of them, should have 
been out on the ocean.. Our planes on 
Hickam Field, instead of cruising and 
keeping the necessary lookouts, were sit- 
ting idly on Hickam Field, and the Japs 
came along with their bombers and subs 
and destroyed our fleet and destroyed 
our planes and bombers and left our 
country helpless in the Pacific. Yet Presi- 
dent Truman says that the country; the 
American people, are as much to blame 
as any individual for that disaster at 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Japanese traveled thousands of 
miles over the Pacific with a foree of 
3 battleships, 8 cruisers, 20 destroyers, 
4 airplane carriers, and other vessels to 
reach Peurl Harbor. If there had been 
the least exercise of care on the part of 
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those in control of Pearl Harbor this 
destructive armada of the Japanese 
could and would have been discovered 
long before it reached Pearl Harbor. 
Anyone it appears with ordinary intel- 
ligence should have been on the alert 
under all the circumstances. The Jap- 
anese Prime Minister was giving out 
statements almost daily as to what they 
were going to do to the United States. 
Secretary Hull had given his ultimatum 
to the Japanese. The situation had 
been tense for weeks, yet there was no 
precaution taken to prepare Pearl Har- 
bor against the assault, althought it was 
the mightiest fortress in the Western 
Hemisphere, with a great fleet, and with 
a reasonably strong air force. Further- 
more, about 40 percent of the popula- 
tion of Hawaii and the Hawaiian Islands 
are Japanese nationals. They did not 
pretend to be American citizens. Japan 
had sent to Honolulu a Japanese Consul, 
and 250 Vice Consuls, all of them bright, 
alert Japs, with their eyes and ears open 
and their noses in all of the activities 
going on in and around Pearl Harbor, 
and with diplomatic immunity from ar- 
rest. A great spy ring was developed 
there and the FBI called upon General 
Short to help arrest them, and he de- 
clined to do so, and an appeal was taken 
to Washington, we are informed, and 
they declined to do anything with this 
spy ring. We are also advised that the 
FBI was in possession of communica- 
tions between these Japanese Consuls 
and the Foreign Minister of Japan in- 
dicating that an attack was imminent. 
This information was delivered on Sat- 
urday morning, December 6, to General 
Short. Other warnings were given to 
Short and Kimmel. 

A leading newspaper there warned 
there would likely be an attack from 
Japan on that week end, and yet the 
fleet and air power was not in a posi- 
tion to defend against such an attack. 
Many officers and men weré away from 
their posts. The fleet was not in readi- 
ness to move or engage in combat. There 
might have been some excuse for not dis- 
closing all the facts in this case soon 
after Pearl Harbor, although the Japs 
had photographed all of the damage 
they had done to Pearl Harbor, our fleet, 
and our Air Force. There certainly has 
been no excuse for holding these facts 
from the American people all this time 
and for not taking action against those 
in charge who. were responsible for the 
deaths of these men and officers. Many 
people believe that no action was taken 
against Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short because a court martial would 
have brought out all the facts which 
would involve the higher ups, and that 
was why a vigorous fight was made 
against the resolutions passed by Con- 
gress by the administration to avoid a 
thorough investigation and court martial 
against the guilty parties. 

When those in charge at Pearl Harbor 
and those in charge of all of our armed 
forces failed to take the proper precau- 
tion for the United States, the wonderful 
instrumentalities that had been provided 
at Pearl Harbor for the defense of the 
Hawaiian Islands and our country, how 


can President Truman blame the Nation 
and the American people as a whole? 
Under the conditions, would 20 battle- 
ships or 1,000 bombers or planes have 
been any more effective in the defense 
of Pearl Harbor than the fleet and air 
power we had there? If we had had 20 
battleships and a thousand bombers 
there at that time, it is likely they would 
have been destroyed, all of them. 

Inasmuch as the American people and 
the country have not accepted the in- 
vestigations and reports already made by 
the administration and its agencies, I 
should like to see this committee, made 
up of six Democrats and six Republicans, 
and that they make a most thorough 
and searching investigation and get the 
facts and make a report to the Congress 
and to the American people and let the 
chips fall where they may, and let our 
generation know and history record the 
cause of the destruction of our Pacific 
Fleet and the deaths of nearly 4,000 
American officers and men. There cer- 
tainly should be no partisanship what- 
soever, and the guilty, whoever they may 
be, should not be spared in this investi- 
gation and report. 

I have always had the highest regard 
for General Marshall, as a man and as a 
soldier. This committee should not hes- 
itate to exonerate those who have been 
charged and who are found without fault. 
This is not a partisan question. The 
American people want to know the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

We might just as well settle this ques- 
tion now as later, as to who is going to 
be Speaker and who is going to name 
committees. I have never named a com- 
mittee without consulting the minority 
leader about the minority membership; 
but if resolutions are going to be passed 
in this House when investigations come 
up, and if the Speaker is going to be 
told whom to appoint, then the Speaker 
is going to avoid any responsibility about 
the appointment of investigating com- 
mittees. 

I do not know that membership on 
any standing committee of the House 
qualifies any man to serve on any other 
committee, especially an investigating 
committee. 

On the matter of three and three, that 
has already been passed upon and the 
House has voted it down. I trust the 
House will vote down this amendment 
and let us go on as we have ever since 
we organized the Congress, and free the 
Speaker, if he is going to have any re- 
sponsibility, and let him select Members 
from the membership of this House and 
not tie him up to any special committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Rogpsion]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment which is 
at the desk, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Harness of In- 
diana: 

On page 1, line 4, after the words “com- 
posed of”, strike out the word “five” and 
insert the word “seven”; also in line 5, strike 
out the word “three” and insert the word 


line 6, strike out the word “five” 
the word “seven”; also in line 8, 


word “four.” 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I shall not impose upon the House to 
debate this amendment at any length. 
The amendment simply changes the 
resolution from a committee of 10 to a 
committee of 14 members. I think such 
an important committee should have at 
least this number of members. 

Of necessity there will have to be sub- 
committees to make investigations, and 
I believe this could be done more effi- 
ciently and expeditiously if the number 
were increased from 10 to 14, granting as 
you of the majority demand 8 Democrats 
and 6 Republicans. I still believe that if 
we are to have an impartial investigation, 
the representation on the committee 
should be divided equally to assure an 
unbiased nonpartisan investigation and 
reports which will fully satisfy the 
American people. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete investigation of the facts re~- 
lating to the events and circumstances lead- 
ing up to or following the attack made by 
Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor 
in the Territory of Hawaii on December 7, 
1941, and shall report to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives not later than 
January 3, 1946, the results of its investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations 
as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 3. The testimony of any person in 
the armed services, and the fact that such 
person testified before the joint committee 
herein provided for, shall not be used against 
him in any court proceeding, or held against 
him in examining his military status for 
credits in the service to which he belongs. 

Sec. 4. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress (prior 
to January 3, 1946), to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and to make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary, but 
the compensation so fixed shall not exceed 
the compensation prescribed under the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, for 
comparable duties. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
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the House of Representatives, upon veuchers 
signed by the chairman. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is putting 
the question. 

Mr. RICH. I was on my feet and ad- 
dressed the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman in charge of the 
bill. 

The question is on ordering the previ- 
ous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. SABATH and Mr. MARTIN asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. After the reading of sec- 
tion 4 of the bill which contained subsec- 
tions (a), (b), and (c), could not a Mem- 
ber have risen to strike out the last word 
and have been recognized? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman did 
not state for what purpose he rose. The 
gentleman from Illinois who is in charge 
of the resolution was on his feet at the 
same time. The Chair recognized the 
gentleman from Illinois, and the gentle- 
man from Illinois made a preferential 
motion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Must a Member on 
the floor addressing the Speaker state 
the purpose for which he addresses the 
Speaker before he may be recognized? 

The SPEAKER. Two Members rose. 
The Speaker always has the right to rec- 
ognize whichever Member he desires. 
The Chair recognized the gentleman 
from Illinois who was in charge of the 
resolution. The gentleman from Illinois 
made a preferential motion; the Chair 
put the motion and it was adopted. 

The yeas and nays are ordered. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and there 
ch ai 308, not voting 123, as fol- 
OWS: 


[Roll No. 144] 
YEAS—308 

Adams Bell Bulwinkle 
Allen, Il, Bender Bunker 
Allen, La. Bennett,Mo. Burgin 
Andersen, Biemiller Butler 

H. Carl Bishop Byrne, N. Y. 
Andresen, Blackney Byrnes, Wis. 

August H. Bland Camp 
Andrews, Ala. Bonner Canfield 
Andrews, N.Y. Boren Cannon, Fla. 
Angell Boykin Cannon, Mo. 
Arends Bradley, Mich. Carlson 
Arnold Bradley, Pa. Case, N. J. 
Auchincloss Brehm Celler 
Bailey Brooks Chapman 
Parden Brown. Ga. Chelf 
Barrett, Wyo. Brown, Ohio Chenoweth 
Barry Brumbaugh Church 
Bates, Ky. Bryson Clason 
Bates, Mass. Buck Clevenger 
Eeall Buckley Cochran 
Beckworth Builett Cole, Kans. 


Price, Tl. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabin 
Rains 
Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rankin 

Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Resa 

Rich 

Richards 

Riley 

Rivers 

Rizley 
Robertson, Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe, Md. 

Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Savage 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivener 


Ss 

Short 

Sikes 
Simpson. Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Springer 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Sullivan 
Sumuners, Tex. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talbot 

Talle 

Tarver 
Taylor 

Thom 
Thomas, N, J. 
Thomason 
Torrens 
Towe 
Traynor 
Trimbie 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weichell 
Weiss 

Welch 

West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilscn 
Winstead 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wood 
Woodruff, Mich. 


Gavin 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Gillespie 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Gross 
Hagen 
Hall, 
Edwin Arthur 
Halleck 
Hare 
Hart 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 


le, Mo. Holifield 
ombs Holmes, Mass. 
Cooley Holmes, Wash. 
Cooper Hook 
Cox Howell 
Cravens Hull 
Crawford Izac 
Cunningham Jenkins 
Curley Jennings 
Curtis Jensen 
D’Alesandro Johnson, Calif. 
Davis Johnson, Ill, 
Delaney, Johnson, 
James J Lyndon B. 
D'Ewart Johnson, Okla. 
Dickstein Kean 
Dingell Kearney 
Dirksen Kee 
Dolliver Keefe 
Domengeaux Kelley, Pa. 
Dondero Kilburn 
Doughton, N. C. Kilday 
Douglas, Calif. Kinzer 
Doyle Kirwan 
Durham Knutson 
Earthman Kopplemann 
Eaton Kunkel 
Eberharter Landis 
Ellis Lane 
Ellsworth Lanham 
Elsaesser Latham 
Elston LeCompte 
Ervin Lemke 
Fallon Lesinski 
Fellows Lewis 
Fenton Link 
Fernandez Luce 
Fisher Ludlow 
Flannagan Lyle 
Flood McConnell 
Folger McCormack 
Forand McCowen 
Fulton McDonough 
Gallagher McGehee 
Gamble McGlinchey 
Gardner McGregor 
Gary McKenzie 
Gearhart McMillan, S. C. 
Geelan Madden 
Gifford Maloney 
Gillette Manasco 
Gillie Mansfield, 
Goodwin Mont. 
Gordon Mansfield, Tex. 
Gore Marcantonio 
Granahan Martin, Iowo 
Granger Martin, Mass. 
Grant, Ind. May 
Green Michener 
Gregory Miller, Calif. 
Griffiths Miller, Nebr. 
Gwinn, N. Y. Mills 
Gwynne,Iowa Morriscn 
Hale Mott 
Hall, Murdock 
Leonard W. Murphy 
Hancock Neely 
Hand Norton 
Harless, Ariz. O'Hara 
Harness,Ind. O’Konski 
Harris O'Neal 
Hartley O'Toole 
Havenner Outland 
Hays Pace 
Healy Patman 
Hedrick Patrick 
Henry Patterson 
Heselton Peterson, Ga. 
Hess Philbin 
Hill Pickett 
Hinshaw Pittenger 
Hobbs Ploeser 
Hoch Poage 
Hoffman Price, Fla. 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—123 
Abernethy Corbett 
Anderson, Calif. Courtney 
Baldwin,Md. Crosser 
Baldwin, N. ¥. Daughton, Va. 
Barrett, Pa. Dawson 
Bennet,N.¥. De Lacy 
Bloom Delaney, 
Bolton John J. 
Burch Douglas, Il. 
Campbell Drewry ~* 
Carnahan Dworshak 
Case, S. Dak, Elliott 
Chiperfield Engel, Mich. 
Clark Engle, Calif. 
Clements Feighan 
Coffee Fogarty 
Cole, N. ¥. Puller 
Colmer Gathings 
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Herter Mason Sharp 
Hoeven Merrow Sheridan 
Hope Monroney Simpson, Tl. 
Horan Morgan Slaughter 
Huber Mundt Snyder 
Jackson Murray, Tenn, Somers, N. ¥. 
Jarman Murray. Wis. Starkey 
Johnson.Ind. Norrell Stefan 
Johneon, O’Brien, Ml. Stevenson 
Luther A. O’Brien, Mich. Stockman . 
Jones Peterson, Fla. Sumner, Ill, 
Jonkman Pfeifer Thomas, Tex. 
Judd Phillips Tibbott 
Kefauver Piumley Tolan 
Kelly, tl. Rowell White 
Keogh Rabaut Wickersham 
Kerr Rayfiel Winter 
King Reece, Tenn, Wolcott 
LuFollette Reed, Til. Wolverton, N. J, 
Larcade Robertson, Woodhouse 
Lea N. Dak. Woodrum, Va. 
LeFevre Rockwell Worley 
Lynch Ryter an 
McMillen, Ill. Sasscer 
Mahon Shafer 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Clements with Mr. Graham. 
Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Bennet of New 
York. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
bott. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 


King with Mr. Judd. 
Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tib- 


Sheridan with Mr. Plumley. 
Grant of Alabama with Mr. Stefan. 
Jarman with Mr. Hoeven. 
Norrell with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Gorski with Mrs. Bolton. 
Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Robertson 
of North Dakota. 
Mr. Bloom with Mr. LeFevre. 
Mr. John J. Delaney with Mr. Jones. 
Mr, Powell with Mr. Merrow. 
Mr. Courtney with Mr. Fuller. 
Mr. Lynch with Mr. Anderson of California. 
Mr. Kerr with Mr. Halleck. 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Jonkman. 
Mr. Drewry with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 
Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Johnson of 
Indiana. 
Mr. Somers of New York with Mr. Shafer. 
Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 
Mr. Ryter with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 
Mr. Zimmerman with Mr. Wolcott. 
Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Stockman. 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman 
in the Hall and listening when his name 
was called? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does 
not qualify. : 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


I was not, Mr. 


REPEAL OF WAR TIME 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order on tomorrow, immediately after 
the meeting of the House for business, 
to consider the bill (H. R. 3974) to repeal 
war time; that general debate be lim- 
ited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Boren], chairman of the sub- 
committee, and the gentleman. from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HotmEs]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 





“ 
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and I shall not because I want to con-- 


eratulate the committee on bringing 
the legislation at this early date, 
understand it, that will be the first 


Mr. BULWINKELE. Yes; that is my 
im- 


ae 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, 
the right to object, I was under the 
pression that H. R. 3660 was to be the 
next order of business. 

The SPEAKER. That is a question 
for the Chair, as to whether the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Illi- 
nois to call up the rule or recognize the 
gentleman from Oklahoma to call up the 
bill repealing war time. The request 
being made at this time is for the war 
time repeal bill to take precedence. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as I understand, this legislation 
will take only an hour and it is necessary 
that it be enacted at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The bill H. R. 3660 will 
follow immediately. Both bills will be 
considered tomorrow. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, is this im- 
portant or urgent because the war is 
over? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It is. A great 
many Members are asking for the pas- 
sage of this bill and a great many bills 
have been introduced. The committee 
reported this bill unanimously. It is in- 
tended to go into effect on September 30, 
provided the Senate passes the bill and 
the President approves it before that 
time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And the end of the 
war is what makes this urgent? 

Mr. BULWINKLE, Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I just wanted to 
know whether the war had ended or not; 
that was all. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am saying that 
we have decided that war time should 
end regardless of the other. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina asks unanimous consent 
that it may be in order on tomorrow to 
consider as the first order of business the 
bill (H. R. 3974) to repeal war time; that 
there be not to exceed 1 hour’s general 
debate, to be equally divided and to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [{Mr. Boren] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HoLMEs]. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STIMULATING ENLISTMENT IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order on 
Monday next to call up the bill (H. R. 
3951) to stimulate enlistment in the 
Regular Army of the United Siates; that 
general debate on the bill not exceed 3 
hours, to be confined to the bill; that it 
be equally divided and controlled by my- 
self as chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs and by the ranking 
Member on the minority side; that after 
general debate the bill be read under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this bill reported 
unanimously by the committee? 


Mr. MAY. Yes; it is a unanimous re- 
port and I think a very excellent report. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, does it need 
3 hours? Can we not make it less? 
The SPEAKER. The request was not 
to exceed 3 hours. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 
There was no objection. 

THE JAPANESE SURRENDER DOCUMENTS 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 mihute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to announce to the House 
of Representatives that at 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, Wednesday, September 
12, the Japanese surrender documents 
will be placed on public display in the 
exhibition hall of the National Archives. 
Speaker Raysurn will serve as master of 
ceremonies and the Japanese surrender 
documents will be unveiled by Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright. The ceremonies 
will be broadcast by several of the net- 
works and local stations. The Archivist 
of the United States has requested me to 
extend a cordial invitation to all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to 
attend this historic ceremony. Those at- 
tending should enter by the Pennsylvania 
Avenue door by 10:50 a. m., and go to the 
Conference Room. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an article from 
a New York newspaper. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a compilation of mat- 
ter from an outside source. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein a speech made by President 
Green of the A. F. of L. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made earlier in the 
day and to include certain excerpts. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on tomorrow after 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
on tomorrow for 10 minutes at the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] may be excused 
from attending the sessions of the House 
this week on account of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obiection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business be dispensed with on 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knutson] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


LOANS TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day morning’s Times-Herald announced 
that the British Government will open 
negotiations today for three to six billion 
dollars of financial assistance for the in- 
dustrial and commercial rehabilitation 
of Britain. We are told that a plea of 
“poverty and grim picture of economic 
chaos in the wake of British bankruptcy” 
is to be offered by high British officials 
in support of the demand of the Empire, 
which received $18,000,000,000 of war aid 
from the United States. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Are we 
to understand that the British have re- 
ceived the amount of money the gentie- 
man has stated through lend-lease? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Through lend-lease; 


yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. At the 
expense of the taxpayers of the United 
States? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; to the extent of 
$18,000,000,000. The news story goes on 
to say that— 

British financial leaders are asking for a 
gift of the billions, cancellation of lend-lease, 
cancellation of the World War debt, and re- 
turn of money spent by Britain on war sup- 
plies in this country before lend-lease; that 
unofficial British proposals would go even 
further. It has been proposed that the 
United States give Britain $6,000,000.000 so 
that the United Kingdom can cut its war 
debt in half, pay 50 cents on the remaining 
dollar with American money and give IOU's 
for the rest. 


It does not take an economist or statis- 
tician to realize that Britain is in:a seri- 
ous way financially. But for that matter, 
so are all the other United Nations— 
America, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, and the Dominions. 

If the British treasury is in such pre- 
carious condition why did a majority of 
the voters of the United Kingdom go to 
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the polls at the recent election and vote 
to have the Government take over the 
coal mines, utilities, transportation, and 
the banking systems, not to mention a 
liberalization of old-age assistance? 
Where did they think the billions to 
finance such an ambitious program were 
to come from? From the United States, 
of course. The American people are be- 
ing asked to finance the socialization of 
the United Kingdom through the forcible 
acquisition of business and industry. 
Why should we finance this journey into 
utopia? We were not consulted, neither 
were we allowed to vote on the propo- 
sition. Would not that be “taxation 
without representation” and did not the 
heroes of the Boston Tea Party reject 
that philosophy 170 years ago? 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. GEARHART. I am amazed to 
hear the gentleman’s statement to the 
effect that England expects us to finance 
its experimentation in_ socialization. 
That raises this question in my mind: 
Can the gentleman cite any provision in 
our Constitution which permits and 
authorizes the levying of taxes upon the 
American people to carry on the func- 
tions of government in a foreign 
country? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Icannot. I may say 
to the gentleman that for the past dec- 
ade or so the Constitution has been more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is true that there is 
no constitutional authority for such a 
thing, but this administration did go 
into Brazil and spend $3,000,000 to build 
a steel plant. 

Mr. KNUTSON. More than $3,000,000, 
was it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not recall the exact 
figure, but those in charge of the project 
admitted that it had nothing to do with 
our war program. It was merely taking 
substance out of the Treasury of the 
United States and building an industrial 
enterprise in a foreign country. It was 
entirely without foundation in law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That enterprise is 
now going to embark upon production 
which will come into competition with 
American products and displace Ameri- 
can workers. Does the gentleman agree 
with that statement? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that is right, but 
the unlawful spending of the taxpayers’ 
money in secrecy is a greater crime than 
any trouble that will arise out of com- 
petition. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, pursuing 
that thought, if I understand it correctly. 
Britain intends to take the coal mines in 
her country by the exercise of eminent 
domain, which is the highest function of 
sovereignty next to national defense, 
That means that they will take this 
property and pay for it. England ought 
to pay for the property that she takes. 
Why do they expect the American tax- 
payers to pay the bill resulting from the 
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taking of property under eminent do- 
main? That is the thing that amazes 
and shocks me. It is beyond compre- 
hension. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman has not forgotten the last ex- 
tension of the so-called pseudo Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act wherein we 
extended to the administration the 
power to take another cut of 50 percent 
off the tariff. It is plainly to be seen 
that the whole program is now develop- 
ing to the point where it is clear that we 
have been building up in foreign coun- 
tries at our expense industrial empires 
which in the years to come will produce 
and bring into this country practically 
free of tariff commodities in competition 
with our own factories. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Uncle Sam has be- 
come a glorified Santa Claus. I think it 
is high time we take the old gentleman 
into a barber shop and give him a shave. 

While the war was on, the American 
people in many instances, bought war 
bonds until it hurt but it is to be doubted 
that they will continue to buy Govern- 
ment bonds, the proceeds of which are 
to be used to promote a program of gov- 
ernmental banditry, for that is precisely 
what it amounts to. I, for one, will not 
invest a single nickel for that purpose. 
It would seem to an unbiased American 
that Britain should look to Moscow for 
financial aid in carrying out the ambi- 
tious program of expropriation which 
the new labor government of Britain has 
mapped out to be financed by Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable to me 
that President Truman and the Congress 
will permit billions to be taken out of the 
American Treasury and given to foreign 
countries to be used for expropriation of 
privately owned and operated property, 
especially in view of. the depleted con- 
dition of our own Treasury. 

In a few days the American people will 
be called upon to subscribe for an $11,- 
000,000,000 bond issue. Every dollar 
realized from that sale should be devoted 
to helping America get back on her own 
feet. Before we can get back to a normal 
basis we will have to spend billions of the 
taxpayers’ money in smoothing out the 
road to normalcy. Today our aged are 
receiving less than a bare subsistence 
allowance to live on and that allowance 
must be increased without delay if fur- 
ther suffiering among them is to be 
avoided. We have many other equally 
pressing problems. The solution of 
which will cost billions. 

Just what kind of saps do they think 
we are? They tell us that we should 
make this grant because they got into the 
the war and held the line until we could 
get ready and that it was our war. That 
war was declared by Britain and France 
without consulting us, so far as I can 
learn. Churchill, on more .than one 
occasion, has boasted how he finally suc- 
ceeded in dragging America into the war. 

There has been altogether too much 
bunk put out about the late war. In the 
early days we were told time without 
number that the British Navy was our 
first line of defense and I need not re- 
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mind the House how it was necessary for 
us to send half the Pacific Fleet to the 
Atlantic to bolster up that “first line of 
defense,” which action left our Pacific 
outposts exposed and defenseless and 
later invited the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

If America finances the socialization of 
British economy, other countries will ex- 
pect us to do as much for them and no 
one can foretell with any degree of ac- 
curacy what the total cost would be. 

Fellow Americans, the time has come 
for us to be realistic and fair to our own 
people. We should tell the Government 
of the United Kingdom that if they wish 
to forcibly take over all major private 
activities they must themselves finance 
it and, failing in that, they should look 
to Moscow for such financing. The pro- 
gram that we are asked to finance is alien 
to our concepts of government and con- 
trary to our philosophy of economics. 

Nearly 150 years ago, when our sover- 
eignty was threatened on all sides by 
hostile governments which I will not now 
name, the hardy and indomitable Amer- 
icans of that day coined the phrase, 
“Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute.” Let the Americans of this gen- 
eration paraphrase that courageous slo- 
gan and say to the world, “Millions for 
relief but not one cent for Socialist or 
Communist experimentation.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
California stated that he was amazed 
and shocked by the proposal to spend 
American dollars to socialize Great Brit- 
ain—to purchase their railroads and 
banks. I do not know why he should be 
because for the last 10 or 12 years we 
have been following that course, and 
why should we change so suddenly? 
May I ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota another question? As long as this 
is an experiment in which we do not 
believe—that is, we do not believe any 
good will come out of it—might it not 
be along the line of reasoning we have 
had in the past 3 years to get them to 
try that experiment over there instead 
of trying it here in America? Perhaps 
some of those who favor the socialization 
of our industries could get an object 
lesson from what happens over there. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is just possible it 
would be cheaper for us in the long run 
to let Britain have the money and use 
the British people as guinea pigs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right, and 
we will see how it comes out instead of 
using our own people, 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANDIS. Is it not a fact that 
there will always be an America if we do 
not give the country away? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Absolutely. May I 
say to the gentleman he never uttered 
a greater truth in his life. There will 
always be an America if we do not 
give it away. But to preserve America 
it is also necessary that we keep sacred 
our oath of office. 

Mr. CURTIS.. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is evidently true that 
England intends to use this money for 
the socialization of her industries be- 
cause just recently their No. 1 brain 
truster, Mr. Laski, protested over the 
fact that Americans were objecting to 
that. We have a right to object when 
we are the ones to pay the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We are not object- 
ing to the experiment if they pay the bill. 
It is their government and they can do 
with it as they wish. But we do object 
when they expect Americans to finance 
such a revolutionary move. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. ~ Does 
the gentleman know whether or not this 
money will be given to the British or bor- 
rowed, as it is so called, from us? 

Mr. KNUTSON. What difference does 
it make? Britain owes $6,500,000,000 
from the last war. If she cannot pay 
$6,500,000,000 plus the $29,500,000,000 we 
have advanced through lease-lend, then 
she cannot pay the additional $6,000,- 
000,000 that she is now asking for. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. 
Whether she can or cannot, it has al- 
ready been demonstrated by the action 
of Great Britain and other nations work- 
ing with her, led by Great Britain and 
with mutual understanding. Previously 
we loaned money to Britain and these 
other 17 countries. What was the an- 
swer to that? 

Mr. KNUTSON. ‘They welshed on 
their debts. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. They 
repudiated those debts. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Those 
debts remain repudiated to this day. To- 
day there is a charge of $14,500,000,000 
against the taxpayers of the United 
States from the other war, and they are 
again looking to us to take their chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No one but a sap 
would advance a loan to a person who 
already has repudiated a previous loan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. No- 
body unless they were bereft of their 
senses would dream of it. 

Mr. GEARHART. I think the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Knutson] is 
entitled to the gratitude of the Nation in 
calling attention to the fact that what- 
ever they call it, lend-lease operation or 
a loan operation, in the end it amounts 
to nothing less than a gift. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GEARHART. And that gift 
must come out of the pockets of the 
American taxpayer. That is the only 
place Uncle Sam can raise the money. 
Uncle Sam must raise the money by tak- 
ing it from his people. 


Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman being . 


@ member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means knows we are going to have 
all we can do to finance our peacetime 
Budget, which includes $6,000,000,000 for 
the servicing of the Federal debt, per- 
haps two or three billion dollars for the 
care of those who have made the great 
sacrifice of losing limbs or eyes and com- 
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ing out ruined in health and in body 
and in mind and the dependents of our 
honored dead. The best you can figure 
for the postwar Budget is $20,000,000,000 
and there are those who say it is going 
to be $35,000,000,000. If it is $35,000,- 
000,000, it will mean a tax of 3344 percent 
on every dollar that we earn. 

Mr. GEARHART. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I think it would be 
proper to place in the Recorp at this 
time the additional amount of money 
that they planned to ask for just a month 
ago, This is a break-down which does 
not include the present demand for $6,- 
000,000,000 to relieve England and to 
promote and finance her adventures into 
socialism. Just a month ago when the 
list was made up they were going tc de- 
mand from us a further appropriation 
to UNRRA; a further appropriation for 
Army relief of $1,000,000,000; a further 
appropriation for lend-lease through 
FEA of $4,375,000,000; an American ap- 
propriation to the International Bank of 
$9,100,000,000; an appropriation to the 
International Bank fund of $2,750,000,- 
000; an appropriation to the Export- 
Import Bank of $3,500,000,000. That 
makes a totai of $21,625,000,000 coming 
out of the pockets of the American tax- 
payers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. To conclude my 
statement, I just want to say in addi- 
tion to the $21,625,000,000 which is to be 
taken from the American taxpayers, they 
now want to add $6,000,000,000 more for 
Britain, making the total $27,625,000,000 
to be given to the outside world. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But it is not only 
Britain that is asking for loans. The 
gentleman recalls that Russia has an- 
nounced she is going to need that much 
also from vs. Also all of the other 
United Nations will apply for loans from 
us. We have already concluded an 
agreement with France, if the gentleman 
will recall, whereby we are committed for 
approximately $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. {I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. It is 
$2,575,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
Michigan corrects me and tells me it is 
$2,575,000,000. Where is all this money 
coming from? Are we going to keep our 
own people under the heel of oppressive 
taxation for generations to come to play 
the role of Santa Claus to all the world? 
Our taxes will remain onerous and bur- 
densome with the national debt we now 
have. If we take on ali the other obliga- 
tions which we are asked to assume we 
will bankrupt the Treasury and we will 
have the wildest inflation the world has 
ever seen; inflation that will wipe us all 
out and force us to again start from 
scratch, down at the grass roots. Proba- 
bly that is what the planners want. I 
want to salvage something out of this 
America that we all love and revere. I 


agree with the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Lanpis] when he says there will 
always be an America if we do not give 
it away. 

Mr. GEARHART,. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GEARHART. I have here a press 
dispatch, a radio release, from London, 
dated August 31, in which they say if 
we do not come across with at least 
$2,000,000,000 they are going to raise 
against us further trade barriers and 
also other forms of discrimination 
against the movement of our commerce 
into their sphere of influence. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As the gentleman 
well knows, they have been using such 
discriminations against us for years; the 
sterling bloc; the Empire Preference 
Trading Act, and other artificial devices 
that I might mention. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Am I correctly in- 
formed when I labor under the impres- 
sion that Lord Keynes, the man who 
sold this Nation on the heresy of deficit 
spending, is here now trying to put a 
gun at our heads on this proposition? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think he 
needs to put a gun at our heads. Weare 
such generous souls that we will prob- 
ably give them this money without being 
subjected to duress of any kind.., 

Mr. JENNINGS. I have no animosity 
toward the British people. I am 90 per- 
cent British by ancestry, but I am won- 
dering how long we can maintain the 
British Empire in the style to which she 
has been accustomed. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is a very perti- 
nent observation. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. It 
seems to me that in pondering this whole 
question we ought not lose sight of the 
fact that today the debt of the United 
States is greater than the combined 
debts of all our allies. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is true. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. All 
those people who are now looking to 
us for further billions. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not only that, but 
the debt of the United States today is 
as much as the assessed valuation of the 
country—property of all kinds. In 
other words, we owe one hundred cents 
on the dollar. It speaks volumes for our 
credit that we are able to keep on bor- 
rowing under the circumstances. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. If I understand 
the gentleman, he has been explaining to 
the country in his discussion that it is a 
false statement to say that lend-lease has 
stopped. Lend-lease continues to go on. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is proposed to con- 
tinue lend-lease in a new garb. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is the 
whole thing. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Thetime 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has 
again expired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and insert therein an article 
entitled “United States Urged To Hold 
Fast to Huge Merchant Marine,” by 
Gould Lincoln, which appeared in the 
Sunday Star, September 2, 1945. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Byrnes] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


DEMOBILIZATION AND THE MAINTENANCE 
OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
in any way wish to minimize the impor- 
tance of the problem brought to our at- 
tention by my good friend the genile- 
man from Minnesota, but the most im- 
portant problem facing the Government 
of the United States today is the matter 
of returning to their homes those valiant 
members of our armed forces who have 
made victory possible. Words of praise 
for the great work they have done will 
never compensate them for the sacrifices 
that they have made. In fact, nothing 
that we can do will wholly repay them. 
The least we can do, however, is give 
them prompt action in the direction of 
satisfying the principal desire that is in 
all their hearts—the desire for freedom 
of action. 

Let us remember that most of these 
men are not in the armed forces by rea- 
son of choice. They were not sweating 
it out in the jungles and swamps of the 
Pacific or the beaches and deserts and 
mountains of Africa, France and Italy by 
choice. They were taken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. They were 
assigned to a particular job, not by 
choice, but by the Government of the 
United States. They were sent where 
the Government of the United States 
decided they were needed. But now the 
shooting is over and it is time to give 
back to these men that which they by 
their blood, sweat and tears have saved 
for us, namely—Freedom. 

I recognize as I believe everyone does 
that the war will not necessarily be over 
until Germany and Japan are rendered 
impotent to ever again make war. This 
is an important job and it is a job that 
requires men. 

The question facing us, however, is— 
Must we compel men to do the job or can 
it be done by volunteers? 

I firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that it 
can be done by volunteers and we shall 
be breaking faith with the young men 
and women of this country who have so 
nobly served in the time of need if we do 
not make every effort to have the job 
done in that way. 

There is a job to be done. This job 
takes men. First let us learn how many, 
I think, Mr. Speaker, that Congress 
should get this information immediately 
and please understand me, I do not mean 
how many men the Army and Navy au- 
thorities would like to have, I mean how 
many men are actually needed. 

When we have that information, the 
job of the Government is to go out im- 
mediately and get them, not by compul- 
sion, but by inducement. 

I am convinced there are many things 
that can be done to make this work at- 
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tractive enough so as to assure sufficient 
volunteers. There are the matters of 
better pay, better living conditions, more 
frequent furloughs, shorter periods of 
service, educational facilities, retirement 
benefits, merit advancements, security, 
and many others. 

When we had a production job to do 
we did not hesitate to hire the job done 
regardless of the effort or cost necessary. 
We now have a replacement job to do. 
Let us not hesitate in doing anything 
that is necessary in order to get those 
men and women in our armed forces 
home and back to civilian life who want 
to go home. 

If anyone’s wishes should be respected, 
it is the wishes of these men and women 
who have already given so much to their 
country. 

There are those who talk about the 
continuation of the draft. In my humble 
judgment, Mr. Speaker, the drafting of 
men should be continued only as a last 
resort. It should be used only if it is 
necessary in order to return the veterans 
of this war to their homes. If it is neces- 
sary for that purpose, then by a!l means 
it should be used. But at all times let 
us make sure that its use is necessary to 
accomplish that objective. 

And while I am on this subject of the 
draft, Mr. Speaker, I wish to give voice 
to my vehement objection to the further 
drafting of teen age boys. I can readily 
appreciate that they were probably need- 
ed in the services during some of the 
dark hours of the war. Those dark hours 
have now passed and the drafting of 
these men under any circumstances 
should be discontinued immediately. 

This afternoon I call for action. The 
Congress has already been back in ses- 
sion for a full week and as of this hour 
nothing has been done on this matter. 
If the administration is going to take 
up “the first things first”, it will give this 
matter immediate attention. Now is the 
time for action, not words. Let us get re- 
sults. 


CONSCRIPTION IN PEACETIME UNNECES- 
SARY—GET THE MEN HOME 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PaTMAN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection; 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day next the Republicans will hold a 
conference in this room. It is my hope 
that every Republican Member of this 
House, and Members on the majority 
side if they feel so inclined, will read 
and reread the speech just made by’ 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Our colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] talked about the expenditure 
and the giving away of our dollars. The 


gentleman from Wisconsin clearly and - 


accurately presented the case of our 
young men who should not be drafted 
and of those who are in the service and 
who are entitled to come home. 

Some time ago I dropped into the 
hopper a bill to end the conscription in 
peacetime of our men. I have received 
many, many protests from men who are 
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now in the service, from men who are 
serving in the Pacific and across the 
seas in the European area. They wrote 
that it is not fair to discontinue the . 
drafting of those who have not served 
and the drafting of those who have be- 
come of age in more recent months. 
They would be right about that if it 
were not for the fact that they mistake 
the issue. The question is not as to 
who shall be forced to serve abroad— 
but is whether any of our men should be 
forced to serve abroad after the fighting 
is over. 

There may be some Republicans, there 
may be some internationalists, there 
may be some New Dealers, who still be- 
lieve it to be our duty to clean up Europe 
and the South Pacific, to rebuild all 
damaged cities and towns and to do it 
by forced conscripted men who are in- 
ducted into the Army. That is not my 
belief. 

Yesterday I received a letter from a 
farmer in my district, an elderly man, 
and I hope the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys] will not go out as he evi- 
dently intends because I know, I think I 
know, how he feels about this matter of 
taking care of Europe and these other 
countries and I would like to have him 
some time tell us just what would be fair 
to these young men who are coming 18 
and those in the service and who expect 
to be the fathers of the future genera- 
tion on which America must depend if 
she is to continue as a free and inde- 
pendent Nation. 

This farmer said that the buildings on 
his farm were run down, that he and the 
old lady had not been able to carry on 
as they should, that the fences needed 
fixing; there were washouts on the farm, 
and he wanted to know when his boy, 
who had served across the seas for more 
than 2 years and who wrote him that 
he was cleaning gutters and streets in 
Europe, was going to get home and do 
some home work. 

Now, that is a question that more and 
more people throughout the country are 
asking. It seems to me that we should 
not only discontinue the drafting of men 
but every man who served across the 
seas is entitled to come home, and should 
be brought home. 

Well, then, what are you going to do 
about it? There are several answers. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin advanced 
what I think is the real answer. If we 
will give to those who want to make a 
life career in the services, the Army the 
Navy, or the Air Corps, anything in 
Uncle Sam’s services, just a fraction of 
the amount which we paid to the war 
workers who stayed at home and worked 
in the factories during the war, I think 
that we will get enough men to do all 
necessary work abroad. Twice our young 
men, not we—I do not mean “we” won 
the war, but if the young men of our 
country, having won two wars, having 
twice put Germany down where she be- 
longs—having done that, they are en- 
titled to come home and leave the task 
of keeping Germany disarmed or pre- 
venting those who want to make money 
out of war, furnishing funds so that Ger- 
many can rearm, leave that task to the 
British Empire, to France, and to Russia, 
and let them keep the Germans in line 
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now. And it will take a very compara- 
tively small force in Japan under Gen- 
eral MacArthur, or better yet, if he 
wants to go back, under that hero who 
addressed us here yesterday—let him go 
back if he wishes, when he has recovered 
his health, with those men who were 
prisoners in Japan, who know by actual 
experience the character of the Japa- 
nese—let them go back if they so desire, 
and take care of Japan and see that she 
does not have opportunity to rearm—I 
say, if they want to. No need to worry 
but that’ General Wainwright and his 
men will do a real job of—shall I say, 
learning or teaching the Japs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why is not the plan 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
well worth trying? I notice the chair- 
man of our Republican conference pres- 
ent: Why cannot the gentleman on Fri- 
day, when this matter comes up, be given 
ample time to explain to the Members of 
the party, not in the 5 minutes that I 
understand each one is to have, but 
ample time to offer his plan—I trust he 
will be given all the time needed—and 
that the plan he explains will be tried. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. STEvENSON (at the request of 
Mr. Situ of Wisconsin) , indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Ctements (at the request of 
Mr. CuELF), for 5 days, on account of 
business in his Second District of Ken- 
tucky. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, September 12, 1945, at 12 
o’clock. noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


At 10 a. m. on Wednesday, September 
12, 1945, Subcommittee No. 1 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will hold a 
public hearing on the bill (H. R. 3750) 
to amend the First War Powers Act, 
1941. The meeting will be held in the 
Judiciary Committee room, 346 Hov-e 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


There will be a public hearing before 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions at 
10 a. m. on Thursday, September 13, 
1945, in the committee hearing room, 
247 Old House Office Building, on H. R. 
1653, by Representative Henpricxs, and 
H. R. 2073, by Representative LupLow, 
bills to extend benefits to veterans of the 
Mexican border service of 1916 and 1917 
and their dependents. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


675. A letter from the secretary, United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
transmitting a copy of the quarterly estimate 
of persemnel requirements for*the quarter 
ending December’ 31, 1945; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

676. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report covering the period 
from July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945, pursuant 
to Public Law No. 779, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ee 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the 
Public Lands. H. R. 3686. A bill to author- 
ize the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and the registers of the land offices in 
Alaska to perform functions under the 
Alaska real-property-ownership-declaration 
law; without amendment (Rept. No. 944). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 3974. A bill to 
provide for termination of daylight saving 
time; without amendment (Rept. No. 945). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
sevorally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. R. 3989. A bill to incorporate the Victory 
Mothers of World War II; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3990. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of certain commissioned officers, com- 
missioned warrant officers, chief warrant offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 3991. A bill designating September 2— 
the date proclaimed by the President of the 
United States as the final surrender of Japan 
and ending hostilities in World War Il—as a 
legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARNESS of Indiana: 

H. R. 3992. A bill to repeal the War Labor 
Disputes Act, except section 9; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OUTLAND: 

H. R. 3993. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to sell and convey to the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co. a right-of-way and 
easement for railroad purposes across a por- 
tion of Camp Cooke Military Reservation, 
Calif; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 3994. A bill to provide for the general 
welfare by enabling the several States to 
make more adequate provision for the health 
and welfare of mothers and children and for 
services to crippled children, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 3995. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of July 14, 1945, providing for an 
adjustment of salaries of the Metropolitan 
Police, the United States Park Police, the 
White House Police, and the members of the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia, 


to pilots and marine engineers of the Fire 
Department; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 3996. A bill relating to the treat- 
ment for tax of commissions *paid 
for the acquisition of real property; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 3997. A bill to prohibit unauthorized 
disclosure of information concerning atomic 
bombs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution to 
terminate the effectiveness of the act of 
January 20, 1942, whieh established daylight- 
saving time; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a joint committee of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States to study and investigate the control of 
the atomic bomb; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 3998. A bill for the relief of O'Connell 
& Sweeney, of Cincinnati, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 3999. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Christine L. Middleton; to the Committee on 
Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1135. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion from Mrs. Nettie LeFors, of Buffalo, 
Wyo., requesting passage of H. R. 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1136. Also, petition from Mrs. Clara Mill- 
house and 46 citizens of Newcastle, Wyo., re- 
questing passage of H. R. 2082; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1137. Also, petition from Mrs. Anna Dona- 
hue and 17 citizens of Rawlins, Wyo., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 2082; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1138. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of W. C. 
Van Denburg and other residents of Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., protesting against the en- 
actment of any prohibition legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1139. By Mr. HAVENNER: Petition urging 
the President and the Civil .eronautics 
Board to grant certificates for overseas air 
service to shipping companies; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1140. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of citi- 
zens of What Cheer, Iowa, urging the con- 
tinuance of the draft and the early release of 
fathers now serving in the armed forces; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1141. By Mr. MCGREGOR: Petition of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 


“Mansfield, Ohio, urging passage of H. R. 752, 


the Pace bill, to keep alcohol and gambling 
away from camps, and S. 623, the Johnson 
bill, to stop advertisement of alcoholic bev- 
erages over the radio; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1142. Also, petition of citizens of Richland 
County, Ohio, expressing the feeling that our 
boys should be given a chance to continue 
their normal way of life—that a govern- 
ment such as ours can arrange a system to 
furnish boys for occupation of Japan and 
Germany on a strictly voluntary basis; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1143. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution No. 4879 
of the Board of Supervisors of the City and 
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County of San Francisco, urging the Presi- 
dent and the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
grant certificates for overseas air service to 
shipping companies; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1144. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Missouri River States Committee, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the development of the Missouri River 
Basin; to the Committee on Rivers and Hat- 
bors. 





SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God who art in heaven and 
in all Thy works, we pause in the midst 
of thronging duties and confused issues 
to commune with Thee, unseen source 
of goodness, beauty, and truth, that the 
light which is the light of the world may 
shine upon us and illumine our path of 
action. May we know no glory but the 
supreme satisfaction of rendering to the 
Nation and to the world our utmost serv- 
ice unsullied by base motives of self- 
interest as again with the golden gift of a 
new day we pledge at this white altar of 
devotion integrity of character, purity of 
heart, and cleanness of hands and un- 
swerving firmness of purpose in the ful- 
fillment of this high and holy calling as 
servants of the Republic. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. WuiTe, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, September 11, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill H. R. 3644, an act to 
amend the Veterans Regulations to pro- 
vide additional rates of compensation or 
pension and remedy inequalities as to 
specific service-incurred disabilities in 
excess of total disability. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 


olution (S. Con. Res. 27) to investigate - 


the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941, and events and circumstances 
relating thereto. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 


The 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hart O'Daniel 
Andrews Hatch O'Mahoney 
Austin Hawkes Overton 
Bailey Hayden Radcliffe 
Ball Hic Reed 
Barkley Hill Revercomb 
Bilbo . Robertson 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Bridges Johnston, 8. C 
Briggs Kilgore 
Brooks Knowland Smith 
Buck La Follette Stewart 
Burton Langer Taft 
Butler Lucas Taylor 
McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Capper McClellan ‘Thomas, Utah 
Carville McFarland Tobey 
Connally McKellar Tunnell 
Cordon Tydings 
Donnell Maybank Vandenberg 
Downey Mead Wagner 
Ellendcer Millikin Walsh 
Ferguson Moore Wherry 
Fulbright Morse White 
George Murdock Wiley 
Gerry Murray Young 
Gurney Myers 


Mr. HILL. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp] and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr, Gtiass] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BanKHEAD], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavez], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrry], the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson!], the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MrrcHetL], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. Prp- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Caprnart], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Writs], and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Witson]. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD! and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. THomas] are absent because of 
illness. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, the issue 
of the Washington Post of this morning 
contains a statement which I wish to 
correct. In a report respecting the visit 
to the White House by the senior Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. BarLey] and 
myself it is stated: 


Meanwhile, Senator CiypzE R. Hory (Dem- 
ocrat, North Carolina), after a White House 
visit, said the President had told him he is 
considering the appointment of Federal Cir- 
cuit Judge Orie L. Phillips, of Denver, to the 
Supreme Court. The appointment of Phil- 
lips, a Republican, was recommended by Sen- 
ator Epwin C. JOHNSON (Democrat, Colo- 
rado) and Eucenge D. MILLIKIN (Republican, 
Colorado) . 

Hosgy called at the White House with Sena- 
tor Josiah W. Battzey (Democrat, North Caro- 
lina) to urge appointment of Judge Parker 
to the Supreme Court vacancy. The Presi- 
dent, according to Hogy, pointed out that 
Judge Phillips had the longest period of serv- 
ice of any circuit-court Judge. 


I wish to say that I made no such 
statement to the newspapers about this 
matter. The senior Senator from North 
Carolina and I called at the White House 
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and discussed with the President the 


yet 
up his mind as to whom he would ap- 
point to the Supreme Court. 
correct the newspaper statement because 
I made no such statement as is contained 
in it as to what the President said. 


committee, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 10:30 
a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
room, upon the’ nomination of Hon. 


States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, vice Thurman W. Arnold, 
resigned. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nom- 
ination may make such representations 
aS may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr, WHErterR], and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore}. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
E. BARRETT PRETTYMAN TO BE AN 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 
10:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room, upon the nomination of E. 
Barrett Prettyman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an associate justice of 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, vice Hon. Jus- 
tin Miller, registration effective October 
1, 1945. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists of 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCar- 
RAN], chairman, the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. WHEELER], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
WILBUR K. MILLER TO BE ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 
10:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee room, upon the nomination of 
Wilbur K. Miller, of Kentucky, to be 
associate justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, vice Hon. Fred M. Vinson, .re- 
signed. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from Nevada [{Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER], and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF TO BE AN 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE DISTRICT 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 
10:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room, upon the nomination of 
Alexander Holtzoff, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an associate justice of 
the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, vice Hon. 
Bolitha J. Laws; elevated. At the indi- 
cated time and place all persons inter- 
ested in the nomination may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], 
chairman, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
JOHN J. O'CONNELL TO BE JUDGE OF 
THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public. hearing has been scheduled 
for Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 
10:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room, upon the nomination of 
John J. O’Connell, of Pennsylvania, to be 
judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit; new 
position. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Moore]. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, an estimate of 
personnel requirements for the Commis- 
sion for the quarter ending December 31, 
1945, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 
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S. 1354. A bill to authorize the permanent 
appointment in the grades of general of the 
Army and fleet admiral of the United States 
Navy, respectively, of certain individuals who 
have served in such grades during the Second 
oan War; without amendment (Rept. No. 

59). 

By Mr. DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

S. Res. 172. Resolution to investigate cer- 
tain economic questions in the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain States resulting from 
the termination of the war; with an amend- 
ment, 


EXTENSION OF AIR TRANSPORTATION TO 
SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS—REPORT OP 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, submitted a re- 
port (No. 558) to accompany the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) favor- 
ing an extension of the air-transporta- 
tion system in the United States to small 
cities and towns, heretofore reported. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1383. A bill to amend an act relating to 
the incorporation of Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., approved April 8, 1864; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 1384. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend further the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended,” approved January 24, 1942, so as 
to provide for recomputation of annuities of 
employees who retired prior to January 24, 
1942; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

8. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution to provide 
for the formation of policies with respect to 
the control and use of atomic energy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


LABOR'S OPPORTUNITY—ARTICLE BY 
SENATOR BURTON 


[Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Labor’s Opportunity,” written by him 
and published in the Labor Day edition of 
Trade Union Courier, September 3, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ROOSEVELT: MAN AND STATESMAN— 
ARTICLE BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Roosevelt: Man and Statesman,” 
written by Jonathan Daniels and published 
in Liberty magazine of September 8, 1945, 
which appeers in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED MEDICAL-SERVICE PLAN— 
ARTICLE BY DR. HARRY C. GUESS 


{Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article re- 
garding a proposed combined medical- 
service and hospital plan, by Dr. Harry C. 
Guess, from the Buffalo Evening News mag- 
azine-of August 18, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ATOMIC BOMB RESPONSIBILITIES— 
ARTICLE BY HANSON W. BALDWIN 


[Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Atomic Bomb Responsibilities,” 
written by Hanson W. Baldwin and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 12, 1945, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 
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THE JAPANESE ATTACK ON PEARL 
HARBOR—ARTICLE BY JOHN T. FLYNN 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “John T. Flynn Charges Govern- 
ment Knew Jap Cabinet Intended To Break 
Relations,” from the Chicago Tribune of 
September 2, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE SUPPLY OF MEAT AND THE LIFTING 
OF MEAT RATIONING 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, yester- 
day by unanimous consent I had printed 
in the Recorp several newspaper articles 
relative to the lifting of red points on 
the sale of meat. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
a news comment from today’s Washing- 
ton Post entitled “Meat Piles Up as Deal- 
ers Ask End of Curbs.” The article is 
printed in today’s Washington Post. In 
this particular article the writer sets 
forth: 


Washington's wholesale meat lockers had 
that bulging, prewar appearance yesterday 
while the public still went around with the 
same lean and hungry look. 

Six of 10 meat wholesalers disclosed their 
freezers were either overstocked or would be 
within the next 10 days. They echoed the 
announcement with a plea to the Office of 
Price Administration to remove meat ra- 
tioning in the midst of plenty. 

OPA’s only comment was that no definite 
date has been set to end meat rationing. 
Unofficial reports had set either October 1 
or November 1 as the ration-lifting date, but 
OPA would name no specific date. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article may be printed in the Rrcorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Meat Pites Up as DEALERS ASK END oF Curss— 
WHOLESALERS REPORT BULGING LOCKERS— 
OPA HEDGES ON FIXING DaTE 


Vashington’s wholesale meat lockers had 
that bulging, prewar appearance yesterday 
while the public still went around with the 
same lean and hungry look. 

Six of 10 meat wholesalers disclosed their 
freezers were either overstocked or would be 
within the next 10 days. They echoed the 
announcement with a plea to the Office of 
Price Administration to remove meat ration- 
ing in the midst of plenty. 

OPA’s only comment was that no definite 
date has been set to end meat rationing. 
Unofficial reports had set either October 1 or 
November 1 as the ration-lifting date, but 
OPA would name no specific date. 

An OPA spokesman commented that the 
end of cheese rationing at midnight last 
night would fail to ease the situation “too 
much” because housewives have been using 
only 2 percent of their red points for cheese 
purchases. 

End of all controls on slaughtering Sep- 
tember 8, and the bumper cattle run this 
season were given as reasons for the growing 
meat supply here. Wholesalers said pork 
was the only meat still not plentiful. 

The wholesalers’ situation, at a glance, 
was this: 

Auth Bros. Co.: “We're managing now, 
but next week I’m afraid we'll be caught 
with a lot of extra meat.” 

Washington Beef & Provision Co.: “Beef’s 
coming in fine, but moving out slowly.” 

Capitol Kosher Sausage & Provision Co.: 
“We've turned down two shipments of meat 
this week. We may have to look for more 
storage space.” 

Gamble Co.: “Supplies gradually getting 
heavier.” 
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County of San Francisco, urging the Presi- 
dent and the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
grant certificates for overseas air service to 
shipping companies; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1144. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Missouri River States Committee, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the development of the Missouri River 
Basin; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 





SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God who art in heaven and 
in all Thy works, we pause in the midst 
of thronging duties and confused issues 
to commune with Thee, unseen source 
of goodness, beauty, and truth, that the 
light which is the light of the world may 
shine upon us and illumine our path of 
action. May we know no glory but the 
supreme satisfaction of rendering to the 
Nation and to the world our utmost serv- 
ice unsullied by base motives of seif- 
interest as again with the golden gift of a 
new day we pledge at this white altar of 
devotion integrity of character, purity of 
heart, and cleanness of hands and un- 
swerving firmness of purpose in the ful- 
fillment of this high and holy calling as 
servants of the Republic. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, September 11, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill H. R. 3644, an act to 
amend the Veterans Regulations to pro- 
vide additional rates of compensation or 
pension and remedy inequalities as to 
specific service-incurred disabilities in 
excess of total disability. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 


olution (S. Con. Res. 27) to investigate - 


the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941, and events and circumstances 
relating thereto. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 


The 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hart O’Daniel 
Andrews Hatch O'Mahoney 
Austin Hawkes Overton 
Bailey Hayden Radcliffe 
Ball Hickenlooper 
Barkley Hill Revercomb 
Bilbo . Hoey 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Bridges Johnston, 8.C, Saltonstall 
Briggs Kilgore Shipstead 
Brooks Knowland Smith 
Buck La Foliette Stewart 
Burton Langer Taft 
Butler Lucas Taylor 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Capper McClellan ‘Thomas, Utah 
Carville McFarland Tobey 
Connally McKellar Tunnell 

n Tydings 
Donnell Maybank Vandenberg 
Downey Mead Wagner 
Ellender Millikin alsh 
Ferguson Wherry 
Fulbright Morse White 
George Murdock Wiley 
Gerry Murray Young 
Gurney Myers 


Mr. HILL. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi {Mr. EastLanp] and the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Gtass] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BanKHEAD], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavez], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrry], the 
senior Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson!], the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MrrcHet.], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PrEp- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: The Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Capenart], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. Writs], and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. WILson]. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD!] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Tuomas] are absent because of 
illness. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, the issue 
of the Washington Post of this morning 
contains a statement which I wish to 
correct. In a report respecting the visit 
to the White House by the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Battey] and 
myself it is stated: 


Meanwhile, Senator Ciypze R. Hozy (Dem- 
ocrat, North Carolina), after a White House 
visit, said the President had told him he is 
considering the appointment of Federal Cir- 
cuit Judge Orie L. Phillips, of Denver, to the 
Supreme Court. The appointment of Phil- 
lips, a Republican, was recommended by Sen- 
ator Epwin C. JoHNSON (Democrat, Colo- 
rado) and Eucene D. MILLIKIN (Republican, 
Colorado) . 

Hogy called at the White House with Sena- 
tor Jos14n W. Battey (Democrat, North Caro- 
lina) to urge appointment of Judge Parker 
to the Supreme Court vacancy. The Presi- 
dent, according to Horr, pointed out that 
Judge Phillips had the longest period of serv- 
ice of any circuit-court judge. 


I wish to say that I made no such 
statement to the newspapers about this 


matter. The senior Senator from North 
Carolina and I called at the White House 
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and discussed with the President the 


did not make any statement to me or 
to the senior Senator from 

lina that he intended to appoint 
Phillips or any other person, but 
statement was that he had not yet 
up his mind as to whom he would ap- 
point to the Supreme Court. I wish to 
correct the newspaper statement because 
I made no such statement as is contained 
in it as to what the President said. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN.. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and in accordance with the rules of the 
committee, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 10:30 
a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
room, upon the nomination of Hon. 
Bennett Champ Clark, of Missouri, to 
be an associate justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, vice Thurman W. Arnold, 
resigned. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nom- 
ination may make such representations 
aS may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
E. BARRETT PRETTYMAN TO BE AN 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 
10:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room, upon the nomination of E. 
Barrett Prettyman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an associate justice of 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, vice Hon. Jus- 
tin Miller, registration effective October 
1, 1945. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], chairman, the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. WHEELER], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 

NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 

WILBUR K. MILLER TO BE ASSOCIATE 

JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURT 


OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 
10:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee room, upon the nomination of 
Wilbur K. Miller, of Kentucky, to be 
associate justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, vice Hon. Fred M. Vinson, re- 
signed. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER], and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF TO BE AN 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE DISTRICT 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 
10:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room, upon the nomination of 
Alexander Holtzoff, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an associate justice of 
the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, vice Hon. 
Bolitha J. Laws; elevated. At the indi- 
cated time and place all persons inter- 
ested in the nomination may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], 
chairman, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
JOHN J. O'CONNELL TO BE JUDGE OP 
THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public. hearing has been scheduled 
for Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 
10:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room, upon the nomination of 
John J. O’Connell, of Pennsylvania, to be 
judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit; new 
position. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER], and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Moore). 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, an estimate of 
personnel requirements for the Commis- 
sion for the quarter ending December 31, 
1945, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 
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S. 1354. A bill to authorize the permanent 
appointment tn the grades of general of the 
Army and fleet admiral of the United States 
Navy, respectively, of certain individuals who 
have served in such grades during the Second 
on War; without amendment (Rept. No. 

¢ 

By Mr. DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

S. Res. 172. Resolution to investigate cer- 
tain economic questions in the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain States resulting from 
the termination of the war; with an amend- 
ment, 


EXTENSION OF AIR TRANSPORTATION TO 
SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS—REPORT OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, submitted a re- 
port (No. 558) to accompany the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) favor- 
ing an extension of the air-transporta- 
tion system in the United States to small 
cities and towns, heretofore reported, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8. 1383. A bill to amend an act relating to 
the incorporation of Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., approved April 8, 1864; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

8. 1384. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend further the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended,” approved January 24, 1942, so as 
to provide for recomputation of annuities of 
employees who retired prior to January 24, 
1942; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

8. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution to provide 
for the formation of policies with respect to 
the control and use of atomic energy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


LABOR’'S OPPORTUNITY—ARTICLE BY 
SENATOR BURTON 


[Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Labor’s Opportunity,” written by him 
and published in the Labor Day edition of 
Trade Union Courier, September 3, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ROOSEVELT: MAN AND STATESMAN— 
ARTICLE BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


{Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Roosevelt: Man and Statesman,” 
written by Jonathan Daniels and published 
in Liberty magazine of September 8, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED MEDICAL-SERVICE PLAN— 
ARTICLE BY DR. HARRY C. GUESS 


{Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article re- 
garding a proposed combined medical- 
service and hospital plan, by Dr. Harry C. 
Guess, from the Buffalo Evening News mag- 
azine*of August 18, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ATOMIC BOMB RESPONSIBILITIES— 
ARTICLE BY HANSON W. BALDWIN 


[Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Atomic Bomb Responsibilities,” 
written by Hanson W. Baldwin and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 12, 1945, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 
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THE JAPANESE ATTACK CN PEARL 
HARBOR-—-ARTICLE BY JOHN T. FLYNN 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “John T. Flynn Charges Govern- 
ment Knew Jap Cabinet Intended To Break 
Relations,” from the Chicago Tribune of 
September 2, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE SUPPLY OF MEAT AND THE LIFTING 
OF MEAT RATIONING 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, yester- 
day by unanimous consent I had printed 
in the Recorp several newspaper articles 
relative to the lifting of red points on 
the sale of meat. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
a news comment from today’s Washing- 
ton Post entitled “Meat Piles Up as Deal- 
ers Ask End of Curbs.” The article is 
printed in today’s Washington Post. In 
bree particular article the writer sets 

orth: 


Washington’s wholesale meat lockers had 
that bulging, prewar appearance yesterday 
while the public still went around with the 
same lean and hungry look. 

Six of 10 meat wholesalers disclosed their 
freezers were either overstocked or would be 
within the next 10 days. They echoed the 
announcement with a plea to the Office of 
Price Administration to remove meat ra- 
tioning in the midst of plenty. 

OPA’s only comment was that no definite 
date has been set to end meat rationing. 
Unofficial reports had set either October 1 
or November 1 as the ration-lifting date, but 
OPA would name no specific date. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article may be printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Meat Pies Up as DEALERS ASK END oF Curns— 
WHOLESALERS REPORT BULGING LOCKERS— 
OPA HEDGES ON FIXING DaTE 


VWashington’s wholesale meat lockers had 
that bulging, prewar appearance yesterday 
while the public still went around with the 
same lean and hungry look. 

Six of 10 meat wholesalers disclosed their 
freezers were either overstocked or would be 
within the next 10 days. They echoed the 
announcement with a plea to the Office of 
Price Administration to remove meat ration- 
ing in the midst of plenty. 

OPA’s only comment was that no definite 
date has been set to end meat rationing. 
Unofficial reports had set either October 1 or 
November 1 as the ration-lifting date, but 
OPA would name no specific date. 

An OPA spokesman commented that the 
end of cheese rationing at midnight last 
night would fail to ease the situation “too 
much” because housewives have been using 
only 2 percent of their red points for cheese 
purchases. 

End of all controls on slaughtering Sep- 
tember 8, and the bumper cattle run this 
season were given as reasons for the growing 
meat supply here. Wholesalers said pork 
was the only meat still not plentiful. 

The wholesalers’ situation, at a glance, 
was this: 

Auth Bros. Co.: “We’re managing now, 
but next week I’m afraid we'll be caught 
with a lot of extra meat.” 

Washington Beef & Provision Co.: “Beef’s 
coming in fine, but moving out slowly.” 

Capitol Kosher Sausage & Provision Co.: 
“We've turned down two shipments of meat 
this week. We may have to look for more 
storage space.” 

Gamble Co.: “Supplies gradually getting 
heavier.” 
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Anderson’s Meat Market and National Ho- 
tel Supply Co. had similar answers and, as 
the others, urged an end to rationing. 

OPA EXPECTED TO CLOSE 10 OF 14 BOARDS HERE 

Local OPA is awaiting official word from 
Leo FP. Gentner, acting OPA administrator 
for region 2, that the 14 ration boards here 
will be reduced to 4 by January 1, 1946, it 
was learned yesterday. 

Gentner made sucl. a statement Monday 
in New York to representatives of retail 
trade associations. He also said the 640 
boards in the region will be reduced to 194 
by January 1. 

A local spokesman said 92 of the 213 em- 
ployees here received 30-day dismissal no- 
tices at the end of August in anticipation of 
such an order. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, once 
again I call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate the fact that at this 
very season of the year there are tre- 
mendous runs of livestock into the 
slaughtering houses. OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles has lifted the slaughter- 
ing quotas, which is a step in the right 
direction, but hand in hand with that 
must go the lifting of the red points in 
order to prevent an embargo such as will 
have to come later to stop the shipment 
of cattle into the feed lots for slaughter. 
Unless the meat is sold over the retail 
counters, that will have to be done. 

I ask once again that the Members of 
the Senate, if possible, take the matter 
up with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
ask them to lift the red points on the sale 
of meat, so that the tremendous meat 
supplies which are now coming through 
and being slaughtered may be funneled 
out over the retail counters and reach 
the public, thereby breaking this dam 
and this overkilling of cattle. Unless 
that is done it must eventually result in 
embargoes on shipments. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I appreciate the remarks 
made by the Senator from Nebraska. 
Only this morning I received word from 
my own State of New Hampshire of a 
large supply of meat beyond the points 
available for purchasing of the meat. I 
share the Senator’s apprehensions and 
feelings respecting the present situation, 
and I have already made my representa- 
tions in connection therewith. 

Mr. WHERRY, I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for his comment. I appreciate very 
much his interest in the situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to in- 
form the Senator from Nebraska that I 
have received a number of letters from 
meat dealers and meat processors in my 
home State of Iowa indicating that there 
is now a surplus of meat on hand; that 
the present point system for purchase of 
meat is preventing the distribution of the 
meat, and that the OPA policies are 
strangling the distribution of meat which 
would otherwise be available. However, 
I should like to give the Senator a note 
of hope. In the Washington Evening 
Star of yesterday I noticed an article 
stating that the OPA had taken some 
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very drastic action respecting price ceil- 
ings. This brief article says: 


Hula girls add 25 cents to cost of pictures 
in Hawaii, OPA rules. 


Mr. TOBEY. I am from New Hamp- 
shire. What are hula girls? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That will be 
explained to the Senator in a moment 
as I read from the article. This is a new 
price order which OPA has master-mind- 
ed over there in Hawaii: 

OPA has put a ceiling on hula girls. 

In a new price order covering commercial 
photography in Hawaii, OPA said a 4- by 5- 
inch picture would cost 50 cents, but added: 
“With hula girl, each, 75 cents.” 

“Hula girl,” said the official definition, 
“means any female posing for compensation 
or profit for a direct positive photograph 
whether paid by the photographer or the 
subject of the photograph.” 


I commend to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that the OPA expert 
on hula girls no doubt has been imported 
from Hawaii in furtherance of the OPA’s 
policy. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to thank-the 
distinguished Senator for his comment, 
but I should like to say to the Senator 
that I have been talking about a different 
type of livestock than that which he 
mentioned. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Ne- 
braska will recall that beginning in 1943 
the western Senators, from the livestock 
producing States, undertook to handle 
questions similar to the one which is now 
before the OPA. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska remember when the OPA ever 
took any intelligent action in respect to 
any of these things? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to answer 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
by saying that the OPA finally took 
action and I think it was intelligent in 
one or two instances. Outside of that, 
I know of no action that cne might 
qualify as intelligent, But I should like 
to mention one. I think the Senator will 
remember that OPA finally did lift the 
red points on pork, but that action came 
so late, after the need had arisen, that it 
really did not do the pork situation much 
good. 

Mr. REED. The Senator will remem- 
ber that we made that request of the 
OPA. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. We made the request in 
November 1943. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And the OPA at that time 
told us that they knew how to run this 
matter, and that we did not. Does the 
Senator remember that? 

Mr. WHERRY. I remember those 
words very distinctly. ; 

Mr. REED. The best market for pork 
is in the wintertime. After that market 
time had passed, in about May of 1944, 6 
months after we had urged this action 
on the OPA, they did lift the restrictions 
upon marketing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. What we are now ap- 
proaching is a congestion in cattle simi- 
lar to that which occurred with respect 
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those who have ration points sho 
lifted so far as beef is concerned because 
there is an ample supply of beef coming 
to the market at this time. This situa- 
tion, as I have said, is very similar to that 
which existed respecting hogs and pork 
in the latter part of 1943 and the begin- 
ning of 1944, The failure of the OPA 
to comprehend the situation and take 
proper action is one of the most incred- 
ibly stupid things with which we have 
had to deal. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas for his 
comments. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I wish to supple- 
ment what the Senator has said. Be- 
fore I left Minnesota I was called upon 
by stock raisers, grocers, and members of 
the general public to do everything pos- 
sible to have rationing of meat elimi- 
nated. The stockyards are becoming so 
crowded that unless the people are al- 
lowed to buy meat, an embargo will have 
to be put into effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Fall is coming, and 
cattle which have been kept on ranges 
and pastures will have to be shipped. 
The people are hungry for meat, and 
they ought to have it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota for his 
comments. 

Mr. President, I should like to conclude 
by stating that I deeply appreciate the 
fact that the OPA has lifted the slaugh- 
tering quotas. As I have previously 
stated, that is a step in the right direc- 
tion, because it permits the immediate 
slaughter of the cattle now coming in 
under the seasonal runs. I have pre- 
sented the situation to the Office of Price 
Administration and also to the Secretary 
of Agriculture as constructively as pos- 
sible, and I am sure they will lift the red 
points; but each day they fail to lift them 
means the possibility of greater conges- 
tion in the livestock centers. I hope the 
result will not be an embargo. We 
should like to move the cattle into the 
slaughtering plants, have them butch- 
ered, and have the meat go out over the 
retail counters into the households of the 
country. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of iis 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 3644) to amend the 
Veterans Regulations to provide addi- 
tional rates of compensation or pension 
and remedy inequalities as to specific 
service-incurred disabilities in excess of 
total disability, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2) to provide for Federal 
aid for the development, construction, 
improvement, and repair of public air- 
ports in the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] yesterday 
moved to amend the committee substi- 
tute by inserting in lieu of the figures 
“$100,000,000,” where they occur in lines 
16 and 17, on page 33, the figures 
“$75,000,000.” 

To that amendment the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLetian] has offered 
an amendment proposing to insert in lieu 
of the figures “$75,000,000” the figures 
“$50,000,000.” The question is, there- 
fore, on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hope that the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio will not prevail. It 
would curtail the entire program 50 per- 
cent, and in my judgment would destroy 
the program. 

Undoubtedly this country must go 
forward in commercial aviation if we 
are to keep abreast of the commerce of 
the world. Every State and every com- 
munity which hopes to occupy a place in 
the commercial picture for the next 25 
or 50 years must of necessity have access 
to air commerce. Notwithstanding the 
fact that we are all interested in econ- 
omy, to say now that We are going to be 
miserly about setting up this plan is to 
say that we shall be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. 

During yesterday afternoon and eve- 
ning I gave a great deal of thought-to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio. This morning I had a very brief 
discussion with him on the subject. I 
am inclined to believe that it would be 
well to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio, which would mean 
an appropriation of $75,000,000 a year 
for a period of 5 years. The bill is so 
framed that any unused funds in one year 
will be carried into the program for the 
next year. Certainly $75,000,000 for the 
remainder of this year would be ample 
to start the program and to get it in 
working order. Much work could be 
done. Although I would rather have 
$100,000,000, I believe that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio is a fair 
compromise, and I am willing to accept 
it; but I cannot accept the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas, because I 
thifik it would destroy the whole 
philosophy of the plan. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, in my 
judgment the Senator from Nevada is 
extremely liberal in the proposal which 
he makes. If I had charge of the bill I 
ee very seriously if I would go that 
ar. 

We must move forward rapidly in the 
air-transport business, and the Federal 
Government must do its part. It is not 
a local matter. It is a national matter. 
It goes even further than that. It is in- 
ternational. Our international aviation 
will depend very largely upon the de- 
velopment of our national aviation. 
Great airports will be constructed in our 
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large cities. Not only will magnificent 
airports be constructed on the transcon- 
tinental lines, but subsidiary airports 
will be constructed, which will be feed- 
ers for the large airports. Landing fields 
will be constructed which can be used 
for private aviation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must recognize its responsibil- 
ity in this great venture. I do not be- 
lieve that $100,000,000 is sufficient. I 
voted for the figure of $100,000,000 after 
close study in the committee with the 
Senator from Nevada, but I did so rather 
reluctantly. I thought that the amount 
should be larger. 

Why should we be parsimonious in this 
matter? Why should we chisel away at 
the amount of the Federal contribution? 
Why should we undertake to hamper the 
development of this great modern 
method of transportation? I will go 
along with the Senator from Nevada in 
his proposal, if accepted by the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas withdraws his amendment. Iam 
willing to go along with the figure of 
$75,000,000. However, I believe that in 
the next year or two we shall be increas- 
ing the figure far beyond $100,000,000. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. Président, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from 
Louisiana. I hope the Senator from Ar- 
kansas will see fit to withdraw his 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. I understand that 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has not been accepted by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Nevada 
for accepting the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I do not believe that 
it will impair the value or the effective- 
ness of the program in contemplation. 
It is my judgment that we can reduce the 
figure from $100,000,000 a year for 5 
years to $75,000,000 for the same period, 
soundly and _  consistently—consistent 
with common sense and with the interest 
of the country and the Congress in the 
progress of aviation. 

I have said very little about it, but I 
have been very seriously troubled by the 
report to the House entitled “National 
Airport Plan.” I consider it official. 
The hearings were very largely based 
upon it. The bill was very largely de- 
rived from it. In the bill the language 
of the report is to a considerable extent 
repeated. 

The source of my trouble has been that 
according to the report, it was proposed 
to adopt the class 1 type of airport, 
which comes very close to being no air- 
port at all, located in no city at all, 
located in towns some of which cannot 
be discovered in the atlas, and amount- 
ing to a very great number—altogether 
3,200 more than we now have. Some of 
the towns, if the truth be told, have pop- 
ulations of 100, 200, or 300, and a great 
many have populations under a thou- 
sand. That type of airport is described 
in the report. We can understand what 
will be lost if they are ‘omitted. The 
total cost of all class 1 airpo is put 
down as $155,650,000. Such ‘airports 
are not suitable for commercial opera- 
tions, and the report says so. They are 
supposed to be personal airports, consist- 
ing of two landing strips at right angles, 
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rather in the shape of the old carpen- 
ter’s square with which all of us are 
familiar, and extending 1,700 feet, more 
or less. The report states that the class 
1 airport landing strips or runways are 
from 1,700 to 2,000 feet in length. Man- 
ifestly that does not meet the demands 
of this growing situation. I have been 
wondering who: would maintain such 
ports after they were built. If one is 
located away off in the wilderness at 
some small town and if the United States 
Government pays one-half of the cost 
and the State government pays one- 
quarter of the cost and the city pays one- 
quarter of the cost—at least, that is the 
procedure in North Carolina, although it 
is not the rule for the entire Republic— 
after the field is built, who will main- 
tain it, who will take care of it, and who 
will patronize it? Possibly one or two 
inhabitants of the community will wish 
to go up in the air once or twice a week 
in a private plane. Some say those 
fields will be good for training, but who 
will go there to train fliers? There will 
not be many who will be seeking train- 
ing on a small field with a 1,700-foot run- 
way. If the people of those communi- 
ties take training at such fields, they will 
take a very great risk, it seems to me. 
So I think that without any serious 
detriment to this great cause we could 


‘omit that type of airport. I know the 


Department wants them, and I have a 
great deal of respect for the Department; 
I think they are working at the job in all 
earnestness. But I am saying that this 
matter troubles me very much. The Fed- 
eral Government is being called upon to 
spend one-half of $155,000,000, which is 
approximately $80,000,000, to build air- 
ports of that type, but I cannot see how 
they can be maintained or be very useful, 
and they cannot even serve as feeder 
ports or feeder landing flelds; in fact, 
they are not ports at all. 

In the legend we find the class 2 fields 
written in. That appears on page 5 of 
the National Airport Plan. They are de- 
scribed as “class 2, private owner, larger 
type aircraft, and feeder transport air- 
craft.” Such airfields have three land- 
ing strips. I am not a Mason, but as I 
see the diagram it is in the form of one 
of the Masonic symbols which I fre- 
quently see on the watch fobs of my 
friends. It is shown as an acute triangle 
with a straight runway across it. After 
all, that is a local port. I agree that it 
would be better than a class 1 field. Here 
is where the larger portion of the money 
is to be expended. The class 2 airports 
are supposed to require $463,000,000. 
That is nearly half the total expenditure 
which is contemplated. 

If we adopt the compromise we shall 
cut the total figure by $125,000,000. We 
shall cut out all funds for the class 1 
group, and we shall cut off a large sum 
from the class 2 fields. We shail not have 
interfered in the slightest degree with the 
class 3, class 4, or class 5 airports, which 
are the important ones. The class 3 air- 
ports, as designed in the National Airport 
Plan, provide for transport aircraft. 
Why should we be especially concerned 
about providing and maintaining a field 
for a man who wishes to ride around in 
his own plane? I do not think we can 
fix him up to save our lives. Airplanes 
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are entirely different from automobiles. 
The airfield is put off in the country 
somewhere, and the man who has a plane 
there has to ride out to the field, and he 
also has to store his plane there. He 
renders no public service. It is said that 
it will make him air-minded. Perhaps it 
will, but today everyone in the United 
States is air-minded; we have nothing to 
worry about on that score. Air transpor- 
tation has arrived; it has arrived in full 
force. What we have to deal with is not 
something which must be started, but 
something which is likely to develop 
faster than we can keep up with it. 

Mr. President, I thought I might bring 
some statistics to the attention of the 
Senate today. I do not like to read 
statistics to Senators or anyone else, 
because it is very hard to carry them in 
mind. Yesterday I heard a Senator say 
that we had been subsidizing air trans- 
portation. Certainly we are not sub- 
sidizing it now insofar as air mails 
are concerned. Last year the United 
States Government made, I should say as 
the lowest estimate, $25,000,000 profit 
from carrying the air mails. I have 
the data here, and I intend to put it 
in the REcorp. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak of the 
expenditures and the possibility of re- 
covering any of them. Insofar as the 
class 1 airports are concerned, we could 
recover scarcely a dollar. I do not know 
how we could recover very much from 
them. Some money will be recovered 
from class 2 ports; but we shall recover 
great amounts from the class 3, class 4, 
and class 5 airports. We have placed 
a tax on gasoline. The consumption of 
gasoline in air transportation is some- 
thing perfectly amazing. This morning 
I telephoned the Office of Internal Reve- 
nue to find out how much revenue the 
United States Government is deriving 
from gasoline sold for air transporta- 
tion. I was somewhat disappointed; 
they said the figures had never been 
broken down and segregated in that way. 
Of course, they should be, and I shall 
take some steps, as a member of the 
Finance Committee, to see that that is 
done. However, when we consider the 
extent of the present development, to say 
nothing of the future development, of 
transportation by air and the use in that 
connection of power derived from the 
consumption of gasoline—and in my 
judgment it is likely to continue to be 
so for 10 or 15 years to come—we find 
that we shall lose no money whatever, 
and on the other hand we shall stand 
a chance of recovering a great deal of 
the money we spend, for we shall be 
developing a source of revenue by means 
of the use of gasoline, and also revenue 
from income taxes. 

I do not like to bring up these rivalries 
between the various forms of transpor- 
tation. However, I may say that the 
New York Times of last Monday carried 
an article to the effect that the trans- 
continental lines had, by authority of 
the Government or with the approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
reduced passenger fares. For example, 
from Pittsburgh to Detroit and other 
points it is now possible to obtain a ticket 
on an airplane for a price less than it 
would be necessary to pay for trans- 
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portation on a railroad if the transpor- 
tation included pullman. If one travels 
by day coach the rail transportation is 
only a little cheaper than by air. When 
the expense of meals saved by reason 
of the swiftness of air travel is consid- 
ered it can be seen what advantage there 
is in traveling by air. We are in full 
sight of a real saving to the traveling 
public. 

I have just had some information 
handed to me by someone in my office. 
It was furnished by the office of Mr. 
Burden, Assistant Secretary for Air, 
Commerce Department. The total Fed- 
eral revenue from gasoline tax as ap- 
plied to aviation gasoline for the years 
1932 through 1944, actual, and the esti- 
mate for the first 6 months of 1945, is 
$11,775,000. That figure represents reve- 
nue which was received during a period 
representing practically the beginning of 
air transportation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is that information 
for a 10-year period? 

Mr. BAILEY. It covers a period from 
1932 to 1944, or 12 years. 

We had prior to 1939 only a few air- 
ports worthy of the name. Here is the 
record: We had in 1939 100 of the class 
3 ports, and 1 of the class 4 ports, and 
none of the class 5 ports. We now have 
in 1944 443 of the class 3 ports, 443 of the 
class 4 ports, and 305 of the class 5 ports. 

What I am saying is, that by way of 
reducing passenger fares and improving 
airfield facilities we can make handsome 
returns to the traveling public. Through 
taxes on gasoline we can and will recover 
every dollar which we will spend in the 
cause of developing air transportation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I agree with the 
Senator in his last observation. The po- 
tentialities of future revenues are great. 
It is also true that during the first 10 or 
15 years of the Federal-highway program 
the Government had to contribute Fed- 
eral funds before the traffic could be de- 
veloped. 

I regret that the Senator from North 
Carolina has expressed doubt as to the 
desirability of class 1, 2, and 3 airports. 
From my experience in flying it is my 
conviction that such ports will serve in 
furnishing taxi service to and from the 
larger centers. We have no conception 
of the volume of traffic which will develop 
at the small ports. They will serve not 
merely individual fliers, but a very large 
traveling public as well. I know that in 
my own State that has already proven 
to be true, and I am sure it will be the 
case in other States as well. In my State 
plans have already been made along that 
line for the future. 

Mr. BAILEY. It may be planned for 
summer weather, but I do not know who 
would use a one-horse port up in Maine 
during the winter. Iam not against the 
class 2 and 3 airports by any means. 
My question is as to the class 1 landing 
strips. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am very glad the 
Senator has brought that point up, be- 
cause we have one of those one-horse 
ports in connection with my own town, 
out of which flying service was conducted 
last winter on skis in taking various indi- 
viduals to different parts of the country 
for winter fishing. So we are making 
considerable use of one of those one- 
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horse airports about which the Senator 
speaks. 

Mr. BAILEY. In spite of all my weak 
nesses I have never been caught fishing 
in the wintertime, and when I am caught 
doing that I hope someone will take 
care of me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BREWSTER, I can assure the 
Senator that winter fishing is the finest 
sport in the world. 

Mr. BAILEY. Andthecoldest. ‘There 
can be no debate on that point. 

Senators are familiar with the Na- 
tional Airport plan. I have been going 
over it a great deal. I thought at one 
time that I would put it.into the Rrecorp. 
I refer to pages 31 to 120. There are 90 
pages of names of places at which it is 
proposed to establish airports. If I 
thought that the money which is asked 
for was to be used to any great extent 
for the building of little 1,700-foot run- 
ways in remote places to be used very 
largely for personal use, and very little 
for commercial use, I would not be in 
favor of giving any authority to spend 
money for construction of that kind. I 
believe that we can develop some of the 
class 2 ports in the cities and towns 
which will afford patronage. We can 
develop the class 3 ports in cities of 
larger size, and then we can fully develop 
the class 4 and 5 ports, which are the 
transport ports. Class 3 ports will take 
a transport. I believe that such develop- 
ment will greatly stimulate air transpor- 
tation at no cost to the Government. I 
believe that every dollar of this money 
will be recovered in gasoline taxes: I 
think that a great deal of it will be re- 
covered in reducing passenger fares. I 
can draw no other conclusion from the 
statistics. 

This morning I brought along with me 
a copy of the Aircraft Year Book, which 
obtained its statistics mainly from the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. I 
shall read some statistics just for the 
purpose of showing the Senate some- 
thing of the progress of civil aeronautics 
in this country during recent years, such 
as 1942, 1943, and 1944. The air-carrier 
route mileage, unduplicated, in America 
today is 40,392 miles. 

Express service runs over the same dis- 
tance, 40,392 miles, and mail service is 
afforded on every mile. 

Passenger service, 39,251 miles. 

Daily average of miles flown in 1942, 
301,662, and in 1944, 484.610. 

The revenue miles flown were 110,102,- 
860 in 1942 and 142,234,837 in 1944. 

The passenger traffic carried in 1942 
was 3,551,833 miles, and in 1944, 
4,668,330 miles. 

Passenger miles flown—that is one 
passenger carried 1 mile—in 1942, 1,481,- 
976,639; in 1944, 2,264,282,443. 

Passenger seat miles flown were 
1,983,672,755 in 1942 and 2,492,893,507 in 
1944. 

Passenger fare per mile: 5.27 cents in 
1942, and 5.35 cents in 1943. The figure 
is not given for 1944. 

Ton-miles of mail: 21,066,627 ton- 
miles of mail in 1942, and 50,825,200 ton- 
miles in 1944, 

Express and freight: Ton-miles in 
1942, 11,691,208, and in 1944, 17,094,029. 
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Now let us come to the number of ac- 
cidents with all this traffic. There were 
31 accidents in 1942, 24 accidents in 1943, 
and 30 accidents in 1944. 

Miles flown per accident: In 1942, 3,- 
551,705; in 1944, 4,741,161. In 1944 more 
than a million more miles were flown per 
accident than in 1942. 

Number of fatal accidents: 
1942, and five in 1944. 

Number of miles flown per fatal acci- 
dent: 22,020,572 in 1942, and 28,446,967 
in 1944. 

Fatal accidents per million miles 
flown: Five one-hundredths in 1942, and 
four one-hundredths in 1944. 

Passenger fatalities: 55 in 1942, and 
48 in 1944. 

Total fatalities, including passengers 
and crew: 71 in 1942, and 58 in 1944. 
Only 58 people were killed in air travel in 
1944. 

Miles flown per accident: 3,551,705 in 
1942, and 4,741,161 in 1944. 

Passenger-miles flown per passenger 
fatality: In 1242 26,945,024, and in 1944 
47,172,551. 

So we can say upon this showing that 
air transportation is here. The thing for 
us to consider is what to do about it, how 
to guide it,and direct it. 

After having said that, so far as we 
are concerned, the Government and the 
people will get a great deal more money 
out of air transportation than air trans- 
portation will ever get out of the Gov- 
ernment or the-people, I wish at this 
point to say that aviation is probably 
the greatest development in the way of 
human convenience in the whole history 
of the world, and the greatest timesaver. 

I think if we were to prepare a list of 
great inventions and human conven- 
iences we might start with the wheel and 
then the sail, things that sent the world 
forward. I think the next one was the 
invention of money. I think the man 
who invented money invented the one 
thing in this world that is surest to make 
people work, if they are given an op- 
portunity and are not paid unless they 
work, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Fow about interest? 

Mr. BAILEY. Interest is money, inter- 
est is the hire paid for money, and inter- 
est is the thing that makes money work 
and keeps it alive. If it is desired to go 
into it, interest is the profit within which 
the dollar lives, and if you take away a 
man’s profit you destroy his capital, you 
destroy his money, and you destroy his 
incentive to work. But that is along an- 
other line. 

I was going to develop the thought that 
when the steam engine and the automo- 
bile came we thought the highest point 
in human transportation had been 
reached, but not so. The statistics I have 
here show that air transportation is per- 
fectly safe, and we all know it is exceed- 
ingly swift, as airplanes travel from 300 
to 500 miles an hour. Air transportation 
is already inexpensive, and it is destined 
to be much less expensive. 

So that, far from this activity drawing 
on the taxing power, I think it is going to 
be one of the greatest contributors to the 
public revenue. I just now showed we 
had obtained $11,000,000 from the taxes 
on aviation gasoline, but it will not be 
long now before we will be getting $11,- 
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000,000 of revenue from that source every 
year. SolIam not disturbed about that. 

Mr. President, I shall support the Taft 
amendment; I am glad the Senator from 
Nevada has accepted it, and I hope the 
Senators who asked for less will fall in 
line and support the $75,000,000 propo- 
Sition. 

I think that argument could be made, 
as the Senator from Maine just now made 
one, about class 1 ports, but I do not think 
it would be any great loss to let them 
wait awhile. Conceding there may be 
something in the contention regarding 
class 2 ports, I do not think that we will 
lose in the way of progress by not de- 
veloping now about half the class 2 ports. 
Half of them can be developed and all 
class 3 ports and class 4 ports and class 
5 ports can be developed within the $75,- 
000,000 a year. 

The bill has some virtue. The Govern- 
ment has been in the habit of giving all, 
but this is a 50-50 proposal. This puts 
it up to the States, and I hope the States 
will put it up to the local communities, 
as my State has done. North Carolina 
proposes to put up 50 percent as against 
the Government’s 50 percent, and then 
it will divide the North Carolina 50 per- 
cent between the towns and cities which 
get the benefit of it. So North Carolina, 
after all, will put up only 25 percent as a 
State, and 25 percent will be put up by 
the localities which are benefited. 

I cannot see that we should be troubled 
with going further along this line, and I 
can see a good deal of advantage in it. 
I like the idea of dividing with the State. 
If we do not divide with the State, if we 
do not do anything, we cannot control 
this instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce. That is what it is. The Consti- 
tution expressly puts the Congress in full 
control of interstate commerce, and I 
think when it put us in full control, it put 
the entire obligation upon us. We must 
see interstate commerce through at all 
times. It is our function and our care. 

In considering the pending bill, it 
should be remembered that every dollar 
we pay out is paid out on condition, and 
the conditions are very strict. We will 
not let the States build airports to suit 
themselves. We will not let them locate 
them to suit themselves. We will not let 
the localities build them. We are going 
to build them, under a great plan of na- 
tional defense and national safety. We 
can afford to make a contribution in 
order to do that. 

I could elaborate the argument, but I 
shall take my seat after saying merely 
that I do not think the suggestion of $75.,- 
000,000 a year is extravagant. I think 
the Senator from Nevada was very wise 
in accepting it. I think it should allay 
all criticism. 

In my opinion, the United States Gov- 
ernment will recover in revenue every 
dollar it pays out, and that in the not dis- 
tant future. I think the public will bene- 
fit. We are bound now to reduce the 
rates on mail. We cannot afford to have 
the Government making $25,000,000 a 
year on airplane mail. The rates will 
have to be reduced and that will be a 
direct benefit to the people, and I think 
that in the not distant future the rates 
on express and on passenger traiic will 
actually be reduced to such an extent as 
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to mean a direct benefit to every man, 
woman, and child in te land. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Presidc at, I wish to 
speak briefly on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], and what I have to say is 
equally applicable to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart]. 

In considering the pending bill I think 
we should face the fact that we are now 
entering a period of legislation which will 
determine whether the Congress will put 
its stamp of approval upon a great ex- 
pansion of industry and commerce, and 
a raising of living standards for all peo- 
ple, and freedom of enterprise for all 
men. 

The pending airport bill is only one of 
a great many bills having to do with a- 
program for a greater and happier Amer- 
ica and a better world. 

It is proposed in the bill that the 
amount to be made available for airport 
construction be cut far below the amount 
which those who have made a complete 
study of the situation have said is neces- 
sary to meet the needs of a greater peace- 
time economy. 

It is inconceivable to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that any Member of the Senate 
should not realize the absolute necessity 
of expanding our system of airports as 
rapidly as possible so that they may be 
in use at the earliest possible date. 

Surely, one must recognize the fact 
that it was American superiority in the 
air that enabled us to win the war as 
quickly as we did. 

Surely, one must recognize the fact 
that it is American superiority in the air 
that is enabling our businessmen to as- 
sume a dominant position in the eco- 
nomic affairs of the world. 

Surely, one must recognize the fact 
that if American industry is going to ex- 
pand within our own borders, greatly in- 
creased facilities for air transportation 
and air travel must be provided. 

Is it not clear to everyone that Amer- 
ica must have a tremendous expansion of 
commerce and industry if we are to keep 
our economy on a sound basis? 

Does anyone believe that we can go 
back to anywhere near a prewar na- 
tional income without inviting disaster? 

How can we maintain the value of the 
billions of dollars worth of Government 
bonds held by citizens of the United 
States on an economy much less than 
that which prevails even now? 

No part of a program designed to ex- 
pand American industry and commerce 
is more necessary Or more vital than an 
expansion of air transportation to many 
times the amount which prevailed previ- 
ous to the war. 

For years, industry has crowded into 
our great cities. Unhealthy conditions, 
both social and economic, have been 
created through this great centraliza- 
tion of humanity in a few congested 
areas. The very safety of our country 


depends upon a decentralization of in- 
dustry and population over the entire 
Nation. This cannot be done without 
expanding our air facilities. 

I believe that the program of 3,300 
airports proposed by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority is none too many, 
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I believe that the hundred million 
dollars a year proposed by the bill which 
we are now considering is none too much 
for the next 5 years, and I am very sorry 
that the sponsor of the bill, the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], has seen 
fit to say that he will accept the reduction 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Not only would these airports make it 
possible for a person to do business in 
any part of this country much more 
easily and economically than he ever 
has before, but their construction alone 
would furnish work for thousands upon 
thousands of men during the critical 
years just ahead of us. 

They would furnish thousands upon 
thousands of permanent jobs in the form 
of airport management, control tower 
employees, aviation mechanics and 
maintenance men, as Well as thousands 
of pilots. 

Hundreds of thousands of our young 
men have become expert flyers during 
this war. Are we going to let them come 
home to learn that Congress has turned 
thumbs down on aviation? Are they to 
come home to learn that Congress has 
failed to provide for the expansion of 
industry and commerce which will mean 
jobs and happiness for them? 

Are we going to take our stand with 
those boys who have spent years in all 
parts of the world fighting for a greater 
America .and a better world, or are we 
going to stand with those groups who 
are so well satisfied with their own posi- 
tions, financially and otherwise, that 
they oppose the changes which would 
provide greater opportunities for others? 

This airport bill is one of the most im- 
portant of many bills which will come 
before the Senate. We should pass it 
as it is now, without any crippling or 
delaying amendments whatsoever. 

Our action on the pending bill will in- 
dicate whether Congress looks with favor 
upon creating greater opportunity for 
millions, or whether it fears to. take the 
step which might conceivably require a 
few people to change their ways of doing 
business. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GURNEY. Will the Senator with- 
hold his suggestion for a moment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I withhold it. 

Mr. GURNEY. I am in hearty accord 
with the necessity for the proposed legis- 
lation. I believe I have only one sug- 
gestion to offer, in the shape of a short 
amendment. 

After studying the bill and listening to 
the debate, I feel that there is not pro- 
vided a vehicle for our State agencies to 
come to the Administrator. Of course, 
I notice in the bill that the Administra- 
tor is told to consult the State agencies, 
but there is no absolute ticket for the 
State agencies to get to the Adminis- 

trator, and present their views. So I 
wish to suggest an amendment on page 
35, line 8. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that a 
point of order must be raised, because 
there is an amendment now pending. 
So far as I am concerned, I have no ob- 
jection to the consideration of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment at this time or at any 
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other time, because I have discussed it 
with the Senator, and know what it is. 

Mr. GURNEY. I was under the im- 
pression that, since the Senator was 
calling for a quorum, the pending 
amendment had been acted on. Of 
course, I shall wait until it is acted on. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am sorry, but the 
parliamentary situation is such as to pre- 
vent what the Senator has in mind to 
do at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to what the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] has 
had to say about the pending bill. I also 
listened with great interest to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bartey]. I agree with 
what he said in reference to our enor- 
mous national debt at this time, and that 
every appropriation which comes before 
the Senate should be studied by us care- 
fully before we increase the indebtedness 
of the United States. That is something 
we should at all times take into con- 
sideration. 

I am also glad that an amendment to 
the bill has already been adopted giving 
to the States of the United States the 
right to say where the money shall be 
spent, 

The legislature of my State, South 
Carolina, in 1935, passed an aeronautics 
bill making it a criminal offense to spend 
any money on any airport unless ap- 
proval by the aeronautics commission 
was first secured, and anyone failing to 
do so can be imprisoned for 90 days and 
be made to pay a fine of $500. That is 
out of the question at the present time 
because of the adoption of the amend- 
ment to the bill now before the Senate. 

I am glad the Senator from Nevada 
has agreed to reduce the amount pro- 
vided by the bill from $100,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 each year for the next 5 years. 
I say that because I believe $75,000,000 
each year will be sufficient. I do not be- 
lieve $50,000,000 each year would be 
enough. I agree with the statement 
made by the Senator from Nevada that 
if we reduce the amount to $50,000,000, 
it would cripple the program for build- 
ing airports throughout the United 
States. 

Therefore, I hope, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLeL- 
LAN] will withdraw and not urge his 
amendment, which would reduce the 
amount to $50,000,000 each year. 

Mr. President, I have had a little ex- 
perience as a result of sitting in with the 
South Carolina Aeronautics Commission 
and finding out how expensive it is to 
build airports. From that experience I 
would-say that $50,000,000 could be spent 
in the United States almost before those 
engaged in providing for airports would 
know what they were doing. Therefore 
I believe that $75,000,000 a year is not too 
much. At the same time, I believe it is 
a proper amount to provide, taking into 
consideration the enormous debt of our 
Government at the present time. Sev- 
enty-five million dollars a year will allow 
us to move forward on a program of 
aviation which will benefit all the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask some questions of the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada, who is the author 
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of the bill, and with whom I have been 
associated for many years in 

with the subject of air commerce. I think 
there is a point which ought to be clari- 
fied by a colloquy, and for that purpose 
I ask indulgence to read certain parts 
of the bill before I ask the questions. It 
will not take me long, Mr. President. 

My questions are based on the ass" np- 
tion that the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration has the power under th> act 
of 1938 to change the standards in the 
national-airport plan; indeed, that it has 
authority to change them tomorrow if it 
sees fit. That basic power being so great, 
it is important, I believe, to bring out 
and emphasize the fact that it can be 
exercised if this bill is passed only if the 
Congress at some future time amends the 
bill. That is, it can be exercised with 
reference to the classification of airports 
into 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

To make clear the reason for this in- 
terrogatory I must say that I have had 
complaint that if Senate bill 2 were 
passed without change it would be a sim- 
ple matter in 2 or 3 years to drop the di- 
viding line down to class.3 fields, then to 
class 2, and soon, through inability to ex- 
ercise a voice in the matter, the State 
could easily find itself the unwilling re- 
cipient of an assortment of airfields 
which would bring satisfaction to no one 
but a boondoggler. The McCarran bill 
would apply to “the then current revision 
of the national airport plan.” 

I now call attention to the following 
provisions in the bill concerning which I 
wish the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada would make a statement. On page 
29 of the bill, beginning in line 9, there 
are two paragraphs defining or describ- 
ing these classifications by reference to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
bulletin Airport Design, of April 1, 1944. 
They are as follows: 

(f) “Class 3 and smaller airports” means 
all airports which, as to size, lay-out, and 
facilities, are not properly classifiable as class 
4 or higher class airports according to the 
airport classification standards of the Ad- 
ministrator stated in Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration bulletin Airport Design datcd 
April 1, 1944. : 

(g) “Class 4 and larger airports” means all 
airports which, as to size, lay-out, and facili- 
ties, are properly classifiable as class 4 or 
higher class airports according to the airport 
classification standards of the Administrator 
stated in Civil Aeronautics Administration 
bulletin Airport Design dated April 1, 1944. 


Now, please refer to page 33, where 
there will be found the following, begin- 
ning in line 3 and ending in line 10: 

For purposes of this act, a project shall be 
considered one for development of an air- 
port of a certain class if, upon completion of 
the airport development proposed, the air- 
port so developed would be properly classifi- 
able as of that class according to the airport 
classification standards of the Administrator 
stated in Civil Aeronautics Administration 
bulletin Airport Design dated April 1, 1944. 


That still remains in the bill unaffect- 
ed by the amendment adopted yesterday. 
But the particular section to which the 
criticism refers, namely, “the then cur- 
rent revision of the National: Airport 
is on page 36, beginning in line 
(b) State program: After deducting from 
the amount of each appropriation available 
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for grants the amount thereof that may be 
granted for projects in the urban program, 
the remainder shall be available for the de- 
velopment of class 3 and smaller airports un- 
der the State program, as proposed in the 
then current revision of the national airport 
plan. 


I shall not read the remainder of it, 
because it is unnecessary for my point. 

The last sentence quoted was stricken 
yesterday by the Brewster amendment, 
so there no longer remains before us any 
reference in the bill—unless the distin- 
guished Senator can point one out which 
I have overlooked—to the “then current 
revision” of the National Airport Plan. 
What I should like to ask the Senator is 
this: Is it a correct interpretation of 
the bill that, notwithstanding the power 
given by the act of 1938 to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, this bill, if it 
becomes law, will not permit the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to change 
the classifications of the various types of 
airports from the description referred to 
in what I have quoted? 

Mr. McCARRAN. My answer is that 
the standards set up by the bill in para- 
graphs (f) and (g) on page 29 refer to 
the standards now fixed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and its au- 
thority for fixing those standards is 
found in the act of 1938. It could change 
those standards, but the change would 
not be effective so far as this bill is con- 
cerned. No money could be obtained un- 
der the provisions of this bill if the 
standards were changed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If an attempt were 
made to obtain an appropriation under 
the provisions of this bill for an airport 
which had been reclassified by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, would there 
be any law or justification for such an 
appropriation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. This appropriation 
bill makes a part of it the standards now 
fixed by the published instrument of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; and 
the money which will be appropriated 
under the terms of this bill during the 
period of the program, 5 years, must 
be applied to the construction of airports 
in accordance with the standards fixed in 
that published bulletin. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And they cannot be 
changed except by an act of Congress. 

Mr. McCARRAN. They cannot be 
changed except by an act of Congress; 
and if they were changed by an act of 
Congress, reference would have to be 
made to this measure. So the money 
appropriated under the terms of this bill 
would apply to the old standards and not 
to the new standards. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the able Senator who is sponsor- 
ing this measure that Florida is very 
deeply interested, and naturally so, be- 
cause the termini of many of the large 
air lines are in Florida. I shall not un- 
dertake to name all of them. The great 
Pan American Airways System had its 
inception in the city of Miami, During 
the first 2 or 3 years of the war more per- 
sons from foreign nations entered 
through that port than through all the 
other ports of the Nation combined. 

I have a telegram from the Governor 
of my State, Hon, Millard F. Caldwell, 


who, it will be remembered, was recently 
an honored Member of the House of 
Representatives. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegram be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part ef my re- 
marks, to show that Florida is ready for 
this program, has anticipated it, and will 
or even down to the municipali- 
ties. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


‘TALLAHASSEE, Fia., September 8, 1945. 
Senator CHar_es O. i 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Understand Senate bill 2 providing na- 
tional system of airports may reach Senate 
floor Monday. Nineteen hundred and forty- 
one legislative act creating Morida Improve- 
ment Commission provides: “To advise and 
cooperate with municipal, county, regional, 
and other local agencies and officials within 
the State to plan for and otherwise coordinate 
in the development of a system of air routes, 
airports, and landing fields within the State 
and to protect their approaches; to ccoperate 
with other State departments and with 
boards, commissions, and other State agen- 
cies and with appropirate Federal agencies 
and with interested private individuals and 
groups in the coordination of plans and poli- 
cies for as the official agency of the State in 
all matters affecting aviation under any Fed- 
eral laws now or hereafter to be enacted.” 
Would »e helpful in Florida if national legis- 
lation is so drawn as to fully utilize this 
commission, 
Mruiarp F. CALDWELL, 


Mr. McCARRAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hart O’Daniel 
Andrews Hatch O’Mahoney 
Austin Hawkes Overton 
Bailey Hayden Radcliffe 
Ball Hickenlooper Reed 
Barkley Hill - Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Robertson 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Bridges Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Briggs Kilgore Shipstead 
Brooks Knowland Smith 
Buck La Follette Stewart 
Burton Langer Taft 
Butler Lucas Taylor 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Carville McFarland Tobey 
Connally McKellar Tunnell 
Cordon McMahon Tydings 
Donnell Maybank Vandenberg 
Downey Mead Wagner 
Ellender Millikin Walsh 
Ferguson Moore Wherry 
Fulbright Morse White 
George Murdock Wiley 
Gerry Murray Young 
Gurney Myers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Nevada to section 10 on page 40, in 
regard to grant agreements. It reads 
in part as follows: 

Each such offer shall state a definite 
amount as the maximum obligation of the 
United States and shall stipulate the obliga- 
tions to be assumed by the State airport 
agency or project sponsor. If and when any 
such offer is accepted in writing by the State 
airport agency or project sponsor to which 
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it is made, such offer and acceptanee shall 
comprise a grant agreement constituting an 
obligation of the United States. Unless and 
until such a grant agreement has been exe- 
cuted with respect to a project under this 
act, the United States shall not pay, nor be 


obligated to pay, any portion of the project 
costs which have been or may be incurred in 


carrying out that project. 


That would imply that if a grant agree- 
ment is made, there will be an obligation 
upon the United States to appropriate 
the money therefor. 

In answer to that point, in speaking 
to the distinguished Senator in charge of 
the bill, he called my attention to sub- 
section (b) on page 39, which reads as 
follows: 

(b) All such projects shall be subject to 
the approval of the Administrator, which 
approval shall be given only if the Adminis- 
trator is satisfied that the project is designed 
to accomplish the purposes of this act, that 
sufficient funds are available therefor— 


And so forth. With a contract which 
obligates the Government and if the 
funds are availabile, there is some doubt 
in my mind whether this language would 
result in by-passing the Appropriations 
Committee. I ask the Senator whether 
he will agree to the adoption of an 
amendment striking out the words “are 
available therefor”, and inserting as a 
substitute “have been appropriated 
therefor.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be willing to agree to its adoption 
when consideration of the amendment 
is in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ment I have just proposed to the com- 
mittee amendment be considered and 
agreed to at this time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator please 
state his amendment again? I did not 
quite understand his proposal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 39 of the 
committee amendment, in line 11, after 
the word “funds”, I propose to strike out 
the words “are available therefor” and 
ery “have been appropriated there- 

or.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. It 
merely substitutes two or three words 
for the words “are available.” I think 
it would mean the same thing, and the 
words now in the committee amendment 
were intended to mean the same thing; 
but if the Senator from Tennessee would 
take more comfort from the words he 
has suggested, I shall accept them. It 
is all the same tome. However, we can- 
not do it at this time, because another 
amendment is pending. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment I 
have proposed can be considered now 
only by unanimous consent. Inasmuch 
as it has been brought up at this time, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be now considered and 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to discuss the matter for a moment with 
the Senator from Tennessee. If we sub- 
stitute for the words “are available 
therefor,” which mean out of the whole 
appropriation, the words “have been ap- 
propriated therefore,” that would mean 
that the funds would have to be appro- 
priated for that particular project. 

Mr.’ McKELLAR. Oh, no. I am not 
so sure but that the entire $500,000,000 
carried under the committee amendment 
as it reads at the present time would be 
presently available and that contracts 
committing the Government might be 
made presently for the entire $500,000,- 
000, and the Government would be com- 
mitted under the language I first read. 
Therefore, in order to make it perfectly 
plain, and inasmuch as the Senator from 
Nevada has said that is what he in- 
tended, I suggest the amendment. I 
have in mind, for instance, the appro- 
priation of the first $100,000,000, thus 
making it available. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would be 
wise to change the language as I have 
suggested. 

Mr. OVERTON. I differ with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee in regard to the 
construction. I think it would mean an 
appropriation made for a particular 
project. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will yield to me further—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the Senator 
has in mind something like the follow- 
ing: “That sufficient funds within the 
limits of appropriations made are avail- 
able.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that means 
exactly the same thing, and I have no ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that perhaps even 
better language would be: “That suffi- 
cient funds are available therefor from 
appropriations made under the provi- 
sions of this act.” 

Mr. OVERTON. That would be bet- 
ter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That wording means 
exactly the same thing, and I am per- 
fectly willing to accept the suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to present consideration of the 
modified amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee to the commit- 
tee amendment? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I should like to 
state the amendment again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to make sure that I understand 
the wording finally agreed upon: On 
page 39, in line 12, after the word 
“therefor”, insert the words “from ap- 
propriations made under the provisions 
of this act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the modified amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee to the commit- 
tee amendment? Without objection, the 
modified amendment to the committee 
amendment is considered and agreed to. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nevada and the 
Senator from Louisiana for their cour- 
tesy and cooperation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
question now is on the McClellan amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. I wish to say 
just a few words, and then I shall take 
my seat. I am willing to accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], which would reduce 
the funds from $100,000,000 a year to 
$75,000,000 a year. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to the Taft amend- 
ment proposes that the funds be reduced 
to $50,000,000 a year. If that amend- 
ment prevails, in my judgment the 
whole program will be sadly wrecked, to 
put it very bluntly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLeLLan] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
when I presented my amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio, I 
said that I favor this legislation. In 
committee I voted to report the bill favor- 
ably because I think the Congress should 
take action in this matter and legisla- 
tion of this eharacter should be enacted. 
I have not changed my mind about that. 
I shall support this bill: I will vote for 
it on final passage if the provision for 
$500,000,000 remains in it. 

I have concluded, however, that in view 
of the tremendous demands which are 
going to be made upon this Congress for 
public expenditures, the time has come 
when we must accept greater responsibil- 
ity for the financial affairs of this Gov- 
ernment. I commend the Senator from 
Nevada for having submitted this meas- 
ure. Basically it is sound. This Govy- 
ernment owes an obligation to help pro- 
mote the development of transportation 
of this character. Iam in entire accord 
with that idea, and I shall support the 
measure. I have offered an amendment 
to reduce the authorization to $50,000,- 
000 a year from $100,000,000 a year, as 
now provided in the bill. This amend- 
ment is in lieu of the $75,000,000 a year 
which is proposed by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart). 

Mr. President, I have offered the 
amendment for this reason: The minute 
we pass this bill we make a definite com- 
mittal on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to spend a certain amount of 
money irrespective of how the program 
progresses, and irrespective of whether, 
under experience, it is ascertained that 
the program is too ambitious. It may 
be said by some, “Yes; we can reduce it 
at the next Congress.” Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we all know that we will never 
reduce it. Once we pass this bill and 
provide for $375,000,000, $400,000,000, or 
whatever the amount may be, it will be 
a definite committal on the part of the 
Government, in my opinion, an irrevo- 
cable committal, in advance of knowing 
what the requirements may be. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 
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Mr.McMAHON. Does not the Senator 
believe that we will be in better position 
to judge the progress of the program 
3 years from now instead of 5 years, as 
the Senator suggests in his amendment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree that we 
would be better able to judge at the end 
of that time. However, I am trying not 
to wreck this bill, even with this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McMAHON. 
wreck the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I know the Sena- 
tor does not want to wreck it. But it 
has been charged that even this amend- 
ment would cripple and practically de- 
stroy the program. I refute that charge. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON, I do not exactly un- 
derstand the Senator’s statement that 
the enactment of this proposed law 
would be a definite and irrevocable com- 
mitment on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the expenditure of $500,000,- 
000. It would be simply an authoriza- 
tion to make appropriations. If, as the 
Senator suggests, the program unfor- 
tunately should turn out to be unsuccess- 
ful, we would have the power to curtail 
the program, or prevent its execution 
altogether, by limiting or withholding re- 
quested appropriations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will not the Sen- 
ator also agree that the authorization 
which has been requested may be in- 
creased? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. My. opinion is 
that it should be at least $100,000,000 a 
year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, there is 
a difference of opinion about that. I 
assert that the best procedure to follow 
is to start on a program which we can 
all agree will be justified by the situation 
as it now exists. As experience is 
gained in handling the program, if more 
money is needed I will join with every 
other Senator in voting for an adequate 
appropriation, because I am interested 
in this program. I want to see it suc- 
cessfully developed. But I assert to my 
colleagues that the time has come for 
Congress to count dollars and not ap- 
propriate them recklessly, or make au- 
thorization for committals farther down 
the road than the distance we can now 
see and fully comprehend. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, as an instance of how 
easy it is for Congress not to appropriate 
as much money as it has previously au- 
thorized, I can cite the authorization of 
$75,000,000 last year by Congress to help 
local communities, cities, States, and so 
forth, to make plans for the postwar 
period. When the matter of appropria- 
tion reached the House it provided only 
$5,000,000 of the $75,000,000 which had 
been asked for, and when it got to the 
Senate we were able to increase it only to 
$35,000,000, or less than half of what we 
had authorized. It-is not at all hard 
for Congress to appropriate less than it 
has previously authorized. I am sure 
that Congress will exercise the same 
judgment in determining from year to 
year whether it should appropriate the 
entire amount that will be authorized 
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when we pass this bill, even if the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is adopter. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
Kentucky has pointed out one instance 
on one side of the argument, but I am 
sure that with his long years of ex- 
perience he could point out many in- 
stances on the other side of this issue. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Kentucky has selected one occasion to 
illustrate his point. As a rule, when an 
authorization isfixed atacertain amount, 
the argument is invariably made that 
Congress has held out to the communi- 
ties, to the States, and to the subdivi- 
sions of Government, for example, the 
assurance that if they would prepare 
their plans Congress would appropriate 
a certain amount of money. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And when the au- 
thorization is made it is a definite com- 
mittal. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Nine times out of ten 
the argument to which I have referred 
was persuasive because it was advanced 
by those who had pet projects. They 
would come forward and say in effect, 
“You told us that if we would appro- 
priate a certain amount we would be 
able to get money from the Govern- 
ment to complete the project.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
passage of this bill will be a definite com- 
mittal on the part of the Government 
that if the communities throughout the 
United States will meet the conditions 
established in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator we will be under a moral if 
not a legal obligation to make the ap- 
propriation to cover the expenses in- 
curred. 7 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator said that 
I picked out one solitary example. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I did not use the 
word “solitary.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, whatever the 
word was, he thought I did not have 
much ground to stand on. I dare say 
that in the majority of the years dur- 
ing which we have appropriated for high- 
ways since we enacted the good-roads 
legislation in 1916, Congress appropri- 
ated less than the amount which had 
been authorized. It was not done in- 
variably, but there were many years in 
which the amount of the appropriation 
was not as much as the authorization 
would have permitted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky point out one instance 
in which Congress reduced an authori- 
zation which had been made? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I would have to 
examine the entire history of Congress 
in order to do that. However, I have 
been interested in road legislation ever 
since I came to Congress. I do know that 
frequently Congress did not appropriate 
all the money which it could have ap- 
propriated under the authorization, even 
for highways. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The point that I 
am trying to make is that I realize that 
the Congress can make appropriations 
for a less amount than the authoriza- 
tions, but if a demand is made we are 
under moral obligation to make the ap- 
propriation. Congress can and does in- 


crease authorizations. When, after ex- 
perience has been had in connection with 
a particular program, it develops that 
the initial authorization by Congress is 
not adequate, Congress has from time to 
time increased the authorization. That 
is the safe way to proceed. It is a sound 
procedure for the Congress to follow. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky is, of course, 
more familiar with all details of legis- 
lation than perhaps any other Member 
of this body, because he is charged with 
the responsibility of handling legislation 
from the standpoint of the leader of the 
majority. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not as familiar 
with appropriations as is the Senator 
from Georgia, because he is on the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Nevertheless, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky keeps himself in- 
formed as to all matters of the kind 
under discussion. I assert, however, 
that the illustration with reference to 
the road program is very inadequate. 
We have not made appropriations for 
that program within the last 8 years 
except to confirm commitments which 
had been entered into under the author- 
ization of contracts. If the Senator 
from Arizona, who is the repository of 
all knowledge, and who is present in the 
Chamber, is willing to do so, I know that 
he can confirm my statement that under 
the highway legislation program when 
we directed the Bureau of Roads to enter 
into contracts involving certain amounts, 
it became a binding obligation on the 
Government of the United States and we 
have never failed to meet such obligation 
during at least the last 10 years. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
from Arizona know of any instance dur- 
ing the last 10 years of Congress failing 
to appropriate the full amount for the 
contractual obligation authorized by the 
enabling legislation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The full amount is 
authorized by years. Congress does not 
necessarily have to appropriate for a 
certain year, or the next year, but as 
contracts mature we have never failed to 
provide the money. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
permit me, I have not the figures from 
year to year as to whether we appro- 
priated, in each year or in all years, as 
much as the statute authorized. I am 
talking about the road program for a 
period of 30 years. We passed the road 
legislation in 1916, as I recall. We au- 
thorized an appropriation of $125,000,000 
or $150,000,000 a year from the start. 
We did not for a long time appropriate 
all that money. The point I was trying 
to make was that the mere fact that we 
authorized a maximum of appropriation 
in any year for any one purpose did not 
mean that Congress either had to ap- 
propriate that much or-that it would 
appropriate that much, unless it thought 
it was justified. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator from 
Arkansas will yield—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to call 
upon the Senator from Georgia as a wit- 
ness to another item of road appro- 
priations. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Forest roads and 
trails? 
Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, forest roads and 


trails. : 

Mre RUSSELL. I am thoroughly fa- 
miliar with that item. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The authorization has 
been made year after year, and never has” 
the Congress appropriated the full 
amount authorized. The House of Rep- 
resentatives simply will not do it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not rise to dispute the fact that there 
were authorizations for which appropria- 
tions had never been made. I recall that 
once the Committee on Appropriations 
made a study of that subject, and it was 
discovered that there were some $6,000,- 
000,000 of authorizations the Congress 
had made for appropriations at one time 
and another for which appropriations 
had never been made. The authoriza- 
tions were on the statute books, and the 
appropriations had not been made. 

In the case of roads, of course the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky immediately con- 
fused me by going back 30 years. I can- 
not go back that far. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that when 
I go back 30 years I find the Senator in 
his cradle. [Laughtev.] 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the more than a 
decade I have been in the Senate there 
has never been a time when the Con- 
gress of the United States has not ap- 
propriated the total amount of the con- 
tractual authorizations for the public 
highway program. 

Of course, Congress can adopt this 
authorization for $50,000,000 or $100,000,- 
000, and it can fail to appropriate that 
much. I also might point out that un- 
der the peculiar rules of the Senate af- 
fecting the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, if we make this authorization $50,- 
000,000 and the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, after consideration, thinks it 
should be larger, it can recommend more 
than the $50,000,000, and the recommen- 
dation will not be subject to a point of 
order, notwithstanding the fact that the 
authorization is limited to $50,080,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They would be up 
against the Budget, however. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; but we know 
where the Budget would stand on the 
item under discussion. They would be 
for the full amount of the authorization. 

My observation has been that in the 
ordinary run of cases it is much easier to 
get more money than is authorized than 
it is to get an appropriation cut down by 
as much as $1. I think this program 
would be on a much safer basis if the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas were adopted and the limit were 
placed at $50,000,000, than if we placed 
it at $100,000,000. If $50,000,000 is not 
sufficient, we can either amend the stat- 
ute and increase the authorization, or the 
Committee on Appropriations can rec- 
ommend $75,000,000, $100,000,000, or 
$200,000,000, for this same purpose, and 
it would not be subject to a point of order 
on the floor of the Senate. Of course, if 
any individual Senator offered the 
amendment from the floor, it would be 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me give the Sena- 
tor one more example, and then I shall 
be through. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the Senator will 
not cite another 30-year proposition, be- 
cause he absolutely confused me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; this is within the 
Senator’s recollection. Congress * au- 
thorized the construction of the Florida 
Barge Canal a few years ago, and never 
did appropriate any money for it. That 
is just another example of what I was 
saying. Congress is not a slave to its au- 
thorizations. It can do as it pleases with 
them after they are made. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN., I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Georgia, and also the 
Senator from Arkansas, how they arrived 
at the figure $50,000,000 as being the 
proper figure, rather than $100,000,000. 
The record shows—and the Senator has 
read the record and kept up with it, and 
I think I am correct in the statement— 
that there can be easily and judiciously 
expended more than one hundred million 
dollars a year. In my opinion, there 
should be an authorization of $100,000,- 
000 a year at least, not $75,000,000, and I 
think we would be perfectly safe in 
making the authorization. I do not see 
how the Senator arrives at $50,000,000. 
Why not make it $25,000,000? Many 
seem to take the position the amount can 
be increased, that Congress should make 
it $10,000,000, or $5,000,000, and subse- 
quently Congress could increase it as the 
program advanced. 

Mr. President, we have to go by the 
record, by the testimony of different wit- 
nesses who have made a thorough study 
of the situation. Some of them have in- 
vestigated aviation throughout’ the 
United States, and it is their well con- 
sidered opinion that there should be an 
appropriation of at least $100,000,000 a 
year in order to get this program under 
way, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, if the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana chooses to rely on 
those representing the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, who, being human, wish 
to get all the money they can, he is 
at liberty to co so. 

Mr, OVERTON. No; there were wit- 
nesses who were connected with avia- 
tion, there were witnesses from munici- 
palities, there were witnesses represent- 
ing every phase of American life con- 
nected in any wise with aviation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, it is the 
old situation which has existed ever since 
the beginning of the Congress, that is, 
that the people who want money out 
of the Federal Treasury always make a 
case, and there is no one ready to con- 
trovert it. It would have been just as 
easy to Have made a case for $200,000,000 
as for $100,000,000. I assume the 
$100,000,000 was arrived at in this fash- 
ion. All the mayors, and all the repre- 
sentatives of the various localities which 
wanted airfields, wrote to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. They consid- 
ered how much it would take to build 
those airfields, and decided it would take 
$200,000,000, the Federal Government 
putting up $100,000,000 and the munici- 
palities putting up $100,000,000. I 
assume that is the way the figures were 
arrived at. My experience on the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations in times past, 
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in similar cases, has demonstrated that 
that is frequently the way the amount of 
money deemed necessary for new proj- 
ects is arrived at. x 

In my judgment—and my judgment is 
not founded on any evidence I have, cer- 
tainly not on any special pleading, it 
is simply a feeling of actual caution in 
embarking on a program of this kind— 
it will be much easier for us to increase 
as the program goes along than to re- 
duce if we find we are moving too fast. 

Mr. President, for that reason I pro- 
pose to vote for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
my opinion if we provide for the amount 
I have suggested we will obtain more 
careful and more economic planning and 
a wiser expenditure of the funds. If we 
are merely to write the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration an authorization check 
for the amount they have asked, I think 
they will be far more generous and far 
more liberal in their program possibly, 
than circumstances sometimes would 
justify. 

I co not make that charge against the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, except 
that we know it is human nature that 
the more public money governmental 
agencies have to spend and the fewer re- 
straints there are on them in the dis- 
charge of their duty, naturally the more 
liberal and more generous they are, and 
in some instances more careless and 
inefficient. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to say two 
other things before I conclude. First, 
this is not a life and death issue. This is 
not an issue which goes to any funda- 
mental principle, except the matter of 
wise legislative procedure, and that 
which is sound as an economical pro- 
gram. I believe what I have proposed is 
the wiser course, to make the authoriza- 
tion for what we can see now is fully jus- 
tified. Then thereafter, if conditions 
warrant, and if further authorizations 
and expenditures are justified, Congress 
can and will promptly respond. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, there are 
some who have taken the position not 
only on this question, but I can recall 
some other occasions, and I can well an- 
ticipate that we are going to hear more 
of it as we proceed in the postwar era, 
that if someone objects to spending Fed- 
eral money, he is not interested in the 
prosperity and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people, and is trying to cripple prog- 
ress. Let me say to Senators who want 
to make that charge that I am not in- 
terested in their opinion about it, but I 
answer them by saying that I do not 
agree with them in what they imply that 
the only way this country can ever be 
prosperous again is through the expendi- 
ture of public funds, and by deficit 
spending at that. If that is the philos- 
ophy of any of my colleagues, I certainly 
disagree with them, and so long as I am 
in Congress I shall defend the idea and 
the philosophy that in the postwar period 
and hereafter, in view of our heavy na- 
tional obligations, this country must as 
quickly as it can become self-sustaining 
in its public expenditures. I am willing 
to spend the amount of money I now 
propose as a deficit expenditure, if neces- 
sary, in order to advance the airport pro- 


the present generation has a moral right 
to set up a standard of living or a stand- 
ard of prosperity for itself, and charge 
to future generations the deficit which 
we cannot earn to support that standard. 

Mr. President, I have offered my sub- 
stitute amendment, and I am supporting 
it in an effort to try to find the middle 
of the road. There are others who think 
the authorization should be less, but I 
am offering it in an effort to find the 
middle of the road and a way to proceed 
safely and soundly, and without closing 
the door for tomorrow, or for the next 
session, or for the next year, or for any 
other time. The door will still be open 
whenever the justification is presented to 
the Congress. In my humble judgment, 
that is the sound and wise way to proceed 
with the proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I had no idea of mak- 
ing my amendment, which I offered yes- 
terday to the proposed legislation, an is- 
sue, but there seemed to be considerable 
sentiment for reduction in the amount, 
and for proceeding a little more judi- 
ciously and cautiously, and since the is- 
sue has been made, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my substitute amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
PaRLaAnD in the chair). The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr.,.McCLELLAN] as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] to the 
committee amendment. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Alabama [{Mr. 
BANKHEAD]. Not knowing how he would 
vote on this question I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Idaho {Mr. Tuomas] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the senior 
Senator from Washington {[Mr. Magnu- 
sON] is absent on important public busi- 
ness. I am advised that if present he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gurrey] is absent from the Senate on 
important public business. I am advised 
that if present and voting he would vote 
“nay” on this question. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi {[Mr. Easttanp] and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] are 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banx- 
HEAD], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Sena- 
tors from Washington [Mr. MAGNnuson 
and Mr. MItcHELL], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are absent from 
the Senate on public business. 
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The Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. BusHrietp] and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] are 
absent because of illness. The Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “yea” if 
present. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr., Capr- 
HART], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Wits], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
sTeR] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Ball George O'Mahoney 
Bridges Gerry Reed 
Brooks Gurney Russell 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Butler McClellan Tydings 
Byrd McMehon Wherry 
Capper Millikin Wiley 
Connally Moore 
Fulbright O’Daniel 

NAYS—54 : 
Aiken Hickenlooper Overton 
Andrews Hill Radcliffe 
Austin Hoey Revercomb 
Bailey Johnston, S.C, Robertson 
Barkley Kilgore Saltonstall 
Bilbo Knowland Shipstead 
Briggs La Follette Stewart 
Burton Larger Taft 
Carville Lucas Taylor 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKellar Tobey 
Ellender Maybank Tunnell 
Ferguson Mead Vandenberg 
Hart Morse Wagner 
Hatch Murdock Waish 
Hawkes Murray White 
Hayden Myers Young 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bankhead Eastland Pepper 
Brewster Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfield Green Wheeler 
Capehart Guffey Willis 
Chandler Magnuson Wilson 
Chavez Mitchell 


So Mr. McCLELLan’s amendment to Mr. 
Tart’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] to the 
committee amendment on page 33, lines 
16 and 17. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as I 
stated before the vote on the amendment 
which has just been disposed of, I am 
willing to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio reducing the amount 
to $75,000,000 a year. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 35, line 8, 
in the committee amendment, after the 
period, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: ° 

The Administrator shall consult with, and 
give consideration to the views and recom- 
mendations of, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and shall make all reasonable 
efforts to cooperate with that Commission 


for the purpose of eliminating, preventing, 
or minimizing airport hazards caused by con- 
struction or operation of any radio station, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, under the bill as it now stands 
it would appear that the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics could condemn the 
antenna of a radio station if he felt that 
it was within the “air space” required for 
an airport and constituted an “airport 
hazard.” It is true that the bill provides 
for the filing of objections to airport 
applications and an opportunity for 
hearing. Nevertheless, final authority 
rests in the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator. Not only would the bill affect 
radio stations now in operation, but it 


. would likewise affect applications for new 


radio stations, because in the final analy- 
sis the Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
would have the say as to whether or not 
a station could locate in a given area. 
I am sure that the Congress does not 
desire to enact legislation of that kind. 
We have the Federal Communications 
Commission, and certainly: questions of 
this kind should be settled between the 
two commissions, so that the Americans 
people may be fully protected. 

In this connection I have before me a 
letter written by Paul A. Porter, Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, addressed to the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. WHEELER], chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. In the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Montana, the letter has been 
handed to me to bring to the attention of 
the Senate. I read the letter, which is 
dated September 11, 1945: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1945. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN WHEELER There have 
recently come to the attention of the Com- 
mission a bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 which is now pending before the 
Senate. Reference is made specifically to S. 2. 

The Commission has made a study of S. 2 
and is of the opinion that certain of its pro- 
visions present a possibility of conflict of 
jurisdiction between the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator and this Commission. This 
possibility of conflict appears to arise from 
those provisions of the bill which confer upon 
the Administrator authority to formulate a 
Nation-wide zoning program for clearing and 
protecting aerial approaches to airports 
through regulation of the height and location 
of structures in the vicinity thereof and to 
promulgate reasonable standards with re- 
spect to the maximum height and location of 
structures within such safety areas as may 
be necessary to effectuate the zoning pro- 
gram. 

As you know, heretofore this Commission 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administrator have 
effected a practicable and satisfactory plan 
of operation under which this Commission, 
before authorizing the erection or change in 
any radio station antenna towers, has sub- 
mitted the matter to the CAA for its approval 
in order to minimize the creation of hazards 
to air navigation. The present bill, however, 
appears to take no cognizance of this estab- 
lished procedure which has worked well in 
practice. 

Accordingly, it is respectfully suggested that 
a provision recognizing the interests of the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
requiring a continuation of the present prac- 
tice of consultation and cooperation between 


the two Commissions be included in such bill 
as may be finally enacted by the Senate. A 
draft of a proposed provision is attached. 
By direction of the Commission: 
Pav. A. PorTER, 
Chairman. 


The amendment which I have just of- 
fered, and which has been read at the 
desk, is the amendment to which Mr. 
Porter refers. . 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask merely for infor- 
mation. I have not seen the Senator’s 
amendment. It has been stated that un- 
der the provisions of the bill final au- 
thority would rest in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator. Under the Sen- 
ator’s amendment where would final au- 
thority rest? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It would 
be worked out between the two commis- 
sions. 

Mr. HATCH. Would there be divided 
authority between the two commissicns? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I will ask 
that the amendment be again read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be again stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 35, line 8, 
in the committee amendment, after the 
period, it is proposed to insert: 

The Administrator shall consult with, and 
give consideration to the views and recom- 
mendations of; the Federal Communications 
Commission, and shall make all reasonable 
efforts to cooperate with that Commission for 
the purpose of eliminating, preventing, or 
minimizing airport hazards caused by con- 
struction or operation of any radio station. 


Mr. HATCH. As I understand the 
amendment, the final authority would 
still rest in the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HATCH. The Administrator would 
be required to consult with the Federal 
Communications Commission, and to give 
consideration to its views. Nevertheless, 
the final authority would rest in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator’s interpretation is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, if the 
amendment is adopted, the Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics will have to con- 
sult with the Federal Communications 
Commission, just as the bill now pre- 
scribes that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration or the Administrator shall 
consult with the Army and the Navy. 
But it will not give the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission any more power or 
authority than is now given under the 
language of the bill to the Army or the 
Navy. The Commission simply would be 
consulted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; and 
I think that is perfectly proper. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. It is rather difficult, 
upon a hurried reading of a proposed 
amendment, to understand its full sig- 
nificance. I am not at all sure that I 
understand the amendment and its 
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necessary implications. My only feel- 
ing about it is that it might be construed 
as a limitation upon existing authority 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, rather than as an enlargement 
of its authority over radio transmission 
and radio communications, There can 
be no doubt that under our general radio 
law the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has authority over the radio 
frequencies which may be used by air- 
planes while in operation. There can be 
no doubt that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has authority over the 
power’ which they may use in radio 
transmission. So far as the ground in- 
stallations are concerned, it seems to me 
that if such installations conduct op- 
erations in interstate commerce at all, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion now has authority over them. 

By an amendment imposing upon the 
Federal Communications Commission di- 
rections that it consult with and take 
into consideration the views of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, I should 
dislike to see raised any question whether 
we are really taking from the Federal 
Communications Commission a long- 
established jurisdiction which it has. I 
cannot help be a little apprehensive that 
that might be the result of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; but 
the measure the Senate is about to en- 
act will do the very thing the Senator 
from Maine is worried about. Of course, 
I do not pose as an expert on radio law 
or anything of that kind; but I am forti- 
fied in my position by the statement 
which Mr. Paul Porter, acting in behalf 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, has made in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Commission. I wish to read 
his letter again to the Senator from 
Maine. He makes the following state- 
ment in behalf of the Commission: 

This possibility of conflict appears to arise 
from those provisions of the bill which con- 
fer upon the Administrator authority to 
formulate a Nation-wide zoning program for 
clearing and protecting aerial approaches to 
airports through regulation of the height and 
location of structures in the vicinity there- 
of and to promulgate reasonable standards 
with respect to the maximum height and 
location of structures within such safety 


areas aS may be necesSary to effectuate the 
zoning program. 


Now we are giving the Administrator 
the power of zoning. What the Senator 
from Maine expresses as his fear has al- 
ready occurred; the power of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
already been limited by the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have been listen- 
ing to the reading of the letter or com- 
munication the Senator has presented. 
I notice that it does not designate any 
place in the bill where the results com- 
plained of would be effectuated. I am 
very much inclined to believe that the 
communication addresses itself to an en- 
tirely different bill, one which is pending 
before the Commerce Committee and is 
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known as Senate bill 1. But I am at a 
Ioss to understand what provisions of 
the pending bill are referred to. 

Mr. JOHNON of Colorado. He says 
he refers to Senate bill 2. 

Mr. McCARRAN. He does; but I, as 
the author of the bill, am unable to see 
where those provisions are to be found. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. He offers 
his proposed amendment to a specific 
page and line of the bill; he wishes to put 
it in on page 35, in line 8. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 
reads in part: 

In formulating and revising said plan, the 
Administrator shall take into account the 
needs of both air commerce and private fly- 
ing, the probate technological developments 
in the science of aeronautics, the likely 
growth and requirements of civil aeronautics, 
and such other considerations as he may 
deem appropriate, and shall consult, and 
take into consideration the views and recom- 
mendations of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the several States, and their political sub- 
divisions. 


I am at a loss to know where there is 
anything there which would give rise to 
the complaint Mr. Porter has made in 
his communication with the Senator, be- 
cause no such provision exists in the 
pending bill. It does exist in Senate bill 
1. He may have some complaint with 
respect to that bill, but not with respect 
to the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I hope the Senator from Ne- 
vada will accept the amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I see no particular 
harm at all in the amendment. So far 
as that is concerned, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration might consult any- 
one, and, as was stated by the Senator on 
the basis of the communication he has 
received, they have in fact had an ar- 
rangement whereby they did consult 
from time to time in the past, and they 
have worked along that line. But there 
is nothing in the bill which would give 
rise to the suggestion which has been 
made. 

However, I have no objection. I shall 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the magazine Broadcasting on June 25, 
1945, referring to this particular point, 
and also a second editorial appearing in 
the same magazine on July 9, 1945, with 
respect to how the new airport bill affects 
radio. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Broadcasting magazine of June 25, 

‘ 1945] 

AIR RIGHTS—AND WRONGS 

Radio and aviation, twin miracles of our 
era which have romped along hand in hand, 
are headed for domestic trouble. These two 
arts which use the ether are on the brink of 
their greatest development. Both need 
room. That’s where the trouble brews. 
From the administrative standpoint, it’s 
already here. 

Television and FM, to render peak serv- 
ice, must have altitude for their antennas— 
the sp ds from which their ultra- 
high, line-of-sight signals are bounced so 
as to “rain” on the Nation’s homes. Air 
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transportation needs tremendously ex- 
panded airport facilities. Obstructions to 


air navigation close to airports must be 
avoided. 


Both radio and aviation look for their 
home sites in areas contiguous to centers of 
population. 


must have new locations for FM and tele- 
vision (as well as AM) for the far-flung radio 
relay systems planned for networking of 
these new services. 

We said the problem exists today. Many 
applications, cleared by the FCO, for new 
stations or modifications of existing ones 
and hundreds for FM and television are on 
file. The Civil Aeronautics Authority, in- 
terested in aviation and not in radio, is 
holding up clearances until Congress writes 
a new law for the vast airport construction 
program. 

Such a bill, creating a $650,000,000 fund 
for Federal airport aid, has been written by 
the very House committee charged with radio 
legislation. It shortly goes to the House. 
If that bill becomes law in its present form. 
it could hamstring radio’s development to 
point of virtual strangulation. The FCC, 
in effect, would be ed as the radio 
licensing agency, because it would be up to 
the CAA to decide whether a station could 
locate in a given area. 

Beyond that, existing installations which 
the CAA might conclude are located at sites 
desirable for new airports could be con- 
demned as “airport hazards.” Should the 
Administrator decide to establish an airport 
at or near the site of an existing transmitter, 
he would have authority to remove, lower, or 
relocate. 

It doesn’t take clairvoyance to foresee the 
obstacles to radio development if this bill 
passes as now written. Think particularly 
of the flat plains areas of the Middle West 
where 1,000-foot antennas would be required 
for ultra-high transmission. Radio can’t 
locate indiscriminately on a “what's left” 
basis. 

The aviation industry obviously has done 
an able job of congressional relations. 
Radio, on the other hand, appears to have 
been caught napping. The fact that the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, which handles radio as. well as 
aviation, would draft such a bill without 
even considering the effect upon radio’s de- 
velopment certainly indicates the commit- 
tee either didn’t know about or wasn’t im- 
pressed with radio’s impending plight. 

The first thing needed is to redraft the 
airport aid bill so the FCC will be able to 
continue its full licensing function without 
veto by CAA. Then radio must tell its story 
in the appropriate forums, lest it find itseif 
smothered and suffocated by the very ether 
to which it gave voice. 


[From Broadcasting magazine of July 9, 1945] 

NEW AIRPORT BILL STILL AFFECTS RADIO—CAA 
ADMINISTRATOR TO HAVE FINAL SAY IN TOWER 
REMOVAL 


Although terms of a new airport bill (H. R. 
3615) reported out by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, give 
broadcasters the opportunity to object to 
removal of transmitter towers to make way 
for new airports, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator still would retain final authority 
on all decisions. : 

In its report the committee said it con- 
sidered amendments to H. R. 3170 (|Broad- 
casting, June 18] and several other pending 
bills. Broadcasters did not appear at hear- 
ings on the original measure, introduced by 
Chairman CLARENCE F. Lea, Democrat, Cali- 
fornia, of the committee. Neither did the 
FCC, although radio interests were involved. 
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Commission attorneys were studying the bill 
last week. 

Src. 9 (c) provides that “any public agency, 
persons, association, firm, or corporation” 
having substantial interest in any applica- 
tion for an airport may file with the CAA 
Administrator a memorandum supporting or 
opposing a preposed project, and a rublic 
hearing shall be accorded. The power of 
eminent domain is invested in the Adminis- 
trator when, in his opinion, property needed 
for airports cannot be acquired without 
undue delay. 

The bill does not define how much adjoin- 
ing area may be acquired to eliminate 
hazards, Thus, it was pointed out, should 
a small town decide to build an airport, and 
the project sponsors decided that a radius 
of 10 miles were needed for landing and tak- 
ing off airspace, the community’s only radio 
station could be removed. 

Pending bef_re the Senate is the McCarran 
bill (S. 2), already reported favorably. That 
measure does not conform to amendments to 
the House bill which were intended to give 
broadcasters an opportunity to protest. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish. to say a further 
word. I am far from satisfied about this 
matter, but I have had no occasion to 
study the text or to refresh my recollec- 
tion as to the provisions of our radio law. 
Inasmuch as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, through its chairman, 
recommends this language, and inas- 
much as they either know their business 
or should know it, I have no disposition 
to contest the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I certainly cannot answer the Sen- 
ator from Maine, because I take it for 
granted that the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission knows 
far more about the matter than I do. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, while 
there is a goodly attendance in the 
Chamber, I should like to submit an 
amendment which I send forward. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
present question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, to 
the committee amendment I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Curer CirerK. On page 46 of the 
committee amendment, at the end of line 
18, it is proposed to change the period 
to a colon and insert the following: 
“Provided, That where a State has not 
appropriated any State funds for airport 
purposes or where a State does not have 
legislation which permits its participa- 
tion in a program through an adequate 
State airport agency, the Administrator 
shall carry out projects under this act 
by direct arrangements with any quali- 
fied public agency within the State.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, we 
are trying to amend this bill so that it 
May go forward at once. Necessity for 
immediate progress under the bill is 
apparent. Ido not have to dwell upon 
that point, but in many of the States 

xcI——538 — 


there has been no money appropriated to 
go forward with the program. It seems 
to me that we should not have to wait 1 
year, 2 years, or whatever the time may 
be, for the legislatures of the respective 
States to meet. The program should be 
carried forward promptly, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration should deai 
with any agency of the State which may 
be in position to handle the matter, be it 
the governor, a group of State officials, 
or whatever the agency may be. The 
program should be allowed to go forward 
at once by cooperation with the State in 
such a way as the State itself may desig- 
nate for the time being without waiting 
for legislative action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I call 

up for immediate consideration the 
amendment which I have heretofore 
submitted. It has been printed, and 
copies of it are lying on the desks of 
Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut will be stated. 

The Curer CLterK. At the end of sec- 
tion 21, on page 54, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


Sec. 22. For the purposes of sections 22 
to 27, inclusive, the term “landing facilities” 
means all land, rights in land, avigation 
easements, access roads, improvements (but 
not including buildings), paved or other- 
wise improved areas, equipment and aids 
to navigation owned, controlled, or operated 
by the Federal Government, directly used or 
useful in connection with the landing, taking 
off, taxiing, and parking of aircraft, and in- 
cluding, without limiting the generality of 
the foregoing, runways, parking aprons, taxi- 
ways, lighting, communication, and landing 
equipment. 

(b) For the purposes of sections 22 to 27, 
inclusive, the term “nonlanding facilities” 
means all land, rights in land, buildings, 
structures, and improvements owned, con- 
trolled, or operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, directly used or useful in connection 
with the maintenance, servicing, storage, and 
operation (except landing, taking off, taxi- 
ing, and parking) of aircraft and all land, 
rights in land, buildings, structures, and im- 
provements owned, controlled, or operated 
by the Federal Government not directly used 
or useful in connection with the landing, tak- 
ing off, taxiing, parking, maintenance, serv- 
icing, storage, and operation of aircraft, but 
which are established on, adjacent to, or in 
connection with landing facilities as an in- 
cident to the operation thereof. Without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing, non- 
landing facilities shall include control towers 
(but not such equipment and aids to navi- 
gation as may be situated therein), admin- 
istration buildings, hangars, barracks, ware- 
houses, and recreational facilities. 

Src. 23. Anything in the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 to the contrary notwithstanding, 
all landing facilities and nonlanding facilities 
determined to be surplus property and not 
requested for use any Federal agency, pur- 
suant to the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
shall be disposed of by the Surplus Property 
Board or its designated Federal agent in the 
manner and under the terms and conditions 
prescribed in sections 24 to 26, inclusive. 

Sec. 24. Any State in which is located sur- 
plus landing facilities or nonlanding facili- 


ties may request the Surplus Property Board 
to convey the same to said State: Provided, 
however, That if said surplus landing facili- 
ties or nonlanding facilities are located on 
or adjacent to, or in connection with, an 
airport which is owned, controlled, or oper- 
ated by a political subdivision of a State, such 
subdivision, rather than the State, 
shall have the paramount right to request 
the conveyance thereof to said political sud- 
division. The Surplus Property Board or its 
ted Federal agent shall convey on 
behalf of the Federal Government, all of its 
right, title, and interest therein to the State 
or political subdivision thereof requesting 
such conveyance. 

Sec. 25. Any State or political subdivision 
accepting a conveyance of surplus landing 
facilities or nonlanding facilities, pursuant 
to section 9, shall be under the following 
obligations: 

(1) Title to the land comprising all or 
part of the surplus landing facilities or 
nonlanding facilities shall be retained by the 
State or political subdivision, although the 
same may be leased subject to the pro- 
visions of paragraphs 2 and 3 of this section. 

(2) Surplus landing facilities shall be 
used and maint: ined as aeronautical facilities 
for the use and benefit of the public, with- 
ou* discrimination. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall prevent a State or political sub- 
division from leasing all or part of said 
surplus landing facilities: Provided, That 
the same is used as aeronautical facilities 
for the use and benefit of the public, with- 
out discrimination. 

(3) Surplus nonlanding facilities, except 
the land comprising a part thereof, may be 
used, leased, sold, salvaged, or disposed of 
in any manner by the State or political sub- 
division as it may deem expedient: Pro- 
vided, That no use or disposition shall be 
made thereof which will materially inter- 
fere with or adversely affect the efficient 
maintenance, operation, and development of 
the landing facilities. 

(4) During any national emergency, the 
Federal Government shall have the right to 
make exclusive or nonexclusive use and have 
exclusive or nonexclusive control and pos- 
session, without charge, of the surplus land- 
ing facilities or nonlanding facilities, in 
whole cr in part, as it may desire, to the 
extent that the same are then in existence: 
Provided, however, That the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be obligated to maintain such 
part of the surplus landing facilities or non- 
landing facilities as it may use exclusively, 
or over which it may have exclusive pos- 
session and control; and shall be obligated 
to contribute a reasonable share, com- 
mensurate with the use made by it, of the 
cost of maintenance of such surplus land- 
ing facilities or nonlanding facilities as it 
may use nonexclusively or over which it 
may have nonexclusive control and pos- 
session: And provided further, That the 
Federal Government shall pay a fair rental 
value for its use, control, or possession, ex- 
clusively or nonexclusively, of any improve- 
ments to the surplus landing or nonlanding 
facilities theretofore made without Federal 
Government aid. 

(5) The Federal Government shall have 
the right at all other times to make non- 
exclusive use of the surplus landing facil- 
ities, without charge: Provided, That the 
Federal Government shall be obligated to 
pay for damages caused by its use, or if its 
use of the surplus landing facilities is sub- 
stantial, to contribute a reasonable share of 
the cost of maintenance of the surplus land- 
ing facilities, commensurate with the use 
made by it. 

(6) Any State or political subdivision ac- 
cepting a conveyance of surplus landing 
facilities or nonlanding facilities under the 
provisions of this act shall release the Fed- 
eral Government without any additional con- 
sideration therefor from any and all claims 
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the State or political subdivision may then 
have against the Federal Government for 
restoration or other damages under any 
lease, or other agreement, covering the use 
by the Federal Government of any airport, 
or part thereof, owned, controlled, or oper- 
ated hy the State or political subdivision 
upon which, adjacent to which, or in con- 
nection with which, the landing facilities 
or nonlanding facilities were established: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this 
paragraph shall prevent the State or political 
subdivision from accepting a conveyance of 
surplus landing facilities or nonlanding 
facilities in partial settlement of such claims 
where the fair value of such surplus landing 
facilities or nonlanding facilities is less than 
the amount w' ich the Federal Government 
is legally obligated to pay in liquidation of 
such claims. The Surplus Property Board 
or its designated Federal agent shall negoti- 
ate and execute on behalf of the Federal 
Government all settlements of claims of the 
State or political subdivision under the 
leases or other agreements mentioned above, 
and in the event such settlements include 
cash payments by the Federal Government 
in addition to the conveyance of surplus 
landing facilities and nonlanding facilities, 
the Surplus Property Board or its designated 
Federal agent shall make such cash payments 
from any appropriations which Congress may 
have made to it or nay hereafter appropriate 
for this purpose. 

Sec. 26. Any State or political subdivi- 
sion which has requested and received a con- 
veyance from the Federal Government of sur- 
plus landing facilities may request the Fed- 
eral Government to contribute such amounts 
annually toward the cost of maintenance as 
will equal the deficit in such annual cost. 
If the Federal Government fails or refuses, 
within 6 months after such a request is made, 
to grant such request, the State or political 
subdivision shall have the right to convey to 
the Federal Government, without considera- 
tion or compensation of ary kind, said sur- 
plus landing facilities, together with any 
remaining surplus nonlanding facilities con- 
veyed in connection therewith, in the then 
existing condition thereof. Upon making 
such conveyance to the Federal Government, 
said State or political subdivision shall be 
relieved of the obligations imposed in con- 
nection therewith under section 10. 

Sec. 27. Surplus landing facilities or non- 
landing facilities which are not requested to 
be conveyed to a State or political subdivision 
in accordance ‘vith section 24, or which are 
conveyed by a State or political subdivision 
to the Federal Government pursuant to sec- 
tion 26, shall be disposed of in the manner 
provided by the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as the same may hereafter be amended 
or supplemented.” 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I have 
conferred at some length with the spon- 
sor of the bill regarding the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the amend- 
ment just read by the clerk cover all the 
amendments appearing in the printed 
copy on our desks, or merely a part of 
them? 

Mr. MCMAHON. No; it does not. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
please explain? 

Mr. MCMAHON. The amendment 
which has been read by the clerk starts 
on page 3 of the amendments submitted 
by me, line 7, beginning with section 22. 
The other amendments I have not 
pressed because we have already acted 
on two of thé amendments in acting on 
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the Brewster amendment and the Taft 
amendment. So I am addressing myself 
strictly to the paragraph on page 3, be- 
ginning with line 7. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, And continuing 
to the end? 

Mr. McMAHON. And continuing to 
the end, on page 9. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this matter at length with the 
Senator in charge of the bill, and he in- 
formed me yesterday that he would agree 
to accept the amendment which I have 
proposed. 

Perhaps I should say a few words in 
explanation of what is proposed in the 
amendment. As I informed the Senate 
yesterday, I am told that very shortly 
hundreds and hundreds of airfields will 
be declared surplus by the Army and by 
the Navy. Some of these fields are 
owned outright by the Federal Govern- 
ment, others are owned by States and by 
cities but have been taken over by the 
Federal Government during the period 
of the war emergency, and millions of 
dollars have been expended thereon for 
improvements. 

Mr. President, in considering any na- 
tional airport plan it would seem wise 
indeed for us to determine how such 
surplus airports shall be disposed of, and 
I think it is most important that we 
restore then to the possession of the 
States and of the cities as quickly as pos- 
sible. It was with that end in view, 
to plug up a hole, if you please, which I 
thought existed in the bill, that I sug- 
gested the amendment. 

The amendment provides for a division 
of the property into two classifications. 
It provides that “the term ‘landing 
facilities’ means all land, rights in land, 
avigation easements, acess roads, im- 
provements—but not including build- 
ings—paved or otherwise improved 
areas.” 

A landing area, as defined under the 
amendment, is the actual operating part 
of the field. I provide further that when 
the State or the city takes title to the 
airport it may never release title to the 
atcual operating part of the field. The 
reason for that is, I think, obvious. In 
a future national emergency we would 
want those flying fields to remain unen- 
cumbered. We would not want them 
sold by the State or the city for a sub- 
division, for instance. 

My amendment also provides that in 
a time of national emergenc; the Gov- 
ernment shall have a right, without 
charge, to step in and use the field. 

In the amendment that situation is 
differentiated from the accessories that 
go with a flying field, such as administra- 
tion buildings. On some of the fields the 
Army or the Navy has erected barracks. 
My amendment provides that there shall 
be no strings on this kind of an improve- 
ment. Obviously we cannot tell a State 
or a city, if it is going to take back an 
airport, that it cannot move the adminis- 
tration building, cannot enlarge it, or 
take it away. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. 


I yield. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. In differentiating 
as to the nature of the property, does the 
Senator propose that where the gift is 
made or the property is conveyed to the 
municipality or the State it shall carry 
with it the buildings thereon, and the 
towers and other equipment? 

Mr. McMAHON. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Everything that is 
fastened to the ground? 

Mr. McMAHON. That is correct. In 
other words, the whole of it goes either to 
the State or to the city. Of course, if 
the Federal Government takes it away 
from the city in the first place, and 
spends a million dollars on it, it will 
naturally go back to the city. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
we are retaining this kind of control 
over the landing fields on which we spent 
sO many millions of dollars, and yet we 
are not tying up the buildings which are 
not necessary for the landing of an air- 
plane. That is the definition which is 
provided for in the amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, where is the title now 
to most of the airfields? 

Mr. McMAHON. It is a little difficult 
to say, because I have not the figures, but 
I know, as the Senator knows, that 
the Federal Government has built hun- 
dreds and hundreds of airports. It has 
alse taken hundreds of airports that 
were owned by States or by local govern- 
ments. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am thinking primarily 
of the airports which have been appro- 
priated by the Federal Government from 
certain cities and municipalities. Cer- 
tainly, the title remains in the city or 
municipality to this day, and seems to 
me we might run into some difficulty in 
attempting to retain any control under 
any agreement that might be made be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
State. I can understand that where the 
Federal Government has title to prop- 
erty there cannot be any question about 
retaining control, but I think there 
might be some difficulty in the other 
case, 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not think so. 
Of course, those fields were taken under 
leases, and lease money in the amount 
of many thousands of dollars was paid. 
Federal Government also entered into an 
agreement to restore the buildings or to 
reimburse for any damage done. 

Mr. LUCAS. I presume what I have 
said might depend in great measure on 
the terms of the lease or the terms of the 
agreement between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State or the municipality 
which owned the airport. 

Mr. McMAHON, Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator about section 26. If a 
State requests the Federal Government 
to turn over its airfield to it, why should 
the State then be able to ask the Federal 
Government to pay an annual deficit, 
and if it does not, within 6 months turn 
it back. If the State wants the airport, 
should it not be willing to pay for its 
annual maintenance? Otherwise, the 
Federal Government will have an annual 
bill for the airport. It would be better 
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for the Federal Government to get rid 
of the airport altogether, and let it go 
into house lots, would it not? 

Mr. McMAHON. I think the Se 
has raised an issue which needs 
ing, and I shall be glad to try to ex- 
plain it. 

This will not, of course, affect any air- 
ports which are not declared 
The Senator understands that. Now 
that they are surplus, something has to 
be done if we want to encourage the 
States and the cities to see if they can 
make a go of operating them. If they 
find they cannot make argo of it, it may 
be that, for the purposes of nationa! de- 
fense, we would not want the field turned 
into a subdivision or a cemetery. There- 
fore, it is provided that if they cannot 
make a go of it, if we refuse to contribute 
to the cost, it comes back to us and 
we can make an election as to what to 
do with it. But the idea is to have the 
airports under the jurisdiction of the 
cities and the States to see if they can 
be operated successfully. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
draw the attention of the Senator from 
Connecticut to the bottom of page 8 of 
his amendment, as follows: 

Upon making such conveyance to the Fed- 
eral Government, said State or political sub- 
division shall be relieved of the obligations 
imposed in connection therewith under sec- 
tion 10. 


Section 10 of what? Of the Senator’s 
amendment, or of the bill? If it refers 
to the bill then it should be section 25. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think that is an 
error in the numbering, and the Senator 
from Nevada is entirely correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN.. And the Senator 
will correct his amendment to that 
effect? 

Mr. McMAHON. I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute “section 25” for 
“section 10”, in my amendment on page 9. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr: President, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Connecticut to section 13 (c) of 
the Surplus Property Act, and ask him 
whether that provision has been taken 
into consideration in the drafting of the 
amendment which he now offers. Let me 
read the subsection: 

(c) No airport and no harbor or port 
terminal, including necessary noe 
equipment, shall be otherwise 
until it has first been offered, under anaes 
tions to be prescribed by the Board, for 
sale or lease to the State, political subdi- 
vision thereof, and any municipality, in 
which it is situated, and to all municipali- 
ties in the vicinity thereof. 


Mr. McMAHON. Yes; I will say to 
the Senator from Wyoming that that was 
taken into consideration, but there are 
no rules or standards laid down in this 
measure for action xy the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board in disposing of these fields. 
There is no requirement that the Fed- 
eral Government shall retain the use of 
the hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of land or facilities it has constructed 
during the national emergency, for some 
future national emergency, nor is there 
any provision, as I see it, in the Surplus 
Property Act for any adjustment of dam- 


ages which migh accrue under the leases, 
all of which is provided for in my amend- 
ment. I can say to the Senator that I 
considered the provision in question, but 
it did not seem to me to be sufficient to 
cover a very pressing situation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It occurs to me to 
suggest to the Senator that the most 
comprehensive amendment which he has 
presented on the floor and which, as I 
take it, has not had study by the com- 
mittee—am I correct in that, may I ask 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. I 
did not receive a copy of the amendment 
until yesterday. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. The proposal may 
very vitally affect negotiations which are 
already proceeding. 

Mr. McMAHON. There are none now 
proceeding, I will say to the Senator from 
Wyoming, because none of these facili- 
ties have been declared surplus, and it is 
in order to anticipate this immediate 
situation that I have offered the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sen- 
ator is misinformed in that respect be- 
cause I have some knowledge of nego- 
tiations which have been in progress for 
the acquisition of such facilities. 

Mr. McMAHON. Within the conti- 
nental limits of the United Siates? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Yes. I wonder if 
the Senator would not feel that his 
amendment would be much more rele- 
vant if offered as an amendment to the 
surplus property law rather than to be 
offered to the pending bill? It has to do 
solely and wholly with surplus property, 
and it deals with a subject matter of 
such great importance to so many com- 
munities, to so many States, that I doubt 
very much the advisability of our acting 
upon it today in this summary manner. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
we are proposing by the bill to enact a 
national air policy. No account has been 
taken in the bill of the hundreds and 
hundreds of surplus fields which are go- 
ing to be immediately thrown upon the 
market. There have been suggestions 
made for amending the surplus property 
act since I have been a Member of the 
Senate, but I have not seen any action 
yet. There has been a good deal of talk, 
but there seems to be very little action. 
My amendment deals with an immediate 
situation respecting one particular class 
of property, and it outlines what I think 
is a sensible plan respecting what to do 
with such property. It would restore it 
to the cities and the States and retain 
certain rights under the deeds which 
would be given. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But that policy has 
already been declared by existing law. 
What the Senator complains about is that 
the regulations of the Surplus Property 
Board have not been in sufficient detail to 
develop the sort of plan which he thinks 
should be followed. I might very well 
agree with the Senator in that respect. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming to the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Brewster] yester- 
day. I cannot find it immediately in the 
REcorD, but I will endeavor to paraphrase 
it. He said that he had attended a con- 


ference in Maine this summer and 
talked with various State and Federal 
officials, and no one seemed to know— 
although they were there talking about 
the disposition of airports—just how it 
was going to be done. I wish I could find 
the statement for the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no doubt 
that is quite correct. I have heard such 
conversations myself. But the point I 
am making is that this is no time and this 
is not the place in which to legislate on a 
matter of such great importance. I 
should like to secure the acquiescence of 
the Senator from Connecticut in the 
suggestion I am about to make which is 
that the amendment be sent to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs where amend- 
ments to the Surplus Property Act are 
presently under consideration. I think 
the matter is of such grave importance 
that we should not undertake to enact an 
eight-page amendment to the surplus 
property law this afternoon without the 
benefit of reports from the Army, the 
Navy, and the Surplus Property Board. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is the Senator a 
member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Yes; and chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Surplus 
Property. 

Mr. McMAHON. Oh, I understand. 
If the Senator will give me his assurance 
that an immediate hearing can be had 
on this proposition I shall be quite willing 
to follow his suggestion. I have no de- 
sire to try to jam through, if you please, 
an amendment which Senators might 
feel they wanted further to consider. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should be very 
glad to give the Senator that assurance. 
I may say that the subcommittee has 
been awaiting the return from abroad of 
Mr. Symington before calling him and 
other representatives of the Surplus 
Property Board, and for the purpose of 
obtaining testimony upon numerous 
amendments to the Surplus Property Act 
which have been suggested. There is one 
in which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] is particularly interested which 
has been acted upon by the Committee 
on Agriculture, I think unanimously, and 
which, after it was on the calendar, was, 
on motion of the Senator, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is giving me 
some assurance now, I take it, that that 
committee is going to act immediately 
after Mr. Symington returns? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I certainly will be 
glad to give the Senator that assurance. 
I may say there is on the calendar a bill 
reported by the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee yesterday which I hope to ask the 
Senate to act upon this afternoon after 
it has disposed of the pending bill, which 
would create a Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator in place of the Surplus Property 
Board, the first step in what I fondly 
hope will be a complete and constructive 
reexamination of the whole Surplus 
Property Act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I might confirm what 
the Senator from Wyoming has stated 
with regard to the general revamping 
and overhauling of the Surplus Property 
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Act. It has been a feeling of a good many 
of us for some time that experience has 
made it necessary, and when the Presi- 
dent recommended and the House passed 
the bill creating a single administrator, 
and the Senate committee on yesterday 
reported it unanimously, the question 
arose why the committee did not at the 
same time consider the question of 
amending the law. The committee—I 
think very properly—took the position 
that it was wiser to set up a single admin- 
istrator. When he returns from his offi- 
cial mission abroad within the next few 
days he, in the capacity of a single ad- 
ministrator, can come before the com- 
mittee and discuss with it necessary 
amendments to the law. I believe that 
that is a wise procedure. The Senator 
from Wyoming and other Senators on 
the committee have assured me that that 
will be done immediately upon his re- 
turn, Of course, there is no guaranty 
as to what amendments will be agfeed 
to by the committee, but the whole field 
will be discussed and the question 
thrashed out. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, let 
me say in conclusion that I am per- 
fectly confident of the soundness of this 
amendment. I think it is a thing which 
we ought to do without delay. However, 
if it were done 2 weeks from now it 
would be just as well as though it were 
done today. I am glad to accede to the 
Senator’s request, since he is chairman 
of the committee, and I am pleased to 
have his assurance that it will be given 
immediate consideration. I should like 
to be advised so that I may appear, if 
that is agreeable to the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am sure that if 
the amendment is referred to the com- 
mittee, the Senator will receive imme- 
diate notice. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, is 
there anything in this amendment which 
would in any way affect the apportion- 
ment of funds for new airports, taking 
into consideration the surplus airports 
which may be available, and which have 
been built over the country by the Army 
and Navy, so that States which do not 
have adequate facilities may have an 
equal opportunity with States in which 
surplus airports already exist? 

Mr. McMAHON. I take it that not 
many airports were built in West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. There were none ex- 
cept what we built ourselves. 

Mr. McMAHON. I willsay to the Sen- 
ator that no consideration is given to 
increasing the appropriation to those 
States which did not get what might be 
considered by the States a sufficient 
allocation. 

Mr. KILGORE. There is no reason 
for creating a surplus of airports. 
Existing airports which may be declared 
surplus should certainly be taken into 
consideration in the allocation for build- 
ing airports to constitute a continental 
chain. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is why I was in 
favor of the $50,000,000 provision instead 
of a provision for $75,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000. We have airports distributed 
all over the country, on which we have 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars. 
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No one knows what they are or what they 
consist of, so far as the bill which we 
have before us today is concerned. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. With the under- 
standing which has been reached with 
the Senator from Connecticut, I move 
that the pending amendment be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs for 
consideration in connection with amend- 
ments to the Surplus Property Act. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iryield. 

Mr. HILL. Instead of asking that the 
amendment be referred to the commit- 
tee, which I think is a rather unusual 
procedure, would it not be better for the 
Senator to withdraw his amendment and 
then introduce it in the form of a bill, 
which could then be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
procedure which has been suggested by 
the Senator from Wyoming would not be 
in order. 

Mr. MCMAHON. In view of the ruling 
of the Chair, I withdraw the amend- 
ment and will introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate 
bill 2 is before the Senate and open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment on page 35, line 8, to 
strike out the period, insert a comma, 
and add the following: 

He shall request the airport agency of 
each State to submit a recommended plan 
of airport development for that State, which 
he may approve in whole or in part. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney! to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the proposed legislation is 
necessary, first, because we need air- 
ports, and second, because the Army and 
the Navy have built a few airports— 
sometimes many—in every State of the 
Union. In many cases the building of 
those airports for national defense has 
created a very favorable condition for 
certain cities in each State. Because of 
this favoritism, some cities having been 
fortunate enough to secure national air- 
ports without expending any of their 
own funds, there has been a demand on 
the part of other cities for the construc- 
tion of airports with Federal funds. 
Therefore I believe that Congress is com- 
pletely justified in enacting legislation of 
this kind. Because of the demand of 
some cities in each States which do not 
have airports, the demand being on their 
own State legislatures and Governors, 
State aeronautical agencies have been 
created in almost every State. In my 
State I have found that our airport 
agency, in cooperation with the cities, 
has developed a plan for airports in the 
State, and Iam sure that the same situa- 
tion obtains in every other State in the 
Union. 

I see in the bill a complete lack of op- 
portunity for State agencies to deal with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administrator. Of 
course, in the line just preceding the 
point at which my amendment would be 
inserted, it is provided that the Admin- 
istrator shall consult with the several 
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States. However, I should like to have 
provided a vehicle which would enable 
the various State commissions or agen- 
cies to come to the Administrator, 
Further, I should like to have an invita- 
tion by Congress written into the bill, so 
that the agencies in each State may 
know that their program, whether it be 
complete or.not, and their suggestions, 
will receive full consideration by the 
Administrator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
think we can get together on this amend- 
ment, if the mechanism is changed a 
little. I suggest retaining the period 
after the word “subdivisions” in line 8, 
and inserting a new sentence commenc- 
ing with the language offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, adding after the 
word “approve” the words “or modify.” 

Mr. GURNEY. The change is wholly 
acceptable to me. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no objection 
to the amendment as modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney] to the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 35, line 8. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 28, lines 14 
and 15, in the committee amendment, 
after the word “including”, it is proposed 
to strike out the remainder of line 14 
and all of line 15. 

On page 28, lines 17 to 22, after the 
word “hazards”, in line 17, it is proposed 
to change the semicolon to a comma, 
strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph, and insert “but not including the 
acquisition of land or the construction, 
alteration, or repair of airport buildings.” 

On page 30, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out “and acquisition of property 
interests.” 

On page 30, line 15, it is proposed to 
change the period to a comma and add 
“but not including the cost of acquisi- 
tion of land or the construction, altera- 
tion, or repair of airport buildings.” 

On page 41, lines 23 and 24, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “and the costs of ac- 
quiring property interests necessary for 
a project.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
amendment is self-explanatory. It would 
merely eliminate Federal aid so far as the 
construction of administration buildings 
and the acquisition of land are con- 
cerned. I am asking that for the reason 
that it would place this program on the 
same basis on which we appropriate 
funds for Federal highways. We require 
the States to provide the rights-of-way. 
If the Administrator were to approve a 
large airport for an urban project I feel 
that there might be a tendency to over- 
build so far as administration buildings 
are concerned. If that would be the re- 
sult, it would mean the expenditure of 
large sums of Federal money, which the 
States would be required to match, for 
the construction of large administration 
buildings throughout the country, I am 
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not saying that they should not be built. 
I suppose they are a part of any airport 
project. However, this is a new act. We 
are setting forth a new policy. I feel 
that Federal aid for airports should be 
in absolute harmony with the system of 
Federal aid for highway construction. 

I notice at the bottom of page 28, in 
lines 21 and 22, that the construction, al- 
teration, or repair of airport hangars is 
specifically excluded. I am merely pro- 
posing with respect to administration 
buildings and the acquisition of land 
what the committee proposes in regard 
to the construction, alteration, or repair 
of hangars. I see no difference. If we 
are to help construct administration 
buildings, why not help to construct 
hangars? If we are going to buy the 
right-of-way, why not build hangars? It 
all goes together. I offer the amendment 
in good faith. There is no use in delaying 
the bill by discussion or debate. I think 
the situation is perfectly clear. I am sure 
if Senators will check the language of the 
committee amendment which I have 
asked to have stricken and the language 
I have suggested for insertion, they will 
find that my amendment will do just 
what I have said. First of all, we would 
not extend Federal aid to build admin- 
istrative buildings or alter or repair them 
and we would not provide Federal aid for 
the acquisition of land. That is all Iam 
asking for by the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if an 
airport is to be of any value whatever it 
must have an administration building. 
An airport which has no administrative 
facilities would be out in a cow pasture 
somewhere, and it would be of very little 
use to anyone. Therefore, an adminis- 
tration building is as essential as the air- 
port itself. The acquisition of land is 
essential for the airport. 

It seems to me that this amendment, 
coming at this late hour when there is 
not time for full discussion and consid- 
eration of it, should not receive the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why is provision for 
hangars omitted? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is omitted because 
the hangars are usually put in by private 
concerns, and belong to them, not to the 
airport proper. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska to the com- 
mittee amendment 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. On page 37, section 8 
provides for the apportionment of funds. 
In subsection (b), line 15, I notice that 
provision is made for the certification of 
sums which have been apportioned or 
reapportioned for projects within a State. 
I wish to ask the Senator what would 
happen to a State which has no public 
agency, Assuming that a State were in 
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that situation and assuming that a town 
in that State applied for and was allowed 
some of the funds, some of the allow- 
ances might be so large that other cities 
in the State could not get any money 
for that purpose. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have just offered 
an amendment, which has been adopted, 
providing that in the interim when there 
may be no public agency for this par- 
ticular purpose within a State, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority may deal with the 
Governor or any agency of the State. 

Mr. LANGER. So the point is al- 
ready covered; is that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; the situation 
is covered, and such States and cities 
will be protected in that regard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment, the question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 2) was passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Federal Aid Airport Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec.2. As used in this act, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

(a) “Administrator” means the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

(b) “Airport” means any area of land 
or water which is designed for the landing 
and take-off of aircraft and all appurtenant 
areas necessary for buildings or other air- 
port facilities or rights-of-way. 

(c) “Airport development” means (1) any 
construction work involved in constructing, 
improving, or repairing an airport or por- 
tion thereof, including the construction, 
alteration, and repair of airport adminis- 
trative buildings and the removal, lowering, 
relocation, and marking and lighting of air- 
port hazards; and (2) any acquisition of lands 
or property interests, air rights, or avigation 
easement therein which is necessary to per- 
mit any such construction work or prevent 
or limit the establishment of airport hazards, 
but does not include the construction, alter- 
ation, or repair of airport hangars. 

(ad) “Airport hazard” means any structure 
or object of natural growth located on or 
in the vicinity of an airport, or any use of 
land near an airport, which obstructs the 
airspace required for the flight of aircraft 
in landing or taking-off at the airport or is 
otherwise hazardous to such landing or tak- 
ing-off of aircraft. 

(e) “Class 3 and smaller airports” means 
all airports which, as to size, lay-out, and 
facilities, are not properly classifiable as class 
4 or higher class airports according to the 
airport classification standards of the Ad- 
ministrator stated in Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration Bulletin “Airport Design” dated 
April 1, 1944. 

(f) “Class 4 and larger airports” means all 
airports which, as to size, lay-out, and fa- 
cilities, are properly classifiable as class 4 or 
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- higher class airports according to the air- 


port classification standards of the Adminis- 
trator stated in Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration Bulletin “Airport Design” dated April 
1, 1944. 

(g) “Military or naval aircraft” means air- 
craft owned and operated by the United 
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States Army, the United States Navy, the 
United States Coast Guard, or the United 
States Marine Corps. 

(h) “Population” means the population 
according to the latest decennial census of 
the United States. 

(i) “Project” means a proposal for the ac- 
complishment of certain airport develop- 
ment with respect to a particular airport. 

(j) “Project costs” means all necessary 
costs invoived in accomplishing a project 
under this Act, including those of making 
field surveys, preparation of plans and speci- 
fications, supervision and inspection of con- 
struction work, procurement of the accom- 
plishment of such work by contract, and 
acquisition of property interests, and also 
including administrative and other inci- 
dental costs incurred by a State airpart 
agency or project sponsor specifically in con- 
nection with the accomplishment of a proj- 
ect, and which would not have been in- 
curred otherwise. 

(Kk) “Public agency” means any agency 
of the Federal Government or of a State, 
any municipality or other political sub- 
division, any body politic or public corpora- 
tion supported by taxes, or any department, 
commission, board, or official of a municipal 
or county government, which in the opinion 
of the Administrator has adequate powers 
and is suitably equipped and organized to 
satisfy the requirements of the Adminis- 
trator for participation in the Federal-aid 
airport program herein authorized. 

(1) “Public airport” means any airport 
which is used or to be used for public pur- 
poses without unjust discrimination, un- 
der the control of a public agency, the land- 
ing area of which is publicly owned. 

(m) “State” means any State of the United 
States of America, excluding the District of 
Columbia. 

(n) “State airport agency” means any de- 
partment, commission, board, or official of a 
State government, which in the opinion of 
the Administrator has adequate powers and 
is suitably equipped and organized to satisfy 
the requirements of the Administrator for 
participation in the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram herein authorized. 

(o) “State funds” means any funds, other 
than Federal funds, which are available to a 
State airport agency or project sponsor for 
expenditure under this Act, including any 
funds contributed to it by any other non- 
Federal public agency for use in matching 
the Federal funds made available for a par- 
ticular project. 

AIRPORT SERVICE 

Src. 3. The Federal-aid airport program 
authorized by this act shall be administered 
by the Administrator through an Airport 
Service which shall be responsible for car- 
rying out all the functions of the Admin- 
istrator relative to airports and landing 
areas under sections 301, 302, 303, 306, and 
307 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended (49 U. S. C. 451, 452, 453, 456, and 
457). 

FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Sec. 4. In order to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a Nation-wide system of public 
airports adequate to meet the present and 
future needs of civil aeronautics and to pro- 
mote the interests of national defense, the 
Administrator is hereby authorized, within 
the limits of available appropriations made 
therefor by the Congress, to make grants of 
funds to the States for the development of 
public airports as hereinafter provided in 
amounts not to exceed 50 percent of the 
allowable project costs of each project, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in section 9 of 
this act. The State airport agency receiving 
@ grant may use to match such grant any 
public funds available for the purpose. For 
purposes of this act, a project shall be con- 
sidered one for development of an airport of 
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a certain class if upon completion of the air- 
port development proposed, the airport so de- 
veloped would be properly classifiable as of 
that class according to the airport classifica- 
tion standards of the Administrator stated in 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Bulletin 
“Airport Design” dated April 1, 1944. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out the 
Federal-aid airport program authorized by 
this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Administrator, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, $75,000,000 for the first fiscal 
year, following the enactment of this act and 
$75,000,000 for each of the four successive 
fiscal years thereafter, to remain available 
until expended, of which not to exceed 5 per- 
cént shall be available to the Adminis- 
trator for all necessary planning and research 
and for all necessary expenses incident to the 
administration of this act, including the ob- 
jects specified in section 204 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended (49 
U. S. C. 424). There is also hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to the Adminis- 
trator, immediately upon passage of this 
act, $3,000,000 for preliminary planning and 
surveys preparatory to commencement of the 
program. The first postwar fiscal year shall 
be that fiscal year which ends on June 30 
following the date proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent as the termination of the existing war 
emergency, or following the date specified in 
a concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress as the date of such termination, 
or following the date on which the Congress 
by a concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
finds as a fact that the war emergency here- 
inbefore referred to has been relieved to an 
extent that will justify proceeding with the 
airport program provided for by this act, 
whichever date is the earliest. 


NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN 


Sec. 6. The administrator is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to prepare, and revise 
annually, a national plan for the develop- 
ment of public airports, which plan shall 
specify, in terms of general location and type 
of development, all the airport projects con- 
sidered necessary to provide a Nation-wide 
system of public airports adequate to antici- 
pate and meet the needs of civil aeronautics 
and to promote the interests of national 
defense. In formulating and revising said 
plan, the Administrator shall take into ac- 
count the needs of both air commerce and 
private flying, 
developments in the science of aeronautics, 
the likely growth and requirements of civil 
aeronautics, and such other considerations 
as he may deem appropriate, and shall con- 
sult, and take into consideration the views 
and recommendations of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, the several States, and their 
political subdivisions. He shall request the 
airport agency of each State to submit a 
recommended plan of airport development 
for that State, which he may approve or 
modify in whole or in part. The Adminis- 
trator shall consult with, and give consider- 
ation to the views and recommendations of, 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
and shall make all reasonable efforts to co- 
operate with that Commission for the pur- 
pose of eliminating, preventing, or mini- 
mizing airport hazards caused by construc- 
tion or operation of any radio staton. The 
Administrator shall also consult, and con- 
sider the views and recommendations of, the 
Var and Navy Departments as to the extent 
to which existing facilities constructed for 
national defense purposes may be made 
available in whole or in part for civilian use 
and as to what public airport development 
is needed for national defense, to the end 
that all such development included in the 
said plan and program may be as useful for 
national defense as is feasible. In carrying 
out this section, the Administrator is au- 
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thorized to make such surveys, studies, ex- 
aminations, and investigations as he may 
deem necessary. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


Sec. 7. (a) As soon as possible after the 
beginning of each fiscal year 65 percent of all 
Federal funds available for grants during that 
fiscal year shall be apportioned by the Ad- 
ministrator among the several State airport 
agencies, one-half in the proportion which 
the population of each State bears to the 
total population of all the States, and one- 
half in the proportion which the area of each 
State bears to the total area of all the States. 
All sums so apportioned for a State shall be 
available to pay the pro rata share of the 
United States of the allowable project costs 
of authorized projects for the development 
of class 3 and smaller airports in that 
State. The remaining 35 percent of the 
Federal funds available for grants during 
such fiscal year shall be apportioned to 
State airport agencies to pay the pro rata 
share of the United States of allowable proj- 
ect costs of such approved projects for the 
development of class 4 and larger airports in 
urban areas, as hereinafter provided. 

(b) At least 2 months prior to the close of 
each fiscal year, the Administrator shall sub- 
mit to the Congress a request for authority 
to undertake during the next fiscal year those 
of the projects for the development of class 
4 and larger airports, included in the then 
current revision of the national airport plan 
formulated by him under section 6 hereof, 
which, in his opinion, should be undertaken 
under the urban program during that fiscal 
year, together with an estimate of the Fed- 
eral funds required to pay the share of the 
United States under this act on account of 
such projects. In determining which projects 
to include in such a request, the Adminis- 
trator shall consider, among other things, the 
relative aeronautical need for and urgency of 
the projects included in the plan and the 
likelihood of securing satisfactory sponsor- 
ship of such projects as required by the spon- 
sorship requirements prescribed by him. In 
allocating and granting any funds that there- 
after may be appropriated for the carrying 
out of such program during the next fiscal 
year, the Administrator shall consider the 
appropriation as granting the authority re- 
quested unless a contrary intent shall have 
been manifested by the Congress, and no 
such allocations or grants shall be made un- 
less so authorized. 

(c) Upon making an apportionment or re- 
apportionment, as provided herein, the Ad- 
ministrator shall certify to the Governor of 
each State, and to any public agency having 
requested such certification, the sums which 
he has so apportioned or reapportioned for 
projects within each State for the current 
fiscal year. 

(d) All moneys apportioned hereunder 
shall be available as apportioned until the 
close of the fiscal year following the fiscal 
year for which the apportionment was made. 
Any apportioned amount which has not been 
granted at the end of the period during which 
it is available as apportioned under the terms 
of this section shall be reapportioned within 
60 days thereafter, on the same basis as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section, 
among the States in which substantially all 
currently apportioned funds have been 
matched by the State funds, and which have 
satisfied the Administrator prior to the close 
of the preceding fiscal year of. their desire 
and ability to so match funds in excess of 
the annual apportionment. All sums so 
reapportioned shall be certified to the Gov- 
ernors of the States in the same way as if 


they were being apportioned under this act . 


for the first time. 
SUBMISSION AND APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 
Src.9. (a) Any State airport agency rep- 
resenting a State which has complied with 
the provisions of this act and desires to 
&vail itself of the benefits of the program 
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may submit to the Administrator project 
applications in such form as may be pre- 
scribed by the Administrator, setting forth 
the airport development proposed to be un- 
dertaken. Without exception, such projects 
shall include only such airport development 
as is included in the then current revision 
of the national airport plan formulated by 
the Administrator under section 6 hereof, 
and all such proposed development shall be 
in accordance with standards established 
by the Administrator, which shall include 
standards for site selection, airport layout, 
grading, drainage, seeding, paving, and 
lighting. Each project application shall be 
accompanied by such plans, specifications, 
forms of contract, cost estimates, and other 
supporting materials as the Administrator 
may require. 

(b) All such projects shall be subject to 
the approval of the Administrator, which 
approval shall be given only if the Adminis- 
trator is satisfied that the project is designed 
to accomplish the purposes of this act, that 
sufficient funds are available therefor from 
appropriations made under the provisions of 
this Act, that the project will be completed 
without undue delay, and that all sponsor- 
ship requirements prescribed by or under the 
authority of this act have been or will be 
met. No project shall be approved by the 
Administrator with respect to any airport 
unless a State or a public agency holds good 
title, in form satisfactory to the Adminis- 
trator, to the landing area of such airport 
or the site therefor, or gives assurance satis- 
factory to the Administrator that such title 
will be acquired. Unless and until a project 
is so approved either as Originally propoced 
or as subsequently revised, the United States 
shall not pay, nor be obligated to pay, any 
portion of any costs in connection with such 
project. 

(c) If the Administrator approves any such 
project, he shall notify the State airport 
agency. The share of the United States, pay- 
able under this act on account of any such 
project shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
total estimated project costs thereof: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of any State con- 
taining unappropriated and unreserved pub- 
lic lands and nontaxable Indian lands, in- 
dividual and tribal, exceeding 5 percent of 
the total area of all lands therein, such 
share payable to the State airport agency 
shall be increased by a percentage of the 
project cost equal to one-half the percen't- 
age that the area of all such lands in such 
State is of its total area. 


GRANT AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 10. Upon approving a project as pro- 
vided in section 9, the Administrator shall 
transmit to the State airport agency an offer 
in behalf of the United States to pay 50 
per centum of the allowable project costs 
of said project, or such larger share as may 
be required by the provisions of section 9, 
on such terms, and subject to such condi- 
tions, as the Administrator may deem neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of this Act 
and the regulations prescribed hereunder. 
Each such offer shall state a definite amount 
as the maximum obligation of the United 
States and shall stipulate the obligations to 
be assumed by the State airport agency. 
If and when any such offer is accepted in 
writing by the State airport agency to which 
it is made, such offer and acceptance shall 
comprise a grant agreement constituting an 
obligation of the United States. Unless and 
until such a grant agreement has been exe- 
cuted with respect to a project under this 
act, the United States shall not pay, nor be 
obligated to pay, any portion of the project 
costs which have been or may be incurred 
in carrying out that project. 

ALLOWABLE PROJECT COSTS 

Szc. 11. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this act, the United States shall 
not pay, nor be obligated to pay, any por- 
tion of a project cost incurred in carrying 
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out a project, unless the Administrator has 
first determined that said cost is allowable. 
A project cost shall be allowable under this 
act provided— 

(a) It was incurred in accomplishing air- 
port development in conformity with ap- 
proved plans and specifications for an au- 
thorized project; 

(b) It was incufred subsequent to the 
execution of a grant agreement with respect 
to the project in connection with which it 
was ,incurred, except that necessary costs 
of preparing a project, including those of 
field surveys and the preparation of plans 
and specifications, and the costs of acquir- 
ing property interests necessary for a project, 
may be allowable even though incurred 
prior to the execution of the grant agree- 
ment for such project, if incurred subse- 
quent to the passage of this act; and 

(c) It is reasonable in amount, in the 
opinion of the Administrator: Provided, 
That if the Administrator determines that 
a project cost is unreasonable in amount, 
the amount which he determines would have 
been reasonable shall be an allowable proj- 
ect cost under this act. 

The Administrator is authorized to pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations with re- 
spect to the auditing of project costs and 
other matters which he may deem neces- 
sary to effectuate this section. 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION; WAGES AND HOURS 


Sec. 12. (a) The construction work and la- 
bor in each State shall be done in accord- 
ance with its laws, and under the direct 
supervision of the State airport agency, sub- 
ject to the inspection and approval of the 
Administrator and in accordance with the 
rules and regulations made by him pursuant 
to this act: Provided, That a State airport 
agency may utilize the construction services 
of other public agencies qualified to per- 
form or supervise the work, including other 
State agencies: Provided further, That all 
contracts pursuant to this act which involve 
labor shall contain provisions establishing 
minimum rates of wages, to be predetermined 
by the State, which contractors shall pay to 
skilled and unskilled labor, and such mini- 
mum rates shall be stated in the invitation 
for bids and shall be included in proposals 
or bids for the work. Such rules and regu- 
lations shall require such cost and progress 
reporting by the State airport agency to the 
Administrator as the Administrator may by 
regulation prescribe. 

(b) All contracts let for construction proj- 
ects and all loans and grants pursuant to 
this act shall contain such provisions as are 
necessary to insure (1) that no convict labor 
shall be employed on any such project; (2) 
that (except in executive, administrative, 
and supervisory positions), so far as prac- 
ticable and feasible, no individual directly 
employed on any such project shall be per- 
mitted to work more than 40 hours in any 
one week; (3) that in the employment of 
labor in connection with any such project 
(except in executive, administrative, and 
supervisory positions), preference shall be 
given, where they are qualified, first, to per- 
sons honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States, as defined in 
section 101 (1) of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Relief Act of 1940, and then to citizens of 
the United States and aliens who have de- 
clared their intention of becoming citizens, 
who are bona fide residents of the State in 
which the work is to be performed: Provided, 
That these preferences shall apply only where 
such labor is available and qualified to per- 
form the work to which the employment 
relates. 

(c) The acquisition of articles, materials, 
and supplies, wholly or in part with funds 
appropriated pursuant to this act, shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 2, of 
title IIT of the Treasury and Post Office Ap- 
propriation Act, fiscal year 1934; and all 
contracts let pursuant to the provisions of 


this act shall be subject to the provisions 
of section 3 of title ITI of such act. 

(d) Any allocation, grant, or other dis- 
tribution of funds for any project, pursuant 
to this act, shall contain stipulations which 
will provide for the application of title III 
of the Treasury and Post Office Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1934, to the acquisition 
of articles, materials, and supplies for use 
in carrying out such project. 

G2ANT PAYMENTS 


Szc. 13. The Administrator is authorized 
to prescribe rules and regulations governing 
the manner in which payments shall be made 
under grant agreements executed pursuant 
to section 10: Provided, That no advance 
payments shall be made, except that partial 
payments may be made as work 
or project costs are incurred, in such 
amounts, and at such times, as the Admin- 
istrator may deem advisable, All grant pay- 
ments shall be made to such official, or offi- 
cials, or depository, as may be designated 
by the State airport agency entitled to such 
grants, and authorized under the laws of 
the State to receive public funds. 


ELIGIBILITY OF STATES 


Sec. 14. (a) To be eligible for participa- 
tion in the benefits of the program, a State 
shall, except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, satisfy the Administrator 
that it meets the following requirements for 
such participation: 

(1) Its legislature shall have assented to 
the provisions of this act and to its accept- 
ance of Federal airport aid on the terms and 
conditions prescribed by the Administrator 
hereunder: Provided, That until the final 
adjournment of the first regular session of 
the legislature of such State convening after 
approval of this act, the assent of the Gov- 
ernor of the State shall be sufficient. 

(2) The State shall have a State airport 
agency as defined herein. 

(3) The State shall have adequate legis- 
lation for the prevention and removal of 
airport hazards by airport zoning under the 
State police power and the acquisition of 
property or air rights or avigation easements 
therein. 

(4) The State shall have taken adequate 
steps to insure that all airports developed 
within the State under the program will be 
operated and managed in the public interest 
without unjust discrimination in favor of or 
against any person or class of persons. 

(5) The State shall have taken adequate 
steps to insure the proper maintenance, with 
due regard to climatic and flood conditions, 
of all airports developed within the State 
under the program. 

(6) The State shall have taken adequate 
steps to insure the availability each year of 
the State funds required for the development 
and maintenance of all airports developed or 
to be developed within the State under the 
program. 

(b) The requirements of paragraphs (2) 
to (6), inclusive, of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be suspended during a period 
of three years from and after the date of 
approval of this act: Provided, That where a 
State has not appropriated any State funds 
for airport purposes or where a State does not 
have legislation which permits its participa- 
tion in the program through an adequate 
State airport agency, the Administrator shall 
carry out projects under this Act by direct 
arrangements with any qualified public 
agency within the State. 


PROJECT SPONSORSHIP 


Sec. 15. (a) As a condition precedent to 
his approval of an airport project under this 
act, the administrator shall assure himself 
to the extent feasible, that— 

(1) the airport will be available for public 
use on fair and reasonable terms; 

(2) the airport and all facilities thereon 
or connected therewith will be suitably op- 
erated and maintained, with due regard to 
climatic and flood conditions; 


(3) the aerial approaches of the airport 
will be adequately cleared and protected by 
removing, lowering, relocating, marking, and 
lighting or otherwise mitigating existing 
airport hazards and by preventing the estab- 
lishment or creation of future airport haz- 
ards so far as existing legislation permits; 

(4) all the facilities of the airport devel- 
oped with Federal aid and all those usable 
for the landing and take-off of aircraft will 
be available to the United States for unre- 
stricted use by military and naval aircraft 
in common with other aircraft at all times 
without charge other than a charge suffi- 
cient to defray the cost of repairing damage 
done by such aircraft or, if the use by mili- 
tary and naval aircraft shall be substantial, 
a reasonable share, proportional to such use, 
of the cost of operating and maintaining 
the facilities so used; 

(5) the airport operator or owner will fur- 
nish the Government at a reasonable rent 
therefor such space in airport buildings 
as may be reasonably adequate for use by 
the Government in connection with any air- 
port air traffic control, or weather report- 
ing, and communications activities pertinent 
thereto which the Government may wish to 
establish at the airport; 

(6) all project accounts and records will be 
kept in accordance with a standard system 
of accounting prescribed by the Administra- 
tor; 

(7) the airport operator or owner will 
submit to the Administrator such annual or 
special airport financial and operations re- 
ports as the Administrator may reasonably 
request; and 

(8) the airport and all airport records 
will be available for inspection by any duly 
authorized agent of the Administrator upon 
reasonable request. To provide such as- 
surance, the Administrator shall prescribe 
such project-sponsorship requirements as he 
may deem necessary, consistent with the 
terms of this act: Provided, That nothing 
contained in such regulations shall be con- 
strued to require any State or State airport 
agency to acquire any airport owned by any 
other public agency, to assume control over 
the operation of any such airport, or to 
sponsor a project which any other public 
agency is desirous of sponsering. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS 


Sec. 16. (a) Whenever the Administrator 
determines that use of any lands owned or 
controlled by the United States is reasonably 
necessary for the development of an airport 
under this act, or for the operation of any 
public airport, he shall file with the head of 
the department or agency having control 
of such lands a request that such property 
interest therein as he may deem necessary be 
conveyed to the State airport agency of the 
State in which the lands are located or to the 
public agency sponsoring the project or 
owning or controlling the airport, as he may 
designate. Such property interest may con- 
sist of the title or any lesser estate or interest 
in property, including any leasehold estate 
or avigation or other easement or right-of- 
way. 

(b) If within a period of 4 months 
after such filing the said department or 
agency head shall not have certified to the 
Administrator that the requested convey- 
ance is contrary to the public interest or 
inconsistent with the needs of that depart- 
ment or agency, the said department or 
agency head is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, with the approval of the President and 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
and without any expense whatsoever to the 
United States, to perform any acts and to 
execute any instruments necessary to make 
the conveyance requested: Provided, That 
each such conveyance shall be made on the 
condition that the property interest con- 
veyed shall automatically revert to the 
United States in the event that the lands in 
question are not developed, or cease to be 
used, for airport purposes, 
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REIMEURSEMENT FOR DAMAGE BY ARMY OR NAVY 


Src. 17. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized to reimburse States or public agencies for 
the necessary rehabilitation or repair of pub- 
lic airports substantially damaged by the 
Army or the Navy, or both. The Administra- 
tor is authorized on behalf of the United 
States to consider, ascertain, adjust,.and de- 
termine in accordance with regulations he 
shall prescribe pursuant to this section, any 
claim submitted by any State or public 
agency for reimbursement of the cost of 
necessary rehabilitation or repair of a public 
airport, under the control or management of 
such State or public agency, substantially 
damaged by the Army or the Navy, or both. 

(b) Such amount as may be found to be 
due any claimant under this section shall be 
certified by the Administrator to Congress for 
payment out of appropriations that may be 
made by Congress therefor. Such certifica- 
tion shall include a brief statement of the 
character of each claim, the amount claimed, 
and the amount allowed. No claim shall be 
considered by the Administrator pursuant to 
this section unless notice of intention to file 
such claim has been presented to him within 
30 days after the occurrence of the damage 
upon which the claim is based, except that 
in case of damage caused by operations of 
a military nature during time of war such 
notice may be filed within 60 days after ter- 
mination of the war. 


REPORTING TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 18. On or before the first Monday in 
February of each year the Administrator shall 
make a report to the Congress on his opera- 
tions under this act during the preceding 
fiscal year, which shall include detailed state- 
ments of the Federal-aid airport development 
accomplished, the status of each project un- 
dertaken, the allocation of appropriations, 
and itemized statement of expenditures and 
receipts, and his recommendations, if any, 
for new legislation amending or supple- 
menting this act. The Administrator shall 
also make such special reports as the Con- 
gress may request. 


FALSE STATEMENTS 


Sec. 19. Any officer, agent, or employee of 
the United States, or any officer, agent, or 
employee of any State or public agency, or 
any person, association, firm, or corporation 
who shall knowingly make any false state- 
ment, false representation, or false report as 
to the charecter, quality, quantity, or cost 
of the material used or to be used, or the 
quantity or quality of the work performed 
or to be performed, or the costs thereof, in 
connection with the submission of plans, 
maps, specifications, contracts, or estimates 
of construction costs for any project sub- 
mitted to the Administrator for approval un- 
der the provisions of this act or shall know- 
ingly make any false statement, false repre- 
sentation, or false report or claim for work or 
materials for any project approved by the 
Administrator under this Act, or shall know- 
ingly make any false statement or false 
representation in any report required to be 
made under this act, or any acts supple- 
mentary thereto, with the intent to defraud 
the United States shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by imprisonment for 
not to exceed 5 years or by a fine of not 
to exceed $10,000, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


EXISTING AIRPORT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 20. Nothing in this act shall affect the 
ecrrying out of the program for the develop- 
ment of public landing areas necessary for 
national defense, authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Appropriation Act, 1945, 
or the program for the development of civil 
landing areas, authorized by the First Supple- 
mental National Defense Appropriation Act, 
1944, which programs shall be additional to 
the Federal-aid airport program authorized 
herein. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 21. This act shall take effect on the 
date of its approval. 


DELAY IN DISCHARGE OF OVERSEAS 
VETERANS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
common with most Senators, I find that 
my desk is piled high with postal cards, 
letters, and telegrams from servicemen 
and relatives of servicemen who seek 
discharge. This morning I received a 
telegram which illustrates most clearly 
the complete break-down and ineffi- 
ciency of the present discharge system, 
I wish to read the telegram, for the bene- 
fit of the Senate: 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1945. 
Hon. E. V. RoBERTSON, 
Senator from Wyoming, 
United Siates Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The following men, all overseas 
veterans, are now being held at Charleston 
Army air base. We were formerly members 
of the Eighth and Fifteenth Air Forces after 
being 1n England for 38 months, and the 
men from the Fifteenth in Italy for 2 years 
were transferred to Africa to ATC bases. 
Last month we were transferred hack to the 
States via the so-called purple project. All 
of us being flown and rushed to Charleston 
for discharge and reassignment. Many of 
the men have from 85 to 131 points and a 
great majority are over 38 years old. We 
were to ship to the Fourth Service Consoli- 
dation Center namely Fort Bragg, Camp 
Shelby and Fort McClellan. Many of the 
men are ex-infantry men and gunners in 
the Air Forces. Quite a few men being 
wounded and deserve these rightful rewards 
which at the present time is KP, cutting the 
grass. We were to ship the lst of the month 
and then the Fourth Service Command can- 
celled it till the 12th. Today it was shoved 
up till the 17th. All of the men have not 
peen home exvect a few on the East Coast 
from 2 to 4 years. We have not even had a 
furlough since we hit the States and the 
men are just about ready to go over the hill 
and take the consequences as they have not 
seen their families for nearly 4 years. We 
went to the air inspector who is a 26-year- 
old major, never overseas, and he told the 
two men we sent as delegates, to hold up 
their pants and feel sorry for the flying of- 
ficers that are going to the Pacific. We were 
told that if we had cars we could leave for 
tne separation center. The men are in a 
state of chaos and don’t know where to turn. 
After reading your name in the papers we 
decided to write you this night letter. In- 
cidentally the major who told us to hold 
our pants wants to stay in the Army. He 
can well afford it. We would just like to be 
treated like the men we are and given a 
break and treated like a soldier and not like 
PW’s. Would eppreciate it very much if 
you kindly acknowledge this telegram 
to * * * and to investigate the attitude 
of the Fourth Service Command toward our 
present situation. Would be advisable to 
keep the men’s names secret due to Army 
repercussions. Thanking you for your great 
speeches in the papers and hoping this in- 
formation can be of help to you, I am, 

Respectfully. 


That telegram is signed by more than 
70 men 38 years of age or over, with from 
85 to 131 points. The ages and points of 
the men signing the telegram are as fol- 
lows. 


1. 104 points, 7. 90 points. 
2. 110 points. 8. 106 points. 
3. 100 points. 9. 109 points. 
4. 94 points, 10. 97 points. 
5. 99 points. 11. Over 38. 
6. 95 points. 12. Over 38. 
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13. 100 points. 45. 109 points. 
14. 93 points. 46, 115 points. 
15. 95 points. 47. 109 points. 
16. 106 points, 48. 91 points and over 
17. 123 points. 38. 
18. 122 points. 49. 98 points. 
19. 75 points. 50. 86 points. 
20. 75 points. 51. 119 points. 
21. 55 points. 52. 93 points. 
22. 121 points. 53. 93 points, 
23, 92 points. 54. 92 points. 
24. Over 38. 55. 95 points. 
25. 96 points. 56. 96 points. 
26. Over 38. 57. 96 points. 
27. 110 points. 58. 85 points, 
28. 106 points, 59. 110 points. 
29. Over 38. 60. 103 points. 
30. 96 points. 61. 94 points. 
81. Over 38. 62. 100 points. 
32. 95 points. 63. 95 points. 
83. Over 38. 64. 95 points. 
84. 101 points. 65. Over 38. 
35. 110 points. 66. 96 points. 
36. 95 points. 67. 106 points, 
37. 108 points and 39 68. Over 28. 
years. €9. 93 points, 
38. 113 points. 70. 96 points. 
39. 116 points. 71. 98 points. 
40. 100 points, 72. 96 points. 
41. 94 points. 73. 90 points. 
42. 92 points. 74. Over 38. 
43. 99 points. 75. 102 points. 
44. 94 points. 


I have read a tabuiation of the qual- 
ifications of the men for discharge, and 
yet they seem to be unable to receive 
their discharge. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Wyoming 
for yielding to me. 

I am glad that he has read the tele- 
gram to the Senate. It is a telegram 
which I have heretofore seen. Its read- 
ing is certainly timely. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate met this morning and the very 
question which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has brought up was presented to the 
Under Secretary of War in connection 
with the subject of keeping in the camps 
of this country men with more than 85 
points. They are sometimes kept in the 
camps for weeks at a time. I was glad 
to hear the Under Secretary of War make 
answer to the inquiry concerning the 
subject, that if we would give him the 
names of those men he would see to it 
personally that they were released, or 
that their cases would be attended to. 

Already today I have handed to the 
Under Secretary of War four names. I 
hope that the Senator from Wyoming 
will present immediately to the War 
Department the names of the men to 
whom he has referred. If he desires me 
to do so, as a member of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee I will present the names. 

I can think of nothing meaner or noth- 
ing more neglectful than to return these 
boys to this country from long service 
on the battle fronts and then keep them 
in camps while performing KP service 
and other work of that kind when, under 
the order of the War Department, they 
are supposed to be released. 

I hope the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming will proceed at once to present 
for release the names to the War De- 
partment. I express it as my own opin- 
ion that if the conditions to which ref- 
erence has been made are the fault of 
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anyone locally, or if they are the result 
of a plan of anyone in authority, I trust 
the War Department will take proper 
measures not only to correct what is 
being done, but to see that proper dis- 
ciplinary action is taken. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from West Virginia 
for his offer to help obtain the release 
of these men. I will see that he is sup- 
plied with a complete copy of the names 
which were signed to the telegram, but 
which I did not read. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 555, House 
bill 3907. The bill is identical with a bill 
which was reported yesterday by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
providing for a single Surplus Property 
Administrator for the Surplus Property 
Board. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by its title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Curer CierK. A bill (H. R. 3907) 
to provide for administration of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 by a Surplus 
Property Administrator. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand, this 
bill would do away with the Board as 
such, and substitute for it a single Ad- 
ministrator. Am I correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WHITE. And it would also trans- 
fer to the single Administrator all the 
power and authority which was given to 
the Board, and would embrace all the 
purposes and obligations that were given 
to the Board. 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. WHITE. The bill makes no other 
substantial change in the law? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It makes no other 
substantial change in the law. The 
committee was of the opinion that it was 
advisable not to take up various con- 
troversial amendments which would im- 
pede consideration of the measure which 
seems to be in the interest of efficient 
administration. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from 
Wyoming will yield further, I may say 
that I have contacted, as best I could, 
the minority members of the Military 
Affairs Committee, and I found no op- 
position among them to the proposal. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Recommendation 
of legislation of this character was made 
by the President in a message dated 
July 7, 1945. A subcommittee of the 
Military Affairs Committee, having to do 
with the subject of surplus property, 
went into the matter before the Japanese 
surrender. The subcommittee prepared 
an identical bill. It was impossible, 
however, to get action upon it until after 
Congress had reassembled. The House 
has passed the bill for which I have 
moved consideration, and it remains only 
for the Senate to take action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 
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The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3907) to provide for administra- 
tion of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
by a Surplus Property Administrator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to suggest to the Senator, inasmuch as 
the bill comes before the Senate with the 
unanimous approval of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and there is practically 
no opposition to it, that I hope it may be 
disposed of this afternoon. In that event 
it will bé the purpose to adjourn until 
Friday instead of until tomorrow. On 
Friday we may attempt to call the calen- 
dar. It is very light. Then the Senate 
will go over until Tuesday by which time 
we hope to have legislation before the 
Senate dealing with unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
rise to oppose the passage of the pending 
bill, but merely to make a statement with 
respect to it. 

The Special Senate Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning gave 
careful consideration to this entire prob- 
lem many months ago. Asa result of the 
work of that committee, the bill provid- 
ing for plant clearance, contract termi- 
nation, and early adjustment of contracts 
was passed in the form very much 4as rec- 
ommended by the committee, and in the 
form in which the chairman of the com- 
mittee introduced the bill following the 
report of the special committee. 

The committee also recommended the 
creation of the Office of Director of Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, and with the 
exception of provisions relating to unem- 
ployment compensation, that bill was 
passed in a form very much as the com- 
mittee had recommended. 

The committee also, in dealing with 
the surplus property of the Government, 
suggested to the Senate a bill which the 
chairman of the committee jointly with 
another member of the Senate intro- 
duced. The recommendations of the 
Special Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning, and the bill intro- 
duced by that committee in this body, 
provided for a single Administrator pre- 
cisely as the President has recommended, 
and precisely as the Board itself has rec- 
ognized, after some experience, as a nec- 
essary change in the basic law. I there- 
fore do not oppose the measure, but 
heartily concur in it. There are other 
provisions in the surplus property law 
which, in my opinion, it will be necessary 
to correct by amendment, but I concur 
in the statement made by the able Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHoNEY] 
that the committee deemed it wise not to 
go into any question of dealing with 
other provisions of the surplus property 
bill. I think that the Senate will concur 
in that view as being an altogether wise 
one. 

Moreover—and this seems to me to be 
controlling—experience and recommen- 
dation of the Administrator himself, who 
is to be established as the sole and final 
authority under the Surplus Property 
Act, will be necessary before the Senate 
and the Senate committee can intelli- 
gently act with respect to further amend- 
ments to the Surplus Property Act. 
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So, Mr. President, I hope this bill will 
be passed. I realize now, and I realized 
it in the beginning, as I believe all Sen- 
ators did, that, because of the desire to 


‘have unified authority in an effort to 


avoid criticism, well-founded in many 
instances, which would likely flow from 
the disposition made by any organiza- 
tion or agency of Government of the vast 
surplus property held by the Govern- 
ment, the board theory was injected into 
this discussion and finally passed this 
body, and after a long time in confer- 
ence the board was whittled down to 
three, as I recall. 

I think the committee has acted very 
wisely in following the President’s rec- 
ommendations, and also in refusing to 
go into other highly controversial pro- 
visions of the Surplus Property Act,- be- 
cause it will be necessary to have the ad- 
vice and recommendations of the admin- 
istrator himself, based upon his experi- 
ence. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
hope the bill may be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). The bill is before 
the Senate and open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 3907) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, a similar bill, Senate bill 
1353, will be indefinitely postponed. 


AUTHORIZATION TO REPORT BILLS 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to report tomorrow, 
during the recess of the Senate, several 
bills which have been approved by the 
Committee on Civil Service, but reports 
on which are not yet ready. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

Paul V. McNutt, of Indiana, to be United 
States High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Benjamin V. Cohen, of New Yerk, to be 
counselor of the Department of State; 

Donald S. Russell, of South Carolina, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; 
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William Benton, of Connecticut, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State; 

Brig. Gen, Frank T. Hines, United States 
Army, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Panama, to which Office 
he was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate; and 

Sundry persons for promotion in the for- 
eign service. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Public Health Service 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be imme- 
diately notified of all confirmations of 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be forth- 
with notified. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
understand the action on the Executive 
Calendar just taken does not include 
passing on the treaties. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; the Senate 
considered merely the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

RECESS TO FRIDAY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until Friday next, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 44 minutes) the Senate 
took a recess until Friday, September 14, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 12 (legislative day of 
September 10), 1945: 


THE JUDICIARY ° 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 


John J. O’Connell, of Pennsylvania, to be 
judge of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit, new position. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Hon. Bennett Champ Clark, of Missouri, 
to be an associate justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, vice Thurman W. Arnold, resigned. 

Wilbur K. Miller, of Kentucky, to be an 
associate justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, vice 
Hon, Fred M. Vinson, resigned. 

E. Barrett Prettyman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an associate justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Hon. Justin Miller, 
resignation effective October 1, 1945. 
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DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Alexander Holtzoff, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an associate justice of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, vice Hon. Bolitha J. 
Laws, elevated. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Gael E. Sullivan, of Illinois, to be Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Post Office De- 
partment, effective October 1, 1945, vice Smith 
W. Purdum, retired. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Harrington Wimberly, of Oklahoma, to be 
a member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
22, 1948, vice Basil Manly, resigned. 

Richard Sachse, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 22, 1947, 
vice John W. Scott, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE COLONELS WITH RANK FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 
1945 


Lt. Col. Rexford Edwin Willoughby, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Glenn Livesay, Infantry 
(temporay major general). 

Lt. Col. James Washington Barnett, Cavalry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. John Charles Mullenix, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. John Andrew Weeks, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Robert Lincoln Christian, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Hampton Crom, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Delphin Etienne Thebaud, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. George Sheppard Olarke, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Charles Andrew Willoughby, In- 
fantry (temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Walter Eyster Buchly, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Harold Chittenden Mandell, Cavalry 
(temporary brigadier general). 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 12 (legislative day 
of September 10), 1945: 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 


To be passed assistant surgeons, effective date 
indicated 
Robert V. Holman, July 1, 1944. 
James R. Hurley, September 12, 1945. 
James F. Maddux, July 1, 1945. 
Wardell H. Mills, September 14, 1945. 
Willoughby J. Rothrock, Jr., September 4, 
1945. 
Richard C. Siders, July 1, 1945. 


To be temporary senior surgeons, effective 
August 1, 1945 
Llewellyn L. Ashburn Hollis U. Maness 
Bert R. Boone Thomas B. McKneely 
Don 8S. Cameron Carroll E. Palmer 
Kenneth E. Gamm Donald W. Patrick 
Alfred B. Geyer Thurman H. Rose 
Clifton K. Himmels- George G. VanDyke 
bach Victor H. Vogel 
Marion K. King Oliver C. Williams 
Benton O. Lewis William G. Workman 


To be temporary senior dental surgeons, 
effective date indicated 


Leonard R. Etzenhouser, May 1, 1945. 
Mark E. Bowers, August 1, 1945. 
Gordon G. Braendle, August 1, 1945. 
John M. Francis, August 1, 1945. 
Charles B. Galt, August 1, 1945, 
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Frank E. Law, August 1, 1945. 
Robert H. Moore, August 1, 1945. 
Walter J. Pelton, August 1, 1945. 
To be temporary surgeons, effective date 
indicated 
Clarence L. Hebert, July 1, 1945. 
Charles L. Williams, Jr., July 1, 1945. 
To be temporary passed assistant surgeons, 
effective date indicated 
John W. Murray, Jr., July 1, 1945. 
Fred W. Harb, July 1, 1945. 
To be temporary medical director, effective 
July 16, 1945 
Estella Ford Warner 
To be temporary senior nurse officers, effective 
date indicated 
Pearl McIver, July 9, 1945. 
Jessie MacFarlane, July 6, 1945. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 
To be assistant dietitians, effective date of 
oath of office 
E. Grace Gibson 
Myrtle M. Morris 
Georgia Stephens 


To be junior assistant dietitian, effective date 
of oath of office 
Christine F, Flanders 
To be senior assistant dietitians, effective date 
of oath of office 
Elsie Trautman 
Janet E. Eley 
To be junior assistant physical therapist, 
effective date of oath of office 
Gerda Busck 
To be senior assistant nurse officer, effective 
date of oath of office 
Amy E. Viglione 
POSTMASTERS 
INDIANA 
Julius L. Green, Lanesville. 
Virginia L. Trautman, Sunman. 
LOUISIANA 
A. Frank Fairley, New Orleans. 
MONTANA 
Vera Pryde, Bearcreek. 
Cleola Ralston, Glacier Park. 
NEBRASKA 
Maude L. Brockett, Atlanta, 
George E. Price, Cortland. 
Mildred E. Tomes, Dwight. 
Florence Hartnett, Jackson. 
Maxine L. Neal, Tryon. 
VIRGINIA 
C. Moir Marshall, Laurel Fork. 
Louise G. Sterrett, Rockbridge Baths. 
Nannie Rose Tiller, Rocky Gap. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Blessing and honor, glory and power, 
be unto Him who sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb forever and ever. In 
all things, dear Lord, inspire us to be 
faithful and diligent, patient and hope- 
ful, and to know that it is no vain adven- 
ture to be directed and held by these 
virtues. Give to us glad assurance, and 
cease not to guide us in allour ways. By 
Thy grace bind together the tissues of 
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our habits that we may be blessed with 
the hand that helps and with the heart 
that cheers. 

Merciful Pather, we remember those 
who have been watching and longing 
for the day-dawn through these unre- 
warding years; O Lord, give them help 
and comfort, and set their very souls 
* climbing eagerly toward that life which 
is vast and heavenly and in which there 
are no more fears or distrust. Bring to 
our whole land peace and service, and 
we shall hail the hour with rejoicing. 
In the name of Christ our Redeemer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

8.1865. An act to amend section 35 of the 
Bankruptcy Act to permit the appointment 
of supervising conciliation commissioners as 
referees in bankruptcy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LESINSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter received from the 
editor of the Detroit Westward and an 
article written by him in the same paper. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by Dr. J. 
Raymond Schmidt. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes today after the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
a newspaper article. 

Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter from Thomas Butler, a recently 
returned veteran, with regard to the 
cumbersome and clumsy manner in 
which the GI bill is being administered. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
therein two resolutions. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
Say that the American people are in- 
tensely dissatisfied with the delay in for- 
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mulating and carrying out speedy and - 


effective demobilization plans, I am 
merely voicing a sentiment known to 
every Member of this House. 

Now that General MacArthur has an- 
nounced to the world that the Japs have 
been disarmed and cannot fight again 
within predictable time, we want all our 
boys, wherever they are located, to come 
back home. Together with the forces 
of our allies, our Regular Army and Navy 
can adequately perform all occupational 
duties and speedily complete the work 
of demilitarizing our recent enemies. 

It is very clear now that the discharge 
point systems of the services are not 
working out satisfactorily. They are too 
complicated and too slow. They are 
causing basic inequities and confusion. 
In my opinion the service-discharge point 
systems should be abolished at once and 
measures taken to carry out the orderly 
demobilization of all our boys save those 
who will remain in the regular Army and 
Navy. 

At the same time Congress should 
move to suspend the operation of the 
draft. 

I respectfully suggest to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky, the 
able chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee of this House, that he press 
for immediate action on this proposal 
which he advanced some time ago. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROMULO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein certain editorials about the re- 
habilitation of the Philippines. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a column 
by Mr. James Brady. 


COMPOSITION OF ARMIES OF 
OCCUPATION 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, our pri- 
mary concerns must be to render our 
enemies impotent ever to wage aggres- 
sive war and to conduct our policy to- 
ward them so as to destroy the roots of 
totalitarianism and to sow the seeds of 
democracy. This requires occupation. 
That requires troops and civilians. 

Our next vital objective must be to 
release the men and women whose noble 
achievements have won these great vic- 
tories, back to their homes, families, and 
normal civilian pursuits as quickly as 
possible. 

These two goals come into conflict. 
One way to help to reconcile the two 
is for our President, through the State 
Department and our military leaders, to 
make definite arrangements with the 
other United Nations to furnish General 
MacArthur with their fair share of the 
forces to be used in the occupation of 
Japan. These quotas should be under 
the command of General MacArthur. 
China, the Philippines, New Zealand, 
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and Australia have Far Eastern interests 
at least as important to them as are our 
Far Eastern interests to us. Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, and Holland all 
have a big stake in that area. They 
should bear their part of this responsi- 
bility. 

If these nations furnish one-half mil- 
lion men, that means 500,000 American 
boys can come home now. It means that 
more Americans everywhere can be re- 
leased and discharged to their homes 
and families sooner. This should have 
been done before. Not another moment 
should be lost. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the Bristol 
Courier entitled “Truman Swings Left.” 
It is worth reading by all people and 
shows the continued trend of the Second 
Deal in the game that we are playing 
our Government into communism and 
it is a shame and a crime to our civiliza- 
tion. I am in hopes it will wake up the 
American people ere it is too late. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

THE GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am for 
private enterprise. I am now and al- 
ways have been. It is the thing that 
made America great. Itis the thing that 
made America one of the greatest nations 
on the face of the earth. We are gradu- 
ally destroying it by putting the Gov- 
ernment into all kinds of business; into 
practically everything that makes pri- 
vate enterprise reluctant to go into busi- 
ness. It is about time that the Congress 
recognized that fact. Unless the Con- 
gress does something to take the Govern- 
ment out of business, eliminate many of 
the departments and consolidate others 
so that the people of the country will 
know the Government is not interfering 
with them, and do away with a lot of 
Government regulations, it is just going 
to be too bad for this country. The past 
10 years we have been heading for a 
Communistic form of government, you 
are tearing down private initiative, you 
are permitting a new deal to become a 
raw deal so far as private business is 
concerned, its time to get rid of the 
radicals, the Communists and all those 
that would destroy private initiative and 
our American form of government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address by the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD on two subjects, in one to include 
an article on the electrification of rail- 
roads, by Richard L. Neuberger, and in 
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the other to include an article on the 
control of forest fires. 

Mr. McCOWEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorpD. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp in two instances, 
to include in one an editorial, and in 
the other a statement regarding the work 
of the Women’s Volunteer Corps. 

Mr. McKENZIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include a statement by C. T. 
Revere, cotton expert, on the marketing 
machinery of cotton. 


INDUCTION OF VETERANS OF WORLD 
WAR II 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which has as its pur- 
pose to prohibit the induction for further 
service in the armed forces of veterans 
of World War II. The resolution reads 
as follows: 

That no man who (1) shall have been en- 
gaged in active service in the land or naval 
forces of the United States on or after 
December 7, 1941, and prior to September 2, 
1945, and (2) shall have been discharged 
or released from such active service under 
honorable conditions, shall be inducted for 
training and service under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 


It does not make sense in any language, 
once a boy has been honorably discharged 
from the armed forces, to subject that 
boy to the whim and fancy of some 
selective service board who may send 
that boy up again for induction. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


TERMINATION OF DAYLIGHT-SAVING 
TIME 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill (H. R. 3974) to provide for termina- 
tion of daylight-saving time and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act of January 20, 1942, 
entitled “An act to promote the national 
security and defense by establishing daylight 
saving time,” at 2 o’clock antemeridian on 
Sunday, September 30, 1945, the standard 


time of each zone established pursuant to 
the act entitled “An act to save daylight and 
to provide standard time for the United 
States,” approved March 19, 1918, as amended, 
shall be returned to the mean astronomical 
time of the degree of longitude governing the 
standard time for such zone as provided in 
such act of March 19, 1918, as amended. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma | Mr. Boren] is recognized for 
30 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hotmegs] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BULWINKLE] such time as he may desire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] to repeal 
what was known as war-savings time. 

In 1941, immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor, the Army, the Navy, the power com- 
panies, and various other industries ap- 
peared before the committee asking that 
a war-savings time of 2 hours be given, 
if my recollection serves me correctly. 
The committee at that time reported out 
the bill which subsequently became the 
law advancing time 1 hour. 

The war is over now as far as the fight- 
ing is concerned. There have been nu- 
merous requests by Members of Congress 
as well as from organizations over the 
country that the act of 1942 be repealed. 
The committee by unanimous vote yes- 
terday reported out this bill for con- 
sideration today. The report carries with 
it the names of those Members who have 
introduced similar repeal bills, together 
with the numbers of the bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to my colleague the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Howe. ]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take these few moments to point out 
the fact that a number of bills along this 
line were introduced in this Congress 
calling for the repeal of the act of Jan- 
uary 20, 1942, providing for daylight- 
saving time as a temporary war measure. 
Among them was H. R. 3915 which I 
introduced on September 5, 1945. 

The subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, of 
which I am a member, held hearings on 
the proposition last year at which time 
everybody except the Army, the Navy, 
and the War Production Board indicated 
their approval. Since the end of the 
war with Japan and the reconvening of 
Congress on September 5, all three of 
these Government agencies have with- 
drawn their objection, and the President 
himself has recommended that the war 
time advance of 1 hour be repealed. 

H. R. 3974 comes with a unanimous 
report not only of the subcommittee but 
of the full Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and certainly should 
be passed at this time. Its passage will 
meet with the universal approval of 
Americans in all walks of life. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. O’Hara], 
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Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the early advocates and author of a 
bill to repeal the so-called daylight-sav- 
ing time, I am more than happy to rise 
in support of the pending bill. 

As a member of the subcommittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, which held extensive hear- 
ings last year for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether wa: time should be ter- 
minated, there was actualiy no factual 
justification presented for the continua- 
tion of war time even then. 

It is a serious question as to whether 
such a bill creating war time should 
have ever been passed. It irritated and 
annoyed more people and caused incon- 
veniences which should never have been 
created for people working under the 
pressure and strain of wartime condi- 
tions. It created various traffic hazards 
and hardships, particularly for school 
children, and added to the tremendous 
difficulties under which the farmers of 
this country were already operating. 

I was the author of a bill to repeal 
war time, which I introduced early in 
January. To illustrate the interest and 
feeling on the part of the country gen- 
erally, there were 58 other bills intro- 
duced by various Members of the House 
for the repeal or amendment of this 
legislation in one form or another. I 
know of no such number of bills intro- 
duced upon any one subject in the recent 
history of Congress. The considerable 
lapse of time which has occurred since 
the enactment of the bill, despite its un- 
popularity, emphasizes the difficulty of 
repealing legislation after it is once en- 
acted. The term “daylight saving” is a 
misnomer. 

This bill has been reported out unani- 
mously by the committee and I believe it 
will have, and should have, the unani- 
mous approval of the House, and its 
passage will meet with universal ap- 
proval by the country. 

It is indeed a happy day for the coun- 
try to be done with this confusion and 
irritation. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, daylight saving, or war time, 
has proven to be a great detriment in 
agricultural areas ever since this law was 
passed by Congress in 1942. I question 
very strongly whether the benefits 
claimed for industrial areas by setting 
the clock ahead 1 hour offset the loss of 
production and inconvenience suffered 
in rural areas. 

We are about to repeal this act and 
in so doing will take away the dismal 
picture of small children waiting in the 
darkness for their school busses along 
country roads. 

We will enable the farmer to go to 
work when he should in the morning 
and not have to wait an additional hour 
until the sun becomes powerful enough 
to dry off the dew which has accumulated 
on the crops overnight. 

Going back to standard time is just 
good common sense—let us repeal as 
soon as possible this act and hope that 
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many more wartime laws can soon follow 
it into discard. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
SCRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
artificial legislation of turning back the 
clock should never have been enacted. 
This legislative experiment failed to ac- 
complish its purported objectives. It 
saves nothing, it was merely an unnec- 
essary unnatural irritation. 

Regardless of the law the day was still 
24 hours with the sun following its nat- 
ural orbit. It is hoped that no similar 
experiment will ever again be tried, in 
view of the fact that this abortive effort 
so convincingly demonstrates that laws 
of nature cannot be successfully changed 
by legislative bodies. 

Restoration of “God’s time” will meet 
unanimous approval and it is hoped it is 
the forerunner of the elimination of 
other unnecessary wartime restrictions. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BromeBaucH]). 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am heartily in favor of the legislation 
now being considered providing for the 
abolition of daylight-saving time and 
restoring the Nation to standard time. 
As one of the several Members of the 
House who have introduced similar bills, 
I feel that there is Nation-wide senti- 
ment for returning to the observance of 
standard time on October 1. 

With the cessation of hostilities on the 
battle fronts of the world there is no 
necessity for the continuance of day- 
light-saving time. Even during war- 
time the beneficial results were question- 
able and the inconvenience and trouble 
experienced were cheerfully accepted as 
one of the sacrifices to be endured by a 
nation engaged in war. 

Now that we are occupied with the 
manifold problems of the postwar era 
to retain daylight-saving time will ac- 
tualiy hinder and retard our efforts to 
achieve an orderly return to peacetime 
pursuits. The school children of the Na- 
tion both in the city and rural sections 
have been the innocent victims of day- 
light-saving time, as they have been 
forced, especially in the fall and winter 
months, to endure severe hardships by 
being obliged to stand in early dawn on 
the street corners and highways of 
America awaiting transportation to 
school. Foggy weather has added im- 
measurably to the danger of early morn- 
ing travel not alone for the school chil- 
dren but also for employees of mercantile 
establishments, banks, and certain small 
industries maintaining employment 
schedules during daytime. The menace 
of early morning automobile driving by 
employees forced to use such means of 
transportation has been a constant 
threat to highway safety because of fog- 
gy weather. 

Among postal employees city and vil- 
lage carriers have reported great diffi- 
culty in serving their routes due to hav- 
ing to begin their tour of duty when 
darkened streets hampered their travels 
and hindered their efforts to deliver mail 
promptly, 


Many retail establishments have been 
forced to rearrange working schedules 
to keep employees, especially women, 
from being required to travel dimly 
lighted streets in the early morning 
hours. In addition, industrial workers 
who travel several miles by private auto- 
mobile or who are obliged to commute 
by train or bus to reach their place of 
employment have found it necessary to 
arise before dawn in order to maintain 
the schedule exacted by daylight-saving 
time. 

The farmers of the Nation have been 
harassed and distressed in their efforts 
to maintain milking schedules and to 
cope with the problems of harvesting the 
Nation’s crops due to advancing the 
clocks of the Nation. They have found 
that such practice has worked untold 
hardship with farm labor unable to 
utilize the extra hour before dawn and 
then being unwilling to continue har- 
vesting in the late afternoon because of 
the advanced time which in reality 
shortens the working day at a time in- 
tended as most suitable for agriculture. 

The shorter workweek in industry has 
weakened the argument that the morale 
and physical well-being of employees are 
benefited by daylight-saving time by 
providing additional time for wholesome 
recreation. In like manner the conten- 
tion that fuel is saved has also proved a 
myth and a delusion since the Nation 
arises 1 hour earlier and uses electric 
power at home and in office, store, and 
factory before daylight rescues it from a 
world of darkness. 

By approval of this legislation I am 
certain that we will be acting in accord 
with the sentiments of an overwhelming 
majority of the American people. At the 
same time there is no restriction imposed 
upon any community in the Nation to 
adopt daylight-saving time during cer- 
tain months of the year if local senti- 
ment favors such action. Therefore I 
am hopeful that this legislation will re- 
ceive the unanimous approval of the 
House so that standard time may be re- 
stored to the Nation on October 1. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, when 
the original legislation changing stand- 
ard time to war time was enacted I op- 
posed the passage of that bill in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House, in 
the belief that such change of time would 
not be beneficial to the war effort nor 
to the people of the United States. I 
am, therefore, very much pleased to see 
the Congress now taking action to 
change the Nation’s clocks back from 
war time to standard time. I believe it 
will meet the approval of the vast ma- 
jority of the citizens of this Republic. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I have been asked the 
question if the Federal Government 
changes this time back to standard time 
whether it will interfere with local com- 


munities in the advancing of their time. _ 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It will not in- 
terfere in any way with local communi- 
ties or the States taking any action they 
desire. I believe it would be unconstitu- 
tional for the Congress to attempt to 
enact any legislation so interfering with 
States’ rights. 

Mr. RICH. It makes for confusion all 
over the land when they have daylight- 
saving time in certain communities and 
the Federal Government has standard 
time all over the Nation. The confusion 
exists one way or the other. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is cor- 
rect, but there probably will not be as 
much confusion from now on as there 
has been during the last few years as 
the result of the wartime legislation 
which we are now, in effect, repealing 
by the passage of the pending bill. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. DOoLLIverR]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to know that this bill elim- 
inating wartime is receiving very little 
opposition, if any at all, in this House, 
because there are some of us who are 
somewhat new here who feel very cer- 
tain that this act represents the will 
and wish of the people back home. 

Coming from an agricultural area, I 
can say with all assurance that war- 
saving time was a nuisance. Some of 
my constituents used much stronger 
terms. It upset the even tenor of a 
farmer’s life. It interfered with the 
orderly conduct of his affairs. It dis- 
arranged the relationship between the 
life he lived next to nature, and that por- 
tion of his life related to schools and 
business and transportation and all the 
variegated activities controlled by the 
clock. 

In addition, it now appears that day- 
light-saving time did not actually live up 
to the claims made for it. It saved 
neither time nor daylight. It did not 
materially conserve power or fuel or aid 
the war effort. Most of the benefits 
claimed for it when it went into effect 
have proved illusions. 

Therefore, when this law passes and 
goes into effect, it will be with no regret. 
Rather it will be buried in the limbo of 
forgotten things—one of the annoy- 
ances of this war. Let us hope that 
many more of the shackles on the Amer- 
ican people will be removed, now that 
the war has come to a victorious con- 
clusion. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [|Mr. LeCompte]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, no 
group has performed a better service 
than the farmers throughout the entire 
war period. They have produced be- 
yond expectation and beyond all predic- 
tions throughout the whole country, and 
they have done so under a severe handi- 
cap; shortage of help, as well as short- 
age of farm machinery and equipment. 
The so-called daylight-saving time 
actually did not save any time. It has 
been a delusion and afraud. The farm- 
ers throughout the country are now ask- 
ing to have this bill repealed forthwith, 
and I am happy that the Congress is 
doing this as practically the No. 1 piece 
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of legislation as we resume sessions this 
fall. 

Daylight saving was an unnecessary, 
artificial means of saving fuel and light, 
and anyone with common sense knows 
that one does not have to turn the clock 
ahead just to get up at daylight or get 
home before dark. Hours of work can 
be changed at will, but the farmer had 
to work from sunup to sundown and 
often well into the night in order to 
produce the vast amount of food required 
in the war effort. Daylight-saving time 
made his task even more difficult than 
before and at the same time it did little 
if anything to cut down the consump- 
tion of fuel and light and benefit war 
plants in any way. Iowa Members of 
Congress sponsored a bill early in May 
providing for repeal of daylight saving 
and restoring standard time. The meas- 
ure before the House today accom- 
plishes the very thing we proposed 
months ago and the bill should be 
adopted without delay. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the genile- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the one hundredth meridian 
passes through Cozad in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Nebraska. A little 
ways west we pass from central time to 
mountain time. The folks in this dis- 
trict and, in fact, all over Nebraska, 
have found that war time has caused a 
great deal of inconvenience to them. 
Children going to school in winter must 
go when it is still dark. 

One thing I heard when visiting in Ne- 
braska last month was, “Well, doctor, 
when are you going to get us back to 
God’s time. You know the cows in our 
district and the chickens and pigs have 
not been told about this change of time 
business.” 

Mr. Speaker, this act was called an act 
to promote the national security and 
defense by establishing daylight-saving 
time. This was supposed to be a war 
measure and one which the New Deal 
and the military authorities insisted up- 
on having. A great many foolish things 
have been done under the guise of na- 
tional security. This was created under 
that emergency. 

More than 40 bills have been intro- 
duced to do away with this so-called 
war time. Bills have been in Congress 
all the time for this purpose but the ad- 
ministration and the military authori- 
ties did not want these bills to pass. 
Now the war is over and the adminis- 
tration is willing to let the people go 
back to normal time. It could have been 
done long ago had the administration 
wanted it done. It is doubtful in all this 
time if one bit of energy and good has 
been done. The law has created a lot 
of irritations and inconveniences to the 
people. 

The committee has done the wise thing 
in setting up the day and hour at which 
the clock is to be turned back. The orig- 
inal act of 1942 provided for the termi- 
nation of daylight saving time effective 
6 months after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. No one seems to know when the 
President or the Congress will declare 
the war at amend. After World WarlI 
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it took nearly 3 years before Congress 
finally got up courage enough to declare 
the war was over. 

There are many regulations which 
ought to be terminated and cannot and 
will not be terminated by the adminis- 
tration until Congress declares hostilities 
at anend. I expect to introduce a bill 
which will have the effect of declaring 
hostilities at an end as of VJ-day. This 
will stop all the powers under the Second 
War Act in 6 months. The Congress 
should not hesitate in performing this 
duty. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Ress]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill we are considering this afternoon 
is similar to one I introduced several days 
ago. I am glad to see the House take 
action to correct what I regard as a mis- 
take having been made when we went 
off of standard time. 

It was done on the theory that it might 
possibly contribute to the war effort. I 
cannot speak for the entire country, of 
course, but it certainly did not contribute 
to the war effort in my section of the 
country. In fact, it has been a handi- 
cap to the farmers and to school chil- 
dren, especially in rural communities. It 
has also made it inconvenient for a good 
many other people. I have had a good 
many people write me with respect to 
this matter. 

The sooner we can get back to regular 
standard time, the better it will be. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on the day 
when the House reconvened I introduced 
a bill to terminate daylight-saving time, 
and I am very happy that the time has 
come that the House is taking this action. 
Daylight-saving time has never served 
the purpose for which it was established. 
It is some of that nuisance legislation 
that has been passed in the days gone by. 

I want to mention another nuisance 
that is going on right now around the 
country, and that is in the Department of 
Agriculture. They are sending agents 
over the country now canvassing the 
farmers to take wheat insurance. They 
have put out a lot of crop insurance sales- 
men. These salesmen are just nuisances, 
wasting their time and the farmers’ time 
trying to sell insurance on the basis of 
a faker plan. It sounds to me more like 
a fake than anything else. They come 
around with a proposal such as is out- 
lined in the letter I hold here, sent out 
by the Department of Agriculture. It 
states: 

The farmer with a crop failure will col- 
lect from the pool and get 75 percent of the 
value of a normal crop. If he desires in- 
surance on half a normal crop he puts less 
money into the pool—1 to 2 pecks per acre. 


In other words, what they are after 
is to get 50 men in a county to sign up 
for crop insurance. They do not care 
whether it is little insurance or more 
insurance, just so it is insurance, so they 
can establish an office there with a couple 
of field agents and a couple of secretaries, 
and then add to the taxpayers’ burden. 
If, as the administration claims, this 
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insurance is financed by the farmers, 
then they should let the farmers sell it 
and manage it and promote it. The fact 
is if we could take the “do gooders” out 
of the Government we would have less 
agencies and no insurance of this kind. 

They go on to say that if the farmers 
are not all contacted in the next few 
days, they should come to their office and 
take out this insurance. It is just like 
putting another peck of wheat into the 
drill, they say. Now, if this is farmer 
financed, why did this House appropriate 
$30,000,000 after they had lost $37,000,- 
000 on this vote-getting scheme? 

This is absolute folly. It is ridiculous, 
it is disgraceful. It is something we 
should be ashamed of, that the Govern- 
ment should carry on a faker plan to get 
farmers involved in something that will 
serve no purpose except to create more 
jobs for a gang who are just too down- 
right lazy to work. That is all it does. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? : 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman and all 
the other Members here remember that 
we appropriated $30,000,000 a couple of 
months ago for this insurance, when they 
had $40,000,000 5 years ago and _ lost 
$37,500,000 of it in the insurance plan 
they had before this; and in addition, the 
Crop Insurance Corporation. was given 
$7,500,000 to pay these fellows for going 
around to collect this insurance. 

Mr. GROSS. That is entirely right. 

Mr. RICH. The whole thing will prob- 
ably be a hand-out. And where is the 
faker? Is part of it here in the Con- 
gress or is it out on the farm? 

Mr. GROSS. Some of them are here, 
and some of them are out yonder. It 
gets down to this, that. the responsible 
farmer, the farmer that is in the know, 
will not take this insurance. They are 
preying on a lot of fellows who just are 
not up to the minute on things; in other 
words, some of these fellows who sow a 
little wheat and who work in a factory, 
and who never intend to harvest it. 
They will take out this insurance. The 
Government is taking advantage of it in 
the case of most of these cooperators. 
We should not become involved in this 
kind of business. It is nothing but a 
faker program. No matter what its gen- 
esis is, it is a faker scheme. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who speak on this bill be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Roe]. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I am most happy to vote for the bill to 
repeal daylight-saving time, and to re- 
store honest time, sun time, God’s time 
to our people. Changing the hands of 
the clock cannot add one second of day- 
light to any day. This legislation has 
been a terrible handicap to the people of 
my district. I pledged in the campaizn 
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last fall to work for the repeal of so- 
called wartime, and the restoration of 
God's time. I introduced a resolution on 
January 17 last and introduced a bill on 
September 5 last for this purpose. 

Wartime has made our people get up 
in the dark, dress in the dark, eat in the 
dark, milk their cows in the dark, send 
their little children down the long lanes 
of our farms to the public highway and 
get on our school busses in the dark. I 
rejoice at the repeal of this foolish regu- 
lation, and I hope that no matter what 
calamity America may face in the future 
that another effort will not be made to 
upset honest time. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire, not to exceed 10 
minutes, to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in the language of the ancient 
poet— 

This is the hour we long have sought, 

And mourned because we found it not. 


In every city block and in every coun- 
tryside and hamlet in the United States, 
the passage of this bill today will be 
hailed with joy and gratification. Of all 
the many irksome restrictions which the 
war made necessary, this has been one of 
the most vexatious and its repeal will 
meet with more general approval than 
the repeal of any other legislation inci- 
dent to the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

I note that someone seems to have the 
impression that the demand for this bill 
comes exclusively from the farm. On 
the contrary, the demand for this bill 
comes from every section of the Nation 
and from every class and profession 
throughout the country. 

At the time that this act went into 
effect there were millions of automobiles, 
trucks, and other automotive machinery 
in operation in the United States. Under 
our modern economy, those machines 
were essential to efficient transportation 
and to the business and commerce of the 
country. When this bill became .effec- 
tive and another hour of darkness has 
added to the working day, accidents on 
the streets and highways increased 17 
percent. In addition to that, the extra 
hour of darkness and the extra hour of 
cold placed an added drain on the bat- 
teries of every car and truck and tractor 
and. the heavily congealed oil in their 
crankcases and bearings involved addi- 
tional and unnecessary wear and tear 
upon those machines—indispensable 
machines—which had to last during the 
entire war because we had completely 
discontinued the manufacture of all such 
machines. It is a matter of serious doubt 
as to whether this provision introduced 
with the idea of saving power, fuel, and 
machinery did not cause a greater loss 
by far than any savings which it may 
have effected. 

In the cities, in the extra hour of dark- 
ness and in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, in every household, and place of 
business it was necessary to have the 
lights prematurely turned on when 
otherwise this consumption of power and 
fuel would have been delayed 60 min- 
utes, if not entirely obviated, had we fol- 
lowed sun time. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman feel in the light of his splen- 
did remarks that the bill was necessary 
in 1942? Was it necessary for Congress 
to pass the bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. When we 
entered the war, the Congress pledged 
to the war effort every resource at the 
command of the American people. At 
that time it was represented to us on 
authority of the experts and technicians 
of the country that it was legislation cal- 
culated to contribute to the successful 
prosecution of the war. The American 
people, always willing to make any sacri- 
fice for the war program, agreed to it 
resignedly but wholeheartedly. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
names would doubt, however, whether 
it had the desired results. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I seriously 
doubt whether it had the desired results. 
But it is to the credit of the American 
people that they, with practical unanim- 
ity, approved the proposition and exerted 
every effort to make a success of it, be- 
lieving it would help in the winning of 
the war. 

But, whether it contributed to the war 
effort or not, the war is now over. We 
can now consider the question on its 
merit. And to many people the taking of 
an hour from the start of the day and 
adding it to the end of the day is in the 
same category with the device of the 
Indian who took 6 inches from the top 
of his blanket and added it to the foot 
of the blanket in order to make the 
blanket longer. There may be a slight 
discrepancy in the analogy but it is in- 
dictative of the attitude of a decided 
majority of the American people at this 
time. 

I do not believe there will be a vote 
against the repeal of the wartime law, 
and I congratulate the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] 
and his committee on the promptness 
and celerity with which they have re- 
ported this resolution and given the 
House the opportunity to vote on it. 

Mr. Speaker, in the minute or two re- 
maining of my time, may I comment 
briefly on the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on crop control. 

It is an unexpected diversion from the 
discussion of an important measure, but 
the gentleman is evidently laboring un- 
der such an apparent misconception of 
the crop-control situation that I am cer- 
tain he will welcome a word on the actual 
provisions of the new law. 

It is possible that the objections which 
he voiced may be applicable to conditions 
prior to the passage of the recent crop- 
control bill. But it is provided in the new 
law that the service is to be self-support- 
ing; that those who are insured must pay 
into the fund a sufficient amount in 
premiums to take care of the losses. That 
being true, this bill provides for agricul- 
ture a long-needed facility. It renders a 
service that is being rendered every other 
industry in the country. If you deprived 
industry of insurance you would paralyze 
the business of the country. Modern 
economy cannot operate without protec- 


tion against unforeseeable losses. The 
farmer is the only man up to this time 
who has been denied that essential facil- 
ity. The crop-insurance bill gives the 
farmer the same facility accorded every 
other business. It insures him against 
unforeseeable and unpredictable losses. 
It supplies the farmer with insurance at 
his own expense. He must pay in pre- 
miums enough to cover the losses. That 
is a specific provision of the law. 

What objection is there to giving the 
farmer the same opportunity to secure 
business insurance that is given to every 
other industry? 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. If it is a good thing, why 
should not the farmers form their own 
insurance company? Why is the Gov- 
ernment in it? Why is the Department 
of Agriculture in it? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman himself must be aware that no 
private company can be organized on the 
vast scale required for this purpose. 
Lincoln said, “The function of govern- 
ment is to do for men what they cannot 
do for themselves.” Here is a case in 
point. Every other industry is protected. 
The crop-insurance law provides protec- 
tion for the farmer. I am surprised that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
deny the farmers of his State something 
which will cost the Government nothing 
except the costs of administration. The 
law merely permits the farmer to finance 
his own losses. 

Now if I may get back to the ques- 
tion of repealing daylight saving, we 
have received numerous petitions and 
letters from workers in the factories and 
in the fields, from people in industry, and 
in agriculture urging repeal. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan has made the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The Chair will count. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We have 
a bill to pass in which the whole coun- 
try isinterested. What is the objection? 

The SPEAKER. A point of order has 
been made that a quorum is not present. 

The Chair will count. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of order, if the gentie- 
man from Missouri will finally recog- 
nize that other Members are on the 
floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan withdraws the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman realizes that it is impossible to 
yield to half a dozen Members in the 
remaining minute of the time allotted 


me. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman has been 
speaking about crop insurance and why 
the farmers could not handle the insur- 
ance on their own account. I quite 
agree with that. I remind the gentle- 
man, however, that he is chairman of 
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the Committee on Appropriations. His 
committee appropriated for this organi- 
zation 4 or 5 years ago some $40,000,000 
and there was paid into the Government 
each year about $7,000,000 expense 
money. In 3 years all that money was 
lost in the insurance of cotton and wheat 
with the exception of some two and one- 
half million they had left this year when 
another $30,000,000 was appropriated. 
As chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the gentleman knew that 
in 3 years handling this matter as 
they did they lost all this money, why 
does the gentleman feel he has any right 
to recommend to the Congress and to 
the people that they should put another 
$30 000,000 in to be squandered in that 
manner? And why should they send out 
letters with the $7,500,000 extra that they 
are sending out to the farmers, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
Gross] suggested a few minutes ago? I 
should like to have an answer to that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri three addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania does not take 
into consideration the history of the leg- 
islation to which he refers. When we 
began crop insurance it was a new field. 
It was an experiment. We could not 
judge accurately what the effect would 
be. We expected it to be self-sustaining. 
As a matter of fact, after we had tried 
it out for a few years, we found it was 
not self-sustaining. Thereupon, I my- 
self cooperated with other members of 
the Committee on Appropriations to 
withdraw the appropriation, thereby ter- 
minating activities under the old law. 
Appropriations were not resumed until 
Congress this year enacted a new law 
carrying the provision that it should be 
self-sustaining and that the premiums 
paid in should be sufficient to take care 
of the losses. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me to discuss day- 
light saving repeal, I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. I was about to suggest 
to the gentleman that I am interested in 
the matter before the House, which is 
the repeal of daylight-saving time. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; I 
hope the gentleman will permit us to 
get along with it. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has in- 
dicated very forcibly that the country is 
demanding immediate repeal. Yet the 
gentleman instead of talking about the 
repeal of daylight-saving time talks 
about everything under the sun. Why 
not vote on it and get rid of this daylight- 
saving time at once? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman ‘nstead of filibustering and ob- 
structing proceedings will permit us to 
go ahead we will repeal daylight saving 
within the hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 


I yield to 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I just wanted to 
make the point of order that the author 
of the rules of the House is not speaking 
in order. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I hope the 
gentleman from Michigan will permit us 
to proceed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Hutu]. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I am one of 
many here who hope that Congress will 
repeal this law. While there are many 
in town and country who demand that 
it shall be abolished, certainly the farm- 
ers of the West whose endeavors have 
been hampered by it from the start are 
opposed to its continuance. I have re- 
peatedly urged that it has worked an 
intolerable hardship upon food produc- 
tion. Our Wisconsin Legislature long 
ago added its protest. Whatever bene- 
fits war time may have brought to some 
has been more than counterbalanced by 
the losses and draw-backs of others. It 
should be repealed now and never again 
be reenacted. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GWYNNE]. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the repeal of the wartime law will be 
welcome news to the agricultural sec- 
tions. Farming in accordance with 
artificial rather than sun time has cre- 
ated many problems. Particularly is this 
true in those areas where dews are heavy. 

On May 24, 1945, the Iowa delegation 
in both the House and Senate sponsored 
legislation declaring wartime at an end. 
The press and radio stations reported 
that support for the proposed legislation 
was almost universal. On May 31, Mr. 
Hugh Muncy, farm director for the Josh 
Higgins Broadcasting Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, reported that many letters had 
been received and that an overwhelming 
majority indicated a definite need for 
standard time. At the same time, A. G. 
Woolfries, farm-service director of WMT 
radio station, Cedar Rapids and Water- 
loo, reported that a poll of the farm 
audience showed a vote of 600 to 1 favor- 
ing a return to standard time. The con- 
sistent effort of these radio stations and 
of the country papers in this matter is 
very much appreciated. The people who 
are responsible for producing the Na- 
tion’s food will be very grateful for the 
action now being taken by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
simply wish to congratulate the com- 
mittee for bringing this bill in at this 
time. 

It was my privilege to sit in the office of 
Judge Patterson in the presence of Mr. 
Krug with some 25 or 30 members of the 
house and senate from my State at which 
time we protested against this type of 
legislation. At that time there was no 
reasonable excuse given for the so-called 
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war time. I have never been convinced 
that it was worth a 5-cent piece to our 
people as a defense measure or for any 
other purpose and, of course, I am de- 
lighted to join in the repeal of this law in 
order to get it behind us, and, as some- 
one said, forget it as quickly as we can, 
I think the legislation was unfair to our 
people, I do not believe it aided agricul- 
ture or industry or our service activities 
or our professions, and I am therefore 
glad to get rid of thislaw. The problems 
of peace are generally as great as those of 
war. We well know war comes out of bad 
conditions in peacetime. If such a law 
was a great aid to war production, could 
we not effectively argue it would assist 
peacetime production? 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
I am heartily in favor of this bill. It will 
be welcome news to the farmers and peo- 
ple of Iowa. Daylight saving has worked 
a hardship on the Iowa farmer but they 
were willing to put up with it as long as 
it was necessary for the war effort. Now 
that it is no longer necessary for the 
war effort it will be a great relief to the 
people of Iowa to get back to standard 
time. I congratulate the committee for 
reporting the bill at this time and hope 
it passes the House quickly and unani- 
mously. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
TALLE]. 


STANDARD TIME SHOULD BE RESTORED 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for bringing the pending 
measure before the House for action so 
soon after the reconvening of the Con- 
gress. 

The enactment of this bill will accom- 
plish the purpose of the concurrent reso- 
lution which I introduced the day the 
Congress resumed work following the 
summer recess. 

It is the genera] opinion of the people 
in my district that there can be no good 
argument advanced in support of the 
continuation of so-called daylight- 
saving time, now that the war has been 
ended. In 1942 the hands of the clock 
were moved forward 1 hour in the name 
of wartime emergency. ‘It would be 
pointless at this time to debate whether 
that move was necessary or construc- 
tive. The important thing is the fact 
that the emergency is ended and the 
clock should be reset and standard time 
reestablished. 

Some people may not understand why 
moving the hands of the clock forward 
1 hour causes any hardship: to anybody 
or makes any difference in the length 
of anybody’s effective workday. But 
most people do, and the farmer surely 
knows the difference and the hardship. 
For instance, he cannot go into his fields 
to harvest crops before the dew has been 
cleared away. The sun alone can do that 
job, and the rising and the setting of the 
sun cannot be changed by law, by Presi- 
dential order, or otherwise. For reasons 
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well known to the farmer, he can carry 
on his business most effectively when 
our Nation’s economy is geared to stand- 
ard time. 

Most people will welcome the return to 
standard time. The farmer surely will. 
He carried a heavy burden during the 
war years, and he is still carrying that 
toilsome burden. Certainly, the Con- 
gress cannot do less than to approve a 
bill which will restore standard time and 
by that act cooperate with him in his 
program of food production which is so 
essential to the welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope that 
this bill may become law without delay. 
Not a single vote should be registered 
against it. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say that I introduced one of the bills on 
this subject and I am very happy to see 
it acted upon so promptly by the House 
of Representatives. I hope that it will 
be acted upon just as promptly by the 
Senate as it will be by the House of Rep- 
resentatives within the next few minutes. 

Daylight-saving time is a product of 
the war. The emergency for war saving 
time is now over and the people of the 
United States want to see the law re- 
pealed at once. With many groups of 
people in my section of the United States, 
war saving time was a serious inconven- 
ience. With many other groups of people 
it was a positive hardship. Under the 
operation of this unnatural time sched- 
ule, our people have grown weary, and 
they want to return to the time which the 
Almighty in His wisdom established for 
mankind. The farmer has been com- 
pelled to arise uselessly early under the 
operation of the war saving time. The 
dairyman has burned the light and fuel 
necessary for the predaylight hours. In 
the depth of winter, the business man 
and woman, and even the housewife, has 
been compelled to arise before daybreak, 
using fuel and electricity to begin the 
daily work. 

In the minds of our people, peace 
means a return to normalcy. A repeal 
of the war saving time act is another 
stage along the road that leads away 
from war and back to the land of peace. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BreHm]. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, the first 
speech I made on the floor of the House 
was on the subject of daylight-saving 
time. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
there is little that I can add to that which 
has already been said in support of this 
important legislation. However, I want 
to thank the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for bringing this 
bill up for consideration. I also want to 
vhank the subcommittee of this com- 
mittee, headed by my able colleague the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, LyLe Boren, 
for the courtesies shown me when I ap- 
peared before this subcommittee in sup- 
port of this legislation. 

It is indeed high time that we return to 
Standard time. Since July 20, 1942, our 
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Nation has been or. what is referred to as 
“war time.” This arrangement has re- 
sulted in untold inconveniences and 
hardships to the people of our great 
country, particularly in the rural sections 
thereof, with no material contribution to 
the war effort. 

I realized the folly of the so-called war 
time soon after coming to Congress in 
1943, and, on January 26 of that year, 
I introduced a concurrent resolution to 
repeal Public Law 403 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress and reinstate standard 
time. This resolution was the first effort 
to be made by any Member toward the 
repeal of the so-called war time. There- 
after, my legislation received the support 
of many of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle and several other resolutions 
and bills similar to mine were introduced 
during the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
Later a hearing was granted before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. How- 
ever, we who supported this legislation 
did not meet with success during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. Therefore, 
when the Seventy-ninth Congress con- 
vened, I reintroduced my resolution. 
Many other similar resolutions were also 
introduced, and the people again let it 
be known through correspondence with 
their Representatives and through the 
medium of the press that they favored 
a return to standard time at the earHest 
Possible date. 

I was indeed pleased when our Presi- 
dent announced shortly after VJ-day 
that he, too, favored this legislation. I 
know of no serious opposition to this 
bill and hope that none will develop as 
it is of the utmost importance to our 
people and our Nation that we now re- 
turn to standard time. Therefore, I sin- 
cerely hope that this bill will be speedily 
passed by both the House and Senate in 
order that it may become law in time to 
set our clocks back on September 30, 
1945, as provided in the bill. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that a good many Members of the House 
have taken a keen interest in this sub- 
ject. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BuLWINKLE], the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], on the ma- 
jority side, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HoweEtt] and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O’Haral], on the 
minority side have all presented bills. 
The gentleman from Georgia I[Mr. 
Brown] has been one of the leading ad- 
vocates of repeal of this measure. There 
have been quite a number of other Mem- 
bers of the House, all of whom we have 
tried to list in the report in order to note 
their interest and action on this subject. 
They have been interested in the matter 
and have taken an active part in the 
work that we are consummating today. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say just one 
word about the pending bill and the 
measure it is intended to repeal. There 
was a time when this Nation was in dire 
circumstances in attempting to gather 
together all of the possible forces of pro- 
cuction. Evidence was presented to a 
great committee of this House that there 
would be saving of power and that there 
would be a great addition to the produc- 
tive power of this country if what we 


called daylight-saving time were enacted. 
It has been clearly shown to the com- 
mittee that there has been a saving in 
electrical energy which was critically 
short in the great productive enterprises 
of this country during the war. 

The following letter to Chairman Lea 
from Donald Nelson when we were con- 
sidering this subject in 1944 clearly set 
forth the values the temporary measure 
gave to the war effort. I quote: 


Wark PRODUCTION Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1944. 
Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of Rep= 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of April 
7 requests my views on H. R. 4489, a bill to 
restore standard time. 

The War Production Board is strongly op- 
posed to the abandonment of war time at 
this stage of the war. This year, our utility 
systems will be called upon to supply 16,000,- 
000 kilowatts of electric power for war pro- 
duction and facilities; they must also supply 
22,000,000 kilowatts for other uses. The 
total load is the highest in history. Repeal 
of war time would immediately add to these 
unprecedented loads another 1,500,000 kilo- 
watts and would require an extra million 
tons of coal annually. These figures are not 
the production of guesswork. They repre- 
sent the savings actually effected by war 
time last year. Now, when the resources of 
the Nation are being strained to the limit 
to support our most critical military ef- 
fort, the loss of these savings would be 
serious. Some idea of the importance of the 
power savings can be gathered from the fact 
that 1,500,000 kilowatts is enough to sup- 
ply the greater part of our aluminum load 
and more than enough for all our shipbuild- 
ing. 

The problem that confronts us in main- 
taining adequate electric supply is to provide 
enough electric generating, transmission, and 
distribution facilities to meet the peak power 
requirements. Without war time, a sharp 
peak occurs on most utility systems toward 
the end of the day as the lights are turned 
on in commercial establishments, in homes 
and on the streets. With war time, this 
extra load is postponed until later in the 
evening, after the industrial load begins to 
slack off; the additional illuminating load 
which wartime causes in the darker morn- 
ing hours occurs before most industrial ac- 
tivities have gotten to full capacity. 

Thus, war time reduces the evening peak 
sharply, the reduction is not offset by the 
increase in the morning, and the net effect 
is to give a lower over-all daily peak. This 
means that we can supply our total power 
requirements with substantially less electric 
facilities than would be necessary without 
war time. It also means that we save fuel, 
first, because we do not need to operate our 
less-efficient generating stations over such 
long periods and, second, because the added 
morning load, due to war time, is never as 
great as the saving in evening load which it 
effects. It should be emphasized again that 
these results of war time are not based upon 
theory but upon actual operating experience 
during 1942 and 1943. 

Our electric utility systems, thanks to war 
time and the other measures which the utili- 
ties and the Government are carrying out, 
will be able to assure an adequate supply of 
electric power for all necessary purposes for 
the duration. But, if another 1,500,000 kilo- 
watts were suddenly superimposed upon ex- 
isting requirements—the consequence of re- 
pealing war time—we would be threatened 
with power shortages which could not be 
met except by curtailing war production or 
rationing power for civilian use. Nor can we 
carry this aditional burden by increasing the 
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present power-expansion program. We could 
not provide the material, equipment, and 
manpower for the job without interfering 
with important military needs. In any case, 
even if the resources could be made avail- 
able, it would take 2 years to expand our 
power systems sufficiently so that they could 
safely supply the necessary war loads and 
the increase in requirements that repeal of 
war time would bring about. 

I recommend that H. R. 4489 should not be 
adopted at this time. I recognize the incon- 
viences which war time causes and I am 
anxious that the country should be relieved 
of them the moment the course of the war 
permits. But a return to standard time now 
would be a blow to the war effort which the 
country cannot afford. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD M. NELSON, 


The present act has, no doubt, served 
a good purpose, but it was intended to be 
a temporary measure, and the Demo- 
cratic Party, from the President of the 
United States and the Speaker of the 
House on down the line, have been 
prompt in seeing to it that immediately 
upon cessation of hostilities that this 
temporary measure which has served its 
wartime purposes is repealed and the 
American people again given standard 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 339 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3660) to provide for financial control 
of Government corporations; that after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 4 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House’ with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution provides for an open rule which 
makes in order for immediate considera- 
tion an extremely important measure of 
legislation, namely, H. R. 3660, providing 
for the financial control of Government 
corporations. It provides for 4 hours of 
general debate after which it will be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. Before discussing the delay for this 
much needed legislation, I want to com- 
pliment the Committee on Expenditures 
in the executive departments, especially 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
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tleman from Alabama [Mr. Manascol, 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wuirtincton], for the efficient manner 
in which they presented the request for 
the rule. During my many years of serv- 
ice as a member of the Committee on 
Rules and presently serving as its chair- 
man, I have never listened to any chair- 
man or a member of a committee urge 
or present an application for a rule on a 
bill with such convincing clarity and 
understanding intelligence of a subject 
matter as was expressed by these Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, as reported by 
the committee, proposes to bring the 
Government financial corporations, of 
which there are 101, within the control 
and scrutiny of the Congress under the 
supervision of its regular fiscal agencies. 
I have prepared a résumé of what the 
bil: actually aims to accomplish, but, ap- 
preciating the knowledge and authority 
of the chairman of the committee the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Manasco], 
and of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON] on the subject mat- 
ter of the bill, I shall refrain from at- 
tempting to explain its provisions and 
shall not detain the House. These gen- 
tlemen have given the bill many months 
of hard study and due credit must be 
given them in drafting the provisions of 
the pill. 

Mr. Speaker, before taking the floor, I 
prepared a résumé of what the bill aims 
to do, but, on second thought, I shall 
leave to the able gentlemen whom I have 
mentioned, together with other able 
members of the committee, the oppor- 
tunity of giving a detailed explanation 
and the effect of the provisions of the 
bill when enacted into law. 

I shall not take up the time of the 
House, with the exception of saying that 
this is a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. It is endorsed by the 
President and every member of the Cab- 
inet and was urged by the late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr, Speaker, it is for the first time in 
years that I have observed the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has en- 
dorsed legislation recommended by the 
Democratic administration. Their ac- 
tion made me give diligent study to the 
bill. But even they are entitled to be 
right once in a great while, and in this 
instance I think they have come to the 
conclusion that it would be unwise on 
their part to oppose this bill, it being a 
meritorious and long-delayed piece of 
legislation. Undoubtedly, they came to 
the conclusion that it was legislation in 
the right direction and approved its 
passage. 

The bill, as I have stated, applies to 
about 101 governmental corporations 
with assets of about $29,000,000,000, with 
liabilities of $28,000,000,000, and a cap- 
italization of less than one and a half 
billion dollars. To save the time of the 
House, I ask unanimous consent that a 
résumé on the bill which I have prepared 
be included as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
clusion, I want to again compliment the 
committee upon its splendid work, study, 
and preparation of the bill which they 
have unanimously reported for the con- 
sideration of the House. Here I insert 
my résumé in explanation of the provi- 
sions of the bill which I feel will to some 
degree give its effect when enacted into 
law. 

RESUME IN EXPLANATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF 
H. R. 3660 


During the last 25 years Government 
corporations have assumed a role of in- 
creasing importance in the financial 
structure of the Government. However, 
during that time there has been de- 
veloped no over-all financial coordina- 
tion and control. of such corporate ac- 
tivities comparable to those provided by 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
for the regulation of Government de- 
partments and establishments. That 
act, designed to provide a budget system 
and an independent audit for Govern- 
ment expenditures, was enacted at a time 
when Government corporations did not 
form an important part of the total 
governmental financial picture. Aside 
from the Panama Railroad Company and 
the Federal land banks, the Government 
corporations then in existence were 
wartime corporations even then in vari- 
ous states of liquidation. With the ex- 
ception of the Federal intermediate 
credit banks and the Inland Waterways 
Corporatica, this situation continued 
practically unchanged until the creation 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in 1932. The establishment of this 
corporation marked the advance of Gov- 
ernment into new fields of economic ac- 
tivity, a trend which has continued until 
today there are 101 separate corpora- 
tions engaged in various fields of produc- 
tion, transportation, generation of 
power, loans, housing, insurance, and 
other lines of business. 

The magnitude of the operations of 
Government corporations is evident 
from an analysis of their combined bal- 
ance sheets as of March 31, 1945. As 
of that date gross assets of these corpo- 
rations amounted to $29,600,000,000, 
gross liabilities totaled $28,400,000,000, 
and net worth amounted to $1,200,000,- 
000. Of the total gross assets, the major 
items after taking out reserves for valu- 
ation and estimated losses, consisted of 
$13,300,000,000 in loans receivable; $7,- 
800,000,000 in land, structures, and 
equipment; $2,900,000,000 in commodi- 
ties, supplies, and materials, $2,100,000,- 
000 in investments; and $1,600,000,000 
in other receivables, Of the total gross 
liabilities, $22,000,000,000 were in bonds, 
notes, and debentures issued by the cor- 
porations, of which $11,600,000,000 were 
held by the Treasury, $8,100,000,000 were 
held by Government corporations, and 
$2,300,000,000 were held by the public. 
It is also significant to note that during 
the 9 months ended March 31, 1945, the 
financing, investment, and lending oper- 
ations reported by the corporations re- 
flect, on a combined basis, borrowings of 
$7,900,000,000 and repayment of borrow- 
ings of $7,500,000,000; investments of 
corporate funds of $600,000,000 and re- 
payment of investments of corporation 
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funds of $800,000,000; and loans made of 
$6,600,000,000 and repayments of loans of 
$6,800,000,000. 

In the past decade there has been in- 
creasing awareness in the legislative and 
the executive branches that the financial 
program of the Government cannot be 
effectively coordinated without some 
control over Government corporations. 
At the same time, it has been recognized 
that Government corporations were cre- 
ated to conduct their activities with a 
freedom thought to be inconsistent with 
the types of financial control applicable 
to the regular Government departments 
and agencies. While various steps have 
been taken from time to time by the 
President and the Congress to bring Gov- 
ernment corporations under some meas- 
ure of financial control, the type and de- 
gree of control effected has varied widely 
among the corporations, often without 
regard to the real needs of the situation 
or the relation of the corporation to the 
general financial program of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The purposes of this bill are strongly 
endorsed by the Comptroller General of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The power of the purse is one of the 
most important powers reserved to the 
Congress in the Constitution. In the 
case of many Government corporations 
the Congress has not adequately exer- 
cised its power to control public expendi- 
tures. This bill is designated to bring 
Government corporations and their 
transactions and operations under an- 
nual scrutiny by the Congress and pro- 
vide current financial control thereof 
through the regular fiscal agencies of the 
Government. 

It is recognized that there are certain 
activities of Government that can be 
more effectively administered through 
the corporate device than by a regular 
agency. Therefore the development of 
financial control must necessarily take 
into account certain peculiarities of the 
corporate device, since to do otherwise 
might impair the ability of the corpora- 
tions to carry out their statutory respon- 
sibilities. However, care is taken in the 
bill to the end that the application of 
any financial control by the Congress or 
the executive branch of the Government 
will not hamper the corporations in the 
execution of their authorized program. 
The bill is designed to coordinate the 
financial operations of the corporations 
with those of the Government in general. 
Due to their magnitude, the financial 
transactions of Government corporations 
have a distinct bearing upon the general 
financial condition and fiscal policies of 
the Government. Properly administered, 
the requirements of this bill should facil- 
itate the operations of the corporations 
by giving them a periodic opportunity to 
appear before the Congress and justify 
their programs. This bill provides for an 
annual congressional scrutiny of the en- 
tire operations of all wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations and a review of 
their programs for the ensuing fiscal year. 

The bill distinguished between wholly- 
owned Government corporations, in 
which the Government holds all the 
stock or other capital interests, and 
mixed-ownership Government corpora- 
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tions, in which the Government has only 
a partial interest. As to wholly-owned 
corporations, it provides a business-type 
budget to be incorporated as a part of 
the annual Budget of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As to both classes of corpora- 
tions, it provides for an annual com- 
mercial-type audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office and a report thereof to 
the Congress. With certain exceptions, 
the bill also provides for an over-all 
Treasury control of the depositaries, 
financing, and Government security 
transactions of all Government corpora- 
tions: 

Attention is called to the fact that 
there are still in existence certain cor- 
porations established during World War 
I which should have been completely 
liquidated years ago. This situation 
should be corrected under the provisions 
of this bill, since the annual scrutiny of 
each corporation’s operations should 
permit the Congress to take whatever 
steps are required to assure liquidation 
of the corporation when it is no longer re- 
quired for the purpose for which it was 
originally established. The bill comes 
from the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments with unani- 
mous approval. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30-minutes to my congenial, well-in- 
formed friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. MIcHENER]}. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, after 
the explanation of the bill by our dis- 
tinguished chairman, and in view of the 
technicalities inherent in the bill, I am 
not going to attempt to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the provisions of the bill, 
other than to say that I know of no 
Member of the House who is opposed 
to it. The committee reporting the bill 
has demonstrated before the Committee 
on Rules that it is fully and adequately 
advised, and I hope the Members will 
listen to the explanation of the bill by 
the members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee who thoroughly understand it. 
The Rules Committee has performed its 
function and brought the bill before the 
House for action. I have no requests 
for time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who speak on the bill in Committee be 
permitted to include in their remarks 
certain tables, excerpts, and other extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3660) to provide for 
financial control of Government corpo- 
rations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3660, with 
Mr. Coo.ey in the chair. 
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The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CocHrRan]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I heart- 
ily concur in what both the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SapatH] and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. MIcHENER] 
have said in reference to the author of 
this bill the gentleman from Mississippi 
{[Mr. WHITTINGTON] and also the chair- 
man of the committee the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Manasco]. For near- 
ly 20 years the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] and I have 
served on committees together. I know 
of no man in this House who under- 
stands more fully legislation, of which 
he is the author, and who is more 
thorough in explaining that legislation, 
than the gentleman from Mississippi. 
It is the same in reference to legislation 
that comes from any committee of 
which he is a member. Listen to his ex- 
planation of this bill. 

We have all heard a lot about checks 
and balances. The legislative branch 
of the Government checks the executive 
branch of the Government, then the ju- 
dicial branch of the Government checks 
both the legislative branch and the exec- 
utive branch. But there are dozens of 
corporations with billions of dollars of 
Government money at their disposal that 
are not subject to any check except by 
private auditors that they employ. 
Briefly, the purpose of this legislation is 
to have a check upon these Government 
corporations where the stock is wholly 
owned by the Government or where it 
is partially owned by the Government. 

As far as I know, the only opposition 
to this legislation comes from some, I say 
some, not all officials of some of these 
corporations. There is no reason why 
any Government corporation should not 
be checked by the Comptroller General 
and there is no reason why they should 
not be required to explain their budget 
to our Committee on Appropriations. 
This bill provides for that. It is true 
that the bill also provides that in certain 
instances under regulations laid down 
by the Comptroller General the corpora- 
tion will be allowed to operate on what 
might be termed a commercial basis. 
That undoubtedly is necessary. To say 
that these corporations which have in- 
volved over twenty billions of dollars 
should be permitted to continue as they 
have in the past without an audit by the 
Comptroller General cannot be defended. 
Of course, the corporations are not to 
blame. The truth of the matter is we 
are to blame because we did not provide 
for audit by the Comptroller General in 
the original law. That mistake by the 
Congress is corrected by this legislation. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. RICH. Might I call attention to 
one statement made by the gentleman 
where he said that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] knows 
more about these corporations than any- 
one else and can probably explain this 
bill better. I wonder whether the gen- 
tleman would not put Mr. Lindsay War- 
ren in that class, a man who I believe is 
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more familiar with these Government 
corporations than any other man I know. 
I am not detracting from the honor that 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTINGTON} may have in this connec- 
tion. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania misunderstood my state- 
ment. What I did was to pay a tribute 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON} who is the author of this 
legislation. His knowledge of its provi- 
sions and the necessity for such a law. 
I repeat, there is no Member of the 
House who will more thoroughly present 
an argument as to why a bill he intro- 
duced be enacted than the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wuittrncton]. I 
did not say Mr. WuiTtincton knows all 
about the corporations because no one 
on the outside does. 

Mr. RICH. I agree with the gentle- 
man as to that. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I never question Mr. 
Warren’s ability. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania knows what I think about 
Mr. Warren. The truth of the matter is 
Mr..Warren has not had an opportunity 
to learn anything about the corporations 
because the doors are shut to him under 
existing law. 

Mr. RICH. And we ought to open it 
up today. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is what we are 
going to do in the passage of this legis- 
lation. When this bill becomes a law 
and Mr. Warren gets an opportunity to 
see how these corporations actually op- 
erate then he will know something and so 
will we because 1t is his duty under the 
law to report to us. 

Let us pass this legislation. I feel 
confident that when it does become a 
law you will see many reforms because 
many officials know now Mr. Warren 
will take exception to many of the exist- 
ing policies. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, with 
the consent of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HorrMan] I now yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. WHITTINGTON], who can more ably 
present the bill than any member of our 
committee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I am very grateful to my colleagues for 
their kind personal sentiments and ob- 
servations. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield to permit me to 
enlarge on that? 

T would like to pay the gentleman a 
tribute also. I have served with him so 
long on that committee. He is so thor- 
ough and so well understands everything 
that he presents. I made use of an ex- 
pression on yesterday when I said no 
one should praise me unless he himself 
is worthy of praise. Jack CocHRan, who 
praised you, is himself worthy of praise. 
I hope some time the gentleman who 
now has the floor or someone else will 
give JACK COCHRAN the degree of praise 
he deserves. I think you and I would 
agree that he understands, perhaps bet- 
ter than any of the rest of us, the work- 
ings of all these Government corpora- 
tions and of the Government structure 
itself. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I very thor- 
oughly approve and endorse every word 
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that my friend, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has just said, and I gladly 
join him in tribute to the service, cour- 
age, industry, and ability of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, my valued friend, 
JACK COCHRAN, one of the most indus- 
trious and among the most useful Mem- 
bers of the Congress. I wish there were 
more Jack Cochrans in the Congress of 
the United States. He is able and cou- 
rageous, battling always for his district 
and county. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1921 the Congress 
adopted the Budget and Accounting Act, 
which provided for the control, includ- 
ing the budgeting, of Government de- 
partments and agencies, and for the 
auditing of those departments and agen- 
cies by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, the good right arm and 
the agent of the Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order. This is one of 
the most important and far-reaching 
pieces of legislation that has been before 
the House since the end of the war. I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cootry). The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] A 
quorum is not present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No, 145] 


Abernethy Halleck 
Anderson, Calif.Hare 
Baldwin, N. Y. Harness, Ind. 


Norrell 
O'Brien, Ill. 
O'Brien, Mich, 
Pace 


Beall Hart 
Biand Hébert Peterson, Ga. 
Bolton Heffernan Pfeifer 
Buckley Hendricks Phillips 
Camp Herter Piumley 
Campbell Hobbs Powell 
Cannon, Fla, Hoeven Rabaut 
Carnahan Hope Randolph 
Case, S. Dak. Horan Rankin 
Celler _ Huber Rayfiel 
Chiperfield Jackson Reece, Tenn 
Clark Jarman Reed, Il 
Clements Johnson,Ind. Rivers 
Coffee Johnson, Robertson, 
Cole, Kans. Luther A, N. Dak. 
Cole, N. Y. Johnson, Robinson, Utah 
Colmer Lyndon B. Rockwell 
Courtney Jones Roe, N. Y. 
Crosser Jonkman 
Daughton, Va. Kee Sheridan 
Dawson Kefauver Short 
Delaney, Keogh Sikes 

John J. Kerr . Simpson, Il. 
Dickstein King Simpson, Pa, 
Dondero Larcade Slaughter 
Douglas, Ill. Lea Smith, Va. 
Drewry LeFevre Snyder 
Durham Luce Somers, N. Y. 

k Lynch Starkey 

Elliott McGehee Stefan 
Engel, Mich McMillen, Ill. Stevenson 
Feighan Mahon Thomas, Tex 
Fuller Mansfield, Tibbott 
Gerlach Mont. an 
Gibson Marcantonio Wasielewski 
Gillespie Mason Weiss 
Gore May White 
Gorski Merrow Wickersham 
Gossett Monroney Winter 
Granger Morgan Wolcott 
Hagen Mundt Wolverton, N. J. 
Hall, Murray, Tenn. Woodrum, Va. 

Edwin Arthur Murray, Wis. Zimmerman 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cootey, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3660, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 299 Members responded to 
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their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal, 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill under consideration involves the 
control of the corporate device in gov- 
ernmental agencies and administrations. 
It comes before you with a unanimous | 
report. The bill is a composite of the 
views of the members of the committee. 
A very adequate and comprehensive re- 
port has been filed and extensive hear- 
ings have been published, and are availa- 
ble to the Congress and the country. The 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 pro- 
vided for the control and budgeting of 
Government agencies and departments. 
Twenty-two years have passed. The first 
annual budget, for 1923, was in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000,000,000. The budget 
for the current year is about $84,000,000,- 
000. All of those appropriations and ex- 
penditures were subject to the provisions 
of the Budget and Accounting Act. A few 
corporations had been organized when 
that act was passed. They were all small 
and except for the Federal land banks 
and the Panama Railroad Company, the 
corporations were in connection with the 
first World War and were all substan- 
tially in liquidation. No provision was 
made for their control or for their audit- 
ing in the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921. 

After the passage of that act and prior 
to 1932 the Federal intermediate credit 
banks and the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration were established, but the estab- 
lishment of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in 1932 marked a new era in 
governmental administration and in the 
utilization of the corporate device in gov- 
ernmental activity. That trend has con- 
tinued until today there are approxi- 
mately 101 Government corporations en- 
gaged in various fields of economic activ- 
ity and production, including transpor- 
tation, housing, insurance, loans, and 
other lines of business. 

The magnitude of Government cor- 
porations is staggering. Their total as- 
sets, including intercorporate liabilities, 
amount to ‘about $29,000,000,000. The 
largest of all the corporations, of course, 
is the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. It has assets today of substantially 
$11,700,000,000. When we recall the total 
assets of the largest private corporations 
in the United States, the largest being, as 
I remember, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with assets of about $5,- 
500,000,000; the Standard Oi! Co. of New 
Jersey, with assets of $2,250,000,000; the 
United States Steel, with assets of around 
$2,225,000,000; General Motors, with as- 
sets of about $2,500,000,000 we are re- 
minded that the total assets of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation are 
much larger than the assets of any other 
corporation in this or any other country, 
or in this or any other age. 

It is fair to say that among the assets 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion are those of defense corporations 
that have been established for the prose- 
cution of the war, for food subsidies, for 
the production of facilities and of muni- 
tions, and of war plants. 

I should divide roughly the assets of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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into two classes: First, there are the 
usual or peacetime functions of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. My 
information is that the assets in those 
functions aggregate $2,250,000,000. The 
record shows that since its establishment 
the RFC, in its usual or peacetime ac- 
tivities, has a surplus of around $500,- 
000,000, but we have provided for war 
production and for war facilities and for 
munitions by authorizing the establish- 
ment of corporations and by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation borrowing 
money from the Treasury for the estab- 
lishment and operation of those corpora- 
tions. So that today the RFC owes the 
Treasury approximately $9,200,000,000, 
borrowed or advanced for the establish- 
ment of those plants. They are carried, 
in approximately $9,000,000,000, among 
the assets of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The purpose of the legislation under 
consideration is to provide for the con- 
trol, by auditing and budgeting, of Gov- 
ernment corporations. The purpose of 
budgeting is to give to the Congress and 
to the country a view of the financial 
structure of the United States Govern- 
ment. But when we remember that the 
assets of these corporations aggregate 
the totals I have mentioned, as compared 
with our normal Budget of around nine 
or ten billion dollars, there is evident the 
increasing place in the financial picture 
that Government corporations occupy 
when we consider our financial structure. 

The problem in connection with these 
corporations was a difficult one. The 
corporate device was utilized in the first 
instance by the United States as it is 
being utilized by other countries, notably 
Great Britain, for the purpose of en- 
abling the Government to engage in ac- 
tivities that were not strictly routine 
governmental business, without the lim- 
itations and restrictions that ordinary 
Government establishments would be 
bound by in their operations; so the 
problem was an extremely difficult one. 

We are dealing here with the auditing 
and accounting of business corporations 
rather than the established govern- 
mental departments, and we must pro- 
vide for flexibility both in the auditing 
and the budgeting of these corporations 
that will enable them to carry out the 
functions for which they were estab- 
lished. The hearings were most inter- 
esting. 'The committee had put its cards 
on the table. There were objections in 
the first instance by many of these cor- 
porations. They asked to be exempted 
from the provisions of this bill. They 
said they had done a good job—and 
they have in most instances. They 
came before us and said that the Gov- 
ernment had provided the money for 
their capital stock and that they had 
succeeded and ought not to be subject 
to the restrictions and auditing of the 
Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman care to yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If my _ col- 
league will bear with me, I want to yield 
to every Member of the House who 
wishes to interrogate me but I believe it 
would be helpful for me to complete my 
general statement, and if I do not an- 
ticipate I will gladly answer any ques- 
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tions propounded. There were requests 
for excepting the loan agencies of the 
Government. The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration said, “We were established for 
the purpose of providing farm credit; 
to bring us within the audit provisions 
applicable to the Government would put 
us in a strait-jacket and prevent our 
accomplishing the purposes for which 
we were established.” We replied, “Is 
it thinkable that now the Congress that 
provided the language that enabled you 
to function and carry out your opera- 
tions is impotent to devise language that 
would provide for the supervision, audit- 
ing, and budgeting of your institutions? 
Are you, the creature, larger than 
the creator—the Government?” The 
spokesman for the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration was embarrassed. 

The second question was likewise per- 
plexing if not embarrassing to those who 
asked to be excepted from the provisions 
of this bill. It was pointed out that 
private corporations, including the large 
ones I have named, provide for annual 
budgets, provide for clear and efficient 
auditing; and this question was asked 
those who objected and wanted to be 
excepted: “Is it sound for you, repre- 
senting a business interest, to ask to be 
exempted from the requirement that 
efficient private institutions practice in 
this country?” 

We pointed out that when it came to 
flexibility the Congress of the United 
States in one appropriation bill under the 
Budget and Accounting Act appropriated 
during the current fiscal year—$23,000,- 
000,000 approximately to the Navy De- 
partment and in another some forty- 
billion-odd dollars to the War Depart- 
ment. We insisted that if the Congress 
of the United States, having taxed the 
people of the country for the money that 
was appropriated for the capital stock of 
these corporations, could devise language 
for the auditing, supervising, and budg- 
eting of billions and billions of dollars in 
the prosecution of the war, surely that 
Congress was not impotent to provide 
now for the auditing and budgeting of 
these Government corporations. There 
is and there was no sound answer from 
the objectors who sought exemptions. 

So the committee in an effort to be 
just heard every corporation. The re- 
ports are in the hearings. Many of them 
asked to be exempted. We wanted to be 
fair. We considered their objections and 
when they pointed out their objections 
we agreed in some cases that the bill as 
originally introduced might hinder and 
delay them. We invited them to submit 
substantial and material amendments 
which would enable them to carry out 
the functions that they were authorized 
to perform under the substantive law 
providing for their organization and es- 
tablishment. 

After thorough and complete hearings, 
and after objections and protests, the 
original bill introduced as 2177, prepared 
in collaboration with the Comptroller 
General, the Director of the Budget, and 
the Treasury Department, was revised 
and substantially every section of that 
bill was rewritten. The bill as reported 
to this House and as it is now before the 
House represents the composite views of 
the committee after careful, full, and ex- 
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haustive hearings. I am delighted to say 
to the membership that many of the 
agencies, the principal agencies that 
asked to be excepted from the provisions 
of the bill, have said after the bill had 
been perfected, rewritten, and clarified 
that there is no valid objection on the 
part of any Government corporation to 
the supervision and tc the auditing re- 
quired by this bill. One of the highest 
executive officers in the departments of 
this Government said to me after there 
had been protests by agencies under his 
supervision that no honest man could ob- 
ject to the provisions of the bill. 

There are two classes of Government 
corpo.ations. One is a corporation that 
is organized with a Federal charter under 
statutes providing for its creation. The 
other is a corporation that may be au- 
thorized by statute but is created under 
the laws of one of the several States of 
the Union. Many of the corporations 
have been created under the laws of Del- 
aware, some under the laws of other 
States. 

The United States has a corporation 
today that was created under the laws 
of New York in 1849. I refer to the Pana- 
ma Railroad Company. A charter was 
granted to that corporation by the State 
of New York almost 100 years ago. That 
corporation, that institution, that rail- 
road, was acquired by the Government as 
a part of the construction of the Panama 
Canal and under its charter the corpora- 
tion today is engaged in transportation, 
communication, highway, hotel, and 
other activities almost too numerous to 
mention. 

There are corporations of two other 
categories. One is a corporation all of 
the capital stock of which is owned by 
the Government—the RFC, for instance. 


. The other is a corporation in which a part 


of the capital stock is owned by the Gov- 
ernment and a part by other institutions 
and other agencies—the Federal land 
banks, for example. 

After full and complete, and I under- 
take to say fair, hearings all corporations 
of every kind and class are embraced in 
the terms of this bill and the bill now 
under consideration has not exempted a 
single Government corporation of any 
kind in the United States. 

I should like to say also in this con- 
nection that the committee gave careful 
consideration to the flexibility that is re- 
quired in auditing and in budgeting so as 
not to destroy the functions for which 
these Government corporations were 
established. 

The committee took the view that ours 
it was to coordinate and correlate the 
corporations as we found them with the 
activities authorized by law and by their 
charters, so that we, in reporting this 
bill under the guise of auditing and 
supervision, in no wise change the sub- 
stantive law under which any of these 
corporations are now functioning and 
are now authorized. In all fairness we 
thought that the Congress of the United 
States, having established the functions 
of those corporations, ought to pass upon 
any changes with respect to those func- 
tions regardless of what my personal 
views or the views of the committee 
might have been. 





. tions.” 
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Take, for example, the Farm Credit 
Administration. They are engaged in 
production credit. They are engaged in 
farm credit. It was urged, in the first 
place, when they submitted their report, 
that they should be exempt because, for 
instance, the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion or the Intermediate Credit Bank 
might make capital investments or loans 
for 1 year amounting to $350,000,000 and 
the next year, because of a change in 
conditions, they might be required to 
make outlays of twice that amount. 
They said, “We cannot anticipate in ad- 
vance the amount of our budget.” We 
thought that was a reasonable view, and 
we have provided for amendments to the 
budget. We have provided for a flexible 
budget. We have provided that the pro- 
visions of this law will not change any of 
the substantive law under which the 
Farm Credit Administration is oper- 
ating, but, at the same time, the Chief 
Executive, in submitting his budget, and 
the Comptroller General, in making his 
audit, will examine these corporations 
and ascertain whether or not their 
functions are provided by law and 
whether or not they are functioning 
efficiently, and they will submit their 
recommendations within existing law to 
the Congress of the United States, and 
the Congress of the United States for 
the first time will have an opportunity 
to take a look at the management of the 
corporations established by the money 
of the taxpayers of the United States. 

I gave you one illustration; I give you 
another one. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority objected to the original provisions 
of the bill and they said that they would 
be prohibited from carrying on business 
under section 26 of their act along estab- 
lished lines authorized specifically by the 
substantive law of Congress. So we said, 
“We do not propose to change that law; 
that is an another matter; we do not 
want to usurp that function.” So this 
bill makes no change in that existing sec- 
tion of the law. The Agricultural Credit 
Corporation, the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks said, “if we are required to 
submit a budget beginning with July 1 we 
will be hampered. We do not know how 
much money we will spend during the 
current year; much less are we in a posi- 
tion to make an estimate as to what we 
will spend the following year.” So we 
undertook to provide for that, and I 
think we have done it satisfactorily by 
having the budget estimates presented 
September 15, so that they will have the 
completed year as a basis upon which 
to submit their budget for the following 
year, as well as by allowing the submis- 
sion of amendments to the annual budget 
programs. 

The Congress, during the current ses- 
sion, has undertaken in a measure to 
provide for the omission of the past 20 
years or more by providing in the so- 
called George law, Public, No. 4, approved 
February 24 of this year, for the auditing 
of all Government corporations. This is 
the language, “all Government corpora- 
Immediately some of the corpo- 
rations, where the Government did not 
own all of the stock, said, “We are not 
within the provisions of that act.” The 
Committee on Appropriations in the First 
Deficiency Act of 1945, approved April 
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25, undertook to perfect and implement 
the provisions of the George Act and 
did in a fine way supplement the pro- 
visions of that act by providing for the 
employment of 10 of the outstanding 
accountants of the Nation to head up the 
accounting department that must pro- 
vide for the audit and that must audit 
these corporations. The Comptroller 
General, in appearing on that deficiency 
bill and before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures, as well as in a published de- 
cision, has taken the position that all 
these mixed-ownership corporations are 
under the audit provisions of the George 
Act. 

The provisions of the said Deficiency 
Act, modifying, implementing, clarifying, 
and perfecting the George law, are all 
brought forward in the bill under 
consideration. 

I may say also in this connection that 
there are other provisions in this bill that 
we think are notable. In the event a 
corporation established under a charter 
authorized by Federal law, or by author- 
ity of law under the laws of one of the 
States, has been functioning through the 
years, and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget finds that in his judgment 
there is no occasion for that corpora- 
tion, that the activities can be carried on 
just as the regular activities and depart- 
ments of the Government are, he can so 
recommend, and thereafter, if approved 
by the Congress, budgets will be made 
as are provided for the Government 
departments. 

I have thus undertaken to cover the 
high points of this bill. They are, first, 
for the audit of all wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations; second, for the 
budgeting of all wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporations; third, for the audit- 
ing but not the budgeting of mixed- 
ownership corporations like the Federal 
land banks; and finally, to make the pic- 
ture complete, the Treasury of the United 
States should be advised of the financial 
operations where billions of dollars are 
involved, for the credit of the United 
States must be maintained. Bonds are 
to be bought and sold, and if these cor- 
porations have the power to incur in- 
debtedness, to issue bonds, and to pay 
interest thereon, without coordination 
with the Treasury, you can very easily 
see that the financial policy of the Gov- 
ernment might be interfered with. 

On the other hand, there are some 
corporations authorized by Congress that 
do not depend for their funds upon mon- 
eys from the Federal Treasury. Take 
the Federal intermediate credit banks. 
They sell their debentures to the public, 
they sell them to the banks. As business- 
men, you Members know that when you 
borrow, one of the first questions your 
bank or the loaning institution asks you 
is, “Are you going to put this money on 
deposit with us?” So we thought in all 
fairness to enable the farm credit agen- 
cies to function as contemplated by law 
there should be an exception where those 
agencies do not sell their debentures and 
their obligations direct to the Treasury 
but to the people of the United States, 
including banks, and that they should be 
exempted from those provisions of the 
bill, but we provide at the same time that 
any and all sales and deposits of funds 
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shall be reported to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and we require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to communicate with 
Congress if he finds that the policy of 
making deposits or the policy of issuing 
bonds or debentures hinders, interferes 
with, or delays the fiscal policy and the 
fiscal program of the United States. 
That is most helpful and constructive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Again, as I 
have indicated, some of these corpora- 
tions are Federal corporations. Some of 
them are incorporated under the laws 
of States. 

In our hearings we asked all who ap- 
peared before us if there was any objec- 
tion to requiring all corporations to be- 
come chartered under the laws of the 
United States, where they are now doing 
business and are chartered under the 
laws of the several States. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the larg- 
est of all the largest corporations in hu- 
man history, with the greatest assets, 
together with all other witnesses report- 
ed there was no objection. On the con- 
trary, there are many desirable reasons 
as to why a corporation should be char- 
tered by act of Congress rather than un- 
der the laws of the several States. The 
Government of the United States ought 
not to be required to ascertain and to 
search and to find out as to whether or 
not their corporations are authorized to 
engage in their activities by exploring 
the laws of the several States. There is 
no good reason for this course. So this 
bill provides a reasonable time for the 
liquidation of all Government corpora- 
tions now organized under the laws of 
the several States or for their incorpora- 
tion by acts of Congress. 

This is an important bill. It marks a 
new day in Government administration. 
If the Members will bear with me, in just 
a moment I will take it up section by 
section and title by title and explain the 
bill in a summary way and then answer 
any questions Members desire to pro- 
pound. There is a complete analysis and 
detached explanation of the bill in the 
report. 

TITLE I 

Section 101, title I, of the bill covers 
wholly owned Government corporations. 
They are all named. There are about 63 
of them, it being kept in mind that when 
you refer to the Production Credit Cor- 
porations, for example, you refer to 12 
corporations and not to one. There are 
12 in the United States. So that no cor- 
poration wholly owned by the Govern- 
ment is exempt from the terms of this 
bill. 

It is fair to say we have included at 
least one and probably five or six that 
are in process of liquidation. Cargoes, 
Inc., was reported to be in process of 
liquidation, but we have no testimony 
that that liquidation is complete. Under 
Public Law 109, approved on June 30, the 
Defense Plant Corporation, the Defense 
Supplies Corporation, the Metals Re- 
serve Company, the Rubber Reserve 
Company, and the Disaster Loan Corpo- 
ration were transferred to the Recon- 
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struction Finance Corporation. We do 
not know whether those transfers are 
complete or not. I say that the Govern- 
ment of the United States through its 
Treasury invested some $9,200,000,000 in 
those and similar corporations. I do not 
know how much is going to be recovered. 
I think the Congress should be advised 
and for that reason we have left them in 
the bill subject to reports by the Comp- 
troller General. 

Section 102 provides for the business 
type of budget of these wholly owned 
Government corporations which I have 
attempted to describe in a general way. 

Section 103 provides that there may be 
amendments to the annual budgets and 
that they become in reality a part of 
the Budget transmitted to the Congress 
under the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921. It concludes by providing that 
these requirements cover the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1946, and subsequent 
years. 

Section 104 provides for consideration 
by the Congress of the budget programs 
and enactment of legislation, if neces- 
sary, making available such funds as 
Congress may determine, and it provides 
that the corporation shall not be de- 
prived of the exercise of any functions 
now authorized by law, specifically ap- 
plying to Section 26 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act and generally to 
the Farm Credit Administration Corpo- 
rations. 

Section 105 provides for the same type 
of audit, the commercial type, as pro- 
vided by the George Act, to be made by 
the Comptroller General. 

Section 106 is the provision of the 
George Act to implement the provisions 
of this act providing for a more nearly 
business-type Budget. It requires that 
the audit report shall show specifically 
any program, expenditure, or any other 
financial transaction observed in the 
course of the audit which in the opinion 
of the Comptroller General has been car- 
ried on or made without authority of 
law. The language that the report shall 
be furnished to the Secretary of the 
Treasury is new language. The President 
is required to submit his Budget on the 
first day of the session. In practice the 
Director makes it available to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriaticns before the first 
day of the session informally. I feel the 
same will be followed by the Comptroller, 
who is required to submit his report to 
Congress on or before January 15. 

Section 107 is new. It provides for rec- 
ommendations by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget with respect to 
treating a Government corporation the 
same as a regular Government agency as 
to its finances. 

TITLE Il 


There are two classes of corporations, 
as I stated: wholly owned and mixed 
ownership. Title I covers the wholly 
owned; title II covers the mixed-owned 
corporations. They include the Federal 
land banks; the Federal home-loan 
banks; the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation; the Central Bank for Co- 
operatives and the regional banks for 
cooperatives. In section 202 it will be 
kept in mind that mixed-ownership Gov- 
ernment corporations are subject to the 
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auditing but not to the budgeting provi- 
sions of this act. They are partly owned 
by the Government. It occurred to us 
that the public interest would be pro- 
moted by not requiring a budgeting of 
those institutions only partly owned by 
the Government. But I call attention 
to this significant language in section 
202, that any mixed-ownership Govern- 
ment corporation, when it has fully paid 
all that is owing to the Federal Govern- 
ment, thereby becomes exempt from the 
provisions of this bill. That is proper 
and as it should be. 

Section 203 makes the general provi- 
sions of the audit reports for wholly 
owned corporations applicable to the 
provisions for auditing and reporting 
under this act. 

Section 204 permits the President to 
include in the annual Budget recom- 
mendations as to the return of Govern- 
ment capital by mixed-ownership corpo- 
rations. 

TITLE Ill 

Under title III, General Provisions, we 
bring forward, we clarify, the provisions 
of the George bill, and to answer the 
objections made by a number of agencies 
that they are required already by sub- 
stantive law to examine their corporate 
subsidiaries, this new provision, not oc- 
curring in the George Act or the Defi- 
ciency Act, is contained in this section 
301, to wit, that in making audits the 
Comptroller General shall utilize and not 
duplicate any examinations that are now 
required by law, but no auditing of any 
corporatio nnow required by law is to be 
repealed, and no provisions of existing 
law with respect to the mere adminis- 
trative expenses and administrative 
budgeting are to be repealed by this bill 
or section. 

Then I call attention to the provision 
I have already emphasized in sections 
302 and 303 with respect to the banking 
and checking accounts and note and 
bond operations of the Government cor- 
porations, with the exceptions in the 
farm credit corporations that I men- 
tioned. 

Finally, under section 304 (a) and 
(b), this bill provides that no corpora- 
tion shall hereafter be created or here- 
after acquired by any officer or agency 
of the Government, except by act of 
Congress or pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress specifically authorizing such ac- 
tion. Secondly, it provides that no 
wholly owned Government corporation 
created under the laws of any State, now 
owned and controlled by the Federal 
Government, shall continue in business 
longer than June 30, 1948, but provides 
that if they are to be continued there- 
after they shall be chartered by acts of 
Congress. 

Uniformity will be promoted. Effi- 
ciency will be aided, and in my judgment 
the public interest will be promoted by 
the passage of this bill, to enable the 
taxpayer to follow up the taxes that have 
been levied and appropriated for the 
establishment of these institutions, at 
least one of which is larger in its ramifi- 
cations than the peacetime Budget of the 
Government itself. 

If we had complied with the initial re- 
quests of these institutions asking to be 
exempted, we would have admitted that 
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it is a case of the tail wagging the dog, 
and that the creature was larger than 
the creator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I have now completed my statement. I 
yield first to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Kzere]. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I Say to the distin- 
guished gentleman that I discussed this 
subject on two occasions before the Con- 
gress some months ago. I am very glad 
to note that this committee has brought 
this bill before the House. I note, how- 
ever, that in subparagraph (b) of section 
304 reference is made to Government 
corporations wholly owned by the Gov- 
ernment, created by or under the laws of 
any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof or under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. What does the 
gentleman say about those corporations 
which are in existence and are operating 
corporations which have been created 
by the direct action of the officers of the 
RFC? Take the case of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation; that has never been 
chartered by any State or any political 
subdivision nor by the Government, but 
it is a creature of the RFC itself. Should 
there not be language in subsection (b) 
that would clearly and unambiguously 
include those subsidiaries of the RFC 
that have been created by action of the 
officials of RFC itself, and that are act- 
ing or pretending to act as Government 
corporations just as much as any other 
Government corporations? I think it is 
an inadvertence or an oversight perhaps. 
While they are named as corporations 
that are subject to the act in section. 101, 
yet in subsection (b) of section 304 they 
are eliminated and excluded because 
they do not fall within the reference in 
subsection (b) of section 304. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I get 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman get 
my point? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes:Ido. Sec- 
tion 304, subsection (b), deals with one 
matter and one matter only, and that is 
whether or not Government corporations 
that were not organized by Congress but 
under State law should be continued. 
This section is confined to one thing and 
one thing alone and that is whether or 
not we are going to permit them to con- 
tinue or require them to be reorganized 
under Federal statute. If they are not 
completely liquidated that question will 
arise. In the case of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, it was organized by 
the RFC under authority of section 5d 
of its act, as amended. However, I an- 
ticipated the gentleman’s question as 
best I could in my humble way by saying 
that of course it is contemplated that the 
war corporations organized for the pro- 
duction of munitions and war facilities 
should be liquidated and dissolved as soon 
as possible. And for that reason Con- 
gress itself has provided already for the 
transfer of the largest of them all, to wit, 
the Defense Plant Corpcration, the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, the Metals 
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Reserve Company, and the Rubber Re- 
serve Company to the RFC. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Just a moment; 
and the RFC is proceeding with the 
liquidation of those corporations in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the.act 
of Congress. Those corporations or- 
ganized for the prosecution of the war are 
among the plants, the big items of sur- 
plus property that will be disposed of as 
provided by the Surplus Property Act. I 
answer the gentleman by saying that it is 
the purpose that not a single one of those 
corporations shall continue but that they 
shall be liquidated. If they are not the 
Congress will take action on it when they 
come before it in the next 2 years. 

Mr. KEEFE. Should they not be trans- 
ferred to the RFC? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I anticipated 
that. Public Law 109, approved June 30, 
1945—my recollection is the act is dated 
June 30, 1945, effective the 1st of July— 
takes care of it. That has been antici- 
pated. I now yield to the gentleman from 
California |Mr. HInsHAw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As I recall, subsec- 
tion (b) of section 304 contains a pro- 
viso on page 15 of the bill which states 
in substance that these corporations shall 
be liquidated provided that prior thereto 
any such corporation may be reincorpor- 
ated by an act of Congress, and so forth. 

Of course, that is a permissive thing 
and it is entirely up to the Congress 
whether or not the permission be granted 
that it be reincorporated; but might it 
not be considered that this permissive 
language is permissive likewise for a 
corporation to continue in some way? 
What is the reason for that language 
being in there at all when it is permis- 
sion? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will answer 
the gentleman in the negative by saying 
that is the best language the committee 
was able to devise for two purposes: 
First, they have to be liquidated, if they 
are not reincorporated by an act of 
Congress. Second, if so reincorporated, 
it will be with specific powers, privileges, 
and duties as provided by such act. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would the act be any 
different in effect if that proviso was 
stricken out? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think the 
proviso should remain there to make 
definite and certain it is intended that 
these corporations are to be liquidated 
unless they are reincorporated by a 
specific act of Congress. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I should like to ask 
the gentleman two questions. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that under 
some circumstances the Bureau of the 
Budget, if it finds certain situations 
exist, can change the classification of a 
corporation. For instance, it can trans- 
fer a corporation from one group to 
another. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; I did not 
say that. Here is what I did say, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding: This 
bill provides in specific language that if 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
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finds that the corporation is not neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes for 
which it was organized and its purpose 
can more properly be accomplished and 
carried out by an agency or department 
of the Government, he will .recommend 
that it be treated not as a corporation 
but as an agency of the Government. 

Mr. JENKINS. He makes that recom- 
mendation back to the Congress? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. As I understand it 
then, that will give him a chance to clear 
out a lot of these corporations that are 
sort of worn out and that are on the 
edge, as far as jurisdiction is concerned. 
He will have a good deal of authority, 
if he will exercise it, to clean up some 
of those things? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; and the 
matter the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KEEFE] brought to our attention 
will be facilitated. If you will take the 
list of corporations in section 101, one 
after the other is organized, as I stated 
in my preliminary observations, under 
the laws of the State of Delaware or 
under the laws of some other State. We 
Members of Congress have a look at them 
for the first time here, if this bill is 
passed. 

Mr. JENKINS. I want the gentleman 
to discuss, if he will, just a minute, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. I notice on 
the second page there are two corpora- 
tions. There is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and also Tennessee Valley As- 
sociated Cooperatives, Inc. What is the 
difference? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority was created as a corpo- 
ration by an act of Congress. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Associated Cooperatives, 
Inc., was created under the laws of the 
State of Tennessee. I am not going to 
discuss the merits of that organization, 
but this bill will provide that it certainly 
cannot function very much longer unless 
the Congress approves it because that is 
one of the institutions that has to come 
before us at the expiration of the next 
2 years. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like to ask 
several other questions, if I may. As I 
remember it—and I think I am right in 
this proposition—the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has for years been the prin- 
cipal bone of contention with reference 
to the matter of the jurisdiction of the 
General Accounting Office; is that right? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will say 
there has been a very considerable con- 
troversy with respect to it. 

Mr. JENKINS. It has been running 
on for years. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will say, in all 
fairness, that the law now provides for 
an audit of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. It also provides for an audit of the 
Crop Insurance Corporation, and in the 
law as it existed before the George 
Act there was a provision that does not 
obtain in this law. It is utterly indefen- 
sible. That provision is they have got to 
present their audit to these two corpora- 
tions before they present it to the Con- 
gress. That is definitely repealed by this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think perhaps this 
is the most important issue involved, if 
there is any issue, and I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the fine under- 
standing he has of this bill and the very 
fine way in which he has explained it. 
He no doubt has given it a great deal of 
consideration. To get back to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, that has been 
the real bone of contention in Congress 
for many years. The gentleman knows 
all about it, I am sure, so I would like to 
ask him this question: Does this law pro- 
vide that the General Accounting Office 
can audit the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It certainly 
does. 

Mr. JENKINS. Very well. On my 
left a very distinguished gentleman, one 
of the best-posted gentlemen of the 
House, answers to the contrary, and that 
raises a question in my mind. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Pardon me. 
There ought not to be any misunder- 
standing. The corporations are named, 
and they are named specifically. 

Mr. JENKINS. But there are two in- 
stances in this bill, on page 5 and on 
page 6, where special exceptions are 
made with reference to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Wait 1 minute 
now. Let us have no misunderstanding 
about it. The first exception with re- 
spect to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is in section 104, and that language is 
this, and I quote: 

Nor shall any provisions of this section be 
construed as affecting in any way the pro- 
visions of section 26 of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act, as amended. 


That was a controversial matter, and 
I made the statement in the beginning 
that the committee took the view that 
it was not the province of this committee 
to undertake to change the substantive 
law. Our province was to provide for a 
budgeting and an accounting under ex- 
isting law, and we felt that if you amend- 
ed section 26 it should be taken up on 
its merits and disposed of by Congress. 

Mr. JENKINS. To put the gentleman 
right—of course, he knows more about 
it than I do—but he will notice down 
further in section 105 the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is referred to especially, 
with special exemptions at the bottom of 
page 5 and the top of page 6. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I stated in the 
beginning that there were two exceptions 
here and that they were intended not to 
change the substantive law with respect 
to the agencies referred to, as in this 
instance, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The first provision in section 104 
has to do with the spending of receipts. 
The second provision, which occurs in 
section 105 in the act of November 21, 
1941, an act passed by Congress, has to 
do with the expenditure of items, and 
it leaves to the Authority whether that 
be right or wrong. This committee has 
not undertaken to say, but it leaves to 
the Directors of that Authority rather 
than the Comptroller General’s opinion 
whether or not the expenditures made 
are necessary to carry out the provisions 
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of the Corporation’s creating act. Per- 
sonally, I think that that law ought to 
be changed, but this is not the time nor 
place. That is a controversial matter. 
Congress has passed on it. We leave it 
just where we find it, but the Comptroller 
General reports to Congress so that ap- 
propriate action may be taken. I repeat 
that the Comptroller General reports 
thet to the Congress, and if the Congress 
agrees with the Comptroller General 
Congress can take proper action. 

Mr. JENKINS. Does the Comptroller 
General approve this section of the TVA? 
The reason I ask that is this: The Comp- 
troller General’s department for many 
years has been demanding that we pro- 
vide legislation to audit the TVA, and the 
TVA has been the most arrogant vio- 
lator 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Your question, 
please. I understand that there is con- 
troversy about the TVA. What is the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr. JENKINS. Does this law audit 
the TVA? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have stated 
repeatedly that it does. 

Mr. JENKINS. Very well. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It audits the 
TVA in a businesslike manner, and re- 
quires them to submit a proper budget. 
A commercial audit is to be done, and it 
is the most forward step with respect 
not only to the control of the $700,000,- 
000 that the people of the United States 
have invested in the TVA, but in follow- 
ing up the other investments we have 
made in other corporations. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to ask the gentleman one or two 
questions. Referring to section 304 (b) 
again, in the first place am I correct in 
assuming that section 304 (b) does not 
affect corporations which have been cre- 
ated by act of Congress? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It does not. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In other 
words, jt only affects those corporations 
which have been created by the action of 
some executive agency or in some other 
manner? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; as author- 
ized by Congress, under State law, or 
recognized by Congress, perhaps. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I mean, 
if the corporation itself has been created 
by an act of Congress, this section would 
not apply, as I understand it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. But all 
other corporations would cease to oper- 
ate in 1948 unless the Congress in the 
meantime passed legislation setting 
them up? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They would be 
liquidated and dissolved if not operating 
under Federal charters. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. So the 
net result of the bill, as I understand, 
will be, first of all, that all Government 
corporations will make an annual budg- 
etary report to Congress, and they will 
be audited in order to prevent action by 
the corporations which is contrary to the 
intent of Congress with regard to them; 
and second, that after 1948 there will not 
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be in existence any Government corpora- 
tions except those duly authorized by 
specific action of the Congress. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Unless Congress 
extends them and authorizes them to 
continue. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Why is it 
considered necessary to limit the holdings 
of Government bonds by corporations? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The bill does 
not limit that, it just provides that these 
corporations can issue bonds and deben- 
tures of $100,000 without taking it up 
with the Treasury. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. Something has been 
said here about the attitude of the Comp- 
troller General with reference to one 
particular section. Is it not true that 
the Comptroller General highly favors 
the passage of this bill? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. He not 
only favors it, but recommended it in 
very strong and persuasive language. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wish to commend 
the gentleman for his industry in pre- 
senting this bill and for his fine work on 
the committee. His explanation here on 
the floor has demonstrated that this 
measure has already been too long de- 
layed. May I ask the gentleman to cover 
one point briefly. The gentleman re- 
calls that I raised the question of the 
economy of having two audits. I think 
the gentleman covered that very well in 
the hearings, but for the benefit of the 
House I wish he would cover that briefly 
now. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I anticipated 
the. question by calling attention to the 
fact that in section 301 we affirmatively 
require the Comptrcller General to give 
careful consideration to those adminis- 
trative audits that are now required by 
law to be made. We did not prevent him, 
when he audited the head agency, if he 
found that something was wrong with a 
subsidiary organization, from going into 
that and ferreting it out and reporting 
it to Congress and auditing it. However, 
we did undertake to prevent a duplica- 
tion in expenditures, because the House 
will keep in mind that all of these corpo- 
rations pay for these audits out of their 
funds ultimately, and they are required 
by the specific provisions of this bill to 
do so. 

Mr. CHURCH. There is no release of 
the responsibility of the corporations to 
audit their own affairs? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There is no re- 
lease when required by Congress, or for 
the functioning of the corporations. We 
do prohibit private audits that would be a 
repetition of these Government audits 
that will be made by the Comptroller 
General, and properly so. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. I understand that the 
Treasury Department has not been 
audited by independent auditors since its 
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inception. Why should it not be in- 
cluded, and why should we not know 
more about what really is taking place, 
so that a lot of the inaccurate statements 
in regard to money in circulation may 
be finally straightened out? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not know 
of any provision in the Budget and 
Accounting Act that exempis the Treas- 
ury Department from the provisions of 
that act. On the contrary, for 20 years 
and more I have considered the Budget 
recommendations with respect to the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
annually, and the Treasury Department 
is under the Budget and Accounting Act 
and is not exempted in any way. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
has called attention to the fact that 
we have 63, I believe, of these corpora- 
tions. Most of them have come into 
being in the last 10 or 12 years. Evi- 
dently, from what the gentleman has 
said, Congress has been rather derelict 
in its duty in not having had an ac- 
counting long before now. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The RFC’ was 
established under Hoover, but it is never 
too late to repent. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Now, in the 
last days, when we are about to eliminate 
some of these agencies, we are talking 
about auditing them. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe we are a little late? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
The gentleman has consumed 1 hour, 
and if further time is yielded to him it 
will have to be by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield one additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for one additional minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. When we ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
this final question was asked me: “How 
much money will the Government of the 
United States lose because of these war 
corporations?” I answered then as I 
answer now, “Frankly, I do not know.” 
But $9,200000,000 has been advanced 
by the Federal Treasury to build many 
of the plants for war facilities, and for 
food subsidies and production. We may 
realize 10 percent on some of that $9,- 
200,000,000. We may realize more, and 
I trust we will, but it is difficult and 
really impossible at this time to forecast 
the losses. We know enough to know 
that the war losses will be enormous. I 
will say that under the terms of this 
bill the Congress will be advised annually 
as to the progress and liquidation of these 
corporations. 

Congress owes it to the taxpayers to 
safeguard the public funds invested in 
Government corporations. Control and 
examination are essential to protect the 
integrity of the corporations. Efficient 
Government corporations should wel- 
come examination and inefficient corpo- 
rations should be subjected to audit and 
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scrutiny. The bill will not destroy cor- 
porations, but it will enable the Con- 
gress, as the stockholders of the people, 
to follow up, examine, scrutinize, and 
protect the investments of the taxpayers. 
The bill is the most forward step toward 
promoting the sound financial struc- 
ture of the Government that could be 
taken by the Congress. It marks an 
advance in the right direction that has 
been too long delayed. It provides for 
coordination and for control by pro- 
viding budgets and audits that are sound 
and in the public interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, notice 
has been served that after October 31, 
1945, funds provided under the humani- 
tarian Lanham Act will not be available 
for the continuance of child-welfare 
centers throughout the country. This 
creates a most critical situation in many 
sections of the country. 

The Pacific Coast States of California, 
Oregon, and Washington have been a 
vast training center for hundreds of 
thousands of men drafted into the armed 
services. Because they were to be lo- 
cated in these training camps for some 
periods of time, thousands of men 
brought their wives and children to live 
near them. Unable to adequately sup- 
port their families on the small allow- 
ances given by the Government, these 
wives took positions in all kinds of work 
to supplement their family incomes. 

In the city of San Francisco and the 
bay area this problem is more acute than 
in any other section of the United States. 
San Francisco is the world’s greatest 
port of embarkation at the present time. 
Thousands of mothers, with their chil- 
dren, have located in San Francisco and 
the bay area, where they will remain 
until their husbands return from over- 
seas. Many of them are employed in 
productive work because it is necessary 
for them to continue helping in the sup- 
port of their children. 

While it is true that war work has 
stopped in most sections of the country, 
it is not true in San Francisco and the 
San Francisco Bay area. At the end of 
August more than 400 ships were in San 
Francisco Bay shipyards for repairs and 
reconditioning. This work will continue 
as long as we have troops overseas. 
Until all of these ships have been com- 
pletely reconditioned there will be full 
employment for many of these mothers 
in the shipyards and related industries. 

The children of men still in our armed 
forces deserve every opportunity we can 
give them. These good mothers, ear- 
nestly striving to keep their homes intact, 
should receive every assistance our Gov- 
ernment can give them. It will be tragic 
to close these child centers when they are 
so badly needed. 

The situation is so acute in the city of 
San Francisco that almost every public 
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organization interested in social welfare 
has urged and petitioned the mainte- 
nance of these child centers. Congress 
should take immediate steps to guaran- 
tee the continuance of them as long as 
they are needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include as a part of my remarks 
a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Education of the City and County of San 
Francisco on September 4, 1945. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Resolved, That this board of education does 
hereby memorialize the President of the 
United States to take such steps as may be 
necessary to continue to provide for the main- 
tenance of child-care centers in the city and 
county of San Francisco until such time as 
the services of working mothers may be dis- 
pensed with; and further 

Resolved, That Governor Warren be urged 
to include in a call for the next special session 
of the legislature any legislation needed for 
the continuance of the authority of school 
districts to operate child-care centers with 
Federal funds until the services of working 
mothers may be dispensed with; further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to His Excellency, Earl C. Warren, Gov- 
ernor of the State of California, as well as to 
United States Senators Downry and KNnow- 
LAND and Congressmen WELCH and HAVENNER. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH. Iam glad to yield to my 
colleague from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
endorse what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has said concerning the child-care 
centers. May I contribute to his remarks 
by saying that the problem is just as acute 
in southern California in Los Angeles 
County, not only because of the working 
mothers, but because of the wives of the 
thousands of servicemen who are await- 
ing the return of their husbands from the 
South Pacific. In southern California we 
have some of the largest training camps, 
where the wives of servicemen who are 
awaiting the return of their husbands 
need the help of the child-care centers to 
take care of their children. It would be 
a tragedy if the child-care centers were 
shut off. In endorsing my colleague’s re- 
marks, I urge the Congress to give serious 
consideration to this humanitarian prop- 
osition. 

Mr. WELCH. I appreciate my col- 
league’s statement. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH. I yield. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, in my 
district conditions exist almost identical 
with those which the gentleman has 
mentioned in the bay area around San 
Francisco. I met with a great. many of 
the social agencies in my district while 
I was there recently during the recess. 
The social welfare agencies are at their 
wits’ end as to what to do when this order 
becomes effective and the day nurseries 
and recreational centers for children are 
closed. Literally thousands of families 
in that area who have come there as war 
workers and the families of servicemen 
have young children who are receiving 
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care in these day nurseries. There will 
be no way to take care of them while the 
mothers are working if the nurseries are 
closed. It is still a war problem and not 
a local one. It is a very urgent problem 
that the Congress should face, and at 
least give temporary relief until the local 
agencies or the State agencies can act, if 
it is ultimately determined they should 
be the ones to take over the problem. At 
the present time they cannot act. I urge 
the Congress to act at once so these nur- 
series can be maintained to care for 
children of veterans and war workers. 

Mr, WELCH. I thank the gentleman 
from Oregon for his remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I want 
to supplement the gentleman’s fine state- 
ment. Probably the most acute place in 
California with reference to this situa- 
tion is the city of Vallejo. We are doing 
all we can to get the Federal Government 
to carry out the letter and spirit of the 
Lanham Act by taking care of these very 
situations. The entire problem there is 
due 100 percent to the impact of the 
war. I hope the Members of Congress 
and the Federal agencies will give heed 
to the gentleman’s warning about the 
continuance of these projects so long 
as the effects of the war impact are in 
those communities. 

Mr. WELCH. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH. I yield to my colleagu 
from California. . 

Mr. HAVENNER. I want to endorse 
the recommendations made by my col- 
league from San Francisco for the con- 
tinuation of this very important service 
for the children of working mothers and 
the wives and widows of servicemen in 
particular. I have had scores of letters 
from mothers in San Francisco saying 
that they would not know how to get 
along, how to keep their families decent - 
ly, unless this service should be con- 
tinued. The appeal for continuation of 
the service has been endorsed by every 
civic agency in San Francisco. 

Mr. WELCH. That is true, and I 
thank my colleague. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH. I yield to my colleague 
from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. I wish to endorse and 
supplement the statement made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia. I have been informed that at the 
present time more than 40 percent of 
the children in the child-care centers in 
Los Angeles County and in California 
are children of men still in the armed 
forces. So certainly it becomes the obli- 
gation of the Federal Government to 
have these children well cared for. 
There are more than 21,000 such chil- 
dren in the State of California, and over 
half of them are in Los Angeles County. 
They have held mass meetings there. I 
have received more letters on this sub- 
ject in, the last 2 weeks than on any other 
subject. I hope the Congress will take 
whatever steps may be necessary, at 
least to extend the use of these funds 
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for a period of several months, until the 
tate of California can get in line to do 
its duty. 

Mr. WELCH. I appreciate my col- 
league’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
WELCH] has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Benver}. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
part of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was ino objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WuItTInc- 
TON] made as fine a statement in support 
of a measure considered by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole as I have heard since I 
became a Member of this House. I do 
not know a Member who is more thor- 
oughly conversant with his subject than 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON]. I do not know what any- 
one could add to the excellent statement 
he has madé for this measure. He has 
answered all questions of the skeptics in 
committee, out of committee, and on the 
floor of the House. I am sure there will 
not be an adverse vote on the floor 
against this bill. I have indicated to the 
chairman an” some of the members of 
the committee that I propose to use most 
of the time allotted to me on some ques- 
tions other than those pertinent to this 
measure. 

Mr, BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will tke 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. The bill specifically lists 
the different corporations that come 
within its provisions. Does that mean 
that there are other Government corpo- 
rations that are excluded from the pro- 
visions of the bill? 

Mr. BENDER. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] wish 
to answer the question? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I believe the 
gentleman has answered it correctly. 
This includes every corporation we were 
able to ascertain or that any agency of 
the Government was able to ascertain, 
including some that were in liquidation 
put in here to make assurance doubly 
sure that we had omitted none. 

Mr. BENDER. If any corporation has 
been omitted and the gentleman will let 
us have the name of the corporation we 
shall be pleased to add it. 

As the United States Congress recon- 
venes- to consider the many complex 
problems immediately before the Na- 
tion, it is important that the guiding 
lines of national policy be clarified and 
redrawn to avoid the danger of losing 
ourselves in the multiplicity of details 
which must be considered. © 

In my judgment there are three basic 
problems which must be solved by Con- 
gress in cooperation with the executive 
department of our Government and our 
military staffs. These issues are: 

First. The determination of he most 
effective methods of establishing and 
maintaining a genuine world peace in 
which the causes of war are eliminated. 


Second. The restoration of American 
military personnel to civilian life as 
speedily as possible. 

Third. The establishment of a peace- 
time economy at home capable of fur- 
nishing full employment by private in- 
dustry to all who seek work. 

1. To achieve the first objective of 
this policy, it is clearly essential that 
the capacity of those nations which have 
adopted aggressive warfare as part of 
their political philosophy be disarmed 
and kept disarmed. The capacity of 
both Japan and Germany to wage war 
must be utterly obliterated and that de- 
struction must not be repaired as time 
goes by. 

Obviously enough, the supervision of 
the processes by which we dismantle the 
industries of the former Axis countries 
and the methods by which we seek to 
reeducate the peoples of these lands 
must be the primary responsibility of the 
United Nations. Both the policing and 
the retraining of the conquered aggres- 
sors will necessarily require the long- 
continued presence of thousands of men 
and women from our own land on for- 
eign soil. It is a major task of Congress 
to establish conditions which will induce 
our own citizens voluntarily and happily 
to engage in this work of reconstruction. 

Military service overseas must be com- 
pensated at higher rates of pay; educa- 
tional opportunities must be provided; 
living standards must be raised to at- 
tract alert and able military and civilian 


personnel for these assignments. Noth-- 


ing less will suffice, for on our ability to 
do this job effectively may rest the en- 
tire future of our own country, and, in- 
deed, of mankind. 

The policing and retraining of Nazi 
Germany has been well begun. There, 
cooperative and immediately contiguous 
members of the United Nations who have 
suffered two disastrous wars in one gen- 
eration can be relied upon to act strongly 
in their own self-interest. In the treat- 
ment of Japan, the prospects for equal 
success are not yet apparent. 

Thus far, the occupation of the main 
islands of Japan has been an exclusively 
American task. It should be expanded 
at once to include occupation forces from 
other nations, particularly from those 
nations which have felt most closely the 
complete impact of the Japanese thrust 
for world dominion. China and Aus- 
tralia have been more sensitive to the 
threat of conquest than our own great 
Nation. The people of China under- 
stand the Japanese more thoroughly 
than any other people. The American 
temperament is almost instinctively an- 
tagonistic to the occupation of alien 
lands. Moreover, our individual Amer- 
ican soldiers, trained in the schools of 
our own country to ready sympathy and 
frequently susceptible to outward kind- 
ness, are unlikely to make good police- 
men. To keep Japan disarmed and to 
undertake the change in mental attitude 
necessary if she is to alter her views on 
the imperial destiny of the Japanese Em- 
pire, we shall require years of tough- 
minded occupation. This can be—and 
must be—undertaken in cooperation 
with the United Nations. 

But this is only the first aspect of the 
problem of preventing future wars. Our 


Government must work closely and in- 
cessantly with the new Social and Eco- 
nomic Council of the United Nations to 
remove the sources of friction which fur- 
nish the sparks of war. There can be 
no better assurance of world peace than 
the raising of living standards of men 
and women everywhere. Contented 
peoples wiil not heed warmongers. 

2. The second immediate task before 
us must be the restoration of American 
military personnel to civilian life as rap- 
idly as possible. We must set up many 
more separation centers than are now in 
operation to speed this process. All eli- 
gible servicemen in our country who are 
awaiting discharge should be furloughed 
home and recalled to their separation 
center when the center is ready to act in 
their discharge. 

Such a policy would be a recognition of 
the human side of our military needs. 
By permitting our men to come home 
while awaiting their discharge they 
would have an opportunity to investigate 
business openings, plan for additional 
education, and be reunited with their 
families. 

In addition, men overseas are entitled 
to much more definite information on the 
plans concerning their own cases than is 
now being offered. Every man in a for- 
eign land should be informed as to the 
schedule of his return. Such informa- 
tion is certainly ascertainable and would 
end the interminable flood of rumors 
which make life so uncertain to our men 
overseas. Those who are scheduled for 
relatively late shipment home should be 
offered educational opportunities on 
levels identical with those now available 
at home, and if necessary educational 
centers should be established at central 
points for their convenience. 

The GI bill of rights which has been 
so justly criticized in its operation must 
be quickly amended to provide for a more 
substantial mustering-out pay, a more 
liberalized loan policy, and a clarification 
of former job rights. 

Perhaps more than any one of these 
things, there must be an end to the im- 
patient attitude of some military admin- 
istrative personnel. Perhaps there was 
some excuse for the treatment of men 
in uniform as part of a vast army with 
little real opportunity for individualized 
attention during hostilities. There is no 
longer any justification for such an atti- 
tude. Our returning soldiers are not 
collections of serial numbers, and their 
problems today can demand personal at- 

ention from those charged with these 
responsibilities. 

3. Nothing we can do on the interna- 
tional scene or in aiding our returning 
servicemen and their families will be 
equal in effectiveness to the establish- 
ment of a peacetime home economy ca- 
pable of furnishing full employment by 
private enterprise to all who seek work. 

There seems to be an idea abroad in 
the land that somehow or other the 
Government must take care of every- 
body with Government jobs. Back in 
1938, when I was first elected to Congress, 
I recall that we had 78,000 men on WPA 
in the city of Cleveland. Frankly, Gov- 
ernment employment is not the answer. 
This Government today owes approxi- 
mately $275,000,000,000, and after the 
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various corporations organized by RFC 
come to an end we will find that we pos- 
sibly owe an additional $25,000,000,000. 

It has been variously estimated that 
the national wealth of the United States 
was never over $300,000,000,000, and 
when the country is in the hole to the 
extent of what the country is worth, the 
country is broke. This business of 
operating with bales of money, as they 
operate in some of these foreign coun- 
tries, is not in order here. I hope the 
dollars that we are talking about today 
will at least have the value of the dollars 
of today. The dollar of today in America 
certainly is not the dollar of 5 years ago. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Who got us into this ter- 
rible mess that this country is in, which 
the gentleman is now describing? Who 
spent all this money? We have asked the 
question for years where we were going 
to get it, but we never could get an 
answer. Will the gentleman tell us who 
is responsible? 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman asks a 
question. I refer to the statement made 
by the President of the United States in 
discussing Pearl Harbor. He said all the 
people were responsible for Pear] Harbor. 
Frankly, I disagree with that point of 
view. Butin reply to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the fact of the matter is 
that the people voted for the present ad- 
ministration and voted for it four times. 
It seems to me that they were gluttons 
for punishment. But in any event, in 
this country where we have majority rule, 
the people voted for it. They wanted it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And they got it. 

Mr. BENDER. They got it, and they 
got it with a vengeance. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The administra- 
tion got the votes by buying them with 
taxpayers’ money; is not that a fact? 

Mr. BENDER. May I say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that he is correct. 
In my own city, in 1938, 78,000 were on 
WPA, receiving Government checks at 
the rate of $15 a week. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In other words, 
the administration attained its power 
with taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. BENDER. There is no question 
at all about that. 

Mr. RICH. Who is going to pay now 
for the administration the people have 
elected in the last 4 years? 

Mr. BENDER. I met a professor on 
the train going home one week end, 
This professor made this very interesting 
observation. He said, “Well, we owe 
this money, but we owe it to ourselves.” 
That professor made a very “screwy” ob- 
servation. We do not owe it to our- 
selves, we owe it to each other. When 
I have a Government bond, a Liberty 
bond, or one of these War bonds, you 
owe me that money. You are a part of 
the Government, asIam. If you have 
a bond, I owe it to you, because we are 
all a part of the United States Govern- 
ment. We cannot write it off. 


Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not interested 
so much in who got us into it, as most 
of us know about that, but the gentleman 
said that he owed it and I owed it, that 
we are going to pay each other. The 
gentleman knows very well we are going 
to shove it off on the returning veterans 
and let them and their descendants 
Pay it. 

Mr. BENDER. I hope that that will 
not be ‘he case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is just exactly 
what is happening and the gentleman 
knows it very well. 

Mr. BENDER. I hope that will not 
be the case, but I think that is in the 
minds of some people. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman made the 
statement that he heard a man in a 
pullman say that we owed this debt to 
ourselves. The gentleman said it was 
a “screwy” statement for any man to 
make. Did not the gentleman hear that 
same statement coming from one of the 
Chief Executives of this country a few 
years ago? 

Mr. BENDER. Of course. We have 
heard all kinds of conversation. Talk is 
cheap. In this country for many years a 
radio voice had the country all hypno- 
tized. Many were not thinking very 
much about anything else except listening 
to that radio voice, and they got conver- 
sation, loads of it. 

Mr. RICH. The chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means is with 
us now. Probably he can tell us how 
we can get the money to pay off all this 
great debt that we have created, because 
the Committee on Ways and Means is re- 
sponsible for raising the funds. Prob- 
ably if the gentleman were to ask that 
question of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, he might be able to give us 
some enlightenment. 

Mr. BENDER. I am sure he would 
tell us that there is no short cut, and that 
all of us have to pay through the nose, 
that only through taxation can we pos- 
sibly pay off this debt. When you carry 
a debt in this country 10 times larger 
than we knew anything about 10 years 
ago, if you havé an idea that somehow 
or other there is some short cut or that 
you can get around it and that you do 
not have to pay the debt, you are just 
as “screwy” as that professor was. You 
have to pay. It is a part of your per- 
sonal obligation. If you have repudia- 
tion or inflation, you have conditions 
comparable to the conditions that some 
of the returning Congressmen tell us now 
exist in foreign countries, where they 
have to pay as much as $1,500 for a 
fountain pen, and as much as $4,000 for 
a@ meal. 

I will say frankly to the gentleman, I 
am in favor of any legislation which will 
provide for better conditions for the 
average citizen in our country, providing 
that such legislation does not in any way 
rock the boat as far as our entire econ- 
omy is concerned. 

I have a letter here from a lady con- 
stituent of mine from Rittman, Ohio, 
and I would like to read it to you: 
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It is almost more than we mothers of re- 
turned prisoners of war can take when we 
see pictures of President Truman pinning 
on a Distinguished Service Medal on Harry 
Hopkins. He who had ev easy, sit- 
ting behind a desk in comfort, traveling in 
luxury, getting a whale of a salary while our 
boys were on a starvation diet, almost freezing 
for want of clothes, locked in boxcars, barns, 
and railroad stations through bombings, and 
now since they were fortunate enough to live 
through this torture, they are forgotten. 


This is typical of thousands of letters I 
am receiving, and when I say thousands, 
I do not mean hundreds. Perhaps this 
lady draws on her imagination a little, 
but in any event this is the temper of the 
American people today, and this letter is 
typical of the kind of letters which come 
to my desk by the thousands. The letter 
says further: 

They are never mentioned on the radio, 
in the news, or by the Government. 

Yes, everybody talked how terrible the 
atrocities were, but since they are back, no 
mention is made as to how they are to be 
repaid for their suffering. 

We who know what they have endured feel 
they should be discharged. They have paid 
enough for freedom. Instead they are keep- 
ing them in camps as “clean-up boys,” “salad 
makers,” and even sent back to the Infantry, 

Many of these boys are going a. w. o. 1. 
saying, “If the Army cannot be fair to me I 
won't play fair either.” Is this the American 
way? Are we supposed to just be quiet and 
take what they hand to our boys? They 
couldn't earn points in prison camps, so some 
arrangement should be made at once. They 
can’t take much more without cracking up. 
Do you want our jnsane institutions to be 
filled to overflowing? 

Please try to do something for these boys. 
My son was a prisoner of war for 8 months 
in Germany and I know what I am talking 
about. He is a “salad maker” now and 
writes, “We are the forgotten men.” 


Mrs. N. M. WENGER. 
RITTMAN, OHIO. 


The people of the United States have 
seen our country turn from depression 
to prosperity through the manufacture 
of the destructive weapons of warfare. 
It will be difficult to persuade any right-. 
thinking citizen of our Nation that the 
ingenuity and skill which produced this 
wartime record cannot be utilized for 
the fulfillment of a better life for all 
men. We must be mindful of the fact 
that there are still large areas of our 
land where living standards are distress- 
ingly low. There are huge areas in for- 
eign countries which have been devas- 
tated. They must be rebuilt. Our in- 
dustry has the technology and the “know- 
how” to rebuild them. Our people have 
the skill. They have equally the will 
to aid in this effort. For they know that 
today the prosperity of the entire world, 
and indeed its ability to survive, may well 
rest upon the decisions we make right 
here in this country in the next few 
years. 

The prospects may frighten some. 
They will not discourage Americans who 
have overcome obstacle after obstacle to 
become the greatest producing nation on 
earth. We must take our stand now, 
American industry, encouraged by do- 
mestic policies, must expand to cover the 
globe. American resources must make 
possible an international lifting of living 
standards which will be reflected in 
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world-wide prosperity and enduring 
peace. Nothing less will achieve this 
goal. Nothing less must be contem- 
plated by the framers of American policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] has 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RIcH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, there is be- 
ing presented to the committee today 
a bill providing for the financial con- 
trol of Government corporations. This 
is a bill that has been very long overdue. 
This should have been enacted 10 years 
ago and the Congress has been derelict 
in its duty because it has not enacted 
this legislation. I have proposed it for 
years. I am glad that it comes before 
us today with the unanimity of opinion 
that seems to exist among the members 
of the committee because all of them 
seem to realize today that we do need to 
have financial control of these Govern- 
ment corporations. All private corpora- 
tions have an audit because it’s good 
sound business for them to do so and it’s 
good business for the Government to 
audit its corporations. 

There has been and is at the present 
time some corporations that do not want 
to come under the scrutiny of the Comp- 
troller General, but, in my opinion, it is 
up to the Congress to see to it that all 
Government corporations are audited so 
that the people of the country may know 
just what is happening. 

I wish the Members could have been 
present at the hearings when Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren told the com- 
mittee about the duplication of effort in 
the various departments, bureaus, and 
corporations of this Government. It is 
a shame and a crime that we have gone 
on for so long a time without consolidat- 
ing these various bureaus and various 
functions of the Government depart- 
ments and corporations. The taxpayers 
of the country are being compelled today 
to pay for the inefficiency of Government 
operations and you have been very dere- 
lict in your Government duties I must 
admit. 

fr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Iyield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I have been in- 
terested for a long time in seeing this 
sort of measure brought up for considera- 
tion and passage and I intend to vote for 
it. However, I have not the confidence it 
will do what some hope it will or believe 
it ought. I do not believe it is possible to 
control the finances of a Government 
corporation. In my opinion, the only way 
to control the finances of a Government 
corporation is to abolish it and I hope the 
day is not far distant when the Congress 
will make a clean sweep and abolish 
practically all of the existent Govern- 
ment corporations. 

Mr. RICH. I think if all Members of 
Congress were as interested in seeing 
good business practices followed by the 
Government as is the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, they would do exactly 
as he suggests. There is no reason why 
we should have the Government in all 
the kinds of business that it is in today. 
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We are going to ruin private initiative in 
this country, the thing that made the 
country the greatest Nation on the face 
of the earth. If we do not stop the Com- 
munists in the Government from going 
ahead and taking over and making our 
form of Government communistic, 
American freedom, American liberty and 
American independence will be lost. I 
think the same as the gentleman of Ohio 
does and I am glad that he brought the 
point out at this particular time. 

We have a hundred and one corpora- 
tions owned and controlled by this Gov- 
ernment. Some people do not want Lind- 
say Warren to go into their corporations. 
Why? They are afraid that the people 
will become enlightened. They are 
afraid that the people of this country 
will know all the things that are hap- 
pening, and that is what I want to see 
done so that the people of this country 
will know the true facts by having these 
corporations audited, and so that Con- 
gress will be in a position whereby it can 
change and regulate every corporation 
that is in existence until it is put out of 
business. I do not fear any harm that 
will come to anyone by the enactment of 
this legislation. It will only injure those 
who do not want to lose their easy jobs 
and their snaps by getting off the Federal 
payroll. They are the only fellows that 
are going to be hurt, and I want to hurt 
them just about as quick as I can and 
about as bad as I can, because I believe 
that we ought to work and earn and save, 
and we certainly will have to do that if 
we are going to save this country of ours. 
I want to save this country of ours if it 
is possible. This bill should save the 
country millions and millions of dollars. 
It should lead to the cutting out of many 
functions and departments of govern- 
ment that are not necessary, to encour- 
age private initiative and get the Gov- 
ernment out of business. Let us keep 
America American. Let us keep the 
American standard of living high. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 14 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time to discuss an 
amendment I propose to offer to section 
301 of the bill. The amendment reads: 

On page 11, line 3, after the period, insert 
the following: 

“In the case of any wholly owned or mixed- 
ownership Government corporation which is 
specifically required by law to be examined 
at least annually by examiners appointed or 
designated by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, such examinations shall be in lieu of the 
requirements of sections 105, 106, 202, and 
203 of this act and of section 5 of the act of 
February 24, 1945 (Public L w 4, 79th Cong.); 
but the Comptroller General shall from time 
to time review the scope of such examination 
and the adequacy of the reports thereof, and 
may make such report thereon in writing 
which he deems advisable to the Farm Credit 
Administration, to the President, and to the 
Congress.” 


I am in accord with the general ob- 
jective of this legislation; namely, to 
bring Government corporations and 
their transactions and operations under 
annual scrutiny by Congress, and to re- 
store to Congress appropriate control 
over the financial operations of such 
agencies. I want to commend the com- 
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mittee for the many constructive im- 
provements they have made in this bill 
as compared with the original bill— 
specifically with respect to corporations 
serving agriculture. There still remains, 
however, a serious weakness in the audit- 
ing requirements as they affect the corpo- 
rations which are under the supervision 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

Under the provisions of the bill as it 
now stands, “the financial transactions 
of wholly owned Government corpora- 
tions shall be audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office in accordance with the 
principles and procedures applicable to 
commercial corporate transactions and 
under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Comptroller General 
of the United States” (sec. 105). The bill 
also contains a similar requirement with 
respect to the auditing of the financial 
transactions of mixed-ownership Gov- 
ernment corporations for any period 
during which Government capital has 
been invested therein. (Sec. 202.) 

In addition, there is a general provi- 
sion, section 301 (a), which requires 
every corporation to “reimburse the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for the full cost of 
any such audit as billed therefor by the 
Comptroller General.” It is further pro- 
vided in section 301 (a) “that in making 
the audits provided in said sections, the 
Comptroller General shall, to the fullest 
extent deemed by him to be practicable, 
utilize reports of examinations of Gov- 
ernment corporations made by a super- 
vising administrative agency pursuant to 
law.” 

This means that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral would be required to audit such 
agencies under the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration as the Federal land banks, the 
production credit corporations, the cen- 
tral banks for cooperatives, and the re- 
gional banks for cooperatives, the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation, and 
the Federal intermediate credit banks— 
except that he is required to utilize “to 
the fullest extent deemed by him to be 
practicable,” the reports of examina- 
tions of these corporations made by the 
Farm Credit Administration, which, in 
this case, is the supervising administra- 
tive agency. 

There is no justifiable reason for Con- 
gress requiring a separate audit of these 
farm-credit agencies by the Comptroller 
General. These corporations stand in an 
entirely different class from Government 
corporations which have been set up by 
Executive order and not by statutes en- 
acted by Congress. In the case of these 
farm-credit corporations, they have all 
been established pursuant to enabling 
acts enacted by Congress; and Congress, 
by various statutes, has specifically 
charged the Farm Credit Administration 
with the responsibility not only of ex- 
amining regularly and carefully the fiscal 
operations of these various corpora- 
tions but also exercising supervision of 
these institutions. 

At the end of my remarks I will insert 
in the Recorp the various provisions in 
the statutes under which Congress has 
placed specific responsibilities upon the 
Parm Credit Administration to make 
such regular and thorough examinations 
of these various corporations, 
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For example, in the case of the Fed- 
eral land banks, the law now requires 
the Farm Credit Administration to have 
a thorough examination made of these 
banks at least once a year. The law fur- 
ther requires that “farm-credit exam- 
iners shall be subject to the same re- 
quirements, responsibilities, and penal- 
ties as are applicable to national-bank 
examiners under chapters 2 and 3 of 
title 12 (U. S. Code) and other provi- 
sions of law.” The existing statutes 
also require similar examinations by 
these farm-credit examiners of various 
other corporations under the supervision 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

Furthermore, these examinations 
which are required by law to be made 
by the Farm Credit Administration go 
far beyond the scope of the audit. They 
include not only a thorough audit of 
fiscal and financial matters, but they 
also make a thorough examination of the 
operations of these institutions to see 
if they are carrying out all of the farm 
credit laws and rules and regulations 
thereunder in all of their operations and 
activities. 

The cost of these examinations by 
examiners of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration is now required by law to be as- 
sessed against these corporations. 
Hence, in the last analysis, the farmer 
borrowers pay the cost of these exami- 
nations. 

If another audit by the Comptroller 
General is to be required to be assessed 
against these corporations, it will be the 
farmer borrowers, in the last analysis, 
who will have to pay the cost of this 
additional audit. Thus, if this bill passes 
in its present form, the Comptroller 
General can make independent and com- 
plete audit of any and all of these cor- 
porations under the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and assess the entire cost 
upon these corporations, thus imposing 
a double burden upon the farmer bor- 
rowers. This is an unnecessary and un- 
fair burden to be imposed upon farmers 
who borrow from these institutions. 

Congress has already adequately safe- 

uarded the borrowers, the investing 
public, and the Government’s invest- 
ments through farm credit statutes 
which prescribe the extent and manner 
through which these corporations are to 
be supervised and regulated by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Now, why should Congress come along 
and require another agency of the Fed- 
eral Government to duplicate what the 
Farm Credit Administration is already 
doing in the manner already prescribed 
by Congress? I am in agreement that 
Congress should impose proper safe- 
guards around the operations of Gov- 
ernment corporations, but it simply does 
not make sense to me for Congress to 
provide two agencies to audit these farm 
credit agencies and impose a double cost 
upon the farmer borrowers. I can see no 
useful purpose whatever that can be ac- 
complished by such a requirement. 

Under the amendment which I have 
suggested, in the case of any wholly 
owned or mixed-ownership Government 
corporation which is specifically required 
by law to be examined at least annually 
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by examiners appointed or designated by 
the Farm Credit Administration, such 
examination shall be in lieu of the re- 
quirements in this bill for audits by the 
Comptroller General and the require- 
ments of section 5 of the act of February 
24, 1945. 

However, I have provided that the 
Comptroller General “shall, from time to 
time, review the scope of such examina- 
tion and the adequacy of the reports 
thereof” and I have also authorized him 
to “make such report thereon in writing 
which he deems advisable to the Farm 
Credit Administration, to the President, 
and to the Congress.” Under this pro- 
vision the Comptroller General must, 
from time to time, review the scope and 
adequacy of examinations and reports 
made by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and if he finds that they are inade- 
quate or if he finds anything to criticize 
in them, he is authorized to make ap- 
propriate reports to the Farm Credit 
Administration, to the President, and to 
the Congress. It seems to me that this 
provision will accomplish every needed 
purpose so far as these farm credit 
agencies are concerned, and will avoid 
placing an unnecessary burden and ex- 
pense upon -these agencies and their 
farmer borrowers. 

I desire also to insert at the end of 
my remarks a letter I have received from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
strongly indorsing my amendment. 

What will happen if the amendment 
is not adopted is this. The audit made 
under the existing law by the Farm Credit 
Administration is paid for by your local 
farm organization. The Farm Credit 
Administration has to make some four 
or five thousand audits every year, due 
to the fact that the audit has to be car- 
ried down to the local land bank associa- 
tions, local P. C. A. Association, and so 
forth. Now they come along and require 
the General Accounting Office to dupli- 
cate every bit of this work. What does 
that mean? Under the provisions of the 
bill the cost of that duplication will be 
passed right down to your local associ- 
ation, and when the local associations 
find out that they have been charged 
twice for the audit, you are going to hear 
from them, meaning by “you” those of 
you who represent farm districts. Ihave 
never heard a complaint about a single 
examination made by the Farm Credit 
Administration. As a matter of fact, I 
do not know of a single Government de- 
partment that has a higher standard set 
for its auditors. The reports are accepted 
by the country at large, and the best 
evidence of the fact is that the Federal 
farm land-bank bonds are selling right 
up with Government bonds today. If the 
investing public thought there was any- 
thing wrong with the audit those bonds 
would be at the bottom. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. Is it not a fact that the 
Comptroller General under the proposed 
bill could accept the examinations of 
these auditors of whom the gentleman 
speaks? 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. The language is 
mandatory. He has to make the exam- 
ination. Let me read the language: 

Provided further, That in making the 
audits provided in said sections the Comp- 
troller General shall, to the fullest extent 
deemed by him to be practicable, utilize re- 
ports of examinations of Government cor- 
porations made by a supervising administra- 
tive agency pursuant to law. 


Under that language, the Comptroller 
General could “to the fullest extent 
deemed by him to be practicable” use the 
audits that have been made by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Mr. HENRY. So it would not neces- 
sarily be a duplication of effort. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not know if 
there would be a complete duplication 
or not. I do know that the bill makes it 
mandatory upon the General Account- 
ing Office to make audit known. 
Here you have an auditing agency set up 
that is recognized from one end of this 
eountry to the other as being one of the 
most competent auditing agencies in 
America. You are going to disregard its 
work, paid for by the farms of America, 
and provide for a second audit by the 
General Accounting Office, and saddle 
every penny of that cost upon the 
farmers. 

Mr. HENRY. Does the distinguished 
gentleman disagree with the statement 
made by the Comptroller General: 

For every exemption granted from its pro- 
visions, the Congress will lose just that much 
of the benefit to be obtained from this uni- 
form pattern of cOntrol and independent re- 
port, 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. I certainly do, 
when it comes to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, because we have a real 
audit made by that Administration, and 
have had from the beginning. This 
Congress set the pattern. This Congress 
said that those auditors shall measure 
up in standard to the examiners of the 
Federal land banks, one of the highest 
standards we have in this country. 

Mr. HENRY. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s Office is, after all, an arm of ‘he 
Congress. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. So is the Farm 
Security Administration. But the 
Comptroller General’s Office is not 
staffed by men of the type of the Federal 
bank examiners. Everyone knows that. 
Yet the auditors in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, under act of this Congress, 
have to measure up to such a standard. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MANASCO. Under the audit pro- 
visions of the First Deficiency Act of 
1945, Public, No. 40, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is already directed to make these 
audits. They are not the commercial 
type of audits such as we have provided 
in this bill but are direct Government 
audits. It means they have to audit 
every voucher and everything else, and 
the cost is imposed on the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman is 
talking about the George law now? 











1945 


Mr. MANASCO. I am talking about 
the First Deficiency Act. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Under the George 
Act, passed in February 1945, that is true, 
but you do away with the George Act in 
this proposed legislation. 

Mr. MANASCO. The First Deficiency, 
Act provides that. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Here we have an 
agency set up to audit these farm credit 
organizations. ’ 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentle- 
man’s statement that this bill does away 
with the George Act, with all due defer- 
ence, is utterly inaccurate. 

The George act provides for the audit- 
ing of all Government corporations. So 
does this act. Under the George Act the 
Farm Credit Administration contended 
that the Federal land banks were ex- 
empt because they were not wholly 
owned. Instead of repealing the George 
Act, instead of destroying it, this bill 
carries forward and clarifies and im- 
proves the language of the George Act. 
In other words, as the law now stands, 
it is required that these corporations be 
audited. This is a more liberal act and 
a more generous provision than the pro- 
visions of the George Act. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that under 
the substantive law as originally passed 
setting up the auditing system for the 
Farm Credit Administration certain 
standards were established, namely, that 
these auditors had to measure up to the 
level of Federal land-bank examiners. 
The George Act was passed in February 
1945 and there was some question as to 
whether or not it included some of these 
farm lending agencies. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I know of the 
gentleman’s interest in agriculture. 
Personally, I have been interested and I 
was in Congress when the production 
credit corporations were organized. I 
doubt if there is a Member who is more 
interested in production credit than I 
am. May I say to the gentleman that in 
the hearings he will find the committee 
in every way did its dead level best to 
prevent any duplication of the cost. It 
is true that these agencies will pay it, but 
it is also true that people of the United 
States put the money up for the capital 
stock of these corporations. It is also 
true, and I am not saying that the bank 
examiners are not qualified, but it is also 
true that one national bank after the 
other with good bank examiners failed 
just as fast as they could when the crash 
of 1929 came upon us. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes; and the Fed- 
eral land banks examined by these audi- 
tors Iam speaking of stood up during the 
whole depression. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With all due 
respect—I am not criticizing—but is it 
not true that instead of those audits 
Standing up the Government of the 
United States doubled the capital stock 
of the Federal land banks audited by 
those institutions and that if we had 
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been advised by a look-in we might have 
discovered long before we did that that 
capital stock had been impaired? We, I 
and other Members of Congress, voted 
money out of the Public Treasury to sup- 
plement and double the capital stock of 
the Federal land banks. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes; and the Fed- 
eral Government will get every penny 
of it back. Do not worry about that. 
Practically all of the banks are in a posi- 
tion now to retire every penny of Govern- 
ment stock. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. - That is a fine 
statement, and under the terms of this 
bill, when they do it, they are automati- 
cally exempted from it. That is the com- 
plete answer to your contention. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It is not the com- 
plete answer. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. At least it is 
in my view. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We have the best 
auditing system I know of in this coun- 
try outside of the national bank system. 
Why do you want to duplicate it and pass 
the cost on down to the farmers? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Can the gentleman 
give the House any idea of the number 
of corporations within the Farm Credit 
Administration which would be subject 
to this audit? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We have to make 
each year nearly 5,000 separate audits. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does that indicate 
there are at least 5,000 separate organi- 
zations within the Farm Credit? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Why, certainly, 
when you go down to your local land- 
bank association, the PCA and the coop- 
eratives, there are at least 5,000. 

Mr. COOLEY. In other words, every 
loan made to a cooperative association 
would come under the supervision of 
the General Accounting Office? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Absolutely. At 
present all the local associations are 
audited by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. When you further provide, as this 
bill does, that these local associations 
have to be audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office, you simply duplicate the 
work and the cost. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With all due 
deference, with respect to 5,000 audits, 
there are just 12 intermediate credit 
banks. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I could give the 
gentleman some figures on that. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is true, is 
it not? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is true. 

Mr. COOLKY. You mean production 
credit associations. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This is the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation. We are not 
talking about associations. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. But you have to 
audit each association. The national 
level, the district level, the State level, 
the county level, and when you get down 
to the county level you break it up into 
the different associations in the counties. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield to see whether or not the gentle- 
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man from Mississippi agrees with that 
statement? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No. We just 
provided for the Credit Corporation 
audits. With all due deference, we have 
only provided for 101 corporations alto- 
gether, and your statement that we 
would have to audit every little corpora- 
tion is not supported by this bill. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is the law to- 
day. When you require the PCA to be 
audited, the only way you can audit the 
PCA is to get right down to the grass roots 
and start right up and audit every local 
PCA in America. The same is true of 
your local Federal land-bank associa- 
tions. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And you are en- 
titled to do that if you want to, and you 
Pay for it. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is the kind of 
audit we make, and this bill duplicates 
the work. For instance, take the Federal 
Land Bank of Baltimore, which serves 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
You could not audit the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore by going to the gen- 
eral office in Baltimore. The only way 
the audit could be made would be by go- 
ing to every local land-bank association 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia 
and working a complete audit of each 
association. 


LAWS REQUIRING EXAMINATIONS TO BE MADE 
BY THz FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION OF 
CREDIT UNITS UNDER ITS SUPERVISION 


Federal land banks, title 12, sections 831, 
952, United States Code. 

Joint stock land banks, title 12, sections 
831, 952, United States Code. 

National farm loan associations, title 12, 
sections 831, 952, United States Code. 

Sec. 831. Enumeration (powers of Farm 
Credit Administration) shall have power— 

cm 7 a * 7 

(e) Requiring reports, etc.; examining 
banks and associations. 

To require reports and statements of 
condition and to make examinations of all 
banks or associations doing business under 
the provisions of this subchapter. 

7 7” * © os 


Sec. 952. Requirements, responsibilities, 
and penalties applicable to examiners; ex- 
aminations; reports. 

Farm credit examiners shall be subject to 
the same requirements, responsibilities, and 
penalties as are applicable to national-bank 
examiners under chapters 2 and 3 of this 
title and other provisions of law. Whenever 
directed by the Farm Credit Administration, 
said examiners shall examine the condition 
of any national farm loan association and 
report the same to the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner. They shall examine and report the 
condition of every Federal land bank and 
joint stock land bank at least once each year. 
(As amended July 12, 1943, ch. 215, sec. 1, 
57 Stat. 424.) 

Federal intermediate credit banks, 
12, section 951, United States Code. 

Src. 951. Farm Credit Examiners; appoint- 
ment; number. 

The Farm Credit Administration shall ap- 
point as many farm credit examiners as in 
its judgment may be required to make care- 
ful examinations of the banks and associa- 
tions permitted to do business under this 
subchapter and subchapter [I of this chap- 
ter. (July 17, 1916, ch. 245, sec. 28, 39 Stat. 
381; Executive Order No. 6084, Mar. 27, 1933; 
Aug. 19, 1937, ch. 704, sec. 20, 50 Stat. 710.) 


title 
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Production credit corporations, title 12, 
section 1138a, United States Code. 

Production credit associations, title 12, 
section 1138a, United States Code. 

Central Bank for Cooperatives, title 12, 
section 1138a, United States Code. 

Banks for cooperatives, title 12, section 
1138a, United States Code. 

Sec. 1138a. Examination; assessments 
against corporations for cost of examina- 
tions. 

At least once each year and at such other 
times as the Governor deems necessary, the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, and each pro- 
duction credit corporation, production credit 
association, and bank for cooperatives, or- 
g.~nized under this chapter, shall be exam- 
ined by examiners designated by the Gover- 
nor. The Governor shall assess the cost of 
such examinations against the bank, asso- 
ciation, or corporation examined, which shall 
pay such costs to the Governor. The amounts 
so assessed and unpaid shall be a prior lien 
on all assets of the bank, association, or cor- 
poration examined except on assets pledged 
to secure loans (June 16, 1933, ch. 98, sec. 
61, 48 Stat. 267). 

Each of the above institutions is required 
to pay the cost of these examinations by sec- 
tion 60la of the act of September 21, 1944 
(Public Law 425, Department of Agriculture 
Organic Act of 1944). 

“Src. 601. (a) The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration shall, prior to the first day of each 
fiscal year commencing after June 30, 1944, 
estimate for the ensuing fiscal year the cost 
of examinations of the joint-stock land 
banks, Federal land banks, national farm- 
loan associations, banks for cooperatives, 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, production credit cor- 
porations, and production credit associations; 
shall apportion the amount so determined 
among the joint-stock land banks, Federal 
land banks, banks for cooperatives, Central 
Bank for Cooperatives, Federal intermediate 
credit banks, production credit corporations, 
and production credit associations on such 
equitable basis as said administration shall 
determine; and shall assess against and col- 
lect in advance the amount so apportioned 
from the banks, corporations, and other or- 
ganizations among which the apportionment 
is made.” 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
and the Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration are examined by Farm Credit exam- 
iners by orders of their respective boards of 
directors. Each corporation examined pays 
for the cost of its examination. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., September 11, 1945, 
Hon. JoHN W. FLANNAGAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN FLANNAGAN: On behalf 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
I wish to advise you that we heartily support 
your amendment to H. R. 3660 which elimi- 
nates the provision for a separate audit by 
the Comptroller General of Farm Credit Cor- 
porations under the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration which are already required by exist- 
ing law to be audited by examiners of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

We can see no useful purpose in having 
additional audi of these corporations by the 
Comptroller General as these corporations 
have been set up pursuant to acts of Con- 
gress and the Farm Credit Administration 
is specifically charged with the responsibility 
by various statutes already enacted by Con- 
gress, not only to have careful and regular 
examinations made of these corporations but 
to exercise supervision over their operations 
and activities pursuant to various statutory 
requirements. We see no objection, how- 
ever, to permitting the Comptroller General 
to examine the scope and adequacy of these 
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audits by farm credit examiners and to re- 
port such findings and recommendations as 
he sees fit, but to require or permit the 
Comptroller General to make a separate and 
additional audit of these corporations places 
an unfair and unnecessary burden upon 
them and upon the farmer-borrowers. 
When all is said and done, the final cost of 
these audits has to be paid by the farmer- 
borrowers. 

We favor the general objectives of H. R. 
3660 to bring Government corporations and 
their operations under annual scrutiny by 
Congress to give Congress a greater measure 
of financial control over their operations, but 
it is vitally important not to unduly hamper 
or jeopardize the proper functioning of 
these agencies which have been set up by 
Congress to aid agriculture. President 
O’Neal in a statement submitted to members 
of the Committee on Expenditures in Exec- 
utive Departments pursuant to action taken 
by the Board of Directors supported the gen- 
eral objectives of this legislation but urged 
a number of amendments to safeguard the 
operations of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
rations and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and completely exempt the Farm Credit 
Agencies under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration from the provisions 
of this legis:ation. Since then the bill has 
been greatly improved and, in the main, the 
bill as reported by the committee appears to 
correct most of the objectionable features as 
they affect these particular agencies. How- 
ever, the bill still contains a serious defect 
in the auditing requirements affecting Farm 
Credit Corporations under the Farm Credit 
Administration. Your amendment will ef- 
fectively correct this defect. We sincerely 
hope that your amendment will be adopted. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Oae, 
Director, Washington Office. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentieman from Wis- 
consin [| Mr. KEere). 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I also 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Keer] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
ject matter involved in the bill now under 
discussion has intrigued me ever since I 
have been a Member of this body. As 
some Members know, I have made rather 
an extensive study of this subject matter, 
and have been privileged to address the 
House upon a number of occasions, call- 
ing attention to some of the problems 
that should be dealt with in the matter 
of control of Government corporations. 

I recall that some months ago I dis- 
cussed the ramifications of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for nearly an 
hour on the floor of this House. I pur- 
posed to discuss the ramifications of the 
Defense Supply Corporation but was 
foreclosed from doing so on account of 
limitations of time. 

I have had an opportunity, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions in Charge of Appropriations for 
the Treasury Department, to go at some 
length into the ramifications of those 
Government corporations insofar as they 
affect and utilize the credit of the United 
States Government itself. 

I want to compliment the committee 
upon recognizing, at long last, the tre- 
mendous character of the problem in- 
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volved, and upon bringing to the Con- 
gress the first step in the direction of 
dealing with this problem. However, 
let it be said here and now that by the 
passage of this bill I do not for a moment 
believe that all of the iniquities which 
are to be found in the discussion of this 
problem by the Comptroller General are 
to be eliminated. 

Let me call your attention to this fact, 
that not one of those corporations owes 
its existence to anything except the 
organic law passed by this Congress. 
Every one of those corporations exists 
by virtue of the organic law and author- 
ity passed by this Congress. Every one 
of those corporations is utilizing the 
Government credit under authority 
given to it by acts of this Congress. The 
organic law specifies the power that 
those corporations shall have. It speci- 
fies the character of their borrowing 
power. It says how they shall borrow 
from the Treasury Department, and in- 
dicates that the Treasury Department 
shall take their notes, debentures, and 
bonds, and shall raise the money to turn 
over to those corporations by treating 
the transaction as a public debt trans- 
action, and taking the money from the 
sale of the bonds that are being sold 
from day to day in order to finance the 
affairs of those corporations. 

Nowhere in this bill is there any at- 
tempt to limit the power or authority 
of a single one of these corporations, and 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi stated throughout his entire dis- 
sertation on this bill that there was no 
attempt to repeal any existing organic 
law. So long therefore as these corpora- 
tions shall remain in existence they are 
authorized to carry out the same func- 
tions and powers they are now exercising. 
The only thing this bill does is to place 
them, after July 1, 1946, under the juris- 
diction and control of the Comptroller 
General as far as audit is concerned. 
Just remember that. If you will read 
this bill you will find that despite of 
the views that have been expressed here 
that Mr. Warren wants to dig into these 
corporations and find out what they have 
been doing with this money, the limita- 
tions of this bill will preclude the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office from going back 
into any transaction happening before 
July 1, 1946. So those who expect or 
hope that Lindsay Warren for the pur- 
pose of audit is going to be able to dig 
into all of the transactions of these var- 
ious and sundry corporations that have 
been operating, lo, these many years I 
think are doomed to disappointment by 
the very language of the act itself which 
is found on page 6, and I quote: 

The audit shall begin with the first fiscal 


year commencing after the enactment of 
this act. 


This would be July 1, 1946. I do not 
say that in criticism of the bill but I do 
want it to be understood and I want the 
public in this country to whom I have 
addressed myself in the past to know 
that by the passage of this act we are 
not going into an examination of what 
has transpired in the past. We are not 
going to be advised from the audit of the 
Comptroller General as to any trans- 
actions that may have been illegal or 
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otherwise in the past: We are turning a 
new leaf and are saying to the corpora- 
tions, “Beginning with the fiscal year 
July 1, 1946, you are going to be subject 
to the auditing powers of the General 
Accounting Office.” 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe it is time we turned over a new 
leaf and got started right? 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania I do not want to 
take up too much of my time on that 
phase, if the gentleman will pardon me. 
I have complimented the committee on 
bringing this bill here. The gentleman 
knows I have stood in the well of this 
House time and time again and urged 
that this action be taken, and I am glad 
the committee has seen fit to take the 
step, although it does not in my opinion 
go as far as it should go. 

Mr. RICH. I agree with the gentle- 
man on that statement. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do want to say, how- 
ever, that in the final paragraph of this 
bill, namely, section 304, the Congress 
has finally declared its policy to retrieve 
the powers that it has given to these 
corporations that have been exercised by 
them almost carte blanche, because we 
provide in that section that these cor- 
porations shall continue after June 30, 
1948, only in the event that the Congress 
of the United States by appropriate ac- 
tion sees fit to charter them to carry on 
the functions the Congress may then 
prescribe. In that connection I express 
the hope that between now and June 6, 
1948, the vast majority of these corpora- 
tions will be completely liquidated and 
that we will create if necessary Govern- 
ment bureaus, and functions, and depart- 
ments under the complete and continu- 
ous control of the Congress to carry on 
the public business, and do away asI have 
urged time and time again for more than 
2 years—do away with this false and 
iniquitous vehicle of Government cor- 
porations with authority to spend, and 
spend, and spend, and waste the credit 
of the people of the United States without 
the Congress assuming even a modicum 
of control over them. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I agree and am 
in accord with the gentleman’s views, but 
may I make this statement. He asked 
me with respect to the Metals Reserve 
Company. 

Mr. KEEFE. I asked the gentleman in 
respect to Defense Supplies Corporation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. I responded during 
the course of my argument that Congress 
itself had done what the gentleman is 
advocating with respect to that Corpo- 
ration by providing for its dissolution 
through public law. I think the gentle- 


man is on sound ground and I would like - 


to see the Congress as fast as practicable 
provide for the dissolution of these other 
corporations. 
_ Mr. KEEFE. If I had the time I would 
like to put in the Recorp the history of 
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this Corporation known as Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, If there is a member 
of the bar in this body who could read 
the history or the genesis of the crea- 
tion of this Defense Supplies Corporation 
without being completely astounded, 
then he would be completely impervious 
to the facts of the situation. 

Here is a corporation that was created 
with vast powers, created by the mere 
stroke of the pen of the Chairman of the 
Board of RFC and the Secretary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
No exercise of the right of sovereignty 
by any sovereign authority, no exercise” 
of the right of sovereignty by any State, 
no exercise of any right of sovereignty 
of any political subdivision, but by the 
mere stroke of a pen by the Chairman of 
the RFC and the Secretary of that Cor- 
poration they create a corporation and 
say, “Now, here are the articles of asso- 
ciation which we have written; here are 
the bylaws which we have written. We 
have now created a corporation with vast 
powers to handle and expend the money 
of the people of the United States.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is one of the greatest 
stories that could be told on this floor 
to show the ridiculous extent to which 
we have gone in this matter of Govern- 
ment corporations. I congratulate the 
committee and I hope this bill will pass 
without a dissenting vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I hope it 
will be possible to get a vote on this bill 
today, so I will not delay the committee. 
May I say only this: that it is not our 
purpose in bringing in this legislation to 
handicap or to hamstring any Govern- 


_ ment corporation or to interfere in the 


least with its carrying out the functions 
for which it was set up. Rather it is 
just to make sure that each corporation 
does carry out the functions for which it 
was set up, under proper control and 
proper supervision, that this bill was 
prepared and brought in by the com- 
mittee. 

I agree with others who have spoken 
that surely it would be a mistake to ex- 
empt this or that corporation from the 
provisions of the bill. If the affairs of a 
corporation are in proper order why 
should it hesitate to have a proper inde- 
pendent audit by the agency of the Con- 
gress? It seems to me the first thing 
that might raise a question as to the 
credit of a particular corporation would 
be for its sponsors to insist that it be 
exempt from these audit and budgetary 
provisions. 

I hope we will pass this act immedi- 
ately and that it will be passed promptly 
by the other body, not because we do 
not want Government corporations to 
function properly, but so we can be sure 
that they will function properly. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With respect 
to duplication, I recall the gentleman’s 
interest in that subject, and I recall also 


the questions that he propounded. In 
order to prevent duplication of audit 
and costs, I want to call attention to the 
language on page 10 as follows: 

Provided further, That in making the 
audits provided in said sections the Comp- 
troller General shall, to the fullest extent 
deemed by him to be practicable, utilize re- 
ports of examinations of Government cor- 
porations made by a supervising administra- 
tive agency pursuant to law. 


Not only did we have his statement 
that he would do that, not only have we 
stated it in our report, but we have pro- 
vided here in the strongest language that 
we could that there will be no duplica- 
tion and that those reports shall be 
made; except we have not closed the door 
so that he, the Comptroller General, 
the arm of Congress, the agent of Con- 
gress, can go behind those if at any time 
he feels he should do it in order to give 
the facts to the Congress. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. It seems to me we 
have done all that it is possible to do to 
avoid duplication and umnecessary ex- 
penditures of money for audits and still 
carry out our first responsibility, namely, 
to protect the stockholders of these cor- 
porations, and those stockholders are the 
taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Under the lan- 
guage of the section the gentleman from 
Mississippi referred to, the audit on the 
part of the Accounting Office is manda- 
tory; is that not true? 

Mr. JUDD. By the General Account- 
ing Office? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; it is mandatory. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. And the General 
Accounting Office is required to make 
another audit? 

Mr. JUDD. He is required to make an 
audit but he shall to the fullest extent 
deemed by him to be practicable utilize 
the reports and audits made by the cor- 
porations themselves or their supervising 
administrative agencies. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It is mandatory 
that he shall make a second audit. 

Mr. JUDD. No; not a second audit; 
it is required that he shall make an 
audit and in making that audit he shall 
use the material already available to 
him if it seems satisfactory. It is a com- 
mercial type audit independent of the 
periodic examination some of these 
banks and corporations are required by 
law to have made by their supervising 
agency. It is mandatory to make sucha 
regular commercial audit in order to re- 
port to Congress regarding the financial 
condition of the corporations. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. But section 301 
makes it mandatory upon the General 
Accounting Office to make this second 
audit. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There is noth- 
ing said about a second audit in the 
whole bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Not a second audit; an 
audit. Surely that is the job of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to make audits for 
the benefit of Congress. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Every Member of 
Congress should be cognizant of the fact 
that under the existing law of today every 
farm credit organization has to be au- 
dited. That is one audit. 

Mr. JUDD. And so do most of these 
other corporations have their own audits. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Oh, no; not writ- 
ten into the law by Congress and the 
standard set up by Congress, as in the 
case of the Farm Credit Administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JUDD. Surely the gentleman 
would not expect the stockholders in a 
private bank to ask anything less than 
an independent audit of the financial 
transactions of the bank; and how can 
we therefore ask the people of the United 
States who are the stockholders of these 
corporations to expect less than an in- 
dependent audit of the financial trans- 
actions and conditions of these corpo- 
rations which they own in whole or in 
part? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We already have 
an independent audit by the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Mr. JUDD. It is an auditing system 
set up by itself, is it not? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The Farm Credit 
Administration administers the laws 
with respect to the farm loaning agen- 
cies under it. It is a supervising agency 
clothed with the power and commanded 
by Congress to make audits of all of these 
farm-loaning agencies, and is required 
to employ auditors of a standing equal 
to national-bank examiners. 

Mr. JUDD. Surely when the Comp- 
troller General reviews those audits, if 
they are in perfect order, then he will, 
under the language of the bill, utilize 
those audits to the fullest extent, but 
we want him to be in a position to go 
into any corporation’s books, if there is 
anything that requires attention, to 
make an independent audit. Not a per- 
son is suggesting there is anything wrong 
with the financial transactions of the 
Farm Credit Administration. It should 
welcome this audit, which is to protect 
the corporation whose affairs are in 
proper order, as well as to expose the 
corporation whose activities have gone 
beyond legal authorization, if such there 
be. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Why would there 
be so much virtue in an audit made by 
the General Accounting Office who can 
employ a_ schoolgirl or a_ schoolboy, 
whereas here, on the other hand, we 
have an auditing system set up by Con- 
gress requiring auditors to measure up 
to the standard of Federal bank ex- 
aminers? 

Mr. JUDD. When they have such a 
good auditing system, why should they 
object to review or audit by the agency 
of the Congress? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, They are not ob- 
jecting. It is the farmer who is going 
to be seddled with the cost. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McDonoucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Iam curious and 
am looking for information. Does this 
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bill provide and practically inform the 
people of the United States that no 
audits have been made of these corpora- 
tions heretofore, and that this is the 
beginning of the audits of these corpo- 
rations? I am asking the chairman of 
the committee that question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No, and we 
have never so stated. There have been 
audits made by the corporations them- 
selves, but they have not been made by 
an independent agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Under the Comp- 

“troller General? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. By the Comp- 
troller General. In other words, the 
Comptroller General is the agency of 
Congress in making audits. Hereto- 
fore he has never been authorized and 
never been required to make audits of 
corporations. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. But has there 
been an annual audit of each of the 
separate corporations? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think so. I 
think the departments of government, 
audited by the Comptroller General, 
have to have audits of some kind to keep 
up with their expenditures. There is 
nothing new about the departmental 
audit. If a department is properly ad- 
ministered, it has to have an audit, but 
that would not prevent the Comptroller 
General from going in there and making 
an audit for us. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

THE TVA AND THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to compliment the chairman, who 
brought this bill before the House, on 
the very able explanation he has made 
of it, and to express myself as entirely 
in accord with its provisions. I think it 
is a step in the right direction. 

I now direct this inquiry to the dis- 
tinguished chairman. I read on page 5 
of the bill: 

Nothing in this proviso shall be construed 
as affecting the powers reserved to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in the act of 
November 21, 1941. 


As I understand it, the meaning of the 
provision is that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is in no wise curtailed or crip- 
pled or interfered with in its operations 
under the general law creating it. It 
simply provides for an audit of its affairs, 
which is now the law. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
is generally correct. No substantive law 
respecting the TVA or any other corpo- 
ration provided for in this bill is changed 
generally. It will say with respect to 
that particular provision that it just 
covers the matter of the expenditures in 
the discretion of the directors. Section 
26 covers the reinvestment of proceeds 
and receipts, as the gentleman knows, 
and that is preserved in this bill. 

Mr. JENNINGS. In that connection 
may I say that by reason of the crea- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the construction and operation by 
it of a series of 20 dams and 6 steam- 
generating plants, when this war came 
on there was available in the Tennessee 
Valley an abundance of electrical energy, 
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as a result of which the Aluminum Co., 
which owns perhaps the largest plant in 
the world, at Alcoa, in my district, was 
able to more than double its output of 
aluminum, which material in abundance 
enabled this country to build a fleet of 
fighting and bombing planes that dark- 
ened the skies over every battle front 
wherever this war was waged. .It gener- 
ated and distributed in 1945 more than 
9,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power. 
Within 30 miles of Knoxville more than 
250,000 men and women in 1945 were 
engaged in war production. Each and 
every plant in which they were employed 
obtained its power from the TVA. 

In addition, by reason of the existence 
of this abundance of electrical energy, 
the United States Government located 
in my district the Clinton engineering 
project, at which was developed the 
atomic bomb, two of which bombs blew 
Japan out of the war. It was thought 
10 bombs might be required to put her 
out, but 2 did the job. 

That great project is located on an 
area of 56,000 acres in Anderson and 
Roane Counties in my district. The 
project was begun in December 1942. It 
was a secret and therefore unprecedent- 
ed effort to capture and utilize atomic 
energy. It was conducted under the 
supervision of Gen. Laslie R. Groves, one 
of the ablest and most courteous gentle- 
men with whom it has ever been my 
pleasure to come in contact. The local 
enterprise was under the control of Col. 
Kenneth Nichols, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Colonel Nichols is an able man of fine 
personality. He did a great job of man- 
aging the operation on the ground. 
After this project was started, I knew it 
was a secret undertaking and I did not 
go out there because I did not want to 
know what the Government said it did 
not want people to know. Within the 
brief period since December 1942 and 
this good hour, the Government built on 
that area the largest city ever construct- 
ed by the Federal Government. Oak- 
ridge, the name of the town, has 300 
miles of streets and a modern system of 
sewers and waterworks. It has a popu- 
lation of 75,000 people. The total cost 
of the project is more than $2,000,000,000. 
More than 1,000 scientists contributed to 
the success of the enterprise, and people 
from every State in the Union worked 
on the project. I have this attitude 
toward that expenditure: It is worth all 
it cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
three additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
expenditure of $2,000,000,000 dollars is 
entirely justified by the results. The use 
of the two bombs dropped on Japan most 
likely saved the lives of 500,000 American 
boys. The Army officers who planned 
their use thought perhaps it might take 
10 of the bombs to put Japan out of the 
war, but only 2 did the work. 

There is one plant there which cost 
$500,000,000. It is bigger than the Wil- 
low Run plant. The elements which en- 
ter into the bomb will last for a long time 
and can be stockpiled. These materials 
become dangerous only when assembled 
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and there is no necessity to assemble 
the materials unless it is necessary to use 
a bomb. People gossiped and said an 
effort was being made to crack the atom, 
but nobody knew the processes by which 
it was being done. I assume that what 
has been told about achieving this tri- 
umph is common knowledge but I take it 
that the secret process by which this 
marvelous instrumentality of destruction 
was brought about will be retained within 
the knowledge of the scientists of this 
country. This Nation will never use the 
new bomb in a war of aggression. Some 
other nation might. We have no moral 
right to disclose this great discovery to 
those who might use it against us. 
The only way to keep a secret is to keep 
it. You do not need help to keep it. 
When you ask others to help you keep 
your secret, they in turn will also seek 
help, and soon what was your secret is 
common knowledge. The atomic bomb 
was developed by English, Canadian, and 
American scientists with the help of an 
Austrian and a Danish scientist, but the 
ultimate achievement is the property of 
our country. The existence of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the inland 
isolation of the site where the project 
was located, and the great supply of 
patriotic and efficient labor available 
brought about the location of this plant 
in Anderson and Roane Counties, Tenn., 
More than 100,000 men and women from 
all over the Nation put their muscle, 
skill, learning, and devotion into the suc- 
cess achieved. It is the triumph of in- 
tellect over matter, a demonstration that 
free men and free women in a land of free 
enterprise are the superiors of the regi- 
mented peoples of the totalitarian states. 
They extended their devoted efforts in the 
devastating and victorious force that put 
Japan down and out, and gave the United 
States final and complete triumph over 
the last of the Axis powers. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again 
expired. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp]. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, if 
I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee correctly, he obtained permission 
from the Speaker that we might include 
in our remarks certain excerpts from the 
hearings. ; 
With that understanding, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks page 23 
of Report No. 856, which shows the 
financial condition of Government cor- 
porations as of March 31, 1945. ° 
_ The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
The statement follows: 
FINANCIAL CONDITION OF GOVERNMENT CORPO- 
RATIONS AS OF MARCH 31, 1945 
The following table is a combined balance 
sheet of Government corporations as of 
March $1, 1945, and reflects total gross assets 
Of $29,600,000,000, gross liabilities of $28,400,- 
009,009, and net worth of $1,200,000,000. 


Sets, $9,400,000,000 represent intercorporate 
assets, leaving net total assets of $20,200,000,- 
000. Included in this $20,200,000,000, how- 
ever, is $1,000,000,000 representing inter- 
agency assets due from other Government 


Assets: Of the $29,600,000,000 in gross as- — 
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agencies. Of the total gross assets, the major 
items, after taking out reserves for valuation 
and estimated losses, consist of $13,300,000,- 
000 in loans receivable; $7,800,000,000 in land, 
structures, and equipment; $2,900,000,000 
in commodities, supplies, and materials; $2,- 
100,000,000 in investments and $1,600,000,000 
in other receivables. 

Liabilities: Of the $28,400,000,000 in gross 
liabilities, $8,900,000,000 represent intercor- 
porate liabilities, leaving net total liabilities 
of $19,500,000,000. Included in this $19,500,- 
000,000, however, are $13,600,000,000 repre- 
senting interagency liabilities due to the 
Treasury and other Government agencies. 
Of the total gross liabilities, $22,000,000,000 
were in bonds, notes, and debentures issued 
by the corporations, of which $11,600,000,000 
were held by the Treasury, $8,100,000,000 
were held by Government corporations, and 
$2,300,000,000 were held by the public. 

Net worth: While the combined net worth 
of the corporations is reported as $1,200,000,- 
000, this amount includes $451,000,000 be- 
longing to private interests, leaving $750,- 
000,000 as the net capital investment of the 
United States in the corporations as a group. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
my only reason for taking the time of 
the House at this hour of the day is to 
make a few brief observations for the 
REcORD. 

In my opinion we are engaging in 
some of the most fantastic financial 
activities that any country on earth ever 
participated in. I do not know just 
what our people will finally do when 
they comprehend what all this means 
from the standpoint of servicing, to say 
nothing about amortizing, the Federal 
debt, and when it comes down to carry- 
ing the tax burden which will be imposed 
upon us, incident to that debt. 

I think Mr. Morgenthau in his final 
statement to the Congress at the time 
he left the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, in pointing out that the two 
big things which will undoubtedly con- 
trol the fiscal policy of the Government 
is whether or not we have a reasonable 
peace for several years to come, and 
whether or not we have full employ- 
ment, struck the keynote, as far as I 
am concerned. These Government cor- 
porations which this bill somewhat at- 
tempts to control have run wild in so 
many directions that it is utterly im- 
possible for the average person to com- 
prehend what the show is all about. 

The statement which I am placing in 
the Recorp, which comes from the re- 
port, shows assets of $29,600,000,000, 
liabilities $28,400,000,000, with a net 
worth of $1,200,000,000. 

I think the committee is exceedingly 
wise in going as far as it has at this 
particular time with this bill. Person- 
ally, I am not at all satisfied with the 
exceptions or exemptions which are car- 
ried in the bill as far as TVA is con- 
cerned, but that is a very difficult matter 
to deal with. This committee is not the 
only one which has wrestled with that 
particular problem. 

Mr. Chairman, also as a part of my 
remarks I wish to include in the Recorp 
section 26 of the May 18, 1933, TVA Act 
and the amended section 26 of that par- 
ticular act which came about in a bill 
approved August 31, 1935: 

SECTION 26 OF THE MAY 18, 1933, TVA ACT 

Sec. 26. The net proceeds derived by the 
Board from the sale of power and any of the 
products manufactured by the Corporation, 
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after deducting the cost of operation, main- 
tenance, depreciation, amortization, and an 
amount deemed by the Board as necessary to 
withhold as operating capital, or devoted by 
the Board to new construction, shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States at the 
end of each calendar year. 


SECTION 26 OF THE MAY 18, 1933, TVA ACT, AS 
AMENDED AUGUST 31, 1935 


Sec. 26. Commencing July 1, 1936, the pro- 
ceeds for each fiscal year derived by the 
Board from the sale of power or any other 
products manufactured by the Corporation, 
and from any other activities of the Corpo- 
ration, including the disposition of any real 
or personal property, shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States at the end of 
each calendar year, save and except such 
part of such proceeds as in the opinion of 
the Board shall be necessary for the Corpo- 
ration in the operation of dams and reser- 
voirs, in conducting its business in generat- 
ing, transmitting, and distributing electric 
energy and in manufacturing, selling, and 
distributing fertilizer and fertilizer ingredi- 
ents. A continuing fund of $1,000,000 is also 
excepted from the requirements of this sec- 
tion and may be withheld by the Board to 
defray emergency expenses and to insure 
continuous operation: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to 
prevent the use by the Board, after June 30, 
1936, of proceeds accruing prior to July 1, 
1936, for the payment of obligations lawfully 
incurred prior to such latter date. 


I also include as a part of my remarks 
the act of November 21, 1941, which con- 
sists of only one paragraph, so that we 
will have in the Recorp in this debate 
the provisions which are carried in the 
present proposal and which act as an 
umbrella in protecting the substantive 
law pertaining to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority: 


[Public Law 306—77th Cong., ch. 485—Ist 
sess. | 


H. R, 4961 


An act to amend section 9 (b) of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, as amended by 
section 14 of the act of August 31, 1935 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 (b) of 
the original Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
as amended by section 14 of the act of August 
31, 1935 (49 Stat. 1080), be, and the same is 
hereby, further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Nothing in this 
act shall be construed to relieve the treas- 
urer or other accountable officers or employees 
of the Corporation from compliance with the 
provisions of existing law requiring the ren- 
dition of accounts for adjustment and settle- 
ment pursuant to section 236, Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended by section 305 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 24), and 
accounts for all receipts and disbursements 
by or for the Corporation shall be rendered 
accordingly: Provided, That, subject only to 
the provisions of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933, as amended, the Corpo- 
ration is authorized to make such expendi- 
tures and to enter into such contracts, agree- 
ments, and arrangements, upon such terms 
and conditions and in such manner as it may 
deem necessary, including the final settle- 
ment of all claims and litigation by or 
against the Corporation; and notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law governing 
the expenditure of public funds, the General 
Accounting Office, in the settlement of the 
accounts of the treasurer or other account- 
able officer or employee of the Corporation, 
shall not disallow credit for, nor withhold 
funds because of, any expenditure which the 
Board shall determine to have been neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of said act. 

“The Corporation shall determine its own 
system of administrative accounts and the 
forms and contents of its contracts and other 
business documents except as otherwise 
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provided in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended.” 
Approved, November 21, 1941. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. With those addi- 
tions in the REcorp, perhaps we will have 
a clearer concept of just how far this 
bill goes, insofar as the activities of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority are con- 
cerned. If I were an auditor sent out 
by the General Accounting Office to make 
an audit of the TVA records, I would 
not feel that this bill gave me the au- 
thority with respect to the TVA, which 
it does with respect to the other cor- 
porations Jisted on pages 2 and 3 of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
ask the author of the bill a question. 
What, if any, effect does this bill have 
upon a public power and irrigation dis- 
trict created under State law, managed 
by a board of directors elected pursuant 
to State law, but which obtained its 
funds by means of a grant and a loan 
from the PWA and the bonds created by 
the loan are now held by the Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They are not 
embraced in the terms of this bill. This 
bill has nothing more to do with them 
than it does with the many other thou- 
sands of debtors to the RFC and the 
United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
and, Mr. Chairman, yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield myself 3 minutes and ask unani-. 


mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
absence of so many Members from the 
floor during the discussion of this bill is 
proof positive to me that they have the 
utmost confidence in the chairman of 
the committee and also the members of 
the committee. 

The bill itself embodies the principles 
for which the Republican Party organi- 
zation here in the House has contended 
ever since the coming of the New Deal. 
For the last 12 years the administration 
in power has been creating corporations 
and appropriating billions upon billions 
of dollars, much of which was spent with- 
out any supervision or control by the 
Congress. The Republicans have always 
contended ever since the beginning of the 
New Deal that the Congress itself which 
is charged with the responsibility of ap- 
propriating the taxpayers’ money should 
retain some supervision, some control 
over the expenditure of those billions of 
dollars. This legislation will give us not 
the full measure of control which we 
should have over every governmental 
agency and every organization created 
under the authority of law enacted by 
the Congress, but it gives us at least a 
part of that control and I know of no one 
who really opposes it. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Does the gentleman 
join me in going so far as to say that he 
believes the step here taken will enable 
us to take further steps later on? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, yes; I believe we 
should go further later on; and I know 
that the Republicans individually and as 
an organization are extremely grateful 
to the President for coming out and en- 
dorsing this measure which they have so 
long advocated. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
under general permission secured in the 
House by the chairman of the committee, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include therein 
excerpts from letters, and other matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to bring Government cor- 
porations and their transactions and opera- 
tions under annual scrutiny by the Congress 
and provide current financial control thereof, 


TITLE I-—-WHOLLY OWNED GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 101. As used in this act the term 
“wholly owned Government corporation” 
means the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks; Produc- 
tion Credit Corporations; Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporations; Farmers Home 
Corporation; Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration; Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation; 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation; 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Defense 
Plant Corporation; Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration; Metals Reserve Company; Rubber Re- 
serve Company; War Damage Corporation; 
Federal National Mortgage Association; The 
RFC Mortgage Company; Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration; Inland Waterways Corporation; 
Warrior River Terminal Company; the Vir- 
gin Islands Company; Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Incorporated; United States Spruce 
Production Corporation; Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Transportation; Inter-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, Incorporated; Inter- 
American Navigation Corporation; Prencin- 
radio, Incorporated; Cargoes, Incorporated; 
Export-Import Bank of Washington; Petro- 
leum Reserves Corporation; Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation; U. S. Commercial Com- 
pany; Smaller War Plants Corporation; 
Federal Public Housing Authority (or United 
States Housing Authority) and including 
public housing projects financed from ap- 
propriated funds and operations thereof; 
Defense Homes Corporation; Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation; Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation; United States Housing 
Corporation; Panama Railroad Company; 
Tennessee Valley Authority; and Tennessee 
Valley Associated Cooperatives, Incorporated. 

Sec. 102. Each wholly owned Government 
corporation shall cause to be prepared annu- 
ally a budget program, which shall be sub- 
mitted to the President through the Bureau 
of the Budget on or before September 15 of 
each year. The Bureau of the Budget, under 
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such rules and regulations as the President 
may establish, is authorized and directed to 
prescribe the form and content of, and the 
manner in which such budget program shall 
be prepared and presented. The budget pro- 
gram shall be a business-type budget, or plan 
of operations, with due allowance given to 
the need for flexibility, including provision 
for emergencies and contingencies, in order 
that the corporation may properly carry out 
its activities as authorized by law. The 
budget program shall contain estimates of 
the financial condition and operations of 
the corporation for the current and ensuing 
fiscal years and the actual condition and re- 
sults of operation for the last completed fiscal 
year. Such budget program shall include a 
statement of financial condition, a statement 
of income and expense, an analysis of sur- 
plus or deficit, a statement of sources and 
applicatioh of funds, and such other supple- 
mentary statements and information as are 
necessary or desirable to make known the 
financial condition and operations of the 
corporation. Such statements shall include 
estimates of operations by major types of 
activities, together with estimates of admin- 
istrative expenses, estimates of borrowings, 
and estimates of the amount of Government 
capital funds which shall be returned to the 
Treasury during the fiscal year or the appro- 
priations required to provide for the restora- 
tion of capital impairments. 

Sec. 103. The budget programs of the cor- 
porations as modified, amended, or revised by 
the President shall be transmitted to the 
Congress as a part of the annual Budget re- 
quired by the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921. Amendments to the annual budget 
programs may be submitted from time to 
time. 

Budget programs shall be submitted for all 
wholy owned Government corporations cover- 
ing operations for the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1946, and each fiscal year thereafter. 

Sec. 104. The Budget programs transmit- 
ted by the President to the Congress shall bs 
considered and, if necessary, legislation shall 
be enacted making available such funds or 
other financial resources as the Congress may 
determine. The provisions of this section 
shall not be construed as preventing wholly 
owned Government corporations from carry- 
ing out and financing their activities as au- 
thorized by existing law, nor shall any pro- 
visions of this section be construed as affect- 
ing in any way the provisions of section 26 of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as 
amended. The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed as affecting the existing au- 
thority of any wholly owned Government 
corporation to make contracts or other com- 
mitments without reference to fiscal-year 
limitations. 

Sec. 105. The financial transactions of 
wholly owned Government corporations shall 
be audited by the General Accounting Office 
in accordance with the principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions and under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That such rules and regulations may 
provide for the retention at the offices of 
such corporations, in whole or in part, of any 
accounts of accountable officers, covering 
corporate financial transactions, which are 
required by existing law to be settled and ad- 
justed in the General Accounting Office, and 
for the settlement and adjustment of such 
accounts in whole or in part upon the basis 
of examinations in the course of the audit 
herein provided, but nothing in this proviso 
shall be construed as affecting the powers re- 
served to the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the act of November 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 775). 
The audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the respective 
corporations are normally kept. The rep- 
resentatives of the General Accounting Office 
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shall have access to all books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or in 
use by the respective corporations and neces- 
sary to facilitate the audit, and they shall be 
afforded full facilities for verifying transac- 
tions with the balances or securities held by 
depositaries, fiscal agents, and custodians. 
The audit shall begin with the first fiscal 
year commencing after the enactment of 
this act, 

Sec. 106. A report of each such audit for 
each fiscal year ending on June 30 shall be 
made by the Comptroller General to the Con- 
gress not later than January 15 following 
the close of the fiscal year for which such 
audit is made. The report shall set forth the 
scope of the audit and shall include a state- 
ment (showing intercorporate relations) of 
assets and liabilities, capital and surplus or 
deficit; a statement of surplus or deficit anal- 
ysis; a statement of Income and expenses; a 
statement of sources and application of 
funds; and such comments and information 
as may be deemed necessary to keep Con- 
gress informed of the operations and finan- 
cial condition of the several corporations, to- 
gether with such recommendations with re- 
spect thereto as the Comptroller General may 
deem advisable, including a report of any im- 
pairment of capital noted in the audit and 
recommendations for the return of such Gov- 
ernment capital or the payment of such divi- 
dends as, in his judgment, should be ac- 
complished. The reports shall also show 
specifically any program, expenditure, or 
other financial transaction or undertaking 
observed in the course of the audit, which 
in the opinion of the Comptroller General, 
has been carried on or made without author- 
ity of law. A copy of each report shall be 
furnished to the President, to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and to the corporation con- 
cerned at the time submitted to the Congress, 

Sec. 107. Whenever it is deemed by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, with the 
approval of the President, to be practicable 
and in the public interest that any wholly 
owned Government corporation be treated 
with respect to its appropriations, expendi- 
tures, receipts, accounting, and other fiscal 
matters as if it were a Government agency 
other than a corporation, the Director shall 
include in connection with the Budget pro- 
gram of such corporation in the Budget a 
recommendation to that effect. If the Con- 
gress approves such recommendation in con- 
nection with the budget program for any 
fiscal year, such corporation, with respect to 
subsequent fiscal years, shall be regarded as 
an establishment other than a corporation 
for the purposes of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921, and other provisions of law re- 
lating to appropriations, expenditures, re- 
ceipts, accounts, and other fiscal matters, 
and shall not be subject to the provisions of 
this act other than this section. The corpo- 
rate entity shall not be affected by this sec- 
tion, 


TITLE II—MIXED-OWNERSHIP GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec, 201. As used in this act the term 
“mixed-ownership Government corporations” 
means (1) the Central Bank for Cooperatives 
and the regional banks for cooperatives, 
(2) Federal land banks, ‘/3) Federal home 
loan banks, and (4) Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Sec. 202. The financial transactions of 
mixed-ownership Government corporations 
for any period during which Government 
capitai has been invested therein shall be 
audited by the General Accounting Office in 
accordance with the principles and proce- 
dures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions and under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. The 
audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the respective 


corporations are normally kept. The repre- 
sentatives of the General Accounting Office 
shall have access to all books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or 
in use by the respective corporations and 
necessary to facilitate the audit, and they 
shall be afforded full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositaries, fiscal agents, and cus- 
todians. The audit shall begin with the 
first fiscal year commencing after the enact- 
ment of this act. 

Sec. 203. A report of each such audit for 
each fiscal year ending on June 30 shall be 
made by the Comptroller General to the Con- 
gress not later than January 15 following the 
close of the fiscal year for which such audit 
is made. The report shall set forth the 
scope of the audit and shall include a state- 
ment (showing intercorporate relations) of 
assets and liabilities, capital and surplus or 
deficit; a statement of surplus or deficit 
analysis; a statement of income and expense; 
a statement of sources and application of 
funds; and such comments and/Anformation 
as may be deemed necessary to keep Congress 
informed of the operations and financial con- 
dition of, and the use of Government capital 
by, each such corporation, together with 
such recommendations with respect thereto 
as the Comptroller General may deem ad- 
visable, including a report of any impair- 
ment of capital or lack of sufficient capital 
noted in the audit and recommendations for 
the return of such Government capital or 
the payment of such dividends as, in his 
judgment, should be accomplished. The re- 
port shall also show specifically any program, 
expenditure, or other financial transaction or 
undertaking observed in the course of the 
audit, which, in the opinion of the Comp- 
troller General, has been carried on or made 
without authority of law. A copy of each 
report shall be furnished to the President, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and to the 
corporation concerned at the time submitted 
to the Congress. 

Sec. 204. The President. shall include in 
the annual Budget any recommendations he 
may wish to make as to the return of Govern- 
ment capital to the Treasury by any mixed- 
ownership corporation. 


TITLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. (a) The expenses of auditing the 
financial transactions of wholly owned and 
mixed-ownership Government corporations 
as provided in sections 105 and 202 of this 
act shall be borne out of appropriations to 
the General Accounting Office, and appropria- 
tions in such sums as may be necessary are 
hereby authorized: Provided, That each such 
corporation shall reimburse the General Ac- 
counting Office for the full cost of any such 
audit as billed therefor by the Comptroller 
General, and the General Accounting Office 
shall deposit the sums so reimbursed into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Pro- 
vided further, That in making the audits 
provided in said sections the Comptroller 
General shall, to the fullest extent deemed 
by him to be practicable, utilize reports of 
examinations of Government corporations 
made by a supervising administrative agency 
pursuant to law. 

(b) For the purpose of conducting such 
audit the Comptroller General is authorized 
in his discretion to employ not more than 
10 persons without regard to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, only one of 
whom may be compensated at a rate of as 
much as but not more than $10,000 per an- 
num, and to employ by contract, without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, professional services of firms and or- 
ganizations for temporary periods or for spe- 
cial purposes. 

(c) The audit provided in sections 105 and 
202 of this act shall be in lieu of any audit 
of the financial transactions of any Govern- 


ment corporation required to be made by the 
General Accounting Office for the purpose of 
a report to th> Congress or to the President 
under any existing law. 

(d) Unless otherwise expressly provided by 
law, no funds of any Government corporation 
shall be used to pay the cost of any private 
audit of the financial records of the offices 
of such corporation, except the cost of such 
audits contracted for and undertaken prior 
to April 25, 1945. 

Sec. 302. The banking or checking accounts 
of all wholly owned and mixed-ownership 
Government corporations shall be kept with 
the Treasurer of the United States, or, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with a Federal Reserve bank, or with a bank 
designated as a depositary or fiscal agent of 
the United States: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may waive the require- 
ments of this section under such conditions 
as he may determine: And provided further, 
That this section will not apply to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance in any bank for 
a temporary period of banking and checking 
accounts not in excess of $50,000 in any one 
bank. The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable to Federal intermediate 
credit banks, production credit corpora- 
tions, the Central Bank for Cooperatives, the 
regional banks for cooperatives, or the Fed- 
eral land banks, except that each such cor- 
poration shall be required to report annually 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the names 
of the depositaries in which such corporation 
keeps a banking or checking account, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury may make a report 
in writing to the corporation, to the Presi- 
dent, and to the Congress which he deems 
advisable upon receipt of any such annual 
report. 

Sec. 303. (a) All bonds, notes, debentures, 
and other similar obligations which are here- 
after issued by any wholly owned or mixed- 
ownership Government corporation and of- 
fered to the public shall be in such forms 
and denominations, shall have such maturi- 
ties, shall bear such rates of inter®st, shall 
be subject to such terms and conditions, shall 
be issued in such manner and at such times 
and sold at such prices as have been or as 
may be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(b) Hereafter, no wholly owned or mixed- 
ownership Government corporation shall sell 
or purchase any direct obligation of the 
United States or obligation guaranteed as to 
principal or interest, or both, for its own ac- 
count and in its own right and interest, at 
any one time aggregating in excess of $100,- 
000, without the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury may waive the requirement of 
his approval with respect to any transaction 
or classes of transactions subject to the pro- 
visions of this subsection for such period of 
time and under such conditions as he may 
determine. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to exercise any of the functions 
vested in him by this section through any 
officer or employee of any Federal agency 
whom he may designate, with the concur- 
rence of the head of the agency concerned, 
for such purpose. 

(ad) Any mixed-ownership Government cor- 
poration from which Government capital has 
been entirely withdrawn shall not be subject 
to the provisions of section 302 or of this sec- 
tion during the period such corporation re- 
mains without Government capital. The 
provisions of subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section shall not be applicable to Federal 
intermediate credit banks, production credit 
corporations, the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives, the regional banks for cooperatives, or 
the Federal land banks, except that each 
such corporation shall be required to consult 
with the Secretary of the Treasury prior to 
taking any action of the kind covered by the 
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provisions of subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, and in the event an agreement is 
not reached, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may make a report in writing to the corpo- 
ration, to the President, and to the Congress 
stating the grounds for his disagreement. 

Sec. 304. (a) No corporation shall be 
created, organized, or acquired hereafter by 
any officer or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment or by any Government corporation for 
the purpose of acting as an agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States, except by 
act of Congress or pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress specifically authorizing such action. 

(b) No wholly owned Government corpo- 
ration created by or under the laws of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States or any political subdivision thereof, or 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
shall continue after June 30, 1948, as an 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, and no funds of, or obtained from, the 
United States or any agency thereof, includ- 
ing corporations, shall be invested in or em- 
ployed by any such corporation after that 
date, except for purposes of liquidation. The 
proper corporate authority of every such cor- 
poration shall take the necessary steps to in- 
stitute dissolution or liquidation proceedings 
on or before that date: Provided, That prior 
thereto any such corporation may be reincor- 
porated by act of Congress for such purposes 
and term of existence and with such powers, 
privileges, and duties as authorized by such 
act, including the power to take over the 
assets and assume the liabilities of its respec- 
tive predecessor corporation. 


Mr. MANASCO (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read, that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, and that it be open 
to amendment to any section. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I shall not object, but make the sugges- 
tion that the Chair announce the sec- 
tions numerically so that amendments 
may be offered, if desired, to the sections 
as announced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
adopt the gentleman’s suggestion. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 


amendments to section 101? Section 
102? 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 


Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take all of 
the time allotted me, but I have had no 
opportunity to speak on the pending bill 
today and there is one thought I want to 
express. 

The Me:nbers of the House will realize 
that from my point of view the work of 
some of these Government corporations 
has been most valuable to the Nation. 
I am not speaking about all of them 
now; I am speaking about some of them, 
and I will not take the trouble to dif- 
ferentiate. In other words, I would fight 
very hard in favor of legislation to con- 
tinue some of these corporations and the 
work that they are doing, particularly 
those the work of which is specifically 
outlined by the Congress in attempts to 
meet certain definite objectives which 
have been carefully set forth in the leg- 
islation. From that point of view, may 
I say that I am very much in favor of the 
legislation. I think it is the kind of thing 

he Congress should have been doing for 
a long time. 
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The only difficulty is that this is what 
might be called broadax legislation. In 
other words, we take the whole problem 
that we have recognized as piling up, and 
we try to deal with it in one piece of leg- 
islation. We lay down broad, sound 
principles. 

I want to try to point out what the 
root of this problem actually is. What 
this bill really means is that the right of 
existence and all the acts of every one of 
these Government corporations, whether 
it was created by the Congress in the first 
place by specific legislation or not, is go- 
ing to be subject to congressional re- 
view and congressional scrutiny. I think 
it implies more than that. It implies the 
basic duty of the Congress to legislate 
specifically and in detail not only about 
every one of these corporations but also 
about the other problems of government. 
That is something which we have not al- 
ways done, but when we pass this bill 
we are placing that obligation upon our- 
selves. The real answer to this problem 
of the proper place of the Congress in 
the American Government lies not only 
in the passage of legislation like this to 
assert congressional control, which is 
proper, but lies even more fundamentally 
in the original instance of passing legis- 
lation in sufficient detail and with suf- 
ficient care and spending enough time 
on it so that we outline exactly what the 
functions of a Government agéncy are 
supposed to be and provide in the first 
instance for the kind of thing that we 
provide here for Government corpora- 
tions as a whole. That is the way our 
job must be done. 

As I said in the beginning of my re- 
marks, there are some of these corpora- 
tions for whose continuance I would fight 
very hard. I would also fight very hard 
to have their powers and duties spe- 
cifically defined and as carefully as Con- 
gress can do it, to have the safeguards 
of this legislation concerning audit con- 
trol and such matters as that. Weshould 
look at this problem as it really is, be- 
cause, after all, we are not going to meet 
the future problems of this Nation, as 
momentous as that future is and as 
fraught with new elements as it is, 
merely by control. We are going to have 
to meet it by dynamic forward-looking 
action. When we take that forward- 
looking action, let us take it in accord- 
ance with the spirit of this bill and see to 
it that congressional control over it may 
be had and that a congressional outline 
of exact functions is also carried therein. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other 
amendments to section 102? Any 
amendments to section 103? Sections 
104, 105, 106, 107? Section 201, page 
8? Section 202? Section 203? Section 
204? Section 301, page 10? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: 
On page 11, line 3, after the period, insert 
the following: “In the case of any wholly 
owned or mixed-ownership Government cor- 
poration which is specifically required by 
law to be examined at least annually by ex- 
aminers appointed or designated by the 
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Farm Credit Administration, such exami- 
nations shall be in lieu of the requirements 
of sections 105, 106, 202, and 203 of this act 
and of section 5 of the act of February 24, 
1945 (Public Law 4, 79th Cong.); but the 
Comptroller General shall from time to time 
review the scope of such examination and 
the adequacy of the reports thereof, and 
may make such report thereon in writing 
which he deems advisable to the Farm Credit 
Administration, to the President, and to the 
Congress.” 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
had a rather full discussion of this 
amendment. I do not believe anything 
further can be said one way or the other, 
I think those present understand the 
nature of it. ‘The only purpose of the 
amendment is to keep the farmers of 
America from being saddled with this 
additional burden. As I stated awhile 
ago, the substantive law provides for an 
audit of every one of these farm-credit 
agencies. The bill, as drawn, provides 
that another audit shall be made of each 
one of those agencies, and my amend- 
ment would eliminate that mandatory 
provision in the bill with respect to these 
farm loaning agencies. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto and all amendments to the pend- 
ing section close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
in the very kindest spirit permit me to 
say that the pending amendment is 
wholly unjustified. Under the guise of 
amending this section and this bill the 
amendment provides that the only-truly 
independent audit that Congress has ever 
provided for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration shall be repealed. There is in 
this amendment the provision that sec- 
tion 5 of the act of February 24, 1945, 
the George Act, shall not apply to the 
Farm Credit Administration; in other 
words, in addition to being exempt from 
the provisions of the pending bill, the 
gentleman’s amendment would exempt 
the Farm Credit Administration from 
the provisions of the existing law, to wit, 
the George bill, as amended and clari- 
fied by the First Deficiency Act of 1945. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this, 
that the members of this committee were 
as diligent as the members of any other 
committee interested, as many of them 
are, directly in agriculture, in seeing that 
there be no duplication, and in an effort 
to prevent any duplication and in the 
very best language we provide that the 
Comptroller General shall utilize—and I 
read: 

To the fullest extent deemed by him to be 
practical * * * reports of examinations 
of Government corporations made by a super- 
vising administrative agency pursuant to 
law. 


There are other agencies that make 
their examinations. The Home Loan 
Bank Administration has its examiners, 
and I dare say they are as well qualified 
as the examiners of the Farm Credit 
Administration, yet Federal home-loan 
banks are included in this bill. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, having to do with banks in 
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every State in the Nation, is also includ- 
ed. In an effort to be doubly fair, in an 
effort to prevent any duplication, we 
asked the Comptroller General to give 
us a written statement that he would not 
duplicate and that he would not disre- 
gard these independent audits. He sub- 
mitted a letter to the committee on June 
15, 1945, and in that letter stated that 
it was his plan and his purpose, as the 
independent agency of the Congress, to 
utilize these reports, but that it would not 
be fair at all to prevent his taking a look 
at the farm credit corporations or other 
similar corporations to see whether or not 
these corporations had complied with the 
law under which they function. There is 
a need for the examination and reports 
made under the direction of the Farm 
Credit Administration. They are essen- 
tial to good administration, but they are 
not a substitute for the independent au- 
dit by the Comptroller General. In ad- 
dition to that statement and, in addition 
to the substantive language of the bill, 
the committee report on page 9 states 
that it is the intent of this bill that not 
only the audits of these agencies such as 
the Farm Credit Administration are to be 
considered, but that the audits of the 
Federal home-loan banks in the munici- 
palities of the country, and those made 
by any other agencies shall be utilized 
where there are independent audits un- 
der the pending bill to the end that there 
may be no duplication. The Congress 
wants its agent to audit and report on 
both the Farm Credit and the corpora- 
tions under its control. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman 
made a statement which I know he wants 
to correct, that if this amendment is 
adopted the farm-lending agencies will 
no longer be audited. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I made the 
statement that if the amendment is 
adopted there would be no independent 
audit and I repeat it. The language is, 
and I quote from the gentleman’s 
amendment: 

Such examinations— 


That is, the examinations by his exam- 
iners— 
shall be in lieu of the requirements of sec- 
tions 105, 106, 202, and 203 of this act and 
of section 5 of the act of February 24, 1945. 


The latter is the George Act. In other 
words, it absolutely exempts the Farm 
Credit Administration from the provi- 
sions of the George Act. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I want to correct 
the record. Prior to the George Act all 
of these farm-lending agences were 
audited. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes, by the 
Farm Credit Administration. It makes 
its own audit. We do not argue that. I 
have stated that not only the Farm 
Credit Administration but the Federal 
home-loan banks and other agencies 
make audits, but they are not exempted 
from the George Act. Because the Farm 
Credit Administration audits and exam- 
ines comparable to other examiners, no 


better and maybe no worse, there is no 
occasion to exempt it or others. I main- 
tain that no corporation of any kind or 
character should be exempted from the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 302? Section 
303? Section 304? 

If not, under the rule, the Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Gore) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Cootry, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3660) to 
provide for financial control of Govern- 
ment corporations, pursuant to House 
Resolution 339, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The. bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill just passed may 
have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
may I say that it is a source of gratifica- 
tion that this bill passed unanimously. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN (at the request of Mr. 
WHITTINGTON) was given permission to 
revise and extend the remarks he made 
previously today and to include therein 
a short magazine article. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 min- 
utes, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein a newspaper article and, further, 
to extend his remarks and include there- 
in some correspondence. 

Mr. LEFEVRE (at the request of Mr. 
JuDD) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include a 
resolution. 


STATE FAIRGROUNDS 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the War Department at the be- 
ginning of this war took over a number 
of State fairgrounds throughout the 
country on leases that ran for the dura- 
tion and 6 months at $1 a year. I have 
offered a bill today directing the Secre- 
tary of War, upon the request of the re- 
spective governors, to return the fair- 
grounds within a period of 60 days and 
restore the buildings to the condition in 
which they were at the time they took 
them over. This will assure resumption 
of State fairs next year. This will be 
helpful to both industry and American 
farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 
ON THE DAYLIGHT-SAVING BILL AND 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
aSk unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp within five legisla- 
tive days on the daylight-saving bill, 
H. R. 3974. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I am not going to object, may I in- 
quire from the majority leader as to what 
the program is going to be for the rest of 
the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no fur- 
ther legislation for the remainder of the 
week. The Members being advised may 
govern themselves accordingly. On 
Monday, the bill out of the Committee 
on Military Affairs having to do with 
voluntary enlistments will be brought up. 
It is my understanding that if there is a 
roll call vote on that bill the roll call 
will take place on Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is my understanding. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am giad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I wonder 
why the Military Affairs Committee bill 
on voluntary enlistments was set over 
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until Monday. I understood it was com- 
ing up tomorrow and I think it is of such 
vital importance that it ought not to 
be delayed any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All I can say to 
the gentleman is that the action was 
taken insofar as I know as the result 
of the suggestion of members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. May I say 
to the gentleman that what we are at- 
tempting to do is to encourage volun- 
tary enlistments. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Of course, I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is to 
the end that we can hasten the ter- 
mination of the draft and replace every 
single soldier who is serving abroad. I 
think we ought to hurry. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I concur in every 
statement that the gentleman has made 
with reference to the hastening of vol- 
untary enlistments. But the gentleman 
asked me why the bill was going to be 
brought up on Monday. My understand- 
ing is that that is what was desired by 
the members of the committee handling 
the bill. Naturally, since the committee 
had such a desire, it is my recollection, 
though I may be wrong as I was not on 
the floor, that the ranking member of the 
committee was to submit the unanimous 
consent request. In other words, it was 
in agreement with the desires of the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I want to 
make it clear that we came down here 
10 days before the Congress convened 
and worked to get that legislation out. 
I do not understand why it is delayed 
another week. I am not saying it is the 
fault of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand that on tomorrow you will 
probably adjourn over until Monday. Is 
that the intention? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We probably will 
meet on Friday, but there will be no 
legislation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
is the reason for meeting on Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
state now but I will advise the gentleman 
tomorrow. However, the chances are 
that we may meet on Friday, but there 
will be no business transacted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is 
curious, if you do not have any legisla- 
tion scheduled why we do not know. A 
great many would like to know whether 
they should be here or not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is nothing 
that will require the presence of Mem- 
bers on Friday if we do meet. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. : Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he will not try to get that bill up to- 
morrow or Friday. I think it is vitally 
important to the country to get this leg- 
islation passed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The arrangement 
has been made. I was not on the floor at 
the time. All I know is that I was asked 
if I had any objection to the unanimous- 
consent request being made that it be 
in order to consider the bill on Monday, 


with 3 hours’ general debate. I have 
no knowledge of the reasons why that re- 
quest was made. I simply said that I 
had no objection. I understand the 
House has already agreed by unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered on 
Monday next, with 3 hours’ general de- 
bate. If I had known the gentleman’s 
views, certainly I would not have made 
such an agreement. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think probably the committee did not 
know when this bill would be finished. 
They knew the other bill would require 
more than 1 day and wanted to start it 
on Monday and have the vote on Tues- 
day. I think that was the situation. 

Mr. RICH. Thechairman of the com- 
mittee made the request that it be taken 
up on Monday. It was done that way in 
order to obviate the necessity of going 
before the Rules Committee and getting 
a rule and letting it lie over for a day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is my understanding. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was simply 
asked if I had any objection to the unan- 
imous-consent request. Frankly, I do 
not know who made the request. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May] 
made the request. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Kentucky. It was simply in ac- 
cordance with the request made by the 
chairman and the ranking member of 
the committee. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen- 
tleman can understand my anxiety 
about the matter. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I assume that by 
doing that they felt they were expedit- 
ing action, because it was assumed this 
bill would go over until tomorrow, and 
then the unanimous-consent request ob- 
viated the necessity of going before the 
Rules Committee. I imagine they ex- 
pected that Monday would be the earli- 
est time it could be taken up. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Probably 
that is correct, but I want this demobili- 
zation speeded up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So dol. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was‘no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would inform the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts that there are other 
special orders. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
After the other special orders have been 
concluded, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Horrman] be allowed to speak 
for 10 minutes on Friday following the 
legislative program and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 


SEPTEMBER 12 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include five short 
letters. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. VooruIs] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I have just returned to Wash- 
ington from my district. While I was 
there I made an earnest effort to secure 
the point of view of the returning vet- 
erans of this war, not only about their 
personal problems, but also about the 
general policies which our country should 
pursue. In one of the meetings held for 
this purpose a young veteran who has 
completely lost his eyesight as a result 
of his military service to this country, was 
called upon to state his problems and 
give his views. He started out by say- 
ing that he had no particular problems 
himself and concluded his brief state- 
ment by saying, “All I want is to see a 
peace made like we fellows fought for.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is the primary, in- 
sistent, overriding duty of this Congress 
and of every government of the United 
Nations, including our own. Beside it, 
nothing else is of such very great conse- 
quence. Because if we do all other 
things and fail to make such a peace, we 
shall have fundamentally broken faith 
with every man who gave his life, or a 
portion of his physical well-being, in the 
service of our country. 

And here we come face to face with the 
atomic bomb. 

No thoughtful American will fail to 
give thanks that the war was brought to 
as speedy a conclusion as it was. Nor 
will he fail to be eternally grateful that 
American soldiers, sailors, and marines 
were spared the necessity of storming 
the beaches of Japan with the terrible 
losses that undoubtedly would have been 
suffered. It is, however, our duty to face 
the future in the most fearless and real- 
istic manner of which we are capable, 
and in that future this release of atomic 
power is the one central factor that over- 
shadows all others. 

Indeed we are told that what science 
has actually done in this case is to bring 
to earth and to place into the hands of 
man the power that is inherent in the 
sun itself and which may be the basic 
power of the whole universe. I think it 
quite impossible for us to grasp the sig- 
nificance of our duties under these cir- 
custances without approaching them 
from a fundamentally religious point of 
view. The Greeks expressed their be- 
liefs in the form of myths. One of the 
myths was about a legendary figure 
named Prometheus who is supposed to 
have brought the secrets of fire from 
heaven to the earth. According to 
mythology, Prometheus was condemned 
through all eternity to be bound to Mount 
Caucasus and every day to have a vul- 
ture come and consume a portion of his 
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liver which during the night grew back 
acain, only to have him suffer the same 
excruciating torture on the day fol- 
lowing. 

Somehow I cannot get this out of my 
mind as I think about the atomic bomb. 
We no longer believe in myths, but it 
seems to me that the logic is inescapable 
that whoever presumes to take to him- 
self a power as great as this one must 
either use and dedicate it to the welfare 
of mankind, rather than its destruction, 
or see the day come when this power will 
itself return to destroy its own creators. 
Nor is there an unlimited amount of time 
in which to make the right decisions 
about this terrible weapon. If I believed 
for one moment that it were possible for 
the United States to keep the secret, to 
lock it in the military archives of this 
Nation and to dedicate it for all time to 
the single use of preserving peace on this 
earth, that is what I would be for do- 
ing. I know this Nation would keep its 
word. But there is absolutely no evi- 
dence from those who really know about 
this matter that such a simple course is 
feasible. We are told, on the other 
hand, that the Germans were on the 
point of its discovery and that in all 
probability it will be 10 years at most be- 
fore scientists generally around the 
world will know this secret and be able 
to harness this power in other nations 
is well as the United States. 

Constantine Brown, writing in last 
Sunday’s Washington Star, had this to 


The atomic bomb which has brought 
ibout such a radical change in the out- 

k on war, on the part of nonprofeSsionals 
t least, will not remain for long the ex- 
clusive secret of the United States. Within 
the next few years its manufacture will be 
known to other nations which will be able 
to improve on the present weapon. Most 
professional soldiers discount the chances 
of the atomic bomb ever being used in an- 
other war. They are convinced that this 
new instrument of destruction, which is only 
in its infancy at the present moment, will 
become even more destructive and terrify- 
ing as research progresses, 


I ask, Mr. Speaker, that we consider 
how we would be feeling here today had 
Americans not won the race for the dis- 
covery of the atomic bomb. What would 
have happened, for example, had Hitler 
discovered it first or had the secret been 
uncovered first by Japan? I need not, I 
think, elaborate on the type of slavery 
into which mankind would have been 
plunged. Mankind can, today, hope for 
freedom and a better world because the 
indefatigable efforts of American scien- 
tists were the first to discover the secret 
of the release of this awful power. 
Surely, however, it is not hard for us 
to understand the tremendous weight of 
responsibility which rests upon the 
shoulders of our country since we did 
Win that race. What then shall we do? 
The first thing I think is to try as best 
we can to realize how fundamentally 
the release of this universal energy has 
changed the face of the world. If we can 
believe what we read about it and what 
those of us have been told who have had 
opportunity to talk with scientists, the 
atomic bomb has rendered warfare as it 
has been known in the past an almost 
obsolete thing. Unless harnessed by 


stronger bonds than any yet forged 
among the nations, this power in the 
next war will render that conflict one of 
total destruction in which the victory, if 
such it can be called, will go to that 
nation which is first able to release over 
an enemy country a comparatively tiny 
number of these missiles, thus killing its 
population and rendering the revival of 
its civilization a virtual impossibility. 
Even a small nation under the heel of 
some would-be Hitler could, if it pos- 
sessed a comparatively few of these 
missiles, wipe out large sections of a 
neighboring country in one dawn raid. 
Every advantage will lie with ruthless 
aggression. Valor and heroism will have 
no chance, not even a place in such a 
conflict. 

As a means of defense it has already 
been suggested that nations like our own 
devote practically all of our resources 
to relocating our cities beneath huge 
mountain ranges and adapting ourselves 
to the kind of underground life of which 
we have read in fantastic novels. As for 
peacetime, whatever benefits from in- 
creasing productive power might be de- 
rived from atomic energy, it is a foregone 
conclusion that in the absence of some 
effective means of preventing the atomic 
bomb from being used for the kind of 
war that I have briefly outlined the 
nations must embark upon an armament 
race which will make all previous arma- 
ment races pale into insignificance. Al- 
ready we are told that broader and more 
terrible applications of this power to 
weapons of offense are on their way and 
that experiments are being conducted 
into possible means of defense against 
them. Into this stratosphere of scientific 
thought only a few will dare to venture 
and I am not one of those. But the im- 
pact upon mankind is easier to under- 
stand and it spells but one of two con- 
clusions. Either preparation for future 
war must swallow the entire conscious- 
ness and the life of man or else this 
fantastic power must be harnessed for 
the preservation of peace. 

I have said in many speeches that I 
believed the pages of history reveal the 
fact that when mankind has been con- 
fronted with the absolute necessity of 
making a certain type of progress, then 
he has been endowed with the ability to 
make such progress. To believe other- 
wise is to disbelieve in the existence of 
any God at all, let alone the kind of God 
which those who place their faith in the 
Christian religion have through the cen- 
turies believed in. For this rather simple 
but I believe compelling reason, I am not 
hopeless but am of the belief, on the con- 
trary, that it is possible for us to make 
right decisions about this almost over- 
whelming question and thus to save our 
children from utter destruction and the 
life of moles. 

I talked at length with one scientist 
about this atomic bomb, and after he had 
pointed out to me that there is no reason 
it has to be made from uranium or pluto- 
nium but that the time might speedily 
come when it could be made from some 
far commoner substances, I asked him 
what, then, the future of mankind was 
going to be. His reply was that there 
simply cannot be another war. I know 
this has been said before after every great 
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war in history. I also know that it was 
no doubt said after every great feudal 
conflict by the people who suffered as a 
result of those conflicts, that the time 
must someday come when some civil 
power superior to the will of the medieval 
barons to make war must be established. 
Eventually such a power was established 
in the governments of nations. And 
there is no logical reason why when all 
mankind realizes that it is either peace 
or death, the choice cannot be for peace. 
In any event, there is so far as I can see 
no use planning on any other basis. 

Por even from the point of view of 
those who believe war to be an inevitable 
part of the life of mankind, there must 
by now be a realization of what a con- 
tinuance of war will mean. The Presi- 
dent himself in his grert message to the 
Congress has brought out forcibly a thing 
which most of us have deliberately hid- 
den our eyes to while the war was going 
on—the untold drain upon the natural 
resources of this Nation which World 
War II has cost us. What, then, would 
an atomic-bomb war do? Some will re- 
member a book by H. G. Wells called 
Things To Come, in which he depicted 
a long period of warfare in the worl 
which started out with wars fought with 
bright and shining weapons and ended 
up with the destruction not only of civili- 
zation but of the means of producing 
such weapons so that the final struggle 
between the so-called great powers of the 
world was <2 battle between ragged armies 
over the last remaining virtually ex- 
hausted resources of a few abandoned 
coal mines. One way or another God 
will have his way with us. As David 
Lawrence has put it in his United States 
News: 

But we shall miss the entire significance 
of the new discoveries if we do not apply a 
spiritual interpretation. It is man and not 
God who must assume responsibility for this 
devilish weapon. Perhaps He is reminding 
all of us that man-made weapons can, if 
their use is unrestrained, destroy civiliza- 
tion, and that man still has the chance to 
choose between the destructive and construc- 
tive use of the findings of science. 

What will man say to this? Will he foolish- 
ly toy with the new weapon, build huge fac- 
tories and husband supplies of atomic energy 
against potential enemies? Or will man see 
that at last there must be the greatest sur- 
render that has been Known from the be- 
ginning of time—a surrender to reason and 
the process of tolerance and forbearance, 
a surrender to unselfishness and self-re- 
straint, a surrender to conscience and the 
will of God as the only way to survive in 
this world? 


There are certain inescapable conclu- 
sions to which we are driven. The first 
of these is fairly obvious. It is that this 
power must be completely owned and 
controlled by the American people as a 
whole. Surely no thoughtful person will 
advocate turning it loose in the hands 
of individuals, corporations, or cartels 
to be used as they see fit. We have not 
even been ready to control the machine, 
let alone the airplane in the interests of 
the welfare of mankind. We have not 
as yet demonstrated the will to expand 
the buying power of the people anything 
like as rapidly as the power to produce 
things has expanded under the impact 
of new devices, new machines, new 
sources of power. Mr. Speaker, this 
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power of the universe must belong to the 
people as a whole, its use must be con- 
trolled and licensed only for their benefit, 
and only under such circumstances as 
will be safe for them and their children 
and their children’s children. This much 
is clear and evident. Just what the sig- 
nificance of atomic energy is for peace- 
time use no man knows. But we do know 
that its unregulated and unlicensed use 
could smash literally to split atoms every 
institution that we have cherished in the 
Past. 

The first thing, therefore, for which 
a bill which I am introducing today and 
credit for which I will presently give to 
another Member of Congress, will pro- 
vide is for the vesting in the Government 
of the United States of all control and 
title to the secrets and the applications 
of atomic energy. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have stopped there, and had I be- 
lieved it was possible for my own evident 
duty and that of other Members of Con- 
gress to be discharged by so doing, I 
would have stopped there. But in the 
face of all the evidence about this tre- 
mendous matter I cannot in good con- 
science stop there. As I have said, every 
scientist who has spoken to us about this 
matter has said that this secret cannot 
be kept by us alone. He has pointed out 
that other nations will in the course of 
a very short time have it, too. He has 
told us the development will go on, that 
the only question is whether it will be 
controlled development or whether it will 
ultimately lead to an explosion that will 
devastate the world. 

And there is another consideration. 
We ourselves have taken a leading role 
in the formation of the United Nations 
Organization. It is perfectly evident that 
either this organization will become a 
mockery or else some relationship be- 
tween that Organization and its effort 
to preserve the peace on the one hand 
and the release of atomic energy on the 
other will be established in an orderly 
way. The decision after the First World 
War which had to be made by the United 
States was whether or not it would ad- 
here to the League of Nations. That de- 
cision was made in the negative, with 
what consequences we now know all too 
well. The decision this time will be not 
only whether we will adhere to the 
United Nations Organization, but 
whether we will do so in such fashion as 
to demonstrate our full good faith as a 
full partner in the task of preserving 
world peace in the future. 

Oh, I am deeply conscious of the fact 
that that peace cannot be preserved on 
the basis of inequities and injustices. I 
fully recognize the vast importance of 
the establishment of free speech and in- 
dividual liberty throughout the world. 
I realize quite as fundamentally that 
in a world wracked by poverty and want, 
peace cannot be established. But neither 
I think is it conceivable that there can 
be peace in world where nations vie with 
one another in the development of bigger 
and more terrible atomic bombs and de- 
vote their whole energies to a feverish 
attempt to devise fantastically costly 
means of defense againt them. Along 
that road there lies an abyss which is 
inescapable and over which mankind 
eventually must plunge. I am not saying 


that research or scientific discovery 
should be stopped where it now is. For 
I know that is quite impossible. . But I 
am saying that unless the social and 
moral progress of mankind is stepped up 
now resolutely with supreme devotion and 
with unfaltering vigor until it is brought 
up somewhere near to the plane of scien- 
tific advance which has been achieved, 
then all that scientific advance will be- 
come the most terrible curse that man- 
kind has ever known. 

America has believed all through her 
history in the salutary value of having 
the people know what was going on in 
their Government and, so far as. possible, 
in the world. For all these reasons it has 
become more and more clear to me that 
the thing America must do in this pro- 
found crisis in history is to dedicate this 
discovery of the release of atomic energy 
to the cause of the maintenance of world 
peace and to accomplish this by estab- 
lishing at the same time a principle in 
international relations. Hence the bill 
which I am introducing provides for the 
submission to Congress for its approval 
of an agreement among the nations 
whereby the United States would make 
available to the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organization information 
regarding the application of the atomic 
energy on condition that all the nations 
agree that henceforth the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organization 
shall have access to all information pos- 
sessed by any nation concerning develop- 
ment in the field of armament and muni- 
tions of war, as well as access to and the 
right of inspection of all physical plants, 
laboratories, and*operations relating to 
the development or production of arma- 
ments or munitions of war. 

Someone will say this is too much to 
expect; that the nations will never agree 
to any such thing. I am not so sure, Mr. 
Speaker. I am not sure but that the 
peoples of the world will rise up and in- 
sist that something of this sort be done. 
What I am sure of is that it is up to us 
to take the first step in harnessing this 
terrible power which, thank God, we dis- 
covered before someone else did to the 
cause of the preservation of peace. In- 
deed, I cannot see that we have any other 
course or any other choice in the matter. 

Several days ago in the Senate of the 
United States, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] introduced a 
bill embodying the measures and the 
principles about which I have spoken 
here today. With his consent I am in- 
troducing that same bill in the House 
today. I am also introducing a second 
bill which I have prepared and which 
differs somewhat from the McMahon bill 
but seeks the same fundamental objec- 
tives. I do so with full realization that 
before action is taken on this portentous 
matter there will be the fullest possible 
discussion, no doubt the introduction of 
other bills, and contributions to the dis- 
cussion by many other Members of the 
House and Senate. I have taken this 
action because I felt there was no time 
to be lost in having someone place be- 
fore the Congress a reasonably concrete 
proposal with regard to the one matter 
upon which all other things now depend. 
I think it possible that this great dis- 
covery can be turned to the benefit of 
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mankind. But I do not think that is 
more than possible. I do not think it 
is even probable as yet. And it is plain 
to be seen that the very monumental 
character of the discovery itself neces- 
sarily means that only by the boldest 
action can that one possibility be 
realized. And unless it is realized there 
is no man living who will dare to say 
that the future may not, indeed, that in 
all probability, it does not hold within 
itself the likelihood of the destruction 
of all the great and good work that all 
the great men and women of history 
have contributed to the well-being of 
mankind. 

The human race stands at the great- 
est crossroads in all its history and either 
it will make in the next few years a moral 
advance corresponding as I have said 
to the scientific advance represented by 
the atomic bomb, or we will live to regret 
the hour when our children saw the light 
of day. May God guide our thoughts 
and actions in the days and months and 
years that lie immediately ahead of us. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend in today’s 
Recorp, during the debate on the bill 
H. R. 3974, his remarks on that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LatHam] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


COMPOSITION OF ARMIES OF 
OCCUPATION 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, while at 
home during the summer recess I had 
hundreds of personal visits and tele- 
phone calls, the theme of which was: 
“When are we going to get our boys 
home?” The trend running through 
practically every conversation was: “Are 
we going to do all the policing of the 
world in the occupied areas?” “Why 
should not the other nations of the world 
do their proportionate share?” 

As one who spent almost 3 years in 
active duty in the Navy, I recognize the 
practical difficulties of a quick return 
of all of our boys, if we are to furnish 
most of the world police force. I have 
devoted considerable sober thought to 
what, if any, constructive contribution I 
could make to the discussion of this sub- 
ject, to the end that fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives, and brothers and 
sisters could more speedily heal the 
anguish of aching hearts in the warm 
embrace of reunion. A thought came to 
me—simple and yet obvious. 

A short time ago we ratified the United 
Nations Charter. We looked with hope 
to the operation of this mechanism in 
its fullest meaning. We prayed that it 
would be a real instrumentality for se- 
curing peace and good will on earth. 
There are 50 nations signatory to this 
Charter. From the point of view of se- 
curing the return of the largest number 
of men and women of our armed serv- 
ices at the earliest possible date, and in 
order to make the nations of the world 
who signed this Charter feel that they 
are part of this world machinery, I think 
it would be not only desirable, but highly 
equitable to have all of the United Na- 
tions participate in the occupation and 
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policing of occupied enemy territory at 
the earliest possible moment. 

This united effort and the experience 
in cooperation of all of the peace-loving 
nations at this crucial hour in world 
relations would establish a bond of 
friendship and understanding which in 
the first instance should insure the true 
working of the United Nations Charter 
and at the same time automatically re- 
lease overwhelming numbers of our 
armed forces for return to civilian life 
at an earlier moment than is now pos- 
sible. 

The mothers and fathers of America 
and the men and women in the armed 
services, who know what war is, would 
welcome such a move as the first step 
in the effective operation of the world 
peace machinery. 

We realize that many of the countries 
which are signatories to the United Na- 
tions Charter were not in a position to 
lend substantial aid in a military sense 
to the winning of the war. Should they 
not, however, now that the fighting is 
done, make a proportionate contribution 
to the maintenance of the peace by con- 
tributing their fair share of the occupa- 
tion forces? 

If the other countries of the world are 
to be partners in this movement to keep 
the peace, I believe that they would be 
more than willing to assume this obliga- 
tion, and it is little enough to ask of 
them. They are covered by the interna- 
tional peace insurance contract, and 
should pay their proportionate share of 
the premium. 

This country has willingly borne the 
brunt of winning the war. But must we 
also, practically alone, bear almost the 
entire responsibility for keeping the 
peace? 

The San Francisco accord was reached 
after much planning and work by all 
the signatory powers. They have all 
solemnly declared themselves, and I 
quote from the Charter: 

We, the peoples of the United Nations, de- 
termined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and * * * to unite our strength 


to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, 


I believe that was their sincere inten- 
tion, and if any concrete result is to come 
from their efforts at San Francisco, here 
is a golden and immediate opportunity 
to demonstrate it. Let us test this Char- 
ter and see whether it is to have some 
real effect in world affairs or is merely 
the conclusions of a group of idealists 
and wishful thinkers. 

Mr. Speaker, what are we waiting for? 
If the United Nations Charter is not a 
mere scrap of paper; if we are in earnest 
in our declared belief to break down lan- 
guage barriers, create better understand- 
ing and good will among nations, and 
make all the nations of the world peace 
partners in fact instead of merely on 
paper; if we wish to discourage any one 
great power from playing power politics 
with its occupation forces; and, what is 
most important to us today, if we want 
to bring as many of our boys home as 
soon as possible, let President Truman 
direct Secretary Byrnes, who is now in 
conference with the foreign secretaries 
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of the Big Five, to negotiate for the 
United Nations taking joint responsibil- 
ity in occupation of the defeated coun- 
tries right now. 

Mr. Speaker, what are we waiting for? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. LupLow] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
ENDANGERS THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CHARTER 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like today to issue a solemn warning that 
there is a movement on foot in our na- 
tional life which, if it succeeds, will ab- 
solutely nullify the San Francisco Char- 
ter and blast the long-last hope of man- 
kind for a peaceful world. 

I wish I could shout this warning from 
the housetops for it is my considered 
opinion that the movement I speak of 
is full of danger to civilization and that 
its success would impose the greatest 
tragedy that could be inflicted upon the 
people of this earth at this crucial time 
when they are groping out of the mi- 
asmas of war and hate and are seeking 
to find a new kind of world, based on 
fraternity, peaceful relations, and mu- 
tual understanding. 

I refer to the movement to force 
through Congress legislation that would 
establish universal, compulsory military 
training in the United States. That 
movement is now having a great build-up 
preparatory to a high-pressure effort to 
push a bill through Congress early in the 
coming months. Many organizations of 


a military and semimilitary character - 


have swung into action back of it. Other 
organizations of a distinctly antisocial 
nature are giving it Herculean support. 
Top Army and Navy officers are fever- 
ishly working overtime to advance it. 
Many powerful reactionary newspapers 
are printing long, labored editorials to 
help to give impetus to it. The onslaught 
on Congress is being supported by a 
heavy fire of propaganda. Much of this 
propaganda is of a most insidious and 
plausible type, which makes it all the 
more dangerous. The movement to force 
our boys into the military training 
camps has reached such proportions that 
it poses this question: “Do we want the 
San Francisco Charter to succeed or do 
we want it nullified even before it begins 
to operate?” 
FIXING THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD 


We must remember that we are right 
now at the point of determining the 
course that will fix the kind of a world 
we are to have in the ages to come—the 
kind of world in which our children and 
our children’s children and all the chil- 
dren of the future are to live. We have 
gone through the grimmest, blackest, 
most awful nightmare of bloody war the 
world has ever Known, and we are now 
making our reconnaissance on the other 
side. We are at the crossroads of deci- 
sion. We cannot go forward and back- 
ward at the same time. 

Whether the advocates of compulsory 
military training realize it or not, what 
they would have us do is to reverse the 
hands of the clock and plunge the world 
back into the old military welter that 
has been the spawning cause of wars 
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from time immemorial, and fix it there 
permanently. 

What we shall have to do in reaching 
our great decision is, first of all, to fix 
the future psychology of the world. 
Shall it be a psychology of war, or shall 
it be a psychology of peace? 

The adoption of compulsory military 
training by the United States would def- 
initely fix the future psychology of the 
world as a war psychology. This is in- 
evitably true because of the position of 
leadership which our Nation holds 
among the nations of the earth. We 
have emerged from the war the most 
powerful—the most irresistibly and pre- 
eminently powerful—of all nations. The 
world concedes to us the premiership, 
and its eyes will be on our every action. 
Whatever we do will be the cue for 
other nations. They will follow suit, or 
go us one better. If we adopt forced 
military training and regimentation, 
other nations will follow our example 
and the world will become an armed 
camp. If we goose-step our 18-year-olds 
Nations B and C and D will goose-step 
their 17-year-olds. If we goose-step our 
17-year-olds, Nations B, C, and D will 
goose-step their 16-year-olds. Benito 
Mussolini, it will be recalled, had the 
8-year-olds of Italy goose-stepping with 
wooden guns in lieu of the heavy rifles 
which they were not yet strong enough 
to carry. What it all adds up to is that 
if we regiment our boys and other na- 
tions, feeling themselves compelled by 
our example, regiment their boys, we 
will be in no stronger relative position 
than if we did not initiate a regimenta- 
tion program at all, but the world will 
be the sufferer because a death blow 
will be dealt to the spirit of the San 
Francisco Charter and in the years to 
come we shall have the same old ex- 
plosive international situation, with 
war likely to break out at any time. 
I repeat that if by our example we initi- 
ate a race of military competition and 
rivalry we will be reestablishing in the 
world the psychology of war when we 
should be seeking to establish the 
psychology of peace. 

PLENTY FOR ALL IF WE OUTLAW WAR 


Now what I want and what I think 
every other right-thinking citizen wants, 
is to get away from war as far as possi- 
ble—not only as far away from it as pos- 
sible but clear away from it—perma- 
nently and forever away from it. I 
think I am typical of the average Ameri- 
can citizen and when I say that I am 
‘sick and tired of war I think I speak 
what is in the minds and hearts of most 
of us. There is no need of war if human 
beings will act with sense and with the 
respect they ought to show for the Com- 
mandments of their Maker. There is 
enough land lying uncultivated and fal- 
low to support all human beings on the 
earth, if they would but agree to the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
forget their hatreds, lay down their guns, 
and go to work We must accept that 
philosophy as the motivating rule of con- 
duct Defore we can attain the perfect 
permanent peace the world is now de- 
manding. After all of the suffering and 
travail humanity has gone through no 
peace will be acceptable except a peace 
of the ages and there can be no peace 
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of the ages that is not founded on princi- 
ples of Christian faith. My objection to 
compulsory military training is that by 
regimenting the world and starting a 
competitive race of armaments that will 
emphasize the arts and objects of war 
it will hinder, if it does not completely 
obstruct, the achievement of the world 
peace envisioned in the San Francisco 
Charter. 

Wars would cease if nations would ac- 
cept the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount as the common denominator of 
their relations and practice those prin- 
ciples. Let us suppose as a specific in- 
stance that a tense feeling has developed 
between nations A and B, and that those 
countries are on the verge of war. Let 
us suppose further that an epidemic 
breaks out among the children of na- 
tion B and that it gets beyond control. 
Then let us suppose that the statesmen 
of nation A say: “Instead of spending 
untold billions of dollars and sacrificing 
innumerable lives in waging war on 
nation B we will spend the equivalent 
of the cost of one little Mosquito boat in 
manufacturing serum and sending it to 
them, so that the lives of their little 
ones will be saved.” 

If that should happen, do you suppose 
there would be the least likelihood of 
those nations going to war? 

Have we not had enough of war, 
enough of its miseries and heartaches, 
enough of the pain it puts in the hearts 
of mothers, enough of the back-break- 
ing burden of debt which generations of 
Americans of the next century will still 
be struggling to pay? Then why should 
we, by adopting compulsory military 
training, fill the world with combustible 
material that will create still more wars? 

Speaking again as a typical citizen I 
do not want to be a small unit in a colos- 
sal regimentation. I do not want to 
live with all the habiliments and re- 
minders of war constantly around me. 
The saddest thing I can imagine in this 
world is a conscript army marching off 
to war, no one in it knowing just why 
he is going, but realizing that while he 
would like to be a friend of everybody 
and live in loving kindness toward every- 
body, his hopeless mission is to go forth 
and kill. I had liked to think that the 
San Francisco Charter would bring an 
end to all of this forevermore, but if the 
San Francisco Charter is to be negatived 
and nullified through the adoption by 
Congress of a scheme of military regi- 
mentation and forced military service, I 
am afraid that I and millions of others 
will be subject to serious disillusionment. 

Since Pearl Harbor, as a member of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee of 12 
members on deficiencies, I have helped 
to process measures to carry on the war 
appropriating $150,000,000,000, the 
equivalent of half the estimated wealth 
of the United States as shown by the 
last census of national wealth. I would 
never have done this except for my faith 
in the prospect for the establishment of 
a better world when the storms of war 
had swept their course, a new and dif- 
ferent kind of a world which I fondly 
hoped would bear some approximation to 
the divine vision of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. I 
had faith to believe that we were fight- 


ing a war to end all wars. I supported 
these vast outlays in order to eradicate 
military fascism from this earth. 
NOBODY WILL FOOL ME INTO VOTING FOR 
FASCISM 


Now nobody is going to fool me into 
voting to establish in this country the 
very things we have been fighting against 
in other countries. Unless we bury mil- 
itary fascism so deep it will never again 
rear its ugly head World War II will 
have been fought in vain, and we shall 
be doing a monstrous wrong to our boys 
who gave their lives thinking that they 
were helping to usher in a better world. 
The practical question that confronts 
us is, “With the war over, are we going 
to have a new order in the world, or are 
we going to have the same old order, with 
its evils expanded and intensified?” 

Untold agonies have been suffered in 
the crucible of war and oceans of blood 
have been shed to establish this new 
order. Let us, the living, see that this 
new order really is established and thus 
keep faith with our precious boys who 
gave their last full measure of devotion 
to make men free from such things as 
forced military service in times of peace. 

I would not want it understood that I 
am making a wholesale indictment of all 
who are pushing the program for com- 
pulsory military training. Some of the 
influences back of this campaign un- 
doubtedly are malign, but for many of 
the outstanding proponents of universal 
compulsory military training, both or- 
ganizations and individuals, I have the 
highest personal regard, and it would be 
farthest from my thoughts to accuse 
them of any Machiavellian plots to wreck 
the San Francisco Charter. Their mo- 
tives are as pure as mine; their patri- 
otism the equal of mine. But I believe 
they are tragically mistaken and oblivi- 
ous of the serious potential consequences 
of the thing they are playing with. That 
peacetime conscription is necessary, as 
they contend, for security reasons I deny. 
That they are in error is easily demon- 
strable by the record of history. 

NATIONS THAT LIVE BY THE SWORD DIE BY THE 
SWORD 

The most convincing proof that trained 
and regimented militarism is not security 
in any sense is found in the fact that all 
of the nations that have lived by the 
sword have died by the sword. That is 
true in the entire range of history. Em- 
pires have risen, built on tyranny and 
military might, have . flourished for a 
time, and have toppled like houses of 
cards. Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, all 
the great conquerors, have gone the 
same way. Modern examples are France, 
Italy, Germany, and Japan, nations that 
staked their all on military might, whose 
peoples are now impoverished beyond 
description, and whose cities are now 
masses of rubble. Someone has truth- 
fully said that if conscription guarantees 
peace, as so often contended, Europe 
should today be blossoming as the rose, 
the most peaceful spot on earth, instead 
of the shambles that it is. 

France, a few years ago, proudly 
boasted that it had the best-trained reg- 
ular army in the world, brought up to the 
highest possible peak of perfection under 
a compulsory law, kut its vaunted 
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strength and proficiency did not save it 
from utter rout and defeat. German 
militarism began to flower in the reign 
of Frederick the Great and under Hitler 
Germany became a vast military camp. 
The militaristic in all its ugly and domi- 
nating forms was rampant in every 
phase of German life and the caste sys- 
tem it created was almost unbelievable. 
The average citizen had rammed down 
his throat the theory that he was nothing 
and that the state was everything; that 
he must bow down to uniforms and brass 
buttons and fairly lick the boots of the 
military officers. Under Mussolini Italy 
swallowed the German military caste 
system and added a few frills of its own, 
Some of us remember seeing photographs 
of Mussolini reviewing his battalions of 
8-year-olds with their solemn childish 
faces and little wooden guns, and of 
Hitler decorating for bravery two score 
wounded youngsters, some of whom were 
only 12 years of age. 

PITIFUL LITTLE ARMY DESTROYS TRAINED LEGIONS 


I asked the Library of Congress, our 
great repository of factual information, 
to advise me the relative sizes of the 
crack trained armies of Europe com- 
pared with the size of our own little Army 
just before peacetime conscription be- 
came effective in our country. 

The report of the Secretary of War on 
June 30, 1939, showed that our Army 
was composed of 13,814 officers and 174,- 
079 enlisted men; total, 187,893.‘ 

Compare this diminutive army, the 
butt of Hitler’s irony and contempt, with 
the numerical strength of European ar- 
mies of approximately the same period, 
as follows: 

France, 5,000,000. 

Germany, 6,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

Italy, 2,500,000. 

The lessons of history are too well 
known and fresh in mind to need repeti- 
tion here, but the fact is that notwith- 
standing this disparity of strength the 
power of our unified purpose was such 
that we organized and equipped an army 
in record time, and when that army went 
on the march it swept into utter destruc- 
tion and oblivion the trained legions op- 
posing it, while our enemies were still 
prating about “decadent democracies.” I 
think this shows the difference in the 
quality of soldiers who are freemen, fight- 
ing for high ideals, and those who have 
no more interest and initiative than as 
mere cogs in a machine. The difference 
between the two types of soldiers is the 
difference between a thoughtful, digni- 
fied human being who loves his country 
and a robot. It is not hard to guess 
which makes the better soldier. 
PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION WOULD PLANT AN CLD 

WORLD CANCER IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 

We must be extremely careful to see 
that Old World ideologies do not take 
root in our free American soil. Just as 
it was found earlier in our history that a 
nation could not live half slave and half 
free, neither can liberty survive long in a 
surrounding of military regimentation. 
It must be one or the other. 

If we adopt old world military regi- 
mentation ideas we will create in this 
country the most colossal and costly 
bureaucracy in the history of all time, 4 
bureaucracy founded on unthinking 
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obedience, the elimination of free dis- 
cussion, totalitarianism at its worst. 
Democracy could not live long in such 
q stifling atmosphere. If we go mili- 
taristic at this transition period of our 
history and adopt forced military train- 
ing after 150 years of individual freedom 
we will transplant an old world cancer in 
the heart of America, to corrode our fine 
thinking and to bend the popular will to 
the head of the state. Many of our citi- 
zens came to this country to escape the 
very kind of military conscription which 
it is now proposed to establish. As a 
Nation we are the beneficiary of count- 
less centuries of struggle and suffering 
for the cause of human freedom, Our 
duty now is to make our own major con- 
tribution by supplying the vital spark of 
leadership that is indispensable to hu- 
man progress toward the goal of ever- 
lasting freedom and peace for all of the 
sons of men. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF MASS MURDER 


I repeat that when we in Congress 
pass on this issue of military con- 
scription we are going to fix the fu- 
ture psychology of the world. We 
cannot regiment the bodies of men 
without regimenting their minds. If we 
are to have a world of peace we must 
lift the human race to a higher level than 
the psychology of mass murder, which 
we euphemistically call war. Do we wish 
to follow the thorn-strewn road to 
eternal misery or are we willing to try to 
follow the Prince of Peace by making a 
start, feeble though it may be, toward 
the establishment of a new order in the 
world? With over a quarter of a mil- 
lion of the flower of our youth resting 
under white crosses and three times that 
number temporarily or permanently dis- 
disabled; with a back-breaking debt of 
$300,000,000,000 to be redeemed by the 
sweat and toil of our posterity, is it not 
about time that America should exert 
its leadership toward bringing about a 
better world psychology? If America 
says that the world of the future shall 
be a warless world it probably will be 
because the power of our leadership is so 
great. If America says the world of the 
future shall be an armed camp with 
every nation training to spring at every 
other nation’s throat, it will be just that. 
The two psychologies will not mix. If 
one psychology is to be the directing 
force of mankind the other will not be, 
We cannot say to the youth of America, 
“You must practice the art to kill 6 days 
out of the week, but you may practice 
the art to love on Sunday.” 

There is not room enough in our heads 
for both psychologies. 

This is the most serious speech of my 
life and it is serious because I believe a 
crisis confronts our Nation. I believe 
the quicker we get such ideas as com- 
pulsory military training out of our heads 
the better it will be. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS AND NOT BIG GUNS EXALTETH A 
NATION 


It is still true, as it ever will be true, 
that it is righteousness and not big guns 
that exalteth a nation. It is still true, 
as it ever will be true, that there is a 
moral force that is greater than bat- 
talions and battleships. My prayer is 
that America will take the lead in ap- 


plying that force for the salvation of the 
world. 

There is one phase of the compulsory 
military training experiment which I 
have not dwelt upon because I consider 
it relatively the less important though it 
is not by any means to be neglected in 
over-all consideration of the matter, and 
that is the cost. It is estimated by ex- 
perts that the cost would be at least 
$2,500,000,000 and perhaps as high as 
$3,000,000,000 a year. 


TERRIFIC COST OF COMPULSORY TRAINING 


Think what an additional burden this 
would place on the brain and the brawn, 
the toil and the sweat of our people, who 
are already suffering under grinding tax- 
ation. The latest figures on national 
wealth, compiled by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, estimate the 
wealth of the State of Indiana at $8,548,- 
000,000. This includes all the property, 
real and personal, and all of the wealth 
of every description. Every 3 years of 
compulsory military training would cost 
the taxpayers of America the equivalent 
of all of the wealth of the State of In- 
diana. The same board, which is the 
highest accredited authority, estimates 
the total wealth of the United States at 
$300,750,000,000. If compulsory military 
training should be made permanent, as 
the proponents hope it will be, its cost 
in one century would consume the equiv- 
alent of the total wealth of the United 
States, making no allowance for interest 
on the borrowings that would be neces- 
sary to keep the system going. The an- 
nual cost alone of the compulsory mili- 
tary-training program would equal the 
total wealth of four States—Delaware, 
Wyoming, Nevada, and New Mexico. 

RELATION OF ATOMIC BOMB TO COMPULSORY 

TRAINING 


Nor can I refrain from discussing mod- 
ern developments which appear to me to 
prove the obvious uselessness of compul- 
sory military training as a protective 
measure. We know now that the war of 
tomorrow, if it comes, is destined to be a 
war of science and the principal instru- 
ments of destruction will not be men but 
lethal instruments. Wars of the future 
will not be decided on the battlefield; 
they will be won in the laboratory. The 
atomic bomb points altogether in that 
direction. The dropping of two atomic 
bombs wreaked a greater harvest of de- 
struction on two cities in Japan instan- 
taneously than 10 entire divisions could 
have done under the most advantageous 
circumstances in many months. What 
is the use of training millions of men at 
fabulous cost, when it is plain that the 
wars of the future, should there be any, 
will be decided by these amazing and 
horrifying inventions? I think the prin- 
cipal lesson to be derived from the atomic 
bomb is that competition in military 
armament simply must not be allowed 
to happen, for another war with these 
inventions in full sway would mean the 
mass destruction of the life of our planet 
and the complete annihilation of civiliza- 
tion. 

PEACE OR COSMIC SUICIDE 
To avert this cosmic suicide nations 


must find a workable basis of mutual 
understanding and friendly cooperation. 


This is not optional; it is a necessity if 
they are to survive. We hoped that they 
had found this in the San Francisco 
Charter which seems to have been provi- 
dentially ordained to meet the situation 
created by the atomic bomb. I will not be 
a@ party to wrecking the future peace of 
the world by nullifying the San Francisco 
Charter and for that reason I am un- 
alterably opposed to the plan for the 
military regimentation of America. The 
San Francisco Charter simply must 
succeed. 

Under existing circumstances the en- 
actment of compulsory military training 
would be the same as saying, “We know 
that the San Francisco Charter will not 
work. We have no confidence in it.” 

It would serve notice on all of the 
world that we are preparing for war and 
it would serve that notice on the na- 
tions before they have an opportunity to 
try the peace-making machinery of the 
United Nations. I would like to ask 
the proponents of compulsory military 
training this question, “If we have any 
faith in the San Francisco Charter why 
should we be preparing for a third world 
war?” 

LINCOLN’S INSPIRING MESSAGE OF 80 YEARS 
AGO HAS A NEW WORLD APPEAL 


On March 4, 1865, a very tall, gaunt 
man stepped out upon a platform in 
front of the Capitol at Washington to 
deliver an inaugural address as President 
of the United States. About the first 
thought that would have occurred to a 
casual observer on that occasion would 
have been that this ungainly, awkward 
man was greatly lacking in pulchritude, 
though eyewitnesses said that there was 
something illuminating his mournful, 
dignified face that made it singularly 
attractive. Its furrows had been deep- 
ened by the terrifying responsibilities of 
the chief magistracy during 4 years of 
fratricidal strife, but there burned in his 
soul an unquenchable love for his fellow 
men. His speech on that day was brief, 
terse, epigrammatic as it usually was. 
He closed with these words which, the 
moment they were spoken, became a part 
of the literature of the ages: 

With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the Nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow and orphan, to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. 


The great and good President was 
thinking of the common people when he 
uttered these words, the common people 
of both North and South, the common 
people of whom he once before had said 
that “God must love them because He 
made so many of them.” He knew that 
the common people have to do the dying 
and the suffering and to bear the un- 
speakable burdens and griefs of war and 
he was addressing them. He was mak- 
ing articulate—beautifully articulate— 
what the common people of America of 
1865 felt in their minds and hearts. He 
did not know nor could those of his gen- 
eration know that his words would again 
touch the heart strings of the common 
people 80 years after he had returned 
to dust, but they have the same inspired 
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meaning, the same magic potency, to- 
day to the common people of the entire 
world who during the last 6 years have 
suffered until they can hardly stand it 
any longer. 

If we substitute “world’s wounds” for 
“nation’s wounds,” Lincoln’s kind and 
inspiring philosophy is just as appli- 
cable to the situation today as in 1865 
and if we examine his words we will 
find in them the magic balm that will 
cure and heal now just as it cured and 
healed then. The “work we are in” at 
this time has no national boundaries nor 
limitations of space as when he spoke, 
but it has the cosmic dual purpose of 
overthrowing oppression and tyranny 
everywhere and the establishment of 
something akin to God’s rule on earth. 
The first part of our purpose we have 
gloriously achieved by the overthrow of 
the Axis tyrants; the second part, the 
establishment of lasting peace on earth, 
is our noble aim and incentive for the 
future. Humbly let us pray, as Lincoln 
prayed, that God will give us to see the 
right. We have won the war; let us not 
by the adoption of such a fatuous policy 
as compulsory military service lose the 
peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 


PROSTHETIC APPLIANCES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
two bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today I introduced two bills in 
the House of Representatives. They are 
to grant authority to the War Depart- 
ment and the Veterans’ Administration 
to cause to be conducted experimenta- 
tion, studies, and research for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the rapid development 
and prompt manufacture of more ade- 
quate and efficient prosthetic appliances 
and parts of such appliances. The first 
bill grants authority to the War Depart- 
ment and the second bill grants the same 
authority and direction to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The care of our disabled veterans is 
our first duty and obligation. Now that 
the pressing need for the manufacture 
of munitions and other materials of war 
is over, we must give immediate and in- 
tense study and attention to making our 
disabled veterans as nearly whole and 
normal as possible. Artificial legs are 
still inadequate thus far. Artificial 
hands have been unsatisfactory and 
nothing has been accomplished in re- 
placing arms off above the elbow. Iam 
confident that if the Army uses the same 
energy and efficiency it showed in de- 
veloping the atomic bomb, it can develop 
a satisfactory arm and leg. If we can 
spend $2,000,000,000 to develop a bomb 
to injure and destroy, we can spend large 
sums to restore. If we can invent in- 
struments to detect airplanes in the air 
though unseen and mechanics that can 
successfully shoot down that same un- 
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seen airplane, we can invent prosthetics 

that are acceptable and useful to replace 

the loss of arms and legs. 

We must never stop until we secure 
results. Miracles have been discovered 
in treatment of disease and wounds. 
Miracles can and must be discovered in 
prosthetics. 

I shall press for early hearings and 
action on these biils. 

They are as follows: 

A bill to aid in the development and manu- 
facture of improved prosthetic appliances 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 

War is authorized and directed (1) to cause 
to be conducted by the appropriate agency 
or agencies in the War Department experi- 
mentation, studies, and research for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the rapid development and 
prompt manufacture of more adequate and 
efficient prosthetic appliances and parts of 
such appliances, and (2) to allocate from 
time to time, from funds appropriated under 
authority of this act, to such corporations 
and business firms as he deems best quali- 
fied, such sums as he deems necessary to be 
expended by such corporations and business 
firms in conducting experimentation, studies, 
and research for such purpose. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated from time to time such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


A bill to aid in the development and manu- 
facture of improved prosthetic appliances 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 

of Veterans Affairs is authorized and di- 
rected (1) to cause to be conducted by the 
appropriate agency or agencies in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration experimentation, stud- 
ies, and research for the purpose of aiding 
in the rapid development and prompt manu- 
facture of more adequate and efficient pros- 
thetic appliances and parts of such appli- 
ances, and (2) to allocate from time to time, 
from funds appropriated under authority 
of this act, to such corporations and busi- 
ness firms as he deems best qualified, such 
sums as he deems necessary to be expended 
by such corporations and business firms in 
conducting experimentation, studies, and 
research for such purpose. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated from time to time such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. WASIELEWSKI, 
for 1 week, on account of official business. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1365. An act to amend section 35 of the 
Bankruptcy Act to permit the appointment 
of supervising conciliation commissioners as 
referees in bankruptcy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3644. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide additional rates of 
compensation or pension and remedy in- 
equalities as to specific service-incurred dis- 
abilities in excess of total disability. 


SEPTEMBER 12 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 3644. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide additional rates of 
compensation or pension and remedy in- 
equalities as to specific service-incurred dis- 
abilities in excess of total disability. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, September 13, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


There will be a public hearing before 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions at 
10 a. m. on Thursday, September 13, 
1945, in the committee hearing room, 
247 Old House Office Building, on H. R. 
1653, by Representative HENDRICKs, and 
H. R. 2073, by Representative Luptow, 
bills to extend benefits to veterans of the 
Mexican border service of 1916 and 1917 
and their dependents. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Patents Thursday, September 
13, 1945, at 10:30 a. m. on H. R. 3424. 
The meeting will be held in the commit- 
tee room, 416 Old House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Public 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 o’clock a. m. Tuesday, September 
18, 1945, to begin hearings on the bill, 
H. R. 2550, cited as the National Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute Act. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


677. A letter from the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, transmitting a copy of the quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
period ending December 31, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

678. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Postmaster General to adjust cer- 
tain claims of postmasters for loss by bur- 
glary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty,” 
approved March 17, 1882, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BREHM: 

H.R. 4000. A bill to prohibit the induc- 
tion for further service in the armed forces 
of veterans of World War II; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H.R.4001. A bill to amend the Trading 

With the Enemy Act, as amended; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. D’'EWART: 

H. R. 4002. A bill to provide for the leasing 
of allotted lands on the Crow Indian Res- 
ervation; to the Committee. on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

H. R.4008. A bill to provide for disposi- 
tion of inherited interests in the estates of 
certain deceased Crow Indian allottees; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4004. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law relating to trading with Indian 
tribes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4005. A bill amending the act of De- 
cember 21, 1944 (58 Stat. 845), Public Law 
525, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 4006. A bill to authorize the execu- 
tion of plans for a permanent memorial to 
Benjamin Harrison; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 4007. A bill to provide for the poll of 
military and naval service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 4008. A bill to amend title 11 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the crea- 
tion, organization, administration, and main- 
tenance of a Naval Reserve and a Marine 
Corps Reserve,” approved June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1175), in order to provide more effec- 
tively for the national defense by increasing 
and equalizing retirement and retainer ben- 
efits for enlisted men of the Regular Navy 
and thereby encouraging a higher type of 
young men to make the Regular Navy a 
career, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARNESS of Indiana: 

H. R. 4009. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of War to cancel War Depart- 
ment leases on State fairgrounds and to 
deliver up possession of such grounds; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 4010. A bill to direct the discharge of 
all members of the armed forces who have 
served at least 18 months; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 4011, A bill to aid in the development 
and manufacture of improved prosthetic ap- 
pliances; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 

H. R. 4012. A bill to aid in the development 
and manufacture of improved prosthetic ap- 
pliances; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 4013. A bill to direct the discharge of 
all members of the armed forces who have 
served at least 2 years; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 4014. A bill to conserve and restrict 
the use of atomic energy for the national de- 
fense, to prohibit its private exploitation, and 
to preserve the secret and confidential char- 
acter of information concerning the use and 
application of atomic energy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 4015. A bill for the creation of an 
agency of the United States Government to 
be known as the Atomic Power Authority, 
to define its powers and functions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. Res. 340. Resolution providing for the 
establishment of Army separation centers in 
the various States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. D'EWART: r 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a joint congressional committee to make 
a study of claims of Indian tribes against 
the United States and to investigate the 


administration of Indian affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
By Mr. WOOD: 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to transfer certain records 
and documents to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities; to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4016. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 

Morgan; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 4017. A bill granting an increase in 
pension to Martha E. Craig; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid-Pensions. 

H.R. 4018. A bill for the relief of Robert 
A. Hudson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H.R.4019. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ermelinda Tognarelli; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H. R. 4020. A bill for the relief of Harvey 
E. Morris; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4021. A bill for the relief of Harvey 
E. Morris; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 4022. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
Valley County, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4023. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Frederick Alden; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4024. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Bullshows and Horse 
Bullshows; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 4025. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Rose Bearcloud; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4026. A bill authorizing: the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Ruth Morning; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4027. A bill authorizing sale of the 
allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

H, R. 4028. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to Mar- 
tha Long Neck Little Light a patent in fee 
to certain land; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4029. A bill to authorize the sale of 
the allotment of Henry Keiser on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4030. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of patents in fee to the heirs of Lucky Horse 
Singer and Ambrose Singer; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4081. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Joseph J. Pickett a patent in fee to certain 
land; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4032.—A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary o* the Interior to issue to John 
J. Akers a patent in fee to certain land; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4033. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to Irene 
Scott Bassett a patent in fee to certain land; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4034. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4035.—A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Wilbur Keiser; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H.R. 4036. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Josephine Gray Hawk; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4037. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Mary K. Reed; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


H. R. 4038. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Alfred Murray; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R.4039. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Estelle Hughes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4040. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Christine West; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4041. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Everett F. McInerney; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4042. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in the State of Montana to A. C. Ladd; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4043. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in the State of Montana to Cassie E. Howard; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4044. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to John Haroid Brown; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4045. A bill for the relief of the trus- 
tees of school district No. 2, Dodson, Mont.; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4046. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Richard S. Fisher; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H.R. 4047. A bill for the relief of Edward 

A. Hollis, Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H. R. 4048. A bill to provide for an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States from the decisions of the Court of 
Claims in two suits instituted by H.B. Nelson 
(doing business as the H. B. Nelson Con- 
struction Co.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H. R. 4049. A bill for the relief of sundry 
fruit growers of the State of Delaware who 
sustained losses as the result of the fumiga- 
tion of apples with methyl bromide in order 
to comply with the requirements of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
relating to the Japanese-beetle quarantine; 
to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1145. By Mr. BUFFETT: Petition of Mrs. 
Jessie Mayo and 88 other citizens of Omaha, 
Nebr., urging continuance of child-care 
centers; to the Committee on Education. 

1146. Also, petition of Ella Haynes and 65 
other citizens of Omaha, Nebr., urging con- 
tinuance of child-care centers; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

1147. Also, petition of K. H. Leslie and 93 
other citizens of Omaha, Nebr., urging con- 
tinuance of child-care centers; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

1148. By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Reso- 
lution of the city of Manitowoc, Wis., urging 
the retention of the jurisdiction over the im- 
provement of waterways, rivers, and harbors, 
flood and erosion control, and allied matters 
under the control of the Corps of Engineers, 
War Department; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1149. Also, reSolution of the city of Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., urging the retention of the 
jurisdiction over the improvement of water- 
ways, rivers, and harbors, flood and erosion 
control, and allied matters under the control 
of the Corps of Engineers, War Department; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1150. By Mr. COLE of Missouri: Petition of 
Rev. M. E. Garlock and 100 others; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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1151. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of the 
Department of Massachusetts, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, for the discharge from the 
armed forees of any person who has suffered 
the loss of a father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, or sister through death, while serv- 
ing in the armed forces; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1152. Also, petition of the Department of 
Massachusetts, Disabled American Veterans, 
for the continuance of nurseries for the chil- 
dren of men in the armed forces, under the 
Lanham Act; to the Committee on Education. 

1153. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
numerous citizens of the State of Oregon, 
urging enactment of the Lemke bill (H. R. 
491); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1154. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of the 
Eoard of Public Utility Commissioners of ,the 
State of New Jersey, endorsing and recom- 
mending the passage of House bill 2536; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1155. By Mr. RICH: Petition of Oscar R. 
Rosevear and many citizens of Williamsport, 
Pa., and vicinity, in opposition to winter day- 
light-saving time and urging that Congress 
put an end to it; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Lord God, again Thy mercy has 
been our portion; whether as a cherished 
anticipation or a glad, sweet surprise, it 
is upon us, and we thank Thee; we would 
hear Thy teaching: Blessed are they who 
carry forward life’s broken ministries; 
blessed are they who renew the light in 
some dark human tenement; blessed are 
they who hold onto their better selves in 
the face of temptation; blessed are they 
who take their places in the councils of a 
nation and seek to serve unselfishly and 
even sacrificially. O God, bless our whole 
country and all its institutions that pro- 
mote human welfare; fill it with the best 
things ever attained, with the greatest 
things ever longed for, and with the 
highest hopes that ever throbbed in its 
great soul. 

Heavenly Father, in all our alliances 
with Thee, give us strength and vision 
that we may bend ourselves to our tasks. 
Touch the desires behind our thoughts, 
the inclinations behind our resolutions, 
for out of these are the issues of wise 
legislation. In the name of our Saviour. 
_ Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 
H.R.3907. An act to provide for adminis- 


tration of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
by a Surplus Property Administrator. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
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title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2. An act to provide for Federal aid for 
the development, construction, improvement, 
and repair of public airports in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
Friday, after the disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s desk and the conclusion 
of special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE BILL 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of Members of the House have indicated 
a desire to be heard or to submit state- 
ments when hearings are held on the bill 
H. R. 2550, the psychiatric institute bill. 
I take this opportunity to announce that 
these hearings will begin at 10 o’clock 
next Tuesday morning in the committee 
room of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday next my colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 40 minutes after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MALONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
therein an interesting statement made 
by Mr. Ben J. Williams, of New Orleans, 
relating to postwar problems. 

Mr. CURLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and include an 
address delivered on Labor Day. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Tuesday, after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and at 
the conclusion of special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I be allowed to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent on behalf of our 
colleague the Resident Commissioner of 
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the Philippines that he may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
cerpts from editorials on the subject of 
the rehabilitation of the Philippine 
Islands. The Public Printer estimates 
the cost to be $143.. Notwithstanding 
the cost, I ask unanimous consent that 
the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
additional cost, and without objection, 
the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 
Tojo and Hitler decided that they could 
take on the United States in the recent 
war, ending with victory for the United 
States, they undoubtedly took notice of 
the deficiencies in our merchant marine. 

Our hats should be cff to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. Y., for all it did to supply 
the deficiency of trained personnel for 
our merchant marine during the war. 
Its record is outstanding. 

Scuttlebutt, which, in the language of 
the men of the sea, means the rumor 
factory, has it that an attack is soon to 
be launched against this Academy. Iam 
loath to believe this. I do not think 
that the Army and the Navy would ap- 
prove, and it is my conviction that any 
program which might decimate this in- 
stitution, which trained so many officers 
for our merchant marine, would be 
tragic. 

Let us remember that when Mahan de- 
scribed seapower he said it included a 
strong merchant marine protected by an 
adequate Navy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorD. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from the 
Columbus Commercial Dispatch. 

Mr. FALLON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address he made 
on Defenders’ Day in Baltimore City. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a state- 
ment issued to all Members of Congress 
by Chief of Staff General Marshall, en- 
titled “The Facts of Demobilization of 
the Army.” 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Consent Calendar on Monday of next 
week be dispensed with and that it be in 
order to call the Consent Calendar on 
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Tuesday of next week, following the dis- 

position of the bill reported out of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the 
vent that bill goes over to Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman tell us what program he has 
scheduled for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only bill 
scheduled now for next week is the vol- 
untary enlistment bill to which I re- 
ferred yesterday, and that is on the pro- 
gram for Monday. Then there is the 
call of the Consent Calendar on Tuesday. 
The omnibus private bill will not be 
called on Tuesday. 

No other legislation is scheduled now 
for next week, but legislation will be as- 
signed later for consideration next week, 
depending upon rules coming out of the 
Committee on Rules. I shall advise the 

entleman from Massachusetts and the 

House as soon as possible so that the 
Members will be aware of what will come 
up during the remainder of the week 
after Monday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
any special orders heretofore entered for 
today I may be permitted to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 

er of the House, the gentleman from 

fichigan |[Mr. Horrmawn] is recognized 

for 15 minutes. 

CONSCRIPTING AMERICAN BOYS TO DO 
THE DIRTY WORK IN EUROPE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
profiteers, worshipers of the dollar, 
wanted us in this war so they could make 
a profit. Others—internationalists— 
caring little for America or her future, 
and apparently not at all for the lives of 
our young men, told us it was our duty 
to carry the “four freedoms” throughout 
the world. They preached the doctrine 
that the salvation of the world depended 
upon the sacrifice of our independence, 
the formation of one big international 
organization, in the control of which we 
were to play a minor and subservient 
part. At the cost of a substantial part 
of our natural resources, of billions of 
dollars, and more than a million casual- 
ties, the United States demonstrated 
that, while it did not provoke the war, 
had nothing to gain from it, and, except 
in the Pacific, little to say as to how it 
should be fought, it did supply an over- 
whelming part of everything, including 
manpower, needed to win it. 

The war was started by ambitious 
world politicians. It was won by the 
young men of America. Now, the war 
over, as their reward for their part in 
the winning of the “four freedoms” for 
the rest of the world, this administra- 
tion—evidently still under the thumb of 
the internationalists—apparently in- 
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tends to keep millions of the men who 
have survived the fighting in the Euro- 
pean area to do the dirty work of clean- 
ing up and policing the conquered and 
overrun countries. 

We howled our heads off when Hitler 
conscripted workers from conquered 
countries. We yelled to high heaven at 
Stalin’s policy of following the same 
course. But we continue to Keep our 
men, who offered everything they had in 
the world in their effort to win this war, 
in foreign lands. 

A letter from a farmer of my district 
quotes part of a letter from his son, who 
is in Germany. . The son, a volunteer, 
tells how now it is his duty, as a soldier 
in the Army of the United States, to clean 
up the streets and gutters, the filth and 
the refuse, in basements and outbuild- 
ings, in one of Germany’s cities. His 
dad tells me that there is plenty of work 
at home on the farm. Buildings and 
fences are out of repair, soil erosion is 
depleting the fertility of the land, and the 
farmer and his wife—both of whom are 
well past 50—just cannot do the neces- 
sary work. But the boy, the son, their 
only son, their only child, is kept in 
Europe to tidy up the streets and the 
public squares, to aid in rebuilding the 
homes of those he fought. 

This boy, and a million others, are in 
Europe—and presumably will stay in 
Europe—because in this country a group 
cf internationalists, who think more of 
other people and of other nations, than 
they do of our own people, our own Na- 
tion, insist that it is our duty to rehabili- 
tate—and that is a good word—it just 
means setting on their feet peoples and 
nations who are either too indolent or 
too quarrelsome to look after their own 
interests—every land, every city, in the 
European area. 

Those who want to rebuild Europe, re- 
store all its towns and cities, should be 

ermitted to do so, but unfortunately—so 
far as I know—not one of these so-called 
internationalists is willing to earn a cal- 
lus or spend 1 hour in actual physical 
labor, to assist those abroad. All he 
wants is to furnish the idea and force the 
American boy to do the dirty work. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. 
tion. 


I yield for a ques- 


Mr. BUFFETT. The administration - 


apparently proposes to deprive young 
men of their liberty in this country and 
then send them ove: to Japan or Austria 
to teach the people of those lands the 
blessings of ‘iberty. Does the gentie- 
man know of any procedure that is more 
stupid on its face than that kind of 
procedure? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me read you 
part cf a letter from a man in the serv- 
ice, which shows that they are being 
used to further commercial interests. I 

ead: 

Dear Sir: I do not think that this is the 
time to stop the draft. We men overseas 
realize that just about the only way the men 
in the Army for long periods of time can get 
out is through an at least temporary con- 
tinuation of the draft for approximately a 
year. If the War Department plans to have 
an Army of 2,000,C09 men and the draft is 
stopped, that would mean that 2,000,000 men 
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would have to remain in the Army who would 
otherwise stand a chance of being replaced. 


Listen to what this young man says. 
This just came in: 


I do not think that this is the time to stop 
the draft. 


He is criticizing the measure I intro- 
duced to quit drafting boys. I am going 
to tell this young man as I have told 
others that we want to get those across 
back, but it is not necessary in order to 
enable them to come home to draft 
other men. 

There is a group of internationalists 
in this country, there are some colum- 
nists in this country, like Drew Pearson, 
like Walter Winchell, who as soon as 
Russia got into this thing against Ger- 
many have been frantic that we should 
sacrifice not only our natural resources 
and our dollars, but they wanted us to 
sacrifice our young men in this fight. 
People like Winchell—and mark you he 
was in the Navy but he was safe at home 
all the time—they want to continue to 
occupy those foreign countries but none 
of them so far as I know want to serve 
over there themselves. Now, to go back 
to this letter, the writer says: 

I do not think that this is the time to stop 
the draft. We men overseas yealize that just 
about the only way the men in the Army for 
long periods of time can get out is through 
an at least temporary continuation of the 
draft for approximately a year. 


He is in, he has suffered; he has suf- 
fered so much that he thinks somebody 
else ought to have part of the burden, 
and he is correct, if we are to continue 
to bear that burden. But my point is 
that we ought to throw that load off 
our shoulders, for it never belonged 
there in the first place and there is no 
reason why we should continue for years 
to come to have our men working in 
Europe, or any other place for that 
matter. 


If the War Department plans to have an 
Army of 2,000,000 men and the draft is 
stopped, that would mean 2,000,000 men 
would have to remain in the Army who would 
otherwise stand a chance of being replaced. 

Let me acquaint you with our own case 
here. We are stationed at Cazes Air Depot 
at Casablanca. We have been herve for azout 
33 months. I have been here 32 months. 
Our headquarters in Cairo which is called 
the First Air Service Area Command says we 
are needed here. They also require replace- 
ments for us if we are to leave. Actually we 
do not need replacements because the major- 
ity of the men sit around all day doing 
nothing But you know the Army. They 
hate to let go of personnel because it is herd 
for a colonel to become a general without a 
large number of personnel under him. Now, 
if we could get some replacements here we 
could go home. We have been overseas for 
nearly 3 years and because this has not been 
a@ war zone since the early days of the war 
we do not have many poinis. The average 
here would be avout 75 as of VJ-day. This 
is not enough for dischaige. If you cut off 
the draft you leave us with the feeling that 
we too are being cut of from any hope of 
replacement. 

Our situation here is a rather disgraceful 
one at best. You may not be aware of the 
situation in Africa and indeed many of my 
relatives do not even believe we still have 
any soidiers in Africa and suspect that I am 
staying over here for fun. Africa is not a 
pleasant place at best and to spend nearly 
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83 years here without ever once seeing home 
is a rough deal. There are things that con- 
tribute to make it even rougher. We have 
been told by the commanding general of the 
Amet theater that we must stay here to 
service ATC. In the meantime ATC is send- 
ing home their personnel when they have 
completed 18 months of overseas duty. 


This boy has been there 32 months. 

It really hurts to be told you have to sup- 
port an outfit whose own men are not essen- 
tial to them after they have been here for 
18 months. 

In addition a charming situation exists 
here which you may not be aware of. We are 
not only being kept here for the upkeep of 
ATC but also for the upkeep of commercial 
air lines. Did you know that of 30 trips from 
Casablanca to the United States, 17 of them 
are flown by commercial airlines. Now it is 
bad enough to be kept here over 33 months 
to service the Army but when you are being 
kept here to maintain civilian air lines then 
the thing has become disgraceful. 

I hope you will bear in mind that most 
men in the Army think we need at least 
another year of draft to get the veterans 
out. It’s been a long time since we saw 
home and we would damn well like to see it 
again. 


Congressmen cannot endure staying 
away from home a year at a time, yet 
this boy and his buddies have taken it in 
Africa for 33 months. I guess he would 
“damn” well like to see home again. 

I wish you would send me whatever infor- 
mation is available to you as to what is being 
done to get men out of Africa who have been 
here for so damn long. We never read one 
word about Africa in a paper and we feel 
forgotten. 

Sincerely yours. 

SEPTEMBER 6, 1945. 


I have another letter from a farmer 
in my district. 

Mr, RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. It is hard for these boys 
evidently to understand, from the many 
letters we are getting, why the Congress 
can get them into the Army but appar- 
ently cannot do anything toward getting 
them out. I received a very interesting 
letter this morning from a young man 
who has been overseas for 2 years. He 
has a wife and two children. He does 
not have enough points. He raises the 
question about noticing in the news- 
papers where men that they know have 
not enough points are being released to 
play baseball and football professionally. 
He said, “I am a baseball fan and I am 
also a football fan, but why are they en- 
titled to priority over a man like me? I 
have a business to go back to if I can 
get out.” 

' What are you going to say to a man like 
that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam going to tell him 
that we, against our will, have been 
forced to follow the policies of the inter- 
nationalists, the Union Now fellows, 
these people who want us to get into this 
super United States of the World, these 
men and women who want us to sur- 
render our independence and come 
under another flag, haul down the Stars 
and Stripes, an idea that is as crazy as 
that other place; yet we are still follow- 
ing that; they want us to continue to 
police and rebuild the world when not 
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one of them will turn a hand to an 
honest day’s toil or do a part of that 
work themselves. . 

They want us to continue to keep the 
men who are overseas over there and to 
draft these other boys 18 through 25. 
That is what they want us to do. I do 
not believe in it, I do not think it is 
necessary, and I never intend to support 
that sort of a program. I believe that if 
we offer the men who volunteer a frac- 
tion of what we paid the war workers for 
8 hours’ work all through the war, with 
time and one-half and double time for 
overtime and holidays, that we will get 
all the men that are needed for legiti- 
mate purposes. There are many young 
men who want to make the Navy or the 
Army a life work, a life career, cou- 
rageous young men who want to see the 
world, who want to go into those services, 
and if we will offer them proper induce- 
ments we will get the men that we need. 

Of course, if you want to police the 
whole world as the internationalists do, 
as the Winchells and the Pearsons and 
the rest of the bond clippers who sit 
around doing nothing, big, fat, bald- 
headed men who never fought a battle 
any more than I will—if you want to 
please them, if you want to follow their 
ideas, the ideas of a bunch of crackpots 
who never sacrificed so much as a strip 
of bacon during the years of this war, all 
well and good. But after they have 
fought a war and so many of them have 
died, and so much of our country has 
been given away, it seems to me about 
time that Congress awakens and tells 
those people that we have had enough 
of wet-nursing other nations. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Does the gentle- 
man know any Member of the House who 
is an internationalist who does not want 
the men to get out of the Army, consid- 
ering the past and present program? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How can an inter- 
nationalist want a man out of the Army? 
He wants—insists upon an internation- 
alist police force. If the gentleman will 
read the record back over the years and 
understand what it means he will be able 
to put his finger on the internationalists 
in Congress. He can mark down very 
easily the Members of this House who be- 
lieved then and who believe today that 
it is our business to police and rebuild the 
whole world. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LANDIS] said yesterday that there will 
always be an America if Congress does 
not give it away. Well, we have gone 
a long way toward giving it away. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me tell you 
again about this letter that came from a 
farmer in my district. I do not want you 
to forget it. I know him very well. He is 
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a good citizen. He sent me a letter from 
his boy who is in Germany, and has been 
in Germany for 2 years. This man’s 
farm is run down, because for the last 3 
years there has been nobody on it but 
the old man and the old lady. When I 
say old I mean 60 or 65. You know what 
it means when you reach that age to 
farm a farm with more than 200 acres 
under cultivation. The fences are out of 
repair, the buildings are out of repair, 
and the machinery, what there is of it, 
is all loose and rattles. In fact, there is 
nothing about the place that does not 
need fixing except the old man and his 
wife; they are all right. 

The boy writes home and he says: 

Dad, I have been over here more than 2 
years. I went through these battles. You 
know what I am doing now?— 


He answers his own question— 

I am cleaning streets and gutters, the 
basements of buildings that have been 
wrecked, and out houses, out buildings in 
Germany. 


He said: 


Dad, I would like to come home, Can you 
write Horrman and see if I can’t come home? 


You all have dozens of letters similar 
in import to that. What can we do 
about it? Not one single thing until 
Congress asserts itself and determines 
whether or not this Nation is not only 
to continue to send money and material 
abroad to every country in the world to 
put them on their feet and reestablish 
them in business, but in addition to go 
one step further and conscript men and 
keep men who are now in the service 
over there doing the dirty work of re- 
building Germany and other countries. 

A fellow says, “What would you do? 
Let them all come home and leave the 
rest of the world go to wrack and ruin?” 
No. I told you what I would do about 
Germany. “What would you do about 
Japan?” Well, just as soon as Wain- 
wright and those men who were in prison 
in Japan have recovered their health 
and their strength, if they want to— 
mind you, I say “if they want to’; they 
have earned a rest and we should not 
ask anything more of them, but if they 
want to, and some of them may want to, 
if they want to go back to Japan and 
teach the Japs the American way of life, 
with the aid of volunteers that we can 
get, I think they would do a very good 
job. I think the Japs would really learn 
something worth while if Wainwright 
went back there, and if some of those 
fellows who were kicked around and 
knocked around in the Jap camps were 
put in command over those camps, I am 
quite sure the Japs would have a lesson 
which they would remember for a long, 
long time. - 

I much prefer that way of dealing with 
Japan to having some fellow with a choke 
collar and a long-tail coat and a boiled 
shirt, down here in the State Department 
or some other department of the Gov- 
ernment—and I mean no disrespect to 
them—go over there and try to run 
things. Let the boys who took the kicks, 
the beatings, and the blows over there 
do the policing and the teaching. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
the gentleman has made a splendid sug- 
gestion. I should like to suggest also that 
the survivors of Bataan and Corregidor 
and the Philippine Islands be used as the 
court martial to prosecute the war crim- 
inals in Japan. Does the gentleman con- 
cur in that suggestion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not having had any 
actual part in the war, I do not have 
much to say about it except that I want 
these American boys back home, and I 
do not want any more sent over there. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I agree 
with the gentleman on that, too. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Does the gentleman 
not think if we need a large-scale occu- 
pation force in Japan and Korea that the 
Chinese people who understand the 
Oriental mind and who have suffered at 
the hands of the Japanese for many 
years and who have some four-hundred- 
odd-million population, of which many 
millions are unemployed, could supply 
part of that occupation force? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It does occur to some 
of us that if you put an American here 
and there over there and give him enough 
Chinese and enough volunteers we would 
make out all right. I think they could 
take care of Japan. The fellows who 
have won the war ought to have some- 
thing to say about what should be done 
about it, if they want to. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The Chinese can un- 
derstand them. 

Mr. HOFTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BUFFETT. They know the ori- 
ental mind. They are of the same color 
and race. They could certainly do a bet- 
ter job than we could do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You mean that the 
Japanese would come out of the Chinese 
laundry highly polished, or perhaps as 
stiff as a properly laundered shirt? 

Mr. BUFFETT. That is right. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman has 
made a very serious charge, if it is true, 
against those who are handling our army 
of occupation. It was never my under- 
standing that the army of occupation 
was to be used for the purpose of recon- 
structing and rebuilding Germany or any 
of those countries. We were to go over 
there to police those countries. Certainly 
the gentleman does not mean to inti- 
mate that our boys are going to continue 
to be drafted, and thus kept over there in 
armies of cccupation to rebuild the coun- 
try which we have torn up in order to win 
the war? Does the gentleman make that 
charge, that we are setting up a labor 
battalion to send over there under the 
guise of a policing army to do the re- 
building over there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, listen, we 
yelled our heads off when Hitler took 
those people out of the conquered coun- 
tries and put them in his factories, did 
we not? We thought it was an outrage, 
and it was. We squawked when Stalin, 
following Hitler’s policy, started taking 
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the Germans up into Russia and took 
some of the Polish folks as well. That 
was wrong. That was unthinkable. But 
I am telling you if the statements in let- 
ters which I receive, not one letter, but 
many letters, are true, that our men over 
there are not only doing policing duty but 
doing manual work and cleaning up and 
rebuilding some of those towns and cities, 
that, to my mind, is outrageous and un- 
thinkable. Are not the folks at home 
working long hours to feed and clothe the 
people of the overrun countries? Do you 
think men in the service are not doing 
manual! labor as well as walking a beat? 
I make no charge against the Army offi- 
cials nor the officials of the Navy. That 
is not the point. It is these internation- 
alists down here at the other end of the 
Avenue and in New York City and other 
cities who are determined that our men, 
who they say were fighting for the four 
freedoms, should be kept over there. 
Now, why should we keep them over 
there? 

Mr. GROSS. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Talking about the let- 
ters that you have been receiving, I re- 
ceived a letter this morning from the 
president of the Maryland-Virginia Milk 
Producers Association, the organization 
that supplies the milk to Washington, 
asking that the German prisoners of 
war be kept here to work on these farms 
because they cannot get anybody else, 
and that with all the unemployment 
that we have. I know that on VJ-day 
three farm hands, milking hands, in my 
community packed up that night and 
eft the farms. Now, what are we going 
to do here to keep these farms running 
when that kind of a condition exists? 
Do we want to provide money to keep 
people on the idle list, these idle groups 
that form everywhere because of unem- 
ployment? Are we going to pay them 
to stay idle and have people leave the 
farms? What is going to happen to 
these people? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that in my home county of Alle- 
gan we have a prisoner-of-war camp. I 
do not know how many hundred Ger- 
man prisoners of war are there. Day 
efter day they go out in their trucks to 
packing plants and to the farms. They 
are eating three good meals a day. They 
are enjoying the society of our people 
and living out in the open. And the last 
time from my own county, a small agri- 
cultural county, there went fifty-odd 
young farm boys to be sent across the 
seas in the occupational forces. Now, 
what are they going to do when they 
get over there? They will take orders 
and they will work. Meanwhile, these 
several hundred German war prisoners 
travel around in the boys’ home streets 
and their country roads enjoying every- 
thing there is to enjoy here in America, 
except the privilege of going where they 
wish. 

Mr. GROSS. Yesterday I had a letter 
from a young wife saying, “I have six 
children, the youngest is 4 weeks old, 
and the oldest is 8 years old. They took 
my husband a month ago.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sure, that is the in- 
ternationalists’ idea. 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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Mr. GROSS. That is stirring up a lot 
of indignation. Do not forget that. 
That is righteous indignation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you not know 
that the plan has been to send American 
young men across to fight that war and 
then to have perhaps a million or two 
of them to act as a police or occupational 
force? 

At the same time, they are keeping 
German prisoners in this country; at the 
same time, they are bringing refugees in 
and retaining other refugees to fill the 
places of the men who are conscripted. 
In some of the buildings in the packing 
places where our boys rightfully belong, 
the cooperative canning plants—and I 
saw them last week myselfi—these Ger- 
man prisoners are sitting down to their 
meals. at places where these boys ought 
to be. Our boys are going away. These 
prisoners are here, safe from the Rus- 
sians. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be granted 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Get- 


ting back to the army of occupation, I 
would suggest to the gentleman, and also 
to the administration, that we allow sol- 
diers from New Zealand, Australia, the 
Philippines, and China to become a part 
of our occupation forces so that we can 
relieve some young Americans who are 
entitled to come back home. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, that is not in 
accordance with the internationalists’ 
plans. America furnishes the most of 
the money, the material, and the men; 
and others reap the benefit. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I had a letter a day 
or two ago from a soldier saying that 
his group all had enough points to be 
discharged but they did not discharge 
them. He said, “They put us out mow- 
ing grass, and we are cutting the grass 
with bayonets, just to keep us in the 
Army, just to keep jobs for a lot of 
brass hats.” That is what he wrote, and 
I think he wrote the truth. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This is my point, and 
the only point I am trying to make. 
Yes, our men abroad should be returned 
to their home land. They have com- 
pleted their tasks and they are entitled 
to enjoy at least one of the freedoms 
for which they fought, for which their 
comrades diced. 

True, it is just possible that some of 
them, if they are returned home, may 
want jobs and so come in competition 
with the political allies of the Adminis- 
tration, of the New Dealers, the union 
bosses. It is possible that if a million, 
or several million, of these young men 
return home, they will insist upon work- 
ing, upon jobs, and it is barely possible 
that, having fought an enemy on foreign 
soil, they will refuse to pay dues to labor 
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racketeers and politicians, and so, if the 
closed shop advocates have their way, be 
prevented from holding a job, be denied 
freedom from want. 

That the internationalists and the 
New Dealers are determined to conscript 
American young men for foreign labor, 
for work in other lands, is shown by the 
fact that it is now said that we must 
continue to drait young men 18 through 
25. Vicious propaganda is being em- 
ployed to put over that measure—false 
propaganda which holds that unless we 
continue the draft in peacetime, men 
now in the service must stay in for 
years—which is being pushed not only by 
Communists and by New Dealers, but by 
well-dressed, well-fed, well-financed, old 
men who sit in their club rooms or in 
their palatial homes and—figuratively 
speaking—clip coupons coming from war 
babies’ stocks. These staid, eminently 
respectable gentlemen, with a toddy at 
their elbow, comfort surrounding them, 
take no part in the fighting or the work- 
ing. They just sit, and sit, and plan for 
others to sacrifice while they in safety 
profit. They take what they are pleased 
to call the larger, liberal view. 

The truth of the matter is that, if we 
would give, if we would offer, to volun- 
teers and to men who wish to make the 
armed services their life work, compen- 
sation and benefits in any way compara- 
ble to those given workers in war indus- 
tries, there would be no need either to 
retain in Europe those who now want to 
come home, or to draft here in America 
those boys who are just entering upon 
life’s threshhold, who should be either 
in schools, colleges, and universities, or 
in business enterprises, preparing for 
the future. 

Britain’s request that we give her $6,- 
000,000,060 to finance  socialism—a 
scheme of government contrary to our 
own tried methods and procedure— 
would seem to have reached the apex of 
absurdity. We have given Britain bil- 
lions of dollars, yet, when Republicans 
oppose giving her another six thousand 
millions to finance her political experi- 
ments, the President calls us silly. 
Someone is whispering in his ear. 

Unable to furnish the capital to pur- 
chase the banks, the mines, and the rail- 
roads of England, they ask us to give 
them the money to try the experiment 
of government ownership and operation. 
We have given Great Britain billions 
upon billions of dollars. Our forefa- 
thers—more courageous and independent 
than are we—demonstrated by eight long 
years of warfare that taxation without 
representation would not be permitted 
here in America. The New Dealers have 
forsaken that policy and for the past 12 
years have yielded to the blandishments 
of the British so-called nobility. Not 
content with giving away our national 
resources and our dollars, the interna- 
tionalists now propose to continue the 
policy of conscripting American youth to 
do the dirty work of Europe and to keep 
in foreign lands those who fought, woh, 
and survived the war. 

It is time that true Americans—isola- 
tionists, if you wish, nationalists, if you 
prefer—hand back to the mongrel outfit 
which got us into this war, which engi- 
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neered our national bankruptcy, which 
would destroy our Government, a little 
advice, give it an outline of policy, and 
make its members understand by our 
acts, as well as by our words, that Amer- 
ica has had enough of their efforts to 
betray her, that from this day on we in- 
tend that we, like Stalin and Churchill, 
will insist that the interests and the wel- 
fare of our Nation and our people be 
given first consideration. 

Let us force the return to his home, if 
he so wishes, of every man and woman in 
the service. Let us end the conscription 
of Americans for the policing, the street 
cleaning, the rebuilding of foreign towns, 
cities, and lands. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SmiTH] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNISM 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Lord John Maynard Keynes, one of the 
arch leaders of world communism and 
the British Welfare State, if not the out- 
standing leader of both, is again in the 
United States conniving with Treasury 
and other Government officials to draw 
more blood from the American people 
for transfusing the economy of his native 
country, which is now so critically ill 
from the deadly nostrums administered 
to it by him and others ijike him. 

Keynes is probably the leader of world 
communism because he is the greatest 
exponent of flat money (he is credited 
with being the father of New Deal deficit 
spending) which is both the basis and 
sustaining power of this archaic cult. 

According to newspaper reports, 
Keynes wants the taxpayers of the 
United States to make an additional gift 
of from three to five billion dollars to 
his country, though, of course, he seems 
not to recommend that the terms of it 
be couched in such bald terms as this: 

The United States and the rest of the world 
will be better off— 


He says— 


as the result of Great Britain’s economic 
salvation. : 


In my judgment there is no hope 
whatsoever for the economic salvation 
of England under the scheme of state 
socialism—a euphemistic expression for 
communism—whether we make a gift to 
her of five or fifty billion dollars. In 
fact, the more we give her the more she 
will have to squander upon her messing 
with communism, which can only lead 
to her ultimate doom. 

Of course, Treasury and other Govern- 
ment officials will lend a sympathetic ear 
to Lord Keynes’ spurious pleas because 
our Nation is now also dominated by the 
spirit of the welfare state—a euphemistic 
term for political exploitation of our 
people as a whole and of the poor and 
laboring classes in particular — which 
also identifies itself with communism. 
Through the Keynes-Morgenthau 
scheme, so-called lend-lease, and the 
Charter of United Nations, the regime 
now in control of our Government has 
committed this Nation to the establish- 
ment of world-wide communism. Lord 
Keynes understands these things, else he 
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would not be here as a suppliant for more 
hand-outs. 

Of course, I would favor the extension 
of aid to England if I had the least idea 
that it would be used by her to rebuild 
her economy instead of destroying it, but 
even then only with due consideration 
of our own financial situation. But Iam 
not convinced of this. On the contrary, 
I feel strongly that Lord Keynes and his 
political clique would only use what funds 
we might give them to further undermine 
the English economy, pauperize her 
people, and complete the authoritarian 
state toward which they are now driving 
at full speed. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr, BUFFETT. Does not the gentle- 
man think that there may come out of 
this present visit quite a striking simi- 
larity between the military appeasement 
of Hitler in 1938 and what is now pro- 
posed as the financial appeasement of 
England in 1945? Hitler told the Eng- 
lish at that time that they either had 
to go along with this scheme or there 
would be military trouble in Europe. 
Now we are told we had better go along 
with this English scheme or there will 
be financial trouble in England that will 
extend to us. Does not the gentleman 
believe that any kind of appeasement, 
whether it be military or financial, will 
bring disaster in the long run? 

Mr. SMITF of Ohio. Generally speak- 
ing, I certainly agree with that proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. BUFFETT. On the other hand, 
if England had some sound plan for 
establishing a balanced budget in their 
land and reestablishing their finances 
America should cooperate in every way 
practical consonant with our financial 
situation. Is not that right? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is correct, 
but how can you expect the English peo- 
ple to adopt a program of that kind 
when our own Government is definitely 
committed to endless deficit spending as 
certainly is exhibited in the President's 
recent message to Congress? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Does the gentleman 
know of any instance in history where 
a government has followed consistently 
the pathway of deficit spending without 
eventually having dictatorship, concen- 
tration camps, and disaster of all kinds? 

My. SMITH of Ohio. I know of none 
such. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I do not believe there 
are any in history. 


EXTENSION O. REMARES 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York | Mr. Kgearngey], may have 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

POSTWAR LOANS TO FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, at his 
press conference on yesterday President 
Truman is quoted as having declared it 
was “a perfectly silly conclusion” that 
the United States should not give aid to 
Great Britain because of the socialistic 
program of the laborite government now 
in power there. Let us see just how silly 
my proposal is. 

The President no doubt recalls that 
the British Government back in 1929 was 
also controlled by labor. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald was then Prime Minister, and it 
was his government that repudiated 
Britain’s debt to the United States. 
What one labor government has already 
done it is perfectly capable of doing 
again. 

For the President’s information let us 
examine the record of some of these 
so-called liberal or radical governments 
in paying their debts. When the Bol- 
sheviks under Lenin and Trotsky took 
over control in Russia back in 1917, one 
of their first acts was to repudiate all 
government obligations and foreign 
holders of Russian securities lost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Many were 
wiped out, 

France also had a radical government 
when she reneged on her debt to this 
country. In fairness I want to say that 
we can have little criticism over her ac- 
tion because it was with the help of 
France that America achieved her inde- 
pendence. 

It has been the experience down 
through the years that liberal govern- 
ments are notoriously liberal with other 
people’s money but they are shyer than a 
Shylock when it comes to paying the bill. 

We are told in this morning’s papers 
that a British commission is now in 
Washington to negotiate for financial aid 
and expects the American taxpayers to 
give them outright anywhere from three 
to six billion dollars to be used to finance 
rehabilitation of trade and industry, and 
failing in that, to negotiate an interest- 
free, long-term loan. 

Do not my colleagues think that it 
takes a lot of nerve for a country that has 
already gypped us out of $6,500,000,000, 
and who was given $29,500,000,000 in 
lend-lease during the war, to come here 
and ask us to again trust them? 

Barnum never said a truer thing in his 
life than when he said that the Ameri- 
can people love to be humbugged. 
There are no other people so naive and 
trusting. Many times have I seen crowds 
of them stand gaping pop-eyed about 
the stand of a patent medicine vendor 
selling a medicine that would cure every- 
thing from bunions to consumption and 
when he got through with his spiel had 
money shoved at him faster than he could 
take it in. 

This morning’s mail contained a very 
considerable number of letters from 
American taxpayers and without a single 
exception all of them commended my 
efforts to protect the Treasury and the 
American taxpayers. Among the letters 
is one from a foreign-born gentleman 
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who for many years represented one of 
the leading European newspapers in 
America. While he expressly requests me 
to not use his name, I can say that he 
was born in one of the occupied countries 
and his loyalty to the cause of the United 
Nations cannot be questioned. Let me 
read from his letter: 


DEAR Sir: I have just been reading an 
outline in the New York Sun of your speech 
regarding the efforts of the British to milk 
their American “colonials” of another few 
billion dollars. I wish to congratulate you 
on your efforts to stick up for us American 
taxpayers; it is about time the American 
Congress, and Government in general, began 
to look after the welfare of Americans as con- 
trasted to the concern always shown in 
Washington for British welfare. When I 
see that we Americans have contributed 
roughly about $40,000,000,000 to the British 
Treasury during the last 25 years, nearly 
$400,000,000 a year over the last 100 years, I 
am frank to say that it seems to me the 
labor of General-President Washington was a 
failure, or at least that his great works have 
been more or less nullified by subsequent ad- 
ministrations in Washington, D. C. I fer 
one have never felt that an American citizen 
has any duty to p2y taxes into the British 
Treasury nor that he has any obligation of 
any sort to the British Empire—the con- 
tinued assessment of taxes upon Americans 
for the benefit of the British, mostly hit- 
ting the low-income taxpayer seems to imply 
a situation bordering on dual citizenship 
without any representation to vote on Brit- 
ish affairs on the part of the American tax 
contributor. I wish Congressmen would al- 
ways speak of the taxpayers’ money rather 
than of the Treasury’s money when discuss- 
ing Government funds, that would make the 
general public conscious of where the money 
comes from and to whom it really belongs. 

You ask, according to the newspaper re- 
ports, “What kind of saps do they think we 
are?” Well, that’s a fair question and now I 
am going to hand you an opinion that will 
make your eyes pop, and so much more so be- 
cause it is (or was) semiofficial inasmuch as 
the speaker of the piece was none other than 
Mr. Philip Kerr, former Secretary to the 
late Lloyd George, and later to become Lord 
Lothian, Ambassador of the British to our 
own Government. I think the big handsome 
friendly Lord Lothian was a very likable fel- 
low and about the best representative the 
British ever had in Washington, even though 
some American officials have taken pretty 
good care of British interests, too. I wonder 
if Philip Kerr would have talked so freely 
had he then dreamed that he some day would 
be Ambassador to the United States. 

Well, this is what happened around 1921 
or 1922 when I attended an international 
gathering at Williamstown, Mass., where 
Philip Kerr was heading a round-table con- 
ference at a session at Williams College dis- 
cussing international polices. I was present 
there for a short time as a special represent- 
ative forthe * * * newspaper * * *%, 
I had hoped to meet Mr. Lloyd George who 
was traveling the country about the same 
time but I missed a chance to see him. So, 
what was more natural than to seek an inter- 
view with tho man who was his private 
secretary during the last—no, let me say, 
the First World War. I found Mr. Kerr stay- 
ing at a private residence on the campus of 
the college and sent a request for an inter- 
view in behalf of the * * * paper. I 
was told to call the following forenoon, 
which I did, introducing myself as the cor- 
respondent forthe * * * paper. 

Our conversation turned more or less to 
what he thought of America, Americans, and 
America’s part in the European war from 
1917 to 1918. Mr. Kerr evidently took me 
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for a visiting reporter just overfrom * * ® 
for he said right to the start: “Well, I see you 
are not an American so we can talk freely.” 
And talk freely he did. I think he loved to 
talk with people. Part of his answers about 
things American ran about like this, and I 
remember that conversation almost as if it 
had been last month (it was during the 
month of August)—‘“Well, as to America’s 
claim that the Americans won the war, you 
know, and I know, of course, who won it, but 
if it makes the Americans happy to think 
that they won it, why hurt their feelings by 
disputing them.” 

Further: “The American people are rather 
naive and provincial, but they are also very 
good hearted, and very friendly. If they 
like you they will give you their shirt off 
their back. All you have to do is to tell 
them what a wonderful country they have 
got, that they have the biggest of everything, 
and—here’s the pay-off—what a wonderful 
fellow President Washington was. If you do 
that there is nothing they won't do for you.” 

I have never forgotten that conversation 
but I never used it for any reports to the 
* ‘* * paper because it was of no special 
value to their readers. I have never used it 
here either in any letters to the editor, be- 
cause I am an American citizen and since 
Mr. Kerr became Lord Lothian and Am- 
bassador to the United States of America, I 
felt I would not use a private conversation 
to stir up a hornet’s nest during troubled 
times. I must say, though, that when Lord 
Lothian appeared before a gathering in Vir- 
ginia while he was Ambassador, and claimed 
that the British felt that Washington was 
one of their own and what a great man the 
British thought he was, that I thought was 
the old master himself, out to get the shirt 
off the back of the Americans, and he cer- 
tainly got it, and more than that, he got the 
blood and sweat and the tears as well. And 
that’s the story of my little talk with Philip 
Kerr, may his soul rest in peace, for he was 
a great statesman, and a great Englishman, 
and if he took us American provincial, naive 
“suckers” for a ride I shall not blame him, 
but rather the American politician who is 
alway: looking after the welfare of the British 
“firsters.” 


I am in perfect accord with those who 
take the position that what the United 
Kingdom does in her internal affairs is 
none of our concern. If the majority of 
their people wish to take over the bank- 
ing system, the railroads, the coal mines, 
the utilities, and heavy industries, which 
I doubt, with their background, they have 
every right to do so without outside in- 
terference or criticism, that is a matter 
for the English to determine for them- 
selves. On the other hand, we do have 
a right to scrutinize with meticulous care 
the prospectus and financial situation of 
any country that applies to us for a loan 
or a grant. One of the British negotia- 
tors is John Maynes Keynes, long touted 
as one of Britain’s outstanding econo- 
mists. If my memory serves me right, 
it was Lord Keynes who sold the late 
President Roosevelt on the idea that the 
more the Government owed the better off 
it would be. Also, that he was one of the 
Britons who was instrumental in bring- 
ing about Britain’s repudiation of her 
debt to us in 1929. So much for Lord 
Keynes. 

The policy announced by the new 
labor government in Britain is some- 
what along the lines followed by Leon 
Blum, who, while Premier of France, fol- 
lowed an economic and political policy 
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that culminated at Dunkerque. I merely 
mention these incidents of history in 
order to keep the record straight. 

If we make a grant or loan aggregat- 
ing billions of dollars to a government 
that is dedicated to the destruction of 
the free-enterprise system, what assur- 
ance have we that it would not in time 
be again repudiated as were the debts 
of Britain, France, Belgium, and Russia? 
I would like to ask the President if he 
would approve such’a loan if he were 
president of a bank. I would like to fur- 
ther ask what American banks would be 
willing to underwrite such a loan. 

These are some things we should think 
of before we rashly enter into commit- 
ments that we have every reason to be- 
lieve later would be repudiated, if we care 
to judge the future by the past. 


ALLOWANCE TO ENLISTED MEN FOR UN- 
USED LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the provisions of our law and 
Army regulations an officer is permitted 
to accumulate as much as 30 days leave 
of absence a year. In the event he does 
not use the 30 days a year, when he asks 
for his discharge he becomes entitled to 
pay for the unused leave of absence, 

Mr. Speaker, this does not now apply 
to the enlisted man, and I am therefore 
introducing a bill which will give to the 
enlisted man and every enlisted man 
2% days per month, or 30 days a year 
leave of absence and when he asks for a 
discharge he will be entitled to the same 
pay he is receiving in the Army during 
the time he has been in the service for 
the unused portion of his leave. This, in 
my opinion, is only fair to the enlisted 
personnel. The officers get it and the 
men who have been serving under them, 
the GI Joes, should receive the same 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will give 
serious consideration to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in the. 


ReEcorpD and include an editorial. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include excerpts from a let- 
ter and also an editorial. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a copy of a letter addressed to the 
President. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the REcorp. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 
A bill of the Senate of the following 


title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 
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S.2. An act to provide for Federal aid for 
the development, construction, improvement, 
and repair of public airports in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
September 14, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, September 27, 1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. on H. R. 1751, to 
authorize the course of instruction at 
the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy to be given to not exceeding 20 
persons at a time from the American 
Republics, other than the United States. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H.R.4050. A bill to repeal the War Labor 
Disputes Act, except section 9 thereof; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 4051. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces certain benefits in 
lieu of accumulated leave; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 341. Resolution urging the United 
States to insist on fair trade practices by 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 4052. A bill for the relief of Clement 
Euziere; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4053. A bill for the relief of Benali 
El Oukili Boucheta; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H. R. 4054. A bill for the relief of H. A. Edd; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4055. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel and former Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel for personal 
property lost or destroyed as the result of 
water damage occurring at certain naval and 
Marine Corps shore activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 4056. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jud Hendry and her daughter, Gladys 
Hendry; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1156. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of resi- 
dents of Syracuse, N. Y., protesting against 
the enactment of any prohibition legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Fripay, SEPTEMBER 14, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in the quiet of this 
moment of prayer, we would make our 
souls the sanctuary of Thy spirit. Be 
Thou our chart and compass in all the 
complex problems of state. Endue with 
understanding and sympathy, as well as 
with a sense of stern justice, those who as 
Thy ministers in great capitals of the 
world are planning peace and plenty for 
lands torn and uprooted by the ghastly 
horrors of war. 

Grant us brotherhood, not of words but 
of acts, not bounded by barriers of 
tongue—a brotherhood that sees that 
freedom must be nurtured or it dies, that 
if our brethren anywhere are oppressed 
we are oppressed, that if they hunger we 
hunger. As workers together with Thee, 
teach our hearts and our hands to build, 
in these our days, that city where Thou 
shalt dwell with man, where darkness 
and sorrow and pain and want shall be 
no more. In the dear Redeemer’s name, 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKiEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, September 12, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. E 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 3660. An act to provide for financial 
control of Government corporations; and 


H. R. 3974. An act to provide for termina- 
tion of daylight saving time. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
bill (H. R. 3907) to provide for adminis- 
tration of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 by a Surplus Property Administra- 
tor, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE FILED DURING 
THE RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of the 12th instant, : 
Mr. DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Civil Service, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them on Sep- 
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tember 13, 1945, and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 102. A bill to amend section 2 (b) of the 
act entitled “An act extending the classified 
executive civil service of the United States,” 
approved November 26, 1940, so as to provide 
for counting military service of certain em- 
ployees of the legislative branch in determin- 
ing the eligibility of such employees for civil- 
service status under such act; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 560); 

S. 405. A bill to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 563); 

S. 576. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act 2xtending the classified executive civil 
service of the United States,” approved No- 
vember 26, 1940, so as to eliminate the time 
limit within which incumbents of positions 
covered into the classified service pursuant to 
such act may be recommended for classifica- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 561) ; 

S. 1036. A bill to provide for the payment 
of accumulated or accrued leave to certain 
members of the military and naval forces of 
the United States, who enter or reenter civil- 
ian employment of the United States, its 
Territories or possessions, or of the District of 
Columbia, before the expiration of such leave; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 562); and 

H. R. 3256. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, in order to protect the retirement 
rights of persons who leave the service to 
enter the armed forces of the United States; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 564). 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
PEARL EARBOR ATTACK 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair appoints the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarKLEy], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce], the Senator from 
lilinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BrewsTER], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] as the 
members on the part of the Senate of 
the Joint Committee to Investigate the 
Pearl Harbor Attack, authorized by Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 27. 

The Secretary will notify the House of 
Representatives of these appointments. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION FOR 
FLORAL WREATH ON OCCASION OF 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE SENATOR JOHN- 
SON, OF CALIFORNIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from Hiram W. 
Johnson, Jr., of San Francisco, Calif., 
expressing appreciation on the part of 
the family of the late Senator Johnson, 
of California, for the floral wreath sent 
by the Senate on the occasion of his 
funeral, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


RESCISSIONS OF PorTIONS OF Navy DEPART- 
MENT AND NAVAL SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 
(H. Doc. No. 286) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
rescissions of portions of appropriations 
available for the Navy Department and naval 
service for the fiscal year 1946 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

ADJUSTMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS OF 
POSTMASTERS 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
trensmitting a draft of proposed legislation, 
to amend the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
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ing the Postmaster General to adjust certain 
claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, 
fire, or other unavoidable casualty,” approved 
March 17, 1882, as amended (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A letter from the Alien Property Custodian 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an estimate 
of personnel requirements for his office for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1945 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Floyd W. Nelson, president of the Ar- 
tesia Growers Association, Bell Flower, Calif., 
praying for the continuation of the present 
system of recruiting and distributing farm 
labor; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A telegram from Erwin Clarkson Garrett, 
of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., relating to 
the purchase of war bonds by members of 
the armed services; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Governors’ Conference, at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., favoring the location 
of the headquarters and capitol site of the 
United Nations organization at some place 
within the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A petition of several citizens of the States 
of California and Minnesota, praying for the 
completion of the monument to the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
granite of the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial in the Black Hills of South Dakota; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
F. W. Brown, Sr., of Pell City, Ala., relating 
to the secret of the atomic bomb; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A radiogram in the nature of a petition, 
from the American Chamber of Commerce of 
the Philippine Islands, Manila, P. I., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to provide 
for reimbursement of a part of the. war 
damage losses in the Philippines, and the ex- 
tension of free trade between the Philippine 
Islands and the United States for a specified 
period, so as to provide immediate economic 
rehabilitation to the islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A resolution adopted by mothers of in- 
fants receiving care at the South Boston 
(Mass.) nursery, favoring the enactment of 
legislation to continue the nursery to care 
for the children of men in the armed forces 
at South Boston (Mass.); to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by Clinton Post, No. 
523, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Clinton, Mass., 
favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding that a veteran of the armed forces be 
allowed to return to his former employment 
after discharge from the service, and that 
this right be not dependent upon the official 
date set for the end of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Duluth, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 599, to prohibit the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages in periodicals, newspapers, 
radio, motion pictures, or any other form of 
alcoholic advertising; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


RESOLUTION BY NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ENDORSING FULL-EMPLOYMENT 
BILL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a na- 
tional conference oi civic organizations 
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was held at the Hamilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on September 12, 1945, for 
the purpose of studying the full-employ- 
ment bill. This conference adopted a 
resolution endorsing the full-employment 
bill, S. 380, to establish a national policy 
and program for assuring continuing full 
employment in a free competitive econ- 
omy, through the concerted efforts of in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, State and local 
governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and urging its early passage by 
the Congress. During the course of the 
conference Mr. Lewis G. Hines, legisla- 
tive representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in discussing the pro- 
posed legislation. said: 


The 7,000,000 members of the AFL stand 
squarely behind the Murray bill, better 
known as the full-employment bill, now 
pending before Congress. The approval of 
the AFL for this legislation was contained 
in a statement presented by AFL President 
William Green to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency during the recent 
hearings. There is insistent need for this 
type of legislation to insure the perpetua- 
tion of free enterprise and sufficient employ- 
ment for all who need work and are willing 
to work. Our membership has been fully 
apprised of the merits of this legislation 
through contacts with our national, State, 
and city bodies. Wide response from the 
millions of wage earners represented by the 
AFL reflects the demand of the American 
workers that this legislation should pass 
without delay. 


Mr. President, I ask that the resolu- 
tion which I have just mentioned, to- 
gether with a list of the organizations 
represented at this conference, be ap- 
propriately referred and printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and list of organizations represented 
at the conference were referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF EARLY ENACTMENT 
OF AN EFFECTIVE FULL-EMPLOYMENT BILL 
(PROPOSED AND ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, SEPTEMEER 12, 
1945, WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


The following statement is made by the 
undersigned in behalf of their organizations: 

“Action to assure confidence in continuing 
full employment is necessary for the transi- 
tion to peace and later. The sequence of 
temporary dislocation, postwar boom and 
final collapse are deadly threats to economic 
and social stability at home and to the main- 
tenance of peace throughout the world. 

“Dislocation and transition are already 
upon us. Millions of Americans are already 
turned out unwanted to look for jobs. 
Measures to alleviate these temporary hard- 
ships are necessary and should be taken im- 
mediately but confidence in postwar pros- 
perity and stability is the essential to prompt 
and lasting recovery. 

“Nothing can so foster that necesSary con- 
fidence in the hearts of workers, farmers, 
business and professional people and all 
others as to know that their Government will, 
in their names, dedicate its full constitu- 
tional power to the performance of this duty. 

“It is necessary and proper for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to adopt im- 
mediately legislation which will recognize 
the right of all Americans willing and able 
to work to useful, regular, remunerative, and 
full-time employment, and which will rec- 
ognize the responsibility of the Government, 
acting on behalf of all the people, to assure 
opportunities to exercise that right. 
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“Legislation which will commit the power 
of the Federal Government to assure sus- 
tained full employment is the first step 
needed. Such legislation must contain these 
vital and indivisible principles: 

“1. All Americans willing and able to work 
have the right to useful, remunerative, suit- 
able, regular, and full-time employment; 

“2. It is the responsibility and the duty 
of the Federal Government to assure, by 
whatever means are needful, that sufficient 
employment opportunities exist for all 
Americans to exercise this right at all times; 

“3. It is the responsibility and the duty 
of the Federal Government to coordinate the 
appropriate activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to ioster the highest possible 
sustained level of employment through pri- 
vate enterprise and to provide useful Fed- 
eral investment and expenditure adequate to 
maintain full production and full employ- 
ment. 

“We urge the Congress of the United States 
to pass promptly legislation containing as a 
minimum these positive commitments and 
to this end we pledge our efforts and support.” 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (TO DATE) WHICH 
SIGNED THE ABOVE JOINT RESOLUTION IN 
SUPPORT OF THE FULL-EMPLOYMENT BILL AT 
THE FULL~EMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE, SEPTEM- 
BER 12, 1945 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 

American Association of Social Workers. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Jewish Congress. 

Americans United for World Organization. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. 

Disabled American Veterans. 

Hosiery Wholesalers Natiofial Association. 

Independent Citizens’ Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 

League of Women Shoppers. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National Board, Y. W. C. A. 

National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

National Conference of Jewish Women.., 

National Consumers League. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

Yational Council of Scientific, Professional, 
Art, and White Collar Organizations. 

National Council for the Social Studies. 

National Education Association of the 
United States. 

National Farmers Union. 

National Lawyers’ Guild. 

National Urban League. 

National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America. 

Non-Partisan 
Alpha. 

Progressive Businessmen, Inc. 

Railway Labor Executives Association. 

Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

Union for Democratic Action. 

United Christian Council for Democracy. 

United Council for Church Women. 

United States Conference of Mayors. 

United Steel Workers of America. 

W. I. V. E. S. 

Methodist Federation for Social Service. 

Business Men of America, Inc. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Synagogue Council of America. 


SENIORITY RIGHTS FOR SERVICEMEN 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on the 13th of August 1945, the Grain 
Processors Union No. 18619, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, adopted resolutions pro- 
posing that veterans of this war be given 
seniority rights in employment equal to 
the length of their service in the war. 


Council of Alpha Kappa 
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The story of this action appeared in the 
Cedar Rapids Tribune about August 17. 
The article tells the story concisely, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed as a part of my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LOCAL 18619 FIRST TO GIVE NEW SERVICE 
MEMBERS SENIORITY 


Grain Processors Union No. 18619 (AFL), 
the members of which are employed at the 
Cedar Rapids Penick & Ford plant, so far 
as it can be determined became the first local 
union in the Nation to give nonmember hon- 
orably discharged veterans of World War II 
seniority rights equal to the length of their 
service in the armed forces. 

The action of the union came on adoption 
of a resolution submitted at a special meet- 
ing of the local held in the Labor Temple 
Monday night. The resolution was intro- 
duced by Hugh A. Sheridan, legislative officer 
of Post No. 788, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and the local also stipulated that initiation 
fees for servicemen would be waived. 

Sheridan said that the principle upon 
which the union action was based was in- 
corporated in an agreement reached in 1944 
between national headquarters of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and the presidents of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
CIO, William Green and Philip Murray, both 
of whom left it up to local organizations to 
make the agreement effective. Sheridan 
credited Senator B. B. HICKENLOOPER with 
furnishing information and advice relative 
to the Selective Service Act and other data 
on which the union’s resolution was based. 

The resolution adopted by the grain proc- 
essors should not be confused with the action 
taken by practécally all international and 
local unions guaranteeing no loss of seniority 
rights to members who left their jobs to 
enter the armed services. The grain -proces- 
sors union was one oi: the first to take that 
action. The resolution adopted Monday 
night deals with an entirely different phase 
of the matter as it pertains to honorably dis- 
charged persons who may enter employment 
under the union’s jurisdiction after the war 
for the first time. 

The resolution grants such workers the 
same number of months of seniority as they 
have served in the armed forces since Sep- 
tember 16, 1940. In other words, plant 
seniority begins with the time the new work- 
er entered the service, less the time that may 
have elapsed between the date of his dis- 
charge and the day on which he entered em- 
ployment at the plant. 

There are no conditions imposed under 
the seniority rights granted by the resolu- 
tion. In case of lay-off, the new worker will 
be protected for the entire time of his serv- 
ice-acquired seniority, regardless of the 
length of his employment before lay-offs 
occur. 

Officers of local No. 18619 include Roy 
Houser, president; L. B. Stastny, recording 
secretary, and R. T. Tanner, financial secre- 
tary. The union is an affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Processors, the Cedar 
Rapids Federation of Labor, and the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I also ask that the resolutions be appro- 
priately referred and printed at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

FrepEeraL Laror UNION No. 18619, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, September 12, 1945. 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 

the United States and the leaders of the 
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AFL and the CLO did meet and agree 
to principles of seniority for honorably dis- 
charged veterans of World War II; and 

Whereas this has been left to the action 
of local unions in putting this principle of 
seniority for veterans into practice: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That local No. 18619, American 
Federation of Grain Processors, hereby en- 
dorses and proposes to amend the seniority 
clauses of the existing agreement to read: 
“New employees who are honorably dis- 
charged veterans of World War II shall be 
given full seniority credits equal to the num- 
ber of months served in the armed forces 
since September 16, 1940”; and be it further 

Resolved, That at the union meeting of 
August 13, 1945, we hereby go on record as 
amending our seniority clauses to this effect, 
and copies of this resolution shall be sub- 
mitted to the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the president of the 
American Federation of Grain Processors for 
their consideration and further action among 
the affiliated locals. 

Respectfully submitted by: - 

Hucn A. SHERIDAN. 

Adopted by unanimous ballot at the regu- 

lar meeting, Monday, August 13. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
let me say further that I commend the 
action of this group in recognizing the 
seniority rights of returning servicemen 
in this manner, in confronting the prob- 
lem, and taking some substantial and, I 
believe, forward steps in trying to put 
seniority recognition for the servicemen 
into their program. " 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 1274) to amend the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act of 1944 to provide 
for an orderly transition from a war to 
a peacetime economy through supple- 
mentation of unemployment compensa- 
tion payable under State laws, and for 
other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 
565) thereon. 


PERSONS) EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report from the chair- 
man of the Surplus Property Subcom- 
mittee, in response to Senate Resolution 
319 (78th Cong.), relative to persons em- 
ployed by committees who are not full- 
time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


UNItTrp Statzs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SURPLUS PROPERTY, 
September 12, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 319, I am transmitting herewith 
a list of employees of the Surplus Property 
Subcommittee (S. Res. 129) of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs who are not 
full-time employees of the Senate. Included 
with this list is the name and address of each 
such employee, the name and address of the 
Department paying the salary of such em- 
ployee, and the annual rate of compensation 
for each such employee. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Surplus 
Property Subcommitice. 
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Ilda Hamilton........c.nccceocee 705 18th St. NW., Washington, D. C 





Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C 


Annual rate 


Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com- 
pensation 
Kort Boreiet@ i icisniwasdiisdenccade 6007 34th Pl. NW., Washington, D. 0... 5.242 <cscnccrease Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C___...___- 
Mabel Graham....-.-.....-------| 1474 Columbia Rd. NW., Washington, D. C.............. Smaller War Plants Corporation, Washington, D. C_............- 
Bertram M, Gross..........ccccoe- 613 South Quincy St., Arlington, Va...................... Navy Department, Washington, D. C 
I 
Do 


ris PRIDDUR. <coccugeedseccucsas 


40 Plattsburgh Court NW., Washington, D. C 


Navy Department, Washington. D. C 








BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

§.1385. A bill to provide for aid in in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped areas; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(Mr. OVERTON (for himself and Mr. Et- 
LENDER) introduced Senate bill 1386, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

(Mr. HATCH, by request, introduced Sen- 
ate bill 13887, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 1388. A bill concerning the guardianship 
in the District of Columbia of incompetent 
veterans, and other incompetent and minor 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and concerning commitment to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration or other agency of the 
United States of persons eligible for care or 
treatment; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

(Mr. REED introduced Senate bill 1389, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference four bills and ask 
that they may be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills in- 
troduced by Mr. LANGER were received, 
read twice by their titles, ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, and referred, as 
follows: 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 1390 


A bill to limit the time within which cer- 
tain actions may be brought by the United 
States 
Be it enacted, etc., That no suit shall be 

brought by the United States or by any de- 

partment, independent establishment, or 
agency thereof (including a Government- 
owned or controlled corporation), upon any 
contract, express or implied, or for damages, 
liquidated or unliquidated, in cases not 
sounding in tort, unless the same shall be 
commenced within 6 years after the date 
on which the cause of action accrued, and 
any such suit pending on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, which was brought by the 

United States more than 6 years after the 

date on which the cause of action accrued, 

shall abate. 


To the Committee on Military Affairs: 
8.1391 


A bill to prohibit further inductions under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) after the date 

of enactment of this act no person shall be 

inducted into the land or naval forces of the 

United States under the provisions of the 

Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 

as amended, and (b) any person who was 

inducted into the land or naval forces of 
the United States prior to the date of enact- 


ment of this act shall be discharged from 
such forces upon written application there- 
for in such form as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the case may be. 


8. 1392 


A bill to provide for the immediate release 
from the armed forces of persons two or 
more of whose brothers or sisters have lost 
their lives in line of duty in the military 
or naval service of the United States 


Be it enacted, eic., That in any case in 
which two or more brothers or sisters of any 
person in the armed forces of the United 
States shall have died in line of duty while 
serving as members of the armed forces of 
the United States, such person shall, upon 
application therefor filed by himself or by 
his parents, be immediately discharged or 
released from active duty in such forces. 


S. 1393 


A bill to provide for the discharge of all but 
one member of any family that has two or 
more members serving in the armed forces 


Be it enacted, etc., That in any case in 
which there are two or more brothers or sis- 
ters in the armed forces of the United States, 
and all of such brothers or sisters are not 
otherwise entitled to a release or discharge, 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy are authorized and directed to imme- 
diately discharge or release from active duty 
all but one of such brothers or sisters. In 
determining which of such brothers or sis- 
ters shall be discharged the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, are author- 
ized and directed to retain only such brother 
or sister who has the lowest relative number 
of discharge points under the discharge sys- 
tem of the service of which he is a member 
and who does not have a sufficient number 
of points to be entitled to a release or dis- 
charge on such basis or is not otherwise en- 
titled to a release or discharge. In no case 
shall such brother or sister retained be kept 
in the armed forces beyond the date on which 
he would be entitled to-a release or dis- 
charge by virtue of any law of the United 
States or regulation of the armed forces. 

(Mr. BROOKS introduced Senate bill 1394, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JCHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1395. A bill to authorize the incorpora- 
tion of National Association, Rainbow Divi- 
sion Veterans; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S.1295. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in potatoes so as to provide an ade- 
quate and stable supply with fair prices for 
producers and consumers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(Mr. REVERCOMB (for himself and Mr. 
Byrrp) introduced Senate bill 1397, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McMAHON (for himself and 
Mr. McFARLAND) : 

§.1398. A bill to assure the disposition 
of Government surplus airports and airport 
facilities in such manner as will best en- 
courage and foster the development of civil- 
ian aviation and preserve for national de- 


fense purposes a strong, efiicient, and prop- 
erly maintained Nation-wide system of public 
airports, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1369. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of certain enemy property to the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Commonwealth; to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 


GEN. CLAIRE L. CHENNAULT 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague [Mr. ELLENDER] and 
myself, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce for proper reference a bill. 

I desire to state that the purpose of 
this bill is to provide that upon retire- 
ment from temporary active duty Maj. 

en. Claire L. Chennault shall be placed 
upon the retired list with the rank and 
shall receive pay computed on the pay of 
the highest grade held by him while 
serving on active duty under temporary 
ayspointment. 

I am introducing this bill without the 
knowledge and without the suggestion, 
direct or indirect, of General Chennault. 
I am doing so because I feel that this 
recognition ought to be given to one of 
the great generals of World War II, a 
master of strategy in air combat. I am 
happy to become sponsor of this bill be- 
cause General Chennault is a Louisi- 
anian. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1386) to permit Maj. Gen. 
Ciaire L. Chennault to retire at the high- 
est rank held by him while on active duty 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS 
IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Ickes, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill and ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. In connection with the bill 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior addressed to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KeEiusr)] explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, and the letter will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1387) relative to the dispo- 
sition of public lands of the United States 
situated in the State of Oklahoma be- 
tween the Cimarron base line and the 
north boundary of the State of Texas 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 
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The letter presented to Mr. Hatcn is 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President of the Senate. 

My Dear Senator McKELLar: Enclosed is 
the draft of a bill “Relative to the disposition 
of public lands of the United States situated 
in the State of Oklahoma between the Cimar- 
ron base line and the north boundary of the 
State of Texas.” I request that this draft be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and recommend its enactment. 

This proposed bill is substantially the same 
as S. 1868, Seventy-eighth Congress. 

Although the lands covered by the pro- 
posed legislation are public-domain lands, 
the public-land laws will not permit the 
proper disposition of these lands so as to 
benefit the claimants thereto. 

When the original surveys were extended 
over the western part of Oklahoma, it was 
believed that the Cimarron base line and 
the true north boundary of Texas were iden- 
tical. Accordingly, no public-land surveys 
were extended south of that base line. It 
was later ascertained, however, that the 
Cimarron base line is north of the true north 
boundary of the Texas Panhandle and that 
lying between the two lines there is a strip of 
land approximately 156 miles long, which 
varies in width from a point to 500 feet and 
which contains approximately 4,900 acres, 
All the land in question was “withdrawn 
from settlement, location, sale, or entry, for 
classification and pending legislation author- 
izing the disposal thereof and for the relief 
of bona fide claimants” by Executive order of 
April 17, 1934, and the order is still in full 
force and effect. survey has been made of 
the strip and the plats of survey have been 
accepted, but the official filing of these plats 
has been held awaiting legislation protect- 
ing the rights of the parties who claim under 
Texas title. 

There are many improvements within the 
strip, most of which are the property of Texas 
landowners. It appears that in most cases 
the Texas landowners considered the Cimar- 
ron base line, which was plainly marked, as 
the true north boundary of Texas. This 
strip of land was never a part of Texas, al- 
though claimed by Texas landowners. 

The draft of the bill, like S. 1868, varies in 
material respects from H. R. 4890, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, which was passed by the House 
of Representatives on June 9, 1937. The pe- 
riod of adverse possession for the establish- 
ment of a claim is increased from 10 to 20 
years and the 160-acre limitation is omitted. 
The 20-year period is the length of time in 
which color of title claims are generally con- 
sidered to have become established, and is 
the length of time specified for this purpose 
in the general color of title act of December 
22, 1928 (45 Stat. 1069, 43 U. S. C., secs. 1068, 
1068a). The 160-acre limitation, while being 
of no aGvantage to the Government, would 
defeat the purpose of the bill, because it ap- 
pears that at least two persons claim areas 
in the strip in excess of 160 acres. The phrase 
“railroad rights-of-way” is omitted from the 
dedication clause in section 2, as such rights- 
of-way are amply protected by existing law. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. Ickgs, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


RETURN OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FA- 
CILITIES, ETC., TO THE STATES 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to return to 
the States the employment service fa- 
cilities, property, and personnel lent by 
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them to the Federal Government for the 
duration of the war. 

My bill would require the return within 
90 days after enactment of th> legisla- 
tion. President Truman suggests the 
ultimate return of the employment serv- 
ices to the States. But not now. I think 
the return should be made at once. 

The present policy, under which the 
United States Employment Service han- 
dles the registration of those seeking 
jobs and the State authorities pay the 
unemployment compensation claims, 
must inevitably produce much confusion. 
These two functions should be combined 
in one agency. I further propose to re- 
turn the remaining employment func- 
tions to the Department of Labor where 
they belong. I have never been able to 
understand why a department created 
to especially deal with labor problems 
should be stripped of all authority to deal 
with such problems. 

Furthermore, I am opposed to two 
propositions that seem to be in the mind 
of the administration in Washington 
now and for the past 12 years: 

First. The evident intention to make 
the States provinces of the central gov- 
ernment; bearing the relation to the 
Federal Government that counties bear 
to the States at present. 

Second. The regionalization of. the 
Nation into seven to nine regions, to be 
ruled by administrators or administra- 
tive boards to start with appointed by 
the President. 

The attempt to federalize the employ- 
ment service is one of the steps to put the 
first proposition into effect. Right in line 
is the effort to federalize unemployment 
compensation, and a number of other 
proposals along the same line. 

The proposed valley authorities, 
through which the economic and politi- 
cal lives of individuals would be placed 
under Washington control, is an example 
of the second. I am opposed to these ef- 
forts also. 

I believe in a strong central govern- 
ment, with adequate authority to provide 
for the common defense and to promote 
the. general welfare in line with the basic 
principles upon which the Original Thir- 
teen States adopted the Constitution and 
made it workable. 

But the farther from home the ad- 
ministration of everyday local affairs is 
controlled, the less chance of the indi- 
vidual having any rights. 

I do not admit that we fought this war 
to the end that the individual shall be- 
come the pawn of the all-powerful na- 
tional state. 

In the past two centuries we in the 
United States, and comparably in 
Europe, have worked for the freedom and 
dignity of the individual; using the Gov- 
ernment as a device to protect and fur- 
ther the interests of the individual. 

Now we seem to be rushing backward 
to create a state in which the individual 
counts for nothing—to reach ultimately 
the place where the ruler can say: “The 
State—I am the State.” 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1389) to provide for returning to the 
States the Employment Service facilities, 
property, and personnel loaned to the 
United States, to transfer to the Depart- 
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ment of Labor certain functions exer- 
cised by the War Manpower Commission 
with respect to such Service, and to 
abolish the War Manpower Commission, 
introduced by Mr. REED, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


FREE POSTAGE FOR HOSPITALIZED 
VETERANS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, for the 
first time in the history of the United 
States, the men and women of the armed 
services during the present war were 
granted free mail privileges. I am 
firmly of the opinion that it was one 
of the finest steps taken in the building 
of the morale of our servicemen and 
their loved ones and friends. 

To many who will leave the service 
that privilege will come to an end, but 
for those who carry the marks and ef- 
fects of war who will in the future, be- 
cause of their service, be confined to 
hospitals for medical care and attention 
the war will not truly be over. 

It was my pleasure to introduce the 
original amendment which paved the 
way for the final passage of the law for 
the free mail of our men and women in 
the service, and I now ask unanimous 
consent to introduce a bill, the purpose 
of which is to provide the same free-mail 
privilege for the men and women of 
our armed services who may be con- 
fined to the hospitals conducted by the 
Veterans’ Administration as a result of 
their service to our Nation. 

The bill is as follows: 

A bill to provide free postage for hospital- 
ized veterans 

Be it enacted, etc., That any first-class 
letter mail matter admissible to the mails 
as ordinary mail matter which is sent by 
a former member of the military or naval 
forces of the United States (including the 
United States Coast Guard), while hospital- 
ized under the provisions of laws providing 
for the hospitalization of former members of 
the armed forces, to any person in the United 
States, including the Territories and posses- 
sions thereof, shall be transmitted in the 
mails free of postage, subject to such rules 


and regulations as the Postmaster General 
shall prescribe. 


There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1394) to provide free postage for hos- 
pitalized veterans, introduced by Mr. 
Brooks, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


RETURN TO VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT 
SYSTEM 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Virginia [ Mr. 
Byrp] and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to provide for voluntary en- 
listments in the Army of the United 
States and the United States Naval Re- 
serve, and for other purposes. The bill 
deals with voluntary enlistments in the 
Army of the United States, which is now 
filled by draftees under the selective- 
service law. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1397) to provide for voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Army of the United States 
and the United States Naval Reserve, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
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Mr. Revercoms (for himself and Mr. 
Byrp), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H.R. 3660. An act to provide for financial 
control of Government corporations; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 3974. An act to provide for termina- 
tion of daylight-saving time; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


PALESTINE: ENGLAND'S RESPONSIBILITY 
AND OURS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ROBERT F. WAGNER 


{Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on September 11, 1945, on 
the subject, Palestine: England's Responsi- 
bility and Ours, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


WHAT WE ARE UP AGAINST IN ASIA— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR THOMAS OF 
UTAH 


|Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “What We Are Up Against in 
Asia,” written by him and published in the 
Washington Star and other newspapers, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ROOSEVELT’S LEGACY TO AMERICA AND 
THE WORLD—ARTICLE BY SENATOR 
THOMAS OF UTAH 


{Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrecorp an arti- 
cle prepared by him entitled “Roosevelt's 
Legacy to America and the World,” published 
in the July 1945 issue of the India Quarterly, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GUFFEY BEFORE 
MEETING OF CONGRESS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


{Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Gurrey before a mass 
meeting of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations held in Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., September 12, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


SOME ASPECTS OF FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE — ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
HART 


|Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Some Aspects of Foreign Com- 
merce,” delivered by Senator Hart before the 
New Haven (Conn.) Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, on September 10, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS POTATOES—REC- 
OMMENDATIONS OF WHITE POTATO 
INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the recom- 
mendations of the White Potato Industry 
Advisory Committee at a meeting at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on September 12-14, 19465, 
dealing with disposal of surplus potatoes, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE FUTURE OF FARMERS—ARTICLE 
FROM FARMERS DEFENDER 


{[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recoap an article en- 
titled “The Future of Farmers,” published 
in the August 1945 issue of Farmers De- 
fender, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORI- 
TY—ARTICLE AND LETTER BY DR. 
MORRIS E. GARNSEY 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article 

and a letter by Dr. Morris E. Garnsey, of the 

University of Colorado, published in the 

Rocky Mountain Union Farmer for May 1945, 

on the subject of the proposed Missouri 

Valley Authority, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix. ] 


PEACE AND A NEW WORLD—ARTICLE BY 
WALTER J. MURPHY 

{[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Peace and a New World” written by 
Walter J. Murphy, editor of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, and published in 
that publication, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL INTELLI- 
GENCE SERVICE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
most important single phases of 
America’s future national defense will be 
our international intelligence activities. 
If we would sleep peacefully at night 
without fear of a Pearl Harbor infinitely 
worse than the disaster of December 7, 
1941, occurring, then we must have in- 
telligence second to none in this world. 
Such intelligence must cover all mili- 
tary, naval, aerial, technological, and 
commercial activities abroad affecting 
our own defense. 

It is shocking to note that as a nation 
we do not now have and never have had 
a single coordinated intelligence service. 
During the war Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices performed intelligence functions 
abroad with regard to enemy affairs. 
But the coordination among the OSS, 
Army, Navy, State Department, and 
FBI intelligence units apparently left 
much to be desired. 

We can no longer allow this state of 
affairs to continue. At this very moment 
there may very well be occurring foreign 
developments with regard to the atomic 
bomb which, were they known to our 
military officials, might seriously affect 
our own defense plans, and which, were 
they known to our private citizens, might 
send shivers down their spines in fear 
for the security of our Nation. 

I am informed by some of the best au- 
thorities in America that right now 
atomic bombs can be fired from virtually 
any point on earth to any other point. 
It has been stated that 2 pounds of this 
atomic energy would destroy the entire 
cosmopolitan Washington. 

It is intolerable that our Nation, 
mightiest on the globe, should continue 
like a rank amateur, stumbling over our 
own big feet in the deadly foreign-intel- 
ligence game. It is absurd that any scrap 
of vital information affecting our de- 
fenses should be ignored and filed away 
in some sleeping agency’s filing cabinet. 

We all want the United Nations Or- 
ganization to succeed, but at this early 
stage of its development, it is particularly 
foolhardy to rely on it exclusively for our 
security. 

Now what are we going to do about our 
security? 

First. We must have a new permanent 
international intelligence service. 


This service must be located at the 
highest possible level of national de- 
fense. 

This service must have superauthority 
to coordinate and supplement but not to 
supersede the respective intelligence ac- 
tivities of the Army, the Navy, the State 
Department, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and any other Federal agency deal- 
ing in international matters. 

The work of this service would be fa- 
cilitated by creating a new Cabinet De- 
partment of the Armed Forces. I have 
heretofore spoken on this subject. This 
Department would be headed by a Sec- 
retary of the Armed Forces. He would 
be assisted by an Under Secretary for 
the Army, an Under Secretary for the 
Navy, for Air, and for Research and 
Technology. 

I might interpose to say that there was 
announced over the radio last night the 
very important fact—and two of our col- 
leagues of the Senate engaged in the 
broadcast—that during World War II 
America was the only Nation which did 
not take the youth who were specialists, 
scientists, and set them apart. Other 
nations did. As a result, it was stated, 
the United States will be two generations 
behind in scientific development. 

Second. This international intelligence 
service must be given ample funds for 
such specified and unspecified purposes 
as it may deem fit. 

Third. Because of the very nature of 
this service and because the expenditure 
by it of a considerable amount of funds 
will be for unaccounted purposes, the 
service must be headed by a man of the 
highest caliber. 

That man must have a spotless record 
of American patriotism, a proven record 
of effectiveness in the field of detection, a 
long background of experience in coor- 
dinating the work of various investiga- 
tion authorities. That man, I humbly 
submit, should be J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. He fits that description to a “t.” 
He is a man who has the confidence of 
the American people, who is deservedly 
and implicitly trusted by them, who, they 
feel, will never abuse his prerogatives, 
who will never engage in Gestapo or 
OGPU tactics, in arbitrary snooping, in 
political propag&hdizing, in reckless ex- 
travagance, in the building of an unnec- 
essary bureaucracy, in the appointment 
of men on any other basis than merit. 

J. Edgar Hoover has, moreover, won 
the willing cooperation of the American 
press. In intelligence activities abroad, 
the fearless gathering of news by our 
journalists may indeed prove an impor- 
tant adjunct in the pattern of American 
intelligence work. 

J. Edgar Hoover is as faithful a public 
servant, as dynamic a leader, as stalwart 
a citizen, as any man now or previously 
in the employ of the people of the United 
States. His agency, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, with its modest appro- 
priations and facilities, has done as out- 
standing a job as has ever been per- 
formed in American history by a bureau 
or department of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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On the domestic front the intelligence 
role of the FBI must be expanded. 
Moreover, it must be as well integrated 
into the over-all intelligence picture as 
the foreign intelligence units of other 
departments. 

Let us, therefore, coordinate and im- 
prove our intelligence so as to make im- 
possible another Pearl Harbor. And let 
the nemesis of the Nation’s criminals, J. 
Edgar Hoover, be given the well-deserved 
opportunity to prove himself the nemesis 
of international criminals—the would- 
be aggressors. 

Mr. President, our time here in the 
United States is pretty much taken up 
with domestic problems. We are con- 


cerned about demobilization, we are con- . 


cerned about balancing the Budget, we 
are concerned with a multitude of prob- 
lems, but there is no more challenging 
problem before the American people than 
that which has arisen out of the atomic 
bomb. The life of the Nation is at stake 
in this matter. The Foreign Relations 
Committee must act at once. Yesterday 
I listened to a man whom I consider to be 
one of the five great economists of Amer- 
ica, who stated that the atomic bomb will 
change America from a dominant Na- 
tion, if the atomic bomb becomes a mat- 
ter of public property, to one which will 
not be dominant. He used this simple 
analogy. He said that before the atomic 
bomb any nation which was 50 percent 
licked was entirely licked—in other 
words, it would be put out of combat— 
but now, he said, the machinery of a na- 
tion, its productive plants, and the like, 
might be 90 or 95 percent put out of busi- 
ness, but if it had, first, the knowledge of 
how to produce the atomic bomb, and, 
second, the materials to produce it, and, 
third, the men and the facilities with 
which to produce it, the 5 percent might 
destroy any other nation. 

I feel that it is important for the 
United States, which is still the treasury 
of the world, to see to it that we know 
what is going on in the world, and that 
international racketeers, gangsters, 
whether they be a small group in a na- 
tion or a nation itself, do not get posses- 
sion of the knowledge of how to produce 
the atomic bomb, together with the ma- 
terials and the machinery with which to 
produce it. a 

It has been stated that the new League 
of Nations will handle the subject. Be 
that as it may, we cannot afford to delay, 
as I have heretofore stated. The job is 
before us, Mr. President. We may fall 
asleep to other things, but we cannot fall 
asleep to this. If we do, we may have 
more than a Pearl Harbor, a catastrophe 
which will shake more than an outlying 
seaport. America, and especially this 
body, must act now. 


WHEN WILL DADDY COME HOME? 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
wish the Members of the Senate who 
are present to give me their attention 
for just a moment. Thousands upon 
thousands of American boys all over the 
world who have contributed so much 
to the winning of the war are now sin- 
cerely desirous of returning to their 
homes. Mothers and fathers and kins- 
men in this country are anxious to have 
them return. Most of us realize, how- 
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ever, that the peace which has been won 
must be secured, and that the Presi- 
dent and those in charge of our mili- 
tary establishments must keep sufficient 
strength in the countries we have taken 
and in which we are presently under- 
taking to reestablish the peace until the 
peace is definitely secured. 

I received a letter yesterday from a 
little mother at Maysville, Ky. She sent 
me the pictures of her three children 
pasted on a sheet of paper, and on the 
same sheet is a poem. She said each of 
the children in substance wrote four 
lines, which appear opposite each pic- 
ture. I want the Senate to hear this 
poem because we cannot renounce the 
sentiment and the love we have in our 
hearts for the men and wemen and chil- 
dren of this country who have con- 
tributed so much in these troublous 
times. 

The letter is addressed to me. 

Dear SENATOR “Happy”— 


Then follows the verse written by the 
first boy: 


I’m Johnny, jr. I go to school. 

And I know all the answers to things as a rule, 
The war’s over now. I heard people cheer. 
Can somebody tell me why Daddy’s not here? 


Then comes the verse written by the 
little girl whose picture appears in the 
middle: 


I’m Dianne; and I tell my Mommy all day 

“I want my Daddy. Why he go away?” 

Mommy say he at sea, and I say, “You go 
get him!” 

Why she say, “He can’t come home because 
they won’t let him.” 


Next comes the picture of a little one, 
and he says: 


I’m Charlie. I’m not sure I know what they 
mean. 

But I wait for this Daddy that I've never 
seen. 

Mommy says I’m the most patient one of all 
three 

Because I don’t know what I’m missing, you 
see. 


Then the fourth verse: 
We can’t understand why our Daddy must go 
To some other country when we miss him so. 
Will somebody somewhere on land or on foam 
Please tell us wuy or else let him come home? 


The letter is signed 


John Leslie Carter, Jr.; Dianne Morgan 
Carter; Charles Wright Carter. 


Then follows a postscript: 

We thought you might help us find the 
answer, Our daddy is Pvt. John Leslie Carter, 
85954783, Misc. Co. A, First Platoon, APO 
21142, c/o P. M., New York, N. Y. 


I sincerely hope that in some conven- 
fent season and at some early time men 
who have earned the right to come home, 
like perhaps Pvt. John Leslie Carter, may 
be delivered safely, with God’s help, to 
their children and their faithful wives. 


THE FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, during 
the recent hearings on the full-employ- 
ment bill, S. 380, before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, testimony 
was received from the leading religious 
groups in the country. Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica; the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago; Msgr, 
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John O’Grady, secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities; and 
Rabbi Ahron Opher, of the Synagogue 
Council of America—all endorsed the 
specific principles of this vitally essen- 
tial legislation. 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, president of the 
American Jewish Congress, had also been 
expected to testify on the full-employ- 
ment bill. Unfortunately, he was in 
London at the time and was unable to 
attend the hearings. 

However, I have just received a per- 
sonal letter from Dr. Wise endorsing the 
full-employment bill on behalf of the 
American Jewish Congress. : 


The paramount considerations that promp 
my endorsement of S. 380— 


States Dr. Wise— 


are of an ethical, indeed, religious nature 
* * * As rabbi of a Jewish congregation, 
I am on the solid ground of an age-old tra- 
dition, which makes of work a right and a 
duty of all, regardless of need, of income, of 
learning, or status. 


In answer to those who mistakenly re- 
gard the full employment bill as a step 
toward collectivism, Dr. Wise makes the 
following statement: 


Confronted with a choice between the at- 
tainment of economic benefits and preserva- 
tion of a free society, I should not hesitate 
for a moment in renouncing and denouncing 
any scheme of legislation that would pre- 
sume to create abundance at the cost of de- 
stroying liberty. I advocate a full-employ- 
ment program, not because my concern is 
prosperity but because it is freedom. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter which I have just re- 
ceived from Dr. Stephen S. Wise on be- 
half of the American Jewish Congress be 
inserted at this point in the record in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, 
New York, N. Y., September 6, 1945. 
Hon. Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: It is a matter of 
deep personal regret that your invitation to 
testify before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency on the 
full employment bill came to me while I was 
on the high seas returning from the recent 
London conferences of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization and the World Jewish Congress. 
Unfortunately, I arrived too late to be able 
to accept your invitation to testify, but I do 
wish to avow my complete support for § 380, 
the full employment bill. 

As president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, I endorse S. 380 wholeheartedly, not 
because the Jews of America have any interest 
in full employment apart from the interest 
of non-Jews, but because this bill is vital to 
all Americans. Nor am I especially concerned 
with the strictly economic effects of employ- 
ment and unemployment. The paramount 
considerations that prompt my endorsement 
of 8. 380 are of an ethical, indeed, religious 
nature. 

The full-employment bill does much more 
than lay the basis for a freedom from want— 
it creates a freedom from idleness. Men could 
be freed from want by many devices. Atomic 
energy, concentrated in the hands of a few, 
and operated by them could conceivably as- 
sure a sufficient income to the rest of man- 
kind. But no boon or dole under whatever 
form or name can free man from the humil- 
jiation and corruption which idleness in- 
evitably causes, 
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Confronted with a choice between the at- 
tainment of economic benefits and preserva- 
tion of a free society, I should not hesitate for 
a moment in renouncing and denouncing any 
scheme of legislation that would presume to 
create abundance at the cost of destroying 
liberty. 1 advocate a full employment pro- 
gram not because my concern is prosperity, 
but because it is freedom. 

Unemployment—and underemployment— 
mean spiritual serfdom. Not unlike the evils 
of war, the main evils of unemployment are 
not material in nature. No society is freer 
than the individuals who comprise it, and no 
man is free unless he has respect for himself. 
Human nature is fortunately such that only 
those who know that they are useful can 
have genuine self-respect and enjoy genuine 
freedom. As rabbi of a Jewish congregation, 
I am on the solid ground of an age-old tra- 
dition, which makes of work a right and a 
duty of all, regardless of need of income, of 
learning or status. 

Unemployment—or underemployment— 
reaches in its corroding effects far beyond the 
circle of its immediate victims. It menaces 
the texture and fabric of society and threat- 
ens its prime basis, the home and the family. 
Wives and children have no respect for a 
husband and father who does not have a real 
job while others do. Those who are not em- 
ployed hate those who are. Those who have 
work do not enjoy the fruit of their labor 
because they fear the hatred of the jobless of 
today and know that they themselves may be 
among the jobless of tomorrow. The cancer 
of unemployment generates contempt, ha- 
tred, and fear. However unreasoningly, it in- 
cites class against class, people against people, 
race against race, creed against creed, one 
generation against another. It destroys the 
national cultural capital, which must be 
transmitted by education or perish. It 
throws its dark shadow upon generations to 
come and gnaws at a country’s life core. 
Empty factories mean not empty schools, but 
empty cradles as well. 

In a few days, during the high holy days, 
Jews all over the world will listen to the words 
of Jeremiah, which foretold the days in which 
“the planters will plant and enjoy their fruit 
in common.” I support the full employment 
bill because it lays the foundation for a great 
human freedom, the freedom of work. Isup- 
port it because it will bring-us nearer to the 
prophetic vision of a society in which men 
will be fully themselves, in which all planters 
will plant, all workers will work, all builders 
will build. 

Faithfully yours, 
STEPHEN S. WISE, 
President. 


SUFFRAGE FOR RESIDENTS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—HEARINGS ON 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Hatcu] upon the decision of the 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of which he is chairman to hold hear- 
ings, starting September 25, on the reso- 
lution to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment that will give voting rights to the 
residents of the District of Columbia. 

I wish especially to congratulate him 
upon the statement he made supporting 
the joint resolution sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Hatton SuMNeErRS, of the 
House of Representatives, and myself, 
and urging its adoption. I have been as- 
serting for years that deprivation of citi- 
zens residing in the District of Columbia 
of their voting rights is an injustice 
which should be corrected by submitting 
the necessary constitutional amendment. 
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In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, as part of my remarks, the 
front-page, byline story of Don S. War- 
ren in the Washington Star of Septem- 
ber 11, and also a letter to me from Mr. 
Victor Schormann, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


HEARING CALLED SEPTEMBER 25 ON D. C. Sur- 
FRAGE—HATCH BacKs PLAN; SEEKS To SPEED 
COMMITTEE ACTION 


(By Don S. Warren) 


Calling for early action on proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution—now that the 
war has ended—the Hatch subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee today or- 
dered public hearings for September 25 on 
the proposal to empower Congress to grant 
suffrage to the disfranchised people of the 
National Capital. 

While announcing hearings on this joint 
resolution, Senator Hatcu, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, the subcommittee chairman, an- 
nounced his personal approval of the object 
of the proposed constitutional amendment 
and said he would vote for it. 

“I have always been of the conviction,” 
said Senator Hatcn, “that a member of a po- 
litical party should support pledges which 
are made in the platform of the party. The 
Democratic platforms, more than once, have 
called for extension of the rights of suffrage 
to the people of the District of Columbia. 
Therefore, I believe we should act on the 
proposal and I believe we should carry out the 
pledge which we have made.” 


AMENDMENT PROPOSED 


The national representation joint resolu- 
tion is sponsored in the Senate by Senator 
CAPPER, Republican, of Kansas, a former 
chairman of the Senate District Committee, 
and in the House by Chairman SuMNeErRs of 
the House Judiciary Committee, a Texas 
Democrat. 

It proposes an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, to be ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States within 7 years of 
its submission by Congress. The proposed 
amendment provides that people of the Dis- 
trict may vote in Presidential elections and 
have representation in Congress in such 
numbers and with such powers as Congress 
shall determine. i 

It reads: “The Congress shall have power 
to provide that there shall be in the Con- 
gress and among the electors of President 
and Vice President Members elected by the 
people of the District constituting the seat 
of the Government of the United States, in 
such numbers and with such powers as the 
Congress shall determine. All legislation 
hereunder shall be subject to amendment 
and repeal.” 


AMENDMENT BAN ENDED 


The Hatch subcommittee acted promptly 
today after the full Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee yesterday brought to an end its policy 
against consideration of constitutional 
amendments, now that the war has ended. 
This policy was enunciated as a wartime 
measure because millions of voters were over- 
seas in the armed services. 

The doors were opened again, however, with 
the war’s end, because it is assumed that 
by the time ratification is voted by the States, 
most all the veterans will be back home. 

The national representation movement had 
a bright outlook in the House early this year 
until the Senate judiciary group adopted its 
policy. The No. 1 subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, headed by Representa- 
tive CELLER, Democrat, of New York, reported 
favorably on the Sumners-Capper plan, but 
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later the full committee voted 8 to 7 against 
placing the resolution before the House for 
action, presumably because of the position 
taken on the Senate side. 

In a desire to speed action on various pro- 
posed constitutional amendments, the Hatch 
subcommittee scheduled hearings for three 


- of them, including the District vote proposal, 


for September 25. However, Senator Hatcu 
gave assurances that additional hearings 
would be granted by his group if it were 
not possible to give desired study to the 
plan on the single day. 

On the other hand, he declared his belief 
extensive hearings would not be necessary 
and he asked that advocates select a few 
of their best witnesses. 

“It is my hope,” he said, “that the state- 
ment of the case will be direct, brief, and 
concise.” 

In addition to Chairman Hatcu, members 
of the Constitutional Amendment Subcom- 
mittee are Senators O’MsHoney, of Wyoming, 
and WHEELER, of Montana, Democrats; and 
Wherry, of Nebraska, and Moore, of Okla- 
homa, Republicans. 

Senator CAPFrER, a veteran champion of the 
District’s right to vote, has called for action 
repeatedly during the past year, stressing 
that the failure to grant this democratic 
right to District residents has been strikingly 
and painfully demonstrated when District 
boys, fighting America’s wars overseas, were 
humiliated by having to stand aside while 
those from the States were given absentee 
ballots in the last Presidential election. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
September 9, 1945. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: In yesterday's Post 
I read of the efforts you and Congressman 
SUMNERs are exerting to continue the fight 
for District suffrage. 

I commend you on your determination and 
on your regard for fairness. 

You no doubt feel too the tragic comedy, 
rot to say great injustice, which deprives 
several hundred thousand American citizens 
of the right to vote, and prevents them from 
having representation in Congress. Wash- 
ington is one of the 15 largest cities in the 
United States. It is no longer tolerable that 
her people should be deprived of one of the 
most fundamental privileges and duties of 
citizens. It is as if the whole people of a 
small or sparsely populated State were de- 
nied the right to vote. 

Taxation without representation has never 
been in accord with the basic American 
philosophy of governing. 

The present unfair situation is not one 
deliberately planned by evil genius. It grew 
this way. This makes it much harder to 
combat. Indifference ana uninformed or 
misinformed judgment on the part of many 
makes the establishment of fair practice 
hard. The fight will probably create little 
appeal nationally or in your home States. 
The fight will no doubt get a full share of 
ridicule and small-minded criticism. When 
the decisive battle is won, the blessings of 
victory will largely be taken for granted. 

In view of all this, you deserve praise and 
warm, active support for your courageous 
stand in the interest of fairness and equality 
for all. 

With admiration, 
Victor SCHORMANN. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR— 
ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
compelled to leave the Chamber and the 
city for a day or two, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of bills on the calendar 
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to which there is no objection, begin- 
ning at the point where we left off at the 
last call of the calendar. 

While I am on my feet I also wish to 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
when it concludes its deliberations for 
today, stand in recess until 12 o’clock on 
Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 


Mr. WHITE. Does the Senator intend © 


to take up any other business than the 
calendar today? j 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? The Chair 
hears none, and without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The clerk will call the calendar for 
the consideration of measures to which 
there is no objection, beginning with 
Calendar No. 503. 


SALE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN 
ALASKA TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


The bill (H. R. 1992) to authorize the 
sale of certain public lands in Alaska to 
the Catholic bishop of Alaska, in trust 
for the Roman Catholic Church, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 518) to provide for the 
issuance of permits for the use of live 
decoys in the taking of ducks was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. REED. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1064) to authorize the dis- 
charge of midshipmen from the United 
States Naval Academy by the Secretary 
of the Navy because of unsatisfactory 
conduct or aptitude was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WALsH! is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN MARINE 
CORPS PERSONNEL FOR LOSS OF PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY ON STEAMSHIP 
MAASDAM 


_ The bill (S. 1215) to reimburse certain 
Marine Corps personnel and former Ma- 
rine Corps personnel for personal prop- 
erty lost in the disaster to the steamship 
Maasdam on June 26, 1941, was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate not 
to exceed $2,859.35, as may be required by 
the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, un- 
der such regulations as he may prescribe, cere 


The 
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tain Marine Corps personnel and former Ma- 
rine Corps personnel for the value of per- 
sonal property lost in the sinking of the 
steamship Maasdam on June 26, 1941: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
PERSONNEL FOR PROPERTY LOST OR 
DAMAGED BY FIRE AT NORFOLK, VA. 


The bill (S. 1135) to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of a fife at the 
naval auxiliary air station, Pungo, Nor- 
folk, Va., on February 13, 1945, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate 
not to exceed $1,167.60, as may be required 
by the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for the value of personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire at the 
naval auxiliary air station, Pungo, Norfolk, 
Va., on February 13, 1945: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVY AND 
MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL FOR PROP- 
ERTY LOST OR DAMAGED BY FIRE IN 
SAMOA 


The bill (S. 1134) to reimburse certain 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel and 
former Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as 
the result of a.fire in buildings 102 and 
102-A in Utulei, Tutuila, American 
Samoa, on August 17, 1944 was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate not 
to exceed $804, as may be required by the 
Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, certain 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel and former 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in buildings 102 and 102-A in Utulei, 
Tutuila, American Samoa, on August 17, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
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act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVY 
PERSONNEL FOR PERSONAL PROPERTY 
LOST OR DAMAGED BY FIRE IN 
BERMUDA 


The bill (S. 1119) to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire in build- 
ing No. 146 at the naval operating base, 
Bermuda, on April 26, 1945, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the ag- 
greate not to exceed $243.95, as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Navy to 
reimburse, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for the value of personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in building No. 146 at the naval operat- 
ing base, Bermuda, on April 26, 1945: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


FIRST LT. JACK SANDERS, UNITED STATES, 
MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The bill (S. 1118) for the relief of First 
Lt. Jack Sanders, United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, for the value of personal 
property destroyed as the result of an 
explosion at Camp Lejeune, N. C., on 
January 22, 1945, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $71.80 to reimburse First Lt. Jack 
Sanders, United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve, for the value of personal property 
destroyed by reason of a premature explosion 
due to a faulty detonator while engaged in 
a field problem in demolitions at Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., on January 22, 1945: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exeeding $1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVAL 


PERSONNEL FOR PROPERTY LOST OR 
DAMAGED BY FIRE AT DEVON, ENGLAND 


The bill (S. 1103) to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire in Quonset 
hut No. 2, Hamoaze House, Plymouth, 
Devon, England, on December 31, 1944, 
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was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre- 
gate not to exceed $4,310.90, as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
imburse, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for the value of personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in Quonset hut No. 2, Hamoaze House, 
Plymouth, Devon, England, on December 31, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVY PER- 
SONNEL FOR PROPERTY LOST OR. DAM- 
AGED BY FIRE AT BANNING, CALIF. 


The bill (S. 1102) to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the United 
States naval convalescent hospital, Ban- 
ning, Calif., on March 5, 1945, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate 
not to exceed $1,672.25, as may be required 
by the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, 
under such regulations as‘ he may prescribe, 
certain Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for the value of personal property lost 
or damagec. as the result of a fire at the 
United States naval convalescent hospital, 
Banning, Calif., on March 5, 1945: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary hotwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVY PER- 
SONNEL FOR PROPERTY LOST OR DE- 
STROYED BY FIRE AT TUTUILA, SAMOA 


The bill (S. 1076) to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain Navy per- 
sonnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or destroyed as 
the result of a fire which occurred on the 
naval station, Tutuila, American Samoa, 
on October 20, 1943, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not ‘otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate 
not to exceed $4,000, as mray be required by 
the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
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for the value of personal property lost or 
destroyed as the result of a fire which oc- 
curred on the naval station, Tutuila, Ameri- 
can Samoa, on October 20, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 958) to provide for more 
effective inspection and supervision by 
the Congress with respect to the admin- 
istration of the laws of the United States 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2504) to discontinue 
certain reports now required by law was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


RELIEF OF GLASSELL-TAYLOR CO., 
ROBINSON AND YOUNG 


The bill (H. R. 1975) for the relief 
of Glassell-Taylor Co., Robinson & 
Young, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RELIEF OF KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM- 
DUNLAP ASSOCIATES, INC. 


The bill (S. 562) for the relief of Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc., 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap Associates, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., the sum of $1,664.05, in full satisfac- 
tion of its claims against the United States 
(1) for compensation for services rendered at 
the request of district representatives of the 
War Production Board, in preparing a pres- 
entation setting forth the facilities in the 
State of Wisconsin for the manufacture of 
plywood aircraft, and in conducting the 
necessary research in connection therewith, 
and (2) for reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred by it in the preparation of such pres- 
entation: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The 


GEORGE E. BAKER 


The bill (H. R. 1456) for the relief of 
George E. Baker was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RUFUS A. HANCOCK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2578) for the relief of Rufus 
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A. Hancock, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “the sum of”, to strike out “$1,000” 
and insert “$2,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


EDMUND F. DANKS 


The bill (H. R. 2089) for the relief of 
Edmund F. Danks, as administrator of 
the estate of Edna S. Danks, deceased, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


G. H. MOORE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1015) for the relief of G. H. 
Moore, of Butler, Taylor County, Ga., 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page l, line 5, after the word “ap- 
propriated” to strike out “to G. H. 
Moore, of Butler, Taylor County, Ga., 
the sum of $1,081.50. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States 
arising out of the injury of G. H. Moore 
when the car in which he was” and in- 
sert “(1) to G. H. Moore, the sum of 
$1,081.50; (2) to Mr. A. J. Moore, the 
sum of $500; and (3) to Mrs. A. J. Moore, 
the sum of $500, all of Butler, Taylor 
County, Ga., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States arising 
out of the injury of G. H. Moore and Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Moore when the car in 
which they were.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of G. H. Moore and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Moore.” 


PATRICIA M. KACPRZYK AND ALEX D. 
LEONTIRE 


The bill (H. R. 2511) for the relief of 
Patricia M. Kacprzyk and Alex D. Leon- 
tire was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK GIEN 


The bill (H. R. 2641) for the relief of 
Frank Gien was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


STANLEY E. SMALLWOOD AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 799) for the relief of 
the estate of Stanley E. Smallwood; to 
the legal guardian of Frank Carter, Jr., a 
minor; to the legal guardian of Donald 
R. Keithley, a minor; to Keithley Bros. 
Garage was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


WILLIAM W. MADDOX AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 1564) for the relief of 
William W. Maddox and the legal guard- 
ian of Donna Sue Maddox and Saddie 
Inez Maddox was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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RAYMOND W. FORD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 857) for the relief of Raymond 
W. Ford, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 5, after the words 
“the sum of”, strike out “$127.50” and 
insert “$97.25”; and after line 7, to add 
a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be directed to pay from any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury the sum 
of $97.25, in full payment of the claim of 
Raymond W. Ford for articles belonging to 
him lost by the Navy Department in the naval 
hospital at Seattle, Wash.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CARL BAUMANN 


The bill (S. 451), for the relief of Carl 
Baumann, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Carl Baumann, 
captain, Quartermaster Corps, Army of the 
United States (army serial number O-278586), 
the sum of $800, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement of amounts collected from him in 
settlement of his liability for public funds 
which were lost or stolen from the subsist- 
ence warehouse building, Central Signal 
Corps School, Camp Crowder, Mo., on or about 
November 3, 1943, and for which he was ac- 
countable as mess and subsistence officer: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


ESTATES OF WILLIAM F. BACON AND 
OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 201) for the relief of the estates of 
William F. Bacon, Myrtle Jackson, 
. Catherine Smith,.and Tibbie Spencer, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, with amendments, on 
page 1, at the beginning of line 6, to strike 
out “$5,000” and insert “$3,500”; at the 
beginning of line 7, to strike out “$5,000” 
and insert “$3,500”; at the beginning of 
line 8, to strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$3,500”; and in line 9, after the words 
“the sum of’, to strike out “$5,000” and 
insert “$3,500.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of Wil- 
liam F. Bacon, the sum of $3,500; to the estate 
of Myrtle Jackson, the sum of $3,500; to the 
estate of Catherine Smith, the sum of $3,500; 
and to the estate of Tibbie Spencer, the sum 
of $3,500, in full satisfaction of the claims of 
such estates for compensation for the deaths 
of their respective decedents, who died as @ 
result of personal injuries sustained by them 
when the passenger bus in which they were 
riding collided with a United States Army 
vehicle near Allenhurst, Ga., on April 24, 
1943: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


CHARLIE TYSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 883) for the relief of Charlie 
Tyson, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “the sum of”, to strike out 
“$2,500” and insert “$1,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charlie Tyson, of 
Aberdeen, N. C., the sum of $1,500, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal in- 
juries sustained by him as a result of hav- 
ing been shot by a member of the military 
police force of the Army of the United 
States, in Aberdeen, N. C., on April 25, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
cldim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


RELIEF OF CITY OF COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
IOWA 


The bill (H. R. 1634) for the relief of 
the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TERESA TINE 


The bill (H. R. 2163) for the relief of 
Teresa Tine was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 

ALOYSIUS G. MILLER 


The bill (H. R. 1913) for the relief of 
Aloysius G. Miller was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

GEORGE C. TYLER AND DORIS M. TYLER 


The bill (H. R. 1257) for the relief of 
George C. Tyler and Doris M. Tyler was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. CELIA ELLEN ASHCRAFT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1085) for the relief of Mrs. 
Celia Ellen Ashcraft, which had been 
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reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after 
the words “appropriated, to”, to strike 
out “Mrs. Celia Ellen Ashcraft, of Clin- 
ton, Okla., formerly of Gore, Okla.” and 
insert “the estate of Edwin Perry Ash- 
craft’; at the beginning of line 9, to 
strike out “Mrs. Celia L. Ashcraft” and 
insert “estate”; and in line-10, after the 
words “death of”, to strike out “her hus- 
band.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of the estate of 
Edwin Perry Ashcraft.” 


MRS. RUBY H. HUNSUCKER 


The bill (H. R. 241) for the relief of 
Mrs. Ruby H. Hunsucker was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOHN VISNOVEC AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 2028) for the relief of 
John Visnovec, Rose Visnovec, and Helen 
Visnovec was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CANAL DREDGING CO. 


The bill (H. R. 1713) for the relief of 
the Canal Dredging Co. was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LILY L. CARREN 


The bill (H. R. 999) for the relief of 
Lily L. Carren was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MR. AND MRS, EDMOND J. ST. AMANT, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 980) for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmond J. St. Amant, Jr., which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with an amendment, on page 
1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, to 
strike out “$10,000” and insert “$3,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs, Ed- 
mond J. St. Amant, Jr., of Biloxi, Miss., the 
sum of $3,500, in full satisfaction of their 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for the death of their daughter, Lucil’e 
St. Amant, who died as a result of injuries 
sustained when she was struck by a United 
States Army truck in Biloxi, Miss., on March 
17, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF MARGARET 
HOCKENBERRY, A MINOR 


The bill CH. R. 1057) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Margaret Hocken- 
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berry, @ minor, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


R. L. WHITTINGTON AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 1882) for the relief of 
R. L. Whittington, Mrs. R. L. Whitting- 
ton, and Mrs. J. B. Whittington was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 129) to provide for the 
barring of certain claims by the United 
States in connection with Government 
checks and warrants was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 825) to establish a Re- 
search Board for National Security was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ACT— 
MOVEMENT OF GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC 


The bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 
321, title III, part II, Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to the movement of 
Government traffic was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection until I 
can be heard? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Iam glad to do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. For the information of 
the public as well as of Congress, I wish 
to read into the Recorp at this point the 
amendment which the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce unanimously agreed 
to, because it not merely has the effect of 
postponing the time when this bill, if 
passed, will go into effect, but it also has 
an economic result, for during the period 
of 90 days mentioned in the amendment 
the rates now existing will continue to be 
in effect. Therefore, I wish to read into 
the Recorp the brief amendment appear- 
ing on page 2 of the bill, beginning at 
line 23: 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect 90 days after the date of the 
cessation of hostilities in the war with Japan, 
as proclaimed by the President or declared by 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress, whichever is the earlier: Provided, 
however, That any travel or transportation 
contracted for prior to such effective date 
shall be paid for at the rate, fare, or charge 


in effect at the time of entering into such 
contract. 


Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
for giving me this privilege. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am very glad to 
have that information. I was not here 
at the time when the bill was reported. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I realize that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should like to 
study the bill before the Senate passes 
on it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is really no hurry 
to pass the bill today, because, as will 
be seen, it cannot take effect until after 
the Period of 90 days to which I have 
called attention. 

ae SHIPSTEAD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 
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Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, at this 
time will the Senator who seems to -be 
sponsoring the measure agree to fix some 
definite date for its consideration? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think I could agree 
with the Senator on a definite date, in 
this manner: The language provides for 
a time 90 days from the date of the 
proclamation, and the proclamation was 
made on the 2d day of September. 
Therefore, a mere calculation of 90 days 
from September 2 will fix the date. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I wish to 
serve notice on the Senator that I shall 
have some extended remarks to make 
on this bill. This is the third or fourth 
time an attempt has been made to have 
it passed. Regardless of the amend- 
ment, which I think is a very poor com- 
promise, I propose to discuss the bill so 
that the country may know just what 
is involved in it. There is nothing in 
the title which suggests its magnitude, 
and when it was introduced and at- 
tempted to be passed in the House of 
Representatives in 1944 without a rec- 
ord vote, no newspaper in Washington 
even mentioned it; no radio broadcaster 
mentioned it. Yet, Mr. President, it was 
a bill attempting to take out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States tax moneys 
amounting to approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 which belong to the people of 
this country. When we passed a small 
local bill requiring the vaccination of 
dogs in the District of Columbia, about 
two columns were required in each Wash- 
ington newspaper to tell the story. 
Here is a bill involving approximately 
$1,000,000,000 to be used in the interest 
of the railroads of the country, who have 
been lobbying here for three or four years 
to have the measure passed, but no men- 
tion of it has ever appeared in the news- 
papers. So I wish to discuss it at length 
when we agree on a time to take it up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


BILL AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 962) to provide assistance 
to the States in establishment, mainte- 
nance, operation, and expansion of 
school-lunch programs and for other pur- 
poses was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BALL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 25) favoring an extension of the 
air-transportation system in the United 
States to small cities and towns was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let the concur- 
rent resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be passed over. 


GENERAL OF THE ARMY, FLEET ADMIRAL 
OF THE NAVY, AND GENERAL IN THE 
MARINE CORPS 


The bill (S. 1354) to authorize the 
permanent appointment in the grades of 
general of the Army and fleet admiral 
of the United States Navy, respectively, 
of certain individuals who have served in 
such grades during the Second World 
War was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER, Over, 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an explanation of the bill, 
and I should like to make a comment and 
offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Con- 
sideration of the bill has been objected 
to, and it will be passed over. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, has Senate 
bill 1354, Calendar 557, been passed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill was passed over. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I am wondering whether the Senate 
should not pay respect to the request 
of the Senator from Illinois that an ex- 
planation of the bill be given. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, that may be done. Con- 
sideration of the bill was objected to, 
and the bill was passed over. Does the 
Senator wish to have that action recon- 
sidered? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am wonder- 
ing whether the Senator who objected 
to consideration of the bill would also 
object to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois for an explanation of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LaNcER] 
objected. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I in- 
tended to offer no objection to Senate 
bill 1354. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore subse- 
quently said: The Senate will now re- 
cur to Calendar No. 557, Senate bill 1354, 
to which the Chair has been informed 
there is no objection. 

The bill (S. 1354) to authorize the 
permanent appointment in the grades of 
general of the Army and fleet admiral 
of the United States Navy, respectively, 
of certain individuals who have served 
in such grades during the Second World 
War, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
hereby authorized, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint to the 
permanent grade of general of the Army any 
individual who shall have served in such 
grade after December 14, 1944, and before 
August 14, 1945, and to appoint to the per- 
manent grade of fleet admira! of the United 
States Navy any individual .7yho shall have 
served in such grade after December 14, 
1944, and before August 14, 1945. The offi- 
cers appointed under the provisions of this 
act shall take rank in the manner provided 
in the act of December 14, 1944 (Public Law 
482, 78th Cong.), and shall receive pay and 
allowances prescribed by section 4 of such 
act. Any officer on the active list, or any 
retired officer, who is appointed under the 
provisions of this act and who may hereafter 
be retired or relieved from active duty, shall 
be entitled to have his name placed on the 
retired list with the highest grade or rank 
held by him on the active list while on active 
duty, and shall be entitled to receive the 
sameé pay and allowances while on the retired 
list as officers appointed under this act are 
entitled to receive while on active duty. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I wanted 
to offer an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, was an 
objection made to the consideration of 
this bill when it was first called? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When 
the bill was first called the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] objected, 
but the Chair has been since informed 
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that he did not intend to object to the 
bill. . 

Mr. LANGER. I did not intend to 
object to Calendar No. 557, Senate bill 
1354. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the bill has been passed. 

Mr. WHITE. I shall not voice any 
objection in this instance, but when a 
bill is called on the calendar and an 
objection is made to its consideration, 
I think it is bad practice at some later 
time to recur to the bill and act upon it. 
In this instance, the objection and its 
withdrawal are so nearly contempo- 
raneous that I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Maine is entirely correct, 
but after the Chair and the clerk had 
both understood that the Senator from 
North Dakota objected, and when he 
made the statement immediately after- 
ward that he had not objected, it was 
the duty of the Chair, in the Chair’s 
opinion, to suggest that the Senate recur 
to the bill, and the Chair did so volun- 
tarily. 

Mr. WHITE. I quite agree with the 
Chair, and I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the vote by which the bill 
was passed is reconsidered, and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois may present his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, this bill 
provides for making permanent the 
grades of five-star general and five-star 
admiral for those now holding such rank. 
It applies to none others. 

I wish to amend the bill so as to provide 
that the commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps, who is a four-star 
general, shall also come within the pro- 
visions of this act which would entitle 
him to a life tenure of his rank and its 
privileges. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The amendment is offered in behalf of 
myself, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. MayBank]. I understand 
there will be no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. It is proposed to 
amend the bill as follows: 

On page 2, line 2, strike out “act” and in- 
sert “section.” 

On page 2, line 7, strike out “act” and in- 
sert “section.” 

On page 2, line 13, strike out “act” and in- 
sert “section.” 

On page 2, after line 14, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint to the permanent grade of 
general in the Marine Corps any individual 
who shall have served as Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, with the grade and rank 
of general, after March 21, 1945, and before 
August 14, 1945. Any officer appointed under 
the provisions of this section shall receive the 
pay and allowances prescribed by section 3 of 
the Act of March 21, 1945 (Public Law 19, 
79th Cong.); and any such officer who may 
hereafter be retired or relieved from active 
duty shall be entitled to have his name 
placed on the retired list with the highest 
grade or rank held by him on the active 
list or while on active duty, and shall be en- 
titled to receive the same pay and allowances 
while on the retired list as officers appointed 


And 


under this section are entitled to receive 
while on active duty.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooks] on behalf of himself, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
adoption of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois makes necessary a 
change in the title of the bill. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the permanent ap- 
pointment in the grades of general of 
the Army, fleet admiral of the United 
States Navy, and general in the Marine 
Corps, respectively, of certain individu- 
als who have served in such grades dur- 
ing the Second World War.” 


INVESTIGATION OF ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
AFFECTING CERTAIN STATES 


The resolution (S. Res. 172) to investi- 
gate certain economic questions in the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States 
resulting from termination of the war 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the author of the resolution to ex- 
plain it. I do not understand it. The 
proposal is to investigate the economic 
conditions resulting in a certain section 
of the country from the termination of 
the war. It strikes me that the economic 
conditions in several sections of the coun- 
try need investigating. There must be 
some special reason why the proposed 
investigation is limited to only certain 
sections of the country, and I should like 
to know what the Senator who reported 
the bill has in mind. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
say to my friend the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi that I do have particular condi- 
tions in mind. The title of the resolu- 
tion as given in the calendar is some- 
what misleading. The question to be 
considered affects approximately 325,000 
civil-service employees in the State of 
California. Being from that State, of 
course, I am particularly interested. It 
happens that California has more civil- 
service employees than does any other 
State in the Union. Most of them will 
be displaced from their positions be- 
cause of the end of the war. We desire 
to have a clear, factual understanding 
regarding how many of them are house- 
wives and will go back to their homes, 
how many of them are citizens of other 
States and will go elsewhere, how many 
of them will go back to school, and how 
many of them will enter various other 
activities in our economic life. 

The resolution also calls for investi- 
gation of the condition of our soldiers 
and sailors. I believe California, next to 
New York, will have the greatest number 
of soldiers returning to its borders. In 
addition, it appears that from 250,000 to 
500,000 young soldiers and sailors will 
settle in Californie. We are faced with 
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such questions as to how they are going 
to be supported, how they can find jobs, 
how they will be educated, how many of 
them will wish to go on farms, 

Perhaps I might disarm the Senator 
from Mississippi by calling to his atten- 
tio the fact that no funds are requested 
in the resolution providing for the in- 
vestigation. What we desire to do by it 
is to obtain a clear, factual understand- 
ing of some very critical problems exist- 
ing in the West between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, and I may say 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that I merely limited it to the 
Western States because there would not 
be time to have a Nation-wide investi- 
gation, and of course it is in the West 
that our interests lie. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I resent 
one insinuation contained in the remarks 
of the Senator from California. He 
seemed to intimate that I was going to 
object to the measure because the inves- 
tigation might involve an appropriation. 
In other words, his observation left the 
impression that I am picayunish. I am 
not. The title of the resolution seemed to 
imply that the section of the country 
from which the Senator came has as a 
result of the war economic conditions 
which require an investigation. I do 
not think that his section is different 
from Michigan, New York, Illinois, or, 
possibly, Mississippi. I merely wanted to 
know what was behind the resolution. If 
the Senator wants an investigation to be 
made, and conditions justify it, I am 
willing to vote for any amount of money 
which may be necessary to conduct the 
investigation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
this measure deals with only a few of the 
States of the Union. It does not, as I 
understand, call for any appropriation. 
It seems to me, however, that if such an 
investigation is justified, it should apply 
to all States and all sections. With that 
thought in mind, it is my opinion that 
the resolution should be given careful 
consideration rather than be adopted on 
the call of the calendar. I do not believe 
that a measure of this nature should be 
passed on the call of the calendar. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I withhold the 
objection for the time being. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
that conditions are exceedingly critical 
in the State of California. So far as I 
am concerned, I would not want to head 
a committee to investigate national con- 
‘ditions because it would preempt all my 
time, and it would be impossible for me 
to give all my time to the work neces- 
sarily involved. But, as a Senator from 
California, and desiring to perform my 
duty, I believe it to be my duty to under- 
take this proposed investigation and 
ascertain the necessary facts looking 
toward the relief of conditions in the 
West. If the Senator from Michigan or 
the Senator from West Virginia desires 
an investigation to be made concerning 
his State of course it is perfectly proper 
for him to ask for it. I can conceive of 
no reason why any Senator would be 
particularly interested in objecting to 
the resolution. The various groups in 
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California such as the veteran groups, 
the farm groups, civil-service groups, 
groups concerned with Japanese reset- 
tlement, and other groups concerned 
with serious questions, are anxious that 
this investigation should proceed at the 
earliest opportunity. Unless the distin- 
cuished Senator from West Virginia has 
some reason in mind for objecting to the 
investigation being held with regard to 
conditions in California, I would appre- 
ciate his acquiescing in action on the 
resolution. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I would certainly 
aid the Senator from California in call- 
ing the matter up for special considera- 
tion. I do not think the resolution is of 
a nature which warrants its being 
adopted on a call of the calendar with- 
out first giving to it proper considera- 
tion. Therefore, I feel that I must ask 
that it go over. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I insist 
that the resolution be passed, considered, 
and acted upon. Only yesterday I re- 
ceived a telegram from San Pedro, Calif., 
as I recall, asking me to call on the Mari- 
time Commission and secure the use of a 
vessel because 1,600 Negroes were ready 
to go to Africa and wanted immediate 
transportation. [Laughter.] There 
must be something wrong out there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On ob- 
jection, Senate Resolution 172 is passed 
over, 

Mr. McCARRAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, what action was taken by 
the Senate on Senate Resolution 172, 
Calendar No. 558? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
went over on objection by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. REVERCoMB]. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to give notice 
that if at any time that measure comes 
up I shall want to be heard and to object 
to it, because it is being covered entirely 
by another bill that is now before the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


INCLUSION OF MILITARY SERVICE IN 
DETERMINING CIVIL SERVICE STATUS 
OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 102) to amend section 2 (b) 
of the act entitled “An act extending the 
classified executive civil service of the 
United States,” approved November 26, 
1940, so as to provide for counting mili- 
tary service of certain employees of the 
legislative branch in determining the 
eligibility of such employees for civil- 
service status under such act was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BILBO. Over. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi that there are on the 
calendar five bills dealing with the rights 
of returning soldiers to civil-service em- 
ployment. Those bills were all reported 
by the Civil Service Committee unani- 
mously. They are all supported by the 
various agencies of the Government in- 
terested in such matters, and they are 
also supported by the various veterans’ 
organizations. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I believe a simple 
explanation would satisfy him as to the 
justice of the bills and the critical neces- 
Sity of their passage. If the distinguished 
Senator wishes me to give an explanation 
of Senate bill 102 I shal! be happy to ex- 
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plain it, and I believe the Senator will 
be convinced that the interests of the 
veterans require that these bills be 
passed. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I will ac- 
cept the explanation of the Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California may proceed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 102, which was introduced by the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart], is de- 
signed to amend the present law under 
which any legislative employee in a Sen- 
ator’s office, or in the Congress itself, 
upon 4 years of service is entitled upon 
appropriate showing to be placed on the 
classified list. 

The Taft bill provides that if an indi- 
vidual has had such legislative experi- 
ence for 2 years, and has been in the 
military service for 2 years he may, by 
reason of that 4-year service—two in 
legislative employment and two in the 
Army—be preliminarily qualified to enter 
the classified service. 

If the distinguished Senator has any 
objection to a veteran being given that 
right, of course, I would want him to ob- 
ject to the bill. If he thinks the veter- 
an should be helped to the extent pro- 
vided, I should appreciate his allowing 
the bill to be passed on the Consent Cal- 
endar. Already there are returning vet- 
erans who have had 2 or 3 years’ legis- 
lative experience, who want to be trans- 
ferred to the classified list, but who can- 
not be. If this bill were enacted, they 
could be. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I offered 
my objection because Senate bill 102, in- 
troduced by the senior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] is not in my file, and I 
did not know what it was about. I mere- 
ly objected in order that I might be in- 
formed what was in the bill. Sometimes 
I think the civil service covers too much 
territory. I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield for 
any inquiry? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand the 
bill under consideration merely gives the 
soldier who has been absent from the 
country, and absent from his job, credit 
for the time he has been in service. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is true, with 
this limitation: Presently in order to be 
transferred to the classified list, a per- 
son must have 4 years in the legislative 
service. If he has had 2 years in the 
legislative branch and 2 years in the 
military service, the bill would qualify 
him to be transferred. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It _ gives 
credit for his military service? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It does. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act ex- 
tending the classified executive civil service 
of the United States,” approved November 26, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1212; U. S. C.; title 5, sec. 631 
(b)), is amended by adding at the end of 
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such subsection a new sentence as follows: 
“In the case of an individual who shall have 
held such a position in the legislative branch 
for at least 2 years and who shall have been 
separated from such position for the purpose 
of entering the military or naval service, 
such individual shall be deemed, for the pur- 
poses of this subsection, to have held such 
position during the period within which he 
shall have served in the military or naval 
forces.” 


COVERAGE INTO CIVIL SERVICE IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 576) to amend the act entitled “An 
act extending the classified executive 
civil service of the United States,” ap- 
proved November 26, 1940, so as to 
eliminate the time limit within which in- 
cumbents of positions covered into the 
classified service pursuant to such act 
may be recommended for classification, 
which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That clause (1) of 
subsection (a) of section 2 of the act entitled 
“An act extending the classified executive 
civil service of the United States,” approved 
November 26, 1940 (54 Stat. 1212), is amend- 
ed to read as follows: “(1) upon recom- 
mendation by the head of the agency con- 
cerned, and upon certification by such head 
to the Civil Service Commission that such 
incumbent has served with merit for not 
less than 6 months immediately prior to the 
date such office or position was covered into 
the classified civil service.” 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will not the Senator from California give 
us an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, under 
the civil-service laws, by Executive dec- 
laration certain positions could be cov- 
ered into the classified civil-service 
status. But that was only upon recom- 
mendation by the head of the agency 
concerned, within 1 year after the po- 
sitions were covered into the classified 
service. 

In certain cases the heads of agencies 
failed to carry out the mechanical and 
routine provisions by which Congress at- 
tempted to give to employees the right to 
be covered into the classified civil-service 
lists. The pending bill gives such an em- 
ployee the right to secure his position on 
the list. I shall read one paragraph from 
the report, which will perhaps make the 
matter plain: 

The provisions of S. 576 would merely 
amend the act of November 26, 1940, so as 
to eliminate the l-year time limit and per- 
mit agencies to recommend and certify such 
employees for classification without regard 
to the date on which their positions were 
covered into the classified service. 


Do I make it clear? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PAYMENT FOR ACCUMULATED OR AC- 
CRUED LEAVE TO CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF THE MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1036) to provide for the payment 
of accumulated or accrued leave to cer- 
tain members of the military and naval 
forces of the United States, who enter 
or reenter civilian employment of the 
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United States, its Territories or posses- 
sions, or of the District of Columbia, be- 
fore the expiration of such leave, which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act making provisions for payment of 
employees of the United States Government, 
its Territories or possessions, or the District 
of Columbia, for accumulated or accrued 
annual leave when ordered to active duty 
with the military or naval forces, of the 
United States,” approved August 1, 1941, as 
amended April 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 200), is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Any person, who, subsequent 
to May 1, 1940, shall have entered upon 
active service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or in any of their 
respective components, may, while on ter- 
minal leave pending honorable discharge from 
or release from active duty in such service, 
enter or reenter employment of the United 
States Government, its Territories or posses- 
sions, or the District of Columbia (including 
any corporation created under authority of 
an act of Congress which is either wholly 
controlled or wholly owned by the United 
States Government, or any department, 
agency, or establishment thereof, whether or 
not the employees thereof are paid from 
funds appropriated by Congress), and, in 
addition to compensation for such employ- 
ment, shall be entitled to receive pay and 
allowances from the armed forces for the 
unexpired portion of such terminal leave at 
the same rates and to the same extent as if 
he had not entered or reentered such em- 
ployment. 

“(b) Any such person who, prior to the 
date of enactment of this section, entered 
or reentered such employment without hay- 
ing used all accumulated and current ac- 
crued leave to which he would have been 
entitled as a result of such service had he 
not entered or reentered such employment, 
shall, upon application therefor filed with the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
as the case may be, be entitled to be paid a 
lump sum equal in amount to the pay and 
allowances to which he would have been en- 
titled while on terminal leave for the unused 
portion of such accumulated and current ac- 
crued leave had he not entered or reentered 
such employment.” 


Mr. CORDON. May we have an ex- 
planation of this bill, Mr. President? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to make an explanation. I 
can make the situation clearer by stat- 
ing that in 1940, when we thought war 
was coming, Congress enacted a law by 
virtue of which a civil-service employee 
who had accrued annual leave, and was 
going into the military forces, could be 
on the military pay roll and the 
civilian pay roll at the same time. There 
is a general statute which forbids a per- 
son taking two salaries from the Federal 
Government at the same time. But Con- 
gress thought that, in view of the fact 
that civil-service employees were going 
into the Army, they should be entitled to 
draw from the Government their com- 
pensation during the time of their ac- 
crued leave, and at the same time receive 
military compensation. 

In the pending bill we have the re- 
verse of that situation. There are many 
men in the military service who, because 
of their duties, have had no leave. They 
may have 60 or 90 days’ military leave 
coming to them. The bill would allow 


them to be paid for such leave, even- 


though they have taken positions in 
civilian employment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE IN 
COMPUTING LENGTH OF SERVICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 405) to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Civil 
Service with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 7, after the word “substitute” to 
strike out the period and insert a colon 
and the words “Provided, That an em- 
ployee may, at his option, receive full 
credit for all such military or naval serv- 
ice, without deposit, in lieu of the leave 
credit accorded herein, without reduc- 
tion in annuity benefits”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 2 of 
section 5 of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended by striking out all 
of the said paragraph 2 thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“In computing length of service for the 
purposes of this act, all periods of separation 
from the service, and so much of any leaves 
of absence as.may exceed 6 months in the 
aggregate in any calendar year, shall be ex- 
cluded, except leaves of absence granted em- 
ployees while performing active military or 
naval service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States 
or while receiving benefits under the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Act, and in 
the case of substitutes in the postal service 
credit shall be given from date of original 
appointment as a substitute: Provided, That 
an employee may, at his option, receive full 
credit for all such military or naval service, 
without deposit, in lieu of the leave credit 
accorded herein, without reduction in 
annuity benefits.” 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, may 
we also have an explanation of this bill 
by the Senator from California? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, under 
present conditions, if an individual in 
the Army who has had civil-service em- 
ployment desires, he can receive 6 
months’ credit at his civilian salary out 
of one calendar year in the retirement 
fund, without any payment to the Gov- 
ernment. He presently has the right to 
elect to proceed either. under his military 
salary by paying 5 percent of his salary 
into the fund or to accept 6 months’ 
credit in the fund at his civilian rate of 
pay. 

The pending bill will liberalize that 
law for the veteran. For the length of 
time any civil-service employee has been 
in the military service he will be cred- 
ited in the retirement fund either on 
the basis of his civilian pay, when he 
left employment, or his military pay, at 
his option. So what the Government is 
doing is to waive for a member of the 
military personnel the payment of his 5 
percent during the time he was in the 
military service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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RETIREMENT RIGHTS OF MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3256) to amend the Civij 
Service Retirement Act approved May 29, 
1930, as amended, in order to protect the 
retirement rights of persons who leave 
the service to enter the armed forces of 
the United States, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Civil 
Service with amendments, on page 2, 
after line 7, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. Sections 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, and 12 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, are amended by striking out 
the words “June 30 of each year” wherever 
they appear in such sections, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “December 31 of 
each year”: Provided, That interest shall not 
be compounded as of December 31, 1945. 


And to renumber the sections. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the calendar. 


DISCHARGE OF DOCTORS FROM THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, it is gen- 
erally recognized that there is a serious 
shortage of doctors in this country. For 
the past few weeks I have been receiving 
letters from doctors in the armed forces 
indicating that there is really no need for 
their services. 

This week, for instance, I have re- 
ceived a letter from a very distinguished 
surgeon of my State, who served over- 
seas for a year and a half, who was 
brought tack, and has been in a camp 
for 6 weeks. He states that during that 
entire time he has not been called upon 
for any service which a drug clerk with 
6 months’ experience could not perform. 
Doctors are very seriously needed at 
home. 

This morning I have a letter signed 
by nine physicians, eight of them having 
the rank of captain, one the rank of 
lieutenant. They are in a camp in this 
country, and are writing about the con- 
ditions there, and about the absolute lack 
of any need for their services. Several 
of these men have been overseas, they 
have received decorations for service in 
combat, they have been awarded medals, 
but under the circumstances they are 
very tired of remaining in camp with 
nothing to do. 

I wish to read the letter, omitting the 
names of the signers, because I want this 
matter called to the attention of the War 
Department. The letter was written on 
September 4, was address to me as a 
Senator, and is as follows: 

Dear SENATOR: This group of medical of- 
ficers at an Army Air Force station hospital 
earnestly solicits your continued help toward 
effecting a fair, sensible method of release 
from the Army of medical- officers. Our own 
American Medical Association exerts only 
feeble efforts toward the attainment of this 
goal, and consequently we turn to you with 
full confidence that you will make energetic 
representations in our behalf, 
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So that you may feel confident that your 
efforts will be expended toward correcting 
grave injustices to thousands of doctors and 
the civilian population, allow us to call to 
your attention that the medical profession 
responded most generously when this coun- 
try was in need of their services, never ques- 
tioning the requirements for the number of 
dectors needed as set down by the Surgeon 
General. After a few months in service, it 
became painfully apparent that the number 
of doctors was a gross overestimate. Disillu- 
sionment became more complete as the 
months and the years passed, and the doc- 
tors with very little work to do heard of fran- 
tic appeals by the War Department for more 
and more doctors. It is no idle estimate 
that the vast majority of doctors have led a 
very leisurely existence in the Army. It is, 
and has been, very common to have less than 
2 hours of work to do per day. This state of 
affairs has existed in the majority of Army 
hospitals for over a year. In this deplorable 
situation, which is bad for energetic doctors 
used to a busy existence in civilian life, the 
doctor in the Army becomes restless, to say 
the least. When he hears of the crying need 
for more and more doctors and nurses, he 
becomes enraged beyond words. His bitter- 
ness and disgust can only be partially ap- 
preciated from his letters to Senators, Con- 
gressmen, commentators, and newspapers. 

What the sequelae will be as a result of 
this short-sighted and stupid attitude of the 
authorities toward the medical profession is 
hard to say. This much is certain, however. 
It will be next to impossible for the Army, 
Navy, United States Public Health Service, 
and Veterans’ Administration to obtain able 
doctors after the war. Numerous question- 
naires circulated by the Army, relative to 
the desires of medical officers toward an Army 
career have met with a most emphatic “No.” 
The pay, the politics, and the poor profes- 
sional associations are enough to make any 
doctor shudder. 

Allow us to further draw your attention to 
the artful defenses the Regular Army has pre- 
pared for any attack upon their hoarding of 
doctors. They will tell you of the huge num- 
ber of patients in Army hospitals. Patients 
in convalescent hospitals are still counted as 
bed patients, even while they are home on 
convalescent furloughs of up to 90 days. 
New-born babies are counted as regular pa- 
tients. Uncounted thousands of ambulatory 
cases are retained in hospitals long after they 
are ready for discharge. Some hospital com- 
manding officers instruct their admitting of- 
ficers to pack the hospital with patients. 
Cases are brought in for observation and 
prolonged “treatment” of minor conditions. 

Although these facts are true, the Army 
still desires a ratio of 1 medical officer to 
every 165 men. Civilian medical care is ade- 
quately administered, in peacetime, by only 
1 doctor per 1,000 individuals. 

We fully appreciate your past cooperation 
and interest, as known to us through the 
press and the radio. We earnestly hope that 
you will continue your efforts to aid an hon- 
orable profession from being degraded by 
military politics, 


The letter is signed by nine outstand- 
ing physicians. As I have said, eight of 
them are captains and one a first lieu- 
tenant. Several have had service over- 
Seas and have been awarded Distin- 
guished Service Crosses. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have listened very 
carefully to the reading by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina of 
the excellent letter, and I am very much 
interested in the comments made in it by 
the doctors who wrote it. Some of us 
have received somewhat similar letters, 


and certainly all of us feel that the re- 
lease of the doctors from the services has 
been entirely too slow. The main thing 
in the letter that impressed me, aside 
from the statement respecting the lack 
of work for the doctors, and their desiré 
to get home, was the statistical informa- 
tion contained in the next to the last 
paragraph of the letter, and if it is not 
asking too much, I wish. he would read it 
again, I refer to ratio of men to medical 
officers in the services. 

Mr. HOEY. The letter says: 

Although these facts are true, the Army 
still desires a ratio of 1 medical officer to 
every 165 men. 


Then the letter continues: 
Civilian medical care is adequately admin- 


istered in peacetime by only one doctor per 
thousand individuals. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I know that my dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from 
North Carolina, will agree with me that 
we can go further than the writers of 
that letter have gone in respect to the 
ratio of doctors to civilians. In South 
Carolina there is 1 doctor, as I recall, 
for 2,570 individuals. I am not exactly 
familiar with the figure for North Caro- 
lina. I placed it in the record of the 
hearings in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee yesterday. I believe the ratio in 
North Carolina is 1 doctor to every 
2,100 individuals. 

Mr. HOEY. That is about correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. So the situation in 
those two States is even far worse than 
the doctors who wrote the letter believe 
it to be. They believe the ratio to be 
about 1 to 1,000. 

Mr. President, I should like to add, with 
the Senator’s permission, a brief com- 
ment, respecting the ratio of one doctor 
to 2,500 individuals in South Carolina 
and one doctor to 2,100 individuals in 
North Carolina. Those civilians are the 
mothers and the fathers, the sisters and 
the brothers of the enlisted men and 
officers in the armed services. Not only is 
the present situation of concern to the 
doctors themselves who are in the serv- 
ices and want to get out, but it is of deep 
concern to the personnel of both the 
Army and the Navy, because they believe 
that their families back home, for whom 
they have been fighting and for whom 
they have sacrificed so much, are not re- 
ceiving proper medical care. 

Mr. HOEY. I agree thoroughly with 
the Senator from South Carolina, and I 
thank him for his statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to supplement 
what the Senator from North Carolina 
has so ably presented. I think all of us 
have received letters from doctors in the 
services telling of their enforced idleness 
wherever they may be stationed, and the 
fact that they have very little to do. I 
have received many letters from com- 
munities in my own State telling of the 
desperate conditions those communities 
are in for lack of medical services. Only 
this morning I received a letter from the 
secretary of the State medical associa- 


tion pointing out that there was bound to 
be great distress in the rural communities 
this winter if some of the doctors now in 
the military service were not released in 
time to get home to attend to the civilian 
population. 

I think all of us want the armed serv- 
ices to have all the doctors they need, but 
we do not want them to keep doctors in 
idleness in the services while their com- 
munities at home are in desperate need 
of them. I hope the armed services will 
take steps to release men who are neces- 
sary in their home communities, not only 
doctors but others, and get them back 
there as soon as they can without any 
further encouragement from or legisla- 
tion passed on the subject by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HOEY. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont. The condition which he de- 
scribes in his State is exactly the condi- 
tion that obtains in North Carolina. For 
instance, I applied to the War Depart- 
ment the other day for the release of a 
doctor for a community in North Caro- 
lina with a population of 8,000, in which 
the doctor had died. There was not a 
single doctor in that community. So far 
the War Department has not granted the 
discharge of that doctor from the service. 
In that particular instance it was indi- 
cated that the doctor for whose release I 
asked had been on no active duty of im- 
portance for 6 weeks. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I wish to say that I 
thoroughly agree with the statements 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina and the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina as well as 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont. 
The situation which has just been ex- 
plained to the Senate, including the 
statistics just given as applying to the 
Army, also applies to the Navy. The 
same situation exists with respect to the 
dentists and pharmacists. For example, 
one can hardly secure an appointment 
with a dentist to take care of an emer- 
gency situation, in less than 60 days. 
That has been my experience. Some 
emergency situations simply cannot 
wait that long. The result is that doc- 
tors and dentists must take care of 
cases which cannot wait at all, and let 
such a matter wait as taking care of 
one who has lost the filling from his 
tooth. Such an individual must suffer 
for a considerable time. I know the 
situation has become difficult to handle. 
I know of many instances of doctors 
now in the service who have done noth- 
ing much except something like guard 
duty, and I feel that the civilian popu- 
lation should be better protected by re- 
leasing doctors who are really not needed 
in the armed services. 

Mr. President, we ought to thank the 
Lord each day we continue to live that 
no epidemic has afflicted this country 
such as occurred during the last World 
War. It is terrible to contemplate what 
would have happened to the United 
States if such an epidemic had afflicted 
us, because there would not have been 
a sufficient number of doctors to take 
care of it, nor would there have been 
a sufficient number of pharmacists, or a 
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sufficient number of nurses. Many more 
lives would have been lost, as was true in 
the last war, by reason of illness and the 
conditions at home. The boys in the 
service are deeply interested in what is 
happening to their wives, mothers, fa- 
thers, and sisters at home. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has brought to 
the attention of the Senate a most im- 
portant and urgent matter. I wish to 
state that on Wednesday the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs began 
hearings and an investigation of the 
whole question of demobilization of the 
Army and Navy and the matter of dis- 
charges and releases from our armed 
services. The hearings have now con- 
tinued for 2 days. They are not yet com- 
pleted, but the record of the hearings 
will disclose that there has been no mat- 
ter with respect to which the members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs 
have been more insistent, or have more 
strongly urged upon representatives of 
the departments who have appeared be- 
fore the committee, than the matter of 
the compelling need for the immediate 
release not only of doctors, but of den- 
tists as well, in order that they may re- 
turn home and meet the needs which the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina has described to the Senate today. 

I think I can say that when the hear- 
ings are resumed on Monday we shall 
find that the members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs will continue to de- 
mand and insist that action be no longer 
delayed, but that as many doctors and 
dentists as possible be released and sent 
home now in order to meet the conditions 
which the Senator from North Carolina 
has so well and timely brought to the at- 
tention of this body. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MayBanx] suggests, 
we have pressed not only for the release 
of doctors and dentists, but also the re- 
lease of nurses. There can be no ques- 
tion that throughout the country there 
is a most urgent need for doctors, den- 
tists, and nurses. I think there can be 
no doubt that there are in the armed 
services today many doctors, dentists, 
and nurses who could be released at this 
time, and who should be released so as 
to enable them to return to their homes 
and meet the crying and compelling 
needs of the civilian population. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have listened to 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama with approval, but I 
am of the opinion that doctors and 
dentists are not the only ones in the 
Army who ought to be discharged. 
Many married men with families lack 
only a point or two, and cannot get out 
of the Army, when they ought to be re- 
leased and permitted to go home and 
reestablish their homes and businesses. 
I have talked with responsible persons 
in the Army and Navy, and in some cases 
I get just about as much response as I 
would get from talking to that wall over 
there. 
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I do not notice that there is any stop- 
page in the activities of the War Depart- 
ment in promoting lieutenant generals 
and major generals. A large list of 
nominations comes here quite often. I 
want the War Department and the Navy 
Department to get together in this mat- 
ter and adopt a program intended to 
get persons out of the Army and Navy, 
and not to keep them in. Everyone 
knows that we do not need an army of 
seven million or eight million men in 
time of peace; but it is with the greatest 
difficulty that we can get any action 
along this line. I certainly hope that 
the Committee on Military Affairs will 
keep after the Army, and that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs will keep after 
the Navy until they begin to show some 
disposition to relax the rigid rules which 
they have imposed. 

In most cases married men with fam- 
ilies and men who have seen combat 
service overseas ought to be released. 
There may be some exceptions. The 
Army and the Navy are the only ones 
who can release them. We can talk 
here all we please, write letters to the 
newspapers, and write to our constitu- 
ents at home that we are doing every- 
thing we can; but the point remains that 
the Army and Navy are not going to 
take action unless we compel them to 
do so. I am relying on the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the Committee 
on Naval Affairs to tell us how to make 
them take action. There are various 
classifications in the Army, and it seems 
to me that some sort of a program could 
be adopted to classify the men into vari- 
ous groups. The Army has a point sys- 
tem, and there is talk about reducing 
the number of points necessary for dis- 
charge, but no one knows how much the 
number will be reduced, or when the 
reduction will be operative, or the basis 
on which it will operate. 

I am very much in sympathy with the 
effort of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs; but something more than talk will 
be required. I am of the opinion that 


‘we shall have to do more than say, “Good 


morning, General. Come in. We are 
delighted to see you. We wish to con- 
gratulate you on your fine service at 
that desk down at the War Department 
where you have been ever since Pearl 
Harbor.” [Laughter.] We must do 
something to make the Army and Navy 
act with some promptness. I hope the 
committees will stay on the necks of the 
Army and Navy. 

I notice that three or four bills to 
make permanent generals and perma- 
nent admirals are pending. The Army 
and Navy have time to do that, but they 
do not have time to go through the rolls 
and select those who should be released 
from the service. 

With regard to the army of occupa- 
tion, it seems to me that the Army might 
devise a method of going through the 
rolls and screening them. Probably a 
great many young men with a desire for 
adventure would like to be in the army 
of occupation. The Army and the Navy 
might also send to the areas of occupa- 
tion some of the men who have been 
serving in the United States, and who 
have never been outside the United 

tates, and let some of the men with 
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combat service, who have fought and 
suffered, be released. 

Mr. HOEY. I thank the Senator from 
Texas, and also the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
for his indulgence. 

Mr. HOEY. I heartily endorse all that 
has been said by the Senator from 
Texas. We have in the Army 8,050,000 
men. We have 3,000.000 men in the 
Navy. The Army admits that it needs 
only two and one-half million men for 
all purposes—both for the armies of oc- 
cupation and for service in the United 
States. That leaves five and one-half 
million men whose services are not 
needed in the Army. The Navy admits 
that it needs only 500,000 men for peace- 
time occupation. Therefore we have 
two and one-half million men in the 
Navy who ought to be discharged. 

The point system operates very un- 
fairly. Take, for example, the National 
Guard, which was called out in Septem- 
ber 1940. I happened to be Governor 
of North Carolina at that time, and 
called out the National Guard under the 
President’s order. Those men have been 
in service for 5 years. A great many of 
them have been kept in this country. 
Many from North Caroline, have been 
kept in camps to train soldiers. Under 
the point system they cannot be dis- 
charged, although they have been away 
from their homes and families for 5 
years. I do not believe that the point 
system is fair. I do not think it takes 
into consideration all the elements 
which ought to be considered. 

I believe that the Army and Navy 
ought to adopt a more rapid method of 
releasing men from the service. They 
are not needed. The war is over. They 
have gladly fought for their country, 
and now they ought to be permitted to 
return to their homes and families. In 
my judgment their retention in the serv- 
ice is absolutely unjustifiable. There is 
no defense for it. I believe that Con- 
gress cought to insist that greater speed 
be exercised on the part of the Army 
and Navy in releasing men from the 
service. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. ATKEN. I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that the theory that 
when a man is discharged from the serv- 
ices he gets his old job back, or resumes 
the status in the community which he 
held before he went into the service, is 
simply not working out. We are now 
reconverting to civilian industry, and the 
time comes when an employer simply 
must fill the position formerly held by 
the serviceman, who has been in the 
Army or Navy from 2 to 4 years. That 
serviceman cannot ask his employer to 


‘hold the position open for him until he 


returns, and thus his competitors get 
ahead of him. He must tell his employer 
to go ahead and fill the position which 
he once held. Several cases of that 
nature have been brought to my atten- 
tion, as well as cases of men who had 
small businesses or farms. Those small 
businesses or farms have been held onto 
in some way up to the present time. The 
men themselves have been away in for- 
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eign service from 2 to 4 years. Some of 
them have been wounded and hospital- 
ized. Now it is proposed to send them to 
the other side of the world for another 
6 months, a year, or 18 months. They 
will lose everything which it took them 
years to work for, because they cannot 
come back. The point system does not 
permit them to come back, even though 
they have been through various cam- 
paigns, have been wounded, have re- 
covered, and have been put back into the 
service. They will lose their jobs, and 
they will lose everything for which they 
have worked for 10 years, perhaps, unless 
some provision is made for their return. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate, but I am 
proud that some of them will not admit 
they are hardship cases. Yet, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina and every other 
Senator knows that there are hardship 
cases. Certainly, Mr. President, it sim- 
ply is not right to have a man lose all he 
has worked for over a period of 10 years 
because he cannot be home to look after 
his business, now that reconversion has 
occurred in a wholesale manner, or to 
have a man lose a job which perhaps he 
has worked up to over a period of several 
years. 

Mr. HOEY. I agree heartily with the 
Senator, and I think hardship cases 
should receive attention at once. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that yesterday Gen. Stephen 
G. Henry, who is at the head of the G-1 
branch of the General Staff of the Army, 
the branch of the General Staff which 
handles personnel—and he is the high- 
est authority in the Army, under the 
Chief of Staff, on the question of per- 
sonnel—advised us that the Army has 
now liberalized considerably the policy of 
granting releases on the basis of hard- 
ship, and is now in the process of estab- 
lishing a special division in the Office of 
the Adjutant General in an effort to ex- 
pedite the processing and release of men 
who should be released on the basis of 
hardship. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Alabama has said, I think 
the Army is endeavoring to expedite the 
release of hardship cases; but how much 
better it would have been never to have 
taken such men into the Army at all, be- 
cause the Selective Service System has 
made hardship cases faster than the 
Army has been releasing them. Cer- 
tainly for the last 3 months the Selective 
Service System has created hardship 
cases of the very worst kind of all that 
have come to our attention during the 
war. 

Mr. HOEY. That is true. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Carolina yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. I 
wonder whether any member of that 
committee can tell us where we can ob- 
tain information regarding what I un- 
derstand is the attitude of the War De- 
partment. I understand that the Army 
iS now maintaining 900,000 men in 
Japan, and I do not know how many men 


the Army has in Germany. We should 
have information regarding the number 
of countries in which we have troops at 
the present time and why they are there, 
and we should have information about 
the number of troops our allies supply to 
police those countries and to what ex- 
tent we have to furnish troops for such 
work. It seems to me that concise infor- 
mation should be brought together and 
furnished regarding many such ques- 
tions. Such information would help us 
to arrive at an understanding of the situ- 
ation, and would enable us to answer 
those who write by the hundreds every 
day to find out why their boys cannot 
come home. If any collection of infor- 
mation of that character exists, I should 
like to know where it is. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
from Minnesota that I think one of the 
chief purposes of the hearings and in- 
vestigation now being conducted by the 
Committee on Military Affairs is to seek 
to obtain the very information the Sen- 
ator has referred to, which is important 
information which all Senators should 
have. From the testimony given by the 
War Department so far, I think the De- 
partment has made clear that it recog- 
nizes that it cannot fix the size of the 
Army and cannot determine how many 
men we shall have in the United States 
or how many men we shall have outside 
the United States. That matter must 
be determined by the Congress of the 
United States. The War Department 
estimates that, considering transporta- 
tion facilities, administration facilities, 
and the other facilities which affect the 
entire matter of demobilization, it cer- 
tainly will have released, by July 1, 
approximately 6,050,000 men, and in the 
opinion of some of those in the War De- 
partment more men than that will be 
released by that time. 

But the War Department stands com- 
mitted to the release of 6,050,000 men by 
July 1. That will leave approximately 
two and one-half million men in the 
Army. But the figure two and one-half 
million men was not arrived at by the 
War Department as the figure for 
the size of the Army of the United 
States. The War Department is not in 
any way attempting to fix the size of 
our Army. That figure came about 
because it represents the residue or the 
remainder of the men whom the Army 
felt it could not release by July 1, con- 
sidering the limitations of transporta- 
tion and other facilities. The War De- 
partment may be able to expedite the 
discharge of the remaining two and one- 
half million men, and it may be able to 
release some of them before July 1. But 
the Congress will have to determine what 
shall be the size of the Army. 

I should like to say that General Mac- 
Arthur himself has arrived at the figure 
900,000 as the number of men he needs 
in the Pacific. I speak not only of troops 
for the occupation of Japan, but also 
of the troops needed in the Philippines, 
Guam, Wake, and other islands which 
the Congress may determine should be 
retained as military bases. I take it that 
General MacArthur’s figures are subject 


to reduction or might be subject to it, in 
any case, depending on the developments 
of the situation in the Pacific in the days 
which lie ahead. 

I understand that at present General 
Eisenhower plans to have approximately 
500,000 men in Europe, including Eng- 
land, Germany and all the other coun- 
tries in the European theater of opera- 
tions. 

If we add the 900,000 and the 500,000, 
we arrive at the figure 1,400,000, which 
represents the number of men who will 
be needed abroad. The difference be- 
tween 1,400,000 and 2,500,000 is the num- 
ber of men who will be in the Army in 
the United States. But Congress itself 
must determine the size of the Army. 
The figure 2,500,000 is arrived at in view 
of the fact that the Army estimates it 
certainly can reduce the number of 
troops to that many by July 1. That 
will mean the discharge of approximately 
6,050,000 men between now and then. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, it 
will also be interesting to know how long 
it will take Congress to obtain the infor- 
mation needed to enable it to determine 
what shall be the size of the Army. As 
the Senator from Alabama has said, the 
Congress must make that determination. 
The necessities of the situation require 
us to take advice and receive demands 
from the General Staff of the Army. We 
assume that the war is over. As the 
Senator from Alabama has said, the Con- 
gress itself must determine what the 
size of the Army shall be. So far, we 
do not seem to have sufficient informa- 
tion to enable us to arrive at such a 
determination. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator that one avenue through 
which to obtain that information is the 
Committee on Military Affairs of this 
body. That committee is now in the 
very process of trying to obtain informa- 
iton—although perhaps not all the in- 
formation the Senator may have in mind. 
But certainly the important question now 
before the committee is demobilization. 
The committee also has before it a bill 
relative to voluntary enlistments, and 
also the question whether the draft shall 
be continued and, if so, for how long a 
period of time. 

I am sure the committee will endeavor 
to obtain the information the Senator 
has in mind. It may take a little time 
to obtain all of it. 

I am sure the Senator also recognizes 
that some of these questions go to the 
very top military level, so to speak. I 
refer to questions regarding the num- 
ber of troops our allies will maintain 
in the occupied countries; whether there 
will be Chinese troops and, if so, how 
many; whether there will be British or 
Australian troops and, if so, how many. 
Obviously there are questions which can- 
not be determined overnight. But, as 
one member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, I believe I can say that the com- 
mittee is now making an earnest effort 
to obtain the facts which the Senator 
has in mind, which all other Members 
of Congress have in mind, and, for that 
matter, which all the American public 
should have in mind. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Can the Senator 
state how many troops our allies are 
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furnishing, and in how many countries 

we have troops stationed at the present 

time? 

Mr. HILL. We have not reached that 
stage of the matter. That information 
has not come before the committee as 
yet. As I have said, the immediate 
problem has been the question of dis- 
charges and releases. I would not at- 
tempt to give the Senator those figures 
offhand. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Iam sure that, asa 
member of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama could 
render a distinct service to the Congress 
and to the people if the information could 
be furnished them. I hope that he will 
let us have the information at the earliest 
possible moment, so that we can give at 
least some reason for assisting those 
persons.who are puzzled by the mainte- 
nance of troops in foreign countries in 
such immense numbers as they are now 
being maintained. It has been said that 
we must maintain an army of a nillion 
men in this country. 

Mr. HILL. I to not believe the War 
Department has said anything which 
would give a basis for any person draw- 
ing the conclusion that the Department 
is now asking or recommending that an 
army of a million men be maintained in 
the United States. The figure, 2,500,000 
men, including 900,000 in the Pacific area 
and 500,000 in the European theater, 
came about as a result of the number 
left after the War Department had 
reached its conclusion as to how many 
men should be discharged and released 
by July 1. July 1 was, as the War De- 
partment said, taken as an arbitrary 
date. The War Department suggested 
that it was taken because that date was 
the beginning of he fiscal year. The 
War Department figured that it could 
discharge 6,500,000 by July 1. That does 
not mean that the War Department is 
askinr that we maintain an army of 
2,500,000 men, or an army of a million 
men in the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a statement of General Henry, 
of whom I have spoken as being the head 
of the G-1 branch of the General Staff 
in charge of personnel matters. The 
statement was made yesterday by him 
before the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. I believe that the reading of the 
statement should challenge all of us toa 
realization of the complexities involved 
in this problem. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MAJ. GEN. S. G. HENRY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, BEFORE THE MILITARY 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE, WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1945 
The War Department has given the Con- 

gress and the public assurance that just as 

soon as the situation in Japan crystallized 
to a point where it was possible to estimate 

Army manpower needs ‘in the Pacific during 

the coming months that the War Depart- 

ment would make an adjustment in its 
schedules for demobilization consistent with 
those needs. Since this question is upper- 
most in the minds of the great majority of 
soldiers and their families, and since it is 
of such vital concern to our economic secu- 
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rity here at home, I am glad to report that 
we have been able to realize our most op- 
timistic estimate of the possible number of 
men who will be available for discharge dur- 
ing these next critical months and to comply 
with the President’s statement that “war vet- 
erans who do not volunteer to remain in the 
service should be discharged as soon as it 
is practicable to do so.” My part in this 
picture, as Chief of the Personnel Division of 
the War Department, is to see that these 
long-service veterans are released by the most 
expeditious means, while, at the same time, 
insuring that the rights of the individual 
and the interests of the Government are safe- 
guarded in the most understanding and 
fairest manner. 

Toward this end we have Jumped the rate 
at separation centers from’ 12,000 per week 
in the week following VE-day to 72,000 in 
the week ending September 7, an increase of 
500 percent. Six hundred and sixty-one 
thousand men and women were returned to 
civilian life between VE-day and September 
7. Right now, 24 hours a day, 500 men and 
women leave the Army every hour, and this 
rate is increasing every day. 

Because of our expanded capacities, we 
have been able to lower the critical point 
scores for discharge of enlisted men and 
women, and, at the same time, have directed 
a recomputation of the points of all enlisted 
personnel as of VJ-day, which, in effect, adds 
a minimum of 4 to 8 points to the score of 
every man and woman who has served con- 
tinuously in the Army since May 12. 

We have’ also been able to announce that 
enlisted personnel 35 years of age or over 
who have had a minimum of 2 years of hon- 
orable service will be released from the Army 
upon application. This means that at the 
present time an enlisted man is eligible for 
discharge if— 

(a) He has 80 or more points under the 
recomputation of September 2, 1945, or 

(b) He is 38 years of age or over, or 

(c) He is 35, 36, or 37 years of age, and has 
had a minimum of two years of honorable 
military service. 

An enlisted woman is eligible for discharge 
if— 

(a) She has 41 or more points under the 
September 2 computation of points, or 

(b) She is 38 years of age or over, or 

(c) She is 35, 36, or 37 years of age and has 
had a minimum of 2 years of honorable 
tary service, or 7 

(d) She is the wife of a member of the 
military forces who has been discharged. 

Officers are eligible for discharge if they 
have the following point scores on the basis 
of the September 2 recomputation: 


Male officers (colonel, lieutenant colo- 


nel, GORE) Wcasedimnawiocdicanscnnnas 100 
Male officers (captain, first lieutenant, 

second lisutehant) ..c.-caccncccaseuio 85 
Male officers (warrant officer, flight of- 

DEE) a. ctkasnsecnctencchsmidentasuceivn 80 
SRORIUE . isiranite rn ctbG cid tebeniicwintndebiatile 65 
WR Sis is Sh ott ens becee 44 
Physical therapists, dietitians.........- 41 


There are now only three highly technical 
skills which are considered essential to the 
extent that enlisted men in those classifica- 
tions must remain in the Army notwithstand- 
ing their point scores. Officers who are qual- 
ified for separation on the foregoing basis 
may be held on present assignments for not 
to exceed 60 days. In addition a relatively 
small number in six categories of specialists 
may be held up to 6 months after becoming 
eligible for release under the point system. 
Six months is the absolute maximum which 
any officer or enlisted man may be held be- 
cause of his specialist qualifications after he 
is qualified for separation. 

More recently, with the occupation of 
Japan proceeding according to schedule, the 
War Department ruled that no enlisted man 
would be sent overseas if— 
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(a) He is 34, 35, or 36 years of age and has 
had over 1 year of honorable military servy- 
ice, or 

(b) He is 37 years of age, or 

(c) He has 45 or more points under the 
May 12 computation. And based on these 
most recent developments we can now say 
that by next February, barring unexpected 
developments, all soldiers in Europe except 
those in the Army of Occupation and the 
minimum required to dispose of the Army's 
surplus property will have been returned to 
the United States and that the correspond- 
ing group in the Pacific will have returned 
by next June according to present estimates, 

I should like to go back for a moment to 
review with you what the Army has accom- 
plished since VE-day and how the defeat of 
Japan has changed the emphasis of our 
plans. Prior to the defeat of Japan, the 
Army’s prime objective was the redeployment 
of our forces to the Pacific. At the same 
time we set about demobilizing men as fast 
as we could without jeopardizing that pri- 
mary objective. With the prospect of mass- 
ing our power in the Pacific to defeat a for- 
midable enemy, we also planned at that time 
to return 2,000,000 soldiers to civilian life 
during the 12 months after VE-day. It was 
expected that we would take in 800,000 
through selective service during the same 
period of time or for every man we would 
take in we planned to let out 244 men. 

We “pushed the button” of the demobill- 
zation plan on May 12, 4 days after VE-day. 
By the end of that week 1,900 men had been 
returned to civilian life by means of the 
point system. Through the end of May the 
number of point releases totaled 29,000. Be- 
tween VE-day and the 31st of August, about 
84% months later, we had returned to civilian 
life under the point system 370,000 men, and 
for all reasons had separated 581,000 men. 
Through September 7 these figures became 
428,000 and 661,000, as I stated before. This 
latter figure was almost double the number 
of separations that we had planned for. 
Our separation center operations expanded 
from a flow of 12,000 a week in May to a rate 
of about 40,000 a week in the middle of 
August. At the same time we were in the 
process of redeploying to the Pacific 400,000 
men, abou’ 70,000 of whom had already ar- 
rived at their destination or were well west 
of the Panama Canal when Japan fell. Some 
50,000 others en route were turned back to 
the United States. Because our first re- 
sponsibility at that time was the redeploy- 
ment task, the flow of men out of Europe 
consisted largely of low-point individuals 
who were needed in the Pacific or in this 
country as replacements for men who had 
not been overseas. I would like to emphasize 
that through this entire period we exceeded 
the planned separation rate by several hun- 
dred thousand despite the fact that the flow 
of separations was accomplished simul- 
taneously with the tremendous redeploy- 
ment program. This was one of the most 
difficult tasks which any army has ever en- 
countered in military history. 

The situation described above was com- 
pletely reversed by the early surrender of 
Japan. Our principal objective now is the 
rapid demobilization of millions of long- 
service veterans in the fairest, fastest, and 
most understanding manner possible. This 
must be done without jeopardizing the re- 
sponsibility to provide occupational forces in 
conquered and liberated areas with sufficient 
trained personnel, supplies and equipment, to 
assure the proper performance of their mis- 
sions and to assure their maintenance at 
standards befitting American soldiers. 

Our entire VJ-day plan for demobiliza- 
tion was based upon the continuance of the 
point system as it is now working. The same 
factors, length of service, overseas service, 
cambat service and parenthood and the same 
weights will continue. One point is given 
for each month of total service, one additional 
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point for each month of overseas service, five 
points for each combat award or decoration 
and twelve points for each child under 
18 years of age up to a limit of three children. 
We believe the plan is the fairest we can 
devise and it is based upon a system of credits 
established as a result of opinions expressed 
by the soldiers themselves all ovér the world. 

It seems evident that the public and the 
soldiers approve of this merit system of dis- 
charge. A Gallup poll on June 23, 1945, 
showed that 72 percent of the public thought 
that the point system was fair. Only 15 per- 
cent did not think so; 13 percent had no 
opinion. A similar type of poll conducted by 
our information and education division 
among a representative group of soldiers indi- 
cated that 70 percent of the soldiers favored 
the plan with 25 percent against and 6 percent 
undecided. Before leaving this subject, I 
should like to quote a statement made by the 
Secretary of War on May 10 with respect to 
this plan: “Obviously, our program will not 
satisfy everyone. There will be some who feel 
other factors should have been taken into 
account or greater weight assigned to one 
point or another. But we are confident, after 
the most diligent examination, that it would 
not have been possible to devise a system that 
would operate with greater justice to each 
individual soldier or that would more accu- 
rately reflect the desires of the soldiers them- 
selves.” 

Since the demobilization procedure was 
anncunced the Army has received many 
requests for preferential discharge consider- 
ation for particular groups such as industrial 
workers of various kinds, professional and 
scientific men, farm workers, limited service- 
men, fathers, men whose education was in- 
terrupted by their military service, and many 
others, All of these groups can present valid 
reasons for their prompt release. The 
granting of special consideration to such 
groups, however, would result in the com- 
plete destruction of the point system and 
would be contrary to the expressed wishes 
of the soldiers themselves as to the men who 
should be discharged first. The War Depart- 
ment is firmly committed to the point sys- 
tem as the fairest and most equitable that 
it could devise and it has therefore con- 
sistently declined to accede to requests for 
the preferred discharge of members of such 
groups, since this could only result in delay- 
ing the discharge from the Army of an equal 
number of men who have earned the right 
to discharge through long and arduous 
service. 

With the speeding up of demobilization 
we imediately expanded facilities in our 
separation centers to take care of the in- 
creased loads. This is the reason why daily 
separation center output has increased from 
3.813 on August 1 to nearly 12,000 today. 
In addition, the 22 separation centers in 
operation on VE-day are being expanded 
to 26. The number separated in the centers 
during September 1 through September 7 
was 72,000. I have here a Chart which in- 
dicates the location of our separation cen- 
ters and the peak capacities of each. It is 
expected that these peak capacities will be 
reached by January 1946. At that time we 
will be separating about 700,000 per month. 

We hope to have all men in Europe who 
have 85 or more points under the May 12 
computation back in this country and dis- 
charged by the end of October. We plan 
that all enlisted personnel wherever located 
who had more than 85 points as of May 12 
will be discharged by the end of November. 
The exact schedule of further point reduc- 
tions and the attendant probable time of 
return of men with lower point scores can- 
hot now be forecast with accuracy. This 
will depend upon the rate at which our ship- 
Ping facilities, surface and air, can return 
men to this country from overseas. The 
Critical discharge score will be dropped as 
citen and as much as is necessary to in- 
ure that all available facilities are kept 
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filled to capacity. The time required before 
men ineligible for discharge can expect to 
be separated depends upon their point score. 
The higher their score, the earlier they can 
expect to be released. 

I should like to briefly review for you the 
processing which is required in a separation 
center in order to return a soldier to civilian 
life. This chart furnishes a typical separa- 
tion center schedule. 

I have here a chart which shows the 
planned decrease in strength of the Army 
from this date to the first of July 1946. I 
want to emphasize that the date, July 1, 1946, 
does not indicate a leveling-off point, but is 
rather a date arbitrarily chosen for planning 
purposes. We will continue to reduce after 
that date as the military commitments of the 
Nation will allow. The strength of the Army 
on the first of September was approximately 
8,050,000 of which 10 percent or some 800,000 
were officers. This strength was distributed 


as follows: 

Earl odes telnet tsaieaksncniccivatns 2, 750, 000 
 iricamititininnbencid ebtipile 1, 900, 000 
Continental United States__...._-. 3, 400, 000 


Our purpose is to reduce the strength of 
the Army to 2,500,000 by the first of July 
1946. ‘Io do this, it will be necessary to re- 
turn from the Atlantic some 2,450,000 men 
while we ship to the same area 200,000 men 
who have not been overseas and to begin the 
rotation of men home who would otherwise 
have to stay with the Army of Occupation. 
In the Pacific we estimate it will be necessary 
to return 1,540,000 high score men while we 
ship out 549,000 new men. In the continental 
United States we estimate 2,100,000 high score 
and overage men will be separated while an 
additional 300,000 men will be discharged for 
reasons of disability and other causes. We 
plan a total separation of some 6,050,000 men 
during the next period of readjustment. Dur- 
ing this period, furthermore, we are counting 
on 500,000 new men being inducted into the 
Army so as to become availabie in monthly 
increments for the rotation of veterans home. 

Now, let us look at this other chart to see 
more in detail how our strength is going to 
come down. Note the over-all strength of 
8,050,000 as of the first of September and the 
2,500,000 on July 1, 1946. Of the present 
strength of the Army we are going to retain 
1,700,000 to which number we plan to add 
800,000 new men (500,000 inductees at 50,000 
a month for 10 months plus 300,000 volun- 
teers). Thus, the 1,700,000 retained and 
800,000 new men gives the strength of 2,500,- 
000 on July 1, 1946. At the same time 300,000 
will be separated for physical disability, 
6,750,000 for points and age, giving us our 
total release of 6,050,000. 

I want particularly to point out to you 
the importance of this 800,000 with its 500,- 
000 inductees. Suppose we do not take in 
500,000. It just means we would have to 
keep in 500,000 more veterans to have the 
strength of 2,500,000 on July +t, 1946. And, 
further, we would not be able to move out 
of the Army any more than about 5,500,000 
veterans instead of the over 6,000,000 which 
we plan. 

To further emphasize this, let me break 
down the 2,500,000 that we must retain a 
little longer: 900,000 of these men, if there 
are no inductions, are going to be in their 
third and 250,000, I estimate, are going to 
be in their fourth year of service. You must 
realize that 5,600,000 men have been in the 
Army over 2 years at the present time. 
Therefore, unless there is some means of 
rotation, some means of sending into the 
Army new men to replace those who have 
already done a good job for us in this war, 
we are going to keep over 1,000,000 in their 
third and fourth years of service. 

The facts I have just given to you point 
up the urgent necessity for a continuing 
flow of new manpower into the Army unless 
many men now in the Army are to be re- 
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tained for an unfair length of time. If we 
are to make suitable provision for continu- 
ing return of these veterans from overseas 
and in addition provide a scheme of rotation 
for the men in our occupation armies, it is 
estimated that inductions must be con- 
tinued at the minimum rate of 59,00) per 
month. Let us examine that for a minute, 
It takes 42,000 men a month, in round num- 
bers, to rotate 1,000,000 men every 2 years. 
The 50,000 men a month that we have asked 
for through selective service inductions will 
rotate 1,200,000 men in 2 years. There is 
where we go into the third and fourth years 
of service which I have been talking about. 
Of course, the 300,000 volunteers we hope to 
get will be of additional assistance. 

There are two methods of meeting this 
need for replacements: One, volunteering; 
two, continuation of inductions. Of course, 
we would all prefer to do it with volunteers, 
but frankly we do not believe that sufficient 
volunteers can be acquired to meet our re- 
quirements. It is our most optimistic esti- 
mate that we can average 30,000 volunteers 
a month for the next 10 months. 

On the basis of what the War Department 
and theater commanders have determined 
as our needs for occupational forces and 
operation of installations in this country, I 
have shown you that the strength of the 
Army can be reduced from 8,050,000 to 2,500,- 
COO. On ihe basis of continued selective 
service and some volunteéring of men for 
the Regular Army we can demobilize more 
than the difference between these two figures, 
or a total of 6,050,000. For planning purposes 
we have established July 1, 1946, as the date 
in which we can reach our minimum needs, 
which gives us a period of 10 months in which 
to carry out this tremendous task of de- 
mobilization. Your most obvious question is 
“Why can’t we discharge all those who want 
to be discharged now?” 

I should like to point out that there are 
three factors which must be considered in 
accomplishing the job set up for us. First, 
in order to have a fair, equitable, and orderly 
system of release we had to determine who 
should go first. The point system, based on 
long and arduous service, accepted by both 
the GI and the public, is one that involved 
an individualized selection of eligibles; it is 
not mass movement of units. Second, we 
have the transportation problem to consider. 
Men eligible for discharge under the point 
system are scattered all over the globe. Time 
and available transportation must determine 
their return. Third, we must have adequate 
facilities in this country to handle the 
separation of hundreds of thousands of men 
per month. The number of separation cen- 
ters is being increased and the capacity of 
each is being enlarged to enable us to handle 
peak loads before they arise. 

We have set ourselves a gcal. We know the 
extent of the job. Right now, we are going 
beyond our greatest expectations in return- 
ing men and women to civilian life and ex- 
ceeding our planned rate of demobilization 
as each day goes by. 

Anyone who has dealt with problems of 
logistics, and particularly those on this com- 
mittee who served in World War I, know that 
there is more to returning in excess of 
40,000,000 men from overseas than simply 
putting them on boats or planes. The Army 
is bending every effort to return and de- 
mobilize in 10 months the greater part of 
and Army which required almost 5 years 
to assemble, organize and deploy throughout 
the world. The greatest number of men who 
ever left these shores by water transporta- 
tion during any one month, when we were 
making every effort to reinforce our front 
line units, was 278,852 in January of this 
year. Compare this figure with over 400,009 
men who reached these shores by water aur- 
ing last month alone. From the standpoint 
of time it’s interesting to mention that the 
average period for an average troop transport 
in the Atlantic to make a round trip is 30 
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days; and from San Francisco to Manila and 
kack is 242 months. 

To go back for a moment to World War I, 
you'll be interested too to know that it was 
a year and 2 months before the last of 
our forces who were not a part of the Army 
of Occunation left Antwerp, Belgium for 
home. This is specially significant when you 
consider that at no time did we have more 
than 2,050,000 overseas in World War I, and 
in that war our troops were concentrated 
in a single part of the world and had to 
cross only one body of water. 

I take your time to recite all these facts 
and figures because they, better than any- 
thing else, will give you some idea of the 
herculean task we are undertaking in setting 
a redeployment target of 10 months; and in 
doing so I ask this committee and all mem- 
bers of Congress to approach this problem 
with patience and understanding. We're 
doing all we can to bring the men home in 
the shortest possible time and to demobilize 
them in the fairest, fastest and most under- 
tanding manner possible. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. Fresident, as 
has been stated during the past 2 days, 
the Military Affairs Committee, as the 
present occupant of the chair knows, he 
being a member of that committee, has 
been hearing representatives of the 
Office of the Chief of Staff, the War 
Department, and the Army on the ques- 
tion of releasing men from service. 
Some very interesting facts were de- 
veloped. Figures have been asked for, 
and I wish now to submit a few of them. 

There were 8,050,000 men still in the 
Army on August 1 of this year. It has 
been said that the Army is not talking 
about keeping—I believe it was said— 
a million and a half or a million men in 
this country. Allow me to state what 
the Army plan is, as projected for July 
1, 1946. The plan is that there will be 
available in Europe, I believe, 500,000, 
900,000 in the Pacific, and 1,100,000 in 
this country. 

Mr. HILL. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
moment. 

I know that the Congress fixes the size 
of the Army. But it acts in that regard 
only after the plans are laid before it 
by the officials of the War Department. 
I do not know why the plans have been 
projected for an Army in this country 
of 1,100,000. However, such a plan was 
frankly stated before us within the past 
2 days. We are interested in expediting 
the discharge of the men from our armed 
forces, particularly those who have ex- 
perienced severe service, and the hard- 
ship cases as well. I must frankly state 
that very little progress has been made 
so far in releasing our men. However, 
we have been assured that the rate of 
their release will be increased. At the 
present time there are separation camps 
to which men are being sent. Twenty- 
six such camps are located in this coun- 
try. We have been assured that 50 
more of them will be established. It has 
also been stated to me that separation 
offices will be established within those 
camps so that men may go to them and 
be released. 

Allow me to say to the Senator, since 
he has raised this interesting question, 
that we have found men with more than 
85 points who have been in some of those 
camps for a long while. They were re- 


Mr. President, will the 
I will yield in a 
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turned particularly from the European 
area, and some of them were returned 
from the Pacific area. They have been 
performing KP duty, cutting grass, or 
doing nothing at all. That has been a 
terrible wrong. It should be corrected. 

I was glad that the Under Secretary 
of War, Mr. Patterson, stated that if 
names were given to him of those cases, 
he would attend to them at once. 

I may say to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hoty] that more than 75 
names have already been handed to the 
Under Secretary of War. At one campin 
this country we found 71 men with as 
many as 131 points who had been there 
for some time. 

‘Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Wyoming knows more about this matter 
than many of us do, and I shall yield to 
him in a moment. 

I found another case of a veteran from 
the Pacific area who had been back in 
this country for months, and who had 97 
points. 

Mr. HOEY. Of the men to whom I re- 
ferred, one had 118 points, one had.125 
points, and another had 95. Yet they 
were unable to obtain their discharge. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We have. called 
that to the attention of the War De- 
partment and the Army. We have been 
given assurance by them that they will 
step up the rate of discharges, and I hope 
they will do so. However, I am not 
pleased with the projected idea of the 
size of the Army to be maintained in this 
country. The plan which has been pro- 
jected is one which indicates the ideas 
which are being entertained by our mili- 
tary officers. 

Earlier in the day I introduced a bill 
opening up the Army of the United 
States, which is today an Army made up 
of selectees, to voluntary enlistments of 
men who are already in service, those 
who have been discharged, and those 
who have not been in the service. I be- 
lieve that if such a law is enacted we will 
then have fully enough men who will 
know what their term of service will be, 
instead of “duration and 6 months there- 
after.” We will then have a volunteer 
force for the armies of occupation, a sat- 
isfied volunteer force such as this coun- 
try should have. The bill was introduced 
today, and it was referred to the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. I am glad 
the Senator from North Carolina brought 
up this important question because I 
think it is as important as any which 
we have before us*today. I think we 
should see that men are returned to their 
homes who are entitled to be returned, 
and who have performed service for a 
sufficient period. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield? 


Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia has referred 
to a matter which I brought before the 
Senate earlier in the week when I read 
a telegram which I had received from 
71 servicemen stationed at the Charles- 
ton, S. C., Army air base. These men, 
with others, had been returned from 
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Europe and Africa after from 3 to 414 
years’ service. Practically all of them 
were over 38 years of age, or had in ex- 
cess of 90 points, up to as much as 125 
points, as the Senator has said. 

I immediately took the matter up with 
the War Department, and I am glad to 
be able to tell the Senate that last eve. 
ning the Under Secretary of War, Mr. 
Patterson, telephoned me and advised 
me that the matter was having his per- 
sonal attention, and that unquestionably 
these men were ready for discharge and 
had the right to discharge. 

This morning, in fact, less than an 
hour ago, I received a telephone message 
from Colonel Zeiss, the assistant execu- 
tive officer to the Under Secretary, ad- 
vising me that a brand new demobiliza- 
tion camp had been set up, and that the 
entire group, which is known as the “Pur- 
ple Project”—I do not know what that 
means, but that is the name under which 
they go, some 160 men eligible for dis- 
charge—will be sent to that camp, and 
the entire 160 will be discharged within 
1 week. 

Mr. President, that is very satisfac- 
tory, so far as the men themselves are 
concerned, but it does not go to the root 
of the trouble as to why these men, who 
have been in this country more than a 
month, and have been eligible for dis- 
charge on points, have not been dis- 


‘charged, but have been kept in the camp 


in South Carolina doing KP duty. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I knew the 
Senate would be interested in the mat- 
ter of having eligible men discharged 
from the Army and Navy, and their dis- 
charges speeded up. I think there is no 
doubt about the fact that the American 
people are more supremely concerned 
about having these men discharged and 
sent home than about any other matter 
which now confronts the public. 

I wish to refer again to the matter of 
doctors for a moment. In my State of 
North Carolina before the war began we 
had only one doctor for every 1,900 of 
population. The State of New York had 
a doctor for every 700, but the doctors 
in my State, notwithstanding the scar- 
city of physicians, not only volunteered 
and filled the quota, but they volun- 
teered to the extent of 160 percent of the 
quota, therefore reducing very greatly 
the number of doctors in comparison 
with the population of the State. 

These doctors have served across the 
ocean, in both the Pacific and the At- 
lantic areas, and when the war is over I 
think there is not any justification for 
retaining them, when their services are 
not needed in the Army, and when they 
are so seriously needed at home. 

I wish to endorse very fully all that has 
been said about discharging the service- 
men. I agree with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr, Revercoms] that if we 
should adopt the method of permitting 
voluntary enlistments for either 1 or 2 
years, a large number would enlist. 
When the men are discharged and go 
home for from 30 to 60 days I think a 
great many would like to return to the 
military service for a year or two if they 
knew definitely how long they were to 
be in it, and what service they were to 
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render. I do not think it is necessary to 
maintain an army of 1,100,000 men in 
the United States in peacetime. 

Mr. President, I think the Committee 
on Military Affairs is doing a fine job in 
investigating this matter, and I trust the 
investigation will be pressed strongly, 
both for the release of men who have the 
points, and for a liberalizing of the sys- 
tem, taking into consideration the long 
service of a great many men who have 
not had an opportunity to accumulate 
points. 

Many young men had their educations 
interrupted by the draft, and I think it is 
important for them to have a chance to 
return to school before the opportunity 
of acquiring an education has passed. I 
hope the committee will press this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I am 
happy that the Senator from North Car- 
olina brought up this subject and that 
other very qualified Senators have dis- 
cussed it, because I am very much inter- 
ested in it. I have received my quota 
of letters, and I can sympathize greatly 
with those from States which have larger 
populations than mine if they have re- 
ceived a proportionate number of let- 
ters. 

I wish to say to the Senator from West 
Virginia that I hope he will take an in- 
crease in compensation into considera- 
tion, in his proposed bill opening the serv- 
ices to voluntary enlistments. I feel 
that it is a man’s duty in wartime to 
serve his country, that the monetary 
compensation is of secondary considera- 
tion at that time; but in peacetime I 
feel that in a democracy service in the 
army should be an occupation, that it 
should be a job rather than a duty. We 
should make it sufficiently attractive 
financially so that men would volunteer 
to fill all the jobs, just as in the case of 
other departments of the Government. 

Certainly I am in favor of a volunteer 
army rather than conscription, and I 
hope the Senator from West Virginia 
will give that consideration in attempt- 
ing to provide for filling up the quotas 
voluntarily by volunteers. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield the floor. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the Senator from 
Idaho. I am glad he subscribes to the 
view of a volunteer army of the United 
States, that is, the Army of the United 
States as distinguished from the Regular 
Army. Iam glad to have his expression 
of views and his consideration of the 
subject, and when we come to the con- 
sideration of the bill, his thoughts will 
certainly be considered by all of us. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
See the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominatiors were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Col. Samuel L. Howard to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 30th day of March 1942. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committce 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Paul V. McNutt, of Indiana, to be 
United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippine Islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Donald S. Russell, of South Caro- 
lina, to be Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the interest of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAyBanK] in this 
nomination, on behalf of the Senator 
from South Carolina, who now occupies 
the Chair, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nomination be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William Benton, of Connecticut, 
to be Assistant Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Benjamin V. Cohen, of New York, 
to be counselor of the Department of 
State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, United 
States Army, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Panama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry other nominations in the for- 
eign service. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the other nominations in the 
foreign service, which are promotions, 
and which are more or less routine, be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the remaining nominations in 


the foreign service are confirmed en 
bloc. 
POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the nominations on 
the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President be 
notified forthwith of all nominations 
this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
at the President will be so noti- 

ed. 

RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, and 
under the order previously entered, I 
now move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until Tues- 
day, September 18, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 14 (legislative day of 
September 10) , 1945: 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY 
AT THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WITH RANK FROM AUGUST 3, 1945 


Col. Boyd Wheeler Bartlett, Army of the 
United States, vice Prof. Chauncey L. Fenton, 
retired. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE A MAJOR GENERAL 


Brig. Gen. William Clayton Rose (colonel, 
Adjutant General’s Department), Army of the 
United States, to be a temporary major gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL RESERVE 


Capt. Gilchrist Baker Stockton, United 
States Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral in 
the Naval Reserve, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as naval aide and 
liaison officer to the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, to rank 
from the date of confirmation by the Senate. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 14 (legislative day 
of September 10), 1945: 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER 
Paul V. McNutt 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF STATE 

Donald S. Russell 

William Benton 

COUNSELOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Benjamin V. Cohen 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTEN- 
TIARY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO 
PANAMA 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, United States 

Army. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
To be foreign-service officers of class 2 
John W. Bailey, Jr. Owen L. Dawson 
Charles A. Bay Samuel H. Day 
Hiram A. Boucher Charles E. Dickerson, 
Clarence C. Brooks Jr. 
William W. Butter- Harry F. Hawley 
worth, Jr. John R. Minter. 
Paul C. Daniels Howard H. Tewksbury 


To be foreign-service officers of class 3 
Warren M. Chase Shelton T. Mills 
Oliver Edmund ClubbJames S. Moose, Jr. 
Cabot Coville James B. Pilcher 
Raymond A. Hare Harold M. Randall 
Edward P. Lawton William T. Turner 
Clarence E. Macy James R. Wilkinson 
Paul W. Meyer Miss Frances E. Willis 


To be foreign-service officers of class 4 


J. Kenly Bacon Farold B. Minor 
Philip W. Bonsal R. Borden Reams 
Wilson C. Flake Edwin Schoenrich 
Richard B. Haven Albert W. Scott 
Charles H. Heisler Horace H. Smith 
Erik W. Magnuson 


To be foreign-service officers of class 5 


Ralph J. Blake Harrison Lewis 
Charles E. Brookhart E. Allan Lightner, Jr. 
Bernard C. Connelly Douglas MacArthur 2d 
Merritt N. Cootes Harvey Lee Milbourne 
Andrew E. Donovan 2d Ralph Miller 
Walter C. Dowling Calvin Hawley Oakes 
John K. Emmerson Kennett F. Potter 
William E. Flournoy, Paul J. Reveley 

Jr. Clare H. Timberlake 
Claude H. Hall, Jr. Joseph I. Touchette 
Fred W. Jandrey Mason Turner 
Robert Janz Gerald Warner 
Frederick P. Latimer, Milton K. Wells 

Jr. Kenneth J. Yearns 


To be foreign-service officers of class 6 


Hector C. Adam, Jr. Easton T. Kelsey 
William C, Affeld, Jr. Perry Laukhuff 
Fritz A. M. Alfsen Aubrey E. Lipponcott 
W. Stratton Anderson, Gordon H. Mattison 
Jr. Roy M. Melbourne 
Russell W. Benton John Fremont Melby 
Maurice M. Bernbaum Robert B. Memminger 
Roswell C. Beverstock George E. Miller 
M. Williams Blake Charles S. Millet 
Carl Breuer - H. Gordon Minnige- 
Aaron §s. Brown rode 
Stephen C. Brown Harold E. Montamat 
William F. Busser Bolard More 
Harlan B. Clark William D. Moreland, 
William E. Cole, Jr. Jr. 
Frederick J. Cunning- Jack B. Neathery 
ham Miss Katherine E. 
Harry M. Donaldson O'Connor 
Overton G. Ellis, Jr. Herbert V. Olds 
Perry Ellis Elim O’Shaughnessy 
Frederick E. Farns- Fred K. Salter 
worth Elvin Seibert 
Richard D. Gatewood Walter Smith 
Jule L. Goetzmann Orray Taft; Jr. 
Edmund A. Gullion Charles W. Thayer 
Miss Constance R.David A. Thomasson 
Harvey Ray L. Thurston 
Walter W. Hoffmann S. Roger Tyler, Jr. 
Hartwell Johnson Evan M. Wilson 
Reginald S. Kazanjian William Witman 2d 


To be foreign-service officers of class 7 
Roland K. Beyer Delano McKelvey 
V. Lansing Collins, Jr. Miss Minedee McLean 
Adrian B. Colquitt Carl F. Norden 
A. David Fritzlan Julian L. Nugent, Jr. 
John C. Fuess R. Kenneth Oakley 
John P. Hoover J. Kittredge Vinson 
John Evarts Horner George Lybrook West, 
Coldwell S. Johnston Jr. 
Donald W. Lamm Charles H. Whitaker 
Frederick J. Mann 


To be foreign-service officers of Class 8 


Stewart G. Anderson Don V. Catlett 

William L. Biue Irven M. Eitreim 
John H. Burns Rovert S. Folsom 
John A. Calhoun Edward L. Freers 
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Paul E. Geier 
Caspar D. Green 
Roger L. Heacock 
David H. Henry 2d 
Oscar C. Holder 
Frederick D. Hunt 
J. Jefferson Jones 3d 
David LeBreton, Jr. 
Scott Lyon 


Lee D. Randall 
Stuart W. Rockwell 
Claude G. Ross 
W. Horton Schoell- 
kopf, Jr. 
Charles W. Smith 
Byron B. Snyder 
Wallace W. Stuart 
Joseph J. Wagner 
Robert H. McBride Andrew B. Wardlaw 
David H. McKillop Livingston D. Watrous 


POSTMASTERS 
IDAHO 
Trank L. Shaffer, Grangeville. / 
Thelma Watson, Menan., 
KANSAS 
Ethel Thompson, Kismet. 


John R. Pratt, Studley. 
Homer Pearce, Sun City. 


KENTUCKY 
William S. Vertrees, Cecilia. 
Carrie Smith, Kosmosdale. 
William C. Bryant, McKinney. 
Margaret O. Tucker, Parksville. 
Maurine C. Elliott, Yosemite. 


LOUISIANA 
Daniel A. Williams, Clayton. 
Grover C. Quarles, Goldonna. 
Myrtle C. Beridon, Hamburg. 

MARYLAND 
T. Bayard Scott, Childs. 
Agnes C. Birch, Secretary. 
Helen B. Long, Stevenson. 
Marshall F. Armacost, Upperco. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Olive V. Underwood, Altamahaw. 
Oscar E. Ross, Ansonville. 
James R. D. Simmons, Ash. 
Myrtle W, Harris, Bahama. 
Leland R. Geiger, Balfour. 
Herman Bone, Black Creek. 
Glenn G. Gibbons, Colfax. 
Alma S. Marz, Derita. 
Maude Harris, Efland. 
Bessie E. Hyman, Gaston. 
Benjamin Franklin Hardison, Grantsboro. 
Joel A. Britt, Harrellsville. 
Cole I. Lee, Lake Toxaway. 
Denard R. Lewis, Marshallberg. 
Sallie H. Adams, Merry Hill. 
Paul R. Dozier, Shannon. 
Estelle Eason, Sharpsburg. 
Norman H. Clark, Snow Camp. 
Velon L. Auman, Steeds. 
W. Fred Garrison, Stocksville. 
George H. Roebuck, Stokes. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 14, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou to whom we turn as our loving 
Heavenly Father, accept our praise and 
our gratitude for Thy continued provi- 
dence at the beginning of another day. 
We pray for that understanding, for 
that vigor of thought, and for that con- 
viction that shall be ours as we meet the 
challenge of the problems of this hour. 
Strengthen us so that we shall be alto- 
gether adequate to approach every ques- 
tion. We thank Thee for life, for its 
visions, for its privileges, and for its pos- 
sibilities, and pray that we may grasp it 
with energy that fires, and with wills that 
flame. Gracious God, we would share 
Thy thoughts and he possessed of Thy 


SEPTEMBER 14 


sense of justice and goodness. Grant 
that each day we may be of some rea] 
service to the world, made so by the 
spirit of Him who was earth’s humblest 
servant, man’s greatest friend, and Mas- 
ter of all. In the name of Jesus we pray, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


APPOINTMENT OF HOUSE MEMBERS OF 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE INVES. 
TIGATION OF PEARL HARBOR 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
27, Seventy-ninth Congress, the Chair 
appoints as members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of Pear] Har- 
bor the following-named Members of the 
House: 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Cooper], the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. CiarK], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Murpuy], the gen- 


-tleman from California [Mr. GrarHart], 


and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE). 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until 
midnight tonight to file three special and 
privileged reports; one on H. R. 520, ore 
on H. R. 1196, and one on House Joint 
Resolution 225. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to, but for the infor- 
mation of the House, will the gentleman 
tell us the nature of these bills? 

Mr. SABATH. One is the Murdock 
bill, a bill that would provide and make 
possible some additional reclaimed land 
for our boys who may want to go into 
farming and obtain farms in good s¢c- 
tions of our country out west. The sec- 
ond bill has to do with the creation of an 
additional judge in the State of Mis- 
souri, and the third one is a bill that will 
quitclaim to the States certain riparian 
rights, and so on, on the navigable 
streams, rivers, and lakes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article on 
the equal-rights amendment from the 
Union Times of New Haven. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in regard to the motion-piciure 
industry. 

Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article on foreign 
affairs, which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 8, 1945, issue of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. BONNER asked and was. given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and inciude the report of the 
members of the Committee on the Mei- 
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chant Marine and Fisheries who accom- 
panied the members of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs on their investigation of 
bases in the Pacific. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio pro- 
gram emanating from Scott Field on the 
day of the Japanese surrender. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be-per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. GALLAGHER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


BRIG. GEN. LEWIS C. BEEBE, A GALLANT 
SOLDIER 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Commissioner from 
the Philippines? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day when this House welcomed the hero 
of Corregidor, Gen. Jonathan Mayhew 
Wainwright, he was accompanied by 
a modest, unobtrusive soldier, his Chief 
of Staff, Brig. Gen. Lewis C. Beebe, 
a native of Ashton, Iowa, and now a 
resident of Faribault, Minn. It was but 
proper that all the tribute and all the 
honors should have been accorded to 
General Wainwright when he was here. 
He was the man of the hour, and a grate- 
ful Nation wanted him to feel the depth 
of its gratitude for his heroism, courage, 
and sacrifice. 

Today, I want to pay my homage to 
General Beebe. I saw him in action in 
tne stinking tunnel of Corregidor. I 
‘aw him sick and ailing and yet on his 


feet giving General Wainwright the help 
and support that he needed in those 
trying days. I saw him on duty day 
and night without any let-up, and I know 
how highly he was respected by the staff 
and how beloved he was by the men. 
Here is an officer who lived up to the 
highest traditions of the American Army, 
whose record in Corregidor entitles him 
to be on the honor roll of America’s 
heroes. 

When we parted in Corregidor on April 
8, 1942, he was a brigadier general. 
When I saw him the other day his face 
showed the torture—mental and phys- 
ical—that he had suffered at the hands 
of his brutal captors. He still wore only 
one star on his shoulder. It is my priv- 
ilege to be able to make of record today 
my high admiration for one who so 
nobly and so heroically served his 
country. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 


_ igan? 


There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and to include an editorial in 
one instance. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered, I be permitted to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp and to 
include a newspaper item. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include a resolution of the 
Tulsa Real Estate Board. 


T. R. SPANGLER 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Inasmuch as there is 
no legislative program before the House 


today, the Chair will entertain the re- 
quest of the gentleman. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 30 in my town tragedy struck four 
of our leading citizens, all men with all 
their children in the services of the 
United States. The frantic mother of 
one of these soldiers stationed in the 
Philippines and her husband, a veteran 
of a former war, appealed to me on the 
morning of the 3lst to contact the Ad- 
jutant General’s department in this city 
to see if we might get a message to her 
son, the Red Cross having failed to get a 
satisfactory reply. I sent this message to 
the Adjutant General: 

Please send fastest message to Lt. T. R. 
Spangler, 1,011,849, Tank Battalion 763, APO 
96, San Francisco, that his father, Ross 
Harry, and Court drowned at Lake James. 
Return if possible. Wire me at Bryan, Ohio, 
report of delivery your message to Lieutenant 
Spangler. 


I sent a similar message to Admiral 
Jacobs, of the Bureau of Personnel of the 
Navy, to advise the sister, wife of Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Levenson, of the U. S. S. 
Vicksburg, of the death of Mrs. Leven- 
son’s father. I waited 48 hours for a 
reply while this mother was importuning 
me to find out if this message had bcen 
sent. The first message went out on Fri- 
day morning. On Sunday noon I re- 
peated these telegrams to both of these 
officers. On Monday and Tuesday I re- 
peated them once more, threatening to 
do what I am doing right now. On 
Tuesday morning just prior to the last of 
these funerals which have saddened this 
little town, I wired to my colleague from 
Ohio (Mr. JENKINS] to see if he could 
contact the Adjutant General and find ‘i 
this message had been sent. I received 
a wire from the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. JENKINS] in a couple of hours that 
this message would be sent. I have been 
in contact with the Bureau of Personnel 
of the Navy during this week, and was 
promised a reply on the day before yes- 
terday as to who was at fault and why. 
So far I have heard nothing. I have had 
no explanation and no apologies of any 
kind from the Adjutant General’s office. 
You know, these people out in the country 
still naively believe that a Representa- 
tive in Congress is somehow worth as 
much attention as a city councilman. Is 
it amy wonder that with the puissant, 
complacent brass hats reclining on the 
back of their laps for 5 days—that thou- 
sands of long overdue discharges of over- 
age men pile up, as the men are shipped 
from camp to camp instead of to separa- 
tion centers. Surely in these hundreds 
of thousands of officers are plenty of 
warm-blooded Americans who can fill 
these places efficiently, and in whose 
veins ice water does not circulate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 


* tleman from Ohio has expired. 


DISCHARGE OF MEN FROM THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I usk unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have this day introduced in the 
House a bill and a resolution. The bill, 
if enacted into law, makes the following 
provisions. It stops selective service 
from drafting men or women into the 
Navy or Army. It also provides that any 
man who has served for 2 years in the 
Armed forces will be entitled to a dis- 
charge if he desires it. It provides that 
any liberated American prisoner of war 
will be entitled to immediate discharge 
from the armed forces if he desires it. 

The resolution which has been intro- 
duced provides that the powers of the 
President under the Second War Powers 
Act shall terminate 6 months after VJ- 
day or the day the surrender was signed 
in Tokyo Harbor. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that these 
bills are important enough to have the 
immediate attention of this Congress. It 
is true the Army has been announcing 
from day to day new approaches and 
suggestions on how they expect to de- 
mobilize the armed forces. They want 
to continue drafting under the selective 
service as an instrument to ferce com- 
pulsory military training upon the 
country. The provision which provides 
that any individual in the military who 
has served 2 years shall have an imme- 
diate discharge if he so desires it makes 
a clean-cut decision. I realize it takes 
some time to put into motion the ma- 
chinery to demobilize an army. During 
this time, the Army should send home on 
a permanent furlough all of these men. 
They can then await their discharge but 
should be able to start picking up the 
loose ends and getting in business for 
themselves. 

The President does not desire to re- 
linquish the powers he has under the 
Second War Powers Act. Ii is only natu- 
ral that he and his bureaucratic hench- 
men want to retain power over the Amer- 
ican people. Congress should have the 
courage to declare this power ended. 
They should have the courage to declare 
that hostilities have ended as of VJ-day. 

These bills, I presume, will be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. I 
am writing the chairman urging that 
they be given immediate attention. It is 
my determination to call the attention 
of the House to these bills again. If the 
Military Affairs Committee does not give 
them proper attention, I expect then to 
introduce under the rules of the House a 
petition which will take the bills from 
the committee when signed by sufficient 
IMiembers of the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include certain excerpts. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a reso- 
lution by the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
peatedly called the attention of Con- 
gress to the critical situation facing the 
American merchant marine in the post- 
war period. In keeping with this situa- 
tion the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken timely action, as indi- 
cated in the following resolution, which I 
include under leave to extend my re- 
marks. Similar action should be taken 
by every public-spirited organization in 
the country. 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board is now 
considering the allocation of overseas air 
routes in accordance with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1988, which directs that there 
shall be the fullest development of American- 
flag air transport services under private own- 
ership and operation, including such com- 
peting services as can be constructively sup- 
ported by the traffic potential; and 

Whereas transportation is San Francisco’s 
lifeblood, and the city, therefore, has an in- 
tense interest in all forms of transportation 
which serve it, whether by sea, air, rail, high- 
ways, or other forms: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce— 

1. Strongly favors and urges the maximum 
of transport service in all of its phases, 
types, and character to the end that the flow 


of commerce and travel through the port of - 


San Francisco may be facilitated; 

2. Urge upon the Civil Aeronautics Board 
San Francisco’s desire for the maximum air 
transportation services by as many lines as 
will serve the public interest; 

3. Oppose, in the allocation of overseas air 
certificates, any discrimination against ship- 
ping companies because they opgrate surface 
craft, and which companies propose to serve 
their regular routes and patrons with both 
air and surface equipment; 

4. Favors the provision of coordinated sea- 
air service under single management, partic- 
ularly for tourist and pleasure travel, which 
service cannot be adequately provided by a 
shipping company operating surface vessels 
alone, nor by an aviation company operating 
aircraft alone; 

5. Favors the fullest and freest competition 
between various air transport services to the 
extent consistent with the policy of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 and other national 
transportation legislation; and 

6. Looks with especial favor upon service to 
San Francisco by operators who will concen- 
trate upon this community’s requirements as 
a regional carrier, as distinguished from op- 
erators who serve San Francisco only inci- 
dentally in connection with service to other 
communities and areas in which their inter- 
est is as much or more; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the United 
States Maritime Commission, members of the 
United States Senate Committees on Com- 
merce and Interstate Commerce, members of 
the United States House of Representatives 
Committees on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and all California Members of Congress, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to make two short in- 
sertions in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 
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MARIA JACKSON'S GREAT CONTRIBUTION 
TO OREGON 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of any community is a history of its 
outstanding leaders and citizens who 
have, through the years, worked for the 
public good. In Oregon we have such a 
benefactor in Maria Jackson, generally 
known as Mrs. C. S. Jackson, the widow 
of the founder of the Oregon Journal. 

Almost every civic and humanitarian 
enterprise which has been carried on in 
Portland, in my district, during the last 
40 years has profited by the sincere and 
effective work of Mrs. Jackson. Although 
83 years of age, her enthusiasm and de- 
sire to help Oregon and her people pros- 
per has not diminished. The Portland 
Realty Board last year, in selecting Port- 
land’s leading citizen, with almost uni- 
versal acclaim named Mrs. Jackson for 
this honor. 

In the Pathfinder for September 10, 
1945, the life of this great humanitarian 
leader was briefly discussed. I include 
this article as part of my remarks: 


HUMANITARIAN 


Maria Jackson likes servicemen. She likes 
veterans, too. Today’s heroes must not be 
tomorrow's forgotten men, she says. In Port- 
land, Oreg., at least, no vet will lack bed or 
board. The Veterans of Foreign Wars gave 
her a citation for establishing the eight-story 
George A. White Veterans Club last spring to 
give dischargees free fun, food, facts. 

Wife of Oregon Journal's founder, Mrs. C. 
S. Jackson began working for soldiers during 
the 1916 Mexican incident, when President 
Wilson called out the National Guard with- 
out providing for dependents. After World 
War I she gave land and effort to build Port- 
land a veterans’ hospital second to none. 


SAVED THE “OREGON” 


For 40 years Portland has benefited by her 
interest, her fearless campaigns. She sparked 
an investigation resulting in a system of 
standards and grading for Oregon dairies. 
The famous battleship Oregon was saved from 
the scrap heap ard made a State shrine at her 
insistence. Her &3 years sit lightly on Maria 
Jackson’s soft white hair. Under a gentle 
southern manner lies determination—in 
little ways as well as big. 


PIONEERS 


This doggedness came from her brilliant, 
courageous mother. When Virginia-born 
Maria’s father—of course on the Confederate 
side—made the supreme sacrifice, his young 
widow raised two sisters aS well as her two 
small ‘children, alone. Leaving Richmond in 
1871, the family journeyed to Oregon. 

Pearl Harbor whisked away the Violet de 
Parme perfume Maria Jackson used 60 years. 
But war hasn't hindered her civic work. Last 
year Portland Realty Board named her tlie 
town’s leading citizen. 

WOMEN’S JOB 

She’s convinced women belong in the 
home: “If a woman has dictated policies for 4 
successful, happy home, she’s prepared to 
take on civic duties. A city is only a combi- 
nation of homes—a nation a combination of 
cities.” 


OREGON TOPS LIST IN PER CAPITA E- 
BOND SALES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
you will pardon my pride in my native 
State of Oregon in attaining top place in 
the E-bond sales. As shown by the re- 
port of the United States Treasury De- 
partment, cumulative E-bond sales from 
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May 1941 through June 1945 shows Ore- 
gon to have a per capita of $396.68. This 
is the highest reported for the Nation. 
Oregon represents a total sales of 
$465,179,000. The people in my State 
throughout the war have made an en- 
viable record in carrying their full share 
of the load to bring victory to our cause. 
They not only attained top rank in bond 
sales but likewise in the building of ships 
and providing aluminum for airplanes, 
as well as supplying men in uniform to 
fight on the battle fronts. I am proud 
of the record of my native State. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a progress report of 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 


RELEASE OF MEN FROM THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
sure that the resolution to which the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLer] 
refers, for speeding up the program to 
release men from the armed forces, goes 
far enough. 

I want to tell Members of Congress 
now that if the Congress does not get 
busy and expedite the release of these 
men from the armed forces—men who 
are needed at home, who have jobs to 
go back to, who have wives and children 
to look after, or who have crops to 
gather, or young men who should finish 
their education—you will soon be in the 
hottest water you have ever been in since 
you have been in Congress—and ought 
to be. 

We saw the same reluctance on the 
part of brass hats to discharge men from 
the armed forces after the last war. I 
had a letter on yesterday from the Ma- 
rine Corps expressing sympathy for a 
woman whose only son was in the serv- 
ice, or expressing the hope that she might 
be able to run her farm without his help, 
but saying that they had no authority 
to discharge this young man from the 
service to go back home and operate his 
widowed mother’s farm, for the reason 
that— ’ 

Current Marine Corps policies do not per- 
mit releasing personnel for the purpose of 
engaging in :gricultural work. 


He is no longer needed in the armed 
forces, but is badly needed on the farm. 
There are untold thousands of such cases. 
It is time that Congress changed the 
policies of the Marine Corps in this re- 
spect, as well as the policies of the Army 
and Navy. 

Some of the largest apiaries in the 
world are located in my district. There 
are very few men who know how to 
handle bees. One man writes that un- 
less his brother is released he will be 
unable to operaté his apiary. Yet, under 
the regulations it is impossible to get 


that young man out in time to meet the 
emergency. 

I want to serve notice on the House 
now that this is your responsibility and 
mine, and the American people, and es- 
pecially these boys who have gone forth 
and valiantly fought the battles of this 
war, are not willing to have them stand 
around in uniformed idleness and lose 
their opportunities at home, or have their 
people suffer for want of their assist- 
ance. 

I do not know about the gentleman’s 
resolution. I have not read it, but unless 
something is done, I propose to introduce 
a bill to expedite the discharge of these 
men from the armed forces who are no 
longer needed; and I promise you now 
that we will either put it through or 
have the darnedest fight we have ever 
had in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Under the previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. Horr- 
man] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


CONSCRIPTING AMERICAN BOYS TO DO 
THE DIRTY WORK IN EUROPE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for an additional 10 minutes and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to — 


the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, what 
the gentleman from Mississippi {Mr. 
RANKIN} just said undoubtedly meets 
with the hearty approval of the over- 
whelming majority of the Members of 
this House, but just how we are to go 
about passing the right kind of drastic 
legislation which will get the men out 
without confusion I am not yet advised, 
but I rather take the chance of a mis- 
take than to leave them in. Certainly 
I will not be backward in voting forit. I 
have introduced legislation of that kind, 
I have advocated it for many weeks, and 
I shall continue to do so. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Perhaps the gentle- 
man will be able to explain where we 
will get the ships in which to bring these 
men back from Europe more rapidly than 
they are being returned at the presént 
time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Where we will get 
the ships to bring them back on? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me tell the gen- 
tleman there are many ships over there 
in the Pacific right now with boys on 
them. You can turn their prows this 
way instead of the other way; you can 
pull up their anchors and start them 
home. That will get home several thou- 
sands of them, if not several hundred 
thousand. That is one way of getting 
ships. There are ships enough to haul 
cargoes to Europe all right when our 
allies want something, and our men 
should have priority on all shipping. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iyield. 
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Mr. SHAFER. It might be possible to 
keep in service the Queen Mary and 
these other large ships that are going 
to be taken off that service. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right, that 
is, if Great Britain does not want them: 
but if she wants them, we may find it 
kind of hard to keep them. You know, 
some folks who condemn nationalists 
never can find a way to put our men 
and their welfare first. 

Prior to getting into this war there 
were several organizations that were well 
financed, they had plenty of money, they 
had newspaper ads in the larger daily 
papers advocating that we get into this 
war and that when we got in we should 
have a sort of world government. They 
had a half dozen names for it, but the 
purpose of all of them was that after 
the war had been won we were to sur- 
render our own independence, haul down 
our flag and run up this flag of Union 
Now. I have a silk replica of that inter- 
national flag. It is a nice piece of silk 
but none of the veterans I have met 
want to stay in Europe under it. It 
was not my idea that we follow a course 
which would get us into this war, but 
nevertheless we went on that course un- 
til we were in. One of those organiza- 
tions was Federal Union, Inc., headed by 
Clarence K. Streit, who so far as I know 
does not want any part of rebuilding 
Europe himself, but has a head filled 
with plans for the young men of America 
to do the job. 

Another one was World Fellowship, 
Inc., which on January 29, 1942, put on 
the desk of every Congressman a pro- 
posal to give the then President of the 
United States on his birthday $100,000,- 
000 to start the thing going and an 
additional $1,000,000,000 to finance the 
preliminary work of the United Nations 
of the World, which was one of the pro- 
posed names of the organization. 

Both proposals were by America 
firsters, by isolationists and by national- 
ists of America, by pro-Americans, con- 
sidered a surrender of our independence, 
of our sovereignty; a proposition, in 
short, to make us a subordinate part of a 
world organization, which many of us 
then prophesied, which we now know, in- 
tended to use our money and our men 
to further international! interests. 

Well, they aided us in getting into this 
war and without the help of any of 
them, of amy of these organizations or 
of their sponsors, the war has been won 
by our young men and now the fighting 
over, that same internationally minded 
group wants to keep the boys who are 
in, in—yes, in, indefinitely and they also 
want to continue the draft of young men 
through 18 and 25. What do they care 
about America, her future or the pros- 
perity, the happiness and future of our 
young people? They have their eyes 
fixed on an international star and until 
we stop them, they will continue to sacri- 
fice the youth of America, in the in- 
terest of world politicians, of the succes- 
sors of those who have always made war. 

I want to say this, I never heard of one 
American boy who went into the war, 
whether he was conscripted or whether 
he enlisted, who did not do his full 
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measure of duty from the moment he 
was inducted right up to the present 
moment. They performed every task 
that was asked of them, they never 
flinched; nor, so far as I have been able 
to read, there never was a group of men 
in any country at any time that fought 
with more ability or greater courage. 
While there was fighting to do they were 
ready, but now that is over, they do not 
propose to be used as pawns in any 
scheme which is not for the best interests 
of their homeland. 

Now the fighting is over, their real job 
is over. They want to come home. And 
they propose to come, “One Worlders” 
to the contrary notwithstanding. I want 
to read to you two letters which came to 
me yesterday which indicate that those 
who advocated that they wanted men to 
stay over across to police the world, who 
said that our people were willing, anxious, 
and eager to have a world police force, 
a rehabilitation force of a million or 
more, all to do the bidding of an inter- 
national group of so-called statesmen— 
more accurately world politicians—just 
simply did not know what they were 
talking or writing about. I want to say 
to anyone who follows me today that I 
have not the slightest objection to gen- 
tleman or gentlewomen of the House or 
the other body, or anyone outside, going 
across the seas and policing any country 
anywhere in the world, or cleaning or re- 
building the cities of Europe as long as 
he or she wants to; but I think in justice 
to our men, those who advocate that sort 
of program, that sort of procedure,should 
take up a part of the burden and carry 
it a little of the way. I am tired and I 
am sick, as are millions of other Ameri- 
cans, of this idea that we should draft 
and send abroad the young men of our 
country to further the commercial in- 
terests of other nations. I recall that 
Germany and Great Britain and Russia 
kept in their colleges, professional and 
scientific schools, a sufficient number of 
young men so that when the postwar 
period should come along they would 
have trained men in all branches of pro- 
fessional and scientific endeavor. But 
we did not. Oh, no; that was not our 
policy. Our men, even those who wanted 
to continue their education, were sent 
across to fight in the ranks or do manual 
labor. The result is that today we are in 
desperate need of professional and 
trained mer, and that need will continue 
for years. 

This first letter is from a young man 
in my district whom I have never met. 
I do not know him. It came in yesterday 
and reads as follows: 

e SEPTEMBER 11, 1945. 

Dear Mr. HorrMan: I have enclosed a copy 
of a letter I have just sent to my command- 
ing officer. 

I do not expect you to do anything about 
my situation. My goose is cooked, and I 
know it. I do wish, however, that if you do 
not think I am too much in the wrong, you 
would keep .n eye on my family in case they 
try to cut out my allotment after I go back. 

And if there is anything you can do to keep 
them from giving me a dishonorable dis- 
charge, I would be forever grateful. Congress 
should let the rest of the fathers out before 
there is a whole epidemic of these things. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES PFAUTH. 

BRIDGMAN, MICH. 
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I will read you the boy’s letter ad- 
dressed to his commanding officer: 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1945. 
COMMANDING OFFICER, COMPANY D, EIGHTY- 
THIRD BATTALION, 
Camp Mazey, Tez. 

Sir: Because I was just transferred into 
your company before I went on furlough you 
do not know me or about my problem here 
at home. I regret that I must dump this 
situation in your lap. I know that whatever 
action is taken will be under the direction of 
certain higher powers, and it is to them, 
through you, that I address this letter. 

If you will check at the Red Cross, you will 
find that I came home last May because my 
wife was sick. I won't explain. I Know all 
you want is facts, and the Red Cross has 
them. The past summer my wife has gotten 
worse. I didn’t know just how bad, but.I was 
plenty worried. I knew it was necessary for 
her to take shots three times a week. She 
did not complain, other than to say that she 
was short of money. I sent all the pay I drew 
each month to help her get by. ‘The first 
part of August I received a letter in which 
the Red Cross suggested that I ask for a fur- 
lcugh, which they would verify was needed. 
Having only 2 weeks until I received a delay 
en route, I wrote my wife and asked her to 
try and get by until I got home. Shortly 
after this I went to the hospital for 8 days. 
The last day I received a letter from my wife 
begging me to come home at once. Greatly 
upset, I asked the Red Cross to check, The 
answer came at once. I was needed immedi- 


‘ately. After quite some delay I got a 10-day 


furlough. 

When I got home I found my wife too weak 
to get out of her chair; she and the children 
had been eating breaxfast food three times a 
day because they had sent me money to come 
home on my delay en route. My boy Tim had 
not had a haircut in 2 months, and his shoes 
were worn so badly he had to go barefoot. 
Donna, my oldest girl, 6 years old, had been 
feeding and dressing the children, doing 
dishes, sweeping floors, and going to the 
store. She had to start school in a few days 
and had outgrown her old clothes. Nancy, 
the baby, was cutting teeth and was cross as a 
bear. It was enough to wear down a well 
woman, let alone a sick one, 

I went out at once and borrowed some 
money. We got food in the house; Tim got a 
haircut and shoes; Donna got clothes to start 
school. I GI’d the house and did 2 weeks’ 
washing. Then I went to see my old boss on 
the bus line and went to work. I wired for 
an extension and was given 5 days. That is 
according to regulations, and in an ordinary 
case I would be considered lucky. But this 
is not an ordinary case, so I have made this 
decision. 

I have tried to find someone to come in and 
help my wife. It is impossible. We do not 
have enough money to entice a professional, 
and I will not impose on my friends, nor 
does my wife d-cire to do so. She cannot 
care for herself, a house, and the children, 
especially since the cldest must start school, 
and I will not ask Donna to stay home. 

Our fifth child is due in November. Until 
that time when my wife is able to care for 
five children or until that time when she has 
help provided to enable her to do So, I shall 
not willingly return to Camp Maxey and to 
my duties there. Ever since I have been in 
the Army I have been told again. and again 
that. my first duty is to the Army. I heard 
but did not believe. My first duty is to my 
family; that is why I was a good soldier, and 
I was a good soldicr. 

What I propose to do is not easy. I am 
aware of the fact that it will be hard on me 
when I come back. But my mind is made 
up, and I must live with myself. I can take 
any punishment wnen my wife is on her 
feet again. 

Please try and understand that I am not 
defiant. I am desperate, worried, and I think 
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Iam scared. At the same time I do not want 
sympathy. I did not write this in-order to 
promote sympathy. I wrote it because I do 
not want a dishonorable discharge, and 1 
thought this explanation on record might 
help me when I get my court martial. 

You and others reading this might say, 
Why doesn’t he come back and go through 
channels? I have had tdo much experience 
with channels and red tape. In May it took 
14 days to get my furlough. This last time it 
took 3 days to get an emergency through 
after the Red Cross had verified it. And then 
I had to run it through channels, three sepa- 
rate and distinct times. Then, too, I saw 
two other fellows wait for dependency dis- 
charges for 2 months and then get turned 
down. 

Do not, I beg of you, take me too lightly. I 
shall not sit around here where you can grab 
me. This may be a dumb trick on my part, 
but I cannot imagine anything worse than 
sweating it cut in Texas when my family 
needs me as bad as they do. You would have 
to lock me up, anyway, because I would 
probably brain a second lieutenant the first 
week. Again I say I do not want sympathy. 
It is as useless as advice from the chaplain; 
my wife cannot wear it, my children cannot 
eat it, and I do not want it. Iam probably a 
poor soldier, but I am a good man, as you 
will find out when it comes time for you to 
sentence— 

Pvt. JAMEs A. PrauTH. 


Well, I wired the boy: 


It will be impossible to help you unless you 
return to your outfit. 


I wired a personal friend of mine, the 
editor of the local paper, to go over and 
interview the boy and try to get him to 
go back to his company. What is the 
matter with him? Something wrong up 
here [tapping head], of course. But he 
is not alone in being in that condition. 
He is one of thousands, yes, one of hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the people back 
home know that the fighting is over, and 
they sympathize not with the adminis- 
tration, not with the Congress or the 
Navy or the Army, their sympathy is with 
that boy and with the family. As the 
gentleman from Mississippi said, it is 
time for us to get busy about this thing. 
It is time for us to remember our own 
country and our own people and to let 
some of these folks across the sea do 
sonre of the necessary work of cleaning 
up, of rebuilding. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr.-REED of New York. I have intro- 
duced a bill to carry out what I said the 
other day, to the effect that the boys who 
have served 18 months shall be released, 
shall be discharged. I am going to fol- 
low that up, and if necessary that bil) will 
appear on the desk and be petitioned on 
this floor. What the gentleman just 
read is one of hundreds of letters. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, hundreds. 

Mr. REED of New York. And they are 
pouring in from all parts of the country, 
and I have letters to show that they do 
not want a man in Congress to be re- 
elected from these districts, no matter 
what his politics are, unless something is 
done to relieve these boys. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York who is a loyal 
and active representative of the Army, 
certainly, 
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Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for the compliment. I 
did not hear all of the recital the gen- 
tleman has made. Was application made 
py this man or for this man for discharge 
under the hardship clause? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Apparently there 
has been, but I do not know the facts. 
Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Is that 
nen from the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Has the 
gentleman talked with the man or his 
family? Was an affidavit made in prop- 
er order? Were two affidavits for dis- 
charge filed, and did the gentleman bring 
the matter to the attention of the War 
Department? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I have not asked 
Secretary of War Stimson, the head of 
Union Now, or of the United States, or 
the World Organization. And as I am 
here and the boy is in Michigan I have 
not interviewed him. I wired a friend to 
go see him. The boy made application. 
He should not be required to go through 
my office for relief. His letter shows that 
he and the Red Cross presented the facts 
to the Army. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I am 
merely asking those questions for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know, because the 
gentleman wants to help him and I do, 
too. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. It 
comes within the hardship clause clearly. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Since the gentleman 
is the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, knowing 
the Army Officials as he does, I will give 
him a copy of that letter and he can take 
it up with the Army even though the boy 
does not live in the gentleman’s district. 
The boy is a little bit off in his head. He 
is worried because of his family, the con- 
dition of his wife, because of his children. 
It has unbalanced his mind to a certain 
extent, and he is in for trouble unless 
somebody like you will come to his aid 
and get immediate relief. 

Here is another letter from an entirely 
different individual. Here is a letter 
from a young man who is an officer in the 
Navy, who has a wife and three children, 
a man that I have known all my life; 
since the day he was born. He is a grad- 
uate of a high school, of a college, of a 
university. He was elected to office in his 
own home county. Heisalawyer. Heis 
well balanced. He was making good 
money as a lawyer. He was close to the 
top in his profession in his home town. 
fe could not have been conscripted be- 
cause of his age, but he heard his coun- 
try’s call and he enlisted because he was 
patriotic and he wanted to serve his 
country. He left his office, his home, his 
wife, his children—he left everything 
that was near and dear to him—because 
his country needed him. Now that the 
war, and the need, is over he should be 
released. He has the right to an honor- 
able discharge, 

As I said a moment ago, while the war 
was on, our boys, whether they liked it 
or whether they did not, whether they 
believed it was necessary or whether they 
thought it was not, nevertheless, to the 
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last ounce of their strength, performed. 


their duty. This boy writes this way: 


Oxrnawa, September 4, 1945. 
DEAR CLARE: Right now the thought that 
is upmost in the minds of all of those who 
aren’t crazy or “Regular Navy,” is when in 
the hell are we going to get home? Am en- 
closing a clipping taken from a recent issue 
of the New York Times. 


This boy has been in almost 3 years. 
I will read the three pertinent para- 
graphs from that clipping: 


No matter what may be done about Army or 
Navy reduction, Washington officials are 
bending every effort to prevent a repetition 
of the last war, when, following the armis- 
tice, thousands of men were thrown hastily 
into civilian life and widespread unemploy- 
ment ensued. 

Moreover, cfficers say, even should all the 
transportation required be at hand, the fa- 
cilities for reception of the men here would 
demand great expansion. Separation centers 
would have to be enlarged; others would have 
to be built. 

On the other hand is the realization that 
mass demobilization would seriously inter- 
fere with national economy, overflow the me- 
chanical facilities for discharges and impair 
the needs of the fighting forces. 


I will read you his answer to the first 
one: 


It has been much discussed, unfavorably, 
by the officers on this ship and all of us are 
worried that the views expressed by the 
writer may be the views of Congress and/or 
the Navy Department. As a matter of fact 
most of us are convinced that they are the 
views of the Navy—the real question being: 
can the Navy get away with it. 


This boy is on a carrier. 
You will note the writer makes three 
points opposing quick demobilization. 


1. “Mass demobilization would seriously in- 
terfere with the national economy.” 


That is a quotation from the paper. 
Then he writes: 


Did we get into the Navy and this war to 
improve the national economy and working 
conditions or to lick the Japs. What do they 
want to do—exile three or four million of us 
out here so the shipyard workers and your 
CIO friends won't have their economy dis- 
located—and if you don’t think this is exile, 
Clare, come out and get a taste of it. From 
April till July we operated off Okinawa with- 
out setting foot on land. After 5 days in 
the Philippines we went down to Borneo— 
then back to the Philippines where we hung 
at anchor for a month, then back up here 
where we've been for the last 30 days without 
doing a damned thing. During that time 
we've been able to get ashore a total of about 
10 times—and the men (enlisted) have not 
been able to do that, and our experience is 
typical of all the ships in our division. 


There, my friend from Pennsylvania, 
you will find one ship, the one that man 
is on, that might come home and bring 
some of the men with it. 


So you can see that I don’t look kindly 
on the idea of staying out here, not seeing 
my wife and the children just so somebody 
back there can continue to earn a good 
salary. 

2. There aren't enough facilities to handle 
separation—the answer to that is there’s 
plenty of facilities if they would use them 
and take the Navy red tape out of the pro- 
gram—as to points. 

3. Impairing the fighting forces—one an- 
swer is let some of the others do their 
share—this providing it’s going to take more 
than the regular peacetime Navy to do the 
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job. Right now, and from the time the Japs 
quit, there is no reason for any escort car- 
rier to be out here—there isn’t a single thing 
for them to do. As a matter of fact, there’s 
no reason for any carrier to be out here now 
that we have land-based planes with ade- 
quate bases. Ask any military or naval 
authority and he will tell you that carriers 
are a poor substitute for land-based aircraft. 
In my opinion, Ciare, the whole problem 
boils down to this—there are about 300,000 
officers in the Navy; 85 percent are Reserves; 
15 percent USN; the 15 percent USN officers 
hold all the commissions of admiral, cap- 
tain, and commander—the three top ranks 
in the Navy. Practically all of their present 
ranks are temporary. As soon as demobiliza- 
tion is effected they will drop back several 
grades to their permanent ranks. In order 
to prevent this they will do anything they 
can to slow down and impede demobilization 
in general and in particular of their own 
commands. 


“In order to prevent this, they will do 
everything they can to slow down and 
impede demobilization in general and in 
particular of their own commands.” 

It makes me think of one of my boys 
who was in for 2 years and 8 months. 
When he was down here in an office in 
Philadelphia in a shipyard, there were 
six of those young fellows down there, six 
lieutenants, and the boy said, “Dad, I 
can do all the work in 3 hours that the 
whole outfit does all day long.” He said 
“But the admiral is happy and con- 
tented.” There you are, with that kind 
of treatment for a bunch of young fel- 
lows who enlisted and who had wives 
and children and left them to go into the 
service to fight Japs and Germans. They 
put them at a desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Patrick). The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes in order to read the 
rest of this letter, that is, if the gentle- 
men who have special orders at this time 
will permit me to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The letter reads fur- 
ther as follows: 

For example, about 7 officers and 32 men 
on this ship (out of a total complement of 
about 900) are now and have been for the 
past 3 weeks eligible for discharge—to date 
not a single one has left the ship. 

In closing I think I should point out that 
the present Navy point system allows nothing 
for overseas duty and makes no distinction 
between a man with one dependent and an- 
other man with several dependents. Under 
the present point system, althcugh I have 
been in the Navy 22 months with 17 months 
foreign sea duty, I will not be eligible for dis- 
charge until around September 1947. And 
if you think I’m going to wait that long before 
going home to my wife and the kids you're 
crazy. 

My roommate is a little younger—has a 
wife and child—same length of sea duty and 
a little longer duty in the Navy, plus a Purple 
Heart received in the battle of Leyte—will not 
be eligible for discharge until November of 
1947. How do you think he likes that? 

In all of the foregoing, CLarE, I’ve said little 
about the enlisted men. They really have a 
more legitimate complaint than the officers. 
We stand an officer of the deck watch (4 
hours long) once every other day—as such we 
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have some responsibilities and do a little 
work—but how would you like to be an en- 
listed man and have to dress up in a white 
monkey suit and sit on a quarter deck for 
4 hours at a time—just so when the admiral 
or captain came aboard or left the ship you 
could jump up, stand in line, afd salute 
him—sure they're “side boys” and that’s 
what's called “piping the admiral aboard.” 
He gets eight of them, CLaks, and that’s bet- 
ter than you rate as a Congressman. 

We started doing that aboard this ship 
today—the second day after the peace was 
signed. Do you wonder we want to get out 
of the Navy and fast? 

I don’t know what you can do about this, 
CxLarRE, but somebody has got to do something 
quickly. I do know that if conditions con- 
tinue as they are and if the program outlined 
in the enclosed article is carried out there is 
literally going to be hell to pay. 

Talk to about this and see what he 
says. My guess is he will verify most of what 
I have said, and you can take this for granted, 
I for one do not intend to let the personal 
ambitions of a bunch of admirals and cap- 
tains keep me from my family now that the 
war is actually over. 

I'd like to request two things, first, do 
everything you can to hasten demobiliza- 
tion; second, if you have or can obtain any 
information as to the Navy’s demobilization 
send it tome by return mail. I'd like to start 
to make some plans for my future and that’s 
damned hard to do when you don’t know 
whether you are going to be in this outfit 
for 2 more months or 2 more years. 

Best wishes. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman knows of 
course that since the date of that letter 
the Navy discharge point formula has 
included one-fourth of a point for each 
month of sea duty or service in a station 
beyond the continental limits of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will that get this 
boy out in 1946, or in 45? 

Mr. MOTT. It will take them all out 
in 1946. In July 1946, the Navy will be 
reduced to the standing figure contem- 
plated for a peacetime Navy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman says 
it will take them all out in ’46. That 
is not soon enough. May I write this 
boy, saying that the gentleman, as a 
member of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, told me he will be out soon? 

Mr. MOTT. This is what you can 
write them, that by July 1946 it is the 
program of the Navy to reduce the per- 
sonnel to a peacetime establishment of 
approximately 500,000. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Could you not shove 
that date up to Christmas 1945? 





Mr. MOTT. That is as fast as the. 


Navy thinks it can do it. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Can we not expe- 
dite the Navy’s thinking? 


Mr. MOTT. Just a moment. Now, 


you can write and tell the boy something. 


valuable. There is no indication that 
the Navy is not carrying out this pro- 
gram of demobilization as fast as possi- 
ble. Within a few days the Navy is to 
submit to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs of the House its entire plan and 
what has been accomplished under it 
for the purpose partly of getting the ad- 
vice of Members as to how it may be 
speeded up and expedited. And, as I 
say, there is no indication that anyone 
can see now that the Navy is not doing 
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the very best it can under the circum- 
stances. 

The gentleman, and his correspond- 
ent, must remember in the conquering of 
Japan we have taken literally hundreds 
of islands and others are being sur- 
rendered every day. These islands are 
still being surrendered every day. You 
cannot simply take the Fleet away from 
all these places and expect the war to 
come to a logical conclusion in an orderly 
way in the near future. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not overnight, I 
know. And I would not desert that area 
until every island has been searched for 
lost Americans. 

Mr. MOTT. No; some of them have 
to be retained. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I wish the gentle- 
man would write the man about that 
because I would like to finish this letter. 

Mr. MOTT. I would like to tell the 
gentleman something else which I be- 
lieve he would be interested in. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam sure that these 
boys will not be satisfied until they get 
out. They have been told a lot of 
“bunk.” 

Mr. MOTT. You will be interested in 
this, that when the Navy gets down to 
its peacetime strength, which the Con- 
gress has yet to set, the entire personnel 
establishment will be voluntary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is fine—that is 
the way it should be—and in the Army 
as well. That is the American way. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot. I want to 
finish this letter first. Iam going to send 
the gentleman’s statement to the Stars 
and Stripes and the naval publications 
and see if it will not help these boys out. 
But this is what I want you to listen to. 
This boy is not a crackpot. 

Mr. MOTT. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I have a son-in-law who has 
been in combat on an LCT for a year, so 
I am just as much interested as the 
gentleman is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not interested 
from a personal angle. This boy is not 
a crackpot. He enlisted when he had a 
wife and children. A home and a lucra- 
tive profession. He did not have to go. 
Now listen to what he says, because it is 
along the same line as that expressed in 
that letter. I am sure this man does not 
mean it. 

If you think I am going to wait that long 
before going to my wife and kids you are 
crazy. 

The Navy had better think about that, 
and the Army better think about the let- 
ter I just read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Patrick). The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has again expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOREN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. OuTLAND] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
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in my remarks the names of the co- 
sponsors and coauthors of H. R. 2202. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

The list referred to follows: 

Alabama: Patrick, LUTHER. 

Arizona: Murpock, JOHN R. 

California: DouGias, HELEN GaAHAGAN; 
Dove, CLypE; ENGLE, CLAIR; HAVENNER, 
FRANCK R.; HEALY, Nep R.; HOLIFIELD, CHET: 
Izac, Ep. V.; Kine, Cecrt R.; MILLer, Grorcr 
P.s OuTLAND, GEorGE E.; PATTERSON, ELLIs E.; 
SHEPPARD, Harry R.; ToLan, JoHN H.; Voor- 
HIs, JERRY; WELCH, Ricwarp J. 

Connecticut: GzrLan, JAMES P.; Kopptr- 
MANN, HERMAN P.; Luce, CLARE BOoTHE: 
RytTer, JosEPH F.; WoopHOUSE, CHASE GOING. 

Delaware: Traynor, PuHiuip A. 

Illinois: Dovaias, EMILY Tarr; DAwson, 
WrLtraM L.; Gorpon, THomas S.; Gorskx1, 
MaktTIN; KELLy, Epwarp A.; LINK, Wriuras 
W.; O’Brien, THomMas J.; PRicE, MELVIN; REsa, 
ALEXANDER J.; ROWAN,. WILLIAM A.; SABATH, 
Apo.pH J. 

Indiana: Mappen, Ray J. 

Kentucky: Bates, Jor B. 

Massachusetts; Lang, THomas J. 

Michigan: LEsINSKI, JOHN; DINGELL, JoHN 
D.; Hook, Frank E.; O’Brren, GEORGE ms 
RABavt, Louts C.; SapowskK1, GEORGE G. 

Minnesota: GALLAGHER, WILLIAM J.; STAR- 
KEY, FRANK T. 

Missouri: CARNAHAN, A. S. J.; Cocnran, 
JOHN J. 

Montana: MANSFIELD, MIKE. 

New Jersey: Hart, Epwarp J.; Norton, Mary 
T.; WoLVERTON, CHARLES A. 

New York: BALDWIN, JOSEPH CLARK; Barry, 
WittiaM B.; ByrNnzE, WILLIAM H.; CELLER, 
EMANUEL; DELANEY, JAMES J.; DICKSTEIN, 
SAMUEL; MARCANTONIO, VITO; PFEIFER, JOSEPH 
L.; POWELL, ApaM C., Jr.; QUINN, PETER A.: 
RAyYFiIEL, LFo F.; ROGERS, Grorce F.; Rooney, 
JOHN J.; TORRENS, JAMES H. 

Ohio: Benper, Grorce H.; BreHm, WALTER 
E.; GARDNER, Epwarp J.; HuBEeR, WALTER B.:; 
Kirwan, Micwast J.; RAMEY, Homer A. 

Oklahoma: STIGLER, WILLIAM G.; WICKER- 
SHAM, VICTOR. 

Oregon: ANGELL, HoMER D. 

Pennsylvania: BARRETT, WILLIAM A.; EBER- 
HARTER, HERMAN P.; FLOOD, DANIEL J.; GER- 
LACH, CHARLES L.; GRANAHAN, WILLIAM T.:; 
GREEN, WILLIAM J., Jr.; Hocw, Dante. 'K:; 
KELLEY, AUGUSTINE B.; MCGLINCHY, HERBERT 
J.; MurpHy, JOHN; WEISS, SAMUEL A. 

Rhode Island: FoGarty, JOHN E.; ForRANp, 
AImeE J. 

Tennessee: Gore, ALBERT; KEFAUVER, ESTES; 
Priest, J. PERCY. 

Texas: Comss, J. M.; PATMAN, WRIGHT. 

Utah: GRaNGER, WALTER K.; ROBINSON, J. 
WILL. 

Virginia: PLANNAGAN, JOHN W. 

Washington: Corrre, JOHN M.; DE Lacy, 
HucuH D.; Jackson, HENRY M.; SAVAGE, 
CHARLES R. 

West Virginia: Bamry. CLEVELAND M.; HeEp- 
RIcK, E. H.; Kee, JOHN; NEELY, MATTHEW M.; 
RANDOLPH, JENNINGS. 

Wisconsin: BremrILuer, ANDREW J.; O’Kon- 
SKI, ALVIN E. 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, before 
the recent recess 103 Members of the 
House of Representatives—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—joined together 
as cosponsors of the full employment bill 
(H. R. 2202), a bill “to establish a na- 
tional policy and program for assuring 
continuing full employment in a free 
competitive economy, through the con- 
certed efforts of industry, agriculture, 
labor, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government.” The House 
sponsors now total 106. 
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Mr. Speaker, in sponsoring this meas- 
ure, we joined with the four Demccrats 
and four Republicans who are sponsors 
of the bill in the Senate. 

When we first joined our forces in sup- 
port of this historic measure, our aim 
was to obtain enactment of the bill be- 
fore the end of the war so that our 
businessmen, our farmers, our working 
people, all the men and women of Amer- 
ica, could face the economic shocks of re- 
conversion confident in the knowledge 
that we as a nation were moving forward 
into a period of sustained full employ- 
ment and full production. But events 
have moved faster than the legislative 
process. The war has been happily 
brought to an end before our most opti- 
mistic estimates indicated it possible. 
War contracts are being canceled every 
day, war plants are being shut down. 
Reconversion is upon us. 

Today, with the single exception of the 
unemployment compensation bill, early 
enactment of the full employment bill 
is the most important business before the 
United States Congress. This was in- 
dicated by President Truman when he 
summoned the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee back to Washington to 
complete the Senate’s hearings on the 
bill, which had started earlier in the 
summer. It was indicated in the Presi- 
dent’s recent message to Congress. 

If this bill is to be effective—and it 
must be effective—it must be passed 
without crippling amendments. It must 
be passed in such form as to be the clear- 
est possible expression of our principles 
and objectives in drafting it. 

A number of constructive amendments 
designed to strengthen the principles or 
to simplify the language of the bill have 
been made by the Senate sponsors of the 
bill. We, too, will have similar amend- 
ments to clarify and strengthen the prin- 
ciples of the bill. .Accordingly, it is of the 
greatest importance that we who sponsor 
the full employment bill in the House 
restate the principles that we advocate 
in the enactment of this measure. We 
must know the basic principles on which 
there can be no compromise, in order to 
maintain perspective on the many sug- 
gestions and amendments that will be 
offered. 

First. We are wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to the principle that every Ameri- 
can who is able to work and desires work 
has the right to the opportunity for 
useful, remunerative, regular, and full- 
time employment. This basic human 
right is clearly stated in section 2 (b) 
of the full employment bill. 

It has been attacked and will be in- 
creasingly attacked by those who are 
disdainful of human rights and who are 
against full employment. 

We sponsors of the full employment 
bill, however, take our stand with our 
former colleague, Clinton P. Anderson, 
now Secretary of Agriculture. Let me 
quote from Secretary Anderson’s recent 
testimony on the full employment bill 
before the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 

The “right to a job,” which this bill pro- 
poses to make a basic policy of our Govern- 
ment, is as important to the preservation and 
sound functioning of democracy as are the 
time-honored rights of free speech, a free 
press, and freedom of religion. 
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Second. We sponsors of the full em- 
ployment bill are committed, without 
qualification, to the principle that the 
Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility of assuring continuing full employ- 
ment opportunities. 

This responsibility also is clearly stated 
in the provision of section 2 of H. R. 2202, 
which reads: 

It is the policy of the United States to 
assure the existence at all times of sufficient 
employment opportunities to enable all 


Americans * * * freely to exercise this 
right (to employment). 


This provision has been attacked and 
will be increasingly attacked by those 
who are against full employment. The 
sponsors of the bill will not compromise 
on this question 

As the Secretary of the Treasury, Fred 
Vinson, has stated: 

Clearly it cannot be the responsibility of 
businessmen alone to prevent unemploy- 
ment. We must face the fact that all of us 
have a responsibility to see that our economic 
system works efficiently, that there are jobs 
for men and women able and willing to work. 
When we are confronted with problems of 
national scope involving collective responsi- 
bility we must look to the National Govern- 
ment, acting for all the people to take the 
leadership in their solution. Let there be no 
misunderstanding as to the meaning of the 
word “assure.” It is more than a mere-pious 
hope—a mere paper promise to be kept to 
the ear and broken to the hope. It means 
the assumption of a definite moral responsi- 
bility. It does not, of course, mean that 
every individual will be led by the hand 
from one job to another. 


Third. We are committed to the prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government must 
make full use of all its powers and func- 
tions relating to employment and pro- 
duction and must in addition specifically 
pledge its financial resources to make 
good on the assurance of continuing full 
employment opportunities. 

No stone must be left unturned in our 
efforts to obtain the highest feasible levels 
of employment and production with the 
lowest feasible amount of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure. But to the 
extent that continuing full employment 

annot otherwise be assured, we must 

provide sufficient useful investment and 
expenditure by the Federal Government 
to assure the existence of employment 
opportunities for all who are able and 
willing to work. 

This provision will be attacked, and is 
already being attacked, by those who pre- 
fer to spend billions for relief after we 
have a depression, rather than to use 
useful public expenditure as a means of 
preventing depression. On this point, I 
should like to quote a recent statement 
by Mr. Harold Smith, Director of the 
Budget: 

Several critics of the full-employment bill 
have suggested that the bill is designed to 
pave the way for huge deficit spending. This 
is a distortion of the meaning of the bill. I 
believe it was the intention of the authors 
to reach the objective—full employment— 
with maximum reliance on private enterprise 
and minimum reliance on Government 
spending. 

It is my conviction that a policy designed 
to prevent depression and unemployment is 
the best contribution we can make to hold 
down Federal expenditures and the public 
debt. 
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Fourth. We believe that the President 
should submit to Congress every year 
a national production and employment 
budget. This budget should include the 
proposed economic goals for the Nation— 
in terms of employment opportunities, 
production of goods and services needed 
to provide such employment opportuni- 
ties, and the amount of consumption we 
require in order to absorb the goods and 
services that are produced at full em- 
ployment. It should include his ap- 
praisal of growth and foreseeable eco- 
nomic trends—in terms of employment, 
production, and consumption. And, 
finally, it should include the general out- 
lines of the administration’s program to 
assure continuing full employment. 

Since the introduction of the bill, the 
idea of having a National Budget of this 
type has been generally accepted. 

Fifth, and finally, we believe that the 
United States Congress, through a Joint 
Committee on the National Budget, must 
take the responsibility for considering 
and acting upon the President’s program 
asawhole. The Congress must take the 
responsibility for considering and act- 
ing upon all specific legislation within 
the framework of its approved, coordi- 
nated program for full employment. 
This provision of the Full Employment 
Bill has also received widespread en- 
dorsement. 

The controversial principles I have 
listed have been firmly and specifically 
endorsed by President Truman, Secretary 
of the Treasury Fred Vinson, Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Labor. Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
Director of the Budget Harold Smith, 
Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace, 
and other officials in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

These principles have whole-heartedly 
and specifically seen endorsed by in- 
numerable businessmen, by representa- 
tives of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Hebrew faiths, by mayors, the American 
Federation of Labor, the Railroad Labor 
Executives Association, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the United 
Mine Workers, and by a large number 
of other national organizations: Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
American Association of Social Workers, 
American Jewish Congress, Americans 
United for World Organization, Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, Business 
Men of America, Inc., Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, Disabled American Veterans, 
Hosiery Wholesalers National Associa- 
tion, Independent Citizens’ Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, 
League of Women Shoppers, Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, National Board of 
Y. W. C. A., National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, National Citizens Political 
Action Committee, National Conference 
of Jewish Women, National Consumers 
League, National Council of Negro 
Women, National Council of Scientific, 
Professional, Art and White Collar Or- 
ganizations, National Council for the 
Social Studies, National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, National 
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Farmers Union, National Lawyers’ Guild, 
National Urban League, National 
Women’s Trade Union League of Amer- 
ica, Non-Partisan Council of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, Synagogue Council of 
America, Union for Democratic Action, 
United Christian Council for Democracy, 
United Council for Church Women, 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
United Steel Workers of America, 
W.I.V.E.S. 

Above all these are the principles 
which the authors and the sponsors of 
this bill have staked out as representing 
the essential prerequisites to full em- 
ployment and full production in the post- 
war period. We have written these prin- 
ciples in this bill. Minor changes may be 
made; we will not compromise on basic 
principles. We would rather see this bill 
defeated than to have these principles 
emasculated. 

In this moment in history, our hopes 
for world peace and for the very preser- 
vation of the human race, depend to a 
large degree on whether or not we Amer- 
icans can maintain a healthy and ex- 
panding economy, and avoid a depression 
that would plunge the world into eco- 
nomic chaos. 

With so much in the balance, the spon- 
sors of the full employment bill will make 
no compromise with those short-sighted 
individuals who are opposed to full em- 
ployment. We will grant no concessions 
to those faint-hearted souls who believe 
that full employment is impossible in our 
free enterprise system. 

We shall press forward toward swift 
passage of this bill. 

We shall then move forward toward 
development of our comprehensive full 
employment program in all the basic 
fields of Federal action—taxation, agri- 
culture, small business, housing, social 
security, wages and hours, and so on—to 
translate the promises of the bill into a 
living reality to all Americans who are 
able and willing to work and make ef- 
fective the right to employment for those 
who wish to exercise it. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman states 


this bill will be opposed by those who do ° 


not believe in and who do not want to 
obtain full employment. I do not know 
what position personally I shall take on 
the bill because I have not read it. But 
would the gentleman be more specific in 
pointing out who these people are who 
do not want full employment in this 
country? 

' Mr. OUTLAND. I should be glad to 
refer the gentleman to an article in a 
national business magazine of a few 
weeks ago in which it was said that an 
unemployment pool of between three and 
five million people in this country is a 
good thing for America. I also recall a 
statement that was made by the mayor 
of a certain city to the effect that depres- 
sions are a good thing for the American 
people and that depressions are whole- 
some. May I also say that I hope very 
much the gentleman will read the bill 
and would welcome him as a member of 
our steering committee. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SparKMAN). The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Is not the gentleman 
willing to concede that most of the little 
and big businessmen of this country and 
98 percent of the thinking people of this 
country want full employment? [If so, 
the gentleman cannot afford to indict 
men or organizations, including millions 
of business people and millions of farm- 
ers, or the Members of this Congress who 
believe this is the wrong approach to the 
problem. The gentleman’s indictment is 
much too broad. 

Mr. OUTLAND. I may say, in answer 
to the gentleman, that I am not indicting 
anyone. May I say, too, that there are 
people all over the country who pay lip 
service to full employment but are not 
willing to take concrete steps to achieve 
it. 

Mr. VURSELL. There are people on 
this floor who will pay lip service to full 
employment probably for political pur- 
poses. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Anyone who treats 
the full employment bill as a political 
proposition or from a partisan stand- 
point is toying with human suffering. I 
will join with you in condemning him. 
However, I am certain the gentleman 
must realize that we cannot have full 
employment merely by hoping for it. 
Wishing, alone, will not bring jobs. We 
must work and we must plan if we are to 
achieve such a goal. Many different ap- 
proaches can be made. I do believe that 
H. R. 2202 is the first important step, 
and I sincerely trust that the Members 
of this House, regardless of partisan af- 
filiation, will get solidly behind it. I hope 
that as many members of the minority as 
of the majority party will join with me 
in putting this bill across. It is not 
partisan and should not be made parti- 
san. There may be honest disagreement. 
I certainly think there may be honest 
disagreement on any controversial issue. 
This bill is an enabling act only; it states 
a policy, and it seems to me that that 
policy cannot very well be controverted 
by anyone who truly desires full employ- 
ment in the United States. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 19, at the conclusion of the leg- 
islative program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The Speaker pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O’Too.s! is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


TREATMENT OF RETURNING VETERANS 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many of the Members of the House, 
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knowing that the New York Port of Em- 
barkation headquarters is in my district, 
have been inquiring of me as to the type 
of treatment men returning from over- 
seas receive. I feel it best rather than 
to reply to them individually to make a 
statement here on the floor of the House 
as in that way, I can reach the greatest 
number of Members. 

The New York Port of Embarkation 
has been the greatest embarkation point 
in the United States. From Pearl] Har- 
bor to VE-day, the New York port 
shipped 3,080,355 soldiers and 35,213,037 
tons of supplies to the European theater. 
This achievement completely dwarfed all 
previous military movements and led the 
Army to call the New York Port of Em- 
barkation the greatest port of war the 
world has ever known. 

Now, under the direction of Maj. Gen. 
Clarence H. Kells, the New York Port of 
Embarkation is setting newer and greater 
records. One of every two home-bound 
American soldiers passes through the 
piers and staging areas of the New York 
Port of Embarkation, and few remain 
there more than 24 to 36 hours before 
continuing on their way. 

From VE-day through August 25, a 
total of 510,090 American soldiers de- 
barked at the New York Port of Embark- 
ation and. about 500,000 more came 
through other east-coast ports. That 
means that the New York Port of Em- 
barkation handled a daily average of 
4,465 soldiers. , 

For the month of May 54,187 troops 
returned through the New York port of 
embarkation, 86 percent of them on 85 
American troop ships, and 14 percent of 
them on 5 British troop ships. 

_ For the month of June 132,948 troops 
came back through New York’s great. port 
of war, 79 percent of them on 134 Ameri- 
can troop ships, and 21 percent of them 
on 3 British troop ships. 

For the month of July the returns in- 
creased to 140,901, 78 percent on 163 
American transports, and 22 percent on 9 
British transports. The incomplete fig- 
ure for August up to the 25th is 182,054 
soldiers who have come through the New 
York port of embarkation. It is expect- 
ed that the peak load will not be reached 
until November. 

This monumental job which is being 
carried out under the direction of the 
Army Transportation Corps is Ameri- 
ca’s guaranty from the Army that every 
single soldier who is not needed for oc- 
cupation duty in Europe will come home 
quickly. 

I know that the average Member of 
the House is more interested in the ac- 
tual treatment these men receive, more 
interested in the humane side than in 
cold statistics. 

Every ship that returns from Europe 
and enters the port of New York passes 
my home. With this opportunity and 
coupled with the fact that I have made 
personal trips down the harbor to meet 
some of the ships gives me first-hand in- 
formation that I will endeavor to de- 
scribe to you. 

As the transport comes in from th 
ocean to the mouth of the Lower Bay, it 
is met by the private boat of the com- 
manding general of the New York Port 
of Embarkation. Also present in the 
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waters are a former Central Railway of 
New Jersey boat that has been taken 
over by the Transportation Corps of the 
Army, together with a yacht known as 
Miss America. On the former Jersey 
Central boat are the press and several 
hundred civilian employees of the port 
of embarkation. On the Miss America 
isa WAC band. All three of these boats 
accompany the transport from the time 
she enters the Lower Bay until the mo- 
ment that she docks either in the North 
river or at Staten Island. The people 
on these accompanying ships do every- 
thing that is humanly possible to make 
it known to the veterans that they are 
happy to have them back and that they 
have been missed. 

As the transport passes the Fort 
Hamilton Military Reservation, the sol- 
diers see a gigantic sign, “Welcome 
Home—Well Done.” Every ship in the 
harbor has been alerted by General 
Kells as to the time of arrival of each 
transport, and as she proceeds up the 
bay and the river each ship in the harbor 
salutes with three blasts of a whistle 
which is answered in return by the 
transport. 

The Army Transportation Division 
has requested that all of the hundreds 
of piers in the harbor be decorated and 
the pier owners have responded magnifi- 
cently. The entire water front presents 
a festive appearance to those on board 
the ship. when they see the red, white, 
and blue signs expressing such senti- 
ments as “Our Heroes, Welcome Home,” 
“We Thank You.” 

By this time the men on the trans- 
ports being aware of the fuss that is be- 
ing made over them have become so joy- 
ous that it amounts almost to a hysteria. 
Their cries of delight can be heard on 
the Brooklyn, Jersey, Staten Island, and 
Manhattan shores. The ship is finally 
docked at a pier that is spotlessly clean 
and decorated with thousands of flags 
and “Welcome home” banners. 

The men are then immediately taken 
by train to either Camp Kilmer, near 
New Brunswick, N. J., commanded by 
Col. Cecil L. Rutledge, or to Camp 
Shanks, near Orangeburg, N. Y., com- 
manded by Col. H. D. W. Riley. 

When the train pulls into either of 
these camps, there is a truck alongside of 
each railroad coach. The men’s baggage 
is loaded aboard by prisoners of war. 
Then our veterans march to a theater 
about 600 feet away where they are wel- 
comed by the commanding officer of the 
camp. This is something that I wish 
every Member of Congress could see. AS 
the men march into the theater they find 
the stage occupied by a jazz band that is 
making some real hot licks. The men go 
crazy and whoop it up all during the 
music. After three or four numbers are 
played, the commanding officer addresses 
the men, thanking them for the splendid 
job that they have done and assuring 
them that they are. welcome and that 
during their stay in the camp every ef- 
fort will be made to prove the truthful- 
ness of this statement. He then informs 
them of the essential movements they 
must make and assures them if they will 
cooperate, and he is sure they will, they 
will be out of the camp and on the way 
to their homes the next day. This state- 
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ment brings down the roof. The com- 
manding officer then informs them that 
a major will address them and inform 
each unit as to which barrack they will 
be assigned and that their baggage is 
already at the barrack. 

By this time the men are delighted at 
the service they are receiving. The 
commanding officer further informs 
them that as soon as they receive new 
equipment, which will be within the next 
hour, they will be compelled to go to the 
mess hall where they must eat as much 
steak, ice cream, and drink as much milk 
as they can hold. By that time one 
would think that the theater was going 
to be taken apart. 

A major follows the commanding offi- 
cer and instructs the men as to the 
whereabouts of the various points of 
interest on the post and then informs 
each unit as to the exit they will use. 
The band then plays God Bless America 
and it is indeed an impressive sight to 
hear about fourteen hundred of these 
fine young Americans who have come 
through so much sing with the greatest 
of gusto and the greatest of sincerity 
this fine song. 

I have accompanied these men tc the 
mess hall and I can say with the utmost 
sincerity that the Army Transportation 
Corps deserves the highest of praise for 
the meal that it gives the veterans. The 
last day I was there they were served 
steak, mashed potatoes, peas, string 
beans, corn, a head of lettuce with dress- 
ing, ice cream, and all of the milk they 
could drink. When the first man walks 
down the line with his tray filled and the 
other men see it, the shouts they let out 
would lead you to believe that they had 
not eaten in years. After all are served 
and seated at the tables, there is not a 
sound in the large hall. This is the 
greatest tribute that can be paid to the 
food and the manner in which it is 
served. 

During my visits I have spoken with 
hundreds of men and without exception 
they shower the highest of praise upon 
the Transportation Corps for the 
thoughtful and courteous manner in 
which they have been received by both 
the officers and the enlisted men. 

It is a pleasure to see colonels, majors, 
and captains walking among the men 
asking, “Are you satisfied? Is there any- 
thing that can be done for you?” This 
could happen only in one army—the 
Army of the United States. 

At the camps there are hundreds of 
telephones with numerous operators 
anxious to serve these men and to 
premptly place their calls to all corners 
of the country so that their parents and 
loved ones may know they are home and 
may have the pleasure of a few words 
with them. Each of the posts has thea- 
ters, recreation halls, and USO clubs, 
which are used to the fullest extent by 
the returning veterans. 

It must be borne in mind that all of 
these facilities that are extended to the 
men and the prompt and efficient man- 
ner in which they are put through the 
camps and started for their homes is 
something that could not be done in a 
helter-skelter fashion. The handling 
of each individual necessitates 112 sep- 
arate items of checking, clerical work, 
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and other details. It is a monumental 
task and once again we must doff our 
hats to the efficient manner in which the 
Transportation Corps has solved this de- 
vious problem. 

I have been critical on many occasions 
of the Army, but where credit is due it is 
but just that it be given. 

Let me in my humble way on behalf of 
myself and of the hundreds of men from 
my community who have passed through 
these camps say, “Well done, General 
Gross, well done, General Kells, and all 
of your efficient and willing command.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. WooprurFr] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


BRITISH SEEK UNITED STATES BILLIONS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Lord John Maynard Keynes, 
the British economist, who has not felt 
it amiss to offer his gratuitous advice in 
American governmental fiscal affairs in 
the past, under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, is back in this country again. 
Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, 
and a delegation of British supersales- 
men came to Washington for the purpose 
of asking the United States for an out- 
right cash gift of billions of dollars, or 
an interest-free, long-term loan to 
finance rehabilitation of British trade 
and industry. 

It was only a few days before this 
British delegation arrived in Washing- 
ton that Mr. Harold Laski, the leading 
Socialist of Great Britain, and chairman 
of the British Labor Party, informed 
America to attend to its own business, 
and said: 

We have to persuade * * * America to 
accept our full right to experiment with our 
own lives on our own terms. The age of 
capitalism is drawing to a close. 


Every American, I think, will agree 
that the British have the right to con- 
duct their affairs in any way they see fit 
so long as we are not called upon to 
finance such experiments in socialism as 
they care to make. 

Apparently Lord Keynes and his Brit- 
ish delegation want America to give 
them five or six billions of dollars with 
which the British Socialists may experi- 
ment with their own lives in their own 
way, and some large part of which they 
may use to finance their effort to bring 
the age of capitalism to a close. 

There was much cool insolence exhib- 
ited by Lord Keynes in his press confer- 
ence with American correspondents. 
When asked specific questions, which he 
did not choose to answer, he coolly in- 
formed his questioners that their interro- 
gations were “somewhat premature.” 
He did state flatly, however, according 
to the newspaper reports, that he did 
not favor negotiation of an interest- 
bearing commercial loan with the United 
States. He also said he did not favor 
Great Britain having to work herself out 
of her postwar economic difficulties 
through her own resources and without 
aid from the United States. 
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He announced that the British delega- 
tion wanted financial aid from the United 
States and, in addition thereto, “a liberal 
American trade and tariff also.” 

In other words, the British want, not 
only our money but our markets also. 
They will not be satisfied with our shirts, 
but insist upon our pants as well. 

It would be well for the American peo- 
ple to keep in mind that it was this same 
Lord Keynes who advocated the British 
repudiation of its First World War debts. 

He tells the American people through 
the correspondents at his press confer- 
ence that “an easy course would be nego- 
tiation of a commercial loan without 
considering Britain’s ability to repay it. 
He said, however, that the British do not 
favor such an expedient, and that his 
Government was not in the mood to re- 
peat the experience of the last war debts. 
He added that he believed the United 
States similarly did not want a recur- 
rence of the experience with the First 
World War debts. Need I add that he 
was correct in his statement that Amer- 
ica does not want a repetition of the 
defaults and the Uncle Shylock accusa- 
tions which followed the First World 
War? 

Lord Keynes then proposed that per- 
haps a long-term, interest-free loan 
might solve the problem. Refusing to 
make any comment on the $19,500,000,000 
of lend-lease, advanced by the, United 
States to the British Empire during the 
war just closed and payment by the 
United States of a share of the war costs 
incurred by Britain prior to American 
entry in the war, this cool British gentle- 
man finally took the position that 
Britain’s difficulties are the concern of 
the world, and the particular concern of 
the United States, and that we should 
feel ourselves fully repaid if we succeed 
in helping Britain back on her feet as a 
world power. 

Before extending further gifts or loans 
to Britain, or anyone else, we should 
carefully consider how they have treated 
us in connection with previous gifts and 
loans, whether they have been as scrupu- 
lous in discharging their obligations tous 
in a way a debtor should if he expects fur- 
ther accommodation. 

As of July 1, 1945, Great Britain owed 
the American people on the debt acquired 
during and following the First World 
War the colossal sum of $6,664,000,000— 
(6,664 million dollars). On this debt she 
has not paid a dollar on either principal 
or interest since December 15, 1933. 
Under these circumstances it is needless 
for me to say that no more brazen and 
insolent proposition has ever been made 
to the American people by responsible 
officials of any foreign government at 
any time in the past. If we were to 
accept the Keynes-Laski doctrine, Amer- 
ica would be expected to finance all the 
rest of the world, regardless of the deple- 
tion of our own resources, or the hard- 
ships on our own people. We could then 
expect, if we were stupid enough to ac- 
cede to any such proposition, to be told 
to mind our own business thereafter. 

This British economist insults the in- 
telligence of the American people when 
he proposes or even suggests a long- 
term, interest-free loan. If Britain re- 
pudiated her interest-bearing loans, as 
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she did, after we had voluntarily re- 
duced the same by 50 percent, how could 
we expect her ever to liquidate non- 
interest-bearing loans? If the loan pro- 
vided no interest, there would be no in- 
centive for Britain or any other country 
to repay. It would be easier, simpler, 
and more sensible for them just to let it 
ride forever. It is obvious such a loan 
would not be a loan; it would be a gift. 

For cool assumption, supercilious pre- 
sumption, and weird economic figuring, 
it would be very difficult to beat John 
Maynard Keynes and Harold Laski. 

Their attitude is that in some way the 
United States was responsible for 
Britain’s suffering during the war. They 
appear to think that the world owes 
Britain a living and that the American 
taxpayers ought to pay their bills. Their 
thesis is that we, having saved Britain’s 
Empire in two different wars, and having 
spent hundreds of billions of dollars and 
more than 300,000 lives doing it, have ob- 
ligated ourselves to continue to pay Brit- 
ain’s debts, furnish her our American 
markets, finance her political experi- 
ments, and keep our mouths shut if we 
do not like the way Britain conducts 
herself. 

One wonders what has become of that 
proud Britannia who ruled the waves and 
asked no odds of the world in the cen- 
turies gone by? One wonders what has 
happened to the British spirit of rugged 
self-confidence? This is hat-in-the- 
hand mission which Britain sends over 
here. They do not even say “please give 
us more billions added to the billions you 
have already given us.” They said in- 
stead, in effect, “give us more billions, or 
we will come and sit on your doorstep and 
starve to death. We will give up our na- 
tional pride, and our national economy, 
and we will go into a hysteria of economic 
chaos unless you people of America are 
willing to support us as a nation in the 
style to which we would like to become 
accustomed.” 

It might be pertinent to this discus- 
sion to recall that back in the days when 
England was the first world power, she 
didn’t run around handing India, or any 
other of her colonies, to say nothing of 
other countries and nations, billions of 
dollars, just because John Bull wanted 
to be a good fellow. In the days gone by, 
when she loaned money, and when her 
nationals loaned money, she demanded 
repayment—and she always saw that she 
collected in full. 


It seems not to have occurred to these - 


British gentlemen that we ourselves in 
the United States of America face a 
threat of unemployment of the first 
magnitude. It seems not to have oc- 
curred to these British gentlemen that we 
have spent more money in this war than 
all of our allies combined, and that our 
national debt is greater than that of all 
seekers of billions combined.. It seems 
not to have occurred to these British 
gentlemen that we will have millions and 
millions of our own men and women from 
the armed forces to find employment for, 
and that we will have hundreds of thou- 
sands of them requiring pensions, voca- 
tional training, and other aids in order 
to readjust themselves to the postwar 
economy of America. It seems not to 
have occurred to these British gentle- 
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men that when we went into this war to 
help them out, not one of our own grave 
domestic problems had been solved, and 
that those problems, obscured and ag- 
gravated by the war, will now confront 
us for a solution. And certainly they 
will not wait until we have first solved 
all of Britain’s problems. 

We ourselves are partly to blame for 
the cool effrontery of the national lead- 
ers of other ccuntries—England, France, 
Russia—who tell us that, unless we 
finance them, world without end, that 
they will sit down and permit them- 
selves to become infected by an economic 
plague with which later they will infect 
us. 

No man today can tell the American 
people what it is going to cost us in terms 
of both men and money to continue to 
help police Europe and Japan. No man 
can tell what enormous expenditures 
are going to be necessary in our own 
country to enable us to weather the 
storms and stresses which will beat upon 
us in this postwar era we have just en- 
tered. 

These British gentlemen give not the 
slightest consideration to America’s 
problems. Not one single foreign nation 
has so much as suggested to America 
“how can we help you in your postwar 
recovery?” Wo; quite to the contrary, 
in every language of the globe almost, 
these national rulers and officials have, 
with hands outstretched to America, set 
up the cry of give, give, give. 

Too many people, during the war ap- 
parently, were for America last and all 
the rest of the world first. The rash, 
irresponsible, and unjustified promises 
made to all the peoples of the world by 
the Lord Bountifuls of the New Deal ad- 
ministration during the war have en- 
couraged every foreign country to be- 
lieve that we have inexhaustible re- 
sources, hearts as big as the universe— 
and not very much intelligence. 

It is time now for Americans to begin 
to think of America first. We are willing 
to help the other peoples of the world to 
help themselves back to sanity and pros- 
perity, but only a sound, prosperous, free, 
and financially solvent America can do 
that. 

Let us not forget there will always be 
our America if we do not give it away. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Regs] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ 
PREFERENCE ACT 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 17, 1945, just prior to the recess, 
I called the attention of Congress to the 
unjust manner in which the reduction- 
in-force regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission were prejudicing the rights 
of veterans and career-service employees 
in the Federal Government. I stated if 
corrective measures were not adopted by 
the time the House reconvened I would 
introduce an amendment to the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act which would make 
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it mandatory upon the Commission to 
issue regulations which would fully pro- 
tect the veteran and the career-service 
employee. 

The situation is growing steadily 
worse. I am approached on all sides by 
civil-service employees, both veterans 
and nonveterans, who report that the 
reduction-in-force regulations are not 
only a violation of the law but are un- 
reasonable and designed primarily to 
protect nonveteran and war-service em- 
ployees. 

After reviewing the reduction-in-force 
regulations of the Commission it is quite 
obvious that neither the spirit nor the 
letter of the Veterans’ Preference Act is 
being observed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Veterans are being eliminated 
from the Federal service while war-serv- 
ice employees are being retained. Ca- 
reer-service employees with long years of 
experience before the war are being dis- 
charged, while war-service appointees 
are being retained. 

The provision of law upon which the 
Commission relies for its reduction-in- 
force regulation .is, it is true, loosely 
drawn for the purpose of giving suf- 
ficient latitude to the Commission so that 
fair and equitable regulations could be 
promulgated. Instead of strictly inter- 
preting the broad language of the stat- 
ute and observing. the obvious intent of 
Congress, the Commission has, in my 
opinion, used section 12 of the act as a 
device for the protection of nonveteran 
war-service appointees. 

Therefore, I propose that before this 
situation gets entirely out of hand, and 
the words “career service” become abso- 
lutely meaningless, that Congress spe- 
cifically define the method by which re- 
ductions in force shall take place in the 
Federal Government. I should like to 
state that, by all means, reduction in 
Federal personnel should take place at a 
faster rate than is now being accom- 
plished. However, there are two prob- 
lems, one the actual reduction in force 
and the other the manner in which it 
is done. Today I am talking about the 
manner in which it is being done. Ata 
later date I shall devote quite some time 
to the question of just how much our 
Federal employment has been reduced 
Since VJ-day. 

Iam today introducing a bill to amend 
the Veterans’ Preference Act by striking 
out section 12 of that act and substitut- 
ing language which will make it manda- 
tory on the Commission when reductions 
in force are made to give primary effect 
to military preference and secondary ef- 
fect to length of total Federal service and 
minimum effect to efficiency ratings. Of 
course, if any employee is not performing 
Satisfactory service, he should be sepa- 
rated regardless of reduction in force. 
In other words, those employees in any 
Federal agency entitled to military pref- 
erence would be the last to go when a 
reduction in force is necessary in any 
agency, and next to last will be those 
who have the greatest length of total 
Federal service. The misplaced em- 
phasis on efficiency ratings by the Civil 
Service Commission at the present time 
renders inoperative both the military 
preference and length-of-service provi- 
Slons of the existing law. 
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Under its academic methods, the Com- 
mission has been too prone to rely upon 
the efficiency ratings as a basis for the 
retention of Federal employees. Let 
there be no misunderstanding. Effi- 
ciency ratings in administrative and per- 
sonnel management have their proper 
place; but when it comes to depriving 
an employee of his livelihood on the hair- 
line distinction between a “very good” 
and a “good” efficiency rating, this 
academic devotion to subjective values is 
going a little too far, particularly if the 
employee in question has seen military 
service. 

I shall ask for immediate hearings on 
this bill because I think action should be 
taken immediately before the depart- 
ments and agencies eliminate more vet- 
erans or career-service employees. The 
misinterpretation of the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion leaves no alternative. It is a situa- 
tion which should have been corrected 
a long time ago. I have been relying 
upon the Civil Service Commission to 
rectify its mistakes and amend its regu- 
lations. That it has not seen fit to do 
so is evidenced by the fact that further 
regulations have been issued in recent 
months which depart even further from 
the Veterans’ Preference Act than did 
the original reduction-in-force regu- 
lations. 

I predict that if this bill is not consid- 
ered immediately. and favorable action 
is not taken upon it or something similar 
to it almost every Member of the House 
and the Senate will be deluged with let- 
ters, phone calls, and personal calls from 
veterans and career-service employees in 
the Federal service whose rights are 
being violated by arbitrary regulations 
which do not follow the intent of Con- 
gress. Therefore, I urge speedy consid- 
eration and enactment of this legislation. 


RETURN OF SOLDIERS IMPRISONED BY 
JAPANESE IN BURMA AND THAILAND 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I returned from Casablanca with a group 
of our own GI’s who have been impris- 
oned by the Japanese in Burma and 
Thailand for three and one half years. 
Merely to associate with these boys was 
one of the greatest privileges that I have 
ever had. 

I am asking permission to insert the 
names and home addresses in the REcorD 
at this point, and I urge their Congress- 
men to contact them. 

Those boys have been through hell, 
but their appreciation of the things that 
this Nation stands for is clear and beau- 
tiful. 

To meet and talk with them is truly to 
rediscover the greatness of this Nation, 
for the things that are really worthy of 
our national life are deeply engraved in 
their hearts. 

I found them, without exception, al- 
most worshiping the memory of a-Dutch 
doctor, one Henry Hekking, whose ad- 
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dress I am asking permission to insert 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Dr. Henry Hekking, Off-V. Gez, De- 
partment V, Oorlog, Java. 

Dr. Hekking was at once the big 
brother as well as the practitioner for 
these boys, They insist that their be- 
ing alive today is probably because of 
him. Medicines, of course, were meager 
and not always available, but Dr. Hek- 
king, with his vast knowledge of tropi- 
cal medicine, was able to disappear in 
the jungle and come back with the herbs, 
roots, and other things necessary to ward 
off diseases. It is my hope that our 
Nation’s Government will properly rec- 
ognize and reward this unsung Dutch 
doctor for his glorious work in preserving 
the lives of some of our most valuable 
citizens. 


I was most happy to find that one of 
my own constituents was well and being 
hospitalized in Calcutta. George Good- 
win, whose home is in the Colockum Val- 
ley, south of Wenatchee, Wash. George 
came out of Burma with an intestinal 
disorder but will be home soon. His pal, 
Arthur Smith, of Abilene, Tex., told me 
that George was well and happy when he 
last saw him. They became close pals 
during their long imprisonment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Recorp at this point the 
names of those who were on the plane 
with me, also the address of Dr. Henry 
Hekking. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Earl Weiss, 809 Quincy Street, Plainview, 
Tex. 

Odos Hendrick, 3400 South Ryan Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Clifford R. Johnson, Jacksboro, Tex. 

Charles E. Worthington, Jacksboro, Tex. 

Johnnie W. Buck, Decatur, Tex. 

Jack D. Key, Decatur, Tex. 

Arthur E. Smith, Abilene, Tex. 

Audie D. Rickel, Pratem, Mo. 

Ellison P. Leathenwood, Box 104, Jermyn, 
Tex. 

J. R. Morris, 1320 Twenty-eighth Street, 
Lubbock, Tex. 

D. Williamson, 1016 Ninth Street, Lubbock, 
Tex. 

Garth S. Oliver, Jacksboro, Tex. 

Ardie M. Mabe, 1227 Oxford Street, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

James M. Cooper, Jacksboro, Tex. 

Cc. J. England, Lometa, Tex. 

George Embrock, Hawarden, Iowa. 

Raymond D. Reed, 1221 South Lake Street, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

LaVern A. Curley, Route 3, Monroe, Mich. 

Lawrence Snake, Washita, Okla. 

Stanley J. Galbraith, 209 Third Street, 
South Virginia, Minn. 

Joe J. Garcia, 504 W. Jackson Street, Har- 
lingen, Tex. 

Dr. Henry Hekking, Off-V. Gez, Depart- 
ment V, Oorlog, Java. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3907. An act to provide for adminis- 
tration of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
by a Surplus Property Administratcr. 
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BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R.3907. An act to provide for adminis- 
tration of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
by a Surplus Property Administrator. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, September 17, 1945, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, September 27, 1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. on H. R. 1751, to 
authorize the course of instruction at 
the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy to be given to not exceeding 20 
persons at a time from the American 
Republics, other than the United States. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


679. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated June 7, 1945, 
submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers and illustrations, on a review 
of reports on Red River and tributaries, Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, for 
flocd control on Bayou Pierre in the vicinity 
of Shreveport, La., requested by resolutions of 
the Committee on Flood Control, House of 
Representatives, adopted on November 12, 
1941, and November 24, 1942, and a resolution 
of the Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, adopted on October 28, 1941 
(H. Doc. No. 285); to the Committee on Flocd 
Control and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 

680. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a recom- 
mendation for reductions in certain wartime 
appropriations (H. Doc. No. 286); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3871. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
of Kansas; with amendment (Rept. No. 946). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on 
Roads. H. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolu- 
tion providing that the war emergency has 
been relieved to an extent which will justify 
proceeding with the highway construction 
program under the Federal-aid Highway Act 
of 1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 947). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Patents. 
H. R. 3424. A bill to permit renewal of certain 
trade-mark registrations after expiry thereof, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
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(Rept. No. 948). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. H. 
Res. 342. Resolution providing for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 1196, a bill to make per- 
manent the judgeship provided for by the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge for 
the eastern and western districts of Missouri”, 
approved December 24, 1942; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 949). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
$43. Resolution providing for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 520, a bill to facilitate settlement 
of returning veterans on farms in projects 
constructed, operated, and maintained by the 
Bureau of Reclamation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 950). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
344. Resolution providing for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 225, to quiet 
the titles of the respective States, and others, 
to lands beneath tidewaters and lands be- 
neath navigable waters within the boundaries 
of such States and to prevent further cloud- 
ing of such titles; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 951). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 4057. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of retired pay to certain retired judges 
of the police and municipal courts of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 4058. A bill to stop inductions into 
the land or naval forces, and to provide for 
prompt discharge or release from active duty 
of certain members of such forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 4059. A bill to provide for the general 
welfare by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for the health and 
welfare of mothers and children and for 
services to crippled children, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 4060. A bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion for payment to the Osage Tribe of 
Indians on account of their lands sold by the 
United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4061. A bill to extend to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army the same retire- 
ment benefits as are applicable to enlisted 
personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4062. A bill to provide for the dis- 
charge from the armed forces of certain 
married men; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4063. A bill to stop inductions under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H.R. 4064. A bill to prohibit the compul- 
sory service in any occupation forces of mem- 
bers of the armed forces who have served 
overseas during World War II; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. R. 4065. A bill to amend the act of July 
4, 1836 (5 Stat. 107), entitled “An act to 
reorganize the General Land Office’; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 4066. A bill to amend the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws to deny admis- 
sion to the United States of all aliens who 
are unable to establish good moral character; 
to the Committee on Immigratiom and Natu- 
ralization, 
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By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 4067. A bill to amend Revised Statute 
4131 (46 U. S. C. 221); to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 4068. A bill to provide for aid in in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped areas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4069. A bill to provide for the protec- 
tion of veterans and career-service em- 
ployees in connection with reductions in 
force in the Federal service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R.4070. A bill to provide for water- 
pollution-control activities in the United 
States Public Health Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Herbors. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. Con. Res. 84. Concurrent resolution to 
terminate the effectiveness of certain provi- 
sions of the Second War Powers Act, 1942; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. Con. Res. 85. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the date of the termination of 
hostilities in the present war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. J. Res. 239. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study and investigation with respect to 
the establishment ane operation of a na- 
tional lottery for the benefit of disabled war 
veterans; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. Res. 345. Resolution to investigate the 
future of the atomic bomb, etc.; to the 
Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland: 

H. R, 4071. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
R. Hammett, Jr.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4072. A bill for the relief of Danicl 
Sigler and Frederick P. Vogelsang 3d; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 4073. A bill for the relief of Jesse 

Lawrence Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HOLMES of Washington: 

H.R. 4074. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Burnison; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 4075. A bill for the relief of Elwood 

L. Keeler; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. NEELY: 

H.R. 4076. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Earl W. Newlon; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H. R. 4077. A bill for the relief of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Wheeling, a corpo- 
ration, committee for Louis Horkheimer, an 
incompetent person, surviving member of 
the firm of Horkheimer Bros., a copartner- 
ship doing business in Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Ernest S. Horkheimer, administrator cum 
testamento annexo de bonis nun of the estate 
of Julius Horkheimer, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 4078. A bill for the relief of Claude 

Chappelle; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1157. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of Allen T. Frams and 561 citizens of 
Meeteetse, Wyo., in favor of H. R. 2000; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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1158. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mrs. H. L. 
Shaw and other citizens of Howell County, 
Mo., urging the passage of House bill 2082; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MonbAy, SEPTEMBER 17, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord, in Thy holy name we 
would draw apart and acknowledge Thy 
ebounding mercy and seek the kingdom 
of heaven which lies within us. Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us that we should be 
called the children of God! We thank 
Thee that Thou dost measure Thy jus- 
tice by love, rather than Thy love by 
justice. 

O Thou Christ, peace so long desired 
has come to our country; grant that it 
may not be defeated by the costly and 
dangerous fog of disunity. We pray that 
we, as a people, may be in harmony with 
the necessities and aspirations of all true 
patriots. As each succeeding day brings 
new duties, prosper the works of Thy 
servants; make us more earnest, more 
full of faith, more empty of self, and more 
willing to accept Thy guidance. Thou 
mighty fortress, Thou bulwark never 
failing, guide our citizens in every criti- 
cal emergency, united by one aim, ruled 
by one purpose—love for our country and 
for our fellow men, and praise be unto 
Thee forever. In the name of Him who 
spake as never man spake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, September 14, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
thatthe Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 241. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ruby 
H. Hunsucker. 

H.R. 799. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Stanley E. Smallwood; to the legal guard- 
lan of Frank Carter, Jr., a minor; to the 
legal guardian of Donald R. Keithley, a 
minor; to Keithley Bros. Garage; 

H.R.999. An act for the relief of Lily L. 
Carren; 

H.R.1057. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Margaret Hockenberry, a 
minor; 

H. R. 1257. An act for the relief of George 
C. Tyler and Doris M. Tyler; 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of George 
E. Baker; 

H.R. 1564. An act for the relief of William 
W. Maddox and the legal guardian of Donna 
Sue Maddox and Saddie Inez Maddox; 

H.R. 1634. An act for the relief of the city 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa; 

H.R.1718. An act for the relief of Canal 
Dredging Co.; 

H.R.1882. An act for the relief of R. L. 
Whittington, Mrs. R. L. Whittington, and 
Mrs. J. B. Whittington; 

H.R.1913. An act for the relief of Aloys- 
lus G. Miller; 

_H.R. 1975. An act for the relief of Glassell- 
Taylor Co., Robinson and Young; 
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H.R. 1992. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Catholic 
bishop of Alaska, in trust for the Roman 
Catholic Church; 

H.R. 2028. An act for the relief of John 
Visnovec, Rose Visnovec, and Helen Visnovec; 

H.R. 2089. An act for the relief of Ed- 
mund F. Danks, as administrator of the es- 
tate of Edna S. Danks, deceased; 

H.R. 2163. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Tine; 

H.R. 2511. An act for the relief of Patricia 
M. Kacprzyk and Alex D. Leontire; and 

H.R. 2641. An act for the relief of Frank 
Gien, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S.102. An act to amend section 2 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act extending the classi- 
fied executive civil service of the United 
States,” approved November 26, 1940, so as to 
provide for counting military service of cer- 
tain employees of the legislative branch in 
determining the eligibility of such employees 
for civil-service status under such act; 

8.201. An act for the relief of the estates 
of William F. Bacon, Myrtle Jackson, Cath- 
erine Smith, and Tibbie Spencer; 

8.405. An act to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; 

S.451. An act for the relief of Carl Bau- 
mann; 

S.562. An act for the relief of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc.; 

8.576. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act extending the classified executive 
civil service of the United States,” approved 
November 26, 1940, so as to eliminate the 
time limit within which incumbents of posi- 
tions covered into the classified service pur- 
suant to such act may be recommended for 
classification; 

S.857. An act for the relief of Raymond 
W. Ford; 

8.883. An act for the relief of Charlie 
Tyson; 

S. 960. An act for tHe relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmond J. Saint Amant, Jr.; 

8. 1036. An act to provide for the payment 
of accumulated or accrued leave to certain 
members of the military and naval forces of 
the United States who enter or reenter civil- 
ian employment of the United States, its 
Territories or possessions, or of the District 
of Columbia, before the expiration of such 
leave; 

S.1076. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or destroyed as the result of a fire which 
occurred on the naval station, Tutuila, Amer- 
ican Samoa, on October 20, 1943; 

S. 1102. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire at the United States naval con- 
valescent hospital, Banning, Calif., on March 
5, 1945; 

8.1103. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in Quonset hut No. 2, Hamoaze 
House, Plymouth, Devon, England, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1944; 

S.1118. An act for the relief of First Lt. 
Jack Sanders, United States Marine Corps 
Reserve, for the value of personal property 
destroyed as the result of an explosion at 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., on January 22, 1945; 

S. 1119. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in building No. 146 at the naval 
operating base, Bermuda, on April 26, 1945; 

S. 1134. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel and former Navy 
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and Marine Corps personnel for personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in.buildings 102 and 102-A in Utulei, 
Tutuila, American Samoa, on August 17, 1944; 

§.1135. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire at the naval auxiliary air sta- 
tion, Fungo, Norfolk, Va., on February 13, 
1945; 

S. 1215. An act to reimburse certain Marine 
Corps personnel and former Marine Corps 
Personnel for personal property lost in the 
disaster to the steamship Maasdam on June 
26, 1941; and 

8. 1354. An act to authorize the permanent 
appointment in the grades of general of the 
Army, fleet admiral of the United States 
Navy, and general in the Marine Corps, re- 
spectively, of certain individuals who have 
served in such grades during the Second 
World War. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.1015. An act for the relief of G H. 
Moore, of Butler, Taylor County, Ga.; 

H.R. 1085. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Celia Ellen Ashcraft; 

H. R. 2578. An act for the relief of Rufus A. 
Hancock; and 

H.R. 3256. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, in order to protect the retirement 
rights of persons who leave the service to 
enter the armed forces of the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore had appointed as 
members on the part of the Senate of the 
Joint Committee to Investigate the Pearl 
Harbor Attack, authorized by Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 27, Mr. BARKLEY, 
Mr. Georce, Mr. Lucas, Mr. BREWSTER, 
and Mr. FERGUSON. 

The message also announced that the 
Secretary was directed to notify the 
House of Representatives of the above 
appointments. 


REEMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. GRANGER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
explainable delay in demobilization has 
caused a wave of indignation among 
servicemen and their relatives that is 
approaching serious proportions. 

I am reliably informed that the net re- 
duction in Army personnel between Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, and September 1, 1945, is 
53,000 men. Still 50,000 men between 
the ages of 18 and 25 are being inducted 
monthly, despite the fact that the war 
has been over for many weeks. 
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Every minute of delay in demobiliza- 
tion is costing the taxpayers of America 
tens of thousands of dollars. It is-shate 
tering the morale of these citizen-sol- 
diers. It is weakening the confidence of 
our people generally in our Govern- 
ment’s integrity. 

Instead of providing discharges, I am 
reliably informed by soldiers long in the 
service that nefarious information is be- 
ing decimated by many officers in an at- 
tempt to induce the enlisted man to sign 
away his life for another 4 years. 

Soldiers and sailors, who want to get 
back to their college classrooms, are be- 
ing told that the GI bill is a hoax and 
that its benefits are entirely inadequate 
for the continuation of their education. 

Others are being told that a major 
depression is impending and that they 
are better off in the Army. 

Still others are being told that Con- 
gress will pass a bill extending the time 
of their service to 1 or 2 years after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
many officers—not all, but many—after 
drawing the most lucrative salaries they 
ever received—will want to retard de- 
mobilization and thus delay the day when 
they must go back to the jobs and wages 
they earned before their elevation in the 
service. 

It is high time for the House Military 
Affairs Committee to find the answer for 
the delay in demobilization and bring in 
the legislative remedy. Congress is being 
held responsible for the conduct of de- 
partments of the Government that are 
not keeping faith with the people. We 
must have immediate action. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter from Earl B. Isbell, a veteran of 
World War II and commander of Fey- 
En-Heye Post, No. 46, the American 
Legion, of Antlers, Okla., with respect to 
veterans’ priorities and surplus prop- 
erty, and, further, to extend his remarks 
in another instance and include an edi- 
torial from the Norman Transcript of 
Norman, Okla. 


MAJ. GEN. CLAIRE L. CHENNAULT 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the people of Louisiana and with 
the unanimous consent of the Louisiana 
' congressional delegation, and also I be- 
lieve in behalf of all the people of the 
United States, I have today introduced a 
resolution to retire Maj. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault at his present highest rank. 
I am sure that he is one of the greatest 
aerial strategists that the world has ever 
produced. I know what Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek had to say about his 
efforts in China. We all know it was 
through Claire Chennault and his genius 
as a military leader that this war was 
shortened by many, many months al- 
though he had much too little and it 
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came much too late. He and his im- 
mortal Flying Tigers will ever live as one 
of history’s outstanding examples of 
courage, inspiration, and devotion to 
duty. In recognizing and thus honoring 
General Chennault we honor a native 
Louisianian who is one of our greatest 
American officers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and to include copies of letters 
and telegrams from constituents. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of tax relief. 

Mr. COX asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorpD 
and to include therein a letter from a 
young soldier friend. 

Mr. HEDRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Raleigh Register of Beckley, W. Va., en- 
titled “Raise for Congressmen.” 

Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include an article from 
the Washington Evening Star. 


THE GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speeker, my attention has recently been 
called to the situation regarding the edu- 
cational benefits in educational and 
training institutions where veterans wish 
to take advantages of the rights under 
the GI bill. In my own home town of 
Columbia, Mo.,° perhaps 30 students 
were in danger of being turned away this 
past week. They were veterans who 
wished to take advantage of their rights 
under their bill. If we could have some 
of the prefabricated houses, which I un- 
derstand are in St. Louis and which be- 
long to the War Department, transferred 
to that educational center for the use of 
these veterans and their families, it seems 
to me it would help to alleviate the situa- 
tion and be of great benefit to the veter- 
ans. I know that that applies to other 
areas of the country. Therefore, I am 
introducing a bill today to give the neces- 
sary legislative authority to the War De- 
partment to transfer all these properties. 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I yield. 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I know 
they are housing some of the veterans in 
automobile trailers in Columbia. That is 
not a very satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. That is 
true. .It is only a temporary measure and 
it would not be fitting to the veterans in 
my opinion. Nothing is too good for 
them in consideration of their record of 
service. Why content ourselves to pro- 
vide trailers just because some legal 
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technicality prevents the use of these 
prefabricated houses that are not needed 
by the War Department. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the business on the Speaker’s 
desk has been completed and any other 
special orders, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes on the 
subject of the future of UNRRA. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after any other special orders and 
the business on the Speaker’s desk, I 
may address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rreep]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that today, fol- 
lowing the regular business of the day 
and any other special orders, I may ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas?. 

There was no objection. 


HOME FOR HOMELESS VETERANS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a short 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I think all the Members will be interested 
in the fine spirit of a patriotic family in 
my congressional district. This article 
appears in the New York Times of today: 
COUPLE, TWO SONS LOST, SEEKS TWO HOMELESS 

VETERANS 

CaTraraucus, N. Y., September 16.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur G. Milks are looking for two 
homeless war veterans to share their farm 
home and take the place of their two sons 
who died as war prisoners of the Japanese. 

The Milks, who wrote to a Buffalo news- 
paper asking help in locating “one or two 
homeless or crippled returned service boys,” 
said today “we prefer to take in boys wha 
have no folks or home, and who are unable to 
support themselves.” 

Corp. Stanley Milks died in Cabanatuan 
prison in 1942, and Robert, a private, went 
down with a Jap prison ship sunk off the 
Philippines in 1944, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCOWEN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks on the 
question of “demobilization—when?” 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an address by Palmer 
Hoyt. 


THE SIZE OF THE ARMY 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 


the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the press reports this morning indi- 
cate that General MacArthur has indi- 
cated he would need about 200,000 men 
to police Japan. The original estimate 
was for something like 900,000 for the 
Pacific area. I am sure his reduction in 
the number of men he needs will call for 
a similar reduction in the reserves at the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and the surrounding 
islands. I presume that General Mac- 
Arthur has in mind using some Filipinos 
and Chinese in helping to police Japan 
and her former islands. I believe the 
majority of Americans feel that it ought 
to be done that way. 

The bill we are presently to consider 
deals with voluntary enlistments in the 
Army. It should also deal with the size 
of the Army. The Navy has indicated 
that they would need about 500,000 and 
that they would secure these men after 
the first of the year by voluntary meth- 
ods. To date I have not seen where the 
Army would give an accurate estimate of 
the number of men they might need 
1 or 2 years from now. One branch of 
the service would tell you they need 
2,500,009 men in the Regular Army. 
General Marshall, the Chief of Staff, said 
sometime ago that when the world was 
finally settled an Army of 500,000 would 
do the job. ~It seems to me that Congress 
should very soon set the size of the 
Regular Army. 

I have a bill on my desk which I expect 
to introduce which will limit the size of 
the Army to 1,000,000 men as of the Ist 
of July 1846. I also have a bill which, 
in effect, declares hostilities at an end 
6 months after VJ-day, September °2. 
After the last World War it took 3 years 
for Congress to finally decide that hos- 
tilities had ended. I expect to introduce 
these bills for your consideration. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I. ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to ask the ma- 
jority leader the program for the balance 
of the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The first order of 
business is the bill which will be taken 
up today from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. As I previously stated, if a 
roll call is, required on that bill, it will 
go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
appears, from what I understand, that 
there will be a great deal of discussion 
and quite a few amendments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, if 
there is debate which takes it over, it 
will go over until tomorrow. 

Thereafter, on tomorrow will be the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 

After the disposition of the bill which 
we will take up today, the next bill will 
be H. R. 520. That is a bill relating to 
the settlement of returning veterans on 


farms, on projects constructed, operated, 
and maintained by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. I notice 1 hour of general de- 
bate has been provided for that bill in 
the rule. 

After that bill, it is my intention to 
call up House Joint Resolution 225, 
which is a joint resolution to quiet the 
title in respective States and others, to 
land beneath tidewaters, and so forth. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Could 
the gentleman put that bill down for 
Thursday? There are several Members 
who have requested me not to have that 
bill taken up before Wednesday at least. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be very 
glad to do it and will make this an- 
nouncement now: This bill will be in 
order for this week, be on the program, 
but will not be brought up before Thurs- 
day. Iam very glad todo that. 

There is another bill for which a rule 
has been granted providing 1 hour’s de- 
bate, H. R. 1196, to make permanent a 
judgeship in Missouri, which I want to 
work in this week if I can. Whether I 
can do so after the veterans’ bill and be- 
fore the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 225 which I doubt can be 
brought up before Thursday, I do not 
know; but if I can I will; if not, I do not 
want to say it will follow because some 
more important legislation may develop 
meanwhile, but if the program permits 
I want to bring that bill up too. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 


DISCHARGING MEN FROM OUR ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now I have been urging that our 
young men who have families to support, 
jobs or positions to return to, or who need 
to return to school be discharged from 
the armed services. I have said time and 
again that we do not need this vast 
army of men in our armed forces, now 
that the war is over. 

Today General MacArthur says that 
“within 6 months the occupational forces, 
unless unforeseen factors arise, will prob- 
ably not number more than 200,000 men.” 

In other words, General MacArthur, 
with 200,000 men, according to his own 
statement, can control the situation in 
Japan. If General MacArthur can con- 
trol the Japanese Empire with only 200,- 
000 men, why cannot the same thing be 
done in Germany, with France, England 
and Russia aiding us? 

Why not act now and let these men out 
who are needed on the farm, in the fac- 
tories, in the offices, in the stores, in the 
schoolrooms? 

Why not pass a bill now, as we are 
going to have to do later, and release 
these men from service who are not 
needed there, but who are needed at 
home? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 

“ gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes on 
Wednesday next as near as may be fol- 
lowing the special order of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

DISPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT-BUILT 
PIPE LINES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Vooruts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a statement he made 
before the Committee on the Library last 
Tuesday. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a resolution adopted 
by the Missouri State Legislature. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes on Thursday and again on 
Friday of this week, following the legis- 
lative business of those days and any 
other special ordérs that may have been 
entered for those days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Ran- 
KIN] often expresses ideas with which 
many of us can agree. There is no doubt 
but that General MacArthur knows more 
about what can be done in Japan than 
do a few Members of this House and that 
we should follow his advice. However, 
the gentleman may fall down because he 
evidently has not consulted Drew Pear- 
son or Walter Winchell, or obtained the 
opinion of either as to what should be 
done. He ought to see those men first to 
find out whether they approve of his 
ideas or of General MacArthur’s opinion, 
because, if he does not, the gentleman 
from Mississippi will be told in a broad- 
cast by one or the other or both of those 
gentlemen that he is all wrong, that Mac- 
Arthur is wrong. Watch them both for 
@ smear campaign against General 
MacArthur. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks in the REcorp. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
nmiinute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 23 we held memorial services in the 
House for deceased Members. 

As the chairman of the Memoriai 
Committee, I remind the membership 
that we were given 60 legislative days 
within which to extend our remarks. I 
am advised that today is the fifty-first 
legislative day after May 23; so that we 
have only the rest of this week and next 
week until Thursday or Friday within 
which to hand in our extension of re- 
marks on Memorial Day. 


STRIKES 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to - 


the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, strikes and 
disagreements are growing steadily. The 
Nation is in peril. 

From 1919 through 1923 there were 
12,091 strikes in the United States involv- 
ing 9,092,000 workers. From 1940 
through 1944 there were 18,516 strikes 
in this country, involving 7,861,000 
workers. 

We are experiencing today one of the 
worst situations that can possibly hap- 
pen at a time when we are trying to get 
the country on its feet. It seems to me 
that the President should call a confer- 
ence of businessmen and the heads of 
the great labor unions to try to settle 
these disagreements at once so that the 
country may start anew to build and re- 
build in order that the boys, when they 
come home, will find places to work, 


that our own countrymen can work who. 


wish to work. Certainly communistic 
radicals are trying to kill private indus- 
try and make America communistic. 

The situation is serious and requires 
the greatest ingenuity of the Chief Exec- 
utive and the Labor Department in 
getting labor and business together so 
that the people may work. Congress has 
its responsibility and must face the sit- 
uation for legislation that will require 
arbitration for settlement of differences, 
‘so that our country and all of our people 
will not be wrecked, just for want of a 
good dose of what we term common 
sense. 


THE LATE CLYDE L. HERRING 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with profound sorrow that I announce 
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to the Members the death on September 
15 of the late Clyde L. Herring, two- 
term Governor of the State of Iowa and 
a former Member of the United States 
Senate from Iowa. The Iowa delegation 
in the House feels the passing of Sen- 
ator Herring keenly because he was a 
genial companion who could always be 
depended upon by his colleagues from 
his home State for cooperation and as- 
sistance in legislative work. The pass- 
ing of Senator Herring is a great shock 
to his many friends in Iowa and the Na- 
tion, and his loss will be keenly felt by 
all who knew Clyde Herring. He had 
an excellent record as a Governor and 
Senator, in addition to a splendid record 
as a businessman before he entered po- 
litical life. In paying final tribute to 
the passing of a distinguished Iowan, the 
members of the Iowa delegation in the 
House extend sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Herring and the other 
members of his family. 


THE LATE CLEVELAND ALEXANDER 
NEWTON 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret and genuine sorrow that I 
announce to the membership of the 
House the death of a former Member of 
this body, the Hon. Cleveland Alexander 
Newton. 

Mr. Newton was born in Wright 
County, Missouri, 1873; attended public 
schools; Drury College, Springfield, Mo.; 
graduated law department, University of 
Missouri, 1902; admitted to the bar and 
commenced practice in Hartville, Mo., 
same year; member of the Missouri State 
House of Representatives 1902-6; As- 
sistant United States Attorney for the 
western district of Missouri, 1905-7, 
when he resigned to become Assistant At- 
torney United States Circuit Court at 
St. Louis; resigned this office in 1911 to 
become Special Assistant to Attorney 
General of the United States, which office 
he resigned in 1912 to resume practice of 
law in St. Louis; elected as Republican 
to Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, Sixty- 
eighth, and Sixty-ninth Congresses, 
March 4, 1919 to March 3, 1927; was not 
a candidate for reelection in 1926; again 
resumed practice of law in St. Louis. 

For 8 years following World War I, Mr. 
Newton worked unselfishly and untire- 
ingly for his people during the postwar 
period of reconstruction. He faced many 
of the baffling and perplexing problems 
then that we are today facing in this 
House. It was not long after entering 
this Chamber until his outstanding abili- 
ties were recognized. During the four 
terms he served here he became one of 
the leaders in this body. 

Since voluntarily retiring from Con- 
gress Mr. Newton has practiced law al- 
ternately in St. Louis and Washington, 
D. C. He enjoyed a profitable general 
practice and was for some years chief 
counsel of the Mississippi River Valley 
Association. His knowledge of rivers 
and harbors was wide and he was tre- 
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mendously interested in conservation 
and development of our natural re- 
sources. He was a strong constitution- 
alist and believed in our American sys- 
tem of individual initiative and private 
enterprise. Only last Friday he spent 
an hour or more with me in my office. 
He frequently called and gave me the 
benefit of his wise counsel born of a 
rich experience. Having been born and 
reared in Wright County, Mo., in my 
congressional district, we have been 
stanch friends since my early boyhood. 
My father and Cleve Newton have at- 
tended political conventions together 
for the past 40 years. Most of his peo- 
ple—and there are no finer on earth— 
reside in two or three counties in my 
congressional district; and those of you 
in this body who were privileged to serve 
with him during those 8 years follow- 
ing the last war, will recall that he was 
an indefatigable worker; that he was a 
great patriotic American; that he was 
an astute and an able lawyer; always 
diligent and faithful not only to his own 
constituency in the great city of St. 
Louis, but also to the people in our whole 
State and Nation. 

Cleve Newton at one time could have 
received without opposition the nomina- 
tion for Governor of our State, and no 
doubt he would have been elected over- 
whelmingly as was the man we nomi- 
nated for that high office, but because of 
his modesty and because of his lucrative 
practice in the law he declined that 
office, 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for me to 
realize that Cleveland Newton is gone. 
His sunny disposition I shall sorely miss 
and the precious memory of his loyal 
friendship I shall forever cherish. To 
his sweet, charming wife and to his fine 
son is extended the sincere sympathy 
of all the Members of this House who 
knew him. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks, and I 
also ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who wish, may extend their 
remarks in the Rscorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? ' 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a source of great regret to me to learn 
this morning of the death of former Rep- 
resentative Cleveland A. Newton, who 
served in this House for 8 years. 

His district adjoined mine, and I had 
known Mr. Newton for many years prior 
to his service in this body. 

He was born in Outstate, Mo., and 
rearedonafarm. After attending Drury 
College in Springfield, Mo., he enrolled 
at the Missouri State University, gradu- 
ating in law. Returning to the county 
of his birth, he was elected a member 
of the Missouri Legislature. After a few 
years, he was appointed assistant to the 
United States district attorney for the 
western district of Missouri. Later he 
became an assistant to the circuit attor- 
ney of the city of St. Louis. Receiving 
an appointment as a special assistant to 
the Attorney General, he came to Wash- 
ington. 

~ Mr. Newton served in the Sixty-sixth, 
Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, and S.xty- 
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ninth Congresses. He retired voluntar- 
ily and returned to the practice of law 
in St. Louis. During the period of his 
service in Congress he specialized in 
rivers and harbors and flood-control leg- 
islation and was one of the best informed 
men in the country on those subjects. 
after leaving Congress, he became asso- 
ciated with the Mississippi Valley Water- 
ways Association and represented them 
in Washington, appearing before House 
and Senate committees on many occa- 
sions. 

Only last Friday he visited the House 
and I was talking to him for 15 minutes. 
He appeared to be in excellent health and 
told me he was going to do some fishing, 
which was his hobby. 

Mr. Newton left behind him a record 
of public service anyone could be proud 
of. I am sure I express the sentiments 
of all Members of this House who knew 
him and served with him when I say we 
regret his loss and extend to his family 
our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I was profoundly shocked to 
hear the statement made a few minutes 
ago by my colleague the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHorRT] who advises that 
Cleveland Newton, a former Member of 
this House, passed away this morning. 
Cleve Newton was my friend. Only last 
Friday he came on to this floor and we 
_ had one of our friendly little visits. 
Cleve was a great fellow to tell stories. 
He had a rich store of experience upon 
which to draw for his stories. Rising 
from a rocky Ozarks farm to success as 
a lawyer and statesman he served his 
Nation with distinction in this House 
through a difficult period and was the 
friend of many men of both high and 
low estate. He was the friend and 
trusted adviser of Presidents. He was 
the friend of the common man. He had 
lived a good life, a life full of zestful 
living. A useful life of devotion and 
service to God, his family and his coun- 
try. I will miss Cleve Newton. His sud- 
den passing is a distinct loss to many 
people. He was the kind of a man this 
old world could scarcely afford to lose at 
a time like this. But, our loss is heaven’s 
gain. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
news that the Honorable Cleveland A. 
Newton, former Member of the House 
from the old Tenth District of Missouri, 
had suddenly been called to his eternal 
reward is a shock to all who knew him. 
His long career of honorable public serv- 
ice endeared him to the people of Mis- 
souri, as well as St. Louis. 

By hard work and close attention to 
his congressional duties, he became a 
master of the complicated question of 
rivers and harbors. He was widely 
known qs an authority on waterway 
transportation. 

He was modest, quiet and retiring. His 
handclasp was warm and friendly; his 
disposition, sunny. One always felt bet- 
ter after he had come along. 

With a distinct feeling of personal loss, 
I join my colleagues in their expression 
of sympathy to his devoted wife and son. 

Their consolation will include the 
knowledge that he had endeared himself 
to all who knew him. 
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RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

SEPTEMBER 17, 1945. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: I hereby submit 
my resignation as a member of the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Very respectfully, ; 
GorDON CANFIELD, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 
ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution. 
The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 


Mr. 


’ 346), as follows: 


Resolved, That Gorpon CANFIELD, of New 
Jersey, be, and he is hereby, elected to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ARMED FORCES VOLUNTARY 
RECRUITMENT BILL OF 1945 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the unanimous-consent request previ- 
ously granted, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3951) to stimulate volunteer enlistment 
in the regular Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H. R. 3951, with Mr. 
MILLs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. May] is recognized 
for 1144 hours and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Anprews] for 114 hours. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is in charge in Germany and the 
Stars and Stripes float over conquered 
and demolished Berlin. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur is in Tokyo, and the Stars 
and Stripes float over the imperial palace, 
and yet the war is not over. 

I bring to the House of Representatives 
today by the unanimous vote of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs H. R. 3951, a 
bill which provides for the recruitment 
of men for the Regular Army of the 
United States. We think we have framed 
and brought here a splendid piece of 
legislation. We think it not only de- 
serves but will have the support of the 
entire House. We have undertaken to 
safeguard the prerogatives of the House 
of Representatives and, as a matter of 
fact, of the Congress itself, by retaining 
control of the size of the Regular Army 
that is to be. Under existing law, the 
maximum size of the Regular Army is 
limited to 280,000 men and officers. We 
have not repealed that provision, but 
have merely suspended it and authorized 
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recruitment until the first day of June 
1947 of all able-bodied men over 18 years 
of age who desire to become members 
of the Regular Army. 

We have undertaken and I believe we 
have succeeded in liberalizing the pay 
and allowances to the men who will con- 
stitute the Regular Army in the future 
to such an extent that we have made this 
a really attractive measure. What we 
have tried to do is to encourage the young 
men of the United States to become pro- 
fessional soldiers, to choose the Army as 
a profession. May I add that we have 
provided for retired pay after certain 
years of service for all men who volun- 
teer and serve the required length of 
time as fixed in the bill, and thereby we 
have provided a system by which they 
can have security in their old age, or 
even at middle age if they enter at an 
early age and continue in the service. 

I am not going into the details of the 
bill because the time I have allotted to 
myself is necessarily brief in order that 
I may be rather charitable and liberal 
with the other members of my committee. 
One or two members of the committee 
will deal strictly with the details of the 
amount of the pay, the amount of the 
allowances, and the very many things we 
have done to make Army service attrac- 
tive. 

There are two sources to draw from, 
the civilian population of the country 
who have not been in the Army, and the 
Army of the United States, constituted of 
the men who have been mobilized as what 
might be called the fighting army in war- 
time. Out of the Army as it is now con- 
stituted; that is, the Army of the United 
States, we hope to secure enough en- 
listees, plus those who will come in from 
civilian life, to enable the Army to reach 
its desired maximum strength by the Ist 
of June 1947. 

We have safeguarded the matter by 
providing that the Army shall report to 
the Congress every 3 months the number 
of enlistees and the strength of the regu- 
lar organization, so that we may keep tab 
on the size of it. At such time as Con- 
gress thinks it should stop recruitments 
and inductions and fix the maximum 
size of the Army, we can do so by putting 
on the lid, so to speak. That, I think, is 
one of the fine things we did, because you 
have heard here on this floor of the Con- 
gress lend-leasing or delegating its pow- 
ers to the bureaus and agencies so much 
that I am sure you will be happy to know 
that we thought about you when we came 
to that feature of the legislation and fixed 
it so that you will have a say hereafter 
and can provide for the taxpayers’ re- 
lief by saying “Stop there and go no 
further.” 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. ; 

Mr. RICH. Several days ago it was 
stated on the floor of the House that 
about 800,000 men would be required in 
Japan. This morning General MacAr- 
thur says he will need 200,000 men. May 
we expect the same reduction in Europe, 
and if so, does not the gentleman believe 
the voluntary enlistment system will ful- 
fill all of our requirements? 
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Mr. MAY. I would not like to hazard 
an opinion on a situation with which I 
am not familiar. I prefer to follow the 
course which the committee followed in 
this instance by following the wise mili- 
tary leadership of General MacArthur 
in the Pacific and of Genera] Eisenhower 
in Europe. But I will say to my colleague 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
is meritoriously entitled to the reputa- 
tion of being the watchdog of the Treas- 
ury, that there are 419,000 men in the 
Army of the United States now eligible 
for immediate induction into the regular 
Army if they desire to go in. We hope 
that out of that group we will obtain a 
very large supply of manpower and that 
with the system which is being put into 
effect now for recruits and the campaign 
that is being waged by the Army, we will 
be able to take in enough men to build 
an Army in a few weeks, for instance, or 
at least in a few months, which will be 
sufficient to constitute the Army of occu- 
pation in Europe. 

Mr. RICH. I believe that if General 
MacArthur, and I am sure he will do the 
right thing, will give the Chinamen a 
chance to guard those Japs, I think they 
would enjoy the privilege and I am sure 
that our boys would like to come home. 
If General MacArthur gives the China- 
men the guns, they certainly will take 
care of them. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to my colleague, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The very 
purpose of this bill is to raise a Regular 
Army by voluntary enlistments so that 
all men who are now in the services and 
who want to get out may be released. 
That is the purpose, is it not? 

Mr. MAY. That is correct. . 

We provide their mustering-out pay 
shall be facilitated in order to encourage 
them to leave the Army of the United 
States and go into the Regular Army. 

Going now to another feature of the 
legislation, in connection with all of this 
news which we hear about the demobili- 
zation of the Army, I want you to know 
what the witnesses from the War De- 
partment told us about that. They are 
doing a fine job. Since VE-day they have 
discharged 750,000 men. General Henry 
tells us they have roughly 400,000 men 
who have more than 85 points. They are 
eligible for immediate discharge and are 
being discharged. The computation and 
lowering of the number of points required 
brings it down to the point where they 
hope to be able to discharge 700,000, plus 
the 400,000, making 1,100,000 rather 
promptly. Then this rate of discharge 
is to be accelerated to the point where 
the discharge rate for December next 
will be 600,000 and for January 1946 and 
each month thereafter 672,000 until the 
military strength reaches the minimum 
requirements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the subjects to 
which the committee gave especial con- 
sideration was the length of the enlist- 


Mr. 
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ment period for those now volunteering 
for the Reguiar Army. 

Section 3 of the committee bill, H. R. 
3951, as finally agreed upon, provides 
for 2- and 3-year enlistment periods. 
The person enlisting decides which pe- 
riod he wants. If he is qualified, the 
Secretary of War is directed to enlist the 
volunteer for the period he selects. 

The committee studied several pro- 
posals for including in the bill a l-year 
enlistment period. It rejected them all, 
as unsound from the viewpoint of na- 
tional interest and as unfair to the long- 
service veteran. 

The national interest requires that we 
shall maintain a sufficient measure of 
our military strength for such time as 
may be required to establish in a stable 
peace those principles for which we 
fought. A decent regard for our veter- 


ans of long service during wartime re-: 


quires that we shall replace them with 
fresh troops, to the extent that we must 
continue to man our greatly reduced 
military strength. 

But neither of these objectives can be 
attained through l-year enlistments. 
To enlist large numbers of 1-year soldiers 
at this time would aggravate, rather than 
solve, our demobilization problem. 

As you know, the War Department’s 
existing plans call for a tremendous re- 
duction in the Army strength by next 
July. Over 8,000,000 men are rapidly 
shrinking to some 2,500,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
men, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. On what 
basis do they plan to let these men out? 
On the point system? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. On the 
point system, on age, and otherwise. Let 
me finish my discussion first, please. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. May] just 
told us there would be 700,000 plus 480,- 
000 on the point system. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. They 
will naturally lower the point system as 
fas as they can. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They will 
lower the point system? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Of 
course, as time goes on. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman tell us about it? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I am 
discussing this bill and the 1-year-enlist- 
ment period. 

Transportation facilities and separa- 
tion center operations will be stepped up 
to the peak compatible with the safety of 
our occupation armies and with carrying 
through all the discharge steps required 
by law. 

Even so, next September there will still 
be many men in the Army who will be en- 
tering their fourth year of service and 
70,000 more, each month, who will be en- 
tering their third year. This situation 
is fully described in the committee’s re- 
port on H.R. 3951. One-year enlistments 
obtained now would expire in and follow- 
ing September 1946, at the very time 
when replacements for all these veterans 
will be most required. Thus, the 1-year 
enlistee would be getting out next Sep- 
tember, and the 2- and 3- and 4-year vet- 
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eran would be called on for further sac- 
rifice toman our Army. Such a situation 
would be unthinkable. 

We must not lose sight of our great ob- 
jective. We are not merely seeking to 
recruit volunteers. We are seeking to 
recruit volunteers in order to replace 
veterans in a minimum Military Estab- 
lishment. 

The argument is made that, since only 
a few men would volunteer for 1-year 
enlistments, the dire results that I pre- 
dict would not occur. But the historical 
records do not support this argument. 
This Nation has tried 1-year enlistments 
before and found them unsatisfactory, 
wasteful, and costly. 

History shows that in the immediate 
postwar period men choose the l-year 
term. Thus in the year after the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, 
78,450 enlisted for 1 year, and 73,063 for 
3 years. Taking all enlistments in the 
Regular Army from March 1919, through 
June 1921, we find that 44 percent were 
for 1 year and the balance—56 percent— 
for 3 years. 

We cannot do the job of bringing home 
from overseas our war-weary and deserv- 
ing veterans if half our volunteer re- 
placements will walk out next September. 

The present term of an inductee is for 
the duration plus 6 months. After World 
War I the duration necessarily con- 
tinued for more than 2 years after the 
armistice. After this war the duration 
will necessarily continue for such time 
as may enable an orderly reduction of 
the machinery of war. The soldier 
knows this. And he will know, too, that 
if he does not want an army career the 
quickest way to get back home might 
be a l-year enlistment. Accordingly, a 
system of l-year enlistments, instead of 
providing a replacement for the long- 
service veteran, would provide an escape 
exit for the replacement. 

Would we get a bona fide replacement 
for a year by enlisting a l-year man? 
Obviously not. We are talking of over- 
seas duty, where time, space, and dis- 
tance control. The new recruit would 
require 2 months’ minimum basic train- 
ing in the United States before dispatch 
overseas. His travel to his unit in the 
Orient and his return home for dis- 
charge would consume almost 3 months 
more. The new recruit would thus be a 
replacement overseas for only 7 months, 
and a considerable part of this limited 
period would have to be devoted to addi- 
tional training. 

But, as contrasted with the new re- 
cruit, the man in service who might re- 
enlist for 1 year would be available for 
even shorter actual service. Men now in 
the Army receive a reenlistment furlough 
of 90 days, under current policy, upon 
reenlistment. Such a furlough period is 
longer than the raw recruit’s basic train- 
ing. The reenlistee, therefore, would be 
a replacement overseas for only about 
6 months. 

- There is still another objection to the 
l-year enlistment which will, I think, 
weigh as heavily with the House as with 
our committee. The bill is a measure 
to stimulate volunteer enlistments. It 
offers to the enlistee benefits and induce- 
ments which place him on a parity with 
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the long-service veteran. Such provi- 
sions are wise and necessary in order 
that the recruiting campaigns may suc- 
ceed, as we all want them to. Having 
regard for those millions now in the 
armed forces who have during wartime 
given 2, 3, and 4 years of their lives to 
their country’s service and have won the 
proud right to be called veterans, it would 
seem only fair to expect from those who 
now serve during the transition years 
from combat to peace a term of at least 
2 years in the Regular Army, if they are 
to be treated by the Government as vet- 
erans. To give veteran status to a boy 
without prior service who is willing to 
spare but 1 year for his country does not 
sit right with me. Nor will it sit right 
with 8,000,000 real veterans and their 
families. 

The Committee discussed at length, 
and rejected, a modification of the 1-year 
enlistment provision. Under this pro- 
posal, which I believe may be offered 
from the floor, the Army would be re- 
quired to accept 1-year enlistments if 
tendered by persons now in the Army who 
have had at least 6 months’ service and 
are therefore already trained. I under- 
stand that this proposal would exclude 
from the l-year term the reenlistment 
furlough time of 90 days. The reenlistee, 
deducting his travel time to and from the 
Orient, would under this proposal be a 
9-months replacement overseas. 

I think the House will see that this pro- 
posal does not do the job we have to do 
any better than the straight 1-year en- 
listment that I have already discussed. 
Instead of providing replacements over- 
seas, it offers an easy way for many now 
in the service surely to get out with less 
than 2 years service. And it contributes 
nothing to provide manpower to replace 
long-service veterans 1 year from now, 
since ex hypothesi the 1-year reenlist- 
ments will all be expiring just at the time 
when many veterans will be commenc- 
ing their third and fourth years in khaki. 

I want to add a word on the wasteful- 
ness of 1-year enlistments. The cost of 
recruiting and maintaining the strength 
of the Army on a l-year-enlistment basis 
is more than three times that on a 3- 
year-enlistment basis. It has been the 
experience of the recruiting service that 
men who enlist for 1 year do not reenlist 
in substantial percentages. Therefore, in 
addition to the cost of obtaining three 
enlistments in lieu of the single enlist- 
ment obtained under the 3-year scheme, 
the Army would be faced with tripled 
costs of equipping and training recruits 
and of providing discharge allowances 
and mustering-out pay. 

The 3-year-enlistment period has not 
been found generally to be an obstacle 
in recruiting. It is less, of course, than 
the Navy enlistment term of 4 years. 

In his recent message, the President 
Said that “The times call for a broad and 
realistic appraisal of our military needs 
and obligations.” To direct the Regular 
Army to accept l-year enlistments, 
which will naturally predominate, would 
be neither broad nor realistic. Such a 
mandatory provision would tend to ham- 
String the Military Establishment and 
would utterly fail to raise replacements 
for the return next summer of long-serv- 
ice veterans, 


The proposal for a 1-year enlistment 
period should be defeated. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Has the Army decided 
what its maximum strength is going to 
be as yet? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. No; it 
has not; and I do not see how they can 
know until after some months, 3, 4, 5, or 
6 months of experience with the Japs 
and the Germans. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I do not 
quite understand from the list here as 
to the regular pay. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. It is 
the same pay scale that has been in force 
for men in the Army. They draw $50 
per month base pay and if they serve 
in the occupational troops they draw a 
20-percent bonus. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Would an 
amendment be in order to raise that pay 
by 20 or 30 percent if Congress saw fit? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Such an 
amendment would be germane, but let 
me ask the gentleman what the veterans 
in his district would say to a proposition 
where they had gone through the whole 
war at $50 base pay per month and then 
see new men brought into the Army after 
the fighting is over and given higher 
pay? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We are do- 
ing this to make an incentive. They 
will understand that. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Is there any serious 
objection to making retirement pay start 
at a proportionate rate at the end of 10 
years? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I believe 
there is not; no. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. What is the 
difference between the 2- and 3-year 
enlistments other than the duration? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. There 
is no difference; it is just a question of 
getting them for at least 2 years. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Why not 
make the enlistment for just 2 years? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Some 
may want to go in for 3. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Why not 
make it possible for a man to enlist for 
4 or 5 years? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. He may 
reenlist one or more times. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Unless these 
inducements are made we will not get the 
men. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. We are 
anxious to get as many men as possible to 
use as replacements for the men every- 
body in this House has been talking 
about bringing home. Unless we get 
them some will not come home so soon. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Unless there 
is some distinction between the 2 and the 
3 years I do not see how you are going 
to get them, 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman stated 
that the Army had not determined the 
size of the peacetime establishment. I 
was wondering if from the gentleman’s 
long experience as a member of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and his informal 
talks with responsible men in the Army, 
he could give us his own personal esti- 
mate about what that peacetime Army 
should be? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The size 
of the Army for the next year or two is 
one thing. The size of a permanent 
army thereafter is another thing. Gen- 
eral Marshall has said repeatedly, and 
the testimony before the Military Com- 
mittee and the Postwar Military Com- 
mittee is, that it is not felt that we will 
need a Regular Army beyond 500,000 
men. That may be 2 years from now. 
That is, provided we have a regularly 
organized National Guard. It will also 
make some difference to the Army to 
know whether we will have any backlog, 
whether or not we will have universal 
military training. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does that 500,000 in- 
clude officers? ., 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Yes. 
The officers would probably be cut to 
50,000. 

Mr. STEFAN. The 500,000 includes 
commissioned officers? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. No. I 
think it is 500,000 men and 50,000 officers. 
Of course, there is nothing definite. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman whether or not any showing was 
made as to the number of inductions at 
this time or since Japan capitulated? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. It is 
hoped we will secure eventually under 
this program 300,000 men. That is the 
hope. Personally, I do not believe we 
will get over 100,000. In the first month 
of reenlistment following the bill of June 
1 there were only 18 who reenlisted. Of 
course, this offers greater advantages for 
any one to reenlist. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was speaking alone 
of the inductions, those who have been 
taken in under the Selective Service Act. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The 
President has issued a directive cutting 
the monthly load from 80,000 to 50,000 
and there is a further order that those 
must be taken from the 18-25 age group. 

MR. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I think the 
statement the gentleman made that the 
Army had recruited by enlistment only 
18 men is quite misleading. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. That 
was in June. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen- 
tleman should explain that they had no 
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program. They were not trying to en- 
list men and have not been up until now. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. That is 
true, 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That was 
due to the ceiling that we have placed 
of 280,000. They have 280,000 in the 
Regular Army today. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. That is 
true. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yieid 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall spend such time as I take in ex- 
planation of the bill, taking it up section 
by section. I realize that there are some 
technical provisions in this bill, and if 
the Members will get a copy of the bill 
and a copy of the report and follow me, 
I will do my best to explain it. 

The first section simply gives the title 
of the bill. 

The second section specifically directs 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy to put on a vigorous volun- 
tary recruitment campaign. It is our 
hope that they will do their very best to 
get every volunteer that they possibly 
can up to the required number for the 
purpose of maintaining whatever the 
necessary forces may call for. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Iam curious 
to know why it is necessary for the Con- 
gress to direct the War Department to 
put on a campaign for enlistments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was the wish 
of the committee. I offered an amend- 
ment to strike out the whole paragraph 
but the committee decided it should re- 
main in the bill. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The War De- 
partment has that authority now; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
This directs and certainly shows the in- 
tent of Congress by leaving it in. 

Section 3 is the section that gives the 
Secretary of War the right to take enlist- 
ments for 2 years. We have left it op- 
tional for either 2- or 3-year enlistment 
periods. The gentleman who preceded 
me spoke the mind of the committee as 
a whole in opposition to the l-year en- 
listment. Personally I was in favor of 
allowing a 1-year reenlistment of those 
who had had at least 6 months training. 
The amendment was offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Krupay] and 
if I am not mistaken he will offer that 
amendment again in the Commitiee of 
the Whole, eliminating the furlough 
period from that l-year reenlistment 
period. 

Section 3 also provides that the Secre- 
tary of War shall report to Congress each 
quarter on the progress of the voluntary 
recruitment program, the first report to 
be made not later than December 31, of 
this year. 

Mr. BARDEN. .Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN., I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. How would the gentle- 
man under this bill determine when the 
enlistment of a draftee or the term of 
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service of the draftee terminated? 
Take the draftee that is in the Army now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This bill has noth- 
ing to do with him. 


Mr. BARDEN. Just a moment. It 
might have. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It does not and 
cannot. 


Mr. BARDEN. How would he enlist 
in the Regular Army now? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He would simply go 
to his recruiting office and offer his serv- 
ices, and he would be accepted, if he was 
found qualified. 

Mr. BARDEN. Just switch over? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean if he is already in? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; that is what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; he could not 


‘enlist unless he was discharged. If he 


wanted to enlist in the Regular Army or 
in the peacetime army, whatever you call 
it, he could apply for discharge for the 
purpose of reenlisting in the Regular 
Army, and upon being granted that dis- 
charge he would immediately reenlist 
under a contractual condition. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman says 
that this bill has nothing to do with de- 
mobilization. Iam sorry about that, and 
I wish the committee had inserted that 
provision, because it will be in there when 
it comes back from the Senate. This 
wave of indignation that is sweeping over 
the country will write that in in the 
Senate, and we ought to do it here. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think I 
said it had nothing to do with demobili- 
zation. I think I said it had nothing to 
do with terminating the service of a per- 
son previously inducted into the Army. 
Indirectly it has something to do with 
demobilization, because we are going to 
have to maintain some force—I do not 
know what the size is going to be—and 
if we do not get the replacements for 
those men, we are going to have to keep 
them in there that much longer, and in 
that way it does affect demobilization. 

Section 4 of this bill, I think, is one of 
the most important sections in it. It re- 
lates to retirement. Under the present 
law, a man who goes into the Army with 
the idea of making a career out of it can- 
not look forward to retirement until he 
has served 30 years. When he has served 
30 years he can retire at 75 percent of 
the average base pay that he has drawn 
for the 6 months preceding his retire- 
ment. 

This lowers that retirement period and 
puts it somewhat on a parity with the 
Navy, although not completely so. The 
Navy permits its men to retire after 
either 20 years or 30 years. It has only 
2 retirement periods. This provision 
lets the Army man retire any time after 
he finishes 20 years of service. If he re- 
tires after completing 20 years of service, 
he gets 50 percent of his base pay. If he 
retires after completing 24 years, he gets 
60 percent. If he retires after 25 years, 
he gets 62% percent. In other words, he 
can retire at any time after 20 years of 
service at 212 percent multiplied by each 
year of his service up to 30 years, so that 
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he will get 50, 5242, 55, 5742, 60 percent, 
and so forth, on up to 75 percent, de- 
pending upon the number of years he 
serves, 

Get this distinction. In the Navy, if 
he serves 26 years he still gets the retire- 
ment pay he would have gotten had he 
retired at 20. Here we give him an in- 
crease so as not only to make it possible 
for him to retire after 20 years of service 
but to lend some inducement for him to 
stay in, and make it possible for him to 
retire at any time between 20 and 30 
years of service. Of course, when he 
completes 30 years of service he goes out 
under the regular retirement law. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It would 
seem from a hasty reading that his re- 
tirement pay could be less than the old- 
age pension he would get as a mere citi- 
zen. Would that deprive him of getting 
his.old-age pension in addition? 

Mr. SPAR"XMAN. I do not believe 
there would be any connection between 
the two. Ordinarily a boy going into the 
Army will not be an old-age pensioner 
when he retires after 20 years. He could 
be if he enlisted at the age of 45 or so, 
but what we are trying to do is encourage 
the young fellows to go into the Army and 
Stay there 20 years, then to come out 
with retirement pay. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Did the 
gentleman point out that a boy who has 
served 4 years during this war and who 
now enlists would have 4 years’ credit 
toward retirement? In other words, he 
would have to serve only 16 more years in 
order to retire. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Thatistrue. They 
get credit for all the service they have 
done, regardless of the grades in which 
it has been done. They are retired with 
the average pay they have received for 
the 6 months preceding their retirement. 

Section 5 has to do with reenlistment 
in grade. It authorizes the Secretary of 
War to make regulations, and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy also, to provide for 
reenlistment in whatever grade the man 
may have been in. We do not say that 
he shall be reenlisted in that grade be- 
cause all of the places in that grade 
might be filled up, so that a man might 
want to come into the service but there 
would be no opening in that particular 
grade. At least we do contemplate en- 
couragement being given to these men if 
they will reenlist. 

Section 6 has to do with furloughs. 
It provides that any man who is dis- 
charged for the purpose of reenlistins 
in the service may get a 90-day furlough 
to his home, with his travel paid for or 
with an allowance in lieu of travel paid 
to him. He remains in the service dur- 
ing the $0 days but is allowed to come 
back and spend the time at his home he- 
fore going into his new enlistment. It 
is a part of his enlistment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will che 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman say 
whether or not a man who is presently 
in the Army through process of induc- 
tion is entitled to be discharged as a 
matter of right in order to enlist under 
the provisions of this amendment to the 
present law, or is it left to his command- 
ing officer to determine whether or not 
he shall be permitted to be discharged 
in order that he may enlist? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not say it 
was either a matter of right or that it 
was left to his commanding officer. I 
think it would be determined by the re- 
cruiting campaign and the recruiting 
needs. Certainly, as long as they are 
i need of men to go into the regular 
establishment, I would say that every en- 
couragement would be given to these men 
to reenlist. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California who I believe has 
something to say on that subject. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. According to sec- 
tion 2, the Secretaries of War and Navy 
are authorized to accept these enlist- 
ments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. KEEFE. Has there been any de- 
termination as to the size of the Regular 
Army Establishment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not yet. I think 
the gentleman from Kentucky and the 
gentleman from New York both explained 
that quite fully. 

Section 7 has to do with mustering out 
payments. Under the law as it stands 
now, if a man should be discharged for 
the purpose of being reenlisted he could 
not collect his mustering out payment 


until the end of his new enlistment. This - 


provides that he may collect it imme- 
diately. It does not give him any addi- 
tional money, but it does accelerate the 
payment of it. 

Section 8 relates to the reenlistment al- 
lowances. Under the law as it stands 
now, we give to every man in the first 
three grades, that is, first sergeant, mas- 
ter sergeant, technical sergeant, and staff 
sergeant, a reenlistment bonus of $50 a 
year for each year that they have served 
since their last enlistment. -And to those 
in the lower grades we give a $25 a year 
bonus. This provides that the same al- 
lowance shall apply to the men who are 
in the Army of the United States and 
who will reenlist, going into the regular 
establishments. 

I have one thought on that which I 
want to advance. I do not think our 
greatest need is going to be for staff ser- 
geants, master sergeants, technical ser- 
geants, and first sergeants. I think our 
greatest need is going to be for those 
fellows in the lower grades. ‘Therefore, 
I propose to offer an amendment when 
we reach this section making that reen- 
listment bonus $50 for all grades, regard- 
less of whether they are buck privates, 
privates first class, or top sergeants. I 
might say that that amendment was not 
considered in the committee. 

Section 9 relates to the allowance in 
lieu of quarters option which is given to 
the men of the first three grades, They 
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have always had that option until about 
@ year ago, when we amended the act 
so as to take the option away from them. 
The act was amended so as to take the 
option away from all those who were 
going in after that time. There is an 
allotment of $37.50 for rental. Under 
the Dependency Allotment Act, a man 
with one child was entitled to more than 
$37.50 if he took under that act. There- 
fore, we required that those coming in 
after that time, regardless of the number 
of children, take that, so that money 
would go to their dependents back home. 
Now that was more or less a wartime 
measure. We are leaving that here and 
giving them the option, but we provide 
that nothing in this bill shall be con- 
strued as to extend the dependency allot- 
ments because that is a wartime measure 
and was not contemplated originally for 
a peacetime Army. 

Section 16 simply extends the franking 
privilege for 2 years. Under the law as 
it stands now, that privilege would expir2 
on December 31 of this year. We extend 
it to December 31, 1947. 

Section 11 extends the GI bill of rights, 
insofar as the statute of limitation 
applies. 

Section 12 simply extends and makes 
permanent the present overseas pay dif- 
ferential of 20 percent to enlisted men 
and 10 percent to officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cia- 
son] a member of the committee. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, of 
course I am very anxious that legisla- 
tion of this type shall be enacted at the 
earliest possible moment. I would like 
to see every man who has been over- 
seas during the present hostilities re- 
turned to the United States as quickly 
as possible. I think all of us are agreed 
that we would also like to see any man 
who is a father returned to his family. 
We would like to see young men go back 
to college who wish to do so. We would 
like to see any other man who wished 
to return home or his business have an 
opportunity to do so just as soon as we 
can make it possible if it is within our 
power. 

I have been particularly interested in 
the men who have been decorated for 
bravery; in men who have received the 
Purple Heart, or men who have actually 
served 2 years already. 

It seems to me they are entitled to 
consideration at this time, and I think, 
insofar as the Congress is able to do so, 
they should be returned to their homes 
and be discharged. 

As far as this particular bill is con- 
cerned, we are assured that it will aid 
to accomplish these purposes. 

I have received several letters in the 
last few days to which I would call your 
attention. For instance, there is one 
battalion of 680 men now in England on 
laboring work. Five hundred and eighty 
of those men are ex-combat men with 
95 to 99 points for discharge. Strangely 
enough, they have already been in service 
4% years, with the Twenty-sixth Yankee 
Infantry Division. 


Presumably, in order to help those 
men, on July 28, 1945, all men in the 
Eighth Armored Division, with between 
$5 and 99 points for discharge, were sent 
to the Seven Hundred and First Tank 
Battalion. That included these 580 men. 
Two days later, approximately 2,500 men 
with 85 to 94 points for discharge were 
sent to the Sixth Armored Division. The 
situation today is this: The Sixth 
Armored Division is embarking at Le 
Havre, France, for home and discharge. 
These men with more points, with 4% 
years’ service, much of it in combat, find 
themselves as laborers at the United 
States General Depot at Ashchurch, Eng- 
land. That seems to be most unfortu- 
nate and most unfair and something 
that the War Department should have 
corrected before this time. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON., I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA. I wonder if the gentle- 
man knows to what extent our American 
soldiers are being used in work battalions 
over there. I recall that earlier in the 
war, at least a year or so ago, when we 
were short of troops, quite a large num- 
ber of engineers were sent over to Lon- 
don to do construction work, purely 
civilian work. Does the gentleman think 
it necessary for us to conscript these men 
to send them over there for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. CLASON. I hope it is not being 
done at present. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 4 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I have had five similar 
cases and took the question up with the 
War Department and received a definite 
letter stating that everybody with 85 
points or over—this was before the point 
score had been reduced—would be back 
in this country within 2 months. That 
letter was written at least 2 or 3 weeks 
ago. Most of the cases that I had in mind 
have already started back. 

Mr. CLASON. One of these letters just 
came to my desk today. They are dated 
in September. 

I also had a letter from one mother 
who has two sons in France, one of 
whom has the Silver Star. He was 
wounded and, for 3 days, while injured, 
continued on his duties, and received a 
very fine citation. Although he has been 
in the service for more than 2 years and 
is only an enlisted man, he is still on duty 
in France. So with his brother who has 
also been in many combats. 

So far as the bill is concerned it has 
been explained in considerable degree 
by Members who have spoken ahead of 
me and I do not wish to go over the same 
ground. I do, however, wish to call at- 
tention to subsection (b) of section 7 on 
page 6, referring to section 3 of the Mus- 
tering Out Pay Act, as amended. So far 
as that Mustering Out Pay Act is con- 
cerned it is a good act, but this particular 
section ought never to have been in the 
act. Already five different bills—and 
perhaps ten—have been introduced by 
Members of the present Congress to have 
this section stricken from the act. One 
of them was introduced, I believe, by the 
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gentleman “:9m New York [Mr. AN- 
DREWS) .ne ranking minority member of 
the committee. Referring to these bills 
the Secretary of War has filed a report 
under date of June 6, 1945, relating to 
H. R. 70, H. R. 1509, H. R. 2020, H. R. 2076, 
and H. R. 2295, all introduced in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, bills to amend 
the Mustering Out Pay Act of 1944. 

The Secretary points out that the pur- 
pose is to eliminate this section which 
denies any mustering-out payment to a 
member of the armed forces without 
overseas service who is discharged or re- 
lieved from active service on his own 
initiative to acceptemployment. I quote 
further from the Secretary’s letter as 
follows: 


In addition, H. R. 2040 and H. R. 2076 con- 
tain provisions which are intended to au- 
thorize mustering-out payments to any per- 
s0n discharged or relieved from active serv- 
ice on his own initiative to accept employ- 
ment prior to the enactment of the bills. 

The administration of section 1 (b) (3) 
of the Mustering Out Payment Act has been 
difficult, due to the consideration which must 
be given many borderline situations. For 
example, it is considered that a consent to 
relief from active service to accept employ- 
ment in essential war industry, when a re- 
quest is initiated by a third person, pre- 
cludes the receipt of mustering-out payment. 
Also, the release of a person from active serv- 
ice to return to self-employment, such as 
farm work, has been held to preclude such 
payment. Interpretations of the section 
have been based on the assumption that the 
underlying purpose of the basic act is to 
provide “tide-over” funds for the period of 
unemployment which may occur dtring the 
transition from military to civilian life. 
Thus persons who are released from active 
service to accept essential employment do not 
fall within the class intended to be bene- 
fited. Yet persons released from active serv- 
ice on their own initiative to accept employ- 
ment who have had service overseas or in 
Alaska are permitted to receive mustering-out 
payments. Inasmuch as very few, if any, 
members of the Military Establishment have 
personal control over their respective assign- 
ments, it is believed inequitable to allow 
performance of such service to remain the 
determining factor for mustering-out pay- 
ments in these cases. 

In view of present conditions, it is reason- 
able to assume that individuals discharged 
or relieved from active service may obtain 
civilian employment without difficulty. The 
rationale of paragraph 1 (b) (3) would, if 
extended, deprive all such persons of mus- 
tering-out payments, as all may obtain 
immediate employment under present em- 
ployment conditions. However, it would ap- 
pear that all those in grades eligible to re- 
ceive mustering-out payments require such 
funds for readjustment expenses, such as 
civilian clothes, even though employment is 
immediately available. Accordingly, it is be- 
lieved that no equitable reason exists for set- 
ting apart those persons who are discharged 
on their own initiative to accept employ- 
ment. It is further believed that such per- 
sons who have been heretofore discharged 
or relieved from active service should be au- 
thorized to receive such payments, if appli- 
cation therefor is made within a reasonable 
time. 


The Bureau of the Budget advises 
there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. I understand that there 
are tens of thousands of Americans who 
have served from months up to 3 years 
in the United States Army who have been 
released from service and who have not 
been able to receive mustering-out pay 
because of that section; and I am very 
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glad that Secretary Stimson has stated 
that in his opinion it is inequitable and 
that it ought to be wiped off of the stat- 
ute books. When the bill is read for 
amendment I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to accomplish that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. KiupAy). 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, every- 
thing in this bill is highly desirable and 
everything in it should be adopted. In 
this connection I want to make it clear 
that I do not believe the bill contains 
everything that might be necessary for 
the purpose of securing voluntary en- 
listments in the service. 

I want to digress for a moment at this 
point to answer the speaker who just pre- 
ceded me who, to my surprise, has raised 
objection to including in the bill a provi- 
sion for the paymeht of mustering-out 
pay to men who are mustered out for the 
purpose of enlisting in the Regular 
Army, because that was the greatest 
stumbling block that the Army found in 
securing voluntary enlistments from the 
present members of the Army of the 
United States. In other words, the men 
who are in the service have accrued a 
right to this mustering-out pay and they 
do not see why they should waive the 
time of its payment when they enter the 
Regular Army. 

The purpose of this bill is to stimulate 
enlistments and to offer inducements to 
men now in the service to join the Regu- 
lar Army so that there will be a voluntary 
corps and to the extent of that voluntary 
corps we will be able to release men who 
have served for long periods of time. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
states that he is going to offer an amend- 
ment striking that provision from the 
bill, but I trust it will not be adopted be- 
cause the provision is placed in the bill 
to remove one of the greatest existing 
handicaps to voluntary enlistment on 
the part of the men now in the service. 

I feel that there are many other things 
that might be done to offer inducements 
to men to enter the regular service and 
I propose to offer, when we come to that 
stage of the proceedings, an amendment 
to require the acceptance of l-year en- 
listments in the service. I listened with 
a great deal of interest to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ANpDREWs] as he 
spoke against the inclusion of such a pro- 
vision. I recall back in 1939 and 1940 
when we were attempting to stimulate 
enlistments in the Army, and I remem- 
ber very well all of the stock arguments 
which the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ANDREWs] has repeated. here 
against l-year enlistments. However, 
those arguments apply in the case of the 
1-year enlistment of a raw recruit. My 
amendment will provide that any man 
physically qualified and otherwise ac- 
ceptable who is in the service and who 
has served not less than 6 months shall 
be accepted for a period of 1 year. All 
of the argument against the l-year en- 
listment is the fact that the recruit must 
be trained for a period of 6 months and 
must be equipped, so that the equipping 
of him and the training of him for 6 
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months is an expense and a dead loss 
when only 6 months of service remains, 
My amendment will provide that he 
must have had his 6 months’ service; in 
other words, he must have had his basic 
training and he is already equipped, so 
that you will not lose the time of train- 
ing and the expense of equipping. 

It will also provide that the time 
which he may take as a reenlistment fur- 
lough shall not be counted within the 
year. Under existing regulations a man 
who reenlists is entitled to a 90-day re- 
enlistment furlough. Under my amend- | 
ment if he takes a 30-day furlough his re- 
enlistment will then be for 13 months, if 
he takes a 60-day furlough his reenlist- 
ment will then be for 14 months, and if 
he takes the full 90 days’ furlough his 
reenlistment will amount to 15 months. 
He may waive his furlough, go ahead 
and serve his year and have the matter 
over within exactly 1 year. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Does the gentle- 
man’s amendment take into considera- 
tion those who have completed ROTC 
courses up to 4 years at some of the mili- 
tary schools? For instance, Virginia 
Military Institute, the Kentucky Military 
Institute and others? 

Mr. KILDAY. No; it would not in- 
clude them because you are then getting 
into the very field which gives rise to 
opposition to a 1-year enlistment, and I 
think justly so; that is, taking a raw re- 
cruit, equipping him and then training 
him. If you are going to consider a man 
who had some experience offered by the 
military schools, you do not know how 
long ago it was, the nature of his train- 
ing, and things of that kind, and then 
you might just as well not have the 6 
months’ provision, because getting him 
into physical condition is one part of the 
basic training. SwI feel the fact that he 
is equipped, that he is in the service, 
there is no necessity to enlist him or 
send him through a reception center or 
give him the basic training, then they 
are thoroughly justified in accepting him. 

The point is made here that the en- 
listments are going to expire in 1 year. 
Insistence is made for enlistments and. 
inductions for 2 years. Then again, we 
have to give him training for 6 months. 
They say travel might consume 3 months. 
Well, we have to transport the 2-year 
recruit or inductee just as much as we 
have to transport the men who reenlist. 
In many instances to a greater degree, 
because the men who reenlist may be in 
the overseas theater and are willing to 
stay there. But in 2 years, taking the 
raw recruit, equipping him and giving 
him 6 months’ training and travel, you 
only get a year and 3 months out of him, 
or at the most, 18 months out of him. 
The purpose is to get as large a body of 
men as possible to enroll in the Army 
voluntarily for a period, as I see it, to 
carry us over the period of the emer- 
gency, to carry us past the point where 
we can see just exactly what our military 
necessity is and to see what we must pro- 
vide in the future. This whole thing is 
fluid. Each day it changes. There is no 
set number necessary as yet. Reference 
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has been made here today to the effect 
that General hur announced 
that he expects to get along with 200,000 
men within the next 6 months. His pre- 
vious estimate had been 480,000. It is 
my hope that we can make it attractive 
enough to get the men to enlist in the 
Army and that we will be able to release 
by that time all the men who want to be 
out of the service. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is it not a fact that 
some raw recruits crack up in their 
initial training and you lose a lot in that 
way? 

Mr. KILDAY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Whereas if you have 
a man in the Army, he has gone through 
that course and he is a trained soldier. 

Mr. KILDAY. Do not forget this, 
when you take a man in the service it is 
going to throw a great burden on the 
United States. Every man who goes in 
is entitled to the provisions of the GI 
bill of rights; he will be entitled to his 
mustering-out pay, compensation of a 
veteran, hospitalization and compensa- 
tion for any disability which he may have 
in the future. Whenever you take on a 
man who is already in the service, who 
has already accrued his mustering-out 
pay and all his benefits under the GI bill 
of rights, you are then reducing the 
obligation which the Nation must face in 
the future with reference to men who 
serve in our armed services. I think it 
is highly economical. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Is there any pro- 
vision at all made with reference to per- 
mitting a man in the service to carry any 
member of his family to foreign assign- 
ments? 

Mr. KILDAY. This bill does not affect 
that. I do not know whether the gentle- 
man is referring to families going into 
occupational areas or not. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. There is no pro- 
vision that will permit a person to carry 
any member of his family to any section 
other than this country? 

Mr. KILDAY. This does not change 
the existing law in that situation. That 
is not involved in this particular bill. As 
I say, this bill and all in it is good and 
should be adopted, but other things can 
also be adopted to make the Regular 
Army more attractive. I have a bill 
pending which I think would make the 
enlisted service in the Regular Army at- 
tractive on a comparable basis as is the 
commissioned service at this time; in 
other words, to guarantee to a young 
man going into the Army a profession in 
which he can realize financial security 
for himself and his family and place him 
In & position where he can raise and edu- 
cate his family. I feel that we can make 
the enlisted service of the Army a very 
attractive profession, At the present 
tUme the average man going in at 18 to 
20 years of age can go out at 48 and 50 
and receive $154a month. I do not know 


ot any other business, trade, or profession - 


that @ young man with a high-school 


education can enter where he has a rea- 
sonable expectancy of an annuity of $154 
a month for the balance of his life by the 
time he reaches 50 years of age. Such 


is the present situation, and I think we - 


can make it so attractive during his serv- 
ice that we can maintain an excellent 
Army of high standing. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin {Mr. Byrnes] such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall vote for this bill. I 
believe that this bill is a start in the 
right direction. I must emphasize, how- 
ever, that is only a start. I am con- 
vinced that much more must be done 
than is provided for in this bill in order 
to immediately secure voluntary replace- 
ments for those men and women who are 
now in the service involuntarily. 

A week ago on the floor of this House 
I stated my position with regard to the 
discharge of veterans of this war. At 
that time I stated that I believed it the 
duty of this Congress to keep faith with 
those men and women who served so 
nobly in a time of need by replacing 
them with volunteers at the earliest pos- 
sible time. I stated that we should let 
nothing stand in the way of securing 
sufficient volunteers. The question 
raised in my mind by this bill is whether 
it goes far enough to accomplish that 
objective. 

I am impressed by the hearings and 
the report on this bill. I am impressed 
not so much by what they say as what 
they do not say. The purpose of this 
bill as set forth in the title is “To stim- 
ulate volunteer enlistment in the Regu- 
lar Military and Naval Establishments 
of the United States.” Let us admit that 
what we are principally interested ‘in is 
getting volunteers to replace GI Joe— 
the enlisted man, and the noncommis- 
sioned officers and the junior officers. 
Yet nowhere do we find that any effort 
has been made to obtain the sentiments 
and recommendations of men in those 
classes. Whose testimony is relied on— 
three major generals in the Army, one 
brigadier general in the Marine Corps 
and two captains in the Navy. I in no 
way question the ability or testimony of 
these men. It does seem to me, how- 
ever, that the best way to find out what 
would stimulate the voluntary enlistment 
of GI Joes is to ask the GI Joe what 
he thinks. How do we know whether the 
provisions of this bill will furnish a suf- 
ficient inducement to get volunteers? I 
think the answer must be obvious—we 
do not. 

Mr. Chairman, I warn the House at 
this time that the passage of this bill is 
not and cannot be the final solution to 
the problem of getting our veterans 
home. The matter of obtaining an Army 
of volunteers must be under constant 
study and review. Needed changes 
must be made promptly. If by the pas- 
sage of this bill we call the matter closed, 
our action today will be but an idle 
gesture. 

Another thing about the hearings and 
the report on this bill that impresses me, 
Mr. Chairman, is that they in no way 
throw light on that most important ques- 
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tion—how many military men and wom- 
en are actually needed to do the job 
ahead. Oh, I recognize that the Army 
and Navy have stated their desires as to 
the number they would like to have. But 
I must be frank to state that no longer 
am I too impressed by the conclusions of 
these gentlemen with the gold braid. 
We all remember their conclusions just 
9 months ago that the so-called work- 
or-fight bill was an absolute necessity 
and their conclusion with regard to the 
absolute necessity for drafting nurses. 

Many questions are being asked today 
and will continue to be asked on the mat- 
ter of how many men and women are ac- 
tually needed by the Army and Navy. It 
is the duty of Congress to answer these 
questions. Are large numbers of men 
and women being kept in the service to- 
day in order that high officers can retain 
their temporary rank and station? Are 
many men and women being kept in the 
service today in order to avoid unem- 
ployment problems? Are the services 
sincere in their statements that they 
want to reduce the number of their per- 
sonnel to the point of actual need just as 
soon as possible? These questions are 
familiar to you. Members of Congress 
find them every day in their mail. The 
questions must be authoritatively an- 
swered. Congress must find the an- 
swers. Yet, as far as I can learn, nothing 
is being done in this direction. I would 
like to know, Mr. Chairman, if we are 
going to merely ask the Army and Navy 
how many men they think they need and 
let it go at that—or are we going to in- 
vestigate and find out for ourselves and 
the people of this country whether the 
requests of the Army and Navy are legiti- 
mate and reasonable? As for myself 
and my people, Mr. Chairman, we want 
to know why the Army needs 2,500,000 as 
of next June 30; we want to know why 
the Navy will need an enlisted strength 
of 500,000 as of next September:1. Please 
understand me—I do not say that these 
figures are unreasonable or too large. I 
simply say—‘“I don’t know whether they 
are or not”—but I believe that it is the 
responsibility of Congress to find and 
know the answer. 

Just the other day, I received a letter 
from a friend of mine in the Army Med- 
ical Corps which has a bearing on this 
subject. I would like to read a part of it 
to you: 

Am enclosing a memorandum sent to all 
officers this command. A little rapid calcu- 
lation will reveal that a doctor that has been 
in the Army since December 7, 1941, has 2 
children, was overseas 2 years, still has no 
chance whatsoever of getting out of the 
Army. If this hypothetical individual hap- 
pened to have been ambitious and done grad- 
uate work to qualify himself as a specialist, 
he would then be short 22 points for dis- 
charge. In the entire Personnel Distribu- 
tion Command there are at the present 31 
doctors eligible for discharge, all of them 
with large families and considerable over- 
seas service. I quote this just to give you an 
idea of the fairness of the Army’s point sys- 
tem and the War Department policy of 
hoarding doctors. 

Granted that the Army needs some doctors 
in the peacetime Army, but surely not in the 
ratio of seven doctors per thousand as has 
recently been stated by Surgeon General 
Kirk. This may be compared with the 
civilian ratio of New York City of one doctor 
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per thousand persons and many rural com- 
munities of 1 per 5,000. If the War De- 
partment and incidentally also the Vet- 
erans’ Administration made a reasonably at- 
tractive monetary offer and assured profes- 
sional men they could actually care for pa- 
tients and practice scientific medicine with- 
out the hindrance of administrative red tape, 
directives, and regulations, they wouldn't 
have a damn bit of trouble getting all the 
doctors they needed. We all realize that 
starting out ir. the postwar private practice 
won’t be easy and a good share of us probabiy 
won’t know where our next meal will come 
from for a hell of a while. However, even 
this prospect looks far better to us than 
staying in the military service. We haven't 
liked it for the past 3 or 4 years, but our 
country was at war and we willingly served. 
Now that the peace treaties have been signed 
and all the speeches made, we feel that the 
contract we signed for the duration has been 
fulfilled; now let’s get started on those last 
6 months. 


The memorandum referred to in the 
letter was dated August 30 and was sent 
from the office of the commanding of- 
ficer, AAF Regional and Convalescent 
Hospital, Fort George Wright, Wash., 
and sets forth the regulations with re- 
gard to discharge of doctors. Bear in 
mind that this memorandum was issued 
August 20. Major General Kirk, Sur- 
geon General of the Army, testified be- 
fore the committee on August 31 with re- 
gard to the discharge of doctors. I sug- 
gest you bear in mind the contents of the 
letter from which I have.just quoted in 
studying Major General Kirk’s testi- 
mony. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, the problem 
of obtaining replacements for our vet- 
erans is the No. 1 job of this coun- 
try. It is a problem that will not be 
solved merely by passing the bill now 
before the Committee. Certainly the bill 
should be passed. But Congress must 
continue to study anc act in the solution 
of this problem:so that no stone will be 
left unturned in the direction of getting 
our veterans home to their families and 
friends. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GoopwIn]. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, “Bring 
the boys back home” is a cry that 
wells up from the heart of America today. 
An early demobilization, as complete as 
prucent, is necessary, not only for the 
safe rehabilitation of home life, but also 
that this Army may be employed in pro- 
ductive effort in business, industry, and 
on the farm. 

I am concerned that not an unneces- 
sary day be lost in making it possible for 
those who desire to resume their educa- 
tion be permitted to do so. Probably 
the greatest argument against a con- 
tinued draft of boys of high-school age, 
is the enforced interruption of schooling. 

I realize that a realistic preparation 
for defense does not consist so much in 
mass manpower as in a nucleus of intel- 
ligent, interested, and willing reserves. 
I realize, too, that it is easier to raise 
an Army by legal compulsion than by 
voluntary methods. For this reason I 
favor a program to make it as attractive 
as possible to build up at-once a strong 
volunteer force to replace selective serv- 
ice soldiers. Such a voluntary program 
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can enlist sufficient numbers of really de- 
sirable recruits to constitute an adequate 
reserve force in times of peace. We may 
well add the incentive of adequate emol- 
ument and other correlative incentives 
to those attractions which already exist, 
including the lure of travel, and the ac- 
quisition of skill and experience in occu- 
pational work. 

I am satisfied that by drawing upon 
the lists of those who are ready to volun- 
teer, in addition to the hundreds of thou- 
sands now in the service, in cases where 
there are no home ties beckoning, no 
problem of schooling or essential job 
waiting, and further scanning of IV-F 
lists, an Army sufficient in number to 
meet the requirements of the present 
and future, for purposes of occupation 
or otherwise, may be readily acquired 
and thus make it possible to bring about 
a more speedy and more complete de- 
mobilization than is now contemplated. 

To be successful, a voluntary program 
must be founded on good public rela- 
tions. If we can adopt such a program, 
I am certain that we will be able to build 
up a defense of our security which will 
not only be adequate, but also capable 
of winning the widest possible public 
support, for we _ will be planning 
for the moral and educational up- 
building of the country, for its future 
safety, and taking a mighty step forward 
toward business and industrial rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the committee has taken a 
step in the right direction in bringing 
out a bill which in effect attempts to 
make voluntary enlistments in the Army 
more attractive. I am sorry the com- 
mittee did not go further in some direc- 
tions. 

All of us reahze that the big problem 
before every Member is how to get the 
boys out of the armed forces. I know 
your mail is just as heavy as mine on this 
problem. I am concerned, as every 
Member of this House should be con- 
cerned, with how the the Army is going 
to get them out. 

I attempted to question the chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee about 
the critical point system of discharging 
the men. I was told afterward that the 
Army is willing to let out the 700,000 men 
who have 80 points or more, and that 
when those men are out the number of 
points required will be dropped another 
5 or 10 points so that a few more can 
ke discharged. I am wondering how 
many men we will have in the United 
States in the armed forces under that 
kind of a system. Is there not a bottle- 
neck some -place which prevents these 
men from getting back home to their 
families and their businesses? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
bottleneck is the shipping space to carry 
the men across the ocean. The absolute 
maximum the Army could bring back, 


using every boat and plane, is 672,000 a — 


month. 
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Mr. MILLER cf Nebraska. I thank the 
gentleman. However, there are 3,500,000 
men in this country in the armed forces, 
and they are outside of that bottleneck 
for discharge. That is-what I am talk- 
ing about—the men in this country who 
will not get out for a year under the 
present system. It may well be that 
nearly 4,500,000 men under the present 
discharge system of the Army will be 
staying at various camps in the United 
States, and they want to get home. They 
are writing me and they are writing you 
about it. I know it takes time to move 
men back from the Pacific. Certainly it 
takes time. We could stop some of this 
delay if the Army turned our boats 
around and bring the boys home. Ac. 
cording te the press this morning, Gen- 
eral MacArthur has announced that he 
could get along with 200,000 men in 
Japan. The original estimate was 900,- 
000 men. That is 700,000 men less than 
what was originally called for. At one 
time in Germany the Army thought they 
would need 1,500,000 men to control Ger- 
many, but that has been scaled down, and 
undoubtedly can be scaled down further. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. .I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This bill is all right 
as far as it goes, but does the gentleman 
find anything in it anywhere that will be 
of any help in getting any of those who 
are now in the service discharged? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have been 
searching this bill for an opportunity to 
offer an amendment which would in 
simple words be something like this, that 
anyone in the armed forces of the United 
States might be sent home for an in- 
definite furlough until the bottlenecks 
at these discharge centers are broken. 
There is a bottleneck now. The Army 
is letting out those men with 80 or more 
points. I do not know what they will 
make the requirement this week or next 
week. I understand they are coming out 
with another system of discharge soon. 
They change it twice a week, to confuse 
the soldiers and to confuse the public. 
I think that if every man in the United 
States who is not definitely needed in 
the machinery of working over the dis- 
charges could be sent home, there would 
be close to 3,000,000 men who would be 
affected by it, men now in the United 
States or who will soon be brought back 
from overseas. They should loosen up 
this discharge system and let the men go 
home for an indefinite furlough, to your 
community and my community, and 
then when the Army is ready to dis- 
charge them let them be sent for or 
brought back to a center where they can 
be discharged, if that is necessary. 
They should be brought back to the cen- 
ter nearest their home. The Army 
knows who will be discharged in the next 
6 months, why not send these men home 
to their families and business and dis- 
charge them later. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman 
stated a moment ago that the recent dis- 
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patch from General MacArthur was to 
the effect that he needed 200,000 men for 
Japan and the gentleman contrasted 
that with the previous estimate of 900,- 
000. I fear the gentleman is mistaken 
in that regard. The 900,000 estimate was 
made to cover the whole Pacific area. 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Well, is 
not General MacArthur in charge of the 
whole Pacific area? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He is, but he has 
not reduced the estimate from 900,000 
to 200,000, as the gentleman stated. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Would the 
gentleman admit that he has reduced 
the number that might be needed for 
Japan? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is, by 290,- 
000. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Very well 
then. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is as the 
result of the experience which has been 
had. His original estimates were made 
before the landings started. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
true, and in the light of experience, they 
are now reducing those estimates. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He felt then that 
he would need 490,000 men in Japan; a 
reserve force in the Philippines; more 
men in Korea, and troops stationed in 
Hawaii, the Panama Canal, and the 
Aleutians, totaling 900,000 for the whole 
area. It is obvious that now that is go- 
ing to be reduced as a result of their ex- 
perience in that region. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank the 
gentleman from New York. I think he is 
absolutely right on that. The number of 
men in Japan could further be reduced if 
we make use of the Chinese and the Fili- 
pinos to help do some of the policing work 
and the guarding in Japan. Perhaps 
when we take another look and review 
what is happening, that can be done. 
We should not be stingy one iota in the 
amount of money we might expend for 
technical and_ scientific laboratories. 
This war was eventually won by scientific 
laboratories. Germany very nearly beat 
the world to its knees by the use of the 
robot bombs because we did not see fit 
after the last war to say to Germany that 
she could not have scientific laboratories 
to develop instruments of warfare. This 
country should stay abreast of every other 
nation in the development of radar, the 
atomic bomb, and all the other new in- 
ventions that may well come out of 
scientific laboratories if we give them the 
green light. I am not so sure but what 
the atomic bomb has made vessels obso- 
lete in warfare. I believe that all we 
need in this country now is a closet full 
of bombs and not a tremendously large 
army. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAY. With reference to the bot- 
tlenecks at the discharge centers over the 
country, the gentleman no doubt remem- 
bers and has had experience in dealing 
with veterans’ claims since the last World 
War that then they discharged. them 
by divisions and regiments and the in- 
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dividual soldier did not have a perfect 
record. | 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. 

Mr. MAY. Or perhaps the veteran did 
not have any kind of record. Now they 
are try to do it on an individual basis. 
The individual veteran is entitled to 
know whether his insurance is in force, 
whether his discharge is right, and 
whether his compensation has been 
looked after, or whether his reemploy- 
ment rights have been protected. They 
are trying to do all of that and it 
naturally slows down the discharges. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is cor- 
rect, but would the gentleman feel they 
could send these men home on an indefi- 
nite furlough to their families and their 
business and back to their farms and 
then when they are ready for their dis- 
charge, which might only be a matter of 
3 or 4 months, bring them back to those 
discharge centers and look over their 
service record and physical condition and 
then discharge them. It would stop 
many irritations that.now exist. 

Mr. MAY. I would say that the man is 
entitled to know what his physical rec- 
ord is by a strict physical examination at 
the time of his discharge. If the indi- 
vidual goes home for an indefinite period 
and stays there 3, 4, or 6 months, he 
might incur some disability while he is 
there and there would then always be a 
question about it. The better way to do 
it, in my opinion, is to do it right at the 
time they are discharged. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Oh, well, a 
man might be hit by lightning or be sick 
at an Army camp as well as at home. 

I do not believe that selective service 
should be used as an instrument of forc- 
ing universal compulsory military train- 
ing upon the country, and that is just 
what the military brass hats want to do. 
I feel that in this bill if there is any way 
to write into it an amendment stopping 
selective service from taking the 18- and 
19-year-old boys, it should be done. I 
propose to try to do that at the proper 
time by offering an amendment. If uni- 
versal compulsory military training is 
needed it ought to be done in another 
bill. 

I am going to do it this way: 

And said Army shall not exceed 500,000 
enlisted men and officers, none of whom shall 
be under 20 years of age, except through vol- 
untary enlistments. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska | Mr. MILLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, THomason]. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
hear a great many people, both in and 
out of Congress, sneeringly refer to what 
they are pleased to call the “brass hats.” 
Somehow or other, while I hold no brief 
for the War Department, I happen to be 
one of those who still has a lot of con- 
fidence in General Marshall, General 
MacArthur, General Eisenhower, Gen. 
Hap Arnold, General Wainwright whom 
we heard the other day, General Patton, 
General Hodges, General Patch, General 
Bradley, and all of the others of their 
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kind who have won a glorious victory 
against two of the most brutal enemies 
in all history. They and their officers 
and men have taken our flag to every 
part of the world and brought it back 
without a spot or a blemish on it. But, 
strange to say, although it has been 
only 15 days since VJ-day, the common 
thing—and I presume, under present cir- 
cumstances, the popular thing—to do is 
to heap abuse on those men because they 
are still in command. The criticism, 
however, is in marked contrast to the 
praise they were receiving only a few 
weeks ago. I plead for patience, toler- 
ance, and calm judgment, and the best 
and wisest thing will be done. 

However, anticipating there would be 
some discussion about the matter of dis- 
charges, I asked the War Department 
only this morning for an official state- 
ment regarding discharges, and I now 
read, word for word, that statement, 
submitted to me through the office of 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army. I think you 
will find these figures of interest. I think 
there is still such a thing in life as being 
just and fair. I hope you will carefully 
consider these figures when you read 
them in the Recorp tomorrow, because, 
as I say, they are official, and I obtained 
them at my own request about 2 hours 
ago: 

1. On August 14, the day Japan sur- 
rendered, the Army was discharging at the 
rate of 4,200 men per day or 1,500,000 per 
year. 

2. By September 14, 1 month later, the 
rate per day had risen from 4,200 to 15,200, 
and the annual rate had risen from 1,500,- 
000 to 5,500,000. This means that by Septem- 
ber 14 the Army was actually discharging 650 
men per hour, 24 hours per day. 

3. Between now and next December the 
discharge daily rate will steadily rise to bet- 
ter than 22,000 per day. It will reach maxi- 
mum capacity in January, when the daily 
rate will exceed 25,000 men per day. This 
means that by January discharges will be 
made at— 

(a) Better than 1,100 per hour, 24 hours 
per day. 

(b) Better than 24,000 per day. 

(c) Better than 700,000 per month. 

(d) Better than 8,000,000 per year. 

4. To discharge at the rate just indicated 
the Army will operate 26 permanent and 155 
temporary facilities for this purpose. When 
the 26 big centers reach their full capacity, 
the smaller temporary facilities will probably 
be closed, as they are not as efficient as the 
large centers and are qualified only to meet 
the big backlog in this country of men en- 
titled to discharge. This big backlog was 
created by the sudden collapse of Japan. 

5. Between VE-day and September 15 over 
750,000 men were discharged from the Army. 


I would say that was a pretty good 
showing. They are making progress. 
The discussion in Congress and over the 
country has done good. Some mistakes 
have been made, but when I recall our 
little Army of some 200,000 men and 
14,000 officers we had 4 years ago and 
how it grew under the leadership of men 
like Marshall and Eisenhower and Mac- 
Arthur until we built it up to 8,000,000 
men and sent it to every part of the 
world and won glorious victories, I just 
refuse to believe that we are going to 
throw away that victory by sending all 
our men home overnight. Certainly we 
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all want our boys and girls home as soon 
as possible but it must be done in an 
orderly way and in justice to all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
tell us how many boys are being taken 
into the Army now? 

Mr. THOMASON. Fifty thousand a 
month under the direction of the Director 
of Selective Service. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. General 
Marshall some time ago stated that about 
500,000 would be all we needed for a 
standing Army. Would the gentleman 
accept that figure? 

Mr. THOMASON. I have such con- 
fidence in General Marshall that I would 
be disposed. to accept his recommenda- 
tion. But I hope under the provisions 
of this bill, which I am actively support- 
ing, that we get enough volunteers to 
materially relieve the situation and re- 
duce the number of men to be drafted. 
We ought to do away with the draft just 
as soon as possible, but we cannot do it 
until we know how many men we must 
have in our armies of occupation. I 
want us to quit drafting 18-year-old boys 


who want to-go to school at the earliest. 


possible moment. But first of all I want 
to get the combat, and long-service men, 
and men of families back from overseas 
and out of service. We get nowhere 
abusing our high officers. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that these abusive terms that 
are being applied to men who at the risk 
of their own lives led our victorious 
armies and navies ought to be reserved 
for those who deal in calumny, libel, and 
Slander over the radio? 

Mr. THOMASON. Of course I do. I 
believe the President of the United States 
and every Member of this Congress in 
both bodies, and likewise the War and 
Navy Departments are making an honest 
and sincere effort to get thesé boys back 
home and out of service just as soon as 
possible. All of us, of course, are getting 
a lot of mail from fathers and mothers, 
because this comes close to every home. 
My boy has been in the Army 412 years 
and in the Pacific over 2 years and has 
just been ordered to Japan. I would like 
to have him come back, but I am for 
working this problem out in a way that 
is fair and just to everybody and also 
preserve our great victory so that we do 
not get ready for another war. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. FOLGER. The gentleman has a 
statement from the Army which is quite 
enlightening and I know we all appre- 
ciate it. What is the Navy doing toward 
discharging boys? 

Mr. THOMASON. I could not answer 
that; I refer you to the subcommittee 
that drafted the bill. 

Mr. FOLGER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. THOMASON, I yield. 
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Mr. FOLGER. I find this provision in 
the bill: 

Notwithstanding the limitations contained 
in any provision of law, the Secretary of War 
is authorized and directed to accept original 
enlistments and reenlistments. 


Is that confined exclusively to the 
Army? Does it not apply-also to the 
Navy? 

Mr. THOMASON. I did not re- 
turn to Washington until after the hear- 
ings had been concluded and the bill 
reported. The gentleman would have to 
ask some other member of the committee 
but I think it also applies to the Navy. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I understand the last 
page of the report to indicate quite con- 
clusively that it is the plan of the War 
Department to have everyone who has 
served 2 years or more mustered out by 
July 1, 1946. Am I right? 

Mr. THOMASON. That is a correct 
statement; and I have heard enough 
testimony from those in authority in the 
War Department to believe absolutely 
that every man who will have served 2 
years by next July 1 will be mustered out 
by that date. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wish the gentleman 
would explein how a great victory might 
be jeopardized by a demand for more 
expeditious demobilization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. THOMASON. I did not say that, 
but some people say, “Bring all the boys 
back from overseas.” Others say, “Get 
rid of the draft.” I just wonder who is 
going to occupy the conquered countries. 
We have certain commitments and must 
keep them. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman knows 
that no one is: making any such state- 
ment as that, but there is a demand in 
Congress and throughout the country for 
a more expeditious demobilization of the 
men in the Military Establishment. 

Mr. THOMASON. Absolutely. Iagree 
with that. 

Mr. HALLECK. I cannot go along with 
the gentleman in any contention that 
that perils the preservation of the fruits 
of victory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. THOMASON. May I ask the gen- 
tleman, how does he propose to relieve 
these men who have been overseas and 
in combat? 

Mr. HALLECK. How do I propose to 
relieve them? 

Mr. THOMASON. Where are you go- 
ing to get your replacements? 

Mr. HALLECK. If you need replace- 
ments they can be obtained. The point 
I am making is that the process of de- 
mobilization should be stepped up and I 
believe can be stepped up without any 
jeopardy anywhere. 

Mr. THOMASON. I agree with that 
statement, and the statement I read 
from the War Department shows we are 
making great progress. 
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Mr. HALLECK. All over this country 
little communities need doctors; boys 
want to renew their education; farm 
boys are needed to produce the food that 
we need; jobs are crying for placement 
everywhere; and to my mind in that cir- 
cumstance certainly every possible effort 
should be made to get these boys back 
home as quickly as possible. 

Mr. THOMASON. I agree with the 
gentleman absolutely. At the same time 
you cannot bring back all these men from 
overseas and also abolish the draft at 
home because you must have a compara- 
tively large army for the next few months 
and until things settle down. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have not said any- 
thing about abolishing the draft. I am 
talking about demobilization. 

Mr. THOMASON. But the gentle- 
man’s colleague from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER] said he had a bill to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Dondero]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the most pressing questions before the 
country and Congress is the release or 
discharge of men in our armed services, 
and their return home to civilian life. 

Every Member of this body is in sym- 
pathy with that objective. The bill be- 
fore us, H. R. 3951, seeks to solve that 
problem, at least partially. It provides 
for voluntary enlistment and reenlist- 
ments in our Regular Military and Naval 
Establishments. I am supporting this 
bill and shall vote for it. It contains 
the very heart and cornerstone of our 
way of life—freedom of action. In addi- 
tion it provides for reasonable compen- 
sation, incentives, and retirement pay 
after 20 years’ service to make voluntary 
enlistment attractive and desirable. The 
length of service is optional with the in- 
dividual; he may enlist for 2 or 3 years. 
It is believed that. the provisions of the 
bill will provide a sufficient number of 
men for the armies of occupation in Ger- 
many and Japan and our Regular Estab- 
lishments to permit a faster demobiliza- 
tion program of our present armed 
forces who served in the war recently 
terminated. It may also bring an early 
repeal of the present draft law. I am 
definitely opposed to a selective-service 
law in peacetime and in my opinion a 
vast majority of our people do not favor 
it. If the present system is continued 
then it should be amended to exclude 
young men below the age of 21 years. 
I shall vote for an amendment to this 
bill to achieve that objective. We ail 
have confidence in our military and naval 
leaders. They have won an overwhelm- 
ing and decisive victory. General Mac- 
Arthur believes an Army of 200,000 men 
is sufficient as an occupational force in 
Japan. China has an unlimited supply. 
of manpower in a population of more 
than 400,000,000 people. No other nation 
could have more justification for occupy- 
ing Japan than China unless it be our- 
selves. The Philippines could also pro- 
vide forces if necessary and with equal 
justification. An army of occupation 
made up of nationals of China and the 
Philippines, staffed, trained and equipped 
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by the United States might very well be 
considered as &@ Means of releasing our 
men from the armed services in the Pa- 
cific and reducing the personnel in our 
armed services. I trust that subject will 
have the attention of the War Depart- 
ment and the proper committees of the 
Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHort]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, if there 
is one admonition that the Members of 
this body ever needed and particularly 
at this moment, it is the advice that 
Hamlet’s mother gave her son in that 
great tragedy of Shakespeare when she 
said: 

O gentle son, upon the heat and flame of 
thy distemper sprinkle cool patience. 


If we will keep calm and try to throw 
more light and less heat on this subject, 
I think we will discover there is not so 
much difference between the various 
views that have been expressed on this 
floor. 

The whole problem of demobilization is 
not as simple as it first seemed. Indeed, 
it is very difficult and complex, and it is 
utterly impossible for anybody or any 
agency, not only the Army, the Navy, or 
the Marine Corps, but even this august 
Congress, to lay down a definite, hard, 
and fast plan, or rule, or inflexible for- 
mula without doing some men an injus- 
tice. It is inescapable by the very nature 
of the problem. There are bound to be 
cases of individual inequities. I regret 
there are so many. We must correct all 
we can. 

During the recess I had prepared a res- 
olution to introduce the first day we re- 
convened to declare a cessation of hos- 
tilities and an end of the war. I had an- 
other bill to introduce to stop the draft 
immediately. But our Committee on 
Military Affairs held hearings for a 
whole week before we reassembled, and 
after listening attentively and carefully 
to the testimony of General.Edwards and 
General Henry, I was convinced that for 
a little while following the capitulation 
of both Germany and Japan we should 
move slowly, cautiously, and exercise the 
greatest care in order not to lose the very 
thing for which millions of our men have 
been fighting and over a million of whom 
have suffered either death or serious 
wounds, 

Sir, when I have been engaged in 
deadly combat with a bitter, vicious, and 
ruthless foe, I shall not throw away my 
weapons and carelessly walk away from 
him after beating him to the ground un- 
less I want a stab in the back or a shot 
through my head. 

After all the billions of treasure we 
have poured out; after all the lives we 
have sacrificed; after all that we have 
given up not only on the battlefields, on 
the seas, in the air, but here on the home 
front shall we foolishly and recklessly 
abandon the objective of our achieve- 
ment and let the sands of victory flow 
through our open fingers? 

Mr. Chairman, what will it suffice us to 
defeat the Axis Powers—Italy, Germany, 
and Japan—on the field of battle and 
then lose all the fruits of peace in the 
open wide world of public opinion? 
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There are economic, political, and moral, 
as well as military, issues to be con- 
sidered. 

If the Members of the House had heard 
the fair, logical, and clear presentation 
by the War Department, there would not 
be all this hullabaloo on the floor and we 
would not as Members of Congress be 
swamped by an avalanche of mail from 
naturally disgruntled and discontented 
people all over America. 

I do not know of any member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs or of this 
House—yes; I do not know of anyone in 
this country, regardless of race, party, or 
creed—who is not exceedingly anxious to 
bring as many of these boys and girls 
back home at the earliest possible mo- 
ment unless it is the PAC of CIO. God 
knows I would like to see some of my kin. 
I have a nephew 36 years of age who has 
a wife and 2 children, 10 and 12 years of 
age, who has been in the Pacific for over 
2 years. He is in Tokyo now. I was 
happy to receive a letter from him this 
morning in which he said, “Uncle Dewey, 
I am glad to be here as a part of this 
show. I would not have missed it.” I 
have another nephew down in the stink- 
ing, steaming equatorial region in South 
America who was in the service 6 or 8 
months before Pearl Harbor. He wants 
to come home. But he is not bellyach- 
ing. Of course, it is the privilege and 
prerogative of any soldier or sailor to 
bellyache at any time. We did it in the 
last war and they do it in this. Another 
nephew is in Germany, and he is barely 
19. His mother would like tosee him. I 
have other nephews in this country. We 
all want these boys and girls brought 
home at the earliest possible moment. 
Nearly every family in America is af- 
fected. 

How are we going to do it? We took 
5 long years, gentlemen, to build up 
the mightiest war machine in the history 
of the world. About 12,000,000 men and 
women are scattered all over this uni- 
verse—on every continent and on every 
sea. It has taken years to get them out 
there. Now, after 4 long years of war 
and after glorious victory over two of the 
mightiest, most determined, and most 
ruthless military powers the world has 
ever known, we stop fighting the Italians, 
the Germans, and the Japs and start 
fighting among ourselves and start kick- 
ing around the “brass hats” and the 
“gold braids” who, in spite of all their 
faults and shortcomings, have won im- 
mortal renown. Heaven knows that I 
have never claimed infallability for any 
of our generals or admirals. No member 
of our committee has more violently op- 
posed them at times. I know that they 
are not perfect, and that they have and 
will make mistakes. Nevertheless, it 
must be conceded that they are free from 
many of the pressures that elected offi- 
cers are subject to and that they can, 
with sympathy and resoluteness, decide 
certain problems peculiar to their own 
field. 

It does seem strange that anly a few 
months ago when the fate of this Na- 
tion hung in the balance, when our very 
lives were at stake, that we were praising 
to the skies our generals and admirals. 
You know, I wonder how in the name of 
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God, Leahy and Marshall, King, and Ar- 
nold, Eisenhower, and Devers, Bradley, 
Patch, Hodges, and Patton Simpson, 
Brereton, Doolittle, and Chennault, 
Spaatz and Kenney, Eaker and Sommer- 
vell—_I wonder how in the name of 
heaven Nimitz or his commanders in the 
Pacific, Mitscher, whom we will soon see 
in this House, along with Admirals Hal- 
sey, Kinkaid, and Spruance—I wonder 
how in the world these gallant marines 
under Vandegrift, and the forces under 
gallant and colorful MacArthur, able 
Krueger, suffering Wainwright, patient 
Eichelberger, ever won this war without 
these parlor generals and pink tea strate- 
gists back home who are now willing, 
after they have saved our necks, to kick 
them all over hell’s half acre. But it is 
only natural after a war for everybody 
to want to come home. And it is also 
natural to “cuss” the generals and ad- 
mirals. They expect it. And I say this 
as one who I do not think has ever kow- 
towed to them or been subservient in the 
least—I know that the generals and ad- 
mirals make mistakes; even Members of 
Congress do sometimes, because all of us 
are human. 

I do want to say that I think the Army 
was not prepared for demobilization as 
it was for war. Why should it be? The 
primary interest, the paramount duty of 
the leaders of our armed forces on land 
and sea and in the air was to win this 
war. It was not to think, plan, dream, 
and waste time about setting up ma- 
chinery to demobilize. It was to win the 
war quickly and stop the bloodshed im- 
mediately. This they have done. Now 
then, we are so darned impatient, we are 
not willing to give them a few weeks to 
adjust themselves and find out where 
they really are. MacArthur has to take 
inventory. 

I did not want to see the Eighty-sixth, 
the Ninety-fifth, or the Nineity-seventh 
Divisions that had seen long months of 
bitter combat in Europe transferred or 
redeployed to the Pacific. It was bad, 
but MacArthur demanded seasoned com- 
bat troops. Why? Because he did not 
know what in the world he was going to 
get into when he went into Japan. He 
did not want an Army of green, raw, in- 
experienced troops. What intelligent 
general would? He knew he would have 
to go in there under an air umbrella, 
he knew he would have to have the best 
naval support possible, he knew he would 
have to have a ground force that could 
hold this toehold. He did not know just 
what resistance he might possibly meet. 
He did know there were millions of Japa- 
nese under arms that they had never en- 
countered, and he was thinking only of 
the safety of our men. That was the 
one thing foremost in his mind. That is 
why he demanded that these trained 
combat divisions go in there. I do not 
blame him. He did it for safety. We 
were assured by the War Department 
that these combat divisions from Europe 
will be the first to be brought back from 
the Pacific, and I dare say they will. 
They had better be. 

I do not like to see 18- and 19-year-old 
boys drafted; in fact, I think that is one 
of the mistakes we meade in this war. 
I never did think they were essential, and 
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I think we could have won the war with- 
out them. We were told they were need- 
ed because of their boldness, their daring, 
their resiliency. I know they were good 
in combat, but the casualties were high, 
they were enormous and terrific. Cer- 
tainly we should not need them for oc- 
cupational purposes, because you need 
older men with mature judgment to oc- 
cupy territory. 

I also know we are going to wake up 
5, 7, or 10 years from now with an acute 
shortage of doctors, dentists, technicians, 
scientists, and engineers. I think we 
have been more foolish than some of our 
allies. Britain and Russia and other 
countries have continued the education 
of their youth. I realize that it is tough 
to take 18- and 19-year-old boys, but you 
are confronted with this alternative. 
What are you going to do with these 
married men with families back home 
who have been in Europe and in the 
Pacific fighting for 2, 3, and 4 years 
through the stinking, steaming jungles 
of Burma and the Southwest Pacific, the 
hot sands of north Africa and India, the 
cold and fog of Iceland and the Aleutians, 
the mud and hills of Italy, the unspeak- 
able conditions and the rugged barriers 
of western Europe. Are you going to 
keep them on without rotating them in 
an orderly and a gradual manner? That 
is the thing we have to decide. We want 
only justice. Most people want the other 
fellow to do it. 

I think we can reduce the occupational 
forces in both Germany and Japan. I 
stated so in the hearings before our Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs several days 
ago. General MacArthur so announced 
today. Ido not see why in the name of 
common sense we need 370,000 to 400,000 
men to occupy Bavaria, a little section of 
Germany. Germany is divided into four 
zones; it is occupied by the Russians, the 
British, the French, and the Americans. 
I do not see why any occupation force of 
409,000 men is needed in our particular 
region in Bavaria in Germany. All Ger- 
many has been blasted and annihilated. 
General Knudsen was correct the other 
day when he stated it would take 50 years 
to repair the damage to Berlin. God only 
knows when there will be a market for 
automobiles or any other American goods 
in Germany, which has been literally 
leveled. 

It is better to have too many men there 
than too few. Bring them home in a 
gradual and orderly manner. Tell your 
friends back home to be patient. They 
are a little impatient. I built a fire under 
the Army, I put a burr under the tail of 
several generals, and told them to get 
busy, that if they did not speed up de- 
mobilization, Congress would take this 
thing over. But I think the Army can 
do a better job than we can. I think a 
lot of us are demagoging and taking 
advantage of a critical situation here in 
a perilous time, absolutely because we 
know it is popular back home. I had 
rather be right than to be popular. Play 
safe with the country and not your seat 
in Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I will always have to 
yield to my dear friend. I hate to op- 
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pose him, but I shall not hesitate to when 
I know he is wrong. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman must 
be conscious of being wrong or he would 
not say he is opposing me, when he does 
not know what I am going to ask. The 
gentleman is talking about the arm- 
chair generals that demand the return of 
the boys. Does not the gentleman know 
it is the men themselves, their fathers 
and mothers and wives, who are asking 
it? I have not heard from any arm- 
chair generals but I have heard from the 
boys. 

Mr. SHORT. Oh, I have, too. How- 
ever, I know several generals who are not 
let out and who want to be retired. I 
know a great many officers who are try- 
ing to be retired and they cannot get out. 
These subordinate officers are anxious 
to get home, to get into their professions, 
into law and medicine, and to go back on 
the farm. They have jobs to do and 
families to care for. 

Mr.HOFFMAN. You talk about dem- 
agogs—will you speak for yourself and 
not for the rest of us? 

Mr. SHORT. Oh, well, you maintain 
your own opinion; you are welcome to it. 
I speak for the whole country—neither 
for you nor myself. 

They are landing thousands of men 


every day in the ports of Boston, New. 


York, and Charleston, and particularly 
in Norfolk and Newport News, and they 
are landing thousands in Seattle and 
San Francisco. They are landing some 
in Los Angeles and in New Orleans. We 
will bring these men home just as quickly 
as shipping facilities will permit, and as 
quickly as we can set up these separa- 
tion centers and the machinery whereby 
they can be carefully discharged. I am 
trying to tell my constituents, and I do 
not care what the gentleman from Mich- 
igan tells his, but I am trying to tell my 
constituents not to be too anxious to get 
out too fast. Alot of the boys did that 
in the last war. I had buddies who were 
so anxious to get back home that they 
never took the time nor the trouble to 
have their disabilities written on their 
discharges and ever since the close of the 
last war they have been hounding me to 
death, for the 14 years that I have been 
in Congress, trying to establish service 
connection. If they had been discharged 
just a little more slowly and in a little 
more orderly way, we would not have had 
all that trouble. We had only 2,000,000 
men in France in the last war. We had 
3,500,000 there this time. We have an 


. Army and Navy and Air Force and Ma- 


rine Corps of 12,000,000 men and women. 
I want to say that the parents in this 
country should be advised to see to it 
that each one of their boys or girls who 
happen to be in the service is given a 
proper physical examination. They 
should inquire about their GI rights and 
benefits, their insurance, reemployment, 
and all other rights. The Army is seeing 
to that much bette: in this war than 
they did in the last. They should see 
that everything is absolutely in order 
before they finally get their release be- 
cause they will need that information in 
days to come. We want to avoid past 
mistakes and take proper care of those 
entitled to it. 
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The passage of this bill will speed the 
end of the draft. Iam for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
just as anxious as anybody in this Hall 
to see the program of demobilizing the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
the Coast Guard speeded up as much as 
possible. I think everyone in this Cham- 
ber has taken the position that no man 
or woman must be kept in the service one 
single day longer than is necessary. But, 
Mr. Chairman, here within 2 weeks of 
VJ-day the Army tells me that on Satur- 
day it released 15,200 persons. I think 
that is a remarkable record made within 
2 weeks after the enemy has surrendered. 
That rate of discharge totals 456,000 men 
per month far better than was done after 
the last war, I believe, at its high peak 
of discharges. 

Mr. Chairman, as anxious as we are 
to see these men discharged immediately, 
I want to add a word of caution at this 
time. A year ago, or perhaps a year and 
a half ago, working with some of the 
veterans’ organizations, I drew up a draft 
of the procedure which we thought the 
armed services should use in discharg- 
ing the men and women from the armed 
services when the war was over. The 
veterans’ organizations, especially the 
organizations of disabled veterans, are 
most anxious that those men receive a 
thorough physical examination before 
being finally discharged from service. 

At that time I suggested in a draft of 
a bill which I introduced that discharge 
centers be set up at the end of the war; 
that no man be discharged from those 
discharge centers until his service record 
had been brought down to date and sent 
to that particular discharge center. I 
suggested at the time the serviceman was 
to be brought up for discharge he should 
be given a most thorough physical exami- 
nation, with X-rays where X-rays are 
necessary, with special treatment where 
necessary, blood tests, analyses, and other 
work necessary, and that before he was 
released from the service he be told fully 
and frankly of any disability he might 
have. That bill contained a stipulation 
then and suggests now that those men, 
before they be discharged, be given a 
full opportunity to know their physical 
condition and an opportunity to file any 
claim they might have with the Veterans’ 
Administration for physical disability at 
the time of discharge. 

We wanted to see representatives of 
the employment services there to advise 
with the veterans as to their opportuni- 
ties for employment when they got out 
of the service and into civilian life. We 
wanted to have there at the time of dis- 
charge representatives of the patriotic 
organizations, the veterans’ organiza- 
tions, the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the DAV, to advise these 
men as to their rights when they were 
on the eve of returning to civilian life. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the note 
of caution that I would give today would 
be that the armed services continue to 
discharge its personnel in a methodical 
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and orderly manner. As anxious as we 
are to get these men and women out of 
the service, we must conform to rules and 
order that they not be thrown back upon 
society with physical disabilities they 
know not of and without claims filing 
with the Veterans’ Administration when 
they should be filed and without the full 
opportunity of asserting their veterans’ 
richts to the fullest extent. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. Iyield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It seems to 
me there could not be any more orderly 
way than to discharge people you do not 
need. Right here in Washington there 
are newspapermen writing stories they 
do not need. There are boys in the serv- 
ice working only 1 hour out of the day. 
They could just as well go home, and if 
the Congress does not pass a law like 
this the American people will rise up 
and insist and see to it that they do. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentlewoman is 
certainly in error if she thinks I am not 
in favor of this bill. I am in favor of 
this bill and every part of it, and I, 
if anything -would strengthen the bill, 
rather than weaken any of its particu- 
lars. I say to the gentlewoman I want 
these veterans discharged in an orderly, 
systematic manner. I do not want our 
veterans out on the street corners with 
battle disabilities, perhaps with wound 
chevrons, selling apples and pencils, as 
they were after the last war. I want 
them fully informed at the time of dis- 
charge and permitted to file timely their 
claims for disability as they come out 
of the service. This is very important 
and may affect the lives of some of these 
men for many years to come. 

Many of us have run into cases of vet- 
erans, Many years out of service, with 
cases of serious service-connected dis- 
ability, which were not asserted at the 
time of discharge. The serviceman was 
not examined by physicians at the time 
of discharge, or he was not told that his 
service record reflected serious phys- 
ical ailments, service-connected, which 
should form the subject of a claim to be 
filed by him against the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Many of these men which 
we have seen have struggled, trying to 
carry along, under the weight of these 
disabilities when it is the intent of Con- 
gress and a grateful Government that 
they receive financial help for a disability 
incurred in line of duty. It is this that 
causes many of us, Mr. Chairman, to 
hope that in the push for immediate 
discharges, and I join with the others to 
get the men out immediately, the orderly, 
systematic, methodical way of releasing 
the service men and women be not dis- 
pensed with. 

I am as anxious as the next one to 
get these men out of service, but let us 
not, Mr. Chairman, to save a day or two, 
wrong these men for years to come. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California {Mr. JoHNson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, what I have to say will be 
largely repetition of things that have 
already been said. One point I want to 
svress as much as I can is that the pur- 
bose of this bill is to recruit men by vol- 
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untary enlistment, so the soldiers who 
have been in service a long time can get 
out. Those recruits are to take the places 
of men in the occupation armies. For 
every recruit we get it means one more 
soldier can come home that much 
quicker. Also, it will reduce the number 
required to be inducted by the Selective 
Service System. 

To show you what this means, let me 
give you an illustration that is simple 
and near home. In the block in which 
I. live in Stockton, California, are five 
boys, one of whom is my son. Those 
boys all enlisted and went into the Army 
or the Navy. Three of those boys have 
served over three years. Two of them 
have served almost three years. Three 
of them were in combat; one of them in 
the Seabees was, wounded, and one was 
in the Army Air Forces in the training 
command. I call your attention to the 
Fortieth Division most of whose men 
came from California. That division 
has been in the service for four years 
and they are still out in the Pacific. If 
we can recruit men to take their places 
these men will come home quicker. The 
purpose of this bill is to get these re- 
cruits, to offer the inducements which 
have been mentioned and which I think 
are very, very good, so we can get back 
home very soon the veterans who have 
served a long time and given so much 
toward victory. That is the purpose we 
all have in mind. 

I wish to mention one other matter 
in this connection. Reference has been 
made to the large number of troops in 
the United States, 3,100,000. These men 
are partly new recruits and are intended 
to replace men who are coming back from 
the various theaters in the Pacific and 
the Atlantic, to take their places in the 
armies of occupation. Many of these 
men are in supply, communications, and 
administration necessary in the support 
of our occupation armies and the trans- 
porting of troops home. Sixty-five thou- 
sand are in direct deployment work at 
separation centers. It may be that if we 
find our occupation armies are going to be 
smaller than was anticipated—and that 
is the trend today—we can release some 
of these men, discharge them right here 
in America without sending them away. 
That is what we are all hoping for; and, 
of course, the more recruits we get for 
occupation armies the less there will be 
need for others who are now being in- 
ducted. 

Another place where I believe there is 
a lag in getting men out of the Army 
is the separation centers. If you will 


‘ look at pages 54 and 55 of the hearings 


you will see the separation centers listed 
as being utilized and you will see the 
routine a soldier goes through in getting 
discharged. I visited half a dozen sepa- 
ration centers. The thing which annoys 
me and the thing which gives me con- 
cern and doubt which I cannot get away 
from is the delay in getting men out of 
the separation centers. For instance, 
the man who drove me around in the 
center in New Mexico told me he had 
been in America for 4 months awaiting 
his discharge. He had the necessary $0 
points and was ready to get out but had 
been held for 4 months. I have called 
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that to the attention of our committee 
and asked the chairman to look into it. 
If necessary, a half dozen subcommit- 
tees should be appointed and sent to 
various separation centers and behind 
the separation centers and statements 
taken, not from the officers, but from 
the enlisted men to find out what the 
records of their cases were, and if there 
is undue delay find out about it. 

There is altogether too much delay in 
cutting down the time from the day a 
man leaves his boat to land and the day 
when he is handed his honorable dis- 
charge from the Army. It may be that 
the delay is not at the separation center 
itself but in places between the port of 
entry and the separation center. My 
information—-and I hope it is wrong— 
is that there is delay along the route 
a man must travel from the port of entry 
and the separation center. The whole 
process should be speeded up so a man 
will go almost directly to a separation 
center from the port where he landed. 

The Army claims they have the per- 
sonnel; it claims they have the ma- 
chinery to step up releases from the Army 
after the men get off the boats. We will 
all have to recognize and admit that in 
getting the men back from overseas for 
relief we are limited to 672,000 in any 
single month, for that is the total ca- 
pacity of all the boats available, and to 
be made available, plus the planes that 
are available. When they get up to 672,- 
000 men a month, they cannot bring an- 
other man back that month. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I note that in section 
4 of the pending bill which is found on 
page 3 and deals with retirement pay and 
retirement benefits. Did the gentleman’s 
committee give consideration to allowing 
something like time and a half in months 
for service outside of the continental 
limits of the United States, and perhaps 
double time for combat service as a time 
allowance against retirement for these 
men? It seems to me such a provision 
would encourage the more experienced 
and older men to stay in the service 
longer so that they could retire at an 
earlier date. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Answer- 
ing the gentleman’s question, we do not 
expect there will be any more combat. 
They get 20 percent additional now for 
overseas duty. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am not talking 
about pay, I am talking about time; Iam 
talking about the number of years 
needed for retirement. I note in the bill 
men may retire who have completed not 
less than 20 or more than 29 years of 
active service. Why not allow a little 
extra time for those who serve overseas 
so they might accumulate their retire- 
ment at an earlier age and thus be en- 
couraged to reenlist? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
committee did not consider that. This 
is a very liberal retirement bill. A man 
may retire after 30 years of service and 
get three-quarters of his pay. That 
means that a sergeant could retire from 
the Army probably at 50 years of age or 
less and draw $150 a month for the resi 
of his life. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. I was merely con- 
sidering it from the standpoint of ob- 
taining reenlistments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We have 
all the inducements we need. We do not 
believe that additional inducements will 
get any more men. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the language on page 
2 beginning in line 4: 

That notwithstanding the limitations 
contained in any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to accept original enlistments and reenlist- 
ments in the Regular Army for periods of 
2 or 3 years, at the option of the person so 
enlisted, from among qualified male persons 
not less than 18 years of age, including per- 
sons in active service in the Army of the 
United States or any component thereof. 
Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any person of any right to 
reenlistment in the Regular Army under any 
other provision of law. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think 
I can explain that to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does that not 
repeal the act of 1925 which provides for 
the discharge of any man who enlisted in 
the Army after July 21, 1925, under 21 
years of age? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
know about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
peal that law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
know what that law is the gentleman is 
referring to; but I may say under this act 
it is intended to suspend the act that pro- 
vides the Regular Army shall be 280,000 
men, and build up a bigger army until we 
get to the time when we can determine, 
by factual knowledge and experience, 
what the appropriate size of the Regular 
Army shall be. I do not know that I can 
answer the gentleman’s question because 
I do not know what the bill of 1925 pro- 
vides. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It provides that 
the Army must discharge all persons un- 
der the age of 21 where application is 
made by parent or guardian to have such 
person discharged; consequently there is 
a rule that only those boys under 21 were 
teken who had the consent of their par- 
ents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
think this repeals that act. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Iam informed it 
does. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
know. The gentleman will have to fol- 
low his own information. I do not think 
it does. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to my chairman, the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I think this bill actually 
does repeal the provisions of law referred 
to by the gentleman from Ohio which re- 
quires the consent of the parents where 
they are under 21 years of age. I am 
having drafted now an amendment 
which will probably be offered to require 
their consent anyway. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for the contribution. 


I do not 
Does it not re- 


I do not 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to say one word 
along the line referred to by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMASON]. 
There seems to be in the air now a terri- 
ble incentive or effort to criticize the so- 
called brass hats. They have been de- 
fended here adequately today. They were 
among the leaders of the men who won 
the war and we should have enough con- 
fidence in them to know that they will 
properly and rapidly unwind the war as 
well as they have helped to winit. I want 
to say just « word about the so-called 
Pentagon soldiers. There are men in this 
war who have sat in the Pentagon Build- 
ing during the war and they are being 
severely criticized, but if anyone will stop 
to think, they will realize that the serv- 
icing of a great, giant army in all parts 
of the world requires a great deal of ad- 
ministration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MAY. I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We all 
know that it requires a great deal of 
planning and that the planning and ad- 
ministration contributes to victory. For 
instance, in the last war General Eisen- 
hower did not get overseas and General 
Arnold and General Doolittle did not get 
overseas, but that does not mean they 
were not excellent soldiers. 

I want to pay my tribute to the men 
who have sat down here in the Pentagon 
Building in Washington and who helped 
operate and conduct this war. Many of 
those men would have gladly taken a re- 
duction in rank in order to get to a com- 
bat area where it was more interesting 
and active, but they had to stay here 
and perform arduous duties and lay the 
groundwork and carry out the adminis- 
tration that made the ultimate effort of 
our Army in all parts of the world very 
highly successful. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. At the peak of the war 
the gentleman well knows that many of 
those officers worked 18 and 20 hours a 
day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. I 
know of two cases where men worked 
themselves into a sick bed. One man 
was in bed for 4 months with a collapse. 

Mr. SHORT. I know two or three of- 
ficers who worked themselves to death. 
They died because of exhaustion and 
overwork. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
gentleman is absolutely right, and I think 
we should recognize that and be fair 
enough to realize that those men are not 


I yield 


there to hide out. They are there be-. 


cause somebody told them to be there 
as an essential part of the administra- 
tion of this giant war. They had to do 
a very arduous and undramatic job, and 
they deserve our sincere thanks. Let us 
not be so impatient as to do a grave 
injustice to these men. Some of them 
are now engaged in the arduous duty of 
getting our men back to civilian life. 
Taken as a whole their work has been 
good and instead of sniping at them we 
should help them in every way possible 
to speed up the discharge of men by of- 
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fering constructive and understanding 
suggestions. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana ([Mr. 
MANSFIELD] such time as he may desire, 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I want at this time to call to 
the attention of the Congress my views 
on the present discharge policies of the 
Army andthe Navy. For the past month 
I have been urging the Secretaries of 
the Army and Navy to outline a definite 
discharge policy whereby the men in 
the services can be discharged at the 
earliest practical moment. I am not 
interested in estimates for a year from 
now, but I am interested in getting as 
many men and women out of the services 
just as soon as it is humanly possible 
to do so. I want to see married men 
and men with dependents discharged and 
given an opportunity to make a decent 
livelihood in civilian life. I want to see 
men who have served two and more years 
given an opportunity to be discharged 
now. I want to see everything possible 
done to allow boys who had their school- 


.ing interrupted to go to war now to be 


able to go back to school. -I want to see 
men with businesses allowed to return 
to them and once again take up their 
peacetime pursuits. I want to see Amer- 
ican prisoners of war, who have been in 
Japanese and German prison camps and 
who are now waiting for points to pile 
up, given their release immediately. I 
want to see the Army and Navy release 
doctors so that these practitioners can 
return to the communities where they 
are needed now. I want to see the men 
and women who have performed their 
jobs overseas returned home at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

Now that General MacArthur has 
stated that all our citizen soldiers in the 
Pacific can be demobilized in 6 months 
and that Japan can be garrisoned for 
occupation purposes by 200,000 regular 
Army men, I feel that it is up to General 
Eisenhower and the War Department to 
tell us our actual needs for occupying 
Germany. There will be no reason, then, 
why we cannot formulate a definite pol- 
icy now as to the number of men we 
will need, and thereby release all the rest 
at the earliest possible moment. 

I see no need for an 8,000,000 Army and 
3,000,000 Navy now that the war is over 
and certainly it will not take that many— 
or anywhere near that many—to occupy 
Japan and Germany. I think the Chi- 
nese and Filipinos should make up a pro- 
portionate share of the occupation forces 
in Japan. I do not think we need to re- 
tain our forces in China and Korea, and 
therefore I urge that they be withdrawn 
at the earliest moment, and these coun- 
tries given an opportunity to look after 
their own internal affairs. I urge also 
that our soldiers and sailors be with- 
drawn, except for occupation purposes 
from all overseas places except those 


.areas needed for our security and the 


maintenance of peace. This should be 
done at once. Furthermore I do not see 
the need for all these separation centers 
now being set up, as the soldiers can be 
discharged from the camps at which they 
are stationed and the sailors from the 
ships they are serving on. Every camp 
that is maintained just for appearances 
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or just to keep a division or a school ac- 
tivated should be liquidated and restora- 
tion of the Army to its proposed peace- 
time size should be accomplished at once. 
Surplus officers and enlisted personnel 
should be discharged immediately and 
the point systems as such should be low- 
ered drastically. This is no time to quib- 
ble over this very serious situation. The 
time for action is now, and if the services 
do not see fit to rapidly speed up the dis- 
charge rate, then the Congress will have 
to enact legislation to that effect. The 
hardest thing today is to get action on 
the part of the armed forces to reduce 
their personnel at a more rapid and de- 
sirable rate. 

At least 6,000,000 men should be re- 
leased by the Army within the next 6 
months and 2,500,000 men should be re- 
leased by the Navy in the same period. 
With the war over these men are not 
needed now. They have performed their 
duty well during an extremely perilous 
period in our Nation’s history and they 
should be allowed to return to their fam- 
ilies, businesses, and responsibilities now. 
In my considered judgment their fur- 
ther retention in the services is absolutely 
unjustifiable. If something is not done 
to rectify the present discharge policies, 
many of these men will become problems. 
I know how these men feel, because in 
the last war I was in their boots, and the 
hundreds of letters which I am receiving 
now are ample proof that the situation 
is just as bad as it was in 1919 and 1920. 
This matter is so important that I have 
waited for this legislative day, when we 
are discussing the Armed Forces Volun- 
tary Recruitment Act of 1845, to bring it 
to your attention. The entire House 
membership is in attendance to consider 
this military legislation and I urge all of 
you to join with me in my efforts to ac- 
centuate the discharge rate of men from 
the armed forces. That is the most im- 
portant factor now and I feel that Con- 
gress, which ordered the induction of 
these men, should now do everything in 
its power to get them released from the 
service, 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Stxes]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the hope 
of speedier demobilization has produced 
H. R. 3951. The Army has stated that 
it must have replacements, and that it 
must send additional men overseas, or 
undue hardships will be worked on those 
men who have been in the service for long 
periods or who are now overseas. The 
Army has emphasized its inability under 
present conditions to obtain volunteers 
in numbers sufficiently large to permit 
a suspension of the draft. The services 
do not now appear sufficiently attractive 
to make Army careers inviting. This 
measure is the answer of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee to the immediate 
problem of recruitment. It proposes to 
make Army service more attractive as a 
career, and it directs the Secretary of 
War to make every effort to obtain the 
needed replacements through recruit- 
ment of volunteers. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. BOREN. Does this bill extend the 
Selective Service Act for two additional 
years? 

Mr. SIKES. It does not. 

Mr. BOREN. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain what relation this bill has to the 
Selective Service Act, so that there will 
not be any confusion in the minds of the 
Members? 

Mr. SIKES. It has no relation to the 
Selective Service Act, except it provides 
inducements to serve in the Regular 
Army. It directs the Secretary of War 
to proceed with the voluntary recruit- 
ment program. It is an effort to obtain 
by voluntary recruitment the personnel 
who otherwise would have to be inducted 
through Selective Service. 

Mr. BOREN. It does not in anywise 
extend the Selective Service? 

Mr. SIKES. It does not. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I am very happy that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma asked 
that very pertinent question because 
the chief and practically the only_reason 
that the Committee on Military Affairs 
brought this bill out was in order that 
we might end the draft if it worked suc- 
cessfully, which we hope it will. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. This bill is entitled “to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the 
Regular Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States.” 
find any provision for the stimulation of 
enlistments in the Navy. 

Mr. SIKES. Obviously our committee 
being concerned most immediately with 
those functions dealing with the War De- 
partment, we would hesitate to presume 
on the sphere of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. I am confident that legis- 
lation will be presented by that com- 
mittee within a reasonable time if addi- 
tional legislation is required. As a 
matter of fact, however, officials from 
the Navy Department met with our com- 
mittee, discussed their needs and indi- 
cated that the legislation we propose will 
meet their immediate needs. 

Mr. FOLGER. I note, however, in the 
bill that it does make provision for cer- 
tain pay and allowances applicable to the 
Navy as well as to the Army, and I was 
wondering why in section 3 there should 
be this proviso: 

That notwithstanding the limitations con- 
tained in any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to accept original enlistments and reenlist- 
ments in the Regular Army. 


Mr. SIKES. For the same reason I 
pointed out a moment ago, the Commit- 


teé on Military Affairs would hesitate to. 


presume on the sphere of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House, but that 
it appears that no additional language is 
required for immediate recruitment by 
the armed forces. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 


I fail to - 
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Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. A few min- 
utes ago the gentleman from Alabama 
indicated in his remarks that there was 
nothing mandatory in this bill to force 
the War Department authorities to ac- 
cept the discharges and reenlistments 
of men in the service now. Does not the 
gentleman think that we ought to have 
something in this bill to make it manda- 
tory; that if a man now in the service 
wants to reenlist, that the authority will 
be forced to accept him? 

Mr. SIKES. I feel that the War De- 
partment should have discretion as to 
who it shall accept for service in the 
military establishments. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that what we want 
to make sure of in this bill is that when 
these men ask for discharge to reenlist, 
that we are sure they will get that op- 
portunity.” 

Mr. SIKES. I do not think there is 
any question but what most of them wiil 
get that opportunity. I do feel that the 
War Department must have the discre- 
tion of accepting those men that it wishes 
to keep within the military establish- 
ment. 

The measure now before us does not 
answer all the problems of demobiliza- 
tion, but it is a good bill and it is safe 
legislation. It permits a trial period in 
which a thorough-going recruitment 
program can be undertaken. And it per- 
mits the Administration needed time in 
which to steer a course through the trou- 
blesome waters of a peace that has not 
yet been secured. 

There are many things to be desired 
which this legislation does not accom- 
plish. Actually some of these do not re- 
quire legislation. The War Department 
can put them into effect by regulation, if 
it chooses todo so. For instance, men in 
Army camps complain of idleness and 
of “made” tasks. Long furloughs at 
home would solve this one. Many a farm 
boy would be doubly welcome back home 
right now, when labor for the harvest is 
probably scarcer than at any time since 
the war began. 

Many soldiers find it hard to obtain 
information from their commanding of- 
ficers about demobilization. I receive 
letters almost daily from men who are 
eligible for discharge but whose com- 
manding officers will not accept their ap- 
plication for discharge. ‘These condi- 
tions are inexcusable. It does not matter 
how well the War Department maps its 
demobilization program if inefficient or 
indifferent officers allow it to bog down 
before it reaches the men who are to 
benefit. 

The demobilization program is a good 
one. It is well planned and it is proceed- 
ing more rapidly than the public now 
realizes. The task is an enormous one 
and patience is required for the program 
to show its real capacity. 

The point system obviously is working 
out well. We can either have a point 
system or some other orderly program of 
demobilization or we can have discharges 
by political influence, and that is the last 
thing we or the people of this eountry 
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want. The point system will do the job 
satisfactorily, although there are weak- 
nesses which can and should be cor- 
rected. 

I had the privilege of serving on the 
subcommittee on redeployment which 
studied that question very thoroughly in 
its application both here and in Europe. 
We were tremendously impressed as far 
back as May and June with the program 
that had been set up. We are pleased 
with the way it is now operating, and 
the speed with which demobilization is 
progressing bears out that confidence. I 
believe it has been shown here this after- 
noon that demobilization.in the Army 
has been speeded up by about 400 per- 
cent in the past month, that it is now 
proceeding at a rate which was not an- 
ticipated for several months, and that 
goals for numbers of men to be separated 
from the service by July 1 next will easily 
be met and surpassed. 

I do not believe sufficient thought has 
been given to the plight of the man with 
long service who does not have the bene- 
fit of points for battle stars or overseas 
service. After all, men in uniform go 
where they are ordered. There is little 
choice of station. A man with 4 years 
of service in this country has given a 
pretty sizable part of his life to the 
armed forces, yet he may have but few 
points. When the point system was be- 
ing evolved, I asked that extra weight be 
given to the second, third, and fourth 
years. I still feel that this should have 
been done. Some time ago, I requested 
the War Department to study a plan for 
the release of all men with 4 years or 
more of service, at their own request. 


Never in history have Americans been’ 


kept in the armed forces for periods 
longer than 4 years. The fact that the 
Revolution lasted more than 4 years does 
not disprove this statement. I do not 
feel that it should now be necesSary for 
men to give more than 4 years of their 
lives to service in the armed forces. 
Eight hundred thousand men have now 
been in the Army more than 4 years, and 
1,200,000 have given between 3 and 4 
years of service. 

I would like to see factors such as this 
clarified, either by legislation or by War 
Department regulation. I would like to 
see a proviso for a l-year enlistment for 
men who already are trained. Iam con- 
vinced that it would not be unduly costly 
to the Army, and that it would be attrac- 
tive to the soldiers. 

There is the matter of promotion. 
The Army has not in the past put its best 
foot forward in opportunities for ad- 
vancement of enlisted men. In the 
Navy advancement to seaman first class 
within a year is almost automatic. . This 
compares to the rank of corporal in the 
Army in pay and privileges. Continued 
advancement in the Navy depends al- 
most solely upon the initiative and abil- 
ity of the individual; in the Army a man 
must wait for vacancies to occur. 

The noncoms are the backbone of the 
Army. When it starts expanding for a 
wartime basis, the noncoms provide the 
trained personnel essential to rapid ex- 
pansions and efficient operation. It ap- 
pears to me that it is advantageous to 
have a great many people familiar with 
the duty and responsibilities of noncoms 
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in the peacetime Army. The factors of 
morale and esprit de corps are equally 
important. 

Opportunity for advancement, and op- 
portunity for normal, healthy social con- 
tacts are extremely important to a smart, 
alert, peacetime Army. They have not 
been provided in our peacetime Army in 
the past. Something closely akin to a 
caste system has created a social gulf 
between enlisted personnel and others 
which made it difficult for an enlisted 
man to reconcile his self-respect with 
his duties in the service. It has been 
difficult for enlisted men to establish a 
home. Many of them found their duties 
monotonous paths to a dead-end exist- 
ence. 

However, opportunities for advance- 
ment, improved living conditions, and 
better social standing are not matters 
which can readily be legislated into ex- 
istence. They can be insured by an alert 
and progressive War Department. 

We, at the moment, are concerned with 
volunteer recruitment, which if vigor- 
ously pushed should make it possible to 
end the draft within a few months. I be- 
lieve H. R. 3951 is the answer. It will 
make possible the return of men now in 
the occupation forces who otherwise 
could not return. It will expedite de- 
mobilization, which is of most immediate 
concern to all of us. 

The features of this measure already 
have been ably presented. It will give 
advantages and offer attractions to serv- 
ice in the regular Army which it has 
never before possessed. The passage of 
the bill is hardly in doubt. Sentiment 
obviously is strongly in its favor. Itisa 
long step in the right direction. Its 
reception by the public will be spontane- 
ously favorable if the War Department 
lends its ability and enthusiasm to carry- 
ing out the provisions of the bill and to 
supplementing those provisions with 
morale boosters of the type I have re- 
ferred to in this statement. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DurRHAM] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, it is 
as important to achieve the aims we 
fought for as it was to defeat the enemy 
we have fought against. We have spent 
the lives of our boys and spent the wealth 
of our people that we might have free- 
dom and peace restored in many lands 
throughout the world. It is unthink- 
able that we leave these countries be- 
fore the elementary conditions of or- 
der are restored. This requires that we 
must maintain and supply the necessary 
force to assure the world that we intend 
to fulfill our obligations. 

It is highly desirable that all the boys 
be returned to the States as soon as pos- 
sible, but I am sure if anyone has visited 
the battlefields in Europe and other parts 
of the world, it will be necessary for him 
to reach the conclusion that it is going 
to take time to restore order in those 
countries. 

This bill before us is designed to help 
recruit and maintain the Regular Army. 
This bill carries the obligation of the 
War Department to report to us every 
3 months. Certainly we can watch the 
operations, and if this does not secure 
the required number of men, we can try 
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something else. Whether we should have 
500,000 men or 1,000,000 men for the 
standing Army is still a debatable ques. 
tion and one we can arrive at with more 
wisdom in 6 cr 8 months from now. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr, Chairman, there 
has been much said today about the 
draft, demobilization, and other prob- 
lems, many of which are not dealt with 
in this bill. There has been a good bit 
of discussion about the higher-ups of the 
Army and the Navy. They are fine men 
and have done a grand job and no one 
would want to tarnish a single star on 
their shoulders. But they should not 
mind being kicked around a little bit, 
for heaven knows they have done right 
much kicking other folks around, in- 
cluding Congressmen, for the last few 
years. Many of them would kick a pri- 
vate around for even writing to a Mem- 
ber of Congress. We did not cry and 
they should not. I am interested in the 
job this bill seeks to do. I am interested 
in seeing that job done quick. I ama 
little fearful it will not accomplish its 
whole purpose. If this bill does what it 
should do, it will do three things: one, it 
will build up our-Regular Army; two, it 
will get our boys and girls home more 
quickly; and, three, it will stop the draft. 
Those are the three things we seek to 
accomplish by this bill. One reason I 
think it will not do a complete job is 
that we are now having to go into the 
open market in peacetime to get men to 
do a very necessary and indispensable 
job. It was not a question of paying the 
soldiers what their services were worth 
during the war, You cannot estimate 
the value of that service in dollars and 
cents. It is impossible to do it. They 
were fighting to protect their country. 
Their patriotism was involved and all 
those things, Now, however, we are hav- 
ing to go into the open market for men 
to do a job just as we hire men to doa 
job at a desk in the Department of Com- 
merce. To save my life, I cannot see how 
we can expect to build up our standing 
Army to the point where we want it and 
now need it on the $50 pay rate which 
now exists and yet we must have men to 
complete the victory. Personally, I 
would certainly like to see it at least $75 
per month for domestic service and $100 
per month for foreign service. There 
will be good economy in such a rate of 
pay. Remember, our Army is no longer 
just a foot army. It is a mechanized 
Army. We must have a tremendous 
number of mechanics and men skilled 
and trained. There must be some in- 
ducement to keep them in the Army. 
They should be paid enough so that these 
men can lead a normal life; and if they 
have families, to live with a fair degree 
of comfort. I want an adequate stand- 
ing Army, Navy, and Marine Corps com- 
posed of volunteers. The quicker we get 
it the quicker every man and woman 
now in service who wants to get out can 
get out. 

These men will not be doing just 4 
loafing job from here on out. The job 
confronting the Army and Navy now is 4 
necessary, important, and vital job that 
must be done. 
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When visiting the various bases we 
find men working on one side at a lathe 


ques- in uniform. Some of the finest and 
more most skilled men will be found there. 
They are working on their regular $50-a- 
eld 5 month pay. Across the table is another 
North man in civilian clothes making $100 a 
week. I do not see how you can get the 

there idea that you will get the men we need 
t the unless the base pay is changed. Some- 
prob- one may say that is just demagoging. I 
+ with think it is common sense. I think we 
od bit will get what we pay for. That is ex- 
of the actly the way I feel about it. This job 
2 men is not going to be any party for the next 
© one 2 or 3 years. I do not believe you will 
ar on be able to get men to enlist for foreign 
d not service at $50 per month. I do not think 
e bit it will be accomplished. There is too 
right much at stake. Of course, I think the 
i, in- Army now should begin to do a few 
t few things that will make the men feel like 
a pri- remaining in the service. All of these 
Mem- camps are loaded down with men who 
y and are just loafing around, many of them 
in the just wearing out their pants. Why could 
rested they do not give those boys 10 days’, or 
am a 20 days’, or 30 days’ furlough? They 
sh its do not have anything for them to do. 
hat it They say they cannot discharge them. 
ye. it Then let them go home for 2 or 3 
wo, it months, and many of them will get lone- 
more some for the service and will want to 
draft. reenlist. But, when a boy asks for a 
ek to furlough, the stock answer is “No.” Of 
son I course, the boy cannot ask why. He 
job is has been in there long enough to know 
to the better than that. 

nen to Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
asable the gentleman yield? 
1g the Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

worth Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman is 
imate concerned, as I am, for an occupational 
5 and force that will be glad to serve. 

They Mr. BARDEN. That is right. 
untry Mr. HINSHAW. Does not the gentle- 
rd all man believe that if the occupational 
» have forces are granted one and one-half 
» men credit or double credit toward retire- 
, do 8 ment they might be much more willing 
Com- to serve than even for the matter of in- 


creased pay? 
Mr. BARDEN. That is one induce- 


Pon ment, but I am very serious about this. 
which We cannot expect these men to go into 


foreign service and come back with 
nothing. A man might say, “With a 
hundred dollars a month and with some 
additional credits like that, I can go over 
and save some money, come back and 
have a little to start on.” 


ate of I do not think 
longer the bill carries enough inducement to 
nized do the job that must be done. I want to 
ndous see every Man or woman who wants out 


to get out, I want to see the draft stopped 
at the earliest possible date. To accom- 
plish these objectives we must have a 


my. 
ces volunteer standing Army to take their 
f they places. The inducements should be at- 
legree tractive enough to guarantee getting 


them at once. The boys now in uniform 
have served long and well. We should 
not further delay their release by adopt- 
ing a policy of pinching pennies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BarDEN] has expired. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. ANGELL]. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to vote for the passage of H. R. 
3951, which is before us for consideration. 
The title of the bill shows its main ob- 
jective, namely, to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the regular military and 
naval establishments of the United 
States. This bill, coming out of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, naturally is 
devoted to the military service and not to 
naval establishments. While it is true 
there are modifications which many of 
us would like to make in this bill, on the 
whole it will at least give legislation to 
make the military service more attractive 
so that we will have the opportunity to 
build up our peacetime forces by volun- 
teer enlistments, which is a desirable 
thing to accomplish. It will not, of 
couse, take the place of the needed regu- 
lations and possible legislation to secure 
the demobilization of our armed forces 
who are not needed in the service. 

All of us are receiving many letters 
and protests from relatives of men in 
the service who are bitterly complaining 
because they are not being discharged 
and allowed to return to their homes. 
Personally, I want to see every man in 
the service who is not needed discharged 
without any unnecessary delay. There 
would seem to be no excuse for keeping 
the men in the service 2 and 3 months, 
as has been done, after they have been 
selected for discharge. There are at the 
present time many thousands of service- 
men here in the United States who are 
merely marking time, are doing menial 
jobs around the camps and posts, who 
have been in the Army for long periods 
of time, some of them several years. The 
regulations should be made effective so 
that this group could be discharged 
without weeks, and at some times months 
of delay and hedged about by red tape. 
Men with families, men who have been 
in prison camps, men who have been in- 
jured in combat or through service have 
been confined in hospitals for long pe- 
riods of time, and men who have been 
in the service at least 2 years, and men 
who have served in the European front, 
all should be discharged from further 
service. 

Reports coming today from General 
MacArthur are most heartening. The 
statement that only 200,000 men will be 
needed by him in the Japanese theater 
means that the statement of the War De- 
partment that 2,500,000 men will be 
needed is entirely too high. There should 
be a program of demobilization adopted 
at once so that men in the service in the 
categories to which I have referred would 
be demobilized at once and returned to 
their homes and families. Furthermore, 
provisions should be made so that young 
boys in the teen age now subject to the 
draft should not be deprived of the op- 
portunity to complete their schooling. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment will without further delay 
enact the necessary regulations within 
the powers they already have to demobi- 
lize their forces without inflicting addi- 
tional hardship upon the men and women 
who have already suffered enough in the 
defense of their country. Let us act, and 
act now. 
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Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {Mr. Brum- 
BAUGH]. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, in 
my opiniorr legislation that will aid the 
volunteer recruiting program of the Reg- 
ular Military and Naval Establishments 
of the United States is most timely and 
for that reason I am supporting H. R. 
3951. There is widespread dissatisfac- 
tion voiced over the delay in returning 
service men and women to civilian life. 
Each of us knows that the volume of mail 
we are receiving on the subject is proof 
that the American people are indignant 
and demand immediate action by Con- 
gress. 

There are countless instances of pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers with months and 
years of service at home and abroad who 
are being detained in the armed forces 
when they should be returned to their 
wives and children. In many instances 
men ~vho were classified for limited serv- 
ice have served many months in uniform 
and they too have families dependent 
upon them for fatherly counsel yet under 
the present point system governing dis- 
charges they are unable to qualify. 
Hundreds of thousands of young men 
entered our armed forces as teen-age 
youths and were obliged to interrupt 
their plans for further education. Many, 
you will recall, received their high-school 
diplomas in absentia because they were 
scheduled to be on far-flung battle fronts 
by the time their high school held its 
commencement program. 

Iam heartily in favor of employing the 
traditional American spirit of justice and 
fair play for certainly the boys who have 
borne the brunt of battle are entitled to 
be returned to civilian life at the earliest 
possible moment. However, I am of the 
opinion that if we make an earnest effort 
to make volunteer enlistments attrac- 
tive we can abolish the present draft sys- 
tem in its entirety. The continuance of 
the draft is estimated to yield in a 12- 
month period approximately one-half 
million men and the Army and Navy is 
reported to have estimated their com- 
bined needs as totaling 3,000,000 in 
peacetime. Personally, I am inclined to 
share the opinion of an overwhelming 
majority of the American people that 
such a large sized peacetime army is not 
necessary. While volunteer recruiting 
programs are now in effect, without any 
special inducements to offer interested 
young men the enrollment is not ex- 
pected to yield over 300,000 volunteers. 
It is evident that according to those fig- 
ures nearly two and one-half million 
men will be needec in addition to the 
number of new inductees yielded by the 
draft for the next 12 months. 

It is conceded that the Navy is fast 
approaching the completion of its mam- 
moth wartime mission to clear sea lanes 
and land troops and critical matériel in 
enemy territory; and that the brunt of 
our postwar military demands must be 
met by the Army. 

I feel that if volunteer recruiting is 
stimulated by increasing the pay and 
offering other opportunities for enlisted 
personnel that such action will make a 
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military or naval career attractive 
enough to warrant the peacetime enlist- 
ment of the highest type of young Amer- 
icans. The legislation now being con- 
sidered is a step in that direction and 
I am heartily in favor of improving its 
provisions. 

In my opinion we should lend every ef- 
fort in having H. R. 3951 enacted as a 
means of securing a postwar Army and 
Navy through volunteers and thus re- 
leasing hundreds of thousands of young 
men who have served their country and 
are deserving of being returned to their 
homes so that they may take up the 
broken threads of life caused by the ne- 
cessity for their services during the most 
critical period in the history of this 
Nation. 

Mr. CLASCN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
sueh time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
will give this measure my full support, 
because I believe the purpose of -this 
measure is intended to do three things: 
The first is to obtain enough soldiers 
from the Regular Army Establishment, 
and those who desire to make the Army 
a career, to properly handle the occu- 
pational duty which our Nation is 
called upon to do; the second is to pro- 
vide an army sufficient for the regular 
service, after the occupational duty de- 
volving upon us has ceased to exist; and 
the third is to stop the drafting of the 
men and boys from our country. It is 
my hope that this measure will accom- 
plish the things it is intended to do. 
For the reason that I want to try to aid 
in the demobilization of our Army, and 
to reduce the size of the Navy, at the 
very earliest possible moment, I intend 
to support this measure. It is the wish 
and the will of the people, all over our 
land, that the men and boys who are 
now in the service, and who have home 
ties that must be recognized, should be 
released and discharged as quickly as 
possible. The married men, the doctors 
and professional men, the young men 
who have not yet completed their high- 
school work and those who have com- 
pleted their high-school work and desire 
to proceed with their college education, 
the farm boys and the boys who have 
engaged in business before being in- 
ducted into the service, and those in po- 
sitions of trust and honor and those 
skilled in trades, all must be discharged 
at the earliest possible date. We have 
our own economic conditions to meet, 
and in this we must not fail. 

Mr. Chairman, we have some very 
great hardship cases now pending re- 
garding these boys. I call to mind a 
very grave situation, which exists with 
at least one commissioned officer in our 
Army, in which a boy who has been 
through the African and European the- 
aters of war, and he has a total of 138 
points, under the point system inau- 
gurated by the War Department. This 
boy has applied for his discharge upon 
that ground. However, he is not re- 
leased, because his immediate command- 
ing cflicer claims that this boy is essen- 
tial to his outfit. This is a most flagrant 
case, and this is a glaring example, of 
the attitude that some of the officers are 
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now taking regarding the discharges of 
these boys. However, it is my hope that 
this measure will be helpful in this mat- 
ter, and that our men and boys will be 
released and discharged as rapidly as 
possible, and it is further my hope that 
by reason of voluntary enlistments, and 
by the consent method, enough men and 
boys will be secured to take care of all 
occupational work in both Europe and 
Japan, and the drafting of more of our 
men and boys for the service will be 
found to be entirely unnecessary. I 
know that is the wish and the will of 
the people, generally, in my home State 
of Indiana—and I am confident that is 
the wish and will of the people generally 
throughout the Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I will sup- 
port this measure with the feeling that 
it may not accomplish all that it is in- 
tended to do, but that it will, in a meas- 
ure, reach that objective in part—and it 
is my hope that the War and Navy De- 
partments will revise their point system, 
or, better still, place the right of dis- 


charge upon the length of service, and . 


that a base of 2 years or less will be estab- 
lished, and that reduced as rapidly as 
possible, so the men and boys who have 
waged such a gallant fight during this 
war may be coming home at the very 
earliest moment. They have jobs, they 
have families, and they have their future 
before them. We must not retard them 
in their opportunity to go forward as 
American citizens in the future. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been considerable defense of the 
mahogany fox holes of Washington this 
afternoon, which perhaps is not entirely 
necessary. I think we all agree that 
many of the so-called brass hats have 
done a magnificent job. I certainly 
know some who have. I also know some 
who I think did not have quite the brains 
or quite the heart that they should have 
had for the job. But, nevertheless, that 
does not indict all of them. 

I think one of the things that irritates 
the Congress is just as the gentleman 
from North Carolina has said, that they 
rode pretty hard for a while and the 
people sort: of expect Congress to take 
over now and develop the policies from 
here on in. I hope that will be the pre- 
rogative, the duty, and the responsibility 
of Congress in the next month or so 
when we review some of these matters. 

As far as I am concerned on this bill, I 
think there’ are one or two things as 
inducements that certainly all of us 
want to see adopted for the encourage- 
ment of a volunteer army. Certainly 
there are many problems which it is 
rather difficult to determine involved in 
the question of what we should have and 
what we should do at this time. It has 
been a tough job for either the War De- 
partment or the Congress to attempt to 
develop the policy as to what the size of 
the standing army should be because of 
the unpredictable things that may hap- 
pen. I believe it will continue to be diffi- 
cult until the situation in Japan has 
leveled off. Certainly, however, I do not 
believe in permitting this universal con- 
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scription act to go on indefinitely or to 
get universal conscription in by the back 
door; nor am I deluded that this pil) 
meets that issue. I believe it is up to 
us to determine very soon what shali 
be done, what the size of our Army shall 
be, and what the age of the men in the 
Army shall be. Personally I have dis. 
agreed all along with the proposition 
that it was necessary to draft these 18- 
and 19-year-old boys. I am still glad I 
voted against that bill when it came in 
here. But I do want to say that the 
critical point system has been a lot of 
bunkum. I believe there should be a 
simple rule that every boy who is in the 
Army 2 years should be relieved of serv- 
ice and discharged if he desired it, and 
that within a very short time. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It has de- 
veloped into politics and special priv- 
ilege. Lobbyists, Congressmen, people 
with political influence are writing letters 
to commanding officers to get special 
privilege, to get people out. It is just 
getting to be a political racket; that is 
what it has become. 

Mr. O’HARA. That is exactly what 
Iam fearful of. I have a boy in my dis- 
trict who had 104 points but who could 
not get out of the Army. I have another 
boy with over 90 points—I am speaking 
of boys in service from my district. It 
is certainly ridiculous to set up these 
rules if they are not followed. Just be- 
cause some officer is too lazy to train 
some boy in his outfit to fill the job to 
take the place of another who is doing a 
good job and perhaps doing the officer’s 
job, is no reason why the sergeant en- 
titled to discharge should be kept. We 
should have a simple -rule which states 
that all of these boys who have been in 
2 years shall be released. It would elim- 
inate a lot of this “bunkum.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
one of the boys from my district, now in 
Germany, has 138 points. He has ap- 
plied for release and discharge by rea- 
son of that fact, but his commanding 
officer states that this boy is essential 
to his outfit and he will not approve his 
application for discharge. 

Mr. O'HARA. That, of course, is an 
injustice to the boy. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman, I believe, 
made a statement that he ought either to 
modify or explain, and that is that this 
point system was a political line-up. 
Has the gentleman any proof of that? 

Mr. O'HARA. I did not say that. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I made 
that statement and I stand by it. 

Mr. O’HARA. I suggest that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky take that up with 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mr. MAY. I will be glad to yield her 
some time. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Surely 
there is nobody here who is ignorant 
of the situation. 
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Mr. O'HARA. Will the gentleman 
from Kentucky yield me a little time? 
Mr. MAY. I will if I have it. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make it plain that I believe it is per- 
fectly horrible that we conscript and send 
the best brains and blood of our country 
over to become labor battalions in Eu- 
rope or any other place. I want to see it 
stopped. I want it made very plain as 
far as my position is concerned that when 
we draft boys to fight they are there to 
fight. They are not there to do labor 
battalion work for somebody who may 
have certain ideas about building up 
other countries that I think are able to 
furnish the labor themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call at- 
tention to a few other things. We have 
thousands, literally hundreds of thou- 
sands, of these boys who are lying 
around doing nothing. I have before 
me a letter from a boy living in my dis- 
trict, now at Fort Benning, Ga., who 
writes as follows: 


Fort BENNING, Ga., September 5, 1945. 
Dear Mr. O'Hara: You will understand that 
I'd like very much to be going home some- 
time in the near future. Yet, I'm being kept 
here at Fort Benning, along with thousands 
of others, doing needless tasks or nothing at 
all. We all are tired of picking up paper, 
mowing grass, and digging holes—then al- 
ternately filling them up again. 

For an enrolled student body of 4,000 here 
they have-a teaching staff of 24,000. This 
would certainly seem as if there was a surplus. 
No one is accomplishing a thing. Perhaps 
Mr. Dewey was emphatically right when he 
said the Democrats wanted the men in the 
Army and Navy as long as possible. I know 
it would create a little prosperity. The for- 
mer defense workers would be able to obtain 
the available jobs, and the service people get 
enough money to have some purchasing 
power; but this does not sound very agree- 
able to men who have families, are around 
30 years of age, and want nothing else than 
to resume their civilian jobs. s 

If it is impossible for immediate discharges, 
why couldn’t 60- or 90-day furloughs be 
granted, so as to stagger the discharge 
schedule? 

The service people were glad to serve our 
country when we felt we were needed, but 
now that idleness is apparent all around us, 
we feel the need is no longer there. This 
condition undoubtedly exists in every camp 
in the country, and I would think at least 
the unassigned unattached group of soldiers 
in the United States could be let out of the 
Army among the first. 

I feel that you will be able to do something 
constructive in getting the program of de- 
mobilization started. 


Mr. Chairman, as part of my remarks, 
I include the following letters which I 
have received: 
Srepremser 5, 1945. 
The Honorable Joz O’Hara, 

United States House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: As one of your con- 
stituents I sincerely urge you to support the 
following legislation and policy which seems 
certain to come up in Congress in the near 
future, 
1. Legislation granting inducements for 
the purpose of encouraging men to remain in 
the Army. 
2. Until such a force can be mustered, re- 
quire the Army to use those men for occu- 
pation duty who have less than 2 years serv- 
ice and no combat duty; taking the youngest 
Single men first. 
It is the opinion of a great number of 
soldiers with whom I have talked that there 
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are more enough men in the above 
category to fill temporary occupation re- 
quirements if the Army is made to use them. 
Our experience has shown that the Army 
always takes the easiest way and will in this 
instance unless forced to do otherwise. This 
means they will take for occupation the most 
readily available men with less than 45 dis- 
charge points; giving no consideration to pre- 
vious combat service, age, length of service, 
or marital status. 

(Letter from Fort Sill, Okla.) 

Avucust 25, 1945. 
The Honorable J. P. O'Hara, 
Glencoe, Minn. 

Dear Sir: Time and again it has been em- 
phasized by spokesmen of industry that the 
influx of engineers needed for the replace- 
ment of elders and the additional ones need- 
ed for reconversion and possible expansion 
of industry are far below the amount ob- 
tainable. 

The shortage, of course, is due to the non- 
discrimination policy of selective service. 
Army authorities placed all young men into 
fields where they were most needed and 
where military necessity dictated. As a 
consequence, it has happened quite often 
that men trained in technology and the 
sciences found themselves assigned to ac- 
tivities which were far below those which 
their training and background enabled 
them to do. For the duration of the war, 
most everyone was satisfied to contribute 
to the war effort in some way which was 
considered essential. With the termination 
of the war, however, the activities which 
those men were engaged in have lost their 
characteristics of being essential. Most men, 
moreover, are continuing to serve in a@ ca- 
pacity which is far below the one in which 
they could serve if their capabilities are 
utilized to their fullest. 

The means to fulfill this aim, in my es- 
timation, would be to return undergradu- 
ates and graduates to school and industry. 
Discharge is not absolutely necessary to ef- 
fect this change. Men could be sent back 
to school in uniform to finish their educa- 
tion. Under the GI bill of rights, tuition 
and maintenance are paid by the Govern- 
ment, If men were kept in uniform, Army 
pay could be used for maintenance. Thus, 
this change does not entail any additional 
expense by the Government. 

Most of us men realize that this program 
would contain personal benefits, but sin- 
cerely and honestly believe that by proper 
utilization of our training and background 
we would make a better contribution to the 
country’s welfare. 

Respectfully. 

(Received from Camp Gruber, Okla.) 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Stewart]. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, Li. R. 
3951 has been thoroughly and completely 
analyzed by my colleagues on the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and I shall not 
attempt to review its provisions which 
are designed to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United 
States. I favor its passage for I sin- 
cerely hope and pray that it will not be 
necessary to continue the drafting of our 
boys into the armed forces. 

It has been brought out in arguments 
that a differentiation in the amount of 
pay for foreign and sea duty and duty 
in the continental United States might 
act as an inducement for volunteer 
enlistments. And I think the liberal 
provisions of an amendment that will 
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be offered by che gentleman from Texas, 
Congressman KiupayY, permitting enlist- 
ment for 1 year of those now in serv- 
ice, would also greatly stimulate vol- 
unteer enlistments. One-year enlist- 
ments could not be offered new re- 
cruits, since experience has taught us 
that it takes 6 months to train a raw 
recruit and before their services could 
be fully utilized in the zones of occupa- 
tion the expiration of their enlistment 
would come. But with men who have 
already had boot training, 1-year enlist- 
ments would be practicable. Okla- 
homa’s Forty-fifth Division was mus- 
tered into service 5 years and 1 day ago 
today. They landed on home soil on 
September 13, just 4 days ago. With 
5 years’ service and possibly one of the 
longest combat records of any division 
in the entire Army, they are very eager 
to return to civilian life, yet there will 
be exceptions in many instances where 
many of those in that division will choose 
to reenlist under the provisions of 
H. R. 3951. 

But if we cannot raise an adequate 
army by the volunteer method, I think 
we are agreed, and the country at large 
is agreed, that it will be necessary to 
resort to methods of conscription. We 
are all conscious that we must play the 
leading role in policing the countries we 
have conquered, that we must not throw 
away a victory and begin laying the 
ground work for World War UI. We 
are told upon the best authority we have 
that an army of occupation in the Euro- 
pean and Pacific theaters is very neces- 
sary, and we are advised likewise that 
it will be necessary to maintain an army 
of more than a million in the interior of 
the United States. To do this, the lim- 
itation which prohibits a peacetime army 
of more than 280,000 mus* be repealed. 

Since the reconvening of Congress on 
September 5, considerable criticism has 
been directed against our military lead- 
ers about the point system and the ex- 
pense of operation. Yes, mistakes have 
been made, possibly as many mistakes as 
this Congress has made. Yet we must 
realize that these mistakes were not 
made in the normal courses of civil af- 
fairs, which are controlled by business 
policies, but were made in an effort to 
win victory. These great generals and 
admirals who have been in charge of our 
affairs of war have not watched the 
clock. They have untiringly put forth 
the best within them. Some of our great 
leaders before going to baitle were criti- 
cized on the floor of this House but they 
distinguished themselves in the field of 
battle and when any one of them is re- 
turned to their homeland, the reception 
given is the best evidence of the appre- 
ciation of this great democracy. 

Demobilization appears to be moving 
slowly but the figures of the War Depart- 
ment disclose, as set forth by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Representative 
THomason, the ranking member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, that men 
and women are being discharged in 
much greater numbers than we realize. 
We long for the day when as many as 
possible have been returned to civil life. 
We stand ready to cast our vote and do 
our mite in reestablishing them in the 
jobs and places they left behind. ‘This, 
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in our opinion, will entail doing some- 
thing about the strikes being called by 
the labor unions over the country which 
are not only taking advantage of those in 
the armed forces but of every citizen in 
the United States by slowing down pro- 
duction of many useful and needed arti- 
cles. 

Your judgment is as good as mine as 
to whether this bill will raise an adequate 
Army by volunteer enlistments but I 
think we should give it a trial. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HoLirietp]. 

OCCUPATION RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
military victory in Europe and in the 
Pacific is just a few weeks old, but the 
responsibility for the occupation of these 
conquered nations still remains with the 
American people. 

Just what does that responsibility en- 
tail? ‘Taking first things first, it seems 
to me that the first thing to do is to see 
that there is complete disarmament of 
our foe in the Pacific. As everyone who 
has studied the question knows, there are 
still between one and two million Japa- 
nese under arms in isolated islands of the 
Pacific. These soldiers must be com- 
pletely disarmed so that guerilla warfare 
cannot break out soon when hunger en- 
compasses those islands. 

The second thing is to maintain civil 
order in the home islands as well as the 
outlying islands. 

The third thing, and this applies both 
to Europe and the Pacific, is to encour- 
age Cemocratic groups in those countries 
to strengthen democratic groups that 
democracy may have enough growth in 
those countries so that fascism will be 
squeezed out permanently and the war 
will not have to be fought all over again. 

How many troops will it take to do this 
job? We go to our authorities, General 
Eisenhower and General MacArthur who 
are in charge of the respective terri- 
tories, and neither of those gentlemen 
can tell us exactly how many troops will 
be needed as yet. It is impossible to fore- 
_ cast the number of troops that will be 
necessary at this time. It depends on 
whether civil order is easy to maintain 
or is hard to maintain. It also depends 
on the development of democratic groups 
and the time that it takes to develop 
democratic groups in those countries. 
Only when that is done can we say that 
our job is started and we can begin to 
cut down on those necessary troops. 

How are we going to get these troops? 
Outside of those who are now in the Army 
we must depend on the draft to bring 
in an additional number of men from 18 
to 25. The reason it is necessary to con- 
tinue with the 18-year-olds is that above 
that age the bottom of the barrel has 
been preity well scraped. We have been 
told by the military authorities and by 
those in charge of the Selective Service 
that they must depend on the 18-year- 
olds in order to get the 50,000 a month. 

The second thing is encouragement of 
volunteers, and that is what we hope to 
do under this bill. We have been prom- 
ised by Selective Service and by the mili- 
tary leaders that to the extent that vol- 
unteers come in, to that extent will the 
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draft be cut, so if this is successful in 
bringing in 50,000 per month’ on the vol- 
unteer basis, we may expect that the 
draft will be completely eliminated. I 
do not expect that many, frankly. There 
will have to be a continuation of the 
draft, Iam sure, because I do not believe 
that there will be enough volunteers 
come in. But time alone will tell how 
many will come in. 

I am for this bill, H. R. 3591, with 
certain amendments which will be of- 
fered by members of the committee, one 
amendment in particular, to allow those 
who have a record of service, to volunteer 
for one additional year. I intend to sup- 
port that amendment. 

‘Now let us get to the demobilization of 
the present army which we admit is over- 
sized at this time. The Army had to 
turn its system completely around, its 
system of purpose and its system of pro- 
cedure, in order to start in the opposite 
direction in which they were headed. A 
great deal of the criticism that we have 
seen in the newspapers and from indi- 
viduals is founded on rumor to begin 
with and on a lack of knowledge of the 
physical task involved in processing the 
papers of these men and in the actual 
transportation. We know just how 
many ships are available and how many 


‘are equipped for transporting troops. 


General Bedell Smith, Chief of Siaff 
under General Eisenhower, this morning 
said that transportation of returning sol- 
diers from Europe was proceeding at a 
rate 12 times as fast as they were carried 
to Europe in the first place, and that all 
but 370,000 troops will be back in the 
United States by June of 1946. 

One thing that has been touched on 
here is the proper processing of these 
discharge papers. All of you Members 
know how many veterans of World War I 
were discharged without proper papers. 
They are trying to overcome that this 
time, and they have set up a wonderful 
system, I think. - 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. In regard to that may I 
say that when I was back home I had 
at least 50 discharged, disabled veterans 
of this war approach me. They had no 
idea what their percentage of disability 
was and they were completely at sea, just 
as badly as were the veterans after World 
War I. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am surprised to 
hear that. 

Mr. HOOK. If the Army is not going 
to do a better job than they have done 
in the past for taking care of some of 
these disabled veterans, I feel sorry for 
them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution, but I do not 
believe that that will be the general 
order of the discharges in this war. We 
have inspected their demobilization cen- 
ters, and we can certify that their dis- 
charge papers are brought up to date 
before they are discharged, in most in- 
stances. 

Let us now refer to the type of ships. 
We have discharge ships that will take 
up to 3,600, outside of a few big ships. 
We have the C-type of ship that carries 
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1,750. The Victory ships will carry 
around 1,500 in the Atlantic, and we have 
Liberty ships that will carry from 200 to 
550 people on the return trip from Eu- 
rope and the Pacific. These ships take 
from 60 to 120 days to make the round 
trip. So you can see it is a mathe- 
matical equation. We divide the num- 
ber of ships and carrying capacity into 
the number of people to bring back, and 
it just simply takes a certain number of 
months and days. 

From information that has been given 
to this committee I believe that the de- 
mobilization crews of the armed forces 
are proceeding as fast as possible. They 
are setting up additional separation cen- 
ters and auxiliary processing centers all 
over the Nation, They are doing every- 
thing they can to bring this demobiliza- 
tion up to where they expect the maxi- 
mum will reach 700,000 in January 1946. 
They will continue at this rate of speed 
which is the maximum of ship and plane 
capacity until June 1946, and at that 
time—and I want to impress this fact— 
we will still have approximately two 
million to two and a half million mem- 
bers in the armed forces due not to the 
lack of lowering of points or lowering of . 
ages, but due absolutely to the lack of 
time and the lack of transportation 
necessary to facilitate the demobilization 
of these troops, 

I think this is a time not to yield to 
hysteria and not to yield to what is con- 
sidered the popular thing to do, not to 
jump on the bandwagon and start pan- 
ning the “brass hats.” I think it is a time 
for us to inform our constituents in our 
respective districts and to prove to them 
that the job to be done is a tremendous 
one, a job which the ordinary person 
cannot conceive of in its complications 
and in the burden with which these men 
are charged. It is not a time to yield to 
demagoguery or to ill-advised sentiment. 

I know that the members of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs are very 
watchful. We are watching the Army 
and this demobilization program. We in- 
tend to check with them constantly, every 
month. If you will send every fair com- 
plaint you know of in failure of demobil- 
ization procedure to our committee, I 
assure you that some members of our 
committee and our chairman will take 
the responsibility to check, and where 
demobilization can be stepped up it will 
be stepped up. Where demobilization is 
lagging, we will do our best to see that the 
lag is removed. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the 
House realizes that demobilization of 
armed personnel is the first order of busi- 
ness before the families of service men 
and women. We have our share and 
more of letters on this subject from the 
home folks. We intend to see that the 
maximum number of our men and women 
are demobilized in the shortest space of 
time possible. 

BRING THE BOYS HOME—STOP DRAFTING 

18-YEAR-OLDS 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall not indulge in any 
derogatory statements against those who 
have conducted our military and naval 
operations in World War II. I have 
nothing but the highest words of praise 
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for General Marshall, General Eisen- 
hower, General MacArthur, General 
Arnold, Generals Patton, Hodges, Clark, 
and Bradley, for Admiral King, Admiral 
Nimitz, and Admiral Halsey, and the 
other great commanders of our military 
and naval forces. I know of no war hav- 
ing been more ably conducted in the his- 
tory of the worid than World War Tl. I 
know of no major mistakes having been 
made in strategy by these commanders. 
They and the men under them planned 
and executed with great efficiency and 
heroism the strategy that ended in one 
of the greatest and most complete vic- 
tories in the greatest war of all time. 
Therefore, I have nothing but the 
highest praise for our commanders and 
their courageous Men on land, sea, and 
in the air . 

The war is now over. At its close we 
have approximately 12,000,000 men and 
women in our armed services. General 
MacArthur has stated that he will need 
about 200,000 to police Japan, and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower states that he will need 
about 400,000 to police Germany. It is 
quite clear that there are at least 11,000,- 
000 in our armed forces who will not be 
needed and who can be returned to their 
homes and discharged. 

We should not require the boys who 
have fought and won this war and who 
have been away from their homes and 
families from 1 to 5 years, and who with 
their families have sacrificed so much, to 
police Japan or Germany. They should 
be brought home and discharged. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that 
we must have some trained men in Japan 
and Germany and in the continental 
United States until plans can be per- 
fected for their discharges. 

There should be no delay, however, in 
demobilizing these millions in our armed 
forces. If we at once make every possi- 
ble effort and use all the available ship- 
ping space, we shall still have more than 
enough men to take care of Germany and 
Japan. Notwithstanding the millions of 
surplus men we have in our armed forces, 
President Truman and his administra- 
tion have insisted that we continue to 
draft about 50,000 men and boys every 
month. A great majority of these 
draftees are boys 18 years of age. I am 
opposed to drafting these young boys to 
do police duty in either Germany or Ja- 
pan. They are not the type of persons 
that should be used for this important 
service in those critical areas by reason 
of their youthfulness and inexperience. 
Soldiers and sailors for that important 
service should be of more mature years 
and experience than these boys. I am 
very much opposed to drafting of these 
18-year-olds. 

VOLUNTEERS WILL SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


The bill before us proposes to secure 
whatever additional men we may need 
for the policing of Germany and Japan 
and other military and naval require- 
ments at this time through volunteers. 
Undoubtedly we have many trained 
young men in our armed forces who de- 
sire to make the Army and Navy a ca- 
reer and who desire to go to Europe or 
to the Pacific for the training and expe- 
rience that this will give them. There- 
fore this bill offers special inducements 
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to any of the twelve million now in the 
armed services, I have talked with quite 
a number of these young men and have 
had letters from others indicating their 
desire to continue in the service. In the 
first place, this bill permits them to be 
discharged, now with mustering-out-pay 
and with a long furlough and other bene- 
fits when they reenlist for another year 
of service. It also grants to them and to 
the dependents of these volunteers fam- 
ily dependency allotments and such oth- 
er benefits as their dependents have been 
and still are receiving; and if they should 
confinue to be in the service for as much 
as 20 years and not more than 29 years, 
they may retire with benefits according 
to the number of years of their service. 

Should they make the Navy or Army 
a career this retirement proposal is very 
attractive indeed. They would be able 
to retire while still comparatively young 
men and with a retirement pay that 
would adequately provide for their fam- 
ilies and themselves throughout the bal- 
ance of their lives. Of course, those not 
now in the service could likewise volun- 
teer. This bill permits all those who de- 
sire to volunteer to do so if they are 17 
or over. Of course, if they volunteer 
during their minority they have to have 
the consent of their parents. 

I believe, as many others do, that this 
proposal will secure for us all the men 
necessary to police Japan and Germany 
and carry on the activities of our naval 
and military requirements, and this 
would make unnecessary any continua- 
tion of the draft. 

I strongly favor this bill. Many of us 
would like to have an opportunity to 
consider the selective-service law. It 
should be amended or suspended, and in 
due course repealed. Certainly these 
young boys should not be drafted and 
sent to these foreign lands to help in 
the uncertain and critical situations in 
Japan or Germany. The policing of 
these countries requires men of more ma- 
turity and experience. These young 
boys ought to be in school. They were 
taken in the first place because it was 
urged that it was absolutely necessary to 
win the war. The war has now been won, 
and the reason for the boys being taken 
no longer exists. The fact that we have 
taken millions of our young boys out of 
school will be reflected in the years to 
come in the lack of educated and trained 
young men for the economic, profes- 
sional, and social life of the Nation. We 
should now go about this to give these 
boys an opportunity to recover the lost 
ground, as far as it may be done, and 
rebuild their lives. 


HAS THERE BEEN UNNECESSARY DELAY? 
We cannot be too extravagant in our 


praise for those who have fought and 
won this great war, yet we know the re- 


luctance of our Army and Navy men to ~ 


cut down the personnel as well as the 
equipment for the Army and Navy and 
their auxiliary forces. We have our sol- 
diers and sailors scattered over the face 
of the earth. These soldiers and sailors 
have nothing to do and their morale, ac- 
cording to all reports, are deteriorating 
very rapidly. We still have thousands 
and thousands of soldiers in France and 
in other so-called freed European coun- 
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tries. We helped them win their inde- 
pendence. Our boys should not be kept 
there to help carry on their affairs. 

We have many thousands of American 
boys in the hot and humid climate of the 
Persian Gulf and in Iraq and Iran. 
These are both supposed to be free coun- 
tries. I received a letter from one of 
my constituents, who is a member of the 


.Persian Gulf command, in which he says: 


I have a wife and one child, and I would 
like very much to get back to see them. 
Our operations here ceased absolutely on the 
first day of May. It is very hot here. It is 
120° in May and 160° in August. On yester- 
day one of our buddies died with the extreme 
heat. Others have died and still others will 
die if we are not permitted to leave this coun- 
try. We have nothing whatsoever to do ex- 
cept to spend the Government’s money with 
no services to perform. The newspaper and 
radio men report that the American soldiers 
are out of Iran, but I know that we are still 
here and likely to be here for another 6 or 8 
months. It is reported that our colonel in 
charge expects to be made a brigadier gen- 
eral, but why should we stay here in order 
that he may receive that promotion? The 
billets of the officers are air-conditioned, but 
we private soldiers must take the heat. 


Iran is the country with great oil de- 
posits. Iran was on the side of the 
Allies. They agreed for Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States to come 
into their country, but Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States agreed to 
leave when the war was over. I think 
the United States is willing to withdraw 
its soldiers, but neither Great Britain nor 
Russia has made any effort to withdraw. 
Each one states that it will stay so long 
as the other nation remains. Appar- 
ently they are unwilling to keep their 
word with this little country. There 
must be too much oil. Are we keeping 
our boys in that hot and humid climate 
to watch our two big allies? And what 
if Britain and Russia refuse to get out 
of Iran? 

We received a letter from a soldier in 
India, with wife and children in the 
United States. He stated that we had a 
@-eat many American soldiers in that 
country. India, as you Know, is a part 
of the British Empire. We have had had 
lots of information that during the war 
and since American soldiers are being 
kept there to help guard British soldiers 
and British interests against the people 
of India. How long are our boys to be 


‘kept in India since the war is over, and 


since they can be serving no purpose ex- 
cept to help protect the British Empire 
and deny to the Indian people the liber- 
ties they have been and are seeking? 

We also have a letter from a soldier in 
We have tens of thousands of 
soldiers in China, Indochina, and in 
Burma. “It it not enough that our boys 
and our country have contributed so 
much in bringing victory in those coun- 
tries and liberty to the people? Should 
our boys be required to stay in those 
countries? They should be brought 
home and discharged. Since we have 
contributed so much of blood and treas- 
ure to bring liberty and freedom to the 
people of those countries, we certainly 
have sacrificed in vain unless they are 
willing to preserve the freedom and lib- 
erties that we have given to them. 
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We also have countless thousands of 
men in other parts of the Pacific and in 
other parts of the world. I refer to those 
who claimed to be our allies and whose 
liberties had been taken from them by 
the Germans and Japs. The Germans 
and the Japs have been disarmed and 
their countries destroyed so far as the 
power to make war is concerned. Must 
we now take over those countries and 
continue to spend billions of dollars and 
keep our boys away from their homes 
and families and opportunities to re- 
shape and rebuild their lives? The 
American people will not be satisfied 
until all of these boys who desire are 
brought home and discharged. 

I have and shall continue to vigorously 
protest against this policy of red tape 
and deliberate delay in bringing our boys 
home and the conscription of hundreds 
of thousands of other American boys to 
go to these liberated countries. If we 
continue to impose our will upon them, 
we shall find that we have made enemies 
out of a greater portion of the world. 
As we have become entangled in various 
parts of the world, we, of course, must 
see to it that neither Japan nor Ger- 
many is again able to engage in a war 
of aggression against us or other peace- 
loving nations. 

I might say that I would not-be honest 
if I did not say that since Germany and 
Japan have been disarmed, their eco- 
nomic and industrial life disrupted and 
destroyed, I do not believe that in the 
predictable future that either Germany 
or Japan will have the power to engage 
in another war of aggression. If there 
is aggression in the future, it will come 
from one or more of the four great 
powers with which we are now associ- 
ated. My concern is over the disposition 
of Russia, France, and Great Britain in 
their policies to grab territory and con- 
trol Europe, Asia, and Africa. Unless 
one or more of these great powers enter 
upon a program of aggression, I think 
the world will be free of aggressive wars 
for a long, long time to come. I hope 
it is not the policy of President Truman 
and his administration to keep our boys 
in these foreign lands to help keep Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, and France in line 
for world peace. 

I conclude my remarks as I began, that 
our boys must be brought home as 
rapidly as shipping facilities are avail- 
able; and if we can rely upon the state- 
ments of General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower while this process is go- 
ing on, we will have ample men in Japan 
and Germany to take care of the situa- 
tion, and it is my sincere hope that this 
volunteer measure will furnish all the 
men that are reasonably necessary for 
police duty in Japan and Germany. 
Send the boys home, except those who 
desire to reenlist under the liberal pro- 
vision of the bill before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WINSsTEaD]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, as 
other Members have said here today, this 
bill is a step in the right direction. But 
in my opinion it does not go far enough 
to accomplish what I would like to see 
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accomplished. I am in favor of the 
entire bill. I supported the Kilday 
amendment in the committee and expect 
to do so on the floor. If Members really 
want to do what we are talking so much 
about, to stop the drafting of 18- and 
19-year-old boys, if we are endeavoring 
to get family men and those men with 
long service back home, as well as those 
not needed, then it is absolutely neces- 
sary to offer sufficient inducement to 
recruit a sufficient number of men for 
military purposes. This I believe is our 
duty. The Army now must be an em- 
ployed army, a volunteer army. The 
holding of drafted men longer than is 
absolutely necessary for the Regular 
Army to take over cannot be justified. 
There has been a lot of praise and some 
condemnation of our Chief of Staff and 
other generals. I have the. highest re- 
gard for General Marshall and the other 
military leaders who have led the Nation 
to victory. I appreciate the statement 
made by my good friend the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomason]. The only 
trouble that we are having in this coun- 
try is that those in high places in the 
Army do not get the view of the average 
soldier, his family, and the people at 
home, that you and I receive. 

Of necessity, they have to delegate au- 
thority to various commanding officers 
while you and I know what is going on 
today. There are many men in Amer- 
ica who have 65 and 70 points. The 
point system does not permit the re- 
lease of those men. They have nothing 
on earth for them to do and they are 
just holding them in camps until the 
point system can be dropped in order to 
release them. If they would start re- 
leasing the men and women in this coun- 
try who are doing nothing and never will 
be called on for further work for the 
benefit of the services, then return men 
from overseas as rapidly as possible; 
give attention to discharging those who 
are suffering undue hardship, many of 
them having families, wives, and chil- 
dren, and many with businesses which 
need their attention back home, and 
those called out of school, they would 
really keep faith with the statement that 
has been given to us by high officials of 
the War Department. But you and I 
know what they said about the rotation 
system. A prompt rotation policy was 
promised. Yet in reality, few men were 
ever rotated. If the membership of this 
House and the American people really 
knew that the War Department would 
carry out the demobilization plan with 
the utmost speed possible, they would 
not be so disturbed today. So far as 
I am concerned, let us give to the men 
in service the chance to reenlist if they 
have had as much as 6 or 12 months’ 
service. While I don’t agree with them, 
it is argued that an 18-year-old should 
be drafted for a period of 2 yéars. If 
this is done they have to give them l1 
year’s training and this leaves only 1 
year’s service. You could certainly get 
as much service from a trained man for 
one additional year as you could if the 
18-year-olds were continued to be 
drafted. I was not a Member of the 
Congress when the draft age was reduced 
to 18 years. Certainly now, further calls 
of 18- and 19-year-old boys is unneces- 
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sary. Where is the man who argues that 
an 18-year-old boy is qualified for police 
service here, much less in an enemy 
country such as Japan or Germany? 

One other thing: This bill will save 
money, because the man who is already in 
the service has already met the require- 
ments, and of new men many would be 
discharged after the expense of train- 
ing—for disability and for other rea- 
sons—and before they would be able to 
render any service. 

Many servicemen would gladly reenlist 
because they would be glad to know their 
service would be over in that length of 
time. I believe, with this amendment 
adopted, by this bill we will be able to 
get enough men to eliminate the Selec- 
tive Service and return all the men and 
women in the armed fotces who certainly 
are entitled to be released at once. 

I shall support that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH. ] 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
I strongly favor the enactment of this 
bill. For some time I have been advo- 
cating that we should encourage those 
boys who wish to follow military careers, 
and that we could get all of the men we 
require through voluntary methods. I 
believe we should make a military career 
more attractive, both from the stand- 
point of remuneration and promotion. 
I think we will be surprised at the num- 
ber of young men who, after being dis- 
charged and spending a littie time at 
home, will be interested in enlisting. I 
refer particularly to men without fami- 
lies and who do not care to resume their 
education. 

I agree with the other speakers today 
who have reported widespread dissatis- 
faction with the discharge and de- 
mobilization programs now in effect. I 
presume every Member of Congress has 
been deluged with letters on this sub- 
ject. I cannot believe that the Army 
and Navy is deliberately holding these 
boys in the service, although it is diffi- 
cult to understand some of the delays 
that are called to our attention. For 
instance, I received a letter just last week 
from a young man I have known for 
many years. Amony other things, he 
says: 

The Army is rather slow in discharging its 
men—even the eligible ones. I talked to a 
gunner the other day, who had 140 points, 
and yet he is being held. Although I have 
been in 3 years I haven't nearly enough 
points to get out. But, I would like to get 
out so I can complete my engineering I 
wish Congress. would consider we GI's who 
had completed 2 or 3 years of college and 
then had been grabbed by the Army. 

As far as our importance in this Army is 
concerned we're not needed any longer. 
We are like drones in a beehive—our use- 
fulness is gone. Our minds are slowly being 
killed by the way the Army is throwing us 
around. We are doing such details as sweep- 
ing the ground, day after day, which is not 
only depressing, but silly. I only hope Con- 
gress does something to speed us on our way 
to a better life. . 


I am sure this letter is typical of those 
being received by every member from 
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men in the service. I see no excuse for 
keeping a boy like this in the Army. 
Surely the time is here when the Army 
should begin to let these men out of the 
camps who are serving no useful purpose, 

It is my considered judgment that 
there are certain groups in our armed 
forces today that should receive special 
and immediate consideration. I am glad 
to note that the Army and Navy have 
already recognized some of these as en- 
titled to such treatment. I realize it 
may not be possible to do exact justice 
in every case, but I believe the following 
groups should be discharged at the earli- 
est possible moment: ' 

First. Combat veterans who wish to 
be released. I am absolutely opposed to 
sending any combat troops from the 
European area to the Pacific theater. 
I believe the Army has now recognized 
that this was a mistake and has canceled 
the orders for certain divisions that were 
headed for Japan. 

Second. Boys whose education was in- 
terrupted and who are anxious to return 
to college and resume the same. This 
would apply to any age, but particularly 
to those 18- and 19-year-old boys who 
were taken immediately out of high 
school. Also to men anxious to com- 
plete professional training. 

Third. Every man over 35 years of age, 
regardless of the time he has served, who 
wishes to be released. The Army is now 
releasing those over 35 with 2 years of 
service. 

Fourth. Men with families or other de- 
pendents, who are needed at home, and 
particularly where small children are in- 
volved. 

Fifth. Professional men, doctors and 
dentists in particular. I note the Army 
has announced that some 13,000 doctors 
will be discharged by Christmas. This 
program should be started at once, as 
these men are badly needed in their local 
communities. Letters from many of 
them indicate they are now rendering 
no service of any consequence in their 
present assignments. 

Sixth. Men who have served in the 
Army for 3 years, regardless of where 
that service has been. 

Of course, there are others who should 
have special attention. However, these 
groups would be a good start toward de- 
mobilizing our armed forces. I hope our 
military leaders will recognize the fact 
that they owe an obligation to every man 
in the service to see that he is discharged 
as soon as possible after his services- are 
no longer required. Now that we have 
quit fighting there can be no justification 
for holding millions of men in the serv- 
ice, and neither can I see any reason 
for continuing to draft men each month. 
This bill should be passed without delay, 
as I consider it the answer to our de- 
mobilization and manpower problems, 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of the bill, H. R. 3951, because I 
feel very certain it will soon bring 
enough voluntary recruits into the sérv- 
ice to meet our military needs, so the 
draft may be discontinued at an early 
date, and to replace men now in the 
service who want to be discharged. 
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Something has been said about phys- 
ical examinations. I certainly want our 
servicemen to get out just as fast as is 
feasible and possible. However, I cer- 
tainly want each man and woman in the 
service to have a physical examination 
and to have the records straight in that 
regard before they are discharged. Af- 
ter the last war we did have a great deal 
of trouble in getting men service-con- 
nected who deserved to be service-con- 
nected, but because of their incomplete 
service record, because of no record of 
their disability, it was not possible to 
prove service-connection, and many of 
them most deserving have never to this 
day received the compensation which 
they deserve. I know what I am talking 
about, for I was service officer of my post 
of the American Legion for a number of 
years. I know every veteran of World 
War I will agree with me on that point. 
So, therefore, I am very anxious that be- 
fore men are discharged, they have their 
service records completed even if it 
means they must stey in the service just 
a few days longer. 

Now, I think it is well to have the views 
of some of our officers in the Army as 
well as our own views about this dis- 
charge matter. So I want to read some 
excerpts from a letter which I have just 
received from a high ranking officer in 
whose judgment and sincerity of pur- 
pose I have much confidence for I have 
known him personally for many years. 
He says: 

Slowing down of discharges by Army and 
Navy will be a “hot issue”. Soldiers and 
sailors want out. Truman seems to be lean- 
ing toward a slow retirement. 

You will get little help from either the 
Navy or Army in cutting expenses. The 
Navy has been the most wasteful of the 
two. 


I continue quoting from this letter: 


There are over 600,000 troops in this serv- 
ice command. When the war with Japan has 
officially ended three-fourths of them could 
be let out at once, if they wanted to do so. 
This is one of the nine service commands 
with the same thing. 

Officers: There is a large surplus of high 
graded officers like myself. I am trying to get 
out—hard. Dothey let me? No. Still there 
is a great surplus of officers in pools all over 
the world. You can save $500 a month letting 
me go. There are thousands like me. Send 
them home quick and save much money— 
heaps in fact. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this officer, whose 
name it is best not to mention, also sends 
a number of suggestions. Here are some 
suggestions worked out by officers at his 
post. It is a big topic of the day in the 
Army. He says these suggestions at least 
are concurred in by his fellow officers. I 
will read them into the Recorp: 


Here are some things which need to be done 
to speed the discharge of men: 

i. Do away with separation centers, or add 
to them by making every installation a sepa- 
ration center. 

a. Separation centers are now swamped. At 
Fort Douglas they have a backlog of 1,100 men 
awaiting discharge. They do discharge them 
in 48 hours, but only when they get to them. 
This means 6 days generally. 

b. All during the war men have been dis- 
charged by all installations, why can’t they 
continue doing it? The separation centers 
just build another empire for some officer— 
probably a general—cp2nd money for new 
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buildings, etc. They are not needed and 
never have been. 

c. Take Jones. He is at Kearns Air Base, 
Salt Lake City, now. He lives in Iowa. So he 
will be sent to Fort Leavenworth Separation 

“Center. Then discharged and sent home. 
This involves many additional miles of travel 
and waste of time. He should be discharged 
at Kearns. 

d. Don’t let them kid you on the 48-hour 
story. 

2. Make present point plans of War Depart- 
ment work. 

a. At present the point system has failed to 
operate because officers refused to release 
them. Men with the correct number of points 
should be discharged within 15 days unless in 
hospitals. That is 15 days after they arrive 
in this country. Forget the fancy leave spots; 
the receptions and show-off, just discharge 
them. 

b. If the point system worked then we 
would be able to reduce points rapidly and 
speed the rate of getting these men out. 

c. Make it mandatory to discharge on the 
point system. It has never worked because 
the empire builders didn’t want to lose good 
men with experience. 

8. This is political, but sound. We en- 
listed or accepted commissions on basis of 
duration plus 6 months. Now they want to 
wait until someone declares the duration 
over. O. K., let’s declare it. Soldiers feel 
they are cheated when we postpone the du- 
ration. Congress should pass a joint resolu- 
tion declaring the war at an end and the 
duration over. Thus they must get us out 
in 6 months. 

a. The New Dealers will not like this. 
They will try to make the emergency last un- 
til after the coming election. 

4. Get rid of the top-ranking officers and 
reduce them to grade. 

a. It will be difficult if not impossible to 
reduce the Army until these officers of the 
Regular Establishment have been reduced to 
their grades. They will fight in the usual 
manner of bureaucrats to hold on. 

b. Send all officers back to the grade they 
are to have in the postwar Army at once 
and a great part of the trouble is over right 
then. 

5. Decide at once the size of Army needed 
for policing Japan and Germany. 

a. It is almost impossible to make perma- 
nent plans if one doesn’t decide such a funda- 
mental thing. 

b. Even if the figure is too high it can be 
reduced, but some figure should be estab- 
lished at once. 

6. Stop all promotions. 

7. Discontinue all schools. We have paid 
enough for these fellows who are in college. 
Many of them just used the doctor angle to 
avoid war. 

8. Hire civilians to do most of the jobs 
now being performed by Army and Navy in 
this country. 

a. Ciyilians could guard prisioners of war, 
who should have been sent home long ago 
before they created such a problem. 

b. Civilians could run discharge centers 
and do most all the work on posts now being 
performed by soldiers, except those posts 
doing actual Army training. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that the entire House membership will 
support the bill now before us. Person- 
ally I feel and hope that we should 
strengthen it in many particulars. The 


fighting is over and, although the war 
has not been declared to be at an end 
by either the Congress or the President, 
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the duty certainly devolves upon the Na- 
tion and upon the Congress to supply the 
military needs from a system of volun- 
tary enlistments just as soon as the re- 
quired force can be raised and as soon as 
it can replace the veterans of this war. 
No one has the right to force the Ameri- 
can soldiers into the service during 
peacetime nor into an occupation army 
longer than may be required to replace 
them with volunteers. The bill before us 
ofiers certain inducements to voluntary 
enlistments. I think to be attractive 
enough to draw men into further enlist- 
ment the rate of pay will have to be in- 
creased and the term of reenlistment will 
have to be shortened to at least 1 year. 
This bill may not entirely answer the 
problem before us, but it certainly recog- 
nizes that the Army from now on must 
be met by enlistment and not by draft, 
which cannot be justified under present 
‘ conditions with the fighting over. 

However, a strong program on the part 
of the Army and Navy in an effort to se- 
cure enlistments will not answer the 
present strong feeling on the part of the 
public that men in the service are not 
being discharged at the rapid rate that 
they should be. All recognize the tre- 
mendous problem of releasing or dis- 
charging 12,000,000 men. The office 
problem of merely handling their dis- 
charges, their physical examinations, 
and their records so that in future years 
their record will be in shape to show 
service-connected disabilities, lengths of 
service, and so forth, is a great one. The 
job of transportation, the moving back 
from Europe and the Pacific of hundreds 
of thousands of men is a great problem. 
This is recognized by the American peo- 
ple and by the Members of Congress. It 
is unfortunate that some of the men now 
in service are called on to hold the fort 
until the Regular Army and the new vol- 
unteers can take over. We must make 
every effort to make such hold-over as 
short as possible. Since all in the serv- 
ice have made their own sacrifices, it is 
hard to determine which ones should be 
called on to do this additional service. 
The point system was adopted in an ef- 
fort to consider some of the things which 
should be considered in determining who 
would be called upon for added service. 

Of course, consideration should be 
made of length of service, battles, hard- 
ships endured, and age, as well as other 
things. Those of us in Congress can and 
do know of individual cases where this 
system in effect now works an undue 
hardship. Doubtless there would be 
much criticism of any other system 
which pointed out certain men as being 
essential to hold on until the Regular 
Army can take over. 

Unfortunately, however, because these 
problems are recognized, both the Army 
and Navy Departments have used them 
to justify and to cover up certain failures 
on the part of these Departments to ef- 
fect prompt discharge of servicemen. 
Many men are retained in the service 
with the required number of points for 
discharge. This situation, in view of the 
number of servicemen there are, in my 
judgment cannot be justified under any 
consideration. Many other men with 
almost enough points for discharge are 
returned to the United States or retained 
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in the field. Even from the Départments’ 
viewpoint they are too close to the re- 
quired number of points to retrain for 
any other job so they are sent to some 
station where they “sweat it out,” so to 
speak, and have nothing to do until they 
reach the required number of points. 
Certainly holding a man for that purpose 
cannot be justified. The only justifica- 
tion I have heard from either the Army 
or Navy is that to discharge such men 
would destroy the point system. If they 
cannot be practical or sensible about 
the use of the point system, of course it 
will fail. There are other men who have 
few points due to their assignment. 
Practically all men in the service need 
to get back to their businesses, to school, 
and to their regular activities. The great 
shortage cf labor on the farms, in the 
towns, and elsewhere shows that they are 
greatly needed at home. But because to 
release such men now before transporta- 
tion can bring other men home might 
bring criticism on the Departments, 
these men are held. Such practice can- 
not be justified. However, on the ques- 
tion of transportation, servicemen tell 
me that if they reenlist they can get 
transportation home on a furlough im- 
mediately, but otherwise they are told 
there is no transportation. 

The Committee on Military Affairs has 
had high ranking generals before them 
to testify with regard to the release of 
servicemen but a check of the records 
will not disclose any privates testifying 
and few officers of minor rank. We know 
that under military procedure it is next 
to impossible for the views of men in the 
service to reach any of the Army officers 
who testified before this committee. Our 
offices, however, are filled with letters 
from men in the service who know they 
have no work to do. Our offices are filled 
with letters from men with hardship 
cases. Of course, the Army says that 
that these servicemen can file applica- 
tion with their commanding officer, The 
Army requires that the application must 
by supported by two affidavits from per- 
sons other than members of the service- 
man’s family, proving hardship. That 
looks good on paper and sounds good and 
seems to be a sensible arrangement but 
the commanding officer discharges prac- 
tically none of these men. They will con- 
tinue to do this until they are instructed 
from the top down that they must pass 
on these cases and release such soldiers 
when the situation is such that he should 
be released. The Navy too, says it is re- 
leasing men in hardship cases. I know 
of plenty turned down but none which 
has been approved. This has the ear- 
marks of a brushoff. Members of Con- 
gress recently faced the War Department 
and cited this situation. They were 
promised that the War Department 
would do something to remedy this 
situation; and promised to issue orders 
to actually do something on hardship 
cases. I have had Army officers and Navy 
officers in my office who have stdted off 
the record that literally thousands of 
servicemen in their departments are kept 
in this country doing nothing today be- 
cause the services are afraid to discharge 
them because of the criticisms which 
might follow if they were discharged 
earlier than someone else. It is a hard 
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job, as I have said, to determine who must 
be held for additional service at this time. 
Their numbers should be as few as pos- 
sible. I was glad to see in today’s paper 
that General MacArthur has reduced 
by half his estimate of the number of 
men who will be needed to occupy Japan. 
I believe the same thing can be done in 
Germany and Europe. If this reduction 
is made, certainly from the Regular Army 
of 280,000 and the voluntary enlistments 
which we should get if we make the pres- 
ent bill attractive enough, we can meet 
the needs of the services and thereby 
bring home at the earliest possible date 
veterans in the foreign fields. Every un- 
necessary minute men in the service now 
are held the less the chance of such men 
reenlisting. Dragging around on dis- 
charges will result in failure of the 
voluntary system. Sorme men in this 
country will have to hold on until the 
Regular Army can take over their duties. 
Here again it is a hard job to decide 
which of many considerations should en- 
ter into such designations. This the 
Army and Navy say they are trying to do. 
That designation should be made im- 
mediately and people so designated 
should be replaced by the Army and Navy 
within a very short time. These men 
having been designated to hold on, cer- 
tainly then every man regardless of 
points who is doing nothing and for 
whose services the Army and Navy have 
no use and are making no use should 
be discharged at once. Unless this is 
done the services should have further 
criticism. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset 
the duty devolves on the Congress to see 
that a Regular Army of employed sol- 
diers replaces those drafted at the 
earliest possible moment. If we have to 
pay high prices to employ them we will 
just have to do it. This bill is directed 
toward meeting the needs with a Regular 
Army and for that reason should be 
passed. Some insist that the War and 
Navy Departments feeling the need for a 
large Army and Navy in future years and, 
being afraid that they cannot get such by 
legislative action, are trying to hold on to 
a large Army and Navy by being slow to 
discharge the men in service. I do know 
that some in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments feel that the American people will 
not support nor the American Congress 
provide for as large a peacetime volun- 
teer Army and Navy as the Departments 
think we need. Even though they have 
those fears, certainly the situation is 
being made worse and the chances of the 
Army and Navy having the forces of 
regular enlistees that they feel necessary 
in the next few years is being jeopardized 
still further by every minute’s delay 
which they make in returning service- 
men home wherever they are and what- 
ever points they may have. We must 
continue our efforts along the line toward 
which this bill is directed and we must 
secure a volunteer Army. We must con- 
tinue to insist that the War Department 
discharge servicemen promptly. If they 
will that can do the job more expedi- 
tiously than can be done any other way 
but if the War Department fails to do 
this the American people are likely to 
insist on a limit on the number of men in 
the services, which according to Army 
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and Navy Officials would not be to the best 
interests of the country at this time. 
Now is the time for them to help if they 
wish to maintain an adequate Army and 
Navy supplied from a system of voluntary 
enlistments. If they will push this 
voluntary enlistment program and 
promptly discharge those called into 
service in time of war and who have done 
a great job, I believe the American people 
will be willing to pay the expense of an 
adequate Regular Army and Navy in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very much in favor of this bill. I 
wish it could be made broader by adding 
greater inducements to the men who vol- 
unteer to take the place of those men 
overseas who should be brought home. 
I realize, however, there are two sides to 
the question of demobilization. It fell to 
my lot in the summer of 1919 to be a de- 
mobilization officer at one of the largest 
camps in the United States. This camp, 
as I recollect, had the record for getting 
men out faster than any other camp in 
the country. The colonel in charge of 
demobilization went after a record for 
his own benefit and he secured that rec- 
ord. I recall that troop trains came in 
from Germany at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and by 5 p. m..o’clock the same day 
we had those men on trains bound for 
home with their discharges in their 
pockets. We all received a lot of com- 
mendation for doing that and the man 
in charge covered himself with glory for 
speed and efficiency in getting the men 
out of the service and back home. That 
was 26 years ago. I have been in Con- 
gress now going on 5 years, and I am re- 
ceiving letters every month from men 
who were discharged at that very camp 
asking assistance in getting the record of 
their service corrected so they can get 
disability compensation and allowances 
from the Government, including pen- 
sions, and in some instances their insur- 
ance, all because their records were not 
made perfect before they were dis- 
charged. 

I do not know how many letters my 
predecessors and other Members have 
received from men discharged from the 
same camp, but judging from my mail I 
would say a great many. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Many of 
those records are scattered all over, in 
and around garages and other places all 
over the city of Washington and the city 
of New York. I have a list of all the 
places where these records are stored. 
They are not taken care of. They are 
simply piled up and millions and millions 
cf dollars of claims stand to be lost. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is right and 
in addition to that the records are not 
complete because of the speed at which 
the men were discharged and also the 
desire of themselves to get back home. 

I recall when these troop trains came 
in we had a regular system. About 30 
to 45 minutes only were used by a force 
of men to check the service records for 
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an entire trainload of soldiers. So much 
time was allowed to get over to the medi- 
cal detachment for a medical examina- 
tion, usually 30 minutes for a trainload. 
If a boy said to the doctor in charge, “I 
am all right,” the doctor slapped him on 
the back and told him to go on. His 
papers were filled out stating that he 
was in. good shape without a thorough 
physical examination. Many, many 
other instances regarding his papers 
were just passed over and blanks left on 
the demobilization papers in regard to 
the service record of the man, or his 
record in the service, with the result 
that he got home in a hurry. To this 
day his paper record is not up to date 
and many of the boys are suffering yet 
because of the speed with which they 
were demobilized. 

In the anxiety today on the part of 
Members of Congress and the people of 
the United States to get the boys out 
of the service and get them home in a 
hurry, with which I am in accord, that 
is getting them home at the earliest pos- 
sible date, I do want to caution against 
undue haste, because haste makes waste, 
and I do not want to see a repetition of 
the haste in demobilization of the men 
of the last war occur in this war, be- 
cause Members of Congress for the next 
50 years will have to help get the dis- 
charge records straight in order for them 
to get the benefits to which they are 
justly entitled under the GI bill and 
the many bills that will be passed by the 
Congress for the benefit of the service 
men. 

It has been stated on the floor today 
that the maximum that General Mac- 
Arthur will need in the Pacific is 900,- 
000 men and that that number may be 
scaled down; that not to exceed that 
number, probably less, will be needed in 
all other portions of the world. It is 
my understanding that there are about 
8,000,000 inen in the armed service. I do 
not mean in the Navy—I mean in the 
Army. What about the 6,000,000 men 
who should be started on their way home 
now? What is the netessity of keeping 
them in the service? 

According to my information, 200,000 
men, maybe 250,000, will be sufficient to 
look after the paper work and protect 
the records of these men and the prop- 
erty belonging to the Government that 
needs to be protected. So from five to 
six million men certainly can be gotten 
out of the service just as speedily as the 
boats can bring them to the country and 
they can be gotten to demobilization cen- 
ters and started on their way home. 

Much as I favor using every care and 
caution in protecting the rights of the 
men, I cannot see any justification for 
withholding the large number of men in 
the service that are now being withheld. 
To me there is no excuse for it, to me 
there is no excuse for continuing the 
draft providing the bill before us will 
get the necessary replacements for the 
boys overseas who have done their bit 
and want to get home. There can be no 
other excuse for continuing the draft. 
If my information is correct more men 
are being taken into the service every 
day through selective service than are 
being discharged. Why is that, with the 
war over? It seems to me this matter 
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should be looked into; these boys should 
be gotten home, yet they should be got- 
ten home with care and not with undue 
haste that will leave their records incom- 
plete to the detriment of their future 
rights as ex-servicemen. In addition to 
that I think it would be well to let the 
people of the United States know what 
a job it is to discharge an Army of eight 
or nine million men. It has been 
brought out on the floor of the House 
that if every boat belonging to the United 
States were used to bring these boys back, 
not to exceed 600,000 a month could be 
demobilized, and with an Army of eight 
million men it would take a year or 
better to discharge them. The people do 
not understand that. The people do 
not understand that after the time of the 
Armistice, November 11, 1918, of the last 
war, it was almost a year before all the 
men were discharged at the speed with 
which we turned them out at that time. 
So no matter what we do today it is going 
to take a long period of time to get all 
these boys home, and I believe if the cor- 
rect information were given to the people, 
it would help solve our problems. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in favor of the passage of this 
legislation reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. It is a step in the right 
direction. Passage of this bill is an in- 
dication that Congress has been diligent 
in drafting legislation toward the end 
that we secure for our armed forces, as 
many volunteers as is humanly possible. 
It is our expressed hope that we may be 
able to obtain volunteers in sufficient 
numbers to fill up our whole armies of 
occupation. I hope this bill will get the 
job done, in order that our military 
strength will eventually be composed en- 
tirely of enlisted personnel. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLey]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I will lend my support to H. R. 
3951 because the voluntary method of 
enlistment can be the answer to the 
question of maintaining a_ sufficient 
armed force to occupy the conquered 
lands and at the same time provide a 
substantial armed force to protect our 
interests everywhere. H.R. 3951 is along 
democratic lines. I doubt, however, that 
this program will succeed because the in- 
ducements are not sufficient. I wish the 
bill provided more ample remuneration. 

At this point it would not be amiss to 
say that I have been deluged with com- 
plaints concerning men in the Army, par- 
ticularly, who have been transferred 
from the European to the Asiatic the- 
ater, and by men who complain of not 
being discharged even though they have 
the prescribed points. Now I do not con- 
tend that this is the fault of the War 
Department, but I am convinced that it 
is the deliberate work of subordinate of- 
ficers and it would be very well if the 
War Department made it its business to 
look into some of these practices in the 
various camps. 

For instance, at Camp Hood, Tex., vet- 
erans from the European theater are 
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obliged to indulge in long periods of 
training and inspection, and even to en- 
gage in 10-mile practice marches from 
8 until 12 o’clock at night. To me, this 
is ridiculous, and I wonder what the 
commanding officer thinks he is training 
these men to go. Does he expect them 
to go immediately into another war? I 
suggest that the War Department look 
into this matter very carefully. The 
practice march was scheduled to take 
place on Thursday, September 13, well 
after VJ-day. 

Another instance was that of 6,000 
troops, most of whom served in England, 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Ger- 
many, who were transferred directly to 
the Pacific without a furlough home. 
This transport, crowded and uncomfort- 
able with 6,000 men has been lying off the 
Ulithi Islands from the 16th of August, 
and was still there on the 5th of Septem- 
ber. The most flagrant maladministra- 
tion in this case, however, was the food. 
I have been informed that the cereal 
served every morning for breakfast was 
wormy and that frankfurters served were 
inedible. 

It is these complaints of actions in vio- 
lation of common sense that irritate the 
American people and it seems to me that 
these are problems in which the War De- 
partment should be intensely interested. 
All of these men are American citizens 
and not the pawns of any group of 
subordinate officers. 

There are many instances of married 
men in both the Army and Navy who 
have from three to five children, and 
who are retained in the service even 
though they have 42 or 43 points. 

Another thing of which the American 
people might reasonably complain is the 
commanding officers of various posts is- 
suing orders forbidding enlisted men to 
write to their Congressman. This, to me, 
is abridging the rights of American 
citizens. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
use the remainder of the time for the 
purpose of calling attention to the fact 
that the Army has furnished me with a 
sheet which is 20 feet long and contains 
the names of 1,600 ships, all of the ships 
we have available, that are now engaged 
and have been from the time they com- 
menced demobilization in the transpor- 
tation of troops from Europe and from 
the Pacific back to the United States 
for discharge. Five hundred and thirty- 
five troop carriers are involved with a 
carrying capacity of 665,555. I merely 
mention this to show that the Army is 
using every facility it has available for 
the purpose of expediting the great prob- 
iem that it has on its hands in the de- 
mobilization of our vast armies. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. In read- 
ing this bill I observe that under its pro- 
visions these enlistments can be recruited 
only from those above the age of 18. In 
view of the fact that we take boys into 
the Navy from 17 years of age up—of 
course, with parental consent—why, if 
we are so interested in a recruiting pro- 
gram, do we not lower the age to the same 
level as the Navy, and with parental con- 
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sent permit these boys to go into the 
Army? 

Mr. MAY. We have an amendment 
prepared which will do that very thing, 
and for that reason we will offer the 
amendment later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 
All time has expired. — 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Armed Forces Voluntary Re- 
cruitment Act of 1945.” 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy are authorized and di- 
rected to initiate and carry forward intensive 
recruiting campaigns to obtain volunteer en- 
listments and reenlistments in the Regular 
Military and Naval Establishments. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered ky Mr. Reep of New 
York: Page 1, after line 9, insert a new sec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“That there shall be discharged from, or 
released from active duty in, the military and 
naval forces of the United States, as rapidly 
as discharge facilities will permit, all mem- 
bers of such forces whose active duty therein 
has been of a duration of 18 or more months 
since September 16, 1940, except that no 
commissioned officer of the Regular Military 
or Naval Establishment shall be discharged 
or released under this act, and no member 
of the military or naval forces who is serving 
therein under an enlistment need be dis- 
charged or released from such forces under 
this act prior to the expiration of the con- 
tract period of enlistment.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the amendment is not 
germane. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman reserve the point of order? 

Mr. MAY. Treserve the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I never expected to see the day in 
the Congress of the United States when 
a person who sought to give expression 
to the will and desire of a large propor- 
tion of 130,000,000 people would be 
classed as a demagog. It is a serious 
thing if the time has come when a person 
who has enjoyed a seat in this House for 
27 years should be classed as a demagog 
because he sees fit to speak for the senti- 
ment of a great majority of his con- 
stituents. 

There is no man in the House who 
feels a higher regard for the Army offi- 
cers—the generals and the colonels and 
other officers—than I do, and that has 
been true during my official life. We 
know how necessary they are and what 
a fine service they render in the time cf 
the country’s peril. But that does not 
mean I consider them to be infallible or 
their judgment always as good in many 
respects, and especially in approaching 
peacetime, as that of the great sovereign 
people who, after all, pay the bill and 
furnish the boys for these wars. This 
is a people’s country and it is the people 
who rule, and the people know just what 
it means if their boys are deprived of the 
privilege of coming home after having 
won the war in Europe and having won 
the warin Japan. They also know what 
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an excess of men beyond the number 
necessary for that job. There is nothing 
so irritating or provocative to any people 
as the uniform of a foreign soldier on 
their soil, marching up and down in front 
of their homes or their buildings. It 
eventually leads to trouble—to blood- 
shed. 

When I say that I have the highest 
respect for these officers, I do. I have 
a still greater respect for the infantry— 
the men who faced the fire of the enemy 
at close range, and those who went to 
their death in close contact with the 
enemy. I know how they feel and you 
know how they feel about getting home 
after having been in the service all these 
years—away from their wives and chil- 
dren, their sweethearts, their mothers, 
and their fathers. They also know that 
they are needed, and they know that 
their fathers and mothers are weakened 
in health because of the burdens the 
absence of their sons have placed upon 
them, which they should not take on at 
their age except during actual war. 

I am here to speak, whether it be dem- 
agogery or not, in behalf of the parents 
and the boys and all those who are inter- 
ested in getting the soldiers home to take 
part in the adjustments and the recon- 
version of the country now that combat 
service is over, both in Europe and in 
Asia. 

My respect for the men higher up was 
somewhat shaken‘a few years ago in the 
trial of Billy Mitchell. I think it would 
be advisable for those who are always 
bootlicking around the higher-ups to 
read that court-martial proceeding, in 
which Billy Mitchell, the hero of that 
day, and more so of today in the light of 
subsequent events, who was simply ex- 
coriated more severely than a criminal 
in any police court. It is to the credit of 
at least one outstanding hero of this war 
that he did not vote to court martial 
Billy Mitchell. Had the opinion of Billy 
Mitchell and those who believed in him 
at that time prevailed, we would not have 
had a Corregidor or a Pearl Harbor, and 
all the tragedies and consequences of the 
short-sightedness of those men at that 
time. 

There is no question in the world but 
that these Army officers with all their 
so-called efficiency in time of war can 
arrange to have these boys who have 
served 18 months demobilized, or arrange 
to have them sent home on an extended 
furlough and then recalled for final dis- 
charge. The War Department can do 
this, and it can do it quickly and effi- 
ciently. It ought to be done. 

I have offered this amendment to 
bring this matter before this House and 
the people, because it must be followed 
up until these boys who have served at 
least 18 months are brought home at 
the earliest possible moment. I regret 
that the majority side of the House 
should make a point of order to deprive 
the House from recording its vote on the 
question of Nation-wide interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlemen 
from Kentucky insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. MAY. I do, Mr, Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 


Mr. REED of New York. No, Mr. 
Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


from Kentucky makes the point of order 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York that it is not 
germane. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York applies to 
and affects the Army of the United 
States, whereas the bill before the Com- 
mittee is more limited in scope and ap- 
plies only to volunteer enlistments in the 
Regular Army. Therefore the amend- 
ment is not germane, and the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am another one of 
those Members of the House who does 
not agree with the gentleman ~ who 
charged that all those who voice the pro- 
test of men who are in the services, their 
parents, and their wives, and advocate 
their early discharge are demagogs. The 
gentleman can pin that label on himself 
if he wishes, but he cannot stick it on me 
and make it stay any more than certain 
Members who are advocates of a big 
Army and compulsory military training 
in peacetime can do that thing. Iam not 
one of those who believe that the gen- 
erals and subordinate officers of those 
who are higher up, if there are any high- 
er than the generals, are infallible or 
that they are indispensable. There was 
a time when some few millions of Ameri- 
cans had the idea that one man might be 
indispensable. But some of us are Zet- 
ting that out of our heads since the death 
of our late President. After his death, 
the country seemed to get along, perhaps 
not as Well but nearly as well as it did 
before, and we are swinging as a Nation 
in much the same way as we did before. 
Some of us continue to believe the Na- 
tion will go along successfully despite 
the death of even Members of Congress 
or the death of all of the present Mem- 
bers of Congress. The old country with 
God’s help will get along some way and 
in some manner. 

Now, I know that specific instances do 
not establish a practice, but to my desk 
has come not one single complaint ex- 
cept from men in the service across the 
seas, or from parents or wives of those 
who are in the service, and from parents 
who do not see the necessity of drafting 
18-year-old boys. There may not be 
many cases like the one I cite, but here 
is one. There is in the service from my 
d.strict a young man who had, when he 
enlisted, attacks of asthma and hay 
fever, and he needed an operation or two. 
But he concealed his condition. He 
should not have done so but he did. He 
didi ot want to be termed a “slacker.” He 
was taken in and examined by the Army 
physicians. He served a short time and 
finally he went through Walter Reed. 
In his record they made a notation that 
he was not fit for active service and that 
he needed a surgical operation. Now 
that was more than 1 year ago. Fortu- 
nately, I had a copy of that record, and 
when he was transferred, he went 
through basic training twice, when he 
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was transferred once more, I called the 
attention of the Adjutant General to that 
record. One of the subordinates in his 
office called me on the phone. He said, 
“You are all wet.” He did not use that 
language, but that was the substance of 
it. He said, “That man never was in the 
hospital.” 

I said, “Now, that is fine. I am sorry 
I was so misled. Let me read you this.” 
And I began to read from the Walter 
Reed report. He said, “Well, now, wait 
a minute. I guess you got us over a 
barrel.” I said, “I sure think I have. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

He said, “We will do something about 
7 

He looked it up. They assured me that 
man should never again be put through 
basic training and that he should not be 
assigned to active service. 'Today he is 
down in New Mexico on active duty. He 
has been sent out of the Washington 
area, which, they told me, he would not 
be. My complaint is not primarily in 
behalf of the boy and it is not on behalf 
of his parents. I am just hard-boiled, 
like the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RicuH], and I want to know why it is 
that the Government or the Army keeps 
that man in when from the day he went 
in right down to the present moment he 
is a liability and costs us money and is 
no particular good to the service. That 
is the question I asked the Department 
over the phone. That is the question I 
asked by letter. It is the question I am 
going to continue to ask of you gentle- 
men on the committee right along day 
after day. As other instances pile up I 
am going to call them to your attention 
because I do not believe we should sup- 
port in the service men who are not 
physically fit. He is not, because of his 
condition, an asset to the service. 

This bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion and I shall vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, we 
are now considering a bill to stimulate 
and encourage volunteer enlistments in 
the Regular Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States. I shall 
vote for this measure because I believe 
if we make service in the Army and Navy 
sufficiently attractive to men now in the 
service we will get all the men we need 
to man our Navy and to maintain the 
Army in sufficient numbers and strength. 

In this country, public sentiment, the 
wishes of the fathers, mothers, and 
wives of the members of our armed 
forces, and the desires and interests of 
the boys themselves, along with the 
safety of the Nation must all be con- 
sidered by the Congress. The people 
naturally turn to their Representatives 
in Congress. They can be heard, and 
their wishes and rights can be made 
effective only through the voices and 
votes of those they have sent to Con- 
gress as their representatives. 

The people, including members of our 
armed services, have borne the burdens 
and made sacrifices necessary to win the 
war with heroism and without complaint. 
They are willing to do all necessary to 
preserve the fruits of victory. They rea- 
lize that Germany and Japan must be 
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disarmed, their ability to again threaten 
and destroy the peace and liberty of 
mankind must be destroyed and held in 
check. Our generals and admirals ad- 
mit that we do not need an armed force 
of 12,000,000 men to do this job. At the 
most, it is agreed that in any event 
1,500,000 men are sufficient for the next 
year, and that ultimately 1,000,000 men 
are all that will be required. 

This bill, when it becomes a law, will 
go far to do away with the necessity for 
drafting men and boys for the Army and 
Navy, and should speed up the discharge 
of our armed forces. 

Those who volunteer under its provi- 
sions will retain all their accrued rights 
under the selective-service law and un- 
der the GI bill of rights. They can vol- 
unteer for 1 year’s service. Those who 
volunteer must have served for 6 months. 
Thus, each man who volunteers and is 
accepted will be fully trained and ready 
for service. I am informed that there 
are thousands who are anxious to and 
will volunteer. 

I have received many letters from 
fathers, mothers, wives, and other rela- 
tives of men in the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rines, and from the men and boys them- 
selves. Many of them are justly terribly 
distressed. Men and women write who 
are too old to operate their farms and 
business establishments. Most of their 
loved ones have served more than 2 years 
and many 4 years or more. And many 
have fought in battle. This is a tre- 
mendous sacrifice for a young man to 
make in the service of his country. The 
relatives of these boys and the boys 
themselves now feel the time has come 
when those who have given so much for 
their country should be discharged. 

I do not criticize any Army or Navy 
Official. We should not hastily nor 
rashly assail any of the great and brave 
men who have planned and won this war. 
It is an easy thing to criticize. What 
to our dim eyes may seem a fault on 
the part of a leader who has borne the 
brunt of battle may prove a scar won on 
some hard-fought field, where we would 
faint and yield. 

Millions of our boys are overseas. 
Ships must be provided to bring them 
home. When they reach home, each of 
them must be carefully examined to de- 
termine his physical condition so that 
if a service-connected disability has been 
incurred this fact may be noted on his 
discharge and a record made of such dis- 
ability. Only by so doing is it possible 
for the rights of such boy to be secured 
to him and to his dependents. 

This bill, when it becomes law, will 
enable the boys who are discharged to 
enter school and finish their education 
if they so desire. 'These young men are 
the seed corn of the Nation. We must 
see to it that they are given every ad- 
vantage the schools afford, and get them 
home in school as soon as possible. Those 
who gave up jobs must be brought back 
and given jobs. 

I believe the future of this country 
and of the world will be determined in 
the laboratories of this Nation. The 
able scientists of the country developed 
the atomic bomb that ended the war. 
More than a thousand scientists from all 
over the United States contributed to 
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that effort, and people from every State 
in thé Union labored on that project. 
I hold in my hand a letter from a young 
man, 27 years old, who is almost blind. 
Three years of his life have been cut 
out during his service in the Army, and 
he has now been ordered to go abroad. 
We do not need blind men over there 
or men with impaired vision. 

I like the statement of General Mac- 
Arthur appearing in today’s news dis- 
patches. He has been unjustly criticized 
by his enemies. He ranks with the 
world’s greatest soldiers and is one of the 
world’s greatest administrators. He is 
the one man in the world who is as good 
as he thinks he is. He has gone every- 
where he has ever started, and he has 
succeeded in everything he has set out 
to accomplish. He went into Japan. 
He knew the Japanese psychology. He 
gave them an opiate, and anesthetic, a 
shot in the arm, and rendered them 
quieseent. Then suddenly Japan woke 
up and found she was in a strait-jacket. 
The screws were being turned, and they 
are on the way to pay for their many 
barbarous crimes. He says he can get 
along with 200,000 men in Japan. I 
think it would be the finest thing in 
the world to move a lot of Chinese troops 
in there and let them operate in the 
policing and administration, not of the 
land of the rising sun but the land of the 
setting sun. They will put the Japs in 
their places. It will give the Chinese 
the self-confidence they need to become 
one of the great powers on this earth. 

To make certain that the purposes of 
this bill when passed are accomplished, 
I have introduced a measure requiring 
the discharge from the armed services 
of every man and woman, other than 
commissioned officers and members of 
the Regular Army who volunteered, who 
has served as much as 18 months. The 
passage of the measure we are now con- 
sidering and the one I have introduced 
will relieve the distress of fathers and 
mothers, advanced in years, and of wives 
and children who need the presence and 
support of sons, husbands, and fathers. 
These measures wiil quiet the nerves and 
apprehensions of the people. Their en- 
actment will give those who wish to en- 
list for further service the chance to do 
so. And they will bring home those who 
are desperately needed by their loved 
ones. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. JEN- 
NINGS] has expired. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
‘Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very much in favor of 
this legislation. I want to commend the 
committee for bringing in this bill. I 
think it is a step in the right direction. 
I take this time, however, to make a few 
objections in connection with the hear- 
ings on this bill. Nowhere in the hear- 
ings is there any information stating 
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how many boys in the Army had from 
75 to 80 points nor how many boys had 
from 70 to 75 points, and so on down 
the line. I believe that the boys in the 
service are entitled to that information. 
Since the information was not available 
in the hearings, I took occasion to call 
General Henry’s office on Friday last 
and inquire about the matter. I was 
advised that the War Department would 
not release that information. I asked 
why. I was told that if that informa- 
tion was given to the public that then 
the boys could easily determine when 
they might reasonably expect to be dis- 
charged and that this would have a bad 
effect on their morale, and that it would 
be quite difficult for the military to get 
much work out of them during the last 
month or so in the service. Now I take 
the position, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
a matter of public interest and certainly 
of public business, and that both the 
boys in the service and their parents at 
home are entitled to that information 
from the War Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask if 
there is any reason why this information 
should not be released at this time so 
that the boys themselves would know 
where they stand in relation to the 
others? 

Mr. MAY. Asa civilian I do not know 
of any reason why it should not be re- 
leased. If the Army has some reasons 
they should explain them, of course, to 
the committee. They were not asked 
about it, as I recall it, in the hearings 
because we thought the score system was 
being conducted in a reasonably satis- 
factory manner and as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. My in- 
formation, Mr. Chairman, is that very 
few people think that the demobilization 
is being conducted in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr. MAY. Just a minute. If you di- 
vide this into three different groups of 
so many men with 40 points, so many men 
with 50 points, so many with 60 points; 
or. to take it a step higher, so many with 
60, so Many with 70, and so many with 
80, I imagine the boys will gather around 
swapping information as to when they 
will get out. Some fellow will say: 
“Well, I have been in as long as he and 
I have done a lot more hard fighting. I 
do not understand why he is getting out.” 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the boys are entitled 
to this information so they can tell with 
some degree of certainty when they can 
expect to be discharged. The fighting 
is over and to my notion secrecy in the 
public business should be over, too.. I 
would ask the chairman another ques- 
tion. I have read the hearings on this 
bill very carefully. I studied the chart 
submitted by the General Staff and 
shown on page 56 of the hearings. It 
shows that in the European theater as 
of September 1 there were 2,750,000_men. 
It shows that on January 1 it is expected 
there will be 1,500,000 men in Europe. 
On Friday last the Evening Star carried 
an article purporting to quote General 
Eisenhower in which he urged families 
to hold up Christmas packages for the 
Yanks. In that article, which I am in- 
serting in the Recorp, General Eisen- 
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hower said that only 700,000 troops would 

be left in his theater on January 1. 

FAMILIES URGED TO HOLD UP YULE PARCELS For 
YANKS 

Paris, September 14.—General Eisenhower 
today appealed to families of soldiers to hold 
up Christmas parcels if it appears the men 
will be home for the holidays. 

He said only 700,000 troops would be left 
in this theater by January 1. 

“We are exerting every effort to get the 
greatest number of soldiers home or on their 
way home by Christmas,” he said in a state- 
ment intended to lighten the burden of Army 
postal units. 

“Last year approximately 30,000,000 par- 
cels—an average of 12 per man—were handled 
in the Christmas mails in this theater. Get- 
ting that mail to Europe was a comparatively 
simple matter. Getting it back—following 
the trail of a redeployed soldier—will be a 
complicated task requiring the services of 
thousands of Army postal troops who also 
want to go home.” 

Army postal units are expected to drop from 
285 to 127 by December 25, he said. 


Mr. Chairman, I also note that in the 
Same chart the General Staff contends 
that we had 1,900,000 boys in the Pacific 
on September 1 and that on July 1 next 
we will still have 900,000 in the occupa- 
tion Army in the Pacific. In the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of Friday last, which 
I am inserting in the Recorp, I find the 
statement from General MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo that the occupa- 
tion of Japan may end within a year 
and today general MacArthur stated that 
the occupation would necessitate the use 
of only 200,000 American troops. 
OCCUPATION OF JAPAN MAY END WITHIN YEAR, 

EICHELBERGER SAYS—-MAC ARTHUR ANSWERS 

CRITICS; DENIES ANY “KID-GLOVE” POLICY 

Toxyo, September 14.—The occupation of 
Japan “may be washed up” within a year, Lt. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger predicted today, 
while General MacArthur promised there 
would be no “kid glove” enforcement of sur- 
render terms and ordered complete suspen- 
sion of all operations of the Domei news 
agency. 

General Eichelberger expressed his views at 
a@ press conference in his Eighth Army head- 
quarters, where he observed that “when an 
insular country loses its land, sea and air 
power and is without raw materials and has 
big countries sitting on its flanks, it can't 
be much of a threat.” 

“If the Japs continue acting as they are 
now,” he said in answer to a question, “with- 
in a year this thing should be washed up.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is something 
wrong somewhere. In the first instance, 
General Eisenhower disputes the Gen- 
eral Staff on the situation in Europe as 
of January 1 next, and in the second in- 
stance, the general officers on the ground 
in Tokyo say that we will need only 
200,000 boys for cccupation purposes and 
that occupation can be ended within a 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, the conflicting state- 
ments coming from the War Department 
and from the commanding officers of 
both the European and Pacific theaters 
are extremely confusing to the American 
people. Something is wrong somewhere. 
It seems strange that the War Depart- 
ment cannot effect speedier demobiliza- 
tion of our troops. According to the Wer 
Department over 2,000,000 of our boys 
have served over 3 years, and 3,600,- 
000 have served from 2 to 3 years. 
I think this Congress owes a duty to those 
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poys to see that they are discharged from 
the service with the utmost speed. It 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that separa- 
tion centers could well be established in 
the European theater and the Philip- 
pines so that a great deal of the paper 
work in connection with discharges 
could be taken care of while the boys 
mark time overseas. To my way of 
thinking, Congress must insist here and 
now that demobilization program be put 
to high gear. There has been entirely too 
much conflicting information. Eisen- 
bower has stated that he needs less than 
400.000 men for occupation, and MacAr- 
hur only half that number. The Amer- 
ican people are demanding action. The 
boys cxpect this Congress to protect their 
interests. To do less would be unworthy 
of the trust they have in us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with 
the objects of this legislation. I think it 
is a step in the right direction. While it 
does not go as far as I would like to see it 
go, nevertheless, I am persuaded that if 
promptly enacted, and its enactment fol- 
lowed by the Army and Navy putting on 
a real honest-to-goodness intensive cam- 
paign to obtain volunteers, that’in a few 
months we will obtain more than enough 
volunteers to make up the army of oc- 
cunation. 

I hope the Congress, having passed this 
legislation, will not assume that there is 
nothing further to be done in order to get 
our boys back home. If the Army and 
Navy do not take the proper steps to bring 
cur beoys back home at the earliest mo- 
ment possible, Congress should step in 
and see that the proper steps are taken. 
I hope, however, that the Army and Navy 
will immediately set up the necessary ma- 
chinery, so there will be no necessity for 
Congressional action. 

There is one thing that needs imme- 
diate attention. The drafting of teen- 
age boys should be stopped. When the 
Congress lowered the draft age, it did so 
under pressure from the Commander in 
Chief and the Army and Navy chiefs. 
We were told that the young boys were 
absolutely mecessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war because they could 
stand the hardships incident to combat 
duty better than the older boys. As the 
combat service is now over, this argument 
is no longer a valid one. At best it will 
tcke from 6 months to 1 year to train 
these young boys, and after you train 
them wili anyone contend that they will 
make better policemen than the older 
boys? The army of occupation is noth- 
ing short of a police force, and on a police 
for ‘e you need primarily men of mature 
judgment, and not primarily men able to 
Withstand hardships. The army of oc- 
cupation does not call for men able to 
Wiinstand endurance and hardships. It 
calls for seasoned men capable of exer- 
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cising sound judgment. Who ever heard 
of putting a teen-age boy on the police 
force. 

If the Army and Navy do not forthwith 
stop the drafting of teen-age boys, I hope 
Congress will step in and take immediate 
and positive action. 

The sensible thing to do is to keep 
these teen-age boys at home and in 
school. Yes, the sensible thing to do, as 
I said, is to keep these youngsters at home 
and in school, training them for citizen- 
ship, rather than drafting them into the 
Army and training them to become a 
bunch of policemen. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) The act entitled “An act to 
provide for enlistments in the Regular Army 
during the period of the war, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 1, 1945 (Public Law 
72, 79th Cong.), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“That notwithstanding the limitations 
contained in any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to accept original enlistments and reenlist- 
ments in the Regular Army for periods of 
2 or 3 years, at the option of the person so 
enlisted, from among qualified male persons 
not less than 18 years of age, including per- 
sons in active service in the Army of the 
United States or any component thereof. 
Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any person of any right 
to reenlistment in the Regular Army under 
any other provision of law. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is authorized 
to promulgate such regulations as may ke 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
act. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of War shall report 
to the Congress quarterly, the first such re- 
port to be made as of December 31, 1945, the 
number of enlisted men on active duty in 
the Regular Army who have been enlisted or 
reenlisted on or after June 1, 1945. The au- 
thority conferred by section 1 to accept orig- 
inal enlistments and reenlistments in the 
Regular Army shall terminate on June 30, 
1947.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective as if it had been part of 
such act of June 1, 1945, when such act was 
originally enacted. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment.-: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. May: Page 2, 
line 11, before the period, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Provided, That upon the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence as to his age and upon 
written application for discharge by his 
parent or guardian presented to the Secre- 
tary of War within 6 months after the date 
of his enlistment, any man enlisted under 
the provisions of this act who is under 21 
years of age and who has enlisted without 
the written consent of his parent or guardian, 
if any, shall be discharged from that por- 
tion of his contract of enlistment as extends 
beyond the duration of the present war and 
6 months thereafter: Provided further, That 
such person when discharged from the service 
shall receive the form of discharge and the 
travel and other allowances to which his serv- 
ices after enlistment shall entitle him.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
desire to speak on the amendment, and 
ask for a vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 


Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. May I ask the 
gentleman to explain the latter part of 
his amendment which refers to the war 
and the 6-month period thereafter? 
How does that affect those under 21 years 
of age? 

Mr. MAY. The 21-year-olds and up- 
ward? It does not affect the men over 
21 years of age because it is intended to 
take care of the question of the right of 
a parent to have his son who is under 21 
years of age discharged, and he can have 
it done on application if the son has en- 
listed without his consent in writing, and 
that may be done at any time during the 
present war or 6 months thereafter. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In other words, 
this leaves in effect the original acts of 
1921 and 1925? 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. So that there is 
no change whatever in the acts. , This as- 
sures us that parents will have control 
over their children up to the age of 21. 

Mr. MAY. There is no question about 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The auestion is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SparxMan: 
Page 2, line 24, strike out the quotation marks 
at the end of the line, and after line 24 insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 4. Any person who enlists or re- 
enlists in the Regular Military Establishment 
on or after June 1, 1945, in the seventh grade, 
upon the completion of 6 months’ active 
service, shall, unless sconer promoted, be 
promoted to the sixth grade, provided he 
meets such qualifications as may be pre- 
scribed in regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of War.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take 5 minutes. I will simply 
state that this amendment provides for 
the automatic promotion of privates to 
privates first class after the completion 
of 6 months training, provided they meet 
such qualifications as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. This is some- 
what in line with the policy of the Navy 
now. The Navy automatically promotes 
its new men to the sixth grade at the 
completion of their boot training: This 
simply brings the Army practice in line 
with that of the Navy. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not de- 
sire to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I agree that it may be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KiLDAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kitpar: On page 
2, line 14, after the pericd, add: “Any quali- 
fied and acceptable member of the Army of 
the United States, or of any component 
thereof, who has performed active service 
therein for a period of not less than 6 months, 
shall, upon his application, be accepted for 
an enlistment reriod of 1 year plus the period 
of any furlouch granted at the beginning of 
such enlistment.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
as presented authorizes and directs the 
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- Secretary of War to accept enlistments 
for 2 or 3 years. I am of the opinion 
that if we accept enlistments for a period 
of 1 year we will be offering a real in- 
ducement to many of the young men now 
in the service to remain in the service 
during that period of time. 

In the past and now, the only objec- 
tion made to a 1-year enlistment has 
been that it is not economical, in other 
words, that you take a raw recruit, first 
of all you equip him, and then you train 
him for 6 months, and you have only a 
6 months’ period of service. He is a lia- 
bility for 6 months, and during 6 months 
you get service from him. 

My amendment eliminates all of that 
argument because it is limited to those 
men who are now in the service and, 
therefore, have their equipment, so that 
expense will not have to be incurred. 
They must have been in for a period of 
6 months, and 6 months is the period of 
basic training, it is the period Congress 
directed be given to a man before being 
sent into combat. Therefore, under my 
amendment you will take only the man 
now in the service, the man who is 
trained for service, and you will keep him 
for a net period of 1 year. 

It even takes care of the case of the 
reenlistment furlough to which men are 
entitled under existing, regulations. If 
he does not want any furlough upon re- 
enlisting, he will serve a period of 1 year 
and the entire year will be service of 
benefit to the Army. If he takes 30 days, 
then he will be required to serve 13 
months under his enlistment. If he takes 
60 days, it will be 14 months, and if he 
takes the full 90 days it will be 15 months; 
so that you will have a period of 12 
months net service out of a man already 
trained and already equipped. 

The next 12 months is the period of 
time we must get beyond. That is the 
period of the emergency. It is the pe- 
riod during which we must take up the 
slack and convert from the Army of the 
United States to the United States Army. 

The President has requested that those 
men now inducted be inducted for a pe- 
riod of not to exceed 2 years. The War 
Department is agreeable to enlistments 
for 2 years, so that you are going to take 
a raw recruit by induction or enlistment 
for a period of 2 years, you are going 
to train him for 6 months, and that will 
leave only 18 months of service you will 
get out of that raw recruit. 

The point is made that travel will con- 
sume 3 months, so you are now reduced 
to the 15 months of which I speak. In 
other words, you will get practically as 
much net time, after allowing for that 
3 months, out of this man as you will get 
out of the recruit you will take in for 
voluntarily enlistment for 2 years or the 
man you will induct for 2 years. 

In addition, the man already in the 
service has accrued all of the rights un- 
der the GI bill of rights, he has accrued 
his mutering-out pay, and he has accrued 
to him all of the benefits and compensa- 
tions from the Veterans’ Administration. 

It is a real obligation we take on with 
each man we induct into the service, be- 
cause he is going to get all of these bene- 
fits which the men in the service have 
already accrued or have coming to them. 

My proposal is that we use those men 
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for a net period of 1 year, to tide us 
over the period of reconversion from the 
Army of the United States to our Regu- 
lar Army. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. May I inquire of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr, Kiipay] if we adopt 
the genetleman’s amendment, would it 
not be possible for any man who is over- 
seas with only 6 months’ service to vol- 
unteer for 1 year or get a 90-day furlough 
and the War Department would be obli- 
gated to bring that man home at once 
on a 90-day furlough in preference to 
the man who has served 2 or 3 years in 
the Army in the front lines? 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman could 
be correct, but, of course, he has stated 
an extreme case of the kind which prob- 
ably never would result. No man has 
a right now under the law to this 90-day 
furlough nor as to the time when he is 
going to get it. If that situation should 
arise, that could conceivably be true. 
But at the same time I think the induce- 
ment which you hold out to the man who 
is in for the duration of the war and 6 
months thereafter to now make his 
election to become a volunteer for a pe- 
riod of 1 year or to take his chances on 
serving for the duration of the war and 
6 months thereafter, is a sufficient in- 
ducement so that we will have men who 
are in voluntarily. Every one of these 
men will be men who are contented be- 
cause they have no one to blame for be- 
ing there but themselves. They will no 
longer be there through the compulsion 
of their draft boards. They will be in 
the Army because of their own voluntary 
action. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. But 
any man overseas could request a 90- 
day furlough and I think it would take 
priority and such a man could return 
home before men who have served in 
foreign countries a much longer period 
of time. ; 

Mr. KILDAY. There is nothing in the 
law which would require that man to get 
a priority, That is a matter controlled 
entirely by regulations of the War De- 
partment and the War Department can 
make such regulation as it sees fit with 
reference to that period of 90 days. So 
that that situation does not arise. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. If the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas becomes law, these men who 
have had 6 months or more of service 
may enlist for 1 year in any part of the 
world. Assuming that these men in 
Europe were to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to enlist for 1 year, they 
would be brought back home for a fur- 
lough and then it would take 45 days to 
ship them to Japan and 45 days would 
be allowed to bring them back. There 
are 90 days or 120 deys gone from his en- 
listment. You would have such a big 
turn-over of your entire Army in 9 
months that it would be unsound. 

Mr. KILDAY. I am sorry that the 
gentleman has neither read the amend- 
ment nor heard it read because my 
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amendment specifically provides the pe- 
riod during which the man is on furlough 
is not included within his year of service. 
It has nothing to do with the year that 
he serves. He must serve that in addi- 
tion to the time he served on active duty. 
The balance of the transportation that 
the gentleman is talking about must be 
incurred for a raw recruit the same as 
it would be for these men. If you take 
a raw recruit, you are going to have to 
transport him. And under my amend- 
ment the furlough that he would take is 
not included in the year. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Yes; but 
you have 90 days taken off the year to 
begin with for transportation. 

Mr. KILDAY. You have $0 days taken 
off your duty plus transportation plus 
6 months’ training, in the case of the 
raw recruit or inductee. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. No; they 
do not have 6 months’ training. The 
Army has basic training of 17 weeks. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. The last time a bill was brought 
up here from our committee we provided 
for 6 months’ training and prohibited 
the use of men in combat without 6 
months’ training. The Army has re- 
vised the basic training from 17 weeks to 
6 months in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the law which Congress passed. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana: Yes; but 
we are not at war any more. Therefore, 
combat service is out. 

Mr. KILDAY. Take your 17 weeks 
and put that against your 45 days for 
transportation if you want to. You are 
still making a profit on your 1-year 
enlistment of the difference between 17 
weeks of training and 45 days of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. You would 
have every transport vessel which is 
available belonging to the Army and 
Navy moving troops back and forth. 

Mr. KILDAY. Permit me to call the 
attention of the gentleman to Genera! 
Henry’s testimony when he appeared be- 
fore the committee. In his testimony he 
said that if we thought it would produce 
more men he was willing to try it. There 
was no objection from General Henry 
other than the matter of logistics. In 
other words, transporting them on leave 
would make it unprofitable. I have 
taken care of that by providing that the 
leave shall not be included in the year. 
That was the sole objection which was 
raised in testimony brought out before 
the committee. Here is General Henry’s 
testimony on page 28 of the hearings. 
You can see that the Army raised no 
objection other than the logistic question 
of moving these men on leave. I took 
the period of that leave out of the 1 
year of service. 

Mr.MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
carefully considered, along with several 
other proposals akin to it, by the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House, and de- 
cisively rejected. It was rejected on the 
ground that it is discriminatory against 
the long-service men, and also that it is 
uneconomical, in the sense that it brings 
into the service a man who is obligated, 
as a matter of fact, for only 9 months. 
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MY. 
yield? 

Mr.MAY. Notnow. I will yield later. 

The proposal is discriminatory against 
the miHions of men who are already in 
foreign service. A man at home or 
abroad or anywhere else in the world can 
enlist for 1 year. Then, at the expira- 
tion of that time, he comes out and he 
gets the benefit of all the privileges that 
a man who served a long number of years 
would get. 

Mr. KILDAY. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction? 

Mr. MAY. Iam not making any mis- 
statement. 

Mr. KILDAY. I am sorry, but you 
have made a misstatement. 

Mr. MAY. Weill, he does get muster- 
ing out pay? 

Mr. KILDAY. He must have it ac- 
crued or he is not admissible to reen- 
listment. 

Mr. MAY. Well, he has already got it 
accrued if he is in service. 

Mr. KILDAY. But you say he is going 
to serve 1 year and get all the benefits of 
the older men. But I am taking only 
men who have accrued benefits. 

Mr. MAY. Well, he is to get out of 
the Army with all the benefits. It is un- 
economical. It is unsound. It discour- 
ages the idea of a professional army. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Under 
this amendment a young man who has 
been deferred throughout this war could 
enlist in the Army for 1 year. 

Mr. KILDAY. No. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The 
amendment requires 6 months’ prior 
service? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
am mistaken about that. 

Mr. KILDAY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, MAY. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman stated 
it was decisively defeated in the com- 
mittee. It was defeated by a vote of 
8 to 6, was it not? 

Mr. MAY. I do not remember the 
vote 

Mr. KILDAY. And the gentleman 
from Kentucky cast 4 of the votes on 
proxies, 

Mr. MAY. PerhapsI did. I was doing 
a good job if I did, but I am not in the 
habit of telling the votes in committee. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman stated 
it was decisively defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The ef- 
fect of this amendment would be this: If 
& man were inducted and served 6 
months, he could limit the service to 142 
years by promptly enlisting at the end 
of 6 months; is that correct? 

Mr, MAY. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, Kitpay] I think has sold me 
a bill of goods, Insofar as I understand 


KILDAY. Will the gentleman 


Then I 
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it, Iam going to support his amendment. 


The argument that it is uneconomical 


falls flat, as far as I am concerned, be- 
cause if you will cite one single thing 
that happens incident to warfare that is 
economical, I will buy you a good dinner. 
You go into war and in preparation for 
war and you do not deal with it on an 
economic basis. Every bill that the Mili- 
tary or Naval Affairs Committee has ap- 
proved in the last several years is proof 
of that. That is number one. 

Number two is, you are talking about 
compulsory military training for 1 year. 
Then let us approve the Kilday amend- 
ment and try it out on the 1-year basis 
and see where we land. Certainly his 
proposal is more economical than it will 
be to induct men into the military forces 
for only 1 year under compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentle- 


man yield? 
Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. The Kilday 


amendment applies to men only who 
have already been trained. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the point. 
It is more economical to engage a man 
who has been trained than it is to engage 
a man who has not been trained, I do not 
care what field of endeavor you put him 
in. Therefore, I am for it on those 
grounds. 

As to taking rights away from the fel- 
low who served 2 or 3 years, suppose he 
does get his 90-day furlough the fellows 
who are in the service want new men 
brought in who are going to stay so they 
can replace the fellows who want to get 
out. AsIunderstand the Kilday amend- 
ment it will certainly effectively operate 
in that respect provided the boys re- 
enlist. So, with all due r-spect to the 
chairman’s argument I am for the Kil- 
day amendment. My mind is still open 
and I will not accept the decision of the 
votes cast in the committee as indicated 
here as something that should form my 
judgment in the matter. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan will ask the gen- 
tleman from Texas if his amendment 
provides for reenlistment in grade. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I shall be glad to 
ask him that. 

Mr. KILDAY. It would be a part of 
the bill, and the bill provides for that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am certainly for 
not rejecting the voluntary proposition 
but I should like to ask the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee this ques- 
tion, because it is a big thing in my mind, 
that is whether in the judgment of the 
Military Affairs Committee and those in 
charge of tne administration of the de- 
fense program we can safely resort to a 
voluntary enlistment system and protect 
the agreements we have consummated 
with the other nations of the earth? Or 
do you propose now to initiate a volun- 
tary system to move concurrently with 
the compulsory selective service for the 
time being? What is the situation on 
that? . 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman has asked 
a rather far-reaching question. First he 
wants me to say what the judgment of 
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the House Military Affairs Committee is 
and I cannot say that. I can speak for 
myself. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to 
have the gentleman’s personal opinion. 

Mr. MAY. My understanding of the 
situation is that it is the purpose of this 
committee to provide for a Regular Army 
sufficient to make it unnecessary to con- 
tinue inductions under the selective 
service. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
means by voluntary enlistment. 

Mr. MAY. By voluntary enlistment, 
of course, under this bill; and we are 
hopeful we will get it. If we do then 
that will render unnecessary further in- 
ductions under selective service. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. How long will the 
Selective Service Act run concurrently 
with this plan provided we adopt this 
proposal here? 

Mr. MAY. It will run until the 15th 
day of May 1846, to which time it has 
been extended by the Congress. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So, from now until 
May of 1946, based on experience and 
observation and contacts we shall have 
to make up our minds as to whether or 
not voluntary enlistment is sufficient to 
take care of the agreements we have 
entered into. 

Mr. MAY. That is exactly right. And, 
furthermore, I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman that we tried to meet the in- 
terests of the country the best we could 
by merely lifting the ceiling on the size 
of the Regular Army until such time 
as we felt the ceiling ought to be put on 
again. If between now and May 15, 1946, 
we get as many as a million men in the 
service and think that is all we need 
we will put the ceiling at a million. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Iam not now form- 
ing any judgment as to what the size 
of the Regular Army should be. I think 
there are better experts on that than I. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take the full 5 minutes. I wish 
to call the attention of the House to an 
amendment I intend to offer if the Kil- 
day amendment is defeated. I am in 
favor of the principle of l-year enlist- 
ments which is carried in the Kilday 
amendment. The amendment I intend 
to offer will require that the enlistee 
for 1 year shall have served 1 year in the 
Army instead of 6 months. I shall offer 
the amendment if the Kilday amend- 
ment is defeated. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Whai efiect will that 
have upon the enlistee? I wish the gen- 
tleman would explain that more fully. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In place of the bill 


Chairman, will 


reading as it does, allowing 2-year en- 
listments, it will provide that the man 
who is a mémber of the Army of the 
United States shall have the privilege of 
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enlisting for one additional year pro- 
vided he has served 1 year. 

Mr. BROOKS. It will mean, then, that 
every man who is inducted, by accepting 
voluntary enlistment will serve 2 years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right, un- 
less he is a member of the United States 
Army at the present time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Whereas, under the 
Kilday amendment a man by taking ad- 
vantage of that amendment could serve 
only 18 months. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right; and 
the reason I intend to offer the amend- 
ment is that we are offering a 2-year 
enlistment. At the present time I be- 

‘lieve it would be fairer to ask men to 
serve for a minimum of 2 years rather 
than a minimum of 18 months. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. It is true that the man 
who has had 6 months training is just 
coming out of basic training and the 
greatest appeal, the greatest inducement 
to enlistment, would be to that man at 
the time he has just completed his first 
training and has had no active duty and 
he would then be willing to accept a 
period of 1 year’s service, whereas if 
there is a lag of 6 months there, he per- 
forms a routine duty and the chances 
of fairness, if we offer a 2-year enlist- 
the pool from which you may enlist them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is a matter of 
opinion as to what might follow on that 
point, but I think from the standpoint 
of fairness, if we offer a two-year enlist- 
ment we should not allow a man who 
is now an enlistee in the Army to have 
an 18-month enlistment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to make 
one observation. Assuming that the 
draft will be ended on May 15 or sooner 
and this amendment is adopted, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Regular 
Army will be composed entirely of 1-year 
enlistees or reenlistees and there would 
come a time, about a year from late this 
fall, when the entire Regular Army of 
the United States would be out of serv- 
ice. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, as I see this proposition 
we must have reenlistments if we are to 
demobilize quickly and eliminate the 
draft. It is my humble opinion this 
amendment will provide sufficient men 
in the Regular Army to both demobilize 
and eliminate the selective service calls. 
Frankly, I believe we will not secure a 
sufficient number of men if we hold to the 
2-year enlistment. The decision we will 
have to make is whether or not we want 
to get sufficient men through the volun- 
tary system or whether you want to con- 
tinue the drafting of the 18-year-olds 
and others. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How much 
of an army is it anticipated we will need? 

Mr, WINSTEAD. I cannot say. Some 
who appeared before our committee 
talked about two and a half million, but 
to me that does not make sense. General 
MacArthur today reduced by one-half 
his estimate of the number needed in 
Japan. I think we will be able to reduce 
by one-half the number needed in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman remembers that General Marshall 
suggested 500,000 would be sufficient. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. But he did not say 
when we could reduce to that number. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman feel this Congress should set 
a limit? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I certainly do, but 
we better give the War Department a 
little more time before we set a limit. 
There is no question tut what the War 
Department can handle this problem best 
if they will. They can expedite the dis- 
charge of servicemen. What worries us 
all is whether they are giving their best 
efforts toward that end. 

I say candidly unless the War Depart- 
ment does speed up the discharge of men 
in the service the Congress is likely to 
limit the size of the Army, and I know 
unless prompt action is taken the War 
Department will be seriously weakening 
the willingness of the American people to 
support an adequate army in the future. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, when this amendment 
was first suggested I had in mind oppos- 
ing it on the theory it would be uneco- 
nomical, but since the gentleman ex- 
plained it would give 1 year of net mili- 
tary service I am inclined to support it. 

We have two propositions to think of 
in approaching this matter today under 
the pending bill. One is the professional 
Army. We do not know how large that 
will have to be. However, first and ahead 
of that comes the army of occupation. 
This 1 year, this short-term note, so to 
speak, may make the difference between 
success or failure in getting enough vol- 
unteers so that we can provide the army 
of occupation with men and get these 
boys home quickly. For this reason I in- 
tend now to support the pending amend- 
ment in the belief that with this short 
term of reenlistment ‘or these men now 
in the Army, we may be able to solve the 
problem through the voluntary system. I 
am fearful that unless this amendment 
carries we might not be able to get the 
job done. 

They talk about selective service run- 
ning until May 1946 and drafting these 
teen-age boys into the Army. I cannot 
conceive there is any possibility that it 
will be necessary to continue from now 
on until next May to draft teen-age boys 
who should be in school, and to send 
them over as policemen in Japan and 
Germany. We are going to hold back 
the progress of this country for half a 
century if we continue such a policy. We 
have already drafted young men that 
ought to be in school and now, when the 
war is over, we propose to continue this 
iniquitous policy which cannot be but to 
the detriment of the future of this coun- 
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try. It will help to destroy our educa~ 
tional progress and our advancement in 
scientific research which is so necessary 
to keep this Nation in the forefront. 
Selective service should be stopped now 
instead of next May. 

It want to see this bill put on the stat- 
ute books so that it will work and do the 
job, and then, if it will take care of the 
army of occupation, we shall have a lit- 
tle time to find out how much further we 
must go. I shall support the amend- 
ment and I believe it will add strength 
to the bill and help to accomplish the 
purposes and the hopes of many of the 
Members of this Congress. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto do naw close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Krupay]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska: Page 2, line 11, after the word 
“thereof”, insert “but said Army shall not 
exceed 500,000 enlisted men and officers, none 
of whom shall be under 20 years of age, 
except through voluntary enlistment.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane; on the ground 
that it reaches into the enforcement of 
the Selective Service Act and interferes 
with it by providing that those under 20 
years of age cannot be inducted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, this does not touch the Selective 
Service Act. I wishit could. This refers 
merely to the Regular Army and has no 
reference to the men taken into the 
armed forces through selective service. 
Further, in this bill we set up the terms 
of enlistment and set the age as 18, and 
make many other provisions for the 
Regular Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska propose to place an 
over-all ceiling on the Regular Army? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. On the 
Regular Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is 
proposed solely in relation to the Regular 
Army? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the 20-year 
limitation applies solely to the Regular 
Army and not to the Army of the United 
States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
right; to the Regular Army. 

Mr. MAY. I withdraw the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish it were possible to make this 
20-year limitation apply to the Selective 
Service Act, because when we lowered the 
age from 20 to 18 we did it to win the 
war. We needed the manpower. We 
were told that by the brass hats. So we 


That is 


That is 


need these boys to win the peace. 
My amendment attempts to limit the 
size of the Regular Army to 500,000 men. 
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I offer this amendment because General 
Marshall, in a. not too late release, stated 
that he felt that 500,000 men was the 
proper size of the Army. If General 
Marshall feels that way, I am willing to 
take his advice on it. 

This morning the answer came from 
General MacArthur that he would need 
fewer men in the Pacific area than was 
indicated, 200,000 for Japan and the 
areas thereabouts. This also undoubt- 
edly means that the reserve men in the 
Pacific would be taken out, there would 
be fewer men required in that area. 

I am not one who wants to cripple the 
sizo of the Army. I am not sure that we 
know just how many men we need. The 
report of the committee indicates 1,400,- 
000 men in 1947. The Army release as 
of September 14, 1945, indicated they 
would need 2,500,000 men. Who is right? 

The Army recently announced that 
80.000 doctors and 10,000 dentists will 
be released soon, but they have set up 
some restrictions. They say, “You will 
get released if you have 80 points, are 48 
years of age, or enlisted before December 
1, 1941.” I am reliably informed that 
under those restrictions fewer than 10,- 
000 doctors can get out of the Army. 
Who is fooling the American people and 
the doctors of this country? 

It is for that reason I believe that Con- 
press sooner or later ought to signify the 
size of the Army. ‘Ve ought to do some- 
thing about selective service. We ought 
to do something about releasing those 
men from the military who have had 2 
years’ service at this time. We should in- 
sist that every liberated American pris- 
oner of war be immediately discharged. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. If this amendment were 
adopted and it should then prove that 
we need more men in the occupation 
forces and on the home front than 500,- 
000, would it not then strengthen the 
argument of those who say we have to 
continue the selective-service law, that 
you cannot get more than 500,000 men 
in the Regular Army so you have to con- 
tinue the selective service law to induct 
therm into the Army of the United States? 
It seems to me the amendment offered by 
the gentleman, if adopted, would in some 
degree defeat the very thing I suspect 
he has in mind. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The only 
thing I am worrying about is that if we 
do not put any ceiling on the Army we 
may get 2,500,000 or 3,00C,000 men in the 
Army under the voluntary method. 
There is no way for the Congress to shut 
them off. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman is not 
worried about that, is he? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
they can get 1,500,000 men; yes. 

Mr. JUDD. Voluntarily? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes; under 
this bill we are now considering. 

Mr. JUDD. I do not believe that. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The Navy 
now states they want 500,000 and will 
get them by voluntary enlistments after 
January 1, 1946—why should we not 
limit the Army? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment 
which is now before us should be adopt- 
ed by the House, it means that we have 
passed final judgmeni at this hour upon 
our military obligations for the future. 
It proposes that the Regular Army shall 
not exceed 500,000 men. 

Let us review the situation just a mo- 
ment. Ido not pretend to know all there 
is‘ to know about it or what the future 
will unfold. 

The last word of General MacArthur 
is to the effect that we shall need 200,000 
men in Japan alone up to July 1, 1946. 
The last word from General Eisenhower 
is to the effect that we shall need in the 
European theater, not merely for the oc- 
cupation of Germany, but for the caring 


_of $8,000,000,000 worth of Army property 


and the handling of it, 395,000 men up to 
July 1, 1946. Forgetting the supply sys- 
tem which must be maintained in this 
country, forgetting the numbers of men 
who must be used for the training of re- 
cruits and replacements, forgetting pa- 
tients in Army hospitals and the men 
caring for them, forgetting all those ele- 
ments and many others, it is now pro- 
posed that in spite of this situation the 
Regular Army shall not number in ex- 
cess of 500,000 men. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman remember General Marshall’s 
statement that 500,000 would be suffi- 
cient? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ido not. He did 
not make it in this connection whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Such a 
statement was made, however. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He made it in 
connection with estimates as to the ulti- 
mate strength of the Regular Army after 
this world is settled down. He never 
suggested such a limitation as this to 


take effect in September 1945—never. 


That should be understood. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. He made 
a direct statement that an Army of that 
size would suffice provided we had uni- 
versal military training. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is per- 
fectly true. The’statement was condi- 
tioned on an event that has not yet 
come about. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. The amendment has an- 
other decidedly dangerous effect. That 
is, it removes from the voluntary enlist- 
ment group those under 21 years of age, 
out of which group we expect to get most 
of the men, by providing that they shall 
not be taken below 21. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No, the 
amendment provides that those from 18 
to 21 may enlist voluntarily. That is 
provided in the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not dis- 
turbed so much about that feature of the 
amendment as I am of the over-all pic- 
ture of 500,000. It seems to me we are 


jumping pretty fast here if we adopt an 
amendment of this sort. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that it is very difficult to de- 
termine the size of the Army at this time. 
Is that the point the gentleman is mak- 
ing? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the point. 
I do not know how many we should 
have. This bill is carefully drawn so that 
the Congress between now and 1947 can 
get a report every 3 months from the 
War Department as to how the recruit- 
ing program is coming along and then 
match those reports on that progress 
with the condition of affairs*the world 
over, including the occupation of Ger- 
many and the occupation of Japan. In 
that way we will learn from time to time 
of the situation. We will learn step by 
step. We have not learned this after- 
noon, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I call attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that there are 
in the Army now 419,000 with Regular 
Army status. In other words, there is 
not much need of us passing a voluntary 
recruitment biil to recruit 81,000 people, 
and that is what this limitation would 
amount to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has seen fit to amend the bill so as 
to retain the 1925 act which provides that 
men under 21 years of age who have en- 
listed without the consent of their par- 
ents or guardian upon application by 
parent or guardian would be discharged. 

When the gentleman from California 
[Mr. JoHNson], member of the Military 
Affairs Committee, was on the floor dis- 
cussing H. R. 3951, the bill which provides 
for voluntary enlistments in the Regular 
Naval and Military Establishments, I in- 
quired of him whether section I did not 
repeal the act of 1925 which provides for 
the discharge upon application by his 
parent or guardian of any man who en- 
listed in the Army under 21 years of age 
who had not had the consent of such 
parent or guardian. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. JoHNsoN] stated, 
in his opinion, it did not repeal that 
section of the 1925 act, but he was some- 
what indefinite. 

I stated that the act before us did pro- 
pose to repeal the 1925 provision. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May], 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, interrupted and stated that I was 
right in my position and that an amend- 
ment would be prepared to provide for 
retaining the 1925 act which gave par- 
ents an opportunity to have their sons 
under 21 years of age discharged who 
had enlisted without their consent. 

I have been informed by one of the 
members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee that this particular matter was 
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entirely overlooked and was not consid- 
ered. I know from a previous conversa- 
tion I had with this member that he him- 
self was sincere about it and that he 
truthfully stated what he believed to be 
the case. However, I cannot conceive 
that the War Department or those mem- 
bers of the Military Affairs Committee 
who are responsible for the drafting of 
this bill wrote this language without spe- 
cifically intending to repeal the act of 
1925 which prohibited the enlistment of 
men under 21 years of age without the 
consent of their parent or guardian, 
The language relating to this subject in 
the pending bill was, in my judgment, 
intentionally written with the view of 
repealing that act without definitely des- 
ignating it. The context of the provi- 
sion is such that it cannot be otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Cierk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHENOWETH: 
Page 3, after line 2, insert a new section 
reading as follows: 

“Sec. 3A. After the date of the enactment 
of this act, no man below the age of 20 
years shall be inducted into the land or 
naval forces for training and service under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment, 
that it is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Will the gentle- 
man reserve his point of order? 

Mr. MAY. TIreserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Colorado is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. . Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the kindness of the chairman 
of the committee in withholding his point 
of order, as I wish to call the attention 
of the Committee to a situation wherein 
I think Congress has a definite responsi- 
bility to act. I personally believe my 
amendment should be adopted and made 
a part of this bill which is being consid- 
ered today. All afternoon we have been 
hearing criticism of the demobilization 
programs as now being carried out by 
the Army and the Navy. I personally 
feel that it is the responsibility of the 
proper officers of:the Army and Navy to 
decide who shall be discharged and when. 
That is a job which properly belongs to 
them. I feel the Congress of the United 
States should not invade that field at this 
moment. 

However, unless these discharge pro- 
grams can be accelerated we will have to 
act, as the people are growing impatient. 
I hope it will not be necessary, and I trust 
our boys will be released more rapidly 
from now on. 

I want tq remind you that the amend- 
ment I have offered belongs in a field 
where we should properly legislate. Con- 
gress should determine whether it shall 
be the policy of this country to draft 18- 
year-old boys in time of peace. I do not 
think we can delegate this responsibility 
to General Marshall or anyone else in the 
armed forces. Parents of America expect 
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us to make this decision. When in 1942 
we had the matter before us of inducting 
18- and 19-year-old boys, we gave the 
military leaders these boys very reluc- 
tantly. We were told they were needed 
to win the war. Now the war is over. So 
far as I know, no branch of our armed 
forces is now fighting in any place in the 
world, but we have not yet heard of our 
military leaders coming to the Congress 
and saying, “Now that the fighting is 
over, these 18- and 19-year-old boys 
should be left at home and be allowed to 
complete their education.” 

Every day I receive letters from moth- 
ers and fathers who say, “I wish to make 
some plans for my son who will be 18 in 
a month or two. What shall I do?” In 
all instances I have told them to send 
the boy to school. I do not believe it is 


the policy of the United States Govern-. 


ment, in time of peace, to take an 18- 
year-old boy out of high school. Many 
of them are in their senior year and need 
only a few months to graduate. I intro- 
duced a bill in this House several months 
ago providing for the deferment of any 
boy 18-.years of age who is a senior in 
high school. I had a similar bill pend- 
ing during the last session of Congress, 
but for some reason the same has not 
been reported from the Military Affairs 
Committee. I submit that the United 
States Congress has a definite responsi- 
bility in this matter and we should act 
without delay. I have talked to the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs and he agrees with me. I think 
it is unfortunate we are postponing ac- 
tion on this matter when every day, 
throughout the country, these 18- and 
19-year-old boys are being inducted. 
Surely no military necessity justifies or 
excuses the continuation of such a pro- 
gram. 

I say there is a matter of public policy 
involved, and I think that Congress is 
derelict in its duty by permitting such a 
situation to continue. I think we are 
failing the people of this country in post- 
poning consideration of this matter. 
Therefore, I am disappointed that the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs intends to make a point of order 
against this amendment, which merely 
provides that 18- and 19-year-old boys 
shall not be inducted. While we are con- 
sidering the matter of voluntary enlist- 
ments we should at the same time say to 
the Army and Navy that the 18- and 19- 
year-old boys will no longer be subject 
to induction. 

Mr. STEFAN. 
yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield. 

Mr.STEFAN. Your amendment is not 
mandatory? It would not preclude them 
from volunteering if they wanted to vol- 
unteer, with the consent of their parents? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Oh, no. Abso- 
lutely not. My amendment says that 
Selective Service shall no longer induct 
18- and 19-year-old boys under the Se- 
lective Service Act. They can enlist 
any time under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CHENOWETH. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. If your amendment 


Will the gentleman 


were adopted we would get just as many 
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people under the Selective Service Act 
starting in at 20 as at 18? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I might say I 
believe the time is coming soon, if it 
has not already arrived, when we should 
repeal the entire Selective Service Act. 
I am ready to vote for its repeal now, 
but my amendment only covers 18- and 
19-year-old boys. 

Mr. VURSELL. I would like to vote 
for your amendment because I think it 
would be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I hope that we may soon have 
the opportunity to vote on this question. 
In my opinion, it is no longer necessary 
to draft these boys, and they are entitled 
to finish their education. I think every 
boy should have at least a high-school 
education. The exemption of these teen- 
age boys will have no bearing whatever 
on our demobilization program, as I am 
confident we will get all of the men we 
need by the enactment of this bill pro- 
viding for voluntary enlistments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Cueno- 
WETH! has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I insist on 
my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Colorado desire to be heard on 
the point of order? If not, the Chair is 
ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Colorado offers 
an amendment which affects and relates 
to the Army of the United States. The 
bill before the Committee affects and re- 
lates to the Regular Army. For reasons 
enunciated earlier by the Chair, the 
amendment is held not to be germane, 
and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
much interest to the statement made by 
the gentleman from Colorado and I must 
say that Iam very sympathetic with some 
of the opinions he has expressed. One 
of the things that has been of great con- 
cern to me all during this draft program, 
particularly when we drapped down to 
the 18-year-old boys, has been the effect 
it might have on us in after years because 
we were taking those boys out of school. 
I thought this was the appropriate time 
to call the attention of members of the 
Committee to something with which we 
may not all be as familiar as we should, 
and that is the fact that both the Army 
and the Navy are maintaining rather 
comprehensive educational systems. In 
this connection I quote from my colloquy 
with General Edwards at page 35 of the 
hearings: 

Mr. SpaRKMAN. I was not thinking so much 
of going to school in this country, but cer- 
tainly in the army of occupation, both in 
Europe and the Pacific, you are going to have 
a great many men that you do not need on 4 
military basis except in emergency. Cer- 
tainly they will have plenty of idle time, 
and I was just wondering if it was possible 
to set up some kind of a school system 
whereby those fellows, in their spare time, 
could be taking advantage of it. That is « 
matter of very serious concern to the peop!e 
of this country. 

General Epwarps. We have quite elaborate 
plans for such an educational system in ou’ 
European theaters. We have a system of 
utilization of civilian universities overscss. 
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We have a system of vocational schools which 
start right down at the company level and 
work on up, and we have recently sent sev- 
eral hundred educators overseas to man- 
age and direct that system. Now, when we 
get in shape over in the Pacific we intend to 
institute similar measures over there. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will it be such a system 
that a boy who, for instance, has been taken 
out of high school in this country before fin- 
ishing, might anticipate the possibility of 
completing his high-school education there? 

General Epwarps. That is right. If his 
education has reached the level where he 
could go to the university, we have made 
provision for him. We have one large in- 
stitution in England. We have an institu- 
tion in Paris, and we are using universities 
in Italy, where those boys may go to school 
if they want to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The same thing would be 
true in Germany? 

General Epwarps. In Germany, also. 

Mr. SparKMAN. And would it be true in 
Japan? 

General Epwarps. We intend to institute 
similar measures in Japan as soon as we 
get some kind of a stabilized situation. 

Mr. SparKMAN. So that a boy could rea- 
sonably expect to be able to continue his edu- 
cational work while serving abroad? 

General Epwarps. I don’t want to make any 
broad promises that are so all-embracing as 
that, but there will probably be specialized 
courses. They will have an opportunity to 
continue their education, and most of the 
educational institutions in this country have 
agreed to accept those credits for gradua- 
tion and for a degree in this country. And 
more than that, we are making more voca- 
tional schools and technical schools on a 
lower level, so that men can learn a trade 
and really put their time while in the oc- 
cupational forces to some good use. 

General Henry. Very recently we opened 
up the University of Okinawa. 





I am not going to read further from 
the testimony but I commend it to your 
very careful reading because I think it 
is a good thing for us to know about. It 
must afford us all some satisfaction to 
realize that the boys who are going over 
there will have a reasonable opportunity 
to continue their education while serving 
in the armed forces. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I appreciate the fact 
that they are going to continue these 
educational courses over there, but near- 
ly every boy who has a year to complete 
his high school education or his prepara- 
tory school education wants to get a 
degree from his home high school or 
his home preparatory school. He does 
not want any possibility of his having to 
seek a degree by Army credits being 
passed back to that institution. They 
cannot grant a degree. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think I 
disagree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I am very happy to 
learn that the Army is going to give these 
18- and 19-year-old boys an opportunity 
to continue their education. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It applies to boys 
of any age. 

Mr. STEFAN. I will not agree, and I 
am not going to be willing to let my boy 
fall into the clutches of Army brass hats 
to educate him, 


Mr. SPARKMAN, These are not Army 
brass hats. They are educators taken 
over from this country under the general 
supervision of a distinguished educator. 
I cannot recall his name, but if I remem- 
ber correctly he is the dean of Harvard 
University. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is all right, but 
I do not believe our boys should be edu- 
cated by the Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, 
line 9, I move to strike out the figures 
“18” and insert “17.” Since we adopted 
an amendment which requires the con- 
sent of the parents and since the Navy of 
the United States permits enlistments on 
a voluntary basis down to 17 years of 
age, this amendment would put both 
services on an equality and allow the 
Army to receive similar enlistments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. May: Page 2, 
line 9, strike out “18” and insert “17.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to ask a question. This only 
applies to those 17 years or over exactly 
as it is in the Navy Department and has 
been for a long time past; that is, with 
parental consent? 

Mr. MAY. That is correct. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

It occurs to me that the Navy has indi- 
cated that the only reason why it is able 
to go ahead with a voluntary enlistment 
plan is because they are able to get men 
out of the 17-year-old class. It seems to 
me we are taking this up without much 
testimony either from the Army or Navy 
as to the effect of such amendment. If 
the Army is allowed to draw from the 
17-year-old pool, the Army and Navy will 
have to fight it out on something more 
than a voluntary enlistment basis or we 
may find that the Navy is in trouble. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I do 
not think the Navy will get into trouble 
over a matter of that kind and, further- 
more, I believe that the boy should have 
a choice as to which branch of the mili- 
tary service he wants to go into with his 
parents’ consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill as drawn seems 
to have merit, but if any Members of this 
House have the notion that the passage 
of it is going to still the rising tide of 
righteous indignation of the people over 
the slow pace of Army demobilization 
they are in for a rude awakening. The 
people of the country are not satisfied 
with a situation in which the Army of the 
United States was down less than 1 per- 
cent on September 1 this year from what 
it was on September 1 a year ago, when 
we were fighting two wars. 

If I read the papers rightly, Canada 
stopped the draft on the 7th or 8th of 
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May. I wonder if liberty is more pre- 
cious in Canada for a young man 18 
years of age than it is in this country? 
I think the Members should answer that 
question because the people are asking 
it. The correspondence I get from boys 
in the service and their parents indicate 
they expect Congress to take some ac- 
tion to restore to the young men of this 
country rights equivalent to those in 
Canada. 

I would be interested in knowing how 
many men are still in the Canadian 
Army under conscription, and if some- 
body can give me that information I 
think it would be worth while to have it 
in the Recorp at this point. 

We hear the suggestion made also that 
there are going to be educational courses 
in Europe. I received a letter the other 
day from a soldier in Europe who has a 
close connection with this educational 
course business, and I em not going any 
further toward identifying him than 
that, because I am afraid I might get 
him into trouble: In his letter he said, 
“This educational course business is to 
create publicity to salve the folks back 
home and try to quiet their nerves and 
make them think that their boys are 
happy here. But that is not the truth.” 

The boys want to come home. They 
want to get back to their own land. 

No one has discussed here this after- 
noon the effect of 5 years of unnatural 
and abnormal! living of 30,000,000 Ameri- 
cans during the last few years. These 
thirty millions have commitments due 
them ranking at least equal with these 
commitments our officials have made all 
over the rest of the world. The casualty 
list of lost morals, broken homes, and 
broken hearts of those 30,000,000 Ameri- 
can people who have lived unnatural 
lives has not yet been published. 

Let me say to those who favor a strong 
military system that they might be wiser 
to take into account the feelings of the 
people of this country if they want a 
long term, sound, military program. 
The people are not going to stand idly 
by and watch the military master minds 
destroy their future. 

Some may wish to defer to the military 
master minds in these matters but I do 
not think Congress should. Those mas- 
ter minds came up here 6.months ago 
and said they had to have a national- 
service act to win the war. It was a 
thinly disguised slave-labor bill. After 
House passage the Senate turned that 
bill down. Then a few weeks later they 
said they had to have the nurse-draft 
bill or everything would be lost, and they 
high pressured this House into passing 
such a bill. But the Senate was wiser in 
its discretion and refused to pass such a 
bill, and now we learn of a surplus of 
nurses in the services. 

So we find out that the claims of the 
military master minds are not always 
infallible. When they are made without 
discretion and with high pressure meth- 
ods by the Committee on Military Affairs 
and others, it is time for Congress to 
watch its step. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In other 
words, so far as the nurses were con- 
cerned, they did not even try to get en- 
listments, and I think Congress should 
be very alert in seeing that they carry 
out this program sincerely and effec- 
tively. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I thank the genile- 
woman. I think her observation is very 
much to the point. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitus, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3951) to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United 
States, had come to no resolution there- 
on, 

DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the Consent Calendar will be the 
first order of business, after which the 
bill which has been considered today will 
be considered further. 

I particularly desire to announce that 
next Thursday morning at 10 o’clock 
General Marshall will speak to the Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate in the 
auditorium of the Library of Congress on 
the subject of demobilization. It is 
hoped that all Members will be present 
on that occasion. 


NEED FOR OCCUPYING GERMANY AND 
JAPAN 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] be permitted 
to extend her remarks at this point in 
the ReEcorp and include an article from 
the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
Congressman on the Hill today who is 
not under constant and terrific pressure 
from servicemen and their families to 
secure their release from the Army, 
wherever they may be. Everybody wants 
out now that the war is over. And yet 
the tough faet remains that we must 
have a million and a half men for the 
postwar policing job of Europe and Asia 
if we are to fulfill our commitments in 
Europe and pin down the peace. Where 
are these men coming from? 

The vast majority of them, of course, 
are coming from the ranks of men who 
were already in uniform when VJ-day 
came, but do not have the necessary 
points for discharge. If these men who 
have had no overseas service, or merely 
short service overseas, do not see the im- 
portance of our fulfilling the postwar 
military commitments which we have 
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made. and if their failure to see it, re- 
sults in our pulling out of Asia and 
Europe in the near future, then our 
foreign policy is certain to be undermined 
abroad. 

There is no more important job for the 
information and education division of 
the Army than to indoctrinate and orien- 
tate these men, who have been assigned 
to the policing of Germany and Japan, 
with the importance and vital character 
of their assignment. 

I call the attention of the information 
and education division to the following 
alarming article by Gladwin Hill which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
September 10. If the situation described 
in it is true, Maj. Gen. F. H. Osborn still 
has his work cut out for him. For his is 
part—a large part—of the responsibility 
for the “appalling lack of comprehen- 
sion” among our troops abroad about the 
elementary facts of their presence there 
today. 

Army Farts To Convince Troops ON NEED FOR 
* Occupyinc GrrmMany—Survey SHows Lack 

OF CoorRDINATED Errort To EpUcATE MEN, 

WHo Assert: “We Wanna Go. HomMrE’— 

Morale AT VANISHING POINT 

(By Gladwin Hill) 

Bertin, September 9.—The United States 
Army, which did a lot of good work enlighten- 
ing soldiers on why they were fighting the 
Germans, has fallen down woefully on the 
equally important matter of putting across 
the importance of occupying Germany. 

Amid all the excitement about redeploy- 
ment, the fact remains that under our pro- 
gram a force of nearly half a million Ameri- 
cans has to be maintained in Germany in- 
definitely. It goes without saying that for 
this force, to be effective, to be anything but a 
great mass of dangerously disgruntled men, 
must have some interest in and appreciation 
of the importance of the occupation. Yet in 
this correspondent’s conversations with hun- 
dreds of soldiers since VE-day, virtually none 
showed such comprehension or consciousness 


of their responsibility. A number of experi-° 


enced observers, some of them Army person- 
nel, concur in this impression. 

During the fighting a remarkable propor- 
tion of the soldiers felt that regardless of how 
tough their lot was, they would rather stay 
abroad until Germany was beaten. The fact 
Germany will not be really beaten until not 
only her armed forces have been smashed 
but also the nation itself reformed has not 
been bzought home to our soldiers. Fre- 
quently one hears officers, even in high occu- 
pation posts, saying fatuously and danger- 
ously, “Oh, I don’t know why we don’t go 
home and let the Germans stew in their own 
juice.” 


ESPRIT HAS VANISHED 


Even after VE-day a good many soldiers in- 
dicated their awareness of the fact that there 
still was work to be done here and kept at it 
with a will. But because of the Army’s neg- 
ligence, even this remnant of esprit waned, 
and with the defeat of Japan it has vanished, 
indicating that while the Army had convinced 
its soldiers in Europe on a war 10,000 miles 
away, it had not engendered much under- 
standing of the end product of what they had 
been fighting for themselves. VJ-day crys- 
talized the universal “I’m going home” atti- 
tude, and now gold-bricking is the rule rather 
than the exception. 

It is only natural for the men to want to 
go home and to think that the occupation 
force should be made up of “somebody else,” 
but the point is that virtually every soldier 
over here, regardless of his amount of service, 
considers himself by right a potential candi- 
date for of what it 
might mean to the occupation program. It 
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is evident that in the present climate of 
opinion those who are left are going to fee) 
not only that they have drawn a dirty job 
but also have been cheated for an uncertain 
purpose. 

TOUGHEST PROBLEM YET 

This atmosphere has been aggravated by a 
torrent of unofficial and official reports of the 
lowering of the point score, which has given 
discharges the character of wildcat stock or 
a catch-as-catch-can lottery in which every- 
one has an equal right. The result has been 
that even soldiers with only a few points, 
whose war contribution was small compared 
with their comrades’ and who therefore can 
reasonably be called upon to help out with 
the remaining task, are thinking only of the 
day when their points will reach the dis- 
charge level. 

All observers recognize that “indoctrina- 
tion,” an ugly word in the Army, and justify- 
ing the occupation even as a disagreeable 
duty are extremely difficult at best—perhaps 
the toughest problem of that sort that the 
Army ever faced. Yet convincing the sol- 
diers who had fought in Europe on the neces- 
sity of going on fighting the Japanese was 
similarly tough, but it was done. But on the 
occupation, observers agree, little effective 
effort has been made in this direction. 

VE-day caught the Army short on the 
problem of occupying the time of the average 
2,000,000 troops it was going to have on its 
hands in Europe for a year and the Army's 
main “educational machine,” the Information 
and Education Division, was thrown into the 
task of hastily organizing a mass scholastic 
and recreational program. 

The Information and Education Division 
takes in and channels such indoctrination 
as orientation lectures, discussion groups, 
movies, and publications such as the Stars 
and Stripes, Yank, and Army Talks. The 
keymen in indoctrination activity unit the 
information and education officers have been 
so busy organizing and selling courses in 
Shakespeare and poultry raising that they 
have had no time to put across just what 
we are trying to do in Germany. 


NO COORDINATED EFFORT 


The publications have reported in piece- 
meal fashion the occupation development, 
but there has been no coordinated effort 
to create the interest and understanding of 
the occupation that even Army officers ac- 
knowledge are important to its success. 

With all the Army's extensive machinery 
for indoctrination, this correspondent has not 
found a soldier who could recall having re- 
ceived any elucidation, stimulation or en- 
couragement about his present chores. Con- 
fidential Army investigations, in fact, have 
disclosed in some groups an appalling lack 
of comprehension of some of the elementary 
facts about the Germans. 

A number of observers feel this deficiency 
is as likely to undermine the American occu- 
pation effort as any of the difficulties that 
may arise in the four-power management. 
They feel that the maintenance of police 
power in Germany for a number of years is 
essential to rehabilitating and neutralizing 
it, and that if the soldiers assigned to the 
occupation have nothing more than “I wanna 
go home” outlook, this is likely to be the 
keynote for opinion at home and to result 
in the same kind of futile occupation that 
followed the First World War. 

They also feel that the effort to convince 
the soldiers on the importance of the occu- 
pation must extend to the American public, 
since, if the soldiers have no moral support, 
from home, their work is no more likely to be 
successful than it would have been if there 
had been no support of the fighting. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HANCOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 
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Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include excerpts from 
certain letters. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include certain ex- 
cerpts from a ietter. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
some newspaper articles. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

Mr. BEND#R asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a copy of the Repub- 
lican National Platform of 1944. 

Mr. BELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Kansas City Star. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
short articles. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a tribute paid 
to the late President by a former col- 
league, Mr. Burdick, of North Dakota. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter from a number of men who 
were taken prisoner by the Germans, 
stating that they feel there ought to be 
an added number of points given to them. 
I certainly think so, Mr. Speaker, because 
they were starved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the special order I 
had for today be carried over until 
Thursday of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
CONTINUANCE OF CHILD-CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. HEALY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, September 12, the question of con- 
tinuing the child-care program was dis- 
cussed at some length by Members of the 
House, The disastrous effect of termi- 
nation of this program on communities 
which were heavily engaged in war pro- 
duction was indicated at that time. It 
was also noted that many wives of men 
still in the armed forces must continue 
working to supplement the family in- 
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come over the dependency benefits al- 
lowed servicemen’s families. 

Shortly after the announcement by 
General Fleming that child-care centers 
would be terminated by October 31, I 
called his office to determine the reason 
for the order. I was advised that the 
Federal Security Agency had entered a 
compact with certain committees in Con- 
gress agreeing to immediate discontinu- 
ance of child-care facilities upon the end 
of hostilities. This agreement was re- 
putedly made to pacify certain Members 
who were hostile to the granting of addi- 
tional appropriations last June. 

During the discussion last Wednesday 
I heard no objection raised to the con- 
tinuation of this program. If it was the 
intent of Congress to terminate these 
centers immediately on the cessation of 
hostilities I have not been advised of it. 
There are still ample funds available for 
their continuation. The national emer- 
gency has not yet been declared ended. 
National selective service is still in oper- 
ation, as is the War Production Board, 
OPA, and the Labor Board. It has been 
recognized that the continuation of these 
agencies will be necessary for a time. 
Why then have the child-care centers 
been discontinued? There are doubtless 
few Members of the House who have not 
had a flood of letters and telegrams from 
working mothers, desperate because care 
for their children during working hours 
is shortly to be ended. 

To my knowledge, there is nothing in 
the Lanham Act or in the language of 
the recent appropriation calling for the 
end of child-care centers at this time. 
I would appreciate a clarification of this 
situation at the earliest possible moment. 

If additional legislation is necessary 
for the continuation of this program, 
there must be no delay in its passage. 
The War Department has advised this 
House that as much as a year or longer 
will be required to return many service- 
men to their families. Many men who 
served in the defense of our country will 
never return. It will indeed be an ironic 
tribute to these men who are still in serv- 
ice and to those who died in the defense 
of our great Nation if Congress should 
refuse. to give the assistance of child- 
care centers to these mothers in order 
that they may provide for themselves 
and their children. 

Perhaps the most important part of 
this whole question is the tremendous 
contribution that the child-care centers 
have made to the well-being of this new 
generation. Ihave visited many of these 
child-care centers while a member of the 
City Council of Los Angeles and also on 
my recent visit home. I saw these chil- 
dren given opportunity to play with other 
children in surroundings few homes can 
afford. Competent women specially 
trained in the care of children guided 
them in their activities. Excellent meals 
prepared by dietitians were served to 
these children. The excellent care given 
at these centers will be reflected in sound 
bodies and healthy minds. Surely 
America can make no sounder invest- 
ment than in the welfare of its children, 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr, REEs] is recognized for 15 minutes, 
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LIQUIDATION OF GOVERNMENT CORPO- 
RATIONS ORGANIZED FOR WAR AND 
EMERGENCY PURPOSES 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last week the House passed H. R. 3669, 
providing for an audit of Government 
corporatiors by the General Accounting 
Office. Although I am in favor of the 
intent of the legislation I believe it has 
come tco late to attack the problem real- 
ae or to provide a basis for its solu- 
tion. 

Various authorities, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, have pointed out that 
the Government’s use of the corporate 
device marks the entrance of the Govern- 
ment into a new field of economic ac- 
tivity. As has been stated on many 
previous occasions, there are over one 
hundred separate Government corpora- 
tions competing with private industry 
and engaged in production, transporta- 
tion, housing, insurance, lending, and 
other businesses. The gross assets of 
these corporations approximate $30,- 
000,000,000. These corporations were 
organized under the laws of the States 
where charters could be more conven- 
iently and easily secured. Most of them, 
of course, under the laws of the State of 
Delaware. 

With this in mind I believe that the 
proper solution to the problem is not 
merely an audit of these corporations 
but legislation which will compel im- 
mediate liquidation of those corporations 
which have outlived their usefulness 
within a specified period of time. Many 
of the Government corporations were 
created during the prewar depression era 
and were intended to expire when the 
depression was over. No date has been 
set for their expiration, The ridiculous 
part is that in some cases Congress speci- 
fied an expiration date, but such corpora- 
tions are in liquid: tion many years after 
the expiration date. For example, the 
statute creating the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation specifically states that the 
HOLC shall expire on June 12, 1936. 
That corporation has been in the process 
of liquidation for over 9 years. If the 
head of that agency has his way I believe 
that corporation will be liquidating for 
the next 9 years. If there are assets to 
be disposed of then why not let some 
other agency dealing with housing take 
over the assets rather than continue this 
one in continuous operation. 

Another example which is equally ri- 
diculous concerns the United States 
Housing Corporation which was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
New York on July 8, 1918, for the pur- 
pose of supplying emergency housing 
during World War I. Ii, toa, is still in 
the process of liquidation. 

The majority of these corporations 
will expire when dissolved. It should be 
the direct responsibility of Congress dur- 
ing this reconversion period to determine 
the dissolution dates for these corpora- 
tions and, at the same time, specify a 
reasonable period for liquidation. 

On June 30, 1945, this Congress passed 
an act providing for the consolidation 
and transfer of the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion, the Metals Reserve Company, and 
the Rubber Reserve Company to the Re- 
constructign Finance Corporation for 
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liquidation. ‘This, of course, does not 
mean that these corporations are to go 
cut cf existence, because if past history 
is any indication of what will happen, 
these corporations will still be in the 
process of liquidation 10 years from now. 

The bill which passed the House last 
week provides that unless Congress, by 
specific action, redefines the powers and 
duties of Government corporations they 
shall not continue after June 30, 1948. 
Even this section does not solve the prob- 
lem. The Congress can set expiration 
dates but unless it provides for a date 
upon which liquidation must be complet- 
ed these corporations or their successors 
will continue in operation forever. 

I am told that the real purpose of the 
bill which passed the House providing 
for an audit of the Government corpora- 
tions is to allow the General Accounting 
Office to make an audit and report its 
findings to Congress. Many Members of 
Congress, including myself, have upon 
various eccasions called attention to the 
findings of the General Accounting Office 
in connection with the mishandling of 
Government funds by the varicus de- 
partments and agencies. The report of 
Mr. Lindsay Warren, Comptroller Gen- 
eral, is most critical as to the manner in 
which these corporations carry on their 
financial affairs. The waste and extrav- 
agance to which he has directed the at- 
tention of Congress is a disgrace to say 
the least. Our pleas were ignored, and 
the agencies at fault received even larger 
appropriations for the next succeeding 
fiscal year. I have no reason to believe 
that the situation will be any different in 
the case of the accounting of the Gov- 
ernment corporations. This bill reminds 
me cf locking the stable door after the 
horse has been stolen. 

Within the next few days I shall expect 
to introduce legislation that will specif- 
ically provide liquidation, not merely 
expiration dates for various Government 
corporations which have outlived the 
purpose for which they were created. 
This to me is a sound approach to the 
problems of corporations that were or- 
ganized according to those in charge of 
them either for emergency purposes or 
to be used for the prosecution of the war. 
It is rather late in the day to spend huge 
sums of money and employ thousands of 
additional employees to audit and make 
accountings of corporations years after 
they have been in operation. What they 
really need is liquidation in most in- 
stances and not auditing and account- 
ing. Some of those whose services are 
needed may be continued, but most of 
them could well be liquidated now the 

, wer is over, P 

My attention has been called to an 
article that recently appeared in the 
August 1845 Reader’s Digest by John T. 
Fiynn, entitled “Government Corpora- 
tions Should Be Wiped Out.” It is an 
obiective study of Government corpora- 
tions and was undertaken, I am told, 
after much research. The conclusion 
which Mr. Flynn reaches is the same con- 
clusion which I have reached; namely, 
the remedy is not to regulate these 
corporations, but to abolish them and 
reform those which have a useful purpose 
as ordinary Government bureaus. It is 


my cpinion that the Government corpo- 
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ration bill that passed the House last 
week will become a device to stop pres- 
sure for the abolition of useless Govern- 
ment organizations that are no longer 
needed. The audit of the Government 
corporations will accomplish very little 
good now especially with respect to those 
whose services are no longer necessary. 
Only definite and specific action by Con- 
gress will achieve proper resuits. The 
time for action with respect to this prob- 
lem is now. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Bucx (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. PLUMLEy (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), for an in- 
definite period, on account of official 
business. - 

To Mr. CHIPERFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), on ac- 
count of illness in the family. 


SENATE EILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 102. An act to amend section 2 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act extending the classi- 
fied executive civil service of the United 
States,” approved November 23, 1940, so as 
to provide for counting military service of 
certain employees of the legislative branch 
in determining the eligibility of such em- 
ployees for civil-service status under such 
act; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

S. 201. An act for the relief of the estates 
of William F. Bacon, Myrtle Jackson, Cather- 
ine Smith, and Tibbie Spencer; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S.405. An act to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 29, 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

8.451. An act for the relief of Carl Bau- 
mann; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.5¢2. An act for the relief of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S.576. An act to amend the ect entitled 
“An act exending the classified executive 
civil service of the United States,” approved 
November 26, 1940, so as to eliminate the 
time limit within which incumbents of posi- 
tions covered into the classified service pur- 
suant to such act may be recommended for 
classification; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

S.857. An act for the relief of Raymond 
W. Ford; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.€83. An act for the relief of Charlie 
Tyson; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.980. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmond J. Saint Amant, Jr.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1036. An act to provide for the payment 
of accumulated or accrued leave to certain 
members of the military and naval forces of 
the United States, who enter or reenter civil- 
ian employment of the United States, its 
Territories, or possessions, or of the District 
of Columbia, before the expiration of such 
leave; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

S.1076. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or destroyed as the result of a fire which 
occurred on the naval station, Tutuila, 
American Samoa, on October 20, 1943; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1102. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
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sult of a fire at the United States naval con- 
valeccent hospital, Banning, Calif., on March 
5, 1945; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.1103. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
recult of a fire in Quonset hut No. 2, 
Hamoaze House, Plymouth, Devon, England, 
on December 31, 1944; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S.1118. An act for the relief of First Lt. 
Jack Sanders, United States Marine Corps 
Reserve, for the value of personal properiy 
destroyed as the result of an explosion at 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., on January 22, 1045; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S.1119. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in kuilding No. 146 at the 
naval cperating base, Bermuda, on April 26, 
1945; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1104. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel and former Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel for perscnal 
prcperty lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in buildings 102 and 102-A in Utulei, 
Tutuila, American Samoa, on August 17, 
1944; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1135. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former \Navy personnel tor 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire at the naval auxiliary air 
station, Pungo, Norfolk, Va., on February 13, 
1945; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.1215. An act to reimburse certain Ma- 
rine Corps personnel and former Marine 
Corps personnel for personal property lost 
in the disaster to the steamship Maasdam 
on June 26, 1941; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


ENROLLED EILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 241. An act for the relief of Mrs 
Ruby H. Hunasucker; 

H.R.799. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Stanley E. Smallwood; to the legal 
guardiar of Frank Carter, Jr., a minor; to 
the legal guardian of Donald R. Keithley, a 
minor; to Keithley Bros. Garage; 

H.R.999. An act for the relief of Lily L. 
Carren; 

H.R.1057. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardiar of Margaret Hockenberry, a 
minor; 

H.R.1257. An act for the relief of George 
C. Ty’er and Doris M. Tyler; 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of George 
E. Beker; 

H.R. 1564. An cct for the relief of William 
W. Madiox and the legal guardi..n of Donna 
Sue Maddox and Saddie Inez Maddox; 

H.R. 1634. An act for the relief of the city 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa; 

H.R.1713. An act for the relief of Canal 
Dredging Co.; 

H.R. 1913. An act for the relief of Aloysius 
G. Miller; 

H.R. 1975. An act for the relief of Glassel!- 
Taylor Co., Robinson and Young; 

H.R. 1€@2. An ect for the relief of R. L. 
Whittington, Mrs. R. L. Whittington, and 
Mrs. J. B. Whittington; 

H.R. 1992. An act to authcrize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Catholic 
bishop of Alaska in trust for the Roman 
Catholic Church; 

H. R, 2089. An act for the relief of Edmund 
F. Danks, es administrator of the estate of 
Edna S. Danks, dec2ased; 

H.R. 2028. An act for the relief of John 
Visnovec, Rose Visnovec, and Helen Visnovec; 

H.R. 2163. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Tine; 
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H.R. 2511. An act for the relief of Patricia 
M. Kacprzyk and Alex D. Leontire; and 
H.R. 2641. An act for the relief of Frank 
Gien. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, September 18, 1945, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Thursday, September 20, 1945, Sub- 
committee No. III of the Committee on 
the Judiciary will continue the hearings 
on H. R. 2357, to amend an act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730), as 
amended. The hearing will be held in 
room 346, House Office Building, and will 
begin at 10 a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 

AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, September 27, 1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1751, to au- 
thorize the course of instruction at the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 
to be given to not exceeding 20 persons 
at a time from the American Republics, 
other than the United States. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


681. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize payment for accumulated and 
accrued leave to persons whose civilian 
appointments were terminated pursuant 
to section 4 of the act of December 22, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1073), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 





RESORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 952. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. Interim report filed 
pursuant to House Resolution 192, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, first session, directing the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation to investigate the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration (Rept. No. 953). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXH, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr BOYKIN: 
H.R.4079. A bill to extend temporarily 
the time for filing applications for patents, 
for taking action in the United States Pat- 
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ent Office with respect thereto, for prevent- 
ing proof of acts abroad with respect to the 
making of an invention, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Patents. 

H.R. 4060. A bill to amend section 476, 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 2), 
providing for officers and employees of the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 4081. A bill designating September 2, 
the date proclaimed by the President of the 
United States as the final surrender of 
Japan and ending hostilities in World War 
II, as a legal holiday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4082. A bill to continue in effect the 
reemployment rights of veterans after the 
termination of other provisions of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 4C83. A bill authorizing the improve- 
ment cf certain harbors in the interest of 
commerce and navigation; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri: 

H. R. 4084. A bill authorizing the transfer 
to educational and training institutions cf 
preiabricated houses or other housing units 
for use in housing veterans attending such 
institutions; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 4085. A bill to provide for a 75-percent 
guaranty of loans to veterans for the pur- 
chase or construction of homes, farms, and 
business property, and to increase the aggre- 
gate amount which may be guaranteed to 
$3,000; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans Legislation. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 4086. A bill to provide that all gen- 
eral officers in the Regular Army appointed to 
a higher temporary grede shall revert to their 
permanent grede, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOYLE: ' 

H. R. 4087. A bill to amend title II of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the crea- 
tion, organization, administration, and main- 
tenance of a Naval Reserve and a Marine 
Corps Reserve,” approved June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1175), in order to provide more effec- 
tively for the national defense by increasing 
and equalizing retirement and retainer bene- 
fits for enlisted men of the Regular Navy, and 
thereby encouraging a higher type of young 
men to make the Regular Navy a career, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 4088. A bill to direct the discharge of 
all members of the armed forces who have 
served at least 18 months; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. J. Res. 240. Joint resolution calling upon 
the President to call a peace-treaties confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. Con. Res. 86. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the date of termination of hostilities 
in the present war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally’ referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4089. A bill to provide for an exami- 
nation and survey of Aberdeen Creek, Glou- 
cester County, Va.; to the Committee on 
Rivezs and Harbors. 

Ey Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 4090. A bill for the relief of Roy Hes- 

selmeyei; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. COFFEE: 

H.R. 4091. A bill for the relief of James M. 
Dingwall, Eileen Reynolds, W. G. Peterson, 
Bert Woolslayer, and Maisie Purser Davis; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H.R. 4092. A bill granting a pension to 
Ethelyn Palmer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 4093. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marion T. Schwartz; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 4084. A bill for the relief of Homan 
R. Lee and Jessie B. Lee; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 4095. A bill for the relief of Bradley 
F. Hawley, Hazel E. Hawley, and Bob R. Haw- 
ley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: 

H. R. 4096. A bill for the relief of Woody L. 

Craft; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. McKENZIE: 

H. R. 4097. A bil! to permit Maj. Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault to retire at the highest rank 
held by him while on active duty; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk . 
and referred as follows: 


1159. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion from Ella Hughes and 37 citizens of 
Meeteetse, Wyo., and vicinity, in favor of 
H. R. 2000; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1160. By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: Peti- 
tion of War Dads Chapter, No. 6, of Spring- 
field, Mo.; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

1161. By Mr. HAVENNER: Memorial of the 
Board of Supervisors of the City and County 
of San Francisco, urging continuance of Fed- 
eral aid for maintenance of child-care cen- 
ters in the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco; to the Committee on Education. 

1162. By Mr. RICH: Petition of City Coun- 
cil of the City of Williamsport, Pa., urging 
the removal and rescinding of WPB Regula- 
tion L-41; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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TuESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most loving Father, grant unto us 
quiet hearts, freed from fear and fever- 
ish anxiety as we stay our mind. on Thee. 
In the midst of problems that perplex, 
in a world so full of shouting and tumuit, 
may we keep clear a path to the inner 
temple where, bowing our spirits in hu- 
mility and reverence, we guard in un- 
ceasing vigil the sacred flame of hope 
and faith and love on the altar of the 
unseen and eternal. 

In these days wherein the souls of men 
are sorely tried, when so much is de- 
manded of those who would serve the 
present age, grant us the divine strength 
and grace that we may prove worthy of 
every trust the Nation commits to our 
hands, as on the anvil of vast issues 
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there slowly takes shape the new and 
better world that is to be. In the dear 
Redeeiner’s name. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, September 14, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
cent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

ME:CAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 27, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. CLARK, Mr. MurPuy, Mr. 
Craruert, and Mr. Kerre members of the 
Joint Committee on the Investigation of 
Pearl Harbor. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 241. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ruby 
H. Hunsucker; 

H.R.799. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Stanley E. Smallwood; to the legal 
guardian of Frank Carter, Jr., a minor; to 
the legal guardian of Donald R. Keithley, a 
minor; to Keithley Bros. Garage; 

H.R.$99. An act for the relief of Lily L. 
Carren; 

H.R.1057. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Margaret Hockenberry, a 
minor; 

H.R. 1257. An act for the relief of George 
C. Tyler and Doris M. Tyler; 

H.R.145S. An act for the relief of George 
E. Baker; 

H. R. 15€4. An act for the relief of William 
V7. Maddox and the legal guardian of Donna 
Sue Maddox and Saddie Inez Maddox; 

H. R. 1€34. An act for the relief of the city 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa; 

H.R.1713. An act for the relief of Canal 
Dredging Co.; 

H.R. 1822. An act for the relief of R. L. 
Whittington, Mrs. R. L. Whittington, and 
Mrs. J. B. Whittington; 

H.R. 1913. An act for the relief of Aloysius 
G. Miiler;: 

H. R. 1975. An act for the relief of Glassell- 
Taylor Co., Robinson & Young; 

H.R. 1992. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Catholic 
bishop of Alaska in trust for the Roman 
Catholic Church; 

H.R. 2028. An act for the relief of John 
Visnovec, Rose Visnovec, and Helen Visnovec; 

H.R. 2069. An act for the relief of Edmund 
F. Danks, as administrator of the estate of 
Edna S. Danks, deceased; 

H.R. 2163. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Tine; 

H.R. 2511. An act for the relief of Patricia 
M. Kacprzyk and Alex D. Leontire; and 

H. R. 2641. An act for the relief of Frank 
Gien. 


LETIER OF APPRECIATION FROM 
GENERAL WAINWRIGHT 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate two short 
letters, which will be read. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1945, 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: My comrades and I 
are deeply grateful to the United States Sen- 
ate for the honor accorded us on Monday 
of being present in the Senate Chamber. I 
also greatly appreciate the honor of being 
permitted es their spokesman to address the 
Senate. Thank you for this distinguished 
honor. . 

The rousing welcome that has been given 
us in this country since our liberation from 
captivity has been overwhelming. It hes 
been ample evidence that the people of the 
United States are determined to maintain 
their free and democratic institutions. It 
has been an assurance to the individuals of 
this great Nation that those so unfortunate 
as to be denied their freedom, as we were, 
will receive the entire support of the Nation 
to regain their liberty. 

I would be grateful if you would convey 
our thanks to the Members of the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN M. WAINWRICHT, 
General, United States Army. 
SEPTEMEER 18, 1945. 
Gen. JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, 
Care of the Office of Chief of Staff, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL WAINWRIGHT: Your let- 
ter of the 12th has been received and noted. 

We were happy and delighted and proud to 
have you with us, and we thank you for your 
most interesting address. 

I believe I speak for every single Member of 
the Senate when I say you have the respect 
and admiration of every Member of cur body 
for your unwavering and masterly defense cf 
our country and that you and your associates 
also had our every sympathy during the time 
you were denied your freedom. 

We are indeed proud of you. 

With great respect, 

S-ncerely your friend, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
letters will lie on the table. 


NOTICE CF EXPLANATION BY GENERAL 
MARSHALL OF DEMOBILIZATION PRO- 
CEDURE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to announce that on next Thursday 
at 10 o’clock a. m., in the auditorium cf 
the Library of Congress, General Mar- 
shall desires to address the Members of 
the two Houses of Congress to explain 
fully to them the question of demobiliza- 
tion, so that he may do so before the 
membership of both Houses, not simply 
before committees of the two Houses. 
That meeting will not be executive but 
will be open, in order that we may have 
an opportunity to hear from General 
Marshall the plan, and an explanation 
of it, by which an attempt is being made 
to discharge men from the Army. I be- 
lieve that it will be helpful for all Mem- 
bers of the Senate to be present at the 
meeting. 

Mr. HILL. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. When the Senator says 
that the meeting will be open, I under- 
stand that it is to be limited to Members 
of Congress. I raise the question be- 
cause some inquiries have been made 
as to whether others than Members of 
Congress will be allowed to attend. I be- 
lieve that the meeting is to be limited to 


Mr. President, will the 
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the Members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not understand 
that to be the case. 

Mr. HILL. That is my understandinz, 
I think it is important that we know 
whether attendance will be limited, be- 
cause there are only a certain number of 
seats in the hall of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the attendance 
were to be limited to Members of Con- 
gress the meeting would not be open 
and it would be an executive meeting. I 
was informed that the General decided 
to make a statement not only to the 
Members of Congress but to members cof 
our Cfiice forces, for example, who might 
wish to attend, as well as others. Of 
course, it is not expected that such a 
small auditorium can accommodate 
many persons from the general public, 
and it is not so contemplated. I asked 
definitely whether attendance would be 
limited to Members of the two Houses of 
Congress, and I was told that it would 
not be so limited. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator may have 
more recent information than I have. 


CORRECTION 


Mr. REVERCOMB. I desire to make a 
correction in the Recorp of Friday last. 
I invite attention to page 8745 of the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate on last Friday. In 
the first column of that page, where I was 
referring to a bill which had been intro- 
duced earlier that day on behalf of the 
Senator from Virginia and myself pro- 
viding for the voluntary enlistment for 1 
year in the Army of the United States, 
the Recorp shows my having stated “en- 
listments of men who are already in 
service and who have not been dis- 
charged.” That is anerror. Under that 
bill enlistments would be open not only 
to those already in service, but also to 
those who have been discharged from the 
services, and those who had not been in 
service. I wish to have the correction 
made in the Recorp. The bill to which 
I have referred is now pending before 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate. 

On page 8744 of the daily Recorp, in 
the discussion on the question of demobi- 
lization of the men in service, I am quoted 
as saying that under the projected plan 
of the Army there is to be an army on 
July 1, 1946, of three-hundred-and-some- 
odd thousand in Europe, 500.090 in the 
Pacific, and 1,100,099 in this country. 
Those figures are in error. I certainly 
did not intend to use those figures as they 
appear in the Recoxrp. The procjected 
plan of the Army as stated in the hear- 
ings now being held before the Military 
Affairs Committee are, for July 1, 1945, 
500,000 in Europe, 900,009 in the Pacific, 
and 1,100,000 in this country. 

As I have already stated, and as I 
stated last Friday, I cannot understand 
why the Army would want 1,100,000 men 
in this country in 1946. 

Mr. Rresident, in view of the an- 
nouncement made by General MacArthur 
and printed in the newspapers of today, 
that within 6 months no more than 200,- 
000 men will be needed for the army of 


occupation of Japan, I cannot under- 
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etand the justification for asking for 
900,000 men for the Pacific area. Cer- 
tainly, no one knows the needs of our 
Army in the Orient better than does 
General MacArthur. It is my hope that 
we will continue to urge—— 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will yield in a 
moment. It is my hope that we will con- 
tinue to urge demobilization as fast as 
possible of the men in the armed forces. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that it would have been a fine 
thing for General MacArthur to have 
notified the officials in Washington of 
his discovery of the minimum number 
of 200,000 men which he has said will 
be needed? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am certainly 
less concerned with the method which 
General MacArthur may use.in convey- 
ing information and his opinions upon 
this subject than I am in his opinions, 
because I have a very high respect for 
his opinions. E am glad that he is being 
frank with the people of this country 
in telling them the needs of the services. 
Iam glad that the statement has been 
forthcoming because to many of us it was 
hardly understandable that 900,000 men 
would be needed in the Pacific. It has 
now been stated by General MacArthur 
that within 6 months he will need only 
200,000 men in Japan. As to whether he 
should give the information first to the 
public, or to the officials in the Pentagon 
Building, I am not concerned. I want 
the public to have the information, and I 
want Congress as well to have these 
figures. 

GENERAL MacARTHUR’S STATEMENT ON 

SIZE OF EASTERN ARMIES OF OCCUPA- 

TION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the vacation last August, in fact just at 
the close of the session, I made some 
brief remarks relative to the question of 
demobilization, the termination of the 
draft under selective service, and the 
size of the Army and of military forces 
necessary to be maintained in occupied 
zones. Since then many statements have 
been made both in Congress and out of 
Congress, in the military and outside the 
military, at home and abroad I said 
in that speech that whether we discon- 
tinued the draft and whether we had 
rapid demobilization would depend 
mostly upon the size of the Army we 
maintained in the occupation zones. 

Last night I read a release by General 
MacArthur, printed by the Washington 
Post this morning, in which the general 
sets out very specifically and in detail 
that the occupation of Japan and the 
Southwest Pacific can adequately be 
taken care of by the use of 200,000 
men. According to General MacArthur 
200,000 men is all we need in Japan 
and the Southwest Pacific to occupy 
those territories. Possibly he has in 
mind the use of some Chinese and 
Philippine divisions. Yet, we have been 
told by those high in authority in the 
military in this ecuntry that the mini- 
mum number to maintain peace runs as 
high as two million and a half. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


Mr. President and Members of the Sen- 
ate, I have a profound respect for Gen- 
eral MacArthur, his policies and judg- 
ment. If we can maintain and police 
Japan and the Southwest Pacific areas 
with 200,000 men, we ought to do the 
same with less men in the European 
theater. I was over there and I think I 
know something about the conditions 
there. If we can police both theaters 
with not to exceed 200,000 men in each 
theater that will take only 400,0C0 men. 
We have 400,000 regularly enlisted men 
in the Army who will continue in the 
service when the war is over. 

So here we have the first suggestion of 
a peacetime Army that meets with the 
approval, I think, of the people quite gen- 
erally throughout the country, and ought 
to meet with the approval of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. If we can reduce the 
armies of occupation to that size, 4C0,- 
000, then the problems of the continua- 
tion of the draft, the retention of two 
and a half million men in the armed 
services, and the termination of the war, 
are settled without debate, if General 
MacArthur is correct in his judgment 
and policies. 

I respectfully ask, Mr. President, that 
the remarks made by General MacArthur 
which are publicized in this statement 
be made a part of my remarks at this 
point, and I ask the members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
for whom I have profound respect, to 
take this under advisement, and at an 
early date, based upon this declaration, 
to report to the Senate a resolution 
which will terminate the war, end the 
draft, and bring about a demobilization 
of the military forces just as rapidly as 
possible, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the statement presented 
by the Senator from Nebraska will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The statement is as follows: 
DEPENDENCE ON REGULARS WOULD FREE CrTI- 

ZEN ARMY—STATZEMENT JOLTS STATE DE- 

PARTMENT; FOREIGN MINISTER SHELVED BY 

JAPS 

Tokyo, September 18.—General MacAr- 
thur declared today 200,000 regulars prob- 
ably could keep prostrate Japan in line, per- 
mitting complete demobilization of his vic- 
torious citizen army of draftees. 

So smooth was the occupation that he 
junked plans for military rule—which might 
have taken several million troops to en- 
force—and pledged that those freed from 
duty would go home as fast as ships can take 
them, 

(The State Department here moved quickly 
last night to investigate MacArthur’s state- 
ment, Acting Secretary Dean G. Acheson 
tersely commenting that the Department 
Knew nothing about the report and was at- 
tempting to find out about it. Amplification 
was refused. 

(It was learned, however, that MacArthur's 
statement had created sharp surprise and 
considerable concern.) 

APPARENTLY WITHOUT NOTICE 

(One official, who asked that his name be 
withheld, said MacArthur apparently made 
his statement without notifying Washing- 
ton in advance. He added it was feared here 


it might create the impression the United 
States was preparing to withdraw from the 
Pacific area at an early date, leaving the Jap- 
anese largely to manage their own affairs.) 

The Japanese showed their cccoperation by 
shelving militarist-tainted Foreign Minister 
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Mamoru Shigemitsu and replacing him with 
Shigeru Yoshida, veteran diplomat once 
jailed for opposing the war. 

Simultaneously MacArthur put into effect 
a drastic reeducation program designed by 
dint of press, radio, and the public schocls 
to lead Japan's millions from militarism to 
the ways of democracy. 

Four more suspected Japanese war crimi- 
nals were locked up. Twenty-nine of the 46 
on MacArthur’s wanted list now are in cus- 
today. Two others were suicides. 

Lieut. Gen. Yoshio Shinotsuka, classmate 
of War Dictator Tideki Tojo in Japan's 
West Point and former member of the 
supreme war council, committeed suicide 
yesterday. He was not on MacArthur's list. 

MacArthur moved his headquarters to 
Tokyo. 

“No greater gamble has been taken in his- 
tory than the initial landings, where our 
ground forces were outnumbered a thousand 
to one, but the stakes were worth it,’’ Mac- 
Arthur declared. 


WOULD HAVE REQUIRED YEARS 

Military rule would “have involved a force 
running into millions of our men and would 
have taken many years of additional time 
and untold billions of additional dollars,” he 
said. 

But by using the Japanese Government to 
carry out Allied demands, the same purposes 
could be accomplished “with only a small 
fraction cf the men, time, and money orig- 
inally projected.” 

MacArthur predicted that'within 6 months 
the “occupational force, unless unforeseen 
factors arise, will probably number not more 
than 200,000 men, a size probably within 
the framework of our projected regular es- 
tablishment (Army).” 

First to be rewarded will be the veteran 
Thirty-first, Thirty-seventh, and Thirty- 
eighth Divisions, now in Manila. They will 
be sent home from there. 

Yoshida, former Ambassador to London, 
was chosen for foreign minister because Japa- 
nese sources said, he alone was “free of any 
suspicion of actively supporting the war.” 

Yoshida was jailed for 2 month early this 
year for demanding peace when he realized 
the war was lost, authoritative Japanese quar- 
ters sa‘d. 

MacArthur converted his psychological war- 
fare into an information dissemination sec- 
tion to convince every Japanese of his coun- 
try’s defeat and war guilt, to’eradicate mili- 
tarism and to encourage democratic prin- 
ciples. 

By the press, radio and pubiic-school pro- 
gram of direct information, an announce- 
ment said, the Allies hoped to “foster a sound 
economy,” encourage democratic organiza- 
tion, and a “free government responsible to 
the people.” 

By this program the Army likewise ex- 
pected to promote “civil liberties, the free 
right for assembly, public discussions, educa- 
tion, free elections, and resvect for human 
rights” among 80,000,000 Japanese raised on 
militarism and the premise that might makes 
right. 

PRINTS ATROCITY STORIES 

As the first fruits of this campaign, the 
influential Nigpon Times printed the first 
atrocity stories, declaring the people learn- 
ing of them for the first time must shiver 
with shame. It urged stern punishment for 
the perpetrators. 

Domei repudiated its own story that the 
atomic bombing of Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
had left the land unfit for human habitation 
for 75 years. 

Two members of Tojo’s cabinet at the time 
of Pearl Harbor were among the latest clapped 
into Yokchama prison to await investigation 
and possible courts martial as war criminals. 

They were Vice Adm. Ken Terashima, for- 
mer communications minister, and Nobosuke 
Kishi, former commerce and industry min- 
ister. 
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With them were Lt. Col. Seiichi Ohto, held 
responsible for atrocities in Manila, and Lt. 
Honashi Takuchi, who must answer questions 
about the brutal treatment of internees at 
Kawasaki prison camp. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the foilowing letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

PERSONNEL OF THE LAND FORCES 

A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a confidential re- 
port of the number of men in active service 
in the land forces on June 30, 1945, under 
section 3 (b) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

CLAIMS FoR DAMAGES RESULTING FROM EXPLO- 
SION AT NAVAL MAGAZINE AT Port CHICAGO, 
CALIF. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, pursuant to section 5 of 
Public Law 423, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, a summary of the reports of 
claims for damages resulting from the explo- 
sion at the naval magazine, Port Chicago, 
Calif. (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


SALARY OF SOLICITOR OF THE INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
OF LETTER AND PAPER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At 
this point the Chair asks that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations be discharged 
from the further consideration of the let- 
ter of the Secretary of the Interior dated 
August 8, 1945, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to fix the salary of 
the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior, and that the letter and accom- 
panying paper be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

There being no objection, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was discharged 
from further consideration of the letter 
and accompanying paper, and they were 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs telegrams from John O. Chamber- 
lain, of Knoxville, and Lucy B. Moore, 
of Memphis, both in the State of Ten- 
nessee, which will be read by the clerk. 

The telegrams were read and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
as follows: 

BALTIMORE, Mp., September 18, 1945. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Favor bill to release all men with 2 years’ 
_ service, but it should include officers. 

JOHN O. CHAMBERLAIN, 
First Lieutenant, A. U. S., 
Knozrville, Tenn, 


Mempuis, Tenn., September 17, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH D. McKELtapr, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As one of your constituents for many years 
in Shelby County and a widowed mother of 
two only sons 3 years in Pacific, urge you 
draft legislation at once to speed discharge 
of the so far forgotten men, namely, serv- 
ice forces which point system never seems to 
touch, 

Lucy B. Moore. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions 
and memorials, which were yveferred as 
indicated: 


A letter from H. Ennis Jones, executive 
vice president and treasurer, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Convention and visitors bureau of the 
chamber of commerce and board of trade, 
relating to a national plan entitled “Selling 
the American Way of Life”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Petitions from several citizens of West 
Virginia praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the prompt release of 
certain members of the armed forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A letter from R. H. Smith, of Beaumont, 
Kans., relating to the use of the atomic 
bomb; ordered to lie on the table. 

The petition of Vernon Hanccck, of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., praying for the enactment 
of the so-called emergency unemployment 
compensation bill; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial, from 
Kathleen Knotts, of East Paterson, N. J., 
remonstrating against the enactment of the 
so-called emergency unemployment compen- 
sation bill; ordered to lie on the table. 


CONTINUATION OF CONSCRIPTION TO 
POLICE CONQUERED COUNTRIES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution recently adopted by 
Comanche Post, No. 122, the American 
Legion, at Coldwater, Kans., in regard 
to continuation of conscription to police 
the conquered countries, which I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appropriate ref- 
erence. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Comanche Post, No. 122, the American 
Legion, with a membership of 65 and a po- 
tential membership of 200, being duly as- 
sembled at its regular meeting in Coldwater, 
Kans., September 11, 1945, unanimously 
passed the following resolution: 

“We favor the continuation of conscription 
to police the conquered countries. This 
enormous task cannot be accomplished on a 
voluntary basis. Talk to the contrary is 
senseless, with something like 1,000,000 men 
involved. The American way is to let each 
man take his turn. Germany and Japan 
must be occupied for years to come. Other- 
wise, they will get ready for another war. 
Thus World War II boys will have died in 
vain, as did the boys of World War I. With 
the atomic bomb what about civilization? 
We dare not take chances on having an- 
other war. 

“Furthermore, we believe that a peace- 
time conscription program can be worked 
out whereby the conscript can carry on useful 
studies or technical training, leading toward 
some occupation, in conjunction with his 
military service. The Army and Navy will 
need expert and skilled technicians more 
than ever. We believe that all this will fit 
into a preparedness program that will be 
the very best and the cheapest .insurance 
against having another war.” 

VERNON W. PEPPERD, 
Post Adjutant. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MISSOURI VAL- 


LEY—RESOLUTION OF KANSAS FARM- 
ERS UNION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
just received a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Kansas Farmers Union 
at a meeting held in Topeka on Septem- 
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ber 5 in which that organization goes on 
record as favoring the development of 
the MVA project in the Missouri Valley, 

I ask unanimous consent to present 
the resolution and request that it be 
appropriately referred and printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


“The people of the Missouri Valley face 
common problems of natural resources de- 
velopment, including flood control, power 
development, irrigation, soil conservation, 
navigation improvement, reforestation, min- 
eral resources development and others. 

“A proper solution of these. problems re- 
quires that the Federal Government provide 
unified, comprehensive planning and man- 
agement of resources development in the val- 
ley. 

“The Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944, and the River and Harbor Act of 
March 3, 1945, embodying the Army Engi- 
neers and Bureau of Reclamation plans for 
flood control, navigation and irrigation are 
unacceptable to the people of the valley for 
the following reasons: 

“1, The acts do not provide a unified, com- 
prehensive program for development of all 
the resources of the valley, but are aimed 
only at flood control, navigation, and irriga- 
tion, with minimum power generation. They 
completely ignore the development of natu- 
ral and human resources, improvement of 
agriculture, encouragement of industry and 
other phases of development necessary to a 
better economy in the Missouri Valley. 

“2. The acts would continue the river in 
control of two major agencies which have 
lost all claim to public confidence. The 
Army engineers, after 100 years and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in expenditures, 
Have not only failed to control floods, but 
have ectually aggravated them in many 
areas, including the lower Missouri Valley. 
They have ignored many water values, such 
as electric power generation, in their de- 
velopment. They have maladministered 
such great projects as the Inter-American 
Highway, Alcan Highway, and the Canol 
project. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
built isolated projects, failing to develop a 
comprehensive plan for the West, until it 
hurriedly proposed the semblance of such a 
plan to avert the creation of a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority and to save the jobs of its 
personnel. It has, under pressure of the 
MVA proposal, shamelessly agreed to the 
construction of dams by the Army engineers 
which it once told Congress were worthless— 
a waste of taxpayers’ money—and has even 
agreed to the enlargement of one major, 
dangerous project. 

“The Murray-Cochran bills now before 
Congress, S. 555 and H. R. 2203, would estab- 
lish a Missouri Valley Authority—an auton- - 
omous Federal agency with over-all respon- 
sibility for the planning and administration 
of balanced development in the interest of 
the 7,000,000 people Tiving in the valley. 

“These same bills promise the production 
and transmission of low-rate power, with re- 
sultant stimulation of industrial develop- 
ment in the Missouri Valley and the pro- 
vision of jobs and security for hundreds of 
thousands of Missouri Valley servicemen and 
war workers whose efforts helped assure the 
triumph of the United Nations over the 
Fascist powers. 

“The enactment of these bills will result 
in substantial benefits for the State of Kan- 
sas. 

“In view of these facts, this conference of 
people of the State of Kansas, including 
leaders of organizations with a combined 
membership of 100,000, favors the enactment 
of the Murray-Cochran bills, S. 5&5 and H. R. 
2203, at the earliest possible moment ard 
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particularly urges the Senate Irrigation and 
Agriculture Committees that are about to 





conduct hearings on S. 555 to give the bill 


unqualified support. 

“Copies of this resolution are to be for- 
warded to the governor, Senators, Congress- 
men, the Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, and State legislators of Kansas, to the 
press, and to all persons participating in 
this conference.” 

I am submitting the foregoing resolution 
for your consideration in line with the re- 
quest set out in the resolution. 

E. K. DEAN, 
President, Kansas Farmers Union. 


SHORTAGE OF DOCTORS IN KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a telegram from Hon. Andrew 
F. Schoeppel, Governor of Kansas, in 
which he sets forth the serious doctor 
shortage in Kansas as brought to his at- 
tention by the Kansas State Procure- 
ment and Assignment Division. 

On the very day on which Governor 
Schoeppel’s wire reached me, the War 
Department issued an announcement of 
a liberalized demobilization program for 
their medical personnel. I look forward 
with confidence to a similar announce- 
ment by the Navy liberalizing the policy 
under which their doctors may be re- 
turned to civilian life in order to protect 
the health of our home community. 

Mr. President, I would like to invite the 
attention of the Senate to conditions in 
my State by reading Governor Schoep- 
pel’s telegram. It is as follows: 


ToPpeKA, KAns., 
September 14, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate: 

I am wiring you concerning our serious 
doctor shortage. Kansas State Procurement 
and Assignment Division have advised me 
concerning the urgent need of having some 
doctors returned to Kansas to relieve a situa- 
tion which is becoming acute. Kansas is one 
of the first States to exceed its medical quota 
assigned to it for medical purposes. Topeka, 
for instance, has lost nine doctors by death 
since war started and not one doctor has as 
yet been returned from services. Growth of 
this community and lack of doctors is creat- 
ing genuine hardship on an overworked 
medical staff here at this time. We urge you 
to press for release of sufficient number of 
doctors to alleviate our situation. It would 
seem to me that those doctors who are 
awaiting reassignment could and should be 
permitted to return. 

Regards, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Governor of Kansas. 


I ask that the telegram be appropri- 
ately referred. There being no objec- 
tion, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
Were submitted: 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

S.6€0. A bill to encourage and protect 
small oil refineries by extending preference 
to such refineries in disposing of royalty oil 
under the Mineral Lands Leasing Act; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 566). 

By Mr. CORDON, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

5.932. A bill to exclude certain lands in 
Deschutes County, Oreg., from the provisions 
of Revised Statutes 2319 to 2337, inclusive, 
relating to the promotion of the development 
of the mining resources of the United States; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 567). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent or his- 
torical interest, submitted a report there- 
on pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by-unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 1400. A bill for the relief of Robert R. 

Rowe, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

8.1401. A bill to authorize the disposition 
of the United States Navy Motor Torpedo 
Beat Squadron Training Center at Melville, 
R. I.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1402. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to stop injury to the public grazing 
lands by preventing overgrazing and soil de- 
terioration, to provide for their orderly use, 
improvement, and development, to stabilize 
the livestock industry dependent upon the 
public range, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 28, 1934, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WHEELER (by request): 

8S. 1403. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Norman Nedrud; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

(Mr. WALSH introduced Senate bills 1404, 
1405, and 1406, which were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and appear un- 
der separate headings.) : 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1407. A bill to permit any person actu- 
ally performing duties as an employee of a 
Federal agency to be extended recognition as 
an accredited representative of a veteran 
organization, within the discretion of the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1408. A bill to provide for the discharge 
or release from active duty of enlisted men 
who have at least 2 years of service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. RUSSELL introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 94, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S.J. Res.95. Joint resolution requesting 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, the Com- 
missioner of Education, and the Chairman of 
the National Research Council to transmit to 
the Congress certain recommendations con- 
cerning the establishment of minimum 
standards for military training to be required 
in conjunction with educational training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


INCREASE OF PERMANENT AUTHORIZED 
ENLISTED STRENGTH OF THE NAVY 
AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference two important naval 
bills. The first proposes to increase the 
permanent authorized enlisted strength 
of the active list of the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps, to increase the per- 
manent authorized number of commis- 
sioned officers of the active list of the 
line of the Regular Navy, and to author- 
ize permanent appointments to the Reg- 
ular Navy and Marine Corps, and for 
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other purposes. This is a bill to provide 
personnel for the postwar Navy. 

I ask that a brief statement explana- 
tory of the bill be inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and the 
statement will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bill (S. 1404) to increase the 
permanent authorized enlisted strength 
of the active list of the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps, to increase the per- 
manent authorized number of commis- 
sioned officers of the active list of the 
line of the Regular Navy, and to author- 
ize permanent appointments in the Reg- 
ular Navy and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. WALsH is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WALSH 


The Honorable Cari VINSON, chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the Hceuse, 
and the Honorable Davin I. WaLsH, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the Sen- 
ate, introduced legislation today which, if 
approved, will establish the postwar person- 
nel strength of the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps and will also authorize officers of the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, and former 
commissioned warrant, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men of the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps who served in higher commissioned 
officer grades or ranks during the war, to be 
appointed to commissioned or warrant ranks 
on the active list of the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

The legislation is an endeavor on the part 
of Chairman Vinson and Chairman WALsH to 
establish a personnel strength for the Navy 
and Marine Corps in order that plans may 
be more firmly made and a speedy demobili- 
zation effected within these services. 

Chairmen WALSH and VINSON stated the 
bill was prepared by them after consultation 
with officers in the Navy Department and 
that the bill represents in a general way 
the views of these officers. They stated also 
they expected to hold hearings on the 
measure in the very near future and at that 
time they would have officers of the Depart- 
ment, as well as other interested persons, 
appear before the committee to express their 
views. 

The bills authorize 500,000 enlisted and 
58,000 officer personnel or a total of 558,000 
personnel for the Navy and 100,000 enlisted 
and 8,000 officer personnel or a total of 108,- 
C00 personnel for the Marine Corps. During 
the war the peak numbers of personnel in 
those services was 3,389,000 for the Navy and 
582,500 for the Marine Corps. 

The Navy and Marine Corps have already 
instituted vigorous recruiting campaigns for 
volunteers in order to meet enlisted person- 
nel requirements. 

In order to meet officer requirements for 
the postwar Regular Navy and Marine Corps 
an opportunity should be afforded to those 
Officers of the Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve and former enlisted and war- 
rant personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps 
who served in commissioned grades during 
the war to transfer to the officer list of the 
Regular Naval Establishment. These per- 
sonnel performed their duties admirably 
during the war and the way should be opened 
in order that they may continue to serve in 
the Regular Navy and. Marine Corps if they 
so desire. Former officers who served on ac- 
tive duty during World War II and who were 
separated from such services under honorable 
conditions by discharge or resignation are 
also eligible for appointment. 

Personnel appointed to permanent grades 
or ranks under the proposed legislation will 
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be temporarily appointed to the same grade 
and rank with and the same precedence in 
the Regular Navy or Marine Corps as they held 
in their Reserve status, and will retain this 
temporary higher appointment as long as 
and in the same manner as will other officers 
of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps. 

Appointments in the regular services are 
to be made pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by the President. These regulations 
are to include the standards and qualifica- 
tions for appointment, the determination of 
lineal position and precedence of appointees, 
and provisions for the assignment of run- 
ning mates to officers appointed to the Staff 
Corps of the Regular Navy. 


NAvyY DEPARTMENT, 
BuREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C. 


Memorandum for the chairman, Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee: 

1, In accordance with your verbal request I 
am attaching herewith a draft of proposed 
legislation which will 

(1) Increase the authorized personnel 
strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and 

(2) Authorize the permanent appointment 
in the Regular Navy and Marine Corps of: 

(a) Male Officers of the Naval Reserve and 
Marine Corps Reset've. 

(b) Officers of the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps who were formerly commissioned war- 
rant, warrant, or enlisted men but were tem- 
porarily appointed to highest ranks or grades 
during World War II. 

(c) Former officers of the Navy or Marine 
Corps or their Reserve components who served 
on active duty during World War II and who 
were separated from such services by reason 
of resignation or discharge, under honorable 
conditions. 

2. Section 1: Provides that the permanent 
authorized enlisted strength of the Regular 
Navy shall be 500,000. The present perma- 
nent authorized enlisted strength of the Navy 
is 232,000 as authorized in Public Law 39— 
Seventy-seventh Congress, approved April 22, 
1941. 

Section 2: This section re-enacts present 
law (Public Law 398, 77th Cong., approved 
January 12, 1942) and continues the author- 
ized enlisted strength of the Marine Corps at 
20 percent of the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Regular Navy. 

Section 3: Provides that the number of en- 
listed men provided for shall mean the daily 
average number of enlisted men in the naval 
service during the fiscal year. 

Section 4: Provides for an authorized num- 
ber of commissioned officers of the active 
list of the line of the Regular Navy, exclusive 
of commissioned warrant officers, of 8 per- 
cent of the permanent authorized enlisted 
strength of the Navy. 

Present law authorizes the line strength of 
the active list of the Regular Navy to be 514 
percent of the permanent authorized en- 
listed strength of the Navy. 

Section 5 (a): This subsection authorizes 
the President to appoint to permanent rank 
or grades in the Navy and Marine Corps in 
numbers not to exceed the authorized 
strength, and in ranks not above the highest 
rank in which he served on active duty: 

(1) Male officers of the Naval Reserve and 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

(2) Officers of the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps who were formerly commis- 
sioned warrant, warrant, or enlisted men of 
the Regular Navy and were temporarily ap- 
pointed to higher grades or ranks during 
World War II. 

(3) Former officers of the Navy or Marine 
Corps or their Reserve components who 
served on active duty during World War II 
and who were separated from such services, 
under honorable conditions, by reason of 
resignation or discharge. 

Appointments to commissioned rank are to 
be with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
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ate; appointments to warrant grade may be 
made by the President. 

Section 5 (b) (1): This subsection author- 
izes the temporary appointing of officers who 
are transferred to the highest temporary 
rank in the Regular Navy or Marine Corps 
that they served in the Reserve and with the 
same precedence held by them at the time 
of appointment. 

Section 5 (b) (2): Authorizes officers who 
are transferred to the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps to retain their temporary 
higher ranks and precedence as long as the 
present temporary promotion law is in effect. 

Section 5 (c) (1): Provides that appoint- 
ments shall be made pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the President. 

Section 5 (c) (2) (3): Indicates the provi- 
sions which shall be included in the regula- 
tions and which are required in order to 
establish standards for appointment and to 
fix lineal position in the Regular Navy or 
Marine Corps. 

Section 5 (d): Provides the limiting date 
on which such eligible personnel may be 
transferred to the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps. The limiting date is the same as 
that provided for temporary appointments 
and promotions, viz, 6 months following June 
30 of the fiscal year following that in which 
the present war shall terminate or 2 years 
after the effective date of this act, which- 
ever shall be later. 

Section 6 (a): Authorizes the revocation 
by the Secretary cf the Navy of appointments 
made under the act as long as the officer of 
Regular Navy or Marine Corps next senior in 
lineal position to the officer transferred is 
serving under a revocable commission. 

Section 6 (b) (c): Provides that those per- 
sons whose commissions are revoked shall be 
discharged without pay. An exception is 
made in the case of persons who were for- 
merly permanent commissioned warrant or 
warrant officers of the Regular Navy; such 
persons may revert to their former commis- 
sioned warrant or warrant status. 

Section 7: Repeals former acts which are 
inconsistent with this act. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF 
THE REGULAR NAVY AND MARINE 
CORPS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond bill I wish to introduce for appropri- 
ate reference is one to authorize the Pres- 
ident to retire certain officers of the Reg- 
ular Navy and the Regular Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes. 

I ask that a brief statement explana- 
tory of the bill be inserted in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred, and 
the statement will be printed in the 
REcorRD. 

The bill (S. 1495) to authorize the Pres- 
ident to retire certain officers of the Reg- 
ular Navy and the Regular Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

The expianatory statement presented 
by Mr. WatsH is as follows: 

NAvy DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau oF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C.; September 17, 1945. 
Memorandum for the chairman, Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee: 

1. In accordance with your verbal request, 
proposed legislation is submitted herewith 
which will authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to appoint boards of officers to consider and 
recommend for retirement officers of the line 
and staff corps of the Regular Navy and Ma- 
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rine Corps in all ranks below that of rear 
admiral in the Navy and major general in the 
Marine Corps. 

* 2, An analysis of the proposed legislation 
is included: r 

Section 1: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Navy to appoint boards to consider and rec- 
ommend rear admirals and commodores of 
the Navy and major generals and brigadier 
generals of the Marine Corps for retirement. 

Section 2 (a): Established the composition 
of boards for consideration of rear admiral 
and commodore to consist of not less than 
five officers of the regular Navy in ranks above 
rear admiral. Officers of the staff corps are 
eligible for membership on boards for consid- 
eration of staff corps officers. 

Section 2 (b): Establishes the composi- 
tion of boards for consideration of major 
generals of the Marine Corps to consist, so 
far as practicable, of three line officers of the 
Regular Marine Corps in ranks above major 
general. If insufficient numbers of Marine 
Corps officers are available officers of the line 
of the.Regular Navy in ranks above rear 
admiral shall be appointed to supply the 
deficiency. 

Section 2 (c): Establishes the composition 
of boards for consideration of brigadier gen- 
erals of the Marine Corps to consist, so far 
as practicable, of five line officers of the Reg- 
ular Marine Corps in ranks above brigadier 
general. If insufficient numbers of Marine 
Corps officers are available, officers of the line 
of the Regular Navy in the rank of rear ad- 
miral or above shall be appointed to supply 
the deficiency. 

Section 3: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Navy to convene boards of officers of the Reg- 
ular Navy and Marine Corps to consider and 
recommcnd for retirement officers of the rank 
of captain and below in the Regular Navy 
and of the rank of colonel and below in the 
Regular Marine Corps. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall prescribe, 
in the precept convening the boards, the 
categories or group of officers to be consid- 
ered by each board. 

Members of such boards shall be senior to 
any officer under consideration. 

Section 4: Provides that recommendations 
of each board shall be submitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to the President for ap- 
proval or disapproval, in whole or in part. 

Section 5: Provides the date on which 
officers shall be placed on the retired list pur- 
suant to recommendations of boards ap- 
proved by the President. This date is the 
first day of the month set by the Secretary 
of the Navy but not later than the first day 
of the seventh month after epproval of the 
recommendation by the President. 

Section 6 (a): Provides that officers of the 
rank of rear admiral and commodore of the 
Navy and major general and brigadier gen- 
eral of the Marine Corps, recommended for 
retirement, shall be placed on the retired list 
with the highest grade or rank held by him 
on the active list and with 75 percent of 
the highest pay to which he was entitled on 
the active list. : 

Section 6 (b): Provides that officers of the 
rank of captain and below in the Navy and 
colonel and below in the Marine Corps, rec- 
ommended for retirement, shall be placed 
on the retired list with the highest rank 
held on the active list, provided performance 
of duty in that rank has been satisfactory, 
and with retired pay based upon 24 percent 
of the pay of the rank in which retired mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of service, 
not to exceed 75 percent. 

If an officer’s service in the highest rank 
has not been satisfactory he shall receive the 
next lower rank not below his permanent 
rank with retired pay based on such lower 
rank. 

Section 6 (c): This is the saving clause 
if an officer is entitled to a higher rank or 
pay under other provisions of the law. 
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Section 7: Authorizes the President, to dis- 
charge, without pay, any officer of the regu- 
lar Navy or regular Marine Corps who has 
completed less than 7 years of active Com- 
missioned service and who has not received 
a temporary higher appointment during the 
war or who, having received a higher ap- 
pointment, performed service such that it 
was necessary to revoke the appointment and 
revert the officer to his permanent rank. 

Section 8: Changes the statutory retire- 
ment age to 62 years, for all officers below the 
rank of fleet admiral, but authorizes the 
President to defer placing any such officer, 
in numbers not exceeding 10, on the retired 
ist for the length of time he deems advis- 
apie. 

The section also provides that officers im- 
mediately affected by the lowering of the re- 
tirement age from 64 to 62 will not retire 
for 6 months following the date of approval 
of this act. 

Section 9: The repeal ‘provisions. 

Section 10: Limits the time in which the 
Secretary of the Navy may convene boards 
to consider officers in ranks of captain and 
below in the Navy and colonel and below in 
the Marine Corps for retirement, also, limits 
the authority of the President to discharge 
cficers with less than 7 years’ active com- 
missioned service now serving in permanent 
rank, until June 30 of the fiscal year follow- 
ing that in which the present war shall be 
declared ended by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent or by act or resolution of the Congress. 


STIMULATION OF VOLUNTEER ENLIST- 
MENT IN THE REGULAR MILITARY AND 
NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to stimulate 
volunteer enlistments in the. Regular 
Military and Naval Establishments of the 
United States. This bill is similar to a 
bill which is pending in the House of 
Representatives. When it passes the 
House in the natural course of events it 
will go to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of the Senate. It is a very im- 
portant bill because it is designed to 
stimulate enlistments in the Navy. Iam 
introducing a similar bill and ask that it 
be first referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, in order that the provi- 
sions relating to naval enlistments may 
be studied, and then I ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, so that that committee may dis- 
cuss and study the provisions relating 
to enlistments in the Regular Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 1406) to stimulate volun- 
teer enlistments in the Regular Military 
and Naval Establishments of the United 
States, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that a brief ex- 
planatory statement of the bill be in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment presented by Mr. WALSH was or- 
oe to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WALSH 


Mr. Wats. Mr, President, I ask unanimous 
nsent to introduce a bill entitled “A bill to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the Reg- 
ular Military and Naval Establishments of 
the United States.” I ask that the bill be 
reterred first to the Committee on Naval Af- 
lairs. The committee, of which I am chair- 
in, will meet in the near future to con- 


sider the naval features contained in this 
bill. After the bill has been considered by 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, I will ask 
that it be re-referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ‘The bill which I am intro- 
ducing is identical with H. R. 3951 now on 
the House Calendar and was drafted by a 
subcommittee of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, with the assistance of officers 
from the Personnel Divisions of the War and 
Navy Departments. 

In the past, our peacetime Army and Navy 
have been composed entirely of volunteers. 
I feel quite sure the Members of the Senate 
and the American people as a whole desire 
our postwar Navy be manned by volunteers 
if possible. Practically all persons who en- 
tered the naval service immediately prior to 
and during the war are now anxious to be 
released. Very few of them show any indi- 
cations of reenlisting and making the naval 
service a career. Many of these men are 
those whom the Navy would like to keep 
and who would make the best type of men 
for our postwar Navy. They are not apply- 
ing to remain in the naval service due chiefiy 
to the fact that under existing laws they 
cannot obtain certain benefits provided by 
the Congress until after they are discharged 
or placed on an inactive status. 

As one example, men cannot receive mus- 
tering-out pay if they reenlist or elect to 
remain in the postwar Navy. 

The main purpose of the bill is to make 
available now and to men who elect to 
remain in the Navy the benefits which they 
will receive at once under existing law only 
if they become separated from the service. 

I ask unanimous consent that an analysis 
of the bill which has been made be inserted 
at this point in the Rrecorp as a part of my 
remarks: 

ANALYSIS OF BILL 


Section 1: This section cites the act as 
the “Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment 
Act of 1945.’ 

Section 2: Authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy to initiate an in- 
tensive campaign for volunteer enlistments, 
and reenlistments. of Naval Reservists, in 
the Regular Army and Navy. 

Section 3: Applies only to the War De- 
partment and reenacts the Army Voluntary 
Reenlistment Act of 1 June 1945. 

Section 4: This section is applicable only 
to the Army. It establishes retirement for 
the Army enlisted men any time after 20 
years of active service with retired pay equal 
to 244% of the base pay plus longevity mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of active 
service. 

The intent of this provision is to establish, 
in the Army, something comparable to the 
Navy 20 year Pleet Reserve. 

Section 5: Authorizes the enlistment or re- 
enlistment in such grades or ratings as may 
be prescribed by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, respectively. 

The Navy already had this provision but 
it is mecessary to reenact it here in order 
that there would be no question of the 
Navy being authorized to continue present 
practice. 

Section 6: This section provides for a travel 
allowance of 5 cents per mile for enlisted men 
who reenlist upon discharge or upon enlist- 
ing in the Regular Navy from the Naval 
Reserve to cover the cost of travel when 
granted a reenlistment furlough or leave, and 
subject to regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War or Navy. The travel allowance 
may be either to and from their home or to 
such other place as the man may select. If 
sea travel is involved the man would be fur- 
nished the transportation in kind and sub- 
sistence en route. 

Present law provides a travel allowance 
only on reenlistment or upon expiration of 
enlistment of 5 cents per mile only to the 
man’s place of enlistment. The travel allow- 
ance provided in this section does not dupli- 
cate the allowance now provided by law but 
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extends the allowance both to and from his 
home. 

If a man has good reason, such as if his 
family were residing somewhere else other 
than his official residence, the Secretary of 
the Navy, under appropriate regulations, 
could permit the travel to and from the 
location of his family rather than insist that 
it be computed only to his official residence. 

Section 7: This authorizes payment of 
mustering-out pay under the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944 to enlisted men and 
Officers not above captain in the Army cr lieu- 
tenant in the Navy who are discharged from 
their Reserve status for the purpose of being 
reenlisted or appointed in the Regular Naval 
or Military Establishment. 

The present Mustering-Out Payment Act 
of 1944 authorizes this pay only when dis- 
charged or released to inactive duty. It is 
not a new provision but merely extends the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act. 

Section 8: This section authorizes the re- 
enlistment allowance to be based upon the 
highest enlisted grade held at the time of 
reenlistment with regard to the Navy or at 
the time of discharge or release from active 
duty in the Army of the United States for 
the purpose of enlistment in the Regular 
Army. It permits, including all continuous 
active Federal service (Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard), whether in enlisted 
grades or in commissioned, commissioned 
warrant, warrant officers’ grades in comput- 
ing, the number of years’ service fcr the 
purpose of reenlistment allowances. 

Navy temporary promotion law now per- 
mits enlisted personnel who are serving tem- 
porarily in higher commissioned grades to 
count such commissioned service for pur- 
pose of reenlistment allowance if they revert 
to enlisted status. Navy is included in this 
section to insure that it can be so allowed. 

Under the law an enlistment allowance 
of $0, multiplied by the number of years 
served in the enlistment period from which 
last discharged, is paid to every honorably 
discharged man of the three highest pay 
grades upon reenlistment, and an allowance 
of $25 is paid to men in the four lower grades 
under the same conditions. 

Section 9: This section permits enlisted 
men of the first three pay grades (chief 
petty officers, petty officers first class, petty 
officers second class) in the Navy to elect 
to receive either the money allowance for 
quarters for dependents provided in the Pay 
Act of 1£42 or the family allowance provided 
by the Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, as 
amended. It would continue the provisions 
of existing law providing that the payment 
of monetary allowances may be paid only for 
such dependents as the enlisted man has 
made an allotment of pay not less than the 
amount of such monetary allowances for the 
support of the dependents on whose account 
the allowance is claimed. 

Existing law provides that a man has only 
one chance to determine whether to accept 
a money allowance in lieu of quarters or to 
elect to receive the allowance under the 
Family Allowance Act. Conditions have 
changed in many instances, such as, a man 
having had several additional children born 
during the war or having been promoted to a 
higher rating. Where this has happened and 
the man elected to receive the money allow- 
ance in lieu of quarters he receives less than 
if he had elected payment under the family 
allowance provision. 

Section 10: This section continues sending 
first class letter mail free of postage by any 
person in the armed forces until December 
31, 1947. 

Section 11: This section makes the GI bil! 
of rights (Servicemen’s Re-Adjustment Act 
of 1944) providing for education, loans, and 
certain unemployment benefits which are 
now only authorized to personnel who are 
discharged or released to inactive duty pay- 
able to personnel who transfer from the 
Reserve to the Regular Establishment. The 
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GI bill of rights is made applicable only dur- 
ing a man’s first period of enlistment or re- 
enlistment after which he will, if he remains 
in the service, not be entitled to these provi- 
sions. 

Section 12: This section makes the provi- 
sion of 10 percent increase in pay for officers 
and 20 percent increase in pay for enlisted 
men and warrant officers for service at sea 
and foreign service permanent legislation. 
Under present law this sea and foreign 
service pay would terminate 12 months after 
the termination of the present war. 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WAGNER submitted several 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 1274) to amend the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944 to provide for an orderly transi- 
tion from a war to a peacetime economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for cther purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

COMPENSATION TO MUNICIPALITIES FOR 

LOSS OF CERTAIN REVENUES—CHANGE 

OF REFERENCE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
July 24 last the bill (S. 1300) to provide 
for the payment to municipalities of 
compensation for loss of revenues on 
tax-exempt real property of the United 
States, was erroneously refcrred to the 
Committee on Claims. I discussed the 
matter with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmrtH] who introduced the bill, 
and the Senator from Georgia I[Mr. 
Geonce!, chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Claims be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
cut objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIZABETH C. BYRNE 


Mr. GERRY submitted the following 
resoiution (S. Res. 174), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Couirol the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized ana directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Eliza- 
beth C. Byrne, widow of James A. Byrne, late 
an employee of the Senate, a sum equal to 
6 months’ compensaticn at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


PEARL HARBOR EXPLODES AGAIN— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR WILEY 


|Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled ‘Pearl Harbor Explodes Again,” written 
by him to be published in the Washington 
News Digest, which appears in the Appendix. | 


AID FOR SURVIVING HEBREWS OF EU- 
ROPE—STATEMENT BY HON. GUY M. 
GILLETTE 


|{Mr. MAGNUSON. asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RrEcorp a statement 
by Hon. Guy M. Gillette on becoming presi- 
dent of the American League for Free Pal- 
estine and chief political adviser for the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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POSTWAR LOANS BY THE UNITED 
STATES—ADDRESS BY HON. HERBERT 
HOOVER 


|Mr. SMITH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “Postwar Loans by Our Government,” 
delivered by former President Herbert Hoover 
in Chicago, September 17, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


APPEAL FOR FOOD FOR STARVING 
NATIONS 

{[Mr. AITKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an appeal by 48 
national organizations calling on the Pyesi- 
dent for greater effort in providing food for 
suffering nations, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 
OUR JOHN IS COMIN’ HOME TOMORROW— 

ARTICLE BY MARK M. SHAW 

{[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained ieave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Our John Is Comin’ Home Tomor- 
row,” written by Mark M. Shaw, and pub- 
lished in the Greater Nebraskan, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


POEM IN TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT BY JUDGE FRED E. 
MUELLER 
|Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a poem in 

tribute to the late Fresident Rocsevelt, writ- 
ten by Judge Fred E. Mueller, of Missouri, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


RETURN OF SERVICEMEN TO THEIR 
HOMES 
{[Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
a Missouri soldier urging speed in returning 
servicemen to their homes, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


A LIVING TRIPUTE TO WAR HEROES 

|Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an article from’ 
the Helena (Ark.) World relative to the pro- 
posal by Hon. John M. Quarles, of Helena, 
Ark., of a living tribute to war heroes, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ATOMIC BOMB—ARTICLE BY HENRY 
PAYNTER 
|Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article relat- 
ing to the development and danger of the 
atomic bomb, from Newsweek for September 
17, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR CLYDE 
LA VERNE HERRING 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
with a deep sense of sorrow, I announce 
to the Members of the Senate the death 
last Saturday evening of a former Mem- 
ber of this body, from my own State 
of Iowa, Clyde La Verne Herring. Many 
of the present Members of the Senate 
were colleagues of Senator Herring. To 
those who knew him it is needless to 
make reference to his genial disposi- 
tion, his lovable character, and the vigor 
of his action, although it is well to re- 
peat it. 

Senator Herring was long a most 
prominent citizen of my home State of 
Iowa. Early in his career he became 
a highly successful businessman in our 
State, much respected and greatly hon- 
ored. Together with his business activi- 
ties, he took an early interest in the poli- 
tics of his State and of the Nation. In 
those years, when he began to take an 
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interest in politics, his party, the Demo- 
cratic Party, was not in the ascendancy 
in Iowa, and, so far as the polls were 
concerned, he fought a losing battle. 
He was successively his party’s nominee 
for governor, and later his party’s nomi- 
nee for United States Senator. As I 
have said, that was in the days when his 
party was not in the ascendancy. Later, 
in 1932, he again became the candidate 
of the Democratic Party for Governor 
of the State of Iowa, was successful in 
the election, and was subsequently re- 
elected for a second term. 

Following his service as governor he 
was nominated for United States Sen- 
ator, was successful in the election, and 
served a full 6-year term in the Senate 
with credit and distinction. 

He enjoyed in. the State of Iowa and 
elsewhere, a host of friends, and he was 
loyal to them, and they were loyal to 
him. He was the type of public servant 
and individual citizen with whom one 
could vigorously disagree on public mat- 
ters and yet maintain for him admira- 
tion, love, and respect. He carried that 
reputation and that ability throughout 
all the years of his life. 

Mr. President, I am sure I state the 
sentiments of a great host of our people 
who, since his death, express their per- 
sonal sorrow at his passing. It is to be 
said to his everlasting credit that they 
will continue to mourn him. He made 
his mark not only in Iowa politics and 
affairs but in national politics and 
affairs. 

Mr. President, I regret having to bring 
to the attentidn of the Member of the 
Senate the sad fact that Clyde La Verne 
Herring, at a comparatively early age, 
was called from us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Iowa in expressinz 
my profound regret and sorrow over the 
news of former Senator Herring’s death 
a few days ago. I am sure all of us who 
were Members of the Senate during the 
6-year term in which he served his peo- 
ple in this body learned to regard him 
with affection, with great respect, and I 
know we would all agree that he con- 
tributed during that time to the legisla- 
tive history of the United States and of 
the United States Senate. 

Ordinarily men are supposed to remain 
in the Senate a good long while before 
they become effective or influential. 
That used to be the theory, although I 
never adhered to it or subscribed to it, 
because I think that when a man is sent 
to the Senate by a State he is sent to 
begin his activities and duties at once, 
without any period of waiting until he 
becomes acclimated to the senatorial 
atmosphere. Former Senator Herrin: 
having served as governor of his State, 
and having acquired a reputation for 
ability and efficiency and fidelity to duty 
in that executive position, came to the 
Senate with his reputation preceding 
him, and he was welcomed here not only 
by those in the majority but by the 
entire Senate, as a man of ability and 
character. 

Of course, we on this side of the Cham- 
ber regretted that he did not return in 
the election which terminated his on¢ 
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term in the Senate. That was perfectly 
natural. But we did not thereby lose 
our respect and admiration and affection 
for him. 

Mr. President, I have very happy and 
pleasant memories of his services, his 
cooperation, and his assistance in the 
Senate in the performance of my duties 
at this desk. I deeply mourn his loss, 
and on my own behalf, and I think on 
behalf of the Senate, I wish to express to 
his family and friends in Iowa and 
throughout the Nation the sorrow which 
we all feel over his death. 


POLICY OF WAR DEPARTMENT RESPECT- 
ING RETENTION AND DISCHARGE OF 
SERVICEMEN 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
September 1 I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of War, Hon. Henry L. Stim- 
son, asking certain pertinent questions 
with reference to the discharge and re- 
lease of soldiers from the military service. 
Up to the present time I have not re- 
ceived an answer from the Secretary of 
War, but, rather strange to say, I have 
had an answer from a GI, a boy in the 
service over in Europe, who makes some 
very pertinent statements and some very 
pertinent answers and asks some very 
pertinent questions. I have eliminated 
the name of the boy and also his connec- 
tion with the military service. I ask, 
however, that his letter be printed in the 
Recorp, together with a copy of my let- 
ter to the Secretary of War, and also a 
clipping from the Stars and Stripes bear- 
ing on the subject of the letters. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and the clipping were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In Stars and Stripes of yester- 
day I read the attached item wherein you 
asked the Army to answer five questions 
which constituents have been asking Mem- 
bers of Congress, and foreseeing the Army 
answer to question No. 5, “How is the War 
Department handling the heavy load of dis- 
charge applications”? Iam taking the liberty 
of giving you an answer to this question by 
a man who is on the scene and not in a 
chair-borne corps in the Pentagon Building 
juggling statistics to confuse the public, 
members of the Army, and the juggler him- 
self, and which mean nothing but the old 
Army game of eyewash and passing the buck. 
I imagine the Army answer to your question 
will be in substance that 3,000,000 have been 
shipped to the States, half of which went 
directly to the Pacific; 500,000 are in staging 
areas; 17 divisions have been alerted for 
shipment home, and 100,000 men are on the 
high seas, all adding up to a hopeless con- 
fusion; but I am going to give you the answer 
to your question No. 5 right from where I sit 
as a battery clerk of —— Battery, Bat- 
talion, with my fingers on the pulse and 
knowing every movement that is made in 
connection with discharge applications, the 
Shipping out of high point men, etc. 

So far as high point men are concerned, we 
still have 22 in this battery with scores from 
85 to 102, and they were sent to this outfit 
from their old outfit on — July when we 
moved into France from Germany and were 
told they would be with us 2 weeks before 
being shipped home, and they have now 
been with us 2 months and about eight of the 
original group have gone home. 





With regard to men 40 years old and over, 
men that I know have put applications in 
for discharge, have had these applications in 
for 3 months, have sent tracers regarding 
their original application, and nothing has 
been heard from the application, or the 
tracer, and the man is still here even though 
the War Department announced that these 
men could not be held 90 days after date cf 
application. This man is 47 years old, sub- 
mitted his original application for discharge 
on May 20, 1945, sent out a tracer on July 21, 
1945, has heard from neither, and even 
though his 90-day limit for discharge expired 
on August 20, 1945, he is still here in the 
outfit. 

So far as applications for discharge of men 
38 is concerned, I sent one application in to 
the headquarters, Le Havre Port of Embarka- 
tion, and it was returned and all we have 
done regarding these men is to send in the 
number of men between the-ages of 38 to 40 
and the number 40 and over desiring dis- 
charge. There has been no effort to process 
individual applications for discharge of men 
38 and the longer the date of the applica- 
tion is delayed the longer will be the 90-day 
expiration date. 

As for men 365 years, with 2 years’ service, 
nothing has been done regarding their ap- 
plications for discharge, and no instructions 
have come down from higher headquarters, 
although it has only been 1 day since this 
announcement appeared in Stars & Stripes 
and it is really not yet time to expect much 
action on this. Our immediate headquarters 
is Le Havre Port of Embarkation Headquar- 
ters, and the headquarters over them is 
Chanor Base Section, Brussels, Belgium. 

I, myself, am 36 years of age, and have had 
almost 3 years in the Army, and so am eligible 
for discharge, but if things keep going as 
they have I am not hopeful of getting home 
before February 1946, but what hurts is that 
my wife reads in the paper about what the 
War Department is doing and expects that I 
will really be home within the 90 days or 
sooner, and it is this War Department eye- 
wash and hypocrisy that I am against, and 
either tell the public the truth or not say 
anything, as this policy of evasion and nu-~ 
merous announcements regarding discharge 
and the time when men will be home is really 
disappointing to folks at home and to us here 
but if I myself knew the truth, or that there 
were no facilities to get me home, it would 
be a sacrifice to make, as during the war, 
but to be told that I will get home, get dis- 
charged, and then see lots of men here who 
have been promised the same thing and are 
still here, is not very good. 

What I have told you in this letter is the 
truth, and any reason for the delay in not 
getting men eligible for discharge home does 
not lie within the provinces of this bat- 
talion as we have submitted our rosters on 
time, processed the applications for dis- 
charge when we were told to do so, and fol- 
lowed instructions, but there is a sad mix-up 
in higher headquarters and I am thinking 
it is in the Chanor Base Section, Brussels, 
Belgium, APO 562, United States Army. 

When we came through the port of em- 
barkation at Camp Kilmer, N. J., on our way 
over here I was amazed with the efficiency 
with which the Army handled men going 
through this camp on their way to Europe, 
and if the Army could handle men so good 
on the way over here, it seems to me, if they 
desired, they could use the same efficiency in 
getting men to the States from Europe. How- 
ever, when coming over here men were not 
handled as individuals but as battalions, 
regiments, etc., and it is probably easier to 
handle large groups of men this way than 
individually as is now the case with dis- 
charges. 

I have no constructive criticism to offer, 
and if I did, I wouldn't offer it anyway, be- 
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cause this is not done in the Army to my 
knowledge, but I just thought that I would 
write to you in answer to your question and 
give you the experiences of one battalion in 
this matter. 

Very truly ycurs, 


SEPTEMEER 1, 1945. 
Hon. Henry L. STIMscn, 
The Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I regret the neces- 
sity of imposing on you at this busy time, 
but I feel it imperative that I have, from 
you, specific answers to the following ques- 
tions, in order that I may respond to the 
many queries I have from people who are 
justifiably and personally interested in the 
matters touched upon in these questions. 

At your earliest opportunity, may I have 
the following information: 

1. What steps are being taken by the War 
Department to ascertain specifically how 
many men now in uniform would choose, 
voluntarily, to remain in the service 

2. What specific efforts are being made by 
the War Department to assure a proper shar- 
ing of combat duty? In other words, are 
you specifically endeavoring to bring home 
those men who have had overseas service, 
and, where necessary, replacing them with 
men who have not served on foreign soil? 

3. Does your Department have any way of 
ascertaining the specific number of men you 
will require for the Army of occupation? 
If so, could you give me what your estimate 
might be as to the size of this Army? 

4. What steps have been taken by your De- 
partment to inform families of servicemen 
of the policies which are to be carried out in 
connection with discharge of men now in 
Service? I make this inquiry in view of the 
fact that letters coming to me seem to in- 
dicate a widespread lack of understanding 
and state of confusion among the general 
public. 

5. Do you look with favor to any extent 
on a policy which would permit young men 
within a year of college graduation to bé 
given any kind of preference toward dis- 
charge for the purpose of completing the 
necessary requirements to prepare them- 
selves for their chosen vocation? 

6. Is your department finding itself 
swamped, if I may use the expression, by dis- 
charge procedure and, if so, have proper 
steps been taken to alleviate this condition 
and provide sufficient staff to bring about 
prompt handling of the necessary papers for 
men whom you can approve for discharge? 

The general tenor of the above questions 
may possibly reflect to you the queries which 
come to me and to other Members of Con- 
gress in countless numbers. I bespeak your 
prompt response and urge upon you that any 
problems suggested by these questions be 
solved with as much rapidity as possible in 
order to preserve the splendid morale and 
fine spirit which has been and should con- 
tinue to be traditional with the armed forces 
of the United States. 

My kindest personal regards to you. 

Sincerely. 


SENATOR DEMANDS ARMY BARE FULL DETAILS OF 
DISCHARGE PLAN 


WASHINGTON, September 3.—Senator Par 
McCarran (Democrat, Nevada) asked Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson last night for 
detailed information on the Army's recon- 
version manpower policy, as congressional 
sentiment for immediate end of the draft ap- 
peared on the wane. 

With adjustments in the military machine 
scheduled for early consideration when Con- 
gress reconvenes Wednesday, McCarran 
asked for prompt answers to five quesiions 
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which are coming “to me and to other Mzm- 
bers of Congress in countless numbers.” 
They are: 

1. What is the War Department doing to 
find out how many men would volunteer to 
remain in eervice? 

2. How many men will be needed for occu- 
pavion purposes? 

3. What is the Army doing to make sure 
that overseas service is shared—that men 
with combat service are brought home and 
repicced by those who have not been over- 
scas? 

4. Is the Army giving adequate information 
in discharge policy to the families of men 
still in service? 

5. How is the War Department handling 
the heavy load of discharge applications? 

The House Military Affairs Committee, 
meanwhile, turned its attention to ways of 
building up the Regular Army by enlistment. 
A subcommittee will meet Tuesday to con- 
sider proposed inducements, among them 
higher pay and 90-day furloughs. 

Earlier demands for halting inductions 
promptly were lessening, the United Press 
said, apparently because of the growing con- 
viction that the draft should not be stopped 
until the Resular Army is strong enough to 
handle the bulk of the occupation. 

Under present authorization, the Selective 
Service Act expires May 15 unless Congress or 
the President decrees otherwise. 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 1274, to amend the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944 to provide for an orderly transi- 
tion from a war to a peacetime economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
_(S. 1274) to amend the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act of 1$44 to provide 
for an orderly transition from a war to 
a peacetime economy through supple- 
mentation of unemployment compensa- 
tion payable under Siate laws, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance, with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
‘enacting clause an¢ insert: 

That the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944 is hereby amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
title: 

“TITLE VII—TreMporary RECONVERSION 
UEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 701. When used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘reconversion period’ means 
the period (1) beginning with the fifth Sun- 
day after the date of enactment of this title, 
and (2) ending June 30, 1947. 

“(b) The term ‘compensation’ means cash 
benefits payable to individuals with respect 
‘to their unemployment (including any por- 
tion thereof payable with respect to de- 
pendents). 

“(c) The term ‘weekly benefit amount’ 
means the amount of compensation to which 
an individual is entitled with respect to a 
week of total unemployment, under the pro- 
visions of a State unemployment compensa- 
tion law. 


“(d) The term ‘benefit year’ means the° 


benefit year prescribed in the applicable 
State unemployment compensation law; ex- 
cept that, if such State law does not prescribe 
any benefit year, such term means any period 
of 52 consecutive weeks specified in an ap- 
plicable agreement made under this title or, 
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if there is no such applicable agreement, then 
ayy period of 52 consecutive weeks prescribed 
by the Director. 

“(e) The term ‘Federal service’ means serv- 
ice performed as a civilian in the employ of 
the United States, including any wholly 
owned instrumentality thereof; except that 
such term does not include service performed 
by an individual outside the United States, 
unless such individual is a citizen of the 
United States, or resided in the United States 
for a continuous period of not less than 6 
months immediately prior to December 7, 
1941. ’ 

“(f) The term ‘maritime service’ means 
service performed, in employment as defined 
in title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, as en officer or member of the crew 
of a vessel, if no State unemployment com- 
pensation law was applicable to such service 
at the time it was performed. 

“(s) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

“(h) The term ‘United States’, when used 
in a geographical sense, means the several 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 


“EXTENSION OF THE DURATION OF BENEFITS 


“Sec. 702. (a) Upon the written request of 
the governor of any State (or, in the case of 
the District of Columbia, upon the written 
request of the Commissioners of said Dis- 
trict), the Director is authorized on behalf 
of the United States to enter into an agree- 
ment witl such State, or with the unem- 
ployment compensation agency of such State, 
under whi-h such State agency (1) will 
make, as agent of the United States, pay- 
ments of compensation to supplement the 
duration of compensation payable under the 
law of such State with respect to unem- 
ployment occurring in the _ reconversion 
period, and (2) will otherwise cooperate with 
the Director and with other State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies in making pay- 
ments of compensation authorized by this 
title. 

“(b) Any agreement made under this sec- 
tion shall provide— 


“(1) for paying compensation with respect 
to unemployment occurring in the reconver- 
sion period in cases where compensation is 
not payable under the State law because cf 
the exhaustion of benefit rights under such 
law for a benefit year; 

“(2) that compensation with respect to 
such unemployment will be payable under 
such agreement at the same rates, on the 
same terms, and subject to the same condi- 
tions as the compensation which would be 
payable under the State law with respect 
to such unemployment except for the ex- 
haustion of such benefit rights; and 

“(3) that compensation will be payable 
under such agreement to any individual for 
any benefit year in such aggregate amount 
that compensation with respect to unem- 
ployment occurring in the reconversion 
period will not be denied such individual, by 
reason of the exhaustion of his benefit rights, 
until the total amount of compensation paid 
to him for such benefit year (including com- 
pensation paid under the State law and 
compensation paid under the agreement) is 
equal to the smaller of the following: 

“(A) twenty-six times his weekly benefit 
amount, or 

“(B) 160 percent (adjusted to the next 
higher multiple of $1) of the aggregate 
amount of compensation payable to him for 
such benefit year under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law (such aggregate 
amount of compensation payable under the 
State law being computed for this purpose 
without any deductions on account of any 
reduction of his benefit rights under State 
law); 
except that such total amount of compen- 
sation shall be subject to the same reduc- 
tion or cancellation as if such total amount 
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of compensation (whether payable under the 
agreement or under the State law) were 
compensation payable under the State law. 


“COMPENZATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES aNp 
£EAMEN 


“Src. 703. (a) The Director is authorized 
on kehalf of the United States to enter into 
an agreement with any State, or with the 
unemployment compensation agency of such 
State, under which such State agency (1) 
will make, as agent of the United States, 
payments of compensaticn, on the basis 
provided in subsection (b), to individuals 
who have performed Federal service or mari- 
time service, and (2) will otherwise cooperate 
with the Director and with other State un- 
employment compensation agencies in mak- 
ing payments of compensation authorized 
by this title. 

“(b) Any such agreement shall provide 
that compensation will be paid to such in- 
dividuals, with respect to unemployment 
occurring in the reconversion pericd, in the 
same amounis, on the same terms, and sub- 
ject to the same conditions as the compen- 
sation which would be payable to such in- 
dividuals under the State unemployment 
compensation law (supplemented as if an 
agreement had been made under section 702 
in the case of such State, whether or not 
such agreement has actually been made) but 
for an existing or prior exclusion in such 
State law, from the definiticn of employ- 
ment, of service by reason of the fact that 
it was Federal service or maritime service, 
except that— 

“(1) any Federal service performed outside 
the United States, and any Federal service 
or maritime service performed as an officer 
or member of the crew of an oceangoing 
vessel engaged in the coastwise trade cr in 
foreign trade, shall be deemed to have been 
performed in the District of Columbia; 

(2) where the Federal service cr maritime 
service performed by an individual will not 
otherwise be treated, under the provisions 
of this section or an agreement thereunder, 
as if the same State unemployment com- 
pensation law were applicable to all of such 
service, the Director may by regulation or 
pursuant to agreements under this title pro- 
vide for treating all of the Federal service 
or maritime service of svch individual as 
having been performed in any Stat> within 
which a substantial part cf such service was 
performed during the base period prescribed 
in the unemployment compensation law of 
such State; and 

“(3) the compensation to which an indi- 
vidual is entitled under such an agreement 
for any week shall be reduced by 15 percent 
of the amcunt of any annuity or retirement 
pay which such individual is entitled to re- 
ceive, under any law of the United States 
relating to the retirement of officers or em- 
ployees of the United States, for the month 
in which such week begins, unless a deduc- 
tion from such compensation on account of 
such annuity or retirement pay is otherwise 
provided for in the applicable State law. 

“(c) If in the case of any State an agree- 
ment is not entered into under this section 
or the unemployment compensation agency 
of such State fails to make payments in ac- 
cordance with such an agreement, the Direc- 
tor, in accordnace with regulations pre- 
scribed by him, shall make payments of com- 
pensation to individuals on a basis which 
will provide that they will be paid compen- 
sation in the same amounts, on substantially 
the same terms, and subject to substantially 
the same conditions as though such agree- 
ment had been entered into and such agency 
made such payments. Final determinations 
by the Director of entitlement to such pay- 
ments shall be subject to review by the 
courts in the same manner and to the same 
extent as is provided in title II of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, with respect to 
decisions by the Social Security Board under 
such title, 
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“(d) All executive agencies shall furnish 
to individuals who have been in their em- 
ploy, to the appropriate State agency, and 
to the Director such information with re- 
spect to wages and salaries as the Director 
may determine to be practicable and neces- 
sé ary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(e) The Director may require employers 
to furnish such information with respect to 
wages and salaries of individuals who have 
been employed by them as may be necessary 
to determine the amount of compensation 
payable to such individuals under this title 
or an agreement. thereunder. 

“(f) Pursuant to regulations prescribed by 

the Director, he, and any State agency mak- 
ing payments of compensation pursuant to 
an agreement under this section, may— 

“(1) to the extent that the Director finds 
that it is not feasible for executive agencies 
or other employers to furnish information 
necessary to permit exact and reasonably 
prompt determinations of the wages or sala- 
ries of individuals who have performed Fed- 
eral service or maritime service, determine 
the amount of and pay compensation to any 
individual under this section, or an agree- 
ment thereunder, as if the wages or salary 
paid such individual for each week of such 
service were in an amount equal to his aver- 
age weekly wages or salary for the last pay 
period of such service occurring prior to the 
time he files his initial claim for compensa- 
tion within a benefit year; and 

“(2) to the extent that information fur- 
nished by executive agencies or other em- 
ployers is inadequate to assure the prompt 
payment of compensation authorized by this 
section (either on the basis of the exact 
wages or salaries of the individuals concerned 
or on the basis prescribed in cleuse (1) of 
this subsection), accept certification under 
oath by individuals of facts relating to their 
Federal service or maritime service and to 
wages and salaries paid them with respect 
to such service. 


“NO REDUCTION OF BENEFITS 
“Src. 704. No agreement under this title 
for payment of compensation by a State 
agency shall be valid if compensation pay- 
able to any individual under the law of such 
State is less than it would have been under 
such law as it existed on September 1, 1945. 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“Src. 705. (a) Determinations of entitle- 
ment to payments of compensation by a 
State unemployment compensation agency 
under an agreement under this title shall be 
subject to review in the same manner and to 
the same extent as determinations under the 
State unemployment compensation law, and 
only in such manner and to such extent. 

“(b) For the purpose of payments made to 
a State under title III of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, administration by the un- 
employment compensation agency of such 
State pursuant to an agreement under this 
title shall be deemed to be a part of the ad- 
ministration of the State unemployment 
compensation law. 

“(c) The State unemployment compensa- 
tion agency of each State shall furnish to the 
Social Security Board, for the use of the Di- 
rector, such information as the Director may 
find necessary in carrying out the provisions 
of this title, and such information shall be 


S 


deemed reports required by the Social Se- | 


curity Board for the purposes of section 


303 (a) (6) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, 
“PAYMENTS TO STATES 
“Sec. 706. (a) Each State shall be entitled 


to be paid by the United States an amount 
equal to the total of all payments of com- 
pensation made under and in accordance 
with an agreement under this title. 

“(b) In making payments pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, there shall be 
paid to the State, either in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, as may be determined 
by the Director, such sum as the Director 
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estimates the State will be entitled to receive 
under this title for each calendar quarter; 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum by which the Director finds that his 
estimates for any prior calendar quarter were 
greater or less than the amounts which 
should have been paid to the State. The 
amount of such payments may be determined 
by such statistical, sampling, or other method 
as may ke agreed upon by the Director and 
the State agency. 

“(c) The Director shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to each State the sums payable to 
such State under this section. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office, shall 
make payment, at the time or times fixed by 
the Director, in accordance with such certifi- 
cation, from the funds appropriated to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

“(d) All money paid to a State under this 
section shall be used solely for the purposes 
for which it is paid; and any money so paid 
which is not used for such purposes shall be 
returned to the Treasury upon termination of 
the agreement or termination of the recon- 
version period, whichever first occurs. 

“(e) An agreement under this title may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise partici- 
pating in its performance, to give a surety 
bond to the United States in such amount 
as the Director may deem necessary, and may 
provide for the payment of the cost of such 
bond from appropriations for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. 

“(f) No person designated by the Director, 
or designated pursuant to an agreement 
under this title, as a certifying officer shall, 
in the absence of gross negligence or intent 
to defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to the payment of any compensation 
certified by him under this title. 

“(g) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to any payment by him under this 
title if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated as provided 
in subsection (f). 


“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 707. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of 
causing an increase in any compensation 
authorized to be paid under this title or 
under an agreement thereunder, or for the 
purpose of causing any compensation to be 
paid under this title or under an agreement 
thereunder where none is authorized to be so 
paid, shall make or cause to be made any 
false statement or representation as to any 
wages paid or received, or whoever makes or 
causes to be made any false statement of a 
material fact in any claim for any compen- 
sation authorized to be paid under this title 
or under an agreement thereunder, or who- 
ever makes or causes to be made any false 
statement, representation, affidavit, or docu- 
ment in connection with such claim, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both. 

“(b) Whoever shall obtain or receive any 
money, check, or compensation under this 
title, or an agreement thereunder, without 
being entitled thereto and with intent to 
defraud the United States, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than $1.000 
or imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or 
both. 

“(c) Whoever willfully fails or refuses to 
furnish information which the Director re- 
quires him to furnish pursuant to authority 
of subsection (e) of section 703, or willfully 
furnishes false information pursuant to a 
requirement of the Director under such sub- 
section, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 6 months, or both. 
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“TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCES 


“Sec. 708. In order to assist indivicvals 
who have been engaged in activities essential 
to the national defense or to the war effort 
at places away from their former homes, and 
who have left their homes since December 7, 
1941, to engage in such activities, to return 
to their former homes or to go to places 
where employment is available, the Director, 
subject to regulations and limitations pre- 
scribed by him, is authorized to pay a part 
or all of the cost of transportation, including 
transportation of dependents, for any such 
individual (1) back to his former home, if 

within the United States or (2) if the Direc- 
tor finds that suitable employment is not 
available to him in the locality where he 
applies for such transportation, to some other 
locality (not farther distant than his former 
home) where the Director finds that suitable 
employment is available for such individual: 
Provided, That the amount paid under this 
section with respect to such transportation 
shall not exceed $200 for any one worker and 
his dependents, and shall not exceed the 
amount allowable in the case of civilian em- 
ployees of the United States in the Standard 
Government Travel Regulations: Provided 
further, That no such cost of transportation 
shall be paid by the Director for an indi- 
vidual if the employer, former employer, or 
prospective employer of such individual has 
entered into an agreement or arrangement 
under which such transportation is provided 
for. No transportation shall be provided 
under this section after June 30, 1947.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 603 of the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act of 1944 (relating to the ter- 
mination date of the provisions of such act), 
the provisions of title VII of such act, as 
amended, shall not terminate as provided in 
such section 603. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and 
that the committee amendment be now 
considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
Chair calls the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia to the fact that as there 
is only one commitee amendment, which 
is in the nature of a substitute, amend- 
ments should be offered to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Chair very 
much for the suggestion. I thought that 
in this important matter the substitute 
measure might well be treated as the 
original bill, so far as amendments are 
concerned. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is, 
under the practice of the Senate. 
Mr. GEORGE. I should have asked 


unanimous consent that that be done, 
if it were not the practice. 

Mr. President, I have no lengthy 
statement to make regarding this bill. 
I should like to make—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator 
from Georgia think we ought to have a 
quorum call before the Senator makes 
his statement? 

Mr. GEORGE. 


President, 


I think perhaps there 


is @ quorum present, but I acquiesce in 
the suggestion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
sence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


I suggest the ab- 
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The Cuter CLerK called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney O'Daniel 
Andrews Hart O'Mahoney 
Austin Hatch Overton 
Bailey Hawkes Radcliffe 
Ball Hayden Reed 
Earkley Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bilbo Hill Robertson 
Brewster Hoey Russell 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Brooks Kilgore Smith 

Buck Knowland Stewart 
Butler La Follette Taft 

Byrd Langer Taylor 
Capehart Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Cepper McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Carville McClellan Tobey 
Chandler McFarland Tunnell 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wagrer 
Donnell Magnuson Walsh 
Downey Mead Wheeler 
Ellender Millikin Wherry 
Ferguson Mitchell White 
Fulbright Moore Wiley 
George Morse Willis 
Gerry Murdcck Young 
Green Murray 

Guffey Myers 


Mr. HILL. The Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Giass] and the Senatgr from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EasTLaNnp] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama I[IMr, 
BanKHEaD], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CuaAvez!, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Maysank], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Typ1ncs] are 
detained on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Pep- 
per] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Ohio | Mr. Burton] and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Witson] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. THomas] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Fighty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is not 
my purpose to discuss at length the bill 
before the Senate. The bill is a very 
simple one, and can be very easily under- 
stood. 

In the first place, let me say that it is 
an amendment to the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act of 1944. The 
amendment is by way of an additional 
title designated as title VII of that act. 

The bill is to be effective only during 
reconversion period, and under the terms 
of the bill the period covered ends on 
June 30, 19847. There is inserted in the 
bill a savings provision, chiefly for 
the purpose of preventing the termina- 
tion of the legislation from interfering 
with adjustments between the Federal 
Government and the States which may 
act under the terms of the bill if it should 
become law, and to which the Federal 
Government may be indebted. However, 
as I have already stated, the period cov- 
ered by the substantive provisions of the 
proposed law ends on June 30, 1947. 

The bill as originally drawn, and the 
substitute which has been approved by 
the committee as an amendment to the 
bill, both proceed upon the basis that 
State unemployment compensation laws 
should stand. There is therefore prop- 
erly no issue here between those who be< 
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lieve in a Federal system of unemploy- 
ment compensation, and those who be- 
lieve in a State system of unemployment 
compensation. 

It will be recalled that Congress en- 
acted the Social Security Act in 1935. 
At that time, as I recall, only one State, 
namely, the State of Wisconsin, had an 
unemployment compensation act. Since 
1935, in cooperation with the Federal 
Government, the various States have en- 
acted social security laws, including in 
every instance provisions for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

In the act of 1935 the Congress im- 
posed a 3-percent tax upon certain em- 
ployers, but provided that a _ credit 
against the tax, up to 90 percent of the 
amount thereof, would be allowed to em- 
ployers in States which have approved 
State unemployment compensation laws. 


Some classes of employers are not sub- ° 


ject to the Federal tax, and in most in- 
stances the States have exempted such 
employers from making contributions 
under the State. unemployment compen- 
sation laws. Consequently, their em- 
ployees are not covered by such laws. 
The employees who are thus left outside 
the coverage of the State unemployment 
compensation laws are principally agri- 
cultural workers, domestic workers, Gov- 
ernment employees, seamen, and persons 
employed by employers who have fewer 
than 8 employees. 

In this connection, Mr. President, the 
report on the bill has been prepared with 
a considerable degree of care. It will be 
found to cover the bill as reported to the 
Senate; but it will also be found to cover 
a great deal of material which is neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the 
State unemployment compensation acts. 
Various exhibits are attached to the re- 
port, and I believe that the report is well 
worth reading by Senators who are 
deeply interested in this subject. 

The bill now before the Senate pro- 


“poses to aid in. the orderly transition 


from our wartime economy to a peace- 
time economy during the period ending 
June 30, 1947, first, by supplementing 
the unemployment compensation payable 
under State laws so as to extend the 
duration of the period for which such 
compensation is payable; second, by pay- 
ing unemployment-compensation bene- 
fits to Federal employees and maritime 
workers; and third, by providing trans- 
portation allowances, within the discre- 
tion of the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, from the place 
where the worker has been engaged in 
war work or essential defense work back 
to his home or, at his election, to some 
other place where a job opportunity 
exists, provided that in the event of his 
election to go to some other place than 
his home, the place shall not be at a 
greater distance from where he is 
presently located than the distance to 
his home. 

It will be noted that the bill covers 
Federal employees. That means, by the 
definition contained in the bill, all the 
civil employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it also includes maritime 
workers, seamen, not now covered by 
State laws. By reference to the defini- 
tion, it will be seen that the bill does 
not undertake to pay compensation to 
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maritime workers for service actually 
covered by State laws. Some of the 
States have covered maritime workers, 
The committee was not able to get a 
very accurate statement of how far such 
coverage extended or to whom it was 
actually applicable, and therefore the 
maritime workers are included along 
with all civil Federal employees, except 
to the extent that provision has been 
made for unemployment compensation 
for unemployed maritime workers or 
seamen under State laws. 

Mr. President, it will be seen by ex- 
amining the bill that the scheme followed 
by the committee in the measure now be- 
fore the Senate is to accept the State 
unemployment compensation laws as 
they stand but to extend the duration 
of the period for which such compensa- 
tion is payable, generally to 26 weeks in 
any benefit year. There is a qualifica- 
tion to that general statement, inserted 
largely for the purpose of preventing the 
payment of the benefits for the full 26 
weeks to casual or part-time workers or 
seasonal workers who perhaps are not 
in the labor market after they have per- 
formed certain seasonal work. 

Federal employees will be paid com- 
pensation as if they had been covered by 
the !aws of the States where they per- 
formed their services. It is estimated 
that there are now 3,000,000 Federal 
employees who will be covered under this 
bill if it becomes law. They include, of 
course, the temporary employees in ail 
agencies of the Government, as well as 
the other civilian employees of the Gov- 
ernment. The committee especially 
thought that workers in arsenals and 
shipyards and, generally, all workers who 
are on the Federal payroll, not upon the 
payroll of private contractors or em- 
ployees, should be included and covered— 
including, as I have already said, the 
maritime workers. 

The transportation allowance provided 
under the bill is not to exceed $200 or the 
amount paid under the standard schedule 
to Federal employees who change their 
place of domicile under direction of the 
Federal Government. It will be recalled 
that when the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944 passed the Sen- 
ate, provision was made for the payment 
of unemployment compensation to Fed- 
eral employees, although perhaps not as 
fully as will be done under the terms of 
the pending bill. It will also be re- 
called that provision was made for 
transportation allowances. Provision 
also was made under which the State 
unemployment compensation funds were 
in effect guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. When the bill went to con- 
ference, the Senate conferees were un- 
able to persuade the House conferees to 
accept the provision for the payment of 
unemployment compensation to Federal 
employees or to accept the provision for 
transportation allowances to workers 
who had left their homes in response to 
the call of duty and the invitation of 
employers to go elsewhere to engage in 
necessary defense or war work. At that 
time the bill did not provide for an ex- 
tended period for which unemployment 
compensation benefits should be paid. 
The committee was then of the view that 
the provision which really guaranteed 
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the solvency of the State unemployment 
funds would be sufficient in that regard. 

Attached to the report is a statement 
of the funds, now held by the various 
States, available for the payment of un- 
employment compensation benefits. It 
will be found that the aggregate of such 
unemployment compensation funds is ap- 
proximately $6,800,000,000 at this time. 
In table A, on page 16, the fund is broken 
down State by State. The committee was 
convinced that no State was unable to 
meet, under its own laws, its full respon- 
sibilities to its unemployed workers. In- 
deed, practically all the States, if not all 
of them, are able on the basis of their 
present funds, without regard to the Fed- 
eral guaranty of the solvency of those 
funds, to go very much beyond the actual 
legal obligation resting on them under 
their unemployment compensation acts. 

But be that as it may, the whole phi- 
losophy of the pending bill is the accept- 
ance of the State systems as such, and is 
the mere addition of workers who are not 
covered by the State systems, of course, 
at Federal expense. The bill as reported 
does not add a dime to the cost. to any 
State. The cost of unemployment com- 
pensation for all civil Federal employees, 
including arsenal workers, shipyard 
workers, and maritime workers, will be 
borne by the Federal Government. The 
cost of extending the period in which 
weekly payments of unemployment com- 
pensation will be made will be borne en- 
tirely by the Federal Government. The 
transportation allowance will be entirely 
borne by the Federal Government. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
existing State systems should not be in- 
terfered with, and that the States them- 
selves should not be coerced or forced, by 
any kind of Federal grant or the promise 
of a grant, actually to change their laws. 

I may say that while there may be, and 
is, a divergence of views within the com- 
mittee respecting the merits of State sys- 
tems as against a central Federal system, 
the committee perhaps as a whole took 
the view that in emergency legislation 
such as this, covering a limited period of 
months, no effort should be made to co- 
erce the States or induce them to mod- 
ify or change their basic unemployment 
compensation laws. At least, that is the 
theory upon which the bill has been 
wrought. 

I do not believe that the occasion will 
arise for any pertinent discussion of the 
merits or demerits of the State unem- 
ployment compensation systems, and the 
merits or demerits of a Federal system in 
connection with this legislative proposal. 
Of course, such a discussion may arise, 
but there is little occasion for it, be- 
cause if we are to do anything effectively 
for those who may become unemployed 
during the transition period from war 
to peace, we must of necessity base our 
action upon the existing State systems. 
That has been recognized in every mes- 
sage of the President upon this subject, 
and it was recognized by the authors of 
original Senate bill 1274, known as the 
Kilgore bill, before it was amended by the 
committee. The committee has proceed- 
ed upon that basis. 

Mr. President, the issue involved here 
is not one of States’ rights. Some of the 
newspapers are very fond of saying that 


the issue is one of States’ rights. That 
is not true. It is more an issue of good 
faith in recognizing the systems which 
the States themselves have established, 
induced by legislation which was enacted 
by Congress. Congress has at no time 
gone beyond the requirement of mini- 
mum standards in State laws. Since 
1935 it has undertaken the task of coop- 
erating with the States in enacting their 
unemployment-compensation laws, and 
in their development. 

Mr. President, too many loose state- 
ments have been made in respect to this 
matter. The States have inade marked 
progress in the development of their 
unemployment-compensation acts. No- 
tably has that been true during the past 
year. The improvements which have 
been made, both with respect to maxi- 
mum payments and the duration period 
of payments, are shown in an appropri- 
ate table attached to the report on this 
bill. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the war 
workers, those who have engaged in 
direct war work, at least, or primarily 
in war work, have performed their labors 
in States which have provided for a 
maximum weekly payment of $20 or more 
for 20 weeks or more. 

Inasmuch as the debate will concern 
certain provisions in the bill, or certain 
omissions from the committee substitute, 
I beg leave of the Senate to forego fur- 
ther discussion until those particular pro- 
visions or omissions are actually reached 
by the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent the re- 
mainder of the afternoon to attend a 
meeting of the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation dealing with the Mis- 
souri River Valley development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Without objection, con- 
sent of the Senate is given. 


TREATMENT OF JAPAN UNDER 
SURRE.s“DER TERMS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
wave of wild rejoicing which swept our 
country at the glad tidings that the war 
Was over is now subsiding. Victory on 
the field of battle is an accomplished 
fact. With the lifting of fears which 
had shadowed almost every heart for 
the safety of loved ones, the American 
people are now turning their minds to 
the problems of peace. The desire to 
get the boys home from their far-flung 
stations is universal and almost over- 
whelming. Everyone seems to be trying 
to forget about the war. The atmos- 
phere which pervades the country today 
is strikingly reminiscent of that which 
prevailed after November 11, 1918. 

The great ideal which steeled the 
American people to carry on to victory 
was the thought of achieving an endur- 
ing peace. “It must not happen again” 
was the thought uppermost in the minds 
and hearts of all of our citizens. In the 
Nation-wide confusion which is un- 
avoidably incident to reconversion, we 
must not lose cur determination to make 
this peace stick. If we fail we cannot 
have the golden age of permanent peace 
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which has been promised the men who 
have made the sacrifices, as well as all 
the peoples of the earth. 

TI shall not recount all the losses which 
we sustained in winning the war. It is 
well known that we suffered a million 
casualties. Approximately 15,000,000 
American men and women have had 
their lives and careers interrupted by 
service in the armed forces. We have 
sadly depleted the natural resources of 
our Nation. We have poured almost 
four hundred thousand million dollurs, 
most of which must be paid by future 
generations, into the consuming maw of 
destructive war. The fact that if war 
should come again the creation of the 
atomic bomb threatens the very exist- 
ence of humanity on this planet must be 
apparent to the simplest mind. The 
prevention of war is no longer merely 
desirable in our civilization. It is essen- 
tia! if the race is to survive. 

The American people, therefore, will 
do well to examine carefully all postwar 
policies which may affect the future. 
We should study and discuss them with 
the same intense interest as that which 
we displayed in connection with our 
military operations in the war. The 
question of whether or not we can per- 
manently preserve the peace of the earth 
will be largely determined within the 
next 5 years, even though the outbreak 
of war may be postponed for a genera- 
tion. 

Many persons are sorely disturbed by 
the tenor of most of the news which 
comes to us from Japan. Nearly every 
report, whether over Radio Toyko; 
through the Domei News Agency; from 
American newspaper correspondents on 
the scene, or from our returning mili- 
tary men, seems to indicate that the 
people of that country, of all classes and 
positions in life, regard the present 
situation as a mere armistice or inter- 
lude in warfare rather than the utter 
defeat calculated to convince them of the 
necessity of forever abandoning their 
dreams of world domination. 

I have endeavored to read carefully 
most of the articles from both Japanese 
and American sources carried by the 
press since the Japanese agreed to send 
their envoys to Manila. None of them 
bear any evidence of sincere contrition 
for the many sins committed by the Japs 
in their lust for world power. There are 
only apologies for failure this time, with 
promises that they will not fail the next, 
accompanied by threats, either direct or 
veiled, as to when we may expect the 
next outburst of bloody war in the Far 
East. 

These articles all confirm the impres- 
sion that the average Japanese has ro 
comprehension that his country has 
been completely defeated. The news 
about the movements of our occupying 
troops has a strange air of unreality. It 
almost causes one to wonder whether 
our troops landed as conquerors who had 
gained an unquestioned victory or 
whether the Japanese were receiving a 
large group of tourists who were to be 
tolerated for a short time, during which 
it would be necessary for the Japanese 
people to bear with them and their pecu- 
liarities. 
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A newspaper article which was carried 
by the Washington Post on September 4 
last sets forth the result of a survey, 
which had been made by United Press 
correspondents, of Japanese opinion on 
the outcome of the war. The article 
states that the correspondents inter- 
viewed workers, businessmen, journal. 
ists, and influential leaders. The fol- 
lowing is in part the result of the survey: 
Survey SHows Japs UNAWARE OF THEIR DEFEAT 

(By Richard W. Johnston) 


Toxyo, September 4.—The Japanese peo- 
ple do not know they lost the war. 

The Japanese Army is relatively intact and 
has no awareness of defeat. 

The Japanese Navy virtually ceased to 
exist, but its officers excuse the debacle on 
the bas:s of maladministration by th? Army. 

Japanese intellectuals criticize the mili- 
tary—but not for taking Japan into war— 
only for failing to win it. 

The mass of the Japanese people believed 
the war was halted by the magnanimous 
gesture of the Emperor rather than as a 
result of Allied force. 


DO BETTER NEXT TIME 


This is the Japanese attitude in a nut- 
shell: 

“We are embarrassed at the failure of the 
Army and Navy to triumph for the Emperor— 
next time we will do better.” 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the remainder of the article 
be printed in the REcorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The remainder of the article is as fol- 
lows: 


United States forces are regarded by most 
Japanese as slightly unwelcome guests who 
must be tolerated for a time. There is none 
of the abject subservience of a badly beaten 
people, nor the bitter resentment of the 
unyielding last-ditch guerrilla fighter. 

Instead, the Japanese are acting as though 
this were only a recess between two antag- 
onists who will resume the fight—presum- 
ably when and if Japan obtains the secret 
atomic bomb or other equalizer, 


ONLY REST FERIOD 


As far as the Japanese are concerned, the 
existing peace is only a tactic in the eternal 
war for world domination. 

One of Japan’s leading journalists, for- 
merly stationed in New York and Washing- 
ton, sorrowfully reported that the army and 
navy were constantly at odds. In a dis- 
cussion of specific campaigns, he never con- 
ceded. that the Japanese garrisons had been 
beaten by the superiority of Allied arms— 
but only by preventable failures. 

I have asked fifty-odd Japanese in all walks 
of life: “Why did you quit fighting?” 

The answers invariably have been: “Be- 
cause the Emperor told us to’—not “because 
we were licked.” 

The only Japanese I have met who are 
willing to admit that Japan could not have 
won the war are better educated Niseis 
born and bred to the realization of America’s 
potential. 

SILENT IN PUBLIC 


They are careful, however, not to voice this 
view in public. 

Japanese have assured me that the morale 
of the people is high despite the raids, bomb- 
ings, and bombardments, and that if Hiro- 
hito had so decreed they would have fought 
to annihilation. 

The same Japanese express polite doubt 
that the United States ever actually would 
have dared attempt a seaborne invasion. 

Japanese intellectuals say that without the 
atomic bomb the war probably would have 
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ended in the same way within a few months— 
but again only as a tactic to preserve the 
nation and the people. Not because of 
awareness, either on the part of the Emperor 
or his cabinet, of the futility of fighting the 
Allies now or in the future. 

On the basis of these extensive conversa- 
tions, we have reached the disagreeable con- 
clusion that unless our military govern- 
ment somehow manages to impress the Jap- 
a@nese with the fact that they were van- 
quished, our efforts to reducate them to 
democratic ways may be in vain. 

Cur present policy of politeness and respect 
for the individual’s property and security of 
person, while admirable, is tending to con- 
firm the Japanese belief that they have not 
been conquered. After all, the Japanese are 
well aware how they themselves behave as 
conquerors—and the Japanese believe there 
is no more perfect standard of conduct than 
their own. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
policies we are pursuing in Japan cause 
me many misgivings. I am thoroughly 
convinced that unless the Japanese peo- 
ple—all of them from top to bottom— 
are shown beyond question that they 
have really lost the war and that the way 
of the aggressor is hard this time and will 
be much harder in the case of future 
aggression, we shall lose the peace in the 
Pacific. This war has been a grim and 
costly affair. If we follow the easy 
course of a soft peace, we are simply 
courting the disaster of a more terrible 
war in the future. 

In the case of Germany, we learned 
through our sad experiences since 1918 
that, where an entire people have been 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the idea 
that they possess some sort of superior- 
ity over all other peoples which destines 
them to rule the world by force and vio- 
lence, they cannot be purged of such 
philosophy by weak and half-hearted 
methods. After a second bloody lesson 
on the battlefield, we are trying a harsh 
peace in Germany in an effort to teach 
them that aggression does not pay. If 
we are to avoid the second costly lesson 
to Japan, we should profit by past ex- 
periences in the case of Germany to 
guide our dealings with her criminal 
Axis partner. There is no sound reason 
to believe that considerate treatment or 
appeasement will cause the Japs to see 
the error of renewed attempts at world 
conquest. If a harsh and retributive 
peace is proper in the case of Germany, 
it is likewise proper in the case of Japan. 
Any differentiation between them is 
illogical and fraught with danger. At 
the risk of being misunderstood as seek- 
ing to mitigate the German terms in any 
comparisons I may draw, which is far 
from my purpose, I assert that if there 
must be a difference in the treatment ac- 
corded Germany and Japan we should be 
sterner with the Japanese. I do not con- 
sider the slogan “Remember Pearl Har- 
bor” as a mere catch phrase to keep peo- 
ple on their jobs during the war. 

Holding these views, Mr. President, I 
was naturally concerned when I read the 
Potsdam declaration and saw the loop- 
holes which that document knocked in 
our previously announced and oft- 
reiterated policy of unconditional sur- 
render. On August 7, before the Japa- 
nese had ever offered their conditional 
acceptance of the Potsdam declaration, I 
telegraphed the President from my home 
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in Georgia to enter my vigorous protest 
against accepting any conditions offered 
by Japan in derogation of unconditional 
surrender which might be likely to allow 
the well-known aggressive spirit of the 
Japanese people to retain a breath of life, 

I wish to read the pertinent parts of 
that telegram: 

WInoeR, GA., August 7, 1945, 
The PRES'DENT, 
The White House: 

Permit me to respectfully suggest that we 
cease our efforts to cajole Japan into surren- 
dering in accordance with the Potsdam 
declaration. Let us carry the war to them 
until they beg us to accept their uncondi- 
tional surrender. The foul attack on Peayl 
Harbor brought us into war and I am unable 
to see any valid reason why we should be so 
much more considerate and lenient in deal- 
ing with Japan than with Germany. I 
earnestly insist Japan should be dealt with as 
harshly as Germany and that she should not 
be the beneficiary of a soft peace. The vast 
majority of the American people, including 
many sound thinkers who have intimate 
knowledge of the Orient, do not agree with 
Mr. Grew in his attitude that there is some- 
thing sacrosanct about Hirohito. He should 
go. We have no obligation to Shintoism. 
The contemptuous answer of the Japs to the 
Potsdam ultimatum justifies a revision of 
that document and sterner peace terms. 

If we do not have available a sufficient 
number of atomic bombs with which to finish 
the job immediately, let us carry on with TNT 
and fire bombs until we can produce them. 

* * * * * 

This was a total war as long as our enemies 
held all of the cards. Why should we change 
the rules now after the blood, treasure, and 
enterprise of the American people have given 
us the upper hand. Our pecple have not for- 
gotten that the Japanese struck us the first 
blow in this war without the slightest warn- 
ing. They believe that we should continue to 
strike the Japanese until they are brought 
groveling to their knees. We should cease our 
appeals to Japan to sue for peace. The next 
plea for peace should come from an utterly 
destroyed Tokyo. 


I believe that telegram expressed the 
views that the great majority of Ameri- 
can people held at that time. Since 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill had announced the policy of 
unconditional surrender at Casablanca, 
this demand had been debated through- 
out the country. The majority of the 
people had accepted the thesis that un-- 
conditional surrender was necessary if 
we were to secure the blessings of a 
permanent peace. This was true, al- 
though everyone knew that these drastic 
terms meant a longer war and greater 
losses than would a negotiated peace 
with either Germany or Japan. We 
were willing to take those losses now 
to avoid having to make all the sacri- 
fices involved in preparing for and fight- 
ing an entirely new war in the next 
generation. 

When the Japanese finally submitted 
their counter-proposals and conditions 
with respect to retaining their Emperor 
and form of government, the idea was 
generally disapproved. Reference to the 
newspapers of those days will show 
many editorials in leading publications 
warning against the dangers of keep- 
ing Hirohito. Our allies in the struggle, 
with the exception of England, were 
quoted as opposing any conditions in 
the Japanese surrender. The wounded 
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in the hospitals and the men in the serv- 
ice, including many on their way over- 
seas, were interviewed by newspaper- 
men, and the majority were opposed to 
accepting the conditions. Here are a 
few headlines taken at random from a 
daily newspaper of August 11, just after 
the Jap offer was announced: 

“Russia and China Frown on Jap 
Offer.” 

“Australians Oppose.” 

“Romulo Calls for Elimination of 
Hirohito.” : 

“Servicemen Want Emperor Hirohito 
D2posed.” 

“‘Blast Him Off Throne,’ Say Wound- 


” 





d. 

: Admiral Halsey was quoted as say- 
ing that the terms of the peace were a 
political question on which military men 
should keep quiet, but that it was his 
own personal view that it would be a 
mistake not to hang the Emperor. 

We were, at that time, in a position 
to enforce any demands made on Japan 
at comparatively little cost. The Japa- 
nese Navy was destroyed, and our ficets 
roamed the home waters of Japan with 
impunity, bombarding shore installa- 
tions with their guns. What was left of 
the Japanese Air Force was grounded. 
Our planes could carry their deadly 
cargoes of bombs and drop them with- 
out seeing any opposing craft. We had, 
at great expense, developed the atomic 
bomb, and, with it, could have laid waste 
to all of Japan. As a result of 4 years 
of sacrifice. we had forged such terrible 
instruments and forces of destruction 
that the Japanese could not long refuse 
to accept any terms we desired to im- 
pose. Our forces were finally assembled 
for the last blows. However, it was seen 
fit to accept the Japanese conditions 
and retain the Emperor for the time be- 
ing, with all of his hold on the minds 
and imaginations of the Japanese peo- 
ple, both as a supreme ruler and deity. 

I do not think that anyone would dis- 
pute the fact that every trend since we 
entered into the negotiations with the 
Japs for their surrender has demon- 
strated that Japan is to be dealt with in 
an entirely different fashion than Ger- 
many, and that the Japanese people are 
to be dealt with far more liberally and 
generously than the Germans. The iron 
hand applied in Germany threatens to 
become the velvet glove in Japan. Many 
news articles on the Japanese peace 
bluntly state that it is infinitely softer 
than that imposed on Germany. I have 
yet to hear the first reason advanced 
from any source, official or otherwise, as 
to why this distinction should be drawn. 
If any such reason exists, there are mil- 
lions of people in this country, who would 
like to hear it. ‘ 

Let us consider just a few of the many 
glaring comparisons which can be made 
between our treatment of the people of 
Germany and Japan. In the case of 
Germany, we brushed aside all peace 
feelers and continued the war until we 
had utterly destroyed the German armies 
and wiped out the last trace of the Nazi 
Government. Air power made a sham- 
bles of all their towns and cities, and 
the whole country was made a battle- 
fround. The German people are ruled 
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by the iron hand of the Allied military 
government. Large portions of their ter- 
ritory have been awarded to the victors, 
and from ten to twelve million German 
people are being uprooted from the only 
home they have ever known and crowded 
into a much shrunken area. There is 
no village in Germany, however remote, 
that has not experienced occupation by 
Allied soldiery. Defeat has been prop- 
erly brought home to the German peo- 
ple in a way seldom known by any 
nation. 

In the case of Japan, their government 
showed much procrastination and delay 
about even sending their envoys to re- 
ceive the terms of peace. They have 
over them no Allied military government. 
Every order issued to the Japanese people 
to guide their daily conduct goes out un- 
der the name and seal of the only gov- 
ernment they have ever known. The 
Emperor still reigns, and is treated with 
great deference. All their public func- 
tions continue. The banks, stores, steel 
mills, other industries, and schools never 
ceased operation. The Japanese news- 
papers and the radio have representa- 
tives to cover the landings and every 
movement of our troops and officials. In 
their news casts they have anticipated 
and successfully predicted every move- 
ment of our occupying forces before it 
was known to our own press and radio 
representatives. The Emperor, in his 
various messages to his people, has never 
used the word surrender or defeat. In 
his message to the Diet, he spoke only 
of the extraordinary measure. The Pre- 
mier of Japan assured the House of Peers 
that the war ended “solely through the 
benevolence of our Sovereign.” The 
Japanese people are being told on every 
hand that they have not been defeated, 
and the impression is being created that 
the Emperor has done the Allies a great 
favor by stopping the war. 

In Germany, the troops of the Allied 
Nations disarmed every German soldier 
and sailor and put them in barbed-wire 
pens as prisoners of war. In Japan, the 
huge home army, amounting to millions 
of men, is, in its own time, turning in 
their arms and equipment to their own 
officers. The majority of them will re- 
turn to their homes without ever having 
seen an Allied soldier or having experi- 
enced the ignominy of surrender and 
confinement. 

In Germany, we have taken any prop- 
erty that we have seen fit to take. Their 
great industrial establishments have 
been seized. The best of their industrial 
machinery has been awarded to Russia 
and our other allies. Where necessary, 
troops are quartered in private homes 
with the occupants being ejected to the 
streets. In Germany, we are enforcing 
labor of men, women, and children at the 
command of our armed forces. If they 
do not work, they can get no food. In 
Japan, announcement has been made, 
coming first, mind you, through Domei 
News Agency, that the people need not 
fear that there would be any interference 
whatever with their individual liberty 
and property rights. These are to be 
held inviolate. The Foreign Minister an- 
nounced to the world that Japan’s in- 
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dustries will be reestablished on a wide 
scale immediately. 


In the German peace it was provided 
that Germany should not be permitted 
to retain even one airplane or one ship of 
any kind or character. I understand that 
in Japan the commercial air lines are 
continuing to operate, and I have even 
seen news articles speculating on the 
amount of American tonnage we would 
find it necessary to turn over to the Japs. 
It is not stated whether it would be a gift 
or under some lend-lease arrangement. 

We have denounced the great German 
industrial combinations and their cartels 
and we have set about destroying them. 
In Japan, industry is as closely held ina 
few hands as has ever been in Germany, 
or anywhere else, but, if we adhere to the 
announced policy, we will be powerless to 
take any steps to dissolve the giant Japa- 
nese trusts. It must be borne in mind 
that Emperur Hirohito is probably the 
wealthiest individual in Japan and owns 
thousands of shares of stock in these 
great trusts and combines. So generous 
has been the outline of our treatment of 
Japan that it is not surprising to note a 
news dispatch from London that— 


JAP AND FAR EAST SECURITIES SOAR 


Lonpon, September 3.—Speculators and in- 
vestors celebrated the sixth anniversary of 
the start of World War II and the formal 
signing of the Japanese surrender tcday 
by scrambling to buy Japanese sterling 
Maa. % TF 

On the London Stock Exchange Japanese 
sterling bonds of 1924 spiralled up 614 pounds 
sterling to 38; the Jap loan of 1930 advanced 
6 pounds to 39, and the loans of 1910 and 1957 
advanced 5%4 pounds each to 32 and 36, re- 
spectively. South Manchurian 5s ran up 8'4 
pounds sterling to 63 and in the Chinese 
sterling group the Boxer loan advanced 314 
pounds to 92, while the loan of 1913 gained 
344 to 75. 

According to another press account, 
we must be trying to punish the Japs 
with consideration and kindness. We 
had scarcely commenced the occupation 
of Japan before we started distributing 
food to the Japanese people and candy 
and chewing gum to the Japanese chi'l- 
dren. Let me read from the United 
Press dispatch of September 5. It is en- 
titled: 

YANKS BEGIN TO FEED YOKOSUKA CIVILIANS— 
EVEN CANDY IS GIVEN TO JAP CHILDREN AS 
FOOD TRUCKS ARRIVE 
American occupation forces have begun to 

distribute food among the civilian residents 

of Yokosuka naval base. * * * 

Twenty trucks carrying filcur, wheat and 
canned goods arrived at the Yokosuka mu- 
nicipal office yesterday for distribution. An- 
other 16 truckloads of medicine, blankets, 
tea, and dried edible seaweed were dis- 
tributed today, and other vehicles distributed 
chocolate, biscuits, chewing gum, and candy 
drops to Japanese children in various parts 
of the city. 

It is ironical to note, Mr. President, 
that the adjoining column to this article 
is headlined: 

Jap cruelty kills 20,000 prisoners. 


It starts by saying: 

New stories of fantastic cruelties, starva- 
tion, and disease which caused the deaths.cf 
20,000 out of 56,000 Allied prisoners in Byrma 
were revealed yesterday. 
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And at the bottom there is a short ar- 
ticle from Yokohoma which states that 
some high unidentified competent mili- 
tary official has expressed grave doubt 
that we would ever be able to bring to 
justice the perpetrators of all these ter- 
rible atrocities. 

The extreme deference to Japanese 
sensibilities and the lengths to which our 
occupation forces are going to avoid of- 
fense is to me in some cases humiliating. 
The most striking example can be seen 
in the long-awaited and much publicized 
occupation of Tokyo. 

Our soldiers, sailors, and marines had 
fought their way from the steaming 
jungles of Guadalcanal and New Guinea 
through the islands of the Pacific and 
across the blood-bought soil of Okinawa, 
locking to that day when American mili- 
tary might would take over the city of 
Tokyo. 

What happened when our troops ar- 
rived? In the first place the command- 
ing officers of the Japanese forces in that 
area demanded that the entry of the 
American troops be postponed 72 hours 
beyond the time planned and announced. 
After acceding to this demand, the First 
Cavalry Division, a crack outfit that had 
proven itself in many battles, started to 
move into Tokyo to occupy the city with 
their flags and unit pennons flying. An 
order came down the line to furl all flags 
and pennons and to leave them behind. 

Mr. President, when I was in Australia 
in 1943 on a trip which I was privileged 
to make around the world to all the vari- 
ous theaters of military operations, I 
visited with the First Cavalry Division. 
It was one of the finest outfits I have ever 
seen. It was trained in Texas and about 
half of its personnel was from that State. 

The division had a Lone Star flag 
which they carried ashore with them 
on every flaming beach they wrested 
from the Japanese. ° In the thousands of 
foxhole and campfire bull sessions that 
these men had had on the thousand- 
mile bloody path to Tokyo, they had 
talked of the day when this Lone Star 
flag would wave triumphantly over 
Tokyo. The press accounts of the occu- 
pation state that, as soon as the flag 
made its appearance, the men were or- 
dered to furl it and get it out of sight 
immediately. : 

You can realize, Mr. President, the 
thoughts which must have raced through 
the minds of these men who had seen 
that this flag was good enough for their 
comrades to follow to their death in 
jungles and sandy atolls throughout the 
Pacific area while they were in combat, 
but its exhibition in Tokyo was forbidden 
for some reason with which I am not 
familiar, but apparently for the purpose 
of not offending the Japanese. 

This division left its tanks outside the 
city and quietly and inconspicuously, al- 
most surreptitiously, without flag or 
pennon, made its way into Tokyo as con- 
quering troops to occupy the city. 

Where did they go to enact the cere- 
monies which solemnized the taking over 
of this city by a conquering army? The 
newspapers had previously said that the 
American flag would be unfurled over 
the government building in Japan which 
housed the Diet, or Parliament of Japan. 
Instead, the flag was raised over the 
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American Embassy, an American build- 
ing, bought with American money, where 
the American flag was entitled to fly un- 
der international usage under any cir- 
cumstances except in time of war. The 
whole scene was more like the Dutch 
capturing Holland than a triumphal 
entry of American troops into a con- 
quered capital. Instead of getting any 
inspiration from the accounts of this 
proceeding, Mr. President, they brought 
to me a feeling of shame. It was said 
that a dignified occupation of Tokyo was 
desired. In my judgment it would have 
done more to improve Japanese mental 
attitude and caused them to accept de- 
feat if we had ordered Admiral Halsey 
to ride the Emperor’s white horse down 
the streets of Tokyo behind a brass band, 
even though it had been necessary to 
have four strong marines there to keep 
him in the saddle. 

I read the dispatch in the New York 
Times that the flag did not wave when 
if was raised, but it hung limply to the 
flagstaff, and I saw something in that 
statement that could be fearfully 
prophetic. 

We have pursued these soft, punish- 
with-kindness-and-consideration policies 
despite repeated warnings from the men 
who have led our forces into war as well 
as from the keen-eyed junior officers and 
men of the rank and file who have ob- 
served and dealt with the Japs, both dur- 
ing the war and after the signing of the 
agreement on the Missouri. The Aus- 
tralians, who have been in constant dan- 
ger from the Japs, have been highly crit- 
ical of what they call our soft-peace poli- 
cy. The Chinese, who perhaps know the 
Japs better than anyone else, have in- 
sisted on a rigorous occupation. Former 
Japanese leaders, native Japanese of ed- 
ucation and experience who have been 
driven from their homeland, have point- 
ed out the folly of an easy peace. I shall 
read a number of statements from those 
who should know which have appeared 
in the press in the last several days. 
They come from men who should have 
knowledge of the facts, and they are con- 
vincing to me that if we continue our 
present policies we are headed for com- 
plete failure and another war. Prac- 
tically all of them stress the importance 
of bringing home to the Japanese people 
the realization that they have been de- 
feated. 

General Chennault, who is one of the 
great heroes of this war, whatever may 
befall him in the War Department, is 
quoted in an Associated Press dispatch as 
looking with satisfaction on the dead 
war in Asia, but seeing danger in what he 
terms the Japanese “crossed-finger 
peace.” 

“The Japs are spiritually undefeated,” said 
the founder of the Flying Tigers and com- 
manding general of the succeeding China Air 
Task Force and Fourteenth Air Force. “They 
realized after the atomic bombings that they 
didn't make proper preparations for the war, 
They feel they won’t be defeated again.” 

General Chennault, once in first place on 
the Japanese list of war criminals with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as No. 2, declared the greatest 
potential danger was in leaving the Japanese 
Emperor in control. 


An article in the New York Times of 
September 1, 1945, is headed “Halsey cites 
peril of leniency to foe. Warns of an- 
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other war ‘from mawkish sentiment’ 
Japan’s complete defeat stressed”: 

Too lenient treatment of Japan will “Sure 
as death and taxes lead to another war,” the 
admiral said in a speech broadcast to the 
naval aviation anniversary dinner in Wash- 
ington. 


Here is a statement from this morn- 
ing’s New York Times, quoting Major 
Devereux, the gallant commander of 
the United States marines in the historic 
defense of Wake Island, as warning the 
United States about Japan. The head- 
line reads “Foe ‘Bowing and Scraping,’ 
He Says at Tokyo, But Is Different When 
‘On Top.’ ” 

Here is a statement from Admiral 
Carney, who is not the best known of 
our naval and military commanders, but 
is certainly one of the ablest. He was 
chief of staff for Admiral Halsey in all 
the operations in the southwest Pacific, 
It was my privilege to meet and know 
Admiral Carney when I was visiting with 
Admiral Halsey at his headquarters in 
New Caledonia in 1943. He is a man of 
unusual ability. The headline of this 
statement reads, “United States Must 
Prepare to Watch Japan for Years, Ad- 
miral Says.” 

Carney, chief of staff to Admiral William 
F, Halsey, commander of the Third Fleet, 
also believes there is no indication that 


Japan is undergoing or contemplating any 
spiritual reform. 


“The terriers have got to stay at the rat- 
hole—since we didn’t kill the rat,” Carney 
said. “These people think in terms of their 
grandchildren, and so must we.” 


Then he makes this very significant 
statement: 


Carney said he believed the prosecution 
of war criminals “should be conducted the 
same way as in Germany.” 


Here is a statement from a man who 
gave his life in his Nation’s service, Ad- 
miral McCain, one of the great heroes of 
this war, who finally succumbed to the 
exhaustion resulting from his heroic ef- 
forts as commander of Task Force No. 
38: 

PEARL Harsor, September 4.—‘“Japan’s war 
lords are not half-licked yet and are going 
to take a lot more killing in the future,” Vice 
Adm. John 8S. McCain, commander of Task 
Force 38, said today. 

“I don’t like to look in their eyes,” the ex- 
plosive leader of the Navy’s fast-striking car- 
riers said as he recalled the surrender cere- 
mony aboard the U. 8. S. Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay. 


“They were just measuring us—just like 
you measure a man when you're going to hit 
him the next minute. They don’t know 
they're licked yet. They don't know we are 
better men than they are.” 


Here is another article which appeared 
in the New York Times, which quotes an 
officer at Singapore: 


SINGAPORE OFFICER WARNS JAPANESE ARE STILL 
PERIL 


Srncapore, September 9.—The Japanese are 
trying to pretend to themselves and to others 
that they were not beaten, Lieut. Col. Frank 
Owen, press Officer for the Southeast Asia 
Command said today. 

“The Japanese have got to be shown they 
were beaten even if it means stamping on 
their toes in the peace or truce or whatever it 
is that has broken out in these parts,” Colone! 
Owen said. 

Japanese impudence was manifest from the 
start of the surrender he said and he. pre- 
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dicted that it would get worse if they were 


not humbled. 

“These people are saving face by spitting in 
ours,” he said. 

Unless the Japanese are made to realize 
their defeat and acknowledge it before the 
world and their own race, “then our sons also 
will pass into the furnace,” Colonel Owen 
concluded. 


Here is a statement from Gen. William 
C. Clement, commander of the marine 
forces occupying the Yokosuma area. 
The article is-entitled “Yanks Too Kind 
to Japs, General Clement Complains.” 

It is unnecessary to quote from Gen- 
eral Wainwright’s warning that it was 
necessary for us to be firm with these 
truculent men, because all the members 
of this body heard his warning when he 
delivered it here in person. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I heard General Wain- 
wright on the radio last night. Did the 
Senator hear him? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did. 

Mr. HATCH. Did the Senator hear 
what he said about occupying Japan? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did; and I heard 
what he said about pursuing a firm policy 
toward Japan, in addition to his recom- 
mendation as to the length of time Japan 
should be occupied. 

Mr. HATCH. If I correctly remember 
what the General said, he said that we 
would have to occupy Japan for at least 
20 years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iso understood him. I 
am not enough of a military man to know 
about the details of the occupation. We 
have advice on that subject ranging from 
that of General Eichelberger, who is in 
command of the occupation forces, who 
says that he thinks the troops should 
all be out in 1 year, to that of General 
Wainwright and others who, as indicated 
in these news articles, believe that the 
occupation should last over a long period 
of years. I can not qualify as a military 
expert, but I have very definite convic- 
tions as to the steps we should take to 
convince the Japanese people that they 
have been defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What would the 
Senator think of employing some Chinese 
troops in connection with ours in the 
occupation of Japan? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is my opinion that 
it would be a terrible mistake not to em- 
ploy some Chinese troops in the occupa- 
tion of the Japanese homeland. That 
would certainly assist in bringing home 
to the Japanese people the fact that they 
have been defeated. It would also en- 
able us to bring home American soldiers, 
whose places the Chinese could take. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I __ thoroughly 
agree, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Several divisions of 
Chinese troops were trained and equipped 
by the Americans at Ramgarh, in India. 
The planes which flew over the hump 
Carrying cargoes of war materials were 
loaded on the return trip with Chinese 
Soldiers who were brought out to be 
trained, All who have seen those troops 
In action say that they are well disci- 
plined and well trained, and the equal of 





almost any other troops. Certainly Chi- 
nese troops should be employed in the 
occupation. For my part, I should be 
perfectly willing to have our Russian 
allies furnish some troops for the occupa- 
tion of the mainland of Japan. I should 
also like to see some Filipino troops, who 
fought so heroically on Bataan, and who 
suffered with our men in the march of 
death, form a part of the occupation 
forces. I should like to see some of the 
Australian troops used in Japan. It 
would be nothing but poetic justice if 
we were to train and equip several divi- 
sions of Koreans and let them go into 
Japan and form a part of the armies of 
occupation. That would show the Japa- 
nese that the defeat of such governments 
as they have had in the past was not 
wholly an American movement but that 
the whole world was determined to put 
down banditry and brigandage among 
nations and punish attempts to over- 
whelm people by force in a lust for world 
power and world conquest. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. PreSident, I 
should like to say that I agree with the 
sentiment the Senator has expressed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I had not concluded the 
warnings. I hold in my hand a state- 
ment from London, quoting from the 
British press, expressing alarm at the 
tone of Japanese broadcasts informing 
the Japanese people of their defeat. I 
have already said that Emperor Hiro- 
hito has never used the words “surren- 
der” or “defeat” in any of his statements, 
nor did the Japanese Premier in address- 
ing the House of Peers. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Before the distin- 
guished Senator cencludes his statement 
about the use of Chinese and Korean 
trocps to police the Japanese—with 
which statement I wholly agree, and I 
think that the sooner that is done the 
more quickly it will help us with our de- 
mobilization problems—I should like to 
ask whether the Senator cares to express 
an observation whether that could be 
done at a rate relative to the desired 
speed of demobilization, or does the Sen- 
ator care to express his views regarding 
the number of American soldiers it would 
take within a reasonable time over there 
to accomplish our purpose, namely, to 
get the boys home? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that is 
a military matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wonder whether the 
Senator cares to make any statement 
regarding it, in view of General Mac- 
Arthur’s statement published this 
morning. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am familiar with 
General MacArthur’s statement. While 
it is gratifying to me, I must say that 
this statement about the use of 200,000 of 
our troops in Japan is very startling. I 
hope he will agree to use in Japan, Chi- 
nese, Korean, Australian, and English 
troops, to show the people of Japan that 
the whole world has condemned and con- 
tinues to condemn the horrible crimes 
they have committed and their inex- 
cusable aggressions. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator agree 
that the occupation probably could be 
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carried out by policing by Chinese sol- 
diers and the soldiers of other. of our 
Allies, just as well as by our own soldiers? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam in favor of using 
other soldiers so far as possible, because 
any Member of the Senate cannot fail 
but be impressed with the overwhelming 
desire of the people of this country to 
get the boys back home, and any Mem- 
ber of the Senate can tell from his mail 
eech morning that the boys themselves 
are just as enthusiastic as are their 
families, if not more so, that they be re- 
turned home. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
statement to which I referred, from the 
British press, cuotes the Japanese siate- 
ments as follows: 


We have lost but this is temporary. Our 
mistake was lack of material strength and 
necessary scientific knowledge and equip- 
ment—this mistake we must amend. 


I read further from the article: 


The Yorkshire Post detected in Emperor 
Hirohito’s speech “a double meaning,” and 
called it “in fact an apologia of that regime 
which is now supposed to have come to an 
end. Early ground is already being prepared 
for the resurgence of the old aggressive 
Japan,” the Post added. 


In Australia a broadcast by the De- 
partment of Information called Emperor 
Hirohito’s radio address to the Japanese 
people the first threat to peace. I read 
from the broadcast: 


It is not the speech of a defeated man 
leading a defeated nation. It is the speech 
of a defiant man leading a defiant nation, 
conscious that he and the militarists he 
represents retain intact their whole appa- 
mam... * %. * 

The speech was diabolically clever. It is 
the beginning of a flood of open and secret 
propaganda whereby the imperial household, 
generals, admirals, and the rest will try to 
convince the Japanese people the war was 
never really lost, but merely an unfortunate 
episode in carrying out the eternal policy of 
Japanese aggrandizement, which will be re- 
sumed very scon. 


Here is an article from a Japanese, a 
man who was born in Japan, a member 
of one of the three leading families of the 
Japanese Empire. His name is Mattsuo 
Suzuki, and this interview was given in 
Boston: 


Mr. Suzuki, whose forbears have held the 
most prominent positions in the Japanese 
Government, pointed out that Japan, the 
Emperor has intimated, believes that she sur- 
rendered to the atomic bomb rather than to 
superior military force. his face-saving 
technique, he said, may cause dire trouble 
for the Allies’ occupation and the future of 
Asia. 

A Christian who believes that he can never 
return to his native land, Mr. Suzuki said: 
“Look at the Emperor's proclamation, which 
declares that Japan has given in for the sake 
of humanity. He makes no mention of sur- 
render. He cannot do so, because he is 
looked upon as a god, and gods do not sur- 
render. Mere men do, but the deity cannot. 
So his people will continue to revere him as 
a great savior of mankind.” 

Mr. Suzuki added that it must be kept 
in mind that Japan’s official Shinto faith had 
the sword as one of its three symbols, and 
that a tenet of the Japanese educational sys- 
tem regarded revenge as virtually a duty. 

“Unless Japan is strongly handled,” he 
said, “the people will say that they were 
never defeated and that they can work with 
chemicals and atoms, too, for the next war.” 
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Mr. President, I have before me an ar- 
ticle by Maj. George Fielding Eliot 
quoting Owen Lattimore, a distinguished 
expert on far eastern affairs, and a Maj. 
Thomas Mesereau, who did not claim to 
be an expert on Japanese affairs, but 
gave his first-hand impressions, namely, 
that the Japanese mentality is very far 
from accepting the fact of defeat. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

NEW FALSE FACE 
(By Maj. George Fielding Eliot) 

We were given some good advice yesterday 
about our policy toward Japan, and we had 
some concrete evidence that this advice was 
really very good indeed. 

The advice came from two very different 
sources. 

In Baltimore, the distinguished and ex- 
perienced expert on far eastern affairs, Owen 
Lattimore, warned us that the objectives of 
the Japanese industrialists and court advis- 
ers are the same as the objectives of the 
militarists. 

“The only difference is,” said he, “that 
the civilians and industrialists are the go- 
slow crowd about aggression, while the mili- 
tarists are the go-fast crowd.” He Said that 
no real democracy in Japan would be possible 
until the grip of this gang was broken, but 
that once this was done there exist in Japan 
the elements of ‘a genuine, spontaneous, and 
thoroughly Japanese movement which would 
substitute for the Emperor a real republic.” 

He warned that this will take time, and 
that we should be careful because the indus- 
trialists and their friends “are better pre- 
pared for defeat than we are for victory. 
They already have put their collaborationist 
team in the field,” he said. “They are going 
to be awfully good boys with the Americans” 
and thus they hope to be left in power under 
the cover of a pseudo-democcracy along the 
lines of the existing constitution, with all 
real power left in their hands. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, a young Amer- 
ican cfficer arrived after a record flight from 
Japan. He was Maj. Thomas A. Mesereau, 
23 years old, who commanded the first bat- 
talion of American troops to land on Japan- 
ese soil (the Third Battalion, One Hundredth 
and Eighty-eighth Parachute Regiment of the 
One Hundred and Tenth Airborne Division). 
I am sure Major Mesereau would not claim 
to be an expert on Japanese affairs, but he 
gave his first-hand impressions, which seem 
to point in the same direction as Mr. Lat- 
timore’s warning. The Japanese, he Said, 
bowed and smiled and complied with all re- 
quesis. They acted about the way they 
would if they’d just lost a ball game, he 
said. “In my opinion,” he added, “If we 
want to change the Japanese to our way of 
thought, occupation may have to last 20 
yeers.’ 

As to the evidence, it is contained in a 
United Press dispatch from Tokyo which tells 
us that “the Japanese people will vote in a 
general election January 12 to 31, 1946, to 
satisfy the terms of the Potsdam declara- 
tion calling for a freely elected democratic 
government in Japan.” 

The pattern is very Clear. 

The same old gang around the Emperor 
are hard at work trying to make fools of us. 
The civilian ministers and the industrial- 
ists—the go-slow boys—have for the moment 
gotten the upper hand and are pushing their 
military colleagues into the background tem- 
porarily, of course. The present purpose is 
a nice job of window-dressing, of winning 
sympathy, of “being awfully good boys,” so 
as to get this unpleasant occupation business 
over with as quickly and painlessly as pos- 
sible. 
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They actually appear to think that we will 
believe that democracy can be born in Japan 
by next January, and that being born, it can 
exist and flourish under the terms of the 
present constitution. We are to be persuaded 
that just as the imperial authority was neces- 
sary to get the Japanese armed forces to sur- 
render, so the imperial authority can next 
be used to establish democracy in Japan by 
a rescript from the throne. 

It cannot be done that way and if we al- 
low ourselves to be persuaded that it can— 
in order to bring our boys home and get a 
tedious burden off our shoulders—we shall 
be throwing away all that we fought for and 
that many thousands of young Americans 
died for: The chance that victory has given 
us to make a better, more peaceful world. 
It will take longer than from now to next 
January, by a good deal, to enable the “demo- 
cratic potential” which (as Mr. Lattimore 
assures us) does exist in Japan, to organize 
itself, to formulate a really substantial pro- 
gram, and to lay the foundations for a trust- 
worthy Japanese democracy. The present 
leaders of Japan do not wish to see this hap- 
pen. If it does, the whole system under which 
the few have, for their own advantage, ruled 
the many dn Japan throughout all recorded 
Japanese history will be swept away. 

Let us make no mistake about this matter. 
The Emperor, as an individual, hardly counts 
at all. What does count is the group about 
him, the barons of great wealth, the military 
leaders, the court advisers with their inherit- 
ance of rigid tradition. They are all part of 
a system inherently military and feudal in 
its nature, under which nothing which could 
be called a true democracy can exist. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I also 
have before me a United Press dispatch 
from San Francisco regarding a broad- 
cast from Tokyo. It says that an under- 
ground movement exists in Japan. The 
article quotes Radio Broadcaster Norman 
Paige, and it reads, in part, as follows: 

“There is an underground movement here 
in Japan,” Paige said. ‘Presumably it is be- 
ing developed by the former war lords.” 

Paige, who is living in Yokohama with a 
family of so-called liberal Japanese, said they 
were continually warning him that the 
United States must be more stern with the 
Japanese, must oust the present political 
regime and the military-minded who do 
remain in power in Japan. 

“Through sources not now disclosable,” 
Paige said, “I have learned that this clique 
has no thought of accepting defeat. Its 
course is an underground idea not yet in- 
cluding sabotage of bridges, depots, garri- 
sons, or of inflicting physical harm on Ameri- 
cans. On the contrary, it is stipulated that 
the members will give every sign of obedi- 
ence now.” 

Mr. President, I could read any num- 
ber of similar statements, but I think 
that those which I have read are suffi- 
cient to establish the fact that there are 
grave apprehensions in the minds of 
thousands of well-informed and intel- 
ligent persons who are dealing with this 
question that most drastic steps must be 
resorted to in order to convince the Japa- 
nese of their complete defeat. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do not believe the 
Senator could have more nearly calcu- 
lated to satisfy the desires of poetic jus- 
tice than by his suggestion that there 
should be an increasing infiltration into 
Japan of representatives of some of the 
occupied countries of the Orient, such, 
for example, as China, the Philippines, 
and Korea, in particular, and that their 
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troops might be associated with ours in 
the occupation of Japan in order that 
those who are familiar with the problems 
of occupation at first hand, as the coun- 
tries to which I have referred have been 
familiar for the past 3 or 4 or 8 years, 
may be able to measure out justice in 
connection with the problem with which 
they are faced. } 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have already ex- 
pressed my whole-hearted approva) of 
the use.of troops of the nationalities re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Maine, 
such as troops of the Philippines, Russia, 
and England, in the eccupation of Japan. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The ones which are 
being used comprise only a few divisions 
of Chinese, a few Filipinos, and perhaps 
some of the Koreans. 

Mr. RUSSELL. To use the exact 
phrase of the Senator from Maine, it 
would be poetic justice for the Koreans, 
in particular, to take part in the occupa- 
tion. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish to associate 
myself completely with that idea, and at 
the same time impress every Member of 
this body with the necessity of giving en- 
couragement to the return of our youth. 
Two purposes would be accomplished at 
one time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
Georgia for having made a worth-while 
and an able speech upon this subject. I 
agree with the sentiments which have 
been expressed by him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, wil!! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
have anything to say with reference to 
the treatment of the Zaibatsus? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not intend to zo 
into that subject in any detail. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask the Senator 
if, during any of his research which he 
has made, he has seen any evidence of a 
policy on our part of eliminating control 
of the Zaibatsus in perhaps the same way 
as we will eliminate control of the so- 
called war criminals. I am referring to 
the elimination of their actual physical 
existence. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have seen no evi- 
dence whatever that the Zaibatsus were 
being designated as war criminals. [ 
may state that some of the citizens of 
Germany, such as Hugo Sitinnes ani 
other industrialists who forged tools of 
war to be used by the German people, 
have already been arrested, and some of 
them are being placed on trial. How- 
ever, if there has been any designation 
of their counterparts in Japan as war 
criminals, I have not discovered it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not seen 
any such designation either. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe it would be a 
terrible mistake not to place them on 
trial. ~ 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Can the Senator 
recall how many persons MacArthur has 
already designated as war criminals? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The first list which he 
furnished contained the names of 47 per- 
sons, and yesterday’s newspapers state:! 
that approximately 29 on that list had 
been arrested. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that it is important that 
Japan should be included in our policy 
of elimination so far as its Emperor is 
concerned? He is merely the leader of 
the Government, and when we speak of 
the Emperor we mean the whole Japa- 
nece system of government which cen- 
ters around him, 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my discussion on 

that subject I referred to the entire sys- 
tom of government centering around and 
functioning thrcugh the Imperial house- 
101d. 
a FULBRIGHT. I think the Em- 
peror should be dealt with in the treat- 
ment which is to be accorded the gov- 
ernment as such. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. : 

Mr. President, I had reached the point 
in my remarks where I was saying that 
while it seems that a slightly stiffer pol- 
icy has been put into effect in Japan we 
have undertaken to censor the Domei 
News Agency. Of course, the Germans 
are not allowed to have any newspaper, 
much less a news agency, since our forces 
invaded and took control of Germany. 
We have taken other steps as well, which 
indicate some tightening of the policy 
originally established. However, in my 
judgment, the feeling has been nurtured 
in Japan that the present occupancy of 
that nation is merely an armistice, and 
that they have not been defeated, that 
the only step which will bring home to 
them in convincing terms that their 
armies have been defeated, that their 
navy has been destroyed, and that they, 
in common with all other aggressors, 
must pay for their aggressiveness, is to 
put Emperor Hirohito on trial as a war 
criminal That is what I am advocating 
in my remarks as the step which the 
Allies should take. Failure to put the 
Emperor on trial. would be a tragic mis- 
take. Hirohito is the head and heart 
of Japanese imperialism. He is one of 
the greatest aggressors of history. In- 
numerable crimes of indescribable horror 
against the helpless and the inoffensive 
have been committed in his name and for 
his sake. He is the symbol of state 
and church used by the war lords in gen- 
erating Japanese fanaticism. He is the 
god-Emperor, in the direction of whose 
imperial palace millions of Japanese 
faced and prostrated themselves in the 
dust in abject apology for their failure 
to kill enough Americans to win the war, 
The Japanese newspapers said that the 
tears flowed unchecked as they sought 
lorgix _— because their efforts were not 
enough, 

If we are to bring home to the Japa- 
nese the error of their ways and the 
magnitude of their defeat, it is impera- 
lve that Hirohito be tried as any other 
human who has sinned against human- 
ity. In this way we can use the blind 
worship of the Emperor, as a god, studi- 
ously cultivated for some 80 years, to 
lay the foundations of a lasting peace. 
His trial as an ordinary human will strip 
him of the false divinity with which he 
has been cloaked, and the Japanese peo- 
ple can see how they have been duped 
in having sacrificed themselves for a 
Pewor-seeking tyrant posing as a god. 
it we were to leave.this arch criminal 
upon his throne without even trying him 


for his crimes, we will forever perpetuate 
the fiction of his godliness and the myth 
that he is the Son of Heaven. 

No public announcement as to our in- 
tcntions has appeared in the press, but 
radio broadcasts have stated that a de- 
cision had been reached to make no 
charges against Hirohito. The fact that 
his name does not appear on the first 
announced list of Japanese war crimi- 
nals, and the circumstances surrounding 
our general policy in Japan, indicate that 
there is a grave danger that Hirohito 
may be absolved of his guilt without a 
trial. This must not happen. If we fail 
to try Hirohito we will surely sow the 
seed of a future war. The inconsistency 
of such a position would brand’ us as a 
nation of hypocrites if we try, convict, 
and punish any lesser war criminal any- 
where else. Surely, no reason remains 
for us to pursue such a policy of folly. 

Every word and every act of Hirohito 
since the start of the negotiations to end 
the war Les been skillfully designed to 
achieve two end.. The first has been to 
strengthen the myth of his divinity and 
the other is to lay the groundwork for 
the belief throughout Japan that Japan 
did not lose the war. He and his min- 
isters in their talks to the Japanese peo- 
ple have attributed the end of the war 
solely to his great magnanimity and 
benevolence. They have stated that-only 
these fine attributes of character caused 
him to order his people to desist from 
the slaughter of their enemies. We have 
done little or nothing to discourage or 
to disprove this propaganda. While the 
war was in progress we were careful not 
to bomb the Imperial Palace, or say an 
unkind word about the Emperor in our 
propaganda. fince the so-called sur- 
render we have treated him’ with the 
greatest delicacy and respect. No ac- 
cursed foreign unbeliever has been per- 
mitted to even fix his eyes upon his sa- 
cred being. None has been allowed in 
his heavenly presence. His sacred for- 
tune, reputed to be the largest in the 
Japanese Empire, is apparently not to be 
touched by profane hands. No order has 
been issued to the Japanese people ex- 
cept under his seal and in his name. 

If Hiiohito is not dealt with as the 
o.dinary war criminal in Germany and 
Japan, it will be accepted history in 
Japan within the next 5 years that the 
great Japanese Army was on the verge 
of overwhelming all its adversaries, and 
would have shortly done so but for the 
benevolence of the son of heaven. 

The German armies of 1918 had suf- 
fered greater losses by far in men than 
the Japanese have lost in this war, and 
the Germans are certainly as intelligent 
as the Japs. It took only a few years for 
a corporal to convince the German peo- 
ple that their armies had never been 
defeated. Can we fail to heed the warn- 
ings found in almost every word and act 
of the military leaders of Japan that 
they intend to attack us again as soon as 
they catch their breath? How can we ex- 
pect the average Jap, steeped as he al- 
ready is in the invincibility of the god- 
Emperor system, ever to accept defeat, 
if it is to be constantly dinned in his ears 
that the whole world arrayed against 
the Emperor accepted the theory of his 
divinity, and that, despite the advantages 
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of overwhelming force and the atomic 
bomb, none had dared .to profane the 
person or the prerogatives of the Son of 
Heaven? Japanese faith in all the mum- 
mery and hum-buggery attached to 
£hintoism would then be made complete. 
Japanese determination to bring the 
whole world under his imperial domina- 
tion, and get revenge on those who hed 
troubled him, will be revived and 
strengthened if we allow this to occur. 

We cannot except Hirohito from trial 
as a wer criminal and maintain our pres- 
tige abroad or retain our self-respect at 
heme. The Government of the United 
States has been more insistent upon the 
trial and punishment of war criminals 
than any of our allies have been. We 
called Justice Robert Jackson from the 
highest court of our land and commis- 
sicned him to prosecute the war crimi- 
nals of Germany. There was delay and 
disagreement in reaching an agreement 
with our allies as to methods and policy. 
Justice Jackson threatened that the 
United States would pursue the prose- 
cutions alone if our allies did not col- 
laborate. This finally brought about a 
solemn agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and France, signed August 
8, which defines the various acts which 
constitute crimes and the classes of per- 
sons the Tribunal shall try. 

I wish to read a few excerpts from the 
Constitution of the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal, which cast some light 
upon the case of Hirohito. The consti- 
tution undertakes to define what are in- 
ternational crimes subjecting a person to 
trial before the International Tribunal. 
I read now from the Constitution of the 
International Military Tribunal, agreed 
to by the four powers: 

The following acts, or any of them, are 
crimes coming.within the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal for which there shall be individual 
responsibility: 

(A) Crimes against peace: Namely, plan- 
ning, preparation, initiation, cr waging of a 
war of aggression, cr a war in violation of 
international treatics, agreements, or assur- 
ances, or participation in a common plan or 
conspiracy for the accomplishment of any of 
the forescing. 

(B) War crimes: Namely, violations of the 
laws or customs of war. f£uch violations 
shall inc.ude, but not be limited to murder, 
ill-treatment, or deportation to slave labor 
or for any other purpose of Civilian popu- 
lation of, or in, occupied territory, murder 
or ill-treatment of prisoners of war, or per- 
sons on the seas, killing of hostages, plunder 
of public or private property, wanton ce- 
struction of cities, towns, or villages, cr dev- 
astation not justified by military necessity. 

(C) Crimes against humanity: Namely, 
murder, extermination, enslavement, depor- 
tation, and other inhumane acts committed 
egainst any civilian population, before or 
during the war; or persecutions on political, 
racial, or religious grounds in execution cf, 
or in connection with, any crime within the 
jurisdiction of the Tribunal, whether or not 
in violation of the domestic law of the coun- 
try where perpetrated. Leaders, organizers, 
instigators, and accompiices participating in 
the formulation or execution of a common 
plan or conspiracy to commit any of the fore- 
going crimes are responsible for all acts per- 
formed by any person in execution of such 
plan. 


It is readily apparent, Mr. President, 
that tens of thousands of indictmenis 
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based on these criminal statutes, to which 
our country is a party, if not the author, 
could be brought against Hirohito for 
crimes against the peace, for war crimes 
and crimes against humanity. 

These definitions have been solemnly 
agreed to on the part of the Government 
of the United States. We have ap- 
pointed a judge to sit upon this tribunal 
in Germany and prosecute crimes. What 
a travesty on justice it would be to 
apply one policy in Germany and an en- 
tirely different policy in Japan. 

Hirohito is not exempt because of his 
official position, because in the writing 
of this constitution, in article VII, our 
country has solemnly agreed: 

The official position of defendants, whether 
as heads of state or responsible officials in 
Government departments, shall not be con- 
sidered as freeing them from responsibility 
or mitigating punishment. 


I ask that article VIII be printed; be- 
cause it provides that the fact that a man 
may have acted under orders of his gov- 
ernment is no excuse in a prosecution 
under this criminal code. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
VILLE in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Art. 8. The fact that the defendant acted 
pursuant to order of his Government, or of 
a supérior, shall not free him from respon- 
sibility, but may be considered in mitigation 
of punishment if the tribunal determines 
that justice so requires. 


Mr. President, many of the witnesses 
against Hirohito who could testify to 
these thousands of indictments have had 
their voices stilled by death, but there 
are other thousands, and we read their 
reports ir every newspaper, who are Still 
alive and who should be permitted to 
deliver their testimony upon a trial of 
thisman. He has been a superaggressor 
and has violated many international 
treaties. I have little patience with 
those apologists for the Emperor who 
state that he is a mere figurehead, a kind- 
hearted man who has been victimized by 
the Japanese war lords. I have even 
less with those who claim that he should 
not be disturbed because he is the Jap- 
anese god. 

This man is no simple dupe who has 
been usec by bad men. He is the su- 
preme power in Japan. The Japanese 
people have demonstrated that they fol- 
low. him, either into war or from war to 
peace, with the same unquestioning obe- 
dience. His status as head of the state 
is fixed by the Constitution of Japan, 
and the international code says that the 
head of the state shall not escape re- 
sponsibility by virtue of that fact. This 
basic iaw, which has been in force since 
1889, confers almost unlimited powers 
and makes him the absolute arbiter of 
all Japanese policies, both foreign and 
domestic. Article IV of the Constitu- 
tion of Japan declares: 

The Emperor is the head of the Empire, 
combining in himself the rights of sover- 
eignty and exercises them according to the 
provisions of the present constitution. 


Article XI of the constitution says: 


The Emperor has the supreme command 
of the Army and Navy. 
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Article XII provides that— 


The Emperor determines the organization 
and standing of the Army and Navy. 


This is article XIII: 


The Emperor declares war, makes peace, 
and concludes treaties. 


And article XIV: 
The Emperor declares a state of siege. 


No move absolute power can possibly 
be vested in any ruler than that which 
was possessed by this man. 

No one can deny he is the head of the 
Japanese state. 

Article 7 of the Constitution of the 
International Military Tribunal reads as 
follows: 

Art. 7. The official position of defendants, 
whether as heads of state or responsible offi- 
cials in Government departments, shall not 
be considered as freeing them from resnon- 
sibility or mitigating punishment. 


If we are not to make ourselves ridic- 
ulous, we cannot excuse Hirohito from 
trial. He is the head of a state. 

I would refer those American apolo- 
gists for the Emperor who seek a soft- 
handed and soft-headed policy toward 
him on the theory that he was a kind- 
hearted man who merely did what. he 
was told to do to article 8 of the same 
constitution: 

Art. 8. The fact that a defendant acted 
pursuant to order of his government, or of a 
superior, shall not free him from responsi- 
bility, but may be considered in mitigation 


of punishment if the tribunal determines 
that justice so requires. 


So, even accepting the arguments of 
these apologists, which to me has utterly 
no validity, Hirohito should be tried as 
8 war criminal. 

Now, let us examine briefly some of 
the record of this man who is now seek- 
ing to escape the consequences of his 
acts by posing as a great humanitazian 
who ended the war solely on grounds of 
benevolency. I shall not restate them 
all. These are all matters of common 
knowledge throughout the world. Hiro- 
hito was the head of the Japanese state 
when Japan began her most recent 
career of aggression in 1931 by snatch- 
ing Manchuria from China and setting 
it up as the puppet state of Manchukuo, 
No word or action of his indicated any 
criticism of this act of unprovoked ag- 
gression. On the contrary, he approved 
of it and benefited personally in prestige 
and financial gain from the seizure of 
Manchuria. 

He was Emperor during the period 
when his long career of aggression 
against China culminated in 1937 with 
the manufactured incident which re- 
sulted in the invasion of that unhappy 
land, with the accompanying murder 
and torture of uncounted millions of the 
peaceful Chinese people. He publicly 
supported this policy of ruthlessness 
against China, and, in the military uni- 
form and regalia of commander in chief, 
reviewed and encouraged the Japanese 
troops who were being directed to a cam- 
paign of unspeakable barbarism. 

He was the head of the Japanese state 
in September 1940 when Japan entered 
into the Axis with Italy and Germany, 
binding all three of these brigand states 
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to stand together and collaborate ip 
their unholy attempt at world conquest, 

He was the absolute ruler of Japan 
and the director of the destiny of the 
Japanese people in 1941 when envoys 
were sent to the United States in the 
false guise of peace, but with the pur. 
pose of lulling us into a false sense of 
security so that the armed forces he 
commanded could strike with impunity 
the foul blow at Pear! Harbor. This 
man, whom ve are now told loves peace, 
followed the treacherous attack of his 
armed force by an imperial rescript, de- 
claring war on the United States of 
America and the British Empire, in the 
following far-from-peace-loving words: 

We, by the grace of heaven, Emperor of 
Japan, seated on the throne of a line un- 
broken for ages eternal, enjoin upon ye, our 
loyal and brave subjects: 

We hereby declare war on the United Stxtes 
of America and the British Empire. The 
men and officers of our army and navy shal] 
do their utmost in prosecuting the war, our 
public servants of various departments shall 
perform faithfully and diligently their ap- 
pointed tasks, and all other subjects of curs 
shall pursue their respective duties; the en- 
tire nation with a united will shall mo- 
bilize their total strength so that nothing 
will miscarry in the attainment of our war 
aim. 


In this hour of charges and recrimina- 
tions in Japan it was interesting to note 
this morning that in their effort to de- 
fend Tojo it was stated that the rescript 
was signed by the Emperor several days 
before the attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
was only issued after that.attack had 
been accomplished. So much (or 
whether or not he is an aggressor. 

Coming now to the other crimes which 
are defined in this international consti- 
tution. During the course of the war, 
both before and after we became in- 
volved in it, the Japanese forces under 
his supreme command pursued a policy 
of unparalleled barbarism against those 
people he had designated in his imperial 
rescript as enemies. It is meedless, Mr. 
President, to recount all the horrors of 
Bataan and Corregidor and the March of 
Death. All of us who listen on the radio 
or read the newspapers at any time 
could not fail to know these stories of 
the cruelties and brutalities committed 
there. 

Not a single American, whether sol- 
dier or civilian, captured by the Japs, 
has failed to report acts of diabolical] and 
shocking cruelty practiced without dis- 
crimination on all who were so unfortu- 
nate as to fall into their hands. 

These outrages were so numerous and 
so shocking that during the course of the 
war, the United States alone found it 
necessary to direct to Hirohito and his 
government 240 different protests against 
acts of brutality and bestiality practiced 
against our citizens. Since the pesti- 
lential Japanese prisons have given up 
their maimed, beaten, and brutalized vic- 
tims, we know that the acts protesied 
constitute only a small part of the out- 
rages perpetrated upon American cill- 
zens in Hirohito’s name. Not a single 


reply from these 240 protests to Hiro- 
hito’s imperial government display tite 
great humanitarian qualities which H!- 
rohito’s defenders how attribute to lim. 
When the Japanese soldiers stuck their 
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payonets in the bellies of wounded ma- 
rines, they shouted “Blood for the Em- 
peror!” That battle cry resounded on 
many bloody fields. Never once did Hiro- 
hito disclaim this American blood or as- 
cert his love for peace until the forces of 
vengeance closed in to threaten his safe- 
ty, his vast personal fortune and his 
throne. 

Tojo has been denounced as the es- 
ser.ce of evil. We are even now under- 
taking to save him from his attempted 
cuicide to try him as a war criminal, I 
wculd be the last to delay for one sec- 
ond the punishment he richly deserves, 
but Tojo was acting for Hirohito and in 
his name. 

We are told that the Japanese people 
openly express their contempt for Tojo. 
This is because he did not kill himself 
when hirohito took his portfolio after 
the capture of Saipan. Be it remembered 
that Tojo was dismissed in disgrace by 
Hirohito not because he was a criminal, 
blood-thirsty beast, but because he had 
failed in his objective. The objective 
in which he failed was to carry out Hiro- 
hito’s imperial command ordering him 
to bring the United States and Great 
Britain to their knees in ignominious de- 
feat. 

With the announcement of the Consti- 
tution of the International Military Tri- 
bunal, Justice Jackson issued a statement 
on the general policies of the Govern- 
ment of the United Stetes with respect to 
war criminals. I wish to read certain 
extracts from that statement: 

For the first time, four of the mcst power- 
ful nations have agreed not only upon the 
principle of liability for war crimes and crimes 
of persecution, but also upon the principle 
of individual responsibility for the crime of 
attacking the international peace. 

Repeatedly, nations have united in abstract 
declarations that the launching of aggressive 
war is illegal. They have condemned it by 
treaty. But now we have the concrete ap- 
plication of these abstractions in a way which 
ought to make clear to the world that those 
who lead their nations into aggressive war 
face individual accountability for such acts. 

The definitions under which we will try 
the Germans are general definitions. They 
impose liability upon war-making statesmen 
of all countries alike. The actions of masses 
of men are the result of their thinking. If 
we can cultivate in the world the idea that 
egeressive war-making is the way to the pris- 
oner’s dock rather than the way to honors, 
we will have accomplished something toward 
making the peace more secure. 

* He * * u 

We must not allow ourselves to be drawn 
into a trial of the causes of the war, for our 
position is that no grieyances of policies will 
Justify resort to aggressive war. It is utterly 
renounced and condemned as an instrument 
of policy. 

_ I therefore want to make clear to the Amer- 
ican people that we have taken an important 
ste) forward in this instrument in fixing 
individual responsibility of war mongering, 


among whatever peoples, as an international 
crime, 





If that statement be true as to the 
policy in Europe, it should be all the 
more true in the Far East; and a con- 
sistent policy demands that this court 
proceed to try Hirohito. It would be the 
greatest mistake in this Nation’s history 
to leave this man on the throne, retain- 
ing in defeat the prestige and deification 
that was his in victory. He must be 
haled before an honest court for a fair 


trial. If we fail to try Hirohito and 
would be consistent, we would have to 
look up Hitler to apologize to him for the 
destruction of Berchtesgaden and the 
chancelery, and restore to Goering and 
the lesser lights their freedom, their 
baubles, and their batons. 

It is my judgment that, if we fail to 
bring Hirohito to trial as a common 
war criminal, any steps we may take to 
create a democracy in Japan are doomed 
to failure. It is impossible for a democ- 
racy to grow and flourish in an atmos- 
phere of absolutism that is embroidered 
with the myth of divinity which has been 
attached to him. 

We have demonstrated that we are 
the most powerful Nation on earth in 
waging war. We are now faced with the 
test as to whether or not, after the vic- 
tory has been won, we can use our 
strength and prestige in the cause of in- 
suring a permanent peace. We must 
not fail to measure up to our responsi- 
bilities in assuring that the world will 
be spared the catastrophe of another 
and more horrible war. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have concluded my 
remarks, but I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am very glad that I have been privileged 
to hear this very able and thorough 
analysis and discussion of one of the 
most vital issues which now confronts 
this Government. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Georgia for this timely 
and forceful address, and for the coun- 
sel that has been given not only to the 
membership of this body, but to the Na- 
tion. I wholeheartedly agree with every 
conclusion and every sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Georgia. 
Mr. President, I believe that the press 
of this Nation could render no better 
public service to the American people 
than to print tomorrow the full text of 
the Senator’s remarks. The American 
people are much concerned about this 
question, and rightly so. 

Inasmuch as the Senator has made 
such a thorough study of the subject 
and has given us such a complete analy- 
sis of the situation, I should like to ask 
him if, in the review and examination 
of the documents which passed between 
this Government and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, from the Potsdam ultimatum 
until the final consummation of sur- 
rencer, the Senator has found anything 
in those documents which would amount 
to a commitment on the part of this Gov- 
ernment not to prosecute Hirohito if he 
is found to ve a war criminal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my judgment there 
is nothing which would exempt him 
from trial as a war criminal, as an in- 
dividual. Our Government has made 
certain commitments as to the form of 
government in Japan; but I understand 
that it is the view of the State Depart- 
ment that up to the present time we 
have done nothing which would deprive 
us of the right to proceed to try this 
man before a court of competent juris- 
diction on the many charges which have 
been made against him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was very much 
concern2d about this question during the 
period of negotiation, and before the 
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final surrender. I gave a statement to 
the press on the 12th of August in which 
I took the position that any terms with 
Hirohito which precluded us hereafter 
from trying him as a war criminal would 
not be keeping faith with the soldiers of 
America who have given their lives to 
preserve and defend this country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I entirely agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The blocd of 
American boys who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice in this total war cries 
out teday for total victory. There is no 
total victory. and there will not be total 
victory until Hirohito has been brought 
to the bar of justice, and the condemna- 
tion of civilization has been placed upon 
him and the full penalty exacted for the 
crimes which he has committed. That 
is the view which I take. 

It is claimed that we negotiated with 
Hirohito under the conditions which 
prevailed because he wes the only per- 
son in Japan who could bring the war to 
anend. If he was the only person who 
could bring it to an end, under his 
powers as Emperor, and by virtue of his 
supposedly exalted position in the Japa- 
nese religion, then he had the power to 
prevent the war from. starting. The 
manner in which this war was conducted 
and fought by Japan is the most bar- 
barous and outrageous crime that has 
ever been committed in the days of our 
civilization, Hirohito is responsible and 
eny compromise which will prevent 
Hirchito from standing trial will never 
bring complete victory. Neither will it 
destroy the military imperialism which 
is deeply rooted in Japan. We shall 
simply be inviting that nation and that 
Government to reconstruct their mili- 
tarism, revitalize it, and get ready for 
the next war in which they say they do 
not intend to fail. 

I wish to express my personal thanks 
and appreciation for the very able ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 

Mr. TAYLCR. Mr. President, I also 
should like to add my congratulations to 
those of other Senators to the Senator 
from Georgia |Mr. Russett]. At the 
time when negctiations were being con- 
ducted I felt very strongly that of all the 
things we should do, we should humble 
Hirohito personally to demonstrate be- 
yond all doubt to the Japanese people 
that they have been defeated. Like so 
many others, I was, of course, especially 
glad to see the war come to an end. The 
Senator from Georgia has done some- 
thing which I felt an urge to do, and he 
has done it better than I could have. I 
wish to say that I am in total sympathy 
with the sentiments expressed in the very 
fine address he has made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, wiil the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. I regret that I was not 
able to hear all the Senator’s address. I 
wonder whether he quoted from the Jap- 
anese Constitution relative to the re- 
sponsibility of the Emperor of Japan. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did. I undertook to 
do that and to show that he could nct be 
absolved of responsibility. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I am glad the Senator did 
so. Last night I was reading an article 
regarding the history of Japan and the 
assumed divinity of Hirohito as the Em- 
peror, and so forth and so cn. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish I had had the 
edvantage of that. I had to refer to the 
JajJanese Constitution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I add my congrat- 
ulations to those which other Senators 
have expressed to the Senator from Geor- 
gia. Of course, I, too, think he has done 
a very great service to the Senate and to 
the Nation. 

The thing which has bothered me ever 
since I have been a Member of the Senate 
is the question how we can translate into 
cur actions just such policies as the one 
the Senator has expressed which I am 
sure represent the dominant thought in 
the minds of the people of the Nation. I 
am very much bothered by the separa- 
tion which seems to me to exist between 
our military, the Executive, and the 
Senate. That has bothered me in many 
other fields, but it is peculiarly impor- 
tant in connection with the field now 
under consideration. I wonder whether 
the Senator has any thoughts on that 
subject. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is one of the points which al- 
ways plagues those of us. who live in a 
democracy. There is no short and easy 
way to enforce what we believe to be the 
views of the majority of the American 
people. We all know that while our sys- 
tem of government is the best ever known 
anywhere, nevertheless there are defects 
in it. At times they are apparent, par- 
ticularly in the powers of the legislative 
branch of the Government. I have pre- 
pared a resolution declaring it to be the 
policy of the United States that Hirohito, 
the Emperor of Japan, be tried as a war 
criminal. I intended to introduce that 
resolution before the day was out. There 
is no question about the power of the 
Congress of the United States to declare 
such a policy and to direct the com- 
mander of our forces and the representa- 
tives we may have on any internationa] 
body to take steps to effectuate such a 
policy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
that is the only means we have, it seems 
to me. This brings to my mind a sug- 
gestion which I made some time ago, and 
which was also made in the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
Keravuver, of Tennessee. This seems to 
me an excellent illustration of the bene- 
fit the Congress, the executive branch of 
the Government, and the country would 
reap by having the Secretary of State ap- 
pear before the Congress. He should 
come here to discuss this very important 
problem. I cannot understand why either 
body of the Congress refuses to give him 
an opportunity to defend that policy. 
Perhaps there is a defense to be made of 
it, and if there is we should know it. 
However, here we sit and talk about it, 
but on the whole we accomplish nothing. 
However, Mr. President, I should be glad 
to have the resolution introduced. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, out of 
order I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce the resolution. 

There being no objection, 

- The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) de- 
claring that it is the policy of the United 
States that Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
be tried as a war.criminal, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1274) to amend the war 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1844, to provide for an orderly transition 
from a war to a peacetime economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other-purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
substitute. Allin favur of the committee 
substitute will signify by saying “Aye.” 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McMAHON. What is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, which is in the 
nature of a substitute. [Putting the 
question. ] 

The Chair has put the question, and 
the committee substitute is adopted. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney O'Daniel 
Andrews Hart O'Mahoney 
Austin Hatch Overton 
Bailey Hawkes Radcliffe 
Pall Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bilbo Hill Robertson 
Brewster Hoey Russell 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Brooks Kilgore : Smith 
Buck Knowland Stewart 
Butler La Follette Taft 

Byrd . Langer Taylor 
Capehart Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Capper McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Carville McClellan Tobey 
Chandler McFarland Tunnell 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wagner 
Donnell Magnuson Walsh 
Downey Mead Wheeler 
Ellender Millikin Wherry 
Ferguson Mitchell White 
Fulbright Moore Wiley 
George Morse Willis 
Gerry Murdock Young 
Green Murray 

Guffey Myers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, did 
the Chair rule a moment ago that the 
committee amendment was agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure that Sen- 
ators are not aware of the question that 
was voted upon, because they are several 
amendments which Senators wish to of- 
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fer to the committee amendment in the 
form of a substitute. I ask that the vote 
by which the committee amendment was 
agreed to be reconsidered so that Sena- 
tors may have an opportunity to offer 
their amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the vote will be reconsidered, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hozy 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee 
in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment on page 15, lines 5 to 17, 
inclusive. The amendment which I of- 
fer is to strike out lines 5 to 17, inclu- 
sive, and to insert the amendment which 
I ask the clerk to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read. 

The Cuier CLerK. In the committee 
amendment on page 15, in lieu of the 
provision on lines 5 to 17, inclusive, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

(B) the total amount of wages upon which 
was based the determination of the total 
amount of compensation payable to such in- 
dividual under the State law for such bene- 
fit year; except that such total amount of 
compensation shall be subject to the same 
reduction or cancellation as if such total 
amount of compensation (whether payable 
under the agreement or under the State 


law) were compensation payable under the 
State law. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shal! 
offer just a word of explanation. The 
committee, in considering the bill, was 
of the opinion that the benefits should be 
extended to 26 weeks. Technically it is 
stated in the bill as a period of 26 times 
the weekly benefit payment. 

The amendment just offered makes one 
change. The committee was disturbed 
because of evidence before it relating to 
part-time workers, or seasonal workers, 
who worked only 2 months in a year, for 
example, November and December, as is 
the case in some of the department stores 
throughout the country. For the re- 
mainder of the year they are not really 
in the labor market. 

The compensation received by such a 
worker during the 2 months, of the sea- 
son, or short period, is, of course, not 
great in the aggregate, but is great 
enough under several] of the State laws 
to qualify the worker, when he becomes 
unemployed, to receive benefit payments. 
The committee was seeking to avoid the 
extension of the period of payment up to 
26 full weeks in that kind of an extreme 
case, and therefore the provision in the 
bill which I now move to strike out was 
inserted. 

Under the amendment, in lieu of the 
language stricken out, language is to be 
inserted which means that the unem- 
ployed worker will receive no more than 
his earnings in the previous base period 
year, but will receive up to the full earn- 
ings he received in the base period yea, 
if he becomes unemployed and remains 
unemployed. The amendment will have 
the effect of giving to more workers 26 
weeks of benefit than would receive it 
under the language of the bill. 

It will also have one other effect which 
I think is desirable and proper. It will 
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tend to equalize the weekly payments 
of workers who, when employed, were re- 
ceiving substantially the same weekly or 
annual wage. In that respect it seems 
more equitable. I have offered the 
amendment to the language on-page 15 
for the purpose of slightly increasing 
the period of weekly benefit payments, 
and somewhat more equitably appor- 
tioning the payments as between the 
workers, that is, those formerly em- 
ployed but who have now become unem- 
ployed, and other workers. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand, however, 
that under the amendment a worker may 
receive from the Federal Government .a 
good deal more than he gets from the 
State, providing he comes within the 26 
weeks’ period. Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. In some cases that 
would be true, but, generally speaking, 
in those States which provide 16 weeks 
of benefit payments—and there are sev- 
eral of them, 13 or 14 of them providing 
16 flat weeks—it would not affect the 
worker at all, and would not affect the 
payments at all. 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not true that there 
may be many workers who have not 
worked a sufficient time during the pre- 
vious year to entitle them to receive 16 
weeks of benefits? A worker may get 
only 10 weeks’ benefits. 

Mr. GEORGE. There are 13 States 
which pay for 16 weeks all those who 
qualify for any benefits, so it does not 
affect the status of the workers in those 
States. In another State, for instance, 
in Michigan, a worker may qualify who 
earned as much as a hundred dollars in 
his previous base period year, and he 
may draw $4 or $5 a week until he draws 
about $80. The effect of the proposed 
amendment would be to permit him to 
draw four or five weeks longer than he 
otherwise would. 

Mr. TAFT. He would draw a hundred 
dollars, the limitation on the _ total 
amount of wages upon which was based 
the benefit to such individual under the 
State law. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. So that since the State 
payment of $80 was based on a base pe- 
riod pay of $100, the Federal Govern- 
ment then, under the proposed amend- 
ment, would pay him a hundred dollars 
spread over a number of weeks—I do not 
know how many. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would pay him up 
to the amount of his earnings in the 
base period. It would pay him $20 addi- 
tional measured in weekly payments, and 
that would be the extension he would 
receive, rather than the 26 flat weeks’ 
benefits which we originally proposed to 
give anyone who had qualified for any 
payment. Most workers who earned ap- 
proximately $1,500 or more in the base 
period would not be affected by the 
amencément. That is to say, the worker 
wno earned approximately $1,500 in any 
State, so far as I know, would receive the 
maximum benefits under State law, and 
under the committee bill or this amend- 
Ment would continue to receive com- 
pensation of he remained unemployed 
for 26 weeks. 


Mr. TAFT. It strikes me as rather 
peculiar. The committee studied all this 
matter, and this proposal was never 
made before the committee, so far as I 
know. Certainly I am unable, without 
a complete study of State laws, to know 
exactly what it means. It reads: 

The total amount of wages upon which was 
based the determination of the total amount 
of compensation payable to such individual 
under the State law for such benefit year. 


Mr. GEORGE. As the Senator knows, 
the State provisions vary, but, by and 
large, the State bases the weekly pay- 
ments upon the accumulated credit of 
the individual worker, so that a simple 
illustration is that in my State, if a 
worker during the base period earned 
only $100, he would qualify, if he be- 
came unemployed, for a payment of $4 a 
week until he got about $80 out of the 
fund. That is my recollection. This 
amendment would give him the exten- 
sion, but not beyond the number of weeks 
that would exhaust the sum equal to his 
earnings in the previous base period of 
his employment. It would have the ef- 
fect of increasing the number of weeks’ 
benefits the worker would obtain in the 
average State. More workers would 
have a coverage of 26 weeks than under 
the committee bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand 
the amendment, it somewhat liberalizes 
the duration in certain States in respect 
to casual workers, but it preserves the 
basic purpose of the Finance Committee, 
which was to keep casual workers out of 
the complete 26 weeks’ coverage under 
the general rule which is to be applied. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has cor- 
rectly analyzed it. It liberalizes it, and it 
gives more unemployed workers a longer 
period—not to exceed, of course, 26 weeks 
in any case—than the committee amend- 
ment gives, but it relates the period of 
weekly benefit payments to the whole 
amount of the earnings of the worker in 
his base year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, 
the sort of a case which we were trying to 
reach would be typified, I suppose, by a 
million women workers who go into the 
retail storesfor 6 or 8 weeks at Christmas 
time. They go in annually and they re- 
tire annually. They are not a part of the 
regular labor force at all. Their standard 
service would average 6 or 8 weeks a 
year. Yet under the original proposi- 
tion, although their standard wage or 
activity a year was only 6 or 8 weeks they 
would have been allowed compensation 
benefits up to 26 weeks. What the Sena- 
tor is now proposing is in line with the 
purpose of the committee substantially 
to confine the benefits to an equivalent 
duration or benefit to the wage drawn. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. It is 
more liberal, however, than the bill re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Federal 
Treasury bear this cost? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. The total cost 
of this bill falls on the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE, I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Was an effort made to 
determine whether the respective States 
would have the power to make contracts 
with the Federal Government to accept 
the additional funds which would exceed 
State funds for this purpose? As I re- 
call there was discussion in the commit- 
tee with Mr. Murphy, the legal counsel, 
as to whether the State could enter into 
such a contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment. I was wondering whether that 
question has been determined. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, I do not know 
whether it has been definitely de- 
termined, and I do not know whether the 
States could do so. Some of the States 
might possibly take the position that 
under their laws they cannot receive the 
fund for the extended coverage. But 
that will depend of course upon the law 
of the State and the construction of the 
law placed upon it by the State authori- 
ties. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I recall, it was first 
determined that it might be done be- 
cause the same kind of contracts had 
been entered into with the States under 
the GI bill of rights. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Later on the legal coun- 
sel, after making thorough examination 
of the subject matter, determined that 
there might be very serious question as to 
whether or not certain States at least 
under their laws could enter into a con- 
tract with the Federal Government to 
accept this additional amount of money. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the statement 
was that there might be a question, but 
that it was a rather remote possibility. 
Certainly, the question is not so serious 
here as it is in connection with supple- 
menting the weekly amounts. 

Mr. LUCAS. To that I agree. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me to of- 
fer an amendment to the amendment 
which he has just offered? It is a clari- 
fying amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator 
from West Virginia whether his amend- 
ment is an amendment to the text of 
the amendment I just offered. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is to the text of 
the amendment the Senator from Geor- 
gia offered to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, in line 
12, it is proposed to strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof a period, 
and to strike out lines 13 to 17 inclusive. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WHITE. Is the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from West Virginia 
an amendment to that offered by the 
Senator from Georgia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands it to be an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Then it is not an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think 
it is so offered, and it strikes out a part 
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of the language which the Senator from 
Georgia strikes out by his amendment. 
The Senator from Georgia strikes out all 
the language from line 5 through line 17. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I did 
not have the advantage of a copy of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia when I drafted my amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may the 
amendment be stated again? I did not 
catch the significance of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 15, in line 
12, it is proposed to strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof a period, 
and to strike out lines 13 to 17 inclu- 
sive. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from West Virginia wishes to ad- 
dress himself to the amendment before 
the vote is taken on my amendment, very 
well. The language which the Senator 
is proposing to strike out is in the com- 
mittee amendment, which I also offered 
to strike out, but which I was going to 
reinsert. I presume the Senator’s 
amendment may be offered to the 
amendment which I have suggested, 
since I am offering to reinsert the lan- 
guage as it appears in the bill from line 
13 down to the period in line 17. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to keep that 
stricken out. That is what I'am trying 
to do. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is trying 
to strike it out. I should have to oppose 
that amendment. That would change 
the whole effect of what the committee 
has attempted to do. 

Mr. KILGORE. I grant the statement 
that it changes somewhat the effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the occupant of 
the chair if he will inform the Senate 
what the Senator from West Virginia 
has offered as an amendment. What 
does he propose to strike out, and what 
does he propose to insert, and in what 
lines and on whit page? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment would insert a period in lieu 
of the semicolon in line 12 on page 15, 
and strike out everything in lines 13 
through 17. The amendment would not 
insert anything. It would simply strike 
out everything afte. the semicolon in line 
12, through the remainder of the section. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that the amend- 
ment which is being offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, that 
language was stricker. out and reinserted 
at another point, and I am seeking to 
keep it stricken out by offering an 
amendment at the point where it was 
reinserted. At that time I did not have 
the advantage of having the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Let me state briefly the purpose of my 
amendment. Under State laws there is 
a varied group of disqualifications which 
would not only affect the payment of 
State money, but, under the extension, 
would also affect the payment of Fed- 
eral money. 
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As I understand, the general purpose 
of unemployment compensation is to 
assist a worker who, through no fault 


’ of his own, has ceased to have employ- 


ment, although previously he was lucra- 
tively employed. Under some of the 
State laws, a person may be driven 
out of employment, with no recourse, 
although he is not formally discharged. 
My amendment would prevent such a 
person from being excluded from the 
benefit of Federal funds. In some of the 
States, through persecution or through 
absolutely intolerable working conditions 
in a plant, a person might be forced to 
quit, and under the State laws he would 
be precluded from certain unemployment 
benefits. In January 1938, 8 States had 
laws under which, in one or more ways, 
a person could be precluded from unem- 
ployment benefits. In January 1940, 
there were 14 States, and in January 
1944, 27 States, which had passed such 
laws under which a worker, because of 
mistreatment, could be forced to resign 
and have no recourse of any kind. If 
the Federal Government is to make pay- 
ments in States where such laws do not 
exist, it seems to me that the same rule 
should apply in States where such laws 
are in force, inasmuch as the money 
comes from the same source. In other 
words, the method of dealing with ex- 
tended payments should be uniform, not 
as to the amount of payment but as to 
the extension of payments. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE, I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sena- 
tor take the position that all the disquali- 
fications in State laws are unsound and 
inequitable? 

Mr. KILGORE. No. We originally 
had a uniform system, under which a 
man hada right to be heard. Now, how- 
ever, the situation is quite different. For 
example, on the west coast recently one 
State arbitrarily said to employees who 
were laid off, “You have 3 weeks. If you 
do not find a job in 3 weeks, you are out,” 
no matter how much they were entitled 
to by reason of the money which they 
had paidin. Freak rulings such as that 
can preclude a worker who is entitled to 
something ,from obtaining his rights 
under the act. : 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Am I correct in 
understanding that the Senator’s amend- 
ment would strike down the State restric- 
tions 

Mr. KILGORE. 
these words: 

Except that such total amount of com- 
pensation shall be subject to the same re- 
duction or cancellation as if such total 
amount of compensation (whether payable 
under the agreement or under the State law) 
were compensation payable under the State 
law. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
would strike down the State restrictions, 
regardless of whether or not they are 
sound. 

Mr. KILGORE. Only with respect to 
the extension. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Who is to make the de- 
termination? Is the responsibility to be 
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placed on the State authorities to make 
decisions with respect to the various 
matters about which the Senator has 
been talking? 

Mr. KILGORE. No. They will be 
specified in the contract. If a State does 
not sign the contract, the Social Security 
Administration will have to administer 
the fund. 

Mr. LUCAS. Under the Senator's 
amendment, two different systems would 
be set up in the States. The Senator says 
that if the fund is not administered by 
the State, it will be the duty of the Feq- 
eral Government to administer it. That 
is the very thing which we have dis- 
cussed all the way along. Either we 
must have one system, and recognize the 
States, or we must do something else, 
and that something else is for the Fed- 
eral Government to take over the whole 
operation. 

From what I have heard of the aregu- 
ment, it seems to me that, as the Senator 
from Michigan has said, the Senator 
from West Virginia would destroy the 
organizations in the various States so 
far as the particular workers are con- 
cerned, and would tell the workers that 
they must follow the formula laid down 
by the Congress in order to receive bene- 
fits. I do not believe it would work. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The most common form 
of disqualification is the rule which pro- 
vides that if a man is offered a job and 
refuses to take it, he shall then be dis- 
qualified for 2 weeks, 3 weeks, or 4 weeks, 
from crawing unemployment compensa- 
tion. That is the best protection against 
the abuse of unemployment compensa- 
tion. As I understand the Senator's 
amendment, he would destroy that rule, 
so that after the time specified by the 
State had gone by, if a job were offered 
to a man and he refused to take it, the 
State law would bar him for several 
weeks from drawing unemployment com- 
pensation, having refused to take a job 
which the State board had found to be 
suitable. Nevertheless, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to pay him, al- 
though he might be offered a perfectly 
good job. Am I correct in thinking that 
that would be the effect of the Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr. KILGORE. No. 

Mr. TAFT. That is one of the reasons 
in every State law for the reduction or 
cancellation of unemployment compen- 
sation. The fact that a man will) not take 
a suitable job when it is offered to him 
is one of the disqualifications in every 
State law. The Senator proposes to 
strike down that rule. 

Mr. KILGORE. No. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me that if we 
strike down the State rules, we must 
write Federal rules providing when un- 
employment compensation may be re- 
duced or stopped. 

Mr. KILGORE. The amendment 
would not operate so long as the Siate 
was paying up to the limit; but it would 
preclude the State from depriving 4 
worker of something to which he is en- 
titled under the act. 

Mr. TAFT. While he is receiving 16 
weeks’ compensation from the State, he 
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must take a suitable job if it is offered to 
him; but the moment the 16 weeks have 
expired, he may be offered any number 
of suitable jobs, but he can draw 10 weeks’ 
more compensation from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. KILGORE. That could not be the 

ffect. 

’ Mr. TAFT. It seems to me that that 
would be the inevitable effect. I do not 
see how there could be any other result, 
unless the Senator proposes to write 
Federal limitations on the right to draw 
unemployment compensation during the 
extended period. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is only technically in order, 
because the amendment which I have 
offered could well have stopped by strik- 
ing the language from line 5 to line 12, 
and leaving the other language. How- 
ever, the amendment as drawn Struck 
out all the language from line 5 to line 
17, but reinserted at another point the 
provision which the Senator from West 
Virginia is now seeking to amend. 

The effect of this amendment would be 
virtually to give every one in covered 
emp!oyment 26 weeks’ compensation, of 
course, the extended period would be at 
the cost of the Federal Government. 
This is how it would work: 

If, for example, John Smith were en- 
titled to benefit payments for 16 weeks, 
based upon his prior earnings in his base 
period in a State, and he should volun- 
tarily quit his job, in all the States he 
would be disqualified from receiving a 
certain part of the benefit payments. 
Notwithstanding the fact that that would 
happen under the State law, the Federal 
Government would add the same num- 
ber of weeks of which he had been de- 
prived by his own conduct. So the prac- 
tical effect would be to extend all pay- 
ments to 26 weeks. That is precisely 
what the committee did not wish to do in 
the case of employees who were occa- 
sional employees, or part-time or sea- 
sonal employees. 

We have submitted a very liberal pro- 
posal in the amendment which I have 
offered, namely, that the worker, when he 
becomes unemployed, shall have the pe- 
riod of his weekly payments extended un- 
til he has exhausted a sum equal to all 
that he earned in the prior base period. 
That is a most liberal provision; in fact, 
it is more liberal than any provision any 
State has. But since we are dealing 
with unemployment in the reconversion 
period if the worker is unemployed and 
Inasmuch as we desire to be liberal, my 
thought in offering the amendment is 
that the worker at least should have an 
extension of his weekly payments so long 
as he is unemployed, until he has ex- 
hausted all his earnings in his base- 
period year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the chairman of the committee if the 
committee became convinced from its 
consideration of this whole subject mat- 
ter that the written request of the Gov- 
ernor, without sny action on the part of 
a State legislature, should be sufficient 
to make it possible for the law to take 
effect in any State. If the answer to that 


question is in the affirmative, then I 
should like to ask whether that also 
covers the provisions under section 702 
(b) (2) which says that it will be under 
the same conditions. In other words, in 
Massachusetts a worker eligible for un- 
employment compensation has a right to 
appeal to a board of review, and if he is 
not satisfied with the recision of the 
board of review he has certain rights in 
the courts. Can the Governor by written 
request give an applicant all those rights 
in the State courts without an act of the 
legislature? Is the committee convinced 
of that? : 

Mr. GEORGE. I am obliged to answer 
in the negative, rather than in the af- 
firmative the question the Senator first 
propounded, namely, that relative to the 
written request of the Governor of the 
State, the committee was merely acting 
so as to protect the States against having 
forced upon them something they might 
not have wished. That came in by way 
of an amendment offered in the com- 
mittee by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. However, it is 
not intended to suggest that the written 
request of the Governor would give the 
State any right that it does not now have 
to accept money even for an extended 
period of coverage. 

In answer to the question last pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, let me say that it was not in- 
tended. All we are saying here is that if 
in Massachusetts the law is.as the Sena- 
tor has described it, then if the period 
of weekly benefit payments is extended 
by the Federal Government, the Con- 
gress itself says that the payments are 
extended under the same conditions, sub- 
ject to the same regulations, and so forth, 
that existed with reference te the origi- 
nal period of payments urder the Massa- 
chusetts law. In other words, it leaves it 
right back with the State. But that is 
the contract of the Congress, and that 
does not grow out of merely the written 
consent of the Governor of the State to 
the extended period of payments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So it was the 
thought of the committee to put on the 
Governor, before he made his written 
request or in conjunction with making 
his written request, the obligation that 
all the provisions of the State law be 
complied with and be broad enough to 
cover the provisions of this act; is that 
correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

So, Mr.-President, Iam opposed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia. I might offer the amend- 
ment which I have previously offered by 
merely moving to strike out the text 
from line 5 down to line 12 and insert- 
ing so much of the language that is per- 
tinent to those particular lines. But 
since I did move to strike it all out, and 
since technically the Senator from West 
Virginia has a right to offer his amend- 
ment, and since we have argued it, we 
might as well dispose of it at this time. 

I wish to say definitely, however, that 
the amendment, if adopted, would be- 
come a departure from established 
State law, and its effect would be to give 
to every worker, for every week for 
which his compensation under State 


laws is canceled, an additional Federal 
week of benefit payments. That is not 
what the committee desired to do. 
Therefore, I ask that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote is taken I should like to 
ask a question of the Senator from West 
Virginia. I am slightly confused about 
whether the amendment the Senator 
has offered applies only to what the 
Senator calls casual workers, or wheth- 
er it applies to all who are unemployed. 

Mr. KILGORE. No; it does not af- 
fect casual workers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. Ref- 
erence was had to casual workers. Of 
course, I assume that no one would want 
a temporary employee, one who was 
vorking only for a few weeks at Christ- 
mas time, for instance, and not work- 
ing or desiring to work at any other 
time in the year, merely because of such 
temporary work, which he performed in 
order to make a little extra money for 
some purpose, and probably so as to be 
able to buy his Christmas presents at a 
discount during the time of such tem- 
porary employment, to be piaced on the 
permanent unemployment compensa- 
tion rolls, so that he would be eligible 
to reeeive 26 weeks of unemployment- 
compensation payments, although dur- 
ing the time of his employment he had 
no intention of working for 26 weeks, 
inasmuch as he was working only at 
Christmas time. That case is used only 
as an illustration, of course. 

The suggested provision might also ap- 
ply to seasonal or casual workers in the 
fields, harvesting crops—for instance, 
school boys working during their vaca- 
tion. Someone told the committee about 
a State in which certain young men 
worked during the harvest, for 2 or 3 
months of the summer, and then re- 
turned to college, and were placed on the 
unemployment compensation rolls and 
were paid sufficient money as unemploy- 
ment compensation to enable them to 
pay their tuition. They received those 
payments under a State law. I do not 
see how that could happen unless the 
administrator of the State law was 
very lax in the administration of the 
law. 

But what we are seeking to do here is 
to provide for bona fide unemployment, 
and we are seeking to provide for it in 
such a way that no one can take advan- 
tage of the law by which we seek to be 
generous. At least, I hope we may be 
generous in this respect. We do not 
wish to make it possible for advantage 
to be taken of such a provision by simply 
temporary, casual workers who are not 
legitimately in the employment field, but 
who work only temporarily during a sea- 
sonal period. That is why I asked the 
Senator from West Virginia whether his 
amendment would apply only to seasonal 
workers or whether it has application to 
all unemployed in a State, under the 
State law. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, let me 
say that the amendment does not apply 
to seasonal workers atall. Thatis taken 
care of by paragraph (B) of the com- 
mittee amendment, in which a ctrict 
limitation is applied. 
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My amendment applies only to a 
worker who during a preceding period 
has earned enough to be entitled to the 
compensation; in other words, his earn- 
ings have been such that, but for the 
arbitrary ruling of the State, he would 
be entitled to receive the compensation, 
For instance, in one State there was a 
ruling that nonresident workers, who for 
3 weeks could not find work would then 
be stricken from the unemployment com- 
pensation rolls. A migratory worker 
who had gcne into that State to work 
might find himself off both the State and 
Federal rolls by reason of such a ruling. 
He would be held unemployable, and 
would be ineligible in that way. I fear 
that we would have cases of that sort. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator another question. 
Take the case of a State which has made 
provision for 20 weeks of unemployment 
compensation payments, A worker would 
go on the rolls for the 20 weeks, subject 
to the restrictions and cancellations 
which world be in effect under the State 
authority. Then when the 20 weeks were 
up, or whatever the period might be, 
he would then be free from the cancel- 
lations cr restrictions which were in op- 
eration under the State law for the period 
during which he had drawn compensa- 
tion under the State law. In that case, 
what would be substituted for the State 
law as to cancellations or any other con- 
ditions under which he would either go 
off the rolls or fail to get on it? 

Mr. KILGORE. He would be picked 
up and carried with Federal funds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iknow that he would 
be carried with Federal funds, but weuld 
he be subject to any regulation which 
would drop him down if during the pe- 
riod he was being carried he had been 
offered what might be regarded as suit- 
able employment and had refused it? 
In other words, would he have the right 
to remain on the roll during the entire 
remaining period up to 26 weeks without 
authority in the State or Federal Govern- 
ment to determine whether he had been 
offered a suitable job, and whether he 
had declined it so that he might draw 
compensation for the entire period re- 
gardless of his own action? 

Mr. KILGORE. I believe unques- 
tionably that if a job were offered him 
hs would go off the rolls under the State 
and Federal law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What Federal law 
would that be? 

Mr. KILGORE. I mean that under 
this proposal, if he refused to accept any 
employment offered him, under the State 
law, he would go off the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s 
amendment lifts the State law from this 
situation after the period under the 
State law had expired. During that ad- 
ditional period, if the beneficiary did not 
come under his State law what would 
regulate whether he would remain on 
the roll? If he should determine not to 
accept a suitable job, who would deter- 
mine what was suitable in the event that 
the State had no authority under the 
theory of this bill to make such deter- 
mination? Of course, the Senator 
knows that I do not agree with the theory 
of the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee. I voted in the committee, as I shall 
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vote on the floor, for the substance of 
the original bill offered by the Senator 
from West Virginia. But since the com- 
mittee has reported the amendment to 
the bill eliminating altogether $25 a 
week in supplementing the State com- 
pensation, and since we are dealing now 
with the bill on the theory of this amend- 
ment that it follows State regulations, if 
we lift them so that they do not apply 
beyond the duration pericd fixed by the 
State, I wonder what authority there 
mey bein the bill to say to any man, 
“You have been offered suitable employ- 
ment and have refused to accept it, and 
therefore we will not compensate you.” 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished majecrity leader that ! shall 
ask to withdraw the amendment at this 
time and will take it up later. I believe 

hat in so doing confusion will be re- 
duced. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Sena- 
ter had dealt with the matter in his sub- 
stitute which I understocd he wouid 
offer. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia withdraws 
his amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senator from Georgia 
|Mr. GreorcE!] a question. A few mo- 
ments ago he made a statement to the ef- 
fect that the total cost of this bill would 
fall on the Federal Government. I 
should like to know if the committee as- 
certained, or if the Senator tan give any 
opinion as to what the estimated total 
cost of this bill to the Feders:] Govern- 
ment for the period covered by the bill 
will amount to. I have not had an op- 
portunity to read the hearings, and the 
information for which I ask may have 
been developed in the testimony. 

Mr. GEORGE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that the estimate 
which was made by the Social Security 
Board for the total cost of this bill in its 
present form is based upon three as- 
sumed levels of unemployment. First, 
there is the low unemployment which is 
taken as 1,100,000 in June 1945; 5,500,000 
in December 1945; 6,000,000 in June 1946; 
4,500,000 in December 1946; and 3,000,- 
000 in June 1947; the expiration of the 
life of the act. I have given the figures 
for low unemployment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is to be the 
total cost? 

Mr.GEORGE. The cost has been esti- 
mated at $360,000,000 on low unemploy- 
ment. The cost on high unemployment 
has been estimated at $745,000,000. 
Those costs apply to the life of the act, 
or 21 months. The estimates, of ccurse, 
are based on certain assumptions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A moment ago I 
thought the Senator spoke of three levels 
of unemployment. 

Mr. GEORGE. It has been estimated 
that the intermediate unemployment 
will range from a low of 1,100,000 in 
June of this year to 4,000,000 and up, and 
that it will go up to 8,000,000 and fall to 
4,000,000 in June 1947. The Board as- 
sumes a high unemployment ranging 
from 1,100,060 in June of this year up to 
a top of 10,000,000 in June 1946, and a 
recession to 6,000,000 in June 1947, 
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Based upon the assumption of unem. 
ployment, the Board estimates that the 
cost of this bill, as reported by the com. 
mittee, if enacted into law, will be for low 
unemployment, $360,000,000; medium 
unemployment, $530,000,000; and high 
unemployment, $745,000,090. Thos fig. 
ures would include all the cost which 
has been estimated by the Board. How. 
ever, the amendment which I now offer 
would slightly increase the cost because 
it would liberalize the bill with respect 
to workers who are given benefits for a 
limited number of weeks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, wi!] 
the Senator answer ancther inquiry for 
me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be pleased to 
answer it if I can do so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is there anything 
in the bill as reported by the committee 
which restricts persons eligible for the 
extended benefits under the bill beyond 
those benefits which are already pro- 
vided for by State law which respect to 
whether the applicant for unemployment 
compensation is able financially to sup- 
port himself during the period invoijved? 

Mr. GEORGE. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
would a man be entitled to draw the 
extended benefits from the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the taxpayers 
if the applicant were unemployed and 
unable to find, as we assume, suitable 
employment, notwithstanding the fact 
that he might have a substantial income 
from other sources, or have a substan- 
tial reserve of cash and other proper'y 
on hand with which to provide for his 
own support during the period which the 
Federal Government now proposes ‘o 
pay unemployment compensation under 
this measure? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, my 
answer to the distinguished Senator is 
in the negative, because no need test is 
applied in the bill for any of the benefits. 
It is merely a question of whether a 
worker is unemployed and cannot ob- 
tain suitable employment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then, assuming— 
and I do not think it a reckless assump- 
tion—that during the period covered by 
the bill, and the gap we are trying to 
bridge, the revenues of the Government 
are inadequate to meet the costs of the 
Federal Government during that period 
of time for this and all other purposes, 
it would merely resolve into a situation 
whereby the Federal Government would 
be taxing its people, and also charging 
a deficit to present and future taxpaye’s, 
in order to pay unemployment compen- 
sation to'a man who might himself be 
able to take care of his own needs, just 
because for a period of 26 weeks he 
found he was unable to obtain what the 
law terms “suitable employment.” Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. I assume I should be 
obliged to answer “Yes”, but the theory 
of the committee in reporting the bill 
is that there will be unemployment !n 
the reconversion period, much of which 
will be absolutely unavoidable, because 
there will be a period between actual can- 
cellation of war contracts and reconvel- 
sion of the plants to peacetime operation 
in which many workers will be out of em- 
ployment. It was and is the view “f 
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amended, as an officer or member of the crew 
of a vessel. 

“(h) The term ‘State’ includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

“(i) The term ‘United States,’ when used 
in a geographical sense, means the several 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 


“EXTENSION OF THE DURATION OF BENEFITS 


“Sec. 702. (a) The Director is authorized 
on behalf of the United States to enter into 
an agreement with such State, or with the 
unemployment compensation agency of such 
State, under which such State agency (1) will 
make, as agent of the United States, pay- 
ments of compensation to supplement the 
duration of compensation payable under the 
law of such State with respect to unemploy- 
ment occurring in the reconversion pericd, 
and (2) will otherwise cooperate with the 
Director and with other State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies in making pay- 
ments of compensation authorized by this 
title. 

“(b) Any agreement made under this sec- 
tion shall provide— 

“(1) for paying compensation with respect 

to unemployment cccurring in the recon- 
version period in cases where compensation 
is not payable under the State law because 
of the exhaustion, reduction, or cancellation 
of benefit rights under such law for a benefit 
year; 
’ “(2) that compensation with respect to 
such unemployment will be payable under 
such agreement at the same rates, on the 
same terms, and subject to the same condi- 
tions as the compensation which would be 
payable under the State law (including any 
compensation payable under an agreement 
under section 702 (c) of this title) with re- 
spect to such unemployment except for the 
exhaustion, reduction, or cancellation of such 
benefit rights; and 

“(3) that compensation will be payable 
under such agreement to any individual for 
any benefit year in such aggregate amount 
that cempensation with respect. to unem- 
ployment occurring in the _ reconversion 
period will not be denied such individual, by 
reason of the exhaustion, cancellation, or 
reduction cf his benefit rights, until the total 
amount of compensation paid to him for 
such benefit year (including compensation 
paid under the State law and compensation 
paid under the agreement) is equal to 26 
times his adjusted weekly benefit amount, 
except that, in the case of any individual 
who during his base period has earned less 
than 26 times his adjusted weekly benefit 
amount, such total amount shall be equal 
to 160 percent (adjusted to the next higher 
multiple of $1) of the aggregate amount of 
compensation payable to him for such benefit 
year under the State unemployment com- 
pensation law (such aggregate amount of 
compensation payable under the State law 
being computed for this purpose without any 
deductions on account of any reduction of 
his benefit rights under State law). 

“(c) Any State which enters into an agree- 
ment to pay compensation in accordance 
with subsection (a) of this section may in- 
clude in its agreement provision for— 

“(1) payment of compensation to indi- 
viduals on the basis of adjusted weekly bene- 
fit amounts which do not exceed 60 per 
centum of the individual's previous weekly 
earnings, as defined and determined by the 
State unemployment compensation agency, 
and (exclusive of any amounts payable with 
respect to dependents) do not exceed $25; 

“(2) payment of compensation to any class 
or classes of individuals who would be en- 
titled to compensation under the State un- 
employment compensation law -except for 
existing or prior exclusions from the defini- 
tion of employment in such law, or except 
for existing or prior limitations of coverage 
in such law based on the amount of pay roll 
or number of employees of, or the duration 
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or frequency of employment by, the em- 
ploying unit, such compensation to be in 
the same amounts, on the same terms, and 
subject to the same conditions as are pro- 
vided in such law (including payments there- 
under with respect to dependents), together 
with supplemental payments made in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) of this section 
and paragraph (1) of the subsection. 


“COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND 
SEAMEN 


“Sec. 703 (a) The Director is authorized 
on behalf of the United States to enter into 
an agreement with any State, or with the 
unemployment compensation agency of such 
State, under which such State agency will 
make, as agent of the United States, pay- 
ments of compensation, on the basis pro- 
vided in subsection (b), to individuals who 
have performed Federal‘ service or maritime 
service. 

“(b) Any such agreement shall provide for 
the payment of compensation to any indi- 
vidual who performcd Federal or maritime 
service equal to the compensation which 
would be payable to such individual under 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, as amended (as supple- 
mented under section 702 (b) of this title 
and as if it were supplemented under sec- 
tion 702 (c) of this title), as if such services 
had been performed in the District of Co- 
lumbia and had not been excluded from the 
definition of employment in such act; and 

“(c) If in the case of any State an agree- 
ment is not entered into under section 702 
(b) or 703 or both or the unemployment com- 
pensation agency of such State fails to make 
payments in accordance with such an agree- 
ment, the Director, in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by him, shall make pay- 
ments of compensation to individuals on a 
basis which will provide that they will be 
paid compensation in the same amourits, on 
substantially the same terms, and subject 
to substantially the same conditions as 
though such agreement had been ‘entered 
into and such agency made such payments. 
Final determinations by the Director of en- 
titlement to such payments shall be subject 
to review by the courts in the same manner 
and to the same extent as is provided in 
title II of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
with respect to decisions by the Social Se- 
curity Board under such title. 

“(d) All executive agencies shall furnish 
to individuals who have been in their em- 
ploy, to the appropriate State agency, and 
to the Director such information with re- 
spect to wages and salaries as the Director 
may determine to be practicable and neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(e) The Director may require employers 
to furnish such information with respect to 
wages and salaries of individuals who have 
been employed by them as may be necessary 
to determine the amount of compensation 
payable to such individuals under this title 
or an agreement thereunder. 

“(f) Pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the Director, he, and any State agency 
making payments of compensation pursuant 
to an agreement under this section, may— 

“(1) to the extent that the Director finds 
that it is not feasible for executive agencies 
or other employers to furnish information 
necessary to permit exact and reasonably 
prompt determinations of the wages or sala- 
ries of individuals who have performed Fed- 
eral service or maritime service, determine 
the amount of and pay compensation to any 
individual under this section, or an agree- 
ment thereunder, as if the wages or salary 
paid such individual for each week of such 
service were in an amount equal to his av- 
erage weekly wages or salary for the last 
pay period of such service occurring prior to 
the time he files his initial claim for com- 
pensation within a benefit year; and 

“(2) to the extent that information fur- 
nished by executive agencies or other em- 
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ployers is inadequate to assure the prompt 
payment of compensation authorized by this 
section (either on the basis of the exact 
wages or salaries of the individuals cop. 
cerned or on the basis prescribed in clause 
(1) of this subsection), accept certificatigy 
under oath by individuals of facts relating 
to their Federal service or maritime service 
and to wages and salaries paid them with 
respect to such service. 


“NO REDUCTION OF BENEFITS 


“Sec. 704. Any agreement under this title 
shall provide that compensation otherwise 
payable to any individual under the State's 
unemployment compensation law will not 
be denied or reduced for any week by reason 
of any payment made pursuant to such 
agreement, No agreement under this title for 
payment of compensation by a State agency 
shall be valid if compensation payable to any 
individual under the law of such Siate js 
less than it would have been under such 
law as it existed on September 1, 1945. 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 705. (a) Determinations of entitle. 
ment to payments of compensation by a 
State unemployment compensation agency 
under an agreement under this title shal! be 
subject to review in the same manner and to 
the same extent as determinations under the 
State unemployment compensation law ex- 
cept as the Director may otherwise prescribe, 
by regulation, for Federal and maritime em- 
ployees. 

“(b) For the purpose of payments made to 
a State under title III of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, administration by the un- 
employment compensation agency of such 
State pursuant to an agreement under this 
title shall be deemed to be a part of the ad- 
ministration of the State unemployment 
compensation law. 

“(c) The State unemployment compen- 
sation agency of each State shall furnish to 
the Social Security Board, for the use of the 
Director, such information as the Director 
may find necessary in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title, and such information 
shall be deemed reports required by the So- 
cial Security Board for the purposes of sec- 
tion 303 (a) (6) of the Social Security Act, 
as amended. ‘ 


“PAYMENTS TO STATES 

“Sec. 706. (a) Each State shall be entitled 
to be paid by the United States an amount 
equal to the total) of all payments of com- 
pensation made under and in accordance 
with an agreement under this title. 

“(b) In making payments pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, there shall 
be paid to the State, either in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, as may be ceter- 
mined by the Director, such sum as the 
Director estimates the State will be entitled 
to receive under this title for each calendar 
quarter; reduced or increased, as the case 
may be, by any sum by which the Direct © 
finds that his estimates for any prior calen- 
dar quarter were greater or less than the 
amounts which should have been paid to the 
State. The amount of such payments may 
be determined by such statistical sampling, 
or other method as may be agreed upon by 
the Director and the State agency. 

“(c) The Director shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury [ot 
payment to each State the sums payable '0 
such State under this section. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office, shall 
make payment, at the time or times fixed 
by the Director, in accordance with such 
certification, from the funds appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 

“(d) All money paid to a State under this 
section shall be used solely for the purposes 
for which it is paid; and any money so paid 
which is not used for such purposes shall 
be returned to the Treasury upon terminé 
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tion of the agreement or termination of the 
reconversion period, whichever first occurs. 

“‘e) An agreement under this title my 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds, 
pursuant to the agreement, or otherwise 
participating in its performance, to give a 
surety bond to the United States in such 
amount as the Director may deem necessary, 
and may provide for the payment of the cost 
of such bond from appropriations for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act. 

“(f) No person designated by the Director, 
or designated pursuant to an agreement un- 
der this title, as a certifying officer shall, in 
the absence of gross negligence or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to the payment of any compensa- 
tion certified by him under this title 

“(¢) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this title 
if it was based upon a voucher signed by a 
certifying officer designated as provided in 
subsection (f). 


“PENALTIES 
“Sec. 707. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of 
causing an increase in any compensation au- 
thorized to be paid under this title or under 
en agreement thereunder, or for the purpose 
of causing any compensation to be paid un- 


der this title or under an agreement there- 
under where none is authorized to be so 
paid, shall make or cause to be made any 
false statement or representation as to any 
wages paid or received, or whoever makes or 
causes to be made any false statement of a 
material fact in any claim for any compensa- 
tion euthorized to be paid under this title 
or under an agreement thereunder, or who- 
ever makes or causes to be made any false 
statement, representation, affidavit, or docu- 
ment in connection with such claim, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both. 

“(b) Whoever shall obtain or receive any 
money, check, or compensation under this 
title or an wgreement thereunder, without 
being entitled thereto and with intent to 
defraud the United States, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than 
£1,600 or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

“(c) Whoever willfully fails or refuses to 
furnish information which the Director re- 
quires him to furnish pursuant to authority 
of subsection (e) of section 763, or willfully 


furnishes false information pursuant to a 
requirement of the Director under such sec- 
tion, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 


not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 6 months, or both. 


“TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCES 


“Sec. 708. In order to assist individuals 
who have been engaged in activities essential 
to the national defense or to the war effort at 
places away from their former homes, and 
who have left their homes since December 7, 
1941, to engage in such activities, to return to 
their former homes or to go to places where 
fuitable employment is available, the Direc- 
tor, subject to regulations and limitations 
prescribed by him, is authorized to pay a part 
or all of the cost of transportation, including 
transportation of dependents and household 


t 


eilects, for any such individual (1) back to 
his former home, if within the United States, 
or (2) if the Director finds that suitable em- 
ployment is not available to him in the 
locality where he applies for such transpor- 
tation, to some other locality (not farther 
aistant than his former home) where the 
Director finds that suitable employment is 
available for such individual: Provided, That 
the amount paid under this section with re- 


ene 
_ 


7 t to such transportation shall not exceed 
$206 for any one worker and his dependent 
and household effects, and shall not exceed 


the amount allowable in the case of civilian 
employees of the United States in the Stand- 
ard Government Travel Regulations: Pro- 
vided further, That no such cost of transpor- 
tation shall be paid by the Director for an 
individual if the employer, former employer, 
or prospective employer of such individual 
has entered into an agreement or arrange- 
ment under which such transportation is 
provided for. No transportation shall be pro- 
vided under this section after June’30, 1947.” 

£xrc. 2. (a) Section 700 (a) of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended 
by striking cut the word “weeks” which oc- 
curs after the word “fifty-two” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “times his 
allowance for a week of total unemployment.” 

(b) Section 900 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 900. (a) The allowance for a week 
shall be— 

(1) $25, plus— 

“(2) ¢5 if the claimant has one or more 
dependents: iess that part of the wages pay- 
able to him for such week which is in excess 
of $3: Provided, That where the allowance is 
not a multiple of $1, it shal] be computed to 
the next highest multiple of $1; and 

“(b) As used in this section the term ‘de- 
pendent’ means any dependent as defined 
in the Servicemen's Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942, as amended, who, in the week for 
which an allowance is claimed, has not re- 
ceived $5 or more either as wages, or as an 
allowance under this title, or under any Fed- 
eral or State unemployment or disability 
compensation law; 

“(c) The Administrator may find an indi- 
vidual to be a dependent of the claimant if 
the claimant has certified the facts required 
by the provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 603 of the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act of 1944 (relating to the termi- 
nation date of the provisions of such act), 
the provisions of title VII of such act, as 
amended, shall not terminate as provided in 
such section 693. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The amendment is 
rather long and goes through the entire 
bill. I wonder whether we will have time 
to print it so every Senator will have a 
copy bezore we discuss it. I am per- 
fectly willing to discuss it without having 
it printed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To what extent does 
the Senator’s substitute deviate from his 
original bill which was stricken out by 
the committee? 

Mr. KILGORE. There are some devi- 
ations. The mandatory clauses are 
stricken out completely. The payments 
are left to the discretion of the State 
again as is done in the committee amend- 
ment now before the Senate. The Fed- 
eral Government merely holds itself out 
as willing to reimburse if the State elects 
to accept the additional money up to the 
$25 a week. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is this a substitute for 
the entire committee amendment, or a 
proposal to amend certain sections? 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the 
Senator from Georgia that it is a sub- 
stitute for everything in the entire com- 
mittee amendment except the 8 lines on 
page 11 and the first 10 lines on page 12. 
I had to make it as an amendment be- 
cause it was drafted that way. I in- 
tended to draft it as a substitute, but I 
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offer it as a substitute for the entire 
cemmittee amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is offer- 
ing it as a substitute? 

Mr. KILGORE. It really amounts to 
a substitute, except that a certain small 
portion of the committee amendment is 
left, that is the first part.of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator is of- 
fering it as a substitute to the committee 
bill or amendment I think it is necessary 
that it be printed so that the Senate 
may have it before it and be able to 
understand it. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is why I raised 
the question. 

Mr. GEORGE. But if the Senator is 
cffering an amendment to some por- 
tion—— 

Mr. KILGORE. It presents a slightly 
different theory from the committee 
amendment, and I think the Senate 
would like to study it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think from a reading of it so far it isa 
substitute for that part beginning in line 
11 on page 12, and from then on to the 
end. The Senator leaves in section 
701 (a), (b), and (c) which are defini- 
ticns, as I understand. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is a substitute for 
all that part of the committee amend- 
ment beginning in line 11 and going on 
through to the erid. 

Mr. GEORGE. To the end of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. To the end of the bill, 
yes. Beginning in line 11 on page 12. 

Mr. GEORGE. In effect it is a general 
substitute. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; in effect it is a 
general substitute. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that be- 
ing the case, I think it will be necessary 
to request the Senator to offer his sub- 
stitute for printing so that we may have 
the advantage of it by tomorrow morn- 
ing. The amendment raises important 
issues. In the meantime, however, there 
are other amendments to the committee 
text. I should like to dispose of them 
this evening, if possible. 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from West Virginia {[Mr. Kit- 
GORE] will be printed and lie on the table. 

Are there any further amendments to 
be offered? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have no 
amendments to the committee text, but 
I cffer an amendment which I should like 
to have the clerk read at the present 
time. I have sent it to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The Curer CLerK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Employment Service facilities, 
property, and personnel loaned by the States 
to the United States Employment Service, 
shall be returned to the States not later than 
30 days after the date of enactment of this 
act. The War Manpower Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to take such action as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, 1 desire 
briefly to address the Senate upon this 
exceedingly important amendment to the 
bill. I am satisfied that the impact of 
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reconversion has struck many communi- 
ties throughout America. I distinctly 
recall that when the act was passed in 
1935 the Federal Government encour- 
aged the States to take on the program 
of unemployment compensation. Since 
that time each and every State in the 
Union has adopted a definite and dis- 
tinct program of its own to handle un- 
employment compensation. 

When the great war came on, the 
President of the United States by an Ex- 
ecutive order directed that all employees 
in the State unemployment agencies be 
loaned to the Federal Government dur- 
ing the emergency with the express un- 
derstanding, so I am told, that when the 
emergency was over the services would 
be returned to the States. It is my un- 
derstanding that the present President 
of the United States has said that sooner 
or later they would be returned. 

The point I want to make is this: 
After listening for some 2 weeks to all 
the testimony which was given to the 
Finai.ce Committee on the bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate I reached a very 
definite conclusiox that today there ex- 
ists a definite divided responsibility be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
State governments in the administering 
of unemployment matters. One witness 
after another so testified. Every time 
the question was raised there was always 
a passing of responsibility from the Fed- 
eral Governmert to the State or from 
the State to the Federal Government, as 
to what agency was, in the final analysis, 
to make the determination respecting 
what a suitable job should be. 

There should not be any divided 
authority at this particular time. Un- 
employment is here. We all recognize it 
or we would not now be discussing the 
pending bill. I consider this measure of 
tremendous importance in orderly pro- 
cedure insofar as men obtaining unem- 
ployment compensation is concerned. 
We ought to say definitely whether or 
not we want the Siates to administer it 
or whether we want the Federal Govern- 
ment to administer it. There cannot be 
divided authority when so many indi- 
viduals are losing employment, without 
adding chaos and confusion to an al- 
ready chaotic condition, and there 
should not be any buck-passing with re- 
spect to where the responsibility lies. 

The people of America, the taxpayers, 
who have built up this tremendous re- 
serve fund, have a right to point the 
finger to those responsible for either 
doing a good job or a bad job, so when 
John Jones in my community is placed 
on the unemployment compensation 
rolls the community will know and be 
able to judge whether he is entitled to 
the money, or whether he is not entitled 
to it, by fixing responsibility on the State 
agency. That is where it belongs so long 
as it is under State administration. Un- 
til the time comes when we pursue some 
other course, I submit when we get the 
complete and full administration of un- 
employment compensation back into the 
States we will have orderly administra- 
tive procedure because we will then be 
able to fix responsibility. It cannot be 
done too soon, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yicld. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not quite gather 
from the Senator’s amendment whether 
he proposes to return the employment 
services to the States. Throughout his 
remarks the Senator refers to unemploy- 
ment compensation. The States are 
administering that. I presume that 
what the Senator is driving at is the re- 
turn of the employment services to the 
States. ; 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They were loaned to 
the Federal Government as a war 
measure. 

Mr. LUCAS. Precisely so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That has no relation 
to unemployment compensation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I disagree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does have an in- 
direct relationship, in the sense that if 
a man is unemployed he may be entitled 
to compensation; but the responsibility 
of trying to find a job for him at this 
time is on the United States Employ- 
ment Service, which is a Federal agency. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 
I am speaking of the divided responsi- 
bility, proof of which can be found in 
the committee hearings. As was testi- 
fied by several witnesses, the United 
States Employment Service certifies cer- 
tain persons on the rolls for suitable 
jobs. Then it is up to the State unem- 
ployment services to find jobs for such 
persons. If no suitable job is available, 
an unemployed person receives unem- 
ployment compensation. 

But, Mr. President, the witnesses who 
testified in favor of the return of the 
employment services definitely stated in 
their testimony that at the present time 
the Federal Government has the man- 
power. It does the certification. The 
States do not have the manpower at the 
present time to make the proper investi- 
gation to determine whether or not suit- 
able jobs are available. As I see it, it is 
a question of passing the buck from one 
agency to the other. 

It seems to me that the time is now— 
not 60 days, 90 days, or 6 months from 
now—to turn the employment services 
back to the States. Let the States im- 
mediately put their houses in order for 
the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation through the proper administra- 
tive officials. It can be done only by 
turning the employment services back 
to the States. 

I submit with all sincerity that the 
emergency is over. The emergency re- 
quired borrowing these services for Fed- 
eral work, for the purpose of recruiting 
manpower, and it was perfectly logical 
that that should be done at that par- 
ticular time. I am sincere in presenting 
this amendment, honestly believing that 
it will definitely aid in helping to clear 
up a great deal of confusion which exists 
in a number of communities at the pres- 
ent time. 

I have received many letters—and I 
suppose every other Senator has received 
similar letters—inquiring why this per- 
son or that person is drawing unem- 
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ployment compensation.when there is g 
job waiting for him. When we try to 
inquire into the subject and fix the re. 
sponsibility, we cannot do it, because at 
the present time there is a dual author. 
ity, as between the Federal Unemploy. 
ment Service and the State unemploy. 
ment services. All I wish to do is to place 
the burden on the States, where it be. 
longs. I hope that the amendment wij) 
be agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the amendment briefly. [It 
was not offered in the committee, anq 
was not considered by the committee, 
I doubt the wisdom now of providing 
that the employment services now under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern. 
ment shall be returned to the States 
within 90 days from the date of enact- 
ment of the proposed law. We estab- 
lished the United States Employment 
Service prior tothe war. We established 
it during the depression, years ago. It 
was charged with the duty of trying to 
coordinate the efforts to obtain employ- 
ment for people who were out of work. 
The States also provided their employ- 
ment services; so there were two agen- 
cies operating in that field. 

When the war came along, and it was 
necessary to look upon the problem as a 
national one because of the necessity for 
obtaining workers in war plants and in- 
ducing them to go from place to place 
in order to produce the things necessary 
to equip our Army and Navy for the war, 
certain agencies were loaned to the Fed- 
eral Government by the States. So it 
became, in fact, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, as a war measure. 

In a recent statement the President 
indicated that he thought that at an 
appropriate time these services should 
be returned to the States. I doubt 
whether that time has arrived. I believe 
that the problem of undertaking to ad- 
just our employment situation to a nor- 
mal condition is a responsibility which 
the Federal Government cannot evade. 
The condition was brought about by the 
war effort and the war necessity, which 
were Federal responsibilities. 

The United States of America declared 
war against Japan. Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, and Pennsylvania did not declare 
war against Japan. It was the Govern- 
ment of the United States which, by per- 
suasion and by every other possible effort 
it could exert, induced millions of our 
people to move from one place to another 
so that they might make their contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Some of them 
may have been lured by higher waces. 
That is a legitimate objective. How- 
ever, millions of them who could not go 
into the Army or Navy felt a patriotic 
urge to help in this great effort, regard- 
less of the fact that they were physically 
disqualified from entering the armed 
services. They went from place to place. 

In this bill we are recognizing the 
problem as a national obligation, not to 
the extent which I should like to recog- 
nize it, but we are recognizing it. Other- 
wise we would not be legislating upon 
the subject. We are providing out of the 


Federal Treasury for the transportation 
of those people back ta their homes, or 
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to new jobs, because we recognize na- 
tional responsibility as a part of the war 
effort. We must get out of the war and 
away from the war as a national prob- 
lem, just as we got into the war and 
fought it as a national problem. I be- 
lieve it would be unfortunate if we should 
require, in this temporary legislation, 
that the employment services should 
be returned to the States within 90 days 
after the enactment of the proposed law. 

Officially, of course, the war has not 
terminated. In his message the Presi- 
dent took note of the fact that it would 
be unfortunate for many reasons to de- 
clare the emergency terminated merely 
because the fighting has ceased. Many 
problems remain to be solved. This con- 
dition must be allowed to adjust itself, 
not overnight, but in a period of months. 
The President did not suggest that the 
employment .services be returned to 
the States immediately. He did suggest 
that at a suitable time later it might be 
proper to return them to the States—not 
to abolish the United States Employment 
Service, which was established before the 
war, but to return to the States such 
agencies as they loaned the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a War Measure. We are still 
in the aftermath of the war; we are still 
trying to adjust the conditions arising 
as a result of the war. We have been at 
it only about 3 days, and certainly we 
should not be in too great a hurry to 
dismantle everything we have done. if 
we proceed in too great a hurry we shall 
have chaos and disorder. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I am 
not able to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois, and I hope it will 
be rejected. The pending bill is a tem- 
porary measure, to apply for only a few 
months. All the functions under the bill 
will expire on June 30, 1847. No matter 
what the biJl provides it will end then, 
and I doubt whether we should proceed 
as proposed by the amendment; in fact, 
I am convinced that we should not now 
provide for so hasty a return to the 
States under the conditions which exist. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the sentiments which have just 
been expressed by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. We must remember that 
more than 7,000,000 Americans have 
moved from one State to another during 
the period of the war emergency. There 
have been concentrated in a few States a 
tremendous number of persons who now 
are superfluous workers. It seems to me 
to be highly unreasonable to expect that 
the State of California, for instance, may, 
without any connection with the other 
States and without any cooperation on 
the part of the other States be able to 
handle the hundreds of thousands of su- 
perfluous workers who may be presently 
in California. If ever there was a na- 
tional problem, the maldistribution of 
our surplus industrial workers is one. We 
recognized the necessity of national con- 
sideration and national treatment at the 
outset of the war, and far more today is 
needed a national consideration and na- 
tional treatment of the unemployment 
problem, 

I realize that the State directors of un- 
employment compensation came before 
the Finance Committee and laid great 
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stress on the fact that there seemed to be 
some confusion because they did not con- 
trol the State employment service, and 
in one case the State director of unem- 
ployment compensation insurance—the 
director for the State of Wisconsin, as I 
recall—said 3,000 cases had been certified 
by the Federal unemployment service and 
they dic not have time to check them. 
Of course, it is quite obvious that if the 
State unemployment agencies do not 
have time to check them, they would not 
have checked them in the first place if 
they had been filed with them, if they 
had had the surplus. 

So, Mr. President, the argument which 
is made for the immediate return to the 
States is a bludgeon, if: you will, which 
has been suggested by the State directors 
of unemployment compensation insur- 
ance, who seize on this opportunity to get 
it back now, and they do not care what 
kind of chaos is created in the labor mar- 
kets of this country. I say it would be 
doing a disservice to our national 
economy, and it would be destructive 
of national morale in the case of 
the unemployed, if we were to attempt 
to separate this whole problem into 48 
separate parts. I urge upon the Senate 
deep consideration and delay for the time 
being, until committee hearings can be 
held and until this matter can be properly 
considered. 

Therefore, I ask that the amendment 
be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the importance of this amend- 
ment and in view of the fact that it was 
not considered at all in the committee, 
I think it should be given some consid- 
eration before we vote upon it. Inas- 
much as we must let the substitute go 
over until tomorrow in order to have 
time to have it printed, if it is agreeable 
to the Senator from Illinois to do so, I 
should like to have his amendment go 
over until tomorrow. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to having my amendment go 
over until tomorrow, if the Senator from 
Kentucky desires to have that done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If there are any 
other amendments to be offered to the 
text, Senators desiring to offer them 
might do so now, if the Senator from Illi- 
nois will agree to suspension of the con- 
sideration of his amendment. I do not 
know that there are other amendments 
to be offered. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I should 
like to take up at this time a matter 
about which I think there will be no con- 
troversy, and about which I have had dis- 
cussion with the majority leader. I 
send to the desk an order for commit- 
tee service which I submit, and for which 
I ask immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the order will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, that the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. GurNry] be excused from further 


service on the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and be assigned to membership on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations; that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] be 
excused from further service on the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
be assigned to membership on the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs; and that the Senator 
from California |Mr. KNowLAND| be assigned 
to membership on the Committee on Com- 
merce, the Committee on Immigration, and 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, let me 
say that these are all recommendations 
coming from the minority conference 
for the filling of vacancies caused by the 
death of the late Senator Johnson of 
California. They fill only vacancies 
caused by his death. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the entering of the order. 
I wish to explain that there has been 
some confusion in regard to the ratio of 
membership on the Committee on Com- 
merce. One member from the minority 
was placed on that committee at a time 
when probably the ratio did not justify 
doing so. But in order that there mey 
be suitable adjustment without doing in- 
jury to anyone, I ask unanimous consent 
that the rule be amended so as to provide 
that the Committee on Commerce shall 
be composed of 21 Members, instead of 
20. That will give the majority one more 
member on that committee, and that will 
then just about adjust the ratio as it 
should be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. WHITE. Mtr. President, I assume 
that these designations of committee 
members are for the present Congress 
only, and that the Senator’s request for 
adjustment of the size of the Committee 
on Commerce would apply only for the 
present Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, Mr. President, 
each Congress fixes its own rules. We 
always bring in a rule at the beginning 
of each Congress fixing membership on 
the committees. Although I see no ob- 
jection to a permanent membership of 21 
on that committee, I would hope that its 
membership would be resumed at 20 
when the present Congress ends. But I 
do not wish to state that as an under- 
standing. I make the request in order 
to cure a temporary situation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wonder 
whether the Senator would wish to défer 
his request until he considers that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]! will 
now retire from the Commerce Commit- 
tee. Accordingly, it might be possible to 
achieve the purpose the Senator has in 
mind without increasing the membership 
of the committee. Personally, I dislike 
to see the membership of committees in- 
creased. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Perhaps that will 
take care of the situation. In view of the 
fact that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton! has been nominated to be a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and will 
retire from the committee, I shall defer 
the request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question then is on agreeing to the order 
submitted by the Senator from Maine. 
Without objection, the order is agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Fresi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
several nominations were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the present situation, I think we might 
as well suspend for the day. Therefore, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE REFORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports’ of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William E. Orr, of Nevada, to be judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit, vice Curtis D. Wilbur, 
retired; 

Delbert E. Metzzer, of Hawaii, to be United 
States district judge for the district of 
Hawaii; 

Martin Pence, of Hawaii, to be a judge of 
the Third Circuit, Circuit Courts, Territory 
of Hawaii, vice Ray J. O’Brien, resigned; 

Thomas J. Morrissey, of Colorado, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Colorado; 

John P. Cowart, of Georgia. to be United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Georgia, vice T. Hoyt Davis, resigned; 

Malcolm E. Lafargue, of Louisiana, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Louisiana; 

David E. Henderson, of North Carolina, to 
be United States attorney for the western 
district of North Carolina, vice Theron Lamar 
Caudle, resigned; 

Joseph A. McNamara, of Vermont, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Vermont; 

Edwurd B. Doyle, of Georgia, to be United 
States marshal for the middle district of 
Georgia; 

Joseph Henry Young, of Georgia, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Georgia; 

H. Chess Richardson, of Louisiana, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana; 

Louis E. LeBlanc, of Louisiana, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Louisiana; 

Ben H. Rice, Jr., of Texas, to be United 
States district judge for the western district 
of Texas, vice Walter A. Keeling, deceased; 

Stanford C. Stiles, of Texas, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Texas; and 

Guy McNamara, of Texas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Texas. 

By Mr. ANDREWS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

George Earl Hoffman, of Florida, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
4rict of Florida; and 
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Herbert S. Phillips, of Florida, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Florida. 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Maj. Gen. Robert Walter Crawford (colo- 
nel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States, to be member and president of the 
Mississippi River Commission, under the 
provisions of law; 

Brig. Gen. Philip G. Bruton, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, for appointment 
as president, California Debris Commission, 
under the provisions of law; 

Col. Lester F. Rhodes, Corps of Engineeys, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
member and secretary of the California 
Debris Commission, under the provisions of 
law; and 

Several employees for promotion in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Joseph H. Lyons, of Mobile, Ala., to be 
collector of customs for customs, collection 
district No. 19, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the postmaster nominations be 
confirmed en bloc, and that the Presi- 
dent be notified. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc, and with- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Col. Samuel L. Howard to be 
brigadier general in the Marine Corps for 
temporary service from March 30, 1842, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

That completes the Calendar. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, September 19, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 








NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 18 (legislative day of 
September 10), 1945: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment to the offices in the Department of 
State to which they were appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate, as follows: 


TO BE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
Dean G. Acheson, of Maryland. 

TO BE AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
Frank McCarthy, of Virginia. 
TO BE AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
Spruille Braden, of New York. 


SEPTEMBER 1§ 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Maxwell M. Hamilton, of Iowa, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 1, serving as 
representative of the United States in Fin. 
land with personal rank of Minister, to be 
Envoy Extraordinar, and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Finland. 


UniTep STATES SUPREME CouRT 


Harold H. Burton, of Ohio, to be an Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, vice Hon. Owen J. Roberts, 
resigned. 

War LCEPARTMENT 


Robert Perter Patterson, of New York, to 
be Secretary of War. 


SuRPLUs PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION 


W. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, to be 
Surplus Property Administrator. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


John C. Lehr, of Michigan, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Michigan. (Mr. Lehr is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
June 26, 1944.) 

Edgar H. Rossbach, of New Jersey, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
New Jersey, vice Charles M. Phillips, resigned. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Everett M. Evans, of Idaho, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Idaho, vice 
Edward M. Bryan, resigned. 

James Joseph Gillespie, of lowa, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Iowa. (Mr, Gillespie is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expired May 17, 1945.) 

Hubert J. Harrington, of New Jersey, to 
be United States marshal for the district of 
New Jersey. (Mr. Harrington is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expired February %0, 1945.) 

Chester M Foresman, of North Dakota, 
to be United States marshal for the district 
of North Dakota. (Mr. Foresman is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires November 19, 1945.) 

Robert Grant, of Illinois, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Illinois. (Mr. Grant is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expires 
December 16, 19465.) 


IN THE MARINE CoRPS 


Francis P. Dayton, a warrant officer of the 
Marine Corps, to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, from the 9th day of June 1945. 

The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 
8th day of August 1944: 

Walter S. Metzger, a citizen of Penuns;}l- 
vania. 

Arnold B. Capps, a citizen 6f North Caro- 
lina. 

William H. Rankin, a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 4th day of February 
1944. 

IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve to be lieutenants (junior grade) in 
the Navy: 


Paul K. Blesh Alfred D. Morgan 
Arthur F. Farwell, Jr. Malcolm S. Ragan 
Isaac J, Heizer, Jr. Howard S. Roberts 
John V. Hewitt, Jr. Harwill E. Robinson 
Glen Jacobsen William M. Romberger 
Hugh K. Laing Joseph W. Runyan 
Henry T. Loehr, Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve to be ensigns in the Navy: 


John E. Adams George D. Anderson, 
Harry W. Alcorn Jr. 

Ralph Alford Leo V. Andrecht 
Ralph M. Alford John H. Andrews 
Walter W. Alldredge Thomas L. Andrews, 


Niels K. Allerup Jr. 
Dan P. Appleby 


William T. Amen 
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Thomas E. Armour 
John G. Armstrong 
Radford K. Arner 
Eric Arnholdt 
Jack Arnold 
David A. Arrivee 
Marvin M. Arthurs 
Randal N. Atkinson 
John W. Aulson 
William R. Austin 
Arnold W. Ayers 
Haakon A. Bach 
Sverre O. Bach 
James G, Bagot 
George O. Baldock 
James F. Barfknecht 
Arthur Barker, Jr. 
Floyd “M” Barkley 
Frank D. Barlow 
Jerry M, Barlow 
William G. Barnes 
James W. Barnitz 
Jchn J. Bartholdi, Jr. 
Watson Bartholome 
William H. Bartles 
Richard C. Bartlett, 
Jr 
Kenneth LeR. Bass 
Hugh N. Batten 
Richard K. Batten 
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David S. Butler 
George K. Bywater 
John W. Cadle; Jr. 
John F. Caffey 
Sherman C. Cagle, Jr. 
James B. Cain 
John L. Cain 
Robert T. Caldwell 
David K. Callow 
Charles E. Carpenter 
Charles A. Carr 
Charles I. Carter 
Harold A. Carter 
John L. Carter 
Terence P. Cassidy 
Jesse LeR. Caton, Jr. 
Lawrence M. Cauble 
Robert B. Cavanaugh 
Robert M. Chamberlin 
Alfred W. Chandler, 
Jr. 
Melvin LeR. Chapman 
John F. Charles 
Harlan R. Cheuvront 
Robert B. Choate 
Elmer J. Chubb 
Sidney F. Cichy 
Bryce L. Clack 
Murray P. Clark 
Rober’ A. Clarke 


Leonard “A” Batterson Marvin L. Claude 


William C. Baumgard- 


ner 
James L. Baxter 
Roy N. Bean 
Maurice E. Beaulieu 
Joseph L. Beery 


William E. Behringer 
John K. Beling 
Earl C. Bell 


Darrell “C” Bennett 
Goorge C. Benoit 
Howard G. Bentall 
Robert F. Bergeron 


Greenville R Berkeley, 


Jr. 
Arnold A. Berner 
Frank A. Biancha 
Herbert E. Biedebach 
LaVell M. Bigelow 
Wayne R Bise 
Gary W. Bishop 
James B. Black 
Sherman C. Black 
Harry J. Blakely 


Jesse S. Cleveland 

Robert L. Cliett, Jr. 

Robert J. Clinton 

William P. Cloyes 

Paul W. Cobb 

Albert L. Cock 

Gerald A. Coeur 

John 8S. Cole 

Robert A. Cole 

Joseph L. Coleman 

Robert G. Coleman, 
Jr. 

Lawrence E. Colgrove, 
Jr. 

James R. Collier 

Francis L. Collins, Jr. 

Vincent W. Collins 

Samuel E. Commella 

Eugene V. Conklin 

Lee T. Conklin 

Raymond F. Conkling 

Edward A. Conlon 

Ralph R. Conner 

James S. Cooper 


James MeN. Blakeman Paul Cordray 


Laccie W. Blevins 
William FP. Bley 
Stanley H. Blumen- 
thal 
Samuel D. Blythe 
Virgil R. Bonnette, Jr. 
‘vor C. Bouchard, Jr. 
Edgar J. Boudinot, Jr 
Frederick W. Bowen 
Charles R. Bradford 
Francis L. Brady, Jr. 
Virgil R. Brasher 
Harold A. Bres, Jr. 
Benjamin FP. Briant 
Harvey Broadbent, .Jr. 
Edwin D. Brock 
Wilber A. Brock 
Charles L. Brooks 
Silly F Brown 
Carl A. Brown, Jr. 
Edgar C. Brown 
Keith C. Brown 
Melvy M. Brown 
Robert N. Brown 
Orville S. Brownlee 
Joseph D. Brummett 
Theodore G. Bucken- 
mier 
George E. Buker 
Frank C. Bunker, Jr. 
ouis R. Burnett 
Robert G. Burnett 
Hugh B. Burris 
Herchel W. Burson 
John H. Burton 
George T. Butcher 


Kenneth “J” Cory 
Hubert P. Cottrell 
Granville W. Cowan 
Robert F. Cox 
James R. Craig 
Charles Z. Crain 
Clark “E” Crain 
Joseph A. Crampion, 
Jr. 
Ray I. Crandall 
Don G. Crane 
David H. Crist 
Robert W. Croman 
Robert H. Cron 
John T. Crosby 
LaVerne W. S. Cum- 
mins 
Hector C. Cyr 
Philip Daly 
James R. Danielson 
Herbert W. H. Dankert 
Ralph Dannettell, Jr. 
Mer! W. Davenport 
Daniel K. Davis, Jr. 
Douglas C. Davis 
Jack J. S. Davis 
Richard L. Davis 
Orville F. DeMoulin 
George W. Denby 
Robert R. Dennes, Jr. 
Reyburn H. Dennis, Jr. 
Allan A. Deverick 
Alphonse E. DeWach- 
ter 
Richard G. Dickerson 
John P. DiMarchi 


Marvin LeR. Doliana 
Omer J. Donahoe 
Landis E. Doner 
B. Russell Dooge, Jr. 
John J. Doolan 
Patrick C. Dorsey 
Benjamin T. Douglas 
William E. Dowdell 
James T. Doyle 
Rebert W. Drewelow 
Robert F. Duffy 
Harvey K. Dunning 
Charles O. Durocher 
Dick W. Dutton 
William R. Eason 
Gordon K. Ebbe 
Howard B. Eddy 
Emory H. Edwards, Jr 
George R. Edwards, Jr. 
Arthur G. Elder 
Theodore Elefter 
Albert M. Ellingson 
Clyde A. Elliott 
Homer 8. Elliott 
Ralph E. Elliott, Jr. 
Jack E. Elizey 
layton M. Emery 
Donald D. Engen 
Raymond K. Engle 
Robert C. Engram 
Howard G. Ervin. Jr. 
Virgil A. Erwin, Jr. 
Virgil J. Evans 
Harold T. Ewing 
James W. Ewing 
Clifford E. Fanning 
Robert A. Farnsworth, 
Jr. 
William W. Peaster 
Arthur C. Feiler 
Charles G. Feist 
Santa A. Felice 
Ceesar Fernandez, Jr 
Richard V. Fertal 
Heibert T. Fichman 
Leslie R. Fickes, Jr. 
Stanley C. Fierstein 
John G. Fifield 
William M. Finck 
Kenneth B. Finka 
De'bert N. Fisher 
James J. Fite 
Donald W. Fledder- 
john 
Lloyd C. Flynt 
Frank EL. Foltz 
Fdward J. Foote 
Orin N. Ford, Jr. 
Frederick D. Foiger 
John F. Fottrell 
Harry Fox 
Thomas E. Franco 
Charles S. Frantz 
Grover A. Frater 
Rowland G. Freeman 
3d 
Charles H Freer 
Charles T. Frohne, Jr. 
Howard Frost, Jr. 
Robert M. Frye 
Charles R. Fuller 
Louis K. Furst 
Fred H. Gage, Jr. 
Francis E. Gahagen 
William R. Gaines 
Robert E. Gallatin 
Roy F. Gallon 
Wesley T. Gandy 
Robert C. Gardemal 
William L. Garlic 
George M. Gauen 
John A. Geddes 
Harold R. Gentry 
John K. Gentry, Jr. 
Robert B. Giblin 
Olen G. Giles 
Clyde Gilmore 
Edward F. Glaze 
John J. Goebel 
Donald E. Gonva 
Arthur R, Goodall 
Henry G. Goodloe 


William D. Gordon, 
Jr. 
Ranald F. Graham 
William J. Grahar. 
Harry S. Graves 
John R. Grieve 
Ainslee A. Gruen 
William J. Gunther 
Steven B. Hagadorn 
Robert J. Haggerton 
Herbert O. Haley 
James A. Halford 
Paul DeM. Halpin 
Walter Hamilton. Jr. 
Weaver F. Hamilton 
Eugene R. Hanks 
Bruce Hunna 
Earl W. Hansen 
Thomas H. mardy 
George M. Harlan 
Manford B. Harland 
Monte D. Harouff 
Albert R. Harrison 
Herbert B. M. Harris- 
Warren 
Paytor O. Harwell 
Rolland L. Hastreiter 
Francis “J” Hawley 
Albert W. Hayward 
Charles R. Heatherly 
Robert P. Heekin 
Walter H. Heider, Jr. 
Henry P. Heisig 
Daniel G. Helms 
Andrew H. Henderson, 
Jr. 
William J. Hendrick 
Joseph J. Hennessey 
Paul V. Hennessy 
William D. Henry 
William E. Henry 
Douglas K. Herbert 
Louis D. Herman 
William A. Herpich 
Quentin Herring 
William S. Hertig 
Jack M. Hestilow 
Re «wt D Gilbish 
Hubert J Hillesheim 
Arthur L. Hirsbrunner 
Gordon S. Hodgson 
Thomas H. Hogan 
Billy D. Holder 
Edward B Holley, Jr. 
Keith M Hollings- 
worth 
Raymond E Hollo- 
mon 
Harold E. Holly 
Robert C Holmes 
Evald Holmgaard 
Bil! Brien Holt 
Russel E. Holt 
James A. Homyak 
Kenneth C. Hooper 
John P. Hopkins 
Samuel Hopkins, Jr. 
Robert T. Hoppe 
Benjamin C. Horton 
Vaughn Hubbard 
Raymond W Hudeck 
Jesse C. Huggins, Jr. 
Howard A. Hughes 
John F. Humphrey 
Robert F. Hunt 
James A. Huser, Jr. 
Glen C. Hutchison 
Richard W. Huxford 
Charles R. Ibach., Jr. 
Charles T. Idle, Jr. 
James D. Ingram 
Don Id K. Issitt 


Edouard V. M. Izac, Jr. 


Harry B. Jackson 
Robert C. Jackson 
Rolf E. Jacobsen 
William H. Jakes 
John C. James 
Joseph W. Janecky 
William N. Janes 


Gilbert B. Jansen, Jr. 


Sutton “L” Jaynes 


Thomas E. Jenkins 
Donald T. Jensen 
Gordon J. Jesmer 
Jack Jeter 

George H. Jewett, Jr. 
Robert John 

Charles R. Johnson 
Dwight F. Johnson 
John E. Johnson, Jr. 


Robert F. Johnson 


Silas R. Johnson 
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Franklin O. McGuire 

John H. MclIlomil 

Ralph E. McIntosh 

Bruce B. McKaig 

Thomas R. McKelvey, 
Jr. 

George W. McKenzie 

Douglas C. McLaugh- 
lin 

Eugene M. McLean, Jr. 

Gregory T. McLean 


Frederick J. JohnstonThomas R. McLenag- 


Harold E. Johnston 
William 8. Johnston 
Loring A. Jones 


han 
Robert “J” McMahon 
Joseph E. McManus 


DeForest Q. JoralmonFranklin B. McMillan 


Dallas F. Jordan 
Edmond D. Kemp 
James P. Kennedy 
John E. Kennedy 
Duane S. Kephart 
Edward F. Keyser 
Robert R. Kidwell 
Roe C. Kincannon 


John P. McNeela 
Wallace E. MacDonald 
Clarence E. Mackey 
Stanislaw Mackey 
William A. Mackey 
Thomas L. Macleod, Jr. 
Lawrence M. Madden 
Robert J. Maghan 


Benjamin B King, Jr.Alvin N. Main 


eoffrey B. King, Jr. 
Ralph M. Kingsley 
Frank G. Kingston 
Orson A. Kinney, Jr. 
Donald Kirk, Jr. 
Robert “L” Kirk 
Kay L. Kirven 


Joseph Maloof 
Edmund J. Mansueto 
Gordon W. Martin, Jr. 
John R. Martin 

John W. Martin 
William Martin 
Donald P. Matheson 


Richard C. Knoeckel,Jchn R. Mathews. Jr. 


Jr 
Bernard H. Knoth 
William A. Knouff 
Richard C. Knowles 
George Koen 
Arthur Krakoff 
Michael H. Krouse 
Edward Kubicki 
Melvin M. Kuhn, Jr. 
George A. Kunberger 
Frank M. Lacey 


Charles C. Ladenberg- 


er, Jr. 
Armond J. L2Marre 
Kenneth “E” Lamp- 
kin, Jr. 


Frank 'L. Lene 
Stanley H. Lane 
Paul E. Lanham 
Conrad S. Larson 
Robin E. Larsen 


Richerd F. Matthews 
Ralph J. Matuszewski 
George T. Maxwell 
William C. May 
Albert J. Mayer 
Robert W Mead 
Henry T. Meador 
Bert L. Means 
Joseph V. Meigs 
Jesse A. Merwin 
Allen C H. Merz 
William F. M'ddagh 
Stanley M. Miklebost 
Dunne C. Miller 
Melvin L. Miller 
Ralph “H” Milleson 
A'vah V. Mills. Jr. 
William C. Mitchell 
Ernest P. Mittenmaier 
Leroy R. Mix 

James A. Mohlman 


Henry S. Laurinat, Jr.A’fred E Monahan 


Emmett B. Lawrence 
Clyde J. Lee 

Charles D Leeper 
Robert B. Leitch 


John S. Moore, Jr. 
Laird W. Moore 
Richard S. Moore 
Laurence A Moran 


Thomas M. Lemon, Jr. Roy F. Morgan 


William S. Lewis, Jr. 
Harvey L. Lively 


Hubert Morrison 
Glenn M. Morton 


Theodore L. Lccke, Jr.Marvin A. Mosely. Jr 


Edson G. Loftus 
Deuglas W. Logan 


Milo W. Mosser, Jr 
Daniel J. Murphy 


William H. Looney, Jr.Daniel J. Murphy 


Sidney S. Lotz 
Warren H. Love 
Richard R. Lowman, 
Jr. 
Emmert E. Ludeman 
Robert T. Lynn 
Jack M. Lyons 
Robert F. Lyons 
James McAulay 
Robert McBride 
Thomas D. McBride 
E’mer R. McClay 


Pleasant L. Murphy 
Robert E. Murray 
William J. Murray 
Harold E. Myers 
George F. Nasworthy 
Carlton F. Naumann 
James A. Neilson 
Roger DuB. Nelson 
John W. Nevins 
Floyd A. Newell 
“orrey A. Newton 
Philip W. Nicholas 


William R. McClendon Harold F. Norman 
Norman H. McClevey,Thunnison H. T. Nor- 


Jr. 
Robert L. McClure 
Jchn J. McCoy 
Shannon W. McCrary 
Fred P. McDaniel 


Bernard F. McDermott 


ris 
Louis Noss 
Edward J. Nugent 
Harry N. O’Connor 
William T. O'Dowd, 
Jr. 


William R. McDowell,Otto A. Ohland 
Jr. 

Joe M. McFadden 

Edwin McGinnis 

John F. McGinnis 

William G. McGinty 


Robert C. Olive 

Joseph J. Oliver 
Edward V. Olson 
Paul O'Mara. Jr 
Vernon P. ONceil 
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Martin G. O'Neill Eutimio E. Sandoval 
Winfield S. Orndorff, Joseph M. Scarborough 

Jr. “J” “Ww” Scharpf, Jr. 
Rodney G. Orr Charles F. Schlegel 
William F. Ostendorff, David N. Schroer 

Jr. Henry A. Schuize, Jr. 
Sidney R. Overall, Jr. Peter A. Schwartz 
Robert I. Owens Benedict J. Scott 
Calvin W. Ozier Bob Scott, Jr. 
Harold E. Padgett Jack Scott 
William S. Palmer Walter A. Scott 
Jacob S. Paretsky William J. Scott 
C:arence L. Parsley Arthur W. Seaman 
Emanuele Passanisi Bernard Sevilla 
Donald G. Patterson Richard M. Shay 
George W. Peck Wesley R. Shaw 
John R. Peck Donald H. Sherlock 
Russell Peck Robert A. Shields 
Joe Pedigo William T. Shipes 
Edward W. Peeler William G. Shores 
Samuel R. Pepe James E. Shortall 
Harry W. Peterson Frank S. Siddall 
Lester W. Peterson James D. Sidwell, Jr. 
Frank P. Petrik Orville S. Sigurdson 
Rudolph L. Pettiet Arthur R. Siirola 
Robert F. Pettitt David Silver 
John H. Pfeil Paul H. Simdars 
Glenn E. Phillips Russell W. Sims, Jr. 
Morris G. Pickard William H. Skinner 
Evan W. Pickrel Bayard K. Smith 
Max A. Piper Franklin L. Smith 
Shelly B. Pittman George N. Smith 
Ferdinand J. Plumer John C. Smith 
Arthur G. Pollasky Alvin A. Sobel 
Albert J. Pope Willis L. Somervell, Jr. 
John E. Porter, Jr. Richard L. Soncrant 
Carol W. Powell Frank H. Sonntag 
Rolan D. Fowell Samuel A. Sparks 
Winfred R. Prescott Norman W. Spurgeon 
Howard W. Price James M. Stacy 
Warren R. Prosser Leonard M. Stafford 
Russell K. Prout Sam D. Stafford 
Paul E. Pugh Donald C. Staley ; 
Robert W. Ramey Charles E. Standard 
Bob Randle, Jr. Robert Stanek 
William A. Rawls David S. Stear 
John E. Raymond DeWayne H. Stegner 
Thomas F Recdy Charles I’. Steineger, 
Jack W. Redmond Jr. 
Robert W. Reeve Joseph E. Stenstrom 
Georze J. Reeves James C. Stevenson 
Daniel R. Rehm, Jr. James E. Stevenson 
May: ard A Reid Clark Z. Steward 
Ralph M. Reimer Donald J. Stewart 
Mehl B_ Renner Graham D. Stewart 
Thomas T. Reyburn Jamie “B” Stewart 
Claude M. Reynolds Marlar £. Stewart 
Adrian B_ Rhodes, Jr.Ramsey McD. Stewart 
Robert L. Rice felvin O. St. John, Jr. 
John D. Richardson James F. Stone 
Nelson W. Richardson Monte E. Stone 
Maurice H. Richey Harry J. Stoner 
Warren C. Richison Recbert A. Straub 
Richard H. Ridgway Edward J. Sullivan 
George B. Riley James M. Sullivan 
Peter Rippa Robert C. Sullivan 
John D. Robb Earry J. Sundberg 
Jeck H. Robcke Donald A. Swanson 
Carlton B. Roberts Allen W. Sweeten, Jr. 
Kester M. Roberts Harry W. Swinburne, 
Cliver W. H. Robert- Jr. 

son, Jr. Georg? Swint 3d 
Elwood H. Robinson John E. Swint 
Bcb J. Robison Alfred Taddeo 
Allen R. Rogers Sam Takis 
Robert K. Rosemont Carl B. Tanner, Jr. 
Edwin R. Ross Hugh J. Tate 
John M. Ross Neal M. Tate, Jr. 
Walter L. Roth Gordon LeR. Taylor 
William E. Roy James D. Taylor 
Paul L. Ruch Robert E. Taylor 
Edward J. Rucinski Robert P. Taylor 
Chester E. Ruffin John E. Tefft 
James F. Rumford Sylvan L. Tenberg 
“J” “B” Louie Runyon William P. Terrill 
George R. Rymal Ray F. Thiele 
Asbury H. Sallenger John E. Thigpen 
Itugh D. C. Saltsman Charles J. Thornton 
John W. Samson Arthur R. Thorp 
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Albert R. Tiffany Raymond D. Webb 
William W. Timmis, Richard E. Webb 


Jr. Eric H. Weiland 
John K. Titus Richard McM. Wen- 
James F. Todd zell 
Elsworth B. Tojek Ira B. West 
John A. H. Torry, Jr. William J. Westmore- 
Eugene P. Townsend land 


Frederick J. Tuck 
Nimrod H. Tucker. 
Jack A. Turner 


Thomas R. Wheaton 
Jack E. Whillans 
Stewart F. White 
James F. Tuttle Ciro N. V. Whited, Jr. 
John E. Tuttle Ralph S. Whitworth, 
Robert J. Underwood Jr. 
Allan R. Vaatveit William L. Wilkinson 
Edward P. Van Hise, Clement G. Williams 
Jr. Henis J. Williams 
Thomas Van Inwagen Henry J. Williams 
John W. Vaughn Richard Williams 
Ray A. Volpi Robert E. Williams 
Harold K. von Egger Thomas St. C. Wil- 
William J. Wacker liams 
John R. Wagner, Jr. David S. Wi-liamson 
Delmar Walker, Jr. Harry A. Wilson, Jr. 
Gwin L. Walker Paul E. Wilson, Jr. 
Ralph LaR. Walker Warren W. Winberg 
Howard K. Wallace Ralph K. Wines, Jr. 
Ralph McE. Wallace Benjamin G Wisner 
Milton K. Walsh Francis J. Wolf 
Harold Walsweer Stanley A. Wood 
Herbert N. Walters Edward C. Woodward 
Horace B. Walton Robert C. Woolverton 
Edwerd M. Ward John D. Working 
Marshall B. Ward Richard L. Wright 
Gerald B. Wardlow Robert C. Wright, Jr. 
Wilbur W. Warlick Vernon M. Wright 
Richard Wathall Elmer G. Yesko 
Jack O. Watson Ralph J. Gender 
Nathan G. Watson Eugene J. Zepp ” 


Paul R. Watters John A. Zink : 
Herbert C. Weart 
CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 18 (legislative day 
of September 10), 1945: 


IN THE MARINE CoRPS 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Col. Samuel L. Howard to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from March 30, 1942. 


POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 


Adolph N. Goetz, Pine Meadow. 
Mary H. Kennedy, Suffield. 


GEORGIA 


Nelda Pate, Arabi. 

Hug | Henderson, Brooks. 
Minnie C. Lanier, Martinez. 
Lucy H. Cothran, Meansville. 
Mellie Pitts, Newborn. 

Mattie M. Pope, Omaha. 
Edith D. Patrick, Pulaski. 
George D. Walcher, Rincon. 
Louie O, Meadows, Shiloh. 


TEXAS 


Irma J. Harris, Almeda. 
Robert L. Hext, Bon Wier. 
James B. Abell, Josephine. 
James H. Brannen, Peacock. 
Lura Johnson, Sabine Pass. 
Agnes Z. Wakefield, Saginaw. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Lucy J. Weaver, Edgarton. 

Richard I. Hargett, Elkridge. 

Alexander McDarmont, English. 

Lee O. Blain, Gallipolis Ferry. 

Miller Thomas, Greenville. 

Bert Cook, Hatcher. 

Lena W. Keesling, McDowell. 

Victor M. Osbourn, Shenandoah Junction. 
Mabel C. Hensil, Tioga. 

Sue B. Lilly, Winding Gulf. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuespAy, SEPTEMBER 18, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art perfect in power, in 
love and purity, we would believe in Thy 
fatherhood, wherein men may build their 
institutions and perfect their inventions 
and achieve federations and liberties for 
the good of humankind. We praise Thee 
that through the ages runs one increas- 
ing purpose and the thoughts of mez. are 
widened with the progress of the.suns. 

Heavenly Father, as we bare our hearts 
before Thee, help us to clear up the 
errors and choose the way that leads to 
the garden of the sou’, where flowers 
blcom for burdened hearts and wounded 
feet. In our appointed service, help us 
to be courteous to our fellows, cheerfully 
revealing consideration for others in 
every task. Remove from the portal of 
every heart the barriers of doubt, of 
fear and impatience, tha: brotherly trust 
may enter in. Bless us with the serene 
and silent strength of a good life, which is 
the most powerful influence in al] the 
world. 

Have in Thy special care those who are 
called to positions of great power; may 
they administer the sacred trust com- 
mitted unto them in the fear of God and 
the love of man. In the name of our 
Elder Brother and the world’s Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


COMMUNICATION FROM GEN. JONATHAN 
M. WAINWRIGHT 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following letter, which was read by the 
Clerk: 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1915. 
Hon. SAM RAYcuRN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Raysurn: The distinguished 
honor accorded my comrades and me in being 
invited to the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday will never be forgotten. 
I am also deeply grateful for being permitted 
to address the House of Representatives as 
the spokesman for my group. Thank you 
for this courtesy and great honor. 

The overwhelming welcome that has been 
given those of us who have returned from 
Japanese prison camps is ample evidence 
that the people of the United States are de- 
termined to maintain freedom for them- 
selves and all other people of this great 
country. 

I would ke grateful if you will convey my 
thanks to the other Members of the House 
of Representatives for the honor they have 
accorded us. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, 
General, United States Army. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANL asked and was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorp and include a radio speech he de- 
livered on Sunday over WBZ and WBZA 
on the CIO program in Boston, 
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Mr. LANE asked and’ was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a telegram. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the mystery 
of demobilization deepens. 

Now you see it and now you do not. 
The point systems shift as erratically as 
a gambler’s stock market. The Ameri- 
can public, worn by the sacrifices they 
patiently endured in war, are disap- 
pointed and irritated by the confused 
handling of this problem by the experts. 
For it appears that peace caught the 
service heads unprepared. 

Men were taken into the service on a 
uniform basis that won the confidence 
and support of the American people. 
They are being discharged on an unco- 
ordinated basis. Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps employ separate and entirely 
different methods, and individual cases 
are subject to discretionary veto by the 
commanders. The people follow the 
play-by-play account of the ups and 
downs of the point system: in the news- 
papers with a mounting suspense that 
has reached the breaking point. And 
the morale of the men and women in 
the armed services is deteriorating rap- 
idly. 

2esentment toward this confusion and 
discrimination is growing rapidly, both 
in and out of the armed services. 

I submit that this is a matter of press- 
ing concern which the Congress should 
handle. The bill to encourage voluntary 
enlistments should be passed at once so 
that those who have served may come 
home. Give young Americans the prop- 
er incentive to serve in our peacetime 
military and naval establishments. The 
security needs of the Nation wi!l be met, 
the discharge of veterans will be speeded 
up, and the President will be in a posi- 
tion to stop the draft by proclamation. 

In all fairness to the American people, 
we should do this at once. 


THE LATE MONSIGNOR JOHN A. RYAN 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, to those 
of us who knew and valued the great 
qualities of mind and heart of the be- 
loved Msgr. John A. Ryan, news of his 
passing came not only as a shock but 
also carried a sense of deep personal loss. 

It can truly be said of him that he was 
& great teacher, logical in his pursuit 
of activities—religion, country, char- 
ily in its broadest sense, all appealed 
to him and enlisted his quick sympathies 
and intelligence. Through all the years 
of his long useful life he fought to im- 
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prove the condition of the underprivi- 
leged. He believed in the dignity of labor 
and fought for better understanding and 
justice. He believed in democracy. 

Trained in rational thinking, ready in 
debate, always convincing in his appeal 
to the intellectual as well as the human 
side of his audiences, he was master of 
those arts of speech by which men move 
their fellowmen to great causes. His 
courage, his humility, his faith in hu- 
manity, all found expression in his writ- 
ings and in his discussions on the public 
platform. 

No words of mine can do justice to 
this great churchman and great Ameri- 
can but may I express the conviction that 
his whole life was consecrated to insure 
to humanity that right declared by our 
forefathers to be inalienable, and so per- 
fectly expressed in their phrase “the 
pursuit of happiness.” May his great 
soul rest in peace and may the recording 
angel write him down as one who greatly 
loved his fellow men. 


FINANCIAL AID TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who believe that we have to aid 
Great Britain out of her present eco- 
nomic embarrassment but that aid 
should_be coupled with an enlightened 
self-interest; that aid should be given 
under the conditions, first, that Eng- 
land dissipate her so-called sterling area 
bloc pool; second, that she end all im- 
perial preferences under the Ottawa 
agreements, which preferences discrimi- 
nate against American traders; third, 
that. she give assurance that she will not 
devalue the pound; fourth, we must find 
out what the dominions and the con- 
dominiums and colonies of Great Britain 
will do with reference to England’s debt 
to them. It is idle to ask us to cancel 
debts unless the children, as it were, of 
the mother country are willing likewise 
to come to the aid of Britain. Unless 
these four conditions are met I am un- 
alterably opposed to any aid to Britain. 
I believe Britain in her wisdom finally 
will satisfy these conditions. Aid for 
Britain, accordingly, must be forthcom- 
ing regardless of her leaders’ political 
ideology. Whether the government be 
labor or conservative, if the aforesaid 
conditions are met, let us help. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two particulars. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a newspaper article 
and a short telegram. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein an ad- 
dress he delivered over Station WOL in 
Washington, D. C., on Friday, Septem- 
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ber 14, 1945, at 8:15 p. m. in the time 
of Mr. Richard Eaton. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances: In one to 
include a statement by Mr. C. W. Har- 
ter, president of the National Federation 
of Small Business; second, to include a 
statement by Mr. C. E. Weddington in 
the States Graphic of Brownsville; and, 
third, to include two editorials from the 
Chattanooga Times. 

Mr. LYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on the 
subject of demobilization. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Herald Tribune by Captain Bosler. 


THE HEBREWS IN GERMANY 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I as-: unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Price of Illinois addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude an article written by me for the 
Southwest Review. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of yesterday on the subject Only 
Clogs the Wheels, and I also ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp and include a letter from 
Luke H. Spooner, on the subject of the 
atomic bomb. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CLAIMS FILED AGAINST 
STATE OF COLORADO 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objectioa 

[Mr. Hitt addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. | 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF ARTI- 
FICIAL ARMS AND LEGS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

{Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix. ] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


Recorp in three instances: To include in . 


one a radio address delivered by L. J. 
Melrose, director of publicity, Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation; in one, to in- 
clude an article by Wilbur J. Brons; and 
in the other, an article by George Roth- 
well Brown. 

Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Hanson 
W. Baldwin appearing in the New York 
Times August 22. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission tu extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD in two instances: to include in 
one an editorial, and in the other an 
article. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Bristol Courier of September 
14, entitled “Perfectly Silly.” 


ARMY RECRUITING 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, when General MacArthur announced 
that he would need about 200,000 men 
to handle Japan, it caused considerable 
consternation down in certain depart- 
ments in *Vashington. They were dis- 
appointed. The Washington arm-chair 
generals and State Department officials 
have their eyes set on a permanent large 
Army. General MacArthur wants no 
draftees. That again strikes at the 
selective service and the continued use 
of the draft. It defeats the idea of com- 
pulsory universal military training. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the Navy has indicated its desired 
size, 500,000 men, and also indicated that 
after the first of the year that this num- 
ber will be made up by voluntary enlist- 
ments. Is it not about time that the 
Army gave this Congress some idea of 
the size of the Army they desire? Is it 
not time that the Congress took some 
hand in directing, if the Army does not 
do it? The Army can get men in the 
service just as the Navy by voluntary 
enlistments. The bill the House is about 
to pass will encourage enlistments. It is 
time this House takes definite action to 
get the Army demobilized—limit its size 
and get the country out of the grasp of 
, the military clique and Washington 
bureaucrats. 

BRASS HATS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is an un- 
pleasant duty that we have to kick the 
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brass hats around every day, but they 
beg for it. For instance, a soldier sent 
me a card reading like this: 

We landed in the United States 31st of 
July. Had our furlough and are now on a 
sightseeing tour. Left Pennsylvania for 
California. Left California for Kentucky. 
Where do we Pennsylvanians go from here 
and when do we get out? 

NINETY, EIGHTY-SEVEN, EIGHTY-FIVE 
POINTERS. 


Surely this calls for severe criticism. 
CHILD WELFARE CENTERS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. | Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. WetcH addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to announce that Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz will visit the Capitol 
on Friday, October 5, 1945, and will be 
received by the Members of Congress at 
a joint meeting of the two Houses in the 
Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives at 12:30 p. m. on that date. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be in order at any time on 
Friday, October 5, for the Speaker to de- 
clare a recess, such recess to be subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
on Monsignor Ryan. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, CRIMES 
AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


The Clerk ealled the bill (H. R. 2200) 
to revise, codify, and enact into positive 
law title 18 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Crimes and Criminal Proce- 
dure.” 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS FOR GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 2716) 
to provide for health programs for Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that we have applied for 
a rule on this bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be passed over without preju- 
dice, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


COMPLIANCE WITH STATE INSPECTION 
LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3321) 
to provide that the several States shall 
continue effective measures of control 
and protection against the importation, 
introduction, and spread of noxious 
weeds, injurious insects, and animal and 
plant diseases, and to guarantee that 
purchasers or recipients of seeds, live- 
stock, and poultry feeds, nursery stocks, 
fertilizers, and other agricultural chem- 
icals shall have the protection guaran- 
teed them under the laws enacted by the 
several States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3370) 
to provide assistance to the States in the 
establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of school-lunch programs, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection? 


SETTLEMENT OF RETURNING VETERANS 
ON FARMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 520) 
to facilitate settlement of returning vet- 
erans on farms in projects constructed, 
operated, and maintained by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that a rule has been granted on 
this bill. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no obj ction. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES FOR DISCHARGED 
PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3345) 
to provide for pay and allowances and 
transportation and subsistence of per- 
sonnel discharged or released from the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
because of under age at the time of en- 
listment, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 1045, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, may discharge or release from the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and the reserve com- 
ponents thereof, with pay and allowances 
and discharge certificate found appropriate 
for their service after enlistment, enlisted 
persons who heretofore have secured or here- 
after may secure enlistment by reason of false 
statement of age on their applications for 
enlistment and have therefore been enlisted 
while under the minimum statutory or ad- 
ministrative age limit. When so discharged 
or released such enlisted persons shall be 
furnished transportation in kind and sub- 
sistence from the place of cischarge to their 
home. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the Coast Guard is op- 
erating as a part of the Navy the provisions 
of this act shall be applicable to personnel 
of the Coast Guard, exclusive of temporary 
members of the Coast Guard Reserve on ac- 
tive duty without full military pay and al- 
lowances. When the Coast Guard is operat- 
ing under the Treasury Department, the 
powers conferred upon the Secretary of the 
Navy in section 1 of this act shall be vested 
in the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations available for pay and 
allowances, subsistence, and transportation 
of enlisted personnel of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard shall be available 
for the payment of pay and allowances, sub- 
sistence, and transportation authorized by 
this act. 

Sec. 4. All payments heretofore made of a 
character authorized under the provisions of 
this act, if otherwise correct, are hereby 
validated. 

Sec. 5. The act approved July 1, 1944 (Pub- 
lic, No. 398, 78th Cong.), entitled “An act to 
provide for the transportation to their homes 
of persons discharged from the naval serv- 
ice because of under age at the time of en- 
listment,” is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3345) was 
laid on the table. 


PRESENTATION OF MEDALS TO MEMBERS 
OF YHE UNITED STATES ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION OF 1939-41 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 397) to 
provide for the presentation of medals 
to members of the United States Ant- 
arctic Expedition of 1939-41. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized and directed to cause 
to be made at the United States mint such 
number of gold, silver, and bronze medals of 
appropriate design as he may deem appro- 
priate and necessary, to be presented to mem- 
bers of the United States Antarctic Expe- 
dition of 1939-41, in recognition of their 
valuable services to the Nation in the field 
of polar exploration and science. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 319) 
to increase the number of midshipmen 
allowed at the United States Naval 
Academy from the District of Columbia. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE HIGHWAY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2840) 
to amend section 6 of the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941, as amended. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 525) 
to provide for cooperation with State 
agencies administering labor laws in 
establishing and maintaining safe and 
proper working conditions in industry 
and in the preparation, promulgation, 
and enforcement of regulations to con- 
trol industrial health hazards. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3437) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims of the United States to con- 
sider certain claims arising after Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, out of the Tariff Act of 
1922. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


USE OF SURPLUS WAR MATERIAL IN SOIL 
AND WATER CONSERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 538) 
to empower the Secretary of Agriculture 
to requisition certain material, equip- 
ment, and supplies not needed for the 
prosecution of the war and for the na- 
tional defense and to use such material, 
equipment, and supplies in soil and water 
conservation work and to distribute such 
material, equipment, and supplies by 
grant or loan to public bodies, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this bill takes the 
heart out of the Surplus Property Act. 
If this bill and other bills that have been 
introduced should pass, we may just as 
well repeal the act. The House, by a 
very decisive vote, defeated every amend- 
ment that was offered to the surplus- 
property bill which provided for giving 
away surplus property. We have given 


preference te the States and subdivi- 
sions of the States to buy this property. 
If you should take all this machinery and 
give it to the Department of Agriculture 
to loan, until it was absolutely worn out, 
to State soil-conservation agencies, you 
would be depriving the veterans of their 
preference to secure farm machinery of 
every type and also tractors, bulldozers, 
and so forth. 

There are a number of bills pending 
providing for donations of surplus prop- 
erty and each and every one of them 
should be defeated. If we open the door 
in passing this legislation, I predict that 
many other bills will be passed and there 
will be little left to sell of surplus prop- 
erty. .Let us stand by the provisions 
that are in the law that wil] require even 
a Federal agency to buy surplus property. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the consideration of the bill. 


CHIEFS OF BUREAUS IN NAVY DEPART- 
MENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1862) 
relating to the rank of chiefs of bureaus 
in the Navy Department, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSPORTATION OF STOLEN MOTOR 
VEHICLES IN INTERSTATE OR FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 374) to 
amend the act of October 29, 1919, en- 
titled “An act to punish the transpor- 
tation of stolen motor vehicles in inter- 
state or foreign commerce.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2, subsec- 
tion (a), of the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act (41 Stat. 324; 18 U.S. C. 408), is amended 
by adding the following new language at the 
end thereof: “and the term ‘aircraft’ means 
any contrivance now known or hereafter in- 
vented, used, or designed for navigation of 
or for flight in the air.” 

Sec. 2. Sections 3, 4, and 5 of the National 
Motor Vehicle Tneft Act are amended by 
adding after the words “motor vehicle” wner- 
ever they appear therein, the words “or air- 
craft.” 

Sec. 3. The title of the act of October 29, 
1919, is amended to read “An act to punish 
the transportation of stolen motor vehicles 
or aircraft in interstate or foreign commerce.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INCORPORATION OF REGULAR VETERANS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1123) 
to incorporate the Regular Veterans As- 
sociation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following- 
named persons, to wit: William M. Floyd, 
Alaska; Robert T. Secrest. Ohio; Anthony 
Fleger, Ohio; George A. Williams, Virginia; 
Frank E. McClernan, Maryland; Arthur L. 
McLaughlin, Colorado; Ellis L. Bubb, Mary- 
land; Stanley Wandle, New Mexico; 1 .oyd 
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Wright, Texas; Otto Wolford, Texas; Randall 
Webbs, Wyoming; John Higgs, Kentucky; Jess 
Musgrave, Virginia; Edgar L. Lockman, Utah; 
Robert W. Scherer, Arizona; William H. Mc- 
Cormick, Arizona; Calvin S. Peeples, Mon- 
tana; Henry E. Altiere, Florida; James C. 
Davis, Mississippi; Robert E. McElhaney, Ne- 
vada; Edward W. Haskell, Connecticut; 
Charles A. Wickliffe, District of Columbia; 
George C. Richardson, Wisconsin; Edward P. 
Kitzinger, North Dakota; Maurice Hotz, Mich- 
igan; John W. Hazard, Michigan; Richard A. 
Koenig, Nebraska; Joseph B. Konrady, South 
Dakota; James Quinn, New York; Everett G. 
Mays, North Carolina; Edgar J. Langdon, 
Pennsylvania; John H. Dryer, Illinois; Ray J. 
Bergeron, Illinois; and their associates and 
successors are hereby created a body corpor- 
ate of the name “Regular Veterans Associa- 
tion” (hereinafter referred to as the “corpor- 
ation”). 

Sec. 2. That the purpose of the corporation 
shall be: To promote loyal and unselfish serv- 
ice to the United States of America and to 
bear true faith and allegiance to its Consti- 
tution; to assist in the promotion of adequate 
and efficient national defense; to maintain 
and extend the institution of American free- 
dom of speech, press, and religion; and to 
serve active, retired, disabled, and honorably 
discharged personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, their widows, 
widowers, children, and other dependents, in 
accordance-with the provisions of this charter. 

Sec. 3. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges of 
members shall be determined according to 
the constitution and bylaws of the corpora- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. The persons named in section 1, or 
their successors, are hereby authorized to 
complete or revise the organization of the 
corporation by the selection of officers, the 
adoption of a constitution and bylaws, and 
the doing of such other acts as may be nec- 
essary for such purpose. 

Sec. 5. The corporation shall have per- 
petual succession and power— 

(a) To sue and be sued; 

(b) To take, hold, and dispose of such real 
and personal property as may be necessary 
for its corporate purposes; 

(c) To accept gifts, bequests, legacies, and 
devises which will further the corporate pur- 
poses’ 

(ad) To adopt and alter a corporate seal; 

(e) To adopt and alter its constitution and 
bylaws not inconsistent with law; 

(f) To use in carrying out the purposes of 
the corporation such emblems and badges as 
it may adopt; 

(g) To establish and maintain offices and 
branch offices for the conduct of the affairs 
of the corporation; 

(h) To establish, regulate, or discontinue 
subordinate State and Territorial subdivi- 
sions and local units; and 

(i) To do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry into effect the 
objects and purposes of the corporation. 

Sec. 6. Said corporation and its State and 
local subdivisions shall have the sole and 
exclusive right to have and to use in carry- 
_ ing out its purposes the name. “Regular Vet- 
erans Association” and the sole and exclusive 
right to the use of its corporate seal, em- 
blems, and badges as adopted by said corpora- 
tion. 

Sec. 7. The right of the Congress of the 
United States to alter, amend, or repeal this 
act is expressly reserved. 

Src. 8. The corporation may acquire any 
or all of the existing assets of the organiza- 
tion known as “Regular Veterans Associa- 
tion” upon discharging or satisfactorily pro- 
viding for the payment and discharge of all 
its liabilities. 

Sec. 9. The said corporation shall, on or be- 
fore the lst day of January each year, make 
and transmit toe the Congress a report of its 
proceedings for the preceding calendar year, 
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including a full and complete report of its 
receipts and expenditures. 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this act shall take 
effect on the filing in the office of the Re- 
corder of Deeds of the District of Columbia, 
of affidavits signed by the incorporators 
named in section 1, or their successors, to 
the effect that the corporation of the District 
of Columbia known as the “Regular Veterans 
Association” has been dissolved in accordance 
with law, but only if such affidavits are filed 
within 90 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

UNITED NATIONS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res, 204) requesting the President 
to use his good offices to the end that the 
United Nations invite Italy to be a signa- 
tory to the United Nations agreement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN AGE LIMIT OF 
APPOINTEES TO THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1123) 
to provide for a temporary increase in the 
age limit for appointees to the United 
States Military Academy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, the effect of 
this bill is to increase the upper age limit 
of candidates for West Point from 22 to 
24 years, and to apply only to candidates 
who have served for 1 year during the 
war in the armed services. 

I have prepared an amendment mak- 
ing a corresponding increase of 2 years 
to apply to the upper age limit of candi- 
dates entering Annapolis, raising the 
upper age limit from 21 to 23. 

Mr. RANKIN. ' Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does it carry the same 
provision, that it is to apply only to those 
who have served 1 year in this war? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Exactly. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1318 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (U.S. C., 1940 
ed., title 10, sec. 1094), is amended by 
striking out “twenty-two” and by inserting 
in lieu thereof “twenty-four.” 

Src, 2. The amendment made by section 1 
of this act shall not be effective with respect 
to appointees to the United States Military 
Academy for any academic year following the 
second academic year beginning after the ter- 
mination of hostilities in the present war, as 
proclaimed by the President. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That section 1318 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the act of March 30, 
1920 (41 Stat. 548), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘Appointees shall be admitted to the 
United States Military Academy only between 
the ages of 17 and 22 years, except in the 
following case: Any appointee who has served 
honorably not less than 1 year in the armed 
forces of the United States during any of 
the present wars, and who possesses the other 
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qualifications required by law, may be ad- 
mitted between the ages of 17 and 24 years: 
Provided, That whenever any member of the 
graduating class shall fail to complete the 
course with his class by reason of sickness, 
or deficiency in his studies, or other cause, 
such failure shall not operate to delay the 
admission of his successor.’ ” 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: Add a new section: 

“Sec. 2. Section 1517 of the Revised Stat- 
utes as amended (34 U.S.C. 1045) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Candidates allowed for congressional dis- 
tricts, for Territories, and for the District of 
Columbia, must be actual residents of the 
districts or Territories respectively from 
which they are nominated. All candidates 
for admission to the Naval Academy must be 
not less than 17 years of age nor more than 
21 years of age on April 1 of the calendar 
year in which they enter the Academy. 

“*Provided, That any candidate who has 
served honorably not less than 1 year in the 
armed forces of the United States during any 
of the present wars, and who possesses the 
other qualifications required by law may be 
admitted between the ages of 17 and 23 
years.’ ” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

‘ The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CADETS AT 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 320), 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
authorize an increase of the number of 
cadets at the United States Military 
Academy and to provide for maintaining 
the Corps of Cadets at authorized 
—: approved June 8, 1942 (57 Stat. 

Ds 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL CADETS 
AT UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1591), 
to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and additional midship- 
men at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, from among the sons of officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who have 
been awarded the Congressiona] Medal 
of Honor. 

There being no objecticn, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the number of 
cadets authorized by law enacted prior to the 
enactment of this act at the United States 
Military Academy, and the number of mid- 
shipmen authorized by law enacted prior to 
the enactment of this act at the United 
States Naval Academy, are each hereby in- 
creased by such number as may be appointed 
by the President from the United States at 
large from among the sons of persons who 
have been or shall hereafter be awarded a 
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Medal of Henor in the name of Congress for 
acts performed while in any of the armed 
forces of the United States. 


. The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENTS OF SONS OF MEMBERS OP 
LAND AND NAVAL FORCES WHO WERE 
KILLED IN ACTION TO UNITED STATES 
MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1868) 
authorizing appointments to the United 
States Military Academy and the United 
States Naval Academy of sons of mem- 
bers of the land or naval forces of the 
United States who were killed in action 
or have died of wounds or injuries re- 
ceived, or disease contracted, in active 
service during the present war, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I simply wish 
t state that I make my appointments 
entirely by examination, and the man 
who makes the highest grade receives the 
appointment. How will this bill affect 
my system of making appointments? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. It will 
not have the slightest effect whatever 
upou your system of making appoint- 
ments. Since World War I, for some 
years, the same provisions have been ex- 
tended to sons of veterans of World War 
I. That has about run out. This is 
simply an extension of the same thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. So that it will 
not affect my system of appointments? 

Mr. ANDREWS o: New York. In no 
way whatsoever, nor of any other Con- 
gressman, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second para- 
graph of the act of June 8, 1926 (44 Stat. 703, 
704), as amended by the act of December 1, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1024), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The number of cadets now authorized by 
law at the United States Military Academy 
and the number of midshipmen now author- 
ized by law at the United States Naval 
Academy are each hereby increased by 40 
from the United States at large, to be ap- 
pointed by the President from among the 
sons and members of the land or naval forces 
(including male and female members of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and of all components thereof) of the United 
States, who were killed in action or have died, 
or may hereafter die, of wounds or injuries 
received, or disease contracted, or preexisting 
injury or disease aggravated, in active service 
during World War I or World War II (as each 
is defined by laws providing service-con- 
nected compensation or pension benefits for 
veterans of World War I and World War II 
and their dependents): Provided, That the 
cetermination of the Veterans’ Administra- 
ton as to service connection of the cause of 
Geath shall be binding upon the Secretary of 
W and the Secretary of the Navy, respec- 


ively 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, ane a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 4 OF THE PAY RE- 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1942, AS AMENDED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2525) to 
include stepparents among those persons 
with respect to whom allowances may be 
paid under the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, for the pur- 
pose of asking the gentleman from Ala- 
bama who reported this bill an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the expression: 

A person standing in the place of a parent 
in leco parentis to the person Concerned at 
any time will be considered as a blood 
parent. 


Does that mean that the individual 
must be in the position or have the status 
of loco parentis during the soldier’s mi- 
nority? Or may that period of loco 
parentis run after the soldier becomes 21 
years of age? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Answering the gen- 
tleman from New York, it seems to me 
that would be wholly a matter of legal 
interpretation. To my own mind a per- 
son could not become in loco parentis to 
an adult. The relationship must exist 
at a time when the child requires the pro- 
tection of a parent; in other words, dur- 
ing the infancy or minority of a child. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I understand 
that is the view that has been taken by 
the Veterans’ Administration in inter- 
preting certain Veterans’ Administration 
laws, but some cases have come to my 
attention where an adult has actually 
fulfilled the status of loco parentis to a 
soldier who was over 21 years of age, 
providing a home for the young man, 
and caring for him the same as any 
mother would. It was my thought that 
it might be the intention of the gentle- 
man’s committee that this 5-year period 
of loco parentis status might be applied 
to a case such as I have just mentioned 
where the status did not begin until after 
the person concerned was over 21 years 
of age. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In my opinion it 
could not. . 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. I be- 
lieve there are some phases of this ques- 
tion with which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is not familiar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Miss- 
issippi? 

There was no objection. 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3772) to 
prevent a point system for the release of 
conscientious objectors performing as- 
signed work under civilian direction pur- 
suant to section 5 (g) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, from being put into effect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OPTOMETRY 
CORPS IN THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3755) to 
establish an Optometry Corps in the 
Medical Department of the United States 
Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 10 of the National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended (U.S. C., 1940 ed. 
title 10, sec. 81), is amended to read as 
follows: ; 

“The Medical Department shall consist of 
one Surgeon General with the rank of major 
general, four assistants with the rank of 
brigadier general (one of whom shall be an 
Officer in the Dental Corps), the Medical 
Corps, the Dental Corps, the Veterinary Corps, 
the Medical Administrative Corps, the Phar- 
macy Corps, the Optometry Corps, a number 
of enlisted men the authorized maximum of 
which shall be in each fiscal year such num- 
ber as shall equal 7 percent of the aver- 
age annual pay strength of the active list of 
the Regular Army and the average strength 
of all other military personnel on extended 
active duty with the Regular Army during 
such fiscal year, the Army Nurse Corps as 
constituted by law, and such contract sur- 
geons as are authorized by law: Provided, 
That in event of actual or threatened hos- 
tilities involving the United States the Presi- 
dent may, within the limit of the total eu- 
thorized strength of the Regular Army, au- 
thorize additional enlistments in the Medical 
Department to such number as he may deem 
necessary.” 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established in the 
Medical Department of the Army a corps to 
be known as the Optometry Corps. The 
Optometry Corps shall consist of 60 com- 
missioned officers in grades from colonel to 
second lieutenant, inclusive. 

Sec. 3. To be eligible for appointment in 
the Optometry Corps, a candidate must be a 
graduate of an accredited optometry school or 
college, approved by the Council on Educa- 
tion and Professional Guidance of the 
American Optometric Association, and have 
been engaged in the practice of his profession 
for at least 2 years subsequent to graduation. 

SEc. 4. Officers of the Qptometry Corps shall 
be assigned to optometrical duty or to ad- 
ministrative duty in connection therewith. 
When assigned to optometrical duty, an offi- 
cer of the Optometry Corps shall perform 
optometrical work determined upon by the 
appropriate medical officer, who shall be an 
ophthalmologist. 

SEc. 5. (a) An officer of the Optometry 
Corps shall, subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b), be promoted to the grade of first 
lieutenant after 3 years’ service, to the grade 
of captain after 6 years’ service, to the grade 
of major after 12 years’ service, to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel after 20 years’ service, 
and to the grade of colonel after 26 years’ 
service. 

(b) Officers of the Optometry Corps shall 
be examined for promotion in accordance 
with section 5 of the act entitled “An act to 
increase the efficiency of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army”, approved 
April 23, 1908 (U. S. C., 1940 ed. title 10, 
secs. 101 and 102), and with the proviso in 
the paragraph providing for the pay of offi- 
cers in the Medical Department of the Army 
contained in the act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriation for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910,” approved March 3, 1909 (U.S. C., 1940 
ed., title 10, sec. 103), and such examina- 
tion shall be conducted by examining and 
review boards consisting of one officer of the 
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Medical Corps (who shall be an ophthal- 
mologist) and two ofiicers of the Optometry 
Corps. 

(c) The act entitled “An act to extend the 
provisions of the act of November 29, 1940 
(Public Law 884, 76th Cong.)”, approved May 
15. 1945, is amended to read as follows: 

“That for the duration of the wars in 
which the United States is presently engaged 
and for 6 months thereafter, the Secretary 
of War may, in his discretion, dispense with 
any part of the examination for promotion 
in the Regular Army of officers of the Medical, 
Dental, Optometry, and Veterinary Corps, 
except those relating to physical examina- 
tion.” 

Sec. 6. The right of officers of the Op- 
tometry Corps to command shall be limited 
to the Optometry Corps and the Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps. 

Sec. 7. The first and second provisos of 
section 47c of the National Deiense Act of 
June 8, 1916, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed. 
Supp. III, title 10, secs. 383, 384, and 
887a), are amended to read as follows: 
“Provided, That any medical, dental, phar- 
macy, veterinary, or optometry student may 
be admitted to a Medical, Dental, Pharmacy, 
Veterinary, or Optometry Corps unit of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for a course 
of training at the rate of 90 hours of in- 
struction per annum for the 4 college years, 
and if at the end of 2 years of such training 
he has been selected by the professor of 
military science and tactics and the head 
of the institution for advanced training, and 
has agreed in writing to continue in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for the re- 
mainder of his course at the institution, and 
has agreed in writing to pursue the course 
in camp training prescribed by the Secretary 
cf War, he may be furnished, at the expense 
of the United States, with commutation of 
subsistence at such rate not exceeding the 
cost of the garrison ration prescribed for the 
Army, as may be fixed by the Secretary of 
War. during the remainder of his service in 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, not ex- 
ceeding 2 years: Provided further, That any 
Reserve officer who is also a medical, dental, 
pharmacy, veterinary, cr optometry student 
may be admitted to such Medical, Dental, 
Pharmacy, Veterinary, or Optometry Corps 
unit for such training, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe:”. 

Sec. 8. The act entitled “An act to amend 
section 10, National Defense Act, as amended, 
with relation to the maximum authorized 
enlisted strength of the Medical Department 
of the Regular Army”, approved May 14, 
1940, is repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EQUAL-RIGHTS AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 49, proposing an  equal-rights 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? e 

Mr. EIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

TO INVESTIGATE THE ESTABLISHMENT 

OF A NATIONAL PARK IN PHILADEL- 

PHIA, PA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2851) 
to provide for investigating the matter 
of the establishment of a national park 
in the old part of the city of Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of conserving the histor- 
ical objects and buildings therein. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of. the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr, Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, for the in- 
formation of the House I believe it might 
be well to have this bill explained by some 
Member who is acquainted with its pur- 
poses and provisions. j 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I am in position to explain the 
bill. I sat on the subcommittee and was 
chairman of the committee that reported 
the bill out. 

The purpose of the bill is to set up a 
commission for the purpose of studying 
the grouping of the historical buildings, 
including Independence Hall and the old 
Congress, for the purpose finally of es- 
tablishing a national historical park. It 
is rather strange that the greatest his- 
torical spot in the country, the place 
where the Nation was born, is not owned 
by the Federal Government. For a long 
period of time the city of Philadelphia 
had maintained that it should be owned 
by the city. On the other hand there are 
those who believe it should be owned by 
the Federal Government and the city is 
cooperating, and this is a proposal which 
enables cooperation with the local au- 
thorities and the working out of an or- 
derly plan. Rather than specifically en- 
acting a bill making it an historic site we 
felt that we shculd create this commis- 
sion to work out the details. That has 

een done in certain other instances, 
such as in the case of the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Memorials, where commissions 
have been set up previously. It was the 
unanimous opinion of our committee 
that this bill should be passed. There is 
a provision authorizing an appropria- 
tion of only $25,000 for the purpose of 
having the commission make a study and 
Congress will have the right to speak 
again after the report has been made. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is no provision in 
here for removing the original Constitu- 
tion or the Declaration of Independence 
from Washington, is there? 

Mr, PETERSON of Florida. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. We ought to keep them 
here. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. There 
have been several occasions when the 
original Independence Hall has been 
greatly endangered by fire. There is no 
question in my mind but that this bill 
should be passed and that was the unani- 
mous decision of our committee. The 
gentleman from Iowa is familiar with 
that. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It is a fact that the 
city of Philadelphia, holding this in- 
valuable property, is offering it to the 
Government absolutely free? 

Mr..PETERSON of Florida. 
right. 

Mr, LECOMPTE. The only appropria- 
tion that will be necessary, if the com- 
mission recommends taking it over and 
making it a memorial, is for the pur- 
chase of adjoining land. The city of 
Philadelphia is not asking for any ap- 
propriation for the Memorial Hall and 
Constitutional Hall now vested in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 


That is 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Cannot this be ac. 
complished under the Historic Sites 
Act? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. The 
Park Service and the committee felt it 
would be best to work out the details 
under this commission rather than un. 
der the Historic Sites Act because if we 
specifically attempted now to do it under 
the Historic Sites Act we would have to 
fix the boundaries. We do not know 
whether some of the buildings will haye 
to be destroyed or razed or cleared away 
and we figure this would be the cheapest 
way to do it and all concerned seemed 
to think that is the best way. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas thousands of residents of the 
city of Philadelphia, comprising part of the 
Third Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
have petitioned their representatives in the 
Congress of the United States upon the 
matters more fully hereinafter set forth; 
and 

Whereas the petition of the residents of 
the city of Philadelphia calls attention to the 
existence of many shrines hallowed in Ameri- 
can history, as well as several modern build- 
ings owned by the Federal Government, in 
the area of the city of Philade!phia, beginning 
at the southeast corner of Sixth Street and 
Chestnut Street and proceeding southwardly 
to the northeast corner of Sixth Street and 
Walnut Street; thence proceeding eastwardly 
to the northwest corner of Fifth Street and 
Walnut Street; thence proceeding north- 
wardly to a point on the west side of Fifth 
Street which would be made by extending 
the north line of Sansom Street to the east 
side of Fifth Street; thence proceeding east- 
wardly along the north line of the said 
Sansom Street to a point in the east 
side of Fourth Street which would be made 
by extending the north line of the said 
Sansom Street to the east side of the said 
Fourth Street; thence scuthwardly to the 
northeast corner of Harmony and Fourth 
Streets; thence eastwardly to the northwest 
corner of Harmony and Third Streets; thence 
northwardly to a point at which a line ex- 
tended perpendicularly from the east side of 
Third Street would meet the angle created 
by the lines forming the northeast corner 
of Third and Dock Streets; thence eastwardly 
along the northerly line cf said Dock Street 
to the northeast corner of Dock. South Amer- 
ican. and Moravian Streets; thence east- 
wardly to the northwest corner of Moravian 
and Second Streets; thence northwardly to 
the southwest corner of Second and Chest- 
nut Streets; thence westwardly to the scuth- 
east corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
to the place of beginning; and calls attention 
to the fact that much of the area above 
described is run down, some properties are 
demolished, and others are in such dilapi- 
dated condition as to constitute a serious 
fire hazard of such proportions as to en- 
danger Independence Hall, Carpenters’ Hall, 
the Old Custom House, and the First Bank 
of the United States, as well as other land- 
marks and shrines of patriotism, and that 
such unsightly condition is not conducive 
to a proper respect and reverence for those 
American ideals which are symbolized by 
those shrines; and recommends that the Fed- 
eral Government establish a national pa:k 
in the above vicinity and also in the area 
bounded by Fifth Street on the east, Race 
Street on the north, Sixth Street on the 
west, and Chestnut Street on the south, 
which will assure at once a beautiful setting 
for those shrines and maximum protectio9 
against fire or other disaster; and 
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whereas during these troubled times it is 
desirable to augment the defense effort of 
our Nation not’ only with arms but with 
proper emphasis on spiritual values; and 

Whereas an attractive and inspiring setting 
will create a stronger sense of reverence for 
American institutions, laws, and order, which 
had their beginnings, in large part, in this 
group of shrines in the formative years 
around 1776; and 

Whereas it is proper, fitting, and desirable 
that the United States of America should 
properly enshrined these jewels of demccracy, 
so that all who visit these hallowed places 
from the far corners of this glorious democ- 
racy and the four corners of the world may 
be stirred with a feeling of patriotic rever- 
ence: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is 
hereby created for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the matter of the establishment in the 
city of Philadelphia, in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, of a Federal area to be 
called Philadelphia National Shrines Park, 
or by some other appropriate name, to en- 
compass within its area the buildings of 
historical significance im the old part of 
the city of Philadelphia, and to be operated 
and maintained by the National Park Serv- 
ice, for the purpose of conserving the his- 
torical objects and buildings in the said 
area and to provide for the enjoyment and 
appreciation thereof in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall be known as 
the Philadelphia National Shrines Park Com- 
mission, and shall be composed of seven in- 
dividua's, who shall serve without compensa- 
tion, to be appointed as follows: One Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; one 
Member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House; one member to be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and four 
persons, one of whom shall be a resident of 
the city of Philadelphia, to be appointed by 
the President of the United States. Any 
vacancy in the Commission shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

£zc. 3. The Commission shall meet for the 
purpose of organizing within 30 days after 
the enactment of this act. Rooms shall be 
provided for the use of the Commission in 
the New Customhouse at Philadelphia. The 
Commission shall elect a Chairman and 
executive secretary from among its members. 

Src. 4. The Commission shall make a 
study of the historic area and the area sur- 
rounding and contiguous to the locality in- 
volved, the buildings now in existence there, 
comparative real estate costs, the advisability 
of condemnation of all or any part of the 
said locality and area, which of the present 
buildings should remain privately owned, if 
any, and shall prepare a report on all phases 
of the problem Such report shall be trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the Secretary of 
the Interior not later than February 1, 1946. 
Upon submission of the report to Congress, 
the Commission rhall cease to exist. 

Sec. 5. The Commission, or any member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act, hold hearings and 
sit and act at such places and times, require 
by subpena the attendance of such witnesses 
other than persons engaged in essential war 
industries as defined by the War Manpower 
Commission, and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, administer 
Such oaths, and take such testimony, as the 
Commission or such member deems advisable. 
Subpenas shall be issued under the signa- 
ture of the Chairman of the Commission and 
shall be served by any person designated by 
him. For the purposes of the exercise of the 
functions, powers, and duties conferred or 
imposed by this act, the provisions of sections 
9 and 10 (relating to the attendance and tes- 


timony of witnesses and the production of 
evidence) of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of September 16, 1914, as amended 
(U. S.-C., 1940 edition, title 15, secs, 49 and 
50), are hereby made applicable so far as is 
consistent with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
May appoint and fix the compensation, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, of 
such experts, advisers, and other employees, 
and may make such expenditures, including 
expenditures for actual travel and subsist- 
ence expense of members, employees, and 
witnesses (not exceeding $15 for subsistence 
for any one person for any one calendar day), 
for personal services at the seat of govern- 
ment and elsewhere, and for printing and 
binding, as are necessary for the efiicient 
execution of the functions, powers of the 
Commission, and duties under this act. 
The Commission is authorized to utilize vol- 
untary and uncompensated services for the 
purposes of this act. Any appropriations for 
the National Park Service and moneys which 
may be donated for the purposes of this act 
shall be available for the necessary expenses 
of such investigation. 

(b) The Commission shall have the same 
privilege of free transmission of officia] mail 
matter es is granted by law to officers of the 
United States Government. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 5, line 11, strike out “February 1, 
1946” and insert “January 3, 1937.” 

Page 6, line 18, strike out “of the Com- 
mission” and after the word “duties” insert 
“of the Commission.” 

Page 6, line 22. after the word “service” 
insert “not exceeding $25,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


REEMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1645) 
to preserve the reemployment prefer- 
ences of members of the armed forces 
who, after discharge therefrom, become 
employed in essential activities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, this bill was 
introduced in January and reported in 
July of this year by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. As indicated by the 
title it relates to reemployment prefer- 
ences given to members of the armed 
forces who become employed in essential 
war industries. I raise the question as 
to whether this type of bill is necessary 
in view of the fact the war is no longer 
with us and presumably there are no es- 
sential war industries. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me this kind of legislation is 
still necessary because under the reem- 
ployment feature the veteran had to 
apply for his old job within 90 days. 
Regardless of when he got out of the 
service, if he went to an essential job, a 
war job, whereas his job may have been 
nonessential, after the expiration of the 
90 days, he lost his reemployment rights 
in his old job. For some time the man 
would still be affected and it seems to 
me we still need the legislation. 

Mr. COLE of New York. This is neces- 
sary for the protection of the veterans 


who became employed in essential indus- 
try before the hostilities ceased? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 (b) of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after paragraph (C) thereof a new sentence 
reading as follows: “If such position is in 
an activity not designated by the War Man- 
power Commission as essential to the prose- 
cution of the war, and if— 

“(i) such person, within 90 days after be- 
ing relievea from such training and service 
or from such hospitalization (whether be- 
fore, on, or after the date upon which this 
sentence takes effect), becomes employed in 
an activity which is so designated; and 

(ii) such person continues to be employed 
in an activity which is so designated until 
(a) section 3 (a) of this act ceases to be 
operative (disregarding any period not ex- 
ceeding 15 days between leaving one such 
employment and entering upon another such 
employment), or (b) he has secured a de- 
termination by his selective-service local 
board, subject to appeal in accordance with 
section 10 (a) (2), that it is no longer es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war that 
he continue to be so employed, whichever is 
the earlier; 


the period beginning with the date upon 
which he first becomes employed in an activ- 
ity which is so designated and ending with 
the date on which section 3 (a) ceases to be 
operative, or with the date of such determi-~ 
nation by his selective-service local board? 
whichever is the earlier shall be disregarded 
in computing the 90-day period within which 
application for reemployment in his former 
position must be made.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DESIGNATION OF THE FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 78) providing for designation 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
at Crugers Park, Peekskill, N. Y., as 
“Franklin Delano Roosevelt Hospital.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so only for the 
purpose of asking the chairman of the 
Veterans’ Committee what the general 
policy is with reference to naming these 
hospitals? It seems peculiar to pick out 
one hospital and name it the Pranklin 
Delano Roosevelt Hospital. I under- 
stand that another one is called the 
Hines Hospital, and the other 92 hos- 
pitals have no names at all. If they are 
going to be named, I should think it 
would be a very good thing to name them 
after, for instance, holders of Congres- 
sional Medals of Honor who have been 
killed in the service in the past or other 
people whose names appeal to the vet- 
erans’ patriotism. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey that he is labor- 
ing under a misapprehension as to the 
Hines Hospital. The Hines Hospital in 
Chicago was named after Edward Hines 
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back, I believe, during the Harding Ad- 
ministration, because of the fact that 
the property was obtained from Edward 
Hines. . 

Mr. KEAN. As a gift? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; not es a gift. I 

eg the gentleman’s pardon. Do not 
let me have to go into that now, because 
it would probably stir the indignant spirit 
of Senator Carter GtLass, who went 
through some of the fights with me at 
that time, not on naming of the hospital, 
but with reference to some other phases 
of the question. But it was not a gift. 

I was just running through my mind 
the names of other veterans’ hospitals. 
As you know, we have $4 of them. Re- 
cently we named one in South Dakota 
the Royal Johnson Hospital. I sup- 
ported that measure because Royal 
Johnson was not only a very able Mem- 
ber of this House, but he was a disabled 
World War veteran and was the first 
chairman of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, the position 
i now occupy. 

We had a bill before the Rivers and 


Ilarbors Committee this morning to name. 


a dam in California after the distin- 
guished gentleman from California, cur 
former colleague Mr. Englebright. That 
measure has my support. I can remem- 
ber when Boulder Dam was called Hoover 
Dam. Some bureaucrat changed it. I 
am in favor of changing it back, I will 
say to the gentleman from New Jersey, 
because that distinguished gentleman, 
who was once President of the United 
States, was more responsible for the 
building of that dam than probably any 
other man alive. 

I can see no reason why these hos- 
pitzis should not be named after men 
who have served here and whose in- 
fluence was felt in either the creation 
or the promotion of the policies for which 
they stand. 

We had this matter up before the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation, and Gen. Frank T. Hines wrote 
us this letter. He wrote it to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and sent me a copy of 
it. He says: 


Str: There are forwarded herewith two 
copies of a draft of a proposed joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to provide for des- 
ignation of Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal at Crugers Park, Peekskill, N. Y., as 
‘Franklin Delano Reosevelt Hospital’” with 
the request that same be introduced and 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration. 

The President has recently approved a 
project authorizing the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to acquire a tract of land containing 
approximately 383 acres as a site for the pro- 
posed new Veterans’ Administration neuro- 
' psychiatric hospital to serve the metropolitan 
area of New York City. This particular hos- 
pital will be initial’y designed for 1,492 beds 
and will be lecated upon a site known as 
Crugers Park property at Peekskill, N. Y. Its 
location is approximately 35 miles south of 
Hyde Park on United States Highway No. 9. 
The site is one that has been occupied since 
the earliest days of our country. At the pres- 
ent time there are located thereon a modern 
bathhouse, a stone shelter house, and the 
Boscobel Mansion, which was built in 1795. 

During his lifetime the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt took a continuous 
and deep interest in the program of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. It is re- 
called that on the occasion of the dedication 
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of the hospital at Roanoke, Va., President 
Roosevelt said> “* * * let -this great 
monument—the veterans’ hospital and the 
other institutions of their kind throughout 
the country—serve as a symbolic and bold 
denial of any careless statement that the 
United States does not take care of those 
who have served it in war—” and it would 
appear that a most appropriate memorial to 
President Roosevelt would be the naming of 
this new hospital in the general area of his 
home at Hyde Park the “Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Hospital.” 

With the exception of the Edward Hines 
Junior Hospital, at Hines, Ill., near Chicago, 
all Veterans’ Administration hospitals, some 
£4 in number, are called Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities, and it is considered that 
legislation is required for the naming of a 
hospital for any particular individual. 

Your cooperation in this matter is appre- 
ciated. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no odjec- 
tion by that office to the presentation of this 
report to the Congress for its consideration, 

Respectfully, 
FraNkK T. HINEs, 
Administrator, 


That letter is dated June 8. 

No matter what you call this hospital, 
I presume the services will be the same. 
Look at Mount McKinley, in Alaska, one 
of the most glorious pictures on the face 
of the earth. As much as I admire 
President McKinley, I mus’ admit that 
the mere fact that it is named McKinley 
neither adds to nor detracts from its 
majestic beauty. 

This measure will have no effect on 
the efficiency of the hospital. 

Mr. KEAN. Iam not objecting to the 
name; I am asking the gentleman 
whether it is going to be the policy of 
the Veterans’ Administration in the 
future to name these hospitals. 

Mr. RANKIN. It has always been the 
policy of Congress—— 

Mr. KEAN. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration made this recommendation, not 
Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. KEAN. The movement to name a 
hospital for Royal Johnson was initiated 
right here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I was one of the 
men who initiated the movement to 
name the Royal Johnson Hospital after 
that distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. KEAN. What I am interested in 
is this: Is the Veterans’ Administration 
going to start recommending names for 
hospitals? If it is going to follow that 
policy, I think we ought to know ¢ bout it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ido not suppose it will 
be made a general practice, but, of course, 
the naming of each individual hospital 
will be left up to the Congress. As far as 
I am concerned, I can see no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. KEAN. I can see no objection to 
it, either. I think it is a picturesque 
thing to name hospitals after people. I 
think it gives personality to the hos- 
pitals, and I approve of the idea. 

Mr. RANKIN. I hope it will be a long 
time before we have to name one in 
memory of- the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I hope it is a long time, 
too. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there chjection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? ; 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the proposed Veterans 
Administration hospital at Crugers Park, 
Peekskill, N. Y., shall be known and desig- 
nated on the public records as the “Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Hospital.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “Crugers Park”, 
and insert “Crugers-on-Hudson, near.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title Was amended so as to read: 
“A joint resolution to provide for desig- 
nation of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital at Crugers-on-Hudson, near 
Peekskill, N. Y., as ‘Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Hospital.’ ” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MISS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2842) 
for the relief of Montgomery County, 
Miss., districts 2 and 3. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $40,227 to Montgomery County, Miss., in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for damages sustained by the 
roads in supervisors di tricts numbered 2 
and 3 resulting from the use of said roads by 
military personnel of Camp McCain, between 
December 1942 and September 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this ect in excess of 10 percent thercof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GRENADA COUNTY, MISS. 


The Clerk called the pill (H. R. 3195) 
for the relief of Grenada County, Miss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., Tinat the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out vf any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $47.6 3, to Grenada County. Miss., in full 
settlement of the county's claim against the 
United States of America for damages sus- 
tained by the county roads in the use of said 
roads for maneuver and other purposes by 
military personnel of Camp McCain, Miss, 
from December 1942 to September 1944: Pro- 
vided, That no part oi the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Any person violating the provisions of this 
act rhall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS INCIDENT TO ERADICATION OF 
FRUITFLY IN FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3760) 
for the relief of certain claimants who 
suffered losses and sustained damages as 
the result of the campaign carried out by 
the Federal Government for the eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruitfly in the 
State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present. consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is similar to one which was on the 
consent calendar at the last Congress 
and to which objection was made for the 
reason that it authorized the appropria- 
tion of approximately $10,000,000 to set- 
tle claims for damages caused by the 
campaign for the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruitfiy in the State of 
Florida some years ago. 

Word was sent out at that time that 
it was the minority Members of Con- 
eress who had blocked the passage of 
that bill. I undertook at that time to 
explain that my opposition to its passage 
by unanimous consent was not because 
of the merits or demerits of the bill but 
because of a general understanding in 
the House of Representatives that bills 
carrying an authorization for an appro- 
priation of an amount of money of this 
size, in this case amounting to $10,- 
000,000, should not be passed by unani- 
mous consent, however meritorious the 
bill may be. I take the occasion at this 
time to explain my reason for again ask- 
ing that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice with the assurance to the peo- 
ple of Florida that I do so after consul- 
tation with some Members of both the 
majority and the minority who are in- 
terested in this subject and who agree 
that as a general principle at least bills 
of this size should not be passed by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. The gen- 
tleman has been always fair. I under- 
stand his position. While I do very much 
wish that the bill could be passed by 
unanimous consent, I realize the gentle- 
man’s responsibility and I know it is not 
a partisan matter with him. I have 
dealt with the gentleman with reference 
to Many unanimous-consent matters and 
I have a high regard for the gentleman. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I appreciate 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Florida very much. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
: he son of the gentleman from New 

Tork? 

There was no objection. 

ALASKA REAL PROPERTY LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3686) 
to authorize the Commissioner of the 


General Land Office and the registers of 
the land offices in Alaska to perform 
functions under the Alaska real property 
ownership declaration law. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office and the registers 
of the land offices in Alaska are hereby au- 
thorized to perform the functions assigned 
to them by the act of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska entitled “An act to re- 
quire declaration of the-ownership of land, to 
impose a penalty for noncompliance, and to 
dispose of the proceeds of such penalties,” 
approved March 24, 1945. 

Sec. 2, The said Commissioner and the said 
registers shall not be entitled to receive any 
additional compensation for the performance 
of the said functions and no expense in- 
curred by them in connection therewith shall 
constitute an obligation of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to designate, in his dis- 
cretion, any other officers or employees of 
the Department of the Interior to perform 
the said functions upon like conditions. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3466) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940 to 
preserve the nationality of citizens resid- 
ing abroad. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 409 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, as amended (54 Stat. 
1171; 55 Stat. 743; 56 Stat. 779; 58 Stat. 747; 
8 U.S. C. 809), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 409. Nationality shall not be lost un- 
der the provisions of section 404 or 407 of 
this act until the expiration of 6 years fol- 
lowing the datc of the approval of this act: 
Provided, however, That a naturalized per- 
son who shall have become subject to the 
presumption that he has cersed to be an 
American citizen as provided for in the sec- 
ond paragraph of section 2 of the act of 
March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 1228), and who shall 
not have overcome it under the rules in effect 
immediately preceding the date of the ap- 
proval of this act, shall continue to be sub- 
ject to such presumption for the period of 6 
years following the date of the approval of 
this act unless it is overcome during such 
period.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the bills on the Consent Calendar. 


RELEASE OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for im- 
mediate consideration to Calendar No. 
207 the bill (H. R. 3772) to prevent a 
point system for the release of conscien- 
tious objectors performing assigned work 
under civilian direction pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 (g) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, from 
being put into effect. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 


passed over without prejudice. I believe 
objection was made to its consideration 
at the time it was called on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PAY READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for im- 
mediate consideration to Calendar No. 
206 the bill (H. R. 2525) to include step- 
parents among those parents with re- 
spect to whom allowances may be paid 
under the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
and for other purposes, which was ob- 
jected to by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Cierk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, after discussing this 
matter with the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SparKMAN] I have decided to 
withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAEER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“As used in this section, the terms ‘father’, 
‘mother’, ‘parent’, and ‘parents’ shall be held 
to include stepfather, stepmother, stepparent, 
and stepparents.” 

Sec 2. Any person who, prior to the date 
of enactment of this act, has received allow- 
ances under the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942 because of the relationship of step- 
father or stepmother, is relieved of all lia- 
bility to refund to the United States the 
amount of such allowances. Any amounts 
heretofore credited to any such person cr 
refunded by him to the United States on 
account of such unauthorized payment to 
him shall be repaid to him out of any money 
available for the payment of allowances with 
respect to members of the services coming 
within the provisions of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any disbursing officer 
of the United States full credit shall be given 
for the amount of all allowances paid under 
such act because of such relationship of 
stepfather or stepmother. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That section 4 of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act.of 1942 (56 Stat. 361), as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“‘As used in this section, the terms 
“father”, “mother”, “parent”, and “parents” 
shall include a stepparent, a parent by adop- 
tion, and any person, including a former 
stepparent, who has stood in loco parentis 
to the person concerned at any time for a 
continuous period of not less than 5 years: 
Provided, That a stepparent-stepchild rela- 
tionship shall b> deemed to be terminated 
by the stepparent’s divorce from the blood 
parent.’ 

“Sec. 2. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first calendar month oc- 
curring after its enactment. No pay or al- 
lowances for any period prior to the effective 
date of this act shall accrue by reason of the 
enactment of this act.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein a speech 
of General MacArthur. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and to include therein a certain 
newspaper article. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article. 


ARMED FORCES VOLUNTARY RECRUIT- 
MENT BILL OF 1945 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill, H. R. 3951, to stimulate 
volunteer enlistment in the regular mili- 
tary and naval cstablishments of the 
United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H. R. 3251, 
with Mr. MILts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, section 3 of the 
bill had been read and is now open for 
amendment. Are there any amend- 
ments to section 3? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, just before 
the Committee rose yesterday évening, I 
offered an amendment which was 
adopted, in line 9 on page 2, which re- 
duced the age of the men to be inducted 
into the Regular Army to 17 years. 

I now offer a further amendment as a 
proviso to that amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAy: Page 2, 
line 11, before the period insert “: Provided 
jurther, That no person under the age of 
18 years shall be enlisted without the writ- 
ten consent of his parents or guardians, and 
the Secretary of War shall, upon the appli- 
cation of the parents or guardians of any 
such person enlisted without their written 
consent, discharge such person from the 
military service with pay and with the form 
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of discharge certificate to which the service 
of such person, after enlistment, shall en- 
title him.” 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in order to make an inquiry. 

Will this amendment affect the 
amendment which the committee in- 
serted yesterday with reference to dis- 
charging the boys under 21 years of age, 
upon application of parents for such dis- 
charge, where they did not have the con- 
sent of the parents to enlist? 

Mr. MAY. This merely protects those 
who are under 21 years of age in their 
enlistment without the consent of their 
parents, and provides that where they 
do so enlist the parents can apply to have 
them discharged, if they wish to do so, 
and when so discharged they shall be 
honorably discharged, or shall have such 
discharge as their service entitles them 
to receive. In other words, it protects 
their infancy and does not allow them to 
remain in the Army unless they have the 
consent of their parents. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. From a reading 
of the amendment I thought it applied 
only to 17-year-old persons. 

Mr. MAY. It applies to all men under 
21 years of age. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. So that this does 
not modify the amendment that was in- 
serted yesterday by the gentleman from 
Kentucky relating to this subject? 

Mr. MAY. No; it does not at all. It 
simply strengthens it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield back the 
balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. Whenever any enlisted man of the 
Regular Army shall have completed not less 
than 20 or more than 29 years of active 
service, he may upon his own request be 
retired, with annual pay equal to 24 percent 
of the average annual pay (including lon- 
gevity pay) he was receiving for the 6 months 
immediately preceding his retirement mul- 
tiplied by a sum equal to the sum of the 
number of years of his active service per- 
fcrmed not in excess of 29 years. The num- 
ber of years of service to be credited in 
computing the right to retirement and re- 
tirement pay authorized by this section, or 
any other provision of law providing for the 
retirement of an enlisted man of the Regular 
Army, shall include all active Federal mili- 
tary service performed in the Army of the 
United States, the Navy, or the Marine Corps, 
or any component thereof, any fractional 
part of a year amounting to 6 months or 
more to be counted as a complete year: 
Provided, That in time of peace all enlisted 
men retired pursuant to this section may be 
required, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe, to perform 
not more than 2 months’ active duty in each 
4-year period and shall be examined pbhysi- 
cally at least once during each 4-year period. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HOtiFie.p: 
Page 3, line 6, to strike out “re*ired with” 
and insert “transferred to the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps (to remain a member thereof 
until his active service plus the period of his 
membership in such corps equals 30 years) 
and at the same time be retired from the 
Regular Army. An enlisted man so trans- 
ferred and retired shall receive, except with 
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respect to periods of active duty he may be 
required to perform, until his death”; and 
strike out the proviso beginning in line 19, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 min- 
utes on his amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment clarifies what seems to me to 
be a confusing condition in section 4. 
Section 4 actually sets up an unnamed 
reserve in the group from 20 to 29 years, 
which is separate and distinct from the 
regular Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

What my amendment seeks to do is 
to make these two reserve corps the one 
acknowledged Enlisted Reserve Corps 
which now exists. Another thing my 
amendment does is to prevent the re- 
tired man from being called up for 2 
months’ service in each 4-year period 
after the end of his 30-years’ service. 
It is the opinion of the legal counsel 
that the way the section is now written, 
the provision at the end would be of 
unlimited duration, the man could be 
called up for 2 months’ service in each 
4-year period for an unlimited time. 
The way it is now in the Army and Navy 
at the end of 30 years the man is free 
from further call for the 2 months’ serv- 
iceeach 4 years. They are all, of course, 
subject to call for a national emergency. 

I understand there is no objection on 
the part of the committee. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, my under- 
standing of the amendment is that it 
puts them back in the reserve; for in- 
stance, a man who retires at the end of 
20 years’ service goes into a Reserve Corps 
for 10 years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. MAY. The only thing this 
amendment does is to prevent his being 
called up for refresher training after 
30 years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. MAY. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLanp: Page 3, 
line 17: Strike out the words “or the Marine 
Corps” and insert in lieu thereof “the 
Marine Corps or the Coast Guard.” 


Mr. MAY. We have no objection to 
that amendment. It was a mere over-* 
sight of the committee that it was not 
included in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one of the 
things that causes much confusion is the 
fact that notwithstanding all the fine 
things that have been said by those in 
high military places their statements are 
made somewhat confusing by the things 
they do. You will recall that recently 
the order came down to the effect that an 
enlisted man would not be sent overseas 
but would be retained in active duty in 
the continental United States if he was 
34, 35, or 36 years old and had 1 year of 
honorable military service; or if he was 
37 years old; or if he had 45 points or 
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more under the May 12 computation. 
Immediately upon that order coming 
down a great number of boys who had 
served in the Aleutians, which is tech- 
nically within the continental limits of 
the United States, were told that if they 
had a sufficient number of points or 
came within the age limit they would not 
be sent back there. This morning an 
enlisted man from my State, taking the 
chance of being court martialed, had the 
effrontery to call his Congressman and 
say that just today his group located out 
in South Dakota were going to be sent 
back in airplanes within 4 days. They 
rad been told after this order came down 
that they would not have to go back. 
The whole group had more than 45 points 
and several of them had been up there 
for 3 years. They were told that this did 
not apply at all, that they were now over- 
seas, notwithstanding the fact they are 
out in South Dakota. They were here 
only temporarily, they were told, and, 
hence, technically, they were still over- 
seas. 

I asked the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
how the Aleutians were considered by the 
Navy and I was informed that the Navy 
considered the Aleutian Islands overseas. 
Is it any wonder that these young men 
who spent 3% years up in the iceberg 
country, who have 60 and 70 points, get 
dissatisfied? Do they have any right to 
appeal to Congress or to anyone else to 
find out what their status is? I would 
like to ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs how he interprets 
this order? Does it apply to the men in 
the Aleutians? 

Mr. MAY. The Aleutians, as I under- 
stand it, is territory within the United 
States. It belongs to the United States, 
therefore it is within the United States. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Will the gentleman say 
why there should be a different rule for 
the Navy than the Army? 

Mr. MAY. I do not know what their 
rules are and I am not trying to enforce 
their rules. The Aleutians, however, is 
counted as overseas service for the pur- 
pose of allowing an enlisted man to re- 
ceive the 20 percent extra pay. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. MAY. We can hear all kinds of 
rumors around here about regulations 
and a lot of talk about the brass hats, 
but if we let them alone they will take 
care of these problems in due time. 

Mr. RIZLEY.' I am not going to let 
them alone as long as I am a Member of 
Congress and these young boys who have 
been up there three and a half years re- 
ceive this sort of treatment. I have some 
responsibility in the matter and I say to 
you now that it is a disgrace, an outrage, 
and a shame that you count the Aleu- 
tian Islands outside the United States for 
certain purposes and not outside for other 
purposes. When this order came down 
fixing the elegibles to be retained in the 
United States it should apply to the Aleu- 
tians as well as other overseas points. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman is opposed 
to allowing the Army to demobilize? 

Mr. RIZLEY. No, Iam not opposed to 
having the Army demobilize. I want 
these boys demobilized and I have as 
Many as anybody else who ought to be at 


home. I want to give the boys with the 
long-time service the first chance at it. 

Mr. MAY. That is what they are get- 
ting now. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Here are men with 
3 years’ service in the Aleutians. 
Now, the gentleman takes me to task be- 
cause I have the effrontery to bring this 
megtter up. 

Mr. MAY. Iam not taking the zgentle- 
man to task for anything, but I have a 
flock of close rclatives overseas and I am 
not going to malign the Army because 
they are not brought home first. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I have two sons and 
three sons-in-law, if you want to get per- 
sonal, I want them out, of course, but I 
say to you right now that these men in 
the Aleutians who have been considered 
overseas for certain purposes ought to 
have the same break on this point system 
as any other overseas veteran. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Price of Florida: 
After the period, line 24, page 3, add the fol- 
lowing: 

“Every person having had 1 year or 
more of service as a member of the armed 
forces of the United States during this war 
shall be allowed to enlist or reenlist for a 
pericd of 1 or 2 years. Every person with 
a year of service thus joining our armed forces 
shall receive double the amount of pay now 
being paid the members of our armed forces 
for like ratings provided they are below the 
rank of commissioned officers. The methcd 
of payment to every person enlisting or re- 
enlisting under these provisions shall be as 
follows: While in the service the pay will 
be at the reguar rate of pay now prevelant in 
our armed forces with the further provision 
that upon honorable discharge of a person so 
enlisting or reenlisting, he shall receive the 
same amount of pay each month, beginning 
with the first month following honorable dis- 
charge, as he received during his term of en- 
listment and shall continue to receive this 
payment for a number of months equal to the 
number of months served during the period 
of enlistment or reenlistment.” 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
the Kilday amendment increased the 
incentive for enlistments and most of the 
arguments used for its passage are ap- 
propriate for the amendment I now offer. 
However, in my estimation a much 
greater incentive is needed if we hope to 
secure the necessary number of enlist- 
ments. Do you think all the men we 
need can be provided by this bill as it 
now stands? If youdo,I know a big load 
must have been lifted from your shoul- 
ders and I feel sure that you must have 
gotten a good night’s sleep last night. 
Have you begun to so answer the many 
wives, fathers, and mothers who are so 
anxiously calling on you to help send 
their loved oncs home? If you feel that 
all the men needed for our armed forces 
will come forward and enlist, then you 
certainly are not interested in my 
amendment, but if you are in doubt 
please give me your attention for just 
a few minutes. 

Right away I can hear objections be- 
cause this would be paying our boys 
more than was paid during the war. 
That is true, but it would give these same 
boys a chance to reenlist and receive this 


extra pay. We all know that during the 
war money was not the consideration for 
which our boys were fighting. We also 
know that the boys who would be infiu- 
enced to reenlist under the provisions of 
this amendment are the ones who were 
deprived of the opportunity of earning 
big ray in defense plants. The Govern- 
ment had no objection to paying $75 to 
$150 per week to workers in defense work 
while the boys I am trying to help were 
fighting and risking their lives for $50 
per month. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. As I understand the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, it simply doubles 
the pay of those who enlist in the Regu- 
lar Army as against those who are serv- 
ing in the Army of the United States 
now. For instance, a private receives 
$50 a month. Under the gentleman’s 
amendment the man who is inducted into 
this peacetime army will receive $100 a 
month. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman believe 
that we ought to pay men for peacetime 
service double the amount we are paying 
them for fighting? 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. I would appre- 
ciate if the gentleman would let me con- 
tinue my statement. 

A great many Members of Congress 
are strongly advocating paying $25 per 
week to those who received this $75 to 
$150 per week for a period of 26 weeks out 
of each year while they are not em- 
ployed. If you figure that out you will 
see that it amounts to over $54 a month 
for 12 months out of each year and I 
want to give the boys who enlist for our 
armies of occupation less than that for 
each month they serve in our armed 
forces; that is, the great majority of 
them will be privates and draw only $50 
per month. Is this asking too much in 
order that we may get our boys back 
home? Does this seem ridiculous to you? 

I believe- this method of payment 
would attract many men who are al- 
ready trained and fully equipped because 
the guaranty of a small income for 1 
or 2 years would help banish that fear 
and uncertainty which they dread to 
face on returning to civilian life. Many 
men in our armed forces had no job 
when they were inducted, therefore, they 
are naturally dubious about returning to 
civilian life. It will be possible to get all 
the men we need, provided we give them 
some real inducement. 

If you really want to get our young 
boys back into school; if you want to get 
the older men with families and depend- 
ents back to their homes and businesses: 
if you really think those with actual 
combat service are entitled to release; if 
you think those with years of service de- 
serve to get out; then let us pay a fair 
wage for the job. During peacetime, re- 
maining in our armed forces is a job and 
the United States Government is well 
able to pay a decent wage to get the job 
done. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon, 
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Mr.MOTT. Has the gentleman calcu- 
lated what under his amendment would 
be the pay for a first sergeant, including 
quarters and the other perquisites for 
himself and his family, if the enlistee 
in the professional Army were married? 

Mr. PRICE of Florida, I am sorry I 
cannot give the gentleman that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. MOTT. What would be the pay 
in similar circumstances of a 17-year-old 
boy who enlisted for the first time? 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. He could not 
enlist under this provision unless he 
had had 1 year’s service in the armed 
forces during this war. 

Mr. MOTT. Make it 19, then. What 
would his whole pay be? 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. It would be 
double the amount he is receiving now. 

Mr. MOTT. I know it would be double 
the amount he is receiving now, but I 
should like to know how many dollars a 
month this private in the professional 
Army would receive under the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. He would re- 
ceive around $100 a month. 

Mr. MOTT. That would be his base 
pay? 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. But the gentle- 
man must remember that we are getting 
rid of a lot of privates with 5 or 6 chil- 
dren, who are costing the Government 
now $150 to $200 a month. 

Mr. MOTT. That is not my question. 
For the information of the House, I am 
asking what the total pay of say a 19- 
year-old boy enlisting as a private in the 
professional Army would be. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. I cannot an- 
swer that. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this demonstrates the 
fact that you cannot write a pay bill on 
the floor of the House. It happens that 
when the present Pay Readjustment Act 
was written I served as a member of the 
subcommittee along with a number of 
other members still sitting. I doubt if 
we have ever tackled anything more com- 
plicated than adjusting the pay through- 
out the grades of the Army. 

It is obvious what this would do, as the 
gentleman from Oregon has indicated. 
I think I can answer his question. The 
first sergeant would draw in cash ap- 
proximately $312 a month. That would 
be his pay plus his quarters allowance, 
and he would still be entitled to his 
clothing, medical attention, hospitaliza- 
tion, food, and what not. 

Mr. MOTT. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is very informative, but I 
would suggest that you would have 
no trouble under that amendment in 
recruiting a very large number of ser- 
geants. 

Mr. KILDAY. Of sergeants, yes; but 
we are going to have to have some buck 
privates in this Army. 

I agree that we are going to have to 
reorganize the military set-up, and that 
must come when we rewrite the National 
Defense Act. Itis strange that the aver- 
age parent in the United States is am- 
bitious for his boy to be a commissioned 
officer, but the same is not true with 
reference to enlistment. I believe it is 
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possible so to revise our miiitary set-up 
as to make it comparably attractive so 
that we can maintain whatever number 
we decide to maintain in our Regular 
Army, but you are not going to do it by 
saying that you will start by paying $100 
a month. You are going to have to sit 
down and figure it out very carefully and 
make the compensation in accordance 
with the service and the responsibilittes 
assumed. 

As long as a man who enters the 
Army and becomes a professional mem- 
ber of it is 18 or 20 years old, his pay 
need not be too high, but give him the 
assurance that by the time he gets mar- 
ried and is raising a family he will have 
a sufficient income to maintain them 
decently and educate them properly. 
Then you will be giving him an incen- 
tive. But to come here on the floor of 
the House and automatically double the 
pay for a peacetime soldier over that 
of a wartime soldier certainly is not 
the type of amendment that will be 
adopted to this bill. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. KILDAY. 

man. 

Mr. MAY. Let us take the case of a 
staff sergeant who served 3 years in the 
Army, part of the time overseas. He 
reenlists at a camp in this country. His 
home is 1,000 miles away. He is given 
a furlough allowance of 5 cents a mile. 
He goes home and returns under his 
orders to a base 500 miles from where 
he was furloughed. He would receive 
a total travel allowance of $75, then 
mustering-out pay of $300, and a reen- 
listment allowance of $150. which would 
make a total of $525. 

Mr. KILDAY. But suppose _ that 
man, instead of having served 3 years, 
had some “fogies” attached to it. Then 
you are getting into the higher brackets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

fr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to make a few observations, some of them 
somewhat reminiscent in character, be- 
cause the offering of this amendment 
demonstrates in a way the problem that 
will confront eventually the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. I say my observation will 
be somewhat reminiscent. In 1922 after 
the National Defense Act which efiected 
the reorganization of the Army of the 
United States was passed in 1920, and the 
Navy also had by appropriate legisla- 
tion and regulations settle down to what 
might be termed a peacetime basis, it 
became perfectly apparent to the Con- 
gress that the pay rates of 1908, which 
were automatically restored after the 
war against Germany came*to an end, 
were utterly inadequate to meet the cost 
of living. During World War I our Army 
pay and Navy pay was raised above the 
rates which prevailed in 1808. With the 
termination of the war, the pay rates au- 
tomatically went back to those of 1908. 
When they were applied to the conditions 
in 1922, practically the entire officer per- 
sonnel of both services and all enlisted 
men in the services who had taken on 
any obligations of a domestic character 


I yield to my chair- 
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found themselves literally on the verge of 
starvation. It was deemed important at 
that time that while a revision of the 
schedules had to be made, it had to be 
made in such a fashion that the cor- 
responding grades or ranks in she Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
would all be treated alike. It was quite 
impossible for the Committee on Military 
Affairs of that day to draft skillfully not 
only a pay schedule for the Army but also 
a pay schedule for the Navy und the 
Marine Corps. A like difficulty would 
have confronted the Committee on Nava] 
Affairs of either House. Therefore, to 
meef the situation, a joint congressional 
committee was appointed, composed of 
members of both of the standing com- 
mittees. They went to work to draft the 
pay schedules over this very wide field, 
There resulted then the act of-1922 which 
providec. for the new pay srchcdules. As 
a result of that act, the pay schedules 
were brought up to date and the officers 
and men were given a fair chance to live 
decently. All men in _ corresponding 
ranks or grades in all the services were 
treated exactly alike. It occurred to me 
that that event in 1922 might be borne in 
mind now because, as the gentleman from 
Texas said, our comnuittees, no matter 
what committees tackle the job, are go- 
ing to be faced with an exceeding!y diffi- 
cult task in rewriting the pay schedules, 
Any number of technical considerations 
come into the picture and new estimates 
have to be made as to the cost of living in 
7945, 1946, or 1947, as compared to the 
cost of living before the ‘var came upon 
us. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I have 
thought in recent months it may be ad- 
visable for Congress now to do the same 
thing it did 23 years ago, to create a ioint 
committee for that same purpose. I 
wonder if the gentleman would care to 
comment on the necessity and the «d- 
visability of such action? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 believe that 1 
have already indicated that the only way 
we could tackle it in 1922 was to appoint 
a joint congressional committee to which 
Members of the Senate and the House, 
largely from the standing committees, 
were appointed to study the problem. 

I suspect we would better resort to 
that device now. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York |Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the fact 
that the purpose of this amendment is to 
try to induce a larger number of men 
to come into the Army. I recognize that 
what we want to do is to tide us over the 
emergency and to immediately obtain a 
sufficient number of men by volunteer 
means to take care of the commitments 
this country has made. 

The difficulty with the present sug- 
gested amendment is that it brings about 
a raise in pay which in the long run 
must continue for many years. You 
cannot start out a young soldier at 2 
hundred dollars a month and then 5 
years after he has been in the service 
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reduce him to $50 a month. I would 
approach this problem in a little differ- 
ent way. It seems to me that since we 
are in the present emergency what we 
want is a present inducement to get men 
in during the next year or two by volun- 
teer means. My thought in this respect 
is that we should increase the bonus or 
the pay for reenlistment. In other 
words, a youngster is taken into the 
Army. He serves a year. Why not let 
him have a little more money for re- 
enlisting, and then he will know at the 
moment of reenlistment that he is being 
induced by virtue of this increased pay- 
ment to reenlist voluntarily in the armed 
forces. 

My colleague the gentleman from 
Alabama |Mr. Sparkman], has said he is 
going to present such an amendment on 
page 6 of the bill. I may present an 
amendment likewise. If the bonus or 
payment he would receive for that par- 
ticular enlistment is made large enough 
we can get a far larger number of volun- 
teers to come into the Army and relieve 
the men who want to go home right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this 
amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of H. R. 3951, a bill to induce volun- 
teers, but there is a lot more that the 
Congress must do in the transition from 
war to peace, 

It is getting warm—in fact, it is getting 
hot for Members of Congress. Infuriated 
mothers and fathers, and desperate wives 
are bombarding them with telegrams and 
letters demanding that their sons or hus- 
bands be discharged. The wives want 
the daddies to see their babies. They 
demand that the Government Keep its 
word. These men were drafted for the 
duration and 6 months thereafter. 

The world knows that the war is over. 
It ended when Japan surrendered. To 
delay making a formal declaration to 
that effect is not only dishonest, but is 
breaking faith with the servicemen. To 
pretend that the war is not over is a 
hypocritical camouflage. You will not 
be permitted to put that over on our 
armed forces. 

Now that the war is over, there must 
be prompt demobilization. Unless this is 
done the Nation will virtually lose a gen- 
eration. It is not only foolish but ex- 
pensive to keep the boys longer in the 
armed forces. On an average it costs the 
Government approximately $200 a month 
to keep a person in the armed forces and 
care for the dependents. 

These boys are all grown up now. 
Some are getting along in years. They 
should be promptly discharged so that 
they can rejoin their families and adjust 
themselves into civilian life. There is 
pienty for all in this Nation. 
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A member of the War Department is 
reported to have said that it is all right to 
discharge the boys if you do not want as 
large an army as Russia. Well, if our 
Gove-nment has to arm against Russia, 
we had better scrap the United Nations’ 
Charter—or has it already been 
scrapped? 

The statement by the War and Navy 
Departments that we need a large force 
in Japan and another in Germany is 
false. These nations have been so 
thoroughly whipped, and are being so 
completely disarmed, that they will be 
no threat to peace for a thousand years. 
Generals MacArthur and Eisenhower, 
within a short time, can teach and com- 
pel these people to do their own polic- 
ing. Then, all they will need is 200,000 
servicemen between them to supervise 
the policing. 

We have everything we need at our fin- 
gertips. Our problem is not production 
but distribution. Let us see to it that the 
new wealth created each year is more 
equally distributed. Our future is secure 
if we have the intelligence and integrity 
to face it the American way, unhampered 
by foreign ideologies. 

There are breakers ahead—storm 
clouds are gathering. The veterans are 
returning. Unemployment looms on the 
horizon. All these danger signals can be 
avoided if Congress and the people use 
their vision and detour in time. 

If Congress will stop the bureaucratic 
squandering of the Nation’s resources, if 
it will do justice to the veterans, if it will 
give labor a square deal—employment 
assurance rather than unemployment in- 
surance—then we will have run the 
gauntlet. Then we will have the greatest 
permanent prosperity this Nation has 
ever known. 

Some of the loud superpatriots who 
clamored for this war, but always at a 
safe distance, now feel insulted if you 
suggest that the man in the service should 
be given the same compensation as those 
who stayed at home. They feel hurt if 
you suggest that those who were dis- 
charged because they were 38 years old 
or over should receive the same muster- 
ing-out pay as those who were dis- 
charged for physical disability. 

We fought and won this war for other 
nations. We went $300,000,000,0C0 in the 
red. That is more than all the other 49 
nations associated with us went into debt. 
We kept them out of debt by lend-leasing 
them. We raised and spent more money 
than the whole outfit put together. Out- 
side of Russia, we did more fighting than 
all the other nations combined. 

We have done enough for other nations. 
We are not going to ask our servicemen 
alone to police Germany and Japan for 
them. We are not going to give Halifax 
another two or three billion. Let Britain 
pay back the five billion she still owes us 
from World WarI. Let her pay back that 
part of lend-lease that she did not use for 
the war effort. 

If we want a better world, let us stop 
promoting hatred. Let us reestablish the 
“four freedoms.” Let us at least give the 
servicemen who won this war one free- 
dom—the freedom of coming back to 
their homes, to their fathers, mothers, 
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wives, and children—the freedom to live 
a civilian life. 

It took us 3 years to get into this war. 
It took our armed forces 4 years to finish 
the job for other nations. The time has 
come for official Washington to proclaim 
to all the world that, under the United 
Nations Charter, there must be no fraud 
or deception. That there must be no 
grabbing of smaller nations’ territories— 
no further robbery or murder on the part 
of any government or its army of other 
people’s people. 

It has been billions for destruction, bil- 
lions for foreign nations, millions for 
cost-plus contractors and interest for 
bond buyers. But when it comes to ap- 
preciating the sacrifices our boys have 
made on foreign battlefields in order to 
save the honor and the glory of our Na- 
tion, then we hear talk about red-blooded 
Americanism and patriotism not being 
for sale. No; not for sale, but it can at 
least be appreciated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, persons enlisted or reenlisted in 
the Regular Military or Naval Establishment 
shall be enlisted or reenlisted in such grades 
or ratings as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively. 

Sec. 6. Every person discharged or released 
from the military or naval forces on or after 
June 1, i945, who iorthwith enlists or re- 
enlists in the Regular Military or Naval 
Establishment (irrespective of the service 
from which dischargec or released), and who 
is granted a reenlistment furlough or leave, 
shall be paid in advance, at the time such 
furlough or leave becomes effective, a fur- 
lough travel allowance at the rate of 5 cents 
a mile fcr the distance between his home or 
such other place as, subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment concerned, he may select, and the 
place at which he is stationed when the fur- 
lough or leave becomes effective, and for the 
distance between his home, or other place 
so selectcd, and the place at which he is 
ordered to report for duty at the termination 
of the furlough or leave. If, in order to 
reach his home, or other place so selected, 
or to reach the place at which he is ordered 
to report for duty at the termination of the 
furlough or leave, sea travel is necessary, he 
shall be furnished for suc}. sea travel trans- 
portation in kind and subsistence en route, 
and the distance thereof shall be excluded 
in computing the monetary allowance under 
the preceding sentence. No monetary allow- 
ance shall be paid under this section if travel 
allowance at least as great has been paid 
under section 126 of the National Defense 
Act upon the discharge or release immedi- 
ately preceding the enlistment or reenlist- 
ment, and if travel allowance in a lesser 
amount has been so paid under section 126 
of the Nationr! D:fense Act, the monetary 
allowance providec for in this section shall 
be reduced by that so paid under such section 
126. Any appropriated funds available to 
the Department of War or the Navy to defray 
the cost of travel of military or naval per- 
sonnel shall be available to defray expenses 
incurred in carrying out the provisions of 
this section. 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read a: follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: On page 
5, line 12, after the period insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That such person may at his 
option elect to take his furlough at the end 
o° the period for which he reenlisted, and in 
such event he shall receive at the time of 
such election the furlough travel allowance 
authorized by this section.” 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment was drawn before the Kil- 
day amendment was agreed to author!z- 
ing 1 year enlistments and since the 
adoption of that amendment I think my 
amendment becomes doubly important. 

May I say, first, that under present 
regulations when a soldier enlists he is 
entitled to a 90-day furlough. The sec- 
tion we are now considering provides that 
he shall be given an allowance at the 
rate of 5 cents a mile for travel on his 
furlough, from his station to his home 
and return. Let us take the case of the 
boy in Germany or Japan. Under the 
present provisions of the bill, if he reen- 
lists he may come home immediately for 
90 days and his expenses—not across the 
ocean because that is done by the serv- 
ices—in the United States to his home 
and back to shipside are to be paid at the 
rate of 5 cents a mile. 

My amendment provides that if the 
young man there on duty and in the serv- 
ice so elects he may say, “I will not go 
home now; I will take my 90-day fur- 
lough with pay at the end of my period of 
service. I will stay on duty if you will 
pay me the travel allowance.” 

I have great hope for this bill if it is 
made attractive enough. Fortunately 
my amendment will not cost one addi- 
tional penny. It simply provides that 
instead of the boy taking his travel al- 
lowance and using it he may elect to stay 
on the job. He may say, “I will not take 
my furlough if you will pay me the travel 
allowance that you otherwise would have 
to pay.” 

I have talked with a number of mem- 
bers of the committee who have ex- 
pressed their willingness to accept the 
amendment, although I have not had an 
opportunity to discuss it with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I am 
just thinking out loud, but it seems to 
me that a man would get his travel al- 
lowance whenever he took his furlough 
anyway. 

Mr. PACE. I think not. After his pe- 
riod of enlistment has expired the Army 
or Navy has to return him home. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. He is 
still entitled to a 90-day furlough during 
enlistment. He may not get it at the 
start, but if and when he does get the 
furlough he is paid the 5 cents a mile. 
Why pay him that amount at the start? 

Mr. PACE. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to make reenlistment more at- 
tractive. Here is the way it would work: 
A boy is in Japan. We will say he re- 
enlists for a year or 2 years. He is en- 


titled to come home for 90 days but he 
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says, “I will not do that. I will let my 
furlough ride and just take the travel 
allowance at this time.” You give him a 
check for the travel allowance in ex- 
actly the amount you would have to ad- 
vance him to go home and back for the 
90-day furlough. It does not cost the 
services or the Government an additional 
penny, but does offer an attractive in- 
ducement to him to reenlist when he is 
offered his furlough travel allowance if 
he waives his furlough. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Where 
is the rate to start on the mileage—over 
at Weisbaden, Germany? 

Mr. PACE. The bill expressly provides 
that if there is any sea travel he shall 
not be paid for that. That is furnished 
by the services. His travel allowance 
would start at New York, if he lands in 
New York. If he lives in my State, for 
example, his travel allowance would start 
at New York to his home in my State, 
then back to New York again. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The evil effect of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, as I see it, is the 
fact that it leaves to the soldier the time 
of granting the furlough instead of leav- 
ing that to the services. In other words, 
he can say when he will take a furlough 
under the gentleman’s amendment; is 
that not right? 

Mr. PACE. It is to the interest of the 
services under the purposes and spirit of 
this bill for him to continue in the service 
and not take the 90-day furlough. The 
only choice the soldier would have is 
whether or not he will take his furlough 
at the start or at the end of his enlist- 
ment period. Under the bill as now 
drawn, he must take it before his re- 
enlistment begins, while I am convinced 
the military authorities would prefer 
that his service be continuous and his 
furlough delayed until his period of serv- 
ice has expired. This is merely an in- 
ducement to persuade him to do that. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. In other words, the gentle- 
man is proposing to pay for travel that is 
not travelled. 

Mr. PACE. If he so elects not to travel 
but to stay on the job. The cost to the 
Government is exactly the same in both 
cases, 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. PACE. What is the harm in that? 

Mr. MAY. The harm is that you are 
paying the man for something that he 
does not do. 

Mr. PACE. But it does not cost the 
Government one penny more, 

Mr. MAY. It costs the amount of 
money that his mileage costs. 

Mr. PACE. He is entitled to a 90-day 
furlough and he is entitled to travel al- 
lowance, and this simply pays it to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be permitted to proceed 
for two additional minutes, 


. he gets out sooner. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If the bil! 
goes through as it now stands, the man 
in foreign service, c - wherever he is, wi}! 
get two things: His furlough and his 
travel pay. 

Mr. PACE. That is right; travel al- 
lowance, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. He can 
take his furlough now and in that way 
disrupt the service. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Or he 
can defer it, as the gentleman says. 

Mr. PACE, Until he gets home. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But if he 
accepts the furlough, which he can do, he 
will get the travel allowance. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman’s proposal is that he get that 
travel allowance now just as he would 
anyhow, and then that would give the 
Army this advantage when right at this 
particular time you need the men to stay. 

Mr, PACE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And it 
would permit him to stay now. 

Mr. PACE. One of the arguments 
against the Kilday amendment was that 
it would mean that the man would have 
a 90-day furlough and then go back and 
serve 1 year. Under this amendment he 
would waive his furlough until the end 
of his period. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
Mr. DINGELL. In other words, in 


lieu of his coming home and causing the 
expense to the Government, he pockets 
the expense but remains in uninter- 
rupted service. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. 

Mr. DINGELL, And is in place and 
we do not have to send some one else 
to take his place while he is on furlough. 

Mr. PACE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. DINGELL. I think this is a good 
amendment. 

Mr. PACE. It helps the service. It 
gives him continuous service and it does 
not cost the Government one penny 
more. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? © 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. And by waiv- 
ing his furlough he will have an oppor- 
tunity to get out 90 days sooner. 

Mr. PACE. By waiving his furlough 
You pay him his 
mustering-out pay when he reenlists. 
When he gets back home he may not 
have a dime, but he would still be on a 
pay basis for 90 days during the furlough 
period. It would at least give him a 
little money to live on during the time 
he is looking for a job, because his mus- 
tering-out pay may have already beet 
expended. : 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I think it isa 
very good amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. ; 
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Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be permitted to proceed 
for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I agree 
with the gentleman that we should do 
everything we possibly can to make it 
more attractive so that thése soldiers 
will reenlist. 

Mr. PACE. That is the sole purpose 
of my amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. But I 
just cannot see how this can be worked 
out for the simple reason that the sol- 
dier is to get this travel pay before he 
does any traveling, and no one knows 
ahead of time where he is going to travel 
to or from, or if they know one end they 
do not know both ends. The soldier 
might move around during his period of 
enlistment. 

Mr. PACE. I donot find any difficulty 
there. If the boy is in Japan or in Ger- 
many and he reenlists, he would cer- 
tainly know where he was going home 
on his furlough, and the bill now ex- 
pressly provides that this is all subject 
to regulations of the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. But 
suppose he is in the United States. 

Mr. PACE. If he is in the United 
States, then he goes to his home and is 
paid to where he is going to be ordered 
to report at the end of his furlough. 
That is also controlled by regulations. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. _Sup- 
pose his station moves two or three times 
in that l-year enlistment? 

Mr. PACE. It is a fact that when his 
furlough begins he will carry with him 
orders to report back on a certain date 
to a certain station. That thus deter- 
mines what his travel allowance is. 
There is no difficulty there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Under the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia it seems upon 
its face to be rather attractive, but there 
is this vital difference. The gentleman 
argues that it will be an inducement to 
a fellow who is overseas and enlists there 
to not go home for 90 days on a fur- 
lough because he was paid mileage for 
not going. There is a vital item there 
that the House Committee on Military 
Affairs discarded. The question arose 
In the committee as to whether he ought 
to have mileage or mileage and ex- 
benses. Expenses would include his food 
and other legitimate expenses while he 
was home. We figured that his mother 
would be happy enough to see him come 
home on a furlough that she would feed 
him. But now, if he stays and does not 
0 home, and is induced to stay by 
drawing 5 cents a mile for the travel he 
does not take, it costs the Government 
Just the same plus his keep for the 90 


days or the 3 months, and that difference 
will probably mean $50 a month for his 
keep while he is in the service. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. But during that 90 
days he is over in Japan or in China 
and in service, so he is worthy of his 
keep. 

Mr. MAY. If he stays over there in 
service, if he is an overseas soldier, all 
right, but if he is in the United States 
where he is not serving except in the 
routine duties of a peacetime Army, then 
he ought not to have both mileage and 
food and other expenses. 

Mr. DINGELL. He very likely will 
take the furlough and not the mileage 
if he is in the United States. This will 
be particularly attractive where the mile- 
age is longest, if it is from Japan, Oki- 
nawa, and way points. 

Mr. MAY. He is not paid for overseas 
mileage, of course, if he is overseas. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. What is the 
allowance now per man for feeding that 
soldier? 

Mr. MAY. That is not disclosed in 
the record. 

Mr. COLE of Missovfri. It used to be 
28 cents a day. I wonder how much it 
is now. 

Mr. MAY. It is not 28 cents a day; it 
is about $1.25 a day. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Iam referring 
to the allowance to the mess of each 
company for each soldier in that com- 
pany. 

Mr. MAY. They are giving rations 
now, but it changes from time to time 
according to the standard of living and 
the cost of living. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Irespectfully suggest that 
possibly the chairman is confused about 
the 3 months. If the man enlisted for a 
year, he would have 3 months’ furlough 
and a year’s service. Under my amend- 
ment he would have a year’s service and 
then his furlough if he so elects. The 
Army would still have to feed him a year 
in either event, not a day longer than 
a year. It would just be a question of 
whether or not at the end of his 90 days’ 
furlough they would begin feeding him 
for a year or whether they would feed 
him for the year and then let him go 
home. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment would make the soldier serve 15 
months instead of 12 months. 

Mr. PACE. No; it would not. The 
amendment states that he may, instead 
of taking his 90-day furlough upon en- 
listment, wait and take it after the serv- 
ice of the period for which he is 
reenlisted. 

Mr. MAY. Under the Kilday amend- 
ment that does not count in his service if 
he has had 6 months’ training. The 
gentleman is talking about the man that 
is overseas now, 


Mr. PACE. The Kilday amendment is 
for 1 year and the furlough period. 
That is exactly what my amendment is 
for. They are identical. I think if the 
gentleman will study the Kilday amend- 
ment he will find that my amendment is 
really needed to keep the boy in service 
from coming home right at the time he is 
needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being ia doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 40, noes 41. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


£eEc. 7. (a) The first sentence of section 
2 (b) of the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 
1944 is amended to read as follows: “Each 
person eligible to receive mustering-out pay- 
ment under subsection (a) (1) shall receive 
one-third of the stipulated amount at the 
time of final discharge or ultimate relief 
from active service or, at the option of the 
person s»> eligible, at the time of discharge 
or release for the purpose of enlistment, re- 
enlistment, or appointment in the Regular 
Military or Naval Establishment; and the 
remaining amount of such payment shall be 
paid in two equal installments—1 month 
and 2 months, respectively, from the date 
of the original payment.” 

(b) Section 3 of such act is amended by 
inserting before the pericd at the end there- 
of the following: “, or, at the option of such 
member, for the purpose of enlistment, re- 
enlistment, or appointment in the Regular 
Military or Naval Establishment”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be applicable, in the case of the Naval 
Establishment, with respect to enlistments, 
reenlistments, and appointments on or after 
February 1, 1945, and in the case of the 
Military Establishment, with respect to en- 
listments, reenlistments, and appointments 
on or after June 1, 1945. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I cffer an 
amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. May: Page 5, 
strike out lines 13 to 24, inclusive, and in- 
sert: 

“Src. 7. (a) Section 2 (b) of the Muster- 
ing-Out Payment Act of 1944 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(b)} Each person eligible to receive 
mustering-out payment under subsection 
(a) (1) shall receive one-third of the stipu- 
lated amount at the time of final discharge 
or ultimate relief from active service or, at 
the option of the person so eligible, at the 
time of discharge or release for the purpose 
of enlistment, reenlistment, or appointment 
in the Regular Military or Naval Establish- 
ment; and thé remaining amount of such 
payment shall be paid in two equal install- 
ments—1 month and 2 months, respectively, 
from the date of the original payment. Each 
person eligible to receive mustering-out pay- 
ment under subsection (a) (2) shall receive 
one-hal* of the stipulated amount at the 
time of final discharge or ultimate relief 
from active service or, at the option of the 
person so eligible, at the time of discharge 
or release for the purpose of enlistment, re- 
enlistment, or appointment in the Regular 
Military or Naval Establishment; and the 
remaining amount of such payment shall be 
paid 1 month from the date of the original 
payment. Each person eligible to receive 
mustering-out payment under subsection 
(a) (3) shall receive the stipulated amount 
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at the time of such discharge or relief from 
active service or, at the option of the person 
so eligible, at the time of discharge or release 
for the purpose of enlistment, reenlistment, 
or appointment in the Regular Military or 
Naval Establishment.’ ” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, under the 
bill as drawn section 7 covered only the 
$300 mustering-out payment as pro- 
vided for in the Mustering-Out Payment 
Act. It overlooked entirely the pay- 
ments of $200 and $100. This amend- 
ment takes care of that situation and 
provides for the payment of all of them. 
That is the only purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace to the 
May amendment: At the end of the May 
amendment before the quotation marks, 
insert a new sentence as follows: 

“A person entitled to receive the first in- 
stallment of the mustering-out payment at 
the time of discharge or release for the pur- 
pose of enlistment, reenlistment, or ap- 
pointment in the’Regular Military or Naval 
Establishment, shall, at his election, receive 
the whole of such payment in one lump 
sum, rather than in installments.” 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, this is an- 
other amendment that will not cost one 
penny, but which I think will add a 
slight inducement for reenlistment. Un- 
der the amendment which the gentleman 
from Kentucky has offered, he still pre- 
serves the installment payments for mus- 
tering-out pay, both for those who are 
discharged finally and for those who re- 
enlist. My amendment provides that if 
a boy reenlists, instead of getting his 
mustering-out pay in three installments, 
by the month, he may, if he elects, draw 
it all in one lump sum. I think it will 
make the bill more attractive in this re- 
spect. The young man may want to get 
married. He may have some other plans 
during the 90-day furlough period. It 
will save bookkeeping. Instead of mak- 
ing three monthly installment payments, 
he simply receives upon his discharge, 
when he signs up for reenlistment, his 
mustering-out pay in full. Of course, if 
he has only $100 coming he gets that in 
one payment anyway. But if he has $200 
mustering-out pay or $300 mustering- 
out pay, he may receive it all in one lump 
sum at the time he signs up for reenlist- 
ment, to have available for his expenses 
or other purposes during the furlough 
period. I understand the amendment is 
entirely acceptable to the committee. 

Mr. MAY. Mr, Chairman, I would like 
to make a brief explanation as to the 
action of the committee on the matter 
involved in the preparation and enact- 
ment of the Mustering-Out Pay Act. It 
was the argument in the committee at 
that time that we should put these pay- 
ments on a deferred status of so much 
when they are discharged, so much in 
30 days, and so much in 60 days, because 
we felt it was to the interest of the sol- 
dier himself; that he would, under some 
influences, spend or waste his money. 
We thought we would let him have an 
opportunity to settle down. As far as 
the amendment is concerned, I am not 
opposing it. I simply wanted to state 


my position and the position oi the com- 
mitice in writing the act. 
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Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Suppose he does waste 
it and squander it. It is his. He has 
earned it. Why not give it to him? I 
am in favor of giving it to him. 

Mr. PACE. I see nothing to be gained 
by keeping it 30 or 60 or 90 days. It is 
his money. He is entitled to it under 
the law. When he agrees to reenlist, 
let him have it. As I said before, I have 
great hopes in this bill, and I believe if 
we can make it more attractive without 
additional expense, we should do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 
a fact that if he gets $300 all at one time 
he is more likely to save part of it than 
if he gets a hundred dollars at three 
different times? 

Mr. PACE. That is human nature. 
Yes. Of course this amendment is not 
so vitally important, but I feel it is just 
one more little thing, with no costs, to 
make reenlistments more attractive. 
Our obligation to the men now in the 
service is such that we should bring them 
home as quickly as possible. Those 
needed for important military service 
cannot return until they are relieved by 
other troops. If we can send volunteers 
in sufficient numbers then it will not be 
necessary to extend the Selective Service 
Act when it expires next May. In fact 
if a sufficient number volunteers under 
this bill the President may be able to 
suspend inductions before next May. I 
hope so, but of course inductions cannot 
be entirely suspended until this volunteer 
plan is tried and has produced sufficient 
volunteers to meet our essential military 
requirements. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
to the amendment offered by the gentie- 
man from Kentucky | Mr. May). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the May amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLason to the 
amendment offered by Mr. May, as amended: 
On page 5, line 13, after the words “section 
7 of the May amendment”, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) Section 1 (b) of the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944, as amended, is amended 
by striking out paragraph (3) and by re- 
designating the succeeding paragraphs as 
paragraphs (3) to (7), respectively. 

“(b) A person entitled to mustering-out 
pay must by reason of the enactment of 
this act who shall have been discharged or 
relieved from active service in the armed 
forces under honorable conditions prior to 
the date of enactment of this: act shall be 
paid such ‘mustering-out payment if appli- 
cation therefor is made within 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this act. Payment 
by the Navy Department or the War Depart- 
ment shall be made within 1 month after the 
approval of such application.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky reserves a point of order 
against the amendment. 





SEPTEMBER 18 


The gentleman from Massachusetts js 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is the one to which I referreg 
in the course of my remarks in genera] 
debate on this bill. Six different Mem- 
bers of Congress have introduced bills to 
accomplish the very purpose outlined in 
this measure. This particular amend- 
ment is based upon one which was drawn 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr, LarcapDE]. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
permit those men who served in the 
United States Army honorably and were 
discharged presumably to obtain jobs or 
to return to farm work to receive the 
mustering-out pay to which they are en- 
titled, and of which they are deprived by 
the existing mustering-out pay bill, para- 
graph (3) of subsection (b) of section 1. 

The situation at the present time is 
this: Many men were in the Army but 
got out because their officers went to 
them and told them they were needed at 
home in different industries. I have here 
an affidavit from one young man from 
Springfield, Mass., who, after serving 
from September 30, 1942, was honorably 
discharged on January 22, 1945, 2 years 
and 4 months later. He was called into 
the office of his commanding officer and 
told they wished to transfer him to the 
Enlisted Reserve since he had been in 
the heavy-tire industry. He was shown 
an order with a list of names, including 
his. He refused to be transferred to the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. His command- 
ing officer told him he would have to go. 
He was sent to Atlanta Ga., where he 
was interviewed by an industrial-rela- 
tions man of the Firestone Rubber Co. 
This man told the industrial relations 
person that he did not wish to make any 
application for a discharge from the 
Army. He was sent to Akron, Ohio, over 
his protest where he worked just 1 week 
and then requested that he go back in 
the service. He then went back to Fort 
Devens, Mass. You cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination say that this 
man was trying to get out of the Army— 
and all this is in affidavit form. When he 
gets back there they reject him and dis- 
charge him from the service, but they 
give him $100 mustering-out pay. He 
nas been in 2 years and 4 months. He 
was entitled to $260 on his prior service 
if he was entitled to anything and they 
endorse on the face of his discharge: 

“Soldier entitled to mustering-out pay 
of $200, First installment of $100 set- 
tled on final statement. Mail check for 
further installment” to his home 

That young man was sent back home 
and he is disgruntled. He has had 2 
years and 4 months’ service. There are 
from four to six hundred thousand of 
these men who have been discharged, 
many of them to go to jobs which were 
found for them by the United States 
Army or the United States Government 
or by third persons. 

This is recognized by Secretary of War 
Stimson who said in regard to these six 
bills: 

For the foregoing reasons the War Depart- 
ment recommends the enactment of legis!4- 
tion designed to accomplish the purpose of 
these bills, 
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secretary Stimson recognizes that the 
Army was doing this by saying: 

It is considered that a consent to release 
from active service to accept employment in 
essential war industry when a request is in- 
jitiated by a third person precludes the re- 
ceipt of mustering-out payment. 


In other words the Fisk Rubber Co., 
or the United States Rubber Co., 
or the Akron Rubber Co., or any- 
pody can call up the Army and say 
they need some men, to send them 
some—and that is what they did. These 
fellows were taken out of the Army and 
now they are without any mustering-out 
pay. It certainly is not fair to them, 
and Secretary of War Stimson says that 
in his opinion this legislation should be 
passed. I believe that this constitutes 
a big reservoir. I thought there were 
only about 400,000, but our chairman 
has stated this afternoon in conversation 
that there are about 600,000 of them. 

This is a matter that has been looked 
into carefully by Members of Congress 
and six or more bills have been introduced 
on the subject. It has been covered by 
Secretary Stimson and is something that 
ought to be passed. My amendment 
should be agreed to now in view of what 
happened to the young man from 
Springfield, Mass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Does the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. May] insist on his point of order? 

Mr. MAY. No. I withdraw it. But 
I want to be heard on the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close 
in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana | Mr. 
LarcaDe]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
cral months ago I introduced a bill cov- 
ering the subject matter of the amend- 
ment ofered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, which bill was referred to 
the Ccmmittee on Military Affairs. Up 
to this time I have heard nothing from 
it. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
intreduced an identical bill and has de- 
Scribed the situation quite thoroughly 
and accurately. 

This is a very important matter be- 
cause sO many men are affected, and in 
fairness to these 600,000 men who have 
been affected as explained by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, this amend- 
ment shculd be agreed to. It is a good 
amendment and in all fairness to the 
men in the service it should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
ANDREWS], 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I would 
like to ask either the gentleman from 
New York or the proponent of the pend- 
ing amenament a question. Supposing 
& Soldier in the service heard of a job in 
the rubber industry and he went to his 


superior officer and stated: “I am going 
to make application for a discharge.” 
Under the policy of the War Department 
at that time it would give him a dis- 
charge. Now, would that person get this 
$20C mustering-out pay when he volun- 
tarily asks to get out of the service? 

Mr. CLASON. Yes. As_ Secretary 
Stimson said, there is no equitable reason 
why a soldier getting out cf the service 
and accepting such employment should 
not receive this mustering-out pay. I 
think we ought to follow the Secretary’s 
recommendation. These 600,000 men 
have not received fair treatment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, last spring I introduced a bill 
after conversation with the War De- 
partment, following its recommendation, 
the wording of which would correct the 
injustices of the Mustering-Out Pay Act 
as it was passed. I understand from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that the 
wording of his amendment is subsian- 
tially. if not entirely, in agreement with 
the report to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee by Secretary of War Stimson 
recommending favor.ble action in this 
direction. But that report has cnly been 
before the Military affairs a reasonably 
short time and so far the Military’ Af- 
fairs Committee has not had occasion to 
act on the recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from. L[xentucky 
[Mr. May}. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the pending amendment on two 
grounds. F:rst, there is an identical bill, 
which means exactly the same as this 
amendment, pending in the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House and on 
which the War Départment has only re- 
cently made a report. I have not had 
time since I was called here by the Presi- 
dent on the 27th day of August to give 
consideration to the matter. I discussed 
it with the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. ANDREWS], author of the bill. I re- 
gret this method of coming to the floor 
of the House to deal with legislation 
pending in a committee, which is in the 
nature of going around the committee, by 
a member of that committee. I doubt 
the propriety of it coming from a high 
ranking member of the committee him- 
self. I think that the committee ought 
to have an opportunity to take up the 
report of the Secretary of War, hear 
testimony and study the matter and 
bring back to the House whatever rec- 
ommendation they have to make, if any. 

In the second place it is an effort to 
pay mustering-out pay to a lot of men 
who secured good jobs. I think the evi- 
dence showed, when we considered the 
Mustering-Out Pay Act, that there were 
about 630,000 of them. These were the 
men who asked to be discharged on their 
own account from the Army of the United 
States for the purpose of accepting these 
fat war jobs. They did accept them. 
Some earned as high as $300 a month. 
If you adopt this amendment they can 
come back into the Army on this attrac- 
tive program that is provided in this bill 
after the shooting is all over, and after 
they have had an opportunity to earn 
big money while the other boys were 
bleeding and dying and fighting. 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. May 
I ask the gentleman in what way this 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts would stimulate 
volunteers in our Army? 

Mr. MAY. I do not know, other than 
I believe it allows them mustering-out 
pay of $100 if they are in the minimum 
time. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Is it not 
true that this amendment has to do only 
with mustering-out pay and has nothing 
to do with volunteering? 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentiemen 
from Minnesota. 

Mr.-O’'HARA. I have the same feeling 
as the gentleman for those who tock 
those jcbs, but I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I have a man in my district 
who was 44 years of age when the Army 
put out the rule to get rid of these older 
men, and only after the third time he 
had been ordered to apply for his dis- 
charge, and was told he had to, did he 
take it. Heis eliminated. He was a good 
soldier. He had been promoted to a non- 
commissioned ofiicer rank. At the same 
time he was discharged another sergeant 
and the first sergeant of his outfit were 
discharged because they were in this 
over-age bracket. I think we do an in- 
justice to those men. 

Mr. MAY. Those men probably will 
not be acceptable to the Army as a peace- 
time army to begin with. The vital thing 
involved here is that they are waiting 
until the shooting is over to get back in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentlemen 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CLason] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May.] 

The amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. May.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crason: On 
page 6, line 6, insert a new paragreph as 
follows: 

“(c) Any person barred from receiving 
mustering-out pay by reason of section 1, 
subsection (b) (3) of such act, shall be el‘gi- 
ble to and shall be paid mustering-cut pay 
under such act upon his or her enlistment, 
reenlistment, or appointment in the Regular 
Military or Naval Establishment after Ju) 
1, 1945, and shall receive the stipulated 
amount at the time of final discharge cr 
ultimate relief from active service.” 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has been drafted to meet 
objections such as that brought forward 
by the gentleman from New Jersey | Mr. 
Tuomas]. In other words, assuming that 
there are 400,000 to 635,000 persons in 
this pool, as mentioned by the chairman 
of the committee, this would give them 
an inducement to enlist at this time. 
Many of them have had 2 and 3 years of 
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service. Many of them are young men 
between the ages of 20 and 30 who be- 
lieve they have been unfairly treated. 
I feel that if they do now come forward 
and reenlist, having served before any- 
where from 2 to 3 years, they are entitled 
to get the mustering-out pay just as much 
as the man who has been in only 6 
months at the present time, and asks a 
discharge in order to reenlist in the 
Regular Army. These men have to en- 
list in the Regular Army. In many 
cases they have given far more service 
than we are asking of the persons to 
whom we ere awarding this mustering- 
out pay under the present bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. As I 
understand, the gentleman’s present 
amendment applies only to those men 
who come under the same classification 
as the gentleman’s other amendment 
hed to do with, but who now volunteer. 

Mr. CLASOCN. They actually enlist. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Yes, 
that is right; they actually enlist just the 
same as the men who actually enlist un- 
der the rest of the bill. 

Mr. CLASON. That is ~ight. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. 
that is a good amendment. 

Mr. CLASON. I believe it is fair. It 
certainly is not anywhere near as bread 
as that suggested by Secretary of War 
Stimson. It seems to me that if any 
man has served in the armed forces and 
is willing to go back in now and serve 
again, in many cases even after he has 
been ordered out of the service by his 
commanding officer. as in the case of the 
man from Springfield to whom I re- 
ferred, he is entitled to the money, and 
I hope that the committee so feels. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention 
to only one thing in reference to this 
amendment. This amendment m2?ans 
the same thing the other one meant in 
one particular, that the men who got out 
in order to take industrial jobs and 
stayed out until now or even hereafter— 
of course they could not enlist under th‘s 
bill until it becomes law, which may be 
several months yet—come back in and 
get the same rate that the men got who 
were in the fighting Army. There are 
two armies, the Regular Army end the 
Army of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The auestion is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CLasecn]. 

The question was taken: and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Crasen) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most press- 
ing questions before the country and the 
Congress is the release or discharge of 
men in the service and their return home 
to civilian life. The pending bill is 
meritorious and should be approved. It 
does not, however, meet the pressing 
problem of a hasty return of the men in 
service to their homes and their families. 
This 6:11, when enacted into law, should 


I think 
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furnish sufficient men in our armed serv- 


ices to provide troops for our forces of - 


occupation. It should eliminate the 
need for the continuance of the draft. 
It should permit an early release of men 
and women who have served within the 
confines of the United States and are 
desirous of returning to school, their 
homes, their families, or their occupa- 
tion. 

Every Member of Congress is familiar 
with men who are being retained in the 
service regardless of points, family ties, 
age or hardship cases. In order to get 
immediate action in these cases permit 
me to suggest that the War and Navy De- 
partments work out a policy of extended 
furloughs for these cases. It would 
greatly relieve a serious situation. 

Let us insist that the military author- 
ities take immediate action for the re- 
lease of our men as rapidly as possible. 

There are hardship cases that should 
have immediate attention. For instance, 
the following extracts are from a letter 
I received from a wife and mother in my 
district: 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: I am writing this to 
you to see if you can please do somethirg 
about getting my husband released from the 
Army for I need him at home very bad. I 
am a mother with five children and their 
eces range from 6 to 13. We live on a small 
arm about 344 miles from town. I have 
been trying to keep up the farm while my 
hucband has been in the Army. You see l 
am in very poor health. Also, this fall I 
hed to dig 27 bushels of potatoes just with 

potato fork. Aftcr that 1 got very sick. 
Ard now I have sweeipotatoes to dig. We 
have plants that need to be mulched before 
th? winter freeze. You see with all ths ex- 
tra work and beside my own house duties 
and getting up and taking care of children 
a’ night, it is making me very sick. And the 
other reason we need him home so bad is that 
we have no way of getting back and forth 
from town in bad weather, and I have no 
way cf getting the children back and forth 
to school, as I do not drive a car. 


I am also including extracts from a 
Ic‘ Ser reccived from an overseas voteran. 


Well, so time crags on, and we sweat out 
coming home, knowing if we do that it would 
propab'y be the Pacific for us. Incidentally, 
there’s a helluva lot of men who are getting 
bitter over the treatment the pecpie 





‘back home are letting the Army give the Cl 


who is over 20 yeers of age and has depend- 
ents. We pick up the paper and see pictures 
ef men being released from inuuction ccn- 

ers without ever serving in the Army, be- 
cause they are over 26 years old. * * * 
It’s darn hard to understand why some men 
are expected to give up home, family, and 
life work, while others never feel the effects, 
and knowing - - well after this has been 
done that only a few people care whether we 
ever get back. In the Yank magazine there’s 
an article of a man who was inducted at 
the same time that I was, 37 years old, 8 
children, and has been dead since last Janu- 
ary. Yep, all that was left when he came 
into the Army was the infantry which meant 
he had about a 10-percent chance of getting 
home alive. And similar cases are still in 
the Army. Men like myself, pre-Pearl Har- 
bor fathers—have the least chance of getting 
out, for the 12 points we get for a child really 
just make up for the extra year or so we 
got while Congress was making‘“up its mind 
whether or not to draft us. They finally de- 
cided they needed us for the emergency— 
now the emergency is over, and we're stuck 
in the Army because we haven't been in long 
enough to get the required number of points, 
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Enough of that, but mark m/ words. there's 
going to be trouble if this Army doesn’t pe. 
gin to release a lot of men-—you know of 
course, if this draft is discontinued, my 
chances of getting out soon are nil. 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me since 
the military authorities have announced 
the size of the occupation forces we need, 
under this recruiting bill, which should 
provide us with a large enough peace. 
time Army to carry out our commitments 
and obligations for national) and inter. 
national security, every effort shou!d be 
made by the military to speed the demo. 
bilization of our armed forces. 

We all know what a great debt of grati- 
tude we owe to the miiltary leadership 
for its wonderful conduct and the over- 
whelming victory it achieved in winning 
the wars in Europe and the Par fic, 
The equal response from the men who 
patriotically stepped into thei: military 
tasks assured this triumph. Now these 
same men are anxious to get back home, 
if it is practica) and sensible to our na- 
tonal security and the preservation of 
the international peace. The military 
leaders have said that they need only 
700.000 men for the occupation forces. 
General Eisenhower has asked for 500,- 
000 in Europe and General MacArihur 
has said that 200.000 can do the job in 
Japan. With General MacArthur's re- 
duction in his estimated force from 
$90 600 to 200 000, it means that or: the 
basis of our military leaders’ plans our 
peacetime Army will consist of less than 
2.000000 men. This figure. of course, 
is exclusive of the Navy’s plans. So far, 
these Army leaders have not explained 
satisfac’orily the need for nearly a mil- 
lion men on our home soil. Can it be to 
meet the administration's probiem of 
assisting in solving the unemployment 
question by further regimentation of our 
young men, similar to the old New Deal 
Civilian Conservation Corps? Why the 
deley in returning the servicemen (0 
their screly needed civilian duties? 
School started throughout the Nation 
this month with a great shortage of 
teachers. Surely there are thousands in 
the service who could be released to start 
training and educating our children for 
peace and their important duty of main- 
taining our international security. In 
many instances, farm crops will not be 
harvested this year because of the lack of 
sufficient farm labor. In many places 
we are still using war-prisoner labor. 

I wish to ask our military leaders on 
the besis of the demands from the pub- 
lic why cannot the farmers whe are 
idling around the camps in this country 
be released to help with this important 
job? More fcor means greater supplies 
fox the hungry of the world. Those that 
are fed in Eurupe will not be eager for 
the radical doctrines that breed on hun- 
gry stomachs and bitter minds. Why 
cannot the military let the miners, who 
are needed for mining coal to erase the 
predicted shortage at home and abroad, 
be sent back digging coal? Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes has seen fit to frighten 
the American people with a national 
magazine article, sounding off on the 
terrible consequences in Europe if we 
do not provide them with fuel, What 
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has been dotie by this same administra - 
tion agency to expedite the mining of 
coal and the filling of the empty bins of 
this Nation, let alone those of the world? 
The only answer has been the adminis- 
tration’s usual policy of adding on more 
control over our civilian life, and cutting 
our supplies instead of developing a pro- 
gram that will mear. more coal, food, and 
supplics for everyone. 

The quick response the American can 
make when they are able to use their 
energy and initiative is clearly mani- 
fested in the end of slaughtering con- 
trols. Reports have been made that our 
processed meat supply is now one-third 
greater than at any previous period. Is 
no: that strong enough evidence to con- 
vince our leadership that many of our 
ills and mythical fears can be dispelled 
by providing the proper manpower and 
freedom to do the job. : 

The Army has bragged about the 
splendid job of redeployment it has done 
since the end of the war. The military 
authorities announced that nearly 1,- 
000,000 men have been brought back and 
discharged from service since VE-day. 
That is a wonderful record—particularly 
when looked at under this light. The 
war in Evrope ended nearly 4 months 
ago. Three months of that time the 
troops were being redeployed, not pri- 
marily for discharge but for their brief 
furlough in the States, before being sent 
on to continue the victorious march 
against the Japs. Why is it not reason- 
able to presume, then, that this effort 
can be doubled or tripled now that there 
is no occasion to worry or face the com- 
plex problem of shipping the men back 
to the United States on the basis of their 
ability, training, and experience in the 
European battles? The objective should 
be to get those with the heaviest service 
records home first, and the others as 
quickly as possible, who want to come 
back. Surely 1,000,000 out of the 5,500,- 
000 General Eisenhower had over there 
is a good-sized step along that road. 

If the Army was able to return one 
million in 4 months under wartime con- 
ditions, the next four millions could be 
shipped home as fast, if not faster. At 
that rate, the four millions could be sent 
home in less than a year. With all of 
the added shipping facilities and air 
transportation which is available since 
the end of the war, this time should be 
cut immeasurably shorter. Part of the 
load could be carried by our British al- 
lies who certainly want to speed up their 
recovery and economic health. The 
goods they could return in their ships 
alter delivering a shipload of GI’s to our 
home shores would alleviate their short- 
age Of supplies. This same plan could 
be applied to our other allies. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has forecast 
certain food surpluses that we have on 
hand. Why not divert them to the high- 
ly essential task of feeding the mouths 
of the war refugees? 

The military also has not explained 
jis reasons for clamping down on our 
servicemen and denying them the right 
to write their Congressmen. I have re- 
ceived letters protesting this un-Ameri- 
can attitude, sent to me by the surrepti- 
ticus means of having a serviceman in- 
1crm his parents, and ask that they con- 


tact me to see that his views are pre- 
sented fairly and honestly. This is a 
sad commentary on our military authori- 
ties in times of peace when military se- 
curity is not involved. It can only add 
to the suspicion and distrust of our mili- 
tary leadership. Certain.y we are, the 
men in service are, and their families 
are entitled to know how soon the boys 
can be sent home. 

Many of the servicemen are getting the 
jitters over their inactivity in camps. 
They are drumming up all kinds of fears 
either real or imaginary concerning their 
chances for a job and the future of their 
families while they are helplessly con- 
fined to military rules and regulations. 
I should like to ask our military leaders 
to make an earnest effort to determine 
the response they could get for future 
enlistments placed on a voluntary basis. 
Particularly, if this recruiting program 
was properly presented and with attrac- 
tive and worth while considerations like 
sufficient compensation, choice of thea- 
ters of cccupation, limited tenure and the 
other security inducements which are 
offered to civilians. I firmly believe that 
an adequate response would be immedi- 
ately forthcoming and that sufficient 
personnel would be obtained to fulfill all 
of our commitments now and in the fu- 
ture to assure the peace and meet our 
international obligations. 

Obviously the married men in service 
would, to a high percentage, drop out. 
There are younger men who would like 
to remain in, if they realized that their 
period of service would not be spread 
over too Many years, and the younger 
volunteers would step into their shoes. 
I would like to invite our military leaders 
to conduct a poll of the camps on this 
question. The Army has set its figure 
on the number of men it wants; now let's 
find out how many men it can get from 
the volunteers. 

Or can it be that the Army’s demobili- 
zation plan and desire for the continua- 
tion of the draft dovetails with the ad- 
ministration’s idea of effecting a stale- 
mate which will mean that we shall have 
to continue to follow the pattern of regi- 
mentation under compulsory military 
training? 

There are many experienced technical 
and professional men in service with 
families who left highly specialized jobs 
through the draft. They feel that they 
have done their part in winning the war 
and would like to get back to civilian life. 
Under the Army’s discharge point sys- 
tem, because many of these men are in 
limited service, they will have to remain 
in the Army for years to qualify for re- 
lease, even if a drastic reduction was 
made in the point discharge system. 

Considering the men receiving their 
discharges, I also wish to call their and 
their parents, or relatives, attention to 
one very important fact. When the 
serviceman is obtaining his separation, 
in his haste to get home he must not 
overlook the importance of obtaining a 
final physical check-up. While it does 
not seem so necessary to the man leav- 
ing the Army for home, Many years 
from now if he finds it necessary to ask 
his Government for a pension because 
of a physical disability which was caused 
by his war service, the substantiating 


evidence of the record of his final physi- 
cal check-up will be of the utmost im- 
portance. It is of especial interest to all 
men leaving the service to remember 
this fact. 

If we are to stop the bugaboo of unem- 
ployment which certain elements insist 
is just around the corner, this Nation 
is going to have to get on the job and 
produce. There are great stores of 
wealth bulging in our banks and under 
the family mattresses. All were accu- 
mulated during the war years. This 
money is ready to be turned into buying 
channels, if the goods are available. The 
long unfilled demand for goods is within 
the grasp of everyone, if we go about the 
business of producing the goods. It is 
our greatest means of controlling infla- 
tion, but it cannot be accomplished if we 
start trying to set up a 30-hour week for 
our workers and keep some of our poten- 
tial working strength bottled up in camps 
and foreign cantonments. The farmers 
have demonstrated their capacity to pro- 
duce under wartime handicaps and con- 
trols. Industry has done the same. 
Think what they can do under peace- 
time conditions. Our national expendi- 
tures for civilian goods have never been 
greater than $100,000,000,000 a year until 
the war. If we can turn our energies 
and resources into fulfilling the demxnds 
of our countrymen for bathtubs, houses, 
new cars, and radios we can help lick the 
inflation and unemployment problem. 
Besides we all know of the great rehabil- 
itation problem of the rest of the world 
which was greatly destroyed by war. 
This Nation was the only one—with in- 
estimable latent production powers—not 
bombed out and destroyed by shells and 
military combat. We have an unpre- 
dictable amount of goods to produce to 
help rebuild these countries. It will take 
labor, ingenuity, and materials to do the 
job. It cannot be done if this Nation 
works at it half-time and half-heartedly. 
It is a big challenge to the American peo- 
ple. As big as defeating the foes of lib- 
erty—the Nazis and the Japanese. Be- 
cause it represents doing a job to create 
a better standard of liviag for our own 
people, raising the hopes and living of 
the war-torn and oppressed peoples, and 
holding out more freedom and security 
to everyone. 

Tt can all start with an ambitious and 
enlightened plan of getting all of the 
men, except those essential to our na- 
tional and international security, out of 
the army and on the job. The fire of 
enthusiasm and desire of keeping the 
world headed toward greater self-better- 
ment—with the Unitec States in its new 
role—will stimulate many young men to 
enlist in our peacetime Army, I believe. 
They realize our new responsibility, the 
same as the rest of us are keenly aware 
of the job ahead to keep our peace and 
freedom, we have so dearly won. It is 
the most that we can all do for those who 
So gallantly gave their lives in this war. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill (H. R. 3951) 
to aid the volunteer recruiting program 
of the Regular Military and Naval Es- 
tablishments of the United States, is in 
keeping with the wishes of the pcople. 
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The people insist that their sons, broth- 
ers, and husbands be returned home and 
the men in service who have won the 
wars and made so many sacrifices are 
anxious to be released from service so 
they may return to civilian life. By 
offering the opportunity for a volunteer 
army the men now in the armed forces 
can be more readily released. 

The provisions of this bill with its com- 
pensation and other incentives should 
make voluntary enlistments attractive 
and provide a sufficient number of men 
for occupational forces. It should then 
not be necessary to maintain the draft 
and the boys in the teen ages will be 
permitted to continue their education in 
the traditional American manner, 


The establishment of a _ standing 
volunteer army will enable those in the 
armed forces whose occupations and 
educations have been interrupted by 
their service to return and resume their 
pre-induction status. 

As previously stated, this is in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people and I 
am glad to give my support to this legis- 
lation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. Section 10 of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942, as amended, is amended 
by inserting before the last paragraph there- 
of a new paragraph reading as follows: 

“The amount of the enlistment allowance 
payabie to persons enlisted or reenlisted in 
the Regular Military Establishment on or 
after June 1, 1945, or in the Regular Naval 
Establishment on or after February 1, 1945, 
shall be based upon the highest enlisted 
grade held at the time of discharge or re- 
lease from their last period of active Federal 
military or naval service, without regard to 
the permanent or temporary character of 
such grade. For the purpose of determin- 
ing the eligibility of any person enlisted or 
reenlisted in the Regular Military Establish- 
ment on or after June 1, 1945, or in the 
Regular Naval Establishment on or after 
February 1, 1945, to receive the enlistment 
allowance, and in computing the amount 
thereof, all continuous active Federal serv- 
ice in the Army of the United States, or any 
component thereof (if enlisted or reenlisted 
in the Regular Military Establishment), or 
in the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
or any reserve component thereof (if en- 
listed or reenlisted in the Regular Naval 
Establishment), whether in enlisted grades 
or in commissioned, commissioned warrant, 
or warrant officer grades, shall, if honorably 
performed subsequent to the payment of the 
last previous enlistment allowance, be cred- 
ited as a period of active enlisted service, 
In determining whether active Federal serv- 
ice is continuous, any interruptions, of not 
more than 90 days each, between periods of 
such service shall be disregarded. Every 
person entitled to receive an enlistment al- 
lowance based wholly or in part upon com- 
missioned, commissioned warrant, or ware 

'rant officer service shall receive such al- 
lowance in an amount computed at the rate 
prescribed for enlisted men of the first three 
grades.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPaRKMAN, of 
Alabama: 

On page 6, line 18, strike out beginning 
with the word “based” down to the period 
in line 22 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “Computed at the rate prescribed 
for enlisted men of the first three grades.” 


And on page 7, line 15, strike out begin- 
ning with the word “every” down to the 
period in line 19. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I have dis- 
cussed this amendment with the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. SparKmANn], 
and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brooks as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
SPARKMAN: Page 6, line 22, before the pericd 
insert “, except that in the case of persons 
enlisted or reenlisted on or after June 1, 
1945, and prior to the expiration of 1 year 
from the date of the enactment of the Armed 
Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945, 
the rate of the enlistment allowance shall 
be $100 for all grades in lieu of the $25 and 
$50 rates provided for in the preceding para- 
graph.” 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment, offered as a substitute for 
the amendment offered by my colleague 
and good friend, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], is simply to 
give these men a $100 bonus instead of a 
$50 bonus for reenlistment. Ninety-five 
percent of the men we want make a bid 
to retain in the Army are men who 
constitute the civilian army and plan 
on returning to their homes. Most of 
those men have served only a year or 
perhaps 2 years. The inducement of 
giving those men $50 for each year they 
have served during their current enlist- 
ment as.a bonus to reenlist is not suf- 
ficient. In the case of a man who has 
served only 1 year especially is it not 
sufficient to justify him to reenlist, and 
a great many of these men fall in this 
category. The proposition presented to 
these men to reenlist is a business propo- 
sition. It is not predicated on high pa- 
triotic grounds, such as we had during 
the fighting in the war. It is purely a 
business proposition with them. 

We ask them to enlist in the Army 
during this critical time when we need 
an army of occupation. We are anxious 
to build up our Army so that we can re- 
lease millions of men and let them go 
home if they want to. We are anxious to 
build it up by voluntary enlistments. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Does the 
gentleman’s amendment provide that a 
man who is now serving in the Army, 
upon reenlistment will draw $100 as a 
bonus for reenlistment? 

Mr. BROOKS. One hundred dollars 
for each year of the prior enlistment 
during his current enlistment period. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Suppose 
he has had 5 years’ service in this war 
in the Army of the United States, 
how much would he get for reenlisting 
for 1 year? 

Mr. BROOKS. The most I figure he 
would have in the way of prior service, 
if he was a Regular Army man and had 
enlisted in 1939 and served 3 years of his 
enlistment, that would bring us up to 
1942. Then he finished up the war as a 
hold-over. He would have 5 years, or a 
bonus of $500 for reenlistment, 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. For } 
year? 

Mr. BROOKS. For 1 year. Iam glad 
my colleague asked that question. If 
such a man with $5 years’ war service 
reenlists, although he reenlists for 1 
year he is likely to stay in the Army. 
With this great exodus of men from the 
Army, it is that type of men we want to 
save—the type who will probably make 
a career of it. When it comes to reen- 
listment after the 1-year period, he wil] 
go back on the regular bonus that we 
pay normally for reenlistment for a pe- 
‘riod of 1 year. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Aman who 
has had 3 years’ enlistment up to 1939 
and then has served during the war, will 
get $100 a year for enlistment for 1 year, 
plus a 90-day furlough, plus 5-percent 
travel expense, plus $300 discharge pay. 
That is $800 for enlisting for 1 year. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time may be 
extended for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Let me answer the 
gentleman from Indiana. Yes. That is 
substantially correct, but this bill gives 
to this man that we want to enlist vol- 
untarily in the Army, very little addi- 
tional to what he would have if he ac- 
cepted immediate discharge. You say 
you retire them in 20 years under this 
bill. What interest has a boy who is serv- 
ing only 1 year in the Army in retire- 
ment 19 years from now? You say, “We 
will give them the benefit of the GI bill 
of rights.”” He would have that benefit 
if he came out. You say, “We will give 
him $300 mustering-out pay.” He will 
have that benefit if he comes out, regard- 
less. He even has travel pay to his home. 
He has those benefits, regardless of 
whether he stays in or comes out. What 
I want to do in this amendment is to 
show these men some incentive for stay- 
ing in, when they otherwise would leave 
and draw high wages and get fine jobs 
in civilian life. I want to give them a 
real incentive to stay in the Army, so 
that we can release the men who want 
to come home. 

I submit that a boy who has gone in 
under the draft, has served a year or a 
year and a half, as the bill presently pro- 
vides, is not going to be moved by this 
pittance of $25. To give him $50, as the 
Sparkman amendment would provide, is 
still not a sufficient inducement to get 
that boy to volunteer for even one single 
year. Certainly a bonus of $100 is as 
little as we can offer that boy as a busi- 
ness proposition, to get him to reenlist 
at a time like this. 

The War Department says that the 
terms of the present bill will only bring 
300,000 men into the Army. That is the 
estimate of the Department. We need 
more than amillionmen. We must have 
a greater inducement. We must have a 
better and stronger bill. We must 
“sweeten it up” if we are going to xet 
the men we need. If you want a real 
strong bill to get these men in, you must 
give them some incentive, something in 
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addition to what they have if they ac- 
cepted a present discharge. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. As I understand, under 
the amendment that has already been 
offered they will receive $50, and your 
amendment simply increases it to $100? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes. The gentleman 
from Indiana |Mr. Harness] makes 
reference to the cost. My amendment 
would temporarily double the cost of the 
bonus to the Army and it would only last 
for 1 year. The Sparkman amendment 
will mean a permanent increase, and 
over 5 or 10 years may cost the War De- 
partment a great deal more money than 
my amendment would cost. 

My amendment gives the increase of 
pay when we want it to serve as an incen- 
tive, at the very time when we are asking 
them to reenlist so as to permit us to let 
these boys come home. I submit if you 
want men to reenlist in the Army you 
have got to give them a financial induce- 
ment to do it, and this comes closer than 
anything that has yet been tendered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not had the op- 
portunity of reading the substitute 


amendment offered, but from what I have 


heard I think I understand it except 
as to one thing and that is the time limi- 
tation. 

The amendment I offer simply does 
this, and I should like to explain it to 
you. Take the law as it stands now 
and as it is carried forward in this bill, 
reenlistment bonus is to be calculated at 
the rate of $50 a year for the top three 
grades, that is, master sergeant, first 
sergeant, and technical sergeant; and $25 
a year for each grade below that, that is 
$50 a year or $25 a year for each year of 
active duty since the last enlistment. In 
this bill we are making that applicable 
to these boys who have been serving in 
the Army of the United States. 

My thought in making the $50 uni- 
form for all grades was as I explained 
during general debate on the bill, that 
we are not going to have any difficulty in 
getting master sergeants, first sergeants, 
and technical sergeants; the boys we are 
going to have difficulty in getting in suf- 
ficient numbers are going to be those fel- 
lows without any stripes and those fel- 
lows with one stripe or two stripes, the 
fellows in the lower grades; and it is for 
that reason I offered my amendment to 
make the payment uniform for all grades 
$50 a year. AsIsaid a moment ago, this 
applies to these boys who are serving in 
the Army of the United States. Take 
the case of the longest service that would 
be possible to be rewarded under this 
plan, that of a man who was serving in 
the Regular Army at the time of Pearl 
Harbor and whose enlistment expired 
that day or the next; that would give him 
3 years’ service up to that time and 4 
years since. That would be 7 years. 
Under my amendment the most he could 
set—and that is just about an outside 
case—would be $350. Under the Brooks 
amendment he would get $700 and would 


get it whether he reenlisted for 1, 2, or 
3 years. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In addi- 
tion to that, he would get his $300 sepa- 
ration pay. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly; he is 
going to get that anyway. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. And he 
could reenlist under the option granted 
so far for 1 year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He may; that is 
true. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. So one fel- 
low might get $1,050 to enlist for 1 year. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. That is possible. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Under the 
gentleman’s proposal. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; under my pro- 
posal he might get $350 for prior service 
plus $300 separation pay. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. But un- 
der the Brooks proposal he would get 
$750 plus $300. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My proposal does 
not change the basic law except to lift 
the lower grades; in other words, I am 
making them uniform with the higher 
grades. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I might 
say to the gentleman that I agree with 
him. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes; I understand; 
I wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I am just 
as anxious as anybody in this House 
to make these inducements such as to 
get men into the Army. I agree with 
the gentleman’s amendment except that 
it strikes me that we have made a mis- 
take in allowing l-year enlistments with 
large bonuses. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That has been 
done, of course; and remember this, that 
bonuses are calculated on the basis of 
service prior to that time and not on 
the length of service that the man en- 
lists for subsequently. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
men, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Does not 
the gentleman believe it is good business 
to be conservative in the matter of in- 
ducements now? Because Congress can 
always raise them but cannot lower 
them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think perhaps 
we are’going to have more trouble in 
providing what we might call our tran- 
sition Army than we shall in establishing 
and maintaining our permanent Army. 
I think when the time comes for us to 
decide what is to be our permanent Reg- 
ular Establishment we must come in and 
have a complete overhaul. We are not 
trying today to enact permanent legisla- 
tion that is going to last down through 
the years; we are trying to take care of 
the transition period; trying to decide 
the kind of inducement we ought to of- 
fer so far as the reenlistment bonus is 
concerned. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
just presented, and also in support of the 
amendment offered just previous to that 
if the last amendment does not prevail. 
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Both amendments seek to give a bonus 
for reenlistments, the latter being greater 
than the former. I prefer the latter 
amendment, for it gives far more induce- 
ment to those wishing to reenlist and 
will come nearer getting the voluntary 
enlistment which we need and must have 
to meet a present critical situation. 

Mr. Chairman, we might as well face 
the fact that we must get some men in 
the Army. We must do this in order to 
expedite the early discharge of men and 
women brought in through selective 
service. 

The drafting of the 18-year-old boys 
should be discontinued. Congress was 
urged by our highest military authorities 
to permit drafting of 18-year-old boys to 
save our Nation in its greatest peril. 
Now that the great peril is over I hope 
that the Selective Service System will not 
continue to draft them. I understand 
the matter is before the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

Of course, the bill now before us is in- 
tended to help expedite the recruitment 
of new men so that the problem of de- 
mobilization can be solved more easily. 
In order to do that we should make this 
bill attractive for reenlistment. We 
must acknowledge that. 

The Kilday amendment did just that 
and the Pace amendment would have 
done more of it. The Sparkman amend- 
ment will do some of it and the Brooks 
amendment will do still more. If we will 
adopt these amendments we will proba- 
bly get the men, and I hope we will get 
them within a reasonable time. We 
must face the fact, however, that we are 
passing this legislation at a time when 
men are war weary. They want to get 
out, they are tired of war, they are tired 
of the service and they want to go back 
home. Of course, many men will no 
doubt elect to remain in the service. 
The more attractive this bill is made the 
more men will enlist or reenlist. Our 
great objective right now is to get enough 
men to voluntarily enlist so that we may 
be able to release those who are hard 
pressed in the service now so they may 
go to their homes if they wish, and most 
of them wish to get out. Certainly the 
bonus as proposed in the two pending 
amendments will go far to stimulate 
reenlistment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. May I say that under 
the amendment which I have offered the 
only ones drawing any larger amount 
will be those few who constituted the 
core of the Army prior to this emer- 
gency. Ninety-five or ninety-eight per- 
cent of them will be in that category and 
we are looking to them and want to 
induce them to enlist voluntarily. They 
will receive relatively small amounts and 
if we are going to get them in we will 
have to pay them more in the way of an 
inducement and bonus. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I thank the 
gentleman. On the question of the cost 
of this bill to promote voluntary enlist- 
ment and reenlistment 1 wish to say that, 
in my opinion, it is much cheaper to give 
them a bonus and the other features of 
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this bill than it is to take 18-year-old 
boys out of their homes, away from 
school, and send them to Japan and Ger- 
many to police those countries. In view 
of the statements of General Eisenhower 
and General MacArthur, it is not going 
to require anything like as large armies 
to police Germany and Japan as had 
formerly been supposed. I want them 
policed fcr many years to come, as long 
as may be necessary, and I am glad to 
note that General MacArthur in his 
statement yesterday expressed the 
opinion that he could send the draftees 
home in around 6 months. Let us pass 
this bill to stimulate voluntary enlist- 
ment and reenlistment so that we can 
make it possible to do all that General 
MacArthur has suggested, and more, if 
possible. Let us do all possible to bring 
the men and women back home and get 
them restored to normal civilian life just 
as speedily as we can. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Brooks substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for the Sparkman 
amendment. I am against the Brooks 
substitute. I have heard it said around 
here a time or two that the public debt 
of the United States is somewhere be- 
tween two hundred and seventy-five and 
three hundred billion dollars in money, 
but I have not seen a mathematician who 
has figured out exactly what it means. 

It is awfully easy to be liberal, espe- 
cially when you are handing out some- 
body else’s money. May I suggest to my 
Louisiana friends, both of whom are 
personal friends, and I am very fond of 
both of them—one is a member of my 
committee—that this matter of demo- 
bilization is like running into a nest of 
live hornets. If you run into the north 
side you are stung; if you run into the 
south side you are stung; if you run into 
the east or west side you are also stung. 
So we better get down to business here 
and find out whether we are going to 
completely wreck the Treasury and 
whether we are going to discriminate 
unusually in favor of peacetime soldiers 
as compared with wartime soldiers. 

The Sparkman amendment appealed 
to me for this reason: You have heard of 
the name of a trooper in the armed forces 
called a buck private. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman, yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I do not believe the 
gentleman would want it to appear that 
I am trying to wreck the Treasury of the 
United States. I offered simply to double 
the bonus that you have already agreed 
to and which has been very modest in 
the past. 

Mr. MAY. I do not think we have to 
wreck the Treasury of the United States. 
Perhaps it is already done. Iam sure my 
genial colleague and friend does not de- 
sire to wreck the Treasury. But Iam try- 
ing to admonish my colleague that when 
you multiply $100,000,000 by 2 you get 
exactly $200,000,000. The point Iam try- 
ing to make is that these low-grade sol- 
diers, these buck privates, under the 
Sparkman amendment, are raised to the 
equality on the bonus question with the 
first sergeant and the staff sergeant and 
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the first three srades as provided for in 
the bill. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I wonder if 
the chairman has given any thought to 
making this increased bonus applicable 
only to those who enlist for 2 or 3 years 
to encourage them to enlist for at least 2 
years. Anybody who knows anything 
about the military organization knows 
that if you have 100,009 enlisted men it 
will take at least 60 to 90 days to get them 
organized, to ship them abroad, consider- 
ing the time for transporting them back 
and forth. You would not have an army 
of occupation for 3 or 4 months at the 
most. We want men to serve in this army 
of occupation as professional soldiers. 

Mr. MAY. We have to consider the 
amendment before the House now as it is 
offered with the substitute, and for that 
reason I am not in a position to modify 
it as suggested by the gentleman from 
Indiana, although I agree that we ought 
to hesitate in these things and think for 
a while before we vote. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It looks to 
me as if the gentleman has not had any 
experience with these matters. It looks 
like perhaps it is good the way you have 
it, and then if it is not enough, you can 
add to it later. Can that not be done? 

Mr. MAY. Of course, we can raise it 
any time Congress desires. I think that 
the bill as written by the committee is a 
good measure and it ought not to be 
amended by these proposals without con- 
sideration ever having been given to them 
by the committee that wrote the bill to 
which they are proposed as amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was. no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
{[Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I.favor the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
because I strongly feel we should do ev- 
erything that we can here in Congress 
to create a volunteer army so that the 
men in the armed forces who were drait- 
ed and enlisted during the wartime can 
be discharged. It appears as though we 
have gotten inte a sort of dilemma with 
reference to demoblization. It is said 
that if we stop the draft, then the men 
in the service cannot get out, and conse- 
quently the draft continues and still the 
men stay in the service, and most of them 
have little or nothing todo. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky has mentioned that 
this amendment may break the United 
States Treasury. If we continue to keep 
as many men in the service who are un- 
occupied and not being discharged, we 
will be spending possibly $100,000,000 a 
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day, and if we can create this volunteer 
army and make special inducements, jt 
occurs to me that we will be saving bil. 
lions of dollars and we will get the boy; 
back home much quicker to their families 
and to their civilian occupations. All of 
us are having tremendous pressure 
brought to bear from the men in the 
service, and from their families, to get 


them out of the Army and Navy. I be. 


lieve that this bill, as amended by the 
Brooks amendment will go far in getting 
them out much more rapidly than at the 
present time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. My amendment will 
actually save the Treasury money in the 
long run. ' 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
satisfied that it will. 

Mr. BROOKS. The other is a perma- 
nent proposition. My amendment would 
be for only 1 year, when we must have 
these men for the Army. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If we 
get the men into the volunteer forces 
within the next 60 days it means that 
the men who are now in the service and 
who want to get out will have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the war is over. The war 
emergency should be declared to have 
come to an end, and the men in the armed 
forces should be discharged at the speedi- 
est possible rate, taking into considera- 
tion combat service and dependency ob- 
ligation. It does not help the morale 
of the men or their respect for their Gov- 
ernment to be compelled to remain in the 
Army or Navy when they have nothing 
todo. These men and women who have 
done their job to win the war should now 
be discharged without any stalling on the 
part of the authorities, and permitted to 
return to loved ones and to be given a 
break to become reestablished in civilian 
life. They are entitled to such considera- 
tion at the hands of their Government. 

I am convinced that a volunteer army 
and navy can be raised for the permanent 
defense establishment, which can be used 
as the occupation force, provided we make 
volunteer service attractive enough. This 
bill is a step in the right direction. The 
objective will succeed unless the Army 
authorities discourage volunteer enlist- 
ment. I know that many of our mili- 
tary leaders prefer a drafted army. 

I have said that the war emergency 
should now be terminated. The Presi- 
dent has the authority to issue such 4 
proclamation, and if he does not do :0 
within a reasonable time,.I will urge that 
Congress pass a resolution terminating 
the emergency. It is about time [or 
Congress, as representatives of the people, 
to take the leadership for action to de- 
termine the future policy for our coun- 
try, and particularly the welfare of mil- 
lions of American men and women wh0 
have achieved such a brilliant victory in 
all parts of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana {| Mr. Brooks! 
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to the amendment offered by the gentle- 

man from Alabama {Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
The amendment to the amendment was 

rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 

ihe amendment offered by the gentleman 


from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 108 (b) of the Service- 
men's Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Monetary allowance in lieu of quar- 
ters for dependents authorized by section 10 
of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall not be payable for any period, 
with respect to which family allowances to 
dependents of enlisted men of the first, sec- 
ond, or thire grades are being paid. An en- 
listed man of the first, second, or third grade 
may at his option receive either the mone- 
tary allowance in lieu of quarters for de- 
pendents or have his dependents become en- 
titled to receive family allowance, except that 
payment of the monetary allowance shall be 
made only for such periods, from the effective 
date of this act, as the enlisted man has in 
effect an allotment of pay, in an amount not 
less than the amount of such monetary al- 
lowance, for the support of the dependents 
on whose account the allowance is claimed. 
No dependents of any enlisted man shall be 
entitled to family allowance for any period 
for which such monetary allowance is paid 
to the enlisted man. The Secretary of the 
department concerned is authorized to exer- 
cise the option on behalf of the enlisted 
man in any case in which he deems it de- 
sirable and finds it impracticable for the en- 
listed man to exercise his option, subject to 
termination at a later date upon specific re- 
quest of the enlisted man. Whenever any 
option under this subsection is exercised, 
payments pursuant thereto shall begin at a 
da 3 to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Department concerned. The monthly pay of 
any enlisted man of the first, second, or third 
grade who is provided with public quarters 
for his dependents and any of whose depend- 
ents is receiving a family allowance shall be 
reduced by, or charged with, 90 cents per day.” 

(b) The exercise of an option under the 
amendment made by this section to receive 
the family allowance shall in no event have 
the effect of entitling the enlisted man to 
continue to have such family allowance be- 
yond the expiration date of the Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942. 


Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
about the cost of inducing men to re- 
enlist under the provisions of this bill. 
To me the cost is inconsequential com- 
pared with the total cost of the war. 
There are other factors which are much 
more important and one which I believe 
will be a greater inducement to reenlist- 
ment than anythi:.g else, is that we 
should permit our servicemen who de- 
sire to reenlist to select the theater of 
occupation in which they desire to serve. 

I am satisfied that many of those who 
have gone through the tortures of hell in 
the Pacific are so sick and tired of that 
area that no amount of money would in- 
Ccuce them to reenlisi even for a year in 
the occupation forces, yet they might be 
Willing because of the educational value 
to serve a year in the European theater. 
And what goes for the boys in the Pacific 
Would likewise be true of those who 
served in the European theater. I sin- 
cerely hope that when this bill goes to 
conference as I am sure it will, that 
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serious consideration will be given to this 
matter. 

I believe that the best interests of our 
country will be served by having our oc- 
cupation forces, to a degree at least, con- 
tented with thei: assignment. We may 
have our ambassadors and consulates in 
foreign countries but the people of the 
occupied countries will obtain their last- 
ing impression of this great country of 
ours by the attitude displayed by our oc- 
cupation forces toward their own Gov- 
ernment. It is my opinion that we can- 
not convince the people of these coun- 
tries that we have a great democracy 
which our people love and cherish if the 
representatives of our Government 
whom they contact are discouraged and 
dejected because of the treatment they 
receive at the hands of this great 
democracy 

The major objective of this bill is to 
get all of cur people in the service home 
just as rapidly as possible without the 
necessity of inducting any more teen- 
age boys. This can only be accomplished 
by making the enlistment plan as at- 
tractive and pleasant as possible. The 
other results will be a much better 
opinion of the United States by che 
people of occupied countries and last, 
but not least, is to have our boys in the 
right frame of mind when they do return 
home by having kKepi faith with them in 
the former promises made to them. 

It is significant trat in its Orientation 
Fact Sheet No. 37, issued by the War 
Department on September 16, 1944, a 
significant promise was made to the 
Army’s personnel. This pledge was 
made without qualification at a time 
during which America was still fully en- 
gaged in war with both Germany and 
Japan. Stated verbatim, this assurance 
reads: 

No soldier who is not needed will be re- 
tained, except those who desire to remain in 
service and can be used. 


If the Army felt justified in making 
such a pledge to its persennel while still 
employed in an all-out effort to achieve 
victory, victory which was calculated by 
some in authority to be as far away at 
that time as 2 years, then it is com- 
mitted by every code of honesty to make 
that promise good, now that the victory 
has been won. Furthermore, any at- 
tempt to vaciilate or to equivocate in the 
bringing about of the earliest possible 
fulfillment of that pledge can only cause 
the Army to stand convicted of sincerity. 
It is inconceivable that it would be found 
guilty of this sort of deception. The War 

epartment must certainly realize that 
to persist in any such perverse and un- 
warranted action will have a disastrous 
effect upon public opinion. Even now 
the open charge is being made that it is 
deliberately maintaining a size far be- 
yond requirements justified by need in 
order to perpetuate the positions of its 
cfficers of higher rank. This is not an 
indictment to inspire public confidence. 
But it, and any other of similar inference, 
can be readily proved false if the Army 
will institute immediate action which 
will lend conviction to its promise that 
“no soldier who is not needed will be 
retained.” 
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An arbitrary statement of need, un- 
substantiated by actual facts, will never 
suffice. The elements involved are ac- 
companied by consequences too grave to 
permit public contentment with declara- 
tions unsupported by logic. Statements 
of so much importance musi be the re- 
sult of care and reason, stripped of all 
ambiguity and irrelevance. 

The most important factor to be con- 
sidered in reducing the current size of 
our Army to an absolute minimum must 
be based upon the determination of what 
the strength of our occupational forces 
shall be. Bring the size of our overseas 
armies to the lowest level necessary for 
security and, naturally, the reduction in 
domestic military strength will follow 
proportionately. Or, stated differently, 
as many soldiers can be discharged with 
safety as will not be needed to constitute 
and to maintain our occupational! forces. 
This reasoning brings us right back to 
the Army’s own discharge pledge. 

Our armies of occupation should and 
can be reduced. We did not fight this 
war alone. We had gallant and courage- 
ous allies. And these allies, whose home- 
lands were ruthlessly devastated by the 
enemy, are the most logical countries to 
take over these duties of occupation. 
America, without in any way jeopardiz- 
ing our security and interests, could read- 
ily assume a role of continued and inter- 
ested cooperation under such a policy. 
General Eisenhower and General MacAr- 
thur could still effectively retain their 
present positions as cur supervising rep- 
resentatives with their administrative, 
advisory, and technical staffs, along with 
what rank and file personnel that would 
be necessary for their maintenance. 

The drastic curtailment of our present 
policing duties, and the transferral of 
these routine details to our allies, would 
allow the Army to reduce its size far be- 
yond any computations it has yet made 
public, and would eliminate any needless 
excuse as to why it could not make good, 
in fullest measure, on its discharge 
promise. 

What really sane objection can there 
be to allowing the Chinese to carry out 
the occupation of Japan? Along with 
the assistance of the Australians, if 
necessary, who could be expected to 
render a more efficient job than these 
people who for many a long, bitter year 
bore the full brunt alone of Japanese 
conquest and brutality? Who can un- 
derstand the peculiar psychology of the 
beaten enemy far better than could ever 
be expected of us? Are the British, 
French, and Russians, fortified as they 
are with the evidence of ruin and de- 
struction wrought upon their countries, 
less apt to keep Germany under control 
than we would be? Which will cost the 
taxpayers of this country more in the 
final analysis, to help underwrite the ma- 
terial maintenance of our allies’ armies 
of occupation or to tie up a huge pool 
of our own manpower in a large peace- 
time Army, costly, maintained thousands 
of miles from home with an expenditure 
of materials which should be channeled 
into the manufacture of sorely needed 
domestic goods? The pursuit of the first 
of these courses will materially alleviate 
the unemployment problem of our allies 
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in their provision of military manpower 
in place of our own. And then there is 
still another important consideration in 
accepting the choice of occupational 
policy. It will prove to be a cheaper 
and far more expedient procedure to get 
these men of our allies’ armies home on 
the frequent leaves which, for the good 
of their morale, should be granted occu- 
pational forces than it will be to ship our 
men back and forth across the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans. 

To request our allies, far more con- 
veniently situated from a geographical 
standpoint than we are, to take over the 
policing job does not imply by any means 
that we are attempting to shirk a solemn 
responsibility. The proposal is based 
upon the soundest kind of reasoning. 
Our allies are already Knocking at our 
door, pleading for financial support with 
which to set in motion their economic 
reconversion programs. We certainly do 
not wish to deny them this support, in- 
sofar as it is compatible with our own 
economic security. We did not fight the 
most terrible war in our history to 
emerge victorious therefrom in a world 
beset with economic chaos and all its 
frightful potentialities. Certainly we 
want to help them. But the degree and 
haste in which we shall be able to render 
that urgent aid is directly contingent 
upon our ability first to provide ourselves 
with a full-blown program of security. 
The sooner we can accomplish this, the 
better it will be for our allies who are so 
urgently seeking and who are entitled to 
our assistance. But to establish and 
place in successful operation such a pro- 
gram demands as a very first requisite 
that every possible man and woman now 
in uniform make the earliest transition 
into a civilian income earner in order that 
our own national economy can be 
brought to the highest possible level. 
The significance of this irrefutable fact 
will not be lost upon our allies when the 
proposal is advanced that they and not 
ourselves shall undertake the provision 
of occupational forces, while we throw 
the full weight of our vast resources in 
manpower and wealth behind an all-out 
world economic progression. It will not 
take much argument to make them real- 
ize that it would be only under these con- 
ditions that we could either afford or 
guarantee the very assistance they so 
urgently ask. 

In the same Orientation Fact Sheet No. 
37, the War Department states that ac- 
tual surveys taken at that time revealed 
that 3 percent of the Army’s personnel 
had expressed a desire to remain in uni- 
form, and that this desire, even then 
seemed to be increasing. If this was 
true under war conditions, it is logical to 
assume that the tempo of the desire has 
increased since peace. Bearing this very 
pertinent point in mind, if we adopt the 
sensible policy of turning the policing of 
enemy territory over to our allies who 
have suffered so tragically and whose 
willingness to take over the job has al- 
ready been indicated, then the last ves- 
tige of necessity for keeping the present 
millions of our men under arms will have 
vanished. The way will be left abso- 
lutely clear for the Army to live up to 
its pledge. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be lacking in 
duty to my district if I did not take the 
floor during this debate to say that I 
think the boys ought to get home just as 
quickly as possible. ‘The dairy farmers 
of upstate New York are in a critical con- 
dition. ‘In spite of the fact that the war 
is over and that some people are coming 
out of the armed forces, there is just as 
much of a problem in getting help on the 
farm and particularly on the dairy 
farms of my district as there ever has 
been since the war began. If you doubt 
the veracity of that statement, I invite 
your attention to the figures which have 
been compiled by authorities in upstate 
New York who Know what they are talk- 
ing about, and the testimony which I 
have received in the form of letters from 
individual farmers in my district, who 
state that the situation is even more crit- 
ical now that the war is over and peace 
has come than it ever has been. 

I also call your attention to this fact. 
The triple-cities area, Binghamton, 
Johnson City, and Endicott, which I have 
had the privilege of representing in Con- 
gress for the past 4 terms, is in a crit- 
ical conditions as far as fuel and the nec- 
esSary amount of coal for furnaces are 
concerned: We are near enough to the 
coal fields of Scranton, Wilkes-Barre 
and other points of Pennsylvania to real- 
ize that a serious shortage of men to 
mine coal exists. I have received in- 
formation from the public officials of the 
cities I represent that unless some coal 
miners are available to mine coal in 
Scranton and the surrounding territory, 
the upstate cities of New York State will 
suffer from cold this winter. I think it 
is time we take action to get these boys 
out of the Army so they can go back into 
the coal mines and on the dairy farms 
and into the varicus lines of endeavor in 
which we need them so badly. - 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman expect 
the soldiers to come back now after they 
have been fighting the war and join the 
unions and ‘do the mining when the min- 
ers go on strike and will not mine coal? 
How do you expect the soldiczs to take 
their places? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not getting into that subject, but I am 
telling you this. A lot of boys in the 
armed forces are needed on the farms, 
in the mines, and all over the country. 
There is a dearth of men in all sections 
of the country and in all fields of en- 
deavor. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Why does the gentle- 
man think the administration did not 
deal with absenteeism in these coal mines 
this summer? If the administration 
would have taken that labor situation 
over the way they should have, we would 
have coal, would we not? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Accord- 
ing to opinion in my district, there is a 
labor shortage in the mines as on the 
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farms because so many were taken in 
the draft. Now the war is over, I think 
we should consider bringing them back. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman not 
figure that the administration is having 
plenty of trouble today? They expect to 
come out at 4 o’clock this afternoon with 
an announcement to the newspapers. 
They have been waiting all day until 4 
o’clock before they are going to say how 
they are going to reorganize the Labor 
Department and get men back to work. 
It is about time they did something. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It is 
high time we did something in order to 
get these fellows back on the dairy farms 
and everywhere else they are needed. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Did I 
understand the géntleman to say he 
wanted to get the boys home? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is perfectly correct, and in 
view of the statement which General 
MacAivhur made I think we can all go 
along with such a position. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. : 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see this bill 
passed, but I question whether the bill 
is going to be quite as good as it ought 
to be in order to get all the men that 
are necessary to enlist voluntarily. I 
realize you cannot do the impossible, 
but we have got into a discussion here 
this afternoon which is just about as 
important as it can be in trying to get 
these men who have been drafted back 
home and who want to get out of the 
Army. If the” Members of Congress 
would read the letters that I receive from 
a lot of my constituents in and out of the 
Army they would realize the importance 
of the situation. These constituents in 
the Army say they have not been able 
to do anything for a month, ever since 
VJ-day. They just sit around, nothing 
to do, its nerve racking. They want to 
get out and go home to their families. 
There are men back home who have sons 
in the Army and need them to help them 
in their business and on the farms. That 
will create jobs for others as well as the 
soldiers. That is the most important 
thing we have to do in this country today. 
It will save the Government money to get 
therr. off the pay roll. We have to get 
jobs for the people who want to work, 
but we also have the condition today 
where a great many people do not want 
to work. They want to strike, they want 
unemployment compensation, if it con- 
tinues I fear the results of what is going 
to happen and unless the President and 
the Secretary of Labor get busy this 
afternoon and try to remedy the condi- 
tion under which these strikes are caused. 
It is a serious condition we are facing in 
America when some men want to work, 
and others keep them from it. I have 
talked to a lot of them who say they 40 
not want to strike, but because of certain 
conditions and a lot of people in labor 
unions demanding that they strike, thesé 
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crikes occur. That is causing a great 
deal of trouble and furor in America 
when the Nation so badly needs all the 
industries to create jobs and when the 
businessmen of this country are trying 
their best to keep their plants going. 
Conditions are such that certain labor 
leaders refuse to let their men work and 
when that is the situation, you are in a 
pretty bad state. Many of the radicals 
in labor want to break up private industry 
and they are using this means to throw 
our Government into communism. They 
want the Government to take over all 
industry. This situation has been cre- 
ated by the New Deal. ' Now President 
Truman, it is in your lap and I am sorry 
for you but you must handle it; it is a hot 
potato but it is in your lap. What will 
you and the Secretary of Labor do? Your 
action will guide the destiny of private 
enterprise; it will determine the future 
freedom of American business, agricul- 
ture, and liberty of our people. Let us 
retain the capitalistic system; it is the 
one thing that made America great. 

I know that all men in industry, who 
promised the soldiers when they were 
drafted that they would have their jobs 
back, want to give them back their jobs 
and they are holding the jobs open for 
them. Yet there are men who are strik- 
ing and vanting to go to another indus- 
try and get a job where they do not 
have to strike and where they are not 
compelled to be thrown out of work. If 
this is not a serious condition I do not 
know. Why should we wait until 4 
o'clock this afternoon to have an an- 
nouncement made when it could have 
been made at 6 o’clock this morning, if 
they knew what they were going to do? 
They announced in the papers last night 
that there would be announcement made 
today at 4 o’clock. Why. wait all day? 
Put men to work at once. That is what 
private industry wants to do. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, RICH. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you not think it will 
be better now since Harry Bridges has 
received his naturalization papers? 

Mr. RICH. Well, it is a good thing for 
Harry but it may be a bad thing for 
America. If he is as radical now as he 
was before, God save America from such 
people as Harry Bridges. But, even 
though we took him in, we expect some- 
thing of Harry Bridges from now on and 
I hope I will never have to mention his 
hame again on this floor as being a radi- 
cal, because he should have learned his 
lesson, he should try to be a good in- 
dustrious American citizen. The people 
of this country do not want Commu- 
nists or radical people in the Nation— 
the kind of people who created the tur- 
moil and strife that Harry Bridges 
created on the west coast several years 
ago. It does not make any difference 
who they are. I think the time has come 
for all good thinking men to try to settle 
their differences across the conference 
table, and arbitrate whatever questions 
there are between them. Let us get 
back to work in industry and let us get 
the men out of the Army and do it 
quick. No fooling. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. May: Page 9, 
beginning in line 6, strike out “the expira- 
tion date of” and insert “the period during 
which fam‘ly allowance payments are author- 
ized to be made under.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
make a brief explanation of this amend- 
ment. Under this particular section as 
contained in the bill, an enlisted man 


may, at his option, receive the monetary: 


allowances in lieu of quarters for de- 
pender.ts, as set forth in the Pay and 
Allotment Act, which authorizes, as you 
know, $30 for the first child and $20 for 
each subsequent child. We give him that 
option. But the committee wanted it 
specifically known that we were not of- 
fering that inducement for any period 
beyoni the existence of the Pay and Al- 
lowances Act; that is, the Dependency 
Allowance Act. This amendment merely 
provides. that these family allowances 
shall be for the period during which the 
family allowance payments are author- 
ized to be made under that act. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I 
have expressed myself on the pending 
measure. I wanted to speak to the House 
briefly as to how this whole problem 
looks to me. I hopeand I believe I am 
going to express the sentiments of more 
persons than myself. 

I think obviously in this bill we are 
doing the first and most necessary and 
most logical and most fundamental 
thing that needs to be done in the present 
situation. This is the right approach 
to the raising of men for the army of 
occupation. In my judgment, it is also 
the right approach to the future raising 
of a standing army for the United States. 

It is perfectly true, as the gentleman 
from Missouri said in his speech the 
other day, that it is impossible for any- 
body—Congress, the Army, the Navy, or 
anyone else—to handle this problem 
without working some injustice or with- 
out a good many people thinking that 
they have not been altogether fairly 
dealt with. It is also true as was said 
by another Member yesterday that it ill 
behooved us so soon after the war to bit- 
terly criticize the people who have led 
our armed forces during the war. But 
it also seems to me that we have a cer- 
tain basic duty to the rank and file of 
the men who fought this war that we 
should fulfill in the name of democracy. 
I believe that there has been enough evi- 
dence of a reluctance on the part of the 
armed services to speed up the discharge 
of men they do not need to keep—enough 
of a reluctance to put forth every effort 
to hasten the discharge of every man 
who is not necessary—so that we would 
be justified in taking the position that 
it is the will of the Congress that the 
armed services shall hasten this process 
of discharge and demobilization to the 
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very greatest possible extent. We have 
confidence that they will do so bui iz they 
do not, we realize that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility rests here upon us, and Con- 
gress stands ready if necessary to pass 
such legislation as will secure the speed- 
iest demobilization consistent witr prop- 
er military policy in the existing condi- 
tions. Mr. Chairman, I feel that is the 
way we ought to leave the thing. 

I am sure every one of us will go to 
hear General Marshall speak to us on 
Thursday next. In the last analysis, 
however, as I say, the responsibility in 
this matter does rest with the Congress; 
and I believe I speak the will of Congress 
when I say that we are prepared to exer- 
cise it in such manner as we may be called - 
upon to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The ‘question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from I[Ifen- 
tucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto may 
close in 5 minutes. 

That was agreed to. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consider- 
ation will probably help to encourage 
enlistments in the Regular Army. I do 
not think we are offering enough incen- 
tives to veterans to reenlist, but perhaps 
that opinion is wreng. Anyhow, one- 
half a loaf is better than none and with 
that.in mind I feel this legislation should 
pass. 

We have heard much about demobili- 
zation and our people back home all 
want their sons and daughters to return 
to them as soon as possible. We are 
told that shipping is the bottleneck. 
There are hundreds of thousands of men 
in the service today in the continental 
United States awaiting their turns in 
the separation and discharge centers. 
Shipping is not the bottleneck there. 

Why cannot these men receive an in- 
definite furlough without pay and be al- 
lowed to go home and wait their turn 
instead of being forced to stay in an 
Army camp, impatiently waiting for the 
day they can go home and be with those 
dear to them. 

I believe if there is one thing we 
should do, it is to see that these boys 
who have the necessary points for dis- 
charge and are other wise qualified to be 
sent home should be discharged as soon 
as possible. Every possible facility 
should be used to give to these men their 
final physical check-up and speed them 
on their way home. I repeat, let us give 
them furloughs while they are waiting 
to go through this very necessary final 
step toward discharge. We know from 
previous experience how important is 
this last detailed examination and com- 
pletion of service records as far as the 
veteran is concerned. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is expressing sentiments in 
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line with my own thinking. Will he yield 
for a question? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa, once district 
commander of the Legion, and a man 
for whose judgment the House has much 
respect. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
agree-with me that we should do as we 
did after the last war, make every post, 
every Army installation a separation 
center? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], is one 
of the men in our section of the country 
best qualified to speak on that issue, and 
I agree with him entirely. Let us get this 
job done as soon as practical and con- 
sistent with the best interests of the men 
involved. I cannot see why we should 
force these boys to stay in camp any 
longer than necessary when they want to 
get home. They also want to be any- 
where but in the camps while waiting 
their turn to be officially separated from 
the service. It will do more good to re- 
store morale and keep morale up than 
any one thing that could possibly be 
done right at this time. Put yourselves 
in their shoes and we all would almost 
give our right arms to get back to the 
people and the homes we love. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 10. Any first-class letter mail matter 
admissible to the mails as ordinary mail mat- 
ter which is sent by a member of the military 
or naval forces of the United States (includ- 
ing the United States Coast Guard), while 
on active duty or in the active military or 
naval service of the United States, to any 
person in the United States, including the 
Territories and possessions thereof, shall be 
transmitted in the mails free of postage, sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as the 
Postmaster General shall prescribe. This 
section shall cease to be in effect after De- 
cember 31, 1947. 

Sec. 11. (a) Part VIII of Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbered 1 (a) (added thereto by title 
II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof a new paragraph reading as follows: 

“12. For the purposes of this part, the 
present war shall not be considered as termi- 
nating, in the case of any individual, before 
the termination of such individual's first 
period of enlistment or reenlistment con- 
tracted within 1 year after the date of the 
enactment of the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945.” 

(b) Section 50 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 ‘s amended by inserting 
at the end thereof a new subsection reading 
as follows: 

“(d) For the purposes of this title, the 
present war shall not be considered as ter- 
minating, in the case of any individual, be- 
fore the termination of such individual's 
first period of enlistment or reenlistment 
contracted within one year after the date 
of the enactment of the Armed Forces Volun- 
tary Recruitment Act of 1945.” 

(c) Section 700 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof a new subsection reading 
as follows: 

“(c) For the purposes of this title, neither 
the present war nor hostilities therein shall 
be considered as terminating, in the case of 
any individual, before the termination of 
such individual’s first period of enlistment 
or reenlistment contracted within 1 year after 
the date of the enactment of the Armed 
Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945.” 
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Sec. 12. Section 2 of the Pay Adjustment 
Act of 1942, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “: Provided further, That this sec- 
tion chall be effective from December 7, 1941, 
and shall cease to be in effect 12 months 
after the termination of the present war is 
proclaimed by the President.” . 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brann: Page 
11, after line 3, insert a new section to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 13. Wherever the terms ‘Navy’ or 
‘Naval Establishment’ are used in this act 
the terms shall be deemed to include the 
Coast Guard, and wherever authority is given 
to the Secretary of the Navy similar authority 
shall be deemed given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be exercised with respect to 
the Coast Guard at such time or times as 
the Coast Guard shall be operating under 
the Treasury Department.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I have dis- 
cussed this amendment with the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Brann]. It 
merely brings the Coast Guard under 
the provisions of the bill. Since under 
the law they will be under the Treasury 
Department upon termination of the 
war, the purpose of this amendment is 
to include them and give them the bene- 
fits of this bill, to which I have no objec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia {[Mr. BLanp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word to pro- 
pound an inquiry of the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs concern- 
ing the section just read, beginning line 
16, page 10, and also line 7 of the same 
page reading as follows: 

(c) For the purposes of this title, neither 
the present war nor hostilities therein shall 
be considered as terminating, in the case of 
any individual, before the termination of 
such individual's first period of enlistment or 
reenlistment contracted within 1 year after 
the date of the enactment of the Armed 
Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945. 


Does that mean for the man who is in 
the service, now that the war shall not 
be terminated, and consequently the 6- 
month-thereafter provision does not 
take effect unless he reenlists in the 
service, or what does it mean? 

Mr. MAY. No; it does not mean that. 
The purpose of these several provisions 
here is to extend the statute to these peo- 
ple who would otherwise be prejudiced 
by the termination of the war and pro- 
vides that they can have the benefit of 
the GI bill of rights. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I wanted to make 
sure about that, because it has been said 
that it might affect the men presentl- 
in the service. 

Mr. MAY. The right to an education 
under the GI bill of rights, as I under- 
stand, is terminated within 7 years 
after the war. ‘This provides that the 7 
years cannot begin to run until his 
discharge. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, for whatever it may be worth, 
I would like to comment, as an ex-serv- 
iceman myself, on the thought that if 
what you want to do is to have reenlist- 
ments and have men in the service who 
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are really worth while in the Army, yoy 
must do something like they do in the 
Navy, and that is, give them an opporty. 
nity to learn something while they are jy 
the service instead of merely being on g 
police detail some place. They must 
have an opportunity to learn trades anq 
study, and so forth, and improve their 
condition while they are in the service. 
One of the reasons why the Navy has 
had very little trouble in obtaining sufi. 
cient recruits is because they offer some. 
thing to them while they are in the Navy, 
and they can use that training when 
their service period is over with. I hope 
the Army will do the same thing when 
the time comes. That applies to for- 
eign service as well. Give these men 
an opportunity to learn something for 
their benefit so that they will be in a 
position to de something after the war 
is over. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. The War Department 
assured us that they are going to do 
just what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure is a neces. 
sary part of the over-all demobilization 
program because it provides for the 
stimulation and encouragement of vol- 
untary enlistments. As General Mac- 
Arthur states, occupational duties can be 
performed by Army and Navy volunteers, 
The number which he fixes at 200,000 in 
the Asiatic theater is far below previous 
estimates of those who seek to maintain 
large peacetime military establishments 
and will come as welcome news to the 
mothers and fathers of all our young 
men, particularly those of tender years 
who now comprise our armed forces. 
This announcement and the factual sit- 
uation that lies behind it cleared the 
decks for the speeding up of the entire 
demobilization process. 

Let me reiterate some observations 
that I have heretofore made in substance 
on the floor of this House and which are 
germene to the subject matter of this 
bill. Let me say to begin with, that! 
am vigorously disapproving of the policy 
pursued here by those in charge of this 
measure of not permitting it to be 
amended fully and freely. The public is 
hopefully looking to Congress to solve 
the great demobilization problems. In 
fact, the public expects Congress to re- 
sume its traditional constitutiona! func- 
tions with respect to all governmental 
matters. To block and obstruct those 
who sincerely desire to deal with the 
whole demobilization program at this 
time and lay down rules and policies by 
which it may be effectuated is, in my 
humble judgment, to run counter to the 
overwhelming public sentiment of this 
country and as a member of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, I want en- 
tirely to disassociate myself from any 
such an attitude. I say this with {ull 


I yield to the gentle- 


respect to those on the committee w'0 
differ with me and who believe that they 
are sincerely striving for equitable !c- 
sults for our boys and their parents. 
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In my opinion the draft should be sus- 
pended at once. It was justified only in 
a national emergency. It is militaristic, 
undemecratic, and contrary to all our 
American traditions. Moreover it is not 
at all necessary to insure the return of 
our boys to their homes. We have over 
11,000,000 in our armed services and out 
of these we certainly can select a suf- 
ficient number, on a voluntary basis pre- 
terably, to complete the work of demili- 
tarizing our enemies. 

The Army, yes all our armed forces, 
have done a magnificent job and I would 
be the first to compliment and thank 
them for their great and victorious ef- 
forts. There have been mistakes and 
biunders, to be sure, but these have mere- 
ly served to accentuate the illustrious 
achievements of our armed services in 
the cause of our country and in the quest 
of freedom and peace. 

I note many current observations con- 
cerning the benefits of. Army life which 
emanate from those who urge peacetime 
military conscription, but I do not believe 
in compulsion and, therefore, do not be- 
lieve that any young boy should be 
dragged away from his home and forced 
to serve in a military organization dur- 
ing peacetime contrary to his wishes and 
the plans of himself and family for his 
development, education, and career in 
life. I have seen many boys who have 
benefited from their Army training and I 
have seen others who have been irrepar- 
ably damaged by it. In any event, believ- 
ing as I doin the dignity and value of the 
individual, I could not subscribe to any 
system of coercion in peacetime that con- 
stitute so flagrant an interference with 
the lives, needs, and desires of millions of 
decent human beings, fathers, mothers, 
and families, as well as young sons. 

We should have it clearly in mind that 
if we start bringing the boys back from 
the Pacific right this very moment, it will 
be a very long time, because of the trans- 
portation realities involving many ships 
and long distances, before all of them 
could come home. 

Let me reiterate, as apparently General 
MacArthur’s estimates prove, the draft is 
not at all necessary to make up the Army 
of Occupation or to return long-service 
men to their homes. The program I am 
striving for in Congress is—and I believe 
it has preponderant public support and 
to ignore it is to reject the popular will: 

First. Immediate suspension of the 
draft so we may reappraise our full 
peacetime military needs. 

Second. The abolition of the complex 
and confusing point systems which have 
worked and are presently working injus- 
tices and inequities upon many groups 
and classes including married men with 
children and 18-year-olds seeking a col- 
lege education. 

Third. The creation of an adequate 
voluntary Army and Navy to fulfill the 
needs of our occupation forces which this 
bill is designed to accelerate, and to pro- 
vide for the national defense. 

Fourth. The return as soon as prac- 
ticable, and consistent with the national 
interest, of all the other boys in the 
armed services to their homes and fami- 
lies. Millions and millions can be dis- 
charged at once, : 


To revert for a moment to the draft, 
let me give the House a concrete exam- 
ple of how the present draft system 
works in peacetime. In my own district 


last week a young man, 23 years of age,. 


twice previously rejected for physical 
reasons, with a wife and 2 children, one 
less than 5 days old, was ordered to 
report for induction in peacetime. Does 
any American think that that is the kind 
of a system that we want here in our 
democratic America? I believe that 
such a situation meets with the almost 
universal and bitter disapprobation of 
our people, and I demand as a Member 
of this House and a representative of 
my people that the system that perpe- 
trates this kind of a situation which we 


have patiently endured during the na-° 


tional emergency now be suspended. If 
we must ultimately have the draft as 
a measure of national security, it cer- 
tainly must be greatly restricted to pro- 
hibit the drafting of married men and 
18-year-old boys. 

There is no logical reason why Con- 
gress cannot give its earnest attention 
to these matters now and try to work out 
a just system for dealing with all of our 
demobilization problems. In a democ- 
racy arbitrary control over the individ- 
ual such as the draft contemplates, and 
such as the continued military service 
of millions of our fellow citizens contem- 
plates, is justified only by national emer- 
gency. 

Now that the war is over, it becomes 
the sworr duty of Congress to reassert 
its prerogatives and enact laws to bring 
these Loys back home. If we fail in that 
duty, we will receive, as we will deserve, 
speedy public repudiation. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise and report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3951), to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United 
States, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to find passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The qucstion was taken; and there 
were—yeas 341, not voting 90, as follows: 


Allen, fl. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 


Anderson Calif 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Ancrews, N. Y 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Ba'dwin, Md. 
Barden 
Barrett. Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates. Mass. 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Beli 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiiller 
Bishop 
B-ackney 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Mich. 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Burch 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Canfield 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carison 
Case, N. J. 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clark 
Clason 
Clements 
Clevenger 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Combs 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Curley 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
D'Ewart 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 


Doughton, N.C. 


Douglas, Calif. 
Douglas, Lil. 


{Roll No. 146] 


YEAS—341 
Doyle Kilday 
Drewry Kinzer 
Durham Kirwan 
Dworshak Knutson 
Earthman Kopplemann 
Eaton Kunkel 
Eberharter LaFollette 
Ellis Landis 
Ellsworth Lane 
Elston Lanham 
Engle, Calif. Larcade 
Ervin LeCompte 
Falion Lemke 
Fel.ows Lesinski 
Fenton Lewis 
Fernandez Link 
Fisher Luce 

lannagan Ludlow 
Flood Lyle 
Folger McConnell 
Forand McCormack 
Fulton McCowen 
Gallagher McDonough 
Gambie McGehee 
Gardner McGlinchey 
Gary McGregor 
Gathings McKenzie 
Gavin McMillan, S. C. 
Gearhart MeMillen, Il. 
Geelan Madden 
Gibson Maloney 
Gillette Manasco 
Gillie Mansfield, 
Gordon Mont. 
Gore Mansfield, Tex. 
Gorski Martin, Iowa 
Gossett Martin, Mass. 
Graham Mason 
Granahan May 
Granger Michener 
Grant, Ala. Miller, Calif. 
Grant, Ind. Miller, Nebr. 
Green Mills 
Gregory Monroney 
Griffiths Morrison 
Grocs Mott 
Gwinn N. Y. Murdock 
Gwynne,Iowa Murphy 
Hale Murray, Wis. 
Hall, Neely 

Edwin Arthur Norton 
Halleck O'Hara 
Hancock O’Konski 
Harless, Ariz. O'Neal 
Harness, Ind. O'Toole 
Harris Outland 
Hart Pace 
Hartley Patman 
Havenner Patrick 
Hays Patterson 
Healy Peterson, Fla. 
Hedrick Peterson, Ga. 
Henry Philbin 
Heselton Phillips 
Hess Pickett 
Hill Pittenger 
Hinshaw Ploeser 
Hobbs Poage 
Hoch Price, Fla 
Hoeven Price, Il. 
Hoffman Priest 
Hoiifield Quinn, N. Y. 
Holmes, Wash. Rains 
Horan Ramey 
Howell Ramspeck 
Huil Rankin 
Izac Rayfiei 
Jackson Reece, Tenn. 
Jenkins Reed, N. Y. 
Jennings Rees, Kans. 
Jensen Resa 
Johnson, Calif. Rich 
Johnson,Ind. Richards 
Johnson, Riley 

Luther A. Rizley 
Johnson, Okla. Robertson, Va. 
Jvdd Robinson, Utah 
Kean Robsion, Ky. 
Kearncy Rockwell 
Kee Rodgers, Pa. 
Keefe Roe, Md. 
Kefauver Roe. N. Y. 
Kelley, Pa. Rogers, Fla. 
Kelly, ll. Rogers. Mass. 
Keogh Rogers, N. Y. 
Kilburn Rooney 
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Rowan Spence Towe 
Russell Springer Traynor 
Ryter Starkey Trimble 
Sabath Stefan Vinson 
Sadowski Stewart Voorhis, Calif 
Sasscer Stigler Vorys, Ohio 
Savage Stockman Vursell 
Schwabe, Mo. Sullivan Wadsworth 
Schwabe, Okla. Sumner, Il. Weaver 
Scrivner Sumners, Tex. Weichel 
Shafer Sundstrom Welch 
Sheppard Taber West 
Short Talbot Whitten 
Sikes Talle Whittington 
Simpson. Pa. Tarver Wigglesworth 
Smith, Maine Thom Wilson 
Smith, Ohio Thomas,N.J. Winstead 
Smith, Va. Thomas, Tex. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Smith. Wis. Thomason Woodhouse 
Sparkman Tolan Worley 
NOT VOTING—90 

Abernethy Hare Plumley 
Adams Hébert Powell 
Baldwin. N.Y. Heffernan Rabaut 
Barry Hendricks Rabin 
Bates, Ky Herter Randolph 
Bolton Holmes, Mass. Reed, Il 
Buck Hook Rivers 
Buckley Hope Robertson, 
Campbell Huber N. Dak. 
Cannon, Fia. Jarman Sharp 
Carnahan Johnson, Ill. Sheridan 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Simpson. Ill, 
Chiperfield Lyndon B. Slaughter 
Colmer Jones Snyder 
Cooley Jonkman Somers, N. Y. 
Corbett Kerr Stevenson 
Dickstein King Taylor 
Eliott Latham Tibbott 
Elsaesser Lea Torrens 
Engel, Mich. LeFevre Walter 
Feighan Lynch Wasielewski 
Fogarty Mahon Weiss 
Fulier Marcantonio White 
Gerlach Merrow Wickersham 
Giftord Morgan Winter 
Gillespie Mundt Wolcott 
Goodwin Murray, Tenn. Wolverton. N. J. 
Hagen Norrell Wood 
Hall O'Brien, Il. Woodruff, Mich. 

Leonard W O’Brien, Mich. Woodrum, Va. 
Hand Pfeifer Zimmerman 


So the b.il was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Holmes of 


Massachusetts. 


Mr. O’Brien of Michigan with Mr. Adams. 


Mr. King with Mr. Herter. 


Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Woodruff of Mich- 


igan. 


Mr. Colmer with Mr. Tibbott. 
Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Plumley. 
Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Corbett. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Fogarty with Mr. Fuller. 
Cooley with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 


Mr. Jarman with Mr. Gifford. 


Mr. 


Dickstein with Mr. Hagen. 


Mr. Norrell with Mrs. Bolton. 
Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Goodwin. 


Mr. 


Powell with Mr. Johnson of Illinois. 


Mr. Wood with Mr. LeFevre. 


Mr. Rabin with Mr. Jones. 
Buckley with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 


Mr. 


Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 
Mr. Lynch with Mr. Jonkman. 
Mr O'Brien of Illinois with Mr. Wolcott. 


Mr. Weiss with Mr. Mundt. 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Wolverton of New 


Jersey. 


Mr. Zimmerman with Mr. Engel of Michi- 


gan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent that all Members may have 
five legislative days within which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill (H. R. 
<931) just passed. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 348, Rept. No. 957), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 2200) to revise, codify, and enact 
into positive law title 18 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal Pro- 
cedure.” That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS FOR GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 349, Rept. No. 958), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be mm order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 2716) to provide for health pro- 
grams for Government employees. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Civil Serv- 
ice, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments 
as shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 350, Rept. No. 959), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 2948) to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt annuity payments 
under such act from taxation. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
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member of the Committee on the Ciyi! Sery. 
ice, the bili shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments 
as shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to fing) 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
ORD on two subjects and include excerpts 
from newspaper articles in each. 

<r. JOHNSON of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter from the president of A. and M. Col- 
lege in his State. 

The SPEAKER. Tnder previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER} is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


SITE FOR WORLD SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the United Nations Charter, drawn up 
at the historic meeting in San Francisco 
this year, has been ratified and the 
World Security Council is now a going 
concern, a potent force in the affairs of 
this troubled globe. That great organi- 
zation represents 50 countries making up 
what we call the United Nations, and will 
eventually comprise 70 nations. It is ob- 
vious to all that it must have a home, a 
permanent administrative center from 
which to conduct its international affairs. 
This center will be, in effect, the capital 
of the world, because what we are setting 
up is in reality a world government, or 
at least the initial steps toward a world 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we can all agree 
that the seat of this world capital must 
be in the United States. This is a new 
country, and it is the most power!ul, 
vigorous and forward looking of al! the 
countries making up the United Nations. 
I submit that if we are going to have the 
world capital in this new and vigorous 
country, we should locate it in a new, vig- 
orous and forward-looking part of the . 
country, namely the Pacific coast, which 
looks youthfully toward the future. And 
if we are thinking of the Pacific coast, 
we must think of San Francisco Bay, 
which stands about midway of that great 
western coast line, a place so important 
in the present and future affairs of men 
that it was chosen as the site of the great 
conference which drew up the Charter. 
The choice was made-on the basis of 
careful, objective thinking which led the 
world leaders to the conviction that San 
Francisco was what we call a natural. 

The city of San Francisco sits ma- 
jestically on its seven hills facing a bay 
540 square miles in extent, dotted with 
islands. It is one of the distinctive, 


different, and still unstandardized cities 
of the world, and it made a tremendous 
impression on the delegates who attended 
It would be wonderful 


the Conference. 
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to establish the world capital right there. 
But you cannot do that. There is no 
room. San Francisco has only 43 square 
miles of territory, and it is all built up. 
The most ardent San Franciscans do not 
visualize the world capital in their own 
city, but they do picture it in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and I assure you there is 
a marvelous site so close that it might 
as well be inside the city limits. 

I know something about this site be- 
cause it is within the confines of Contra 
Costa County, on the east shore of the 
bay, which is one of the counties I have 
the honor to represent. This site is in 
what we call the Moraga Valley, an area 
of valleys and rolling hills, directly east 
of the bay of San Francisco, and only 
10 or 12 miles inland, connected with the 
great metropolis by already developed 
fast highways and by the world-famous 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, the 
greatest structure of its kind on the 
planet, carrying six lanes of traffic and 
interurban trains. 

The Moraga Valley is part of an old 

fexican land grant given to Don Joaquin 

Moraga and Don Juan Bernal in 1841 
by Governor Alvarado. It comprised 
over 13,000 acres, and for generations 
was used as grazing land for huge herds 
of cattle which formed the basis of the 
economy for these early Mexican settlers 
who found California, the paradise of the 
earth, before it was part of the United 
States. In recent generations the area 
was developed with orchards and for 
other agricultural purposes, and a sparse 
population found life good in that fa- 
vored spot. A few years ago it became 
apparent that many persons would like 
to build suburban homes in that wonder- 
ful back country, and a modern low-level 
tunnel was constructed, linking it to the 
metropolitan centers of the bay with only 
a few minutes driving. 

Before this movement could gain im- 
petus it was stopped by the war, and so 
today the great Moraga Valley, one of 
the most delightful places in the whole 
world for abundant living, is still sparse- 
ly populated. One of the important 
things to remember is that about 3,500 
acres are available under one owner- 
ship. This greatly simplifies the prob- 
lem of acquiring the necessary land and 
is a condition which will not be found 
elsewhere in the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion. Other large tracts under single 
ownerships are available. As many 
Square miles as are needed would be 
available for the establishment of the 
world capital and the erection of all 
necessary structures without displacing 
any large present population or remov- 
ing any major buildings. The entire 
Surrounding countryside offers wonder- 
ful opportunity for the placing of pub- 
lic buildings, legations, or private resi- 
dences needed in connection with this 
great administrative center. I feel safe 
in saying that there is no other place on 
the Pacific coast where this great ven- 
ture could be so certain of success, no 
other place offering the ideal conditions 
for the establishment of a new and 
Planned city to serve these particular 
needs, 

For my part, I should like to see the 
component parts of this new city scat- 
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tered far and wide over that fascinating 
countryside. I should like to know that 
our foreign residents at the world capital 
could enjoy living, for example, on the 
slopes of the great mountain which we 
have in that vicinity—Mount Diablo. 
While this peak is a little less than 4,000 
feet in elevation, and is therefore not 
high as we rate our western mountains, it 
so happens that it rises abruptly from flat 
land with no other mountains nearby; 
and, therefore, it gives the observer one 


of the world’s most sweeping views. On . 


clear days one can catch glimpses of 35 
out of California’s 58 counties. This is 
roughly 40,000 square miles, or about the 
Same area as the seven New England 
States. Mount Whitney is visible 400 
miles to the south, and Mount Shasta 250 
miles to the north, as well as the great 
Sierra Range to the eastward. The up- 
per part of the mountain is a State park, 
but the lower slopes would be open to any 
kind of development, and it is difficult to 
imagine a grander place for anyone to 
live. If the administrative center or 
world capital were established in the 
Moraga Valley, it would be possible to 
drive to any of these residential sites in 
from 12 to 15 minutes. 

The general appearance of this Mo- 
raga Valley area is most appealing. 
There are no high elevations and there 
is nothing rugged about it. It is a 
gently rolling landscape at sea level, 
and where it is not under cultivation 
with pear orchards and the like, it is 
covered with oak, manzanita and many 
kinds of shrubs which prosper in our 
wonderful California sunshine. 

The sunshine is something worth 
thinking about. You may know that 
while California is known as the land of 
sunshine and flowers, the climate varies 
tremendously between one section and 
another. There is a very interesting 
climatic situation in the region of the 
bay of San Francisco. The Moraga Val- 
ley has a different climate from the city 
of San Francisco, though it is only a 
few miles away. It is warmer because 
the range of hills, 1,000 feet high, seem 
to cut the winds and fog from the ocean. 
As soon as one passes through the low- 
level tunnel which cuts through these 
hills one finds sunshine, an absence of 
wind and fog, and conditions which can 
best be described as air conditioned. In 
tHe winter also the climate is mild and 
there are no extremes, It never snows 
in this favored region. The rainfall is 
approximately 20 inches a year. It falls 
between November and April. There is 
never any rain during the summer 
months. Many varieties of evergreen 
plants flourish the year round. 

We can almost say that all problems 
of transportation in connection with this 
site are already solved. A four-lane 
highway, a low-level tunnel cutting 
through the hills, and a giant bridge 
spanning the bay, bring the proposed 
world capital site in Moraga Valley with- 
in 30 minutes of San Francisco by auto- 
mobile. From San Francisco ships ra- 
diate to all ports of the globe. Travel to 
distant places in our postwar era will be 
by air, anc here again the Moraga Valley 
is advantageously placed. There is al- 
ready a partially developed airport—Bu- 
chanan Field—property of Contra Costa 
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County, which would be available to the 
world capital. It seems likely that this 
great administrative center would want 
its own airport in the immediate vicinity 
of the new city that would be built 
around it, and for this there is ample 
opportunity. There are numerous ideal 
pieces of land which will provide run- 
ways capable of handling the largest 
ships of the present and the future. 
Flyimg and landing conditions are ex- 
cellent. There are no high winds in this 
region, and as I said before it enjoys a 
much greater number of fog-free days 
than the cities facing directly on the bey. 

For esthetic reasons if for no other the 
site of the world capital should be some- 
what removed from any zone of manu- 
facturing operations. Contra Costa 
County is a large industrial county, but 
the industries are along the bay shore 
many miles to the north and west, and 
the Moraga Valley is pleasantly isolated 
from them. Industries in California use 
oil and natural gas as fuel, and not coal 
as in other sections, and there is no pall 
of smoke and no soot or dirt emanating 
from their operations. 

Central California produces an im- 
mense amount of foodstuffs and other 
supplies necessary for the maintenance 
of a much greater population than we 
now find in the area. Inland from this 
Moraga Valley site is what we call the 
Great Valley, which means the twin 
valleys of Sacramento and San Joaquin, 
constituting one of the greatest of all 
agricultural empires. The Sacramento 
River flows south, the San Joaquin flows 
north, and they meet at the town of 
Antioch, in Contra Costa County, to pour 
their combined waters into the bay. Out 
of these valleys comes a colossal flood of 
products of every conceivable kind use- 
ful to man and there will never be enough 
population to consume them all. The 
waters of both these rivers have in re- 
cent years been harnessed for man’s uses 
by what is called the Central Valley 
project, one of the large United States 
Government water and power projects, 
and one of the greatest engineering proj- 
ects of the entire world. Through con- 
struction of the Shasta Dam on the Sac- 
ramento and the Friant Dam on the San 
Joaquin, waters are stored, floods elimi- 
nated, power created, and life-giving 
moisture brought to sections which were 
nonproductive. The great valley will 
now support many times the population 
it could carry in the past, and the pros- 
perity of the State is greatly enhanced. 
The San Francisco Bay area benefits 
most from this tremendous development. 
The products of the two valleys must flow 
into this region to be consumed, prac- 
essed, and shipped. 

Construction of Shasta Dam so equal- 
ized the flow of the Sacramento that the 
Contra Costa County conduit could be 
constructed to bring water from the 
river to the communities and farming 
districts in the county which were great- 
ly in need of it. The most important 
water supply for the world capital would 
be through the East Bay Municipal Util- 
ity District, which distributes water to 
the East Bay cities through public own- 
ership. Its supply comes from the west- 
ern watershed of the Sierra Nevada 
Range which reaches an elevation of 
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more than 10,000 feet. It is impounded 
in Pardee Reservoir, 93 miles northeast 
of the bay cities, and brought down to 
the consumers through a steel and con- 
crete aqueduct. Water from this system 
now reaches consumers only a few miles 
from the site of the proposed world cap- 
ital, and the entire Moraga Valley would 
be certainly annexed and service provid- 
ed if it was decided to establish the new 
city there. That would mean an abund- 
ance of the very finest domestic water— 
every drop chlorinated and filtered, and 
carrying a very low mineral content. No 
community anywhere cculd provide a 
more satisfactory water supply. 

Recreation is always important. The 
territory immediately contiguous to this 
site, as well as the bay region in general, 
and in fact all of central and northern 
California constitutes a playground of 
unparalleled magnitude, beauty, and di- 
versity. The bass fishing in waters 
touching the county shores is known ev- 
erywhere to anglers. The county is de- 
veloping trails and facilities for horse- 
back riding, and will go much further 
along this line. There are many swim- 
ming pools, golf clubs, and other sources 
of recreation. San Francisco, of course, 
which is nearby, is rich in recreational 
assets. Lake Tahoe, the lake of the sky, 
elevation 6,000 feet, is 180 miles distant, 
and world-famous Yosemite is about the 
same number of miles. Some of the 
world’s largest redwoods are in the north- 
ern-coast counties, easily accessible by 
motor over modern roads. Even Moraga 
Valley is joined by famous Redwood 
Canyon only 1 mile away. This is to 
mention only a few of the outstanding 
attractions which would draw the resi- 
dents of this new world capital. 

Educational and cultural development 
in this area is on a remarkably high level. 
The University of California at Berkeley 
is one of America’s best and largest col- 
leges occupying a campus of surpassing 
beauty, and housed in buildings of en- 
during granite, the whole dominated by 
the 300-foot bell tower modeled after the 
ancient campanile at Milan. Directly 
in the area proposed for the site of the 
world capital is St. Mary’s College, which 
has already brought fame to Moraga Val- 
ley, which has great value as it stands 
now and is capable of much development 
and expansion. The bay region has all 
the needed theaters, churches, museums, 
parks and _ lecture’ halls. Famed 
throughout the world is Golden Gate 
Park in San Francisco, 1,000 acres in ex- 
tent. Contra Costa County has the Til- 
den Regional Park consisting of 2,000 
acres, with a lake for swimming and 
boating. 

‘I think we can summarize by saying 
tliat the region in general has every- 
thing, and the site we propose is ideally 
situated in relation to the region. It lies 
just a short distance inland from the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the area of the greatest de- 
velopment and progress in the period just 
ahead of us. It is in the new world and 
in a new part of that world. It is young 
enough and vigorous enough to look to 
the future and to deal with the problems 
of the future. Let no one raise the ques- 
tion of its vulnerability to enemy attack 
in case of a war. The atomic bomb has 


changed ali our ideas of isolation or pro- 
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tection of any part of the country in case 
of attack. This site is just as safe in 
case of another war as any site could be 
in the heart of this great country. 

And let no one object because the 
Moraga Valley is removed from the more 
populous parts of the country which are 
supposed to have so much influence on 
our affairs. The same cry was raised by 
some parts of the country when it was 
decided to establish Washington and the 
District of Columbia on the shores of the 
Potomac River. But we see now how 
wise that choice was. Australia went 80 
miles inland and some 200 miles from 
Sydney to create its new capital city, 
Canberra. You will get some idea of 
the magnitude of a really planned city 
when I tell you that when they decided 
on the Canberra site they acquired over 
900 square miles of land. A very large 
area will certainly be needed for this new 
world capital of ours, and it is generally 
believed a city of at least 100,000 persons 
will spring up around it. I assure you 
there is ample room in the Moraga Valley 
for such © nroject. There are no real 
problems in the way of carrying it out. 
I urge you to give your support to this 
site and to use your influence to see that 
it is chosen for the capital of the United 
Nations. Posterity will certainly vindi- 
cate your wise decision. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ReEeEp] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is apparent that the administration is 
attempting to discredit General Mac- 
Arthur by disputing his statement that 
it requires only 200,000 men to occupy 
and control Japan. It is my firm belief 
that the administration has sought to 
keep as many men as possible in the 
service both here and abroad. General 
MacArthur from the day he left the 
Philippines and said he would return to 
liberate them has made good. He has 
done so with a minimum of men, planes, 
and ships, until the close of the European 
War. Why is an effort being made to 
keep a huge army of occupation in both 
Europe and Asia and also in the United 
States? ‘ 

The administration has never had a 
practicable plan of reconversion. It 
never has had the ability to create jobs 
through the private enterprise system, 
but from 1933 to the present time it has 
sought to replace private enterprise 
through doles, WPA, and other programs 
of makeshift expedients. 

The administration does not want the 
soldiers released because it would be 
offensive to radical labor leaders who do 
not want job competition from returning 
soldiers. 

On September 12, 1945, I introduced 
H. R. 4010, a bill to direct the discharge 
of all members of the armed forces who 
have served at least 18 months or more 
since September 16, 1940. 

I believe that in doing this I am repre- 
senting the sentiments of the sovereign 
citizens of the United States. I believe 
that I am representing 90 percent of the 
people of the United States in their de- 
sire to have the boys back home in jobs 
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or looking for jobs or taking up the jobs 
which they left, just as rapidly as pos. 
sible. There must be reconversion jn 
this country and there must be reconver. 
sion without delay. The people realize 
that. 


I want to read just a few letters into 
the Recorp, if I may without causing 
too much impatience on the part of the 
House. This letter is one I received from 
a corporal in England. It is dated Sep- 
tember 12, 1945: 


HoN. REPRESENTATIVE REED: I have just 
heard about your very timely suggestion that 
a bill be proposed which would discharge 
servicemen with more than 2 years of honor. 
able service. As one of the thousands of 
present servicemen, with close to $ years of 
service, let me congratulate you on this 
work and hope that: some action is taken 
along these lines in the not-too-distant 
future. The point system has definitely. in 
my opinion, proved ineffective, as it doesn’t 
handle those many, many individual cases 
that warrant discharges. Speaking for my- 
self, [ am married, have been in service since 
January 1943, although being overseas but 
6 months. Nevertheless, I have done my bit, 
but with 36 points I cannot see myself back 
to a normal life, even in the immediate 
future. This disparaging thought confronts 
many other servicemen whom I know, and 
concrete suggestions such as yours is the 
only hope that can bring us back to our 
families. . 


I call attention to another letter from 
a businessman in Philadelphia. I have 
simply hundreds of these, as you all have, 
This is dated September 12, 1945. He 
says: 

DEaR CONGRESSMAN REED: Like many others, 
my son has been in the Army. going on 3 
years, having been taken out of college when 
he was 18. There are 5,600,000 in the Army 
who served more than 2 years; 2,500,000 who 
have served less than 2 years. 

The occupation forces can: be readily ob- 
tained from those who have served less than 
2 years, plus volunteers, new draftees, Regu- 
lar Army, and our so-called allies. 

Those. who have served more than 2 years, 
whether. officers or enlisted men, whether 
overseas or here, have done their share. The 
others should carry on the burden. 

It is up to the Congress to give our boys 
a fair deal. We want them home. If neces- 
sary, Congress should promptly pass a con- 
current resolution terminating the emer- 
gency; that would automatically release 
these men in 6 months. 

We are vitally interested in this subject, 
and expect a fair deal from Congress. We 
can hardly depend for. fair treatment from 
the War Department, which is interested in 
continuing to have millions of men under 
its control. 

As a matter of fact, the Regular Army 
could be greatly enlarged if the enlistments 
were for short periods and the hours of work, 
pay, and housing put on a basis commen- 
surate with the workers i: industry. 

I hope you will put forth your strongest 
efforts to achieve the desired results. 


This next letter is from a prominent 
executive in New Hampshire: 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1945. 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN REED: I note from the 
newspapers that you are suggesting a bill to 
release all men who have had more than 2 
years’ service. May I congratulate you if 
you really mean it, as I feel that such a bill 
will be a fair one. The present point system 
is a farce, everybody gets out but the yung 
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unmarried man of 21 to 25 who have served 
9 or 3 years. They are the forgotten men. 

I have a boy, age 21, in the Navy, who has 
served nearly 3 years, part of that time in 
the Pacific. I don’t know if you are a Demo- 
crat or Republican, but I am a Democrat 
who should have taken heed of Governor 
Dewey's warning, that the Democrats plan 
to keep the men in the Army and Navy after 
the war. In 1946 and 1948 I shall vote 
against the present democratic President, 
senator and Republican Congressman in my 
district. 

Iam in a job that I can sell this idea to 
plenty of people and from the present feel- 
ings of the public not many will have to be 
sold. There are also many Republicans that 
do not seem to be doing anything about it 
either and will have to go, unless they wake 
up and realize how the home front feels. 

Why don't you fellows in Congress vote the 
duration over so the boys can get home in 6 
months? The families of the boys won't 
forget and unless you fellows get on the 
ball there will be a lot of changes in Congress 
next year both Democratic and Republican. 
Talk is cheap, give us action! 

Yours very truly, 








I received the following letter from a 
corporal who is stationed on Guam: 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1945. 
Hon. DanteL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ReeEp: I wish to concu: with 
you on your recent proposal of an Army dis- 
charge plan based upon the completion of 2 
years of military service. 

The announcement of your plan brought 
unanimous acclaim and cheering from the 
hundreds of soldiers who heard the news 
broadcast from our theater area last night. 
It is my belief, along with many soldiers, 
that in men like yourself, Senator Tart, 
Senator MgEap, and others, we have a cham- 
pion of the basic democratic freedoms for 
which we have been fighting and sacrificing 
years of our life. 

Now that military censorship has been 
lifted, we can feel free to express ourselves 
more completely than before. The point 
system of the War Department, based on 
mathematical confusion, along with its re- 
luctance to release soldiers for any number 
of reasons, has become a gigantic bureau- 
cratic military power dedicated to the pur- 
pose of self-perpetuation. In military life 
this type of thinking is in evidence almost 
everywhere. 

In taking cognizance of the fact that the 


demobilization of millions of men is a huge 
job, I also think of the traditional way 
Americans do things—bigger, better, and 


quicker than they have ever been done be- 
fore. 

Your fundamental understanding of the 
soldiers’ problem is heartening, and we look 
to your leadership for a solution based on 
human understanding and justice. 

The thoughts contained in this letter are 
also those agreed to by 20 other fellow sol- 
diers 

Very truly yours, 








This next letter was written in the 
service club at Camp Cooke, Calif., and 
signed by 59 servicemen: 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1945. 

Dear Str: This letter represents a consen- 
‘us of opinion in our particular battalion of 
the Thirteenth Armored Division and, I’m 
certain, indicative of soldiers’ opinions in 
the rest of the division. 

We have been, and still are, forever dis- 
cussing our Government’s consideration for 
us after our average of 214 years’ service with 
6 months overseas with an average of 45 to 
*Y points as of VJ-day. 


We believe that we are entitled to more 
lenient consideration concerning the recent 
demobiiization and occupation. We enlist- 
ed men have all to lose by being deprived 
of our homes and people we love. None of 
us quit in the very thick of combat, and now 
that we have won we are low-down quitters 
according to so-called leaders. We GI's and 
American citizens are getting tired of this 
bunk. We were asked to fight for something 
and now we want that something. 

We are told it would be easy for us now to 
occupy Japan. If it is so easy, why not send 
men who have not seen combat or who are 
new in the Army? They share as much a 
part in the United States of America as we 
do. 

This, then, Representative REED, repre- 
sents how we think about this matter. We 
feel you should appreciate our opinions and 
you are our only means of being heard where 
it counts most—in Congress. 

Finally, we thank you and back you for 
your stand for the GI in Congress, and hope 
this letter strengthens your convictions. 
More power to you. 

(Fifty-nine boys signed this letter.) 


The following letter iz one I received 
from the wife of a serviceman in my own 
State: 

. SEPTEMBER 13, 1945. 
Hon. Dante A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: My husband has been a soldier 
in the United States Army for a period of 
3 years. At the present time he is in France 
with no prospects of coming home. In spite 
of the fact that he has been in the Army 
3 years, he still has only a total of 36 points. 
We have been married 5 years and I feel that 
we are entitled to start our lives. 

The emergency is over now and the Army 
still does not want to let men out because 
if too many soldiers are discharged the Army 
Officers Corps will revert to their permanent 
r ting and they are afraid they might lose a 
little rank. If the people listen to what the 
Army says the soldiers will be in for the next 
10 years. 

I read in the paper about your idea for 
introducing a bill to discharge men with at 
least 2 years service and I think it is an 
excellent idea and the only fair one I have 
heard so far. 

I feel very strongly in this matter and I 
know I speak for thousands of American wives 
and mothers when I say that if you, as our 
Congressman, don’t do something immedi- 
ately to get our husbands home, the Army 
certainly will never do it. 

Very truly yours, 








I had a case come up today where they 
turned down one of my boys who has only 
one eye. He is trying desperately to save 
the other. He is indispensable to a man- 
ufacturing plant at home. His father has 
tried to carry the load and is now in bed 
with a very serious heart trouble. When 
the papers came through he was recom- 
mended for discharge, and somebody, 
who apparently was peeved or did not like 
it, decided to send him down near Cairo, 
Egypt. Tiey sent him down there where 
the light. would ruin his other eye. That 
is the kind of consideration they get. 

There is another case where a man 
tried to save his comrades. There was an 
explosion and this man had one side of 
his face destroyed, one ear was lost, and 
both hands. They have sent him to the 
Pacific. When questioned by a Repre- 
sentative from Texas the colonel said he 
could not farm with his hands and he 
might as well be over there. That was 
the substance of what he said. This gen- 
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tleman said, “We do not farm with our 
hands in Texas. We have managers who 
direct the work. This man is skilled in 
the handling of a farm.” But he was 
sent, without any hands, with one side of 
his face blown off and one ear gone, to 
the Pacific. The boys and the people are 
just not going to stand for that sort of 
thing. It just does not make common 
sense. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did you learn what 
they were going to use that man for? 

Mr. REED of New York. No, Ido not 
have any idea what they will use him 
for in the Pacific. I know that a man 
like that who has rendered such service 
belongs back in his own home where he 
may at least begin to build himself up 
even if he has no hands. If he can di- 
rect the operation of a farm without his 
hands, that is where he should be, and 
not out in the Pacific where he must be 
absolutely useless to the military in that 
condition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What do you say 
about the propositions that I get in so 
many letters, that by keeping these men 
in the service who cannot really render 
any further useful service, both the Army 
and the Navy are building up a backlog 
of resentment which is going to hurt the 
service in the years to come? 

Mr. REED of New York. I agree 
with the gentleman absolutely. These 
boys have rendered such service, there 
have been so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of heroes who are practically un- 
sung and unheard of, those boys, after 
rendering such service to their country 
and to the foreign countries, can prop- 
erly resent it if the Army does not deal 
fairly with them and let them get started 
in life. Hundreds of thousands of those 
boys have not finished their education. 
We are in a scientific era when a boy 
must complete his education. A great 
many of them will find it necessary to go 
through college in order to capitalize 
their talents, but if kept in the Army too 
long their opportunity will be lost. They 
have great potential possibilities which 
should not be destroyed just to please a 
certain bureaucratic set-up. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Of 
course, most of us realize the necessity 
of having a force in Japan and in G:2r- 
many for police purposes, but that leaves 
some ten or eleven million outside of 
Germany and Japan. It seems that 
there is no excuse for keeping the other 
ten or eleven million in the service— 
10,000,000 at least. I want to quote 
briefly from a letter I have here, written 
by a constituent who is in the Persian 
Gulf Command. He writes: 

Everything closed down on the Ist of May. 


He says: 
The heat is 120 in May and it gets up to 
160 in August. 


He says they have been there all these 
months now, 4 months or more in that 
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heat with nothing on earth going on 
except to sit there. Then he winds up by 
saying: 

Of course, our post commander, a colonel, 
expects to make brigadier general before leav- 
ing here, I understand; but why should one 
high-ranking cfficer keep a few thousand 
enlisted men in that hot climate there doing 
nothing and under those conditions? 


He goes on to say: 


It is true the officers have air-conditioned 
billets to live in, an air-conditioned mess and 
bar, and all the nice things. 


Yet, those men are being kept there in 
Iran and in different parts of the world 
which we certainly are not policing. 
What excuse is there for not bringing 
them home? 

Mr. REED of New York. I cannot see 
any excuse. If I thought it was abso- 
lutely necessary to keep these 10,000,000 
men under arms now that combat is over, 
and if I did not have the statement of 
General MacArthur that he could get 
along at the present time with 200,000 
men over there as against what was esti- 
mated previoulsy, 500,000 men, I would 
not say a word; but all I can see in this 
whole program is an absolute injustice 
toward the boys we sent out to battle for 
our country and our allies. And they 
have done a job and the countries which 
they fought are absolutely defeated, com- 
pletely crusred. No man, I think, could 
be trusted to give us a fairer estimate 
on the number of men he needs than 
General MacArthur. He said 200,000. I 
dare say that within a reasonable time 
he will probably reduce that number to 
perhaps 100,000. In the meantime, 
knowing that he needs only 200,000, the 
only honorable and sensible thing we can 
do is to expedite this work of getting 
these men home and these boys in schools 
and colleges which are right now about to 
open. They should be given a chance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and include an article by a constituent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Resa for 10 
days on account of important business. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 241. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ruby 
H. Hunsucker; 

H.R. 729. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Stanley E. Smallwood; to the legal guar- 
dian of Frank Carter, Jr., minor; to the legal 
guardian of Donald R. Keithley, a minor; to 
Keithley Bros. Garage; 

H.R. 999. An act for the relief of Lily L 
Carren; 
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H. R. 1057. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Margaret Hockenberry, a minor; 

H. R. 1257. An act for the relief of George 
C. Tyler and Doris M. Tyler; 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of George 
E. Baker; 

H. R. 1564. An act for the relief of William 
W. Maddox and the legal guardian of Donna 
Sue Maddox and Saddie Inez Maddox; 

H. R. 1634. An act for the relief of the city 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa; 

H.R.1713. An act for the relief of Canal 
Dredging Co.; 

H.R. 1882. An act for the relief of R. L. 
Whittington, Mrs. R. L. Whittington, and 
Mrs. J. B. Whittington; 

H. R.1913. An act for the relief of Aloysius 
G. Miller; 

H.R. 1975. An act for the relief of Glassell- 
Taylor Co., Robinson and Young; 

H.R. 1992. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Catholic 
bishop of Alaska in trust for the Roman 
Catholic Church; 

H. R. 2028. An act for the relief of John 
Visnovec, Rose Visnovec, and Helen Visnovec; 

H. R. 2089. An act for the relief of Edmund 
F. Danks, as administrator of the estate of 
Edna S. Danks, deceased; 

H. R. 2163. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Tine. 

H.R. 2511. An act for the relief of Patricia 
M. Kacprzyk and Alex D. Leontire; and 

H.R. 2641. An act for the relief of Frank 
Gien. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, September 19, 1945, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Thursday, September 20, 1945, Sub- 
committee No. III of the Committee on 
the Judiciary will continue the hearings 
on H. R. 2357, to amend an act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies, and for other purposes,” approved 

ectober 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730), as 
amended. The hearing will be held in 
room 346, House Office Building, and will 
begin at 10 a. m. 

COMISITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold a hear- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m., on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 25, 1945, on H. R. 2202, in room 
362, Old House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, September 27, 1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1751, to au- 
thorize the course of instruction at the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 
to be given to not exceeding 20 persons 
at a time from the American Republics, 
other than the United States. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 


PUBLIC 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs 
S. 888. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in the vicinity of the War 
Department Pentagon Building in Arlington 
Va.; without amendment (Rept. No. 954). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. H. R. 4083. A bill 
authorizing the improvement of certain har- 
bors in the interest of commerce and naviga- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 955) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. H. R. 3870. A bill to 
name the dam at the Upper Narrows site 
on the Yuba River, in the State of California 
the “Harry L. Englebright Dam”; without 
amendment (Rept. 956). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: ‘Committee on Rules. 
H. Res. 348. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 2200, a bill to revise, 
codify, and enact into positive law title 18 
of the United States Code, entitled “Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 957). Referred to the House 


Calendar. 
Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. 
H. Res. 349. Resolution providing for the 


consideration of H. R. 2716, a bill to pro- 
vide for health programs for Government 
employees; without amendment (Rept. No. 
958). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. 
H. Res. 350. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 2948, a bill to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, approved 
May 29, 1930, as amended, so as to exempt 
annuity payments under such act from 
taxation; without amendment (Rept. No. 
959). Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 4098. A bill for expenditure of funds 
for cooperating with the public school board 
at Walker, Minn., for the extension of public 
school facilities to be available to all Indian 
children in the district; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4099. A bill to aid in the development 
and manufacture of improved prosthetic ap- 
pliances; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOT: 

H.R.4100. A bill to amend section 74 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended, to change 
the terms of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 4101. A bill to authorize the President 
to retire certain officers of the Regular Navy 
and the Regular Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 4102. A bill to increase the permanent 
authorized enlisted strength of the active list 
of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps, to 
increase the permanent authorized number 
of commissioned officers of the active list of 
the line of the Regular Navy, and to author- 
ize permanent appointments in the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps, and for other pul- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 4103. A bill reducing certain appro- 
priations available in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 
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By Mr. CURLEY: 

H.R. 4104. A bill to direct the Secretary. of 
War to arrange for the policing of Japan and 
other territory in the Far East by Chinese 
military forces under supervision of United 
States Army Officers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs 

By Mr. SMITH of Ohio: 

H.R. 4105. A bill to direct the discharge of 
certain members of the armed forces, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4106. A bill to stop inductions under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr.. TRAYNOR: 

H.R. 4107. A bill to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of obscene literature in interstate or 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H.R.4108. A bill to increase the pension 
of certain totally disabled veterans of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
or the China Relief Expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS of California: 

H.R. 4109. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion to the United States of alien Chinese 
wives of American citizens who are admis- 
sible under the provisions of the immigration 
laws other than those authorizing exclusion 
on grounds of race or birth in a defined geo- 
graphical area; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 4110. A bill to amend the act of June 
15, 1943, relating to the training of nurses, 
to prohibit the admission of any person for 
training under such act after October 15, 
1945, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R.4111. A bill relating to the Board of 

Parole; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution to provide 
for designation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., as 
“Edward H. O’Hare Hospital”; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. Res. 347. Resolution to create a special 
committee of the House of Representatives to 
investigate all court-martial and other sen- 
tences by the Navy Department since De- 
cember 7, 1941; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H. Res. 351. Resolution directing the Sec- 
retary of War to furnish the House of Rep- 
resentatives certain information relative to 
surplus aircraft; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. Res. 352. Resolution directing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to furnish the House of 
Representatives certain information relative 
to surplus aircraft; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

H. Res. 353. Resolution to amend clause 4 
of rule XXVII of the Rules of the House; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R. 4112. A bill for the relief of Donald D. 

Kelly; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BUNKER: 

H.R. 4113. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
for certain land to Mrs. Estelle M. Wilbourn; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H.R.4114. A bill to authorize and direct 

the Secretary of the Interior to issue to Alice 


Scott White a patent in fee to certain land; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. EARTHMAN: 

H. R. 4115. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Eleanor Doris Barrett; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H. R. 4116. A bill for the relief of M. R. 
Stone; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4117. A bill for the relief of Franklin 
P. Radcliffe; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 4118. A bill for the relief of Axel H. 

Peterson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H.R. 4119. A bill for the relief of Charles D. 

Butts; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 4120. A bill for the relief of Charles J. 

Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H.R. 4121. A bill for the relief of Augusta 
Board of Education; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Ohio: 

H.R. 4122. A bill for the relief of Guy B. 

Slater; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VORYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 4123. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Ohio to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Everett V. Lawrence; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1163. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Frank 
G. Harrington and other residents of Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., protesting against the enact- 
ment of any prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1164. By Mr. LANE: Memorials of the One 
Hundred and First Infantry Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

1165. Also, memorials of the One Hundred 
and: First Infantry Veterans’ Association of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Rules. 

1166. Also, memorials of the One Hundred 
and First Infantry Veterans’ Association of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Rules. 

1167. Also, memorials of the One Hundred 
and First Infantry Veterans’ Association of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1168. Also, memorials of the One Hundred 
and First Infantry Veterans’ Association of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs 

1169. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Mrs. Jessie M. Stewart and other 
citizens of Thomaston, Maine, deploring the 
shipping of malt beverages and other liquors 
into our fighting areas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

1170. Also, petition signed by Charles FP. 
Kimball and other citizens of Androscoggin 
County, asking for a quick and complete 
hearing on the Townsend measures by the 
Ways and Means Committee and then by the 
Congress as a whole; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1171. By Mr. SUNDSTROM: A resolution 
protesting the permanent appointment of 
temporary civil-service employees in Federal 
jobs without due regard to the rights of vet- 
erans, submitted by the membership of Post 
No. 302, American Legion, Newark, N. J.; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1172. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
City Council of the City of Oakland, Calif., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to request for continuance of 
child-care centers provided for under the 
Lanham Act; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 


1173. Also, petition of the City Council of 
the City of Hammond, Ind., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to reconversion; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 19-45 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art the light of man’s 
mind, with eyes of wonder we have 
greeted again the eternal miracle as 
dawn has conquered the darkness; so rise 
with the morning upon our souls. Let 
the effulgent noontide of Thy enlighten- 
ing grace make clear our paths. Lead us 
along these treacherous and tortuous 
ways by Thy unfailing love into more 
abundant life for all the world until it 
shall be daylight everywhere. In the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, September 18, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President of the 
United States submitting a nomination 
was communicated to the Senate by Mr. 
Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S.374. An act to amend the act of October 
29, 1919, entitled “An act to punish the trans- 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in inter- 
state or foreign commerce”; 

§.397. An act to provide for the presenta- 
tion of medals to members of the United 
States Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41; and 

S. 1045. An act to provide for pay and al- 
lowances and transportation and subsistence 
of personnel discharged or released from the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard because 
of under age at the time of enlistment, and 
for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 78) to provide for designation 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
at Crugers Park, Peekskill, N. Y., as 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Hospital, 
with amendments in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.1123. An act to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the age limit for ap- 
pointees to the United States Military 
Academy; 
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H.R.1128. An act to incorporate the 
Regular Veterans’ Association; 

H.R.1591..An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional cadets at the United 
States Military Academy, and additional 
midshipmen at the United States Naval 
Academy, from among the sons of officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who have been 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor; 

H.R.1645. An act to preserve the reem- 
ployment preferences of members of the 
armed forces who after discharge therefrom 
become employed in essential activities; 

H.R.1868. An act authorizing appoint- 
ments to tne United States Military Academy 
and the United States Naval Academy of sons 
of members of the land or naval forces of 
the United States who were killed in action 
or have died cf wounds or injuries received, 
or disease contracted, in active service dur- 
ing the present war, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2525. An act to include step parents 
among those persons with respect to whom 
allowances may be paid under the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 2842. An act for the relief of Mont- 
gcmery County, Miss., districts 2 and 3; 

H.R 2851. An act to provide for investi- 
gating the matter of the éstablishment of 
a national park in the old part of the city 
of Philadelphia, for the purpose of con- 
serving the historical objects and buildings 
therein; 

H.R. 3195. An act for the relief of Grenada 
County, Miss.; 

H. R. 3466. An act to amend the National- 
ity Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality of 
citizens residing abroad; 

H. R. 3686. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and the 
registers of the land offices in Alaska to per- 
form functions under the Alaska real prop- 
erty ownership declaration law; 

H.R. 3755. An act to establish an Optom- 
etry Corps in the Medical Department of the 
United States Army; and 

H.R.3951. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R.1123. An act to provide for a tempo- 
rary increase in the age limit for appointees 
to the United States Military Academy; 

H.R.1591. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional cadets at the United 
States Military Academy and additional mid- 
shipmen at the United States Naval Academy 
from among the sons of officers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who have been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor; 

H. R. 1645. An act to preserve the reemploy- 
ment preferences of members of the armed 
forces who after discharge therefrom become 
employed in essential activities; 

H.R.1868. An act authorizing appoint- 
ments to the United States Military Academy 
and the United States Naval Academy of 
sons of members of the land or naval forces 
of the United States who were killed in 
action or have died of wounds or injuries 
received or disease contracted in active serv- 


ice during the present war, and for other. 


purposes, 

H.R. 2525. An act to include stepparents 
among those persons with respect to whom 
allowances may be paid under the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 3755. An act to establish an Optome- 
try Corps in the Medical Department of the 
United States Army; and 

H.R. 3951. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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H.R. 1128. An act to incorporate the Regu- 
lar Veterans’ Association; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2842. An act for the relief of Mont- 
gomery County, Miss., districts 2 and 3; and 

H.R.3195. An act for the relief of Grenada 
County, Miss.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2851. An act to provide for investigat- 
ing the matter of the establishment of a 
national park in the old part of the city of 
Philadelphia for the purpose of conserving 
the historical objects and buildings therein; 
and 

H. R. 3686. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and the 
registers of the land offices in Alaska to per- 
form functions under the Alaska real prop- 
erty ownership declaration law; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 3466. An act to amend the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality 
of citizens residing abroad; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


A letter from the Attorney General trans- 
mitting, pursuant to section 205 of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
Public Law 458, Seventy-eighth Congress, ap- 
proved October 3, 1944, a survey entitled “The 
Aluminum Industry” (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


REPORT OF THE FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the twelfth 
annual report of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BarKLteEy and Mr. Brewster 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions, 
which were referred as indicated: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, requesting that the results of the in- 
vestigation of the naval board of inquiry 
with reference to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
be made public; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by Federal Employees’ 
Union, No. 1, National Federation of Federal 
Employees, of San Francisco, Calif., paying 
tribute to the memory of the late Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson, of California, for his pub- 
lic service; ordered to lie on the table. 


FEDERAL FINANCES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter sent to 
me by Mr. R. M. McDill, teacher of math- 
ematics at Hastings College, Hastings, 
Nebr., relating to Federal finances. 
While I have the floor, I wish to call at- 
tention of the Senate particularly to the 
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following statements in Mr. McDill’s 
letter: 


I do not believe 1 person in 2,000 realizes 
the seriousnc.3 of the public debt. For 12 
years borrow, borrow, spend, spend, spend 
has been the idea. In wartime, thrift anq 
economy are considered unpatriotic. To pay 
the debt with dollars of the present value wii] 
be a terrible load. To repudiate directly 
seems unthinkable for a government which 
can print legal tender. An inflated cur- 
rency really is a repudiation, but it looks as 
though that is what we are coming to. Yet 
there are many would continue to borrow. 


I agree with Mr. McDill that it might 
be a very good idea for the Congress to 
shut its ears to some of those who would 
have the Federal Government continue 
to spend and borrow, borrow and spend, 
without any regard to the consequences, 
This reckless spending program should 
be stopped. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HasTincs COoLLece, 
Hastings, Nebr., September 3, 1945. 
Senator Capper, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: While I do not live 
in Kansas I do frequently hear your radio 
addresses. I like particularly what you have 
to say along the line of Federal finance. I 
do not believe one person in 2,000 realizes the 
seriousness of the public debt. For 12 years 
borrow, borrow, spend, spend, spend has 
been the idea. In wartime thrift and econ- 
omy are considered unpatriotic. To pay the 
debt with dollars of present value will be a 
terrible load for a generation. To directly re- 
pudiate seems unthinkable for a govern- 
ment which can print legal tender. An in- 
flated currency is really a repudiation but 
it looks as though that is what we are com- 
ing to. Yet there are many who would con- 
tinue to borrow. 

What work there is should be divided up 
among all and monopoly crushed. Short 
hours of labor may be a partial solution. 
Temperance of all kinds would be a help, but 
the tide seems to be going the other way. 

Keep up the good work. 

Most sincerely, 
R. M. McD1t. 


PEAC* TIME CONSCRIPTION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a very interesting’ letter from 
the Reverend S. Ben Finley, of Luray, 
Kans., in which he calls my attention to 
a letter he has written to Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward F. Witsell, of the War Department, 
in opposition to peacetime conscription. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the let- 
ters printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 


SEPTEMEER 10, 1945. 
Mr. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Capper: Enclosed is a copy of 4 
reply to a letter received from the War De- 
partment. I believe that it explains my posi- 
tion and feeling toward peacetime military 
conscription. I am a veteran of the present 
war, and I think I speak the mind of most 
of the men of this section of the country. I 
know there are a few industrialists who are 
sponsoring peacetime conscription, and it 
is obvious for their doing so. Viz: Fleecing 
their pockets at the cost of the lives of our 
young men. I am sure that you are not in 


accord with peacetime conscription and am 
hoping that you will do all you can to pre- 
vent any such catastrophe to come to our 
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Nation, so I am asking you as a friend, and 
a representative of the enlisted man, to not 
only vote against peacetime military con- 
scription, but that you will raise your voice 
in opposition to it on the Senate floor. 

Very truly yours, ‘ 
S. BEN FINLEY. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1945. 
To the Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Edward F. Witsell, Major 
General.) 

GENTLEMEN: I’m not surprised, in your 
thought, that voluntary enlistment cannot 
meet the Nation’s need for an adequate mili- 
tary establishment, for two reasons. First 
of all, because you are a militarist and have 
made that your career, and so you would like 
to see a larger military cstablishment. Sec- 
ondly, because you are an officer and being an 
officer, receive an adequate living wage and 
you have little conception of the meager- 
ness of the enlisted man’s wage, as well as 
knowing very little about the requirements of 
the enlisted man. If you would consent to 
give the enlisted man your salary, your sus- 
tenance, and your standing in the military 
establishment that you speak about, I’m 
sure that you would have all the volunteers 
that you need for an adequate Army and 
Navy. 

Neither the Army, nor the Navy enlisted 
man receives an adequate living wage that 
will support themselves and a family in 
peacetime. Likewise the enlisted man is 
counted by the officers as just another piece 
of property belonging to the Government. 
Our national military academies, during 
peacetime, refuse to accept a great percent 
of their applications to enter. If our en- 
listed men were paid an adequate living 
wage, as they should be paid and not spend 
it all on the officers, we would have an ade- 
quate number of men volunteering for mili- 
tary duty. I don’t blame any young man for 
not entering military service until he is 
forced to as an enlisted man. 

In the third paragraph of your letter you 
spoke about maintaining the peace which we 
had secured at so great a cost. I know 
something of that cost, as I have served time 
in the Navy, in the Medical Corps, and have 
seen the real cost of the war in the wreck- 
age of human lives. And there is no one 
that hates war more than I do. But you 
cannot educate patriotism, nor drill into our 
younger generation loyalty to the American 
flag and our country in the Army camps. 
When compulsory military training is en- 
acted in our Nation we have lost “the peace 
which we have secured at so great a cost.” 

In your third paragraph, as well, I note that 
you say, “For the future, universal military 
training is considered desirable.” The only 
ones that I know of that consider it desirable 
is the War Department and the officers who 
make military their career. One year of mili- 
tary training for an 18-year-old for future 
military service is the most absurd thing I 
can think of. It is not only a waste of Gov- 
ernment money, but is likewise a waste of 
the 18-year-old’s time and money. For you 
know better than anyone else how often mili- 
tary tactics change and how soon present-day 
tactics become obsolete. A boy taking 1 year 
of military training this year would have it 
all to learn over again 6 or 7 years hence. 

It only takes from 30 to 90 days to train 
& young man in basic and fundamental mili- 
tary tactics so that they may be efficient sol- 
diers. If we have a good skeleton military 
force that is adequately paid, we will have 
men who are interested in military tactics 
and will do more than the young man who is 
conscripted and forced into military duty 
against his consent. 

Very few officers know the mind of the 
enlisted man and the handicaps under which 
they work, Likewise very few of them care 


very much. When it comes to the place 
where enlisted men and officers are put on 
the same level as far as understanding is con- 
cerned, we will have an adequate volynteer 
Army to maintain the peace that we have 
bought. 

You can rest assured that not only my vote 
will be cast against peacetime conscription, 
but I will also do all in my power to hinder 
the enactment of any such bill. 

Very truly yours, 
S. Ben FINLEY. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, following my remarks, a 
plea by 38 enlisted servicemen now as- 
signed to Fort Sheridan. 

It will be noted that none of these 
men has been able to accumulate suffi- 
cient points to authorize his discharge 
under the point system. Many of them, 
according to their recorded sight, should 
not have been inducted into the service 
in the first place. Few of them are be- 
yond the age of 38 and, therefore, they 
are unlikely to be discharged on account 
of age. Some of them were volunteers. 
They feel that in view of their inability 
to accumulate sufficient points to justify 
their discharge, because they have been 
stationed in this country the greater part 
of the time, some provision should be 
made by which their service can be recog- 
nized and an opportunity be given them 
to obtain their discharge. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered vo- be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fort SHERIDAN, ILL., September 10, 1945. 
Hon. C. WaYLAND BROOKS, ~ 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: In the many discussions 
Congress, the War Department, radio com- 
mentators, and newspapers have recently had 
concerning discharges of servicemen, little 
or nothing has yet been said of releasing 
limited-service men, who, despite three or 
more years’ service, have been unable to 
gather points toward discharge because their 
disabilities prevented them from going over- 
seas. 

Furthermore, several thousand of these 
so-Called limited-service men, among them 
the undersigned, never qualified under Army 
induction standards in the first place, but 
were accepted back in the grim days of 1942 
and 1943 to do clerical and other noncom- 
batant work because of the crying need the 
Army then had for manpower. A notable 
example of such men are those who, with 
20/800 or even 20/1000 vision, were errone- 
ously inducted and listed on the Form 221 
(Army induction physical examination) as 
having 20/400 vision, which was the standard 
set by the Army as minimum requirement for 
eyesight. 

Most of us never complained about this 
“erroneous induction,” because we knew that 
@ man with 20/1000 vision, corrected to 20/20 
or 20/40, could perform as efficiently behind 
a desk as one with 20/400 vision properly 
corrected. We knew that the Army needed 
men, and that it was only manpower needs 
which forced induction centers to falsify our 
eyesight tests. Now, however, when the war 
is over, and the War Department is hurriedly 
making plans to drastically cut the number 
of men and women in the armed forces, we 
feel that there is no longer a need for holding 
men who, according to medical-department 
standards, never should have been in service 
in the first place. We feel, in fact, that we 
cannot lock forward to separation in the near 
future, because through no fault of our own, 
few of us have been able to acquire more than 
30 or 40 points toward discharge, for whether 
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we wanted to go overseas or not, we never 
were given the opportunity to do so. Under 
the present plan of 80 points required for 
discharge, a limited-service man without de- 
pendents would have to serve 634 years in the 
Army. 

If a check were made of the personnel of 
this post, it would undoubtedly be found that 
a large percentage of men here are below 
minimum physical standards for induction. 
Are we to be penalized on the point system for 
not going overseas, when we weren't given a 
chance to go overseas? Are we to be left to 
rot here, while others, better equipped for 
jobs through their own physical superiority, 
are discharged to accept the limited number 
of positions left open in reconversion em- 
ployment? 

We suggest that some consideration be 
granted what might be called the limited- 
service man in the War Department’s prior- 
ity-for-discharge schedule: A limit of 2 years 
or 3 years be placed on length of service 
required of men who, by War Department 
standards, should never have been in uni- 
form in the first place—men who are not 
physically qualified for officers’ candidate 
schools, had no opportunity for earning 
awards or decoration, and who were given 
few or no promotions. 

Very truly yours, 
Fort SHERIDAN LIMITED-SERVICE MEN. 





; Length of | Demobi- 
Soldier service lization 
(months) points 











Bryon H. Sistler...-- | § 38 
Louis G. Geannporle 
Edward J. Proppi-.- 
Earl McMunn.. 
Nels W. Swanson 








Robert F. Scott_..... ; aah 38 
Norman J. Buechaer 27 
Gilbert T. Le Tourneau_...... Ne ehictitte: 6 
Bruce W. Barker-_............. DUA dh nadine! 38 
Fo, a | eee  iiiticcdiiatae 32 
Sherrill C. Passage_........... Beh deomsaranie 38 
Charman N. Seifert..........- Ss aonemdacs 38 
BE Dy: WORE. intnndscecsen DO scinintabaeasis 20 
Reon A. Ringwald. ...0c<<ccan- I la a 37 
Do Rp SE Oe | 42 
8 eee ikanaiseieddee } 34 
William H. Byrne_........... Diatniintainnatt 27 
Frank J. Powets...........<«« BBB nnccencane 30 
Edgar F. Runnim, Jr_........ 5 Seeeaesae 50 
Kennedy E. Carker........... ,— a 42 
Richard J. MeGinn.......-..- > ed aaa 30 
pg eee ee aie 30 
Alvin W. Trenpey-............ 30 
oe a , LS 45 
Norman A. Johnson...........} 40........-.. 51 
ET SE in Koadecenent Deegensacin: 33 
3 0 Sere ee i Dich eknbiess 36 
De IE «ot dc ntneneene aa iii 32 
Raymond H. Karste1.........| 35...------- | 35 
Donald A. Nelson__........--- OW hack 44 
Richard G. Forton__.........- tea oe | 23 
John L. Fitzsimmons-..-...... it eesenasnnee 27 
William J. Griffin._..........- elie 31 
Mebert:3, MeMinesy..........| 27........... 27 
a tne 4 
i. 3» eee | eee 27 
Claude G. Metzler_..........-  binieeaaue 36 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3686) to authorize 
the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and the registers of the land offices 
in Alaska to perform functions under the 
Alaska real property ownership declara- 
tion law, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 568) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 1409. A bill granting a pension to Mrs. 
Cynthia Hartman; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 1410. A bill to provide for the release of 
all fathers from the armed forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

S. 1411. A bill for the relief of Alfred Oster- 
hoff, doing business as Illini Reefer Transit, 
Champaign, Ill.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. 1412. A bill to amend the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1413. A bill to exempt veterans from 
certain provisions of the Act entitled “An Act 
to prevent pernicious political activities” ap- 
proved August 2, 1939, as amended; to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

(Mr. McKELLAR introduced Senate bill 
1414, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of the 
Army George Catlett Marshall and to the offi- 
cers and men of the Army who served under 
him during World War II; and providing for 
the procurement of a gold medal to be pre- 
sented to General Marshall in the name of 
the people of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS ON 


THE COLUMBIA AND SNAKE RIVERS, 
OREG., WASH., AND IDAHO 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
present a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting * report dated De- 
cember 2, 1944, from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review cf reports on the Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers, Oreg., Wash., 
and Idaho, for further improvement of 
the river in the vicinity of The Dalles, 
‘ Oreg., and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EMERGENCY UNEMFLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KILGORE submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1274) to amend the War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion Act of 1944 to 
provide for an orderly transition from a 
war to a peacetime economy through 
supplementation of unemployment com- 
pensation payable under State laws, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ADJUSTMENT OF 
GOVERNMENTAL SALARIES 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit for proper 
reference a concurrent resolution call- 
ing for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee, to be composed of 15 Members 
of the Senate and 15 Members of the 
House of Representatives, to make a full 
and complete study and investigation 
regarding the adequacy of the salaries 
paid under existing law to civilian offi- 
cers and employees in or under the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of the Government. In my work upon 
the Appropriations Committee it has be- 
come my conviction that an over-all 
committee which will cut across the 
various committees in studying the sala- 
ries now being paid is most necessary. 


With- 
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I believe the appointment of such a com- 
mittee is a step in the right direction. 
We have coming to the Committee on 
the YVudiciary resolutions requesting in- 
creases in salaries in the judiciary. We 
have other measures requesting in- 
creases in congressional salaries. We 
have requests for increases in the salaries 
of civilian employees. We have many 
resolutions and bills along that line. I 
have a list of them before me. I shall 
not take the time to read it into the 
Recorp at this time, but I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed at this point 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 
It bears the title “Bills Relating to the 
Compensation of Civilian Officers and 
Employees of the Federal Government,” 
and it relates to the compensation paid 
in both the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the list presented by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be printed 
in the Recorp, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The list presented by Mr. WuHerry is 
as follows: 


BILLS RELATING TO COMPENSATION OF CIVILIAN 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


S. 1125. Messrs. OVERTON and Bripces; June 
8, 1945 (Appropriations). Increases salaries 
of Vice President and Speaker of the House 
to $25,000 and of Cabinet Members and 
Members of Congress to $20,000. 

S. 1222. Mr. LANGER; July 3, 1945 (Civil 
Service). Maintains salaries of wage board 
employees at rates in effect on June 1, 1945, 
plus amounts equal to overtime which would 
be payable on a 48-hour week. 

H. R. 174. Mr. CeLter; January 3, 1945 (Ju- 
diciary). Increases compensation of Presi- 
dent to $100,000; Vice President, Speaker, end 
Cabinet members to $20,000, and Members 
of Congress to $15,000. 

H. R. 620. Mr. Vinson; January 3, 1945 (Ju- 
diciary). Increases compensation of Presi- 
dent to $100,000; Vice President, Speaker, and 
Cabinet members to $20,000, and Members 
of Congress to $15,000. 

H. R. 2353. Mr. Vinson; February 26, 1945 
(Judiciary). Increases compensation of 
President to $100,000; Vice President, Speak- 
er, and Cabinet members to $20,000, and 
Members of Congress to $15,000. 

H.R. 176. Mr. CeLter; January 3, 1945 (Ju- 
diciary). Increases salaries of Members of 
Congress to $12,500. 

H.R.397. Mr. Dirksen; January 3, 1945 (Ju- 
diciary). Creates a commission to determine 
salaries of Members of Congress, to be com- 
posed of 18 members to be appointed as fol- 
lows: 3 by the Speaker, 3 by the President of 
the Senate, 6 by the President of the United 

tates, 6 by the Chief Justice of the United 
States, each appointing officer to select his 
appointees in equal numbers from outstand- 
ing leaders in each of 3 groups; viz, labor, 
business, and professional. There would also 
be 6 advisory members who would be selected 
from among Members or former Members 
of Congress, 3 to be appointed by the Speaker 
and 3 to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate. 

H.R. 3582. Mr. EBERHARTER; June 25, 1945 
(Judiciary). Authorizes appointment of a 
committee of outstanding citizens who are 
not officers or employees of the Government 
to make recommendations with respect to 
compensation of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Members of Congress, and Cabinet 
members. 

H.R.1520. Mr. Lane; January 6, 1945 
(Civil Service). Provides a system of longev- 
ity pay for Federal employees, 
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In addition to the abgve bills, which are 
pending at the present time, the following 
statutes relating to salaries of Federal off. 
cers and employees have been enacted during 
the Seventy-ninth Congress: 

Public Law 2, approved February 13, 1945, 
provided for increasing the compensation of 
telephone operators on the United States 
Capitol telephone exchange. 

Public Law 106, approved June 30, 1945, 
provided overtime compensation and in. 
creases in basic pay for Federal employees 
generally. 

Public Law 122, approved July 3, 1945, pro- 
vided increases in salaries of members of the 
District of Columbia Fire Department, 

Puclic Law 151, approved July 14, 1945, 
provided increasés in the compensation of 
memberr of the Police and Fire Departments 
of the District of Columbia. 

Public Law 158, approved July 21, 1945, pro- 
vided increases in the pay of teachers in 
the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Public Law 134, approved July 6, 1945, pro- 
vided for increases in the pay of postal em- 
ployees. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 33), submitted by Mr. WHErRRY, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a joifit committee to be 
composed of 15 Members of the Senate (not 
more than 9 of whom shall be members 
of the same political party) to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and 15 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives (not 
more than 9 of whom shall be members of 
the same political party) to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Vacancies in the’ membership of the com- 
mittee shall not affect the power of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions 
of the committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
selection. The committee shall select a 
chairma. and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall (1) make a full 
and complete study and investigation with 
respect to the adequacy of salaries paid un- 
der existing law to civilian officers and em- 
ployees in or under the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of the Government, 
including elected officials and judges, (2) 
shall consider all measures pending in either 
House, which provide for increasing the com- 
pensation of such officers and employees, 
and (3) shall report to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives at the earliest prac- 
ticable jate the results of its study and in- 
vestigation together with such recommenda- 
tions as to necessary legislation as it may 
deem desirable. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to pro- 
cure such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary and 
advisable, but the compensation so fixed shall 
not exceed the compensation prescribed un- 
der the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
for comparable duties. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid one- 
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paif from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and ore-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 


APPOINTMENT OF LESLIE R. GROVES A 
MAJOR GENERAL IN THE REGULAR 


ARMY 


Mr. STEWART submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 175), which was 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, as follows: 

Resolved, That in recognition of his out- 
standing services to the Nation and particu- 
larly the planning, organization, magnitude 
of work and risks demanded by his contri- 
bution in the development of the atomic 
pomb, the President is hereby requested to 
appoint Leslie R. Groves, now a major gen- 
eral, Army of the United States, a major 
general of the line in the Regular Army of 
the United States. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
HOSPITAL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 78) to provide for 
designation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Crugers Park, Peekskill, 
N. Y., as “Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Hospital,” which were, in line 4, to strike 
out “Crugers Park”, and insert “Cru- 
gers-on-Hudson, near”, and to amend 
the title so as to read: “A joint resolu- 
tion to provide for designation of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Hospital at 
Crugers-on-Hudson, near Peekskill, N. 
Y., as ‘Franklin Delano Roosevelt Hos- 
pital’.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. The only thing the 
amendments do is to correctly state the 
location of the hospital. It was stated 
in the Senate joint resolution as “‘Cru- 
gers Park,” whereas the real name seems 
to be “Crugers-on-Hudson.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE GERMAN SETTLEMENT—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE LONDON ECONOMIST 

|Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “The German Settlement,” pub- 
lished in the London Economist and subse- 
quently republished in the United States 
Daily for September 14, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix. ]} 


OCCUPATION OF JAPAN—ARTICLE BY 
SUMNER WELLES 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Occupation of Japan,” written by 
Sumner Welles and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of September 19, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
* COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1274) to amend the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944, to provide for an orderly transi- 
tion from a war to a peacetime economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from IIli- 





nois [Mr. Lucas] adding at the end of 
the committee amendment, as amended, 
a new section. 

The amendment proposed by Mr, 
Lucas is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Employment Service facilities, 
property, and personnel loaned by the States 
to the United States Employment Service, 
shall be returned to the States not later than 
30 days after the date of enactment of this 
act. The War Manpower Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to take such action 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney O’Daniel 
Andrews Hart Overton 
Austin Hatch Radcliffe 
Bailey Hawkes Reed 

Ball Hayden Revercomb 
Barkley Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bilbo Hill Russell 
Brewster Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Brooks Kilgore Stewart 
Butler Knowland Taft 

Byrd La Follette Taylor 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Okla, 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Carville McCarran Tobey 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar Wagner 
Cordon McMahon Walsh 
Donnell Magnuson Wheeler 
Downey Mead Wherry 
Ellender Millikin White 
Ferguson Mitchell Wiley 
Fulbright Moore Willis 
George Morse Wilson 
Gerry Murdock Young 
Green Murray 

Guffey Myers 


Mr. HILL. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gtass) and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EasTLANnp] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama I[Mr. 
BanKHEAD], the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. MAysBanK], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
InGcs] are detained attending to public 
business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Prp- 
PER! is absent or. official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
South Dakota |[Mr. BusHFIELD] and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are 
absent because of illness. 

The. Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] is necessarily absent. } 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-five Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New York will permit me, 
in connection with the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lucas], which is the pending question, 
I should like to read at this time what 
the President of the United States had 
to say on this subject 2 weeks ago in his 
message to the Congress on its reassem- 
bling. I read from the message: 

Placing demobilized veterans and displaced 
war workers in new peacetime jobs is the 
major human problem of our country’s re- 
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conversion to a peacetime economy. It is 
imperative that this work be done swiftly 
and efficiently, and that men and women lose 
a minimum amount of time hetween jobs. 

The next few months are crucial. What 
we do now will affect our American way of 
life for decades to come. 

The United States Employment Service has 
an important responsibility in the perform- 
ance of this task. 

At present this agency operates as a na- 
tional and centralized system, with a .ree 
flow of information among its offices. Under 
the 1946 appropriation act the offices are to 
be turned back to the 48 States within 90 
days after the cessation of hostilities. 

Shortly after the declaration of war the 
Government realized that the manpower of 
the Nation could be mobilized more efficient- 
ly if the United States Employment Service 
were centralized under Federal control. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers had to be 
recruited from all parts of the country. 
Often they were wanted in regions far from 
their homes. Certain areas had surpluses of 
labor; others were desperately in need of 
more workers. This situation could be met 
only through a centrally operated employ- 
ment service that covered the entire Nation. 

Now we are faced with this problem in 
re-erse. Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women will want to seeK jobs in towns and 
cities other than those in which they worked 
during the war. They may want to return 
home, or they may want to strike out in 
search of new opportunities in new sur- 
roundings. Millions of veterans also will be 
coming back in search of peacetime jobs. 
They will want to know where such jobs can 
be found, not only in their own areas but also 
in other parts of the land. 

The task of helping this vast army of job 
seekers to fit themselves into peacetime econ- 
omy is fully as difficult as the mobilization 
of manpower for war. To make any decided 
change in the machinery to handle this 
problem now would cause unnecessary hard- 
ship to workers and veterans. It would slow 
down the entire process of reconversion 

I urgently recommend that the Congress 
do not yet return the Employment Service 
to the States. Ultimately it should be so 
returned. However, it should be continued 
under Federal control at least until the 
expiration of the War Mobilization Act— 
June 30, 1947. 


In another paragraph the President 
recommends an additional appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 for the United States 
Employment Service. 

Mr. President, in view of this very 
clear, and, it seems to me, logical state- 
ment on the part of the President deal- 
ing with the reverse situation, and the 
obligation upon our Government to help 
the returning veterans and all unem- 
ployed persons in finding jobs wherever 
they can, it would be most unfortunate 
now to adopt the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois to return this 
agency to the States within 30 days after 
the enactment of the law. Under the 
law as it now exists it would be returned 
within $0 days after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. The President is asking us to 
extend it during the life of the War 
Mobilization Act, until June 30, 1947. 

For these reasons I hope that the 
argument. of the President and the sit- 
uation which he so clearly sets forth will 
have influence with the Senate, and per- 
sonally I hope that the Senator from 
Illinois will not press his amendment, 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator know 
the date of the cessation of hostilities? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The fighting quit, I 
think, on the 14th of August, but I do 
not know whether officially that is the 
date which the law would be interpreted 
to mean when it said “the cessation of 
hostilities.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Will Congress have to 
declare the date of the cessation of hos- 
tilities? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The President set 
out in his message also the situation 
with respect to the termination of the 
emergency under which the war was 
conducted, and there is a difference, ap- 
parently, between the actual, physical 
cessation of hostilities and the termina- 
tion of the emergency as it relates itself 
to the war powers which Congress con- 
ferred upon the President. 

I also wish to say that in a conference 
recently held between the President and 
a committee of governors, the President 
pledged himself to recommend at a 
suitable time the return of the agen- 
cies to the States, but I think he made it 
plain to them that he did not believe 
that now was the: time, but that there 
should be a period in which the United 
States Employment Service could con- 
tinue to function on a Nation-wide basis 
because the problem of finding jobs for 
returning veterans and other unem- 
ployed persons cannot be confined to an 
airtight compartment within the bound- 
aries of any State, but must be looked 
upon as a problem which faces the whole 
country. 

I am not able to answer the Senator 
from Illinois with any final word as to 
what the law would be interpreted to 
be as to the actual date of the cessation 
of hostilities. The cessation of hostili- 
ties and the termination of the war, 
either by proclamation of the President 
or by a resolution of Congress, are two 
different things. But actually the hos- 
tilities ceased cfficially when the terms 
of surrender were accepted. I think that 
was either on the 14th or the 20th of 
August. I have forgotten what date it 
was. 

Mr. LUCAS. I eo not agree with the 
Senator that by the cessation of hostili- 
ties the war has ceased as it is applied to 
the language in the appropriation bill 
which was passed some time ago by the 
Congress. I think there has to be some 
sort of a declaration from the President 
or by the Congress with respect to that 
before it can be applied to the language 
as it found in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But regardless of the 
language in the appropriation bill, 
which would terminate the war auto- 
matically $0 days after the cessation of 
nostilities, by whatever means that date 
is determined, I feel that we ought not 
now to adopt an amendment which 
would terminate it even sooner than.the 
termination date fixed in the appropria- 
tion bill, because while no one knows 
when the pending measure will become 
law, if it is to be of any value it ought to 
become law rather early, and if we are 
to have only 30 days under the Senator’s 
amendment to readjust the unemploy- 
ment situation—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the Senator 
that I am going to modify my amend- 
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ment to make it 90 days. That is one of 
the things I want to discuss briefly be- 
fore any further argument is presented 
in behalf of the measure. I want to say, 
Mr. President, if I may take a moment 
or two, that I can understand the force 
and the logic of the President’s message 
in respect to the returning veterans and 
in respect to the Federal Government 
aiding the unemployed. But the meas- 
ure now pending before the Senate is 
based upon the fact that the 48 States of 
the Nation are going to take care of the 
unemployed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield in one 
moment. The Kilgore bill was emascu- 
lated by the Finance Committee. The 
Finance Committee said that this was 
not the duty of the Federal Government, 
in view of the respective laws of the vari- 
ous States of the Union. The. State 
representatives of 24 States definitely 
told the committee that under no cir- 
cumstances could they legally accept 
any sums of money from the Federal 
Government in addition to the unem- 
ployment compensation their States give 
to the unemployed during the period of 
duration. Over and over again before 
our committee those who were represent- 
ing the States consistently and continu- 
ously told the committee that it was 
their problem, and that they had the 
means to care for it, and that they could 
do it and would do it if the services were 
returned to the States. 

Mr. President, in my humble opinion, 
if we wait until 1947 before we return 


‘the services to the States, it will be too 


late to avoid the confusion and the dupli- 
cation of effort and the passing of re- 
sponsibility which is now going on in the 
State of Illinois and other States between 
those who are charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act in the States and those who have 
the Federal responsibility working prac- 
tically side by side with them. 

Mr. President, I cannot reach any 
other conclusion, after listening to the 
testimony for some 2 weeks before our 
committee, than that we are going to 
help unemployment in the 48 States of 
the Union the moment we finally lodge 
responsibility in one agency or the other, 
and I am frank to say that if I had a 
chance to vote today I would vote for 
federalization of the entire program in 
view of what I saw and heard before the 
Committee on Finance. I have never 
known of so many complications, so 
many_problems, so many inconsistencies 
and inequities in any piece of legisla- 
tion, so far as human beings are con- 
cerned, as were brought out before that 
committee with respect to what the 
States are doing for unemployed per- 
sons. I say that with all sincerity. But 
this is a State proposition. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. In one moment. This is 
a State proposition for the moment at 
least, and the Congress from the begin- 
ning has encouraged the States to take 
over the matter of unemployment com- 
pensation and conduct it. 

Mr. President, I know what is going on 
in these agencies in my State and other 
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States, and I know that at the present 
time there is no fixed and definite re. 
sponsibility as to who should certify or as 
to who has the power to determine what 
is a suitable job. In other words, the 
definite and uniform statutes we need jn 
the respective States to bring a certain 
amount of order out of the chaotic con. 
dition that is bound to exist during the 
next 12 months are not there, and wil] 
not be there so long as the present con- 
ditions of duplication exist. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator what facility or au- 
thority has the State unemployment 
service to do anything beyond its own 
State boundaries? If a veteran who re- 
turns to the State of Illinois or the State 
of Kentucky, or if an unemployed per- 
son who has been working in a war plant 
returns to one of those States would ac- 
cept a job in California, how can a State 
unemployment service know anything 
about a job in California or certify any- 
thing as to a job in California or in any 
other State beyond its own borders? 
How can any agency do that or know 
anything about it, except the over-all 
agency, which is the Employment Serv- 
ice of the United States? 

Mr. LUCAS. My answer to the dis- 
tinguished leader of the majority party 
is that they will do the same thing that 
they did before the Federal Government 
took the service over in the emergency. 
The States undoubtedly had arrange- 
ments, and the testimony shows that 
there were such arrangement among the 
States with respect to certain unem- 
ployed individuals whose residence might 
be questioned, or whose place of work 
might be challenged. 

Mr. MCMAHON and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I call attention to 
the fact that in all the hearings before 
the Finance Committee there was no 
testimony that I heard—and I certainly 
attended as diligently as did the Senator 
from Illinois—respecting the relative 
worth of the State and Federal unem- 
ployment services. We heard no testi- 
mony on that subject. We heard one 
witness or two witnesses who stated that 
in their opinion they thought it was time 
that the service should be returned to the 
States. But that is not the kind of tes- 
timony I want before I am .willing as a 
Senator to turn over to 48 separate and 
distinct States a problem which has been 
created by the Federal Government. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
basic thing at issue is what is best for 
the Unitec States, and what is best for 
the unemployed. Senators cannot con- 
vince me that 48 separate States can 
make conditions fluid and can transfer 
workers from one State to another as 
well as can the centralized employment 
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service, and it is because the leaders of 
the great national labor organizations 
realize this, it is because the President 
of the United States realizes this, that 
they ask and beg for delay. Why should 
we precipitately do something which 
may result in destruction of the rights 
of returning veterans and the rights of 
peopie who have moved into a few States, 
to have job opportunities in other States 
where they might arise? If we turn the 
operation over to 48 States, the unem- 
ployed will never hear about the job 
opportunities, and will not get the jobs. 

Mr. LUCAS. I regret that I cannot 
agree with my distinguished friend. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think there is a miscon- 
ception on the part of the Senator from 
Connecticut and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky as to what will happen when we 
turn the employment services back to 
the States. We shall not thereby destroy 
the United States Employment Service. 
We established the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and it operated before 
the war. It is authorized. It actually 
helps to finance State employment of- 
fices. They are required, as a condition 
for receiving money for part of their ex- 
penses, to cooperate with the United 
States Employment Service. The United 
States Employment Service places a rep- 
resentatives in every State office. He 
gathers information from all the other 
States, and makes it available to the 
State office. So today the State offices 
have available, through the United States 
Employment Service, all the information 
as to jobs in other States. We are not 
destroying the service. Before the war 
we established a coordinated Federal- 
State employment service, and we return 
to that service when we return the actual 
operation of the local offices to the States. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ohio 
is eminently correct. I hope that it will 
not be inferred that I am attempting 
through this amendment to destroy the 
Federal Employment Service, which, as 
the Senator from Ohio says, was created 
long before the war emergency. The 
only thing Iam attempting to do is mere- 
ly to place it back within a period of 90 
days from now, in the same position the 
State service occupied before it was 
taken over during the emergency. 

With respect to returning veterans and 
returning war workers, does any Senator 
feel that the Federal Government is-in 
a better position to handle the problem 
of a veteran in Illinois than are the IIli- 
nois authorities, especially in view of the 
fact that the Finance Committee has 
taken the position that this is a State 
matter? y 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance has not done exactly that. 
The State authorities who appeared be- 
fore the Finance Committee urged that 
no part of this problem was a Federal 
concern; that it was all a State problem, 
They did not want the Federal Govern- 
ment to put its hands on it; and wher- 
ever the Federal Government had its 





hands on it they wanted its hands re- 
moved. To what extent they were ac- 
tuated by an interest in unemployed vet- 
erans, or by a desire to retain or recap- 
ture power, I do not know. I do not pass 
upon that question. But they did not 
want any extension of the duration of 
payments. They did not want any addi- 
tional money paid to the unemployed. 
The Senate committee accepted that 
theory only so far as it affected the in- 
crease in payment of monthly or weekly 
allowances, but it did not accept it so far 
as the extension of time was concerned. 
So the Finance Committee did not ac- 
cept the theory that it was not a Federal 
problem, because it recognized it as a 
Federal problem by providing that when- 
ever the time limit established by the 
State expires, the Federal Government 
will continue the payments out of the 
Federal Treasury at the rates provided 
by the State. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me 
make my position perfectly clear. I had 
hored that the Senate Committee on 
Finance might report the Kilgore bill. 
I definitely favor the $25 weekly payment, 
but Democratic governors and Repub- 
lican governors in the 48 Statcs are 
unalterably opposed to Federal interven- 
tion. When every governor tells the 
committee, through his representative, 
that he does not want any part of the 
appropriation which we are willing to 
give to the States for the unemployed, 
then I say that in view of the fact that 
the States have $6,800,000,000 in their 
reserve funds, if they take that position 
in the beginning, the States are legally 
and morally bound to carry on through 
the period of unemployment, until that 
fund is exhausted. The testimony shows 
that in most States there is a reserve fund 
which would carry the State through two 
or three periods of unemployment. Illi- 
nois has more than $500,000,000 in the 
reserve fund, Pennsylvania $600,000,000, 
and New York $700,000,000. The States 
do not want this money under the Kilgore 
bill, and they have said so even though 
I think they should do otherwise. Let it 
be understood that if they do not want 
any part of this money now—if they do 
not want any help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the beginning, I am not one 
who will gratuitously force upon the 
States additional money when they still 
have billions of dollars left in their re- 
serve funds. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Illinois 
has understated rather than overstated 
the confusion which now exists. I be- 
lieve that the debate during the past 
few minutes has gone astray from the 
main question. 

This proposal does not involve the 
amount of the payment. In every State, 
as a prerequisite to qualifying for un- 
employment compensation, there must be 
a determination as to whether or not 
the applicant has refused suitable em- 
ployment. The confusion which exists 
today arises from the fact that the United 
States Employment Service handles the 
employment, and issues certificates. On 
the other hand, the State employment 


service makes the payments. On my 
vacation I visited Kansas, and discussed 
this question with the State employment 
compensation director. He is not ac- 
cepting certificates of the United States 
Employment Service. After the United 
States Employment Service has handled 
the employment question, the unemploy- 
ment compensation director in Kansas 
then makes his own independent investi- 
gation as to whether or not the applicant 
has been offered suitable employment, 
and whether he has refused it. or ac- 
cepted it. 

Mr. President, manifestly any proper 
administration of these questions should 
be in a single authority, the authority 
which makes the payment or the de- 
termination as to whether or not the pre- 
requisite of suitable employment has been 
met. Today that is a very different ques- 
tion, which produces exactly the con- 
fusion to which the Senator from Illi- 
nois has referred. 

This whole determination might be 
made, under proper circumstances, either 
by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice or by the States. We cannot trans- 
fer that function to the United States 
Employment Service. Under the present 
set-up—and there is nothing in the bill 
which would change it—the State makes 
the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation. Therefore the only practical 
thing to do is just what the Senator 
from Illinois proposes. We cannot trans- 
fer to the United States Employment 
Service the function of payment. There 
is no way to do it. The only thing we 
can do, as a practical matter, is to do 
what the Senator from Illinois proposes. 

With the indulgence of the Senator 
from Illinois I should like to read sub- 
paragraph (b) of paragraph 4 of the 
Executive order of the President issued 
this morning: 

The United States Employment Service 
and all functions in the Department of 
Labor relating to employment service, the 
National War Labor Board and its func- 
tions, and the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration and its functions shall 
be administered as organizational entities 
within the Department of Labor. . 


There is no doubt that there is a Fed- 
eral function in this employment ques- 
tion. The Senator from Ohio very cor- 
rectly described how that function can be 
carried out. Let me read the remainder 
of the paragraph in the President’s order 
which takes care of that situation: 

All other functions transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor by this order shall be ad- 
ministered, and the internal staff and serv- 
ice activities relating to the aforesaid agen- 
cies may be administered, by such agencies 
in the Department of Labor as the Secretary 
may designate or establish for the purpose, 


‘That is in the President’s order issued 
this morning, terminating the War Man- 
power Commission and transferring not 
only the powers but the unexpended ap- 
propriations to the Department of Labor. 
So the Secretary of Labor will have in 
his hands full authority, full power, full 
personnel, and a sufficient amount of 
money to carry this out in a proper way. 
I think by all rules of practical common 
sense the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois should be adopted. 
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NOMINATION OF HAROLD H. BURTON TO 
BE ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE S8U- 
PREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCAPRAN. I ask the Senator to 
yield in order that I may report and re- 
quest unanimous consent that, as in ex- 
ecutive session, the Senate consider a 
nomination made by the President. In 
that respect. if I may have the permission 
of the Senator from Illinois, I should like 
to state that yesterday the President 
nominated a Member of this body to the 
highest court in the land. He nominated 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to 
ke a member of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The Ccmmittee on 
the Judiciary, at a specially called meet- 
ing this morning, authorized its chair- 
man to report and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nomination of Senator 
Burton may be now considered and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

From the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I now report favorably the nomination 
of Haro.p H. Burton, of Ohio, to be Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, speaking for the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which the 
Senator from Ohio has been a member 
for a number of years, let me say that no 
other Member of this body has shown 
more zeal, diligence. and devotion to the 
work of the Senate of the United States 
than has Senator Burton. A brilliant 
mind, a well-rounded sound lawyer, and 
a great American has been nominated 
by the President of the United States to 
be a member of the court of last resort. 

Not only is Senator Burton to be con- 
gratulated, but America and the Ameri- 
can Government are to be congratulated 
on the President’s action in nominating 
Senator Burton. The court of last re- 
sort, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will in the years which are just 
ahead of us be called upon to render vital 
and far-reaching decisions, and it is in« 
deed a most consoling and splendid thing 
that the President of the United States 
has seen fit to select a man of Senator 
Burton’s ability, attainments, and integ- 
rity. He will be a credit to the Supreme 
Court, a credit to his country, and a 
credit to the world. 

Mr. President, now speaking for the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
of Senator Burton be confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the nomination, as in exec- 
utive session? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should like 
to say a few words regarding the nomi- 
nation. Of ccurse, there is no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination of 
Senator Burton to be a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
considered and confirmed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I thought 
the unanimous-consent request was for 
the consideration of the nomination, but, 
of course, I would just as soon speak fol- 
lowing the confirmation of the nomina- 
ticn as before. 
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Let me say that the State of Ohio is 
certainly greatly honored by the ap- 
pointment of Senator Burton. I do not 
know anyone who is better qualified for 
the office of Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I be- 
lieve the President is entitled to the 
highest credit for choosing a man so well 
qualified. I went to Harvard Law School 
with Harotp Burton; he was a year 
ahead of me. He was an outstanding 
student in the law school; he vas an 
outstanding lawyer, first in the West 
and then in Ohio, for some 30 years. I 
think he is one of the best lawyers I 
know. He was in the legislature shortly 
after I was there, but, of course, mem- 
bership in the legislature does not inter- 
fere with the- practice of law. He left 
the practice of law to become mayor of 
the city of Cleveland, in which position 
he served 5 years. Then he was elected 
to the Senate of the United States. The 
Members of the Senate know that no one 
has been more diligent in the work of 
the Senate, and no one can possibly be 
more diligent in the work of the Court 
to which he has been appointed. He will 
be the best possible judge because there 
are few men who are naturally so impar- 
tial, few who are more willing to hear 
both sides and weigh the evidence and 
decide the issue in accordance with the 
principles which apply to the particular 
facts. No man whom I know has higher 
ideals respecting every aspect of govern- 
ment and a higher standard in the con- 
sideration of public questions. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that the 
nomination of Senator Burton has been 
confirmed. The Senate is honored, the 
country is fortunate, and the President is 
entitled to the highest commendation for 
his selection. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
shall ask the indulgence of the Senate 
for a moment, although I cannot qualify, 
I am sure, in any judicial or legislative 
capacity to pass upon this nomination, 
because of the long and intimate associa- 
tion which has made it quite impossible 
for me to be impartial or impersonal. It 
was exactly 40 years ago this week that 
I found myself in a college dormitory in 
a little New England town, and across 
the corridor was he who has served with 
us here as the junior Senator from Ohio. 
Through the sudden departure of both 
our roommates within a week, we joined 
drives as roommates, and that has con- 
tinued through a very long and happy 
association, first in Bowdoin College, 
later in Harvard Law School, and then 


‘in association in various ways through- 


out our succeeding years, until we had 
the unique opportunity of marching 
down this aisle together to enter this 
body. 

So, Mr. President, while I cannot qual- 
ify in any sense as a judge to pass upon 
my friend, I can qualify as a witness to 
his character throughout this entire 
period. I think it is perhaps exempli- 
fied by what I learned about him in those 
very early years when his gospel was 
John Halifax, Gentleman. I do not 
know whether many Members of the 
Senate are old enough to have remem- 
bered what was a classic of our youth, 
exemplifying the ideal of a gentleman. 
That portrait of the perfect man was the 
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inspiration of his youth and of his adult 
years. 

As the senior Senator from Ohio [ Mr. 
Tart] has said, there are few who ap- 
proach problems with greater diligence 
or more complete impersonality. That 
is a quality the need of which we recog- 
nize both in this body as well sometimes, 
judging from the rumblings we hear 
from across the park, perhaps in the 
body to which he has just been ap. 
pointed. Perhaps it will be a not incon. 
siderable contribution to the harmony 
of the Court. I am sure it will be im- 
possible for anyone <0 classify him in any 
category other than a man devoted to the 
highest principles of government and of 
American ideals. 

So, Mr. President, I join in congratu- 
lations to the President upon this selec- 
tion, and in congratulations to the Sen- 
ate for its prompt and unanimous con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President wil] be im- 
mediately notified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the Committee on the 
Judiciary for its prompt action in report- 
ing the nomination to the Senate. 
When the nomination came to the Sen- 
ate yesterday it was referred in the ordi- 
nary routine way to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 1 was asked this morn- 
ing why a request had not been made 
that the nomination be confirmed im- 
mediately without reference to the com- 
mittee. I believe the Senate is entitled 
to know why that was not done. 

It has been the custom to confirm 
Members of the Senate upon being ap- 
pointed by the President to other posi- 
tions. It has not been a universal cus- 
tom, but I think the custom has prevailed 
for a great many years that Senators, 
upon being appointed to executive or 
judicial positions, were confirmed with- 
out having their nominations referred 
to a committee. 

Following the last confirmation by the 
Senate in that manner I was advised by 
at least two Senators that they thought 
that by handling the confirmation in 
that manner we were establishing a bad 
practice and that a Senator should not 
enjoy any privilege that was not enjoyed 
by any other citizen. It was stated that 
if a request should ke made thereafter to 
have a nomination confirmed without 
first referring it to a committee, an objec- 
tion would be made. I think it would 
be unfortunate if a request were objected 
to on the part of any Member of the Sen- 
ate, and for that reason, in connection 
with this nomination, no such request 
was made. I am glad the committee 
acted promptly and reported the nomi- 
nation to the Senate. 

While I am on my feet I wish to say 
that I always regret seeing an able Sena- 
tor taken from the Senate and appointed 
to some other position. I make that 


statement not only with respect to Sena- 
tor Burton, but with respect to other 
Senators who were appointed to various 
positions and who had been valuable in 
Nevertheless, I ap- 


our legislative work. 
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preciate the fact that the man who justi- 
fies his election to the Senate may have 
admirable qualifications for other posi- 
tions. I have admired Senator Burton. 
I have noted his fairness here in the Sen- 
ate and his judicial approach to prob- 
lems of legislation, attributes which no 
doubt have for a long time reflected the 
qualities of his mind. While I regret to 
see the Senate lose his services, I con- 
eratulate the President, the country, and 
the Supreme Court upon his accession to 
that high judicial body. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. The 

hair understands the Senator from 
Illinois does not desire to discuss the 
nomination. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont desire to express any views at this 
time with respect to the nomination? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, Mr. President. 
That is what I wish to do. 

I desire the Senate to know that I 
wholeheartedly congratulate our col- 
league and friend from Ohio upon his 
important appointment. I want to ex- 
press publicly my entire confidence in his 
character, in his ability, and in his won- 
derful personality. I predict that he will 
have a distinguished career in which he 
will serve his country even better than he 
has served it in the United States Senate. 
We all recognize his superior contribution 
to the public welfare while he has been a 
Member of the Senate. I wish him a 
great career in his new opportunity to 
serve. 

EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1274) to amend the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, to provide for an orderly transition 
from a war to a peacetime economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator’s 
amendment propose to return the em- 
ployment services to the States at the 
earliest possible moment? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have 
provided in my amendment that the Em- 
ployment Service facilities, property, and 
personnel loaned by the States to the 
United States Employment Service shall 
be returned to the States not later than 
30 days after the enactment of this act. 
Upon further consideration I shall 
modify my amendment so as to provide 
= a period of 90 days instead of 30 

ays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

Senator from Illinois modifies his 
amendment. 
_ Mr. LUCAS. While I am on this sub- 
ject, I desire to further modify the 
amendment, in the fifth line thereof, by 
striking out the words “War Manpower 
Commission” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Secretary of Labor.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment is modified accordingly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield. 


- 


Mr. AIKEN. Upon reading the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the 
Senator from Illinois, I find myself in 
sympathy with its general purpose. I 
could not, however, find myself in sym- 
pathy with the length of time which was 
to be provided for the return of the 
USES to the States. Now that the 
amendment has been modified to provide 
for 90 days, instead of 30 days, it is satis- 
factory so far as I am concerned. 

I believe that each Senator understood 
that we were under obligation to return 
this agency to the States within 6 months 
after the end of hostilities. It did not 
occur to some of us at the time that the 
declaration of the end of hostilities might 
take place a great many months after 
the actual fighting had stopped. “‘How- 
ever, VJ-day having occurred in August, 
and this amendment designed to take 
effect 90 days after the act itself becomes 
law, it would appear that 6 months will 
probably have elapsed between the time 
fighting actually stopped in Japan and 
the time this agency will be returned to 
the States. In view of the fact that the 
amendment has been modified to read 
“90 days” instead of “30 days,” it seems to 
me that we are only making good our 
obligation to return the USES to the 
States within a 90-day period of time. 

Mr.LUCAS. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I was curious to know 
what is going to happen in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and other Territo- 
ries. Will the Federal Government, un- 
der this amendment, continue to have 
charge of employment in those Terri- 
tories? 

Mr.LUCAS. Allilam attempting to do 
is to return the Employment Service to 
the status quo which existed previous to 
the time the Presidcnt took control of the 
agency. What is taking place in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the other Territories to 
which the Senator has referred, Iam un- 
able to state. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. AsI understand, there are 
employment services in Hawaii and 
Alaska, and under the provisions of the 
Federal Employment Service Act those 
Territories will be considered in the same 
way as would any of the States. I un- 
derstand that Puerto Rico is handled en- 
tirely by the FES itself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam sure that the testi- 
mony corroborates the Senator's position. 

Mr. TAFT. The status in Puerto Rico 
will not be changed. 

Mr. LANGER. Am I to understand 
that the Puerto Ricans are in a different 
class from citizens of the States? 

Mr. LUCAS. Puerto Ricans have al- 
ways been in a different class. 

Mr. LANGER. In other words, the 
Federal Government will have charge of 
employment in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. LUCAS. Whatever the Federal 
Government has been doing with respect 
to employment in Puerto Rico, I presume 
will be continued in the same way. How 
long the Federal Government has been 
engaged in that activity, or what it has 
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been doing, I cannot tell the Senator be- 
cause I am not acquainted with the facts. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, in or- 
der to keep the record straight, I may say 
that the Senator from Ohio stated that 
he thought the Senator from Kentucky 
and I had misconceived what the situa- 
tion would be if this proposed action were 
taken. Certainly we knew what the sit- 
uation would be. A situation existed on 
Deceinber 7, 1941, of 48 separate systems 
existing under which our manpower 
could not properly be employed during 
the war emergency without Federal ac- 
tion. I believe that we will be unable 
properly to use our labor force in the de- 
mobilization and reconversion period 
with 48 separate systems in existence. So 
I again urge on the Senator from Illinois 
that he withdraw his amendment and in- 
troduce a bill to cover the situation. I 
might be in favor of the bill after hear- 
ing some sensible testimony that it will 
work. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is not going to withdraw his amend- 
ment because he is as convinced that it 
will work as the Senator from Connecti- 
cut seems to ve that it will not work. 

At the present time I have in my office 
letters showing that in a certain city 
there are 2,500 persons out of employ- 
ment. There are 1,500 jobs available and 
they have not been filled. Yet there is 
a line as long as from here to my office 
for unemployment compensation. 

Mr. President, in my humble opinion, 
if we place the responsibility on the 
States where it belongs that agency will 
be fastened with a responsibility it can- 
not escape. Unemployed workers will 
be compelled to take suitable jobs or 
not obtain unemployment compensation. 
Thus we will be taking a long stride 
toward solving a serious problem con- 
fronting the Nation because of the pres- 
ent passing of responsibility from one 
agency to the other as to whether or not 
workers should or should not get unem- 
ployment compensation, whether they 
should or should not take jobs, and 
whether the jobs available are or are not 
suitable. There is the line of demarca- 
tion which now exists, which is causing 
much confusion and chaos and which 
will continue to do so unless we lodge 
the responsibility where it belongs. 

I should like to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment have all the responsibility. I 
think it could do a better job under the 
complicated conditions that exist in all 
the States, but that is not the question 
before the Senate; it will not and it can- 
not be before the Senate for some time. 
The unemployment situation is develop- 
ing rapidly, and the sooner we can get 
these agencies in the hands of the States, 
and let them give orders and mobilize 
personnel and make them responsible 
for doing the job, the sooner we will clear 
up many serious problems that now exist 
in connection with unemployment. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOEY. I desire heartily to ap- 
prove all that the Senator from Illinois 
has said. I have a letter in my hand 
from the Governor of North Carolina 
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asking that this transfer be made. He 
sets forth the confusion which has arisen 
and will continue to arise, just as the 
Senator from Illinois has stated, so long 
as there are two agencies handling this 
matter, one of which does the paying and 
the other does the certifying of eligibility, 
functions which ought to be placed in 
the hands of one agency. I think as a 
matter of good faith we owe it to the 
States to comply with the authority 
granted and with the understanding at 
the time these agencies were taken over 
by the Federal Government, which was 
that they were to be returned to the 
States within 90 days after hostilities 
ceased. The Senator from Illinois has 
modified his amendment to comply with 
that, and I believe that the amendment 
should be adopted. I think it would 
make for effectiveness in controlling the 
unemployment situation and that it 
would go far toward solving the problem 
and relieving the confusion which now 
exists. 

I wish to read the letter of the Gover- 
nor of North Carolina: 


Dear SENATOR Hoey: I do not wish to add 
to your ‘egislative burdens, which I know are 
heavy these days, but I am deeply concerned 
personally and officially, about a matter that 
only the Congress can help us with. I am 
enough concerned to take this up with you 
on my own initiative but there is also the 
mandate of our general assembly that I do 
something about it. 

We are faced with problems of reconversion 
in North Carolina and there is prospect of 
widespread unemployment. To deal with 
this we have a State unemployment com- 
pensation commission, with an adequate re- 
serve fund (more than $105,000,0C0), but 
minus its right arm. That right arm is the 
employment service, which we loaned to the 
Federal Government, on the request of the 
President, on January 1, 1942. Up to that 
time our agency had two coordinate divisions, 
the unemployment compensation division 
and the employment service division, each 
supplementing and supporting the other. It 
was a duration loan and there was definite 
promise of its return when the war was over. 

It does not take an expert to realize the 
situation our unemployment compensation 
commission is in. The unemployed file 
claims for benefits with the unemployment 
compensation commission, but the agency 
has no control over registrations for work 
and the job placements. Except in 32 of the 
115 offices in the State, the commission does 
not even take the claims, All of the employ- 
ment service employees are Federal employees, 
owing no allegiance to our State agency and, 
except as it pleases them, obeying no orders 
from our State officials. 

Our general assembly of 1945, in H. B. 98, 
a copy of which is enclosed, demanded the 
return of the employment service to the State 
and directed that I bring the matter to your 
attention. This resolution and the develop- 
ments of the past few weeks, constrain me to 
write you now. I sincerely hope ycu will feel 
disposed to take early action in this matter. 
We don’t want any break-down of our re- 
employment machinery in North Carolina, 
or even any slowing up, in the emergency 
that is upon us, 

* * + * 7m 
R. GREGG CHFRRY, 
Governor. 


Governor Cherry sent both to Senator 
BaILey and myself a copy of the joint 
resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly of North Carolina urging the re- 
turn of this agency to the State. I ask 
that there may be printed in the REcorp 
a copy of the joint resolution. 
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There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution 18 


Joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
North Carolina memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to retain and to con- 
tinue unemployment compensation as a 
State government function and to resist 
any further Federal encroachment in this 
field 


Whereas the committee on economic se- 
curity, which made an exhaustive study of 
North Carolina prior to the passage of the 
Social Security Act, recommended in its re- 
port to the President of the United States 
that the States administer unemployment 
compensation with a minimum of Federal 
guidance and assistance; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
when it passed the Social Security Act in 
1935, provided for State administration of 
unemployment compensation under limited 
Federal guidance; and 

Whereas the State of North Carolina, 
through its general assembly, established in 
December 1936, an unemployment compensa- 
tion program for its citizens in conformity 
with the Social Security Act; and 

Whereas during the more than 8 years since 
December 1926, the unemployment compen- 
sation program in North Carolina has been 
administered by State officials and State em- 
ployees with increasing efficiency, and in a 
manner satisfactory alike to those entitled 
to benefits and to its citizens generally; and 

Whereas during this period the State of 
North Carolina has built up and accumulated 
an unemployment compensation fund of 
more than $91,000,000 for the benefit of its 
workers who may suffer unemployment; and 

Whereas the established and proven State 
machinery for administering unemployment 
compensation, together with the State’s un- 
employment compensation fund, constitute 
North Carolina’s most important bulwark 
against the economic uncertainties and 
hazards that lie before us in the postwar 
pericd of readjustment; and 

Whereas, during the past more than 8 
years, the States have established State un- 
employment-compensation programs, and 
have accumulated experience not available 
elsewhere in administering them, and have 
built up unemployment compensation re- 
serves totaling in the aggregate more than 
#6,000,000,000; and 

Whereas during the same period the States 
generally have expanded and broadened their 
unemployment compensation programs so as 
to make them more effective in meeting the 
needs of unemployed workers and can be ex- 
pected further to broaden and expand their 
programs as the need for such action de- 
velops; and 

Whereas job-placement machinery:is es- 
sential to the proper administration of an 
unemployment compensation program in or- 
der to insure that every claimant is given 
every opportunity for suitable work; and 

Whereas in accordance with a request made 
by the President of the United States, North 
Carolina’s job-placement machinery—the 
employment service division of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Comm{ssion—was 
loaned to the Federal Government on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, for emergency use; and 

Whereas the Governors’ Conference at its 
thirty-sixth annual meeting held in Hershey, 
Pa., on May 31, 1944, adcpted resolutions urg- 
ing and supporting the continuance of State 
administration of unemployment compensa- 
tion and the return of State employment 
cervices to their respective States as soon as 
practicable; and : 

Whereas His Excellency, R. Gregg Cherry, 
Governor of North Carolina, in his inaugural 
eddress, emphasized his belief that unem- 
ployment compensation is properly a State 
function and recommended that the general 
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assembly, if it shared his views, so express it. 
self by resolution to this State’s delegation 
in Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) : 

SECTION 1. That the General Assembly ot 
North Carolina hereby expresses and earnestly 
asserts its agreement with the Governor of 
this State in his belief that unemployment 
compensation is properly, and should remain, 
a State function. 

Src. 2. That the Senators and Representa. 
tives in Congress from North Carolina be, 
and they are hereby, requested: 

(1) To devote their influence, energy, and 
resources to the continuance of unemploy- 
ment compensation as a State function; and 

(2) To oppose with all possible diligence 
and force any attempt to centr.lize and 
federalize the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation; and 

(3) To institute and support any measures 
necessary to insure the return of these State 
employment services as soon as practicable. 

Sec. 3. That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the Secretary of State of North 
Carolina to the Senators and Representatives 
who compose this State’s congressional dele- 
gation. 

Sec. 4. That the Governor of North Carolina 
and the Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission of North Carolina are hereby directed 
and requested to join and act in concert with 
all other States, officials, and organizations 
in all their activities for the purpose of con- 
tinuing unemployment compensation on the 
basis of a State system and in resisting Fed- 
eral encroachment or federalization of such 
State systems; that the Secretary of State of 
North Carolina is directed to send copies of 
this resolution to the Governor of each State, 
and to the executive officer of all territories 
and possessions operating unemployment 
compensation systems. 

Sec. 5. That this resolution shall be in 
full force and effect from and after its ratifi- 
cation. 

In the general assembly, read three times 
and ratified, this the 28th day of February 
1945. 

L. Y. BALLENTINE, 
President of the Senate. 
O. L. RICHARDSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield, I think 
the Senator from North Carolina unin- 
tentionally erred in stating that when 
the agencies were taken over by the 
Federal Government it was agreed that 
they should be returned within 90 days 
after hostilities ceased. That was pro- 
vided by an amendment in an appropri- 
ation bill, and, as I understand, there 
was no particular time fixed by agree- 
ment. The 90-day period was provided 
in an appropriation bill, instead of being 
a part of an agreement. 

Mr. HOEY. But it was understood 
that they would be returned after the 
war was over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, and it is still 
understood that they will be. The only 
difference is as to when it will be done. 

Mr. HOEY. The trouble is if they 
are retained until 1947, then they will 
never ve returned, and I think good 
faith demands that they be returned 
within 90 days. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They would be un- 
less Congress itself by legislation con- 
tinued indefinitely the Federal exercise 
of this power. 

Mr. HOEY. The difficulty about it is 
that if the Federal Government gets con- 
trol of an agency and holds it 2 or 3 
years, it is almost impossible to pry it 
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loose. I believe these agencies ought to 
be returned to the States within the time 
provided. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Senator from Illino‘s will suspend a mo- 
ment, the Chair desires to make an 
explanation. 

The Senator from Kentucky was on 
his feet a few moments ago and there 
ensued a colloquy between the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Illinois, because of which the Senator 
from Illinois took the floor. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WacNER] was on his feet before the 
Senator from Illincis, and the Chair is 
put in rather an embarrassing situation. 
Before the Senator from Illinois con- 
tinues his speech, the Chair must recog- 
nize the Senater from New York who 
was first on his feet. .The Chair knows 
the Senator from Illinois understands 
the situation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I would 
not want to embarrass either the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore or my 
good friend the Senator from New York, 
but, under the circumstances, I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from New 
York although I have not quite finished. 

Mr. WAGNER. 1! shall be glad to wait 
until the Senator finishes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to comment 
briefly on the statement made by the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina and the letter from the Governor 
of that State which he read. The Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina is on the ground 
and understands what is going on in his 
own State. and he definitely says in the 
letter which has been read that if the 
Federal Government continues to hold 
on to the Federal Unemployment Service 
there will be a “break-down” and “a 
slowing up” in his State—those are the 
words used—in connection with orderly 
payments of unemployment compensa- 
tion and in connection with orderly prog- 
ress in getting men back to work. Get- 
ting the men back to work is the impor- 
tant thing in the unemployment prob- 
lem; and when dual authority exists con- 
fusion and chaos will continue because of 
the squabbling and the quarrels and the 
duplication of effort. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I rise 
to discuss the Kilgore substitute for the 
pending bill. 

I am proud of the fact that I am one 
of the sponsors of S. 1274, the temporary 
reconversion unemployment bill, as it 
was introduced last July in the Senate 
before VJ-day. Asa result of our victory 
over Japan I had hoped that the Finance 
Committee would have the courage and 
wisdom to report out a bill which would 
deal adequately with the human side of 
reconversion. I had hoped that the 
Finance Committee would recognize the 
tremendous contribution which war 
workers made to our victory; that they 
would report out a bill according our war 
workers as generous treatment as we 
have given to business in contract 
termination and surplus-property legis- 
lation, and the carry-back provisions of 
our tax laws. But instead, the bill as 
reported out by the Finance Committee 
is a watered-down version of the original 
bill. It is completely out of keeping with 


the great tradition of the Senate as the 
guardian of human rights. It seems 
rather to follow the principle of billions 
for defense, but only a few cents for 
tribute to those who made victory 
possible. 
EXISTING STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
LAWS INADEQUATE 


In considering the bill before the Sen- 
ate today, I hope that Senators will not 
base their action on the hope that by 
passing this inadequate bill this is the 
last they will hear of the subject of un- 
employment insurance in Congress. 
This is not the first time the Senate has 
had before it proposals dealing with un- 
employment insurance and it will not be 
the last time. 

I am proud to say that, as a minority of 
one, I advocated unemployment insur- 
ance in the United States Senate some 
15 years ago; and that I introduced the 
original social-security bill in the Senate 
containing the unemployment-insurance 
provisions of the existing Social Security 
Act. But I am also frank to admit my 
disappointment in how the unemploy- 
ment-insurance provisions of the exist- 
ing State laws have worked out in actual 
practice, as has already been stated. 

Bitter experience has proved that the 
present State-by-State system has not 
measured up to its potentialities. The 
present State-by-State system as it now 
operates is so complicated and so inade- 
quate that sooner or later the, Congress 
will be faced with overhauling the entire 
program. The American people will not 
be willing to permit retention of an un- 
employment-insurance system with the 
many discriminations and inequities 
which now exist. 

Why did we enact unemployment in- 
surance into law in 1935? Was it merely 
to build up the huge fund of $7,000,000,- 
000 which now exists only to keep those 
funds in cold storage so that unemployed 
persons would not receive adequate bene- 
fits? Was it to provide jobs for State 
administrators so that they could rush 
down here to the Congress to oppose im- 
provements in the unemployment-insur- 
ance legislation? Was unemployment 
insurance set up in this country so that 
it would become so cumbersome and 
complicated that workers could not 
understand how to get their benefits? 
Was it set up so that workers would have 
to stand in line only to be denied bene- 
fits because of the harsh and restrictive 
disqualification provisions? 

EXISTING STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
LAWS COMPLICATED 

No; these were not the reasons why the 
Congress of the United States enacted 
unemployment insurance legislation. 
The reason was very simple—to pay per- 
sons benefits when they became unem- 
ployed. 

But the States seem to have forgotten 
that purpose. In most States an em- 
ployee is presumed to be ineligible for 
his benefits until he has gone through 
a complicated process of proving his 
rights under the law. The result is to 
delay payment of benefits to discourage 
the unemployed worker, and to defeat 
the basic purpose of the legislation which 
was to give the workers some assurance 
of security during periods of unemploy- 


ment. It is easier and quicker for an 
unemployed worker to go to any bank 
and get a character loan of $150 than 
it is for him to get the $15 due him under 
his State unemployment insurance law 
as a matter of right. It is easier for 
a corporation to get a loan of $15,000,000 
from the R. F. C. than it is for a worker 
to get $15 in unemployment insurance. 


ORIGINAL S. 1274 SHOULD BE PASSED 


I am supporting S. 1274 in the form 
of the substitute being offered by the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kitcore]. I am going to be 
in favor of every amendment made from 
the floor of the Senate to liberalize and 
improve the bill reported out from the 
Finance Committee. 

S. 1274 was designed as a temporary 
bill to deal only with the emergency, con- 
sequently, it dealt with only three as- 
pects of unemployment insurance—the 
maximum amount of benefits to be paid, 
the maximum duration of benefits, and 
the coverage of the system. But on each 
and every one of these three simple but 
essential points the bill as reported out 
contains crippling amendments. 

The committee deleted entirely from 
the bill the provision dealing with the 
maximum amount of benefits so that in 
some States unemployed workers will 
continue to receive only a maximum of 
$15 a week. 

The committee amended the provision 
in the bill relating to duration of benefits 
so that it did not guarantee 26 weeks 
of benefits to all unemployed persons. 
I am glad, however, that the chairman 
of the Finance Committee has agreed 
to an amendment to this provision which 
improves the bill. 

The committee also deleted the pro- 
vision in the original bill which gave the 
Federal Government authority to make 
the supplementary payments if the State 
was unwilling or unable to do so. I am 
in favor of the restoration of this pro- 
vision. It is perfectly proper to give 
each State the choice of whether it 
wishes to administer the provisions of 
the bill. But if a State does not wish to 
do so, we should protect the worker by 
making the supplementary payments 
through Federal machinery. 

The committee dropped from the bill 
the provisions extending coverage to ag- 
ricultural processing employees, small 
firms, and other groups not now covered. 

Finally, the committee changed the 
provision extending unemployment in- 
surance to Federal employees by putting 
them under the laws of the various 
States rather than under one simple and 
uniform law such as that of the District 
of Columbia. 

This means that Federal employees in 
some States will be entitled to only 10 
weeks of benefits at $15 a week while in 
other States they may receive as much 
as $28 a week for 26 weeks. 

All these changes are undesirable 


ORIGINAL BILL DOES NOT PROVIDE FLAT $25 TO ALL 


When the original bill was first intro- 
duced there was a good deal of misinfor- 
mation circulating about it; some of it 
prompted by persons who should know 
better, but who were anxious to do every- 
thing in their power to prevent the bill's 
passage. 
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It was said that the bill would federal- 
ize the State laws. But it does not. It 
was said that it provided a uniform $25 
a week to everyone from the janitor to 
the skilled machinist. But it does not. 
It merely insures that the higher paid 
worker, those earning $50 a week or 
more, can get $25 instead of the maxi- 
mum provided under State laws. This 
is a modest figure considering what it 
costs to raise a family in accordance 
with our American standard of living. 
Five States now provide a maximum of 
$25 or more in benefits, two of which 
go as high as $28 for a worker with de- 
pendents. 

For these reasons I am in favor of 
restoration of the $25 maximum provi- 
sion in the bill. I cannot in good con- 
science justify a total payment of $15 a 
week to an unemployed man for himself, 
his wife, and children by appealing to the 
irrelevant doctrine of States’ rights. I 
believe that human rights come before 
all other rights. 

DURATION OF BENEFITS SHOULD BE FOR FULL 
26 WEEKS 

The bill, as reported out, did not pro- 
vide that all individuals who lose their 
jobs will receive benefits for a maximum 
duration of 26 weeks. I am glad that the 
chairman of the Finance Committee has 
agreed to the deletion of the 60-percent 
limitation. This limitation would have 
made unemployment insurance even 
more complicated than it already is. 

I believe that all workers should be 
entitled to the full 26 weeks of benefits 
if they remain unemployed that long. In 
Great Britain, the maximum duration 
of benefits is 30 weeks for,everyone. -In 
Canada, the maximum duration of bene- 
fits is 52 weeks. 

We ought to be able to do as well as 
Great Britain or Canada. In the GI bill 
of rights we provided 52 weeks of bene- 
fits to our unemployed servicemen. Cer- 
tainly the full 26 weeks to our civilian 
war workers is only fair and reasonable. 
STATE LEGISLATURES WILL NOT HAVE TO MEET 


As I said before, some of the objections 
to the original Senate bill 1274, did not 
go to the merits of the proposal at all. 
The most irrelevant objection to the bill 
was that made on the grounds that 
special sessions of the State legislatures 
would be needed to take advantage of any 
Federal legislation increasing the maxi- 
mum payment. This was a bluff designed 
to block congressional action on this pro- 
vision. But it worked. 

The Finance Committee voted to drop 
the provision relating to the maximum 
amount of benefits. But if the commit- 
_ tee had really been sympathetic to the 
provision they would have at least given 
an opportunity to each State to elect 
whether it could take advantage of such 
a provision. And if they had done so— 
and I hope the Senate will vote to do 
so—I predict that the Governors and 
State attorneys general will find a way 
to take advantage of the provision with- 
out calling special sessions of their leg- 
islatures. I cannot see, however, what is 
wrong with a State having to call a 
special session to take care of human 
rigshts—the rights of unemployed work- 
ers who produced the weapons of war 
which made victory possible. 
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Here in the Senate we should call the 
bluff. We should give every State the 
option of increasing its maximum pay- 
ments if it can do so. Twenty States 
replied to the telegram sent by the Fi- 
nance Committee that they would have 
to call special sessions because they in- 
terpret their laws as denying benefits to 
persons eligible for Federal benefits. 
But 19 other States disagreed with this 
strained interpretation and said they 
would not have to call special sessions 
because they clearly recognized that the 
Federal benefits were supplementary 
benefits—not duplicate. Among the 19 
States that said they would not have to 
call special sessions were 14 States with 
language in their laws almost identical 
to the 20 States which said they. would. 
Why did the 14 States say they would 
not deny benefits and the 20 say they 
would when they all have identical lan- 
guage in their laws? I think the States 
proved too much in their replies. They 
showed the complete confusion and dis- 
crimination which exists in a State-by- 
State system of unemployment insur- 
ance. They proved to me their unwill- 
ingness or inability to meet an emer- 
gency—an inflexibility that is completely 
out of harmony with the objective of 
unemployment insurance. These _ re- 
plies show the basic weakness in the sys- 
tem—interpretation of exactly the same 
provisions in different ways—resulting 
in discrimination, variation, and in- 
equity. 

UNIFORM COVERAGE OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Now I want to say a word about the 
provisions in the bill relating to coverage 
of Federal employees. Last year the 
Senate included in the war mobilization 
and reconversion bill provisions for the 
coverage of this group but these provi- 
sions were deleted in conference. The 
issue before the Senate today, therefore, 
is not whether to include this group 
since we have already gone on the rec- 
ord to that effect. The real problem be- 
fore us is on what simple and equitable 
basis should unemployment compensa- 
tion be paid to these groups. 

S. 1274, the Kilgore bill as introduced, 
provided that Federal employees should 
be covered under the law of the District 
of Columbia. | 

The bill as reported out by the Finance 
Committee places one group of Federal 
employees—that is, maritime em- 
ployees—under the law of the District of 
Columbia, but all other Federal em- 
ployees under the various State laws. 
Such discrimination is, in my opinion, 
absolutely unwarranted. 

Here is what the bill does: A Federal 
employee earning $30 per week would re- 
ceive a benefit of $12 in Kentucky, $13 in 
Maine, $15 in Georgia, $16 in Wisconsin, 
$17.39 in Iowa, $18 in Rhode Island, $20 
in California, $21 in New York, $24 in 
Nevada, and $25 in Utah. 

These are not adjustments to local 
conditions. They are nothing other than 
haphazard variation and discrimination. 
Any unemployment-insurance system 
worthy of its name should provide that 
workers in similar circumstances should 
receive similar benefits; if a worker earns 
$30 in Kentucky or California, he should 
receive benefits at the same rate regard- 
less of the State in which he worked. 
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I believe that all Federal employees 
slould be covered under some kind of 
simple and uniform law like that of the 
District of Columbia. 

I am opposed to putting Federal em. 
ployees under 51 different varieties of 
State provisions with not a single pro. 
tection against the harsh and discrimi- 
natory provisions in existing State laws. 
If this proposal should be enacted into 
law it will be the first time that a matter 
affecting Federal employees and involy- 
ing millions of dollars of Federal money 
is turned over to the States lock, stock, 
and barrel. This provision in the bill us 
reported out seems to me unsound and to 
constitute an undesirable precedent. 

Another result of this bill is to leave 
Federal employees at the mercy of the 
varied disqualification provisions of State 
laws. This means that in 18 States in- 
dividuals will lose benefits if they cannot 
find a job after taking care of a sick hus- 
band or child. It means that Federal 
employees who leave Michigan and Ala- 
bama will lose their benefits entirely. It 
means that married women in the Fed- 
eral service will be subject to disqualifi- 
cation in many States. It means 51 dif- 
ferent standards for testing the suitabil- 
ity of work to which a Federal employee 
may be referred. It means 51 different 
standards for testing “good cause” for 
refusal to accept suitable work. 

I have not heard anyone suggest that 
the pay of Federal employees ought to 
vary in accordance with the State in 
which they are employed. Why then 
vary the unemployment pay of Federal 
employees? Nor have I heard any sug- 
gestions from the Finance Committee 
that the income tax of the Federal em- 
ployees should vary with the State of 
their employment or residence. Why 
then should we provide that the unem- 
ployment insurance of the Federal em- 
ployees should vary with the laws of the 
States? 

I want to show the Senate how in- 
equitable the present provisions of the 
bill will be. Let us consider three men 
living in the same boarding house in the 
District of Columbia. All three of them 
work for the War Department but one 
works in Maryland, the other in Virginia, 
and the third in Washington, D.C. As- 
suming that all three were earning $40 
per week, the man from Virginia would 
receive $15 per week in benefits for nearly 
26 weeks, or a total of $385, while in 
Maryland and Washington, D. C., the 
other two individuals would receive $20 
for 26 weeks or a total of $520, a differ- 
ence of $135 in total benefits. 

There are similar situations, like in 
Camden, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa— 
Newark, N. J., and New Yor! City—where 
individuals living next door to each other 
will receive different amounts of unem- 
ployment benefits, although they have 
both worked for the Federal Government 
and earned the same amount in previous 
wages. Under the Pennsylvania law a 
man will receive $20 per week, but his 
next-door neighbor who worked in New 
Jersey will receive $25 per week. Of 
course, the basic reason for this discrim- 
ination among persons ir similar cir- 
cumstances is that we have this hodge- 
podge of 51 different varieties of State 
laws. But now the Finance Commi..ce 
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recommends that we compound the fel- 
ony by making more persons subject to 
this discrimination. Never before in the 
history of our country have we subjected 
Federal employees to such variation and 
discrimination. 

Those who believe, however, that such 
variation and discrimination can be 
justified on the ground that people who 
live next door to each other should re- 
ceive the same benefits will find that this 
will not be true under the provisions of 
the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

A Federal employee who has worked in 
Arizona and returns to the State of New 
York will find that he can receive only 
$15 a week for a little more than 22 weeks, 
or a total of $337, while if his home State 
should be Connecticut or Michigan and 
he returns home, his next-door neighbor 
may be receiving as much as $28 for 26 
weeks or a total of $728—more than 
twice as much. There is no rhyme or 
reason to this type of variation. 

I urge the Senate to restore the pro- 
vision covering all Federal employees un- 
der the District of Columbia law. 

WHY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SHOULD BE ON 
A FEDERAL BASIS 

Senate bill 1274 provides a modest and 
temporary program lasting only until 
June 30, 1947. If no serious unemploy- 
ment develops, it will cost very little; if 
reconversion does not proceed as swiftly 
as we hope, we will be ready to perform 
the necessary job of protecting workers 
during their periods of unemployment. 
The pending bill should not be confused 
with, nor does it in any way take the 
place of, the permanent program incor- 
porated in Senate bill 1050, which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] and I introduced last May. 
This bill of ours provides that unemploy- 
ment insurance should be operated on a 
Federal basis as part of a permanent uni- 
fied social insurance system which in- 
cludes permanent and temporary disa- 
bility old-age and survivors insurance, 
medical care, and a national system of 
public employment offices. It eliminates 
all the inconsistencies, inequities, dis- 
criminations, and complications which 
now exist under the various State laws. 

Our experience this year, just as last 
year, proves that merely trying to patch 
up the holes in our present unemploy- 
ment system will never make a satisfac- 
tory program. Eventually unemploy- 
ment insurance must be a Federal re- 
sponsibility. This does not mean that 
day-to-day administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance will all be centralized 
and handled from Washington. But it 
does mean that the Fcderal Government 
Will see to it that equity and simplicity 
are established in the basic policies to 
be followed in the administration of the 
unemployment insurance program. 

Anyone who has followed the hearings 
before the Finance Committee can find 
ample evidence in those hearings for 
the need of establishing a Federal un- 
employment insurance program, as we 
rea heard from a number of Senators 

day. 

I do not intend today to go into all the 
reasons why I believe there should be a 
Federal unemployment insurance sys- 
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tem. The bill now pending before the 
Senate does not federalize the program. 
But by.the very passage of this bill Con- 
gress recognizes the inability of the 
States to deal satisfactorily with the 
unemployment insurance problem. 

The inadequacies in our present sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance which 
should be corrected are: 

First. The eligibility requirements, 
the disqualifications, and the amount of 
benefits provided by State laws vary 
widely so that the present plan fails to 
meet the fundamental! test of all social 
legislation, that is, similar treatment of 
individuals in similar circumstances. 

Second. The disqualification provis- 
ions of most of the State laws are too se- 
vere, resulting in the cancellation or 
postponement of benefits to many in- 
dividuals. 

Third. Because of the great variation 
in eligibility requirements, disqualifica- 
tions, and benefit provisions, it is impos- 
sible to assure prompt and uniform 
treatment of individuals who work in 
more than one State or who move from 
one State to another. 

Fourth. The widely varying basis for 
determining employer contribution rates 
provided in State laws results in em- 
ployers in the same competing lines of 
business in different States, with exactly 
the same employment and unemploy- 
ment experience, paying different con- 
tribution rates, and thus results in dis- 
criminatory treatment of employers. 

Fifth. Employers are subject to dupli- 
cate reporting on unemployment-insur- 
ance matters from both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State government; and, 
in addition, employers in many States 
are forced to make out complicatcd forms 
and reports which differ from State to 
State. 

Sixth. Many of the administrative 
provisions of State unemployment-com- 
pensation laws are so complicated that 
it is difficult for workers to understand 
their rights and to obtain the benefits 
due them promptly. 

Seventh. There is no equalization be- 
tween States of the cost of providing 
benefits. At the present time each State 
must finance the total cost of its own 
benefits, thus placing a heavy handicap 
on States with heavy unemployment and 
giving a substantial advantage to States 
with low anemployment. 

These basic weaknesses in our unem- 
ployment-insurance system need correc- 
tion. They can be corrected only if the 
Finance Committee gives consideration 
to proposals for drastic revision of the 
whole set-up. 

In the meantime, we should pass a 
strengthened and improved bill dealing 
with temporary reconversion unemploy- 
ment benefits. We should amend and 
correct the pending bill before it is passed 
by the Senate. In its present form, the 
bill reported by the Finance Committee 
does not deal adequately with existing 
needs. 

TERMINATION OF THE WAR—DEMOBILI- 
ZATION OF MILITARY FORCES 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, yester- 

day, on the Senate floor, I stated that— 


I have a profound respect for General 
MacArthur, his policies and judgment. 
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I went on to say: 


If we can maintain and police Japan and, 
the Southwest Pacific areas with 200,000 men, 
we ought to do the same with less men in 
the European theater. 


I further said: 

If we can police both theaters with not 
more than 200,000 men in each, that will 
take only 400,000 men. 


This figure means that we have the 
first suggestion of a peacetime Army 
which quite generally meets with the 
approval of the people throughout the 
country. 

At the same time I asked members of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, on the basis of General Mac- 
Arthur’s declaration, to report to the 
Senate a resolution to terminate the war, 
and the draft, and bring about a demo- 
bilization of the military forces as rapidly 
as possible. 

After the discussions we have had 
today on the floor of the Senate on the 
pending amendment, it seems to me that 
such a resolution should be reported 
immediately because we should know 
when the war terminates, so far as it 
affects the purposes and life of scores of 
acts and scores of agencies which depend 
upon the termination of the war. I am. 
not speaking from an_ international 
standpoint. When the peace treaty is 
signed, will that be a termination of the 
war? The President in his good judg- 
ment can delay it as long as he cares to. 
So I think the Congress of the United 
States should now have before it a reso- 
lution declaring the war terminated as of 
a certain date for the purposes of the 
acts under which many Government 
agencies are operating and under which 
many of them probably should fold up, 
and will fold up unless they can come 
before the Congress and justify their 
continuation. 

I also said yesterday that I thought 
the time had come when we should be 
thinking about the end of the draft and 
about bringing about the demobilization 
of our armed forces as rapidly as possible. 
I am glad to say to the Senate that last 
night, on my way back to my office, I 
learned that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNsoN] 
introduced Senate bill 1408, which has 
to do with demobilizing members of our 
armed forces who have been in the serv- 
ice 2 years or more. 

So today I repeat on the floor of the 
Senate that I request the Committee on 
Military Affairs to adopt the suggestions 
which I put forward yesterday because 
I find in the Baltimore Sun of September 
19, 1945, a statement that President Tru- 
man backed up General MacArthur’s 
plans to slash the size of the occupation 
Army in Japan. The President is quoted 
in the article as saying that— 

He was glad to hear that 200,000 Regular 
Army men could do the job. 


The article further quotes the Presi- 
dent as follows: 


If Japan can be occupied with fewer troops, 
so, too, probably, can Germany. 


That statement verifies the declaration 
made by General MacArthur. It verifies 
the statement I made on the floor of the 
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Senate yesterday, and I am very thank- 
ful that the President apparently sees 
eye to eye with General MacArthur. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that my 
request of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee reflects the overwhelming de- 
sire of the American people to conclude 
a just and decent peace, to bring their 
boys home, and to end the conscription 
of their youth. If General MacArthur 
believes he needs only 200,000 men to 
finish the job he has been assigned in 
the Pacific, the American people—I 
among them—believe him. 

There are seventy or eighty million 
Japanese whom General MacArthur says 
can be set on the road to peace under 
the effective control of 200,000 American 
troops. The American people must real- 
ize that in the area under American oc- 
cupation in Germany there are only 
11,000,000 Germans; and certainly our 
memories are not so short that we can- 
not recall that following the last war the 
major victor powers believed all that 
Germany needed to police her 70,000,000 
people was 100,000 men, which were pro- 
vided for in the Versailles Treaty. 

Certainly the vast disparity between 
the number of troops which are being 
asked by General MacArthur to occupy 
-Japan and the 400,000 to 500,000 troops 
which have been asked to occupy the 
American zone in Germany ought now 
to be apparent to every American. 

Furthermore, in the light of these fig- 
ures, all the talk about compulsory peace- 
time military training or about extend- 
ing the present Selective Service Act, re- 
gardless of how we may feel about it, in 
order to meet our military needs at home 
and abroad, is now premature. 

In saying this, I wish again to pay my 
respects to the magnificent job that has 
been done by the armed forces of this 
country, and I wish to go just as far as 
any Member of the Senate in the effort 
to insure the peace. Yet, at the same 
time, I continue to believe that the gene- 
sis of the American way of life lies in the 
fact that a free people with a civilian 
Army is our strongest defense. 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1274) to amend the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, to provide for an orderly transition 
from a war to a peacetime economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
Chair). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] as modified. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if there 
is to be no further discussion on the 
amendment, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. If any other Senator wishes 
to discuss the amendment I will with- 
hold the suggestion for the time being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
any Senator wish to discuss the amend- 
ment? 


Mr. TAFT. I wish to discuss the 


amendment, but I prefer waiting until 
after a quorum call. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Murray 
Andrews Gurney Myers 
Austin Hart O’Daniel 
Bailey Hatch Radcliffe 
Ball Hawkes Reed 
Barkley Hayden Robertson 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Russell 
Brewster Hill Saltonstall 
Bridges Hoey Shipstead 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Brooks Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 
Butler Kilgore Taft 
Byrd Knowland Taylor 
Capehart La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Langer Thomas, Utah 
Carville Lucas Tobey 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Wagner 
Cordon McKellar Walsh 
Donnell McMahon Wheeler 
Downey Magnuson Wherry 
Ellender Mead White 
Ferguson Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Mitchell Willis 
George Moore Wilson 
Gerry Morse Young 
Green Murdock 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore, 


Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in favor of the Lucas amendment. 

In 1933 the Congress established a na- 
tional system of public employment of- 
fices. The act of June 6, 1933, estab- 
lished the United States Employment 
Service. It provided for aid to States in 
establishing State employment services, 
The United States Employment Service 
then proceeded to coordinate the opera- 
tion of the various State employment of- 
fices. The language of the act is very 
definite. It states in part as follows: 

The bureau shall also assist in coordinating 
the public employment offices throughout 
the country and in increasing their useful- 
ness by developing and prescribing minimum 
standards of efficiency, assisting them in 
meeting problems peculiar to their localities, 
promoting uniformity in their administra- 
tive and statistical procedure, furnishing and 
publishing information as to opportunities 
for employment and other information of 
value in the operation of the system, and 
maintaining a system for clearing labor be- 
tween the séveral States. 


In other words, we had a complete 
system. The Federal office had the right 
to put men into each State office. If 
they found a number of jobs in one city 
for which they needed people from other 
cities, they sent word, a general bulletin, 
to their representatives in each State, 
and their representatives brought the 
bulletin to the attention of the local State 
employment offices. That was the sys- 
tem. 

It continued to operate satisfactorily 
until the day after Pearl Harbor, and 
on the day after Pearl Harbor the Presi- 
dent sent a telegram to every governor 
throughout the United States demanding 
that in the interest of the war activity he 
turn over the State employment offices 
to the Federal Government. I say that 
was the day after Pearl Harbor. Many 
governors were very much opposed to the 
idea, but they did not feel that they could 
properly at that time, in the midst of 
war excitement, refuse to comply, How- 
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ever, most of them attached strings say- 
ing that just as soon as the war was over 
they wanted the offices back, 

Since that time the USES has operated. 
There have been many controversies as 
to the merits of which I do not know 
enough about the facts to express an 
opinion. I know many people feel that 
there has been no improvement in effi- 
ciency, that everything that was done 
could have been done if the responsibility 
had been left in the State employment 
offices, where it was originally lodged, 
What was actually done was to increase 
tremendously the expense of operating 
all the State offices. Three or four times 
as many men were engaged in the work 
as there had been previously, and al! 
sorts of restrictions were imposed on 
employers as to the kind of men who 
would be certified for employment and 
those who would not be certified. I do 
not know the merits of that. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Will the Senator 
from Ohio state the authority for the 
claims he is making? Are these the Sen- 
ator’s own observations? 

Mr. TAFT. No; they are the result of 
letters I have received, and I am not pur- 
porting to pass on the merits of the con- 
troversy. I merely say there has been 
a controversy. Some have maintained 
that there was no need for the Federal 
service, that all they have done has been, 
so to speak, rather in the nature of 
regimentation than otherwise. Others 
have maintained that during the war it 
was necessary and proper to exercise 
greater control over where workers 
should go, and what sort of restrictions 
should be imposed, than when there was 
no war. I do not purport to pass on the 
merits of the problem as a war problem, 

I yield further to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. In view of the Sena- 
tor’s last statement, does he not think 
it would be well if we had some testimony 
as to what the facts are, instead of de- 
pending on the letters and hearsay the 
Senator has been receiving? 

Mr. TAFT. No. The question now is 
merely one of going back to a status of 
peace. We are now under peace condi- 
tions. We are now in a situation in which 
we want to find men jobs. The sole 
problem is to find men jobs, and in that 
the USES has had no experience. It has 
not been trying to do that. It has been 
trying to find people for jobs, and now 
the problem is to find jobs for people. 
I say that whatever the merits of this 
controversy may be during war, we have 
now. gotten beyond that point, and we 
must now consider what must be done 
in peacetime. 

Mr, McMAHON. Does-not the Sena- 
tor know that the millions of people who 
have been transported across State lines, 
on the inducement of the United States 
Employment Service, have not been 
transported home miraculously in the 
last few days? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. McMAHON. ‘The Senator knows, 
does he not, that the millions of people 
who have been transported across State 
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lines have not suddenly found them- 
selves transplanted back to their former 
places of employment? 

Mr. TAFT. The evidence before the 
committee showed that thousands have 
been transferred back, that many have 
taken their cars and families and moved 
pack to the places whence they came. 
We had evidence from a Tennessee man 
that some of the leading hotels in Ten- 
nessee were filled with people moving 
into Tennessee or out of Tennessee. He 
said, incidentally, they were paying hotel 
charges which he himself never would 
pay unless he had been on a State pay 
roll. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Thousands have re- 
turned, but millions are still where they 
went during wartime to do war work. 
We have to get them back, too. 

Mr. TAFT. However, the point I am 
trying to make is that the Federal-State 
system is fully equipped to do that. The 
USES still exists, it still has employees. 
It had employees throughout the Nation 
before Pearl Harbor. It has an office of 
its own, which often is located in the 
State office, though sometimes not lo- 
cated in the State office. We are not 
asking that the USES be abolished. So 
far as there is any interstate job to be 
done, they are supposed to do it. 

As a matter of fact, unemployment is 
first a local problem. We had evidence 
before the committee over and over 
again that there were so many jobs and 
so many unemployed; that in Worcester, 
Mass., we will say, 2,000 people registered 
as unemployed, and that also 2,000 jobs 
were registered with the USES, but that 
very few of the unemployed were taken, 
although, of course, if there had been 
proper coordination, they should have 
been made to take the jobs. 

Primarily, if we are to cure unemploy- 
ment, the first task is to do the local job. 
The Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment has gone to every employer in all 
the localities and organized committees 
in order to cure the local problems of 
unemployment, to put people to work 
from the local standpoint. That is the 
first care. People do not want to move 
away from their homes, and it is better 
not to move away from their homes, if 
that can be avoided. The problem, I 
repeat, is primarily a local one, and we 
should solve the unemployment problem 
just as soon as possible within a city, and 
we should not move its people somewhere 
else until we have to. It is a residual 
problem, which it is proper for the USES 
to handle, and which they should handle 
under the act of 1933, which they can 
co after the State offices are returned to 
the States, which actually have operated 
them and can operate them, and must 
operate them. 

I certainly second 100 percent what 
the Senator from Illinois has said, that 
under an unemployment compensation 
System, the same people who receive the 
applicants for unemployment compensa- 
tion should be able to say, “Here is a list 
of jobs, and here is one which should suit 
you. Go and take it.” Today there are 
two Separate offices, often working at 
cross purposes, which is inevitable if it 
is a State and Federal concern. It seems 
to me obvious that they should be to- 
gether, We certainly are not going to 


federalize the State system of unemploy- 
ment compensation. The bill does not 
propose to do so, and it seems to me this 
is the proper time to return these offices 
to the States. 

Incidentally the whole USES has just 
been transferred to the Secretary of La- 
bor. What will happen? If we do not 
turn the’ agencies back to the States, he 
is going to reorganize the whole program. 
Every new Cabinet officer has a new plan 
for operating this kind of work. The 
Secretary of Labor will reorganize it, and 
just at the time when he has it reorgan- 
ized, it will go back, under the existing 
law, to the various States. If we are to 
make the change, now is the time to 
make it, when the President himself has 
undertaken to transfer the service from 
the Social Security Board to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

For the information of Senators on this 
side of the aisle, I might read the plank 
on security in the Republican platform 
of 1944, It reads: 

We pledge our support for the return of 
the public employment office system to the 
States at the earliest possible time, financed 
as before Pearl Harbor. 


It seems to me that is an obvious ne- 
cessity, if we are to have State systems 
of unemployment compensation. ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
rock in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
adding at the end of the committee 
amendment, as amended, a new Section. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs]. I, therefore, withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BREWSTER (after having voted 
in the affirmative). There was a possi- 
ble understanding about a pair, and in 
order to avoid any possibility of misun- 
derstanding I will consider myself paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], and so I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr. Gitass] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama _ I[Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Mayspank], the Senator 
from Wyoming |Mr. O’MAnoNneEyY], and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
INGS] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] and the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. OVERTON] are detained from the 
Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PrEp- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. BusHFIELD] and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr, THomaAs] are 
absent because of illness. If present, 
both of these Senators would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
REVERCOMB] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] is necessarily absent. If present, 
he would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—56 
Aiken Gerry Robertson 
Andrews Gurney Saltonstall 
Austin Hart Shipstead 
Bailey Hawkes Smith 
Ball Hickenlooper Stewart 
Bilbo Hoey Taft 
Bridges Johnston, S.C. Thomas, Okla. 
Briggs Knowland Thomas, Utah 
Brooks La Follette Tobey 
Butler Langer Vandenberg 
Byrd Lucas Walsh 
Capehart McCarran Wheeler 
Capper McClellan Wherry 
Carville McKellar White 
Chandler Millikin Wiley 
Cordon Moore Willis 
Donnell Morse Wilson 
Ferguson O’Da aiel Young 
Fulbright Reed 

NAYS—23 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Chavez Kilgore Myers 
Downey McFarland Radcliffe 
Green McMahon Russell 
Guffey Magnuson Taylor 
Hatch Mead Tunnell 
Hayden Mitchell Wagner 
Hill Murdock 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bankhead Eastland Overton 
Brewster Ellender Pepper 
Buck George Revercomb 
Burton Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfield Maybank Tydings 
Connally O'Mahoney 


So the modified amendment of Mr. 
Lucas to the committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 


USE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY IN SOIL 
CONSERVATION AND WATER CONSER- 
VATION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, out of order, to in- 
troduce a bill and have it referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The title of the bill is, “To assist in soil 
conservation and water conservation 
work by making certain surplus ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies avail- 
able for such work through the distribu- 
tion thereof, by grant or loan, to public 
bodies organized under State laws, and 
for other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, after 
hearing the title of the bill read, it seems 
to me that the bill should go to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
I may be in error. 

Mr. Mc-sELLAR. I will leave that to 
the Parliamentarian. I cannot say as to 
that. I would have to look into the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a very 
brief explanation. I have the consent of 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], in charge of the pending bill, 
to make a brief statement about the bill 
which I am introducing. 

The first section of the bill authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to requisi- 
tion any materials, equipment, or sup- 
plies which constitute surplus property 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
and are suitable for use in carrying out 
erosion control and soil and water con- 
servation works. It further provides 
that upon receipt of such requisition the 
Government agency controlling such 
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property shall transfer it to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture without reimburse- 
ment or deposit. 

Section 2 provides that the materials 
thus requisitioned shall be distributed 
through the Soil Conservation Service by 
grant or loan to soil conservation, drain- 
age, irrigation, grazing, and other dis- 
tricts and public bodies organized for 
the prevention of soil erosion in this 
country under such rules and regulations 
that may be established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, this is not the first effort 
that has been made to prevent soil ero- 
sion, fill up gullies, build ditches, and 
save the lands of this country. As I 
remember, Senator Gillette introduced a 
bill while he was a Member of the Senate 
having the same purpose and along the 
same lines. 

The Soil Conservation Service, accord- 
ing to a House report on a similar bill, 
has estimated that we need terraces on 
100,000,000 acres of land. Forty million 
acres are in need of improved or new 
drainage; 10,000,000 acres need repair 
or improvement of farm irrigation sys- 
tems; 376000 soil-saving dams are 
needed. About 1,000,000 acres of stream 
banks should be stabilized and 1,200,000 
stock water developments should be built. 

In some States erosion has taken place 
to such an extent as to form in many 
places huge gullies which should be 
leveled down and put in shape so as to 
prevent further erosion. 

In the late war we manufactured all 
kinds of machinery for uses in that war. 
The war is over and this machinery is 
surplus. What better uses could the ma- 
chinery be put to than to save the farm 
lands of the country from further ero- 
sion? 

Districts have already been formed in 
45 or 46 of the States for the purpose of 
doing this work. These districts are not 
able to do it unless they get from the 
Government this surplus machinery. 
This machinery could not be used to 
better advantage. It would insure the 
building up and protection of the soil of 
the country. What could be more im- 
portant to this country as a whole? To 
my mind it is an ideal way to use this 
machinery and to my mind the plan of 
having the work done by State districts is 
the best possible plan of getting it effec- 
tively done. 

Nor will it hurt the machinery manu- 
facturers. This surplus machinery if put 
on the market and sold would hurt the 
machinery manufacturers a great deal 
more than if it were used for this pur- 
pose. 

I take this occasion to urge the chair- 
man and members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to consider this 
bill at an early date, have hearings on 
it if necessary, and report it favorably to 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill printed in the Rrc- 
orD in full at this point as a part of my 
remarks; also to have printed in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks a re- 
port made by the House Committee on 
Agriculture on a similar bill now pending 
in the House. The report was made on 
June 26, 1945. I do not know whether 
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or not the bill has been considered in the 
House. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article on this 
subject, published in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal on September 12, 1945, 
The article contains an interview with 
Hon. Edward H. Crump, of Memphis, 
urging Government action along this line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1414) to assist in soil conservation and 
water conservation work by making cer- 
tain surplus materials, equipment, and 
supplies available for such work through 
the distribution thereof, by grant or 
loan, to public bodies organized under 
State laws, and for other purposes was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
_to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized to requisi- 
tion any materials, equipment, or supplies 
which constitute surplus property under the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 and are suitable 
for use in carrying out erosion control and 
soil and water conservation works and 
operations in furtherance of the act approved 
April 27, 1935, entitled “An act to provide for 
the protection of land resources against soil 
erosion, and for other purposes.” Upon re- 
ceipt of such requisition from the Secretary 
of Agriculture with respect to any such prop- 
erty, the head of the Government agency 
having control of such property shall trans- 
fer such property to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture without reimbursement or deposit. 

Sec. 2. Material, equipment, and supplies 
requisitioned by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under section 1 shall be distributed, through 
the Soil Conservation Service, by grant or 
loan, to soil conservation, drainage, irrigation, 
grazing, and other districts and public bodies 
organized under State laws with powers to 
promote and carry out soil and water conser- 
vation operations and related public pur- 
poses. Such distribution shall be made in 
accordance with such standards, conditions, 
rules, and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


The material submitted by Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal of September 12, 1945] 


Crump UrcGEs ACTION To PREVENT EROSION— 
GOVERNMENT Has MACHINERY To LEVEL 
DrtcHES—LIKE CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 


Now that the war is over, the Government 


_ can find no better use for surplus machinery 


than in preventing further erosion of the 
soil, E. H. Crump, Shelby County political 
leader, said yesterday. 

Mr. Crump said, “Erosion is playing havoc 
in many States. It is like a contagious dis- 
ease—it spreads—does not stop—offers no 
armistice. One acre cf washed gullies will 
wash another acre—a bad apple in the box 
will eventually ruin all. 


“PRAISE FOR KERR 


“Shame is on the whole country—not on 
these unfortunate individuals who have 
these deep gullies. Local and national gov- 
ernments must be convinced of the necessity 
of doing something. 

“Now that the war is over the Government 
has all kinds of machinery to level these 
ditches off—much has been done in the way 
of soil conservation to preserve declining 
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land. Shelby County, under the direction of 
Leonard Kerr, has done much in treating 
sick soil. E. D. Schumacher, president of 
Friends of the Land, hac been active. I re. 
fer to the abandoned, dead, forgotten gullies 
that have been with us for years. It will cost 
any farmer more than the land is worth to 
redeem it. The counties and the States 
might assist some—something should be 
worked out. The Federal Government has 
all the necessary machinery. 

“This country in the beginning had so 
much land, when washes occurred and the 
land seemed to be getting poor, instead of 
trying to do something with it, the thought 
was to clear up new ground—cut the timber 
and burn it. The timber has been slaugh- 
tered. I recall when a boy we would cut a 
tree to get a coon, yet no one would eat the 
coon. 

“LAND NEEDS HELP 


“The planners of the soil should get busy. 
Members o: Congress can undoubtedly get 
the machinery. It may be someone with 
creative ability can devise some plan. All 
the old abandoned, gully washed land needs 
help. Also, the appearance of the country 
will be improved and will make a better im- 
pression on those who are traveling through. 

“The Federal Government made a wise 
move when it entered soil conservation back 
in 1930, establishing 10 experiment stations 
to study ways of halting erosion. In 1935 
the S~il Conservation Service was established 
as a part of the Department of Agriculture— 
it supplies technical advice to farmers. Ero- 
sion control should ave started 50 years ago. 
Farm owners can ditch and deal with top 
soil. The question is how to deal with the 
old ditches, dead land. It has been said re- 
peatedly throughout .he world that no na- 
tion has full prosperity if it ignores the 
land.” 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 538) to empower 
the Secretary of Agriculture to requisition 
cértain material, equipment, and supplies 
not needed for the prosecution of the war 
and for the national defense and to use such 
material, equipment, and supplies in soil- 
and water-conservation work and to dis- 
tribute such material, equipment, and sup- 
plies by grant or loan to public bodies, and 
for other purposes, having considered the 
same, reports thereon with a recommendation 
that it do pass, with the following amend- 
ment: P 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the period and add 
the words “or deposit.” . 


STATEMENT 


This legislation will permit the employ- 
ment of surplus materials, equipment, and 
supplies in carrying out erosion control, soil- 
and water-conservation works and operations 
which otherwise would not be so employed. 
The effective and rapid prosecution of such 
works is greatly in the public interest and 
is in furtherance of the act of April 27, 1985, 
entitled “An act to provide for the protection 
of land resources against soil erosion, and 
for other purposes.” 

Until very recently the United States has 
ignored the problem of soil erosion. As one 
farm lost its productivity, the farmer moved 
on to a newer farm. As a community found 
itself incapable of supporting its popula- 
tion, new communities were established and 
old fields were turned back to weeds and 
brush. Sometimes nature was able to check 
the destructive forces of erosion which had 
been set in motion when man broke the long 
established balance. Sometimes the destruc- 
tion went on, At least enough of it went 
on to cause our springs and even wells to 
fail as the water table fell and to cause 
our streams and lakes to fill with silt as 
floods moved the most productive soil par- 
ticles toward the sea. At least enough ero- 
sion went on to largely counteract the bene- 
fits of the dams and levees man built aud 
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the channels he dredged. Certainly prior to 
1933 we fought a losing fight with the forces 
of erosion. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that approximately 100,000,000 
acres of land have suffered such erosion as 
to make it useless for further agricultural 
use, and that an additional 100,000,000 acres 
have been so damaged as to require the most 
careful treatment if they are to continue 
as producing units in the agricultural econ- 
omy of the Nation. 

In 1933 the Soil Erosion Service was es- 
tablished and began its work of holding the 
topsoil in place, thereby saving the produc- 
tivity of our farm lands as well as saving our 
streams, lakes, and harbors from filling with 
silt. In 1935 the Soil Conservation Act was 
passed, declaring in part— 

“That it is hereby recognized the wastage 
of soil and moisture resources on farm, graz- 
ing, forest lands of the Nation, resulting from 
soil erosion, is a menace to the national wel- 
fare, that it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to provide permanently 
for the control and prevention of soil erosion 
and thereby to preserve natural resources, 
control floods, prevent impairment of reser- 
voirs, and maintain the navigability of rivers 
and harbors, protect public health, public 
lands, and relieve unemployment.” 

Since the passage of the act, Nation-wide 
pro, ‘ams authorized by the Congress have 
awakened the public conscience to an un- 
derstanding of the public interest in the 
proper stewardship of land, and suitable 
control measures have been applied on 90,- 
000,000 acres of the farm and ranch lands of 
the country. Forty-five States have passed 
laws governing the formation of soil-con- 
servation districts, locally created, locally or- 
ganized, and locally directed by farmers and 
ranchers for the purpose of combating the 
destructive effects of erosion and of estab- 
lishing sound use of land in accordance with 
its needs and adaptabilities, to the end of 
permitting permanent agriculture. The 
widespread need for the programs of con- 
servation carried forward by the soil-con- 
servation districts under the various State 
laws is demonstrated by the fact that in 8 
years 1,299 districts have been organized in- 
cluding an area of over 700,000,000 acres of 
agricultural land and involving three and 
one-third million farms, This latter factor 
constitutes more than half the farms of the 
Nation. 

In spite of the remarkable progress made, 
it cannot be said that we have reversed the 
trend, but surely we have checked it. We 
have checked this dangerous trend only by 
the cooperation of every friend of the soil 
from the farmer to the engineer. In this 
fight against the forces of nature we have 
used not only the Soil Conservation Service, 
which has supplied much of the technical 
supervision, but we have also appropriated 
vast sums of Federal money for “soil-con- 
serving practices,” most of which has been 
paid to cooperating farmers through the 
AAA. We have spent other hundreds of 
millions in the ere*tion of flood-control 
Structures and doubtless even more on the 
improvement of our rivers and harbors. Not 
all of this money has been spent as a result 
of soil erosion, but certainly most of these 
vest expenditures have become necessary as 
a direct result of the erosion or removal of 
our tcpsoil from its natural location. 

Soil-conservation distgicts have been es- 
tablished under State law in 45 States of the 
Union. These districts are public agencies. 
They are the agencies that deal directly with 
the farmers. They are the agencies that 
must put the plans of the Soil Conservation 
Service into practice. They are the agencies 
on which the AAA must depend for actual 
physical aid to farmers who are cooperating 
with the soil-conserving practices. While 
these districts are agencies of the several 
States, they do not (exceps in two States) 
have any taxing power. Their ability to 


purchase needed machinery has therefore 
been very circumscribed. In fact, it has 
been and still is practically nonexistent. 
In a few cases, districts have acquired some 
old CCC equipment, and, in some cases, the 
directors of the districts or some farmers’ co- 
operatives have pledged their personal credit 
to secure equipment that can be used by the 
district, but, on the whole, they are without 
the tools necessary to do the great job of 
soil conservation that confronts us. They 
have not in the past supplied an important 
market for equipment manufacturers, and 
unless some change is made, they hold out 
no promise of a worth-while market in the 
future. No manufacturer could be hurt by 
the diversion of surplus war equipment to 
these districts. On the contrary, such a di- 
version would only serve to take such equip- 
ment out of channels competitive with the 
manufacturers, 

At the same time, any program that would 
enable these districts to build up funds with 
which to make a down payment on new 
machinery in years to come would open the 
door to the largest peacetime market that 
the manufacturers of dirt-moving equipment 
could hope to reach. One of the byproducts 
of this bill should be the opening of a vast 
new market for new dirt-moving equipment 
in years to come. This in addition to the 
movement into noncompetitive channels of 
vast quantities of second-hand equipment 
that must otherwise ultimately come in 
competition with the regular production of 
our factories. 

Therefore, instead of interfering with the 
manufacture or sale of heavy equipment, this 
bill should be of substantial benefit to the 
manufacturers, the laborers who produce the 
soil-conserving equipment, as well as to the 
dealer who sells this machinery. 

Its greatest and most direct benefits will, 
however, accrue to the farmer who needs 
heavy equipment to properly protect his farm 
from the dangers of erosion. Whether he is 
attempting to terrace a hillside as a part of a 
comprehensive farm plan worked out for him 
by the Soil Conservation Service, or whether 
he is attempting to dig a tank for stock 
water as one of the soil-conserving practices 
for which the AAA partly reimburses him, or 
whether he plans to cut a drainage ditch or 
build a levee as part of a drainage-district 
program, the average farmer will find the 
lack of efficient equipment to be his most 
serious problem. Obviously no ordinary 
farmer can buy a bulldozer, much less a 
dragline. And if one farmer were to buy 
such equipment, he could not employ it more 
than a few day” per year. Yet without this 
kind of equipment much of the soil-conserv- 
ing work that farmers want to do and that 
should be done must go undone. Farmers 
cannot pay and should not pay the costs of 
doing this work with antiquated, inefficient 
equipment. The effective prosecution of the 
work program in many districts therefore 
rests upon the possibility of the districts 
being able to secure the initial complement 
of needed equipment and materials. Once 
the additional units can be provided, their 
use can be made self-sustaining, by rental 
charges to the farmers utilizing the equip- 
ment, sufficient to pay operation and main- 
tenance ccsts and at the same time create 
a reserve toward the purchase of a replace- 
ment. 

As previously pointed out, very little of 
this work will be done if we insist on the 
purchase of this heavy equipment by farmers 
individually or by soil-conservation districts. 
Neither the farmers nor the districts have 
the money. Soil-conservation districts do 
not have the taxing power, and if they had 
it, few communities, especially few of the 
districts that need it most, could pay the 
taxes that would be necessary to buy in the 
open market. It must be remembered that 
the rule is the greater the need for soil 
corservation, the less the ability to pay. Rich 
valley districts can, however, take little com- 
fort from this fact because a large part of 
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the flood damage that has been visited with 
increasing frequency and violence on these 
areas has had its origin on the eroded hill- 
sides upstream. 

The Soil Conservation Service has esti- 
mated that we need terraces on 100,000,000 
acres of land; 40,000,000 acres are in need of 
improved or new drainage; 10,000,000 acres 
need repair or improvement of farm irriga- 
tion systems; 376,000 soil-saving dams are 
needed. About 1,000,000 acres of stream 
banks should be stabilized and 1,200,000 
stock-water developments (ponds, springs, 
etc.) should be built. This will require a tre- 
mendous amount of equipment, but we are 
confronted with a tremendous job. Not only 
is this a job of staggering size, but it is a job 
that must be done quickly. Each year we 
wait we lose thousands of acres of irreplace- 
able topsoil, and we add to the intolerable 
flood conditions in the stream valleys of the 
country. No longer can we content ourselves 
with simply building higher and higher levees 
along streams whose beds are filling up with 
soil that should be a part of our cropland. 
We must stop the movement of this silt at 
its source, and we must stop it now. To do 
this job with the dispatch it demands will 
require great quantities of modern equip- 
ment. Fortunately, we have much of that 
equipment on hand, and shortly we wil! have 
no use for it. This bill provides that as 
soon as this equipment has ceased to serve 
the armed forces that it may be used to aid 
in the preservation of our soil. The people 
of the United States have paid for this equip- 
ment. They bought it to render a public 
service. When its need for that purpose (the 
prosecution of the war) has passed, there 
seems to be no reason why it should not be 
used to serve a further public purpose. Under 
the terms of this bill, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be authorized to requisition 
“so much of this equipment as might be 
suitable for use in carrying out erosion con- 
trol and soil- and water-conservation work.” 

The effect is to transfer title from the War 
or Navy or other department to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is then authorized to make the equip- 
ment available to “soil conservation, drain- 
age, irrigation, grazing, and other districts 
and public bodies organized under State laws 
with power to promote and carry out soil- 
and water-conservation operations and re- 
lated purposes.” 

In a letter dated June 1, 1945, addressed 
to Hon. JoHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., chairman, 
Committee on Agriculture, the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, Hon. Marvin Jones, stated in 
regard to this bill: 

“Large amounts of equipment and mate- 
riais will be required in establishing sound 
soil and water conservation in the United 
States. The Soil Conservation Service esti- 
mates, for example, that 100,000,000 acres of 
land need terraces or diversions; 40,000,000 
acres are in need of improved or new drain- 
age; 10,000,000 acres need repair or improve- 
ment of farm irrigation systems; 376,000 soil- 
saving dams are needed; about 1,000,000 
acres of stream banks should be stabilized; 
and 1,200,000 stock-water developments 
(ponds, springs, etc.) should be built. It is 
estimated that farmers may be expected to 
meet, through private contractors and other- 
wise, only approximately 70 percent of the 
total equipment needs. 

“The establishment of these and other 
needed conservation practices is clearly in the 
public interest. It would also be in keeping 
with the purposes expressed by the Congress 
in Public, 46, Seventy-fourth Congress, to pro- 
vide for the protection of land resources from 
soil erosion and for other purposes. 

“All but two States have State soil conServa- 
tion districts laws. Already 1,245 districts 
have been organized including approximately 
€88,0C0,000 acres and over one-half the farms 
of the Nation. Experience has shown that 
where districts have had available some 
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equipment and materials: (1) They have 
made these serve the initial needs of a large 
number of farmers; (2) they have helped 
meet a need that the farmers could not have 
met otherwise; (3) they have created jobs for 
private contractors in many cases by demon- 
strating to a large number of farmers the 
effectiveness and practicability of conserva- 
tion practices, such as terracing, land level- 
ing, ditching, construction of farm dams and 
the like; (4) they have established stand- 
ards of high quality work which when fol- 
lowed by the farmers or private contractors 
result in most effective use of the resources 
put into the job; and (5) they have estab- 
lished the cost per unit of doing certain jobs 
by charging the farmers the actual cost of 
operations plus a charge to build up a re- 
placement fund—thus furnishing local ex- 
perience which both farmers and private 
contractors can consider in arriving at fair 
and reasonable prices. 

“Success in achieving these results rests 
upon districts being able to secure the in- 
itial complement of equipment and mate- 
rials. Since the State laws, in all but two 
States, provide no powers of assessment for 
soil-conservation districts, their cash pur- 
chases can be expected to meet only a small 
portion of their needs. If these needs can be 
more nearly met, not only would accelerated 
progress of the district programs result but 
it would afford large markets and consequent 
employment in postwar years arising from 
the replacement of such initial equipment, 
since the district by renting equipment to 
the farmers can accumulate funds for pur- 
chasing its replacement. 

“We believe that the use of surplus equip- 
ment and materials in soil- and water-con- 
servation work would result in great pub- 
lic benefit and that some provision for such 
use should be made.” 

It is true that the War Food Adminis- 
trator stated that the Bureau of the Budget, 
which last year had approved an identical 
bill, did not at this time approve the bill 
as a result of “the position taken by the 
Surplus Property Board,” but on June 9, 1945, 
the Chairman of that Board wrote to the 
author of this bill, as follows: 

“I have your letter of June 4, 1945, enclos- 
ing a copy of H. R. 538. This is the measure 
which you introduced and is in substantially 
the form of a bill which I introduced in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and its purpose is 
the same _ I note that you wish some com- 
ment from me with reference to the 
measure. You speak of a favorable report 
from the Department of Agriculture and of 
objections by the Bureau of the Budget. 
There was no report accompanying the bill 
which you transmitted to me, and I do not 
know what viewpoint was taken. You speak, 
however, of your understanding that the 
objections of the Bureau of the Budget are 
based upon their interpretation of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944. 

“You will have in mind, I am sure, that I 
am heartily in accord with the purposes and 
goals of the proposed legislation, and I do 
not see how it would be inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Surplus Property Act. 
On the contrary, it would seem to strengthen 
the position of the Secretary of Agriculture as 
a claiming agency under the provisions of the 
Surplus Property Act. The principal dif- 
ference would be in the matter of compensa- 
tion for the property. 

“As you recall, the Surplus Property Act 
created two priority groups as claimant 
agencies for property declared surplus to the 
needs and responsibilities of owning agencies. 
Section 12 (a) of the act enjoins the Board 
to facilitate the transfer of surplus property 
from one Federal agency to another, and gives 
this type a first priority over all other pro- 
visions. The act also defines a Government 
agency as any ‘executive department, board, 
bureau, commission, or other agency in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government, 
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or any corporation wholly owned by the 
United States.’ The same section 12 enjoins 
all Government agencies to continuously con- 
sult records of surplus property available and 
try to fill their requirements from this prop- 
erty, and also requires these Government 
agencies to submit to the Board estimates 
of their needs as necessary to promote the 
fullest utilization. It also gives a mandate to 
the Board to see that these Government 
agencies are acquiring surplus property to 
the fullest possible extent. Subsection (c) 
of section 12 requires that the disposal agency 
handling surplus property shall transfer it 
to the claiming agency ‘at the fair value of 
the property as fixed by the disposal agency 
under regulations prescribed by the Board, 
unless transfer without reimbursement or 
transfer of funds is otherwise authorized by 
law.’ You will note that under this subsec- 
tion (c) there is full authority for the pro- 
vision in your bill relative to compensation 
for transfer without reimbursemcnt or trans- 
fer of funds. 

“Section 13 of the Surplus Property Act sets 
up the second priority group as comprising 
States, political subdivisions thereof, and 
instrumentalities thereof and also certain 
tax-supported and nonprofit institutions. 
This, of course, would include soil-conserva- 
tion districts and irrigation districts and 
similar entities as you envision as the final 
recipients of the aid under your bill. While 
this group has a priority secondary to the 
Federal agency group, yet there is nothing in 
the Surplus Property Act which would pre- 
vent a claimant Federal agency from dispos- 
ing of the property after acquiring it in any 
manner carrying out their obligations and 
duties as such Federal agency. It would 
seem a reasonable conclusion, then, that 
while a bill to give this second group a pri- 
ority as a claimant equal to a Federal agency 
would run counter to the Surplus Property 
Act, yet it would seem equally clear that after 
a Federal agency has exercised its claimant 
priority, it would not contravene the purpose 
of the Surplus Property Act in that there 
is no duty or obligation on the part of the 
Board to follow surplus goods after they have 
been acquired by a proper claimant agency of 
the Government and determine whether they 
are violating the provisions of other laws in 
their disposition of the property after it be- 
comes subject to their ownership and control. 

“It would seem-to me that there is real 
merit in the purposes of your bill and I can- 
not see how it would hamper the administra- 
tion of the Eurplus Property Act. 

“With personal greetings, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Guy M. GILLETTE, 
“Chairman.” 


The committee recommends that at the end 
of line 9, page @, the bill be amended to strike 
out the period and by adding the words, “or 
deposit.” The effect of this amendment is 
simply to make perfectly clear the intent to 
transfer this equipment from one depart- 
ment of the Government to another without 
the necessity of the transfer, appropriation, 
or payment by any department of any Gov- 
ernment funds. The justification for the 
transfer should rest on the greater public 
benefit that will come from the use of the 
equipment for a public purpose. 

This legislation, by authorizing transfer of 
materials, equipment, and supplies which 
constitute surplus property under the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 to the Secretary of 
Agriculture without reimbursement, for the 
purpose of loaning or of granting the property 
to soil conservation, drainage, irrigation, graz- 
ing, and other districts and public bodies 
organized under State laws with powers to 
promote and carry out soil- and water-con- 
servation operations and related public pur- 
poses, will make available the needed initial 
complement of equipment and materials, the 
items that are beyond the resources of the 
individual farmer or district. The effect of 
the legislation will be to assure that these 
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items of equipment, materials, and supplies, 
already the property of the Government, wil] 
be continued in use on work of lasting public 
benefit. 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1274) to amend the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, to provide for an orderly transition 
froma war to a peacetime economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, to the 
committee amendment I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky will be stated, . 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 14, line 16, 
in the committee amendment, after the 
word “law”, it is proposed to insert “(as 
supplemented pursuant to section 703).” 

On page 15, it is proposed to strike out 
line 3, and insert the following: 

(A) the sum of the amount of any supple- 
mental compensation payable to him under 
authority of section 703, plus 26 times his 
weekly benefit amount. 


On page 15, between lines 17 and 18 it is 
proposed to insert the following new 
section: 


SUPPLEMENTING WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNTS 


Sec, 703. (a) Any agreement under sec- 
tion 702 may also provide that the compensa- 
tion payable to any individual with respect to 
unemployment occurring within’ any week 
during the reconversion period (whether such 
compensation is payable under the State 
law or pursuant to section 702) will be sup- 
plemented by any amount which, together 
with his weekly benefit amount under the 
State law, does not exceed $25 and does not 
exceed two-thirds of his previous weekly 
wage. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
previous weekly wage of an individval shall 
be deemed to be— 

(1) in any State in which such individual's 
weekly benefit amount is determined on the 
basis of wages in a selected calendar quarter, 
one-thirteenth of the wages used in making 
such determination; and 

(2) in any State in which such individual's 
weekly benefit amount is determined on some 
other basis, an amount determined by 4 
method agreed upon by the State unemploy- 
ment compensation agency and the Director. 


On page 16, line 13, after ‘““made’”, it is 
proposed to insert “and as supplemented 
pursuant to section 703.” 

Also it is proposed to renumber the 
present section 703 and succeeding sec- 
tions, and correct cross references to sec- 
tion numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have his amendments 
considered en bloc or separately? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to have them 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment restores to the bill the pro- 
vision for supplementing, in all the 


S:ates, the amounts payable for unem- 
ployment. compensation to the extent 
necessary to bring the uniform payment 
up to $25 a week for the duration of 26 
weeks provided in the bill. 
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I wish to recount very briefly the his- 
tory of legislation with respect to recon- 
version, as we have understood it and 
dealt with it in the Senate. 

The Senate will recall that more than 
a year ago the Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, 
of which the Senator From Georgia [Mr. 
Georce] is chairman, held extensive 
hearings on the whole problem of recon- 
version. More than a year ago there 
was reported to the Senate a bill dealing 
with the question of physical reconver- 
sion. The bill provided for prompt pay- 
ment of the amounts due to corporations 
which had cngaged in contracts for the 
manufacture of war materials. It pro- 
vided for aid to what we called small 
business corporations. When that bill 
was brought up on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, I recall that the question of the 
human element involved in reconversion 
was raised, and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. VANDENBERG! and the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. GeorcE] and_I, as 
well as other Senators, said that while 
we did not in that bill deal with the hu- 
man element of reconversion, we 
pledged ourselves to deal with it imme- 
diately upon the reconvening of Con- 
gress, which was to be in the fall of 1944. 
We recognized. the deficiency of that bill 
in dealing with the human element of 
reconversion. We reconvened, and I be- 
lieve we reconvened in good faith, with 
the purpose of undertaking to deal with 
the individual, human elements involved 
in reconversion which are not of less im- 
portance than the financial and physical 
reconversion of our wartime economy. 
The committee held hearings on the sub- 
ject. During those hearings State or- 
ganizations, governors, and representa- 
tives of governors came before the com- 
mittee and presented a situation which 
I think I may say changed the view of 
the Committee on Finance. We had 
said we would deal with the problem as 
anational problem. State organizations 
and State administrations presented 
facts showing that they had in their 
treasuries reserves sufficient to deal with 
unemployment and unemployment com- 
pensation within the States, and that 
showing probably caused a change in the 
attitude of the committee and the atti- 
tude of the Congress upon that subject. 

The result was that what we got 
through the Senate at that time was a 
measure which only provided that the 
Federal Government would loan to the 
State governments whatever amounts 
might be necessary to supplement their 
payments for unemployment compensa- 
tion from the period of the expiration of 
their term of duration, so that there 
might be what we call financial stability 
and solvency in the State unemployment 
compensation funds. 

_Now we are confronted with a situa- 
tion which, it seems to me, presents what 
I feel very strongly is a national obliga- 
tion and a national condition. In his 
message to the Congress, President Tru- 
man recommended that we supplement 
State provisions so that there would be a 
maximum of $25 a week for a maximum 
Period of 26 weeks of unemployment com- 
pensation. When the Finance Commit- 
lee took up the matter and held hear- 





ings, the same State organizations, 
either through representatives of the 
governors or through representatives of 
the State unemployment compensation 
agencies, came before the committee and 
took the position that this problem was 
not a Federal one, that there was no 
Federal obligation involved in it, that it 
was entirely’ a State proposition, and 
that the States as a whole had in their 
treasuries sufficient reserves, which had 
been conserved during the war period, 
to meet the obligation of the States, un- 
der their laws, to provide for unemploy- 
ment compensation under the provisions 
of their laws, and that therefore the Fed- 
eral Government should keep its hands 
off the question of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The original bill introduced by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Kit- 
GORE] provided for integrating the un- 
employment compensation laws of all 
the States with the objective of providing 
for benefits of $25 a week, as a maximum 
as recommended by the President, for a 
maximum period of 26 weeks. During 
the consideration of the bill in the com- 
mittee, provision for the supplementa- 
tion of the amount paid per week was 
entirely eliminated. In other words, the 
committee decided by majority vote that, 
without regard to the differences in the 
weekly compensation of unemployed per- 


sons, without regard to the restrictions © 


imposed by State laws or State adminis- 
trative agencies, there should b2 no addi- 
tion to the weekly compensation pro- 
vided for in the States to be received by 
any unemployed person. The commit- 
tee did decide, and in the bill it is so 
provided, that there should be added to 
the period provided in the State law 
compensation, based upon the laws of the 
State, up to 26 weeks. 

The amendment which I have offered 
provides that in addition to the 26 weeks’ 
duration provided in the State laws, 
which, of course, vary as to terms, there 
shall also be provided a payment in sup- 
plementation of the State payment for 
unemployment compensation an amount 
sufficient to make the weekly allowance 
$25 instead of whatever the amount may 
be under the laws of the State. In other 
words, if the State allows $16 a week, the 
amount shall be supplemented by the 
Federal Government so as to make the 
compensation $25 a week, with a provi- 
sion that in any case there shall not be 
allowed more than two-thirds of the 
amount of the wage received during a 
basic period. 

Mr. President, I feel very strongly that 
during the reconversion period, during 
the period of readjustment from war to 
peace, we cannot escape our obligation 
as a nation to those who, without any 
fault of their own but because of con- 
ditions over which they had no control, 
find themselves -unemployed. 

I believe it is accurate to state that in 
all the States the question of the need 
is not a test of the right to receive un- 
employment compensation. In all the 
States there is recognized the right of 
every unemployed person, whether needy 
or not, to receive a stipulated amount, de- 
pending upon the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the law of the State by 
the State authorities. 
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Mr. President, I happen to be one of 
those who believe that the question of 
unemployment in America, and the ques- 
tion of unemployment compensation in 
America, is a problem which must appeal 
to the entire people of the United States. 
The President of the United States recog- 
nized it as such when he recommended to 
Congress, before we adjourned for our 
recess in July, that we should take into 
consideration the entire problem and 
provide for a maximum of $25 a week for 
a maximum period of 26 weeks. During 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Finance in ‘connection with this bill, 
which was introduced by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Kincore], we 
heard testimony with regard to the prob- 
abilities of unemployment during the 
next year or two in the United States. 
No one has the last word on that subject. 
No one can be meticulously accurate with 
respect to the number of workers who 
may be unemployed, whether men or 
women, at any given time during the re- 
conversion period. Therefore, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate are compelled to take 
what I might call a general average of 
the estimates of unemployment. They 
range all the way from low unemploy- 
ment through medium unemployment to 
high unemployment. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr.°GeorcEe] has given to the 
Senate an estimate of the cost of this bill 
as reported by the committee on low, 
medium, and high unemployment. 

The committee decided to strike com- 
pletely out of the bill all the provisions 
which added to the weekly compensation 
of unemployed persons any Federal sup- 
plementation of the amount which they 
receive each week from the States, but 
the committee also decided to add to the 
duration of the time during which unem- 
ployment compensation might be re- 
ceived, to be. paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States, amounts sufficient 
to increase the duration in the States, 
whatever such duration might be, 
whether 14 weeks, 16 weeks, 20 weeks, 
or any other number of weeks. The 
payments would carry the unemployed 
up to a maximum of 26 weeks. 

Mr. President, according to our pledges 
made more than a year ago on the floor 
of the Senate, we obligated ourselves, 
insofar as we could, to provide for the 
prompt paymeat by the Federal Govern- 
ment of whatever might be due to pri- 
vate corporations upon the termination 
of their contracts in order to aid them in 
reconversion. Not only did we provide 
that we would make loans out of the 
Federal Treasury to what we call smail 
business in order to enable it to reconvert 
and to begin anew the production of 
goods for the people of the United States, 
but we pledged ourselves, as I conceived 
it—I was one of those who did so—that 
as soon as Congress reconvened we would 
deal with the problem of the human ele- 
ment involved in reconversion. It is in 
part because of that pledge that I offer 
this amendment today. 

The State of Vermont did not declare 
war against Japan; the State of Ken- 
tucky did not declare war against Japan; 
the State of Pennsylvania did not de- 
clare war against Japan; and no other 
State declared war or could have de- 
clared war against Japan, or Germany, 
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or any other nation. War was either de- 
clared or accepted as a status already in 
existence by the Congress of the United 
States representing all the people of the 
United States, as only it could do. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no idea of en- 
tering into a debate on this point, but I 
cannot sit here and not mention the fact 
that the Legislature of the State of Ver- 
mont did, by vote, recognize that the 
United States was in a state of war be- 
fore the United States declared that it 
was so, because the State of Vermont 
wanted to pay its National Guard the 
additional per diem or monthly pay to 
which they would be entitled whenever 
the United States was in a state of war. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 
What I had in mind was that no State 
could declare war against a foreign coun- 
try, that it was a national action. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I recognize that, but 
when the Senator said the State of Ver- 
mont did not declare war, I wanted to 
set the record straight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I congratulate Ver- 
mont on being a little ahead of the Con- 
gress of the United States in that regard. 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There was one 
point in the Senator’s chronology which 
I think he should have amplified for the 
sake of the record of the Senate, but he 
undoubtedly forgot to do so. He said 
that pledges were made on the floor of 
the Senate a year ago, after we com- 
pleted consideration of the contract ter- 
mination bill, that we would promptly 
deal with the problem of the human ele- 
ment. I remind the Senator that, so far 
as the Senate is concerned, we did try 
to redeem that pledge forthwith. We 
passed a bill which included many of the 
features of the pending bill, which pro- 
vided compensation for Federal em- 
ployees, which provided compensation for 
maritime workers, which provided mi- 
gratory transportation. We went a very 
long way in that direction, but we collided 
with an immovable body at the other end 
of the Capitol. It is not to be said 
that we did not make a vesy sturdy effort 
to redeem the obligation to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 
What I had in mind was that after we 
made our pledges on the floor of the 
Senate, and the Committee on Finance 
began hearings and presented a situa- 
_ tion which probably we had not contem- 
plated in our pledges here, the Committee 
on Finance, and evidentiy the Senate, 
were persuaded by the State authorities 
that we should not go so far as we had 
pledged ourselves to go. When we were 
finding reasons why we should enact 
the reconversion bill for corporations and 
for the physical reconversion of prop- 
erties, we were not dealing with the 
human element, and we pledged our- 
selves to deal with it later, when Congress 
reconvened. I think we made the pledge 
in good faith, but the Committee on 
Finance was persuaded by the State ad- 
ministrations that they had ample funds 


and were amply qualified to deal with 
the subject. To that extent we modified 
the bill we had even reported to the 
Senate. It was modified and watered 
down considerably at the other end of 
the Capitol. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further 
question? , 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator re- 
fers to the contract termination bill 
constantly as having been passed for the 
corporations. Would not the Senator 
upon reflection agree that the contract 
termination bill was of utterly vital im- 
portance to labor and to every factor 
involved? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with that. 
I was for the bill. I supported it actively 
in the committee and on the floor of the 
Senate, and in anything I said I would 
not in any way wish to reflect upon the 
sincerity of any Senator who was for the 
bill. But, in explanation of the fact 
that we were not including in the bill 
what we then termed the human element 
of reconversion because of the emer- 
gency, we pledged ourselves to deal with 
it a little later. As I recall, I think we 
were on the verge of a sort of recess, 
and we promised to deal with it when we 
got back, and we started out to do so. 
Then the State administrations came 
before the committee and presented the 
facts with respect to their reserves for 
unemployment compensation, and the 
committee as a whole promptly changed 
its views with regard to its original feel- 
ing of obligation as a national obligation, 
by providing only for lending money to 
the States when they ran out of money 
before the expiration of the term of 
duration under which they could 
pay unemployment compensation. Even 
that was objected to at another place. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
quite correct. My only thought was 
that I was sure the Senator would not 
care to associate himself with the preju- 
dicial criticisms wiich have been con- 
stantly leveled at the Senate, that we 
were thinking only about the corpora- 
tions when we passed the contract termi- 
nation legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I join in the 
thought that at that time we felt we 
were compelled to deal with an emer- 
gency which seemed just around the 
corner. We all felt we had to deal with 
the problem, and that we were not in a 
position at that moment to deal with 
the other problem, but we did pledge 
ourselves to deal with it immediately 
upon the reconvening of Congress, and 
when we reconvened, a new situation was 
presented to the committee and to the 
Senate in regard to an element which 
we had not previously considered. I 
think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Since the Senator has 
mentioned small business, should it not 
also be said that his observation is ap- 
plicable to small business? Iam amem- 
ber of the Small Business Committee, 
and it has always been my desire to co- 
operate and help to get loans for small 
business where justified as the Senator 
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has said, and that has been our function 
and purpose, but in so doing it was not 
only our desire to help those who went 
into business, but it was just as important 
to create labor and work in connection 
with the new business, and in helping to 
rehabilitate an old business which might 
need aid. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, they were 
all associated. In other words, the ex. 
tent to which we aided business, big or 
little, we helped employment, and there- 
fore encouraged the desire of all of us to 
provide, so far as Government could do 
so, for a condition, economical and oth- 
erwise, which would encourage and pro- 
vide for employment of labor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, wi]! 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have had several 
inquiries from my State regarding the 
proposed Federal legislation of which the 
Senator from Kentucky has. made a 
study. The State of Washington is fore- 
most in unemployment compensation 
legislation. It pays $25 a week for 26 
weeks to all who qualify. How would 
the pending bill affect payments in the 
State of Washington; which pays the 
maximum which is provided for? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, in the 
State of Washington or any other 
State—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ours is the only 
State which provides the maximum, as 
I understand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In any State in 
which-the maximum of 26 weeks’ dura- 
tion is provided for, and where $25 a 
week is provided for, the amendment I 
offer would have very little effect, but, 
so far as I know, Washington is the only 
State in the Union which provides for 
a maximum of 26 weeks and a maximum 
of $25 a week. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The bill would have 
little or no effect in our State? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would have little or 
no effect, probably, but in my opinion 
that should not prejudice anyone against 
it, because in the 47 States which have 
not been as liberal as the State of Wash- 
ington, there should be provision not only 
for a maximum of 26 weeks, but a maxi- 
mum of $25, and we should not militate 
against that. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Washington and the State of 
Washington on beins more liberal in that 
regard than any other State of the Union. 

Mr. KILGORE and Mr. LUCAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield; and 
if so, to whom? : 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. In line with what was 
suggested by the distinguished Senator 
from Washington, is it not a fact that 
the money which is paid out for unem- 
ployment compensation is derived from 
pay-roll taxes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. And a large part, if 
not all, of the pay-roll tax eventually is 
paid out of the United States Treasury, 
and States, like the State »f Washington, 


_ which were foresighted and progressive, 


were able to build up their funds to meet 
the situation by increasing the pay-ro!l 
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taxes to such an extent that they were 
able to take care of unemployment pay- 
ments. Whereas other States which were 
not so farsighted left their pay-roll taxes 
at a very low figure, and as a result did 
not build up the necessary reserve. Is 
not that a fact? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a fact. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I confess I am not alto- 
gether familiar with the amendment cf- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We discussed the 
amendment in the Finance Committee. 
The effect of the amendment I have of- 
fered is that there shall be a supple- 
mentation out of the Treasury of the 
United States, in those States which do 
not pay up to $25 a week, of a sufficient 
amount to make the maximum $25 a 
week for unemployed persons according 
to the recommendation of the President 
in his message to the Congress. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was sure that that was 
what the amendment provided. In line 
with what the Senator from Washington 
has said, lam wondering how the amend- 
ment would affect a worker in his State 
who, for instance, was drawing unem- 
ployment compensaticn at the rate, we 
will say, of $16 a week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
speak a little louder, please? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Wash- 
ington |[Mr. Macruson] called attention 
to the fact that his State was the only 
State in the Union that had the maxi- 
mum benefit of $25 for 26 weeks. I am 
wondering how the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky would af- 
fect the worker who, under the laws of 
Washington, is drawing only, let us say, 
$16 a week as compensation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course there is a 
difference, as the Senator understands, 
from having attended the hearings be- 
fore our committee, between the maxi- 
mum amount that anyone can draw and 
the average payment of unemployment 
compensation a week. The amendment 
I have offered does not change the basis 
of payment according to the State laws, 
but it fixes the maximum under the in- 
terpretation of the State laws at $25 
instead of whatever the amount may be 
under the State laws. In my State it 
happens to be $16 a week for 20 weeks. 
We have provided in the bill that that 
may be extended for 26 weeks. My 
amendment provides that there may be a 
maximum of $25 above the $16 provided 
in the laws of my State, under the regu- 
lations and the operations of the laws 
of the State which determine, by reason 
of previous credits and previous employ- 
ment and previous wages and so forth, 
what any given person may be entitled 
to. But it provides also that in no case 
Shall the unemployed person receive 
more than two-thirds of the arhount he 
received as a salary in the base period 
provided in the law. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it not a fact that the 
worker who is receiving $16 a week under 
the unemployment compensation laws of 
Washington would be definitely benefited 
by the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 
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Mr. LUCAS. In other words, the 
worker who is entitled to the $25 would 
not be entitled to any benefit at all under 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the individual 
who was receiving $25, of course, would 
receive no benefit. But the individual 
who, under State law, by reason of credit 
or by reason of any other provisions of 
the law, is receiving only $16 or $20, 
would be benefited by my amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Up to the maxi- 
mum, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Up to the maximum, 
of course, always provided that what he 
receives is not more than two-thirds of 
the wage he received during the base 
period. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 
ator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. What would be the pro- 
cedure for getting this money to the un- 
employed person in a State? Would the 
State have to make application for the 
funds, and if the State declined to make 
the application for the funds, how could 
the unemployed person get the additional 
compensation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment, I 
will say to the Senator from Vermont, is 
framed purely on a voluntary basis. In 
the original Kilgore bill there was a man- 
datory provision with respect to addi- 
tional compensation, but my amendment 
is purely on a voluntary basis. Ifa State 
through its proper authorities decides 
that it cannot accept this additional 
compensation there is no way by which 
it can be forced upon the State. Asa 
result of the testimony of the commis- 
sioner, or whatever his title might be, 
from the State of Texas, representing 
the Texas unemployment compensation 
agency, who stated that there were a 
number of States in the Union which 
under their laws could not accept any 
additional payment without being com- 
pelled to reduce the amount of their State 
compensation by whatever amount they 
received from any other agency, and that 
some States would be compelled to deny 
compensation entirely to an unemployed 
person, the chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the Senator from 
Georgia, sent telegrams to all the States 
to determine whether under their laws 
they could accept this additional pay- 
ment. I think out of the 48 States some 
24 or 25 replied either that the amount 
by which the Federal Government sup- 
plemented the payment would have to be 
reduced or subtracted from the State 
payment, or that the unemployed person 
could not receive any State payment at 
all. With practically half of the States 
having replied that they would either 
have to subtract the amount from the 
State compensation or deny altogether 
State compensation, the committee felt 
that under that situation it would go no 
further than adding to the maximum 
duration of the period during which un- 
employed persons could draw compensa- 
tion, and that that additional period 
would be paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

My amendment is voluntary. It does 
not require any State to agree to accept 


I thank the Sen- 
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the additional compensation. But if 
there are 24 States, or any number of 
States, which under their own interpre- 
tation of their own laws cannot accept 
it, personally, I feel that other States 
which can accept it and will accept it 
ought not to be denied the opportunity 
to do so simply because there may be in 
some States laws which prevent it. 

Furthermore, the adoption of my 
amendment may induce legislatures to 
be called into extra session by the gov- 
ernors of the States in order that they 
may provide iaws amending theif own 
State laws which would obviate that diffi- 
culty and enable their own unemployed 
to receive, under this amendment, the 
maximum of $25 a week. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, a good many 
States have called special sessions of 
their legislatures for less reason than the 
one now under discussion. I recall that 
most of the States were obliged to call 
extra sessions of their legislatures to take 
advantage of the Social Security Act 
when it was first enacted by the Con- 
gress. Suppose States should call extra 
sessions of their legislatures to adopt 
legislation which would enable them to 
take advantage of the proposal contained 
in the Senator’s amendment, would it 
be possible for the Federal Government, 
then, to make contributions to the State 
treasury or to the State unemployment- 
compensation agency, and then have the 
money passed on to the unemployed per- 
sons in the usual manner? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The theory is that an 
agreement will be entered into between 
the State unemployment authorities and 
the Federal Government under which 
the amount may be paid by the State 
and the State will be reimbursed by the 
Federal Government for whatever the 
amount may be, so as to enable the State 
to carry out the provision without any 
hiatus as between either the amount it 
pays or the duration of the time, so that 
any State that is willing to or can agree 
to accept this additional compensaticn, 
either in the form of an extension of 
time or an increase in the amount, may 
proceed and make the payment and be 
reimbursed by the Federal Government 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr, AIKEN. And there would be no 
change in the present procedure of the 
States in making the payments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There would be no 
change in the present procedure. Really, 
there would be no effective change in 
the State law. Payments would be made 
under the provisions of the State law. 
We provided in the bill for an extension 
of the time. In my State the extension 
would be from 20 to 26 weeks. In other 

tates it would be from 16 weeks to 26 
weeks. The extension would vary in the 
different States. We made the provision 
160 percent of the time provided in the 
State laws, so as to approximate 26 weeks, 
because without such a provision some 
States would not receive the extension 
to 26 weeks. It would be 24 weeks, 22 
weeks, or some other figure. So we made 
it in the bill 160 percent, so as to approxi- 
mate 26 weeks in all the States. My 
amendment simply adds to the amount 
paid during that period of 26 weeks suffi- 
cient unemployment compensation from 
the Federal Treasury to provide, urder 
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the regulations of the State laws, a maxi- 
mum of $25, or two-thirds of the wage 
received by the unemployed persons dur- 
ing the base period fixed under the State 
law. 

Mr. McMAHON,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. AsTI recall, Mr. Wil- 
liams, from Texas, started the discus- 
sion as to the meaning of the disquali- 
fication statute. It seems to be identical 
in all the States, but it is very differ- 
ently interpreted. Does the Senator 
know whether or not the Governor of the 
State of Texas has overruled Mr. Wil- 
liams in his interpretation of the Texas 
law? It will be remembered that Mr. 
Williams said that in Texas the amount 
which was paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to be deducted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Frankly, I do not 
know whether the Governor of Texas has 
overruled the decision of Mr. Williams or 
not. Mr. Williams presented to the com- 
mittee his view, that if we adopted the 
bill providing for an addition out of the 
Federal Treasury to the amount provided 
by the State law, that addition would 
have to be deducted from whatever was 
paid by the State government. In that 
connection, in my judgment the laws 
adopted by the various States did not 
contemplate this situation in the remot- 
est degree. 

Mr. McMAHON. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What they were at- 
tempting to do was to prevent duplica- 
tion of payments in the States from 
various agencies. A man might be draw- 
ing compensation from the State, and 
at the same time drawing compensation 
from some other agency within the 
State, which would duplicate the pay- 
ments which he might receive. In my 
judgment no one contemplated the emer- 
gency in which we now find ourselves. 
No one contemplated the possibility that 
the Federal Government would recognize 
this as a national problem, in view of the 
fact that under the influence and per- 
suasion of the Federal Government mil- 
lions of people went from place to place 
as a patriotic duty to help out in the 
various war plants. I do not believe it 
was contemplated that we would be faced 
with the problem of dealing with this 
subject as a national question, and un- 
dertaking to provide a maximum of uni- 
formity. Take two men in Detroit, work- 
ing at the same machine, one of them 
living in Kentucky and the other in Ar- 
kansas. When they returned to their 
respective States they might receive an 
entirely different compensation for un- 
employment from that which they would 
receive if we undertook to establish a 
uniform maximum for payment of un- 
employment compensation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will th2 Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator leaves that point, I happen to have 
the record before me, and I thought per- 
haps the Senator from Connecticut 
would like to have specific reference to 
the Governor of Texas. He is quite cor- 
rect in his statement. Governor Coke 
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Stevenson replies that Federal supple- 
mentary payments under the Kilgore bill 
would not result in payments by the 
Texas Unemployment Compensation 
Commission being partially or wholly re- 
duced by the amount of the payment 
from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I had not seen that 


‘reply. Of course, that contradicts the 


statement of Mr. Williams before the 
committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is in con- 
tradiction of the viewpoint of Mr. Wil- 
liams. : 

Mr. McMAHON. To my way of think- 
ing, it points out how spurious the inter- 
pretation of the statute of disqualifica- 
tion has been by the 20 authorities who 
have answered that it would make nec- 
essary a mandatory reduction. I pre- 
dict that if the Senator’s amendment is 
adopted, there will be plenty of special 
assistants to the Governors, in the way 
of retired Supreme Court judges, who 
will render opinions to the effect that 
such payments can be received without 
the necessity for one penny reduction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, 
under the terms of the laws of many of 
the States, an interpretation could be 
rendered on either side of the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I complete the record? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG,. Inasmuch as I 
associated myself with the Senator from 
Kentucky in getting the record straight 
with respect to Texas, I should like to 
disassociate myself from his observation 
that all the opinions rendered officially 
by the governors and the attorneys gen- 
eral of their States are spurious. I 
attach the same validity to them that I 
insist upon attaching to the opinion of 
the attorney general of Texas. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not use the 
word “spurious.” I assume that all the 
attorneys general and all the Governors 
have been sincere in their replies, which 
were probably made on the spur of the 
moment. I doubt whether many of 
them had given any previous consid- 
eration to the question. The laws of the 
States were enacted for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason and to accomplish an en- 
tirely different purpose from that which 
we contemplate in this legislation. They 
were called upon by the committee to 
render a rather sudden opinion with 
respect to the interpretation of their 
laws. I believe that their interpreta- 
tions would be entitled to some modifi- 
cation based upon further deliberation 
on the subject. When the Congress of 
the United States calls upon an attorney 
general to render an opinion on the spur 
of the moment, I should not call such an 
opinion spurious or insincere. Far be it 
from me to do that. They thought they 
were required to answer on the spur of 
the moment. Such opinions might be 
regarded as curbstone opinions rather 
than spurious opinions. 

Mr. McMAHON., I accept the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, if I used the word 
“spurious.” I think the point is well 
taken. Such an opinion would be a 
curbstone opinion. However, I suspect 
that the wish was father to the thought. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I think 
we must take into consideration the fact 
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that all the testimony which came from 
the States and the State administrators 
and the State unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies was una in the rec. 
ommendation that the Federal Govern. 
ment keep its hands entirely off this 
whole problem. That was the theme 
song of all of them. I can understand 
that theory and that approach to the 
subject, and I do not in any way impuen 
their sincerity, If I were a State officer 
in charge of unemployment compensa. 
tion in a State, I might take the same 
view—I am not saying that I would or 
would not—but the unemployment sit- 
uation in the United States is not a situa. 
tion which applies simply to one State. 
It is a national problem, as I see it, and, 
sooner or later, we, as Members of Con- 
gress, if we stay here long enough, will be 
compelled to meet head-on the problem 
whether we regard unemployment as a 
national problem or whether we are go- 
ing to divide ourselves into 48 airtight 
compartments and decide to deal with it 
on the basis of what we can do with it 
in our own States. 

As I said a while ago, no State created 
this problem. No State declared war, 
No State induced men or women within 
its borders to go elsewhere and work in 
war plants in California or Detroit or 
Akron or anywhere else. It was the Fed- 
eral Government that caused this situa- 
tion by creating a war condition which 
we could not avoid; and when we began 
to consider the drafting of men into the 
Army and the Navy and when induce- 
ments were held out to men and women 
to go from one place to another to seek 
employment to carry out the program of 
the Government to provide the instru- 
ments of warfare, we recognize no State 
lines. People from all States engaged in 
such work. Men who were unable to 
serve in the Army by reason of physical 
disability or other restrictions and 
women and people of all classes went into 
war work. Perhaps some of them were 
induced by higher wages, but that is not 
altogether a consideration which we de- 
test. Others were actuated by the desire 
to aid in the war effort; they got a cer- 
tain satisfaction out of the fact that they 
were helping to produce the things with 
which their sons would be able to fight 
the enemy. We regarded all that as a 
national problem. 

Now when the war is over and when the 
millions of people who have migrated 
from one section of the country to an- 
other to help in the war effort find 
themselves confronted with unemploy- 
ment during this temporary period—and 
it is a temporary period; we have made 
provision for the bill to terminate on the 
30th of June 1947, which is about 21 
months from now—the problem should 
be ~egarded as one which faces the Na- 
tion as a whole. I do not see how we can 
escape that view of it; frankly, I do not. 
While the committee decided, under the 
influence of the State representatives, 
that the States had sufficient money to 
deal with the problem, because of thei! 
reserves which had been accumulated 
during the war period, because of [ull 
employment and the fact that the States 
have not been required to pay out the 
money for unemployment compensation 
in their treasuries, inasmuch as evcly- 
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one was employed as a result of the war, 
vet I say to the Senate that if it is a 
national responsibility to provide an ex- 
tension of the time or duration of the 
payment of benefits from whatever tirne 
is fixed by the State laws to a maximum 
of 26 weeks, it is no less a national re- 
sponsibility to supplement the payments 
unemployed persons shall receive during 
the 26 weeks. In other words, if we have 
a national obligation, as I see it, to add 
to whatever number of weeks was pro- 
vided for in the State law, in order to 
continue the payment of compensation, 
there is no difference between doing 
that and adding to the amounts which 
unemployed persons are to receive during 
that period of time. If the problem is 
entirely a State problem, if the Federal 
Government should keep its hands en- 
tirely off, then it is logical to defeat this 
bill entirely insofar as the extension of 
time is concerned, because I myself can- 
not justify an extension of the time dur- 
ing which compensation shall be paid 
and at the same time, on the ground of 
States’ rights, refuse to provide that dur- 
ing that time no additional compensation 
shall be paid to persons who are unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. MCMAHON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I wish to call the 
Senator’s attention to the statement of 
one of the witnesses which indicated a 
difference between increasing the 
amount and increasing the duration. 
The Senator will recall that one of the 
witnesses described the rates in some of 
the States as being slow starvation: In 
other words, by the bill which has been 
reported by the committee we would be 
increasing the period of slow starvation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I recall that 

some of the witnesses who came before 
the committee made such a statement. 
I think they probably did so in response 
to a question I asked regarding the dif- 
ference between increasing the amount 
paid during the time, whatever it might 
be, and extending the period of time, 
at the various rates paid by the States. 
I asked the witnesses which they would 
prefer. They said emphatically they 
would regard the extension of the time 
without any increase of compensation 
as a method of slow starvation. 
_ Mr. President, if the problem is a na- 
tional one—as I regard it, because it was 
created by action of the National Gov- 
ernment, by a war condition which was 
national, not local—for the life of me I 
cannot see the distinction, either techni- 
cally or locally or from the standpoint of 
the rights of any State, between extend- 
ing the time beyond the period provided 
in the State laws and increasing the 
amounts which shall be paid to unem- 
ployed persons during the time provided 
for in the State laws, as provided by the 
amendment I have offered. 

I regard the problem as a national one. 
I shall not go into the question whether 
ultimately we must face this situation as 
a Nation, although personally I feel that 
the time is bound to come when we must 
consider this question from the stand- 
point of America as a whole. I feel that 
very deeply. I have felt it for a long 
time. I felt it when we inaugurated our 





social security law providing for old-age 
pensions and old-age assistance. I then 
regarded the problem as a national one. 
But I shall not go into that issue now. 
We may have to face it head-on some 
day, and whenever we do I shall be ready 
to meet it. 

I regard this situation as an emer- 
gency. Under the terms of the bill, it 
will end on the 30th of June 1947. Dur- 
ing that period of time, if I am correct in 
my analysis, we must deal with the prob- 
lem as a whole. There should be uni- 
formity, or as near uniformity as pos- 
sible. 

For instance, let us consider two men 
working on the same machine in Detroit, 
Mich., and receiving the same wages. 
Let us assume they went there as a pa- 
triotic duty, and that they could not en- 
ter the armed services because of physi- 
cal or other reasons; or let us assume, to 
take a selfish view of it, that they went 
there to improve their compensation, to 
receive higher wages. The result was 
that they aided the Government of the 
United States. They were induced, per- 
suaded, and urged to go there. So there 
they were, two men working on the same 
machine, receiving the same compensa- 
tion. Then the war ended or the con- 
tracts were terminated. One of the men, 
let us assume, went back to Kentucky 
with his family, if he had moved from 
there. The other man went back to Con- 
necticut with his family, if he had moved 
from there. Living conditions in those 
two States are not very different: In one 
State a man may draw a maximum of $16 
a week in unemployment compensation. 
In the other he may draw a maximum of 
$28 a week, I believe, under certain condi- 
tions and circumstances. . 

Mr. McMAHON. That is correct, pro- 
vided the man has three dependents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I understand it 
depends on the number of dependents a 
man has. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator identify those two 
States, so that we may have the benefit 
of that information? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly; I am not 
undertaking to confuse Senators as to the 
situation. In my State provision is made 
for the payment of $16 a week, as a maxi- 
mum, for 20 weeks. In Connecticut, I be- 
lieve possibly $28 a week is paid, if there 
are dependents. If there are no depend- 
ents, I think the payment is $22. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Michigan 
rate is $28. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I see. I was not 
speaking of Michigan, but I am glad to 
associate Michigan with Connecticut in 
that connection. I am simply seeking 
to illustrate the lack of uniformity and 
what I think is the injustice because of 
the lack of uniformity. If the problem 
is a national one, if we owe anything to 
unemployed people as a nation because 
we called them into service as a nation, 
then I think during this temporary re- 
conversion pericd we should deal with 
the problem as a national one, and in 
view of any inconsistencies or diver- 
gencies which may exist because of the 
differences between State laws, we 
should add a sufficient amount of money 
during the period of reconversion, which 
ends on the 30th of June 1947, to pro- 
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vide for a maximum of $25 a week, of 
course, subject to the laws of the States, 
including the laws providing for can- 
cellation and the elimination of persons 
from the unemployment rolls if they do 
not comply with the laws of the States. 
Such laws also vary. The laws of some 
States are very rigid with regard to get- 
ting off the rolls. In Michigan, I believe, 
a person must be available for a period 
of 72 hours from the time a job is found 
for him which would be regarded by the 
authority as suitable. If during those 
72 hours the unemployed person is not 
available, he goes off the list. In other 
words, if he has moved to Michigan from 
any other State, and is not in Michigan 
during the 72-hour period following the 
location of a job for him, he is elimi- 
nated. If he has gone back home, for 
example, he is eliminated providing that 
he has been determined to be available 
for the job. It is within the province of 
the State authorities to interpret the 
word “available.” 

The question of suitability is involved 


-in the laws of ail the States. In many 


cases war workers may have previously 
gone from the farms into some other 
occupation, such as into a factory. 
That may have taken place during the 
past 3 or 4 years and during that time 
they have become efficient in some other 
line than the one which they left. When 
they become unemployed it is up to the 
State authority to determine whether a 
particular job is suitable for the person 
involved. A man or woman who is 
seeking employment probably cannot, 
under the law, determine whether the 
job is suitable to him or whether it is in 
accordance with his qualifications. The 
determination of that question is within 
the State authority. The question is not 
one of whether the job suits the person, 
but whether it is suitable and appro- 
priate according to his qualifications. 
The State authorities have the right to 
determine whether the job is suitable. 
If they offer him an appropriate job 
under the determination which they 
make, a job which is in accordance with 
the applicant’s qualifications and ex- 
perience, and he does not accept it, 
either under the State law or under my 
amendment he would go off the roll. 
He is no longer registered. So all the 
protection which would seem to be 
necessary is provided in the State laws 
and in my amendment. 

Mr. President, I feel that we cannot 
consistently extend the time of the State 
laws for the duration of unemployment 
compensation and then say that because 
of the doctrine of States’ rights, or some 
other reason, we cannot increase during 
that time the amount which shall be re- 
ceived by the unemployed person. This 
measure is purely a temporary one and 
involves the reconversion period. I say 
that with no prejudice, because I voted 
for all the aid we could give to business 
during the reconversion period in order 
to help it get on its feet and reconvert 
its plants. I feel that we can do no less 
for the millions of people who will need 
help during the 6, 8, or 18 months, or 
whatever the time may be, up to the 30th 
of June 1947, which, when we began to 
consider this bill, was estimated to be 
21 months. We ought to be consistent 
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by adding sufiicient compensation under 
the restrictions and regulations of the 
States in order to enable unemployed 
persons to receive an adequate amount 
of compensation during the period of not 
to exceed 26 weeks. 

It has been argued that if we do this 
we will never end it. Such an argument 
is, in my judgment, an indictment of the 
courage and discretion of the Congress 
of the United States. We are dealing 
with an emergency which we ourselves 
have created. If we are willing to say 
that we do not have the courage to end 
the payment of compensation when the 
emergency is over, we are indicting the 
entire legislative process as well as the 
entire legislative theory. I do not be- 
lieve that the Congress of the United 
States would not have the courage to end 
this legislation at the time fixed in the 
bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did we not hear the 
Same argument advanced when the em- 
ployment services were taken over by the 
Federal Government? Have we not 
demonstrated earlier today that the Sen- 
ate had the courage to transfer the serv- 
ices back to the States from the Federal 
Government, even though the Senator 
from Kentucky objected to the action? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. The Senate 
had the courage to do it, if that is what 
the Senator calls courage. I am not 
certain that that is the proper term to 
be applied, but whatever the term may 
be, we did it. [Laughter.] It was done 
by probably a 2 to 1 vote. The Senate 
turned back to the States the employ- 
ment services. Iam not willing to admit 
that Congress is supine and does not have 
the courage to do what it thinks it should 
do when the proper time arrives. We 
have fixed June 30, 1947, as the termina- 
tion date cf this proposed legislation. I 
am not willing to say that when that time 
arrives the Congress will not have the 
courage to do what it conceives its duty 
to be. 

Mr. REED. I am sure that I will not 
be misunderstood when I suggest to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
that none of us require courage to 
“rough-house” with the able majority 
leader, [(Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not under- 
stand the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I said that it would not 
take any courage on the part of other 
Senators here to “rough-house” with the 
majority leader. We do so every once 
in a while. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say to the 
Senator from Kansas that if I were not 
now and then “rough-housed” with I 
would lose the affection and respect of 
the Senate. As a part of the legislative 
process I respect it and welcome it. 

Mr. REED. I agree with the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whether I like it or 
not, I get it. (Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I have said all I wish 
to say on this subject. I hope that my 
amendment will be agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: — 

8.397. An act to provide for the presenta- 
tion of medals to members of the United 
States Antarctic Exposition of 1939-41; and 

S. 1045. An act to provide for pay and al- 
lowances and transportation and subsist- 
ence of personnel discharged or released 
from the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard because of under age at the time of 
enlistment, and for other purposes. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak on a matter which is not 
directly before the Senate, but it is one 
which I feel is the concern of almost 
every citizen of the United States. 

During the last 2 days General Mac- 
Arthur has been widely charged with 
mixing politics with statesmanship. 
All Senators know that he made a state- 
ment last Monday to the effect that, un- 
less unforeseen factors should arise, 
within 6 months, the forces occupying 
Japan would probably be reduced to 
200,000 in number. General MacAr- 
thur had originally estimated that it 
would require 500,000 soldiers to occupy 
Japan under the circumstances then ex- 
isting. He later reduced the figure to 
400,000. Then after having actually 
occupied Japan, and learning more 
about the circumstances existing there, 
he indicated that 6 months hence 
200,000 men would do the job unless 
some unforeseen circumstances should 
arise in the meantime. 

I do not think it is becoming to the 
American press, the American public, or 
any individual citizen of this country 
under the circumstances, to criticize 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur in the face of 
his record. As a member of one of the 
Senate committees which visited with 
him in New Guinea, I had an opportunity 
to observe the difficult circumstances 
under which he and his soldiers were 
fighting. 

I recall that he was ordered by the 
President of the United States to leave 
Corregidor and Bataan and proceed to 
Australia. The first utterance he made 
to the Australian people upon his ar- 
rival there was, “I have been ordered by 
the President of the United States to 
leave my post, but I shall return.” 

Persons who know of the fight which 
Was waged by Douglas MacArthur, and 
the circumstances surrounding that 
fight, and who watched him go from Port 
Moresby in New Guinea up to Lae and 
Salamana through the Markham Val- 
ley, thence around Wewak and on to 
Hollandia, know what a smail amount of 
material he had to operate with, and 
are bound to realize that he was able to 
take his objectives with the loss of the 
fewest number of men of any general 
who had ever led American soldiers in 
war. 

Douglas MacArthur got his just re- 
ward from the President of the United 
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States when he was named by the Presj. 
dent to receive the surrender of Japan, 
Until he has gone through a surrender, 
as Wainwright had to surrender, and as 
MacArthur had to retreat from Bataan 
and Corregidor, no one can understand 
what a humiliation it is. On the porch 
of a little cottage in New Guinea, Mac. 
Arthur spoke of his inability up to that 
time to gc back to the Philippine Is. 
lands and relieve the Filipino people who 
had fought so bravely and against such 
tremendous odds, and he said, with tears 
in his eyes, that if he were not going to 
be able to go back, and if he were not 
going to be able to have the materials 
and the men with which to go back, he 
would have preferred to remain and suf- 
fer and perhaps to die with them. He 
had no thought of public office and no 
thought of interfering with the domestic 
affairs of the people of this country. 

MacArthur is a soldier. He was first 
in his class at West Point. He was the 
youngest Chief of Staff the American 
Army ever had. He was given the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross on the field of 
battle in France becausc General Per- 
shing issued an order to him, and then 
said, “I know you are going to carry this 
out,” so he took the Distinguished Service 
Cross from around his own neck and 
put it on the neck of Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. President, this view is not shared 
by all people in this country, but I believe 
Douglas MacArthur to be the greatest 
military genius ever produced by the 
United States. And there is nothing po- 
litical in that statement at all. 

General MacArthur knows the Japa- 
nese. He knows how to fight the Japa- 
nese, as he has proved. He knew how to 
plan @ campaign agvinst the Japanese, 
and for a long time he fought them with 
only the meager forces which were placed 
at his disposal. -Later the Navy and 
the Air Force were built up. I do not 
want a word I say to be taken as a 
criticism of any other arm of the service, 
or to take one iota of credit from Nimitz, 
or Halsey, or any other officer who has 
contributed to the campaign, but I can- 
not for the life of me understand why 
MacArthur should be criticized, now that 
he has occupied Japan, now that he has 
won after taking a big gamble, as he has 
said, perhaps the biggest gamble in his- 
tory, now that the Japanese Fleet is whol- 
ly destroyed, now that the Japanese Air 
Force is wholly destroyed. Pictures I 
have seen of Tokyo, Osaka, Hiroshima, 
Nagoya, and other cities, indicate that 
they are almost entirely destroyed. _ 

When the Japanese soldiers have their 
weapons taken from them, they cannot 
make war. MacArthur says that unless 
some unforeseen circumstance arises in 
the next 6 months he can occupy Japan 
with 200,000, presumably Regular Army 
soldiers. MacArthur implies—and he |s 
criticized for it—that perhaps some of 
the citizen soldiers who have fought s0 
long in those mean, dirty, hot, steaming 
jungles, against overwhelming odds, with 
little food and sometimes with no sup- 
port, can be relieved and sent home, per- 
haps. What is wrong with that? 

MacArthur fixes the figure at 200,000 
to occupy the home island: of Japa". 
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People do not seem to realize we are going 
to occupy Okinawa, Saipan, Tinian, 
Guam, and many other bases without 
which Japan could not reprepare for war 
unless we permitted her to do so, and 
it is inconceivable to me that anyone 
would suggest that we would permit 
Japan to make war again, or have the 
industries or the materials to enable her 
todoso. She has not the materials with 
which to make war now, and MacArthur 
would be the last man to advocate that 
we go away and leave Japan with in- 
sufficient policing or guarding to the 
point necessary, absolutely, to insure our 
victory, and there is no suggestion in the 
statement General MacArthur has just 
issued that he intends to do it. 

MacArthur knows as much about the 
Japanese as Chennault knew about the 
Chinese, if not more, and it is a sad 
commentary on American military per- 
formance that General Chennault was 
forced to leave China and lose face, 
when, in my opinion, he is the most dis- 
tinguished and beloved and most influen- 
tial American citizen who ever was in 
China. Yet the Army arranged to have 
someone else take his place at the first 
opportunity when he had something with 
which to fight. 

When our delegation was in China in 
1943, 4,000 tons of supplies with which 
to fight were being flown into China over 
the Burma hump. Chennault needed 
badly two squads of P-54’s with which 
to combat the Japanese air force. When 
the time came when 100,000 tons of sup- 
plies were getting through, a new com- 
mander, who knew nothing about con- 
ditions, was put in charge, and Chen- 
nault had to come home. The Ameri- 
can people do not understand, but an 
American soldier who is a commander, 
and who has authority, cannot continue 
to serve in Asia if he loses face. When 
the natives lose face, they kill them- 
selves. When an American offieer loses 
face, he has to come home; he cannot 
remain there. So Chennault had to come 
home, and now MacArthur, although 
playing a strong hand, is criticized in 
the American press, and widely among 
the public, for playing politics. 

When such a charge is made I wish 
to associate myself with the other side. 
I do not believe any such thing. It may 
be that the Japanese invasion should be 
conducted from the offices of some news- 
papers. Perhaps the generals should be 
taken out and the editors put in charge. 
It is like putting baseball umpires in the 
grandstands. There has been a great 
movement to put the umpires in the 
grandstands on the theory that they 
could call the plays better than on the 
field. It would never succeed. But we 
have in General MacArthur 4 military 
genius, one who has carried the long fight 
up through the Pacific islands to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, and he is now occupy- 
ing Japan, 

The President of the United States 
Said he welcomed the statement Mac- 
Arthur made. I have talked with him. 
It is said Congress is seething with de- 
mobilization ideas. We seethe all the 
time. It does not take a demobilization 
Problem to make us seethe. I recall 
Many occasions when we were seething 
more than we are now. I do not know 


of a single Member of the House or Sen- 
ate who does not want every mother’s 
son to be returned home at the earliest 
possible moment, and I do not know of 
any one of them who is not courageous 
enough to stand up and say that some 
of these places have to be occupied by 
American forces until the peace we have 
won is made secure. 

Mr. President, I wish to associate my- 
self on the other side of this criticism of 
Douglas MacArthur. First, I think he 
knows what he is doing. I think he is 
brave enough to do his duty, and if he is 
let alone, he will gloriously succeed. If 
he does not need more than 200,000, the 
rest of the men can be sent home. 

Occupying Japan is the Regular 
Army’s job. It is the job of those who 
make soldiering their career. That is 
their job. Douglas MacArthur wants to 
relieve some of those who have fought. 
Australia is concernea about his state- 
ment. Australia made a wonderful con- 
tribution to winning the victory. In the 
Pacific area, they made almost the total 
contribution of the British Empire. But 
if it had not been for Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and his meager forces, Australia 
would not be free today. 

MacArthur has made good in every- 
thing in which he has ever taken part. 
He has been superior, and as I have said, 
I wish to associate myself with the pub- 
lic opinion in the United States which 
approves of the good service of this out- 
standing inilitary genius the American 
people have produced. We educated 
him at the West Point Military Acad- 
emy. We operate that Academy in or- 
der to train soldiers, to teach men army 
strategy so that they can make plans for 
war and execute them. It is just too bad 
General MacArthur is accused of mixing 
in politics. I have an idea he had no 
thought of politics. He does understand 
justice, he knows what the men who 
have served their country are entitled 
to 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Speaking of the judg- 
ment MacArthur displayed, I should like 
to ask the Senator, with whom I totally 
agree, if it is not a fact that he went 
into Tokvo with odds of over a thousand 
to one against him, took possession of 
Tokyo, and has not had any difficulty 
whatsoever. That took courage and 
judgment did it not? 

Mr. CHANDLER. He occupied it, 
after he had made the plans for the oc- 
cupation. I applaud the President of 
the United States for having made the 
appointment. He could have appointed 
someone else. I have no doubt pressure 
was used on him to have him to appoint 
someone else, but he appointed Mac- 
Arthur. I commend him for it, and give 
him great credit, because I do not know 
of a man who could have done a better 
job. 

He has not had much trouble. When 
he gets the Japs wholly disarmed and he 
has in Japan 200,000 American soldiers 
fully armed, with warships completely 
surrounding the Japs, with airfields an 
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hour’s flying distance from Japan, and 
when the Japs are without any weapons 
I do not see how they are going to make 
much trouble for the American people. 

MacArthur was finally ordered cut of 
the Philippine Islands, though he felt 
he was bound to stay there and save the 
noble Philippine people, $0,000 of whom 
fought side by side with a few companies 
of American boys. I talked with 
“Skinny” Wainwright a few days ago, 
and he said, “MacArthur is a great gen- 
eral, a great genius.” MacArthur did 
not complain. He stayed there and suf- 
fered with his men, until finally ordered 
to leave the Philippines. 

Is anyone now justified in saying that 
MacArthur would not do everything hu- 
manly possible completely to prevent an 
opportunity from arising in the future 
for Japan again to do to the American 
people what she did when she started 
the war in the Pacific? I am willing to 
trust MacArthur. We have got to trust 
him. If we do not, we have no one else 
we can trust. The criticism we have 
heard lately cannot do any good. 

Of course, Mr. President, the War De- 
partment will have to revise its plans for 
sending the boys home. The War De- 
partment has revised its plans several 
times. There are some fellows down 
there who do not have anything else to 
do but to revise plans. [Manifestations 
of applause in the galleries.] If there 
ever comes a day when plans will not 
have to be revised many of those fellows 
will have to go,khome. [Laughter.] Let 
them revise the plans. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the judgment of 
General MacArthur is to be taken as - 
final—and the President has corrobo- 
rated the General’s statement as to the 
number of troops required in that thea- 
ter of the war—and if we can police 
Europe with the same number of men or 
less than the number proposed to police 
Japan, why should not the War Depart- 
ment revise their figures and revise them 
now, so the men in the Army may be de- 
mobilized as fast as can be? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I know the Presi- 
dent wants to demobilize the Army. I 
talked with President Roosevelt about 
demobilization of the Army before his 
death. I talked with President Truman 
since he became President of the United 
States, and I assert there is not anyone 
more anxious to-get the boys home than 
he is. 

Mr. WHERRY. He said so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But General Mac- 
Arthur, if let alone, will use thousands of 
Chinese and thousands of Koreans and 
thousands of ,our allies who are over 
there or who have not done very much 
fighting, and they can help out in the 
occupation of Japan once the Japanese 
soldiers are completely disarmed. 

Mr. President, I want to express my 
regret over much of the criticism we have 
recently heard. We have a way of build- 
ing up our heroes and then at the least 
provocation, and sometimes without any 
provocation, tear them down. We can 
do so for a good reason or a bad reason 
or no reason at all. Perhaps some in- 
dividuals are afraid that MacArthur will 
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come home pretty soon and receive a 
great welcome from the American people. 
That does not concern me, I have helped 
to welcome every one of our great heroes 
who have come back. The American 
people have a welcome in their hearts for 
every hero of this war. And every GI and 
everyone who has carried this burden 
during these tragic days is entitled to 
such a welcome. General Wainwright 
said he considered that the fine welcome 
he received in this country was e direct 
tribute to every one of the men who had 
suffered so much with him and who had 
endured so many hardships during those 
tragic days. 

Let General MacArthur come home, 
and then read the record, and a grateful 
country will give him his due. He de- 
serves the highest praise of the American 
people. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point an editorial entitled “Statesman 
MacArthur,” published in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune of September 18, 1945. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


STATESMAN MAC ARTHUR 


Throughout much of the war a group of 
MacArthur haters in this country and abroad 
sniped at the general. They said he didn’t 
understand modern combat, called him a 
braggart, and accused him of selfish concern 
for his own campaigns. Those of us who rose 
to his defense take justified pride in having 
done so, but in truth, it was not difficult to 
rally public opinion to his side. The American 
people instinctively recognized MacArthur's 
competence and, of course, the time came 
when nearly everybody saw that he was the 
only first-rank strategist that this war pro- 
duced among the generals on either side. 
There were other talented leaders, but his 
achievements with the most limited means 
marked him as among the great captains. 

Now the anti-MacArthur campaign is be- 
ing renewed in slightly different form. His 
management of the Japanese occupation is 
being criticized as too gentle, too consider- 
ate of Japanese sensibilities, too lacking in 
zeal for punishment of the men who led 
Japan into the war and were responsible for 
mistreatment of prisoners. 

In truth, MacArthur's handling of the 
occupation has been an_ extraordinary 
achievement. If what has taken place in 
Europe since the German surrender is to be 
regarded as the norm, then surely MacAr- 
thur must be credited with a masterpiece of 
statesmanship. 

When the German surrender came Allied 
armies were fully deployed on German soil 
and the German armies were already disin- 
tegrated in rout and surrender. Disarma- 
ment of the enemy was well advanced. 
There was no government left in Germany 
that had more than a tenuous claim to the 
loyalty of the army and the people. 

In Japan the situation was vastly more 
difficult for the victor. Japan still had mil- 
lions of well disciplined and well armed 
soldiers in the home islands and we had to 
start our occupation with a handful. Plans 
for this operation had to be improvised 
hastily on the basis of necessarily inadequate 
information on the state of mind of the 
Japanese. Quick decisions had to be taken. 
In spite of these dificulties, the occupation 
has proceeded smoothly, although at no time 
have there been as many American soldiers 
in. Japan as there were armed Japanese in 
the islands to cause trouble. The record is 
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truly an amazing one, particularly in view of 
the intensity of feeling which existed be- 
tween the Americans and the Japanese. 

In Europe the seeds of the next war are 
being sown. The Allied Armies have in- 
dulged in widespread looting at the expense 
of civilians a~d now the Russians are en- 
gaged in looting American military supplies. 
The German people are being told that noth- 
ing they may do can save them from perma- 
nent misery. The fact that the destruction 
of their economy will mean the disorganiza- 
tion of the economy of all Europe is obvious, 
but is being ignored. The armies of occupa- 
tion are eating up the food reserves, with 
all that that implies of hunger and pestilence 
in Europe in the months ahead. In short, 
the European occupation is calculated to 
prolong the era of hate, prolong the dis- 
organization, and to do everything that-can 
be done to create social unrest and abiding 
resentments. Conditions are being created 
which will necessarily extend the period of 
occupation into the indefinite future, be- 
cause, if the present policies are persisted in, 
the time will never come when the Allied 
forces can leave Germany without danger. 

The contrast with MacArthur’s Japan is 
striking. The Japanese have been given as- 
surances that they need only abandon their 
conquests, and their political superstitions, 
and disarm to be restored to national dignity 
and independence. The Japanese are show- 
ing clear signs of having accepted these 
terms in their hearts as well as in the formal 
paper of surrender. No doubt they have 
been helped in this direction by the assur- 
ance given the other day that if all goes well 
the occupation can be ended in a year, and 
by the later intimation from MacArthur him- 
self that in 6 months the occupation army 
can be reduced to 200,000 regulars. Needless 
to say, looting and other crimes against 
civilians by our forces have been effectively 
discouraged. The American Army is eating 
its own food, not that of a population already 
underfed. In short, MacArthur’s army is 
behaving with the decency and discretion 
which ought to be expected of an American 
Army. 

The result to date has been good. The 
Japanese disarmament is proceeding rapidly. 
The Japanese themselves are surrendering 
their men accused of war crimes to us. No 
needless provocations are being given to 
be remembered for generations to come and 
to demand revenge. 

Nevertheless, General MacArthur is being 
accused of incompetence. His course is be- 
ing condemned as a “kid glove policy.” 
That's pretty funny. It assumes that it is 
better to get what you want from the other 
fellow by socking him than by persuading 
him. The truth is that there was a time 
when we had to sock the Japs, and MacArthur 
did that. Now it is no longer necessary, 
but the general's critics want him to go on 
socking anyhow. It is odd that the people 
who are screaming loudest about MacAr- 
thur’s kid gloves are those who are most cer- 
tain that the era of universal peace is upon 
us. Maybe they think that peace is pro- 
moted by a victor nation throwing its weight 
around. 

We hope that General MacArthur will not 
be dissuaded from his sensible and states- 
manlike course by those who are clamoring 
against him. We hope so because this Na- 
tion has reason to take pride in his policy 
of decency; because he is supplying the 
world with an example of how the victor 
should behave toward the vanquished, and 
especially because, if he is allowed to have 
his way, the American Army will be brought 
home promptly. The pity is that his plan 
is not being followed in Europe. Because 
it isn’t, we ought to take our Army out of 
Europe at once, not only as a lesson to our 
allies, but also out of consideration for our 
soldiers in Europe and their families, 


Mr. WILEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, apropos of the remarks made 
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by the junior Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. CHANDLER], it appears from the 
morning papers that the President backs 
General MacArthur. I notice also that 
there is a release in the papers to the ef. 
fect that the President gives full backing 
to MacArthur’s Korean policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edj- 
torial entitled “Mac Knows What He’s 
Doing,” from the Washington Times- 
Herald of this morning, be printed in the 
Recorp following the insertion placed 
therein by the Senator from Nebraska, 

There being no cbjection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: c 

“Mac” KNows WHat He’s Doinc 

General MacArthur day before yesterday 
issued a statement which has thrown the 
State Department into something of a pet, 
What MacArthur said was that the allied 
occupation of Japan has gone with amazing 
smoothness to date; that it now seems most 
unlikely that large numbers of soldiers will 
be needed to occupy Japan for a long time 
to com; that the occupation force can per- 
haps be cut to 200,000 Regular Army men 
within 6 months, permitting “complete de- 
mobilization of our citizen Pacific forces 
which fought so long and so nobly through 
to victory.” 

ADVICE THAT ISN’T NEEDED 


Of course, we woultin’t put it past 
“Emperor Mac” to make such a statement 
with view to inducing the Japanese leaders 
and peoplc to be even more polite and co- 
operative toward the occupation forces than 
they have been up to now, in the hope of 
shortening the occupation. 

But whatever MacArthur’s reason for say- 
ing what he did say, the State Department 
is hardly the agency to tell MacArthur how 
to run his occupation show. That is a mili- 
tary job, primarily. 

The same goes for a lot of other people in 
this country who have appointed themselves 
advisers to MacArthur. Really, MacArthur 
has done remarkably well with the occupa- 
tion up to now, and does not seem to need 
much advice from anybody else. 

A couple of months ago Americans were 
gritting their teeth in expectation of invad- 
ing Japan, which would cost us perhaps a 
million casualties. It did not happen. We 
are now peaceably invading Japan, under 
MacArthur’s guidance. The Japanese people 
are agreeably surprised to find that our 
troops are not murderous rapists, as Japa+ 
nese propaganda had painted.them. No in- 
cidents between Jap citizens and American 
soldiers have been reported as yet. Japan's 
leaders, though undoubtedly hating their de- 
feat and hoping for revenge some day, are 
at this time cooperating with MacArthur. 

So let’s call off a lot of official and unofficial 
advice ‘rom this country to MacArthur. He 
is the man to whom the President entrusted 
the jol of occupying Japan. How about 
trusting him to handle that job at least as 
well as he handled the long haul from 
Australia to the Philippines to Okinawa to 
Japan? 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1274) to amend the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, to provide for an orderly transi- 
tion from a war to a peace time economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss briefly the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. WaG- 
NER] to the pending bill, and to state 
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that I differ, as does the Senator from 
New York also, with the position taken 
by the Senate Finance Committee in its 
preparation of the pending bill. 

Under the bill as reported by the com- 
mitte Federal workers and maritime 
workers would be paid under the laws in 
effect in the State in which they worked. 
The committee, I believe, based upon 
representations made to them by the 
Governors of the various States, some- 
times in contradiction to the representa- 
tions made by the attorneys general of 
the same States, has failed wholly to 
recognize the fact that the large work- 
ing centers incident to this war were 
built up by migrant workers, who in 
peacetime largely would have no place 
there. That applies to Federal and mar- 
itime workers just the same as it applies 
to other workers for allegedly private in- 
dustries whcih, however, met their pay 
yoll from the Government Treasury. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a rather peculiar situation which 
would arise if we accept the interpreta- 
tion of the committee. Two Federal 
workers, shall we say, are living side by 
side in the District of Columbia. Both 
of them are machinists first class. Both 
were employed at the Washington Navy 
Yard in the middle of the war, and one 
of them was transferred to the torpedo 
works at Alexandria, Va., just across the 
river. That isa Government necessity, is 
it not? He was not asked if he could be 
transferred. But when the emergency 
is over and the personnel of the Govern- 
ment installation is reduced back to a 
peacetime basis, those two workers find 
themselves in a rather peculiar situation, 
both being paid out of the Federal Treas- 
ury. The worker who continued to work 
at the Washington Navy Yard will re- 
ceive $20 a week under the committee 
proposal. The man who is his next door 
neighbor, who helped out the situation, 
and at the order of the United States 
Government, went to the torpedo plant 
at Alexandria, Va., will receive $15 a week 
for doing the same or possibly a higher 
quality and more precision type of work. 
That is the situation we are faced with 
all over the country. We are faced with 
a varied system of payments for Federal 
workers and maritime workers. 

So in defense of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York I 
think those things should be brought 
home to the Senate of the United States, 
and if we are to take the dollars of the 
taxpayers of the United States to pay this 
bill, I think in fairness to the whole pro- 
posal we should consider that matter 
very seriously. 

Let me cite a few of the divergent laws 
about which the able Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] spoke a short time ago. 
It has been said that each State is able 
to take care of its own problems and 
knows best what to do with them. Let 
us take the first two States alphabeti- 
cally in the list of States. 

Let us first take Alabama. In 1944, 
according to the records in the Census 
Bureau, the average weekly earnings of a 
citizen of Alabama were $33.38. The 
State of Alabama fixed the unemploy- 
ment compensation ceiling in that State 
at $20 a week, 





Let us go next to the Territory of 
Alaska. In 1844 the average weekly 
earnings of a citiz2n of the Territory of 
Alaska were $93.45. I think that is about 
correct, because when I was up there a 
haircut cost $3, a shave cost a dollar, and 
the cost of meals and everything else 
was commensurate, so I suppose the 
average weekly earnings were about that 
much, Yet the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska saw fit to fix the ceiling, 
subject to all reductions, at $16. Is there 
anything sensible or uniform about a 
program of that kind? 

Let us go next to Arizona. Arizona, 
with average weekly earnings of $40.10 
in 1944, fixed the ceiling at $15 a week. 

Arkansas was optimistic. It had aver- 
age weekly earnings of only $26.99, and 
it fixed the ceiling at $15 a week, which 
I think we will agree was much more 
nearly in line than some of the others. 

On the other hand, California, with 
average weekly earnings of $51.97, fixed 
a ceiling of $20. Colorado, with average 
weekly earnings of $37.12, fixed a ceiling 
of $15. Delaware, with average weekly 
earnings of $45.83, fixed the ceiling at 
$18. 

Let us go to the Territories. This is 
amusing. As I have previously stated, 
the Territory of Alaska, with average 
weekly earnings of $93.45, fixed the un- 
employment compensation ceiling at $16 
a week. In the District of Columbia, 
where the average weekly earnings are 
$36.43, the unemployment compensation 
ceiling was fixed at $20 a week. In the 
Territory of Hawaii, where the average 
weekly earnings are $40.85, the unem- 
ployment compensation ceiling was fixed 
at $25 a week. 

That, I think, is the thing aimed at, the 
thing sought for in the amendment 
offered by the distinguished majority 
leader. Let us get a little uniformity 
based upon earnings. Let us consider 
where the funds came from. I admit 
that the State of Michigan has amassed 
a huge fund, as have the State of Illinois, 
the State of Pennsylvania, the State of 
New York, and the State of California, as 
well as other States. Whence came 
those funds? They were built up during 
long-continued periods of steady em- 
ployment—on what? Eighty-five per- 
cent of it on Government contracts. So 
it came out of the Treasury. 

I am not condemning those States. I 
congratulate their legislatures for adher- 
ing to the Scriptures. Senators will re- 
member the old story of the seven fat 
cattle and the seven lean cattle. Those 
States were taking care of their postwar 
situations during the time when it was 
possible to collect the funds to take care 
of them. But in the great majority of 
cases—I believe in all of them—the Fed- 
eral Government furnished the money. 
I do not believe there was a cent of inde- 
pendent income in the United States on 
which taxes were collected. The only 
industry we had was war. We shipped 
great quantities of materials to our 
Allies. We shipped a great amount of 
lend-lease materials. We did not get 
the benefit of much of such production 
within the United States. Our Army did 
not use all of it. But for whom was the 
clerk in the corner grocery working? 
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He was working for his boss, who in turn 
was working for his customers. Who 
were the customers? They were people 
either directly or indirectly on the Fed- 
eral pay roll, or people on pay rolls of 
concerns the prices of whose items were 
fixed, based upon the cost of production, 
and in the cost of production was an 
item for pay-Froll taxes to take care of 
this situation. 

It is said that the States can take care 
of their own situations. I ask, How are 
workers to be induced to return from 
Michigan and go to work elsewhere when 
they cannot leave the State of Michigan 
for more than 72 hours? They are like 
persons in Reno, Nev., seeking a di- 
vorce. They must establish venue and 
keep it in order to receive a cent. If they 
go back to their home States to try to 
find a job, and remain away for 72 hours, 
they are out of the picture. There are 
many such freak laws in the various 
States. 

We are trying to reorganize this coun- 
try and get it back to where it was. We 
placed it in the condition in which it now 
is. How did we do it? By causing the 
greatest migration of workers the world 
has ever seen. We did it by building huge 
plants such as Willow Run, which were 
designed by our war agencies. I offer no 
criticism on that score. Such action was 
forced upon us by the conditions of war, 
in which there was a minimum of super- 
vision and a maximum demand for pro- 
duction. We had to take maximum ad- 
vantage of the technical skills and super- 
vision available, build huge plants, and 
induce people from all over the country 
to come and work in them. Now it is said 
that the problems should be left to the 
individual States, to deal with as their di- 
rectors of unemployment compensation 
may deem best. 

Let me give a few illustrations. First, 
let me quote from the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], on page 362 of the unrevised 
printed record of the hearings before the 
Committee on Finance: 

Senator Tarr. Is it not very difficult to do 
this on a State basis? 


He was speaking of payments to mari- 
time workers and Federal workers—par- 
ticularly maritime workers—and the 
basis on which they should be paid. 

I mean one shipowner owning one ship 
would ‘have to report to a dozen States per- 
haps, from which the men came. It scems 


to me your argument for a Federal system is 
very persuasive. 


I agree with the distinguished Senator 
frem Illinois [Mr. Lucas] that there 
must be some uniformity. That was the 
purpose in the drafting of the original 
Senate bill 1274. The purpose was to 
have a reasonable degree of uniformity 
during the emergency period only, if pos- 
sible without coercion, if possible without 
taking over State systems. The condi- 
tion was to be uniform, brought about 
by a one-issue and one-objective pro- 
gram, which the Federal Government 
had to put into efiect. That was our 
problem. 

The Treasury has either directly or in- 
directly paid the money which the 
States have. It is proposed to augment 
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that fund, and attempt to obtain a rea- 
sonable balance as between the ridicu- 
lously low amount of $15 a week in some 
States, and the reasonable amount of 
$25. The State rates run from as low as 
$15 to as high as $28. 

That is the purpose of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BarKLEY]. The amendment is also 
intended to permit the Government 
to augment the State funds if the 
State will accept the augmentation. It 
is not proposed to force it on any 
State government, if it feels that such 
payments should not be made. It is 
not intended to force the States to 
change their rules as to payment. It is 
not intended to say to a State, “You must 
pay $25,” if the State feels that the limit 
_ Should be $20. It is intended only to 
hold out to the States this offer, and to 
say to them, “We have paid only up to 
$20. We will pay up to $25 if you wish 
to accept it. We will reimburse you for 
the amount which we failed to give you 
based upon pay rolls during the earning 
period in which your workers were em- 
ployed.” That is all that is offered. 

It is sometimes said that there is some 
question about the law. The law only 
forbids an employee receiving com- 
pensation from two different sources 
during the same week. I have sat in this 
Chamber hour after hour, and in court 
rooms day after day, listening to lawyers 
and judges discuss legislative intent. 
Not one opponent of this proposal has 
ever questioned the legislative intent of 
that part of the law. That, I say, is the 
governing factor. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I think 
unquestionably we should add_ the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner] and the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] to the committee version of 
the bill as originally introduced. 

At this time I also wish to offer, in 
addition, another amendment which I 
think would make the law workable. I 
wish to explain why I offer it. For some 
reason—and frankly, Mr. President—I 
cannot determine the reason; I have 
discussed it with some of the members 
of the committee, and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] cannot un- 
derstand it either—there was placed in 
the bill a provision to the effect that the 
governor, before accepting any of the 
money, must make application to the 
Federal Government. In other words, 
if the governor fails to make applica- 
tion to the Federal Government, all the 
people of his State who might benefit 
would suffer, despite the fact that the 
Federal Government desires to let the 
people of the State have the benefit of 
the provisions. When we proposed the 
insertion of a clause which would avoid 
that situation, we were told, “No; the 
governor of each State must personally 
apply to the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion before the Direc- 
tor can take up the matter with the 
State.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KILGORE. Ido not yield at this 
time, because I wish to conclude the re- 
marks I am now making. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I offer and 
send to the desk an amendment which 
would delete the part of the bill requir- 
ing the governors to make application, 
and also making certain other minor 
provisions so as to implement the 
amendment, in order that the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
may negotiate with the State agencies 
and ascertain whether the particular 
States elect to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government, as agents of the Fed- 
eral Government, in carrying out the 
terms of the bill and seeing that they 
are complied with insofar as such States 
are concerned. 

Mr. President, I most seriously urge 
that the workers be spared the injustice 
which would result from the payment of 
various piebald unemployment compen- 
sation benefits, one man who lives on 
one side of the river being paid $15 a 
week and another man, who formerly did 
the same work and who live only spit- 
ting distance away on the other side of 
the river, being paid $20 a week. Prob- 
ably he did not have to travel so far 
to do the work for the Government, and 
probably he went there under the orders 
of the Government to do that work. I 
do not wish to have a man kept in the 
State of Michigan or any other State for 
the entire period and prevented from 
going to some other place and seeking 
work there, because of a provision that 
if he does go elsewhere he must give up 
any claims he may have had for unem- 
ployment compensation. Such a pro- 
vision would prevent him from finding 
lucrative employment, possibly in his 
own home State. I do not wish to have 
workers who were sent to various places 
by the Government differentiated be- 
tween in respect to the amounts of un- 
employment compensation payments, 
the duration of payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits, the terms under which 
the benefits are paid, and so forth. I 
refer to the Federal workers, the civil- 
service employees, the workers who went 
where they were sent and who moved 
when they were told to move. I ask 
the Senate to make the provisions uni- 
form as between the various States, and 
to do so in accordance with the terms 
of a law enacted by Congress governing 
the situation in the District of Columbia. 
At the time that law was passed the Con- 
gress considered it a fair one, and cer- 
tainly at this time we cannot consider it 
unfair. 

Mr. ATKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield fo~ a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. A short time ago, as I 
entered the Chamber, I heard the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia state that if a 
worker left a State for 72 hours he would 
be deprive. of some of the benefits. 

Mr. KILGORE. That happens to be 
the law of the State of Michigan on this 
subject; at least I was so informed at a 
Finance Committee hearing. 


Mr. AIKEN. As I understood the sit- 


uation a year ago when the original Kil- 
gore bill was under discussion, if a work- 
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er had been earning good pay in one 
State and then returned to his home, in 
another State, where the unemployment 
compensation payments were very low, 
he could still collect his uremployment 
compensation from the State in which 
he had been working for, let us say, a 
quarter of a year, and that would be 
used as a basis for figuring the amount 
of the compensation he would receive. 
Now the Senator from West Virginia 
says that if the worker leaves a State 
for 72 hours he will be deprived of some 
of his privileges. Will the Senator ex. 
plain that point further? 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me say to the Sen. 
ator from Vermont that under existing 
State laws the State of Michigan forbids 
a worker to leave the State for as much 
as 72 hours after registration if he stil] 
desires to draw unemployment compen- 
sation. In other States there are com- 
parable provisions. Attempts have been 
made to rectify the situation by means 
of reciprocity agreements between the 
individual States, very much like trea- 
ties between individual nations. I know 
that my own State is now having trouble 
with the State of Michigan in that con- 
nection, and we have been contesting the 
correctness of such a restriction. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems to me that if 
Michigan has such a law it would likely 
result in retaining in Michigan al! the 
Democratic voters who have gone there 
from West Virginia, Kentucky, and other 
States. 

Mr. KILGORE. That might be a help 
to Michigan, but we would like to get 
them back home. Perhaps their short 
stay up there might be enlightening, of 
course. 

But, politics aside, let me refer to a 
publication issued last night briefing 
many of these laws and various other 
matters, including certain tables which 
I have had on my desk, and to which I 
have been referring. 

Mr. AIKEN. Frankly, Mr. President, 
I am surprised to learn that any State 
has had such a provision in its law. 

Mr. KILGORE. That requirement is 
made in connection with the State law 
relating to registration for employment. 
A worker must report back to the regis- 
tration office every 3 days or 72 hours. If 
the worker does not do that, he goes off 
the list. Other States have provisions 
not quite so bad. We are having trouble 
regarding reciprocity between the States 
in that connection. That is why I think 
there should be uniform provisions for 
all the States relative to Federal! and 
arsenal and maritime workers. That is 
why we selected the provisions of the 
District of Columbia law. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KILGORE. It has also been said 
today, in opposition, that last year the 
Senate tried to have a bill on the same 
subject enacted, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives declined to pass it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I promise my constituents to do 
something, and simply introduce a Dill 
on the subject and try to have it enacted 
and then quit because someone whips 
me, and then when the next year comes 
around I promise it again, and again fail 
to secure action, I doubt if I wil! set 
very far. If we are going to do that, ve 
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might just as well adopt a unicameral 
legislative system. In other words, when 
the Senate believes something is right, 
it is no excuse to say that the House of 
Representatives does not believe it. We 
do not know what the House of Repre- 
sentatives will do now since an election 
has intervened. I do net believe we can 
shirk our responsibility by saying that 
the committee and the other House could 
not agree on certain points at the time 
they were last considered. If we are 
going to leave such matters entirely to 
them, let us leave all legislation to them, 
abolish the Senate, and have only the 
House of Representatives. To do that 
would be demonstrating the theory of a 
defeatist. I, for ome, never have and 
never shall subscribe to a theory of de- 
featism.. If Senators feel that we should 
correct a group of existing misapprehen- 
sions and mistakes—if I may call them 
such—which have resulted in a very 
serious situation of unbalance during 
a very crucial period, I think we as a 
Senate must take care of the situation 
by the necessary corrections, and return 
it to a proper state of balance. We can- 
not shirk our responsibility. If we do so 
and tihngs crash down upon our shoul- 
ders we will have another WPA, another 
CWA, another RFC, and other alpha- 
betical agencies wished upon us by the 
same States which say that they need 
and desire no help. Just so soon as they 
find they have made a mistake in not 
asking for help, do not believe that we 
can shirk our responsibility or that we 
will do so. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
adoption of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. BarKLEy], and 
the one which I have just offered, all 
three of which, I believe, go a long way 
toward clarifying the present situation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, during 
the wartime emergency this country 
mobilized its manpower, its capital, and 
its machinery, in order to wage war. We 
waged that war which was gloriously 
won and finished. In a very real sense 
the industrial workers. of this country 
were working for Uncle Sam, the Fed- 
eral Government. The time has now ar- 
rived for them to disperse, and Senators 
who vote against this amendment will be 
saying to the workers, “Disperse all ye 
faithful and take as little as the State 
for which you did not work is willing to 
give you.” 

In cases of industrial plants we have 
terminated the contract of the contrac- 
tor in Tennessee, the contractor in Ar- 
kansas, and the contractor in Mississippi 
on the same basis as we terminated the 
contract of the contractors in Michigan, 
Connecticut, and New York. I assert, 
Mr. President, that the workers who have 
labored to bring about our victory, and 
who worked to produce for Uncle Sam 
the machinery with which the war was 
won, are entitled to treatment at least 
equally as good as the treatment which 
we accord to contractors. 

Task that the amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BaRKLEy]. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Murray 
Andrews Guffey Myers 
Austin Hart O'Daniel 
Bailey Hatch Overton 
Ball Hawkes Radcliffe 
Barkley Hayden Reed 

Bilbo Hickenlooper Robertson 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Bridges Hoey Saltonstall 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Brooks Johnston, §.C. Smith 
Burton Kilgore Stewart 
Butler Knowland Taft 

Byrd La Follette Taylor 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Carville McCarran Tobey 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar Wagner 
Cordon McMahon Walsh 
Donnell Magnuson Wheeler 
Downey Mead Wherry 
Ellender Millikin White 
Ferguson Mitchell Wiley 
Pulbright Moore Willis 
George Morse Wilson 
Gerry Murdock Young 


The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-four Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the series of 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEY] to be voted on 
en bloc. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
prefer to yield to the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Georce] if he desires to 
present the viewpoint of the Committee 
on Finance, or I shall briefly. state my 
interpretation of the attitude of the 
Finance Committee, as he may wish. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is quite agreeable to 
me to have the Senator from Michigan 
speak. I doubt our ability to reach a 
vote tonight. I should like to put into 
the Recorp some telegrams, but I can do 
that at a later time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to proceed only briefly, but I should 
dislike to have the Recorp fail to dis- 
close the fact that the Senate Committee 
on Finance, with votes upon both side of 
the aisle, thought it had a very sound 
reason for the report which it has made. 
I continue to believe that it was a sound 
reason. 

Mr. President, I completely agree with 
what the able Senator from Kentucky has 
said about the presence of a Federal 
obligation in respect to an unemploy- 
ment emergency which arises from re- 
conversion. In order that my position 
may be perfectly clear in this respect so 
that there can be no honest excuse for 
further misrepresentation of it, I em- 
phasize the fact that I am supporting 
Federal compensation for Federal em- 
ployees. I think it is perfectly obvious 
that their war employer was the Govern- 
ment of the United States, that we have 
failed to care for them up to date, and it 
is our obligation to do so in the pending 
bill. 

I am voting to provide compensation 
for maritime workers. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that they should have been cov- 


ered before. The Government was their 
employer in this war, and they have a 
right to look to their employer for their 
unemployment compensation. : 

I am voting to support the propose 
allowance to transfer migratory workers 
back either to their homes or a compar- 
able distance to a waiting job. Again, it 
is perfectly obvious to me that this mi- 
gration of workers occurred under the 
impact and the impulse of a Federal de- 
mand that, as a patriotic duty, they 
should travel to war-production centers 
and should there engage themselves in 
war work, and I recognize the obligation 
of the Federal Government to return 
them to the place whence they came. 
That was my position 1 yearago. I voted 
in that fashion 1 year ago. I vote in the 
House and Senate conference in that 
fashion 1 year-ago. I shall do so again 
now. 

Mr. President, I further recognize— 
and I think the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee majority recognized—a Federal 
obligation in respect to all other workers. 
The question is where that obligation 
exists, in what form it is best answered, 
and what our obligation is in respect to it. 

As the bill came to the Senate Finance 
Committee it contained substantially the 
provision which the able Senator from 
Kentucky now seeks to reintrod ice into 
the bill, namely, a flat uniform payment 
from the Federal Treasury, added to the 
payments of State unemployment com- 
pensation, to make a uniform total of $25 
a week for 26 weeks. 

The Senator from Kentucky says that 
if one recognizes the obligation to ex- 
tend the duration, one then must, in 
consistency, recognize the obligation to 
increase the rate. I am not prepared to 
agree with that so-called logic. On the 
contrary, Mr. President, I respectfully 
submit that every theory upon which we 
enlist Federal aid recognizes the impor- 
tance of duration of benefits far more 
than it recognizes the importance of the 
rate of payment. Why is that? 

The States have provided their own 
rates of payment for unemployment 
compensation for whatever period they 
have deemed to be wise, and it is a widely 
differing range of dates. I submit that 
if the reconversion unemployment emer- 
gency goes beyond the time which is con- 
templated by the State systems as set up 
to meet economic reversals rather than 
war conditions, it is then that the Federal 
Government must pick up its responsi- 
bility. In other words, I submit that we 
meet our obligation, which the Senator 
from Kentucky has described, when we 
deal sclely with duration instead of with 
rates. 

Now let me point out to the Senate 
that more than 80 percent, I think it is 
82 percent, of all the war workers in this 
country are employed in States which 
themselves provide $20 or more a week 
in unemployment benefits. I submit 
that we cannot make a crisis out of a 
situation in which unemployed workers 
draw $20 a week, but that the crisis comes 
when such workers draw nothing a week 
when the duration has expired. It is 
on the theory of meeting that emergency 
that the Senate Finance Committee has 
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dealt solely with duration instead of with 
rates. 

I remind the Senate that in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee I offered an 
amendment to increase the State dura- 
tion straight across the board by 50 
percent. That would have meant, for 
example, in the State of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NusoNn], which has gone further in estab- 
lishing its duration than any State in 
the Union, namely, 26 weeks, that the 
State of Washington and the workers in 
it, workers who get nothing out of this 
measure because of the mere fact that 
their State has been progressive in writ- 
ing its State law—workers in the State 
of Washington would have received the 
benefit of an additional 59 percent of 
duration, or 13 additional weeks. 

In my own State of Michigan, where 
the duration is 20 weeks, the workers 
wotid have had a duration of 30 weeks, 
and the cash value of these two Federal 
rights under the proposal which I sub- 
mitted would in most instances have been 
greater than those which are proposed 
in the pending amendment. 

The committee declined to accept my 
amendment. But what I am trying: to 
say, and what I know I am proving, is 
that I was not dealing with this subject 
and I do not deal with it now for any 
mere purpose of trying to economize at 
the expense of the war worker. The 
proposal I submitted in respect to dura- 
tion would have been worth more in dol- 
lars and cents in the long run to the war 
worker. ° 

The committee declined to accept that 
amendment, but it did adort the philos- 
ophy that the obligation of the Federal 
Government in respect of this emergency 
relates to the duration of the emergency 
rather than to the rate of payment. 

Mr. President, that being the philo- 
sophical backgrounJ? of the approach of 
the Senate committee, I come to the 
fact that the committee itself discovered 
finally that it confronted not a problem 
in philosophy but a problem in cold hard 
reality, namely, that in 26 States of this 
Union not $1 of the additional Federal 
benefits proposed in the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Kentucky 
can be drawn by a single worker in any 
one of those 26 States, including prac- 
tically all of the great war-production 
States—no worker can draw one penny 
of these increased benefits except as the 
governor of the State calls a special ses- 
sion of the legislature of the State and 
a majority of the special session of the 
legislature agrees to accept the Federal 
bounty. 

Under the existing law in all these 26 
States, as interpreted either by their 
governors vr by their attorneys general, 
a worker who accepted one penny of the 
Federal benefits proposed in the amend- 
ment submitted by the able Senator from 
Kentucky would either have such Fed- 
eral benefits deducted from his State 
benefit payments or he would be pro- 
hibited from accepting any State pay- 
ments at all. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator calls 
attention to the fact that that money 


will 
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would have to be accepted directly from 
the Federal Government in order for 
that prohibition to go into effect. If 
the State took the money and then as an 
augmented benefit turned it over to the 
workers themselves it must be from two 
sources. It that not right? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to 
follow the Senator’s question. All I 
know is that we submitted categorical 
questions to the governors of all the 
States, and the responses from the gov- 
ernors, as classified by the staff of the 
Senate Finance Committee, indicate that 
26 States are not in a position to sub- 
scribe to the proposal. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. KIGORE. The Senator, I know, 
is proceeding upon the questionnaire 
propounded by the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee to the several 
governors. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. Which was based 
upon the original draft of Senate bill 
1274, which provided that in the event 
the State did not use or did not elect 
to utilize the money, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could proceed to pay it anyway 
in augmentation. That is not included 
in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky. It is left clearly dis- 
cretionary in the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there 
ought not to be any misapprehension 
about the facts. Actually there are 28 
States which say they cannot accept 
the money. Generally the same States 
say that if the money is paid by the Fed- 
eral Government they must, pro tanto, 
reduce the payments made by them to 
unemployed workers. 

Mr. KILGORE. I agree with that 
statement. That is in case the money 
is paid by the Federel Government to 
the workers. Is not that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. But it is more 
than that. I will have to place the tele- 
grams in the Recorp. The governors 
take the flat position that they cannot 
accept the money, that is, they cannot 
enter into the agreement to take the 
money and pay it out. They go further 
than that and say, that in many of the 
States if a ‘worker seeks or accepts any 
part of the Federal money he is entirely 
disqualified either for a week or for a 
longer period. 

Mr. KILGORE. May I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee if he will place in the Recorp, not 
only the telegram he sent to the gover- 
nors but also the replies of the gover- 
nors and the attorneys general of the 
various States. I think all of them 
should be placed in the Recorp for the 
benefit of the record. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think the Senate is 
entitled to have that record. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
so far as the Senator from Michigan is 
concerned, he wants the Senate to have 
the complete record. And certainly I 
wish to be absolved from any purpose 
of distorting the record in any way what- 
ever. 

Mr. KILGORE. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan if anything I said 
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may be interpreted in such a manner. 
What I was trying to do was to have a 
correct picture of the legal situation 
which exists. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the lega) 
situation exists as I presented it, Mr, 
President. 

The questions asked of the governors 
and the Attorneys General of the coun- 
try were: 

(1) Can your State enter into such agree. 
ment with Federal Government without re. 
sulting in the State payment being partially 
or totally reduced by the amount of the 
supplementary Federal payment? 

(2) If your State does not enter into such 
an agreement would Federal supplementary 
payments result in reduction of the State 
amount? 


Mr. President, the Senator from West 
Virginia is entirely correct in saying that 
the governors and the Attorneys Genera] 
were responding to those questions in 
the light of the bill as originally pre- 
sented. I agree with the Senator. But 
what the amendment of the able Sena- 
tor from Kentucky now seeks to do is to 
set up a sort of an option to the State to 
do precisely the same thing which was 
proposed in the original Kilgore bill, if 
they are willing to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG., I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if under 
their own interpretation of their own 
law they cannot do so there would be 
no compulsion upon them; not only 
would there be no compulsion upon them 
to do it, but if they decided they could 
not do it they, of course, would not do it. 
But the theory of my amendment is that 
those States which can accept, even as- 
Suming there was no amendment of the 
State law, if no legislature were to meet 
to amend it—if they can accept they 
ought not to be denied the opportunity 
to do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand 
that is the Senator’s position. I submit 
this by way of critical reply to the Sena- 
tor’s position. If his amendment is 
adopted, we sha'l be enacting a Federal 
law creating a Federal bounty which 16 
States in the Union have said they can 
take advantage of under their existing 
legal situations. Some of them will and 
some of them wil’ not. We shall also be 
creating a situation in which 26 States— 
and, I repeat, they include States repre- 
senting the major portion of war employ- 
ment in this country—assert that they 
cannot operate under the proposal which 
the Senator from Kentucky presents. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr, President, wil 
the Senator yieid? . 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment. 
Therefore, in 26 States, if anything hap- 
pens as @ result of this amendment, it 
can only happen if each Governor is will- 
ing to call his legislature into session, and 
a majority of the legislature is prepared 
to vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. President, I submit that that is not 
the way in which the Federal Congress 
should legislate in respect to the States 
of this Union in regard to a matter which 
up to this hour has been considered pri- 
marily a State function. It seems to me 
that the whole process would take time. 
It would create a situation of uncertainty 
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and discrimination, and it is not the sort 
of a situation which would contribute to 
the stability which is so essential in this 
country at the present time if we are to 
proceed with reconversion. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator has 
stated, as I wished to have him state, 
that there was a way out of this difficulty 
if the legislatures in the States should 
finally determine that the law could be 
changed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator and I 
differ as to the seriousness of that situ- 
ation, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I volunteered 
that information. Of course, that is so. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to get some- 
thing clearin my mind. I thought it was 
clear in my mind, until I heard the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Kricore). 

Assume that a man was recruited in 
Kentucky to work in the Willow Run 
factory in Michigan, and that he moved 
his family there and earned $60 a week, 
and was then laid off. If he should go 
back to Kentucky with his family, would 
he collect $22 a week unemployment 
compensation from Michigan, or the $16 
a week allowed by Kentucky, and who 
would pay the amount? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand 
the situation, that particular worker, if 
he were registered with the Michigan 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Board, would be entitled to compensa- 
tion at Michigan rates, so long as he 
made himself available for reemploy- 
ment. Suppose he should move back 
home, as the Senator suggests. He 
would still be entitled to draw compensa- 
tion from the State of Michigan at Mich- 
igan rates. The difficulty is that since 
all unemployment compensation is based 
upon the theory that a worker must hold 
himself eligible for reemployment if suit- 
able employment is available, the worker 
who moved to Kentucky, let us say, could 
not continue to draw benefits in Michi- 


. gan if the Michigan commission should 


certify that it had a suitable job for him. 

A further difficulty arises because of 
the fact that, as I understand, under the 
Michigan regulations he has only 72 
hours in which to take the new job. I 
quite agree with the Senator from Ver- 
mont that that presents a rather serious 
inequity, but I submit to the Senator that 
that inequity exists under the present 
system, and the proposal which is pend- 
ing is simply an extension of the existing 
system, Therefore, as I see it, there is no 
way to cure the situation to which the 
Senator refers, except by tearing up all 
the State laws ahd all the Federal pro- 
posals, and writing a straight-out Fed- 
eral unemployment compensation law. 

Mr, AIKEN. Would not such a law 
make it difficult for the workers who 
came from all over the United States to 
work in Michigan to go back home again 
When their jobs gave out, unless they 
could be assured of substantial unem- 
ployment compensation in the States to 
Which they returned? 





Mr. VANDENBERG. That may be; 
but I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that that situation is not cured in 
any fashion by the proposal upon which 
the Senate is about to vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
believe that is all I have to say. I agree 
that it would be a fine thing if we could 
pay a straight unemployment compensa- 
tion of $25 a week to everyone across the 
country so long as he remains unem- 
ployed, but I do not see how it can be 
done under existing conditions, Wecon- 
front a condition and not atheory. Ido 
not believe that the Federal Government 
wishes to put itself in the position of 
dangling a bait before the States and 
seeking their assent to the acceptance of 
a Federal subsidy. I am unable to be- 
lieve that the extension of duration is 
not of far greater importance to the aver- 
age war worker in the States where most 
of the unemployment occurs than is any 
other phase of the unemployment 
problem. 

So far as the State of Michigan is con- 
cerned, where the benefits range from 
$20 to $28, varying with the number of 
dependents, and where the term of pay- 
ment is 20 weeks, I should greatly prefer 
to vote for an amendment extending the 
duration by 50 percent, to 30 weeks. 
Under those circumstances I should feel 
that I had really rendered some service 
tothe worker. Certainly Ican render no 
service to him in my State under any 
circumstances until after the Governor 
has called a spec’al session and a Majority 
of the legislature has voted to do that 
which it declined to do within the past 
year, and which most other State legisla- 
tures have declined to do within the past 
year. 

Under the circumstances, knowing as 
we do—and we might as well be per- 
fectly frank about it—that we confront a 
very strong resistance from the other 
end of the Capitol against all parts of 
this legislation, it seems to me that if we 
could agree upon a program such as the 
Senate Committee on Finance has sub- 
mitted, we would be rendering the great- 
est service available to us at the moment. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
again my belief that there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between duration of benefits 
and rate of benefits. I believe that the 
President of the United States himself 
has recognized that distinction. I refer 
only to what I have read in the news- 
papers. I refer to nothing else; but I 
have read about a White House memo- 
randum which has indicated that from 
the White House standpoint the provi- 
sion as to duration of benefits is of in- 
dispensable importance, whereas the 
provision as to rate of benefits, while 
desirable, is not indispensable. I join 
myself with that reported memoran- 
dum in respect to the relative importance 
of an extension of the duration as the 
primary contribution which the Federal 
Government can make in respect to the 
unemployment situation. If any Sen- 
ator wishes to propose a further exten- 
sion of the duration, I shall be glad to 
support it, because if an emergency in 
respect to duration confronts us—I care 


not whether it is 20 weeks, 30 weeks, or 
50 weeks—there is no way, when the 
time comes, that we can escape our share 
of the responsibility. Therefore I sub- 
mit that the theory upon which the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, by a bipartisan 
majority, has reported the pending bill 
to the Senate is a sound approach to the 
problem which we confront. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BarKLey]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to prolong the debate. I am 
_anxious to have a vote on the amend- 
ment this afternoon. 

I wish to refer for a moment to the 
allusion by the Senator from Michigan 
to a so-called White House Memoran- 
dum. I think I ought to say that that 
memorandum is not from the President 
of the United States. So far as he is 
concerned, he has not deviated from the 
position which he took in his message, 
and which he has taken from the start, 
that this is a Federal obligation, and that 
it is just as much a Federal obligation 
with respect to the increase in the 
amount to be paid as it is in respect to in- 
creasing the time during which pay- 
ments shall be made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
do not think I attributed the statement 
to the President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; but the Senator 
said “the White House”; and ordinarily 
when we say “the White House,” we 
leave the impression, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, that it was from the President. 
The memorandum was not from the 
President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Perhaps it was 
unintentional when the memorandum 
was reported as coming from the White 
House, but I simply indicate that I read 
that a memorandum came from the 
White House, and it is that memoran- 
dum to which I referred. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It came from some- 
one associated with the White House, 
but not from the President himself. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to re- 
iterate that, from the standpoint of 
principle, there is no more obligation on 
the part of the Federal Government to 
increase the time than there is to in- 
crease the amount. If the committee 
had followed the recommendation and 
request of the State authorities, it would 
not have done either, because the theme 
song of the State authorities was that 
the Federal Government should keep its 
hands entirely off this situation and 
should leave it to them. 

I intended awhile ago to call atten- 
tion to some figures, and I shall ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp in connection with asser- 
tions relative to the proposed increase 
of the amount under the amendment 
I have offered, which would be volun- 
tary, not compulsory. I do not know 
whether it would result in the calling of 
a special session of the legislature by a 
governor in order to enable him or the 
State to accept it. But even if it did not 
result in that, the States which could 
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accept it should be permitted to do so, it 
seems to me; and if legislatures have 
enacted laws which prevent them from 
permitting employees who have been 
shifted around over the United States in 
connection with the war effort to receive 
a little more unemployment compensa- 
tion, that is their fault, not the fault of 
the Federal Congress. 

It has been asserted that to do this 
will encourage idleness. Mr. President, 
the amendment I have offered accepts 
the provisions of the State laws with re- 
spect to qualifications to draw unem- 
ployment payments, whatever they may 
be. I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the average weekly pay or wages in 
the United States in 1944, throughout 
the country, was $44.21. There is no 
State of the Union which provides for 
the payment of more than $26 a week as 
unemployment compensation, except one 
or two States where dependents are 
taken into consideration. The State of 
Washington provides a maximum of $25 
a week. That is the maximum, not the 
average. The average is made up of 
credits which are allowed because of 
length of employment and wages re- 
ceived in previous periods or a base pe- 
riod, dependent upon the law of the 
State. But the maximum is not the av- 
erage which is received. However, the 
average wages received in the United 
States in 1944 amounted to $44.21. 

In the State of Alabama the average 
wage in 1944 was $33.38, but the maxi- 
mum payment under the laws of Ala- 
bama for unemployment compensation 
is $20. I cannot be convinced that the 
people of Alabama are so indigent and 
careless and lazy that, having received 
an average of $33.38 a week during 1944, 
they would remain idle, even if they 
could do so, in order to be paid unem- 
ployment compensation of $20 a week. 
Of course, we all know that, under the 
law, if they are offered suitable jobs— 
a matter which is to be determined by 
the State authority—and if they refuse 
to accept them, they will go off the rolls. 
So it is idle to assume that anyone who 
has received an average of $33.38 a week 
during 1944 will stay out of work, even 
if he can receive $20 a week as unem- 
ployment compensation. 

In Alaska the average wages paid in 
1944 amounted to $93.45, and the maxi- 
mum payment for unemployment com- 
pensation under the laws of the Territory 
of Alaska amounts to $16. I cannot be 
convinced that any people as a whole 
who have been drawing average pay 
amounting to $93.45 will remain idle, 
even if they can do so under the laws of 
the State or Territory in which they re- 
side, in orde: to be paid unemployment 
compensation amounting to $16 a week. 

In Arizona the average weekly wages 
in 1944 amounted to $40.10. The present 
maximum weekly unemployment benefit 
payments in Arizona amount to $15. 

In California the average weekly wages 
in 1944 amounted to $51.97, and the maxi- 
mum payment under unemployment 
compensation is $20. 

In Connecticut the average weekly 
wages paid in 1944 amounted to $50.31, 
and the maximum payment under unem- 
ployment compensation is $22, subject to 
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-an increase up to $28 in the case of de- 


pendents. 

In Colorado the average weekly wages 
paid in 1944 amounted to $37.12, and the 
maximum payment for unemployment 
compensation is $15. 

If we go down the list of States, we find 
that the average wages paid in all the 
States amount to more than twice as 
much as the maximum unemployment 
compensation benefits which would be 
drawn under State laws by unemployed 
persons. Let me point out that I refer to 
the average wages, not the maximum. 
Yet an attempt has been made to create 
the impression that men would remain 
in idleness in order to draw the unem- 
ployment compensation provided by the 
State in which they lived—even if the 
State authorities would permit them to 
do so—rather than go to work. I do not 
believe the American people are so idle or 
indigent or careless or indifferent regard- 
ing their own welfare and the welfare of 
their families that they would deliberate- 
ly, even if they could do so, remain on un- 
employment compensation for the limited 
number of weeks provided for in the 
State laws, rather than go to work and 
receive what in 1944 amounted to $44.21, 
on the average. Of course, we all rec- 
ognize that in 1944 the average wages 
probably were higher than in normal 
years, and probably amounted to more 
than the average will be during the post- 
war period. But the wages paid in 1944 
were not sufficiently higher, in my judg- 
ment, to induce men who have the re- 
sponsibility of families, who have pa- 
triotic desires, and who have coordinated 
and worked together and sacrificed in or- 
der to help win this great war, now that 
it is over and they find themselves com- 
pelled to shift from one part of the 
country to another in order to get work, 
to deliberately remain idle in order that 
they may draw a pittance from a State 
or even from the Federal Government, 
under the maximum provisions of the 
bill or even under my amendment. I do 
not believe our people would do that, even 
in order to draw for a temporary period 
an amount which would be less than half 
the average wages in 1944. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
not responding to anything I said; I 
made no such charge. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; I am not re- 
sponding to anything the Senator from 
Michigan said. I am responding to an 
assertion which has been made generally 
here that what we are doing is to en- 
courage idleness and to encourage men 
to stay out of work in order that they 
may draw unemployment compensation, 
We all know that, if a State authority 
does its duty, that will not happen, be- 
cause if men are offered jobs which are 
determined to be suitable for them— 
the determination is not to be made by 
the men themselves but by the State 
agencies—and if they do not accept such 
employment, they will be taken off the 
unemployment compensation rolls. I 
refer to work suitable to the men, work 
determined by the State authorities to 
be appropriate, based on their experience 
and qualifications. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that un- 
der the Senator’s amendment, there 
could not be any idleness unless the State 
board certified that the men would not 
accept employment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In other words, if a State board, 
whatever it may be called, certifies any 
individual for an identified job which the 
board which passes upon the matter re- 
gards as suitable in view of his qualifi- 
cations, and if that man refuses to ac- 
cept the job, he then will go off the rolls. 
He may remain idle, but he will not draw 
any compensation under the laws of his 
own State. 

Mr. President, I ask that the entire list 
to which I have referred be printed in 
the Recorp. The figures show the aver- 
age weekly wages paid in 1944, and the 
maximum unemployment compensation 
benefits which any person can draw un- 
der the State laws. Of course, most of 
them would not draw that much, because 
the maximum is reduced as it is inte- 
grated with the credits and the wages 
and the amount of work and the amount 
drawn. by the individual in the base pe- 
riod fixed by the State. A majority of 
them do not draw the maximum. Most 
of them draw less than the maximum, 
However, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp this table 
showing the average wages in all the 
States, together with the maximum 
which any unemployed workers could 
draw, to show that no one would delib- 
erately remain idle, even if he had the 
power to do so, because of a desire to 
draw unemployment compensation in- 
stead of working in a respectable and 
suitable position. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Exuisit IV. —Average weekly wages of workers 
covered by State unemployment compen- 
sation laws—estimated percent of covered 
workers entitled to present State mari- 
mum weekly benefit amount and percent | 
who would be entitled to a $25 mazrimum 
under extension of State formula! 
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Exnisit IV.—Average weekly wages of workers 
covered by State unemployment compen- 
sation laws—estimated percent of covered 
workers entitled to present State mazt- 
mum weekly benefit amount and percent 
who would be entitled to a $25 mazimum 

under extension of State formula—Con. 
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New Jersey......} 50.18 22] 54.3) 87.4 47.5 
New Mexico.....} 31. 31 15 35, 2 48.0 16.9 
New York....... 47.11 21 47.2 80.9 38. 2 
North Carolina. .| 28. 87 20 &21 57.7 4.7 
North Dakota_...} 31. & 2 23. 3 70. 6 16.4 
CR ccs 48. 78 21 41.5 76. 7 31.8 
Oklahoma | 39. 90 18| 46.5| 70.3| 327 
Oregon... .. 48. 51 18 46.4 79.3 6.9 
Pennsylvania. 42.75 20; 45.7) 72.8 33.3 
Rhode Island....} 42,14 18 | 65.2 70. 2 5.7 
South Carolina_..| 26. 69 20 12,1 56.9 6.9 
South Dakota....| 30. 01 15 37.8 43.5 16.4 
lennessee........| 35. 66 15 36.5 39.0 14,2 
‘Texas...........-}| 39.19 18} 33.9) 65.5 22.2 
Utah.. ~evenen tie 420 1449.8 |484.9) 442.3 
Vermont.........] 37. 06 20| 26.7) 62.8 16.7 
Vieeie..ccccacnl 35, 34 15 42.0 42.9 18.0 
Washington...... 48.74 25} 31.1 | 100.0 31.1 
West Virginia....| 42. 89 20 35. 4 61.8 21.9 
Wisconsin........ | 44. 08 20 40.2} 93.9 37.8 
pi 0 36. 3 





Wyoming........ 39. 02 2 42.7} 85. 


“Covered workers” include all workers who carned 
wage credits under the State law during 1943. The per- 
centages are based on data for all such workers, including 
those with insufficient earning: to qualify for benefits. 
I{ data for the ineligible workers were eliminated and the 
proportions of eligible workers at the State and $25 max- 
imums computed, the pereentages would be higher than 

se shown; the percentage of workers entitled to the 
‘tate maxfmums who would also be entitled to the $25 
maximum would probably remain unchanged. 

Based on average weekly wage of estimated number 
of workers in covered employment in last pay period of 
each type (weekly, semimonthly, ete.) ending within the 
menth, and estimated total wages earned in covered em- 
ployment during all pay periods ending within each 
quarter. Estimates are based on coverage provisions in 
effect during fourth quarter of 1943. 

In Conneeticut, Michigan, and Nevada, the maxi- 
mums shown are the highest benefit amounts to which 
workers are entitled on the basis of past earnings alone. 
Workers with dependents in these States can receive 
benefits as high as $28 in Connecticut and Michigan and 
$24 in Nevada. 

‘ The statutory maximum of $20 is raised to $25 when 
the cost-of-living index is at or above 125, and reduced to 
$17 when the index is 98.6 or below. 





Sourcer Program Division, Bureav of Employment 
eecurity, Social Security Board. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before 
the vote is taken I wish to have printed 
in the REcorD as a part of my remarks a 
copy of the telegram which, as chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
under the direction of the committee, I 
addressed to the Governors of all the 
States. I also wish to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 


copy of the answers of the Governors of 
all the States who responded. If I am 
not in error in counting the telegrams, 
45 replies were received. Approximately 
27 or 28 Governors have said definitely 
that they cannot accept additional pay- 
ments from the Federal Government. 
They have also said that if such pay- 
ments were received they would result 
in the reduction pro tanto of the pay- 
ments made by the State to the unem- 
ployed in the State, or would result in 
the disqualification of the workers who 
received or who applied for payments. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to make 
any invidious comparisons, but I believe 
that every Senator who faces this issue 
is entitled to have a few of the facts 
stated. I therefore read the answer of 
the attorney general of my State, which 
will illustrate exactly what would happen 
if we. were to increase the payments 
made by the State. Governor Arnall in- 
structed the attorney general of Georgia 
to answer the telegram. The reply is in 
part as follows: 

Section 5 F of the Georgia unemployment 
compensation law provides as follows: “An 
individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 
(F) For any week with respect to which he 
has received or is seeking unemployment 
compensation under an employment com- 


pensation law of another State or of the 
United States.” 


Accordingly, it is my opinion that if 
the Georgia benefit allowance were to be 
supplemented by additional Federal 
allowance, a claimant would be disquali- 
fied ‘from receiving benefits from the 
Georgia unemployment compensation 
fund under the terms of section 5 (F) 
of the Georgia law. 

So regardless of the amount that 
might be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment, not a single worker in Georgia 
would receive a penny, and if he accepted 
anything from the Federal Government, 
he would actually receive less than he 
would otherwise receive. 

Mr. President, I am making merely a 
factual statement. Ido not need to read 
a list of the States from which I have 
received replies, but 27 or 28 of them 
have replied substantially as the attor- 
ney general of my State has replied. I 
will read the reply from Idaho, which, in 
part, is as follows: 

Have been advised by attorney general that 
any payments received under the Federal law 
would be deducted from payments payable to 
benefit recipient under the Idaho law, and it 
would make no difference if the supple- 
mented amount should come by reason of an 
agreement entered into between the State of 
Idaho and the Federal Government or a vol- 
untary payment made by the Federal 
Government. 


That telegram was signed by the Goy- 
ernor of Idaho. 

I shall not read any of the remaining 
telegrams, but I ask unanimous consent 
that all of them, including the telegram 
of inquiry, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

TELEGRAM SENT TO GOVERNORS OF ALL STATES 


The bill S. 1274 provides for Federal Gov- 
ernment supplementing amount and dura- 
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tion of State unemployment benefits by 
means of voluntary agreement between State 
and Federal Government. If State does not 
wish to enter into such agreement, the Fed- 
eral Government will make such supple- 
mentary payments directly. Would appreci- 
ate your immediate reply as to how your 
attorney general or legal department con- 
strues your State law: (1) Can your State 
enter into such agreement with Federal 
Government without resulting in the State 
payment being partially or totally reduced by 
the amount of the supplementary Federal 
payment? (2) If your State does not enter 
into such an agreement would Federal sup- 
plementary payments result in reduction of 
the State amount? In brief, will your State 
under existing law be required to credit any 
payments made by Federal Government 
against the unemployment compensation 
benefits paid under your State law? Please 
advise by telegram collect. 


REPLIES TO ABOVE TELEGRAM 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Re telegram September 4 I am advised by 
the attorney gerieral of Alabama that under 
the provisions of Alabama unemployment 
compensation law, section 214 (G), title 26, 
Alabama Code of 1940, the answer to question 
one set out in your telegram is “No” and the 

answer to question two is “Yes.” 
CHAUNCEY SPARKS, 
Governor. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Governor Osborn has referred your tele- 
gram of September 3 relative S. 1274 to this 
commission for answer. Attorney for com- 
mission advises it is his opinion Arizona em- 
ployment security act authorizes commission 
to enter into reciprocal arrangement with 
Federal Government to yptilize Federal bene- 
fit rights without State payment being par- 
tially or totally reduced by amount of sup- 
plementary Federal payment. If State does 
not enter into such agreement and payments 
are made directly to claimants by Federal 
Government, Arizona statute prchibits pay- 
ment of benefits from State funds for each 
week claimant is seeking or has received Fed- 
eral benefits consequently State fund would 
be relieved of all payments until claimants 
exhaust Federal credits. Special session Ari- 
zona Legislature convening September 10 is 
being requested to increase maximum benefit 
amount from fifteen to twenty dollars per 
week and to extend 14-week individual dura- 
tion to 16-week uniform duration. 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
COMMISSION OF ARIZONA, 
Bruce PaRKINSON, Director. 


LitTLeE Rock, ARK. 
Section 5-F of Arkansas employment se- 
curity act provides that an individual shall 
be disqualified from drawing unemployment 
compensation for any week with respect to 
which he has received or is seeking unem- 
ployment benefits under unemployment 
compensation law of another State or of 
the United States. Under this act any pay- 
ment made under the proposed bill pending 
would disqualify an individual from receiv- 

ing compensation under our act. 
Ben LANEY, 
Governor cf Arkansas. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIP. 

Am advised by Robert W. Kenny, attor- 
ney general of the State of California, that 
the California Unemployment Insurance 
Agency can execute agreements called for in 
Senate bill 1274 and can cooperate with Fed- 
eral Government to the fullest extent and 
that any failure on the part of California 
to so cooperate would place the California 
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law out of conformity with Section 303 (c) 
of the Federal Social Security Act. 
JAMES G. BRYANT, 
Chairman, California Employment 
Stabilization Commission. 


DENVER, COLO. 

Re telegram September 3 concerning un- 
employment compensation, chapter 224, ses- 
sion laws of Colorado 1941, provides in part 
as follows: “For any week with respect to 
which or a part he has received, or is seek- 
ing unemployment k2nefits under an unem- 
ployment compensation law of another 
State of the United States, provided that if 
the appropriate agency of such other State 
of the United States finally determines that 
he is not entitled to such unemployment 
benefits. This disqualification shall not ap- 
ply.” In my opinion, the answers to your 
questions are as follows: Question No. 1. 
“No.” Question No. 2. “Yes.” Question No. 
8. Payments made by Federal Government 
would be credited against claimant and he 
also would bo totally disqualified from re- 
ceiving State benefits for any week in which 
he receives Federal benefits. 

JOHN C, VIVIAN, 
Governor of Colorado. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 

Re your telegram September 3 and ques- 
tions therein contained—one, after confer- 
ring with attorney general it is our opinion 
that Connecticut could legally enter into an 
agreement with the Federal Government re 
payment of unemployment compensation 
benefits without resulting in the State pay- 
ment being partially or totally reduced by 
the amount of the supplemental Federal pay- 
ment subsection F of section 1334E, chapter 
280A of the 1939 supplement to the General 
Statutes. Two, there is grave doubt in our 
minds under existing law as to whether or 
not Federal supplementary payments would 
result in the reduction of the State amount 
if Connecticut did not enter into such an 
agreement section 1339E, subdivision 4-A, 
chapter 280-A, 1930 supplement to Connecti- 
cut General Statutes. 

RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, * 
Governor of Connecticut. 





WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Gov. Walter W. Bacon has asked me to 
answer your wire of September 3 in respect 
to bill S. 1274, providing for the Federal 
Government supplementing the amount and 
duration of State unemployment benefits by 
means of voluntary agreement between State 
and Federal Government. Under existing 
law Delaware cannot enter into such an 
agreement with the Federal Government. 
Also under existing law an individual will 
be disqualified for any benefits under Dela- 
ware law if he receives any amount from the 
Federal Government intended to supplement 
State unemployment benefits. 
C. J. KILLORAN, 
Attorney General, Delaware. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

Re your telegram S. 1274. Section 443.06 
(5) of Florida law disqualifies for benefits 
“any individual for any week with respect to 
which or a part of which he has received or 
is seeking unemployment benefits under an 
unemployment compensation law of another 
State or the United States.” It is our opin- 
ion that said portion of our disqualification 
section may have reference to complete sepa- 
rate unemployment compensation program 
of another State or of the United States as 
distinguished from supplementary program 
as proposed in S. 1274. However, since said 
section has not been construed by Florida 
courts, possibility exists that claimants un- 
der Florida law would be totally disqualified 
thereunder for any week in which they were 
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claiming or receiving benefits as proposed in 
S. 1274. Therefore there is some doubt as to 
authority of Florida agency to enter into 
agreement guaranteeing that State benefits 
not be reduced or denied by reason of pay- 
ments made pursuant to 8. 1274. 
MILLarD F, CALDWELL, 
Governor. 
" ATLANTA, GA. 
Re your telegram September 3, State un- 
employment benefits. I am referring ques- 
tions involved to Hon. Eugene Cook, attor- 
ney general, and requesting Mr. Cook to fur- 
nish you reply as expeditiously as possible. 
Regards. 
ELLIs ARNALL, 
Governor. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Re telegram September 3 to Governor Ar- 
nall re State unemployment benefits. Sec- 
tion 5 (F) of the Georgia unemployment 
compensation law provides as follows: “An in- 
dividual shall be disqualified for benefits: 
(F) for any week with respect to which he 
has received or is seeking unemployment 
compensation under an employment com- 
pensation law of another State or of the 
United States.” Accordingly it is my opin- 
ion that if the Georgia benefit allowance 
were to be supplemented by additional Fed- 
eral allowance a claimant would be disquali- 
fied from receiving benefits from the Georgia 
unemployment compensation fund under the 
terms of section 5 (F) of the Georgia law. 
EvuGcENE Cook, 
Attorney General. 


_- 


BolsE, IDAHO. 
Re your wire of September 4 unemploy- 
ment compensation. Have been advised by 
attcrney general that any payments received 
under the Federal law would be deducted 
from payments payable to benefit recipient 
under the Idaho law and it would make no 
difference if the supplemented amount 
should come by reason of an agreement en- 
tered into between the State of Idaho and 
the Federal Government or a voluntary pay- 
ment made by the Federal Government. 
CHARLES C, GOSSETT, 
Governor of Idaho. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
As to increased weekly benefit amount: 
One “Yes” but only if the bill is amended 
to eliminate provision for payment of un- 
employment compensation to individuals di- 
rectly by Federal Government. Two, if not 
so amended Senate bill 1274 might be con- 
strued as “an unemployment compensation 
law of the United States” and the provision 
in section 7E of the Illinois unemployment 
compensation act which disqualifies an in- 
dividual from receiving benefits “for any 
week with respect to which he has received 
or is seeking unemployment benefits under 
an unemployment conpensation law of the 
United States” might be applicable. As to 
increased duration Illinois could enter into 
the agreement and payments made by Fed- 
eral Government would not be credited 
against benefits under Illinois law. 
DwIGutT H. GREEN, 
Governor. 


DEs MoIngs, Iowa. 
Iowa Senators WILSON and HICKENLOOPER 
are thoroughly familiar with provision of our 
unemployment compensation law and can 
furnish you information. 
Rosert D. BLvE, 
Governor. 
ToreKA, KAns. 
Re your telegram September 3, have had 
matter checked with the attorney general 
and he advises me as follows: This State has 
no authority to enter into an agreement with 
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the Federal Government on the provisions of 
S. 1274 as to supplementary unemployment 
benefits without reducing the amount of the 
State payment as providec. in subsection (F), 
Section 44-706, 1943 supplement, and this 
maintain the requirements of subsection (B), 
section 44-704, 1943 supplement. Compli- 
ance with the two subsections mentioned 
would bring the same reduction in the State 
payments, if Federal supplementary pay. 
men's are made without any agreement 
with this State. Regards. 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Governor of Kansas. 


FRANKrFonrt, Ky, 
Re telegram September 3 relative to Sen. 
ate bill 1274 the attorney general advises 
that his answer to question No. 1 in telegram 
is “No” answer to question No. 2 in telegram 
is “Yes.” 
SIMEON WILLIs, 
Governor, 
FRANKFoRT, Ky. 
In receipt your telegram September 3 reply 
pending opinion Kentucky attorney general. 
Will wire immediately. 
RALPH A. HoMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


BaTon Rouce, La. 
Reference S. 1274: Louisiana's unemploy- 
ment compensation law permits full utiliza- 
tion of Federal supplementation without de- 
duction from State benefit allowances. Sec- 
tion 4E, Act 160 of 1944 Louisiana Legislature, 
Louisiana attorney general has so advised me. 

JAMES H. Davis, 
Governor of Louisiana. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
Have been advised by attorney general that 
State cannot enter into agreement for sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits and ex- 
tending the duration of payment of benefits 
without State legislative action if the State 
could enter into such an agreement Federal 
supplementary payments would result in re- 
duction of amount State would pay under our 
State law. Our State under existing law 
would not be required to credit any payments 
made by the Federal Government against the 
unemployment compensation benefits paid 

under our State law. 
HorAcE HILDRETH, 
Governor of Maine. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mb. 

In re telegram concerning supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits on 
advised by State law department as follows: 
Section 5 (F) of the Maryland unemploy- 
ment compensation laws reads as follows—an 
individual shall be disqualified for benefits 
for any week with respect to which or a 
part of which he has received or is seeking 
unemployment benefits under any unemploy- 
ment compensation law of another State or 
of the United States. We feel that under the 
above section five of our States will be re- 
quired to credit during the period within 
which the State is making payment any pay- 
ment made by the Federal Government under 
S. 1274 which the telegram of Senator WALTER 
F. GEORGE says provides for Federal Govern- 
ment supplementing amount and duration of 
State unemployment benefits State cannot 
enter into voluntary agreement with Federal 
Government without resulting in the State 
payment being partially or totally reduced 
by the amount of the supplementary Federal 
payment, 

HERBERT R. O’Conor, 
Governor. 


LANSING, MICH. 
Copy of Michigan Attorney General's opin- 
ion on unemployment compensation with ref- 
erence to bill S. 1274 is as follows: “This is 
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in answer to your inquiry with special refer- 
ence to two telegrams, one from Senator A. H. 
VANDENBERG and one from Senator WALTER F. 
Georcs, under dates of September 1 and Sep- 
tember 3, respectively, both with reference to 
pill S. 1274. Both of these telegrams, in sub- 
stance, present two questions: 

“1, Can Michigan enter into a voluntary 
agreement with the Federal Government in- 
creasing the weekly unemployment compen- 
sation pay and/or extend the period during 
which payments may be made? 

“2. If Michigan has no statutory authority 
to enter into any such agreement would sup- 
plementary payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment resuly in a reduction of the State pay- 
ment; that is, would any Federal supplemen- 
tary payment have to be included in the max- 
imum weekly allowance under Michigan 
statute?” 

In answer to the first question please refer 
to section 17.511, Michigan Statutes, Anno- 
tated Supplement, being section 11 of the 
Michigan Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended. Subsections (C) and (F) par- 
ticularly of this section 11 grant broad pow- 
ers to the Commission as to reciprocal] agree- 
ments. However, section 27 of the act (sec. 
17.529 Mich. Stat. Ann. Supp.) expressly pro- 
vides “That no individual shall receive for 
any week of total unemployment a primary 
benefit which is greater than $20.” See also 
subsection (D). 

It is the opinion of this office that because 
of the limitation as to maximum payment 
the Michigan commission could not make 
any recipiocal agreement increasing the 
weekly payment nor extending the payment 
period if such increase or extension involved 
the expenditure of any Michigan unemploy- 
ment funds, 

Briefly the commission may make no agree- 
ment with the Federal Government to “match 
funds.” 

In answer to the second question please 
refer to section 61 of the Unemployment 
Compensation Act, being section 17.565, 
Michigan Statutes, Annual Supplement. We 
quote therefrom: 

“An individual shall be disqualified for 
benefits; (A) for any week with respect to 
which or a part of which he has received or 
is secking unemployment benefits under an 
unemployment compensation law of another 
State or of the United States.” 

We understand that in some opinions in 
support of the conclusion that the statutes 
of certain States necessitate deductions of 
Federal payments from the statutory maxi- 
mum of any compensation payments made 
by the State, statutes are cited nearly iden- 
tical with the Michigan statute (sec. 29 of 
the Michigan Act, being sec. 17.431, Mich. 
Stat. Ann. Supp.), reading as follows: 

“An individual shall be disqualified for 
benefits: (E) for any week with respect to 
which he is receiving or has received pay- 
ments in the form of: 

“3. Compensation for temporary partial 
disability under the workmen's compensa- 
tion law of any State or under a similar law 
of the United States, or old-age benefits 
under title 2 of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, or similar payments under any act 
of Congress: Provided, That if such pay- 
ment is less than the benefits which would 
otherwise be due under this act, he shall be 
entitled to receive for such week, if other- 
wise eligible, benefits reduced by the amount 
of such payments.” 

However, it is our conclusion that the 
words “or similar payments under any act 
of Congress” should be construed to refer 
only to old-age benefits or workmen's com- 
pensation benefits, 

Because of the above quoted section 61 
(sec. 17,565, Mich. Stat. Ann. Supp.) it is the 
opinion of this office that one receiving “un- 
employment benefits under an unemploy- 
ment compensation law of the United 
States” is not entitled to receive compensa- 
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tion under the State unemployment com- 
pensation act. 

Conclusion: The answer to question 1 is 
that Michigan may not enter into a recipro- 
cal agreement with the Federal Government 
which would increase payments or the pe- 
riod of payments if such increase or exten- 
sion involved expenditure of Michigan un- 
employment funds. 

The answer to question 2 is that the re- 
ceipt of Federal compensation would make 
the receiver thereof disqualified from re- 
ceiving compensation under -the Michigan 
act. 

Harry FP. KEtty, 
Governor of Michigan. 
St. Pavut, MINN. 

Re your telegram third instant. There is 
no State authority to enter into agreement 
under S. 1274. If Federal act is an unemploy- 
.ment compensation act recipient of Federal 
payments thereunder is barred from receiving 
benefits under State acts for same period. If 
Federal aid is in form of gift there would be 
no deductions of State benefits. 

Epwarp J. THYE, 
Governor. 
BosTon, Mass. 

Relative your telegram Bill 1274 Attorney 
General advises me answer to question num- 
ber one is in the negative and answer to ques- 
tion number two is in the affirmative. As 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts I stand ready to use my emergency 
powers to suspend the operation of any State 
law or laws which interfere with making Fed- 
eral supplemental benefit payments as to 
amount and duration available to Massachu- 
setts unemployed workers, would also recom- 
mend to incoming Legislature in 1946 to 
modify State laws to make these Federal 
benefits available to Massachusetts workers 
for the duration ending May 1947. 

Mavrice J. TOBIN, 
Governor of Massachusets. 
JACKSON, MISss. 

Re your telegram of September 3, am ad- 
vised by attorney general and unemploy- 
ment compensation legal department that 
claims for or receipt of supplementation as 
proposed would disqualify benefit claimants 
under Mississippi unemployment compensa- 
tion law. Disqualification would be accom- 
plished whether State entered into agreement 
or supplementation resulted from direct pay- 
ment of supplementation by Federal Govern- 
ment. Understand that laws of 47 other 
States, including District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, contain similar provisions. For fore- 
going reasons Mississippi could not legally 
enter into such agreement. 

Tuomas L. BAILey, 
Governor. 
JEFFERSON City, Mo. 

Re telegram while the Missouri law author- 
izes agreements between the State and Fed- 
eral Government as to unemployment com- 
pensation, our benefit sections seem to pro- 
hibit payments of benefits from both sources 
in the following language: “An individual 
shall be disqualified for benefits for any week 
with respect to which or a part of which he 
has received o is seeking unemployment 
benefits under an unemployment compen- 
sation law of another State or of the United 
States.” 

Pui M. DONNELLY, 
Governor. 
HELENA, Monr. 

Under existing State laws extremely doubt- 
ful whether Montana could enter into agree- 
ment with Federal Government increasing 
amount and extending duration State un- 
emp!oyment benefits. If supplementary pay- 
ments are made by Government individual 
would be disqualified receiving benefits under 
State law. State would not credit payments 
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made by Federal Government against unem- 
ployment compensation benefits received by 
State but individual receiving payments from 
Federal Government would be disqualified 
for benefits under our law. 
Sam C. Forp, 
Governor of Montana. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Relative to employment service: It ap- 
pears that unemployment compensation is 
to continue to be administered by the States. 
If the States are to have a decent opportunity 
to do a good job it seems necessary that the 
employment service also be administe ed by 
the States as they require complete coordina- 
tion and chnould be operated as a unified em- 
ployment program. I can see no emergency 
existing during the next 6 months which will 
not be existing 2 years from now and I am 
certain that an immediate return of the em- 
ployment service to the States would be bene- 
ficial to the unemployed. Early action on 
this matter and on bills relating to unem- 
ployment compensation benefits is necessary 
in order that unemployed may know exactly 
where they stand, permitting them to adjust 
themselves accordingly. 
DwiIcHT GRISWOLD, 
Governor. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Replying on S. 1274 question: Nebraska 
attorney general advises: One, under our law 
Nebraska can enter into such agreement with 
the Federal Government without resulting in 
the State payment being partially or totally 
reduced by the amount of the supplementary 
Federal payment. Two, if Nebraska does not 
enter into such agreement Federal supple- 
mentary payments would result in reduction 
of the State amount. 
DwiGHT GRISWOLD, 
Governor of Nebraska. 





Carson City, NEV. 

Re your wire September 3, opinion attor- 
ney general if interpreting employment se- 
curity laws of Nevada relative question No. 1: 
If State of Nevada entered into an agree- 
ment with Federal Government under pres- 
ent State law, it would result in State pay- 
ment being partially or totally reduced by 
amount of supplementary Federal payment. 
Question No. 2: If State of Nevada does not 
enter into such an agreement the Federal 
supplementary payments would result in re- 
duction of State amount. It appears very 
clear that present State law would require 
the State to credit any payments made by 
Federal Government against the unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits paid under the 
State law. 

VAIL PITTMAN, 
Governor of Nevada. 





ConcorD, N. H. 
New Hampshire cannot enter into agree- 
ment with Federal Government resulting in 
payments in excess of $20 per week for 20 
weeks from State unemployment funds with- 
out additional legislative authority. Sup- 
plementary payments by Federal Government 
whether paid directly or through the un- 
employment compensation division would 
have no effect on amount of employment 

paid by this State. 
CHARLES M. DALE, 

Governor. 

TRENTON, N. J. 
Acknowledging your telegram, thi will 
advise you the attorney general of New Jersey 
has ruled that this State may enter into an 
agreement with the Federal Government for 
additional payments to unemployed in New 
Jersey above our statutory maximum and 
that such payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment of these additional sums will not in 
any way reduce the amount which is due to 
these employed workers under State laws. 
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Hcwever, New Jersey Legislature last March 
increased maximum payments from $18 to 
$22 per week and extended the duration pay- 
ments from 18 weeks to 26 weeks, thus plac- 
ing New Jersey in second position in the Na- 
tion for total benefit payments and along 
with four other States in the very top posi- 
tion for duration of payments; in addition, 
New Jersey law has been broadened to in- 
clude employers of four or more workers and 
provided coverage for maritime workers. 
Wa ter E. EpcE, 
Governor. 


Santa Fe, N. MEx. 

Re your telegram, Attorney General Clyde 
McCulloh cites the section of our law which 
reads “An individual shall be disqualified for 
benefits: For any week, with respect to which, 
or a part of which, he has received or is seek- 
ing unemployment benefits under an unem- 
ployment compensation law of another State 
or of the United States; provided, that 
the appropriate agency of such other State 
or o” the United States finally determines 
that he is not entitled to such unemploy- 
ment benefits, this disqualification shall not 
apply.” Regarding this the attorney general 
says, “The State could not agree with the 
Federal Government to continue paying 
State bei.efits if a person receives supplemen- 
tary benefits from the Federal Government 
nor could such State benefits be paid if any 
Federal benefits are sought or received by 
the person.” 

JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
° Governor. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Dear SENATOR GEORGE: On behalf of Gover- 
nor Dewey, I acknowledge your telegram of 
September 3, 1945, relative to bill S. 1274 and 
certain provisions of the New York State law 
relating to unemployment benefits. I am 
t.ansmitting your telegram to the attorney 
general, from whom, I am sure, it will re- 
ceive appropriate consideration and attten- 
tion. . 
Sincerely yours, 

LAWRENCE E, WALSH, 

Assistant Counsel to the Governor. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Answering your telegram to Governor 
Dewey in reference to S. 1274, which has 
been referred to me as attorney general, I 
desire to advise you as follows: 

(1) If the New York State statute be lib- 
erally construed, it would appear to permit 
the State industrial commissioner to enter 
into an agreement with the United States 
on terms “fair and reasonable to all affected 
interests’ for payment of supplementary 
benefits provided by possible Federal con- 
tributions, and the benefits under State law 
would not be reduced thereby. New York 
now provides unemployment insurance up 
to a maximum of $21 per week for 26 weeks 
of unemployment. Before entering into 
agreement, industrial commissioner would 
have to determine whether the Federal stat- 
ute contributing greater proportion of maxi- 
mum benefits to other States than to New 
York is fair and reasonable. 

(2) In the absence of such agreement, 
New York law as amended at suggestion of 

ederal Social Security.Board presently pro- 
vides that claimant receiving benefits under 
unemployment-insurance law of the United 
States can receive no State unemployment 
compensation for same period. 

NATHANIEL L. GOLDSTEIN, 
Attorney General, State of New York. 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
Answering your telegram of September 3, 
1945, to Governor Cherry re Senate bill 1274, 
the legal department of the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of North Caro- 
lina is of the opinion: 


(1) The State of North Carolina has the 
right under the law to enter into agreement 
with the Federal Government by which the 
Federal Government supplements payment of 
benefits and duration of period without the 
payments being partially or totally reduced 
by the amount of the supplementary Federal 
payment. 

(2) In the absence of any agreement be- 
tween the State of North Carolina and the 
Federal Government and the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays unemployment benefits directly 
to an individual, such individual, under the 
North Carolina statute, is disqualified for 
benefits during the period in which he has 
or asserts any right to such Federal benefits. 

(3) This is answered in (1) and (2) above. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
CoMMISSION, 
CuHaArLes U. Harris, 
Acting Chief Counsel. 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Our statute would permit Federal supple- 
mentary payments under voluntary agree- 
ment without resulting in State payment 
being reduced. Without agreement, State 
paymenis in question apparently would be 

reduced. 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Governor of North Dakota. 


CoLuMbuws, OHIO. 
In re your telegram to Frank J. Lausche, 
Governor of Ohio. Attention is directed to 
section 1345-7, general code of Ohio, which 
provides “No benefits shall be paid for any 
week with respect to which or a part of 
which an individual has received or is seek- 
ing unemployment benefits under an un- 
employment compensation law of any other 
State or of the United States.” Letter will 

follow. 
HucuH §S. JENKINS, 
Attorney General of Ohio. 





CoLuMBUs, OHIO. 

Dear Sir: Your telegram of September 3 
to Governor Lausche, wherein you inquire 
whether the enactment of S. 1274 will operate 
to reduce the amount of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits paid by the State of Ohio, 
has been referred to this office. 

In regard thereto, I might submit the fol- 
lowing: The Kilgore bill proposes two mcdes 
of procedure whereby the unemployment 
compensation provided by the laws of the 
several States may be supplemented (1) by 
an agreement between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State, whereby the United 
States will pay over to the State the differ- 
ence between ‘the amount allowed by the 
State law and the amount proposed by the 
Federal law, and the State will distribute it 
to the individuals entitled thereto under its 
laws. (2) If the State fails to enter into 
such an agreement, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment will make supplementary payments 
to individuals for a period and in amounts 
substantially equivalent to payments which 
would have been made from Federal funds 
had the State entered into such agreement. 

It seems evident that if the first-men- 
tioned procedure is to be followed, some 
officer of the State would have to be given 
authority by the legislature to enter into 
such agreement. 

If such authority were given without an 
express declaration on the part of the legis- 
lature, it would be doubtful whether one who 
accepted such supplementary benefit from 
the Federal Government through the agency 
of the State would be relieved from the con- 
ditions of section 1345-7, General Code of 
Chio, which provides: 

“No benefits shall be paid for any week with 
respect to which or a part of which an indi- 
vidual has received or is seeking unemploy- 
ment benefits under an unemployment com- 
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pensation law of any other State or of the 
United States.” 

If the State should enter into such agree. 
ment, it is possible that a claimant’s bene. 
fits would not be limited by the provisions of 
section 1345-7, General Code. However, this 
is not without some question, and if the 
legislature sees fit to give such authority it 
should do so in clear language, which leaves 
no question of its intention to relieve such 
recipient from the condition expressed in the 
statute above quoted. 

If the execution of such contract is not 
authorized and payments are received from 
the Federal Government by way of supple- 
mentary benefits, as contemplated by the 
Kilgore bill, then it appears that the recipient 
would automatically cut himself off from the 
right to receive the unemployment compen. 
sation provided by present laws to be paid by 
the State of Ohio. 

Very truly yours, 
Hucu S. JENKINs, 
Attorney General. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 
Replying to your telegram you are advised 
attorney general of Oklahoma advises that 
under Oklahoma Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act supplementary payments by Fed- 
eral Government under S. 1274 would not 
result in reduction of compensation paid by 
State. State agency could enter into recip- 
rocal agreement with Federal Government 
for such supplementary payments without 
reduction of amount paid by State agency. 
Attorney general advises that while there is 
considerable question in regard to the mat- 
ter the above are his views. 
RosBert S. KErr, 
Governor of Oklahoma. 


SaLem, OREG. 

State legal department advises under 
Oregon statutes State has authority to enter 
such unemployment beneAt agreement with 
Federal Government described your wire. 
Also advises laws expressly disqualify work- 
ers in this State from receiving State un- 
employment compensation if for any time 
he receives benefits from other States or 
Federal Government. 

Eart SNELL, 
Governor. 
HarrIs3urG, Pa. 

My Dear Senator: Your wire is acknowl- 
edged, and the attorney general's department 
advises me as follows: 

Answer to question No. 1: If the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania should enter into 
an agreement with the Federal Government 
to pay $25 for 26 weeks, payments would still 
be limited by section 404 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Unemployment Compensation Act as 
last amended by Act No. 408 approved May 
29, 1945, to $20 for 20 weeks. Amendments 
to existing law would be necessary to in- 
crease weekly payments to $25 for 26 weeks. 

Answer to question No. 2: Under section 
402 (c) an employee is ineligible for compen- 
sation if he receives unemployment compen- 
sation benefits under the unemployment 
compensation law of any other State or of the 
United States. Hence, if a claimant would 
receive additional benefits directly from the 
Federal Government, under our law he would 
be disqualified. 

Very sincerely, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
Governor. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Public Laws of Rhode Islands, 1940, chapter 
812, reads in part “an individual shall be dis- 
qualified from receiving benefits for any week 
of his unemployment occurring within any 
period with respect to which such individual 
is currently receiving or has received, fe- 
muneraticn in the form of (C) benefits under 
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an unemployment compensation law of any 
State of the United States.” Accordingly, un. 
less Rhode Island State law is amended, bene- 
fit payments under unemployment compen- 
sation law of the United States either by way 
of direct supplementary Federal payment or 
through agency of State by way of voluntary 
agreement totally bars benefit claimant from 
any benefits under Rhode Island State law. 
J. Howarp McGratu, 
Governor. 





Cotumasi, S. C. 

Re telegram September 3, answer to first 
question “Yes.” Answer to second and third 
questions “No.” 

RANSOME J. WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 
Preere, S. Dak. 

Re your telegram: Have submitted request 
for official opinion to attorney general on 
unemployment compensation and will advise 
you as soon as opinion received. 

M. Q. SHARPE, 
Governor of South Dakota, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Re telegram Federal supplementation of 
State unemployment compensation pay- 
ments under 8. 1274. It is permissible under 
our State law for Tennessee to enter into an 
agreement with the Federal Government 
without resulting in the State benefit pay- 
ment being partialy or totally reduced by the 
amount of the supplementary Federal pay- 
ment. 

If this State should not enter into such an 
agreement Federal supplementary payments 
would not occasion a reduction in the State 
benefit amount. In response to your last 
question this State under existing law would 
not be required to credit any payments made 
by the Federal Government against the un- 
employment compensation benefits paid un- 
der our State law. 

The majority of States have specific provi- 
sions on the subject in their law dealing with 
unemployment compensation payments un- 
der other jurisdictions. This is not true in 
Tennessee. 

Jim McCorp, Governor. 
AusTIN, TEx. 

Re your telegram September 3 requesting 
legal opinion on 8. 1274, opinion of attorney 
general of Texas answers both questions 1 
and 2 segatively: That is, Federal supple- 
mentary payments under the Kilgore bill 
would not result in payments by the Texas 
Unemployment Compensation Commission 
being partially or totally reduced by the 
account of the Federal payment, 

CoKE STEVENSON, Governor, 


—_ 


Strate or Utan, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salt Lake City, September 8, 1945, 

Dear SENATOR GEorRGE: After receiving your 
telegram of September 3, I asked the attor- 
hey general to construe the laws of Utah 
with respect to workmen’s compensation, 
particularly as they might be affected by 
S. 1274. For your information, I am quot- 
ne herein the opinion of the attorney gen- 
ral, 

“You request advice as to whether or not 
an otherwise eligible individual can legally 
be paid unemployment compensation bene- 
fits under the provisions of the Utah Employ- 
ment Security Act while seeking or receiving 
benefits pursuant to the provisions of H. R. 
3736, Seventy-ninth Congress. This bill pro- 
poses to amend the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944 by establishing a 
new title, tithe VII~—Temporary Reconversion 
Unemployment Benefits. By its terms, this 
Propesed Federal bill provides, among other 
thines tha’ the Federal Government, through 
the Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 


version will, for each week of total unem- 
ployment, pay each individual who is eligible 
for the State maximum weekly benefit 
amount, supplemental benefits equal to the 
difference between the State maximum 
weekly benefit amount and $25. Individuals 
eligible would be paid supplemental benefits 
proportionately. The act further provides 
that eligible individuals will be paid ex- 
tended benefits, that is, a number of weeks 
of benefits which, when added to the total 
weeks of benefits to which an individual is 
entitled under the provisions of the State 
act, will equal 26 The act defines “supple- 
mental benefits” as a supplementary amount 
payable with respect to a week of total un- 
employment. It further provides that the 
several unemployment compensation agen- 
cies of the United States, that is, the several 
States, shall act as agents of the Federal 
Government for the payment of tese Federal 
benefits. 

“The Utah Employment Security Act, sec- 
tion 42-2a-5 (f), Utah Code Annotated, 1943, 
provides that an individual shall be ineligible 
for benefits or for purposes of establishing 
a waiting period: 

“*(f) For any week with respect to which 
or a part of which he has received or is 
seeking unemployment benefits under an 
unemployment compensation law of another 
State or of the United States, Provided, That 
if the appropriate agency of such other State 
or of the United States finally determines 
that he is not entitled to such unemploy- 
ment benefits, this disqualification shall not 
apply.’ 

The intent of the Utah Legislature, as 
evidenced by the mandatory language of the 
above-quoted subsection, was to prevent the 
payment of benefits from the Utah employ- 
ment compensation fund for the particular 
week during which an individual was seeking 
or receiving benefits under any other unem- 
ployment compensation act, either State or 
Federal. H. R. 3736 clearly is an unemploy- 
ment compensation act and must be so con- 
strued. You are advised, therefore, that an 
individual who is seeking or receiving bene- 
fits for a week of unemployment pursuant to 
the provisions of H. R. 3736 will be disquali- 
fied from receiving benefits under the Utah 
act for such week. 

The Utah act does not prohibit the paying 
of extended benefits as an agent for the Fed- 
eral Government under the provisions of the 
proposed Federal act since these extended 
benefits would be paid after the individual 
had exhausted his rights under the Utah act. 
Sections 42-2a-11 and 42-2a-18, Utah Code 
Annotated, 1943, authorize the industrial 
commission to enter into arrangements with 
agencies of other States or of the Federal 
Government so as to afford cooperation in the 
administration of any unemployment insur- 
ance law provided, however, that such law 
does not specifically violate other provisions 
of the Utah act such as the above-quoted sec- 
tion 42-2a-5 (f), Utah Code Annotated, 1943. 

If you desire additional information, I shall 
be glad to supply it. 

Yours truly, 
HERSERT B. Maw, 
Governor, 
MONTPELIER, VT. 

I am advised that the State of Vermont 
cannot enter into agreement referred to in 
recent telegram with Federal Government 
without resulting in State payment. being 
partially or totally reduced by the amount of 
the supplementary Federal payment. Ver- 
mont does not enter into such an agreement; 
Federal supplementary payments would re- 
sult in reduction of the State amount. 

MortTmmore R. Proctor, 
Governor of Vermont, 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Referring to your telegram of September 3 
to Hon. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., Governor of 
Virginia, you are advised that under the pro- 
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visions of S. 1274 now being considered, it is 
my opinion that the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission of Virginia does not have 
the power under the Virginia Unemployment 
Compensation Act to enter into any such 
agreement as contemplated in question No. 1 
of your telegram. With respect to question 
No. 2, I am of the opinion that should Con- 
gress provide for supplementary payments, 
claimants for benefits under the Virginia 
State law could not be paid benefits under 
such State law for any week with respect to 
which or a part of which he has received or 
is seeking such supplementary payments. 
‘KENNETH C. Patty, 
Assistant Attorney General of Vir- 
ginia, Counsel for Virginia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commis- 
sion. 
Otyrmpia, WasH. 
Re your telegram S. 1274 and State of 
Washington. Attorney general advises our 
State can enter into voluntary agreement re 
Federal supplementary amount and dura- 
tion of State unemployment benefits. 
Should Federal Government increase either 
amount or duration of benefits under agree- 
ment or otherwise would not result in Wash- 
ington State payment being totally or par- 
tially reduced by amount of Federal supple- 
mentary payment. State not required to 
credit any payments made by Federal Gov- 
ernment against State unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. For any further details 
please contact John Davis, commissioner of 
Washington State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, Washington Hotel, room 528. He is 
appearing before Senate Finance Committee. 
Mon C. WALLGREN, 
Governor. 


_—_ 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
Re telegram September 3. Attorney gen- 
eral advises: To question 1, “Can your State 
enter into such agreement with Federal Gov- 
ernment without resulting in the State pay- 
ment being partially or totally reduced by the 
amount of the supplementary Federal pay- 
ment?” Answer, “No.” To question 2, “If 
your State does not enter into such an agree- 
ment, would Federal supplementary pay- 
ments result in reduction of the State 
amount?” Answer, “Yes.” To question, 
“Will your State under existing law be re- 
quired to credit any payments made by Fed- 
eral Government against the unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefits paid under your 
State law?” Answer: “Individual receiving 
benefits under any other State or Federal law 
ineligible for benefits under law of this 
State.” 
CLARENCE W. MEADOws, 
Governor of West Virginia. 
Mapison, W's. 
Re your telegram unemployment benefits 
reply to first question is “Yes;” second ques- 
tion “No.” 
WALTER S. GOODLAND, 
Governor. 
CHEYENNE, Wyo. 
It is the tentative opinion of attorney 
general receipt of supplemental benefits as 
proposed by Senate 1274 would bar compen- 
sation benefits under Wyoming act also that 
it is very doubtful whether State may legally 
enter into agreement with Federal Govern- 
ment as proposed in bill. 
Lester C. Hunt, 
Governor. 


Mr. KILGORE subsequently said: 
Immediately following the letters of the 
various governors, I should like to have 
inserted in the Recorp extracts from the 
laws of the various States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 
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There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


EXHIBIT XI. STATE DISQUALIFICATION PROVISIONS 
FOR RECEIPT OF FEDERAL BENEFITS 


The disqualification provision in Alabama 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 6 B. An individual shall be disquali- 
fied for benefits for total or partial unemploy- 
ment— 

“(g) For any week with respect to which, 
cr a part of which, he has received-or is seek- 
ing unemployment benefits under an unem- 
ployment-compensation law of any State or 
of the United States: Provided, That if the 
appropriate agency of such other State or of 
the United States finally determines that he 
is not entitled to such unemployment bene- 
fits this disqualification shall not apply.” 
(General Laws of Alabama (regular session, 
1935), Act No. 447, effective September 14, 
1935, as amended.) 

Alaska, Georgia, and New Hampshire mere- 
ly omit the proviso in the Alabama law which 
has no significance for the purposes of this 
statement. Alaska differs from Alabama: 

“Sec. 5. An individual shall be disqualified 
for benefits: 

“(e) For any week with respect to which 
or part of which he has received or is seek- 
ing unemployment benefits under an unem- 
ployment-compensation law of another State 
or of the United States.” (Extraordinary 
Session Laws of Alaska, 1937, ch. 4, approved 
and effective April 2, 1937, as amended.) 

Georgia: Section 5 (e) (4), Laws of 1937, 
Governor’s No. 335, approved and effective 
March 29, 1937, as amended. 

New Hampshire: Section 4 (f): “An indi- 
vidual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

“(f) For any week or a part of a week with 
respect to which he is seeking to receive or 
has received payments in the form of unem- 
ployment compensation under an unemploy- 
ment-compensation law of any other State or 
under a similar law of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” (Ch. 99, Public Laws of 1935, ap- 
proved May 29, 1935, and became Public Laws, 
ch. 179-A, as amended.) 

Arizona: Same as Alabama except that the 
words “for total or partial unemployment” 
were omitted, the word “ineligibility” is sub- 
stituted for the word “disqualification,” “an- 
other” for “any other.” (Sec. 56-1005 (f), 
Special Session Laws of 1936 (first special ses- 
sion), ch. 13, approved by the Governor on 
December 2, 1936, effective February 23, 1937, 
as amended.) 

Arkansas: Same as Alabama, except that 
the words “for total or partial unemploy- 
ment” are omitted, the word “ineligibility” is 
substituted for the word “disqualification,” 
“another” for “any other.” (Sec. 5 (f), Gen- 
eral Acts of 1937, Act No. 155, approved and 
effective February 26, as amended.) 

California: Same as Alabama, except that 
the words “for total or partial unemploy- 
ment” are omitted, the words “the provisions 
of this section shall not apply” are substi- 
tuted for the words “this disqualification 
shall not apply.” (Sec. 57.5, Session Laws of 
the State of California, regular session, 1935, 
ch, 352, approved June 25, effective August 14, 
1935, as amended.) 

Colorado: Same as Alabama except that 
the words “for total or partial unemploy- 
ment” are omitted. (Sec. 5 (f), Laws of 
Colorado (extraordinary session) 1936, ch. 
2, approved and effective November 20, 1936, 
as amended.) 

Connecticut: Connecticut differs substan- 
tially from Alabama: 

“Sec. 1339 E (b) An individual shall be in- 
eligible for benefits 

“(4) during any week with respect to 
which the individual has received or is about 
to receive remuneration in the form of 

“(A) wages in lieu of notice of dismissal 
payments or any payment by way of com- 
pensation for loss of wages, or any other 
State or Federal unemployment benefits, 
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or * * *,.” 1937 Supplement to General 
Statutes, ch. 280a, secs. 803d-819d, enacted 
and approved on November 30, 1936, as ch. 
2, Public Acts of November, special session, 
1936, as amended. 

Delaware: Same as Alabama except that 
the words “for total or partial unemploy- 
ment” are omitted. (Sec. 5 (c) (1), ch. 258, 
Laws of 1937, approved and effective April 30, 
1937, as amended.) 

District of Columbia: Same as Alabama 
except as noted for Arizona. (Public Law 
386, 74th Cong., H. R. 7167, as amended.) 

Plorida: Same as Alabama, except that the 
word “another” is substituted for the words 
“any other.” (Sec. 6 (e), acts of 1937, ch. 
18,402, approved and effective June 9, 1937, 
as amended.) 

Hawaii: Same as Alabama, except that the 
words “for total or partial unemployment” 
are omitted, the word “another” is sub- 
stituted for “any other,” and the word “in- 
eligibility” is substituted for the word “‘dis- 
qualification.” (Sec. 5 (f), Session Laws of 
Hawaii 1937, Act 243, approved and effective 
May 18, 1937, as amended.) 

Idaho: Substantially the same as Alabama. 
The reference to section 11 (f), is to a section 
on State-Federal cooperation and reciprocal 
agreements: 

“Sec.5. A benefit claimant shall be dis- 
qualified— 

“(f) For any week with respect to which, or 
a part of which, he has received, or has made 
a claim for, benefits under an unemployment 
compensation law of another State or of the 
United States, except as the board shall by 
regulations otherwise prescribe pursuant to 
the provisions of subsection (f) of section 11 
of this act: Provided, That if the appropriate 
agency of such other State or of the United 
States shall finally determine that he is not 
entitled to such unemployment benefits, he 
shall not, by the provisions of this subsection, 
be disqualified.” (Extraordinary Session 
Laws of Idaho, 1935, ch. 12, approved August 
6, 1936, effective September 1, 1936, as 
amended.) 

Illinois: Same as Alabama, with the excep- 
tion of the word “ineligibility” being substi- 
tuted for “disqualified,” the omission of the 
words “for total or partial unemployment,” 
omission of the words “or a part of which,” 
and substitution of word “ineligibility” for 
“disqualification.” (Sec. 7 (e), the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, L. 1937, p. 571 
(Ill. Rev. Stat. 1937, ch. 48) (secs, 217-250), 
as amended.) 

Indiana: Same as Alabama, except that the 
word “ineligible” is substituted for “dis- 
qualified,’ omission of the words “for total 
or partial unemployment,” insertion of the 
words “receives, is receiving,” immediately 
before the words “has received.” (Sec. 6 (f) 
(6), acts of-1936, ch. 4, approved March 18, 
1936, as amended.) 

Iowa: Same as Alabama, except for omis- 
sion of words “for total or partial unemploy- 
ment,” and the word “another” substituted 
for “any other.” (Sec. 1551.11 (f), Code of 
Iowa 1939, ch. 77.2, Code, 1939, as amended.) 

Kansas: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial un- 
employment.” (Sec. 44-706 (f) ch. 44, art. 7, 
G. S. 1937 Supp., as amended). 

Kentucky: Same as Alabama, except as 
otherwise provided by an arrangement be- 
tween Kentucky and such other State of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 4748g-9 (b). * * * No workers 
may serve a waiting period or be paid bene- 
fits for any period of unemployment with 
respect to which the Commission finds that: 

“(2) He has received or is seeking unem- 
ployment compensation under an unem- 
ployment-compensation law of another State 
or of the United States, except as otherwise 
provided by an arrangement between Ken- 
tucky and such other State or the United 
States: Provided, however, That if the ap- 
propriate agencies of such State or of the 
United States finally determine that he is 
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not entitled to such Unempjoyment compen. 
sation, this paragraph shall not apply.” (Ken. 
tucky unemployment-compensation jaw 
ch. -50, acts of the 1938 regular session 
codified as sec. 4748g-1 to 4748g-22, inclusive 
Carroll's Ky. Stats., Baldwin’s 1938 Supp. 
approved and effective March 5, 1938, as 
amended.) 

Louisiana: Same as Alabama, except for 
substitution of words “not be eligible” {oy 
“be disqualified,” omission of words “for tota| 
or partial unemployment,” word “another” 
substituted for words “any other.” (S2¢, 4 
(e), act 97 of 1936, approved June 29, 1936, 
effective November 3, 1936, as amended.) 
Louisiana’s provision permits the. acceptance 
of supplementary Federal benefits without 
disqualification. 

Maine: Same as Alabama, except that the 
language reads as follows: 

“An individual shall be disqualified for 
benefits: 

“(e) For any week with respect to which 
he is receiving or has received remuneration 
in the form of paragraph N (4) benefits un- 
der the unemployment-compensation law of 
any State or similar law of the United States. 
(Sec. 5 (3) (4), Public Laws of 1935 (special 
session of 1936), ch. 192, approved by gover- 
nor, December 18, 1936, as amended.) 

Maryland: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial un- 
employment” the word ‘“‘another” substi- 
tuted for the words “any other.” (Sec. 5 (f), 
ch. 1, Laws of 1936 (extraordinary session), 
effective December 16, 1936; as amended.) 

Massachusetts: Same as Alabama, except 
that the words “No benefit shall be payable 
under this chapter to an individual” replaced 
“an individual, etc.,” and the words “this 
subsection” displace “this disqualification.” 
(Sec. 16 (g), acts of 1937, ch. 421, approved 
May 29, 1937, effective January 1, 1987, as 
amended.) 

Michigan: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial unem- 
ployment,” the word “another” substituted 
for “any other.” (Sec. 61 (a), Public Acts 
1936 (extra session), House enrolled No. 1, 
as amended.) 

Minnesota: Substantially similar to Ala- 
bama: 

“No week shall be counted as a week of 
unemployment for the purposes of this 
section: . 

(3) With respect to which he is receiving, 
has received, or has filed a claim for unem- 
ployment compensation benefits under any 
other law of this State, or of any other State, 
or the Federal Government, including read- 
justment allowances under title V, Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, 1944: Provided, 
That if the appropriate agency of such other 
State or the Federal Government finally de- 
termines that he is not entitled to such 
benefits, this provisioa shall not apply.” 
(Sec. 268.08 subdivision 2, Minn. Stat., 1941, 
as amended by laws of 1943, ch. 650, as 
amended.) 

Mississippi: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial unem- 
ployment,” and the word “another” substi- 
tuted for “any other.” (Sec. 5 (e), General 
Laws of Mississippi (regular session, 1936), 
ch. 176, approved March 23, 1936, effective 
April 1, 1936, as amended.) 

Missouri: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial unem- 
ployment,” substitution of word “another” 
for “any other,” and the proviso reads 4s 
follows: “Provided, That if it be finally deter- 
mined that he is not entitled to such unem~ 
ployment benefits, his disqualification shal! 
not apply.” (Sec. 10 II (d), Laws of Missouri, 
1937, p. 574, approved and effective June 17, 
1937, as amended.) 

Montana: Differs from Alabama; it reads 
as follows: 

“Sec. 5, An individual shall be disqualified 
for benefits—or has received payment in the 
form of— 
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“(4) Benefits under the Railroad Unem- 
joyment Act or any State unemployment 
compensation act or similar laws of any State 
or of the United States.” (Sec. 5 (e) (4), 
session Laws of Montana, 1937, ch. 137, ap- 
proved and effective March 16, 1937, as 
amended.) 

Nebraska: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial unem-~ 
ployment.” (Sec. 48-705 (f), ch. 48, art. 7, 
Nebr. C. S. Supp. 1939, as amended.) 

Nevada: Same as Alabama, except for omis- 
sion of words “for total or partial unemploy- 
ment,” substitution of word “another” for 
“ony other.” (See. 5 (e), Stat. 1937, ch. 129, 
approved and effective March 23, 1937, as 
amended.) 

New Jersey: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial un- 
employment.” (Sec. 43; 21-5 (f); ch. 21 of 
title 43 of the Revised Statutes, 1937, or ch. 
970, Laws of 1936 (special session), approved 
and effective December 22, 1936, as amended.) 

New Mexico: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial un- 
employment ” substitution of word “another” 
for “any other.” (Sec. 5 (f), Special Session 
Laws of New Mexico, 1936, ch. 1, approved and 
effective Decmber 16, 1936, as amended.) 

New York: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial unem- 
ployment.” (Sec. 506 (3), Consolidated Laws, 
ch. 31 (labor law), art. 18, secs. 500 539, as 
amended.) 

North Carolina: Differs from Alabama. 
This section reads: 

“An individual shall be disqualified for 
benefits: 

“(g) For any week after June 30, 1939, with 
respect to which he shall have or assert any 
right to unemployment benefits under an 
unemployment-compensation law of either 
the Federal or a State government, other 
than the State of North Carolina.” (Sec. 5 
(g), Public Laws of 1936 (extra sess.), ch. 
1, ratified and effective December 16, 1936, 
as amended.) 

North Dakota: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial un- 
employment,” the word “another” substi- 
tuted for “any other,” and the words “in- 
eligibility condition” substituted for “dis- 
qualification.” (Sec. 7 (f), ch. 232 of Session 
Laws of North Dakota, 1937, as amended.) 

Ohio: Same as Alabama, except for omis- 
sion of words “for total or partial unemploy- 
ment.” (Sec. 1845-7b, 116 O. L., pt. 2 (1935), 
first special sess., p. 286, as amended.) 

Oxiahoma: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial unem- 
ployment,” substitution of word “another” 
for “any other,” and word “ineligibility” sub- 
stituted for “disqualification.” (Sec. 5 (f), 
Sessions Laws of Oklahoma (extraordinary 
Sess ) 1936, ch. 1, approved and effective De- 
cember 12, 1986, as amended) 

Oregon: Same as Alabama, except for omis- 
sion of words “for total or partial unemploy- 
ment,” substitution of the word “another” 
for “any other,” omits the words “or is seek- 
ing.” (Sec. 126-705 (g), Oregon Laws, special 
fess. on, 1935, ch. 70, effective November 15, 
19°5, as amended.) 

Pennsylvania: Same as Alabama, except 
for omission of words “for total or partial 
unemployment.” (Sec. 402 (c), acts of 1936 
(second extraordinary session), No. 1, ap- 
proved and effective December 5, 1936, as 
amended.) 

Ehode Island: Differs from Alabama. The 
fection reads as follows: 

“An individual shall be disqualified from 
receiving benefits for any week of his unem- 
ployment occurring within any period with 
respect to which such individual is currently 
receiving, or has received, remuneration in 
the form of— ' 

“(c) Benefits under an unemployment 
Compensation law of any State or of the 
United States;” (sec. 7 (7) (c), Public Laws 
of 1936. ch. 2333, effective May 5, 1936, as 


amended). 
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South Carolina: Same as Alabama, except 
omission of words “for total or partial uneme 
ployment,” substitution of word “another” 
for “any other.” (Sec. 5 (e), laws of 1936, 
No. 946, (768), approved and effective June 6, 
1936, as amended.) 

South Dakota: Same as Alabama, except 
for omission of words “for total or partial 
unemployment,” substitution of word “an- 
other” for “any other.” (Sec. 17.0830 (7), 
Revised Code, ch. 17-08, and ch. 17.99, as 
amended.) 

Tennessee: No provision. 

Texas: No provision. 

Utah: Same as Alabama, except for omis- 
sion of words “for total or partial unemploy- 
ment,” substitution of word “another” for 
“any other.” (Sec. 5 (f{), Laws of Utah (spe- 
cial session) 1936, ch. 1, approved and effec- 
tive August 29, 1936, as amended.) 

Vermont: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial unem- 
ployment,” substitution of word “another” 
for “any other.” (Sec. 5 (f), No. 1, acts of 
the special session of 1936, approved and effec- 
tive December 22, 1936, as amended.) 

Virginia: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial unem- 
ployment.” (Sec. 5 (f), ch. 1, acts of General 
Assembly of Virginia (extra session, 1936), 
approved and effective December 18, 1936, as 
amended). 

Washington: No provision. 

West Virginia: Differs from Alabama in that 
its law refers to unemployment-compensation 
benefits under the laws of the United States, 
instead of under an unemployment-compen- 
sation law of the United States. West Vir- 
ginia also omits the proviso in the Alabama 
law, which omission has no significance for 
the purpose of this statement. West Virginia 
also omits the reference to “or is seeking”: 

“Upon the determination of the facts by 
the director an individual shall be disqualified 
for benefits: 

“(5) For a week with respect to which he ts 
receiving or has received: 

“(d) Unemployment-compensation benefits 
under the laws of the United States or any 
other State.” (Art. V1, sec. 4 (5) (d), Code 
of West Virginia, ch. 21-A (acts of 1936, second 
extraordinary session, ch. 1, approved and 
effective December 16, 1936, as amended.) 

Wisconsin: No provision. 

Wyoming: Same as Alabama, except for 
omission of words “for total or partial unem- 
ployment,” substitution of word “another” 
for “any other.” (Sec. 5 b IV, Sessions Laws 
of Wyoming, 1937, ch. 113, approved and 
effective February 25, 1937, as amended.) 


RECIPROCAL ARRANGEMENTS STATUTES COMPARED 


The reciprocal arrangements provision in 
Alabama is provided in section 12 (a) of the 
Alabama unemployment-compensation law 
(General Laws of Alabama Regular Session 
1935, Act No. 447). 

“The director is hereby authorized to enter 
into arrangements with the appropriate 
agencies of other States or the Federal Gov- 
ernment whereby individuals performing 
services in this and other States for employ- 
ing units under circumstances not specifi- 
cally provided for in section 2 (f) and 2 (g) 
of this act or under similar provisions in the 
unemployment-compensation laws of such 
other States shall be deemed to be engaged 
in employment performed entirely within 
one of such other States and whereby poten- 
tial rights to benefits accumulated under 
the unemployment-compensation laws of 
several States or under such a law of the 
Federal Government, or both, may constitute 
the basis for the payment of benefits through 
a single appropriate agency under terms 
which the director finds will be fair and 
reasonable as to all affected interests and 
will not result in any substantial loss to the 
fund.” 

The: variations from uniformity in the 
statutes of the 51 jurisdictions upon the 
subject of reciprocal administration among 
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themselves and with the Federal Government 
are so few as to reinforce the argument for 
reciprocal administration by agreement. 

As the most graphic manner in which to 
presen’ this phase of the general subject of 
unemployment compensation, a tabular anal- 
ysis has been prepared and is hereinbelow 
set out, after the next two paragraphs which 
call attention to the specific variations in 
legislative policy. 

The following variation should be noted, 
however. Idaho provides for rec procal 
treatment of individuals who have acquired 
potential benefit rights under the Idaho law 
and under an unemployment compensation 
act of Congress. The Kentucky and Wiscon- 
sin provisions authorize administrative ar- 
rangements for the purpose of assisting in 
the payment of benefits. 

Indiana, Missouri, Montana, and Ohio au- 
thorize the agency to enter into arrange- 
ments with Canada as well as with other 
States and the Federal Government; Wash- 
ington authorizes such arrangements with 
agencies of foreign governments. Wisconsin 
specifies “any agency similarly charged with 
the administration of any other unemploy- 
ment-compensation law,” instead of other 
States or the Federal Government. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Georgia 
has referred to telegrams which he re- 
ceived in answer to inquiries sent to the 
governors of the various States. I notice 
that among the replies which he has re- 
ceived, the reply from my State comes 
first on the list which the Senator from 
Georgia has asked to have printed in the 
Recorp. The Governor of my State re- 
plied in part as follows: 

The answer to question 1 set out in your 
telegram is “No,” and the answer to ques- 
tion 2 is “Yes.” 


Question 1 was as follows: 

Can your State enter into such agreement 
with Federal Government without resulting 
in the State payment being partially or 
totally reduced by the amount of the sup- 
plemen‘ary Federal payment? 


The second question was: 

If your State does not enter into such an 
agreement would Federal supplementary pay- 
ments result in reduction of the State 
amount? In brief, would your State under 
existing law be require: to credit any pay- 
ments made by Federal Government against 
the unemployment compensation benefits 
paid under your State law? 


I assume that under the decision of 
the attorney general of Alabama, even 
if this amendment is adopted, no worker 
in Alabama may receive $25. He may 
not receive more .han the maximum 
amount now allowed under the Alabama 
statute. Am I correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is 
entirely correct, unless the legislature of 
his State meets anc changes the existing 
law. 

Mr. HILL. A change in the existing 
law of Alabama would be necessary. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; according to the 
construction which governors or their 
attorneys general have placed upon the 
cuestion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I raise 
no question at all with respect to the 
replies made by the governors or the at- 
torneys general of the various States. I 
am a member of the committee, and I 
know that the matter was submitted to 
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the committee. The Senator from Geor- 
gia as chairman, and under the directions 
of the committee, sent in good faith the 
inquiries to which he has referred. I 
assume, also, that the replies were sent 
in good faith. My conviction is that the 
particular previsions of the laws of the 
various States were enacted in order to 
prevent duplication on the part of unem- 
ployed persons in the States which would 
result in drawing compensation at the 
same time from State and other sources. 
There was probably no contemplation of 
the emergency growing out of the war 
situation which we face today. Assum- 
ing that those answers are all correct, 
and that the States from which they 
were received—26 or 27 of them, what- 
ever the number may be—could not ac- 
cept additional compensation from the 
Federal Government, it would not in any 
way, of course, prevent the legislatures 
of these States, under calls of their re- 
spective governors, from meeting and 
amending their laws in the light of the 
emergency which we face, and it would 
not prevent other States which do not 
have such provision from receiving the 
additional compensation provided for in 
the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from 
Kentucky is quite correct, but to give 
some of the States additional compen- 
sation would make bad matters worse. It 
would increase whatever inequalities now 
exist. Whatever retarding effect any 
State law may have upon the redistri- 
bution of labor in the United States, the 
condition will be increased and aggra- 
vated by an increase in payments in ap- 
proximately 17 States. Approximately 
27 or 28 States, according to statements 
which have been received from them, 
cannot accept the money, or, if it is ac- 
cepted, it will not benefit the workers. 
That, of course, is subject to the quali- 
fication that the States may, by their 
legislatures, change their laws. How- 
ever, I am obliged to state to the Senate 
as a matter of fact that the legislatures 
in about 45 States were in session in 
1845, and that a measure providing sub- 
stantially for a $25 weekly payment un- 
der the unemployment compensation 
laws of the respective States was sub- 
mitted to nearly all those legislatures. 
While many of the States increased their 
benefit payments, they did not accept 
the provision which is now before the 
Senate. 

(At this point Mr. KILGORE asked 
and obtained leave to have inserted in the 
RecorpD extracts from the laws of various 
States, to follow communications from 
State governors inserted on request of 
Mr. GEORGE.) 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the only 
thing I have to say about the extracts 
presented by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is that it does not matter how we 
differ with the attorneys general of the 
States or the governors. They have the 
right and the power to construe the 
laws of their own States, they have con- 
strued them, and I think it would be most 
unfortunate if the Senate did not look at 
the facts as they are, to wit, that by in- 
creasing the benefits in a relatively few 
States, the very situation that is earnest- 


ly desired to be corrected will be aggra-— 
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it is impossible to handle the matter in 
this way. 

Mr, President, there is another State 
whose reply has just come in, which is 
not included in the list I have handed to 
the Official Reporter. It is a reply from 
the Governor of the State of Indiana, to 
which is attached a brief of the attorney 
general of the State. According to the 
Governor’s statement, Indiana must be 
added to the list of those States which 
could not accept benefits of supplemental 
payments, whether voluntarily made or 
not. I ask that the letter and brief be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and brief, were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Strate or INDIANA, 

-OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 

Indianapolis, September 13, 1945. 
Hon. Water F, GEORGE, 
United States Senator, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GEORGE: Please excuse my 
delay in answering your telegrams of Sep- 
tember 3 and September 10, in which you 
ask that I advise you as to how S. 1274 would 
be affected by our State laws. However there 
seemed to be involved many technical ques- 
tions of law which would need to be deter- 
mined before proper answer could be given 
your request. , 

In view of the seriousness of this matter, 
and the many thousands of workers in In- 
diana who might be caused to suffer should 
a hastily drawn, and erroneous answer be 
made to your inquiry; I submitted the ques- 
tions to our attorney general and State legal 
‘staff. You will find enclosed herein a copy 
of their opinion to me covering the questions 
you submitted. After carefully reading the 
same, I wish to make the following observa- 
tions, 

Answering questions contained in your tel- 
egram I am advised by the attorney general 
of Indiana that section 7 (f) (6) Indiana 
Employment Security Act makes any claim- 
ant ineligible for State unemployment com- 
pensation benefits with respect to any week 
for which he receives or seeks unemployment 
benefits under the law of another State or 
the United States. His further opinion that 
reciprocal coverage enabling provisions in 
other sections of statute do not nullify this 
disqualification and that legislative amend- 
ment is necessary to enable Indiana agency 
to enter into agreement provided for in 8S. 
1274. Proposed plan of supplementing pres- 
ent State benefit amounts is unfair, however, 
for largest supplements will go to States with 
lowest benefit amount and duration. This 
penalizes forward States like Indiana which 
have liberalized benefit structures. Earnest- 
ly suggest plan equally fair to all States. I 
also consider inequitable and discriminatory 
any plan to pay benefits entirely from Fed- 
eral funds to employees of private employers 
presently excluded by size of firm and other 
limitations while continuing to pay pres- 
ently insured workers from funds built by 
tax on employers. I want Indiana to con- 
tinue as one of most progressive States in 
giving workers fullest protection and benefits 
and I also want Indiana employers treated 
fairly. Our general assembly is determined 
to enact all needed legislation for those pur- 
poses and I am willing to call special session 
of general assembly to consider changes nec- 
essary to allow Indiana to enter into agree- 
ment but I cannot permit execution of agree- 
ment when legal right to do so is uncertain 
and obscure. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, ¢ 
RALPH F. GATES, 
Governor, 
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STATE OF INDIANA, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Indianapolis, September 12, 1945. 
Hon. RALPH F. GaTEs, 
Governor, State of Indiana, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind, 

My Dear Governor: At your request | 
have carefully compared the provisions of 
the Kilgore bill (S. 1274) with the Indiana 
unemployment compensation law with a view 
to answering the following specific ques- 
tions: 

“1. If the Kilgore bill is enacted by Con. 
gress in its present terms will the Indiana 
Employment Security Division be authorizeq 


“under existing laws to enter into an agree. 


ment as therein contemplated for the aq. 
ministration of the provisions of that act? 

“2. W'll the payment of increased weekly 
benefits amounts under the Kilgore bil] as 
presently written in any way deny or reduce 
the aeaerat payments payable under Indiana 
law?” 

At the outset of any discussion of these 
questions it is well to note that any harmony 
between these enactments would be purely 
coincidental as the general assembly could 
not have anticipated the proposals of the 
Kilgore bill at the time our law was enacted 
and the authors of that bill do not appear to 
have considered the problem of correlating 
the Federal and State laws. 

Briefly, the Kilgore bill provides for an 
agreement to be executed by each State with 
the Federal authorities which must provide: 

1. For supplementing State unemployment 
compensation benefits to the extent that the 
total maximum benefit will equal $25.00 for 
26 weeks. 

2. For the payment by the States from 
Federal funds of dismissal wages to Federal 
civilian employees, and maritime workers 
equal to unemployment compensation bene- 
fits payable under District of Columbia laws. 

3. For like payments to food processing em- 
ployees measured by Indiana benefit pay- 
ments, (These employees are not exempted 
from our unemployment-insurance plan by 
virtue of Federal rulings.) 

4. That State benefit payments will not be 
denied or reduced by reason of any such pay- 
ments. 

In addition, the State may include optional 
provisions at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which would: 

1. Increase the State benefit amount to 
two-thirds of weekly earnings (but not in 
excess of $25.00). 

2. Extend benefit payments to any em- 
ployees not now covered by redefining em- 
ployment. (Presumably the State could in- 
clude either elected ur appointive State or 
loca) officers and employees.) 

In the event that the State fails to enter 
into such an agreement, the law requires the 
Federal authorities to make those which are 
required direct to the employees involved, 
otherwise, the administration of the law is 
largely in State hands, subject to Federal 
supervision. 

The most striking divergence of the Kil- 
gore bill from our State law is the complete 
departure of that bill from the system of un- 
employment insurance established by our 
State law. That system, as constituted by 
our legislature, provides for the payment of 
unemployment benefits from reserves created 
out of compulsory employer contributions in 
the nature of premium payments. It is 
founded upon the principle that a fund be 
created in times of full employment to relieve 
the workers from the consequences of in- 
voluntary unemployment, This principle is 
expressed in section 1 of our act as follows: 

“Section 1. Declaration of public policy: 
Economic insecurity due to unemployment 1s 
declared hereby to be a serious menace to the 
health, morale and welfare of the people of 
this State and to the maintenance of public 
order within this State. Protection against 
this great hazard of our economic life can be 
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provided in some measure by the required 
and systematic accumulation of funds dur- 
ing periods of employment to provide benefits 
to the unemployed during periods of unem- 
ployment and by encouragement of stable 
employment. The enactment of this meas- 
ure to provide for payment of benefits to 
persons unemployed through no fault of 
their own, to encourage stabilization in em- 
ployment, and to provide for a State employ- 
ment service is, therefore, essential.to public 
welfare; and the same is declared to be a 
proper exercise of the police powers of the 
State.” 

The Kilgore bill, on the other hand, is 
founded upon the contrary principle of Gov- 
ernment responsibilty to relieve from finan- 
cial Lardship by means of gratuitous relief 
payments without any imsurance features. 
It cannot be expected, therefore, that legis- 
lation which is so opposite in principle will 
be harmonious in detail. 

Our unemployment-compensation laws 
provide that: 

“Each eligible individual who is totally 
unemployed * * * shall be paid * * * 
benefits at the rate of 4 percent of his 
wage credits * * * but not more than 
$20 per week * * *” (sec. 6, b, 1).” 

The maximum total amount of benefits 
payable to any eligible individual during any 
benefit period shall not exceed 20 times his 
weekly benefit amount (sec. 6, c) and in 
section 7 (f) it s provided: 

“An individual shall be ineligible for wait- 
ing period or benefit rights: 

* + e - + 

“(4) For any week with respect to which 
the individual receives, is receiving, or has 
reccived remuneration in the form of: 
* * * any payment by way of compensa- 
tion for the loss of remuneration; * * * 

* * * - 7 


“(6) For any week with respect to which 
or a part of which he receives, is receiving, 
has received, or is seeking unemployment 
benefits under an unemployment compen- 
sation law of another State or of the United 
States.” - 

Thus, the explicit terms of the law are 
that benefits paid from the employment 
security fund as benefits under the State 
law shall not exceea $20 for 20 weeks and 
that these benefits shall not be payable if 
the eligible person is receiving any benefits 
from any other jurisdiction under its laws. 
If, then, the payments under the Kilgore 
bill are to be considered as payments made 
under and by virtue of the Indiana law they 
cannot exceed the legislative limitation as to 
the amount and duration of those payments. 
If, on the contrary, they are to be considered 
as payments made by virtue of a-Federal un- 
employment compensation law, they fall 
within the category of those payments which, 
if received, will render the recipient ineligi- 
ble for any State benefits. 

Iam not unmindful of the opinion of the 
general counsel of the Social Security Board 
in which he arrives at the conclusion that 
the quoted provisions of section 7 (f) refer 
only to duplicate and not to supplemental 
payments. The language is clear and ex- 
plicit and 1 can see no such distinction either 
latent or patent in that language. In fact, 
our employment-security division advises me 
that they have always considered that a per- 
Son receiving compensation under the In- 
diana law would be rendered ineligible if he 
applied for a supplemental payment under 
the law of another State which had a higher 
benefit payment to which he was eligible even 
though the payment by the other State was 
limited to the remainder of its benefit after 
deducting the Indiana benefit amount. In 
any event, it is obvious that competent law- 
yers are ir serious disagreement as to the 
Proper interpretation of this section which 
has received no judicial construction. Large 
‘ums of money and the eligibility of thou- 
Sands of persons who can ill afford litigation 
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are involved. I cannot believe that I can 
with propriety assure you, under the circum- 
stances, that it is legally safe to accept the 
construction-of the general counsel. This 
is particularly true when it is realized that 
it is to the financial advantage of every 
covered employer in the State to compel the 
application of a contrary construction in 
order to avoid diminution of his reserve or 
experience account. 

Proceeding to the powers of the State au- 
thorities to enter into the agreements speci- 
fied in the Kilgore bill, several provisions of 
our law are urged as being pertinent. I shall 
discuss each in order. 

Section 10 (a) provides in part: 

“Whenever the board believes that a 
change in contributions or benefit rates wiil 
become necessary to protect the solvency of 
the fund, it shall promptly so inform the 
governor and the general assembly, and make 
recommendations with respect thereto.” 

Since the present change in benefit 
amounts is not necessary to protect the 
solvency of the fund, this provision is not 
strictly in point, but some indication that 
the general assembly reserved control over 
the benefit amounts. 

Section 10 (g) provides: 

“(g) State-Federal cooperation. (1) In 
the administration of this act the board 
shall cooperate to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with the provisions of this act with 
the Social Security Board, created by the 
Social Security Act of the Congress of the 
United States of America approved August 
14, 1935, or any amendments thereto; shall 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Social Se- 
curity Board may from time to time require 
and shall comply with such provisions as the 
Social Security Board may from time to time 
find necessary to insure the correctness and 
verification of such reports; and shall com- 
ply with the regulations prescribed by the 
Social Security Board governing the expendi- 
tures of such sums as may be allotted and 
paid to the State of Indiana under, title III 
of the Social Security Act, or any other act 
of the Congress of the United States of 
America, for the purpose of assisting in the 
administration of this act. 

* “ * * = 

“(4) The board may afford reasonable co- 
operation with every agency of the United 
States of America, or with any State charged 
with the administration of any unemploy- 
ment compensation law.” 

Such cooperation is limited to that which 
is consistent with the provisions of our law, 
and since the agreement under the Kilgore 
bill would require payment of benefits in 
violation of sections 6 (b) and (c) and 7 (f), 
supra, it would not be corisistent with the 
provisions of our law. The powers of the 
board here granted cannot be construed as 
authorizing it to contract away a legislative 
disqualification for benefits. 

Section 10 (i) concerns reciprocal ar- 
rangements. Paragraph (1) is limited to 
those instances where individuals perform 
services for a single employing unit in this 
and other jurisdictions and is not therefore 
relevant. Likewise paragraph (2) is not rel- 
evant as it deals with arrangements con- 
cerning employment not localized within this 
State. Paragraph (3) comcerns agreements 
for the transfer of wage credits accruing un- 
der the law of another jurisdiction and reim- 
bursements in such instances. It is de- 
signed to meet the situation where the em- 
ployee does not have wage credits in any 
one State sufficient to qualify him for bene- 
fits but whose aggregate wage credits in two 
or more States will entitle him to benefits 
if they are transferred into one of the sev- 
eral States in which they were earned. Para- 
graph (4) concerns agreements for reciprocal 
collection of employers’ contributions. 
Thus none of these sections cover the case 
here in question. 
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Section 10 (j) authorizes the board to 
make its services and facilities available in 
the administration of any other unemploy- 
ment compensation law. Under this section 
the board could in all probability administer 
any Federal unemployment compensation 
law, but is not here empowered to waive a 
disqualification arising by reason of any 
payments under any such Federal law. 

Section 23 (a) provides: 

“SEc, 23. Federal acts: (a) It is declared to 
be the purpose of this act to secure to the 

tate of Indiana and to employers and em- 
ployees therein all the rights and benefits 
which are conferred under the Social Security 
Act of the Congress of the United States, or 
any act which may hereafter be conferred by 
any amendment to said Social Security Act 
or by any act in lieu thereof enacted by Con- 
gress, and to coordinate the provisions of this 
act with the provisions of aforesaid Social 
Security Act. Whenever the board shall find 
it necessary, it shall have power to formu- 
late rules after public hearing and oppor- 
tunity to be heard whereof due notice is 
given as is herein provided for the adoption 
of rules pursuant to subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 10 of this act, and with the approval of 
the Governor of Indiana, to adopt such rules 
as shall effectuate the declared purpose of 
this act. More particularly said board is 
authorized to formulate rules as aforesaid to 
synchronize the tax liability of employers 
operating within the State of Indiana with 
the liability under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act in the event the tax rate or 
base in said Federal statute is altered, in- 
creased, or decreased as the case may be.” 

The Kilgore bill is in respect to our present 
investigation an amendment of the War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 and 
is neither an amendment of or in lieu of the 
Social Security Act. 

I am, therefore, compelled to the following 
conclusions: 

1. Only by a very strained interpretation 
of our Employment Security Act can it be 
said that the officers of this State are pres- 
ently authorized by law to enter into an 
agreement under the terms of the Kilgore 
bill as presently written. 

2. Only by a similar strained construction 
can it be said that the ineligibility provisions 
of section 7 (f) will not apply where pay- 
ments are made under the Kilgore bill as 
presently written. 

3. In all probability such constructions 
will be promptly challenged by litigation 
instituted by employers who are financially 
interested in preventing dimunition of their 
reserve or experience accounts. 

4. The danger of injury to the employment 
security system and to the rights of employ- 
ees to benefits does not warrant the taking 
of the risk that is implicit in such strained 
constructions of the act. 

5. If the Kilgore bill is enacted in its pres- 
ent terms the matter should be submitted to 
the general assembly for specific authoriza- 
tion. 

I do not here intend to indicate any opin- 
ion as to the policy of the Kilgore bill. My 
inquiry is restricted to the legal effect of 
that bill when comared with the Indiana 
Employment Security Act. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES A. EMMERT, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
care to argue this matter; I wished merely 
to make the statement that I came to 
Washington with the announced hope 
that I might be able to vote for the 
liberalization of unemployment compen- 
Sation. But Iam bound to say that what 
is proposed is not the way to do it, be- 
cause if it is done this way every exist- 
ing inequality, every existing inequity 
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between workers, will be aggravated 
rather than relieved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
BarRKLEY] as consolidated. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. On this vote the senior 
Senator from Arizona |[Mr. HayDEN] is 
absent on important public business, I 
am advised that if present and voting he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the negative). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
TuomAs], which I transfer to the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Buck], and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce 
that on this vote I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
TypDIncs]. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Guass] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EaSTLAND] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanK- 
HEAD], the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MayYBANK], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming {Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas], and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typincs], are ab- 
sent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEp- 
PER! is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BuSHFIELD] and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are 
absent because of illness. If present 
both these Senators would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
REvERCcOMB! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] is necessarily absent. If present 
he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GurNEy]! is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Aiken Kilgore Murdock 
Barkley La Follette Murray 
Briggs Langer Myers 
Carville Lucas Taylor 
Chavez McCarran Tobey 
Downey McFarland Tunnell 
Green McMahon Wagner 
Guffey Magnuson Walsh 
Hatch Mead Wheeler 
Johnson, Colo. Mitchell 

NAYS—51 
Andrews Ellender Radcliffe 
Austin Ferguson Reed 
Bailey Fulbright Robertson 
Ball Gerry Russell 
Bilbo Hart Saltonstall 
Brewster Hawkes Shipstead 
Bridges Hickenlooper ~ Smith 
Brooks Hill Stewart 
Burton Hoey Taft 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Knowland Vandenberg 
Capehart McClellan Wherry 
Capper Millikin White 
Chandler Moore Wiley 
Connally Morse Willis 
Cordon O’'Daniel Wilson 
Donnell Overton Young 

NOT VOTING—16 

Bankhead Gurney Revercomb 
Buck Hayden Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfield McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Eastland Maybank Tydings 
George O'Mahoney 
Glass Pepper 
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So Mr. BarRKLEY’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, offered by 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE. ] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 


-ask the majority leader if it is his pur- 


pose to keep the Senate in further ses- 
sion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
West Virginia advises me that he is per- 
fectly willing to have a vote on his 
amendment without further discussion. 
If we can do that, and dispose of it 
quickly, very well. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner] has another 
amendment which I think should be 
passed upon before my amendment is 
acted on. 

Mr. WAGNER. Does not the Senator 
from West Virginia think we ought to 
ect on his amendment first? . 

Mr. KILGORE, I think we had agreed, 
I will say to the Senator from Georgia, 
that any amendment to the committee 
amendment, as amended, should be acted 
upon before we proceeded with any other 
matter. I believe the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. WacGner] has an 
amendment which goes only to the ques- 
tion of the uniformity of payment of 
Federal employees. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I do not wish to keep 
the Senate much longer unless we can 
conciude consideration of the bill. I do 
not know what the Senator’s amend- 
ment is. 

Mr. WAGNER. The amendment is 
now included in the Kilgore substitute, 
so that it could not be dealt with unless 
we have a vote on the Kilgore substitute 
first. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s pro- 
posal is included in the Kilgore sub- 
stitute? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; it is included in 
the Kilgore substitute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
New York does not wish to offer his 
amendment now? 

Mr. WAGNER. I cannot offer it now, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then we might vote 
on the Kilgore substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE}. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KILGORE. To which one of my 
two amendments is the Presiding Officer 
now referring? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
substitute amendment, which would 
strike out all after line 10 on page 12 and 
insert other language. 

The question is on the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute offered by the 
Senator from West Virginia to the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended. 

The substitute amendment 
rejected. 


The 


was 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now recurs on the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, g 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand the 
Senate is now ready to vote on the com. 
mittee arnendment, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If no 
further amendments are offered, yes, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, there 
are still to be offered two more amend. 
ments to the committee amendment, as 
amended. I have one and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner] has an. 
other. My amendment deals with the 
provision that none of the benefits shall 
accrue unless the governors shall re. 
quest them in writing. The amendment 
of the Senator from New York relates to 
the question of uniformity of payment of 
certain employees. The two amend. 
ments have not yet been acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They 
have not been offered as yet. It is in or- 
der to offer them now. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, in view 
of the situation arising from the votes 
which have just been had on other 
amendments, I do not propose to offer the 
amendment I had in mind to offer. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out section 708 of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arkansas moves to strike 
out section 708 of the bill, which is to be 
found on pages 24 and 25. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment is worthy of some 
discussion. I do not know how long the 
Senate wants to stay in session. I am 
perfectly willing that the amendment go 
over until tomorrow, and that we pro- 
ceed to a discussion of it at that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The motion of the 

Senator from Arkansas is to strike out 
the section providing for transportation 
allowances. That is all that is involved 
in the Senator’s motion. I do not know 
that it would be necessary to discuss it. 
I have no objection to its going over 
until tomorrow, although if that is all 
that is left for consideration, and if we 
can dispose of it in a reasonable time, 
I would be willing to continue for a while 
longer. 
- Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
understood that the Senator from West 
Virginia was going to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. My amend- 
ment would strike out the requirement 
that the Governors must request the 
benefits in writing. I have sent a copy 
of the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk advises the Chair that the amend- 
ment was sent out for printing, but will 
be returned in a moment. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say for the 
benefit of the Senate that my amend- 
ment—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One 
moment. The amendment now before 


the Senate is that of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCiettan], who has 
moved to strike out section 708, begin- 
ning on page 24. 
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Mr. KILGORE. The amendment to 
which I refer is on page 13. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An- 
other amendment is pending. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
want to be heard on my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
do not know that any agreement was 
made, but it was my understanding that 
after disposing of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky 
|Mr. BarRKLEY] the Senate would prob- 
ably take a recess until tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to that course. I 
thought if we could run on until 6 
o'clock and dispose of the bill we might 
do so, and not have a session tomorrow. 
But I am aware of the fact that the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from West Virginia with respect to the 
requirement in the bill as reported by 
the committee, that none of these bene- 
fits shall accrue unless the Governors 
shall request them in writing, will prob- 
ably cause some debate. I am perfectly 
satisfied to let the whole matter go over 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that ought 
to be done. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of F. Shirley Wilcox, 
of New Albany, Ind., to be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of In- 
diana, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Wilbur K. Miller, of Kentucky, to be an 
associate justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, vice 
Fred M. Vinson, resigned. 

By Mr. McCARRAN from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Bennett Champ Clark, of Missouri, to be 
an associate justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, vice Thurman W. Arnold, resigned; 

E. Barrett Prettyman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an associate justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Justin Miller, resigna- 
tion effective October 1, 1945; 

Alexander Holtzoff, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an associate justice of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Bolitha J. Laws, 
elevated; 

John A. Carver, of Idaho, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Idaho; 

_ Whitfield Y. Mauzy, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma; 
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Granville T. Norris, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma; and 

Dave E. Hilles, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Oklahoma. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Dean G. Acheson, of Maryland, to be Un- 
der Secretary of State; 

Frank McCarthy, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State; and 

Maxwell M. Hamilton, of Iowa, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 1, serving as rep- 
resentative of the United States in Finland 
with personal rank of Minister, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Finland. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of William E. Orr to be judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Delbert E. Metzger to be United 
States district judge for the district of 
Hawaii. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Ben H. Rice, Jr., to be United 
States district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Martin Pence to be judge of the 
Circuit Court for the Third Circuit, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas J. Morrissey to be United 
States attorney for the district of Colo- 
rado. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remaining 
nominations under the heading of the 
Judiciary be confirmed on bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the remaining nominations 
under the heading of the Judiciary are 
confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified in all cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be immedi- 
ately notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
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masters are confirmed en bloc; and, 
without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HILL. I notice that under the 
heading “The Judiciary” on the calendar 
there is listed the nomination of Joseph 
H. Lyons to be collector of customs at 
Mobile, Ala. Was that nomination con- 
firmed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is very happy to state that that 
nomination has been confirmed. A num- 
ber of nominations under the heading of 
the Judiciary were confirmed en bloc, 
including nominations in the Mississippi 
River Commission, the California Debris 
Commission, and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
September 20, 1945, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received Sep- 
tember 19 (legislative day of September 
10), 1945: : 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


F. Shirley Wilcox, of New Albany, Ind., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict of Indiana, in place of Will H. Smith. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 19 (legislative day 
of September 10), 1945: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Harold H, Burton to be an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT CoURT OF APPEALS 


- William E. Orr to be judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


Delbert E. Metzger to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the district of Hawaii. 

Ben H. Rice, Jr., to be United States district 
judge for the western district of Texas. 


Circuit CourTSs, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Martin Pence to be a judge of the third cir- 

cuit, Circuit Courts, Territory of Hawaii. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Thomas J. Morrissey to be United States 
attorney for the district of Colorado. 

George Earl Hoffman to be United States 
attorney for northern district of Florida. 

Herbert S. Phillips to be United States at- 
torney for southern district of Florida. 

John P. Cowart to be United States attor- 
ney for middle district of Georgia. 

Malcolm E. Lafargue to be United States 
attorney for western district of Louisiana. 

David E. Henderson to be United States at- 
torney for western district of North Carolina. 

Joseph A. McNamara to be United States 
attorney for district of ‘Vermont. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Edward B. Doyle to be United States mar- 
shal for the middle district of Georgia. 
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Joseph Henry Young to be United States 
marshal for the southern district of Georgia. 

H. Chess Richardson to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Louisiana, 

Louis E. LeBlanc to be United States mar- 
shal for the western district of Louisiana. 

Stanford C. Stiles to be United States mar- 
shal for the eastern district of Texas. 

Guy McNamara to be United States mar- 
ehal for the western district of Texas. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Juseph H. Lyons to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 19, with 
headquarters at Mcbile, Ala. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

Maj. Gen. Robert Walter Crawford, Army 
of the United States, to be a member and 
President of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. 

CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 

Brig. Gen. Philip G. Bruton, United States 
Army, to be President of the California De- 
bris Commission. 

Col Lester F. Rhodes, United States Army, 
to be a member and secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Marvin T. Paulson to be a junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer with rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, from August 9, 1945. 

John O. Boyer to be aide, with rank of en- 
sign, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

PosTMASTERS 
LOUISIANA 
Celia Reilly, Paulina. 


MAINE 
Bela H. Edwards, Crescent Lake. 
Charlene F. Tebbetts, Readfield. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Elizabeth S. Karp, Epping. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Lt. John J. Daly, Chaplain Corps, Naval 
Research Laboratory, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O God, our Heavenly Father, look down 
upon us in Thy tender mercy as we un- 
dertake the tasks of this day. Bless these 
proceedings. Enlighten the minds and 
strengthen the hearts of the Speaker and 
the Members of this House that they 
might deliberate well and settle wisely 
the great problems of this postwar world 
that are theirs. Enable them to bear 
courageously the tremendous responsi- 
bilities that rest on their shoulders. Upon 
their wisdom and judgment depends the 
future of our country. All citizens of our 
beloved country, the poor and rich, the 
learned and unlearned, the weak and 
strong, all look to them for the enact- 
ment of just laws necessary to turn this 
land from war to peace. Grant, O Lord, 
that through their untiring efforts peace 
and prosperity and contentment may be 
the happy condition of the people of this, 
our time, and of the future generations 
of Americans. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp in four instances; to include in 
ene an editorial appearing in the Boston 
Sunday Post; to include in one an article 
appearing in the Lawrence Sunday Sun; 
to include in one an address delivered by 
Thomas Dorgan, clerk of the superior 
civil court, Boston; and to extend in one 
his own remarks on the subject End Meat 
Rationing. 

Mr. ROMULO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement issued 
by him entitled “Purging Philippine Col- 
laborationists.” 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill relating to 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. A simi- 
lar bill has previcusly been introduced 
in this Congress. I believe this is one 
measure that will make successful the 
policy of full employment in this country 
and assist in preparing this country to 
take care of business in the future. Iam 
one of the authors of the full employment 
bill. The best argument advanced for 
the St. Lawrence seaway project was 
made by a Member from New York. He 
stated that if this measure were adopted 
there would not be enough labor avail- 
able to build veterans’ hospitals. I do 
not believe it would go that far, but I 
do believe that is one of the most impor- 
tant measures toward providing employ- 
ment for our returning veterans and 
would go a long way toward full employ- 
ment in this country. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BIEMILLER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House for the 
remainder of the week during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no cbjection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAY asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include an article by the editor of the 
Washington Star on the career of Gen. 
George C. Marshall. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
. The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor. 
gia? 

There was no objection. 


{Mr. Gipson addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. } 


BLACK DRAGON SOCIETY 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali. 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, press 
accounts reveal that General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur is daily 
rounding up more and more of the mem- 
bers of the Black Dragon Society, this 
with a view to placing them on trial as 
the arch war criminals of the Japanese 
war. For this activity he is entitled to 
the gratitude of the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of the world. 

Unfortunately, all of the members of 
this infamous society are not resident 
in Japan. According to information 
already made available to the American 
people, many of these crafty conspira- 
tors have throughout the war pursued 
their evil machinations within the 
boundaries of continental United States, 
flagrantly violating the hospitality of 
our country, but residents here never- 
theless. 

Mr. Speaker, why has not the appro- 
priate arm of our Government thrown 
out the dragnet and gathered in these 
persistent violators of humanity’s code 
and long ago deported them to the coun- 
try of their origin? No one will have 
any doubt but that MacArthur will 
know what to do with them when they 
arrive. Let us leave it to him. 

For once let the sob-sisters and 
blubbering-brothers who always think 
their country is wrong hold their 


tongues. We have a job to do. Let us 
do it. 
ADDRESS BY GENERAL MARSHALL ON 


DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, an 
impression has gotten around, not by 
reason of the remarks I made the other 
day in announcing a meeting to be held 
tomorrow at which General Marshall will 
make an address on demobilization, that 
the public is invited to the meeting. This 
meeting is to be confined to Members of 
the House and Senate and to the press. 
Of course, the meeting is public when 
members of the press are included, but 
the general public cannot be invited to 
that meeting because of the lack of seat- 
ing facilities. I make this announce- 


ment because there has been an honest 
misunderstanding in the minds of some 
to the effect that members cf the fam- 
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ilies of Members and the general public 
were invited to attend. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Some 
do not know what time this meeting will 
be held, and where. Can the gentleman 
repeat that information? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The meeting will 
be at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning in the 
auditorium of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Will there 
be an opportunity to present questions, 
either written or oral, to General Mar- 
shall? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
answer that question, I will be frank 
with the gentleman, I certainly do not 
want to make a statement one way or 
the other about that because I have no 
knowledge about it now. I would prefer 
that the gentleman try to get that in- 
formation tomorrow, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I may say 
that I have written a letter to the gen- 
eral, asking five or six questions that I 
hope he will answer. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My offhand im- 
pression would be that if every Member 
were to ask a question it would present a 
rather difficult situation. I hope the 
questions the gentleman asked in his let- 
ter will be considered, but, without pass- 
ing on it definitely, I may say that I think 
it might be unwise if Members were al- 
lowed to ask questions on this occasion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman think perhaps it 
might be a very good idea if General 
Marshall might be ready to answer ques- 
tions of Members of Congress? There is 
a great deal of difference of opinion and 
some of this clouded atmosphere might 
be cleared up if he answered questions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That raises a 
different question which is not presented 
at this time, so far as tomorrow is con- 
cerned. If it is brought to my atten- 
tion later on and I am asked to pass upon 
that question, the views of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin} will, 
of course, receive my serious consider- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include an article by Eve 
Garrette which appeared in This Week 
magazine, 

OPA CONTROL OVER FOOD 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
& profound duty to do everything we can 
to help avert starvation and misery in 
War-torn countries this winter, but the 
administration must not use the pretext 
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of sending food abread as an excuse to 
continue the bureaucratic OPA in this 
country. 

OPA control over food should be elimi- 
nated and necessary food-price control 
administration transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, where it has 
always belonged. 

The American public has had enough 
of OPA in its control of food. Its meth- 
ods and practices created our wartime 
scarcities and black markets. Its con- 
tinuation will create peacetime scarcities 
and black markets. 

There has been altogether too much 
secrecy about shipment of American 
foodstuffs abroad. If the administra- 
tion wants the cooperation of American 
citizens in this relief program it must 
render truthful and immediate account- 
ing for all food shipped overseas. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorD and in- 
clude some quotations and an editorial 
and to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in another instance 
and to include an article by a gentie- 
man by the name of Leffingwell. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am convinced, and I feel certain that 
most of the Members of the House share 
the same view, that the average citizen 
is not properly informed on how, when, 
and where to buy United States surplus 
property. The Nation is divided into 11 
regions. In each region there are 9 dis- 
posal agencies each operating as a sepa- 
rate independent unit. Even Mr. Sym- 
ington testifying before the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments had difficulty in remembering 
and naming all of these disposal agen- 
cies. This indicates how little the aver- 
age citizen would know of how, when, and 
where to buy surplus property. 

We must make it easy and simple for 
all interested citizens to buy in order to 
obtain the widest distribution, and also 
to prevent a few well-financed syndi- 
cates from monopolizing the market. 
We must provide for the disposing of 
these surpluses quickly in order to pre- 
vent interference with the national re- 
conversion program. 

The simplest and most direct way to 
reach the public is by radio. I recom- 
mend that the Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator be given authority to use the 
radio to advertise what is for sale and 
when and where the auctions are to be 
held in each region and by each disposal 
agency, and that he seek the coopera- 
tion of the radio networks for free time 
as a public service. 

The United States Government is in 
business, big business, the people’s busi- 
ness, and the quicker we give everyone 
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a fair chance to buy surplus property, 
the quicker we will dispose of the tre- 
mendous stock of surplus material. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXCESS PROFITS DURING WARTIME 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
press of Sunday and in subsequent issues 
has carried the statements of responsible 
labor leaders that during the war cer- 
tain corporations made an excess profit 
of $2,000,000,000. Then they proceed 
with the statement that that money 
should be paid to the members of their 
unions. If it is true that these corpora- 
tions have made an excess profit of 
$2,000,000,000 or any other sum, that 
money belongs to the United States 
Treasury, and not to these workers. 

It is an odd position to take, that it is 
all right to cheat the United States Gov- 
ernment by not returning proper income 
tax returns, to cheat the taxpayers by 
overcharging during the war, if they will 
divide the spoils with members of a labor 
union. I do not follow that. It is like 
the fellow who says, “It is all right to 
steal chickens if you give me my share.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, [Mr. HorrmMan], 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Walter 
Lippmann, 

Mr. BUTLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the boys returning home. 

Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Washington Post on the atomic 
bomb. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a newspaper 
editorial. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp regarding veterans’ legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RecorpD and include an edi- 
torial on universal military training. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today fol- 
lowing the legislative business and any 
other special orders that have been here- 
tofore entered I may address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlemen from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

LOANS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we should 
reaffirm the law— 

No funds shall be expended from the 
Treasury of the United §$tates to any foreign 
country without specific authority of the 
Congress. 


Congress should know for what pur- 
pose this money is to be used. 

The Bretton Woods plan was.endorsed 
by the World Conference in San Fran- 
cisco, and the Bank and Stabilization 
Fund was set up with the approval of 
the House and Senate. This was for 
the sole purpose that countries of the 
world needing funds might go to the 
Bank and borrow. We also have the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Now the papers carry the headlines 
that Stalin wants $6,000,000,000 from 
the United States, and I ask the ques- 
tion, Who does not? Great Britain 
wants three to six billion dollars from 
the United States. Where are you 
going to get the money? With a $275,- 
000,000,000 debt, a $25,000,000,000 annual 
expenditure in this country, foreign 
countries will have to use their own re- 
sources for we have none to give away. 
We have a $6,000,000,000 interest rate 
alone, and how are you going to protect 
the 80,000,000 bondholders; or will you 
ruin them? Do your constituents want 
to be taxed further? Can they pay 
more; are they willing to pay more? 

It is time the people of this country 
are permitted to have a say, and they 
should have that say through the 
medium of their Congressmen. I for 
one shall not obligate my people, with- 
out their consent, to pay more out of 
their pockets than they are paying now. 

Business operation of government, 
where have you gone? Has business 
operation of the Government forever 
disappeared? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
outstanding responsibility of the Con- 
gress respecting the future welfare of our 
people is the maintenance of the value of 
the dollar. This overshadows all others. 
An absolute requisite for preserving the 
‘value of the dollar is a balanced National 
Budget. There is no hope whatever of 
preserving it unless expenditures can be 
brought within the income of revenue 
derived from taxes. 

It is no longer a question of whether 
we can afford to dispense with this or 
that governmental function, It is a 
question rather of cutting our cloth to 
the measure of our ability to pay. De- 
mobilizing our Army and stopping war 
expenditures is one of the two critical 
items for consideration. Pruning the 
bureaucracy by beginning at the roots is 
the other. 
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Congress should stand up and tell the 
bureaucracy what it can have and not 
ask it what it wants, as has been the 
practice. 

The soundness and durability of our 
whole economic structure, of production 
and employment, depends primarily upon 
the integrity of the Federal finances. 
The surest way to further destroy real 
employment opportunity is for Congress 
to continue to shirk its responsibility in 
straightening out our finances. Congress 
must change its course and do so quickly 
to preserve the fullest measure of real 
employment. Our very form of govern- 
ment and way of life may well depend 
upon what this Congress does about the 
matter. We must not falter in fulfilling 
the trust placed in it. Individually and 
collectively we must strive to meet the 
obligation we assumed when we were 
elected to this body. To do this we must 
be willing to make some genuine sacri- 
fices and exhibit some real courage. 


POLLUTION OF STREAMS WITHIN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of last week I introduced H. R. 3972. 
The object of this proposed legislation is 
to secure immediate improvement in the 
intolerable condition of pollution in the 
Nation’s streams. This legislation will 
have the unanimous backing of the 
health departments of the 48 States, the 
conservation departments of the 48 
States, the national sportsmen’s organ- 
izations, the National Manufacturers’ 
Association; and I commend it to the 
careful consideration of Members of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his own remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a magazine article. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp by 
including therein a splendid tribute paid 
the late President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, by Hon. Charles S. O’Connor, of 
Boston; and also to extend my remarks 
and include an article by James Morgan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEMOBILIZATION 
Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection io 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Military Affairs is divided 
into 12 subcommittees. This morning | 
directed the chairman of each of those 
subcommittees to select two or three 
members of his committee and proceed to 
go to the separation centers where the 
Army is being demobilized—on the 
ground, you might say—and to make re- 
port to the committee as soon as they 
are able to make the rounds. After 
that I believe we shall be able to give 
you a very fair picture of what is actu- 
ally occurring in the demobilization pro- 
gram of the Army. 


MacARTHUR’'S STATEMENT ON THE SIZE 
OF THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION FORCE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to insert a statement by 
General MacArthur. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


FACILITATING SETTLEMENT OF VETER- 
ANS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 343. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 620) to facilitate settle- 
ment of returning veterans on farms in 
projects constructed, operated, and main- 
tained by the Bureau of Reclamation. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with 
such amendments as shall have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I observe 
my colleague the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN] is waiting for me to yield 
to him. I shall of course yield the usual 
30 minutes to him after I have explained 
the rule and to some extent the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the bill H. R. 520, which I am informed 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
It provides for facilitating the settlement 
of returning veterans on farms in pro)- 
ects constructed or to be constructed, 
operated, and maintained by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The rule provides for 1 
hour’s general debate after which the bill 
will be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. 
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Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this legis- 
lation is a step in the right direction be- 
cause it will provide thousands and thou- 
sands of farms on reclamation lands for 
the returning boys. I know it is the aim 
of the Members of this House that every- 
thing possible shall be done to aid re- 
turning veterans and I hope, incidentally, 
that these veterans will continue to re- 
turn more speedily than they have been 
returning up to now. 

I am mighty pleased that tomorrow 
General Marshall will explain to the 
Members of the House the action which 
he has taken, because I feel that it will be 
in «ccordance with the wishes of the 
President, who has several times urged 
and requested that the boys be sent home 
as quickly as possible. Unfortunately, 
however, it is believed by a very large 
number of Members as well as the people 
of the country that such has not been the 
case; therefore, I was immensely grati- 
fied when the gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. May], chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, explained that arrange- 
ments are being made for the discharge 
of some of the returning veterans when 
they reach the point of debarkation in 
the United States. 

I regret that I am obliged to call at- 
tention to this situation because there 
has been much criticism of the War De- 
partment and I feel a great deal of that 
was unnecessary. However, I have 
heard of several situations in the last 
few weeks, criticism of which in my opin- 
ion was justified. From many boys who 
have returned I have received informa- 
tion that they have been shunted from 
one camp to another instead of being 
released at the port of arrival or the 
nearest Separation center. I can appre- 
ciate that due to lack of facilities at ports 
of debarkation or due to the arrival of a 
large number of returnees which the port 
facility could not handle due to lack of 
space may make it physically impossible 
to effect discharges at the port of de- 
barkation, yet it was suggested to me 
some time ago that the immigration 
stations at Boston, Ellis Island, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore might be 
taken over and with the facilities at these 
stations many thousands of returnees 
could be discharged within 2 or 3 days 
and furnished with transportation direct 
to their homes. The criticism to which 
I desire to direct attention is that in the 
cases of veterans who on arrival at ports 
of debarkation are sent to camps, re- 
shipped to another camp, and finally to 
another camp, all covering a period of 
weeks, when they are finally discharged 
and furnished with transportation to 
their homes. This procedure delays the 
discharge of these men and is costing 
the Government untold millions of dol- 
lars. It is my opinion that if the release 
of veterans cannot be effected at the port 
of embarkation through lack of facili- 
ties, then they should be sent to a camp 
nearest the port of debarkation with sep- 
aration facilities and their discharge 
effected, from which point they should 
be furnished with transportation direct 
to their homes. If separation centers 
have not been established in the camps 
nearest to the ports of embarkation the 
War Department should undertake to 
do so immediately, transferring the sep- 
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aration center personnel from inland 
camps where discharges are being 
effected. This transfer of separation 
personnel could be effected at small cost 
and the War Department can undertake 
to close emergency camps which will 
mean a savings of millions of dollars to 
the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that General Mar- 
shall on the occasion of his visit to the 
House tomorrow will explain what has 
been done, what is being done, and what 
is intended to be done in bringing about 
the early discharge of our veterans. I 
hope they will not continue to be held 
in camps here and abroad with nothing 
to do. Judging from the complaints 
which I have received there are thou- 
sands and thousands of men who are in 
service with no duties to perform, who 
fret and wonder why it is necessary that 
they be held. 

I realize that perhaps we do not have 
enough ships to bring the overseas vet- 
erans home as speedily as they would. 
Nevertheless, we can set a good example 
right at home and begin to discharge 
those here and eliminate the discord and 
dissatisfaction within our armed forces. 
These boys are entitled to fair treatment 
and we should see to it that everything 
humanly possible is done so that they 
can soon reach their homes, their dear 
ones, and again start anew. 

I do not wish to detain the House 
much longer with the exception of say- 
ing I believe this bill is in the right direc- 
tion. I was pleased that a unanimous 
vote was had on the voluntary enlist- 
ment bill which passed yesterday. It was 
an important piece of legislation and I 
hope that it will do what it aims to do, 
namely, bring about an increase in the 
number of those who are ready and will- 
ing to serve our Nation. I believe that 
that legislation will prove of great value. 
I hope that it will, and I hope that it will 
not be necessary for us to continue to 
draft young men, boys of 18 and married 
men with four and five children, as has 
been done up to a few days ago. I think 
that in all instances where men have 
been drafted during the last few weeks or 
last few months, men with three or four 
children, they should be released, as well 
as ali married men over 26 years of age 
and those who have served 2 years 
abroad. Personally I do not think we will 
need a large number of men for occupa- 
tional service in policing the occupied 
countries. Iam pleased to agree with the 
statement of General MacArthur that he 
may not need more than 200,000 men. I 
feel that the moment that Japan and 
Germany will have been disarmed and 
the industrial and military leaders and 
others responsible for the war are 
brought to justice, the actual policing of 
the occupied countries should be left to 
the military forces of the countries of 
our allies in closest proximity to the occu- 
pied countries. There is Great Britain, 
Russia, France, Belgium, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, anc the Netherlands in Europe, 
and there is China, Russia, Australia, 
New Zealand, Holland, and the Philip- 
pines in the Pacific. All of these coun- 
tries have plenty of available men and 
all we should do is to supervise the proper 
policing of our conquered foe. I think 
the countries which I have named will be 
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glad to undertake the policing, and if this 
procedure is adopted, it will permit the 
speedier release of our forces and will 
save our Government millions of dollars 
considering that the pay of soldiers of 
other countries does not near compare 
with that of our armed forces. I feel that 
the military forces of other countries 
will not be as soft as has been reported 
our forces have been to the Japanese and 
Nazi gangsters, torturers, and murderers 
who have been responsible for the killing 
of millions of innocent men, women, and 
children and who have been guilty of the 
most terrible atrocities inflicted upon 
American prisoners of war and those of 
our allies. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr McCORMACK. In connection 
with General MacArthur’s statement we 
are justified, as I see it, in giving the 
greatest consideration to what he, as our 
commander in chief and of the United 
Nations in that area, has stated. His 
opinion as a military leader is entitled to 
the greatest consideration by the people 
of America, and the Congress of the 
United States. For anyone to just rule 
out or attempt to rule out what General 
MacArthur says seems to me to be taking 
a position which is contrary to common 
sense and good judgment. Further- 
more, as I interpret his statement—and 
certainly I have to give what he says the 
greatest consideration—he is our mili- 
tary leader over there and he is on the 
ground, and I assume he has considered 
all elements before he makes a statement 
of that kind, and it is quite probable 
that in connection with this statement 
he has in mind a larger army of occupa- 
tion. But some portion of the army of 
occupation might come from China, for 
example, or from other countries. 

In any event, it seems to me that, hav- 
ing in mind General MacArthur's posi- 
tion, his years of experience, and the 
fact that he was commander in chief 
of our land forces in the retaking of 
many of the islands and in the Philip- 
pine campaign, and that he is the man 
who I understand planned and sold the 
Philippine campaign, the Congress of the 
United States and the people are justi- 
fied in giving full and serious considera- 
tion to any views he might express along 
such lines or any other military lines. 

Mr. SABATH. I agree with the state- 
ment the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has made. I hope that General Mac- 
Arthur also will not omit in proceeding 
against the Japanese industrial leaders, 
taking over the plants, and destroying 
the country’s fortifications, so that Japan 
will not in the future threaten the peace 
of the world. I feel that he had these 
considerations in mind when he made 
the statement that occupation will not 
require more than 200,000 men. I am 
of the opinion that it will not even re- 
quire that number if he will use the 
Filipinos, the Chinese, the Russians, the 
Australians, the New Zealanders, and 
others in that area to do the policing. 
I hope he will proceed strenuously in 
arresting and bring to trial not only the 
top-notchers responsible for the war, but 
the thousands of others who have been 
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guilty of the terrible atrocities commit- 
ted on prisoners of war and civilians as 
testified to by General Wainwright and 
hundreds of other prisoners of war. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Does not the 
gentleman believe we are making a great 
deal out of a little? I do not believe the 
War Department or General MacArthur 
has erred. Some papers would lead one 
to believe that there is a controversy 
on between the War Department and 
General MacArthur regarding these fig- 
ures. Is it not natural that when Gen- 
eral MacArthur took over those islands 
he and the War Department were justi- 
fied in believing that it might require 
900,000 men, but now, after they have 
gone in there, from experience they find 
that it will require perhaps 200,000 men. 
I believe anyone who would say the War 
Department and General MacArthur are 
engaged in a controversy is in error. I 
personally do not believe either one of 
them is making a mistake, and I do not 
believe we can find any fault if later 
experience has shown that those figures 
should be lowered. 

Mr. SABATH. I fully agree with the 
gentleman, but of course it is very easy 
to find fault and criticize. I sincerely 
believe and am confident that General 
MacArthur and General Marshall are en- 
deavoring to carry out the wishes of the 
President, who has stated frequently 
that it is his aim and desire to bring 
about as early release of as many of our 
boys as is humanly possible. I feel that 
these men will carry out his orders. 

Although I do not like to mention this 
matter, my attention has been called to 
the action of some officers who are not 
carrying out the separation orders as 
speedily as possible in order that they 
may retain their high rank which calls 
for a certain complement of men under 
their command. I appreciate that some 
of the boys from whom I have heard 
may be bitter; nevertheless, that condi- 
tion may obtain because so many of 
these charges have been made. I have 
called attention to this situation merely 
because it has come to my knowledge 
through so many letters and telegrams 
that I have received in the last few 
weeks that I have felt I should make my 
position clear, and at the same time call 
to the attention of General Marshall and 
the others in charge of demobilization 
that something should be done to dis- 
continue, as I have stated, the sending 
of boys from one camp to another un- 
necessarily, thus delaying their dis- 
‘charge and causing undue expense to the 
Government. I want these boys dis- 
charged as soon as they can be dis- 
charged without any unnecessary delay 
and trouble. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman is one of the distinguished 
Democratic leaders in this administra- 
tion. I am wondering if he could not 
prevail upon the administration to per- 
mit the Australian, New Zealand, Fili- 
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pino, and Chinese trcops to come in and 
assist in the occupation of Japan. 

Mr. SABATH. I have done so. I 
thank the gentleman for the undeserved 
compliment that I am one of the leaders. 
I am just one of the Members who hap- 
pens to have been here many years. My 
memory is fairly good, notwithstanding 
my age, and from time to time I feel I 
owe it to the House and to the country 
to give you my views and to impart infor- 
mation that has come to me. 

Permit me to say that some weeks ago 
I took up this very matter with the Presi- 
dent, with the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, because I felt then 
that the countries which you have men- 
tioned, together with the English, Rus- 
sians, and forces of some of the smaller 
countries, should be called upon to fur- 
nish the necessary men to police Japan, 
and I feel they will do it with pleasure. 
They are not as soft hearted as we are, 
and I believe they will see to it that noth- 
ing is done by the conniving Japs and 
Nazis which may be detrimental to the 
future peace of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have digressed from 
speaking on the subject matter of the 
legislation before us, but the matter of 
discharge of members of our armed 
forces is of concern to a great number 
of our people as well as to the veterans 
themselves, and I hope I may be par- 
doned for taking up the time of the 
House. Reverting to discussing the rule 
under consideration, I do not believe 
there is any opposition to its adoption, 
although I have been informed that 
there is some difference of opinion as to 
the provision in the bill pertaining to the 
administration or jurisdiction of the set- 
tlement of veterans on reclamation proj- 
ects—whether it should remain with the 
Department of Agriculture or be trans- 


ferred to the Department of Interior. 


However, I shall leave the determination 
of that to the membership. I am just 
reporting the rule to make the bill in 
order because I know you all feel the 
same as I do that legislation should be 
enacted which would provide perhaps 
thousands upon thousands of farms for 
our returning boys who, I hope, will 
shortly be with us and their dear ones. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CURLEY. .I believe General Mac- 
Arthur’s estimate when he announced 
200,000 American soldier officers serving 
in a supervisory capacity will be needed 
is wrong. There is no group in the world 
which would make better soldiers under 
General MacArthur’s direction than the 
people and soldiers of China, to the num- 
ber of 5,000,000, with a reserve army of 
15,000,000 who have been fighting in that 
part of the world for nearly 8 years. I 
do not believe he needs more than 100,- 
000. If necessary, he should induce or 
request that China contribute whatever 
men are required to do the policing of 
Japan and let our boys come home. It is 
not a white man’s country. One out of 
every five who return have some form of 
tropical disease or illness which will stay 
with them for life. It is about time that 
the people who are used to that climate 
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were induced to do the policing work, 
The Chinese and the Filipinos are able to 
do it in the Far East, and thus our boys 
will be able to come home. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I have been advocating that 
which he suggests for some time, and I 
am very glad that so many of you gen- 
tlemen agree with my views. I know 
that not only the Chinese but the Filipino 
people will police the country if they are 
asked to, and they will do a pretty good 
job. The same is true of the Man- 
churians, the Australians, New Zealand- 
ers, and others. I think when the time 
comes we will not even need as many as 
General MacArthur has stated. I fee] 
that we should only have as many men 
there as is absolutely necessary to see 
that the policing is done as it should be. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I conclude my 
remarks and yield 30 minutes to my col- 
league the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the gentleman from IIli- 
nois (Mr, ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

The able chairman of the Committee 
on Rules has fully explained this bill. 
The bill H. R. 520 is designed to facilitate 
the settlement of returning veterans on 
farm lands. There is no controversy on 
this side of the aisle as to soldier bene- 
fits. I think every Member of Congress, 
irrespective of party, wants the return- 
ing soldier to be benefited in every way. 
As I see it, the controversy is as to who 
shall have supervision of the work, the 
Department of the Interior or the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I understand 
there is no objection to this rule. I know 
I am not opposed to it. I think the rule 
should be passed and the House should 
have this bill brought before it. The bill 
provides for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. The rule should be passed 
and the bill should be brought before the 
full membership in order that they may 
determine whether the Department of 
Agriculture or the Department of the 
Interior should have jurisdiction in re- 
gard to these settlements. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman has stated the main purpose 
of the bill, but le. me add, this deals with 
irrigated lands in the public domain. 
The main »bjective of the bill is to give 
veterans a preference of 90 days to have 
selection before others come in to select 
these particular irrigated lands. There 
is no disagreement in giving the veterans 
that preference. As the gentleman has 
already stated, the objection to the bill 
is the question of jurisdiction, as to which 
department will have jurisdiction. I un- 
derstand one of our colleagues will offer 
an amendment so as to remove that fea- 
ture from the bill, and the main objective 
of the bill will no doubt stand. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In using the words 


“jurisdictional difference” I would not 
have it understood by the gentleman or 
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any other Member of the House that this 
is simply a controversy between. two de- 
partments as to who shall have a certain 
amount of power. A great deal of this 
is already being done, and it is desired 
p: those of us who would amend the bill 
that there shall be no question of a dupli- 
cation of effort between the departments. 
To that exten: it is a jurisdictional mat- 





er. 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Let me’ask the gen- 
tleman from California this question: 
The gentleman says an effort will be 
made to prevent any duplication of ef- 
fort. Does that mean that that will be 
accomplished by taking it away from the 
Department of Agriculture, which now 
has jurisdiction over the matter, and giv- 
ing it to the Department o* the Interior? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No. Since’ those 
functions rest today in the Department 
of Agriculture, it means that this section 
shall be removed from the bill so that 
there will be no question but that is 
where it shall remain. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think that is the 
proper attitude. The Department of 
Agriculture has had that activity for 
years. Why transfer it to somewhere 
else? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York | Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, to my mind the whole premise 
of this bill boils down to one thing. It 
is not a controversy between two depart- 
ments. To my mind it is a controversy 
between two distinct personalities, the 
Interior Secretary, on the one hand, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ander- 
son, on the other hand. For my part I 
believe the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
has been a Member of this House and 
who enjoyed the confidence of each and 
every one of us for several years, is in 
a much better position to administer to 
the veterans than anybody else. 

Mr.. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
should like to make this observation in 
connection with what the gentleman has 
said ‘with reference to the controversy. 
It really is not a controversy, because an 
existing agency in the Department of 
Agriculture is now performing the serv- 
ice; but the Department of the Interior 
is trying to set up a new organization 
within the Department. to give the same 
type of service that is already performed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. In my 
estimation, I may say to my friend from 
Minnesota it is another scheme to give 
the Department of the Interior more 
power; and I am against it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The De- 
partment of the Interior now deals with 
Public lands. Would the gentleman now 
propose that we take that function away 
from the Department of the Interior and 


td to the Department of Agricul- 
ure? 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. As the 
gentleman from Minnesota said, I be- 
lieve it is a duplication of authority. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let me 
answer the gentleman. This does not 
take away, nor does it propose to take 
away, from the Department of the In- 
terior its functions over the public do- 
main in irrigated land; that is left in the 
bill, and we are all agreeing that that 
shall be left in the Department of the 
Interior as it has always been. It simply 
gives the veterans a preference of 90 
days in selecting land. 

The objectionable feature is that in 
setting up the provisions of this bill in 
the Department of the Interior it is at- 
tempting to take away things that the 
Department of Agriculture is now per- 
forming, and it enlarges the activities 
of the Bureau of Reclamation by allow- 
ing them to perform the same services 
rendered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in this respect. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I hope the 
gentleman will point that out in the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The Committee on 
Expenditures has been meeting for 
weeks trying to carry out the request 
of the President in regard to a reorgani- 
zation bill, a bill permitting him to con- 
solidate and coordinate activities and 
eliminate duplication ard waste; we are 
ready to report that bill to the House and 
in comes this legislation setting up in the 
Department of the Interior a function 
to do work that has heretofore never 
been performed by that Bureau but 
which is now performed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. What is the use of 
passing a reorganization bill if the Con- 
gress itself is going to create functions 
for the Interior Department when the 
Agriculture Department is already per- 
forming them? I care not what agency 
performs certain functions but I do not 
want two agencies doing the same type 
of work. Why not let Interior handle 
the land and Agriculture perform the 
other functions? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I agree 
with the gentleman from Missouri. As 
far as I could I have tried in every way 
both as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and as a Member of the 
House to see that the veterans got a 
square deal in matters relating to the 
farm. I think the GI bill should be over- 
hauled very drastically and revised so 
that a veteran could get a loan. 

The sooner this is done the better off 
the country will be because somebody at 
the present time has let the veteran 
down and he just has not any oppor- 
tunity to get what he ought to under the 
GI bill of rights. We owe it to him to see 
that he gets hold of some of the rights 
and privileges we gave him under that 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield two additional minutes to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. FERiJANDEZ. I believe the gen- 
tleman will find when the bill is ex- 
plained that there is no duplication of 
work and that this bill does not take any- 
thing away from the Department of 
Agriculture. If he finds that I am sure 
he will support the bill for I take it that 
is his only objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I raised 
an objection a little earlier in my dis- 
cussion which I believe the gentleman 
will recall. I will put my faith in the 
Secretary of Agriculture before anyone 
else on that particular matter; and cer- 
tainly as far as the head of some other 
department goes I do not believe the 
homecoming veterans should be faced 
with the tragedy of an administration at 
his hands of any of their affairs ct all; 
and for that reason I am absolutely op- 
posed to the idea of letting him have 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I agree with the gentle- 
man that it is necessary to do more than 
just pass the GI bill. This bill proposes 
to implement the GI bill’s provisions, as 
will be explained later, so as to make it 
effective in the purchase of lands and 
the building of homes. 

If the gentleman when the bill is ex- 
plained finds that that is what is being 
done and that the Department of the In- 
terior has always had control over these 
lands, the gentleman would not propose, 
would he, that we take it away from them 
and give it to another department? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman should certainly support an 
amendment which I am considering, tak- 
ing the power from the Secretary of the 
Interior and putting it in the hands of 
our Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I will be glad to 
consider it. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 


to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Just before the 
recess the House passed a revised GI 
bill that does everything the gentleman 
suggests. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is also aware of the fact that 
there is a lot of dissatisfaction on the 
part of veterans back home about the 
loan features of the GI bill, about the 
lack of consideration these boys are get- 
ting as they come home, and about the 
raw deal they think they are getting. 
As Members of this body, the only thing 
we can do to right ourselves with the vet- 
erans is to see that action is taken so 
that they can get a break against red 
tape. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
is not talking about the last bill we 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
Virginia L[Mr. FLannacan]. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, is 
would be a great mistake to pass this 
legislation in its present form. When 
it was brought to the attention of the 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture I called a meeting of that committee 
for the purpose of seeing what effect, 
if any, the legislation would have upon 
the Department of Agriculture. We first 
met- yesterday and after some discussion 
decided that we would give the member- 
ship an opportunity to make a thorough 
overnight study of the bill. The meet- 
ing was adjourned until this morning 
at 10 o’clock, at which time we met and 
had a free and full discussion of the 
provisions of this bill. 

By unanimous vote of the Committee 
on Agriculture, not a dissenting vote 
being cast, it was agreed that I should 
offer an amendment striking cut all 
provisions in the bill after section 1, 
except the last section, section 6, and 
that subsection (c) of section 6 should 
also be stricken. 

It was then brought to the attention 
of the committee that a member of the 
Committee on Reclamation should be 
given the opportunity, if he so desired, 
of offering the amendment and we agreed 
that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
RocKWELL |], should offer such an amend- 
ment. The amendment has been pre- 
pared and the gentleman from Colorado, 
(Mr. RockweEtu], will offer it at the 
proper time. 

We have no objection to section 1 
of the bill. We are all in accord that 
the veterans should be given preference 
in the purchase of this reclaimed land. 
Section 1 gives the veteran that pref- 
erence, but after you leave section 1 
we find that the bill attempts to dupli- 
cate over in the Department of the In- 
terior the same character of work that 
is now being done by the Department 
of Agriculture. If I read you an excerpt 
from a letter of Secretary Anderson, in 
my opinion, you will have a clear under- 
standing of just what section 2 and the 
remaining sections of the bill would do 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

After approving section 1 of the bill, 
Secretary Anderson has this to say: 

But the provisions of section 2, which 
bear no legislative or logical relationship 
to section 1, have no precedent in the post- 
war era of previous national conflicts and 
are without foundation in our pattern of 
administrative government. ‘By this section 
it is proposed that a substantial part of the 
functions traditionally performed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for all the farmers 
of the Nation are to be performed for the 
first time by the Department of the Interior 
for that small group of farmers living on 
‘irrigation projects. 

The farmer who is now or may hereafter 
locate upon lands irrigated by a Federal 
reclamation project would, under the terms 
of this bill, receive his agricultural guidance, 
advice, and-information from an organization 
to be newly created in the Department of the 
Interior, while his neighbor across the road 
on irrigated or nonirrigated lands would 
receive his agricultural guidance, advice, and 
information from the Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with the various State 
agencies through the Extension Service, Ag- 
ricultural Research Administration, the ex- 
periment stations, and the regular county 
agent. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlerzan from Virginia has 
expired. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 


the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. As I understand, this 
report was written by former Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Hill, before 
the bill was revised by this committee, 
and most of the provisions in the bill 
which were objected to have been elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. May I say to the 
gentleman that the letter I read is from 
the present Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton Anderson, and bears date Sep- 
tember 17. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I know. But it is 
a copy of the original] letter. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. If all of this bill 
except section 1 is not stricken, we are 
setting up over in the Department of the 
Interior just a little Department of Agri- 
culture. It is a duplication, pure, and 
simple, and it has no place in this legis- 
lation. I believe that the committee 
will support the amendment. that my 
colleague, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. RockweEt.] will offer. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in view 


of the fact that there is no opposition to © 


the rule and to the bill, with the ex- 
ception of-section 2, and there are no 
other requests for time, I move the pre- 
vious question. . 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 520) to facilitate set- 
tlement of returning veterans on farms 
in projects constructed, operated. and 
maintained by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 520, with 
Mr. Srxes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H. R. 520, has 
been carefully considered by the House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. We began our hearings on this 
measure early last spring. As early as 
March I asked the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to present us a program or inventory 
of feasible projects which might be 
worked on immediately after the close 
of the war. They have done a magnifi- 
cent job in furnishing us such an inven- 
tory. Some of the projects listed have 
already been authorized and some work 
done on them. Other projects have not 
been authorized yet, but they have been 
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investigated, so that they are pretty wel] 
known. Still other projects are in the 
early study stage. That report gave ys 
an idea of what the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion could do in the immediate future jf 
given authorization and appropriations. 

Incidentally, I have been working for 
some time myself on the idea of legis. 
lation giving veterans preference on irrj- 
gated lands. I introduced a bill in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, 2 years ago, 
the number of which I believe was H. R. 
3179, and which embodied the main idea 
essential in this bill. Before that, in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, I introduced 
a bill giving preference on newly irri- 
gated lands to veterans of World War I 
and World War II. The idea is not 
merely of recent origin. 

The first hearings on this bill were held 
on April 12, this spring. Secretary Ickes 
made a statement, as did Commissioner 
Bashore and others. This bill has the 
distinction, by the way, of having been 
the subject of such extensive hearings 
that the hearings are printed in two parts 
and they are available here. It also has 
the distinction of having been the sub- 
ject of statements by two Cabinet offi- 
cers, Secretary Ickes and Secretary 
Wickard. It has the further distinction 
of having the approve! of two Presidents. 

Our first hearings were held on April 
12. On the morning of April 12 I re- 
ceived this letter which I hold in my 
hand dated April 10 and sent from 
Warm Springs, Ga. It is I believe the 
last official communication to be received 
by any congressional group from our late 
beloved President Roosevelt. This is the 
original. You will see that it is in 2 
pages, and you will note the signature of 
a very weary man about to lay down the 
working tools of life, the signature of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. This 
letter was read into the record and made 
a part of the hearings on this bill. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, mindful as he always was 
of those who bore the heavy burdens, 
asked that legislation be prepared to help 
the veterans in their adjustment to 
civilian life. We believe this measure is 
a partial answer to his last request. 

This matter was not only the subject 
of the last official statement of the late 
President Roosevelt but also was included 
in one of the first messages of President 
Truman. I refer to President Truman’s 
message of September 6, section 16, 
which deals with veterans. Let me read 
just a word or two from that message: 

Favorable consideration should be given 
by the Congress to Federal reclamation pro- 
jects as outstanding opportunities for re- 
turning veterans. The great Columbia Basin 
project in the Northwest, the projects in the 
Missouri River Basin, and others of equal 
significance will bring into existence many 
thousands of new family-size farms upon 
which returning veterans can secure a livell- 
hood for themselves and their families and 
create new wealth for the Nation. A number 
of farms can be made ready for veterans 
rapidly if legislation now pending is enacted 
without delay. This legislation would au- 
thorize necessary and proper assistance to 
veterans who seek to develop farm homes on 
irrigated lands in Federal reclamation project 
areas. 


The President has more to say, but 
when he speaks of pending legislation he 
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is referring to this particular bill which 
was before our committee and had been 
reported on prior to September 6. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Is it the intention of 
the gentleman and his committee to re- 
sist the amendment that has been dis- 
cussed by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. FrannaGan], and which would be 
offered at the suggestion of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture? 

Mr. MURDOCK. As chairman of the 
committee, I cannot accept it. I would 
not be disposed to accept it even if I had 
authority. I am opposed to it. I think 
it would be a harmful amendment if 
adopted. The proposed amendment 
would strike out language needed in this 
as law to implement the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation so it can perform its obliga- 
tions. The intent of section 2 is not to 
take anything away from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but to provide even 
better cooperation, 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Is it not the posi- 
tion of the committee that we are not 
resisting the argument of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN], but the 
situation is that we merely have already 
corrected the objections which are 
raised by them. The amendments 
which are in the bill fully take care of 
that. Therefore, we will resist striking 
out section 2 which carries along with 
the portions which are objected to, some 
very important provisions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman 
from New Mexico is quite correct. We 
feel that this bill has been amended and 
in its final draft takes care of all logical 
objections that have been raised of a 
jurisdictional nature. 

In Congress we have been talking a 
long time about helping veterans. Now 
is the time to act. I, for one, have said 
a lot about what we are going to do for 
veterans, and what I would like to do for 
them. This bill would not benefit many 
relatively and there are other steps which 
ought to be taken in other parts of the 
country. I want eligible veterans to get 
good farm homes and in part do it by 
this bill. I want to assure the Members 
that the veterans of this war, as of all 
other wars, have gone to school. They 
know how to read. When the veterans 
come back and see what is in this bill, 
they will pronounce judgment upon it 
and say it is good. I sincerely believe 
that. They are asking what has been 
done and-they are not concerned about 
the possibility of one department step- 
ping on the toes of another. 

Let the opponents of this plan show 
What plan they have. This bill was re- 
ported out last June. We should have 
had action on it long before this. We 
should at least have had some action. I 
am not saying this bill is perfect. I be- 
lieve it could be amended. There are cer- 
tain amendments I would like to offer 
myself, one particularly with reference to 
a typographical error, but we want ac- 
tion. We want this bill put on the 
Statute books, If it is not right, let us 
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make it right. ‘That is my plea to you. 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself — minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has had a very 
rough and rugged road to travel ever 
since it first came out. It has been 
Stated that in the committee it was 
unanimously reported out. I believe 
probably that was so. But so far as I 
was personally concerned, it-was a mis- 
understanding on my part. We had of- 
fered so many amendments to this bill, 
to sections 2, 3, 4, and 5, that it was 
difficult to tell what was in the bill and 
what was not in the bill. Therefore, it 
was suggested by members of the com- 
mittee that we have a clean bill written 
up. I voted for a clean bill thinking it 
would mean the bill would be printed as 
amended and come back to the com- 
mittee for further discussion. I was 
surprised, but probably it was my own 
lack of knowledge, that the bill appeared 
on the floor right at that time. In other 
words, it did not come back to the com- 
mittee. I wish to very briefly give you a 
little history of this bill, if I may. As 
the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Murpocx] 
has said, it was introduced a long time 
ago. For a considerable period, matters 
of reclamation projects in the future 
were taken up. 

There was one section of the bill that 
everyone agreed to. That was the sec- 
tion that Chairman Murpock wanted. 
It is a section I think we could all agree 
to, namely, section 1, which provides 
that veterans shall have a 90-day prefer- 
ence to the taking up of any land under 
reclamation. The rest of the bill is a 
new reclamation law which was written 
into the bill by the Department of the 
Interior. It had been amended many 
times in the committee, but as is shown 
here today and as will be shown during 
the debate, there are still many who are 
not convinced that there is not consid- 
erable conflict between the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture over the supervision of some 
of these new reclamation projects as to 
how they shall be handled. 

I took the position that I did, that this 
bill should come back to the committee, 
because about the time we completed 
hearings we had a new Secretary of 
Agriculture. Secretary Wickard and the 
Department of Agriculture has opposed 
certain provisions of this bill from the 
very beginning. They offered amend- 
ments and all of them were turned down 
by the committee. We have never had 
an opportunity to hear Secretary Ander- 
son. Secretary Anderson was a former 
member of the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. He is a former col- 
league of this House. It seems to me 
that we would have saved time and con- 
fusion if we had postponed action on 
this matter until Secretary Anderson 
had taken office and had had time to 
review it and appear before us. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me say to the 
gentleman that, after repeated attempts 
last June to reach our new Secretary of 
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Agriculture, I finally telephoned Secre- 
tary Anderson and he sai“ he had some 
matters to suggest ith reference to this 
bill on his desk which he would send to 
me, and he did so. But I found that 
those suggestions were exactly the recom- 
mendations made by Secretaiy Wickard 
weeks earlier and had been considered 
by our committee. Thus Secretary An- 
derson did in that way present his side 
to the committee. 

I have in -ny hand now copy of.a 
letter, dated June 27, from myself to 
Secretary Anderson, calling on him for 
further views with regard to the matter. 
So that the new Secretary, even after he 
took office under the heavy load he car- 
ried, has had an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. What the gentle- 
man has said is entirely true. I do 
know, however, that Secretary Anderson 
told me personally, and I communicated 
his views to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, that he did not care to testify per- 
sonally until after he had been sworn 
in in his new position, and had had a 
little time to go over the matter with his 
Department. That is what I referred 
to, because we did not give him that time 
in order to go over the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in that connection I 
wish to say I have a letter, dated Sep- 
tember 17, from Secretary Anderson, 
which I shall read into the Recorp. 

It reads as follows: 

Dear Bos: As you may Know, I was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the House of Representatives 
and usually find myself in support of its 
recommendations. However, I cannot follow 
the committee’s approval of H. R. 520. The 
enclosed copy of a letter to Everett DirKsEN 
states my position. 

I understand that there is a feeling that 
the Department of Agriculture does not un- 
derstand the problems of irrigated agricul- 
ture. Specifically, I would deny that and 
point out that I am engaged in irrigated 
agriculture—the first Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from an irrigated valley. I would be 
deeply disappointed if the Department of 
Agriculture should be excluded from the 
planning and development of the agricul- 
tural phases of Federal irrigation projects 
or from assisting and aiding the settlers with 
all of the facilities that it now makes avail- 
able to farmers on the bulk of the irrigated 
lands and all the nonirrigated lands of the 
country as is permitted by this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINT, 


Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Being a member of 
the committee, does not the gentleman 
feel that Secretary Anderson is assuming 
too much when he says that somebody 
concerned with reclamation thinks the 
Department of Agriculture does not 
know enough about irrigated farming? 
Does the gentleman recall that anything 
like that appeared in the hearings? I 
do not recall that sort of expression. 
Far fromit. I certainly do not feel that 
the present Secretary of Agriculture or 
the Agriculture Department does not 
know enough about irrigated farming. 
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Both he and the Department know much 
and have dene miracles in development 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 


Chairman, a 


count. 


{After counting.] 


Ninety-one 


Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

{Roll No. 147] 
Abernethy Hall, Powell 
Allen, Ml. Leonard W. Quinn, N. Y. 
Raidwin,Md. Hand Rabaut 
Baldwin,N. Y. Hare Randolph 
Barry Hart Reed, Il. 
Rates, Ky. Hébert Resa 
Beall Hendricks Rivers 
Bender Herter Robertson, 
Bolton Holmes, Mass. N. Dak. 
Brumbaugh Hope Roe, N. Y. 
Buck Howell Rogers, Mass. 
Buckley Huber Rogers, N. Y, 
Campbell Jarman Shafer 
Carnahan Johnson, Okla, Sharp 
Case, S. Dak. Jones Sheridan 
Chiperfield Jonkman Short 
Clason Kerr Simpson, Il. 
Colmer Kilburn Simpson, Pa, 
Cooley King Slaughter 
Corbett Kirwan Snyder 
Cravens Larcade Somers, N. Y. 
Davis Lea Stevenson 
Dawson LeFevre Sumners, Tex. 
Dickstein Luce Talbot 
Eaton Lynch Taylor 
Elliott McGregor Thomas, N. J. 
Ellsworth Mahon Tibbott 
Elsaesser Merrow Towe 
Engel, Mich, Morgan Vinson 
Feighan Mundt Vursell 
Fogarty Murray, Tenn. Weiss 
Fuller Norrell White 
Gamble O'Brien, Ml. Wickersham 
Gerlach O'Brien, Mich. Winter 
Gifford O'Neal Wolcott 
Gillespie Pfeifer Wolverton, N. J, 
Goodwin Philbin Woodruff, Mich. 
Granger Ploeser Woodrum, Va. 
Hagen Piumley Zimmerman 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sixes, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 520, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 314 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

' The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Arizona yield the gentleman 
two additional minutes? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield the gentle- 
man two additional minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
will simply summarize by saying there is 
no objection by anybody—in fact, every- 
body is in favor of section 1 of this bill 
which has to do with veterans’ pref- 
erence. There is & very decided differ- 
ence of opinion regarding other sections 
which have to do with the new reclama- 
tion law. Because there is this difference 
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of opinion and because I am personally 
afraid, along with others, that the bill 
may -be lost, I shall at the proper time 
offer an amendment to strike out all ex- 
cept section 1. ‘ 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Mexico (Mr. FERNANDEZ]. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, in 
nothing that I may say here during the 
debate do I mean to impugn the sincerity 


or motives of those who oppose this bill 


or any portions of the bill. 

They have received a letter from the 
Department of Agriculture in which the 
Secretary claims that the bill as drawn 
takes away some of the powers of the 
Department of Agriculture. The bill as 
originally written might have been con- 
sidered to do that, but we have changed 
that, and I will go into that a little later, 

I want to refer again to the GI bill 
which was mentioned by the gentleman 
from New York. Unless we pass a bill 
such as this, the provisions of the GI 
bill will not be of much avail to the sol- 
diers desiring to go into the irrigated 
farming business. We had a 90-day- 
preference clause in the old law after the 
last war, and it did not work. The sole 
purpose of this bill is to implement the 
provisions of the GI bill to the veterans 
who will settle in the West. 

If that section and other sections of 
this bill are stricken out then we will 
offer the soldiers nothing but an empty 
shell, a preference of 90 days which we 
gave after the last war and which was 
of very little use. We come here with 
a program, a program which has not 
been adopted in haste. We started on 
this bill way bac’xs in April. We have had 
long and extendec hearings. Repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture came before the committee and set 
out their views at length. We had rep- 
resentatives of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and other veterans’ agencies. We 
had representatives of the Department 
of the Interior. Long and extended 
hearings were had on the bill, and the 
bill as the result of the hearings was 
changed completely until we have what 
the committee considers a good sound 
bill to which all members of the com- 
mittee with very few exceptions agreed. 
Some of the members made objection to 
one or two provisions. I made objection 
to one provision which is in the bill now; 
but, after all, we have to give and take 
in trying to make a program, we cannot 
all have everything we want. I may say 
however that some of the members of 
the committee who opposed the bill 
vigorously when we started it are now 
its most ardent supporters. On the other 
hand, the Committee on Agriculture has 
received this bill and glanced over it. 
According to the chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee they held a meeting 
onit. I should like to have attended that 
meeting but it was an executive meeting. 

The Committee on Agriculture feels 
that the bill takes something away from 
the Department of Agriculture but they 
cannot tell us what excepting one thing, 
as the letter from Secretary Anderson 
states, and I will read a portion of it: 

The farmer who now or who hereafter lo- 
cates upon such irrigated parts of a Federal 
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reclamation project would under the terms 
of this bill receive his agricultural guidance, 
advice, and information from an organiza. 
tion to be newly created in the Department 
of the Interior, while his neighbor across the 
road, on irrigated and nonirrigated lands, 
would receive his agricultural guidance, aq- 
vice, and information, from the Department 
of Agriculture. 


As the bill was originally written that 
might have been the case, but after the 
Department of Agriculture called that 
to our attention we changed the bill so 
that the bill now recites with respect to 
that: 

The Department of the Interior shall obtain 
through or in cooperation with the State 
colleges and appropriate agencies of the Gov- 
ernment guidance and advice for settlers of 
lands within the project in matters of irriga- 
tion and shall disseminate information by 
proper means and methods. 


The authority to provide guidance 
makes it mandatory upon them to pro- 
vide guidance through the Department 
of Agriculture, through the agricultural 
extension colleges and agents and 
through other agents of the Government 
and not directly by them, which is a 
thing they are already doing, because the 
Department of Agriculture does not 
have enough money to hire men to go 
in on irrigated lands. There is a hiatus 
there. But irrigated lands and reclama- 
tion projects are under the Department 
of the Interior and always have been. 
The Department of Agriculture has other 
lands. The Department of the Interior 
does not have the authority to provide 
this guidance and assistance, and so on. 
This bill does not give it to them. It 
merely requires the Department of Agri- 
culture to work with the Department of 
the Interior in that respect. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I believe the Recorp 
should show that the gentleman from 
New Mexico offered that same amend- 
ment in committee which he has just 
called our attention to and which now 
appears in the revised form of the bill. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes; and it has 
never been the intention of the com- 
mittee or even of the Department of the 
Interior to take any of those things 
away from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

I wish to quote from the statement of 
Mr. Warne, of the Department of the 
Interior: 

Now, another question which has been 
raised dealt with the problem of whether 
there was the desire .d intention under 
this or any other authorization to duplicate 
the work of the Department of Agriculture. 
We have no desire and no intention, and 
do not hope to duplicate the general pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture. 
We hope that the Department of Agriculture 
does not have such intentions toward us. 
I think the amendment that was suggested 
by Mr. FERNANDEZ might very well eliminate 
any fears that we do want to or could, under 
this bill, infringe them. 


If my amendment as in the bill does 
not cover it, we are perfectly willing to 
have the Department of Agriculture write 
its own language to see to it that that 
provision remains with the Department 
of Agriculture, but if you strike all the 
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rest of the section you will strike some 
yery important things out of the bill. 

Those important things provide that 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of the Interior shall help 
the soldier, when he wants it and only 
when he wants it, to level the land which 
jis sold to him. It provides that the De- 
partment of Agriculture may sell the 
Jand to the soldier on a long-time con- 
tract. It provides—and this is an addi- 
tional provision—that the Department 
of Agriculture may purchase lands of 
adjacent property owners to include in 
the project to be sold to the soldiers. 

In the Columbia River Basin project, 
under present law, that provision is there, 
put the provision requires that the farm- 
ers themselves having land over and 
above 160 acres shall sell to others the 
Jand they have in excess, and this they 
find most difficult to do in any satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Chairman, the 
Department has no authority to pur- 
chase it for.sale to settlers. Under this 
bill the Department itself may buy from 
the farmer, limited only by the appro- 
priations that you gentlemen of the Con- 
gress shall give them, and put that land 
in the project, then parcel it out to the 
veterans or to other applicants. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I may inform the gen- 
tleman, if he does not already know it, 
that the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions having to do with the Department 
of the Interior refused to appropriate 
$2,000,000 for this very item last year. 
We considered the matter fully and it 
was the censensus of opinion in the com- 
mitiee that more land should not be pur- 
chased by the Government, so we turned 
down an appropriation of $2,000,000, and 
it might well be we will do the same 
thing again. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has the right to limit 
the amount they can expend for that 
purpose, and properly so, but in working 
cut a program for the veterans it may 
find it necessary and advisable to provide 
such appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has again 
expired. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairmen, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California |Mr. PHILLips;. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, Mr. Chairman, the 
district I represent has in it a great deal 
more irrigated Jand than it has land 
which is watered in any other way. 
There is certainiy no feeling on my part 
of preference for the Department of the 
Interior as opposed to the Department 
of Agriculture nor for the Department 
of Agriculture as opposed to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and I would like to 
impress upon every Member of the House 
that in these areas where the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has developed land 
under irrigation and the Department of 


I yield to the gen- 
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Agriculture has come in witi those serv- 
ices which it cffers, they now work in 
every case known to me in complete har- 
mony and cooperation. It is my opinion 


‘ this House desires to avoid any change 


in that situation rather than we should 
be discussing today this bill as if it were 
a highly controversial bill regarding 
some jurisdictional dispute. 

When the point of no quorum was 
made a while ago-the ranking minority 
member of the committee had just ex- 
plained that this bill had a rather rocky 
time through the committee itself and 
that there was certainly some misunder- 
standing on the part cf certain members 
of the committee about returning the bill 
to the commiitee for further discussion. 

It has seemed to me that the bill can 
be divided into two parts. In one part 
there is the splendid idea of the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murpvock], that vet- 
erans shall be given a preference on irri- 
gated lands set aside for farming which 
have been developed by the Department 
of the Interior. I have no opposition to 
that. The gentleman from Arizona, in 
my opinion, is to be congratulated and 
we all want to support that part of the 
bill. I was under the impression that 
the amendment shortly to be offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ROcKWELL] which would strike out those 
parts which should have further discus- 
sion, and which might be considered con- 
troversial, also included in it an increase 
in the length of time from $0 days to 180 
days, and observing that it does not have 
that increase in it, I have sent to the 
desk an amendment, thinking that that 
at least will bring it before this House 
for discussion. At the proper time I shall 
discuss that if the opportunity offers it- 
self I think the time should more prop- 
erly be 180 days than 90 days. But those 
other parts of the bill which have seemed 
to Members here and there or to mem- 
bers of the departments of government 
to be controversial, can be considered as 
part 2 of the bill. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Ninety days does 
seem somewhat short, but it must be re- 
membered that before notice of opening 
of the land for filing, ample time and 
notice and opportunity to view the land 
will be given. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
retain that until it comes up, because I 
am short of time. I am only putting the 
amendment in so that it will be discussed. 
The gentleman from New Mexico is 
probably right. 

There are certain sections of the bill 
which appear, at least to those of us who 
are members of the committee—and Iam 
a member of the committee as well as 
the Commiitee on Agriculture, and cer- 
tainly there is no controversy there—to 
have some conflict with the activities of 
the Department of Agriculiure and the 
Department of the Interior. I believe 
that this House would do well today to 
adopt the amendment which will be offer- 
ed by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ROcKWELL] which will begin with section 
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2 of the bill, to strike from there those 
provisions in the bill which should have 
further discussion. 

Let me give you an illustration of what 
Imean. I know that the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] is in agreement 
with me relating to the language on page 
15, lines 6 to 13, regarding the clearing 
of the land before these men get on the 
land. I think we are all in agreement, 
yet I point out to you that some of the 
finest work in my area is being done un- 
der the soil-conservation program, and 
if that work were continued under the 
soil-conservation program, from the very 
beginning, then there weuld be a con- 
tinuity of effort which would not only 
level the land but carry it through to the 
actual harvest. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
my colleague from Nebraska. 

‘Mr. CURTIS. I am very happy that 
the committee has brought in this legis- 
lation. I shall support it. The develop- 
ment of the West through irrigation is 
the only new frontier available for our re- 
turning veterans. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank the 
gentleman. Mr. Chairman, there are 
about 370,000,000 acres of farm land in 
the United States. About 22,000,000 acres 
is irrigated land. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in the Department of the In- 
terior has had charge of pioneering and 
developing irrigation projects. The bill 
before you gives the veterans a prefer- 
ence on irrigated lands. This bill was 
considered very carefully by your com- 
mittee. Hearings of some 6 weeks in 
length were held. We had the members 
of the Department of Agriculture as well 
as the Department of the Interior before 
us. We also had the veterans’ organiza- 
tions before us, and they generally pretty 
well agreed upon the bill. There were ob- 
jections from the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the provisions of the bill having 
to do with the dissemination of informa- 
tion to the veterans, and it is my under- 
standing that in the revised bill those ob- 
jections were taken care of. 

A few days ago Secretary Anderson 
sent a letter to many Members of Con- 
gress in which he pointed out that the 
bill contained some objectionable fea- 
tures. That was the old bill. The new 
bill, as I read it, takes care of the objec- 
tionable features which Mr. Hill of the 
Agriculture Department thought ought 
to be removed. Certainly none of us 
wants a duplication of effort between the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

It appeals to me that here is a bill 
where we are trying to do something for 
the veterans, and now we have two de- 
partments of Government jealous of 
their prerogatives, jealous of what they 
might be permitted to do now under the 
law, quarreling with each other as to who 
is going to have jurisdiction. Perhaps 
it is time to knock the heads of some of 
these Government departments together 
if it is going to interfere with the vet- 
erans coming back on some of the land 
that is being made available to them. 


I yield to 
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The bill as amended, and it was 
amended since the objections were first 
voiced by the Department. of Agriculture, 
is designed to follow in general the well- 
beaten paths that have led through more 
than 40 years of experience with Federal 
reclamation to generally successful and 
prosperous settlement and development 
of farms within the service areas of Fed- 
eral reclamation projects. 

I think that if there is any question 
of jurisdiction or if there is a thought 
of setting up a duplication we ought to 
have some amendments to the bill. Iam 
willing to accept them. I am convinced 
that in the revised bill that you now have 
before you that is taken care of, because 
on page 14 we have this provision: 
to obtain through, or in cooperation with, 
the State colleges and appropriate agencies of 
the Government guidance and advice for 
settlers on lands within the projects on mat- 
ters of irrigation farming; and to disseminate 
information by appropriate means and 
methods. 


That was the amendment that was 
finally put in, to satisfy the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Your committee has had this matter 
under consideration for 6 weeks. We 
heard all of these witnesses. I hope this 
committee will see fit to follow the advice 
of the committee that has held long 
hearings on this important bill to make 
it possible for the veterans of this coun- 
try to settle upon some of the available 
public lands under the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and bring this land under 
cultivation. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I am not 
particularly interested in any jurisdic- 
tional fight between bureaucracies, but I 
am deeply interested—and I have not 
heard the question discussed—in why 
they should open up new lands and give 
the veterans a very expensive procedure 
when with the other hand the Govern- 
ment is limiting contracts and giving 
these same veterans and every other citi- 
zen subsidies in order to limit the 
amount of land that is already open. I 
do not understand the policy. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Bringing 
new lands under cultivation adds new 
wealth to this country. -The pioneers of 
the West have settled new lands, raised 
their families, provided churches, 
schools, and homes, and that is America. 
This Congress should provide every op- 
portunity to returning veterans who may 
wish to settle on public lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, being 
the only member of this committee from 
east of the Mississippi River, I have a 
_considerable responsibility which I can- 
not shirk at this time. I am interested 
in helping these veterans. Iam not par- 
ticularly interested in developing the 
West. But Ido think this, and I am very 
serious about it, too, that with regard to 
these veterans who come back from the 
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wars and have given the best they have, 
several years of the best period of their 
lives, many of them will have aged 10 
years, to induce them now to go out into 
the West on new lands, where rattle- 
snakes might bite their children and 
coyotes and wolves endanger the lives 
of their wives, and'where their greatest 
asset is sunshine, which never pays 
mortgages or educates their children, 
and where foxes will kill their chickens 
and crows pick the eyes out of any live- 
stock that is born outside, is just not 
right. These veterans will never live to 
clear their claims and see their families 
grow up. They ought to be located east 
of the Mississippi River, where there is 
enough rainfall, where there are a lot 
of cheap farms with good buildings in 
good communities, where there are 
schools and churches, good highways, 
and so forth, where there is a mighty 
population demanding the products of 
their soil, and where in their spare time, 
if they are hard up, they can go into 
industry and earn money to carry on. 

There is such a thing as applying com- 
mon sense to this thing of settling the 
veterans on these lands. I have been 
out in that country and looked it over. 

When homesteading was good and free 
lands were available, when Horace Gree- 
ley in his newspaper said to every young 
man, “Go west,” those homesteaders did 
not make good. It was about the third 
generation of them that made good. The 
first generation suffered and died and the 
land passed into the hands of specula- 
tors or to those who had more stick-to- 
itiveness than anybody else. It was about 
the third generation that came along and 
made good. Here you are putting these 
men who have spent so many years in the 
service of their country, you are putting 
them in an impossible situation when 
they could settle in the East, as I said, 
where you can get good cheap land. 
Why, you can buy gocd land in the East 
where you can grow 100 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre at $50 an acre. It will be 
cheaper for the Government to give the 
soldiers title to a farm in the East than 
to develop these dry lands; lend them 
the money to help the soldiers waste their 
lives out there in the sagebrush and 
rattlesnakes, tumbleweeds, thistles, and 
jackrabbits, where high winds are blow- 
ing all the time and where they do not 
have water. We had these hearings. 
The Secretary of Agriculttire was there. 
He told the committee they had about 23 
agencies in the Government waiting to 
give those poor beginners advice and help 
them along. He did finally admit that 
what they needed above all was water, 
and we have that in the East. Forty-two 
inches of rainfall and everything that 
makes life worth living and an opportun- 
ity to make good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that the veterans are again being 
made the football by Members of Con- 
gress and by two departments of the 
Government, the Department of Agricul- 
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ture and the Department of the Interior, 
This bill was brought out after thorough 
and serious consideration. 

I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
for.many years and no bill has ever re. 
ceived more consideration than this bil]. 
I have never known a bill where more 
opportunity was given to parties opposeq 
to it, or who wanted to be heard. At 
the request of a Member we held de- 
layed hearings so that a witness could be 
heard. There were different people, such 
as Judge Wilson, one of the most eminent 
authorities on irrigation, who appeared 
before the committee and gave their 
views and as I understand were satisfied 
with the bill as amended. The bill was 
finally amended in such a way as we 
thought would meet the views of every- 
body concerned, except the former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Unfortunately, I 
believe unknowingly the present Secre- 
tary has assumed that what that Secre- 
tary objected to in the beginning stil! is 
in the present bill. It isnot. The bill has 
been amended. 

Something has been said about poli- 
tics. This is no place for politics. I 
challenge any Member on this floor who 
has any knowledge of irrigation and of 
the Bureau of Reclamation to name me 
an irrigation district wherein there has 
been one single complaint made by 
people living in that to the effect that 
the Bureau played politics. 

I challenge any person who wants to 
transfer the supervision of these irri- 
gated lands to the Department of Agri- 
culture to name me a single agricul- 
tural precinct in the United States of 


_ America where there has not been com- 


plaint made as to political activity on 
the part of the former Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Let us be honest with ourselves 
and look at this matter as we ought to 
look at it. Let us not give the veterans 
a mere empty shell. 

There is nothing in the bill that pre- 
vents the Department of Agriculture 
from making loans through its 19 agen- 
cies to any person or veteran who has 
been put on this land. All this bill says is 
that the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Department of the Interior, through the 
Bureau of Reclamation, may level these 
lands and get them ready so that if you 
put veterans on them they will have 
water west of the Mississippi River. We 
have been told that they had all the water 
they needed, through rainfall, east of 
the Mississippi River. But in many 
places east of the Mississippi River noth- 
ing worth while grows even if they have 
water, 

Under the present law, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may loan its engi- 
neers to farmers for leveling land for 
irrigation, but under this bill the 
Department of the Interior will level it 
for the veterans. 

There is no conflict in this bill with 
anything that the Department of Agri- 
culture now does or has a right to do. It 
takes nothing from the Department of 
Agriculture. It leaves its power intact. 


It simply provides the machinery to the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which enables it 
to get water on the land for the vete!- 
It gives the authority to prepare 


ans. 
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these farms so the veteran may make 
a success. 

You who know something about irri- 
gation know that you can spoil an irri- 
gated field and have the soil soured by 
not knowing how to keep the water 
sweet. After that takes place, the farm 
will not produce anything for several 
years. What does the Department of 
Agriculture know about irrigation? Why 
have we the Bureau of Reclamation if we 
are going to turn its functions over to 
the Department of Agriculture? Of 
course, the Department. of Agriculture 
would like to extend its program of regi- 
mentation to the irrigated districts. 
That would be in keeping with the per- 
formance of the Department. 

Remember that irrigated projects re- 
pay the Government the money appro- 
priated for their development. The De- 
partment of the Interior is responsible 
for collecting the money that was put 
into these projects. Should we not per- 
mit it to have complete control over the 
farming operations, especially so far as 
supplying the water and leveling the land 
is concerned. Why divide the jurisdic- 
tion with a department that has never 
had and real experience in irrigation. 

What would you think of me as a busi- 
nessman if I sold you a piece of land and 
then let some other fellow that wants to 
build a political machine in every pre- 
cinct tell you how to farm, and regiment 
you and keep your land out of produc- 
tion, and I, who sold it to you, have noth- 
ing to say about it? It does not make 
common horse sense. 

I am perfectly willing that the De- 
partment of Agriculture shall not be 
interfered with, but I do not believe you 
should put the Department of Agricul- 
ture into the irrigation business. You 
and I know that irrigation, ever since 
we started it, was under the Bureau of 
Reclamation. You know that’ that 
Bureau has added billions of dollars of 
new wealth to the Nation by the develop- 
ment of these projects. You know that 
they know how to handle an irrigation 
project. 

There is nothing in this bill that pre- 
vents the Secretary of Agriculture mak- 
ing loans or giving livestock to these 
people. There is nothing in the bill 
that interferes with any of the functions 
of the Department of Agriculture. This 
is clearly shown in the hearings and 
by the report if you will read them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
LEMKE] has expired. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time, 8 minutes, 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, now 
that we have been edified about the ex- 
panses of the great West, I think we 
ought to isolate and discuss the issue 
that is involved here. I should observe 
in reply to my good friend from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gross] that a trip through 
the West changes your mind about what 
they have out there, and it should be 
developed, 

Nobody quarrels about giving the vet- 
trans preference in this bill, I expect if 


there should be a showing of hands in 
this Chamber right now it would be 
absolutely unanimous as to whether or 
not we favor giving veterans preference 
in moving upon these lands. But that 
is not the issue here. The committee 
that reported this bill developed a col- 
lateral issue, and that issue is whether 
you are going to have two Departments 
of Agriculture or one. 

We have been laboring in this Gov- 
ernment for a long time to bring 
agencies that iave kindred functions 
under the jurisdiction of a single Cabinet 
member. Let me illustrate. A long 
time ago the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was an independent agency 
of government. I used to sit down here 
in the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Committee and take testimony with re- 
spect to its appropriations. At the time 
I thought, “Why is not this agency in the 
Department of Agriculture, because it is 
dealing with rural electrification lines?” 
In the independent offices bill many 
years ago we used to have an agency 
known as the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration, dealing entirely with com- 
modities upon the commodity exchanges 
of the country. I raised the question at 
that time, “Why is it not in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture?” Finally we got 
it there. 

If you are going to have an integrated 
agency that can integrate its various pro- 
grams, bring them all together and move 
toward a common objective, then obvi- 
ously you have to have administrative 
control. But what is proposed here in 
this bill in aiding the veterans in secur- 
ing preference? It is proposed that this 
authority be reposed in the Secretary of 
the Interior. Now, my good friend the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. FEr- 
NANDEZ] quotes from the bill to show the 
authority that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture still has. I will take the same lan- 
guage and prove to him that he is wrong. 
He quoted from page 14 of the bill. This 
is the way it reeds: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to obtain through, or in cooperation with, 
the State colleges and appropriate agencies 
of the Government guidance and advice for 
settlers on lands within the projects in mat- 
ters of irrigation farming; and to disseminate 
information by appropriate means and 
methods. 


What does that do? The Secretary of 
the Interior goes to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, perhaps, or to the land- 
grant colleges, secures the information, 
and then sends it out under his own 
frank. Thus the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is absolutely right when he says one 
farmer may receive a packet of informa- 
tion on agricultural practices from the 
Department of Agriculture and across 
his street his neighbor will receive an 
identical packet from the Secretary of 
the Interior; and so at once you set up 
two informational services when we are 
already appropriating hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for that purpose. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not for the moment. 

I assume some responsibility for evok- 
ing this controversy on the floor, for 
when I went through H. R, 520 and saw 
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section 2, I called up the Secretary of 
Agriculture and asked him whether it 
had come to his attention and whether 
he could provide me with an opinion. 
He called me back and asked: “Do you 
mind if I send a memorandum to you and 
also send it to other Members of the 
House?” It was done at my specific in- 
stance because I do believe in a coordi- 
nation of these programs, and those 
things that are germane to our agricul- 
tural domain and our agricultural pro- 
gram ought to be left in that Department 
if we are going to get any kind of unified 
administration. 

I now yield to my friend from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman * 
knows, does he not, that the Department 
of the Interior is doing that very thing 
today? They employ men who are under 
the Department of Agriculture to give 
this guidance, to help them out in fixing 
their ditches, and so forth. That is ex- 
actly what is intended. They are not 
going to have supervision over it, they 
are just going to cooperate with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and they will 
work with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me answer my 
friend. That is exactly one of the 
things to which we have been devoting 
much attention for many years, to elim- 
inate duplications in the whole Federal 
structure. Now they come along not- 
withstanding that provision in the Pres- 
ident’s message in which he wants to 
reorganize the executive branch in the 
interest of efficiency and they propose to 
disorganize some of these functions and 
to set up in two different agencies of the 
Government identic functions when 
one will be enough. It is the very thing 
we have been dealing with for a long 
time, and it is high time that we go 
through these agencies with a fine tooth 
comb and that Congress be the last to 
disorganize the Federal structure of 
Government and to impair its efficiency. 
Look at the programs with which the De- 
partment of Agriculture will have to deal: 
Soil conservation, farm practices, farm 
marketing, farm production. If you are 
going to get results on it and bring them 
all under one administrative head do not 
scatter them through another Cabinet 
department of the Government. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I wish the 
gentleman would turn his talents to ex- 
plaining how it could be efficient to have 
the Agriculture Department cutting 
down acreage and the Department of the 
Interior opening up thousands of acres 
in the West? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. People in the West 
have got to live, it is a part of our domain, 
There is fine land there that needs water 
and it needs people in order to make it 
bloom. If anybody has any doubt about 
it he ought to hop in a plane sometime 
and cover that whole western territory 
and see what a fruitful thing it can be. 
At some time or other in the life of this 
country it is going to have to be de- 
veloped. Our population is growing, so 
that in good time this area has got to be 
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brought within the tillable domain of the 
country and we might just as well start 
now as any other time. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We do not produce 
more than the people need, we merely 
have produced at times more than it has 
been easy to get to them. The trouble 
is one of distribution, not of production. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To get back to the 
thesis, an amendment will be offered to 
strike out section 2. That is the objec- 
tionahle section. The Committee on 
Agriculture had a meeting this morning, 
as I understand, and concurred in the 
kind of action that should be taken and 
will recommend that kind of action. I 
commend to the House the amendment 
that will be offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado |Mr. ROcKWELL] that will 
strike out section 2. It will meet this 
problem efficiently and it will keep in one 
department of the Government the prac- 
tices that properly should remain there 
and that we intended to be there since 
Abraham Lincoln signed the bill creating 
an agency of agriculture in 1862. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Utah |[Mr. RosInson]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is very little disagreement 
in the House on this bill. Every Mem- 
ber here wants to do what should be done 
for the veterans. I call the attention 
of the Members of the House to the fact, 
however, that by striking out all after 
section 1 we will do nothing at all for the 
veterans, not a thing. We are holding 
out high hopes but not one thing will be 
accomplished. If we cut out all after sec- 
tion 1 we might just as well, in my opin- 
ion, kill the bill and tell the veterans 
that we are doing nothing for them, and 
be honest and fair with them. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
this bill has been before the committee 
and has been given very serious consid- 
eration. It was reported out by that 
committee practically unanimously, both 
Republicans and Democrats voting for 
the bill. The only dispute in the com- 
mittee arose over a few words that were 
inadvertently placed in the bill origi- 
nally. Those words appear on page 4 of 
the bill, and read as follows: 
to extend guidance and advice to settlers on 


lands within the projects in matters of irri- 
gation farming. 


The Department of Agriculture as- 
sumed by those words that the Interior 
Department wanted to take away from 
, it the jurisdiction it had under Farm 
Security Administration to furnish in- 
formation, research, and lending facili- 
ties, as well as various other things, to 
farmers. There was no intent to do that. 
So the committee immediately went to 
work to amend that part of the bill in a 
manner it thought would be entirely 
agreeable to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The bill was amended and from 
that time until within a very few hours 
ago we have heard nothing at all from 
the Department of Agriculture and 
therefore we had assumed that it was en- 
tirely satisfied with the amendment that 
had been placed in the bill, 
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I agree with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that we should have each depart- 
ment operating its own affairs and we 
should keep everything we can within 
the department operating those various 
affairs. Let us look at the picture for a 
moment and see what we have here, 
We are passing a law that provides for 
reclamation projects. That is the pur- 
pose of the bill. We are dealing with 
public land. We are taking a piece of 
public land and making an irrigation 
project out of it. Then after we create 
that project we say to the veteran: 
“You may have the first opportunity of 
anyone to take a piece of land not to 
exceed 160 acres and settle on it.” 

In order to do that under this bill we 
provide for leveling of the land, for tak- 
ing care of the land and for looking af- 
ter the veterar. as best we can. In 
connection with that, we have given the 
Secretary of the Interior the right, and 
I repeat the words of the bill, “to ob- 
tain through or in cooperation with the 
State colleges and appropriate agencies 
of the Government guidance and advice 
for settlers on the land within the proj- 
ect.” So that all we have done is give 
the Secretary of the Interior the right 
to go to the Department of Agriculture 
or to the State colleges or wherever he 
wants to go to get information and dis- 
seminate it to the settlers on these proj- 
ects that he already has under his con- 
trol. 

Mr. Chairman, when we get right 
down to brass tacks, you do not want to 
have one department of the Govern- 
ment in charge of the land, and in con- 
trol of the land and have another de- 
partment of the Government telling the 
veteran how to farm the land and make 
contracts with the various veterans who 
reside on the land. The making of 
contracts with each veteran and every- 
thing pertaining to this land up to now, 


‘has been done by one department—the 


Department of the Interior, and this 
Department under the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has done a very satisfactory job. 

So far as these small tracts are con- 
cerned, and that is all they are, I think 
the Department is straining at a gnat. 
I do not think there is any intention and 
there never has been any intention on 
the part of the Department of the In- 
terior to take anything away from the 
Department of Agriculture. Far from 
that. We think that the Department of 
Agriculture will have all the rights and 
all the privileges and all the duties to 
perform for these veterans on irrigation 
and reclamation projects that they have 
on any other land; just the same. But 
in addition to that we fix the obligation 
on the Secretary of the Interior to do 
certain things to protect these veterans 
in their rights on the lands. If you strike 
out everything after section 2 you give 
the veteran absolutely nothing but a 
piece of raw land, with no one to do any 
thing for him on that land, and he just 
takes it as is, and there is no obligation 
on anybody’s part to help him in any 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I say, there- 
fore, that I think we are in complete 
harmony here. Surely the Department 
of Agriculture does not want to step into 
a proposition like this and deprive the 
veterans of the rights that we have given 
them under this bill. I caution the Mem- 
bers who are so strong for the veterans 
that in the opinion of the committee, if 
everything after section 1 is stricken, 
you leave a hollow shell for the veterans, 
and that you are helping them with one 
hand but with the other you are taking 
everything away that was given them by 
a committee that studied this bil] for 3 
or 4 weeks. The committee had every- 
body before it who wanted to speak on 
the subject, and they made only one ob- 
jection, but that objection has been wiped 
out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has again expired, 
All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bil] for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That (a) for a period of 
20 years following the effective date of this 
act, veterans shall have a 90-day preferred 
right of purchase as provided in this section, 
with respect to lands when made available 
by the Secretary of the Interior for purchase 
on projects constructed, operated, or main- 
tained by the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

(b) When the Secretary determines that 
any tract or tracts of land owned by the 
United States on projects constructed, oper- 
ated, or maintained by the Bureau of Rec- 
Jamation are available for purchase for irri- 
gation farming, he shall announce their 
availability, and shall immediately furnish 
copies of the announcement to veteran 
agencies. 

(c) The Secretary shall, in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection C of section 4 of 
the act of December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 672, 
702), determine the qualifications to be re- 
quired of veterans and other applicants for 
the purchase of acquired or public lands. In 
determining whether a veteran, applicant 
possesses funds sufficient to meet the capital 
requirements prescribed pursuant to said act, 
moneys advanced to veterans as operating 
capital shall be deemed acceptable as a sub- 
stitute tor all or a portion of the capital re- 
quirements.so prescribed, 

(d) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
and the heads of other Federal agencies which 
are now or hereafter authorized to make pro- 
vision for the reestablishment of veterans in 
civil life (herein called veterans’ agencies) 
shall inform veterans of settlement opportu- 
nities on projects constructed, operated, or 
maintained py the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The veterans’ agencies are further authorized 
and directed to exercise the authority with 
respect to veterans’ assistance now or here- 
after conferred upon them by law, to the 
fullest extent consistent with the general 
policies and procedures governing the exer- 
cise of such authority in the case of other 
veterans, for the extension of such assistance, 
subject to the applicable legislative or a(- 
ministrative restrictions, in furtherance of 
the following ends: 

(1) That qualified veterans desiring to 
settle on lands within any project con- 
structed, operated, or maintained by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation shall be afforded through 
such agencies financial assistance for the 
purchase of land, for the acquisition or erec- 
tion of housing, farm buildings and adjuncts, 
improvements, equipment, chattels, and ©p- 
erating capital, and for transportation to 
the project; 

(2) That banks shall be encouraged to 
make loans on reasonable terms to velerald 
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for the purchase of land within any such 
project, and the acquisition or erection of 
housing, farm buildings and adjuncts, im- 
provements, equipment, chattels, and oper- 
ating capital; and 

(3) That the Secretary may be enabled to 
extend guidance and advice to veteran set- 
tlers on lands within the project in matters 
of irrigation farming. 

The veterans’ agencies shall, to the fullest 
extent practicable, cooperate with the Sec- 
retary in all activities now or hereafter au- 
thorized by this act or other applicable law 
that are related to the accomplishment of 
the foregoing ends. Nothing contained in 
this act shall be deemed to confer upon the 
Secretary jurisdiction over the operations of 
the veterans’ agencies in extending financial 
or other assistance to veterans. 





With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike cut all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

“That (a) for a period of 20 years follow- 
ing the effective date of this act, after reason- 
able public and other notice, the veteran 
shall have a 90-day preferred right of pur- 
chase as provided in this section, with respect 
to lands when made available by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for purchase on projects 
constructed, operated, or maintained by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior. 

“(b) When the Secretary determines that 
any tract or tracts of land owned by the 
United States on projects constructed, oper- 
ated, or maintained by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation are available for purchase for irri- 
gation farming, he shall announce their 
availability, and shall immediately furnish 
copies of the announcement to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

“(c) The Secretary shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection C of section 
4 of the act of December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 
672, 762), determine the qualifications to 
be required of veterans and other applicants 
for the purchase of acquired or public lands. 
In determining whether a veteran applicant 
possesses funds sufficient to meet the capital 
requirements prescribed pursuant to said act, 
moneys advanced to veterans as operating 
capital shall be deemed acceptable as a sub- 
stitute for all or a portion of the capital re- 
quirements so prescribed. 

“(d) The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall inform veterans of settlement op- 
portunities on projects constructed, operated, 
or maintained by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The Administrator is further authorized and 
directed to exercise the authority with re- 
spect to veterans’ assistance now or hereafter 
conferred upon him by law, to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with the general policies and 
procedures governing the exercise of such 
authority in the case of other veterans, for 
the extension of such assistance, subject to 
the applicable legislative or administrative 
a in furtherance of the following 
ends: 

“The qualified veterans desiring to settle 
on lands within any project constructed, op- 
erated, or maintained by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation shall be afforded through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration financial assistance 
Within the limitations of laws administered 
by such Adminstrator, for the purchase of 
land, for the acquisition or erection of hous- 
ing, farm buildings and adjuncts, improve- 
ments, equipment, chattels, and operating 
capital, and for transportation to the project. 

‘The Administrator shall, to the fullest 
extent practicable, cooperate with the Secre- 
tary in all activities now or hereafter author- 
ized by this act or other applicable law that 
are related to the accomplishment of the 
foregoing ends. Nothing contained in this 
act shall be deemed to confer upon the Sec- 
retary jurisdiction over the operations of the 
Veterans’ Administration in extending finan- 
cial or other assistance to veterans. The 


provisions of this subsection shall also extend 
to any Federal agency other than the Veter- 
ans’ Administration now or hereafter au- 
thorized to make provision for the reestab- 
lishment of veterans in civil life. The Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs may. extend 
guidance, supervision, and the benefits of 
on-the-job training to such veteran settlers 
as may be entitled to vocational rehabilita- 
tion or educational benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans‘ Administration. 

“SEc. 2, (a} The Secretary is authorized to 
administer the public lands of the United 
States within any such project and the lands 
acquired under this act; to sell, exchange, 
or lease to prospective settler purchasers such 
public or acquired lands; to accept donations 
of real or personal property for the purpose 
of this act; to acquire by purchase in the 
name of the United States, at prices satisfac- 
tory to him, lands or improvements or inter- 
ests in lands or improvements within any 
such projects for the purpose of providing 
farm units: Provided, That authority hereby 
conferred to acquire lands shall not include 
the acquisition of irrigated lands other than 
excess lands covered by recordable contracts 
prescribed by section 46 of the act of May 
25, 1926 (44 Stat. 636); to improve any such 
lands or other lands by contract with the 
owners, within the projects by clearing, level- 
ing, and preparing them for the handling of 
irrigation waters; to make provision for do- 
mestic water for farms within the projects; 
to sell, exchange, or lease property being ad- 
ministered under this act; to obtain through, 
or in cooperation with, the State colleges and 
appropriate agencies of the Government 
guidance and advice for settlers on lands 
within the projects in matters of irrigation 
farming; and to disseminate information by 
appropriate means and methods. Any 
moneys realized on account of donations for 
the purposes of this act shall be covered into 
the Treasury as trust funds. 

“(b) Contracts, exchanges, and leases 
made under the authority of this section 
shall be on terms that, in the Secretary's 
judgment, are in keeping with sound project 
development and business principles, and 
shall be subject to the express requirements 
hereinafter prescribed. Leases of lands shall 
be for periods not exceeding 10 years. 

“(c) Contracts for the sale of land shall 
be on a basis that, in the Secretary’s judg- 
ment, will provide the return in a reasonable 
period of years of not less than the appraised 
value of the land and the improvements 
thereon. Lands acquired by the United 
States, pursuant to this act and public lands 
of the United States within the projects may 
be disposed of in farm units of such sizes as 
the Secretary determines to be adequate, hav- 
ing in mind the character of soil, topography, 
location with respect to the irrigation system, 
and such other factors as the Secretary re- 
gards as relevant: Provided, That the area 
disposed of to an individual shall, so far as 
practicable, not exceed 160 acres. Sales to 
any individual shall be of no more than one 
farm unit. 

“(d) Contracts for the clearing, leveling, 
and preparing of lands for the handling of 
irrigation water and for providing domestic 
water supplies may be made with individual 
water users or water users’ organizations sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary, and shall be on a 
basis that, in the Secretary's judgment, will 
provide the return in a reasonable period of 
years of the costs incurred by the United 
States for the performance of the work in- 
volved. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall enter into 
agreements to. pay annual sums in lieu of 
taxes to the State within which a project 
is located or to political subdivisions thereof 
with respect to any real property situated 
therein after acquisition pursuan, to the au- 
thority of this act by the United States and 
at any and all times during which such real 
property is not covered by a contract of 
sale. The amount so paid for any year shall 
not exceed the taxes that were assessed by 
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the State or subdivision, as the cass may be, 
upon the property involved for the year im- 
mediately preceding its acquisition under the 
authority of this act. 

“(b) Any public lands within the project 
and any lands or interests in lands acquired 
by the United States under this act, begin- 
ning as of the date of execution by the 
United States of a contract of sale covering 
them, shall be— 

“(1) subject to the provisions of the laws 
of the State in which the project is located 
relating to the organization, government, 
and regulation of the respective irrigation, 
reclamation, conservancy, drainage, or simi- 
Jar district in which the lands are included; 

(2) subject to legal assessment or taxation 
by any such district and to liens for such 
assessments and taxes and to all proceedings 
for the enforcement thereof, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as privately 
owned lands of like character; and 

“(3) subject to taxation by the State in 
waich the project is located or political sub- 
divisions thereof in the same manner and 
t> the same extent as privately owned lands 
of like character: Provided, (i) That the 
United States assumes no obligation for 
amounts so assessed or taxed, pursuant to 
this section; (ii) that liens duly acquired 
under the laws of the State in which the 
project is located for taxes validly so assessed 
shall be superior to but shall not extinguish 
any liens in favor of the United States for 
balances.due on the purchase price of lands 
acquired by the United States and sold pur- 
suant to this act or for improvements there- 
on; end (iii) that the holder or holders of a 
valid tax deed or tax title resulting from pro- 
ceedings duly had in accordance with the 
laws of the State in which the project is lo- 
cated shall succeed to the rights, privileges 
and obligations arising out of the contract 
theretofore entered into by and between the 
United States and the individual or individ- 
uals theretofore in possession of the land 
with respect to which such tax deed or tax 
title has issued. 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to 
perform such acts, to make such rules and 
regulations, and to include in the contracts 
hereinbefore authorized such provisions as 
he deems proper for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act. In connection with sales 
or exchanges of lands acquired by purchase, 
he is authorized to effect conveyances with- 
out regard to the law governing the patenting 
of public lands. Wherever in this act func- 
tions, powers, or duties are conferred upon 
the Secretary, or the head of any veterans’ 
agency, these functions, powers, or duties 
may be performed, exercised, or discharged 
by the duly authorized representatives of 
the Secretary or the head of such other agen- 
cy, as the case may be. 

“Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
moneys as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act, to be reimbursable 
to the extent herein required. All net reve- 
nues, as determined by the Secretary periodi- 
cally received in carrying out the provisions 
of this act shall be covered into the general 
fund of the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

“Sec. 6. As used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘Federal reclamation laws’ 
means the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplemen- 
tary thereto. 

“(b) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

“(c) The term ‘appraised value’ means ap- 
praised value as determined by the Secretary. 

“(d) The term ‘veteran’ means any person 
who served in the active military or naval 
service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to the termination of the present war, 
and who shall have been discharged or re- 
leased therefrom under conditions other than 
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dishonorable. It shall extend also to all per- 
sons who have served in the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during World 
War I and who have been honorably sep- 
arated or discharged therefrom or placed in 
the Regular Army or Navy Reserve. 

“Sec. 7. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid shall not be affected thereby. This act 
shall not be construed as repealing or amend- 
ing any provision or provisions of the Recla- 
mation Town Site Act of April 16, 1906 (34 
Stat. 116), as amended, the acts of February 
2, 1911 (36 Stat. 895), May 20, 1920 (41 Stat. 
605), May 16, 1930 (46 Stat. 367), or Columbia 
Basin Project Act (57 Stat. 14). Provisions of 
this act not in conflict with said Columbia 
Basin Project Act or with the act of Septem- 
ber 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 745), shall be deemed 
supplementary thereto. 

“Sec. 8. This act is declared to be a part of 
the Federal reclamation laws. It may be 
cited as the ‘Reclamation Soldier Settlement 
Act of 1945.’” 


Mr. MURDOCK (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. When may amend- 
ments be offered to the committee 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments to 
the committee amendment must be 
offered before the vote is taken on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The committee has 
three amendments to offer, and I wish to 
offer them at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not 
yet concluded the reading of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I want to know, as 
I think the chairman wants to know, if 
amendments to all sections are to be 
offered at once, or if they are to be offered 
section by section following the reading 
of the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The entire com- 
mittee amendment will be open to 
amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. As a whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. As a whole. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause the issue is clear before the com- 
mittee, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the bill be dis- 


Chairman, a 


gentleman 


pensed with and that the bill be open to - 


amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 14, line 7, 
strike out the semicolon and insert a comma 
in lieu thereof. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a further committee amendment. 
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_The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 11, line 2, 
after “notice”, strike out the comma and add 
“by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS: There is no objection 
to that, Mr. Chairman. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FERNANDEZ: On 
page 11, line 7, strike out the period and 
insert a semicolon and the words “and also, 
so far as practicable, preference shall be given 
to veterans in all construction work on such 
projects.” | 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
after giving the 90-day preference to the 
veteran under the terms of the bill, the 
only thing my amendment does is to 
also give a preference where practicable 
to veterans who will be working on the 
projects. This is nothing new. The 
committee itself discussed this amend- 
ment although it was not framed in 
words. But they discussed the advisa- 
bility of giving that kind of preference. 
I believe the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. Barrett] first brought it up in the 
committee and it met with the favor of 
the entire committee. But in redraft- 
ing the bill, I think it was overlooked. 
This amendment simply gives the same 
preference on all projects which was 
given to veterans of the last war on the 
Boulder Canyon project. In fact, my 
amendment is word for word the same 
as the provision contained in that act. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Does the 
gentleman’s amendment refer just to 
veterans of this recent war? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It refers to vet- 
erans as defined in the bill, to veterans 
of this war and the last war. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Iam glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rreep] has asked a ques- 
tion that I have been trying to ask for 
a long while. If you read the title of 
this bill, it refers to “returning veterans.” 
May I inquire of the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Murpock], does this bill give pref- 
erence only to veterans of World War II 
or does it give preferefice to all veterans, 
including veterans of the First World 
War, the Spanish-American War, and so 
on? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It gives preference 
to veterans of World War I and World 
War II, including the Coast Guard. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does it _ include 
Spanish-American War veterans? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; it does not in- 


_ clude them. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. May I add an- 
other word respecting this amendment, 
Under section 4, if it is not stricken out, 
it is provided that the Secretary is au- 
thorized to perform such acts and to 
make such rules and regulations and to 
include in the contracts hereinbefore au- 
thorized such provisions as he deems 
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proper for carrying out the provisions 
of this act. Therefore, the Secretary 
would also be authorized to provide such 
regulations as he may deem necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this 
amendment giving the soldiers this ad. 
ditional preference. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
authorized on behalf of the committee to 
accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Fer. 
NANDEZ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Mexico (Mr. FERNANDEz], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rockwe tt, of 
Colorado: On page 13, line 11, strike out sec- 
tions 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the bill, beginning at 
page 13, line 11, and extending through page 
18, line 3, and renumber sections 6, 7, and 8 
of the bill as 2, 3, and 4. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
matter has been pretty well discussed. I 
think any neutral person will feel there 
is certainly a difference of opinion about 
the authority of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice and the Department of Agriculture 
as to carrying out the work on these 
projects. 'This matter should be taken 
up in committee. It is a duplication of 
effort, in my opinion. I have offered this 
amendment together with another 
which I propose to offer next for the pur- 
pose of saving section 1, because [ be- 
lieve that otherwise the bill will be de- 
feated. There is a no man’s land be- 
tween the authority of the Department 
of Agriculture and the authority of the 
Department of the Interior in many of 
these western projects. I think that 
should be taken up in the committee. I 
do not think this is the time to do so. 
Therefore I hope this amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Will the gentleman 
explain further just what it is that he 
intends to strike out of the bill? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Strike all of sec- 
tions 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It is not limited to 
section 2, then? 

on ROCKWELL. No, it covers them 
all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROCKWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Does the 
gentleman intend to strike section 5? 
That is the section which authorizes 
money to be appropriated for this work. 
Does the gentleman intend to strike that? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Yes. With sections 
2, 3, and 4 out I do not see the need for 
section 5. 

Mr, Chairman, I yield back «the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. M1. Chairman, I rise 


in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want it distinctly un- 
derstood that I personally have a high 
regard for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as I do for the Department of the 
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Interior. I have more than respect for 
my former colleague, Clinton Anderson. 
I am proud of-the fact that we have a 
man from the irrigated part of the coun- 
try as Secretary of Agriculture. No bet- 
ter could have been found. I think agri- 
culture will make great gains under his 
Jeadership in all sections of the country. 
I want to help him, and I am convinced 
that this measure properly administered 
as law would greatly bolster agriculture. 

The new Secretary has taken the 
wrong road in regard to this bill. 

As one of my coll. agues said a moment 
ago, he has simply repeated what his 
predecessor said and taken the same 
attitude. If you will turn to part II of 
the hearings, pages 365, 366, you will 
find a letter from Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Grover Hill, under date of 
May 29, which uses the same expression 
in regard to the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as Secretary Ander- 
son has more recently used. Undoubt- 
edly the heavy duties falling upon our 
new Secretary of Agriculture have pre- 
vented his giving adequate, independent 
study to this matter. He, of all western 
men, must realize the necessity of close 
cooperation between these two great 
governmental agencies dealing with 
agricultural production. This bill, as is, 
would provide that cooperation. 

I will admit that section 1 embodies 
the nub of the bill as far as I am con- 
cerned. As I said earlier, I have tried 
to get veterans’ preference on irrigated 
lands. I introduced a bill 2 years azo 
and I introduced a bill 4 years ago with 
this intent. But in spite of that, I am 
not satisfied to see this bill emasculated 
by the adoption of the amendment just 
offered. The preference without any- 
thing to get a preference on could be a 
meckery. 

My colleague from New Mexico says 
if this amendment is adopted it will leave 
this bill a hollow shell. I want to give 
these veterans something more than 
words. You can give them preference 
in words. They have before been given 
preference. Secretary Anderson himself 
said, “Why not leave this as it was after 
the other World War?” God forbid. 
After the other World War Congress 
talked and talked and they proposed at 
one time to appropriate $200,000,000 for 
the purpose. However, Congress then 
did nothing. Yet Woodrow Wilson 
favored it. Theodore Roosevelt favored 
it. Franklin K. Lane favored it. I know 
there were a few projects started in the 
West which had a pathetic experience, 
but these were not projects under the 
Bureau of Reclamation. While the 
Bureau had some successful projects 
after World War I, its great opportunity 
was largely lost through talk and delay. 

I will admit that the powers of the 
Bureau of Reclamation are somewhat ex- 
tended by the terms of this bill, but I 
feel that such must be done. Why? The 
more easy projects have been completed. 
From this time on we must develop the 
more difficult prcjects. Not only desert 
lands on the public domain remain to be 
watered but old irrigation projects, like 
the one in the valley around Phoenix, 
Ariz., where I live, need supplemental 
Water, We are dealing with delicate 
Questions of property rights and increas- 


ingly difficult engineering problems, 
What we want to do is to bring supple- 
mental water to some of these lands as 
well as develop new lands. I think we 
probably hereafter will spend as much 
time and energy in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation putting supplemental water on 
existing projects as upon the develop- 
ment of new land. Be that as it may, I 
want the whole program done with ex- 
isting rights protected, and at the same 
time give the veterans every chance to 
make good in new homes. Toward that 
end we have shaped this legislation in 
all of its parts. 

I trust this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, a _ parliamentary inquiry. 
I have a perfecting amendment on the 
Clerk’s desk, and I am a member of this 
committee. When may I be recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
be recognized to offer his amendment in 
due course. 

The gentleman from Minnesota will 
proceed. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, as I understand this bill, it 
contains two provisions. The one I am 
primarily interested in is to give veterans 
preference in acquiring these irrigated 
lands. The other provision of the bill, 
which is advocated by the chairman of 
the committee, is to the effect that this 
legislation is to provide additional funds 
and means t> create other projects and 
purchase additional land. I:am sure 
there is no understanding, as far as the 
minority is concerned, that this is the 
intent of the bill. Our primary objective 
is to let veterans acquire this land and 
have $0 days’ time in which to express 
their preference, and to come under 
existing laws in order to get funds to 
buy the land. The amendment strikes 
out section 5 providing for an appropria- 
tion. You will not need an appropria- 
tion to give the veterans’ preference. 
Therefore. the striking out of section 5 
is properly in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do I understand the 
geatleman to say that the bill contained 
a provision for the buying of additional 
lands to be put under irrigation? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It ts 
my understanding that the primary ob- 
jective is to give veterans preference. 
The other proviso that the gentleman 
from Colorado is striking out stops the 
acquisition of new lands and new proj- 
ects. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I believe the 
gentleman is misinformed on that point. 
I wish he would point out that provision 
of the bill providing for the acquisition 
of new projects. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
what I understood the chairman of the 
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committee to say just a few moments 
ago—that they had to have more proj- 
ects which were more difficult and expen- 
sive in order to get more water on this 
land. If I have misunderstood, I am 
sorry. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man is misinformed. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
just going by what the chairman of the 
committee said a moment ago. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not want 
to make a speech in the gentleman’s 
time, but as I understand it these proj- 
ects are going to be let to somebody, and 
the purpose of this bill is to see that 
these projects that are going to be let 
to somebody are let to veterans on a 
preference. Is not that right? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
the first purpose of the bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. The thing 
that disturbs me very much is the fact 
that it was not so long ago that we took 
about 50,000,000 acres of land out of pro- 
duction and paid people for not raising 
crops. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Forty 
million acres of land were taken out of 
production. 

Mr. REED of New York. When the 
demand from Europe ceases the question 
will be whether or not there will be an 
attempt to take more land out of pro- 
duction and pay people for not raising 
things and leave our soldiers on the 
hooks. 

-Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
may be in the picture. 

Section 2, appearing in line 16 on page 
13 of the bill, which is being stricken 
out by the gentleman’s amendment. pro- 
vides the following: 

To acquire by purchase in the name of the 
United States, at prices satisfactory to him, 
lands or improvements or interests in lands 
or improvements within any such projects 
for the purpose of providing farm units. 


That is definite authorization for the 
acquisition of new land. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Read the 
whole proviso; the gentleman has not 
finished the main proviso. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I read 
enough to show they have this authority. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It is lim- 
ited. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
should not be any dispute over the ques- 
tion of giving veterans preference, and 
I ask that the amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barretr of Wyo- 
ming: 

On page 14, line 4, after the word “obtain”, 
insert the word “only.” 

In line 5, strike out the words “apprcpri- 
ate agencies of the Government”, and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “Department of 
Agriculture.” 

In line 7, after the word “and”, insert the 
words “through such arrangement to cause 
to be disseminated.” 

Line 7, sirike out the words “to dissemi- 
nate.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Wyoming is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no oBjection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Wyoming is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this bill. 
Let me state at the outset that the con- 
troversy that has arisen here today 
comes, not from the veterans nor from 
the people of the West who are primarily 
interested in this legislation but rather 
from the fact that two great departments 
of our Government are contesting for the 
extension of their powers. 

For the past century the Department 
of the Interior has been charged with 
the administration of our public lands. 
Under the Homestead Act of 1862, the 
great Middle West was settled and de- 
veloped. Under that great agrarian law, 
1€0-acre homesteads were settled out be- 
yond the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 
At the turn of the century the wave of 
settlement reached out to the great State 
of Wyoming and other Western States. 
To meet the situation they changed the 
law to provide for stock-raising home- 
steads of 640 acres. Very early it be- 
came apparent that if we were to pro- 
vide an opportunity for settlement on 
the public domain in the arid and semi- 
arid States of the West that it had to be 
based on irrigation. The Congress, in its 
wisdom, passed the Reclamation Act to 
meet that situation. And so it is self- 
evident, Mr. Chairman, that over the 
years the Congress has changed the pat- 
tern of settlement of the public domain 
only to meet different conditions as the 
movement spread to the West. The un- 
derlying purpose was to give each section 
of our great country an opportunity to 
develop its own domain in its own way 
and to give the settlers of today some- 
what of an equal opportunity with their 
forebears who settled the great Middle 
West. It must be borne in mind that at 
all times the Department of the Interior 
had the sole jurisdiction over the admin- 
istration of these public lands, and con- 
sequently it was inevitable that the con- 
servation of our water resources and the 
development of irrigation on the public 
domain should be left to the Bureau of 
Reclamation set up under that Depart- 
ment. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that there 
have been many changes in the policy 
adopted by this country in the settlement 
of the public domain. Up until the time 
when the first 26 States were taken 
into the Union, the Congress had uni- 
formly followed the policy that the Fed- 
eral Government was the trustee of the 
public domain and that it should be 
held only until such time as Settlers 
claimed the land. The Federal Govern- 
ment claimed no proprietary rights in 
the public domain. When 160 acres were 
filed upon, the homesteader, upon com- 
plying with the law, received a patent not 
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only for the surface but for all the miner- 
als under the land. A much different 
policy was followed years later when my 
State and the West was settled. Today 
the Federal Government owns outright 51 
percent of the area of Wyoming. They 
own the surface and the minerals under- 
lying the land. Also the United States 
owns the minerals under an additional 
30 percent of the area of Wyoming. They 
allowed the homesteader to file on 640 
acres of land for stock-raising purposes 
but they gave him a patent. only to the 
surface and retained the ownership of the 
minerals in the United States. So it hap- 
pens today that the United States owns 
the minerals under 81 percent of the 
lands of Wyoming. Great quantities of 
oil have been produced from the public 
lands of Wyoming. Why, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Chairman, the Government of 
the United States has received such tre- 
mendous royalties from the production 
of oil on our public domain in Wyoming 
that the reclamation fund has received 
over $42,000,000 from the oil produced on 
the public domain in Wyoming. On the 
other hand, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has only expended $40,000,000 for the de- 
velopment of irrigation projects ir our 
State. Now it must be borne in mind 
that this fund is reimbursable and that 
the settlers on reclamation projects are 
required to repay that money over a 
period of 40 years. So, I think it must be 
apparent to any fair-minded person that 
the people of my State and the people 
of the West are entitled to the benefits 
of reclamation legislation. 

It is estimated, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are over 1,200,000 farm boys in the 
armed forces. Hundreds of thousands 
of them came from the West. They love 
the West and they want to settle there. 
During the next 10 years the Bureau of 
Reclamation will open 100,000 new 
farms. During that period 12,000 new 
farms will be opened in Wyoming. That 
will mean much to the growth and de- 
velopment of our great State. The 
pioneers builded the West. Their sons 
now in the service are entitled to the 
bencfit of this legislation. Water is our 
greatest resource. When properly ap- 
plied, sage brush flats become rich irri- 
gated farm valleys. This legislation 
gives the returning veteran who is ex- 
perienced in irrigation farming an op- 
portunity to purchase reasonably priced 
irrigated lands and to build a home. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment cffered by my colleague the 
gentleman from Colorado |Mr. Rock- 
WELL] which strikes sections 2,3, 4, and 5 
from the bill. I am advised that the 
principal objection of the Department of 
Agriculture to the bill comes from that 
provision on page 14, which reads as 
follows: “To obtain through, or in co- 
operation with, the State colleges and 
appropriate agencies of the Government 
guidance and advice for settlers on lands 
within the projects in matters of irriga- 
tion farming, and to disseminate infor- 
mation by appropriate means and 
methods.” 

Let me make my position absolutely 
clear. I have fought for the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the floor of this House on many 
occasions. I shall do so in the future. 
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I think the Soil Conservation Division 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
been doing a good job, and I have no 
desire to take any of its duties from 
them. My amendment clarifies the lan- 
guage and leaves no doubt whatsoever 
that the Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture shall continue 
the same work in the same way that it 
has always done. If my amendment js 
adopted it will read as follows: 

To obtain only through or in cooperation 
with State colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture guidance and advice for settlers 
on land within the projects in matters of 
irrigation farming and through such ar- 
rangement cause to be disseminated in- 
formation by appropriate means and 
methods. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona, the 
chairman of our committee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We have discussed 
that same matter in the committee and 
I congratulate the gentleman on offering 
the amendment to clarify that point. 
The language as you would amend it 
does not take Agriculture out of the pic- 
ture of furnishing information to farm- 
ers on irrigated lands, because it still de- 
volves upon the Department of Agricul- 
ture to furnish that information all over 
the country as it has been doing. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. I am glad the commit- 
tee will accept the amendment. 

I cal) the attention of the Members of 
the House to the fact that is precisely the 
method in which it is handled in several 
places in my own State at the present 
time. When Secretary Wickard ap- 
peared before our committee he made 
the following statement as may be found 
on page 245 of the hearings: 

There is now in force an agreement between 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the £xten- 
sion Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture under which the Bureau of Reclamation 
provides the financing for a limited number 
of assistant county agents who are located in 
county agents’ offices serving a few of the 
Federal irrigation projects. 


At page 292 of the hearings, I ques- 
tioned Mr. Will of the Department of 
Agriculture in regard to the matter of 
cooperative efforts between the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Extension 
Service in the matter of guidance and 
advice to settlers, and in response to 4 
question from me, Mr. Will made the 
following statement, and I quote: 

You are referring to an agreement which 
exists between Interior and Agriculture 
whereby certain Interior funds are made 
available to employ qualified men to work 
in county agents’ offices in the Extens:on 
Service. That work is all administered by 
and is under the direction of the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment merely 
gives effect to the present agreement 
existing between the Department of the 
Interior and the Extension Service 1n 
this respect. That is precisely what 1s 
being done at the present time. The 
county agents are overworked. Under 
my amendment, the Department of the 
Interior is authorized to get qualified 
county agents frcim the Extension Ecrvice 
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for the purpose of giving veterans a lit- 
tle extra service in the matter of guid- 
ance and advice on these projects. 

I do not think that the Department of 
Agriculture wants to strike out section 
2. Mr. Chairman. 

If you read the hearings, you will find 
that Mr. Will, who is the Director of 
Water Utilization of the Department of 
Acriculture, was before our committee, 
and he discussed section 2 particularly. 
He was asked the question: 

Do you think section 2 ought to be stricken 
out? 


Here is his answer, which I quote from 
page 290 of the hearings: 


If section 2 were vaken out entirely there 
are parts of these functions that could be car- 
ried on by the Department of Agriculture 
under existing law, such as education, dis- 
semination of information; but there are 
other functions which could not be, and I 
have reference there to the acquisition of 
lend, the development, the subdivision into 
forms, and the sale of these farms, the 
settlement features. There would be no 
authority to do those things on these recla- 
mation projects if section 2 were stricken 
out, except -s the Wheeler-Case law might 
apply. Under Wheeler-Case the Secretary of 
Agriculture can come in at the bidding of the 
Secretary of the Interior. He is not author- 
ized by law to ro in under his own power, so 
to speak. 


Reference has been made by my col- 
le-gue from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN] to the authority given here to 


acquire land within these projects. That - 


provision is vital and necessary. The De- 
partment of Agriculture says that power 
must be there and I will tell you why it 
must be there. Suppose we have a 
project with 15,000 acres of public land, 
and in the middle of that tract we find 
1,280 acres privately owned, belonging to 
one man. Under the Reclamation Act 
that man can get water for 160 acres and 
no more. Obviously he would want to 
sell all but the 160 acres that he could 
get water for. So that authority must 
be there and that is precisely what the 
Department of Agriculture said when 
they came before the committee. They 
want that power left in there. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It seems to 
me this is playing a dirty trick on the 
veterans by putting them on this new 
land. Why not give them the money to 
buy land that already has a building on 
it, improved land? I think this bill is a 
fraud on the veterans. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I think 
my good friend, the gentlewoman from 
Illinois, is entirely mistaken in her posi- 
tion for the reason, that under this bill 
the veteran who does not have a great 
deal of capital, has the privilege and 
preference of coming in and filing on one 
of these tracts, and by perseverance and 
hard work he can build a home and rear 
a family in the traditional American way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Wyoming has expired. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
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tional minutes, so that I may interrogate 
him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. I understood that a mo- 
ment ago the gentleman stated that these 
several million acres that are to be opened 
will not compete. I agree they will not 
compete in the lifetime of these veterans 
because they will not raise that much, 
but if they do not raise that much, how 
are they going to live and get along and 
live honorable, respectable lives, and edu- 


. cate their children and put baths in their 


houses and get rid of the two-holers, and 
all those things? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I am 
forced to say to my colleague that he 
does not know whereof he speaks. I wish 
that he could come out to the great State 
of Wyoming and visit with some of the 
hundreds of veterans of the last war who 
have settled on fertile irrigated farms 
on the North Platte project, see the fine 
modern homes. Many of the veterans of 
the last war who have settled on projects 
in my State have become the leading 
citizens of Wyoming. They have reared 
families and sent their children to the 
University of Wyoming. By hard work 
they have become successful business- 
men. I might state to the gentleman 
that they have raised sugar beets to pro- 
duce the sugar that is so vitally short 
today. They have'raised feed to fatten 
the lambs and the steers to provide the 
meat that is short today. They have 
raised forage to winter their livestock. 
They have produced millions of 100- 
pound bags of beans to feed not only our 
armed forces but the armed forces of 
our allies. I wish I had the time to show 
my good friend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gross] how grossly 
misinformed he is. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The -gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Is this amendment 
offered as an amendment to my amend- 
ment, which seeks to strike out sec- 
tion 2? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that it is offered as a perfecting 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, and will be voted on before the 
gentleman’s amendment to strike sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, all in 
this bill after section 1 is a duplication. 
I am strongly in favor of section 1 of 
this bill, which gives the veteran a pref- 
erence in the purchase of this reclaimed 
land. But what are they attempting to 
do in the rest of this bill? They are at- 
tempting to set up a little Department of 
Agriculture in the Department of the 
Interior, to service how much farm land? 
To service around 2,000,000 acres out of 
the 370,000,000 acres of farm land we 
have in America. You cannot get around 
that. Those are facts. 

Under the present law, when land is 
reclaimed and sold to Farmers Dick, 
Tom, and Harry, to whom dg they go 
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for advice, counsel, and guidance? 
They go to the Extension Service, to the 
county agent, to the experiment station, 
to the Department of Agriculture. If 
we adopt this amendment, the veteran 
will still go to the Department of Agri- 
culture and the agencies under the De- 
partment of Agriculture for guidance, 
advice, and :nformation. That is where 
they shou!d go. 

You talk about there not being enoush 
county agents and other extension work- 
ers to service these veterans, but this 
Congress early this session appropirated 
$12,000,000, I believe, for the purpose of 
providing additional county agents, as- 
sistant county agents, and 4-H Club 
workers in order to provide the veterans 
when they came back, and the other 
farmers of this country, with sufficient 
men to give them the information and 
advice and counsel they need in their 
farming operations. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I con- 
gratulate my friend on his splendid pre- 
sentation. However, the committee has 
now accepted my amendment which pro- 
vides that the Extension Service will sup- 
ply the men to give this advice and coun- 
sel to the veterans. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Under the present 
law, if you do not adopt section 2 of this 
bill, the soldier boy who goes upon re- 
claimed land will receive this informa- 
tion, this advice and counsel, and he will 
receive it from men trained in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and he does not 
have to go toe the Secretary of the In- 
terior for that information. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. That is 
precisely the arrangement at the present 
time. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The arrangement 
at the present time is that you go to the 
Department of Agriculture which has the 
men trained and competent to give that 
service. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Under 
the amendment that the committee has 
accepted it is going to remain that way. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. No, it is not. It is 
going to be in conjunction with the De- 
partment of the Interior. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior should not try to 
encroach upon the duties that have been 
so efficiently performed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I think this 
is what they are afraid of. In raising 
corn, for instance, a great deal of skill is 
required today. You have to know about 
all kinds of machinery. Within 2 years, 
if prices are going to go down, it will re- 
quire even more skill. If they went to 
men who were not in the Department of 
Agriculture and who did not know any- 
thing about farming, how would he know 
how to advise these men? They would 
not know what to do. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Ido not know. If 
you do not adopt this amendment you 
are doing the veterans a disservice when 
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you withhold from them the informa- 
tional service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Men in the Department of Ag- 
riculture have been trained in agriculture 
and trained to do this work. They are 
experienced men. Under the present law, 
they are at the service of the veterans. 
We want the law to remain as it is so 
that these veterans when they come back 
and when they go upon reclaimed land or 
other land will still have the benefit of 
the advice of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a 
great deai of interest in this bill on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture. 
I thought the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation had charge of the bill, 
but the Agriculture Committee seems to 
get recognition ahead of the committee 
in charge. I hope, Mr. Chairman, you 
will be able to recognize the members of 
the committee who spent 6 weeks holding 
hearings upon the bill and who probably 
should be in a position to know some- 
thing about the bill. I rise to support 
the amendment as offered by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett]. 
When we had hearings on this bill, the 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture came before us. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
a question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it not a fact that the 
amendment striking section 2 and sub- 
sequent sections from this bill has been 
offered by the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the very committee you 
are speaking about, namely, the gentle- 
man from Colorado |[Mr. RocKwe tt]? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I will let 
him explain that. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] to the 
committee amendment takes out all of 
the sting and all of the objections the 
Department of Agriculture made to the 
bill. I am sure that the gentleman from 
Colorado {Mr. Rockwett] who offered 
the amendment, did not realize he was 
striking out section 5 and that it would 
take all of the money out of the Depart- 
ment and that there would be no money 
left to make the bill effective. Section 5 
authorizes the appropriation of money. 
The Reclamation Bureau has dealt for 
many, many years in the irrigation of 
land and the development of land. If 
you strike out everything after section 1 
of this bill, you give the veterans nothing. 
We are trying to make provisions in this 


I yield for 


bill so that the veteran can go out on‘ 


some of this irrigated land and make a 
home. I am not sure but what you 
should kill the bill if you strike out all 
of sections 2, 3, 4, and 5. The bill, so 


amended, leaves little for the veteran. 
It is possible, of course, that when it goes 
to the other body they will, in the ex- 
ercise of their wisdom, put back these 
I refer to page 4 of the old 
I had objection to that part of the 


sections. 
bill, 
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bill, Page 4 dealt with the Reclamation 
Bureau disseminating farming knowl- 
edge, which the Department of Agricul- 
ture is now doing. 

If you will turn to page 14, which is 
the new bill on which we are working at 
this time, you will see it takes out the ob- 
jectionable features. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming 
{Mr. Barrett] further clarifies the ob- 
jection that the Department of Agricul- 
ture had to this bill. 

I hape the committee in its wisdom 
will realize that the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation did spend a 
great deal of time on this bill. We start- 
ed our hearings on April 12, and we did 
not finish until May 22. We heard the 
Bureau of Reclamation; we heard the 
Department of Agriculture; we heard 
from the veterans’ organizations, and 
others interested in the bill. This bill 
as amended should be adopted and sent 
on its way. It does give some help and 
preference to the veteran. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] has 
expired. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike cut the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said, “Do 
we want two Departments of Agricul- 
ture?” We might also say, “Do we want 
two Bureeus of Reclamation?” Some 
of the land that is being worked: under 
the Reclamation Bureat. is the best soil 
of the country. Some of the best ap- 


ples and other crops of that Nation are ° 


grown on some of the irrigated land 
which, without irrigation, is hardly fit 
for jack rabbits. But there is room 
there for many of the new families of 
the servicemen who will be coming back. 
We will need a lot more food in the 
West, too, because many people came out 
there to work in the war effort and say 
they like that part of the country and 
are going to stay. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming |Mr. Barrett] 
is all right. It further clarifies the sec- 
tion as to the exact meaning. But the 
Rockwell amendment certainly would 
create a great deal of confusion. In the 
first place, a great amount of the land 
that is being considered for irrigation is 
already under the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. There are some projects where the 
land is in connection with a large dam. 
In one case nearly $200,000,000 has been 
spent on the dam. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is working to develop that land. 
So far no water has been put on it, but 
we believe it will be done in time to help 
the veteran. 

With this amendment we would be giv- 
ing the veterans preference, but there is 
nothing on which to give them pref- 
erence. There are two services here. 
The bill provides that the Bureau of 
Reclamation can make contracts with 
veterans, but they can still get their agri- 
cultural information, they can get seed 
corn, and everything elese they want 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is author- 
ized to make contracts with the veterans, 
obtain land, and turn it over ta the vet- 
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erans. Actually there is no conflict with 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
work that the Bureau o* Reclamation is 
doing, because I am sure the veterans 
will not want information on how to raise 
crops until after they ge: the land. That 
is the job of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The bill provides, as it now is, that 
the Bureau of Reclamation reclaim or 
obtain the land, and much of it it already 
has, prepare it, put water on it, and sell 
to veterans on contract. Then when 
the buycr is ready to produce, is when 
the Department of Agriculture will step 
into the picture. There is not neces- 
sarily any duplication. Each Depart- 
ment will be performing « different func- 
tion. I think the main purpose of the 
Rockwell amendment is to knock out 
of the bill the machinery for obtaining 
the land to sell to the veterans. We will 
spoil the bill entirely if we adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. RocKwE Lu]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Say- 
AGE] has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we cannot agree on time to 
close debate on this amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate close 
in 15 minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does that mean on 
all amendments or just the amendment 
before us? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Barrett 
amendment is now before the Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man confine his request to the Barrett 
amendment or to all amendments? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am referring to 
the Rockwell amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, 
I suggest 15 minutes would not be suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first we should be clear 
as to what section 1 will do. Our good 
friend, the gentleman from Nebraska 
{Mr. MiLuerR] said if you have only sec- 
tion 1 it is as good as no bill at all. Our 
good friend from Utah [Mr. Rosinson! 
says the same thing, but it is only a lew 
moments since the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona {[Mr. Murpock] said that section 1 
is the nub of the bill. That is the term 
he used and that is the thing in which 
he is interested. We are all interested 
in it. There is complete unanimity on 
that point. 

So then the second issue arises: Who 
shall administer this matter? It is 
rather strange that the Committee on Ir- 
rigation takes a rather inconsistent 
stand on this matter. If you look for 
instance at the protection of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration they bend over 
backward in order to make sure 
that Veterans’ Administration authority 


Chairman, I 
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would not be impaired. You would find 
that it reads like this: 


Nothing contained in this act shall be 
deemed to confer upon the Secretary— 


Meaning the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior— 
jurisdiction over the operation of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration extending financial 
or other assistance to veterans. 


And so forth. They protected them 
in the entirety, and there is reason for 
it and a good reason for it. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I cannot in 5 min- 
utes, if the gentleman does not mind. 

The very reason is that long ago we 
had a number of agencies dealing with 
veterans. Right after the last war 
Congress undertook to bundle them up 
and put them in one agency, and all of 
them are there today. 

In the next breath, however, the com- 
mittee impairs the position of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in administering 
these many programs that have been a 
part of our whole agricultural policy for 
a long time. As to the attitude of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, here it is ex- 
pressed in a letter to me much later than 
was read from the hearings. This letter 
is dated September 17—that was Mon- 
day of this week. 

Secretary Anderson said: 

Obviously I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of the intent and purpose of section 1. 


Secondly, he said about section 2: 


But the provisions of section 2 which bear 
no legislative or logical relationship to sec- 
tion 1 have no precedent in the postwar era 
of previous national conflicts and are with- 
out foundation in our pattern of admin- 
istrative Government. 


He is exactly right. You propose to 
disorganize an agency of Government 
when we have labored for years to bring 
everything agricultural within the pur” 
view of that agency and make it efficient 
and economical, and eliminate waste, 
and extravagance and duplication. Are 
you going to undo that work? That is 
the reason for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ROCKWELL] who is the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the committee which 
brings the bill to the floor and is the rea- 
son it should be adopted, to strike out 
section 2. Then you leave section 1 
which no less an authority than the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Arizona {Mr. Murpock] says 
is the nub of the bill. 

What we are dealing with here today 
is a question of administrative policy and 
it seems to me that every dictate of rea- 
son and common sense should suggest 
that we wholeheartedly support the 
amendment that is offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado to strike out section 
2. The remaining section, the nub, as 
the chairman says, will still be there. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What is 
the gentleman’s opinion about section 5 
which authorizes the money necessary 
for the operation of the act? 


Chairman, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. That would be ad- 
ministrative funds and that could be 
cured at any time. As a matter of fact 
there are administrative funds in the 
Bureau of Reclamation already. They 
have had some national defense funds. 
It may be that as our deficiency subcom- 
mittee gets around to it they may find 
they can take part of those funds to sup- 
ply the money they need for the purpose 
of administering what functions ‘they 
would have. ; 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This sec- 
tion does provide the funds necessary 
for the carrying out of the provisions of 
the act. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But you are dealing 
with the Bureau of Reclamation; so if 
they have administrative funds, that sit- 
uation can easily be cured, and it may 
require no additional funds. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has 
correctly quoted me as saying that sec- 
tion 1 is the nub, but I also at that time 
said that to strike out-.all after section 1 
would emasculate this bill and leave it a 
hollow shell. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have an entirely 
different opinion about the matter. 

One other thing deserves comment. 
On several occasions today it has been 
stated that what is involved here is juris- 
dictional conflict between two depart- 
ments of Government based on jealousy 
of their prerogatives. That is definitely 
not the case. The interest of the Secre- 
tary is no different from my own interest 
in the matter, namely, that I cannot 
stand idly by after belaboring the issue 
of the duplication of functions for so 
many years and see this provision remain 
in the pending bill. There is so defi- 
nitely involved here a fundamental prin- 
ciple of administration of a Federal 
function, and I know from examining 
the memorandum which the Secretary 
sent to me on my specific request places 
it on that high ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the main thing we must 
do is let the veteran know the facts. 
Every Member of Congress wants that 
done, first of all. I am not going to 
oppose anything that will give the vet- 
eran something. Possibly this bill does, 
but I do not think it gives him very much. 

The fact of the matter is that because 
of low commercial power rates charged 
by some of our Federal power where we 
have irrigation projects in connection, 
electric energy is sold so cheaply that it 
does not pay operation, maintenance, 
and amortization of the loan, so it is 
necessary to charge the farmer $85 an 
acre for the water to irrigate his land. 
Then the land will cost around $15 or 
$20 an acre. In addition to that, you 
have your buildings, which will cost at 
least $4,000 on 160 acres. Then he must 
pay every year from 2 to 4 dollars for the 
right to use the water. You also have 
the leveling of the land, which is taken 
care of in the bill, and I am glad to see 
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that it is; but, anyway, before you get 
through, you add up the amount the land 
is going to cost the veteran and it will 
run from $125 to $175 an acre. That is 
going to be his total investment, and you 
cannot get away from it. 

I want the veteran to know the truth 
before he takes on the obligation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the able gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman’s first statement was that it cost 
$85 an acre for water. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
gentleman point that out? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is the law. They 
charge of $85 an acre over a period of 40 
years. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
over a period of 40 years. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that not a charge 
against the land? It is a lien against 
the property. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does not 
the gentleman think if a man can get 
irrigated land for $125 or $150 an acre, 
it is a pretty good investment? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; but we want the 
boys to know the truth. I am not going 
to oppose the bill on that ground but [ 
want the veterans to know the truth. 

I have in my district over 100,000 acres 
of the finest land that lays outdoors 
along the Missouri River. It is laying 
fallow right now and has been for the 
most part of the past several years. Of 
course, we would like to have something 
done for that land. The Missouri Valley 
development we hope in time will solve 
that problem. I trust every Member of 
Congress will remember that the Gov- 
ernment has been supporting these great 
power projects with your money and at 
the same time the Government has been 
charging a rate to the users of the power 
that is so low it can never, in my studied 
opinion, pay off the debt that is charged 
against these big power projects that 
the Government has lent money on. I 
hope that we will finally get down to the 
point where we will charge a rate large 
enough for the power that is used so that 
we can cut down this charge against the 
veterans who will have to pay $85 an acre 
for the water to irrigate his land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. May I 
say to my colleague that I think he un- 
intentionally misstated the facts in con- 
nection with the cost of this land to the 
veterans. Their payments for this land 
may total $125 to $175 an acre, but is it 
not true that this extends over a period 
of 40 years without interest, and that if 
you reduce it to its present-day value it 
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will be approximately $90 to $100 an 
acre? 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not like to take 
issue with the gentleman. I just want 
to state the facts so that the veterans 
will know what they are going into. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to my good 
friend the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he is not interested in maintain- 
ing the integrity of the Government in- 
vestments out along the Columbia River? 

Mr. JENSEN. I certainly am, and I 
am fighting for them and have been for 
about 3 years, trying to get this thing 
on a sound business basis. 

Mr. HORAN. As long as we can Sell 
power from the Grand Coulee Dam we 
can pay out and the Government will 
not lose the money invested there, but 
if we hamper the sale of t power in 
any way by slowing up needéd reclama- 
tion so that new farms can use this 
power, we will lose money on our invest- 
ment out there. It is true also, in addi- 
tion to that, that if we can develop the 
land out there we will continue to safe- 
guard a project that has saved the tax- 
payers of America over $200,000,000 in 
the purchase of aluminum for war pur- 
poses alone. That figure is based upon 
the comparable costs of aluminum from 
the Columbia River plants and that from 
Shipshaw in Canada. Aluminum from 
Spokane was lowest in cost of all. 

Mr. JENSEN. I appreciate that, and 
I have been pounding, pounding, and 
pounding for 3 years, ever since I be- 
came a member of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, to 
have the Department of the Interior get 
these rates on power up where they will 
pay maintenance, operation, and amor- 
tization of their loans, so we can con- 
tinue to do the things you folks out there 
are entitled to and deserve. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 13 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
niz2s the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the parliamentary situation, 
it is this: The amendment introduced by 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT] is an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment, or a clarifying amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. And therefore will be 
voted upon before the amendment intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. ROCKWELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think the Members 
of the House should understand that the 
two amendments are neither in conflict 
nor are they substitutes for each other. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] is 
intended to make sure that certain of 
these functions are performed by the 
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Secretary of Agriculture. It does not, 
however, entirely meet those objections 
or questions regarding the bill, such as 
the question which I raised on the floor 
which will be found on page 17, subdi- 
vision (d), which I feel is confusing and 
possibly to the detriment of the veteran, 
in that there should be a continuity of 
effort in the leveling and grading and 
soil-conservation measures. I still feel 
that even if the amendment offered by. 
the gentleman from Wyoming is voted 
upon, and whether or not it is adopted, 
that the amendment introduced by the 
gentleman from Colorado |Mr. Rock- 
WELL] is still the major issue and is still 
to be voted upon, and I hope it will carry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been in comniittee and have 
not heard the debate on this bill but I 
take for granted every Member who has 
spoken has prefaced his remarks with the 
statement that he favors anything that 
can be done for the veterans in the way 
of providing homes and farms and busi- 
nesses, as proposed in this bill. And I 
am in hearty egreement with that pro- 
posal. The veterans are entitled to any- 
thing the Nation can offer—and especial- 
ly to any facilities for establishing per- 
manent and profitable business connec- 
tions. 

Although I want to suggest to my 
friend, the veteran, that he will do well 
to look all such gift horses carefully in 
the mouth. Some are not as good as they 
look, After the last war a lot of our 
veterans came home and invested what 
little they had in a farm and lost the 
farm and everything they put into it. 
Giving a veteran the opportunity to buy 
a farm may not be such a great favor 
after all, Whether or not it is a favor, 


depends on a good many things which, 


should be taken into consideration. And 
I earnestly urge every boy back from the 
front to consider carefully every phase 
of such propositions before he signs on 
the dotted line. 

With the drop in farm prices which 
will inevitably follow the close of the war, 
in spite of all we can do to keep floors 
under farm prices, it is possible that the 
veteran, unless he is careful about the 
land he gets and the conditions under 
which he operates, will find himself 
without a shirt, and his farm in the 
hands of the sheriff. That is exactly the 
way it worked out in the 1920’s. 

May I say, too, that it is difficult for 
a consistent Member of the House to 
understand why we should open up new 
land when in the past, and immediately 
prior to the war, it was necessary to 
adopt a policy of rigid crop control. Un- 
doubtedly in the near future we must 
again resume the practice of acreage 
limitation. You cannot guarantee prices 
unless you couple acreage limitation with 
the guarantee. 

There is a little shortage of food now, 
but there are vast mountains of food in 
Army and Navy warehouses both at home 
and abroad, and the farmer is being 
urged to produce bumper crops in. time of 
peace with the deliberate purpose of pro- 
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ducing a surplus. Beginning next year 
we will have more than the country can 
consume and more than it will pay for 
at an equitable price. It is merely a 
question of time before we must resume 
acreage control under the old system of 
AAA allotment and admeasurement. 
Again we will start paying farmers not 
to use their land. So it is a little incon- 
sistent for us to be legislating here to 
open up new land at a big expense, put- 
ting more acreage into cultivation, at the 
very time we will be paying farmers to 
take acreage out of cultivation. 

Certainly this proposition as proposed 
in section 2 of this bill, to turn over to 
the Department of Interior the work 
and functions of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, is without justification. If 
there is anything we must avoid in the 
years now immediately ahead of us, it is 
duplication of work, duplication of over- 
head, and duplication of expense. We 
are not going to have money enough in 
the United States Treasury to do the job 
the first time, much less money enough 
to pay fellows to do the same job in the 
same way the second time. I am aston- 
ished that we would have to even con- 
sider a proposition under which we would 
establish a new Department of Agricul- 
ture under the administration of my 
friend Secretary Ickes. Much as I ad- 
mire him and as admirable as has been 
his administration of the Department of 
the Interior, we should lay no further 
burdens on his capable shoulders. We 
should leave him to look after the busi- 
ness of his Department, and leave the 
Secretary of Agriculture to look after 
the business of his Department. 

One of the important and imperative 
duties now awaiting the urgent atten- 
tion of the House is to go painstakingly 
through all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment establishment and cut out con- 
flicting and overlapping duplication and 
lost motion of every character. The 
proposition here is just the reverse. In- 
stead of eliminating duplication it pro- 
poses to establish duplication. God for- 
bid. 

Unfortunately, I was not on the floor 
and did not hear the amendments read, 
but it is my understanding that an 
amendment is pending to strike out sec- 
tion 2 of the bill. I earnestly hope the 
members of the Committee of the Whole, 
in the interest of Government economy, 
as well as orderly departmental pro- 
cedure, will eliminate that particular sec- 
tion. On the face of it, it is Clint 
Anderson’s job, Let him attend to it. 
No one else can handle it as well or as 
economically. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The amendment is 
not to strike out section 2, as has been 
stated here, but to strike out all the rest 
of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. As long as 
it takes out section 2 with the rest of it, 
I shall not quarrel with the gentleman 
who wrote the amendment. The thing 
for us to do is to eliminate all unneces- 
sary cost of Government and get rid of 
further duplication. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
THOMASON}. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know when I have heard so many 
alibis offered to a meritorious bill. I do 
not know when I have listened to so much 
lip service to the veterans. There is 
nothing in the world to this bill, if you 
will study it and read the report, except 
to give the veterans preferential rights 
on public lands in the West. They want 
no favors, but they are entitled to justice. 

The first alibi is, “Oh, well, we do not 
like Mr. Ickes and we do not want the 
Department of the Interior to have any- 
thing to do with it.” The chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Murpock], together with his 
entire committee, has accepted the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming permitting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to run it, in effect, 
so that is out of the window, if you want 
to be fair about this thing. 

Then somebody raises the question, 
“Well, we have to settle this question of 
power on reclamation projects in the 
West.” That question is not in the bill 
and is not under consideration at this 
time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does not the gentleman 
think we have to do that? 

Mr. THOMASON, Yes; but that is not 
involved in this bill and that is a matter 
to be determined later. 

Mr. JENSEN. It certainly is. 
direct bearing on this bill. 

Mr. THOMASON. No; it does not. 

If any new reclamation projects are 
to be brought in later, they have to be 
authorized by Congress. That does not 
have a thing in the world to do with this 
bill. That is just an alibi. Now, we hear 
the cry from the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
“Oh, well, you are going to have a big 
depression in farm prices before very 
long. We do not want to bring under 
cultivation any newland.” In that con- 
nection I wish the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr, Gross] some time would 
make a visit to the great West. I wish 
he would see some of the great projects 
in southern California, Washington, 
Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Arizona, west Texas, and all 
over the West. He might then appre- 
ciate the beautiful homes and farms that 
have brought happiness and prosperity 
to untold thousands of American citizens 
who went to that part of the country 
with nothing except faith in their Gov- 
ernment. He might learn of the millions 
of new tax dollars these fine citizens have 
paid our Federal Government. He 
might get educated and find that the 
land owned by these pioneer citizens is 
assessed for the construction charges of 
the dams and ditches, and they even- 
tually pay for every cent the Government 
spent. I do not share in the prejudice 
that is so manifest here against the West, 
because the West has added billions to 
our national wealth and paid untold mil- 
lions in taxes. Reclamation means 
homes and better citizenship. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. No; I regret I can- 
hot yield to the gentleman now as the 


It has a 
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time is limited. The gentleman needs 
some enlightenment about the West. His 
charges and sarcasm was unfair. He 
ought to see America and get educated. 
The West is part of this country and this 
Nation of ours. It has sent its sons to 
every part of the world to defend our 
flag, the same as the people in the East 
have done. This is a united country. 
These are the United States. This is a 
bill which was studied for months by 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. If the amendment of my friend 
from Colorado should prevail, you have 
absolutely gutted this bill. There will 
not be a thing in the world left to it 
except a little soft soap. What ought to 
be done is that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [{Mr. 
BarretT I, to leave it with the Department 
of Agriculture, should be adopted. No- 
body wants to set up a new department. 
There was just an honest misunderstand- 
ing about that. Then we should go 
ahead and leavc the balance of the bill 
in and keep faith with the veterans 
whom we promised to help acquire 
homes. There are literally millions of 
acres of public lands in the West that 
need development. All it needs is water 
to make it a garden spot. I live in the 
beautiful El Paso Valley that 30 years ago 
was largely desert land worth $4 an acre. 
That is now the Rio Grande project, 
which takes in part of southern New 
Mexico and the extreme western part 
of Texas; That land is now in the high- 
est state of production and has added 
millions of dollars to our national wealth. 
It has also brought happiness to thou- 
sands of home-loving farmers. I hope 
and plead that you will accept the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming as the chairman of the 
committee has already done and then 
defeat the other amendment and give 
this bill a chance. I beg of you to lay 
aside your prejudice against the West— 
against Secretary Ickes and the Bureau 
of Reclamation—and let us do something 
to provide farm homes for the veterans, 
as we have promised them we would do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. BarreEtTT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rock- 
WELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROocKWELL) 
there were—ayes 67, noes 64. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Murpock and Mr, 
ROcKWELL to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
76, noes 68. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILuips to the 
committee amendment: On page 11, line 3, 
strike out “ninety-day” and insert “one hun- 
dred eighty-day.” 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. The amendment is 
self-explanatory. 

I have had a great deal of experience as 
have other Members of Congress with 
the opening of land and other opportuni- 
ties offered by the Government, finding 
that after the designated period was end- 
ed, men came in saying they had been 
unable to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity because of the shortness of the 
time. My feeling is that the time should 
be at ieast 6 months. If the chairman of 
the committee feels it should be 5 months 
I will not quarrel with him but I feel that 
it should be longer than 90 days. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Frr- 
NANDEZ], whom I was compelled to cut 
short when he was talking on this subject 
before. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, $0 
days does seem to be short, but it must be 
remembered that before the 90 days be- 
gins to run and before the land is opened 
everybody will be given an opportunity to 
look the land over, because announce- 
ment will be made early. The Depart- 
ment because of that felt that 90 days 
was sufficient, which is the time we have 
had in the past. Since, however, we have 
cut out all of the things that are worth- 
while in the bill and it is just an empty 
gesture, let us make it 180 days. It is 
nothing but an empty gesture now. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
nothing further to say. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Arizona desire to be heard on the 
amendment? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROCKWELL: On 
page 18, lines 10 and 11, strike out subsection 
(c), and reletter subsection (d) as (c). 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
is merely a clarifying amendment, be- 
cause there is no need for subsection (c) 
with sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 out. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is acceptable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays: Page 13, 
line 10, add a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Contracts for the sale of land shall 
be on a basis that, in the Secretary's judg- 
ment, will provide the return in a reasonable 
period of years of not less than the appraised 
value of the land and the improvements 
thereon. Lands acquired by the United 
States pursuant to this act and public lands 
of the United States within the projects may 
be disposed of in farm units of such sizes as 
the Secretary determines to be adequate, 
having in mind the character of soil, topog- 
raphy, location with respect to the irriga- 
tion system, and such other factors as the 
Secretary regards as relevant: Provided, That 
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the area disposed of to an individual shall, so 
far as practicable, not exceed 160 acres. Sales 
to any individual shall be of no more than 
one farm unit.” 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground it is not ger- 
mane to the bill as it stands with sec- 
tions 2, 3, 4, and 5 cut out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds 
that the amendment is offered as a part 
of the committee amendment stricken 
from the bill on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. It therefore 
appears to be germane and in order. 

The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to reclaim from the 
material stricken out one provision that 
did not seem objectionable, and I hope 
the gentleman from Colorado will not 
oppose it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. First of all, in offer- 
ing that amendment, what is the gentle- 
man’s definition of the word “appraisal”? 
That was one of the controversial points. 

Mr. HAYS. My amendment adopts 
the language of the committee amend- 
ment appearing on page 14. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It is the same thing? 

Mr. HAYS. Exactly. I have used the 
idea that the gentleman expressed. He 
will find that the language of my amend- 
ment is lifted bodily out of the committee 
amendment appearing in line 17 on page 
14 to line 5 on page 15 and the purpose 
of it is to give some legislative expression 
to the idea that has often been sanc- 
tioned here that we must take proper 
precautions against price inflation of the 
land and must see to it that economical 
units are provided for the veterans so 
that we will really be doing them a favor 
in making this land available. That is 
the only object of the amendment. It is 
a signpost, it is a mandate to the Secre- 
tary that he might follow this standard 
in determining the sales policies, that he 
avoid inflationary practices that might 
come out of indiscriminate sales to the 
veterans. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. What is in the gen- 
tleman’s amendment that is not in the 
reclamation law at the present time? 

Mr. HAYS. If it was necessary in the 
committee’s mind to reassert it, then I 
should think it would be necessary here 
as an addendum. From the standpoint 
of the gentleman’s position, it seems to 
me it would be unobjectionable. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There are members 
of the committee who did not feel this 
necessary in this bill. Will the gentle- 
‘man also tell-me on what basis the ap- 
praisal is to be made? I refer to the ap- 
praised value of the land. 

Mr. HAYS. That isa matter still with- 
in the discretion of the secretary. 

Mr. 
from the bill by the last amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Colorado. 
If the gentleman will turn to page 18, 
lines 10 and 11, he will find that was 
stricken from the bill. On what basis 
does the gentleman offer appraisals? 

Mr. HAYS. My purpose here is not to 
prescribe any elaborate method of deter- 


PHILLIPS. That was stricken ‘ 
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mining the appraisal. My purpose is to 
see that sales:shall not be for a larger 
number of acres than the standards pro- 
vide, as embodied in the paragraph the 
gentleman is discussing. Perhaps the 
most important sentence in my amend- 
ment is the last one: . 

Sales to any individual shall be of no more 
than one farm unit. 


The real purpose-of the amendment is 
to provide a criterion so that sales do not 
become speculative. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think that is already 
in the law. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I think the amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order that 
the House or the committee has already 
voted on it. We warned you that if you 
agreed to the amendment you would 
strike out the important things that were 
in the bill, The committee struck out 
everything. The committee has acted. 
By itself now it does not do any good. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman in his dis- 
appointment over the striking out of 
part of the bill would not want to object 
to reclaiming a part he is in favor of? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I am not objecting. 

Mr. HAYS. It seems to me that the 
gentleman in opposing the Rockwell 
amendment would be heartily in favor of 
what I am trying to do here. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I am not objecting 
to it. 

Mr. HAYS. I hope the gentleman will 
not object. What I am trying to do is 
reclaim a part of the amendment that 
was stricken out by the Rockwell amend- 
ment, to which there seems to be no ob- 
jection by either side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Does the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Murpock] desire to be heard? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PuItuips] desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, just to 
call the attention of the Members to the 
fact that this is part of the wording pre- 
viously strickén out by an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ROCKWELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SIKes, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 520) to facilitate settlement of 
returning veterans on farms in projects 
constructed, operated, and maintained by 
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the Bureau of Reclamation, pursuant to 
House Resolution 343, he reported the bill 
back to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. f 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
have spoken on the bill may have five 
legislative days to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


OUR TRADE RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, England 
is paying the price of empire. For scores: 
of years she drained her far-flung 
dominions of their raw materials which 
she manufactured and reaped huge 
profits in selling the finished products 
back to the original producers. Lancas- 
ter and London and other British ruling 
families flourished. 

‘The war came. It was costly enough 
to defend the heart of the Empire— 
England. But: the cost of defending 
India, Egypt, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Iraq, Gibraltar, Malta, and so forth, was 
beyond compare. The figures became 
astronomical. England is now a debtor 
nation. But she has saved the Empire, 
and she means to Hold it “come hell or 
high water.” But she is holding a lion 
by the tail. 

Exclusive of lend-lease, she has in- 
curred an external debt of over $14,000,- 
000,000. She also drew down capital as- 
sets of eight billions. She is stone broke. 
She will be forgiven lend-lease indebted- 
ness to us of approximately $18,- 
000,000,000. 

We can recall it took us a long time 
after the last war to realize we were not 
going to collect the $11,000,000,000 we 
lent our allies, largely in the form of 
goods. Of course, we will again talk set- 
tlement. Lord Halifax and Lord Keynes 
are now in the United States to do some 
more talking. We are having a repeti- 
tion of the stewing around and palaver 
we had the last time. The debt will not 
be paid in full. Have no doubts on that 
score. As a mad wag put it, “It’s better 
to give than to lend. It costs the same 
in the end.” 

England needs American help. She 
covets American dollars and/or goods. 
Call it “lend-lease,” ‘“export-import 
shekels,” or “Bretton Woods timber”—it 
is all the same. But with England— 


under Tory or Labor government—it is 
only “take” with no “give.” 
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She needs to earn money to pay off her 
staggering external war debt—her Em- 
pire debt. To obtain the money she must 
export and continue to export. That 
would be O. K. But England would 
elbow and jostle America off the sidewalk 
of international commerce. She would 
stop our exports entering her far-flung 
dominions, condominions, protectorates, 
mandated territories, and colonies. She 
warns that trading with America in 
those lands is verboten. They have dol- 
lars or gold (as in the case of South 
Africa). But Mother England corrals 
these dollars and that gold and says to 
her children, “Don’t touch.” Then she 
freezes those dollars and changes them 
into pounds. Finally she says, “Children, 
you must buy only from Mother England 
and with your new toys (sterling pounds) 
you can’t play with those Americans.” 

The new international financial wiz- 
ardry is called the sterling area bloc pool. 
It has become bigger than Bretton 
Woods itself. It is more formidable than 
any international bank of settlement 
that Bretton Woods envisages, because 
locked up in this pool is probably sixteen 
or seventeen billion dollars and other 
currencies. It is a mighty weapon and 
Britain is using it to block American 
traders. 

American traders find Indian, South 
African, Iraqi, and Egyptian markets 
closed to them. Our trade suffers. 

Recently an American trader came to 
me. He represented a well-established 
American manufacturer. He had ob- 
tained an American passport to go to 
various countries in the Levant for the 
sale of American goods. He applied to 
the British for a visa and was flatly 
turned down with the curt remark that 
“the people of Syria, Palestine, Lebanon, 
Iraq, and Transjordania can buy Eng- 
lish-produced goods. There is no need 
for you there.” 

I am going to read to you a com- 
munication I have received from a fa- 
mous American perfume and soap man- 
ufacturer. It is dated August 29, 1945. 
It is from M. Michelon, vice president of 
Pinaud. 

We beg to call your attention to the dif- 
ficulties which American exporters are en- 
countering in attempting to sell and export 
into the so-called sterling areas controlled 
by Great Britain. We have found, spe- 
cifically, in Surinam and in Jamacia, two 
territories taken by way of concrete examples, 
the following obstacles in our path which 
have nullified all our efforts: 

(1) Surinam, a Dutch territory, has little 
dollar exchange, but it has English pound 
exchange at its disposal and also has a so- 
called Dutch pound. We have sold to Suri- 
nam only to find that besides the impos- 
sibility of getting paid in dollars, we could 
be paid in British pounds at Paramaribo, 
but these pounds would be frozen there. 
They would not be accepted in England in a 
bank there for our account, even if we, as 
we would like to do, apply these pounds to 
purchases there. 

This first situation regarding English 
pounds proper is utterly unfair. 

We could be paid also in Dutch pounds 
but these pounds are not accepted in Great 
Britain and are not negotiable, naturally, in 
dollars, in view of the shortage of dollar ex- 
change and are not negotiable either into 
British pounds, thereby putting another 
Stop into transforming this money into a 
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purchase in England for importation back 
to the United States of America. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
the gentleman field? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. These restric- 
tions and discriminations were provided 
for in the Bretton Woods agreement 
specifically. If I am not mistaken, the 
gentleman voted for Bretton Woods. 

Mr. CELLER. Bretton Woods, if car- 
ried out, would be inconsistent with these 
discriminations, I might say to the gen- 
tleman that in the beginning it was the 
studied purpose of the American dele- 
gates at Bretton Woods to have consid- 
ered in the Bretton Woods set-up this 
so-called sterling area bloc pool ar- 
rangement as well as other discrimina- 
tions. Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury White wanted that discussed. For 
some reason beyond my ken and compre- 
hension, the British delegates apparently 
sold a bill of goods to former Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
White, and it was finally agreed that 
there would be no consideration of the 
so-called sterling area bloc pool when 
there was the consideration of the vari- 
ous projects involved in Bretton Woods. 
Bretton Woods in and of itself is a splen- 
did proposal. Its purpose would pre- 
clude any such sterling pool. I voted for 
Bretton Woods and I would vote for it 
again. The question now is, Is Eng- 
land going to kick Bretton Woods in the 
Slats? She cannot have her cake and 
eat it too. If she is going to maintain 
a sterling area bloc pool which is utterly 
inconsistent with the very purposes of 
Bretton Woods, then she is not going to 
accept Bretton Woods. England has not 
definitely disclosed to us what her plans 
or her purposes may be. It is hoped she 
will accept Bretton Woods, but from the 
way she is acting since the conference 
at Bretton Woods, I am having my 
doubts. If I had known that she would 
not accept Bretton Woods, I certainly 
would not have voted for it in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I should like to 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that Bretton Woods specifically legalizes 
all of these discriminations and restric- 
tions. 

Mr. CELLER. No; I disagree with the 
gentleman. It does not legalize these 
discriminations. It seeks to level out all 
these barriers. If the purposes of Bret- 
ton Woods are carried out, there will be 
no such thing as imperial preference and 
no such thing as the sterling area bloc 
pool. You cannot have a sterling area 
bloc pool and a Bretton Woods stabili- 
zation fund. The very idea of Bretton 
Woods is to do away with a sterling area 
bloc pool. Because if England continues 
such a pool, Russia could maintain one 
and France would do the same within 
her Empire. America would follow suit. 
Then we would have confusion worse 
confounded. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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Mr. MASON. When Great Britain 
signed and agreed to the Bretton Woods 
set-up, she had an agreement on the 
side, as the gentleman has pointed out, 
that it should not handicap her in some 
of the methods that she expected to 
carry on. But she was glad to accept 
all the fine things and benefits of Bret- 
ton Woods but none of the handicaps. 
That was what her signature meant. 

Mr. CELLER. Apparently, as time 
goes on, what the gentleman say is abso- 
lutely proven. England seeks to look in 
two directions at the same time. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It seems to 


me the most peculiar thing in the United 
States today is this: Great Britain led 
the fight for Bretton Woods. Lord 
Keynes led the fight over here. Now 
they want us to bribe them to accept it. 
Does it not seem that way to the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. CELLER. There are so many in- 
consistencies in what England has done, 
quite inconsistent with the Bretton 
Woods proposal. If I have an oppor- 
tunity, I shall try to unfold those incon- 
sistencies. . 

Now, to go on with the communication 
from Pinaud, this perfumery company: 


On the other hand, we find in the same 
territory that the firm of Yardley & Co., Ltd., 
New York, exporting American-manufactured 
items into Surinam has no difficulty in re- 
ceiving English pounds and handling such 
money. The net result is that a Dutch ter- 
ritory like Surinam and, no doubt, other 
Dutch territories, are effectively reserved for 
the exclusive importations for American 
goods under the name of Yardley & Co., Ltd. 

We are compelled to cite a name in this 
instance as it provides a usual type of 
obstacle in the path of American exports. 

Jamaica—a British colony—we find the 
same type of obstacles. Firstly, no dollar ex- 
change available. Our recent sales made by 
our salesman (United States citizen) from 
Puerto Rico have been refused, due to the 
fact that our permit was denied, although 
the permit had been promised when our 
salesman was there last month. 

Secondly, in Jamaica, due to the lack of 
dollar exchange, we are also barred from Sell- 
ing in English pounds and of transferring 
same to London for the purchase of mate- 
rials that we need from England. In other 
words, whether we choose to trade in dollars 
or pounds and to repatriate either dollars or 
merchandise, the arrangements made by the 
British are such that the territory is also 
completely closed to American export. 

We have not been able to ascertain whether 
in Jamaica, Yardley, New York, would have 
free play against shut-out competitors; no 
doubt, what occurred in a Dutch territory 
controlled by the so-called sterling area is 
being repeated in Jamaica, but we have not 
checked this particular point. We have 
checked it, however, in Surinam as we have 
battled against it—to no avail. 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. You are telling 
about the experience of somebody in this 
country who wants to trade in Europe? 

Mr. CELLER. Who wants to trade in 
Surinam and in Jamaica. I have indi- 
cated one instance where a man wanted 
to get a visa to proceed to the Near East 
and there sell American goods. He was 
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told by the British that he could not get 
a visa because the people in those lands, 
Lebanon and Syria, could get British 
goods and therefore he should stay over 
here and not attempt to sell American 
goods. 

Mr. PITTENGER. And that same 
thing will happen if Great Britain ac- 
cepts the Bretton Woods agreement that 
we passed? 

Mr. CELLER. I hope not. WhatIam 
trying to develop, if I am given an op- 
portunity, is that we should not under 
any circumstances go to any extremes 
in rendering aid to England unless she 
agrees to stop these practices that I am 
instancing. 

Mr. PITTENGER. The gentleman will 
recall we were told that in order to make 
the world safe and be a bunch of “do- 
gooders” we had to pass Bretton Woods 
or else everything was going to be all 
busted to pieces. 

Mr. CELLER. I am not responsible for 
everything that has been said in this 
Chamber. I think Bretton Woods could 
so develop as to be a boon to the economy 
of all nations that are signatory to the 
Bretton Woods arrangement, what I am 
trying to point out here, is that the very 
author of Bretton Woods, England, is 
doing things which are quite incon- 
sistent with the plan and scope and pur- 
pose of Bretton Woods. These examples 
I have given can be repeated a hundred- 
fold throughout the British Empire. In 
that way England may eventually free 
herself of her debt at our expense. Shall 
we supinely gaze at the spectacle? 

She cannot go through with her 
grandiose performance of a sudden. She 
needs time. The curtain falls upon a 
tragic note after the first act, as it were. 
Uncle Sam withdraws lend-lease. The 
second act must develop intense sympa- 
thy. Churchill and Attlee wring their 
hands. There cannot remain a dry eye in 
the audience. The atmosphere of an- 
guish must be maintained. Uncle Sam 
relents and offers loans. The interest is 
low and the duration is as long as 30 
years. But England calls him “Shylock,” 
nonetheless, because he demands, as she 
says, a pound of flesh. But all Uncle Sam 
wants is that Britain as a condition for 
the loans break up the sterling area pool 
and. permit free flow of trade to allow 
American goods to go to Empire and 
sterling countries. The play is now in 
rehearsal. Whether the plan will actu- 
ally end.that way depends upon the ad- 
ministration. But it must end that way, 
else it will be a flop to any full-blooded 
American audience. Otherwise, England 
could say, “Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

Furthermore, England has other cards 
up her sleeve and “sur la table.” She 
may devalue the pound. She has her 
imperial preference trade barriers which 
stymie our exporters. By imperial pref- 
erence, each British area mutually gives 
to each other lower tariff rates than 
those imposed on American goods. It is 
a swanky club from which Americans 
are barred. Of course, these British 
trade manipulations are not new. The 
sharp trading practices of the England 
of George VI are no different from those 
of the England of George III. 

We set up the Bretton Woods currency 
stabilization fund as the quickest way to 
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international financial stability. We 
want a firm relation between the dollar 
and the krone, between the peso and 
the rupee, between the drachma and the 
guiden, the lire and the franc. But 
England apparently now does not want 
that stable relation between the dollar 
and the pound sterling. 

England’s chauvinism and selfish im- 
perial interests may lie in cheap and in- 
creasingly cheaper money. If she re- 
fuses to stabilize her currency she knocks 
the idea of Bretton Woods into smith- 
ereens. Bretton Woods was her idea 
first. We embraced it. But now she 
may jilt it. 

Surely, it is difficult to satisfy all the 
demands of England. She is like the 
maladjusted crochety old gentleman 
who has had a very heavy lend-lease 
meal with much port, but refuses not 
only to pay for the food and the wine, 
but will not even pay for the bicarbonate 
of soda. 

This question might well be asked: 
How does the sterling-bloc pool work? 
Answer: I think by giving you a concrete 
example the operation of the sterling- 
bloc pool will be more readily understood. 
India, for instance, has been selling and 
shipping to us jute, mica, manganese, 
and other strategic war materials. 
India’s excess exports to the United 
States over imports has resulted in a net 
dollar balance in India’s favor to close 
to a billion dollars. England took the 
surplus dollars due India and placed 
them in the sterling-bloc pool. In other 
words, the surplus dollars were placed 
absolutely under British control. Brit- 
ain then gave India credit in pounds and 
then froze such pounds. For example, 
an Indian merchant sells a shipment of 
jute to a United States firm. It is paid 
for by dollar draft on a New York bank. 
The Indian merchant turns the dollars 
over to his bank in India which then 
turns the dollars over to the British 


Treasury. Now, for instance, another > 


Indian merchant wants to buy goods 
from the United States; he must apply 
for an import license permitting him to 
make payment in dollars. This license 
will not be granted by the British. This 
precludes India from buying American 
goods. 

I have asked for the policy of our State 
Department on this matter but it has 
not as yet been forthcoming. Informa- 
tion reaches me through the grapevine 
that England may continue this freezing 
of dollars of India for several years after 
the war. Lord Keynes in a memorandum 
I have discovered to Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau in October last 
said that the sterling-bloc pool should 
be maintained for 3 years after the war 
with Japan. That observation seems to 
be in line with the statement made by 
former Prime Minister Churchill who 
said not long ago: “Everything will be 
done to promote international trade, but 
Britain will not give up its right to safe- 
guard her balance of payments by what- 
ever means are necessary.” ~ 

This means we would be deprived of a 
fertile Indian market for our goods and 
will mean the loss of good will for decades 
to come. 

England, it can readily be seen, will be 
unable for a considerable period to sup- 
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ply India’s demand for capital and con. 
sumer goods. I am sure the Indians do 
not ask for charity. They have the dol. 
lars but cannot buy. It is interesting to 
note that the India Supply Mission in this 
country had been buying in America un- 
til recently about $9,000,000 worth per 
month, but these purchases with the 
exception of a mere trickle of goods have 
been summarily stopped. I have before 
me a Clipping from the Hindustan Times 
which reads as follows: 

Mr. K. O. Mahindra, head of the Indig 
Supply Mission, is en route to Washington 
to wind up his duties and await replacement 
before returning to India, but it is reported 
in Washington that the Viceroy is not in ac- 
cord with his ideas of increased postwar Indo. 
American trade. 


That clipping is highly important for 
what it admits as well as for what it 
omits. 


In other words, because this Indian in 
his wisdom felt more goods should be 
purchased in the United States he was 
promptly asked by the British authori- 
ties to resign through the British Em- 
bassy, presided over by the same Lord 
Halifax who is now pleading for aid to 
Britain. 

Very likely, Mr. Mahindra was forced 
to resign because he wanted to use India’s 
surplus dollars to buy American goods. 

Prior to the war, Japan was a big 
reservoir upon which India drew for 
goods and supplies. America might well 
be a splendid substitute after the war 
for that market. This is certain. Eng- 
land cannot supply goods to India for a 
number of years to come. Why should 
American traders in India be precluded? 

What is the present position of the 
State Department with reference to this 
so-called sterling-bloc pool? I do not 
know. The present conferences may 
give as the answer. 

The question might be asked, Should 
we offer help to the English? Answer: 
By all means we should offer and give 
help to the English, but that help must 
be with enlightened self-interest. There 
is an old saying, “Love thy neighbor, yet 
.Uull not down your hedge.” We have 
a right to expect them to break up the 
sterling bloc pool that bars our trade; we 
have a right to ask England to dissipate 
her imperial preferences before she par- 
takes of our largess and that largess 
should not be forthcoming unless Eng- 
land beyond question agrees to do those 
very things. If she does not do that, if 
she does not give us absolute assurances, 
I want no aid whatsoever given to Great 
Britain. 

I think former President Hoover the 
other evening made a statement which it 
is well worth repeating with reference to 
Britain. 

Mr. Hoover, after making 12 specific 
suggestions, summarizes as follows: 

We must help. We should use common 
sense. We should limit our help to what 
our taxpayers can afford. We should con- 
sider our own employment situation. We 
should limit our aid to the minimum neces- 
sary; we should limit it to the direct pur- 
pose of restoring their domestic needs 
through commodities; we should organize it 
so as to minimize the ill will over repayment. 
We should do it with the knowledge that we 
are doing it at a loss to ourselves but to aid 
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mankind to recover from the greatest dis- 


aster of all history. : 
In general, it seems to us, the results will 


be best if gifts are limited to emergency 
human relief and all other credits are on a 
fair but realistic business basis in which 
the borrower puts up assets. 


Throughout the British Empire the 
casualties have been greater than ours. 
The figures are as follows: Britain suf- 
fered 1,427,634 casualties. Our casualties 
were 1,070,452. She was indeed our outer 
bastion. She held the fort, as it were, 
for several years until we were ready. I 
think she has a right to ask aid of us. 
I think we have the duty to give her aid, 
but I repeat that it must be done with 
an enlightened self-interest and on a 
business basis. 

Frankly, the abrupt announcement by 
President Truman of the $42,000,000,000 
lend-lease debt cancellation was gener- 
ous, but was far from adroit. At one fell 
swoop we cast away tremendous bargain- 
ing power. Our babes-in-the-woods at- 
titude must have made the realistic 
Churchill and Attlee rub their hands in 
glee. 

But in all our enlightened generosity, 
call it lend-lease cancellation and all the 
other good things that we have in con- 
templation, have we not the right to ex- 
pect a recognition in return. For in- 
stance, is it fair dealing for Britain to 
exact from the start of the war to Jan- 
uary 1945, $11,345,390 as Suez Canal tolls 
on American ships redeploying fighting 
men and equipment to the Pacific? 
During the same period the United States 
lend-leased $9,000,000 in Panama Canal 
charges on British ships. That is cer- 
tainly taking a nip out of the hand that 
feeds one. The excuse offered by Britain 
is lamentably weak. She seems to ex- 
culpate by saying that the canal is owned 
by a French company but she fails to 
state that Britain is the principal stock- 
holder. A slight oversight. She begs 
off als. by saying that the tolls must be 
paid in Egyptian pounds and she lacks 
such currency, an excuse which will not 
wash when one recalls, as it is inevitable, 
that England owns Egypt, body and soul. 
She could easily secure the Egyptian 
pounds through the sterling bloc pool. 
My remarks may cause quite a flutter- 
ing in the dove-cotes but I shall not be 
ruffled. I am reminded of Samuel But- 
ler’s remark when criticized for his 
random passages. “I have left unsaid 
much that I am sorry I did not say, but 
I have said little that I am sorry for hav- 
ing said—and I am pretty well on the 
whole, thank you.” 

I feel the air should be cleared if we 
are to reach an understanding. 

Someone once said Britain, in a foot- 
ball match, always plays courageously 
and fairly, but she always has her eye 
on the box-office receipts. 

_The cost of lend-lease to date is about 
15 percent of the war’s total cost. Lend- 
lease to our allies runs up to $45,000,000. 
Much of it has been shot away, destroyed, 
or consumed, but portions remain intact 
and will have potential peacetime value. 
The value of lend-lease machine tools to 
date has been six hundred and seventy- 
five million. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived two hundred million thereof. 
heir use will have a marked effect upon 


our future exports. We still have title 
to them and the right to reclaim what 
remains—or ask for compensation. 
Much of the lend-lease goods that Eng- 
land now has consists of locomotives, 


- transportation equipment, road-building 


apparatus, chemicals, mining machinery 
and planes that can be converted to 
civilian use. Some 58,000 machine tools 
were sent to Britain under lend-lease. 
They were later sold outright to that 
country at a discount and under circum- 
stances that caused quite an outcry in 
Washington. The Kilgore committee 
has expressed marked disapproval, be- 
cause it has been discovered that for a 
cash payment of $31,500,000 Great Brit- 
tain secured these machine tools which 
cost $166,000,000. England found the 
dollars for this purchase with amazing 
alacrity. 

We must find foreign customers to buy 
the products of our vast industrial ma- 
chine. Ten percent of our goods must 
be exported, otherwise we face ruinous 
unemployment. We cannot do so un- 
less the trade barriers erected against 
us by England and others are destroyed. 
England has made bilateral trade agree- 
ments with Argentine, Portugal, Den- 
mark, Sweden and other countries and 
has thereby again hurt many of our ex- 
porters. She deliberately forestalls our 
exporters in her colonies and protec- 
torates. These possessions and countries 
have sufficient dollars but England has 
frozen them through the medium of the 
sterling-bloc pool. This pool was proper 
during the war, but we are now at peace. 
In any postwar era it is as fake as the 
Indian rope trick. 

If conditions continue, our foreign 
commerce will melt away. It is silly to 
talk of full employment if our exporting 
is hamstrung. Now, with President Tru- 
man’s announcement, England knows our 
game and can checkmate us. Our pawns 
are gone. The administration should 
have known the shrewdness of the Eng- 
lish as traders. It has been said they 
play the game fairly and squarely, but 
they are very shrewd nonetheless. 

I have offered a resolution, House Reso- 
lution 341, urging the representatives of 
the United States now discussing finan- 
cial aid to Britain with the Earl of 
Halifax and Lord Keynes to insist on 
fair practices in British trade as a con- 
dition precedent to the granting of any 
kind of help. I have asked that Eng- 
land satisfy four conditions precedent: 

First. Dissolve the so-called sterling 
area bloc pool. 

Second. Abrogate the so-called impe- 
rial preference trade barriers whereby 
the sterling areas are given preference- 
duty rates which are discriminatory 
against United States exporters in such 
areas. 

Third. Give assurances there will be 
no devaluation of the pound sterling. 

Fourth. Negotiate with its dominions, 
protectorates, and colonies which are 
now her creditors either to cancel the 
debts in whole or in part, thus coop- 
erating in an effort to realize a stable 
world economy. 

Of course, England could make it very 
easy for herself by devaluating the 
pound. She could thereby reduce to a 
very material degree her external debt, 


but it would have very serious repercus- 
sions on all those who hold English 
pounds. Many of our GI’s in London 
are very fearful the pound will be de- 
valuated and that the value of those 
pounds will vanish in their hands to a 
material degree. We want some assur- 
ance from Great Britain that she will 
not devaluate the pound. Furthermore, 
how do we know unless we are vigilant 
and careful but that England will take 
some of the money we may give to her 
and pay interest to her colonies on the 
indebtedness that she owes? We could 
not tolerate such a situation. We must 
be sure that England will call in the 
representatives from her dominions, to- 
dominions, protectorates, and colonies, 
like Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
so forth, and say to them, “We are try- 
ing to get aid from the United States. 
We owe you a vast sum ol money. What 
are you going to do to help the mother 
country? America cannot be expected 
to aid without your help.” 

America has a right to expect, nay, 
America has a right to demand that 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
the various other regions of the far-flung 
empire come to the aid of England. 
We have « right to ask England to make 
arrangements in that direction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a timely edi- 
torial by Mr. I. F. Stone, which appears 
in today’s PM under the title “Are We 
Dozing Off for the Next Pearl Harbor?” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bon- 
NER). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHELF] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


OUR GI'S ABROAD 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, today I do 
not propose to make an official report of 
the overseas trip recently completed by 
the 11 members of the joint House com- 
mittee because, in due time, I feel rea- 
sonably sure that such will be done most 
ably by either the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Congressman VICTOR WICKER- 
SHAM, or the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Congressman GEORGE DONDERO, 
who were unanimously elected as chair- 
man and vice chairman, respective- 
ly, prior to our departure from Wash- 
ington on July 20 to make a study of 
European conditions. However, in view 
of the current and serious problem of 
the demobilization of our armed forces 
in which we Members are vitally inter- 
ested and, also, due to the fact that I 
served as a member of our Army during 
World War II, I, frankly, feel that I 
would be derelict in my duty to my con- 
stituents, to you, and to those millions 
now in our armed forces, were I not 
to give to you, at this time, some of our 
servicemen’s thoughts, ideas, grievances, 


* criticisms, and suggestions pertaining to 


demobilization.+ 
Woodrow Wilson once stated: 


In time of war we should not only have 
criticism but more criticism. 
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He was right about the matter. Dur- 
ing the conduct of this war just ended, 
there was well-timed criticism aimed at 
our various constitutional departments 
which, in all probability, did an awful 
lot of good. This criticism helped to act 
as a balance wheel and to keep the func- 
tions of our war effort spinning in rhythm 
and in harmony. Along the same line 
of reasoning, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said: 

We do not lose our right to condemn either 
measures or men because the country is at 
war. 


This was excellent and sage counsel 
learned over a long, useful, and illus- 
trious life. Herbert Hoover also made 
the statement that: 


No public servant can be free of criticism if 
democracy is to continue to live. 


And Jean Louis Delolme is accredited 
with the additional expression that: 
Sometimes a citizen by the force and per- 


severance of his complaints, opens the eyes 
of a nation. 


So we must readily admit that these 
eminent men not only understood human 
nature but that they most certainly were 
in unanimous agreement in just what 
was best for our democratic form of gov- 
ernment and our American way of life. 
Since there has been ample precedent 
established, concerning constructive crit- 
icism, I sincerely believe that it will not 
be out of place here for me to convey to 
you Members the most persistent com- 
plaints and criticisms of our War Depart- 
ment which have been made to me by our 
men in the service. 

Among other things, the joint House 
committee which has just returned from 
overseas, wanted to get from the men in 
the service their version so as to compare 
it with that which was furnished to us by 
their commanding officers. As a result, 
our committee visited camp after camp, 
installations, posts, docks, airfields, and 
bases. In London, for example, we vis- 
ited the Red Cross Mostyn Club which 
especially catered to the enlisted men. 
While there, on Sunday night, July 22, 
between the hours of 7:30 to 11:30, we 
made ourselves available to every enlist- 
ed man who cared to get anything off 
his chest, The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman JAMES FULTON, a 
member of our committee and who served 
in the Navy during this war, took to a 
soap box and after speaking to the boys 
for approximately an hour, threw the 
meeting into an open forum to the men. 
While this meeting was in progress, the 
other members and myself talked to 
group after group of the boys clustered 
‘around the various parts of the assembly 
room. It was a real sight, if not a rare 
one, to see so many Members of Congress 
gathered into one large hall conducting, 
as it were, separate meetings and going 
all out to get the GI’s slant. That such 
efforts upon our part were appreciated 
was thoroughly evidenced by the fact 
that we were given loud and prolonged 


applause and cheers from these hundreds . 


of our overseas veterans when we finally 
had to break up cur meeting. Not a 
member of the committee really wanted 
to leave these boys but due to the arduous 
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itinerary scheduled to begin early the 
next morning, we had to get a bit of sleep. 

One group with which I went into a 
huddle included a sergeant who made 
this statement: “I don’t get it, sir. I’ve 
been in the Army almost 34 years and 
never before has a Congressman thought 
enough of the GI and his problems ‘to 
come and visit with us here. Generally, 
all you big shots go visit the officers’ 
clubs and think you have seen our slant. 
Do you mean, sir, that you all came to 
see us because you really wanted to?” 
When I answered in the affirmative, an- 
other lad replied: “Thank God, we do 
have all right guys in Congress, after 
all, so help me, we do.” While still an- 
other boy chimed in with: “I feel better 
about the whole thing, just wait until I 
tell this to my outfit.” From these boys’ 
own lips, I learned that they were gener- 
ally displeased with the point system. 
I had many to tell me that they had 
been in the Army all the way from 212 
years to 4 years and had been overseas, 
in some cases, around 2 to 3 years. A 
vast number of these had been in many 
combats. This was borne out by the 
large number of combat stars upon their 
ribbons. Although this particular visit 
was 23 days before VJ-day had been an- 
nounced Officially, the all-important and 
unanimous question put to us was: 
“When do we get home?” Those over 40 
wanted to get out immediately; those 
married desired preference; those with 
long service wanted priority for dis- 
charge; those with points from many 
combat stars advocated their immediate 
release. Obviously, it would be unwise 
to make any specific group preference as 
to attempt to do so would, no doubt, 
vastly affect the entire Army’s general 
morale which, even then, was lower than 
a well digger’s feet. 

My many contacts with our boys have 
convinced me that the War Department 
ought to lower the present point score 
to 35, with no mention of age. By such 
action every enlisted man who, person- 
ally, complained to me throughout all of 
Europe and those from whom I have 
received letters either directly or in- 
directly from the Pacific would be far 
more pleased. Such a move, if made 
immediately by the War Department, in 
my judgment, would act as a shot in the 
arm to the present critically ill morale of 
the men in the services. A reduction to 
35 points would recognize those unfor- 
tunate lads who were wounded in action 
and, as a result, through no fault of their 
own, have not been able to accumulate 
sufficient points for release. My atten- 
tion was called by one veteran to a case 
wherein one boy had been wounded three 
times in actual combat. Notwithstand- 
ing this he was sent back to the front 
lines twice. The third time he was hit 
by the enemy and when he had recovered 
sufficiently to leave the hospital his 
physical condition necessitated his as- 
signment to first echelon or light .work 
to the rear of the lines. As a result all 
of his buddies in his old outfit who were 
physically able to carry on in further 
combat acquired enough points to be 
eligible to come home, while that three- 
times wounded American.boy was forced 
to remain overseas with his thoughts. 
Of course our Army gave this boy the 


‘half so difficult. 
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finest treatment Known to medical sci- 
ence while he was wounded; such speaks 
for itself when he was able to survive 
three separate wounds, but the fact 
remains that such a man should not be 
penalized by being denied extra points 
or a reduction in needed ones when he 
has spilled his blood three times for you 
and for me. By the same token, lower- 
ing the points to 35 would help those men 
who were forced to suffer not only the 
deep humiliation of surrender but who 
had to live in the hell holes of the prison 
camps of Germany and Japan. This 
reduction in points would not only be 
justice to these gallant boys but would 
be received, likewise, as a little ray of 
sunshine into their troubled hearts and 
minds. 

In agreement with my conviction that 
the point system should be lowered, came 
a long, well-written letter to my office, 
dated September 5, signed by a group 
of young pre-Pearl Harbor draftees, 
This letter consisted of five typewritten 
pages but can be summed up by stating 
that their unanimous belief was that 
the many present inequities in the point 
system could be eliminated by lowering 
the critical point score. They much pre- 
ferred this method to any further lower- 
ing of the age bracket, and went on to 
say: 

A considerable number of us young men 
who have served 4 and 5 years in the Army 
and who have served overseas for over a year 
do not have enough points to be eligible for 
early release. Many of us have served more 
than 4 years overseas and as a prisoner of 
war under conditions almost unbearable. 
Yet our point score, without dependents, is 
such that we are ineligible for release for 
some time, 


Therefore, gentlemen, we can see that 
there is every reason and need to demand 
that the War Department lower the 
bracket on points immediately. The 
present critical point-score system is far 
too slow, wholly inadequate, and, accord- 
ing to the men themselves, most unsatis- 
factory. 

In all fairness to the War Department, 
I believe that you are entitled to know 
that our men, wherever they were seen 
on this recent trip, were obviously well 
fed, clothed, and kept. The fact of the 
matter is, our boys stood out like the 
Washington Monument in comparison 
with other Allied soldiers in their dress 
and appearance. Our inspection of the 
many camps, posts, air fields, and bases 
convinced me at least that the War De- 
partment had done a magnificent job 
in caring for the men as they had in 
winning the war itself. Upon this mat- 
ter of food, quarters, and care, I am 
happy to report to Congress that I did 
not receive one single complaint or criti- 
cism from any enlisted men. If the 
War Department would tackle demobili- 
zation in the same zealous manner, and 
with the same determination, this job 
of returning the veterans would not be 
Frankly, I am not yet 
convinced that the War Department 
wants to be in any hurry about reducing 
our present Army of over 8,000,000. 

In order to give you Members of Con- 
gress additional information as to just 


how low the morale overseas is, for 


instance, in Belgium, I met with an old 
friend of mine whom I had known for 








‘i- 
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years. He was a sergeant and he told 
me that the men had nothing to do but 
loaf. He said to me: “If you could be 
here and could be freed from your heavy 
schedule prepared by the Army, I could 
play golf with you every day, all day 
long, and never be missed from the out- 
fit.’ Many in his outfit have been in 
the service since 1940, having come in 
with old National Guard units. Quite a 
few had been overseas from 18 months 
to 3 years and had an excess of the re- 
quired number of points. He told me, in 
all sincerity, that one-quarter of the then 
present strength could do the necessary 
job assigned to his organization. 

On September 10 I received from a 
GI pal of mine in the Army here in the 
States a letter in which he cited present 
conditions in an Army post office. This 
friend, a private, first class, went on to 
say that the boys worked only a 3-hour 
tour of duty. I took the following para- 
graph from his letter, in which he said: 

The officers always seem to know when an 
inspector is coming around and will let the 
mail accumulate for 2 tours of duty so that 
the day tour will always be caught busy. 
They are even sending about 100 men weekly 
to Fort for basic training in order to 
get them out of the way of each other. 





A Wave, lieutenant, junior grade, from 
my district, came into my office last 
week and told me that she had applied 
for a discharge. She advised me that 
her job had been completed and that 
she had nothing todo. Nevertheless, she 
said that her application had been denied 
by the Bureau of Navy Personnel. What 
need do we now have for the services of 
these fine young girls whose sole pur- 
pose of induction was to release a man 
for combat? Many with whom I have 
talked want to get back home, and, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are no 
longer needed, their requests for release 
are being daily denied. The men whom 
these girls replaced are now either pick- 
ing up cigarette butts or cutting grass 
with bayonets. 

GI’s assigned to those many overseas 
camps also told me that their promotions 
had been frozen and that there was no 
opportunity for them to acquire an addi- 
tional stripe, whereas, on the other hand, 
increases in rank among the officers were 
still most prevalent. I had many of 
these boys to tell me that inasmuch as 
the war was over they thought that if 
a policy were adopted to reduce rank 
among officers rather than to promote 
them the brass might not be so anxious 
to remain in the service themselves and 
would therefore expedite the release of 
the men under them. 

Having served as an enlisted man my- 
self, some 21 years ago in the Navy, and 
having been an officer in the Army in 
World War No. 2 I can readily appreci- 
ate the fact that none of our enlisted 
men have the right, due to Army regula- 
tions, to voice their grievances in regard 
to any policy adopted by the War De- 
partment. In other words, they cannot 
knock on doors or ring bells to seek an 
audience with the appropriate brass in 
order to express their objection to the 
multiplicity of Army red tape and to 
make known their many complaints and 
criticism of conditions which are pe- 
culiar to a GI only. 


On Monday of this week, I received a 
letter from an overseas GI who is from 
my home town and, among other things, 
he went on to say that: 


Our Army headquarters is in Ger- 
many, and you ought to see the big fine cars 
and high and mighty brass hats here. It 
will tickle me and all the rest of us GI’s 
when they all get back to their filling sta- 
tions. You can bet they will try to keep 
their jobs as long as possible regardless of 
how many men they have to hold over here 
to make their job legitimate. 


This lad complained that the Army 
had just issued a regulation stating that 
GI’s would be entitled to only one trophy 
firearm per individual, notwithstanding 
the fact that thousands of the other men 
had been allowed the privilege of taking 
several German-make pistol home with 
them. His remarks upon this were: 

I suppose they think that they are pre- 
venting future crime but they should take 
the individual into consideration. Being a 
gun collector myself, I believe that I have 
earned this addition to my collection, espe- 
cially when they were bought and paid for 
by me. 





There is, at the present time, a criti- 
cal shortage of doctors in my district and 
throughout the Nation. I have several 
towns which are wholly without medical 
aid. Midwives are being used to bring 
babies into the world and, yet, while I 
was in Italy recently, I had several 
friends of mine who are in the Medical 
Corps to tell me that they have nothing 
to do now that the sick and wounded 
have been evacuated to the States, but to 
sit and twiddle their thumbs. In Eng- 
land, our committee visited one hospital 
which had a full staff of nurses and doc- 
tors, but not one patient... It was ex- 
plained to us that all had been trans- 
ferred away and that the hospital build- 
ing was being turned over to the British 
and that the entire staff was to be trans- 
ferred to another assignment. No doubt 
this was true; I do not deny that it is, but 
there is no earthly reason now why the 
Medical Corps should hoard so many 
vitally needed doctors. A surgeon friend 
recently called me by long distance and 
told me that his little staff of three doc- 
tors had been struck like a cyclone, in 
that one had suffered a stroke, the other 
had just dropped dead in his tracks at 
the office, and that he himself had been 
cautioned to quit or he, too, would suffer 
the same reward. He was begging me to 
help him get out of the service a young 
major who had served with him prior to 
his induction into the Army. I im- 
mediately wrote to the Surgeon General 
about the matter, giving the true facts in 
the case and, to date, I have heard noth- 
ing. 

Another doctor friend of mine whose 
discharge had been approved had to wait 
for weeks to have his separation from the 
service effected simply because of the in- 
difference of the commanding officer. 
He advised me that there were doctors 
throughout the States who have just re- 
turned from combat and who are in 
reassembly areas, bases, and posts just 
sitting around cooling their heels, either 
waiting to get new assignments or to be 
discharged. He said that some of the 
docs -were so thoroughly disgusted and 
discouraged that several had actually be- 


come patients themselves. This particu- 
lar doctor is unassuming, quiet, and con- 
servative, and when he says that the 
thing reeks of putrification, I want you 
to know that it really must. 

At the outset of my talk, I stated that 
I thought that constructive criticism was 
good if used in the right manner. In 
furtherance of just that attitude upon 
my part, I believe that you will be inter- 
ested in a letter which I received only 
yesterday from a friend of mine whom I 
had the pleasure of chatting with in 
Europe recently. He is an officer in the 
Adjutant General’s Division. Among 
other things in his letter, he made the 
following very pertinent remark: 

We all have been very busy here in the 
Adjutant General's section with redeploy- 
ment, as they are now going after it here in 
this theater tooth and tongs. With all the 
men having to go back who have in excess 
of 80 points and Wacs with 41 points and 
over, besides all those over 35 years, we are 
really on the run but it is the only way to 
get the thing done and to get the boys out 
of here. It seems to me that some pressure 
has been brought to bear since you and your 
joint committee Members of Congress came 


over here and proved to them that you meant 
business. 


After our group had reached Berlin 
and had received the glorious news of 
VJ-day, then the complaints “When do 
we get home?” really started to pour in 
upon us. 

Many boys literally covered over with 
combat ribbons and stars made it very 
plain to me that prior to VJ-day they had 
been willing to accept additional respon- 
sibility by going to the Pacific. They 
said, however, that inasmuch as the war 
had ceased, they resented the redeploy- 
ment which was then taking place daily. 
They gave as their reasons their long and 
numerous battle participations and the 
vast number of points which they had ac- 
cumulated. Incidentally, it was quite 
common to find boys who had from 126 
to 153 points. 

With this in mind, immediately upon 
my return from overseas, on August 25, I 
wrote to the Honorable Henry L. Stim- 
son, former Secretary of War, stating 
that the morale of the men was very low 
and I strongly urged that, in view of 
such violent reaction among the men, 
such practice should cease. I am happy 
to call to your attention that his good 
letter, dated September 10, in answer to 
mine, contained the following para- 
graph: 

With regard to the Ninety-fifth Division, 
you unquestionably are familiar with the an- 
nouncement made on September 6 that, tn 
conformance with a recommendation re- 
ceived from General MacArthur, no divisions, 
as such, will be sent to the Pacific theater 
except the Eighty-sixth and Ninety-seventh, 
which are already at sea, and the Thirteenth 
Air-Borne Division. The movement of other 
units affected, including the Ninety-fifth 
Division, has been canceled. 


I am very happy to know that the War 
Department has now decided that it will 
not be necessary in the future to ship 
any more of our battle-weary veterans 
from one theater to another. They are 
to be congratulated upon this splendid 
service which they were able to work out 
in just 16 days, and I sincerely hope that 
this job of demobilization will receive the 
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same amount of time, energy, concern, 
and results. 

There was one feature of my letter to 
Secretary Stimson, pertaining to selec- 
tive service which was not answered to 
my satisfaction. My complaint was that 
farmers were still being drafted in com- 
plete violation and disregard of the 
Tydings amendment which specifically 
reads that no farmer shall be drafted if 
he is: First, necessary to an agricultural 
occupation; second, regularly engaged 
in it; third, it is necessary; and fourth, 
replacements cannot be found. Mr. 
Stimson merely stated in regard to this 
particular paragraph of my letter that: 

With respect to the induction of farmers, 
also mentioned in your letter, this concerns 
the Selective Service System, an agency en- 
tirely independent of the War Department, 
I therefore cannot properly comment on this 
aspect of your letter. 


Technically this may be an independ- 
ent agency of the War Department, but 
the gentleman who is in charge of it is a 
major general of the Regular Army by 
the name of Hershey, but whose disposi- 
tion toward the farmers of America be- 
lies the sweet connotation of his name 
when it comes to any attempt on his part 
even to try to understand the problems 
attendant upon the severe shortage of 
our farm manpower. 

Due to this extremely serious problem 
of lack of manpower on farms, I again 
wrote Secretary Stimson, under date of 
September 6, requesting that emergency 
furloughs of 60 to 90 days be granted to 
farmers in the armed forces so that the 
present crops which are in actual jeop- 
ardy could be harvested. I explained 
that our farmers were really suffering 
untold hardships as a result of insuffi- 
cient farm labor. I cited cases where the 
farmers of my district in Kentucky were 
physically unable to cope with the neces- 
sary farm work. That many were ill, 
some needed operations, while others had 
suffered strokes due to long hours and 
constant overwork. I tried as best I 
could to paint the true picture as it now 
exists, saying that all-out production on 
the farms was quite necessary at this 
time, so that we here in America could 
do what we could toward selling food to 
hungry Europe in an effort to help alle- 
viate the present suffering, misery, and 
hunger found in that part of a war-torn 
world. I stated further that unless the 
American farmer is given manpower re- 
lief and food is made available, we will 
surely fail miserably in our contribution 
toward a lasting peace. I even expressed 
the fear that in some of those countries 
which had been overridden by Germany 
someone else might come along with a 
loud, hoarse voice and a big bass drum 
and organize in such a way that would 
put Hitler and Mussolini to shame, be- 
cause it is a known fact that we simply 
cannot teach the American way of life 
or democracy on an empty stomach and 
expect them to understand. 

I wish to make public, at this time, the 
fact that the requests of servicemen for 
furloughs to return to their farms for 
emergency crop harvesting have been de- 
nied even without consideration. Re- 
cently, a farmer in my district wrote me 
that h:s son had filed application for a 
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discharge, supporting his tlaim with affi- 
davits proving that his father had, not 
one, but three farms consisting of 670 
acres, with over 100 head of cattle, 150 
head of hogs, and that, further, the 
father was in poor health and had spent 
the greater part of last year in the hos- 
pital. When this evidence was presented 
to the commanding officer, the GI was 
told to tell his dad that if he could not 
get help to sell his farms. 

Many of our farmers concluded their 
letters explaining their pitiful plight to 
me by saying: “If some relief is not 
granted to us immediately, we will be 
forced either to sell or abandon our 
farms completely.” Yet, with all of this 
shortage of farm labor, I have veterans 
coming into my office telling me that 
they are forced to walk around in our 
camps here in the States and pick up 
cigarette butts in order to occupy their 
time. 

By the way, did any of you gentlemen 
ever have to pick up cigarette butts other 
than possibly in your own home? Well, 
Ihave. I was forced to do it in the Navy 
as an enlisted man back in 1924 and, 
frankly, I did not like it. No self-re- 
specting man would like doing this be- 
cause it rather hurts one’s pride. It did 
mine, even as a kid 16 years old. Not- 
withstanding the fact that such is bad 
for morale, especially when you are not 
doing it as punishment, the War Depart- 
ment continues to let this thing go on. 

Gentlemen of the House, if this-speech 
will aid just one deserving boy to get 
home 1 hour earlier or help one farmer to 
get back to the farm on leave, or pro- 
cure for just one town that badly needed 
doctor, I shall rejoice. 

According to recent press reports, the 
War Department has released figures 
estimating that approximately 500,000 
men will be needed for policing Germany 
and Europe, 900,000 for Japan, and 
600,000 for reserves here in the United 
States. For the sake of argument, let 
us then assume that these figures, total- 
ing 2,000,000 men, are correct. If this be 
true, then the difference between the 
8,000,000 men now in the Army and the 
2,000,000 needed by the War Department 
leaves us 6,000,000 which can justifiably 
be recognized as surplus on hand. Even 
as late as yesterday morning there 
were headlines in the Washington Post 
stating that word had just been re- 
ceived from General MacArthur that 
only 200,000 men would be required to 
occupy Japan, inasmuch as the job there 
was progressing so well, due to the fact 
that the Japanese people were far more 
inclined to cooperate than was origi- 
nally anticipated. Should this report 
materialize, then there would be an ad- 
ditional 700,000 extra strength, or a total 
of 6,700,000 surplus men in the Army 
who should be discharged and sent home. 
In yesterday’s press release, dealing with 
this additional contemplated reduction 
of men in the Pacific, it was revealed that 
the State Department was startled and 
apparently somewhat confused. If the 
State Department is confused, then I 
wonder in what sort of a dilemma this 
leaves the American public—knowing 
that there are now 6,700,000 surplus men 
in the Army, according to War Depart- 
ment figures. 
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At the present time, according to fig- 
ures brought out in a Senate committee 
hearing by Senator JOHNSON through 
General Henry, of the War Department, 
600,000 men have ‘been discharged by 
the Army since VE-day, but some 300,000 
have been drafted right back into the 
service, and our veterans are not any 
nearer home. 

I get a smile out of some of the press 
releases which state that the Army con- 
siders the job of immediate demobiliza- 
tion impossible. During the war, there 
was a very appropriate motto adopted 
in many headquarters throughout the 
Army which displayed their determina- 
tion to win the war and to get the job 
done. As I recall, this slogan of which 
they were so proud, ran something like 
this: “The difficult we do immediately; 
the impossible takes a little time.” With 
all fairness to the War and Navy De- 
partments—this spirit which was mani- 
fested upon their part won the war. 
Nothing was impossible for them to do. 
For that reason I am now convinced that 
if they set their heads to speed up this 
job of demobilization, it could be done in 
short order. I believe the difficulty lies 
in the fact that they really have not set 
their heads to do it. 

The argument is advanced that there 
are not enough ships available. If this 
is true, then why not use and convert a 
few of the now idle battleships, de- 
stroyers, cruisers, carriers, and other 
Navy vessels tc be found in the Pacific 
and elsewhere? We probably would be 
told that this could not be done due to 
the huge complement of Navy men now 
aboard such craft. Well, the answer to 
this, no doubt, is to encourage a little 
discharging in the Navy also, and we 
probably would then have room on these 
ships to use them as temporary trans- 
ports. We might be able to use a few 
of those Navy air transport command 
planes which are now hauling sand bags 
back and forth across the continent in a 
desperate effort, due to lack of passen- 
gers, to maintain their schedule of 13 
regular daily flights from New York 
through Kansas on to California. Then, 
too, we might have been able to use some 
of those fifty-odd American B-24’s, 
B-25's, and B-17’s which I saw with my 
own eyes at Prestwick, Scotland, but 
which, unfortunately, had been allowed 
to remain on the ground at that airport 
in the open weather for over 14 months. 
As a result of this neglect, these American 
planes had rusted and rotted away to 
such an extent that when our joint House 
committee came back through that air- 
port only a few days later men were ac- 
tually breaking these planes up and 
throwing them irto a scrap heap. If 
there was an excuse for these planes, 
costing from $500,000 to $750,000 each, or 
a total of over $25,000,000, being allowed 
so wantonly to disintegrate, then I should 
like to know what it is. Incidentally, I 
wonder just how many more of our planes 
were in the same condition on the hun- 
dreds of other British airfields. 

In order to expedite the immediate re- 
lease of the some 6,000,000 men now 
in the service, I would suggest that if the 
Army does not have sufficient personnel 
to complete their discharges, that the 
men who would be eligible with the 25 
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points advocated herein, be given indefi- 
nite leaves of absences or be immediately 
placed in an inactive reserve status until 
such time as the necessary red tape 
could be wound up sufficiently to make 
possible their final discharge. Likewise, 
I would like to advocate that the War 
and Navy Departments release forthwith 
al] men who have served as prisoners 
of war and who received wounds in action 
for which they have been awarded the 
Purple Heart, regardless of the number 
of points which these particular men may 
now have. 

It would be a pity if our War and Navy 
Departments, after having done such a 
magnificent job in winning the war, were 
to place themselves, at this time, in a po- 
sition to further justify the adverse 
criticism now being leveled at them by 
the American people. 

This is not a militaristic nation and 
it is not a healthy condition for a democ- 
racy to allow any one organization to 
become too powerful. This very thing 
folded up Germany, Japan, and Italy. 
Most assuredly, we should have a suffi- 
cient Army for protection but let us be 
careful that it is not overdone—because 
overstrength could develop into as serious 
a hazard as an inadequate Army. Let 
us balance the scales. 

To sum up my remarks, I would like 
to give you a little parody of mine which 
seems pertinent to the subject: 

I 
Workin’ in my office, 
I lathered into a foam, 
Readin’ letters from GI's 
Entitled to come home. 
Ir 
Made a trip to Europe 
Which started lots of noise, 
But came back with the facts 
Gathered from the boys. 
Ilr 
The war is over, Congress; 
That 1 shall repeat— 

Grab the reins from the brass, 
Climb in the driver's seat. 
CHORUS 
Ship the millions home, Judge, 

Ship the millions home; 
Order the chair-borne divisions 
To ship the millions home. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHELF. I certainly am very 
happy to yield to my distinguished col- 
eague, 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with interest to the constructive 
stand taken by my distinguished col- 
league from Kentucky on the speedy de- 
mobilization of our Army and Navy 
forces. Iagree with him heartily. 

It is a pleasure to have the former 
servicemen of this war like the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. CHEtF] rise to 
the occasion, and assume the responsi- 
bility when the servicemen and their 
families and communities need a cham- 
pion, : 

As a Navy serviceman from this war, 
who is a member of the opposition party, 
I support the gentleman from Kentucky 
in his efforts, and will be glad to assist 
him in his fine work toward efficient and 
fair demobilization. 

Mr. CHELF. 
very much. 


I thank the gentleman - 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHELF. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his very excellent 
speech. It seemed to me to be very 
logical and well thought out. There are 
many suggestions contained therein 
which I believe ought to be carried out 
as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. CHELF. I appreciate the kind 
statement of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and thank him very much. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornis], in say- 
ing that the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHELF] made a very fine and ex- 
cellent speech. 

Mr. CHELF. I thank the gentleman. 


PERMISSION TO AL-DRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me for today be vacated and 
that I be granted the same time for Fri- 
day of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
that the time allotted to me for today be 
transferred to Friday to follow the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Smit] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the war has ended. Except for the small 
number of men needed for occupational 
purposes, all armed forces created under 
the Selective Service Act should be im- 
mediately demobilized and returned to 
their homes as quickly as possible. 

The emergency upon which the Con- 
scription Act was predicated has dis- 
appeared, for both Germany and Japan 
have been utterly crushed and have un- 
conditionally surrendered. Therefore, 
there is no reason why the Congress 
should not immediately declare the war 
ended and proceed with legislation to 
establish a volunteer Regular Army and 
Navy of sufficient size to meet our occu- 
pational requirements in the conquered 
countries. Certainly occupational mili- 
tary duty in conquered countries is a re- 
sponsibility cf a regular standing Army 
and Navy rather than the duty of a con- 
scripted Army. And I believe there are 
sufficient patriotic men and women in 
the United States to meet these needs if 
there is any merit to the proposition of 
our occupying these conquered countries. 

If this Government cannot raise such 
a voluntary Regular Army and Navy, the 
country and the soldier should be made 
to realize as soon as possible the true 
facts of the situation confronting us. 

Without doubt a strong effort is being 
made by certain powerful groups to re- 
tain the so-called Selective Service Act 
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and permanently force conscription 
upon the Nation. To conscript our 
young men for occupational duty in the 
defeated countries, or to in any manner 
police the world, is slavery of the worst 
sort and certainly is unconstitutional. 
The American people must firmly set 
themselves against the continuation of 
such policy. 

General Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, is reported to have publicly 
stated: “It is cheaper to keep men in the 
Army than it is to set up an agency to 
take care of them when they are re- 
leased.” 

General Hershey could have made this 
statement only on the basis that he fears 
the ending of the war will bring great 
unemployment and that he believes the 
men should be forced to stay in the Army 
in order to ameliorate this situation. 
Though he stated this to be his personal 
opinion it is hardly likely that any high 
ranking military officer would utter such 
an expression without the sanction of 
the powers above. Also, over a year ago 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes recom- 
mended to the President a plan to reem- 
ploy returning soldiers on a public works 
program. Hitler used precisely the 


‘tactics suggested by General Hershey 


and Secretary Ickes to relieve unemploy- 

ment in Germany. 

In my opinion only the growing de- 
mand by the soldiers, their wives, par- 
ents, and the public in general, for the 
immediate demobilization of the armed 
forces will prevent the powers that be in 
Washington from putting this alien 
policy into effect. 

I have introduced two bills—H. R. 4105 
and H. R. 4106: One to put into opera- 
tion immediately a program for de- 
mobilizing the armed forces created un- 
der the Conscription Act and to replace 
such personnel as may be temporarily 
needed in occupational zones with vol- 
unteers; and the other to terminate im- 
mediately the Conscription Act of 1940 
as amended and to stop further induc- 
tion under this act. 

H. R. 4105, which does not apply to the 
Regular Army and Navy, provides for the 
discharge of all married persons from 
the military and naval forces of the 
United States as rapidly as discharge fa- 
cilities will permit; of every soldier who 
has any person wholly dependent upon 
him for support: of any soldier who has 
attained the age of 26 years; of every 
soldier who has served in combat; of 
every soldier who has served outside the 
continental limits of the United States 
or in Alaska for 6 months or more. 

H. R. 4105 reads as follows: 

A bill to direct the discharge of certain mem- 
bers of the armed forces, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be dis- 

charged from, or released from active duty 

in, the military and naval forces of the 

United States, as rapidly as discharge tacili- 

ties will permit, every member of such forces 

who— 

(a) Has on the date of enactment of this 
act a wife or a child or children with whom 
he maintains (or would but for his service 
maintain) a bona fide family relationship 
in his home; 

(b) Has on the date of enactment of this 
act any person wholly dependent upon him 
for support; 
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(c) Has attained on the date of enactment 
of this act or shall hereafter attain the age 
of 26 years; 

(d) Has been officially credited with par- 
ticipating in combat service during the 
period beginning December 7, 1941, and end- 
ing September 2, 1945; or 

(e) Has performed active service outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
or in Alaska for 6 months, and ending Sep- 
tember 2, 1945. 

This section shall not apply to members 
of the Regular Military and Naval Establish- 
ments. 

Sec. 2. Not later than 6 months after Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, all persons serving with the 
forces of occupation maintained by the 
United States in either the European or 
Pacific area shall be members of the Regular 
Military and Naval Establishments. 


H. R. 4106 reads as follows: 

A bill to stop induction under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended 
Be it enacted, etc., That after the date of 

enactment of this act no person shall be in- 

ducted for training and service under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL] be permitted to address the 
House tomorrow for 30 minutes after the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


OUR GI’S ABROAD AND THE BRETTON 
WOODS AGREEMENT 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have listened to two very fine speeches 
here, one by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. CHELF].: I undertook to say so 
a few minutes ago. I am sure all of us 
have benefited by the remarks that these 
gentlemen have made. The other talk 
to which I was privileged to listen was 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. I found that highly interest- 
ing because there was a lot of propa- 
ganda carried on to have this Congress 
pass the Bretton Woods agreement and 
pass it promptly. We were assured that 
the salvation of the world would be guar- 
anteed when that was done. I want to 
say the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] indicated that 
some of us*may have been fooled very, 
very much when the time came to act 
on that measure. I was really amazed at 
the statements that he had to make. I 
hope that every Member who was not 
present and did not have an opportunity 
to hear the discourse of the gentleman 
from New York concerning the way that 
Great Britain is trying to have this coun- 
try continue to act as Santa Claus will 
read his challenging remarks. I am sure 
the statements he made are true. I 
would make the very mild suggestion to 
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those in authority that they had better 
tell the people in the European theater, 
the Far East, and other-.war theaters 
that this war is over; that the United 
States of America in full measure has 
done everything she could to win the 
war, and that the time has passed when 
other countries, Allies or otherwise, can 
expect the American people to act as 
Santa Claus in the future as this coun- 
try has always acted in the past. 

I do not mean to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that we should not extend sympathy and 
that we should not extend relief to the 
suffering people and to the unfortunate 
people across the water in the European 
area and in those other countries. Cer- 
tainly we should do all we can do. But, 
while we are doing that, and while we are 
listening to the voices of the “‘do-good- 
ers,” those people who would give 
America away in order to make some- 
body else happy, and forget all about 
the American people, the problems in 
this country, the problems of our peo- 
ple, and the numerous things that take 
place here to make life a burden to many 
of the American people, we should say 
to those “do-gooders” who forget all 
those things: You had better begin to 
give consideration to the fact that the 
American people want to live their own 
way of life. They want to preserve and 
protect their own economy. They do 
not want to give away our own resources 
or shoulder the burdens of the rest of the 
world. Great Britain take notice. Our 
people do not want to interfere in the 
lives and habits and economies of other 
people who have different standards of 
life, different ways of living, different 
problems which require solution, different 
from the problems that confront the 
American people.” 

So I say, read the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER}, 
and then ask yourselves the question if 
we had not better examine all these legis- 
lative proposals very, very carefully. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. PITTENGER] 
has expired. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CERTAIN HARBORS IN 
THE INTEREST OF COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4083) authorizing the improve- 
ment of certain harbors in the interest 
of commerce and navigation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following 
works of improvement for navigation are 
hereby adopted and authorized, to be prose- 
cuted under the direction of the Secretary 
of War and supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, in accordance with the plans recom- 
mended in the reports hereinafter desig- 
nated and subject to the conditions set forth 
in said documents, and also subject to the 
proviso in section 2 of the River and Harbor 
Act approved March 2, 1945, relating to the 
time when appropriations shall be made for 
the prosecution of the projects adopted in 
said act: 
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Savannah Harbor, Ga., in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document 
No. 227, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session: 

Two Harbors (Agate Bay Harbor), Minn., in 
accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 805, | Seventy-eighth 

* Congress, second session. 


The bill was ordered to be engrosseq 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the disposition of all busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s table and any other 
special orders, my colleague the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Luce) 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

8.397. An act to provide for the presenta- 
tion of medals to members of the United 
States Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41; and 

8.1045. An act to provide for pay and 
allowances and transportation and subsist- 
ence of personnel discharged or released from 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
because of under age at the time of enlist- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, September 20, 1945, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Thursday, September 20, 1945, 
Subcommittee No. III of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will continue the hear- 
ings on H. R. 2357, to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730), 
as amended. The hearing will be held 
in room 346, House Office Building, and 
will begin at 10 a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments will hold a 
hearing at 10 o’clock a. m., on Tuesday, 
September 25, 1945, on H. R. 2202, in 
room 362, Old House Office Building. 

' COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 

AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a_ public 
hearing Thursday, September 27, 1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1751, to au- 
thorize the course of instruction at the 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy to be given to not exceeding 20 per- 
sons at a time from the American Re- 

« publics, other than the United States. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


682. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the Nationality Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

683. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

684. A letter from the Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Farm Credit 
Administration covering its operations for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945 (H. Doc. 
No. 268); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and ordered to be printed. 

685. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a survey entitled “The Alumi- 
num Industry”; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 4103. A bill reducing 
certain appropriations available in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 960). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. R. 4124. A bill to provide for approval of 
the United States-Canadian agreement dated 
March 19, 1941, for the improvement of the 
jreat Lakes+St. Lawrence Basin, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 4125. A bill to provide for the dis- 
charge or release from active duty of certain 
members of the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H. R. 4126. A bill to stop for 90 days induc- 
tions under the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, and require cer- 
tain surveys by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4127. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Postmaster General 
to adjust certain claims of postmasters for 
loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoid- 
able casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H.R. 4128. A bill to provide for the coin- 
age of a 3-cent piece; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H.R. 4129, A bill to provide for reorganiz- 
ing agencies of the Government, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H.R. 4130. A bill to increase the minimum 
wage rate under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 to 65 cents an hour; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H.R.4131. A bill designating the 2d day 
of September in each year as Victory Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R. 4132. A bill to provide for the dis- 
charge or release from active duty of those 
members of the armed forces desiring to re- 
sume their education or training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4133. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to aid reconversion and stimulate 
employment of younger persons by encourag- 
ing older employees to retire; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. R. 4134. A bill to amend section 200 of 
Public Law 844, Seventy-fourth Congress, as 
amended, to provide space at the central and 
field offices of the Veterans’ Administration 
for paid full-time representatives of organi- 
zations, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McGLINCHEY: 

H.R. 4135. A bill to provide for the dis- 
charge of fathers; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution to establish 
the Peace Division in the Department of State 
with an Assistant Secretary of State for 
Peace at the head thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of the 
Army George C. Marshall, and the members 
of the Army of the United States, who have 
fought under his direction during the wars; 
and providing that the President of the 
United States shall cause a medal to be 
struck to be presented to General Marshall 
in the mame of the people of the United 
States of America; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGLINCHEY: 

H. J. Res. 244. Joint resolution to provide 
for the discharge of members of the armed 
forces who have served 18 months overseas 
and those who have had three consecutive 
years of service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 4136. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States .o award a Congressional 
Medal of Honor to Maj, Gen. Claire Lee Chen- 
nault of the Army of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 4137. A bill for the relief of Olympia 

F. Kern; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4138. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Gordon; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4139. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Noonan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VORYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 4140. A bill for the relief of Matt E. 

Saylor; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 4141. A bili for the relief of Piombo 

Bros. & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ZIMMERMAN: 

H. R. 4142. A bill for the relief of Johnnie 

V. Nations; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1174. By Mr. GEELAN: Resolution adopted 
by the Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New Haven, Conn., urging immediate con- 
gressional adoption of a reconversion and 
postwar program; the passage of the Murray- 
“Wagner full employment bill; the Kilgore 


emergency unemployment compensation bill; 
the Wagner-Murray health and social secu- 
rity program; a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Committee; and liberalization of the 
GI bill of rights; also, the maintenance and 
more rigid enforcement of price and rent 
control until goods which are now scarce be- 
come adequate in supply; a reduction of 
taxes on lower incomes; inauguration of a 
national program of low-cost housing and 
public works. Resolution submitted by 
Charles Henchel, city clerk; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1175. By Mr. IZAC: Petition to Members of 
United States Congress of both Senate and 
House of Representatives from citizens of 
San Diego, Calif., to pay tribute to veterans 
of the Civil War and to honor our new heroes 
who gave their lives for our country by vot- 
ing for the purchase of Temple Heights as 
set forth in House bill 2210 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 35; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


SENATE 


THuursbay, SEPTEMBER 20, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, who commandest the morning, 
into whose merciful and guiding hand we 
commit our wills and our work in confi- 
dence and calm, open our ears, we be- 
seech Thee, to hear the call of far hori- 
zons and the stirring trumpets of chal- 
lenge sounding the advance to a new era 
for mankind. Make us alive and alert to 
the spiritual values which underlie all 
the struggle of these epic days. With a 
sense of empty futility, we confess our 
utter inability to save our souls and our 
world by our own lifting. 

In these exhausting days, replenish the 
secret springs of our parched hearts with 
the water of life, expand our understand- 
ing and our sympathy until the whole 
earth is our fatherland and all humanity 
our care. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Wednesday, September 19, 
1945, was dispensed with, and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 520. An act to facilitate settlement 
of returning veterans on farms in projects 
constructed, operated, and maintained by 
the Bureau of Reclamation; and 

H.R. 4083. An act authorizing the im- 
provement of certain harbors in the interest 
of commerce and navigation. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S.374. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 29, 1919, entitled “An act to punish the 
transportation of stolen motor vehicles in 
interstate or foreign commerce”; and 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to provide for 
designation of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Crugers-on-Hudson, near Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., as “Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Hospital.” 


RECORDING OF REAL PROPERTY OWNER- 
SHIP AND TRANSFER IN ALASKA 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, before 
the Senator does that I should like to 
have the attention of both the majority 
and minority floor leaders in order that 
I may propose a unanimous-consent re- 
quest and ask permission to have con- 
sidered a bill which relates to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
withhold the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the rea- 
son I am making this rather extraordi- 
nary request is that there is a deadline 
which will expire on the 22d of this 
month, and if the bill is to be passed it 
must be acted upon before that time. 

Briefly, in explanation of the bill, I 
will say that there kas never been a 
system of indexing or recording titles 
in the Territory of Alaska. The Terri- 
torial Legislature at its last session pro- 
vided for such a system, but it also re- 
quested the utilization of the existing 
Federal facilities in the Territory under 
the General Land Office until such time 
as the Territory of Alaska could set up 
its own system. That is briefly what 
the bill proposes. I‘ affects only the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. The Delegate from 
Alaska is very anxious tha: the bill be 
acted upon, and the deadline of 6 
months fixed by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture will expire on the 22d of this month. 
I may say that it is a House bill and has 
passed the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be read by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3686) 
to authorize the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office and the registers of 
the land offices in Alaska to perform 
functions under the Alaska real property 
ownership declaration law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask the 
‘Benator from New Mexico if the bill has 
some with a report from the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs? 

Mr. HATCH. It has been reported by 
the Committee on Public Lands, and it 
is approved and recommended by the 
Department of the Interior, which is in 
charge of the office which will be af- 
fected. The bill will involve no cost to 
the Federal Govel..ment. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being 1.0 objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. * suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Andrews Hart Myers 
Austin Hatch O’Daniel 
Bailey Hawkes Overton 
Ball Hayden Radcliffe 
Barkley Hickenlooper Reed 
Bilbo Hill Robertson 
Bridges Hoey Saltonstall 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Burtcn Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Butler Kilgore Stewart 
Byrd Knowland Taft 
Capehart La Follette ‘Taylor 
Capper Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Carville Lucas Thomas, Utah 

. Chandler McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Tunnell 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Ellender Maybank Wherry 

, Ferguson e White 
Fulbright Millikin Wiley 
George Mitchell Willis 
Gerry Moore Wilson 
Green Morse Young 
Guffey Murdock 


Mr. HILL. The Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. GLAss] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi {[Mr. EASTLAND] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Wyoming 
{[Mr. O’MAHONEY], the Senator from 
Georgia |Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS] are ab- 
sent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is detained on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
South Dakota |Mr. BUSHFIELD] and the 
Senator from Idaho |[Mr, THOMas] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine |[Mr. BREw- 
STER], the Senator from -Illinois |Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Buck], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. REVERCOMB] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eigh- 
ty-three Senators having answered to 


- their names, a quorum is present. 


MEMORIAL’TO FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
ReEcorp a resolution in the form of a 
memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
drafted by Mrs. Jesse Andrews, commit- 
teewoman from the Sixteenth Senatorial 
District of the Texas Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee and adopted at the meet- 
ing of the Texas Democratic Executive 
Committee held in Austin, Tex., August 
18, 1945. : 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


There is an aristocracy of democracy. It 
was from this aristocracy of democracy that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt came forth. 

All truly great men are aristocrats. They 
are nobly born. Indeed, they are born of 
spirit. Really great men are humble men, 
and their rare gifts and talents do not set 
them apart from their fellows; rather, have 
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they learned to find their own in another's 
good. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was one of 
this world’s truly great and noble men. : 

During 12 soul-trying years our brave 
captain was seeking to build an ever stronger 
and stronger bulwark of American democracy 
He knew he must follow the way of progress 
that a changing world and a fast growing 
Nation demanded. 

Some of our people were unwilling ang 
afraid to travel uncharted seas but our cap- 
tain steered us through dark and turbulent 
waters into calm seas and a safe haven. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt early learned 
to listen and listening he heard the heart 
beat of humanity. Every man was his 
brother, and he called all men “My friends.” 

We who knew the real measure of this true 
‘over of democracy take comfort in the 
thought that Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 
ceaseless labors for the “forgotten man” in 
our own and every land were fitting him to 
dwell in the company of those immortals— 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson— 
who before him had dedicated their lives to 
the mighty tasks of this great Nation of 
free people. 

America’s great war President was a truly 
devout man—a firm believer in prayer. His 
D-day prayer for his country's fighting men 
on land and sea, like Lincoln’s address at 
Gettysburg, will be remembered for all time. 

Because he was a God-loving man Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt loved his brother also. 

- With deep human understanding hope kin- 
dled in his breast and grew ever brighter 
and brighter as he worked for the liberation 
of oppressed peoples wherever they might be 
in the world. 

His body encased in steel, enduring great 
suffering with patience, fortitude, and a 
joyous heart, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
America’s stanch advocate of peace, held to 
his high purpose with little thought that 
he was spending himself. 

It is written: “Rest is not quitting the 
busy career. Rest is the fitting of self to 
its sphere.” Franklin Delano Roosevelt's life 
and work fitted him for immortality and 
our gallant leader has now entered into his 
perfect rest. 

Whereas our beloved Commander in Chief 
has passed beyond our mortal sight and the 
“kindly light” of a tender loving Father has 
gently led him through the gloom and into 
the glorious company of the immortals: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of this ex- 
ecutive committee who loved him and now 
mourn for him, join with the lovers of peace 
in our own and every land to bless the name 
of America’s great builder of peace and God's 
noble son, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S.1129. A bill for the relief of Willie H. 
Johnson; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
569); 

S. 1231. A bill for the relief of Paul E. Tacy; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 573); 

H R. 1089. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Cantalupo; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
570); 

H.R. 1849. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ora 
R. Hutchinson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 574); 

H.R. 2645. A bill for the relief of Florida 
Rhone Burch; with amendments (Rept. No. 
571); and 

H.R. 2787. A bill for the relief of Clara 
Black; with amendments (Rept. No. 572). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

§.801. A bill for the relief of Joseph A. 
Hannon; with amendments (Rept. No. 575); 
and 
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H.R. 2317. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia M. Kiser; without amendment (Rept. 
Jo. 576). 

"ty bar. O'DANIEL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

s.779. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alan 
Sells and the estate of Alan Sells; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 577); 

H.R. 213. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
C. Stone; without amendment (Rept. No. 
578); and 

H.R. 3031. A bill for the relief of August 
Svelund; without amendment (Rept. No. 
79). 

. By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 1629. A bill for the relief of Michael 
C. Donatell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
580); and 

H.R.1958. A bill for the relief of L. A. 
Williams; without amendment (Rept. No. 
581). 

REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION—MINORITY VIEWS (PT. Il OF 
REPT. NO. 565) 


Mr. GUFFEY,. Mr. President, I have 
prepared minority views in connection 
with the pending bill (S. 1274) to amend 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 to provide for an orderly 
transition from a war to a peacetime 
economy through supplementation of 
unemployment compensation payable 
under State laws, and for other purposes. 
Unfortunately, they were not filed. I 
now ask unanimous consent to submit 
them and that they be printed together 
with a technical supplement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out cbjection, the minority views sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Pennsy!- 
vania will be received and printed as 
requested. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 1415. A bill to increase the rates of 
Compensation of officers and employees of 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1416. A bill for the relief of Sherman W. 

White; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

8.1417. A bill to protect trade-mark own- 
ers, producers, distributors, and the general 
public in the District of Columbia against 
injurious and uneconomic practices in the 
distribution of competitive commodities 
bearing a distinguishing trade-name, brand, 
or name, through the use of voluntary con- 
tracts establishing minimum resale prices 
and providing for refusal to sell unless such 
minimum resale prices are observed; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

S. 1418. A bill to authorize the payment of 
Certain sums to jobbers in connection with 
their logging of timber for the Menominee 


Indians on the Menominee Reservation dur- 
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ing the logging season 1934-35; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

(Mr. McManHon (for himself, Mr. Haypen, 
Mr. THomas of Utah, and Mr. TUNNELL) in- 
troduced Senate bill 1419, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1420. A bill to facilitate further the dis- 
position of prizes captured by the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION OF 
LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill which seeks to 
reduce industrial strife between manage- 
ment and labor by the extension and 
strengthening of the principles of free 
collective bargaining and the voluntary 
mediation and arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. I am happy to say that I have the 
honor to be joined in the introduction of 
this bill by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ators from Arizona |Mr. HaypEen], Utah 
{Mr. THomas], and Delaware | Mr. Tun- 
NELL]. I think this morning’s newspa- 
per, with its stories of impending strikes 
in the auto industry, makes clear the 
importance of the question dealt with by 
this bill. Clearly, Congress must make 
sure it has provided every possible aid 
in the settlement of labor-management 
disputes without imposing a strait-jacket 
equally abhorrent to labor and manage- 
ment. Were this bill in effect today, and 
the means it provides for the settlement 
of disputes were available now, I would 
expect and hope that the Detrcit strike 
situation would not have its present ser- 
ious potentialities. . 

It was because I saw such disputes in 
the offing as that in the auto industry 
that I began the intensive study of this 
question last spring. The bill which we 
have introduced grew out of a series of 
discussions with leading governmental, 
labor, and management officials. In the 
several weeks prior to the adjournment 
of the Senate I had thorough discussions 
of the problems of industrial relations 
with George Taylor, chairman of the 
War Labor Board, with the members of 
the National Labor Relations Board, with 
the officials of the War Production 
Board’s Labor Division, with Frances 
Perkins when she was still Secretary of 
Labor, with Paul McNutt, chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, with 
William Green, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and with Ira Mosher, of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Philip Murray, of the CIO, and 
Eric Johnston, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, were invited to these discussions 
but were unable to attend. These dis- 
cussions were held as executive hearings 
before a Subcommittee on Labor Man- 
agement Relations of the Senate Small 
Business Committee. They were held as 
closed sessions because I felt that this 
problem needed quiet study and reflec- 
tion—that if agreement were to be 
achieved it could best be done in infor- 
mal discussions rather than in open hear- 
ings where the participants would be 
considering carefully the public positions 
they were assuming. 

Nothing of a revolutionarily new na- 
ture will be found in this bill. It does 
not seek te achieve the utopia of indus- 
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trial peace overnight. It does not estab- 
lish a totalitarian framework of com- 
pulsions within which to bury the Ameri- 
can traditions of freedom cherished by 
labor and management alike. 

The first principle of the bill which we 
have introduced is that the vast majority 
of labor disputes can be settled through 
the free exercise of collective bargaining. 
Nothing should be done which would im- 
pede this process and force disputes into 
bureaucratic channels for settlement. 
The docket of the War Labor Board, 
piled high with an accumulating load of 
unsettled disputes, should serve as a 
warning to us of the dangers of a too 
rigid government machinery replacing 
free collective bargaining. Therefore, 
the bill which we have proposed intro- 
duces no new hurdles to labor-manage- 
ment agreement, and assumes that the 
vast majority of the disputes which arise 
will be settled through the agreement of 
the parties without recourse to strikes or 
lockouts. 

But the bill does ‘eave to chance alone 
the settlement of that minority of dis- 
putes which threaten to flame into pro- 
longed strikes or lock-outs. Rather it 
establishes a Division of Mediation and 
Conciliation in the Department of Labor, 
where it properly belongs, to use its of- 
fices in the conciliation and mediation 
of labor-management disputes. Our bill 
would elevate the United States Con- 
ciliation Service to a new dignity and 
emphasize its importance as a major 
function of the Department of Labor. 
As a further step in this direction, the 
bill transfers the experts of the War La- 
bor Board Disputes Division to the Divi- 
sion of Conciliation -and Mediation, 
thereby salvaging in the interests of 
postwar harmony the splendid experi- 
ence gained in the settlement of wartime 
disputes. Moreover, the bill frees the 
Department of Labor from .the salary 
restrictions of the Classification Act in 
the hiring of expert conciliators and 
mediators. The salaries paid concili- 
ators should be high enough to attract 
personnel capable of dealing effectively 
on a basis of mutual respect with ex- 
ecutives of billion-dollar corporations 
and leaders of powerful national unions. 
Penny pinching which may impair the 
Government’s ability to settle strikes 
and lock-outs and thereby lose millions 
in purchasing power is false economy of 
the worst kind. This bill provides the 
basis for a strong Division of Conciliation 
and Mediation capable of aiding the par- 
ties to settle many disputes. 

However, many disputes cannot be 
settled by the techniques of conciliation 
and mediation. Accordingly, the bill 
provides for the .establishment of a 
United States Board of Arbitration, 
whose services will be available whenever 
both parties to a dispute find it desirable 
to submit their case. In many instances, 
conciliation and mediation will reduce 
the area of conflict to one or two points 
which can then be referred to this Board 
by the voluntary action of the disputants 
for final settlement. 

No shotgun marriages between labor 
and management are provided by this 
bill. However, once there has been a 
voluntary marriage through voluntary 
arbitration, there is no provision for easy 
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divorce. Arbitration is to be followed 
through for better or for worse, and the 
arbitration boards’ awards will have the 
force of law. 

This board of arbitration will have the 
prestige incident to Presidential ap- 
pointment and Senate confirmation of 
its members. I think that will assure 
the appointment of prominent citizens 
of unquestioned objectivity and fairness. 
The board is to be given the power to 
establish a roster of arbitrators, so that 
the board or the disputants may choose 
nm.en familiar with the industrial prob- 
lems of the locality in which the dispute 
arises. 

‘fhe board will be an independent 
agency, thereby assuring judicial ob- 
jectivity; and it will be housed in the 

epartment of Labor, thereby encourag- 
ing close cooperation with labor policies 
formulated by the Secretary of Labor. 
The Division of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion and other bureaus of the Labor De- 
partment will cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of background material for the use 
of this board in its arbitration decisions. 
The Division of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion and the United States Board of Ar- 
bitration will be the only avenues for the 
settlement of disputes in which the 
Federal Government is interested. 

The enactment of this bill will mean 
the end of special channels for particu- 
lar disputes, the end of random inter- 
vention by officers of the Government 
outside the Department of Labor. I 
feel that many disputes which might 
otherwise result in strikes or lock-outs 
either will be settled through the process 
of conciliation and mediation or will be 
voluntarily submitted to the board of 
arbitration or to one of its panels estab- 
lished under this bill. After all, neither 
workers nor management deliberately 
seek the economic loss associated with a 
prolonged. strike or lock-out. Proof of 
this is the steady trend toward increas- 
ing acceptance of arbitration as the last 
step in the settlement of grievances or 
disputes relative to the interpretation of 
a contract. This type of arbitration is 
the fruit of sound agreement between 
labor and management which develops 
with the passage of time and the growth 
of mutual confidence. In the past, such 
voluntarily-agreed-to, compulsory arbi- 
trations of grievances and disputes aris- 
ing in the course of a contract were 
found in a minority of cases. However, 
a recent Labor Department study of 1,254 
contracts in 14 important industries re- 
vealed that three out of every four union 
agreements provide for arbitration as the 
last step in the grievance machinery. 
Over 90 percent of such agreements pro- 
viding for arbitration specify that it may 
be invoked at the request of either party. 

This trend toward the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of arbitration might be reversed 
if we tried to hasten the process of en- 
acting laws requiring compulsory arbi- 
traiion. If Congress provides adequate 
means for voluntary settlement of labor 
disputes, it will have done its part. 

Finally, the bill empowers the President 
to appoint boards of inquiry to hold 
hearings on disputes which vitally affect 
the public interest. The bill makes it 
plain that this should not include any 
effort to halt the dispute or to interfere 
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with any steps undertaken by either of 
the parties. The hearings provided for 
by this section of the bill could quite 
possibly be held in the middle of a strike. 
The objective of these hearings would be 
solely to provide a public forum, so that 
the factual argument of each side would 
be available to the public. After all, a 
prolonged strike either succeeds or fails 
on the basis of the public support it com- 
mands. Certainly, it is no invasion of the 
Bill of Rights to require both parties to 
come in and tell their stories. 

On August 1, in a speech before the 
Senate, I summarized what I had learned 
from conferences with officials of labor, 
management, and Government, and I in- 
dicated that the bill which we have intro- 
duced today would be forthcoming when 
the Senate reconvened. However, I knew 
at that time and I know now that legis- 
lation is not an adequate substitute for 
agreement between labor and manage- 
ment. At that time, in speaking with ref- 
erence to the problem of postwar indus- 
trial peace, I said the following: 

I am sure that industrial peace must grow 
out of agreement between labor and manage- 
ment. Certainly, our leading industrialists 
and labor leaders hope with equal force for 
the postwar expansion of our country’s em- 
ployment opportunities. This desire has had 
concrete expression recently in the labor- 
management charter signed by Eric Johnston, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and by the 
presidents of two great houses of labor— 
William Green, of the A. F. of L., and Philip 
Murray, of the CIO. Along that road lies 
our hope of industrial peace. 

I think that the experience of the San 
Francisco Charter provides us with a valu- 
able guide to the solution of the problems of 
industrial relations. The San Francisco 
Charter did not spring full blown from the 
brow of some disinterested expert. Rather, it 
was born from the iron necessity of agree- 
ment and compromise between the Allies. It 
was a product of a meeting of minds of men 
from 50 nations with many vital and fre- 
quently conflicting interests. In the same 
way, I believe that-there is no simple and pat 
solution for the problems of industrial peace. 


Certainly, Mr. President, the best way 
to achieve the agreement between labor 
and management which I referred to on 
August 1 is a conference of labor and 
management. I was, therefore, glad to 
learn on the following day that Secretary 
Schwellenbach had agreed to the desira- 
bility of such a conference. I feel sure 
that our hopes for industrial peace must 
rest on the free agreement which labor 
and management achieve at such a con- 
ference. I believe the bill we have intro- 
duced forms a basis for such agreement, 
insofar as it can be encompassed in leg- 
islation on labor disputes. However, I 
think it is also clear that this confer- 
ence must deal with other subjects than 
the mechanics for the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes if it is to be successful. 
No machinery, however well contrived, 
and no strait-jacket which we might seek 
to impose on labor and management, can 
avert industrial strife in the absence of 
agreement on the necessary measures to 
preserve consumer incomes and pave the 
way for national prosperity. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1419) to protect interstate and foreign 
commerce by providing means for the 
prompt and orderly settlement of con- 
troversies between employers and em- 
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ployees, and for other purposes, intro. 
duced by Mr. McManon (for himself, Mr, 
Hayvden, Mr. Tuomas of Utah, and Mr, 
TUNNELL), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 520. An act to facilitate settlement of 
returning veterans on farms in projects con- 
structed, operated, and maintained by the 
Bureau of Reclamation; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 4083. An act authorizing the improve- 
ment of certain harbors in the interest of 
commerce and navigation; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


-MONSIGNOR RYAN 
|Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
made by the late Monsignor Ryan on the 
subject of fair-employment practices, an 
article by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, and 
an editorial from the Washington Post en- 


titled “Monsignor Ryan,” which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES AND THE 
SERVICEMAN 
|Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from a 
soldier, Mr. Herschel Laskowitz, of Fargo, 
N. Dak., which appears in the Appendix.| 


RETIREMENT OF COL. EDWIN N. HARDY, 
UNITED STATES ARMY—EDITORIAL 
FROM BISBEE (ARIZ.) DAILY REVIEW 
[Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 

torial entitled “Colonel Hardy Retires,” pub- 
lished in the Bisbee (Ariz.) Daily Review of 


September 4, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


PRAYERS FOR A JUST WAGE FOR ALL— 
EDITORIAL FROM MADISON (WIS.) CAP- 
ITAL TIMES 
{[Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 

torial entitled “Prayers for a Just Wage for 

All,” published in the Madison (Wis.) Capi- 

tal Times, which appears in the Appendix.| 

INFORMATION SOUGHT BY AMERICAN 
CITIZENS OF RELATIVES IN GERMANY— 
LETTER FROM VAL J. PETER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, at this point of my remarks, 
a letter written to the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives by Hon. Val J. Peter, of Omaha, 
Nebr., an outstanding, fearless, patriotic 
publisher, dealing with a question which 
is of tremendously vital concern to every 
American citizen of German descent who 
has relatives in Germany. I hope that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will take 
immediate steps to end this almost un- 
believable situation, and I commend Mr. 
Peter for bringing it to our attention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

To the Honorable Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States: 

Dear Sirs: Our newspaper in recent weeks 
has received a great number of inquiries from 
subscribers and others desiring to obtain in- 
formation as to whether their parents, brotl- 
ers and sisters, or other relatives in Germany 
have survived the war. Most of these Ame!!- 
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can citizens have sons in the United States 
Army and a good number of them have fought 
throughout the entire European war and are 
now stationed in Germany. 

As you are aware, Treasury Department 
regulations pertaining to communications 
with the enemy continue to prohibit all com- 
munications to residents of Germany. 

Termination of our so-called nonfrater- 
nization policy as regards our occupying 
forces now permits members of our Army to 
visit German towns—where our boys look 
for their missing relatives. Army censorship 
seems to entirely approve a soldier writing 
his father, “I visited such-and-such a town 
and saw Grandma. She is alive but quite 
sick,” which is the first word received by a 
worried American citizen that his old mother 
is still on earth. The father in his anxiety 
over the welfare of his mother decides to 
write to the son as follows: “1 enclose $25 for 
Mother. See that she gets medical attention 
or gets into a hospital and let me know.” 
* * * As hestarts to write he realizes that 
he has run into a stone wall of Treasury regu- 
lations which prohibits him under penalty 
of $10,000 fine and 10 years imprisonment 


. from thus writing his son and from enclosing 


the money * * * for that would be “trad- 
ing with the enemy.” If his GI son writes 
that he has visited such-and-such a town and 
“I could find no trace of Grandma (or Uncle 
Louie)” the anxious father or mother, as 
the case might be, is again up against the 
noncommunication section of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act which prohibits him 
from writing to his son suggesting persons 
in Germany he should contact, who might 
know something regarding the whereabouts 
of the particular missing relative. If under 
the circumstances the father does write as 
set out above, both he and his son do so in 
violation of the act, for his son acts as his 
agent. Of course, any American citizen who 
attempts to write his mother or other rela- 
tive or any person directly or through friends 
in neutral countries also violates the act. 
This is a situation that calls for immediate 
corrective measures. 

There are some 10,000,000 American citizens 
who have relatives in Germany. These 10,- 
000,000 have heretofore set an unprecedented 
and unexcelled record of loyalty and devo- 
tion to our country throughout the long 
years of war against the country of their 
forebears. Regardless of what regard indi- 
vidual policy makers of the Treasury De- 
partment may have toward the people of 
defeated Germany, the interests of American 
citizens should be the sole consideration now 
that the need for such restrictions, which 
were imposed solely for the defense of our 
country and for the successful prosecution 
of the war, no longer exists. The failure to 
now permit communications for a nonpoliti- 
cal and noncommercial nature is a punish- 
ment not of the German people but an im- 
proper and unwarranted punishment of 
American citizens. 

During the past 6 months the Treasury De- 
partment has issued general licenses permit- 
ting communications of a noncommercial na- 
ture and permitting the sending of “support 
money” to all European countries, including 
all our former European enemies except Ger- 
many. There is no reason why a general 
license cannot be granted now by the Treas- 
ury Department permitting American citi- 
zens to ascertain facts regarding their rela- 
tives in Germany and restoring to them their 
human family rights to alleviate the. suffer- 
ing of their parents and relatives by permit- 
ting the sending of “support money.” 

Your good offices in personally contacting 
Mr. Fred Vinson, Secretary of the Treasury, 
to the end that this distorted situation be 
terminated immediately will be in the service 
not only of those with kin in Germany but of 
the entire American people, whose tolerance 
of others and principles of fair play have 
demonstrated to the world the solidarity and 
Complete loyalty of all the American people, 


one to another, and to their Government 
during these terrible war years. 

We would like to publish the results of 
your efforts on behalf of your many con- 
stituents directly interested in this matter 
and will appreciate being informed of any 
representations or steps taken in this regard. 

Very truly yours, 
Vau J. Peter, Publisher. 


CRITICISM OF BOOK STRANGE FRUIT 
AND OPINION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, although 
much damage has already been done, I 
want to join with the decent people of 
America in congratulating the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court on a 
recent opinion upholding the conviction 
of a Cambridge book-store proprietor for 
selling Strange Fruit, by that strange- 
minded lady of the deep South, Miss 
Lillian Smith. 

It is regrettable that hundreds of 
thousands and perhaps millions of the 
pure-minded white people of America— 
men, women, boys, and girls—have 
already been polluted and corrupted by 
the reading of this dirty and obscene 
book, which is an indictment against the 
South, a gross misrepresentation of facts, 
and a puny attempt to integrate the 
American Negro into the social life of 
the white people. The only other book 
which is worse is Black Boy, by Richard 
Wright, a Negro who is living in New 
York with a white wife. 

Of course, it is a well-known fact that 
Miss Lillian Smith, the author of Strange 
Fruit, is the idol—the pin-up girl—of 
every Negro organization in the United 
States that is seeking social equality with 
the white race. With a few exceptions 
the right-minded, the straight-thinking, 
and decent-minded white people of 
America who have any regard for the 
integrity of the blood of the white race 
have absolutely no respect for her. 

I ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
portion of the opinion of the court in 
this instance, as reported from Boston on 
September 17 by the special reporter to 
the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

GUILT AFFIRMED IN SALE OF STRANGE FRUIT AS 
BAY STATE HIGH COURT DEEMS IT OBSCENE 
Boston, September 17.—Declaring that 

Strange Fruit, the novel of racial conditions 

in the South by Lillian Smith, could be found 

to be obscene, indecent, and impure, the 

Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court up- 

held today the conviction of a Cambridge 

book store proprietor for selling the book. 

In a dissenting opinion, Justice Henry T. 
Lummons asserted that while the majority 
opinion seemed to construe the statute 
rightly, he did not believe the evidence war- 
ranted a finding of guilty. 

“Under normal conditions, I think the 
book could do no substantial harm to the 
morals of youth, for few juveniles would ever 
see it, much less read it,” he stated. 

The opinion of the six other justices up- 
held the action of Judge Edward F. Hanify, 
who found Abraham A. Eisenstadt guilty of 
possessing an obscene book with intent to sell 
and selling an obscene book. He was fined 
$100 on each of the two counts on December 
4. His sale of the novel was made, for a test 
case, in March 1944, to Bernard De Voto, the 
literary critic, in the presence of represent- 
atives of the Civil Liberties Union. 
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In the 17-page majority opinion, written 
by Justice Stanley E. Qua, the court’s ma- 
jority said: 

“Regarding the book as a whole, it is our 
opinion that a fury of honest and reasonable 
men could find beyond a reasonable doubt 
that it contains much that even in this post- 
Victorian era would tend to promote lasciv- 
ious thoughts and to arouse lustful desire 
in the minds of substantial numbers of the 
public into whose hands this book, obviously 
intended for sale, is likely to fall.” 

The majority further stated that “the mat- 
ter which could be found objectionable is 
not necessary to convey any sincere message 
the book may contain and is of such char- 
acter and so pervades the work as to give 
the whole a licentious quality calculated to 
produce the harm which the statute was 
intended to prevent.” 

For the same reasons, the majority said, an 
honest and reasonable judge and jury could 
find that the book “manifestly tends to cor- 
rupt the morals of youth,” the words of the 
statute. 


RELEASE OF MEMBERS OF ‘THE ARMED 
FORCES—LETTER FROM OMAHA SERV- 
ICEMAN IN GERMANY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks a photostated copy 
of a letter from an Omaha serviceman 
who is now in Germany. It expresses the 
views of a great number who are still in 
service abroad. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hor, Germany, September 7, 1945. 

Dear DapD AND GANG: Received a few letters 
from you yesterday, so will now take time 
to put a few lines together. 

I suppose the main item is, when I'm 
coming home. To tell you the truth I don’t 
have the slightest idea. It may be this year 
or next, but you can actually quote me—I 
don’t know. 

Everybody in the outfit with 85 points or 
more has been transferred out and most of 
them have gone home, but there are 38 of 
us who are still here and looks like we will 
be for a long time. 

I still have 96 points but that don’t mean 
a damn thing. If I don’t get out of here this 
month I’m going to write to Washington for 
an investigation as they have taken men 
home in our outfit with 88 points, who flew 
home. But I still sit here and have been 
working every day. Our big loud-mouth 
colonel doesn’t want to see anyone go home. 

There have been plenty of new ratings in 
the unit, but me and two other fellows didn’t 
get one because we told the colonel we 
didn’t care if he stayed over here for 5 years, 
we wanted to go home. So to make a long 
story short everyone got promoted a grade 
but three of us. They made a Pfc a T/Sat. 
So you can see where I stand in the stink- 
ing outfit. I didn’t like the outfit when I 
came in it and still don’t but that is beside 
the point. I want to come home, but they 
won't let me. 

They talk about 85 points coming home 
soon; sure hope they do, but I’ve seen too 
much stuff going on to count on it. : 

If they were going to g~ by the point sys- 
tem, all well and good, but I had 96 points 
on May 12 and still don’t know when my 
turn to go home will come. And have 
talked with fellows with 74, 75, and 76 points, 
who were going to the States in a few days. 
This point system is a lot of bologna. The 
38 fellows who are left are really blowing 
their tops. Can’t blame them a bit. Sure 
wish someone would look into that. 

Would like to see my Congressman in per- 
son for about 15 minutes, I'd sure tell him 
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about this point system. Or particularly, 
our outfit, where points don’t mean a thing. 

The colonel is holding us back, but can’t 
find out why, can you? 

For your information Dad, I’ve seen service 
in England, Africa, Sicily, Italy, France, 
Germany, and Austria, with a total of 37 
months overseas, four battle stars and a 
bronze star, and still can’t get home, what 
the hell is going on? Sure wish someone 
would tell me. 

I still say it is not fair. 

The fellows who are stuck with me have 
the same thing, and we are all going to find 
out why, if we aren’t on our way by the 25 
of this month. 

Well, Dad; that is all for now so I hope to 
see you this year, I will remain 

Your loving: son, 
BILL, 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1274) to amend the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, to provide for an orderly transition 
from a war to a peacetime economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] to strike out all after line 2, 
on page 24, down to and including line 4, 
on page 25, relating to transportation 
allowances. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 24, after line 2, it 
is proposed to strike out the following: 

TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 708. In order to assist individuals who 
have been engaged in activities essential to 
the national defense or to the war effort at 
places away from their former homes, and 
who have left their homes since December 7, 
1941, to engage in such activities, to return 
to their former homes, or to go to places 
where employment is available, the Director, 
subject to regulations and limitations pie- 
scribed by him, is authorized to pay a part 
or all of the cost of transportation, includ- 
ing transportation of dependents, for any 
such individual (1) back to his former home, 
if within the United States, or (2) if the 
Director finds that suitable employment is 
not available to him in the locality where 
he applies for such transportation, to some 
other locality (not farther distant than his 
former home) where the Director finds that 
suitable employment is available for such 
individual: Provided, That the amount paid 
under this section with respect to such trans- 
portation shall not exceed $200 for any one 
worker and his dependents, and shall not 
exceed the amount allowable in the case of 
civilian employees of the United States in 
the Standard Government Travel Regula- 
tions: Provided further, That no such cost 
of transportation shall be paid by the Direc- 
tor for an individual if the employer, former 
employer, or prospective employer of such 
individual has entered into an agreement or 
arrangement under which such transporta- 
tion is provided for. No transportation shail 
be provided under this section after June 30, 
1947. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk another amendment 
which I shall desire to offer after the 
pending amendment has been disposed 
of, in the event the amendment now 
pending does not prevail. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator state: the amendment will be of- 
fered later? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The amendment 
will be offered when the pending amend- 
ment is disposed of, that is in the event 
the pending amendment does not pre- 
vail. 

Mr. President, before discussing di- 
rectly the amendment which I have of- 
fered and which is now pending, I wish 
to take occasion to make some comments 
with respect to the bill asa whole. When 
the original bill was introduced, and be- 
fore the Committee on Finance made the 
substantial amendments it did make, 
or rather substituted for the original bill 
another measure, I could not have sup- 
ported the bill. With the modifications 
which have been made, if the committee 
amendment, as amended, should be 
adopted, then I can give some considera- 
tion to voting for it on final passage. 
I can do that because of the change 
which has been made by simply extend- 
ing the time benefits may be paid, rather 
than not only extending the time but 
increasing the amount to $25 a week. 
I think the changes which have been 
made thus far,.both by the committee 
and by the amendments, adopted on the 
floor yesterday, and also by those rejected 
yesterday by the Senate, have gone a long 
way toward making the measure more 
in keeping with the needs of the coun- 
try, and with what is justified, than was 
the original proposal. 

Mr. President, whether the bill passes 
as now amended, or whether the original 
bill should be enacted, or if the measure 
should be defeated and never become a 
law, I want to point out and express the 
view that the Congress of the United 
‘States is proceeding to encourage and 
plromote unemployment and the neces- 
sity for paying unemployment compen- 
sation, rather than taking the initial 
steps necessary to lessen the amount of 
unemployment and to proceed with 
things of first importance first. I make 
that statement because we keep talking 
about the Government furnishing every 
one a job. It is proposed that we follow 
this measure with a so-called full em- 
ployment bill, a measure which, as I 
read it, says a great deal and actually 
means nothihg except to create an er- 
roneous impression in the minds of the 
people. That is the truth about it. I 
read that bill last night again, and ac- 
tually I cannot see that it accomplishes 
anything except to create another com- 
mittee to work with other committees 
and to make reports to Congress, with- 
out providing any authority or doing 
anything on earth except to hand out a 
lot of soft soap to the country, and make 
people think that the Government is go- 
ing to provide a job for everyone. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. If I understand the pur- 
port of the Senator’s remarks, it is simply 
this, that the so-called full employment 
bill then commits a fraud upon the 
American workman and upon the Ameri- 
can public. Am I correct in my inter- 
pretation? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I have not said that 
any measure commits a fraud. I said the 
full employment bill as originally intro. 
duced is an illusion which is held out to 
the American people, that everyone js 
going to have a job; and actually the bil! 
does nothing to give anyone a job, as I 
interpret it. 

Mr. WILEY. In order to make my po- 
sition clear, let me say that undoubtedly 
the Senator has received a great deal of 
mail from his State, as other Senators 
have from their States, which would im- 
ply that the so-called full employment 
bill provided a sort of a magic formula 
whereby jobs would be created. The 
Senator has said that it does not do that: 
that it gives the impression that it is 
something it is not. I ask if that is not a 
fraud? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator can 
make his own interpretation and use his 
own words. I am not questioning the 
sincerity of anyone who favors the bill, 
but I do question what the result will be, 
and what the bill will actually accom- 
plish. I mention that bill only inci- 
dentally, because if it has any purpose at 
all, and if it is directed at any objective 
that I can see, it is that ultimately the 
Government shall spend money for pub- | 
lic works and other projects of various 
kinds in order to take up the slack in 
employment and provide people jobs, but 
it does nothing concretely to that end 
except authorizes to be done only that 
which is already authorized and can be 
done. The bill winds up by saying that 
it does not authorize any appropriation 
by Congress. Every study it proposes to 
be made and every recommendation it 
proposes that the President may make 
can now be .nade under existing law. 
That is the point I am making with refer- 
ence to the so-called full employment bill. 
I do not want to take the position that 
it is vicious legislation, assuming we are 


. all anxious to see full employment. 


What I say about the full employment 
bill is that if it has any purpose on earth, 
it is to try to create the impression that 
there will be set up the mechanism, if 
possible, to create Government jobs so as 
to take up the slack in employment in 
private industry. 5 

With that in mind as being the ob- 
jective of that bill, and with the unem- 
ployment compensation measure which 
is now before us, I want to call to the 
attention of the Senate, the Congress, and 
the Nation that all that is lacking to 
start to work many of the men to whom 
it is now proposed to pay unemployment 
compensation, is for Congress to make 
appropriations for projects which have 
already been authorized and are today 
awaiting construction. 

Mr. President, in that connection I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the postwar construc- 
tion program of the Corps of Engineers 
in the interest of flood control, naviga- 
tion and related water uses, amounts to 
a total of $3,500,000,000 for projects 
adopted by Congress, for projects which 
have already been authorized by the 
Congress, which have already been ex- 
amined, the economic justification of 
which has been determined, and the 
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merits of which fully established, Fur- 
thermore, the Congress has said they 
ought to be constructed, and has author- 
ized an appropriation for them. $3,500,- 
000,000 worth are already the reserve or 
backlog of public improvements now 
available and awaiting appropriations. 
That is why Iam saying to my colleagues 
that we ought to be making those appro- 
priations and put people to work. 

Mr. President, I care not what kind of 
an unemployment or full employment 
measure Congress may pass; we are not 
going to set up any more worthy projects 
than are the projects which are author- 
ized now in the flood control and the 
river and harbor programs. When I say 
“worthy projects” I mean projects which 
actually contribute something to the 
capital wealth of the Nation, something 
that will mean progress and improvement 
in the development and utilization of the 
natural resources of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am informed by com- 

petent authority that the $3,500,000,000 
.worth of projects of this character al- 
ready approved by Congress would pro- 
duce 1,610,000 man-years of labor in the 
form of direct employment on_ those 
projects. The indirect labor which 
would result from those projects is in- 
calculable. I believe that it is safe to 
say that if we start the projects, make 
the appropriations, and get them under 
way, taking the Nation as a whole, we 
could put to work within the next 12 
months more than 2,000,000 of those who 
are now potential clients on the unem- 
ployment rolls and for whom we are 
undertaking to provide by the pending 
legislation. 

Of course, there are all kinds of people 
in the Nation and in the world; but I 
believe that most of those who are going 
to be placed in the position of drawing 
unemployment compensation would 
rather have a job. I do not mean a leaf- 
raking job, as work under WPA was 
sometimes referred to, but a job in con- 
structive enterprise, in industry, where 
we are building, where we are doing 
something constructive. These projects 
would provide jobs under private enter- 
prise, although they are Government 
projects, financed at Government ex- 
pense, 

The projects to which I refer are 
widely distributed throughout the river 
basins of the United States. They are 
not confined to my section of the coun- 
try, or any other section. There is pos- 
sibly no greater distribution of public 
works than can be found in this program. 
The individual projects fit into compre- 
hensive, integrated plans for the fullest 
ultimate use of the water resources of 
our Nation. We have a job to do as a 
Government to develop our water re- 
sources and our valleys, and to utilize to 
the meximum extent possible within our 
Wisdom the great benefits available to 
us, and the great undeveloped resources 
which we still have. 

I believe that what we ought to be do- 
Ing at this hour is passing appropriation 
bills to set in motion the machinery 
Which would provide jobs for the people 
and keep them off the unemployment 
compensation pay rolls. 





The program includes dams, reser- 
voirs, levees, flood walls,.check dams, 
channel improvements, locks and dams, 
canals, river regulation works, revet- 
ments, breakwaters, and other related 
works. It includes every character of 
river and water development. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I should like to com- 
ment on the statement which the Sena- 
tor has made. There is proposed a Mis- 
souri River development program which 
covers the upper reaches of the Missouri 
River. If that stream were developed, 
not only would desirable jobs be fur- 
nished for returning servicemen, but 
thousands of acres of land would be re- 
claimed. Moreover, such a program 
would, by producing feed in dry years, 
provide stability for that entire western 
area which is subject to drought. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. That is the very thing I am trying 
to emphasize. The expenditure of the 
money which Congress has already de- 
termined may be expended is economi- 
cally justified, because the benefits 
which would be derived from the im- 
provements would be greater than the 
cost to the Federal Government. 

Preparation of detailed plans for post- 
war construction is now in progress for 
projects totaling slightly more than 
$1,500,000,000. That Would produce 690,- 
000 man-years of labor. At the present 
time detailed plans are ready for con- 
struction to be started on projects with 
a total cost of $750,000,000, which would 
produce 345.000 man-years of labor. In 
other words, we could start now with the 
immediate employment of 345,000 people. 
The plans already prepared would give 
work to that many people for the next 
year. By the summer of 1946, this shelf 
of planned projects will be increased to 
a total of $1,150,000,000, an amount 
which would produce 529,000 man-years 
of labor. 

I asked particularly for information 
regarding some streams in my State, and 
two valleys in my State where a number 
of projects are located in which my 
people are particularly interested. 

Let me refer first to the Arkansas 
River Basin. We have heard a great 
deal about the Arkansas River Basin. 
Incidentally, Arkansas is not the only 
State effected by projects authorized in 
that valley. A number of other States 
in that valley would be directly affected. 
I am not sure as to the number of proj- 
ects, but I should say that more than 
half the cost represents projects which 
are located on that stream and its trib- 
utaries outside the State of Arkansas. 
In the Arkansas River Basin, projects 
adopted by Congress for flood control and 
other water uses, for which appropria- 
tions have not as yet been provided, total 
approximately $150,000,000. This would 
provide 69,000 man-years of labor. With 
respect to these projects, plans are now 
ready for construction to be initiated on 
some of them totaling nearly $70,000,000, 
which would provide 32,000 man-years of 
labor. Additional projects, amounting to 
$40,000,000 in this valley and providing 
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18,000 man-years of labor, will be 
planned by the summer of 1946. 

The other valley is the White River 
Basin. Projects adopted by Congress but 
not as yet appropriated for, total $135,- 
000,000. I am speaking now of the val- 
leys in my State. There are others, but 
the two important ones which the Con- 
gress has considered are the ones which 
I have mentioned. We have tried to de- 
velop a program for the projects and 
improvements needed to:take care of 
conditions in the White River Basin. In 
the White River Basin, projects adopted 
by Congress but not as yet apprepriated 
for, total $135,000,,00. This would pro- 
duce 62,000 man-years of labor. The 
cost of the projects now planned and 
ready for construction is slightly more 
than $100,000,000, which would provide 
46,000 man-years of labor. 

Various projects are ready. They are 
planned. The blueprints are made. We 
are ready to go to work to the extent 
indicated by the figures which I have 
given. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out these 
facts because I feel that most of the 
American people, those who have been 
laboring in our war industries and others 
who are potential clients on the unem- 
ployment compensation rolls, would 
rather have a job. The Congress has 
determined the merits and worthiness 
of these projects, and all it is necessary 
to do to get work started is to make the 
appropriations. Bear in mind, too, that 
large numbers of trained personnel are 
now being discharged from the military 
service. Never before was there a time 
when the Corps of Engineers could be 
better equipped and better staffed, so as 
to be ready to begin the planning and 
construction of these projects. As Army 
engineer personnel are released from the 
Army there is no reason why they could 
not fit into a development program of 
this character and find employment suit- 
able for them, in view of their training 
and experience. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am very much 
pleased to hear the Senator’s statement. 
The underlying importance of what he 
has said is that if extensive plans for 
public improvements are inaugurated 
and if such works are subsequently con- 
structed, not only shall we provide em- 
ployment but we shall have permanent 
and valuable improvements of a public 
character. Sites for the kinds of public 
works the Senator has referred to can be 
found all over the country. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. One of the greatest 
would be the St. Lawrence waterway. If 
it were constructed, there would be 
something to show for the money ex- 
pended. The theory of unemployment 
compensation is to pay money to those 
who are unemployed so that they will be 
able to buy something to eat. The 
trouble is that a year or two after they 
spend the money there is nothing to 
show for it. 

The plan the Senator has been discuss- 
ing would call for the expenditure of 
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money on public projects, and the result 
would be that the money would be earned 
by those needing employment and also 
valuable public works of a permanent 
character would be constructed. So em- 
ployment would be given to labor and 
there would be valuable public works to 
show for the money expended. Such 
projects would be of value to the entire 
country. 

Let me also say in that connection 
that in addition to considering the de- 
velopment of waterways, we should con- 
sider the subject of the bill introduced 
yesterday by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKeEttan]. His bill relates to soil 
conservation and the prevention of ero- 
sion and depletion of the soil. A great 
many persons can be employed on such 
work. Since the beginning of our coun- 
try, soil erosion has destroyed enough of 
our soil or territory to amount, in terms 
of area, to approximately 10 States the 
size of Pennsylvania. Our soil is being 
was! ed away in the gulleys. First the 
topsoil is washed away, then the subsoil 
goes, and then desert conditions ensue. 
We can spend money to far better ad- 
vantage on such projects, rather than on 
mere unemploymen: benefits. Money 
spent for soil conservation will be used 
much more wisely than money spent in 
paying doles of $25 for unemployment. 
The development of such a soil conser- 
vation or public-works program will give 
employment to labor and with the money 
earned the workers will be able to support 
their families. In addition, we shall 
have permanent improvements which 
will be worth billions of dollars, whereas 
the same amount of money spent on 
mere unemployment compensation would 
result in nothing of permanent value. I 
thank the Senator for bringing up the 
point. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MsCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I very much agree 
with what the Senator from Arkansas 
has said regarding the necessity of the 
work he has described, such as flood con- 
trol. Let me add tc that irrigation and 
reclamation. I was a member of the 
subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee which held hearings on the 
rivers and harbors bill dealing with irri- 
gation, reclamation, and navigation. 
My recollection is that the authoriza- 
tions made at that time and also, I be- 
lieve, those made in thc flood-control bill 
of December 1944, were subject to the 
limitation that the authorizations should 
not be made until 6 months after the 
cessiticn of hostilities o> until by proc- 
lamution the President declared the 
emergency ended. Does the Senator 
know whether that is the fact? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I think there is 
some condition with respect to the end- 
ing of the emergency; but if the Con- 
gress ever had in mind anything except 
the need for raw materials and man- 
power with which to win the war, I can- 
not conceive what it was. If this is not 
an emergency, I do not know what one 
is. Here we are undertaking to pass a 
law to provide for unemployment com- 
pensation. We need to get people to 
work and we need to have construction 
of this reservoir of projects begun. Cer- 
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tainly this is the time to remove such 
limitation or restriction if any exist and 
Congress can remove them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My understand- 
ing is that it would require a proclama- 
tion by the President declaring that the 
war or the war emergency had termi- 
nated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. I think the Sena- 
tor will agree with me that the emer- 
gency referred to in the condition which 
was imposed in the legislation has cer- 
tainly passed, and now we are trying to 
deal with another one, unemployment, 
just the reverse of the former. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think the emer- 
gency referred to in the legislation was 
the war emergency. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We agree that 
that has passed, especially as it relates 
to the need for manpower and materials 
required for the conduct of the war. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Arkansas is a lawyer, 
and I am not; but I think he will agree 
that until an act of Congress declaring 
the termination of the emergency is 
passed or until a proclamation to that 
effect is issued by the President, such a 
restrictive clause remains in effect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator and I know that we 
can take steps to remove the application 
of that clause or condition. 

Mr. WHERR Mr. President, will 
the Senator yiel@& for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator to 
yield at this time, inasmuch as he has 
already been interrupted. I do not wish 
to ask a question in connection with the 
line of thought the Senator has just been 
discussing. Prior to his last remarks, I 
understood the Senator to interpret the 
proposed Unemployment Act as one 
which would not accomplish the purposes 
set forth, especially in the case of small 
towns or small businesses which are 
seeking employees at this time. Many 
newspaper publishers and proprietors of 
small businesses who have written to me 
have said that it has been most difficult 
for them to get men to go back to work. 
I wonder whether the Senator cares to 
express himself on that point. In my 
State very few concerns which come un- 
der the provisions of the Social Security 
Act, for a business must have eight or 
more employees in order to come under 
its provisions. 

In Nebraska our difficulty is to get back 
to work those who have returned and who 
can receive compensation because they 
worked in some other State in a war 
factory. I should like to ask the Senator 
what will be the effect on them if they 
receive the proposed unemployment com- 
pensation over a period of 26 weeks. 
What will be the effect on getting them 
to return to work, so that there can be 
full employment in our sections of the 
country? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe, as I have 
already said, that in some cases some few 
unemployed will not want to go back 
to work; they. will prefer to draw their 
unemployment compensation. But in 
view of the Lucas amendment which was 
agreed to yesterday, and in view of the 
fact that control is to be retained by the 
State authorities, I believe that if a State 
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board permits men to remain on the un. 
employment rolls who do not belong 
there, only the State authorities wil) pe 
to blame. We are merely saying by the 
pending measure that if a man is foung 
by the State authorities to be entitled to 
receive unem loyment compensation, ang 
he continues to receive it for 16 weeks 
or whatever period the State provides 
and he is still unemployed, and the State 
certifies him to be eligible to receive com- 
pensation, he will continue to draw the 
same rate of compensation he had been 
drawing under the State law up to a 
limit of 26 weeks. 

I supported the Lucas amendment, | 
believe the responsibility should be placed 
upon the authorities at home where the 
unemployed persons are known, and not 
upon‘an agency in Washington. The au- 
thorities at home know best the condi- 
tions which exist, and they know the 
training and experience which each in- 
dividual may have and whether the job 
available is suitable. I believe the re. 
sponsibility belongs there, and we have, 
placed it there. That is why I can now 
support the bill. 

Mr. President, I have referred only to 
projects which have already been ap- 
proved by the Congress. I believe there 
are many other flood control and related 
projects, including irrigation, soil con- 
servation, and other public works of that 
character, which can be justified as Fed- 
eral responsibilities. We could very well 
implement the program for which we 
have already provided by continuing 
further studies and enacting legislation 
authorizing further projects along these 
lines as the Congress might find advisa- 
ble. By so doing, instead of merely pass- 
ing a bill and saying that it is the policy 
of the Federal Government that every 
man shall have a job, we would say that 
it is the policy of this Government to see 
that the jobs are provided. Of course, 
we already know that everyone wants 
full employment. The point I am mak- 
ing is that merely to say that we want 
full employment, or that the Govern- 
ment should provide full employment for 
everyone, will not in itself provide jobs 
However, the projects to which I have re- 
ferred will provide jobs. They will re- 
duce the expenses of the Federal] Govern- 
ment and the States by reducing the ne- 
cessity of paying unemployment com- 
pensation. As the able Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHipstTeaD]} pointed out, 
the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation may be of service and benefit to 
the individual who is not employed and 
needs to be assisted during a period of 
unemployment. To that extent the Na- 
tion is served by maintaining purchasing 
power. But so far as creating anything 
of material value is concerned, it would 
not be accomplished. The expenditure 
of public funds in the way I have pointed 
out would not only create something of 
value, but would maintain purchasing 
power by providing employment and pre- 
venting the necessity of having to pay 
unemployment compensation. 

Mr. President, ‘“ hestitate taking ‘0 
much time of the Senate and I shall 
hurry on. There are two uther things 
which I wish to bring to the attantion of 
the Senate, one of them being the sub- 
ject of a public roads construction pro- 
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cram. We have authorized for the next 
3 years a Federal expenditure of $1,500,- 
000,000 for a public roads construction 
program. This expenditure must be 
matched by the States. It will result in 
providing tremendous opportunities for 
employmeat. It will be spread all over 
the Nation. I know that the highway 
department of my State is ready, insofar 
as it can meet the terms of the Federal 
legislation, to proceed and is anxious to 
begin construction. In most States of 
the Union I am confident that the high- 
way departments are able and ready to 
proceed, We are trying to pass laws for 
the purpose of paying money to certain 
persons while they are not working. I 
am not opposed to that. I believe that 
a man who is out of a job and cannot 
obtain employment should be paid un- 
employment compensation. But, Mr. 
President, I believe the responsibility of 
Congress is to make possible jobs for un- 
employed workers by putting into ef- 
fect the construction program which we 
have said is a sound program, and for 
which the Government should spend 
money. Let us make the necessary ap- 
propriations and start unemployed men 
to work. By so doing we will save a 
great deal of money by making it un- 
necessary to pay out so much in unem- 
ployment compensation. 

In my State I do not know what the 
situation will be in the future. But I 
have before me a telegram which is a 
sample of others which I have been re- 
ceiving. I have been in my own State 
recently and I know what the conditions 
are there. During the summer I spent 2 
weeks there. Here is a telegram which 
gives some idea of cur situation with 
respect to labor conditions at the present 
time. The telegram reads: 

Already we are seriously handicapped for 
labor. Any legislation designed to pay em- 
ployees to sit down will further aggravate 
this condition, There is much work avail- 
able here if labor will accept these jobs. 
We are ourselves in the market for 100 and 
more men, and cannot get any. 


That has to do with the rice milling 
industry, and I know that in my home 
town there is an International Paper Co. 
mill, and throughout the paper industry 
an effort is being made to secure laborers. 
Workers are needed; the jobs are there. 
I can say that is true with reference to 
the cotton compresses in my State. They 
are crying for labor; they need labor; the 
jobs are there. 

Someone may say they are not suitable 
jobs. I know they were suitable up to 
the time of this war. Perhaps we have 
set up a different standard or are creat- 
ing a different standard of suitability, 
but prior to the war those jobs were suit- 
able for many men to work at and earn a 
living. Whether the wages are all they 
ought to be I do not know, and I am not 
g0ing into that phase of it. Certainly, 
the employers are paying the wages fixed 
by law; I know these industries are not 
baying below the minimum. 

Ther. are other industries that also 
need labor. I know the farmers in my 
State are eager for men to help get in 
the crops. I may say that I have never 
seen more bountiful crops than are being 
srown in Arkansas. It looks as if we are 
80ing to have a banner year. We have 
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been blessed with bountiful production, 
and now to get in the crops labor is 
needed. War prisoners have been util- 
ized there for such work, but they are 
going to be removed. 

So I say that in my State apparently 
the situation is not such that people can- 
not find employment. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
insert in the Recorp at this point—I shall 
not take the time to read it—a memoran- 
dum or an analysis of the prospective 
employment situation in Arkansas and 
in the prospects of full employment in 
that State in the future. The memoran- 
dum has been prepared by a group of 
men in my State. I will read the first 
paragraph to give the foundation of it: 

THE AMERICAN Way 

Two years ago, in March 1943, a handful 
of Arkansas’ business leaders met in the 
Albert Pike Hotel, in Little Rock for the 
purpose of discussing the question “What 
can Arkansas’ business leaders do now to 
plan for jobs and development in the post- 
war years.” There was plenty of discus- 
sion, but this meeting did not find the an- 
swer to the question. It was decided, how- 
ever, that a committee be set up to devise 
an organization through which Arkansas 
could plan to meet two objectives: First, 
to provide jobs for the returning service- 
men when the war was over and likewise jobs 
for war workers who have left our State 
for war plant jobs. The second objective 
was to promote a basically sound economic 
climate, wherein the State might realize 
a@ progressive utilization and development of 
the many resources of Arkansas to the end 
that her people might have more jobs that 
are better jobs and thus a higher standard 
of living. 

Those plans were referred to as postwar 
planning. 


Mr. President, that group of men made 
a survey of the State, and I may say 
that one who participated in it is the 
former national president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. I know that those citizens 
went into the problem of trying to meet 
postwar conditions. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of the memo- 
randum be incorporated in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 
I do not desire to take the time of the 
Senate to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tur- 
NELL in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The remainder of the memorandum is 
as follows: 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


Since September 7, 1945, postwar is now. 
Let us see what we have achieved, 

The -Arkansas Economic Council-State 
Chamber of Commerce is the result of that 
preliminary meeting back in March 1943. 
Today there are organized groups of business 
leaders in all but three counties of the State 
who have pledged their thoughts and efforts 
in the promotion of this development pro- 
gram in their respective counties. 

Already industries have been established 
and are underway. Literally hundreds of 
new small service and manufacturing in- 
stitutions are being planned and designed. 


SURVEYS REVEAL JOBS 


Surveys have been made in many of the 
counties to determine how many jobs there 
are in the business establishments of today 
and how many jobs the operators of those 
businesses anticipate they will provide in 
the postwar years. -These surveys while not 
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100 percent complete for the State, do cover 
about 40 percent of the jobs which exist in 
Arkansas, and therefore are a very repre- 
sentative sample. The Arkansas Economic 
*Council with especially valuable assistance 
from the Bureau of Research at the univer- 
sity, have analyzed in detail, these industrial, 
commercial and farm questionnaires, county 
by county and have expanded these figures 
to cover the State of Arkansas. Here are 
the figures on jobs: 


| obs it 
| Jobs in | Jobsin | aa a 
1940 | 145 | coer 


| 
Industry (manufactur- 
| 


ing, mining, war | | 
PE eee (3,618 | 4,112 104, 600 


Eusiness and service 


| ! 
(services, personal; } 
finance; transporta- 
tion, communication, | 
and uiilities; whole- | | 
sale and retail trade)..|; 152,541 | 164,683} 211, 600 
Agricultural, forestry, | | 
and fishing. .......... 301, 535 | 210, 0CO | 241, 500 
Other (professional, | | 
construction, miscel- | | 
laneous industries)...| 66,250}  &3, 400 103, 300 
SOM) | 683,944 552,195 | 661, 000 


| | 

These figures reveal that while we had in 
1940, 583,900 jobs and in 1945, principally 
because of a loss of agricultural jobs, a 
shrinkage to 552,000 jobs, we can reasonably 
anticipate that the business and agriculture 
of Arkansas will provide in the postwar years 
in 1946 and 1947, about 661,000 jobs. Now 
how many people will want jobs? 


Arkansas’ labor force 








| Expected 
‘ Car postwar, 
1£40 1846 | 1946 and 
1947 
eee Le , aoe [ft 1, 725, 000 | 1 1, 902, 000 
Population_......- 1, £49, 387 112.1, 800, 600 | 2 2, 032, 000 
: ace can {ft}, 224, 750 | 11,350, 420 
¢ ve t < } - 
Tao 1, 387, £30 l\21’ o78' G00 | 21, 442, 720 
: a ot . } i. nq |f | 603,750 | 1 665, 700 
Labor force......-. C78, 859 1 2630,000 | 711, 200 
_ — _ 
1 From, 


2 To. 


It can be readily seen that there will be no 
unemployment in Arkansas in the postwar 
years. It looks like there will be 661,000 jobs 
and about 665,000 to 700,000 people available 
as a labor force. 

Insofar as planning is concerned the hand- 
ful of businessmen who set out 2 years ago 
to help plan to have jobs for the people of 
Arkansas who would want jobs in the post- 
war years, have been 100 percent successful. 

When we consider that the figures devel- 
oped have been checked against available 
data from the census, from the War Man- 
power Commission, the Arkansas Agricultural 
Extension Service, and when we consider that 
the estimates of postwar jobs are based upon 
literally thousands of estimates each made 
about his own business by the man who op- 
erates it, we can readily feel a confidence 
in the soundness of these conclusions as to 
our postwar job picture. 

If Arkansas people work now as success- 
fully as they have planned during the war, 
we will see growth and development which 
our State has long deserved, and which, best 
of all, will provide a better standard of living 
for all her citizens. Truly this is concrete 
evidence of the ability of Arkansas’ people 
to work out their own solutions to their eco- 
nomic problems. What a fine example of 
democracy at work in the American way. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to make this comment on the 
memorandum: I am not vouching for 
the accuracy of the figures embodied in 
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it. Some of them, of course, are bound 
to be estimates, and, of course, no one 
can be certain that the prophecy or pre=- 
diction that Arkansas will have practi-, 
cally no unemployment in the postwar 
period will be realized, but that is the 
hope, and it expresses, so far as I know, 
some of the best judgment on that 
problem. 

Mr. President, I am sincere about the 
matter of the Congress making appro- 
priations and getting this work program 
under way in order to minimize unem- 
ployment and in order to bring about 
the developments and improvements that 
should be made. 

Now with reference to the amendment. 
I have moved to strike out that section 
of the bill which provides for travel pay 
to workers who have worked in war 
plants. I feel justified in doing this for 
two reasons: First, from an economic 
standpoint. I have not had time to read 
thoroughly and fully all the testimony 
developed at the hearings, but, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not know where there is any 
need for such legislation. I have had no 
request from constituents from my State 
asking me to use my efforts to have Con- 
gress enact legislation providing that the 
Federal Government shall pay their ex- 
penses home. Other Senators may have 
had such requests, but I have had no re- 
quest of that character. 

Mr. President, there is another reason 
why I think this provision should be 
stricken from the bill. If we pass this 
bill with this provision in it we are cer- 
tainly going to discriminate against a 
large number who have been away at 
work and who have already returned 
home at their own expense. Is it right 
that they should be penalized because 
possibly their work ended and they 
reached home sooner or because, through 
their own industry or through choice, 
they have returned home sooner? 

I should like to inquire, if I may, of 
the chairman of the Finance Committee 
as to what evidence is in the REcorpD 
showing the need for this provision? 
Upon what is it based or predicated? If 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
will give me his attention and answer 
some questions I should like to ascertain, 
if I may, upon what evidence or condi- 
tions need for this legislation is predi- 
cated. I should like, furthermore, to in- 
quire how many people it is estimated 
will be affected? Does the evidence as 
disclosed in the hearings show what 
number would be affected by this provi- 
sion of the bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Arkansas that, 
so far as I recall the testimony, it indi- 
cated no particular number who would 
be affected by this provision of the bill. 
The Social Security Board has esti- 
mated that the probable maximum cost 
of this provision under the highest un- 
employment that is assumed by them as 
the base of an estimate would be approx- 
imately $60,000,000. That, of course, 
would not indicate the exact number of 
people who might be affected by the pro- 
vision, because some might get $200, some 
might get $50, and some might get $25. 
It would indicate, however, that a con- 
siderable number of workers would be 
affected if unemployment should run by 
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December of this year to a number of 
approximately 10,000,000. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator indicate why the vol- 
ume of unemployment has any particu- 
lar bearing on this phase of the bill? 

Mr. GEORGE, I think it would have 
some effect on it, because if people were 
employed at acceptable wages and did 
not wish to change their employment 
they would not, of course, apply for 
transportation costs. In other words, 
so long as they were employed in satis- 
factory jobs they would not apply to the 
Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion for any transportation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand, 
anyone might quit his present job and 
return home and be entitled to this 
travel pay. 

Mr. GEORGE. He might, it is true, 
and he would be entitled to return home, 
or to some place where a suitable job 
was open, not at a greater distance from 
his place of employment than his home. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the able Sen- 
ator advise me whether there was any- 
thing developed in the hearings to show 
the possible number of war workers who 
would come in this category, but who 
have already returned to their homes at 
their own expense? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not recall that 
there was any testimony which would 
indicate the number. There was some 
evidence indicating that quite a num- 
ber of people who had gone away to en- 
gage in war work had returned to their 
homes. Two or three witnesses testi- 
fied that the migration back to the home 
had commenced immediately after the 
cancellation of war contracts, but, as I 
recall, there no over-all picture was 
given in the record of the number of 
those who have gone back, and no very 
careful estimate was undertaken as to 
how many would go back. It is simply 
problematical, so problematical in the 
first place that-the Social Security Board 
did not estimate the probable cost under 
this section of the bill, because of the 
fact that it was uncertain as to how many 
would apply, and so on. 

There were witnesses who testified as 
to the desirability, and, as they put it, 
the necessity of providing transporta- 
tion costs back to the homes. A number 
of witnesses called attention to the heavy 
congestion of war workers in certain 
areas, and other witnesses testified to 
the desirability of redistributing the 
workers of the country, and that was one 
of the causes which led me to favor 
this provision in the bill. I think it 
highly important that workers be re- 
distributed so that the general economy 
may begin to function as soon as pos- 
sible. If in areas shortages of workers 
still continue, although there may be 
congestion in other areas, the whole 
economy is not going to operate, but will 
rather stagnate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand the 
provision, it applies to all those who have 
not yet gone home. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is quite true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But one who has 
possibly been more diligent, or whose 
work happened to terminate a little 
earlier than that of the others, and who 
himself has already gone to the expense 
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of paying for his transportation, is not 
provided for, but is, in effect, under the 
present provisions of the bill, penalizeg 

Mr. GEORGE. The bill is not retro. 
active, and this particular provision of 
the bill is not based on a showing of neeq 
or necessity affirmatively; but that is the 
clear intimation of the section; I may 
say to the Senator, because if a former 
employer, or prospective employer, or 
future employer, has already arranged 
or is willing to arrange the transporta- 
tion costs of the worker to a place where 
suitable employment exists, the Director 
of Mobilization and Reconversion is for. 
bidden, in that instance, to allow any 
travel pay or allowance. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. In other words, as 
I understand the provision of the bill, no 
test of need is applied at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. No test is affirmatively 
stated, but there is the implication jn 
this particular section of some necessity 
or need, because in the first place it js 
not a mandatory section; it grants a 
purely discretionary power to the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, Mr. Snyder. Under the limita- 
tions of the section, he may allow travel 
pay or allowances. He is not required 
to do it. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. May I ask whether 
the Senator is implying that Mr. Snyder, 
as Director, could either put the whole 
section into operation, or could refuse 
to put it into operation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think he could 
refuse to put it into operation, but I 
think he is vested with a broad discre- 
tion, and I think that in any case he 
could inquire into the necessity. 

“ McCLELLAN. As to any individ- 
ua 

Mr. GEORGE. As to any individual 
who might apply, because he is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to pay a portion 
of the transportation costs or all of 
them, provided they do not exceed the 
limitations fixed in the section; but there 
is no affirmative requirement that he find 
that a need exists, or that a necessity 
exists; it is left very largely in his dis- 
cretion. I would not undertake to say 
that he would deny transportation costs 
even though no need were apparent, and 
even in cases perhaps where no need act- 
ually existed. I do not speak for the Di- 
rector, and would not undertake to do 
so, but I say that there is the implica- 
tion in this section that some showing 
must be made by the worker who makes 
an application. He cannot merely as 4 
matter of right demand the allowance, 
and there are certain conditions under 
which he cannot receive it, if those con- 
ditions exist. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, wil! the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask ® 
question, and I presume the Senator 
from Georgia may have the answer to ‘t. 
Is it not true that when workers were 
recruited in certain sections of the coun: 
try for work in industrial plants con- 
siderably removed from the State In 
which the workers were recruited, in 4 
contract between the wofker and the 
company for which the employee worked 
there was a proviso for paying transpor- 
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tation to the plant and back to his home 
after the work was over? I have heard 
that was true of some of the shipyards 
on the Pacific coast, which recruited as 
far east as New York and New England. 
In that case the cost of the travel was 
undoubtedly considered in figuring the 
cost of fulfilling the contract, and in 
effect the Government would be paying 
the transporttion home for certain 
groups of workers who were recruited 
under such considerations. Is_ that 
rue? 

or. GEORGE. No, that is not true. 
Under an amendment offered in the 
Finance Committee by the Senator from 
New Jersey {[Mr. Hawkes] the section is 
not applicable if a former employer, or 
present employer, or prospective em- 
ployer, has entered into any obligation 
to pay the transportation costs of the 
worker. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is not exactly what 
I meant. What I meant was that the 
Government has already in effect paid 
the transportation home for certain 
groups of workers who may have had 
such a proviso written into their con- 
tracts. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, because 
the Government is actually making pay- 
ments on all cost-plus contracts includ- 
ing transportation, where the employers 
included t-ansportation in the contracts. 

Mr. AIKEN. There are, however, 
thousands of others who have perhaps 
gone a thousand or two thousand miles 
to work who have no such assurance that 
they will be reimbursed for the cost of 
travel. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that is true, and 
some of whom have gone back to their 
homes at their own cost. 

Mr. AIKEN. The proviso which the 
Finance Committee has written into the 
bill covers that class of workers who have 
no guarantee that they can return home 
except under their own power, at their 
own expense. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like first to ask the able chair- 
man of the Finance Committee a ques- 
tion, and then I shall ask the Senator 
from Vermont a question. If it be true 
that we have already committed our- 
selves by actually having paid the cost 
of transportation of thousands of war 
workers who worked, say in private en- 
terprise under cost-plus contracts, then 
does not the Senator think that by enact- 
ing the proposed legislation we fail to do 
justice by not making the legislation 
provide for those who have returned 
home, whose expenses were not paid? 
Does not the Senator think that we 
should include them as a matter of jus- 
tice? 

It strikes me that this section as it is 
how is quite loosely drawn. I do not 
know exactly what conditions a man 
would have to meet, and no one else 
does. In other words, as a matter of 
simple justice, if the Government has 
done as the Senator has just implied, 
and as may be true, if we are now going 
to provide for those who have not yet 
gone home and to leave out those who 
have, on their own, already taken care 
of their travel expenses themselves, I 
think an injustice will be done. As a 
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matter of justice the latter class should 
also be included. 

Mr. GEORGE. I may say that the 
bill does not make the section retroactive. 
Had the Senate view on this subject pre- 
vailed and had the bill which the Senate 
passed a little better than a year ago 
been acceptable to the House and be- 
come law, a provision would have been 
inserted providing for transportation. 
But with respect to the workers who have 
actually returned home, or who have 
gone to a suitable place cf employment 
where they are now employed, there is 
not the full problem which exists respect- 
ing those who are still at the place where 
they were engaged in war work. 

There are two considerations which I 
think, and I believe the committee 
thought, ought to be kept in mind. 
First we have a social problem. In any 
place where congestion exists, where war 
workers were concentrated, where they 
were invited and urged to go day after 
day over the radio, through the public 
press, by the Government itself in many 
instances, it is socially desirable that 
they should be able to return to their 
homes when their jobs are firished. 

Second, there is the very strong eco- 
nomic consideration about which I spoke 
a little while ago, that one of our prob- 
lems in reconversion is to bring about a 
redistribution of the necessary labor in 
all sections of the country in order to 
sustain and carry on the general econ- 
omy, taken as a whole. 

There is still on the west coast and at 
other places in the United States a heavy 
congestion of the war workers who pa- 
triotically responded to the call of duty. 
It is true they were offered attractive 
wages, but, nevertheless, some of them 
went because they were urged to go, and 
felt the urge to go. We still have that 
congestion; we still confront that prob- 
lem, which has an important economic 
aspect, as well as an important social as- 
pect. So we were led to believe that it 
was wise and desirable to include section 
708 in the bill, leaving it in the discretion 
of the D:rector of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, within the limitations pre- 
scribed, to provide a part or the whole 
of the cost of transportation home for 
the worker and his family. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I thank the Senator. 
I wanted to explain the reason I offered 
the amendment in committee which_is 
found at the bottom of page 24, and 
reads: 

Provided further, That no such cost of 
transportation shall be paid by the Director 
for an individual if the employer, former 
employer, or prospective employer of such 
individual has entered into an agreement or 
arrangement under which such transporta- 
tion is provided for. 

The reason I offered that amendment 
was on the basis the Senator from Ver- 
mont {Mr. AIKEN] has mentioned, plus 
one other consideration. In many cases 
I know that employees were taken all the 
way from the eastern seaboard to the 
western seaboard under contracts to pay 
them a greatly increased wage and their 
transportation to the West and back to 
their homes when their job was through, 
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Whether that sum went into a cost- 
plus contract or whether it went into the 
concern’s regular business, where it dealt 
with the Government on the basis of an 
ask-and-bid quotation, I felt was beside 
the question. Of course, if the Govern- 
ment had paid it in the one case, it should 
not have to pay it again, and, of course, 
if the employee had received it, plus a 
substantial wage, he should not be reim- 
bursed again by the Government unless 
we want to give special grants to a few. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
Arkansas has made a very good point. 
I made the same identical point in the 
Finance Committee he is now making 
that there is an injustice done to those 
individuals who have ceased to have 
their jobs on the Pacific coast and else- 
where away from home because they 
were industrious enough and courageous 
enough to take their families and their 
automobiles and on their own go back to 
the place of their home or where they are 
now working. If the bill becomes a law, 
on the one hand, those who have paid 
their own transportation costs will not 
benefit, while, on the other hand, the fel- 
low who sits there and waits to have the 
bill go into effect and waits for somebody 
to provide suitable work for him profits 
under section 1708. 

I have an amendment I am going to 
suggest to the Senator from Arkansas. I 
will give the reasons why I think there 
is some justice in paying transportation 
costs. There is great justice in some 
cases. What we should try to avoid is 
having this provision used as a carry-all 
for traveling around the United States. 
It seems to me that the man or the 
woman who had a job at high wages for 
4 years—and that is what this bill vir- 
tually provides, because the date fixed in 
the section is December 7, 1941—in most 
cases left his home and took the job be- 
cause it was a lucrative one. Such indi- 
viduals are well able to pay their expenses 
back home. But when a man left his 
home and under urging went elsewhere— 
and I call the Senate’s attention to the 
fact that committees were established in 
various communities to urge individuals 
to do their patriotic duty and take jobs 
away from home after December 7, 
1943—and has only had 1 year or a year 
and a half away from home and has not 
had enough time to use his lucrative job 
to justify him in paying his expenses back 
home, he is entitled to cur consideration. 
So I am going to offer an amendment to 
the Senator’s amendment, unless the 
Senator objects to it. 

In line 7 on page 24, in the committee 
amendment, I would amend by changing 
the date to December 7, 1943. 

Also’ in line 9, after the word “avail- 
able” in the sentence “to places where 
employment is available’, I would add 
these words, and I offer them as an 
amendment—‘“because their war job is 
completed and no further suitable work 
is available at the point of their presen: 
location.” 

Mr. President, I offer that—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
doubt if that would be in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, amend- 
ments are not now in order. 

Mr. HAWKES. No; I realize that it 
is out of order. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. 
order at the moment. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take 
more time of the Senate, although I de- 
sired to discuss other aspects of the pro- 
posed legislation to which I referred 
earlier in my remarks with reference to 
providing employment. 

I moved to strike out this section so 
that we might examine into the proposal 
to pay transportation costs. If there is 
any obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to do it, then certainly there is an 
obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to treat all the workers alike. We 
are not doing that. As has been pointed 
out, a man who has gone back home on 
his own initiative and has spent his own 
money is aS much entitled to be reim- 
bursed as is the man who is still at the 
plant waiting to go home. If we are to 
adopt the policy of paying transporta- 
tion costs, I feel that this whole section 
ought to-be revised and rewritten so as 
to do justice to all alike. If we are com- 
mitted to that policy, if the section were 
rewritten to accomplish that and do jus- 
tice, and not discriminate, I should be 
more inclined to favor it. 

Mr. President, if this amendment to 
strike out the whole section is rejected, I 
have another amendment. If there is 
real justification for the payment of this 
money, I hope that a better provision will 
be written. I did not have time to try 
to write something better so as to do jus- 
tice to all the workers, but I am sure 
there will be opportunity in the House 
for the section to be rewritten. 

If this amendment. fails, I shall offer 
the other amendment which I have on 
the desk. I am sorry to have taken so 
much time. I am not trying to keep 
someone from getting anything he is 
entitled to. That is not the spirit of my 
amendment. But I say to my colleagues 
that the only way we can ever balance 
the income and outgo of the Government, 
and the only hope of ever beginning to 
reduce the public indebtedness is for the 
Congress to be more diligent in the 
matter of expenditures of public funds. 
That is our responsibility, and we ought 
to examine more carefully and scrutinize 
more diligently proposals to spend 
money. With the present high rate of 
taxation and the anticipated high na- 
tional income, and with the ever-increas- 
ing demands made on Congress for pub- 
lic expenditures, we owe, Mr. President, 
a duty to our Government, to our veter- 
ans and to the people as a whole, and all 
these should be considered as we legis- 
late and spend money that must be in- 
cluded in deficits we are now unable to 
pay. I do not believe that it will be 
possible within the next few years for 
the Government to meet its operating 
expenses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina in the chair). 
A few moments ago the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HAwxes] offered an 
amendment, and some discussion was 
had on it. Does the Senator wish to 
press his amendment? An amendment 
has precedence over a motion to strike 
cut. 


It would be out of 
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Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I will 
withdraw my amendment for the pres- 
ent. 

Mr. CAPEHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether the Senator from In- 
diana desires to speak at this time on the 
pending measure. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
another subject. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wonder whether the 
Senator will permit a vote to be taken 
on the pending amendment. I should 
like very much to have that done, al- 
though I do not see the proponent of 
the amendment on the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I just met the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLan] in the 
hall, as he was going to lunch, and he 
said he would like very much to have 
an opportunity to be present when the 
vote is taken on his amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


I wish to speak on 


Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pock in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Andrews Hart Myers 
Austin Hatch O'Daniel 
Builey Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Overton 
Barkley Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hill Reed 
Bridges Hoey Robertson 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Burton Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Butler Kilgore Smith 

Byrd Knowland Stewart 
Capehart La Follette Taft 

Capper Langer Taylor 
Carville Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McClellan Tobey 
Connally McFarland Tunnell 
Cordon McKellar Vandenberg 
Donnell McMahon Wagner 
Downey Magnuson Walsh 
Ellencder Meybank Wheeler 
Ferguson Mead Wherry 
Fulbright Millikin White 
George Mitchell Wiley 
Gerry Moore Willis 
Green Morse Wilson 
Guffey Murdock Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

OPA PRICE-FIXING POLICIES 


Mr. CAPEHART obtained the floor. 
Mr. BILBO. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. CAPEHART. For what purpose? 


Mr. BILBO. f wish to make a speech. 
Mr. CAPEHART. I prefer not to yield. 
Mr. BILBO. Very well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, much 
has been said and written during the 
past 2 or 3 weeks concerning the subject 
of unemployment. I wish to take only a 
few minutes of the time of the Senate to 
talk about employment. 

On July 5 of this year the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland |Mr. TyDINGs) and 
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myself submitted a resolution to invest. 
gate the price-fixing policies of OPA, ang 
on that occasion I addressed the Senate 
concerning the resolution. I doubt if 
any other resolution or statement coulq 
be more sincere in its intentions or pur- 
poses. I stated that the purpose of the 
resolution was not to indulge in a witch 
hunt but that it was the responsibility of 
the Congress to ascertain upon what 
basis the OPA was fixing maximum 
ceiling prices. Nothing was done about 
the resolution. Since then the war has 
ended. I wish to go on record as saying 
that, to my mind, the OPA, because of 
the absence of a sound and practica! 
policy in fixing ceiling prices, is doing 
more to retard reconversion, is doing 
more to put men out of work, and js 
doing more to keep men from securing 
jobs in private industry today than is any 
other one agency or factor in our na- 
tional economy. It is my opinion that 
while we are discussing unemployment— 
and rightfully so—the time has arrived 
when this body should ascertain on what 
basis OPA is fixing price ceilings. 

Mr. President, I am highly in favor 
of price ceilings. I know no other way 
to avoid inflation than by fixing maxi- 
mum ceilings, and, by virtue of the same 
consideration, I know of no better way to 
encourage unemployment than by per- 
mitting OPA to continue the policy they 
are following at this moment. To my 
mind, unemployment and OPA’s price- 
fixing policies go hand in hand. While 
we are passing legislation to help those 
who are unemployed, OPA every hour of 
the day is adopting policies and doing 
things which are either throwing men 
out of work or denying workmen the 
right to return to work. 

Mr. President, I have an example in 
my hand. I have a case here affecting 
the Meyers & Son Manufacturing Co., of 
Madison, Ind., a small industry employ- 
ing about 80 people. This company on 
August 29, 1944, asked for a price on a 
certain one-piece work suit. On Feb- 
ruary 9, 1945, 5 months later, they were 
given by OPA a price which was $1 be- 
low the manufacturing cost of that one- 
piece suit. 

This company has been completely 
canceled out in the manufacture of war 
goods. They are now asking for a new 
price, and the president of the concern is 
in Washington at the moment. He had 
a conference yesterday with a Mr. Allen 
and a Mr. Hollander, of the OPA. M:. 
President, what do you suppose Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Hollander told this gentleman, 
who employs 80 people? They told him 
that they did not know when they could 
give him a price, that they hoped they 
would be able to give him one by Jan- 
uary 1. The president of the company 
asked them this question: “Am I to close 
my factory? Do you recommend that | 
wire my factory at Madison, Ind., to close 
down?” The answer was that that was 
his business, and not theirs, that they 
would try to get him a price, but they 
would not promise to get it to him before 
January 1. 

Mr. President, I should like to have in- 
serted in the Recorp following my re- 
marks the correspondence between Mey- 
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ers & Son Manufacturing Co., of Madi- 
son, Ind., and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have another case in my hand, of the 
Marion Tool Corp., of Marion, Ind., man- 
ufacturers of small tools. This company 
filed a request for a maximum ceiling 
price in March of this year, 1945. To 
date they have not received a selling 
price. They are asking for 15 percent 
over their prewar prices. However, last 
September they asked for a 10-percent 
increase in selling price, and OPA grant- 
ed them a 5-percent increase. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand and 
shall ask to have printed in the REcorD 
the profit and loss statement of this 
manufacturer, showing that during the 
last 5 months they lost $1,595.56, and 
unless this company gets relief, they tell 
me they will have to suspend business. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks the cor- 
respondence between the Marion Tool 
Corp., of Marion, Ind., and the Office of 
Price Administration, and likewise the 
profit and loss statement of this concern 
for the past 5 months. 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is-the Senator familiar 
with the pamphlet just issued by the 
Brookings Institution in which the con- 
clusion is reached that price control 
should now be entirely abandoned, with 
some very limited exceptions? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the resolution to 
investigate OPA which the Senator is 
urging should be adopted. I think it is 
doubtful whether price control should be 
continued, though personally I should be 
willing to continue it in the case of per- 
haps ten or a dozen basic products. I 
am absolutely certain, however, that the 
present policy being enforced by the OPA 
is interfering with employment, is dis- 
couraging people from proceeding to ex- 
pand their production, and is checking 
home construction. We hear of all lim- 
its being taken off the construction of 
houses, but that means apparently “all 
limits” except price control, and price 
control on building materials today as 
enforced by the OPA is such that those 
who manufacture building materials are 
not going ahead to manufacture them, 
because the more they manufacture the 
more they lose, 

I believe we could make no greater 
contribution to full employment than by 
the adoption of the Senator’s resolution 
to investigate the whole problem of price 
control and to eliminate just as much 
control as can possibly be eliminated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to compliment the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana. 
We have to ask ourselves, in the case 
of this problem, what is the cause of 
unemployment? The Senator has struck 
on one important cause, and we can 
remedy that if we follow the course the 
Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Ohio have suggested. 

Another cause is the unwillingness of 
labor, as everyone knows, to accept the 
pay which the manufacturing concerns 
can afford under restricted OPA ceilings. 
All over America that is inevitable. We 
are talking about providing jobs. The 
jobs are here. The men are not willing 
to work, in places. In every community 
throughout the Nation there are adver- 
tisements in newspapers calling for men 
to work. The reason is very apparent. 
There is no willingness to readjust from 
the wages paid in war industries to the 
wages which industry can afford to pay 
under restricted OPA ceilings. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 
Mr. GEORGE 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield, and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it 
will take me only a moment to conclude, 
and I should like to proceed. 

I am thoroughly convinced that OPA, 
in their price-fixing policies, are retard- 
ing -reconversion. I want it definitely 
understood—and I want no mistake 
about. it—that I am in favor of maximum 
prices, but I am in favor of and I am 
urging that the Congress investigate, not 
for the purpose of embarrassing OPA, 
not on a partisan basis, but that the Con- 
gress investigate OPA’s price-fixing poli- 
cies, because I say that OPA is confusing 
and retarding reconversion and employ- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I wish to read into the 
REcorD a telegram addressed to me from 
Noblitt-Sparks, Inc., of Columbus, Ind., 
one of our large manufacturers, as 
follows: 

Co.tumpsws, INp., September 19, 1945. 


and Mr. BILBO 


* Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 


Senate Office Building: 
Suppliers of radio parts and OPA appeared 
to be deadlocked over pricing. Result is that 
we as manufacturers of radios are unable to 
obtain parts from suppliers. It now-appears 
that radio production will be delayed another 
month or 6 weeks at least. Many of our em- 
ployees are on lay-off because of this situa- 
tion. Understand Mead committee is inves- 
tigating. Any help you can give to get this 
matter settled so we can begin production 
radios will be greatly appreciated. 
NOBLITT-SPARKS, INC., 
Frep E. DANIEL, 
Secretary. 


Mr. President, I ask to have inserted 
jn the Recorp at this point an article en- 
titled “First Conversion Task,” published 
in the Farmers’ Guide of Huntington, 
Ind., under date of September 15, 1945. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows; 
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FIRST CONVERSION TASK 


Bill Jones has the facilities for the produc- 
tion of drain tile. He burned tile before the 
war but when the draft board took his em- 
ployees away from him he shut down his 
plant. Now, there 4s labor available and he 
would like to put his plant into full produc- 
tion, offering jobs to a number of men who 
have recently been released by war produc- 
tion plants. 

Farmer Smith needs tile. He and his 
neighbors have had to buy high-priced and 
unsuitable sewer tile with which to repair 
field drains because there was no more field 
tile available. Farmer Smith now has the 
money to buy a lot of drain tile and he can 
get some help in laying it. 

Obviously, all that is necessary to create 
new jobs, get Bill Jones back into production 
and satisfy Farmer Smith's desire to improve 
his acres and production is agreement_on the 
part of Farmer Smith to pay Bill Jones 
enough money for tile to induce Bill Jones 
to start his plant again. 

Farmer Smith isn’t going to gage the 
amount he is willing to pay for tile by the 
prices he paid in 1941. He is ready to pay 
for tile a price that will enable him to get 
what he wants when he wants it. He is no 
fool. He will not pay more for tile than tile 
is worth to him. 

But the OPA, that great bureau which was 
created as a wartime emergency agency, 
is now looking around for some way to con- 
tinue its free ride on the public’s back, so it 
decides that Farmer Smith must be pro- 
tected against Bill Jones’ natural desire to 
make tile at a profit. 

Under the very dubious authority which 
it pretends to have obtained from Congress, 
the OPA tells Bill Jones that he can charge 
Farmer Smith only as much for tile as he 
charged him in 1941. 

Bill Jones does a little figuring and finds 
that he must pay higher wages to his helpers, 
more for fuel and other supplies, more for 
taxes and transportation. He concludes that 
he cannot make tile and sell it at 1941 prices 
without taking a loss on his producion. 

So Bill Jones determines that he might 
just as well.not make ‘the tile that Farmer 
Smith wants. 

So, there are no jobs at the tile factory, 
Farmer Smith does not hire help to tile his 
fields. The Government does not collect as 
much tax as it could collect. There is less 
production on Farmer Smith’s farm. No one 
is happy except the little bureaucrats of the 

PA. 


The OPA has justified its existence! It 
has prevented the sale of tile at inflated 
prices and demonstrated that it is necessary 
to the protection of Parmer Smith, who (it 
reasons) would not have had sense enough 
to refuse to pay Bill Jones more for tile 
than the tile was worth to him. 

The foregoing is an entirely fictitious il- 
lustration of just what is happening today 
all over the United States—possibly not in 
the tile industry, but certainly in the wash- 
ing machine, electrical appliances and hun- 
dreds of other industries. 

There are enough manufacturers in this 
country who have been relieved of war work 
to manufacture all the many things the Na- 
tion has gone without during the war and 
now demands in large quantities. These 
manufacturers will open their plants and 
give employment to those who have been 
working in war industries whenever the Gov- 
ernment ceases to interfere with them in 
their ability to manufacture at a reasonable 
profit. That profit should be measured by 
the willingness of their consumers to pay 
it, not by a formula conceived in the office 
of some bureaucrat who doesn’t know the 
difference between a washing machine and a 
cultivator. 

The war is over but the scarcities created 
by the OPA during the war remain with us. 
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When there are scarcities prices are high. 
When commodities become plentiful com- 
petition brings down the price level. That 
is the law of economics under which this 
Nation developed the ability to whip Ger- 
many and Japan and carry Great Britain on 
its shoulders at one and the same time. 

But it is not the law under which OPA 
would have us operate. They would at- 
tempt to make tile and other things cheap 
by making it a crime to pay as much for 
them as they are worth to the man who 
wants to use them. They would cure scar- 
cities by distributing the few articles avail- 
able over a wider territory and limiting the 
number that can be built. They would com- 
pel Farmer Smith either to go without his 
tile or to buy it from some manufacturer 
who has the guts to tell the OPA to go to hell 
and will sell tile at a profit, regardless of OPA 
snoopers. 

The first step toward conversion in this 
country must be the conversion of OPA and 
kindred organizations into scrap. 

In the words of Senator E. H. Moore, OPA 
“has become a monster of oppression, a ve- 
hicle for crime, the instrumentality of de- 
struction, the breeder of greed, and the per- 
petuator of shortages and hardships.” 

When you get tired of its interference with 
your liberties and prosperity, your jobs and 
your profits, you might try telling your Con- 
gressmen what to do about it—or else. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a number of letters— 
and I am certain there is not a Senator 
who has not received numerous similar 
letters—from manufactuvers, wholesal- 
ers, and retailers, little businessmen and 
big businessmen, complaining that they 
are unable to operate and live under 
present conditions, that they are unable 
to put back to work millions upon mil- 
lions of Americans who are entitled to 
jobs, all on account of the price-fixing 
policizs of OPA. I am confident there 
is not a Senator who does not have sim- 
ilar letters on his desk at this very mo- 
ment. 

I again make the statement that OPA 
price-fixing policies are retarding recon- 
version and recovery. I make the proph- 
ecy, Mr. President, that unless we in 
the Congress do something about it, not 
too many months from now many mil- 
lions of men will be unemployed. The 
bill the Senate will pass today is not 
sufficient in scope to take care of the 
unemployed. Millions of men will be 
unemployed unless something is done by 
Congress respecting OPA’s price-fixing 
policy. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand four 
letters from very reputable firms com- 
plaining about OPA price-fixing policies. 
One is from the Magnavox Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the employer of hundreds 
of men. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue MAGNAvVox Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., September 18, 1945. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Homer: I don’t imagine it is neces- 
sary for me to arouse your interest in con- 
nection with the arbitrary position which 
the Office of Price Administration has taken 
in connection with the establishment of 
price ceilings on radio components. 

But I do think you might be interested in 
knowing what it will specifically mean to our 
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operation involving the production and sale 
of loud speakers and electrolytic condensers, 

If we were to proceed to ship speakers and 
condensers on the basis of the interim price 
ceiling of 9 and 7 percent, respectively, the 
loss we would sustain in the first year of 
operation, based on the volume realized in 
1941, would amount to $1,127,600. 

We as a company have determined that we 
will not ship any loud speakers and con- 
densers until such time as the Office of Price 
Administration recognizes the seriousness of 
the situation and affords us some relief. 

If relief is not given us and reconversion 
is thereby delayed, the importance of our 
production capacity to the radio industry 
and its reemployment contribution will ac- 
count for upwards of 30,000 people who will 
not be reemployed. 

It is my considered opinion that price ceil- 
ings on radio components should be entirely 
eliminated for the following reasons: 

1. There can be no price pattern estab- 
lished for the component industry as such, 
Each manufacturer presents a different prob- 
lem in terms of increased costs and produc- 
tion efficiency. 

2. There is absolutely no need for the 
establishment of a price ceiling on radio 
parts or, so far as that is concerned, ceilings 
on radios or radio-phonograph combinations 
because the capacity of the industry is such 
that within 6 months to a year of competi- 
tion—represented by all the companies en- 
gaged in the production of this type of equip- 
ment prior to the war, plus the many who 
are entering the market for the first time— 
will automatically assure a fair and reason- 
able price to the consumer and a fair profit 
to the producer. 

3. The inertia represented in the adminis- 
tration of the Office of Price Administration 
with particular regard to price relief in those 
cases where price relief will be sought (and 
this would have to be obtained in the in- 
stance of practicall) every manufacturer) is 
such that the relief could not possibly be 
processed rapidly enough to meet the fast- 
moving character of our industry. In c ‘her 
words, there would be dislocations in the 
ma‘iufacturing activity if the manufacturer 
was obliged to wait any period of time for 
OPA relief. 

4. The present uncertainty confronting all 
of us in respect to increased labor costs, 
makes it impractical for price ceilings to be 
periodically adjusted unless a simple, com- 
mon-sense formula is resolved which will per- 
mit the manufacturer to determine his own 
price on the basis of a given profit percentege 
based on some previous experience, 

May I respectfully urge that you give some 
thought to the serious predicament in which 
our industry finds itself, as otherwise serious 
economic dislocation of a far-reaching effect 
may result. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Dick, 
Ricuarp A. O'CONNOR, 
President. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Likewise I have a 
letter from Electric Appliances, Inc., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., dealing with the same 
subject. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELEecTRIC APPLIANCES, INC., 
Indianapolis, Ind., September 18, 1945. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CaPeHART: Recently reported ac- 
tions by the Reconversion Pricing Committee 
of the OPA make it apparent that the dis- 
tributing field—both wholesale and retail—is 
one which the OPA seems to believe operates 
through mysticism or magic, Certainly they 
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should realize that distribution exists solely 
through earnings produced from essenti,} 
services. 

An abundance of data is already in their 
hands to support that fact. If OPA coulq 
be made to realize that distributing services 
are essential services, they would adopt quite 
different pricing policies than the ruinoys 
ones now pursued. 

Electrical specialty appliance distributors 
and apparatus and supplies distributors are 
invited by OPA to meet at Washington on 
September 19 and 20 to’submit further con. 
crete facts. However, in view of recent ex- 
periences of the retailing trades, under similar 
circumstances, not much can be hoped for 
in the way of reconversion pricing relief, 4 
real effort will be made, notwithstanding, It 
is our opinion that congressional action will 
be required. 


Government policies which threaten the’ 


very survival of merchants throughout the 
United States, who have long performed, both 
in war and in peace, vital essential services, 
is a most serious danger to be avoided. 

A tremendous task of reabsorption of war- 
time manpower lies immediately ahead. The 
wholesale and service trades are expected, and 
they have so planned, to be a large factor 
in creating jobs. It is our understanding that 
10,000,000 salesmen will be required for post- 
war American prosperity. These salesmen 
cannot be employed unless manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers have adequate com- 
pensation to pay for their employment. That 
entire postwar rehabilitation plan is seriously 
threatened by present OPA policies. 

We are bringing this information to your 
attention as the welfare of our community is 
involved. Indianapolis is the largest distribu- 
tion center in the State of Indiana. 

Your consideration of this problem wil! be 
sincerely appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 
WALTER I. HEss, 
President. 


Mr. CAPEHART., I also have a letter 
from the General Furniture Co., Inc., of 
Terre Haute, Ind., and a letter from 
Edgar Morris Sales Co., of Washington, 
D. C., dealing with the same subject, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


GENERAL FURNITURE Co., INc., 
Terre Haute, Ind., September 18, 1945. 
Senator HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In our opinion and in the 
opinion of other furniture and appliance 
dealers OPA’s present attitude toward recon- 
version prices is a serious threat to our busi- 
ness and our future, 

OPA has already granted increases in prices 
to the manufacturers of certain appliances. 
At the same time it is their intention to 
hold resale prices of the October 1941 level. 
This means that we and other businessmen 
are going to be called upon to absorb these 
increases and it just cannot be done without 
sustaining a loss. In the first place there 
has never been a huge mark-up on electrical 
appliances. The percentage of profit has 
usually run from approximately 18 percent 
to 40 percent and on this, before the war, ® 
very small net profit was all that was ever 
made in the appliance department. Now 
with an dditional increase in the cost to the 
retailer and retailer not being allowed to 
have a higher selling price it will result in 
a direct and definite loss in as much as th¢ 
retailer expenses have steadily climbed and 
will climb still further. We certainly expect 
many strikes which will increase operating 
expenses due to our being compelled and 
forced to pay higher salaries in all depart- 
ments of our organization, 
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The above matter is causing consternation 
amongst all retailers and their organizations 
and will require the serious consideration 
of OPA, « therwise it will result badly for all 

erned 
or will appreciate personally your thoughts 


on this matter and what you think might be 


done regarding it. 
Yours very truly, 
GENERAL FURNITURE CoO., INC., 
M. BROWN. 
EpcAr Morris SALgEs Co., 
washington, D. C., September 20, 1945. 
Hon. HoMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: The Edgar Morris 
Sales Co. is a distributor or wholesaler of gas 
and electrical appliances and radio. 

From 1939 to 1942 inclusive our gross an- 
nual sales averaged $1,043,000. 

From 1943 to 1944 inclusive our gross an- 
nual sales averaged $431,500. 

These figures are cited for these reasons: 

1, War greatly reduced the sales and profits 
of businesses of our type because the prod- 
ucts we distributed were not being manu- 
factured. 

2. Our company reduced its personnel by 
6624 percent in the war years under what 
it was in 1940 and 1941. 

3. Appliances manufacturers are now re- 
converting to resume manufacture of their 
prewar products, It is necessary for us now 
to rebuild our organization, train them anew 
and aggressively promote the items we sell. 
This is expected to be an item of consider- 
able expense to us. Furthermore we are hav- 
ing to pay our employees at a higher rate of 
pay than in 1939 to 1942. 

4. We, as every other wholesaler of appli- 
ances, have the opportunity and feel an ob- 
ligation to contribute our respective part to 
the problem of maximum employment dur- 
ing the months and years ahead of us. 

We therefore wish to Call your attention 
to the declared policy of OPA, to force the 
wholesalers of appliances to absorb part of 
the increases in price which OPA is granting 
to appliance manufacturers so that the re- 
tail prices may not be increased. We consider 
this policy to be unfair and detrimental to 
our future existence. 

If the manufacturers’ costs have increased, 
isn't it obvious to OPA that our costs have 
increased ‘also? 

Our sales figures given above are proof that 
we did not profit by this war and cannot 
therefore be fairly expected to operate on 
still lower margins of profit. 

If full employment is to be accomplished, 
selling of the products produced must be- 
come an important factor. If the thousands 
of distributing and selling firms, such as ours, 
ire to be forced by OPA to operate on a re- 
duced margin, our selling activities must of 
necessity be reduced. In our opinion, that 
situation will materially slow up the normal 
resumption of peacetime production and em- 
Pioyment. 

rt ask your careful consideration of this 
matter 

Very truly yours, 
EpGar Morris, 
President. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
Will close with just one further word. 
I think we can no longer evade the re- 
sponsibility of finding out how and why 
OPA IS arriving at maximum ceiling 
prices. That, Mr. President, is our re- 
sponsibility. Again I wish to go on rec- 
ord as saying that unless we do some- 
thing about the matter, or unless OPA 
itself does something about it, the un- 
employment compensation measure 
which we are passing today will be far 
‘oo small in scope to take care of the mil- 


lions who are going to become unem- 
ployed, 
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Exu BIT A 


Mapison, INpD., August 29, 1944, 
OFrrice OF Price ADMINISTRATION, 
Apparel and Textile Branch, Manufac- 
tured Articles, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We have been referred to your 
office by the district office, OPA, Indianapolis, 
Ind., for the purpose of establishing a ceiling 
price on one-piece work suits that we manu- 
facture. Prior to 1943 we have never manu- 
factured this item or any item closely com- 
parable. We have studied diligently MPR 
208 and now have the new RMPR 208 and 
have consulted your district offices at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky., in addi- 
tion to Indianapolis, Ind., in an effort to 
obtain the necessary information, detail, and 
requirements necessary for us to establish 
a ceiling price on this garment we now 
manufacture. It will be necessary for us 
to have a ceiling price for jobbers in large 
quantities and a wholesale price for a small 
percentage of our sales. 

We can submit complete details and unit 
cost of manufacture of this garment from 
our records during the past few months. 

Please furnish us with a form, or questions 
necessary for your office to arrive at our 
ceiling prices. 

Thanking you for your prompt attention, 
we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Meyers & SON MANUFACTURING Co. 





OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 1, 1944. 
Mr. P. W. McCauvtey, 
Meyers & Son Manufacturing Co., 
Madison, Ind. 

Dear Mr. McCautey: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of August 29, 1944, in 
which you inquire as to the information 
needed for the establishment of an author- 
ized price for a one-piece work suit, pursuant 
to rule 5 of RMPR 208. 

Please be advised that we will need the 
following information: 

1. A sample of the garment. Please indi- 
cate the size range; the sample should be 
firmly tagged with your name and address. 

2. Astatement of the reasons why this gar- 
ment cannot be priced under any of the other 
pricing rules of RMPR 208. 

3. A detailed cost break-down, specifying— 

(a) Body material, weight, and finish. 
Cost per yard and yardage per dozen. 

(b) Principal trimming materials and their 
cost. 

(c) Direct labor, exclusive of make-up and 
overtime. 

(d) Make-up. 

(e) Overtime premium. 

(f) Indirect labor and manufacturing ex- 
pense. ; 

(g) General and administrative expense. 

(h) Selling expense. 

4. Requested prices to each class of trade, 
as well as your customary terms and allow- 
ances to each class. 

5. You. competitor’s prices for similar gar- 
ments, made of the same material. In each 
case please state the name of the competitor, 
and his lot number for the garment cited. 

6. Your profit and loss statements for the 
years 1929 through 1943. 

Immediately upon receipt of this informa- 
tion we will be happy to give your application 
every attention. 

Very truly yours, 
Horace L. ALLEN, 
Head, Men's Clothing Section, 
Consumer Goods Price Division. 





SEPTEMBER 19, 1944. 
OFFICE OF PricE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Attention Mr. Horace L. Allen, Men’s Cloth- 

ing Section, Consumer Goods Price Divi- 
sion. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: In reply to your letter of 
September 1 requesting information neces- 
sary for the establishment of an authorized 
price for one-piece work suits, pursuant to 
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rule 5 of RMPR 208. We are herewith offer- 
ing the following information. 

1. A sample garment sent today, under 
separate cover to your attention. Size 
range of this garment is, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46. 

2. This garment cannot be priced under 
any of the first four pricing rules of RMPR 
208 because we have not manufactured this 
garment or any similar garment prior to 1943. 

3. Detailed cost break-down, as follows— 
per dozen: 

(a) Body material: 28/29’ 8 oz. # 1 

Bluserge denims sanforized at 231, 

cents per yard plus 14 cent per yard 

freight, requiring 70 yards per 

SO atiatectncp ates ida digi ekeees Andaman $16. 60 
(b) Trimming materials: 5% yards 

pocketing and inside banding, 30 

inch 2.50 drill at $0.1620 per yard 

plus— 





4 cent per yard freight..___.-_. . 83 
Snap fastener and buttons_-__-__- . 38 
I cent jell tiiinntaiiiilieatiintnn . 43 
Size tags and labels__-_.....-_-. -12 
Packing and banding----------- -13 
Total trimming and packing-_- 1.99 

(c) Direct labor exclusive of make- 
ee i aiiiarnisesss nee cnantnapusasiente 4.04 
I a ala ed en ereninmnegenaniiapiea . 30 
(e) Overtime premium-_-_-._......-.-. . 06 

(f) Indirect labor and manufactur- 
Se I al chtaderctpraireiass temepienancan 2. 21 

(g) General and administrative ex- 
NN shikai diva Ataiats naps dense erie ape 1.98 
a a ects icc err ed Bi tele nce sicesicts in cat tcaibncaisatias 1.70 
29.03 


4. Requested price: 

Jobbers and mail-order houses, $34 

per dozen, less 15 percent, terms 50 

days net, f. o. b. Madison, Ind_-__-- $28.90 
WholeSale price to retailers $34. Net terms 

$80 days net, f. o. b. Madison, Ind. 

5. Competitor’s price. Frankly we do not 
know our competitor’s prices for a similar 
garment, other than H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., 
South Bend, Ind., Lot No. 211 at $33.80. 
We have manufactured this garment for a 
chain store and a mail-order house, selling 
them practically all our production and we 
have no way of knowing what our competi- 
tors are receiving for this garment. 

6. Profit and loss statements. We have not 
manufactured any civilian goods for several 
years, giving 100 percent of our production to 
the United States Army; therefore we do not 
see how our profit and loss statements could 
be of any benefit to you in approving a ceiling 
price on this garment. For this reason we 
have not enclosed the profit and loss state- 
ments requested. 

Trusting this information is sufficient to 
enable you to give our application prompt 
consideration, we remain 

Yours very truly, 
MEYERS & SON MANUFACTURING Co. 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1945. 
Meyexs & SON MANUFACTURING Co., 
Madison, Ind. 

GENTLEMEN: This is in reference to your 
application, filed August 29, 1944, in which 
you request that we establish maximum 
prices for certain one-piece work suits under 
Section 2.6 of Revised Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation 208. 

In your application you state that during 
and prior to March 1942 you were engaged in 
the business of producing and selling staple 
work clothing, but that you did not manu- 
facture garments which are the “same” as 
the garments for which you now request max- 
imum prices. You state that you are unable 
to determine your maximum prices for these 
work suits under any of the automatic pric- 
ing rules of the regulation, and request that 
your maximum price be established by spe- 
cific authorization from this Office pursuant 
to Section 2.6 of Revised Maximum Pr'ce 
Regulation 208. You have submitted infor- 
mation relating to the fabrics you intend to 
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use in these work suits, their costs and other 
costs entering into the production and sale 
of these garments, and your requested maxi- 
mum prices 

An analysis has been made of the informa- 
tion which you have submitted and of the 
maximum prices of competitive sellers of the 
same class with regard to garments made of 
the same or similar fabrics. The maximum 
prices established herein are in line with the 
maximum prices for similar garnrents sold by 
competitive sellers of the same class. Three 
ceilings are authorized; the first for garments 
sold prior to August 16, 1944, the second for 
garments not sold prior to that date and 
made of denim purchased prior to June 30, 
1944, the third for garments not sold prior 
to August 16, 1944, and made of denim pur- 
chased on or after June 30, 1944. The higher 
ceilings for the latter garments reflect the 
increases in the cost of denim to you under 
amendments 19 and 20 to Revised Price 
Schedule 35. 

After due consideration of the foregoing, 
and pursuant to Section 2.6 of Revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 208, It is Ordered: 

(a) Meyers & Son Manufacturing Co., Mad- 
ison, Ind., may sell and deliver, and any 
person may buy and receive from it, its one- 
piece work suit, consuming not less than 70 
yards of 8 ounce sanforized denim in sizes 34 
to 46, made with 2 swing pockets, 2 hip 
pockets, rule pocket, 2 breast pockets, 5 metal 
front buttons, 1 front snap, at or below the 
following ceiling prices: 


Maximum price (per 


dozen) 

To all other 
purchasers, 
including 
wholesalers 
Togroup and group 

II retail I retail 

sellers sellers 

Suits sold prior to Aug. 

ee $27. 50 $25. 00 


Suits not sold prior to 

Aug. 16, 1944, made of 

denim purchased prior 

to June 30, 1944_._._. 28.00 25. 50 
Suits not sold prior to 

Aug. 16, 1944, made of 

denim purchased on or 

after June 30, 1944..-. 28.75 26. 25 

(b) The maximum prices set forth in para- 
graph (a) are net 30 days f. o. b. factory, and 
are subject to all trade practices, including 
practices with regard to shipping charges cus- 
tomarily used by Meyers & Son Manufactur- 
ing Co. during March 1942, 

(c) In selling and delivering the garments 
described above, Meyers & Son Manufacturing 
Co. must comply with all provisions of Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation 208, includ- 
ing those relating to marking, disclosure, 
wholesale percentage quota, ceiling price 
lists, and records. 

(ad) The definitions in Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 208 shall apply to this order. 

(e) All prayers of the application not 
granted herein are denied. 

(f) This Order No. L-21 may be revoked 
or amended by the Price Administrator at 
any time. 

A copy of this order has been filed today 
with the Secretary of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C., where it 
is open to inspection by the public. 

This order shall become cffective immedi- 
ately. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 
EXHIBIT B 
Van ATTA, BATTON & HARKER, 
Marion, Ind., September 17, 1945. 
Hon. HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Crear Homer: This will recall to your mind 

our brief discussion of the Marion Tool Corp, 
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situation with regard to OPA while you were 
in Indianapolis last week. I have a further 
letter from Forest Harness inviting your as- 
sistance in this matter, which has now been 
on file for many, many months with OPA. 
The application for price relief was filed in 
March of this year, and there have been all 
sorts of excuses and reasons for delay but no 
relief. They now advise Forest that there is 
a new regulation which will give Marion Tool 
Corp. relief and that OPA had ‘communicated 
with Marion Tool to file a new application, all 
of which is false as they have not communi- 
cated with the company and made a request 
for anything. Not only that, but their old 
application has now been pending for 6 
months or more, and why should they be re- 
quired to start all over and go through an- 
other period of 6 months’ losses? 

Mr. Harness has all of the details on this 
matter and has suggested that you call him 
in order that you, RAYMOND WILLIs, and he 
join efforts in bringing about some conclu- 
sion of this matter at an early date. I know 
that you will put forth your best efforts in 
this matter, and I want to take this occa- 
sion to again compliment you on your per- 
formance to date and thank you for anything 
that you are able to do for Marion Tool Corp. 

Sincerely yours, 
AL HARKER, 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1945. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART. 

Dear HOMER: Pursuant to our conversation, 
I am sending you by messenger copy of a let- 
ter from the Marion Tool Corp., Marion, Ind., 
to the Office of Price Administration, together 
with statements showing the increase in cost 
of material and the company’s losses of 
operation. 

Just a glance at these statements will give 
you all the information necessary to show 
what has happened to this country through 
OPA control. 

You will note that the latest application 
was filed in March 1945, and up to this date 
they have been given no relief. 

Forest A. HARNESS. 


— 


MARION TOOL Corp., 
Marion, Ind., March 27, 1945. 
OFFICE OF PRICE-ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C, 
Attention Durable Goods Division, Price 
Branch Office. 

On September 8, 1943, we filed with you 
our application for price increase, being 
Docket No. 3188-208. After several supple- 
mental filings, on September 22, 1944, we re- 
ceived your final order No. 58. Our original 
request asked for 10 percent increase, but 
your final order only granted us a 5 percent 
increase. 

It is now necessary for us to petition for 
a further price increase. We are filing this 
request pursuant to MPR 188, section 
1499.161, subsections 2 (i), 2 (iii), 3 (ii), and 
3 (iii), for a 15 percent increase on Our pres- 
ent prices. Said sections read as follows: 

“2 (i). That there exists or threatens to 
exist in a particular locality a shortage in 
the supply of a commodity which aids di- 
rectly in the war program or is essential to a 
standard of living consistent with the prose- 
cution of the war.” 

“2 (iil). That such adjustment will not cre- 
ate or tend to create a shortagé, or need for 
increase in price, in another locality, and 
will effectuate the purpose of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 as amended.” 

“3 (ii). That the maximum prices estab- 
lished by this regulation do not permit the 
recovery of total costs.” 

“3 (ili). That the operations of the com- 
pany are currently being conducted at a loss.” 

To substantiate our request for price in- 
crease under this regulation, we may advise 
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with regard to subsection 2 (i) that there 
exists a shortage of a number of items, Which 
we manufacture, which aid in the war pro. 
gram and are essential to the standard gf 
living consistent with the prosecution of the 
war. We refer particularly to such items as 
lifeboat axes, pick-head fire axes (Man. 
time Commission), short-handled hang axes 
(Navy), nail hammers, magnetic tack ham. 
mers, shoe hammers (Army), for which we 
have substantial orders issued on WPB ro}. 
ings. Numerous items in our line are ajsy 
supplied nationally to the farm trade in syp. 
stitution for higher quality mechanic's tog|s 
now in such demand for the armed forces 
and war plants. Our inability to continye 
to furnish this trade due to our price git. 
uation will only increase this shortage. 4t 
this very moment we have approximately 
$230,000 worth of WPB rated orders for qo. 
mestic and foreign trade. 

We may advise with regard to subsection 
2 (ill) that such adjustment as is requesteq 
here will not create a need for increaseq 
prices in other localities or by our competi. 
tors inasmuch as our chief competitors now 
sell at a sufficiently higher price that the ip. 
crease requested would: not affect them jt 
granted. In our last application, which | 
presume you have on file, we submitted to 
you a complete brief on the matter of price 
comparison with competitors which we would 
appreciate your referring to as we believe it 
gives you a complete picture of that situa. 
tion, 

We may advise with regard to subsection 3 
(ii) that we believe the requested adjust. 
ment to be necessary inasmuch as the maxi- 
mum prices established by this regulation 
do not permit the recovery of total costs and 
subsection 3 (iii) that the operations of the 
company are currently being conducted at a 
loss. To demonstrate this situation, we sub- 
mit an operating statement for the period of 
5 months from October 1, 1944, which was 
the first month after your previous order 
had been granted, to February 28, 1945, 
which shows an operating loss for the 5 
months of $1,595.56. In further support of 
this proposition, we submit statements for 
the months of January and February 1945, 
which show losses of $770.14 and $1,170.18, 
respectively, indicating that the loss is be- 
coming increasingly great with each month 
of operation. It is true that the increase 
granted by your former order helped us 
momentarily, but it was short-lived due to 
two reasons: 

(1) The drop in volume of business; and 

(2) Further and additional increase in the 
cost of our raw materials. 

With régard to the first reason, we submit 
that at the time you were determining our 
former application, our volume was running 
from $20,000 to $25,000 per month, all of 
which figures are obtainable from our former! 
briefs, while for the months of January and 
February 1945, our volume was $14,000 and 
$12,000, respectively. This diminution of 
volume in our business is partly due to the 
fact that we are not able to pay market 
prices for raw material, particularly handles 
and castings, and still maintain our ceiling 
prices. To demonstrate this we are attacl- 
ing a comparative schedule of castings and 
handle costs from March 1, 1942, until March 
1, 1945. You will note in some instances there 
is as much as 100 percent increase in price, 
while our price has only increased 5 percent. 
Even some of these prices are below quota- 
tions from many available sources. We knoW 
that materials—castings and handles—are 
available at the market price. 

We are also attaching a comparative sched- 
ule for representative items, based on current 
costs of raw materials, showing percent of 
profit during March 1942, profit and loss dut- 
ing March 1944, and loss during March 1945. 
The largest portion of loss during March 
1945 is caused by the increase in prices ‘0 
raw materials, handles and castings mosily. 
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since these raw material advances were au- 
thorized by OPA, we feel that you should be 
cognizant of the resulting injustice imposed 
on our business, as it is impossible for us to 
absorb these advances. 

Under subsection 3 (iii), we note the fol- 
lowing provision: 

“adjustment in price may be made to an 
extent sufficient to enable the manufacturer 
to cover total costs on the article, together 
with a profit. In a proper case the manu- 
facturer may charge a price equal to the 
price requested in the application, provided 
that he has received a letter from the Office 
of Price Administration stating that his is 
a proper case. Such price shall be tentative 
and refund shall be made to each purchaser 
in the event that the application is denied 
in whole or in part.” 

he former application heretofore referred 
to required clmost a year for processing and 
while we are not being critical of this sit- 
uation, nevertheless you can see that we 
would soon be out of business if this sit- 
uation were to continue. Profit and loss 
statements for January 1945 show an op- 
erating loss of 5.2 percent while in February 
this loss was almost doubled and increased 
to 9.6 percent. We may say further that 
not all our increased costs for raw materials 
(especially handles) are reflected in these 
statements as these costs are increasing ma- 
terially daily. 

This request is for permission to add 15 
percent to our present prices. We believe 
that we are within the provisions of sub- 
section 3 (iii) and should be grantec this 
price increase immediately, subject to fur- 
ther action, in order that we may recover 
our total costs plus a small profit. 

We also attach hereto a synopsis of our 
WPB rating, which is self-explanatory and 
which we believe will indicate to you that 
we are considered to be essential by WPB 
and that a cessation of our operations will 
materially affect the effective prosecution of 
this war. In view of the urgency of our 
position due to steadily increasing losses, 
early action is most necessary. 

It seems evident from the statements 
above that we completely qualify under para- 
graphs 1499.i61, subsection (3) (ii) and (iii), 
and relief can therefore be granted imme- 
diately. Prompt action will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
A. H. NOTSINGER, 
President. 





Marion Tool Corp., Marion Ind.—Profit and 
loss statement for 5 months ending Feb. 
28, 1945 

Income from sales: 








Grot®: G08. gd cntaiacno se $76, 852. 02 
Less freight on sales__..__.-. 2, 873. 07 
Less returns and allowances_ 6. 70 
PRE iit he ate itt in 2,879.77 
ek ei? 73, 972. 25 

Cost of goods manufactured (ex- 
RES TR ee 62, 336. 99 
Gross profit from sales._.. - 11, 635. 26 

Operating expenses: Ps 
Administrative: 

Association dues____--_-- 160. 90 
General expenses_-_-.-_- 401. 49 
Office salaries_.........- 4,912. 48 
Office supplies_......... 145. 44 
Bank-handling charge_- 22. 50 
PN en 134. 10 

lelephone and tele- 
oA RR, ea On 126. 99 
eee. 15. 00 

Total administrative 
Cas ne ctkiscnce 5, 918.99 
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Operating expenses—Continued 
Selling expense: 





EET ERE, wiktianwnnénn $3.40 
Attorney fees.......... 78. 70 
Commercial ratings__._- 125. 00 
Commissions ........... 5, 631. 28 
General expense.__.___ a 5. 86 
Export expense......_ 141. 36 
Total selling expenses. 65,985.70 
Total operating ex- 
 dtctininincnanaae 11, 904. 60 
Net loss from operations___.___- 269. 34 
Nonoperating income: purchase 
discounts earned_..._..-..._- 364. 98 


Gross income for the 
EY minhittdaniadecieanin 95. 64 
Nonoperating expenses: Cash 


discount allowed__...._...._.- 1, 691. 20 


Net loss for the period.... 1, 595. 56 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resuméd the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1274) to amend the War 
Mobiliziticn and Reconversion Act of 
1944, to provide for an orderly transition 
from a war to a peacetime economy 
through supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the lan- 
guage which the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN] has moved to strike 
is language approved by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The committee, of 
course, is opposed to having the lan- 
guage stricken. I ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on the Senator’s motion to strike. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Chair state the pendinz question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas {[ Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], to strike out all after line 2 on 
page 24 of the bill down to and including 
line 4 on page 25, relating to transporta- 
tion allowances. If the language is 
stricken there will be no provision for 
transportation allowances. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MOORE (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Illinois 
aAMr. Brooxs]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr.-HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi |Mr. EastLanp! and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 


. NALLY], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 


Lucas], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEeprer] are detained on official 
business. 

The: Senator from Alabama _ I[MYr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Georgia |Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typtncs] are de- 
tained on public business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BrewstTER], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and the Senator 
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from West Virginia [Mr. REvERcoMs] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. THOMAS] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is unavoidably detained. If present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 65, as follows: 


YEAS—1<¢ 
Andrews Gurney Overton 
Bailey Hickenlooper Stewart 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Wherry 
Chandler McClellan Wilson 
Ellender O’Daniel 
NAYS—65 
Aiken Hatch Myers 
Austin Hawkes Radcliffe 
Ball Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hill Robertson 
Bilbo Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Briggs Kilgore Smith 
Butler Knowland Taft 
Capehart La Follette Taylor 
Capper Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Carville McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McFarland Tobey 
Cordon McKellar Tunnell 
Donnell McMahon Vandenberg 
Downey Magnuson Wagner 
Ferguson Maybank Walsh 
Fulbright Mead Wheeler 
George Millikin White 
Gerry Mitchell Wiley 
Green Morse Willis 
Guffey Murdock Young 
Hart Murray 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bankhead Connally Pepper 
Brewster Eastland Revercomb 
Brooks Glass Russell 
Buck Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Moore Tydings 
Bushfield O'Mahoney 
So Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
cffer the amendment which I previously 
sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 24, line 11, after 
the word “authorized”, it is proposed to 
insert “in any case where it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Director that the 
individual concerned is in need of such 
assistance.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment is self-explanatory. It pro- 
vides some measure or test of need for 
this expenditure. I have pointed out my 
objections to the general provisions of 
this section. It either does not go far 
enough, or goes too far, as it is written 
at present. If we are not going to take 
care of individuals who have already 
gone home at their own expense, then I 
believe that in justice to them we ought 
not to pay tne expenses of the others 
unless some need is established for the 
assistance. If we are not to do at least 
that, in my judgment we ought to revise 
the whole section and make it applicable 
alike to all workers who have gone away 
from their homes to work in war plants. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AS AFFECTING 

AGRICULTURE 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, on this 
occasion I wish to do what is not often 
done, and that is to brag about the 
United States Senate. 
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When I came to the Senate in 1935, the 
Congress was still pursuing a policy of 
enacting temporary and emergency re- 
lief measures to keep the American 
farmer’s head above the water—a policy 
which had been adopted at the beginning 
of the Roosevelt administration in 1933 
to save the farmer from the utter ruin 
and bankruptcy which had been brought 
about by possibly the worst panic in the 
history of the American people, a panic 
that was even worsethan the one in 1837. 

All that was being done at that time 
and all that had been done prior to that 
time was necessary, and those efforts did 
save the farmer. However, such treat- 
ment for the farmer’s problems amount- 
ed to mere “shots in the arm,” and it was 
evident that a permanent program must 
be adopted. 

Before coming to the Senate I had 
given much thought and investigation 
to a permanent program which would 
raise the farm life of America to its 
proper place and standard—making 
agriculture not only the great life that 
it is and should be, but making it the 
most satisfactory and lucrative life that a 
citizen could pursue. 

Mankind’s dependence upon the prod- 
ucts of the soil is one of the fundamental 
laws of nature. When man learned the 
domestication of plants and animals and 
began to practice the art of agriculture, a 
new era on this earth began and civiliza- 
tion dawned. In modern times, the his- 
tory of our own Nation illustrates from 
the very beginning the primary impor- 
tance of the tilling of the soil. Year after 
year, in season and out, the American 
farmer has gone forward, progressing 
steadily, ever mindful of the knowledge 
that his task has always constituted the 
very basis of our economic life. 

With the coming of the machine age, 
agriculture was revolutionized. However, 
the great emphasis during this era was 
on the development of outstanding in- 
dustries in this Nation. The prcducts 
of our mines, the resources of our great 
forests, power, steam, and electricity, and 
the inventions which steadily flowed 
from ingenious minds combined to pre- 
sent to American industry the oppor- 
tunity to expand until it would lead the 
world in manufacture and production. 
With the great strides which industry 
was making and with the rapidly dimin- 
ishing raw materials in the forests and 
the bowels of the earth, before many 
decades had passed it did not take a 
prophet to foresee and to know that our 
rapidly expanding industries were con- 
suming the supply of raw materials and 
soon it would be exhausted. Here was 
presented a serious and perilous problem 
to which an answer must, of necessity, 
be found. 

We began to realize that farm output 
must equal mineral output, that industry 
and agriculture must be balanced, if we 
were to have a stable economy. We knew 
that the raw products of industry must 
increasingly flow from the farmers’ 
fields in order that agriculture might 
furnish the raw materials which would 
pass through the revolutionary and 
wonder machines of a new day. It was 
necessary for us to make preparations 


so that when the other supplies of raw 
materials were exhausted, the harvests 
from the farmers’ crops could meet the 
demands of the most -highly developed 
civilization in all the world. 

An invention by Haber and Bosch in 
1913, usually described under the title of 
“fixation of atmospheric nitrogen,” gave 
to agriculture the key to increased plant 
growth. Here was opened the field of 
organic chemistry. Science could find 
the answer to our problem because or- 
ganic chemical processing contemplated 
an unrestricted utilization of nature’s 
renewable resources. Improvement of 
the manufacture and the supply of 
mechanical power had characterized the 
machine age. The chemical age began 
to concentrate upon the supply from 
organic life of better source materials for 
mechanical power and industrial use. 

By 1938 science and chemurgic re- 
search in private industry had wrought 
wonders in the way of obtaining substi- 
tutes for food, shelter, clothing, and 
many more articles of an expanding and 
higher civilization. Those substitutes 
began to take the place of the trees of 
the forests and the metals of the earth. 
It was then I began to sell my colleagues 
in the Senate and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the idea that because of the 
usable and marketable byproducts which 
could be developed through chemurgic 
research from the commodities that 
could be produced on the farms and 
fields of America, the prices of the farm- 
er’s crops could be increased many, many 
times, thereby bringing within a short 
period of 10 or 15 years the greatest era 
of prosperity ever known to the Ameri- 
can farmer. By the way, that was one 
bill which passed the Congress without 
a vote against it. 

Pursuing that dream of a permanent 
service to the agriculture of America, I 
introduced a bill to erect and equip four 
great research or chemurgic laboratories 
to be built in the four great agricultural 
areas of the United States. Let it be said 
to the credit of this body that the Senate 
passed the bill. That measure author- 
ized an appropriation of $4,000,000 for 
the inauguration of this campaign, and it 
provided for an annual appropriation of 
$4,000,000 more to maintain and operate 
the laboratories, giving $1,000,000 to 
each of tine four. 

The bill passed the House and was 
signed by the President. Since that time 
the laboratories have been located, built, 
and equipped, and for the past 3 or 4 
years almost a thousand enrployees, 
chiefly scientists and chemists, have been 
engaged in the greatest research in the 
interest of agriculture in all history. 

As you know, Mr. President, one of 
these plants is located at Peoria, Ill.; one 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; one at New Orleans, 
La.; and the fourth at San Francisco, 
Calif. The work progressed steadily 
from the very beginning, and many im- 
portant discoveries had already been an- 
nounced when this Nation was plunged 
into the Second World War. The efforts 
of those thousands of men and women, 
with the facilities of the four great lab- 
oratories, were promptly and properly 
directed to the war effort. But notwith- 
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standing that necessary interruption $0 
far as the peacetime program was cop. 
cerned, we have continued to reap the 
harvests of the work which has been done 
in those research centers. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the 
many experiments, processes, and gy. 
cessful results which have come from the 
tireless efforts of our great scientific 
minds working in those laboratories 
However, I wish to mention two of the 
recent discoveries. The first of these 
was made during the war, at the chem. 
urgic laboratory located at Peoria, Ij, 
It will a thousand times justify all the 
effort and every cent which has been 
invested in the entire project. Dr. Cog- 
hill, the mold expert at Peoria, found 
process by which the wonder drug of a] 
the ages, penicillin, could be made on a 
wholesale basis. As a result of that dis. 
covery, 19 factories in the United States 
and 3 in Canada are today producing 
enough penicillin to supply practically 
the entire world. By that discovery 
alone, the lives of hundreds of thousands, 
yea, millions of our battle casualties 
were saved, the wounded were re. 
stored to health and lives of useful- 
ness, and at the same time penicillin has 
been made available in such quantity and 
at such a price as to enable it to be used 
to save the lives of tens of millions of 
persons in the civilian world today and 
in the years to come. This has been 
brought about and made possible by the 
cooperation of Congress in the program 
of chemurgic research, which is the 
greatest of all attempts to provide a 
permanent solution to the problems of 
the most important occupation on which 
the whole world depends—agriculture 

As a result of the war-time research 
the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory at New Orleans has made available 
to the world a process for the treatment 
of cotton fabrics which will prevent 
mildew and rot. This is the other discov- 
ery which I wish to mention. This is no 
longer an experiment; it is an accom- 
plished fact. In further explanation of 
this wonderful discovery made in one of 
our four research laboratories—a proc- 
ess that will greatly expand the con- 
sumption and use of cotton which is the 
money crop of so many millions of our 
farmers—I wish to read a recent release 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Research Administration: 


NEW COTTON FABRIC RESISTS MILDEW AND ROT 


A new modified cotton fabric that wil! not 
mildew nor rot and that has withstood burial 
in the ground for more than 6 months with 
insignificant loss of strength. has been de- 
veloped by scientists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

This new material has the strength «and 
appearance of ordinary cotton, plus the 
ability to resist the attack of rot-producing 
micro-organisms, It is partially acetylated 
cotton which is somewhat related to rayon 
made by the acetate process. In contrast 0 
the use of the usual preservative finishes on 
cotton, this new process does not cause dis- 
coloration cf the fabric. It does not produce 
an odor or cause the fabric to be sticky. and 
it does not make the fabric toxic, .a great 
advantage where it is usec for food sacks 

This new development promises to _ 
useful in at least two general fields whic 
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consume large amounts of cotton, says Dr. 
O. E. May, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry. First, the 
modified cotton cloth, yarn, and sewing 
thr¢ad should be satisfactory for making 
clothing that will not mildew; tents and 
awnings that will not rot in damp climates, 
and fish nets that will not rot if put away 
wet. It is also promising for use in making 
rot-resistant bags for the packaging of fruits, 
vegetables, and other food products. 


An engineer told me last week that he 
had just thrown out 8,000 cotton sacks 
which had been used for only a short 
while. They had rotted. This discov- 
ery is important. 

I continue reading: 

To test the rot resistance of this material 
some of the treated cloth and thread were 
buried in the ground and in especially pre- 
pared soil beds teeming with micro-organisms 
of the kind that would have rotted ordinary 
cotton cloth within a week. The results 
showed that the treated cotton could remain 
buried under these conditions from 6 months 
to a year with very little loss of strength. 
Sandbags made from the acetylated cloth, 
sewed with similarly treated thread, and 
piled outdoors on the ground, were still intact 
after 2 years 

The wartime research which led to this 
accomplishment was undertaken because of 
war needs for more resistant threads and 
fabrics, particularly in the Tropics where 
ordinary cotton cloth deteriorates rapidly. 
It is the result of work by Charles F. Gold- 
thwait, James McLaren, Samuel T. Voorhies, 
Jr.. and others at the Southern Regional 
Research La»voratory in New Orleans 


This one discovery is worth untold mil- 
lions to the cotton growers of America as 
well as {o the users of cotton. 

Mr. President, if ever before in the 
history of mankind it could be said that 
the world had entered a new era, it can 
surely be said today. With all the knowl- 
edge which we have gained from the 
greatest war in history out of which we 
have just so recently  victoriously 
emerged, with all the discoveries and in- 
ventions culminating in the atomic bomb 
which have come from the mind and skill 
of man, we are now entering upon a new 
day. Let us look to the future with faith, 
and with the firm belief that the prob- 
lems of our Nation can and wil) be suc- 
cessfully met and solved. 

The problems of agriculture are of pri- 
mary importance, and as such they can- 
not be overemphasized. A permanent 
solution has been found in the field of 
organic chemistry, and we must look to 
the research scientist to lift one by one 
the veils from the face of nature, and 
show us through the on-flowing years 
the sources of a fabulous wealth that lie 
a in the organic products of the 
Soll. 

When I spoke at the dedication of the 
Southern Research Laboratory at New 
Orleans on December 29, 1939, I said: 

We stand, as it were, tiptoe upon a lofty 
eminence, supported by four chemurgic col- 
umns of herculean strength—the four chem- 
ical laboratories that rest on the four corners 
of the Nation—and behold the rising sun 
of this new day making purple glory in the 
east 


My belief that chemurgic research to 
b conducted in these. laboratories was 
the way to solve permanently the prob- 
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lems of agriculture has today been more 
than justified. The future holds even 
greater promise. 

Mr. LANGER. I wonder why one of 
those laboratories was not located in the 
middle Northwest? 

Mr. BILBO. I shail have to refer the 
Senator tc former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, who made the decision as 
to where the laboratories should be lo- 
cated. I have often wondered why one 
was not located in Mississippi. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
believe that there should be one in the 
Northwest? 

Mr. BILBO. I believe that we now 
have plenty of laboratories for the bene- 
fit of agriculture because the present lab- 
oratories cover the four great agricul- 
tural areas of the United States. The 
one at Peoria, Ill., deals with the crops 
which are suitable for growth in the sec- 
tion of the country from which the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] 
comes. 

Mr. LANGER. Peoria is nearly a 
thousand miles away from my State. 

Mr. BILBO. That does not make any 
difference. What the scientists ascer- 
tain in Illinois with reference to wheat, 
corn, rye, and the other crops which the 
Senator grows in his State, will do him 
just as much good as if the information 
were obtained at his front door. 

Mr. LANGER. What about flax? 

a BILBO. The same statement ap- 
plies. 

Mr. LANGER. There is no flax grown 
in Illinois. 

Mr, BILBO. No; but the Senator can 
send samples of flax to Peoria and have 
experiments made there. Take Pennsyl- 
vania for example; there are not many 
apples grown in Pennsylvania, but in- 
stead they are grown in Virginia. Vir- 
ginia is the greatest apple-producing 
State in the country. Apples are also 
grown in Northwestern States such as 
Oregon and Washington. The scientists 
are specializing on the apple at the Penn- 
sylvania laboratory because apples are 
grown in this area. However, what is 
ascertained with respect to apples in 
Pennsylvania will also apply to apples 
grown in Washington, Oregon, or in other 
States on the Pacific coast. 

By the way, it has been discovered that 
the sirup which can be made from the 
core of the apple is a perfect substitute 
for glycerin which was used heretofore 
in the manufacture of tobacco and cig- 
arettes, and today apple honey is better 
than glycerin for the manufacture of 
tobacco. 

Mr. LANGER. I compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator on what he has ac- 
complished. 

Mr. BILBO. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I believe, however, that 
one of the laboratories should be lo- 
cated at some place in the Middle North- 
west. 

Mr. BILBO. If the Senator will pre- 
pare a bill and have it referred to the 
committee, as well as sending a copy of 
it to the Department of Agriculture, and 
it receives an O. K., I shall support it. 
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Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
very much for his promisé, because we 
need a laboratory established in the 
Northwest to be used in connection with 
the growth of crops. 

Mr. BILBO. These laboratories are the 
one ray of hope for the future of this 
country. 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1274) to amend the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944, to provide for an orderly transi- 
tion from a war to a peacetime econ- 
omy through supplemental unemploy- 
ment compensation payable under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, HIti 
in the chair). The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLeELLaAn] to insert certain 
words on page 24, line 11, of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak with respect to the sub- 
ject of transportation allowance in con- 
nection with the individuals who are to 
be dealt with under the pending meas- 
ure. 

What we are trying to do in this bill 
is to get the workers back from places 
to which they went temporarily as a re- 
sult of the war. We wish to get them 
either to their homes or elsewhere for 
employment. Under the State laws the 
question of need is not a factor which 
enters into the right of any individual to 
receive unemployment compensation. 
None of the States has fixed need as 
being the test insofar as this bill affects 
the extension of the term of duration 
to be taken care of by payments by the 
Federal Government in addition to the 
time provided in the State statutes. So, 
neither in the State laws nor in the bill 
before the Senate is the question of need 
to be regarded as a fair test in determin- 
ing a man’s right either to unemploy- 
ment compensation or to travel allow- 
ance. The amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas would be impossible of 


. administration. The Director of De- 


mobilization and Reconversion would be 
required to pass upon every individual 
applicant’s need for a transportation 
allowance. It would be impossible of 
enforcement by the administration. 
Moreover, it is within the discretion of 
the Director in any event to determine 
whether any person shall receive travel 
pay. In view of that, and in view of the 
fact that it injects into the whole pic- 
ture the test of need, which is not recog- 
nized in the bill now pending, or in any 
of the State laws, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. I think I 
may say that I speak for the committee 
in hoping that it will not be agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If this provision is 
to remain in the bill, does not the Sen- 
ator feel that, in justice, we should teke 
into account those who have returned 
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home at their own expense, some of 
whom perhaps were in need of assist- 
ance, but managed nonetheless to get 
home, as well as others who returned 
but who did not need assistance? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The committee dis- 
cussed that, and we thrashed that out in 
the committee, and it was decided prac- 
tically by unanimous voice of the com- 
mittee that we could deal only with those 
who are yet remaining away from home. 
If anyone has been fortunate enough to 
get back home, perhavs under an ar- 
rangement between him and his em- 
ployer—and there have been many such 
arrangements by which expenses to and 
from the place of employment would be 
borne—he is just that much more for- 
tunate than those who are still remain- 
ing in the places to which they went for 

“employment. The committee felt it 
could not make the bill retroactive so as 
to pay the expenses of those who had 
already gone home; and, the object be- 
ing to return to their homes those who 
are still away from them or to redis- 
tribute over the country where there are 
jobs those who are in the centers of em- 
ployment without jobs, that there was 
no sufficient element of unfairness or 
discrimination that would justify the 
committee in making it retroactive so as 
to reimburse those who had already gone 
to their places of residence or to other 
jobs. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does not the Sen- 
ator fee] that if we leave it as it is now, 
without taking into account those who 
have paid their own travel expenses, 
without giving them an opportunity to 
file claims for reimbursement, it will 
somewhat penalize those who have al- 
ready paid their own expenses? I am 
merely trying to find a fair solution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it 
would be penalizing them. If we made 
the bill retroactive, so that every one 
who had gone to a job during the war 
and had returned home could. file a sepa- 
rate claim against the Government, 
there would of course be practically hun- 
dreds of thousands of individual claims 
filed. The object of the bill is to get 
back to either their homes or to other 
places of employment those who have 
not been able to find jobs. I do not 
think there is sufficient discrimination or 
injustice between those who have al- 
ready returned, and those who may for 
one reason or another have not been able 
to return, to justify making the bill re- 
troactive, or putting a test of need into 
the calculation of anyone in drawing 
transportation expenses, either back to 
his residence, or to some other place not 
more distant than his residence. If we 
apply the need test to the transportation 
item, we e]most automatically bar those 
who have already gone home, because 
they have already gone. 

Mr. McCLELLAi., Some of them may 
have borrowed the money with which 
to go. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not see how the 
Government can go into an investiga- 
tion to ascertain whether anyone bor- 
rowed money in order to get back home, 
or to obtain some other job. We are 
bound to assume that those who have 
gone back have returned without the 
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need of help from the Government. The 
inconsistency of the whole thing is that 
there is no need test provided in the 
bill, or in any State law on the subject, 
although the question of transportation 
is not involved in the State laws. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. On ihe same 
theory, I assume, everyone who has gone 
back was able to get back, but I assume 
that $9.89 percent of those who have not 
returned are able to return. I think that 
by the section in the bill as it is we simply 
favor the group who, because of their 
situation, remained where they were by 
choice, and will remain until the bill goes 
into effect, and are showing them special 
favors over those who have, possibly 
through circumstances, been compelled 
to return home sooner. or have found it 
advisable to go home sooner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, many of 
those who have returned to their homes 
or have gone to other places probaply 
have found employment, and it was more 
to their advantage to go to those places 
and seek and obtain the employment 
than it was to wait around in the places 
where they were in the hope that they 
would either find. jobs there or that 
someone would pay their expenses to 
some other place. They have taken time 
by the forelock, and probably have got- 
ten employment. They have gotten 
compensatory advantage by being able 
to go where there were jobs, and getting 
work sooner, than those who will be 
taken care of under the bill. So that it 
probably works out fairly, on the 
average. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It strikes me that 
what we are trying .o do now }: to help 
the man who has not found employment 
by paying him unemployment compen- 
sation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if he has 
returned home and has not obtained a 
job, he is entitled, if he qualifies, to un- 
employment compensation. That, of 
course, is based upon the requirements 
of the State law, as the bill is written. 
So I think that adoption of the amend- 
ment would throw into the situation an 
element of confusion, and require the 
Director to make a personal investigation 
of every person, as to whether he had 
the money to get back home or to get to 
another job, and that would involve the 
question whether he had any money at 
all, or whether he had enough to buy 
a railroad ticket, and how many per- 
sons he had in his family. It seems to 
me when we have fixed a limitation of 
$200, and provided he shall not be paid 
for railroad fare to a point more distant 
than his home, and left it in the discre- 
tion of the Director under regulations 
which he will provide, we have thrown 
around the case all the _ restrictions 
which should be thrown around it, if we 
are to make any travel allowance at all, 
and the Senate has overwhelmingly de- 
cided to allow travel allowances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. [Putting the question.] 
The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask for a divi- 
sion. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. < 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, ang 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Hart Myers 
Andrews Hatch O'’Daniel 
Austin Hawkes Overton 
Bailey Hayden - Reed 

Ball Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Barkley Hill Robertson 
Bilbo Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, 8.C. Smith 
Burton Kilgore Stewart 
Butler Knowland Taft 

Byrd La Follette Taylor 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Carville McCarran Tobey 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Ellender Maybank Wherry 
Ferguson Mead White 
Fulbright Mibikin Wiley 
George Mitchell Willis 
Gerry Moore Wilson 
Green Morse Young 
Guffey Murdock 

Gurney Murray 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-nine Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] on page 24, line 11, 
after the word “authorized”, to insert 
certain words. A division has been re- 
quested. 

Mr. HAWKES and other 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
the roll call is begun may I ask Senators 
to remain on the floor. We are ieaching 
the conclusion of the pending measure, 
and if Senators will remain in the Sen- 
ate so we will not have to indulge in the 
necessity of quorum calls I think we can 
conclude consideration of the bill short- 
ly. I hope it is not asking too much of 
Senators to remain in the Senate Cham- 
ber after the present roll cal] is con- 
cluded. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has 
been in executive session, and a number 
of Senators have just returned to the 
floor from that committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that, 
but all committees are not now in ses- 
sion. That is a legitimate excuse for the 
Senator from Arkansas and other Sena- 
tors who are members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which I am 
also a member, and the meeting of which 
I should like to have attended, but that 
does not apply to every Senator who has 
been off the floor for the last few min- 
utes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Chair to state the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. 
MCCLELLAN] on page 24, line 11, after the 
word “authorized”, to insert certain lan- 
guage. The language proposed to be in- 
serted will be read by the clerk. 

Cuter CLERK. On page 24, in line 11, 
after the word “authorized”, it is pro- 
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posed to insert “in any case where it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Direc- 
tor that the individual concerned is in 
need of such assistance.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the absence of some Senators the 
amendment was explained. It requires 
that only in cases where the Director 
finds that the individuals are in need of 
transportation shall it be granted. Nei- 
ther under the laws of the States nor 
under the pending bill is the test of need 
applied in any case. The Director is 
given the discretion to determine 
whether any person shall be paid his ex- 
penses either back to his home or to a 
new job. The amendment would be im- 
possible of administration because the 
Director would have to have a personal 
investigation made of every individual 
who sought transportation either home 
or to another job, and inasmuch as the 
need test is not applied anywhere, and 
it is all in the discretion of the Director 
anyway, the committee feels that the 
amendment ought not to be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.Lian], the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Guass] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Wyoming 
{[Mr. O’MAHONEY], the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Russe.u], and the Senator 
from Maryland {Mr. TypINcs] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RaDcLirFe], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas] are detained on 
official business. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. Pepper] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Buck] are neces- 
Sarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. THomas] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. Cap- 
PER] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Andrews Fulbright O’Daniel 
Bailey Gerry Overton 
Ball Gurney Reed 
Butler Hawkes Revercomb 
Byrd Hickenlooper Robertson 
Capehart Johnson. Colo. Stewart 
Chandier McClellan Wherry 
Ellender Moore Wilson 

NAYS—55 
Aiken Downey Kilgore 
Austin Ferguson Knowland 
Barkley George La Follette 
Bilbo Green Langer 
Bridges Guffey McCarran 
Briggs Hart McFarland 
Burton Hatch McKellar 
Carville Hayden McMahon 
Chavez Hill Magnuson 
Cordon Hoey Maybank 
Donnell Johnston, 8.C, Mead 


Millikin Smith Walsh 
Mitchell Taft Wheeler 
Morse Taylor White 
Murdock Thomas, Utah Wiley 
Murray Tobey Willis 
Myers Tunnell Young 
Saltonstall Vandenberg 
Shipstead Wagner 
NOT VOTING—17 

Bankhead Connally Radcliffe 
Brewster Eastland Russell 
Brooks Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Buck Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield O'Mahoney Tydings 
Capper Pepper 

So Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky will be stated. 

The Curer CirerK. On page 13, line 
15, in the committee amendment, it is 
proposed to strike out “Upon the written 
request of the governor of any State (or, 
in the case of the District of Columbia, 
upon the written request of the Com- 
missioners of said District), the” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “The.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment would strike out, in section 
702, that part of subsection (a) which 
reads “upon the written request of the 
governor of any State ‘or, in the case 
of the District of Columbia, upon the 
written request of the Commissioners of 
said District), the” and insert “The”, so 
as to read: 

The Director is authorized on behalf of the 
United States to enter into an agreement 
with such State, or with the unemployment 
compensation agency of such State— 


And so forth. The bill as now writ- 
ten, the increase in the amount of pay- 
ment of weekly unemployment compen- 
sation having been eliminated, and the 
bill having been restricted to the exten- 
sion of the term or duration of unem- 
ployment compensation payments under 
the State law, it is purely voluntary on 
the part of the State unemployment au- 
thority as to whether it shall enter into 
an agreement with the Director of 
Mobilization and Reconversion under 
which agreement the United States will 
continue weekly payments of unemploy- 
ment compensation for the period set out 
in the bill, not to exceed 26 weeks. 

The language which I seek to strike 
out was inserted by the committee after 
a very close vote, on motion of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. So 
no unemployment compensation agency 
of any State could enter into any agree- 
ment with the Director of Mobilization 
and Reconversion, although that is the 
basis upon which the bill is founded, un- 
less the Governor of that State should 
make a request in writing that such 
agreement be entered into. No matter 
how willing the unemployment compen- 
sation agency in the State might be to 
enter into the agreement to act as the 
agent of the United States in paying ad- 
ditional compensation for the length- 
ened duration, no matter how strongly 
the State authority might desire it, and 
even though it felt that under State law 
it could enter into such an agreement, 
unless the Governor of the State him- 
self should write a letter requesting that 
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the agreement be entered into, or the 
additional payment made, the State un- 
employment compensation authority of 
no State could enter into the agreement 
provided for in the bill. 

As I have understood, we are trying to 
do something for unemployed people. 
The bill as it is now written is based 
upon the willingness of the State to 
agree voluntarily, through its unemploy- 
ment compensation authority, with the 
Director of Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion. We superimpose upon that will- 
ingness the whim of a Governor, or his 
willingness to write a letter in addition, 
without which neither the Director of 
Mobilization. and Reconversion nor the 
unemployment compensation agency of 
the State could enter into an agreement 
by which the extended payment could 
be made. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this amendment the 
one which was added to the bill by the 
committee by a majority of one vote at 
a time when some members of the com- 
mittee, including myself, were absent; 
and is it the amendment as to which 
those of us who were absent wished to be 
recorded in favor of the position the 
Senator from Kentucky has taken? If 
so, if we had been present, the amend- 
ment would have been defeated; would 
it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect; this is the amendment which was 
added by a majority of one vote in the 
committee, in the absence of a number 
of members of the committee, including 
the Senator from Massachusetts, who 
was absent upon important naval mat- 
ters at the time. Later he came into the 
committee room and announced that if 
he had been present he would have voted 
against the amendment. His vote would 
have defeated it. There were other 
members of the committee who also 
would have voted against it if they had 
been present. Of course, that is only a 
circumstance to show how the amend- 
ment got into the bill in the first place. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not affect the 
soundness of the measure at all, of 
course. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; but if the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and other Sena- 
tors who were called out of the commit- 
tee meeting had been present at that 
time, the amendment would not have 
been agreed to. That is merely an illus- 
tration of the old story that if some- 
thing had happened, something else 
which happened would not have hap- 
pened. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator’s amend- 
ment is agreed to, would it not require a 
further amendment in lines 19 and 20, 
striking the word “such”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “any”? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WHITE. And that would also 
occur in line 21, I believe, and possibly in 
line 24 the word “any” would have to 
be inserted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; those technical 
changes would have to be made. 


Mr. President, I do not wish to delay 
the vote on the amendment. The point 
I make is that the bill is based upon 
voluntary agreement between the unem- 
ployment authorities of a State, through 
their regularly constituted unemploy- 
ment agencies; and those unemployment 
agencies are not the governors of the 
States. They are set up by legislative 
enactment, and their members hold 
cffice for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the State laws on this 
subject. It seems to me that it would be 
imposing on the people of the State an 
unreasonable handicap to require that 
before the State unemployment agency 
can begin to carry out an agreement or 
before it can begin the negotiation of an 
agreement, the governor of the State 
must write a letter requesting the aid. 
As I have said, Mr. President, the whole 
thing is voluntary, anyway. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The effect of the 
provision in the bill would be to give the 
governor of a State the power to veto 
the will of Congress; would it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not only would it give 
the governor the power to veto the will 
of Congress, but it would give him the 
power to veto the will of his own State 
unemployment commission, if it desired 
to enter into such an agreement. I think 
we can rely on the unemployment com- 
pensation agencies of the States to de- 
termine whether they wish to join with 
the Federal Government in an agreement 
by which they would simply act as the 
agents of the Federal Government in 
providing the extended payments. 

Mr. President, I am looking toward the 
welfare of the people. I am not inter- 
ested in the power of some man who 
happens to be the governor of a State to 
determine whether thousands of the peo- 
ple of his State shall be able to receive 
this extended unemployment compensa- 
tion, and I do not believe any one man 
should be given the power to determine 
whether the Federal Government shall 
aid in the extension of the payments 
which we seek to provide for in the 
pending measure. That is a simple ques- 
tion, Mr. President. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky | Mr, 
BarKLey ]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
representatives of State after State ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and testified that the States are 
able and willing to take care of their own 
unemployment-insurance problems and 
were insistent upon doing so. 

The testimony is overwhelming to the 
effect that if it should be considered 
necessary, the States, through the action 
of their own legislatures and governors, 
and out of their unemployment-insur- 
ance reserves of almost $7,000,000,000, 
could increase the benefits and lengthen 
the duration without impairing the 
soundness of their own reserves. 

In this connection I remind you that 
last year a Federal law was passed mak- 
ing Federal funds available to maintain 
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the solvency of the unemployment-com- 
pensation reserves of the States. 

The representatives of State after 
State declared that if their own systems 
should be unable to stand the strain of 
any emergency that may develop during 
the reconversion, special sessions of their 
legislatures could’ be called and the 
States, out of their own resources, could 
meet any deficiencies. 

Forty-five State legislatures met this 
year. It may be fairly assumed that 
every one of those legislatures was con- 
scious of the reconversion problems. 
The testimony shows that in 1945, 25 
States increased their weekly benefit 
maximums; that 28 States increased the 
period of duration for maximum bene- 
fits; that 21 States increased both the 
benefits and the periods of duration; 
that 32 States increased one or the other. 
A maximum benefit duration of 20 or 
more weeks applies in 33 States, which 
have more than 81 percent of all covered 
workers. 

Viewing at grass roots the same prob- 
lem that we are viewing at this distance, 
the States have declared their own 
policies in the way provided under their 
own constitutions and in the Way in- 
duced and encouraged by our Federal 
social security law. They have fitted 
their systems to meet their own concep- 
tions of the reconversion emergencies 
that may arise in their own States. 
Strong argument is available that it is 
nothing less than swollen presumption 
for us to sit here and superimpose our 
own judgment, to act as a court of re- 
view on those State legislatures, to inter- 
vene gratuitously with Federal bait. 

The duration of payments and the 
amount of payments are matters which 
are decided in the States after considera- 
tion of a complex of intricate and diffi- 
cult and delicate factors. There are 
human elements. The fund must help 
its beneficiaries to tide over a tough 
period. There are actuarial considera- 
tions. The fund, if it is to accomplish 
its objectives, must be kept sound. There 
are work-incentive considerations. 

If the fund is to accomplish its objec- 
tive the incentive-to-work factor must 
be preserved. 

The job-seeking initiative of the bene- 
ficiaries should not be dulled. 

When we intervene, we interfere with 
the deliberate policies on these complex 
and delicate matters of the State legis- 
latures, as represented by their laws, and 
of the governors who approved those 
laws. I repeat, Mr. President, that when 
we intervene, we interfere with the de- 
liberate policies of the governors who 
approved those laws. 

We raise questions of jurisdiction and 
responsibility, questions as to the rela- 
tions of the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and questions of good faith, 
whether we meant what we said when we 
asked the States to set up their own sys- 
tems and determine their own problems 
within the framework of certain Federal 
standards. 

But despite the solemn judgment of 
the States as to what is best for them 
as expressed in their unemployment- 
compensation laws, despite the assur- 
ances that they can take care of their 
own problems, it may nevertheless de- 
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velop that they will want or need Fed. 
eral aid so far as duration of benefits 
is concerned. 

Should some subordinate agency of the 
State be in position to tamper with the 
deliberate and solemn judgment of the 
legislature and the governor as to what 
is best for that State? 

If, therefore, it should be concluded 
that Federal aid is wanted, and the ac- 
ceptance of it is not inconsistent with 
State law or policy, or for whatever the 
reason, the question then is, How shal] 
this important decision on high State 
policy be determined? Shall such a de- 
cision be made and ushered into being 
through backdoor negotiations and 
agreements of subordinate Federal and 
State officials? 

I urge that the power should be lodged 
in the governor, because he is supposed 
to symbolize, embody, and reflect by his 
actions the executive policies of his State, 
the voice of his legislature, and the senti- 
ments of his people. 

Mr. President, I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky. I found 
myself in a minority in the Finance Com- 
mittee during the consideration of the 
pending legislation, and I have also 
found myself in a minority in the Senate 
during the time the bill has been con- 
sidered here. 

It seems to me that the arguments 
presented by the able Senator from Col- 
orado must logically lead to the conclu- 
sion that there is no justification for 
any action by the Federal Government 
in relation to the question of unemploy- 
ment compensation during the reconver- 
sion period. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I must respectfully 
assert that that conclusion is not at all 
warranted. This bill recognizes a Fed- 
eral responsibility in respect to transpor- 
tation of migrant workers. It recognizes 
a Federal responsibility in connection 
with maritime workers. It also recog- 
nizes a Federal responsibility in con- 
nection with Federal employees, and I 
approve all of those provisions. It is 
somewhat beside the mark to say that in 
a part of the bill where we have agreed, 
at least so far, that if there is to be Fed- 
eral aid to the States it shall be on a 
voluntary basis, that I have not recog- 
nized any Federal responsibility for 
helping this reconversion situation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
shall not modify my comment upon the 
arguments of the Senator from Colorado, 
and Senators who care to do so may read 
the statement of the Senator from Colo- 
rado and my comment in the Record 
and draw their own conclusions as to 
whether the comment was justified. I 
think that the position of the Senator 
from Colorado with regard to the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility in the 
field of unemployment compensation 
during the reconversion period leads to 
the inescapable conclusion that the Fed- 
eal Government should not propose to 80 
even as far as the majority of the Fi- 
nance Committee was willing to £0, 
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namely, to extend the benefit period to a 
maximum of 26 weeks after the unem- 
ployed in the States had exhausted their 
rights under the State laws. If we are 
justified at all in discharging a responsi- 
bility to the unemployed in the event 
of a prolonged period of mass unemploy- 
ment, we are not justified, in my opin- 
ion, in allowing the whim of any man, 
be he a governor or other official, to 
stand in the way of the extension of the 
benefits which the majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress are prepared to extend 
in this situation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. [If yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I imvite the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that the 
committee substitute leaves it to the 
whim of a State unemployment compen- 
sation insurance agency. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; it does so 
at the moment, because by a majority 
vote of one in the committee, subsection 
(c) was stricken from the bill. But an 
amendment will be offered shortly by the 
Senator from Kentucky to restore that 
subsection. That subsection provides 
that if a State cannot enter into this 
agreement, the Director shall be author- 
ized to make payments under the same 
terms and conditions of the respective 
State laws as are provided for in this 
bill. It seems to me that that is the only 
logical position any person can take who 
recognizes any measure of responsibility 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to the unemployed people of this country 
in the event of a prolonged period of 
mass unemployment. 

In other words, the able Senator from 
Colorado, by the two amendments which 
he offered in the committee, was able to 
force the Finance Committee to report to 
the Senate a measure which is abso- 
lutely illogical if the Senate determines 
that any action shall be taken by the 
Federal Government in this field. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
are we interested in what is the opinion 
of the governors of the 48 States, or are 
we interested in the plight of unemployed 
persons in the event of a prolonged period 
of mass unemployment? Either the 
Federal Government should take action 
on the theory that it has a responsibility 
following a great war, and following the 
shifting of populations which has taken 
place as a result of the war, or else it 
should not act at all. Therefore, I hope 
that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky will prevail, and that 
the amendment which he will subse- 
quently offer to restore subsection (c) of 
the bill will also prevail. Then we shall 
have a bill which, while it will not go as 
far as I should like it to go, and as I voted 
to go, will be an effective measure to 
carry out on a Nation-wide basis the dis- 
charge of whatever responsibility a ma- 
jority of Members of Congress are willing 
to assume insofar as unemployed per- 
sons in this country are concerned. If 
those two amendments are not agreed to 
we will then have the illogical legislative 
result, it seems to me, of the Federal 
Government pretending to acknowledge 
that it has a national responsibility in 
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the event of a period of prolonged mass 
uhemployment, and leaving it up to the 
governors of the 48 States to determine 
whether in each of their respective States 
persons who are unemployed are to re- 
ceive benefits which the Congress has 
decided they are entitled to receive. 
Mr. MILLIKIN 


‘ . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has spoken of the logic, or, in 
his view, the lack of logic of the two parts 
of the bill to which he has referred. I 
submit that it is entirely logical that the 
Federal Government should assume re- 
sponsibility for migrant workers, and I 
have so voted. I submit that it is entirely 
logical that the Federal Government 
should assume responsibility for Federal 
employees, and I have so voted. I also 
submit that it is logical for the Pederal 
Government to assume responsibility for 
merchant seamen, and I have so voted. 
I have not assumed that it is the burden 
of the Federal Government at this time 
to step into the established State systems, 
under their established coverages, in view 
of the fact that they have a $7,000,000,- 
000 reserve and are ready, able, and 
willing to meet the problem. There is a 
logic al distinction between both parts of 
the bill which the Senator is discussing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
when it comes down to the question of 
whether the Federal Government is going 
effectively to grant an extension. as is 
proposed in the bill, up to 26 weeks of 
unemployment compensation under the 
terms of the respective State laws after 
the unemployed person has exhausted 
his rights under the State laws, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado says it shall then 
be up to the Governor to say whether or 
not the unemployed person in a partic- 
ular State is to get the benefit which Con- 
gress is willing to provide in the cir- 
cumstances. I say, Mr. President, that 
that is illogical, that it simply is an in- 
direct way of defeating in certain States 
the national legislative policy if the Fi- 
nance Committee bill eventually shall 
become law. 

Mr. President, I am interested in this 
situation, as I tried tu indicate by the 
votes which I cast in the committee and 
on the floor, to liberalize and extend the 
bill. ‘Those efforts were defeated and 
now that we are reduced to the propo- 
sition of the extension of the duration 
as the sole thing which the Pederal Gov- 
ernment is going to do for unemployed 
persons generally, I am interested in see- 
ing that we shall not pass a law the ben- 
efits of which any Governor or group of 
Governors can deny to unemployed per- 
sons in their States. 

I say that that would be an ineffective 
and illogical position for the Federal 
Government to take, and I repeat, the 
logic of thé position of the Senator from 
Colorado is that he does not want to see 
any duration of unemployment compen- 
sation extended, but instead of defeat- 
ing the bill, as the logic of his position 
should lead him to do, he leaves it up to 
the Governors, first of all, to have to sign 
a written statement that they desire it, 
and then he eliminated the provision, by 
one vote in the committee, which would 
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have permitted the Federal Government 
to make the payments under the State 
laws for the maximum duration, in 
those States that were unabie, because 
of their State laws, or the State inter- 
pretation of the State law, to enter into 
this agreement. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. May I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin whether or not, 
in order to make the provisions of the 
proposed bill effective, it will be neces- 
sary to make agreements with the 
States? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As the bill came 
from the committee, it would have been 
necessary, and I am complaining of that 
as much as I am of the affirmative 
amendment which the Senator from 
Colorado secured in the committee. He 
did two things; he got an affirmative 
amendment making it necessary for 48 
governors to sign a written statement 
that they desired that the agreement 
be entered into, and then he secured a 
negative amendment by striking out sub- 
section (c), which was contained in the 
subcommittee’s draft when it was pre- 
sented to the committee, and which pro- 
vided that in the event any State could 
not, because of its interpretation of its 
law, enter into an agreement with the 
Federal Government, the Director should 
have the power to make the payments 
in that State under the terms of the 
State law. That was a logical legislative 
proposal. 

As I have said, the bill does not go as 
far as I wanted it to go, but at least it 
was an effective piece of legislation 
which would have resulted in uniform 
treatment, State by State, of unemployed 
persons, subject to the further limita- 
tion that the State laws must prevail; 
but at least each State would have had 
up to 26 weeks of additional duration 
paid by the Federal Government, 
whether the States entered into the 
agreement or not. Forty-eight States 
would have had this Federal program in 
operation, assuming that a prolonged 
period of mass unemployment should oc- 
cur. 

I ask Senators to remember that all 
provisions have been eliminated from 
the bill which have anything to do with 
the question of rates, which have any- 
thing to do with the question of taking 
away or changing the State standards 
or State disqualification provisions. I 
that is left, so far as the great body 
of the workers are concerned, is the prop- 
osition that once a person in a State 
has exhausted his unemployment bene- 
fits under the State law, the Federal 
Government will pick him up, when he 
has exhausted those rights, and extend 
those benefits under the terms of the 
State law for a maximum of 26 weeks, 
but not to exceed his earnings in the 
base period. 

Mr. President, unless we close up the 
hole which the able Senator from Colo- 
rado blew in the bill in the committee, 
we will be passing an ineffective piece of 
legislation. In my opinion, the Senate 
will be doubly ridiculous. It will be pass- 
ing a bill which pretends to discharge 
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some portion of the, Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to the unemployed 
in the event of a long period of mass un- 
employment, but when the unemployed 
come to look at it they will find that the 
Senator from Colorado has left it up to 
their governors to say whether or not 
they shall get the benefit. He has also 
eliminated the provision which would 
have made it possible to get the pro- 
longed duration, by eliminating the pro- 
vision that where a State law cannot per- 
mit an agreement between the director 
and the State agency, the benefits will 
be paid by him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to interject 
that, while it is true that twenty-odd 
States reported to the Committee on Fi- 
nance that they could not accept the 
increased weekly benefits without inter- 
fering with the administration of their 
laws, as I recall, not a single State took 
the position that we could not add to the 
term of duration under the State law in a 
way that did not affect what they did 
under their law for the duration provided 
in their law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My recollection 
is that the question with regard to the 
extension of the duration was not even 
asked of the governors, but I may be in 
error about that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The question was 
asked several times. I think the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is totally correct. I think there is 
no question raised whatever regarding 
our right to deal with duration as we are 
dealing with it, without colliding with 
State authority in any manner whatever, 
and that is one of the chief reasons why 
I was so insistent on duration as the 
major factor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought it was 
the theory of the Senator from Michigan, 
and others who sponsored this idea, that 
when the committee abandoned any pro- 
posal to interfere with the rates, and 
when they abandoned any proposal to 
interfere with the disqualifications, there 
was, in the opinion of the Senator from 
Michigan and others who supported his 
position, the idea that we were not in 
any way interfering with the State laws, 
when the proposal was simply that the 
Federal Government would come in at 
the end of the exhaustion of the unem- 
ployed’s rights under the State law and 
would pick him up after he had been 
taken off the State unemployment roll. 
' Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is my 
theory, and on that basis, of course, I 
shall vote to restore section 6. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

- Mr. REVERCOMB. As a matter of 
clarification as to the extension of time, 
of course the whole time during which 
payments may be made for unemploy- 
ment, both the State and the extended 
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time under which Federal aid may. be 
paid, is 26 weeks. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Waving aside 
now the point we have been discussing 
about the two amendments offered in the 
committee by the Senator from Colorado, 
if the bill becomes law, and the Governor 
of the State of West Virginia finds that 
under the law of his State the payments 
of compensation can be accepted in his 
State, and he signs a letter of request, an 
unemployed person in the State of West 
Virginia would first of all have to comply 
with the West Virginia. unemployment 
compensation law, and when he had ex- 
hausted his benefits under that law, 
whatever they might be, then he would 
be entitled under this bill to a maximum 
of 26 weeks, but not exceeding his earn- 
ings in the base period under the terms 
of the West Virginia law. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me ask the 
Senator this question: Suppose the posi- 
tion upon the question here taken by the 
Senator from Wisconsin prevails, and 
there is no necessity of a request being 
made by the governor of the State, but 
automatically if the State, for instance, 
pays the unemployed for 21 weeks, would 
an additional 5 weeks to the 21 weeks be 
granted, or an additional 26 weeks to the 
21 weeks be granted? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Additional pay- 
ments would be made by the Federal 
Government under the terms of the West 
Virginia law to bring the maximum up 
to 26 weeks in all. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In all total, 26 
weeks, including both payments under 
the State law and the Federal act. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No unemployed 
person, under the terms of this bill, can 
receive more than 26 weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation, whether he receives 
it from the States or from the Federal 
Government or from both combined. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the point I 
wanted clarified. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have some concern 
over the language of section 702 which 
gives permission to the governor to make 
request, and I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. Suppose the law of the 
States does not authorize the governor 
to make such a request, could he not 
then say that he could not legally make 
this request, and therefore this law could 
not apply? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly that is 
so. It merely provides opportunity for 
another nice legalistic argument as to 
whether or not the Governor has the 
power to make a written request. But 
the essence of the thing as I see it— 
and I do not wish to take any more of 
the Senate’s time—boils down to this: 
Does the Federal Government, as a re- 
sult of this war, have any responsibility 
to the unemployed persons of the United 
States in the event of a mass unemploy- 
ment over a long period of time? If 
the answer is in the affirmative, then 
I think that in all honesty and sin- 
cerity we should pass an effective statute, 
and one as liberal as a majority of the 
House and Senate are willing to write. 
If the answer is in the negative, then 
let us not go through a hokus-pokus 
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proceeding and appear to have dis. 
charged at least a measure of the Fed. 
eral Government’s responsibility, and 
then write into it provisions which make 
it inapplicable either upon the whim of 
a@ governor or a group of governors, or 
make it inapplicable because the State 
law is interpreted by the law enforce- 
ment officers of the State to be such that 
they cannot enter into an agreement 
with the Director to give the same bene- 
fits in their States which are extended 
in other States by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. With reference to 
the question of the distinguished junior 
Senator «: Michigan | Mr. Fercuson), the 
way the bill stands unde the Commit- 
tee version the governor can make the 
request for any reason that is sufficient to 
him, and if that language were stricken 
out the unemployment compensation 
agency in the State could or could not 
rule that it is competent to make an 
agreement. So the point made by the 
Senator from Michigan does not change 
the situation one way or the other. 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. I am not sure 
what the lawyers whe are opposed to the 
Federal Government doing anything in 
this situation in the event we have mass 
unemployment over a prolonged period 
will be able to find to argue about, and 
I would be the last to venture t» predict. 
But I know that the Senator did not de- 
sire this amendment for the purpose of 
facilitating the ready and easy operation 
of this proposed law. I do not criticize 
the Senatcr’s position at all. I under- 
stand the logic of his position, but I do 
not want him to carry it into this bill 
in an illogical manner, and have it 
result in our passing a law which may 
be ineffective in a great many States in 
the Union and result in an even more 
gross discrimination than will exist if 
the Federal Government does not act 
to pass legislation in this field at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, ordi- 
narily I would feel bound by the decision 
of the Finance Committee, and the only 
exceptions I ever make or have ever 
made have been in those cases where I 
voted the other way in the committee, 
and where reservations were made by 
one or more Senators that the issue 
might be again raised on the floor. 

In this instance I voted in the Finance 
Committee against the amendment 
which resulted in the insertion of the 
language which the majority leader has 
now moved to strike. I thought it was 
an unwise amendment. 

Logically this amendment is connected 
directly with the other amendment 
which the majority leader has already 
indicated he would offer, ‘because the 
adoption in the committee of this par- 
ticular language requiring the Governors 
to make request in writing before these 
agreements could be made was at least 
partially controlling, if not directly con- 
trolling, upon the subsequent actions 
taken by the committee in striking sub- 
section (c) of section 702 from the bill 
as it was written in the committee print 
which was under consideration by the 
committee. 
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Mr. President, I have very great re- 
spect for the logic and for the ability of 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
who offered the amendment, and I can 
appreciate the strength of his reasoning 
in presenting this particular provision. 
But I think it is a mistake, for this rea- 
son: The committee was careful not to 
coerce or to attempt to corrupt the 
States. We respected the States. I 
think we should, and, without any apol- 
ogy I assert here and now that I shall 
continue to respect the States in this 
important and intimate matter which so 
vitally affects their economy. 

I know there are groups in this coun- 
try who take the contrary view, but that 
does not persuade me that they are cor- 
rect. There are distinguished Senators 
here who take a contrary view. While I 
respect their judgment, I nevertheless 
dissent from them, 

At any rate, the committee was care- 
ful not to attempt to coerce the States 
or to corrupt the States by offering them 
any inducements that might persuade 
them to change their laws contrary to 
their own judgment. 

With full respect for the States, we 
simply proceed to ~ay in this section of 
the bill, which was amended, that if after 
John Smith has exhausted all the bene- 
fits which he is entitled to receive under 
the State law, he is still unemployed in 
the definitely circumscribed period of 21 
months which we call the reconversion 
period, the Federal Government will step 
in and extend the period of his weekly 
payments, under the conditions fixed by 
the State, and precisely as limited and 
controlled by the State, until he receives 
such payments for a total of 26 weeks, 
or, under the bill as it is now amended, 
until he has received as much as he 
earned in the base period upon which the 
State computed his right to weekly bene- 
fits. 

So there is no interference with the 
State. There is no attempt to super- 
impose the will of the Congress upon the 
State. When the unemployed person has 
exhausted the benefits which he is en- 
titled to receive under State law, the 
Federal Government, during this limited 
period, simply proposes to step in and 
extend those payments, if the State has 
not already made payments for 26 weeks, 
to a total period of 26 weeks, or at least 
for a length of time sufficient to exhaust 
a sum equal to his earnings in the base 
year, 

That does not seem to me to be inter- 
fering with the States at all. The States 
have fixed the period of weekly benefit 
payments, not with reference to an emer- 
gency such as we may have, or a con- 
dition such as we may face in the recon- 
version period. The whole theory of 
the unemployment-compensation laws 
adopted in all the States is that industry 
as a Whole should make provision for the 
temporary unemployment of workers. 
The State laws were never designed to 
take care of a great emergency or a pro- 
longed depression resulting from war or 
from other causes. 

If the Congress of the United States 
Will identify itself with constructive pro- 
grams, I do not think we shall run into 
a period of great and prolonged unem- 
ployment, If we identify ourselves with 
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unsound fiscal policies and unsound leg- 
islative programs, then surely we shall 
bring about, or at least induce, a period 
of great and prolonged unemployment. 

Mr. President, I believe that we should 
look at facts as they are. The facts are 
these: Notwithstanding the interruption 
of work during the war period, some- 
times by strikes, sometimes by labor dis- 
putes, sometimes by controversies be- 
tween labor unions, on the whole a great 
over-all job was done by American man- 
agement and American labor. Why? 
Because they had faith in the Govern- 
ment, because a spirit of unity was fos- 
tered and developed as the result of that 
faith. The workers of the country may 
well look with trepidation and fear upon 
unemployment in the period of recon- 
version. They may be hopeful that it 
will be temporary, as I think it will be, 
and as many of us think it will be. 
Nevertheless, the workers, who have done 
a great job in preparing, developing, and 
manufacturing the tools with which we 
won a great war, may well look with fear 
op trepidation upon what lies ahead 
of us. 

The spirit of unity is even more essen- 
tial—if it be possible to conceive of that 
fact—during the reconversion period 
than it was during the war period. The 
war gave everyone one great objective. 
Now everyone is disposed to look after his 
own and go his own way to accomplish 
his own objectives. Sometimes those ob- 
jectives are selfish. But the spirit of 
unity which characterized all America, 
including businessmen, management, and 
especially the great host of American 
workers, is absolutely essential in the re- 
conversion period if this Nation is not to 
face a prolonged period of deep depres- 
sion as a result of unemployment. 

Why can we not anticipate the possi- 
bility of unemployment? Why can we 
not say that we have no desire to inter- 
fere with the States? We have no dis- 
position to say that we will increase the 
amount of payment provided by the 
States, because that affects their econ- 
omy. If wages or unemployment com- 
pensation are raised tou high in some of 
the States, the result may be a complete 
unbalancing of the economy of the 
State. But, respecting the right of the 
State to determine that important ques- 
tion, respecting its power to prescribe the 
conditions under which weekly benefits 
shall be paid, why can we not simply say 
that, anticipating the possible continu- 
ance of unemployment beyond the period 
of duration fixed by the several States, 
we will step in and make those payments 
until they have reached 26 full weeks, 
or until the recipient has exhausted a 
sum equal to the amount of his earnings 
in the base period? 

That is all that this amendment does. 
Therefore I believe that the question of 
the Governor’s request is immaterial. 
As I interpret this provision of the bill, 
there is no real infringement on the right 
of the State in any proper sense. Nor do 
I think it harmful, if the State cannot or 
will not, acting as the agent of the Di- 
rector of Mobilization and Reconversion, 
make these payments for the extended 
period, to let the Director himself make 
the payments on the same basis and in 
the same amounts as though the State 
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was willing to administer the law, and 
was actually administering it. 

I say that I think we should not only 
adopt this amendment but we should 
restore the stricken subsection (c) which 
gives to the Director the power to make 
the payments for the additional number 
of weeks, if the State does not agree to 
do so. The State laws on this question 
may influence some of the governors to 
decline to make written requests. I do 
not think the State laws would prevent 
the governors from making such requests 
in any instance, but I am aware of the 
feeling on the port of some of the States 
that they may not be able to make this 
request. That position is taken upon a 
very farfetched and highly technical 
legal basis, and I do not anticipate that 
many, if any, of the governors would 
decline to request the extension of the 
period of benefit payments, if unemploy- 
ment were prolonged. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. If the governor 
of a State were embarrassed by the laws 
of the State insofar as making the re- 
quest was concerned, is it not entirely 
likely that the State agency would like- 
wise be embarrassed irf making that re- 
quest? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is true. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I think the 
more important part of the amendment 
is the part not yet actually presented to 
the Senate. I think the important part 
is subsection (c), which would empower 
the Director to make the payments dur- 
ing the extended period, even though the 
State had not requested it or was not in 
a position to request it. But if the 
State agency administering unemploy- 
ment compensation can enter into the 
agreement to act merely as the agent of 
the Director in making the payments, I 
think the State should have the right to 
do so. 

I have no fear that the governor prob- 
ably would not do so, unless he felt em- 
barrassed by reason of his own State law. 
He might not actually be controlled by 
that law, but he might feel some em- 
barrassment. For that reason he might 
hesitate to make the request. 

Mr, President, I think the important 
feature of the amendment is the portion 
of it which the Senator from Kentucky 
has already announced he would offer, to 
wit, the language which would give to 
the Director the authority to step in 
and pay the same weekly benefits for a 
period up to 26 weeks. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question: Under the 
complexion of the bill as reported by the 
committee and as it is now before the 
Senate, which would leave the request for 
this particular assistance up to the 
States, the amendment which is being 
attacked, namely, the provision that the 
Governor shall make the request, would 
not serve to defeat that part of the bill; 
would it? 

Mr.GEORGE. No, Mr. President: Ido 
not think it would; and I do not think 
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it is very material whether this language 
remains in or cut of the bill if the stricken 
subsection (c) is restored. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So, Mr. President, if 
we decide—and we must decide in our 
own minds right now—that we are not 
going to authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to set up a system of its own in the 
States if the request is not made, then 
the amendment which is now under 
scrutiny does not do violence to the the- 
ory of the bill now before us, does it? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not think it 
does. I am frank ta say to the Senator 
that if the question were simply one of 
striking out that language, I would not 
be much interested in it. I am inter- 
ested in the restoration of the provisions 
found in the stricken subsection (c), and 
consistently I can see that it might be 
better to permit the arrangement to be 
entered into, even though the Governor 
were not willing to make a written re- 
quest because he might have some legal 
difficulties, at least in his own mind, 
which might be controlling upon him. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few remarks about the situa- 
tion which has developed in the last half 
hour here in the Senate Chamber. It 
completely changes the picture, if what 
has been indicated shall be realized. 

First, however; I desire to compliment 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILtI1- 
KIN] upon the strength, power, and abil- 
ity with which apparently he has manip- 
ulated the premier committee of the 
Senate, the Finance Committee, and has 
persuaded it to do violence to its own 
convictions, in response to the sweet will 
of the Senator from Colorado, 

Then Mr. President, I wish to say that 
the situation which has developed here 
in the last few minutes may completely 
change my attitude toward the pending 
measure, although I do not wish to say 


that it has changed it. I came into the 


Chamber expecting to support the bill. 
If the bill is to provide for setting up 
a Federal unemployment compensation 
system in the States, without regard to 
the States or their policies or their pay- 
ments, Iam not so sure now that I wish to 
promote such a plan. I asked the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin whether, even if this 
provision were stricken out of the meas- 
ure, an agreement would still have to be 
made with the States. The answer was, 
“Yes.” I then intended to ask the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin what authority in a 
State can represent the will of the State 
as fully as can the Governor. If the 
President of the United States is the em- 
bodiment of the will of the Nation on all 
matters within his power which he may 
determine, as he is, in the same sense the 
governor of a State is the final executive 
' authority of the State. 

Mr. President, I myself have been a 
governor. I see in the Chamber a num- 
ber of Senators who formerly were gover- 
nors of States; some 25 of my colleagues 
have formerly been governors. Having 
been both a governor and a Senator, I 
have not found that the Senators of the 
United States are entitled to place them- 
selves upon any higher plane of integrity, 
ability, and patriotism than that of the 
governors of the States. I do not like 
the imputations which have been made 
here this afternoon to the effect that the 


governors of the States cannot be trusted 
to do their full duty both by the unem- 
ployed and by the States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly it is an of- 
fensive anachronism if the governor of a 
State, through his agents, comes before 
the Finance Committee oi the Senate 
and says “We do not want this assist- 
ance; we have our own funds to take care 
of the problem; we shall do whatever is 
necessary to meet the emergency,” and 
then, in the face of that expression of 
executive and, presumably, legislative 
policy, some subordinate State agency of 
that State were to be in a position to 
make an agreement entirely to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. REED. If I may say so to the 
Senator from Colorado, I think the an- 
swer is that the Governors of all the 
States, so far as I know, select the di- 
rectors of unemployment compensation, 
so that the directors are politically and 
Officially servants and creatures of the 
Governors. I think it is an insult to the 
States and an insult to the Governors 
for us to stand here on the floor of the 
Senate and express distrust of the in- 
tegrity and patriotism of the Governors, 
and to say, “We will go ahead and make 
arrangements and agreements, whether 
you like it or not, with some subordinate 
agency within the State.” 

Mr. President, I think perhaps I have 
made a closer examination of my State 
with regard to this particular question 
than most Senators have had an oppor- 
tunity to make concerning their States, 
I spent about a week in Kansas, and 
during that time I talked about the ques- 
tion of unemployment compensation 
more than anything else. 

The present system of unemployment 
compensation and the apparent policy of 
its administration has become so offen- 
sive to the people of Kansas—I believe 
my statement applies as well to the gen- 
eral run of people of other States in 
the Midwest—that if today a popular vote 
were taken on the question I believe the 
vote in my State would wipe out en- 
tirely any unemployment compensation 
policy. I do not want that to take place. 
I am an early and earnest advocate of 
unemployment compensation. 

When a man or a woman devotes his 
or her life to a trade, business, or voca- 
tion, and then by some accident due to 
no personal fault there comes a period of 
enforced idleness, the hardship involved 
in such a situation is one which should 
not be imposed upon the individual. I 
have been a constant supporter of the 
theory and philosophy of unemployment 
compensation. But the question now is 
whether the system being followed, and 
its application at the present time does 
not produce unemployment and continue 
it to a greater degree than the degree 
to which distress is alleviated. I wish 
to refer to that subject as briefly as I can, 

It should be borne in mind that unem- 
ployment compensation is not a wage. It 
is a subsistence payment to aid the work- 
er in tiding himself over a period of en- 
forced unemployment. Obviously it 
should not be so large as to be induce- 
ment or encouragement to the person to 
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continue his period of unemployment, 
That was the reaction of the country 
to the suggestion of President Truman 
that the maximum payments should be 
lifted to $25. For the weifare of the 
country from the standpoint of reducing 
unemployment, I think that the Presj. 
dent’s statement was a psychological 
mistake. I think it has done injury to 
the country. Iam sure the President had 
no intention of anything of that kind, 
but I fear that the effect is as I have 
stated. Allow me to give some examples, 

When I came back from my summer 
vacation, having spent a part of it in 
Colorado, I drove across the State of 
Kansas, Kansas is 400 miles in length, 
I went from one end of the State to the 
other. People were talking about the 
statement which the President had made 
more than they were talking about any- 
thing else. 

I wish to read a few letters which have 
been written to me touching on the 
phase of the question to which I have 
just referred. I happen to know the 
writers of all of these letters. I have 
the originals in my files. Here is a let. 
ter from a man who lives at Wichita, 
Kans. I know him very well. He is en- 
gaged in the oil business, and owns a 
ranch. He wanted to cut and harvest 
his hay crop. He wrote me on Septem- 
ber 8, as follows: 

In the past few weeks some 30,000 people 
have been terminated at the war plants in 
and around Wichita. At the United States 
Employment office, one block from my office, 
people stand in line day after day to register 
in. 

The latter part of August I was seeking a 
crew of about 10 men to help harvest the 
last hay crop and put feed in the silos at 
my ranch about 35 miles southeast of 
Wichita. Knowing of the many unemployed 
workers here I assumed it would be an easy 
matter to obtain as many men as I wanted, 

I went to the United States Employment 
office and after working my way through the 
crowds finally found someone in authority 
to talk with. The woman who took the 
information regarding my need for workers 
was very polite and tried to be helpful. I 
advised I would furnish transportation, room 
and board and pay 75 cents per hour, but 
when she learned I wanted them for farm 
work she said there was no use of my talk- 
ing with them further. She referred me to 
the county farm agent but I had no more 
success thére. Later I was to’! that the 
people standing in line day after day at the 
employment office were not seeking jobs 
altogether but were there to collect unem- 
ployment compensation. 


Here is a letter from a man engaged 
in the poultry industry in Kansas. He 
wrote me, as follows: 


The help problem at poultry and dairy 
products processing plants is more serious 
now than it was a year ago. Operators of 
these plantS are terming the situation criti- 
cal. This situation exists notwithstanding 
the fact that thousands of men and women 
have been released from their wartime jobs. 

The trouble is that these workers are ap- 
plying for and receiving unemploymnt com- 
pensation when they could be taking jobs in 
private industry. They seem to be perfectly 
satisfied to do nothing as long as they can 
receive this compensation. 

The Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion is handicapped because of the attitude 
of the USES as now set up and functioning. 


Of course, if followed through, the 
Lucas amendment, which was agreed to 
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by the Senate yesterday, will change the 
USES situation. 

I have a letter from a man at Buffalo, 
Kans., dated September 6, 1945, which 
was written in explanation of why an 
order had not been filled. The letter 
reads, as follows: 

When we were unable to tell you anything 
definite on same we have been withholding 
any answer. The labor situation is “up in 
the air” just now, as we are losing nine high- 
school boys and we have only one “defense 
worker” put to work to take their places. 
These so-called defense workers just don’t 
seem to be applying for jobs. We have a 
standing order for 15 men and so far the 
United States Employment Office has not 
sent us one single man. 

We expect to keep plugging away, and 
sooner or later we will be able to ship your 
order, and in the meantime please bear with 
us, as we are going to hire additional labor 
just as soon as it is possible. 


I have another letter from a friend of 
mine at Wichita, Kans., dated August 27, 
1945, and reading as follows: 

Last night I visited with a friend of mine 
who is one of the biggest farmers in Sedg- 
wick County. He told me he had offerec $5 a 
day, room, board, and laundry for farm help 
and could get no one to work. He was told 
that they had been in war work for about 
3 years and felt they were entitled to a vaca- 
tion and were waiting to see what the Gov- 
ernment was going to do about giving them 
$25 a week. It seems to me, and to a good 
many people with whom I have taiked, that 
this $25-a-week proposition is just going to 
encourage a lot of loafers if it goes into effect. 


I have a letter dated September 4, 1945, 
signed by the county commissioners of 
a community near Lawrence, Kans. The 
community is located next door to a 
large powder plant. The letter reads as 
follows: 

In our community here, which is next door 
to the Sunflower Ordnance Works, we find 
such proposed legislation creates idleness, 
and we would like to go on record opposing 
paying unemployment insurance to anybody, 
when work is plentiful. 


A friend wrote me on September 6, 
1945, from Dodge City, Kans., as follows: 

I personally have talked to several war 
workers at Denver that worked at the Kaiser 
plant. Each one I asked what they were 
going to do—being in business for myself 
and hiring men I was interested in knowing 
their ideas about returning to work—they 
stated they hadn’t any plans; they thought 
Washington was going to vote some sort of 
an unemployment compensation and if they 
found jobs they couldn’t get this money, so 
they guessed they would just rest. 


Mr. President, I completed my visit to 
Kansas in conference with the Governor 
of the State, and later on the same day 
in conference with the unemployment 
compensation director of the State. It 
is My judgment that there are 50,000 
available jobs on the farms, in factories, 
and in packing houses, as well as in the 
Stores, hotels, and restaurants in the 
State of Kansas. Attempts are being 
made to obtain workers to fill those jobs. 
Eowever, the workers are not obtainable. 
It is true that the jobs do not pay war- 
time wages. There is no chance of that 
class of people getting wartime wages, 
and I think anyone who holds out that 
illusion to them does them an injury. 

Let me give two or three personal ex- 
Periences. When I reached home I went 


into the barber shop, as usual, and while 
I was lying back in the chair someone 
came in and spoke to the barber. The 
barber said, “Tom, have you found a 
job?” Tom said, “No. I don’t know 
whether I want one yet.” The barber 
said, “What are you going to do?” Then 
apparently the man recognized me in the 
barber’s chair, and he said, “Well, I am 
going to wait to see what Washington 
does. Senator Reep, there, can help us 
when he gets to Washington.” 

One of my very close personal and 
political friends runs a large ice cream 
business. A girl who-had worked for 
him a long time went to work in the 
munitions plant, which was just outside 
of Parsons, my home town, and when 
that plant closed down, as it did finally, 
she went to a dress store in Parsons and 
wanted to open a charge account. The 
owner said, “Are you still working for 
the ice cream company?” She said, “Oh, 
no, I haven’t worked for them for a year. 
I have been out at the ordnance plant, 
and now that they have shut down, I 
have been laid off.” The dress shop 
proprietor said, “That’s not a very good 
time to open a charge account.” “Oh, 
well,” she said, “it’s all right; I am going 
to draw my unemployment insurance for 
a long time.” 

Mr. President, I happen, along with 
some others, to have a rather heavy in- 
vestment in a dairy farm—one of the im- 
portant dairy farms of Kansas. At one 
time we had 140 purebred Guernsey 
cattle on the farm. It has been so hard 
to secure labor that we have reduced the 
number of cattle to 70. Instead of hav- 
ing 40 or 45 cows in the milk line, we 
have 20. So I went out to visit the dairy 
farm. There was no help there. The 
manager and his wife were doing virtu- 
ally all the work. I said to the manager, 
“This ordnance plant which employed, 
as a maximum, 7,000 people—men and 
women—has shut down. Dozens and 
scores, and perhaps hundreds, of farm- 
ers who went to work in the ordnance 
plant are not working there now.” He 
said, “They won’t work until they settle 
this question of unemployment compen- 
sation, and how long they can draw it.” 
I said, “What did you pay the farm hand 
who lived in the house across the road?” 
He said, “A hundred dollars a month in 
money and a house to live in, which we 
are renting now for $25 a month, which 
would make it the equivalent of $125 we 
were paying him, plus a gallon of milk 
a day and some other small items, so that 
his pay aggregated $140 a month.” That 
was for a farm hand on that dairy farm. 
With hundreds of farmers coming out 
of that ordnance plant, we have been 
unable to get a single man on that farm. 
That experience can be repeated a thou- 
sand times in Kansas. I think it can be 
repeated a thousand times in every other 
State. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
MaAnon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kansas yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me at this 
point put a question for clarification. 
Does the Senator understand that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Kentucky would, for the extra period of 
extended time, pay the unemployed just 
the amount that would be paid under the 
S‘ate law? 

Mr. REED. I am not a member of the 
Committee on Finance, and I am not an 
expert or an authority on this kind of 
legislation, but I have tried to under- 
stand the bill, and this is my under- 
standing of the situation: The pending 
amendment, offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky, is to strike out the language 
which would provide that assistance 
would be furnished upon written request 
of the governor. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct; it 
strikes out the language which provides 
that on the written request of the Gov- 
ernor this assistance, which may be the 
subject of an agreement between the 
Director and the State agency, may be 
rendered, but it is at the same rate, and 
on the same conditions, as under the 
State law. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In other words, if 
under the State law the payment range 
was from $8 to $20 a week, depending on 
the income for the base period, then 
during the extra weeks beyond the maxi- 
mum weeks of the State law the same 
rule of payment which exists under the 
State law would be used in making Fed- 
eral payments? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. REED. Ido not understand there 
is any question about that at all. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wanted to clar- 
ify it, because there is some “two-thirds” 
statement in it. 

Mr. REED. I do not want my time 
taken up in clarifying a thing which I 
think is clear and which I did not re- 
motely refer to. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think it is clear 
now. 

Mr. REED. I went to Topeka, where 
I was to remain overnight and have a 
conference with the Governor the next 
morning. The manager of the hotel 
said: “Wait a minute. I don’t know 
whether I am going to let you have a 
room or not.” I said: “How do you get 
that way?” He replied: “I want to know 
what you are going to do about that 
damned $25 a week when you get to 
Washington.” I said: “I can tell you 
very quickly. I am going to vote against 
it.” He said: “Very well; you can have 
a room.” 

Mr. President, that is a pretty good- 
sized hotel. I said: “How many people 
would you take on to fill out your staff 
all the way through your hotel, if they 
were available and if you could find 
them. He said: “Twenty-five.” 

I spent part of a day talking to the 
Governor, and it is my judgment—and I 
think he would agree, although I would 
not want to commit him—that there are 
50,000 jobs available in the State of Kan- 
sas, and unemployment claims are being 
filed at the rate of more than a thousand 
a week. So far as I know, no one has 
yet been able to get anyone from the 
employment office. 

My own newspaper is running short- 
handed. I have talked with other news- 
papermen, and they are all in the same 
position. Every newspaperman in this 
country knows that newspapers are run- 
ning just as short-handed as they can 
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be. They are all looking for help and 
for some reason do not get it. 

Mr. President, what startled me was 
the attitude of the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Kentucky. 
I thought this was to be a voluntary co- 
operative movement with the States. I 
find that if the pending amendment 
shall be agreed to, and the amendment 
then to be proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky shall be agreed to, it will no 
longer be a voluntary arrangement; the 
Federal Government is going to move in, 
whether the State wants it to or not. 
That is what creates a serious doubt in 
my mind as to whether I shall follow the 
intention I have carried through, up to 
now, of voting for the bill. It is my be- 
lief that the administration of an unem- 
ployment compensation system in the 
United States must, of reasonable nec- 
essity, be with the States. 

Wages and working conditions are not 
the same in Alabama and Pennsylvania, 
in Kansas and Massachusetts; and in 
every State the unemployment system 
and payments must be, in order to work 
at all, adjusted to the conditions in the 
particular State. Wages are not the 
same everywhere, and the same rate of 
payment js rot needed everywhere if the 
payments are to be based upon wages. 

At the present time the unemployment 
compensation payment is based upon 
past earnings. I think as a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, this being what is in 
effect a proposal for relief for the unem- 
ployed worker, the rate of earnings might 
be disregarded and a flat rate be paid to 
all persons who are unemployed, regard- 
less of what they earned in the past. 
After all, the need for subsistence does 
not vary with the rate of pay one receives. 
One needs as much food, as much cloth- 
ing to wear, and as much fuel to keep 
him warm, whether he earns $20 a week 
or $100 a week. So an argument could 
be made for a level amount of payments 
regardless of past earnings. But what- 
ever basis is used—and I am not suggest- 
ing a change—the unemployment com- 
pensation system ought to be kept on a 
State basis, and so far as I have given the 
matter consideration—and nothing that 
I have heard so far has changed my 
mind— I am unqualifiedly opposed to the 
Federal Government imposing its will 
upon a State, regardless of whether the 
State wants it to enter into it or not. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there may be a national responsibility 
for unemployment, a national liability to 
do something, but after all we have op- 
erated this system on the basis of the 
States. I do not believe that the States 
_ are less mindful of the needs of their cit- 
izens than is the country as a whole. 

If the amendment is adopted, and we 
proceed to disregard and bypass the 
supreme authority of any State and 
every State, then the next thing will be 
to provide for the arbitrary entrance of 
the Federal Unemployment Director into 
a State regardless of State desire, State 
rules, State policy, or State authority. 

I think the Senate should very ear- 
nestly and carefully consider that ques- 
tion before it takes final action. 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio permit me to 


make a brief statement before he pro- 
ceeds? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The subsection (c) 
to which allusion has been made during 
the debate was eliminated from the bill 
in committee in consequence of the 
adoption of the amendment which I 
have offered to strike out. They are 
related to each other, and I have con- 
ferred with the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. MILLIKIN] with the purpose of 
modifying my amendment so as to insert 
subsection (c) so that we may obtain a 
vote on them both at one time as one 
amendment. I ask that that be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may the 
amendment just now offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky be read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuirer CLERK. On page 15, after 
line 17, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(c) If in the case of any State an agree- 
ment is not entered into under this section or 
the unemployment compensation agency of 
such payments. Final determinations by 
ance with such an agreement, the Director, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him, shall make payments of compensation 
to individuals on a basis which will provide 
that they will be paid compensation in the 
same amounts, on substantially the same 
terms, and subject to substantially the same 
conditions as though such agreement had 
been entered into and such agency made 
such payments. Final determinations by 
the Director of entitlement to such payments 
shall be subject to review by the courts in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
is provided in title II of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, with respect to decisions 
by the Social Security Board under such title. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion involved in this amendment is 
whether we will pay the extended com- 
pensation for the additional weeks re- 
gardless of the attitude of the State, that 
is, whether we shall pay it even though 
the State for some reason cannot make 
an agreement, even though the governor 
shall not request it, even though the 
State objects.to the payment. It seems 
to me that we are here assuming a Fed- 
eral responsibility, and that it should in 
no way, therefore, be dependent on the 
action of the governor of the State or 
the State itself. 

Representatives of almost all the 
States appeared before the committee 
and said, “We do not need any Federal 
assistance. We will handle this prob- 
lem.” They felt that, if the time ran 
out, they would call their legislatures to- 
gether and provide additional payments 
from the State funds. We accepted in 
general the principle that we did not de- 
sire to interfere with the State employ- 
ment system, but the governors said, “If 
you are going to do anything, the least 
interference is a simple extension of 
time. After the State gets through, if 
you want to go on, well, that is a very 
minor interference with the State system 
and does not mean any tendency toward 
the federalization of that system,” as a 
flat $25 would, in my opinion, clearly 
have brought about. 
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What we are doing here is saying that 
in spite of the opinion of the States tha; 
they do not need this, nevertheless, be. 
cause we think there is a Federal objj- 
gation, because we think there may be 
an unusual period of unemployment 
brought about by Federal action in the 
war and by the cancellation of war con- 
tracts, we propose on our own respon- 
sibility, in spite of the States’ opinion, to 
assume a Federal responsibility. 

If we are to do that, I think we ought 
to do it unequivocally. I do not believe 
we ought to say that it is to be depend- 
ent on what some States may think or 
may not think. 

I do not believe we ought to go to the 
governors who said, “We will handle it; 
leave us alone,” and say to them, “You 
have got to repudiate, if you please, that 
position or else go without Federal 
money,” and insist “your State must take 
out of the Federal Treasury a lot of 
money which the Federal Government js 
perfectly willing to give you.” 

Many governors certainly might fee} 
embarrassed, and might feel strongly on 
the subject. They might say “No; we 
took that position before the Senate 
committee and we will not take this 
money.” In that case the people in the 
States would not have the benefit of what 
we have assumed to do, as the Federal 
Government, to make up this difference, 

It seems to me that the argument of 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
is an argument against any extension at 
all. I admit there is a sound argument 
against any extension at all; I think it is 
a debatable question whether we should 
assume this Federal responsibility. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The argument of the 
Senator from Colorado does not go to 
the question of extension at all. The 
amendment of the Senator from Col- 
orado which is reflected in the com- 
mittee’s version is directly attached to 
and does not conflict with an extension 
of duration. 

Mr. TAFT. However, my statement 
was not about the Senator’s amendment. 
My statement was about the very effec- 
tive argument he made. It seemed to me 
to be an argument against extension, not 
an argument in favor of imposing a con- 
dition that the State itself should repu- 
diate the position it had taken before 
the Finance Committee and voluntarily 
agree to take the Federal payments. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My argument in no 
particular goes against extension of 
duration if that be necessary to meet 4 
Federal emergency, or if it be necessary 
to meet a State emergency. My argu- 
ment is simply that, since the States have 
the money under a system which we in- 
duced and encouraged them to accept, 
since they say that they will use that 
money to meet the emergency the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is talking about, the Fed- 
eral emergency does not arise unless the 
States themselves under the voluntary 
provisions of this bill are willing to admit 
there is a Federal emergency and to ask 
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for help in the way this measure pro- 
ides. 

. TAFT. Are we, therefore, to offer 
to bribe a State into repudiating a posi- 
tion in which it really believes and which 
it presented to the Senate committee, 
or are we to insist that its citizens pay 
the cash with which to make the pay- 
ments instead of getting it from the Fed- 
ero] Government as other States do? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. : 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As a matter of fact 
and in real substance these reserve funds 
have reached enormous proportions, not 
through State money, but through Fed- 
eral money. That comes about through 
the pay rolls in the States of the war 
industries. With that money, which in 
substance is Federal money in those State 
reserves, I am heartily in favor of putting 
those reserves to the test before we force 
a State to accept further Federal money. 

Let me say further that there is no 
bribery involved. The way the bill now 
stands, a State can take it or leave it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If I correctly un- 
derstood the reading of the amendment, 
if a State, through its Governor or one 
of its agencies, did not make.an agree- 
ment with the Federal Government, the 

ederal Administrator could proceed 
anyway. Is that a correct understand- 
ing of the amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. The bill 
originally provided that if the State did 
not enter into an agreement, if, because 
of some. legal restriction, or because its 
policy was against it, it could not enter 
into such an agreement, still the Fed- 
eral Government could say, “We are go- 
ing to make these payments.” That is 
the substance of the amendment offered 
by the Senator frem Kentucky. It seems 
to me that if we are to assume any Fed- 
eral responsibility at all, we ought to as- 
sume that Federal responsibility. The 
State funds are large, but whether they 
would be sufficient to meet a period of 
severe unemployment, I do not know. 
The general opinion is that if we en- 
counter anything like the depression of 
1930, the funds will be wiped out within 
2 years. Of course, we shall not have 
such a depression, because we are going 
to pass a full employment bill which will 
insure against such a condition. But if 
in spite of such a bill we should have 
another depression of that kind, the 
State funds would be wiped out certainly 
within 2 years. 

Our position is that we are not going 
to interfere with the State system. We 
think it is a good system; but we believe 
that the Federal Government, by rea- 
son of the war activity and the cancel- 
lation of contracts, has brought about 
such @ condition that it is not fair to 
burden State funds any further with this 
Special emergency. Let those funds be 
kept for the kind of emergency which 
was contemplated when the unemploy- 
ment-compensation system was estab- 
lished, and not a war emergency. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe that the Sen- 
ator is entirely correct when he says that 
if we had a real emergency the State 
funds would be seriously impaired if not 
wiped out. I remind the Senator that we 
have already guaranteed the solvency of 
the State funds in that contingency. 

Mr. TAFT. We have guaranteed that 
we will lend the States enough money to 
comply with their obligations under the 
unemployment-compensation laws. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I accept the correc- 
tion. If a real emergency would wipe 
out $7,000,000,000 of reserves, then what 
a piddling, petty thing we are doing here 
by adding an amount which it is esti- 
mated may range from $350,000,000 to 
$750,000,000 a year. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator makes a good 
argument against doing this at all; and 
I agree that it is a debatable question; 
but that is not the question in connection 
with this amendment. The question is, 
If we are going to do it, are we going 
to make it contingent on the States re- 
pudiating the position which they took 
by holding out a money bait to the States 
in order to induce them to take Federal 
funds and put themselves on record as 
accepting Federal money, which they 
know very well they should not accept, 
but which the exigencies of politics and 
common sense usually lead people to ac- 
cept? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio if it is not a fact 
that in the event the Barkley amend- 
ment were adopted, and the bill on page 
6 restored substantially as it was, we 
would then have a Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation policy and system 
operating in all the States, parallel with 
the State systems? 

Mr. TAFT. I would not say that, be- 
cause what we are doing is making pay- 
ments which depend in each State on the 
laws of the particular State. It is not 
a Federal unemployment compensation 
system. Certainly it is a supplemental 
Federal unemployment compensation 
payment. There is no doubt about that. 
I should not say that it would amount 
to a Federal system, because, as I say, it 
is dependent upon the laws of the States. 
In every State we follow the laws of the 
State. The provision with respect to an 
agreement is in the bill really for con- 
venience, so that the State may handle 
the money, and so that we may avoid a 
duplication of force. But if we do have 
to duplicate the force because the State 
laws in some way prevent the State from 
acting, I assume that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will place a Federal man in the 
State office, with Federal funds, and that 
he will use the State records and pay the 
same persons whom the State would pay 
under the State system. 

Mr. REED. That is not the point, as 
the Senator will recognize. The point 
is that the Federal Government goes in 
regardless of the State. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. REED. I cannot carry in mind 
the language of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky, 
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Mr. TAFT. It will be found in sec- 
tion 703 in the early part of the bill. 

Mr. REED. The original language is 
on page 6 of the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Insection 703. If a State 
fails to enter into an agreement with 
the Director, or fails to make the pay- 
ments, then the Director, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by him, 
makes payments to individuals, regard- 
less of the policy of the State. That is 
the only point I was trying to establish. 

Mr. TAFT. Not regardiess of the 
policy of the State. He makes them be- 
yond the time limit imposed by the State; 
but that is true whether we adopt this 
amendment or not. That would be the 
the result of the bill in any event. It 
would to a certain extent change the 
Policy of the State. It may be that the 
States may not desire it. I think prob- 
ably the majority of the governors 
would be against even this extension, al- 
though they say that it is the least possi- 
ble interference with the State system, if 
we are to do anything. 

Mr. REED. Let me say further to the 
Senator from Ohio that my main con- 
cern is to maintain the integrity of the 
unemployment-compensation system as 
administered by the States. Under the 
terms of the bill, in a certain contingency 
the Federal Government comes into the 
State, regardless of the desire of the 
State. Can the Senator tell me, by rea- 
son of his wisdom, ability, and long ex- 
perience, how long the Federal Govern- 
ment will stay out of the tent after get- 
ting its nose under it in connection with 
unemployment compensation? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator makes an ar- 
gument against any extension at all. 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. TAFT. So far as the amendment 
is concerned, I say that if the basic issue 
before the Senate is between a State 
system and a Federal system, this amend- 
ment will be very embarrassing to the 
advocates of the State system, because 
when that-question arises every governor 
who comes before us and says “Let the 
State system alone” will be asked, “Did 
you not take this Federal money? You 
said you did not want it, but you took it 
anyway, did you not?” SolI say that, so 
far as I am concerned, I believe that the 
adoption of the Barkley amendment 
would be a very substantial aid to the 


- advocates of maintenance of the State 


unemployment-compensation system 
when the basic issue arises, as it is bound 
to arise. Some of the advocates of this 
amendment in the Committee on Finance 
voted for it in order to embarrass the 
State system, and others for the reasons 
stated by the Senator from Colorado 
{[Mr. MILirKin]. 

Mr. REED. I disagree with the con- 
clusion stated by the Senator from Ohio. 
The only point I make is that under the 
terms of this bill the Federal Government 
may go into a State regardless of the will 
of the State, which is an entrance into 
and an interference with the State un- 
employment-compensation system. In 
this case it interferes only in the matter 
of duration; but the next time the Fed- 
eral Government may want to enter the 
picture, it may assign any reason it 
wishes. 
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Let me say to the Senator from Ohio 
that I have been a governor. In my 
judgment, under the terms of the bill 
with the amendment offered in the com- 
mittee by the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Mr.irk1n], I do not believe there 
is a governor of a State in the country 
who could refuse or fail to ask for as- 
sistance. That is the way it ought to be 
done. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
up to the point where he says that is 
the way it ought to be done. I do not 
think that is the way it ought to be done. 
I think we are assuming a responsibility 
over the opposition of the Governors. 
We have no right to say to them that 
they must repudiate their position in or- 
der to obtain this money. 

Mr. REED. I wish to make my posi- 
tion clear. I think this should be 
worked out in agreement with the States, 
not contrary to their will or their author- 
ity or their policy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. On the question of 
embarrassing the Governors by having 
them make the request, let me say that 
of course the only governor who would 
be embarrassed by making the request 
would be a governor who had not taken 
steps to secure a proper utilization of 
the reserves of his own State. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam interested in the 
two systems which were mentioned a mo- 
ment ago. If the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader is adopted 
and if the Federal Government is given 
the right to continue the payments, will 
that call for more machinery? Will 
Federal machinery be required in order 
to pay out the money, or could it be paid 
out through the State systems? 

Mr. TAFT. No. Federal machinery 
might be required. 

Mr. WHERRY. That point is very im- 
portant. 

Mr. TAFT. Ishould hope that it could 
be done by putting a Federal paymaster 
in the State office, so that he could dis- 
pense the money through the State ma- 
chinery. However, I should hope that 
the States would be able to find a way 
to handle the clerical work. I think it 
would be a very technical objection to 
hold that the States could not do the 
clerical work; and I think the fact that 
the work could be done without their as- 
sistance would almost inevitably lead 
them to say, “Oh, yes; we will handle the 
clerical work of paying the checks, if 
_ the Federal Government provides the 
money.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask when in the 
past almost 13 years has the administra- 
tion failed to create new machinery when 
it had an opportunity to create it? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not remember any. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 


Mr. WHERRY. The Senator said the 
objection he mentioned would be a tech- 
nical one. I should like to know just how 
technical it would be. I should like to 
get the facts; I think they are fundamen- 
tal. If it is necessary to set up Federal 
machinery in each State, will that mean 
that there will be continued operation of 
such machinery in the States? 

Mr. TAFT. Let me suggest that Fed- 
eral officials or employees could not oper- 
ate in any State which agreed to handle 
the money. Federal officials or em- 
ployees could operate only in States 
which refused to handle the money. 
Federal machinery could not be set up in 
any State unless the State refused to 
handle the money. 

My suggestion was that only a technical 
lawyer would tell a State that the State 
employees could not handle the Federal 
funds for dispensation to unemployed 
persons in accordance with the State law. 
But there might be such technical lawyers 
in a few States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that 
connection let me say, if the Senator from 
Ohio will permit me, that the State un- 
employment agency employees are full- 
time workers. They work the year round. 
They are not employed for a brief period 
when someone is receiving unemployment 
compensation, because someone is receiv- 
ing it all the year. So the States would 
not be required to take on additional 
forces to handle the money for the extra 
number of weeks provided for in the bill. 
As the Senator from Ohio has said, even 
if there were some technical lawyer who 
was the advisor of a State administration 
and even if he held that the State em- 
ployees could not handle the clerical work 
incident to paying out the Federal money, 
in all likelihood the Director would put 
in the State capitol or in whatever office 
the State was using for the purpose a 
force of workers to render the ‘technical 
assistance necessary in connection with 
handling the money. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to say that, 
of course, I supported the view that the 
States should handle these matters and 
the Federal Government should let them 
alone. If the pending amendment is 
adopted, a State will be forced, as the 
Senator from Ohio has said, to abandon 
the position it took when it said it could 
handle its own affairs, because the Fed- 
eral money will be available to the State; 
and if the governor did not take the 
money and if, as a consequence, the peo- 
ple of the State did not receive the money 
they otherwise would be paid if the State 
accepted the additional compensation, 
the people of the State would force the 
governor to abandon the position that 
the State could handle its own affairs, 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
amendment is adopted, a State will be 
required to enter into the agreement 
through its own officials. If the State 
does not do so, the director will proceed 
to set up the necessary machinery, and 
then there will be two systems. 

Mr. TAFT. There will not be two 
systems in operation at the same time. 
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No Federal money will be paid to any un. 
employed person until his rights under 
the State law are completely exhausteq, 

Mr. CHANDLER. But after they are 
exhausted, the Federal Government yi] 
make additional payments in accordance 
with the new program. Is not that cor. 
rect? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. But the 
new program will be under the State 
law. The unemployed person will re. 
ceive payments in exactly the same 
amount, but he will receive them for an 
additional period; if he was receiving 
them for 20 weeks under the State law 
he will henceforth receive them for an 
additional 6 weeks, from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But will not the 
governor of the State or whoever 
handles it for the State be required to 
abandon its position? 

Mr. TAFT. No; they will not have to 
abandon their position at all. Their 
answer will be, “‘These people are going 
to get this money anyway, so we might as 
weil handle it.” They will not abandon 
their position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that 
connection let me say that the objections 
of the States really went to the question 
of increasing the amounts of the weekly 
payments. When the inquiries went out 
to them, they were not asked about the 
question of extending the duration. The 
question was whether under their laws 
the acceptance of any Federal assistance 
by way of an increase in the amounts of 
weekly payments would affect the right 
of unemployed persons to draw compen- 
sation, or whether a deduction in the 
amount of those payments would be 
made from whatever funds such persons 
might otherwise get from the State. 
None of the inquiries went to the ques- 
tion whether the States would object to 
having the duration of the payments ex- 
tended. So far as I recall, no one testi- 
fied before the committee that the States 
could not enter into agreements for an 
extension of the duration, although 
someone may have hinted that that 
might be embarrassing. 

But, Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Ohio has said, inasmuch as the Director 
will be given the authority to pay the 
money anway, in case the State does not 
or cannot enter into the agreement, I 
think the chances are that all the States 
will cooperate with the Director to see 
to it that during the additional period, 
under the regulations and restrictions of 
the State laws, unemployed persons will 
receive the payments through the State 
authorities. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to suggest to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio and to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kentucky.that if the pend- 
ing amendment is adopted the thing 
which will be abandoned will be the in- 
centive of the States to improve their 
own systems. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky |Mr. 
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BrKtEy], as modified. {Putting the 
question. ] 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. WHERRY, 
and other Senators requested the yeas 
and nays, and the yeas and nays were 

‘dered. 

_—~ PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, ‘ 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Giass] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi |Mr. EastLanp} are absent on ac- 
count of illness, 

The Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
BankHEab], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, O’Manoney!, the Senator from 
Georgia |Mr. RusseLL), the Senator from 
Oklahoma {[Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. THomas), and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland |Mr. Typrnes], are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Ilinois |Mr. Lucas] 
is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Florida Mr. Pepper) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Overton] is unavoidably detained. He 
has a pair with the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Burton}. I am informed that if 
present and voting the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton! would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. THomas] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BripcsEs]. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BUSHFIELD] and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas}. are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine {Mr. Brew- 
ster], the Senator from [Illinois {Mr. 
Brooks], and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Buck] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio {Mr. Burton] 
is detained on official business. If pres- 
ent he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] is unavoidably detained. 
He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Tuomas]. 

The Senator from Kansas | Mr. Capper] 
is absent on official business. If present 
he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—61 
Aiken Hatch Myers 
Andrews Hayden Radcliffe 
Austin Hill Revercomb 
Ball Hoey Saltonstall 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Bilbo Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Briggs Kilgore Stewart 
C apehart Knowland Taft 
Carville La Follette Taylor 
Chavez Langer Tobey 
Connally McCarran Tunnell 
Cordon McFarland Vandenberg 
Donnell McKellar Wagner 
Downey McMahon Walsh 
Ferguson Magnuson Wheeler 
Fulbright Maybank White 
George Mead Wiley 
Gerry Mitchell Willis 
Green Morse Young 
Guffe y Murdock 
Hart Murray 

NAYS-—-16 
Bailey Hawkes Reed 
Butler Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd McClellan Wherry 
Chandler Millikin Wilson 
Ellender Mocre 


Gurney 


O’Daniel 
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NOT VOTING—19 


Capper Russell 
Brewster Eastland Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Glass ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Brooks Lucas Thomas Utah 
Buck O'Mahoney Tydings 
Burton Overton 
Bushfield Pepper 


So Mr. BaRKLEY’s amendment, as mod- 
ified, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

The Curer CrerK. On page 15 of the 
committee amendment, line 3, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “(A) twenty-six times 
in lieu 
thereof to insert the following: 

(A) Twenty-six times his weekly bene- 
fit amount, or 150 percent of the aggre- 
gate amount of compensation payabie to 
him for such benefit year under the State 
unemployment compensation law, which- 
ever is the greater. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, yesterday 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] stated that he would offer 
an amendment to the committee sub- 
stitute providing for further extension 
of the duration of unemployment bene- 
fits. My amendment is designed to 
increase the benefits by 50 percent. As 
I understand, that is in line with the 
suggestion made by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. It seems that 
in the State of Michigan, for example, 
where the duration is 20 weeks, the pe- 
riod could be extended by 10 weeks. 

In the States of Washington and New 
York, which get nothing under the pro- 
posal of the committee in its present 
form, the duration would be extended 
from 26 weeks to 39 weeks, or an addi- 
tion of 13 weeks. 

The other provisions in the bill will 
remain exactly as they are at the present 
time. Under the committee substitute 
every State will be able to exten’ the 
duration benefits to 26 weeks. Under 
my amendment the duration provisions 
would be liberalized above the 26 weeks’ 
maximum in States such as Michigan, 
Washington, and New York. Alto- 
gether, 37 States would be able to extend 
the duration of benefits under my 
amendment. In no case would the to- 
tal duration benefits exceed 39 weeks, 
because at the present time the State 
having the most liberalized benefits is 
limited to 26 weeks. 

So, Mr. President, my amendment 
would add 50 percent to the duration of 
the period for which benefits could be 
paid as now defined in the bill. I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Am I to under- 
stand that the Senator’s amendment is, 
in effect, precisely the same amendment 
which I offered in the Senate Finance 
Commiitee, and succeeded in getting for 
it three votes? The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] 
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was one who voted in favor of it, and 
another Senator is an unsung hero. I 
still believe the proposal to be a sound 
one, and I shall support the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr, MEAD. The amendment which I 
have offered is similar to the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Michigan 
offered in committee. 

Mr. President, I ask for the con- 
sideration of the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I dislike 
to make a point of order, but I desire 
to bring the consideration of the bill to 
a conclusion. The subject matter of 
the amendment has already been passed 
on, and certainly this proposed amend- 
ment is not now in order. But I shall 
not insist upon the point of order, al- 
though I think perhaps I should do so in 
order to bring the debate to an end. 

The pending proposal was made in 
the Committee on Finance and was over- 
whelmingly voted down. To give an ex- 
tension of 39 weeks in any State at the 
high rates paid by that State would 
simply mean that the concentration of 
unemployed workers would remain right 
there, and States which needed workers, 
which needed a redistribution of the 
labor forces of the country, would not 
get them at all. This would retard re- 
conversion, definitely slow it down, 
definitely militate against it. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not at this late hour consider seriously 
an amendment which has been proposed 
and considered by the committee and 
which now would really open the bill 
to further consideration, if the amend- 
ment should be adopted, and would pro- 
long its consideration for a long time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Georgia any idea how 
much additional expense the adoption 
of the amendment would involve? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; no one has 
figured that at all, but it certainly would 
involve a tremendous increase in the cost 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. TAFT. In a State which now 
gives 18 weeks benefits, unemployed per- 
sons would get 27 weeks: in a State in 
which 20 weeks are allowed, there would 
be 30 instead of 26; in a State which gives 
22 weeks, there would be 33 instead of 26; 
in a State which gives 25, there would 
be 37144; in a State which gives 26, there 
would be 39. 

Mr. GEORGE. All at the expense of 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. TAFT. Has it not been generally 
agreed that 26 weeks is about the limit 
of safety under unemployment compen- 
sation? 

Mr. GEORGE. It has been generally 
agreed, and that is all that has been 
proposed by the author of the original 
bill. It is all that has been recommend- 
ed by the President, and generally the 
leaders of labor throughout the country 
have insisted that that was the maxi- 
mum which should be allowed. 

Mr. TAFT. In addition to that, the GI 
bill of rights gave the veterans only 52 
weeks in 2 years, or an equivalent of 26 
weeks a year. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is quite 
correct, 52 weeks in a period of 2 years, 
and here is a proposal which might give 
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as much as 36 or 39 weeks in 21 months, 
because the life of the proposed law will 
be only 21 months, and it would mean 
a tremendous increase in cos: to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, this is not 
exactly the same question that was pre- 
sented in the Committee on Finance by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan, because at that time the cash 
benefits were higher than they are now 
as a result of an amendment adopted on 
the floor of the Senate. As the bill now 
stands, it does absolutely nothing for the 
workers in the State of New York, so far 
as this provision is concerned, and with 
the reduced cash benefits, I am asking 
only that we extend the duration. It oc- 
curs to me, in view of the fact that this 
proposal was rejected in the committee 
because it was assumed, I dare say, by 
some of the Members, that the cash bene- 
fits were too high, that the situation 
now is different. The cash benefits have 
been reduced, and it seems to me it would 
be only in order to consider extending 
the duration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MEAD. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EasTLAND] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama _ I[Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Wyoming 
{[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. THomas], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. TypbINGs] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana 
OvERTON! is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Florida {[Mr. Pep- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the negative). I transfer my general 
pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. BUSHFIELD] and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Brew- 
ster], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Buck] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 61, as follows: 


(Mr. 


YEAS—18 
Downey McMahon Murray 
Ferguson Magnuson Myers 
Guffey Mead Taylor 
Kilgore Mitchell Vandenberg 
fnowland Morse Wagner 
McCarran Murdock Walsh 
NAYS—61 
Aiken Barkley . Byrd 
Andrews Bilbo Capehart 
Austin Bridges Capper 
Bailey Briggs Carville 
Bali Butler Chandler 
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Chavez Hoey Saltonstall 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Cordon Johnston, 8.C. Smith 
Donnell La Follette Stewart 
Ellender Langer Taft 
Fulbright McClellan ‘Tobey 
George McFarland Tunnell 
Gerry McKellar Wheeler 
Green Maybank Wherry 
Gurney Millikin White 
Hart Moore Wiley 
Hatch O’Daniel Willis 
Hawkes Radcliffe Wilson 
Hayden Reed Young 
Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Hill Robertson 
NOT VOTING—17 

Bankhead Eastland Russell 
Brewster Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Brooks Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Buck O'Mahoney Thomas, Utah 
Burton Overton Tydings 
Bushfield Pepper 

So Mr. MEap’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer an amendment which I thought 
had been offered by the senior Senator 
from New York (Mr. Wacner]. It ap- 
peared on my desk, and it is an amend- 
ment which I think should be considered, 
and yesterday I spoke on it. I should 
like to offer it at this time, and have 
a vote on it. It goes to the question 
which I discussed yesterday, having to do 
with Federal maritime workers. I have 
been informed that in Wisconsin and 
Michigan such a situation exists that 
a man on one side of the Potomac River 
would get $20 and one on the other side, 
doing the same kind of work, would get 
$15. 

With permission granted to me by the 
senior Senator from New York, I offer 
the amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 16, line 
5, of the committee amendment, it is 
proposed to strike out all of section 703 
(b) and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

(b) Any such agreement shall provide for 
the payment of compensation to any indi- 
vidual who performed Federal or maritime 
service equal to the compensation which 
would be payable to such individual under 
the District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, as amended (as if it were 
supplemented under this title), as if such 
services had been performed in the District 
of Columbia and had not been excluded 
from the definition of employment in such 
Act. 


On page 20, line 9, of the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out 
all after the word “law” and insert “ex- 
cept as the Director may otherwise pre- 
scribe, by regulation, for Federal or mari- 
time employees.” 

On page 13, line 6, of the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out 
in section 701 (f) the comma after the 
word “vessel” and the remainder of the 
words in that sentence and insert in 
lieu thereof a period. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia desire 
that the amendments be voted on en 
bloc? 

Mr. KILGORE. I do; because the 
latter parts are simply perfective of the 
first part. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator does not desire to discuss the 
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amendment I should like to discuss it 
for a minute. In covering the Federa) 
employees we have covered them in the 
States where they performed their sery- 
ices. That is precisely what every State 
law does. Here is no test between the 
States and a Federal system. The dis. 
trict of Columbia is regarded as a State 
under the Social Security law. So here 
is the selection of one State and the 
setting up of its system to the excly- 
sion of all the other States notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the worker actually 
worked in another State. If it were a 
conflict between a Federal system on 
the one hand and the various State sys- 
tems on the other there would be another 
issue. But here the District of Colum- 
bia, which is raised to the dignity of a 
State under the social-security system, 
is exalted and its law must become con- 
trolling on all the other States. 

Mr. KILGORE. Only as to Federal 
workers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, I understand, as 
to Federal workers, without regard to 
where they worked. All the State laws 
and the District of Columbia law pro- 
vide the same thing. The District of 
Columbia does not cover any worker who 
does. not work in this District. The 
system in this District is not a Federal 
system. It is a State system. Yet it is 
desired to bring all the State laws under 
that of the District of Columbia. 

I wish to suggest another thought. I 
wonder how many of those who are ad- 
vocating this proposal have thought it 
through? More than 60 percent of the 
workers are working in States which pay 
as much or more than the District of 
Columbia. The Federal workers are not 
favored by this proposal. Those who 
make the proposal are hurting the 
Federal workers. The State of New 
York pays more than does the District 
of Columbia. Sixty percent of the work- 
ers are in States which actually furnish 
equal or greater benefit to the unem- 
ployed workers than does the District 
of Columbia. 

What is the trouble about it all? Why 
not let them go back to the State in which 
they performed their services? There 
are more persons on the Federal pay 
roll in New York and in California than 
there are in the city of Washington. We 
do not stop to realize that this is a pro- 
posal which would hurt more than 60 
percent of the workers. Why is the pro- 
posal made? All because some indi- 
viduals want a straight Federal system, 
and rather than approach it frontally 
and directly they keep on with subter- 
ranean attacks on the State system. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to vote 
this amendment down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. K1LcoreE]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a statement lest there be some 
confusion as to interpretation of my vote. 
I fear that in the future someone might 
think that I voted against the bill as pro- 
posed by the committee because I would 
rather have the bill as it was orig 
introduced. Personally I would rather 
vote to appropriate a dollar to provide 4 
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job than I would to vote for unemploy- 
ment compensation, which I believe can 
be handled very effectively by the State 
funds as they now are. In my opinion 
an unemployment emergency does not 
confront this country. ‘Therefore my 
vote will mean that Iam against the pay- 
ment of any Federal funds for unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended, 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1274) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

TERMINATION OF DAYLIGHT-SAVING 

TIME 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
I ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
3974) to provide for termination of day- 
light-saving time, and I submit a report 
(No. 582) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I understand the bill to 
which the Senator refers is a House bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I understand that the 
Committee on interstate Commerce has 
considered it, and that more than 15 
members of the committee have given 
approval to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. WHEELER]? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3974) to provide for termination of day- 
light-saving time, which was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act of January 20, 1942, 
entitle’ “An act to promote the national 
security and defense by establishing day- 
light saving time,” at 2 o’clock antemeridian 
or Sunday, September 30, 1945, the standard 
time of each zone established pursuant to 
the act entitled “An act to save daylight and 
to provide standarc time for the United 
States,” approved March 19, 1918, as amended, 
shall be returned to the mean astronomical 
time of the degree of longitude governing the 
Standard time for such zone as provided in 
such act of March 19, 1918, as amended. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me 
say that several bills dealing with this 
subject were introduced and came to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
The first one was that introduced by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY). 
Similar bills have been introduced by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER ]} 
and by several members of the Senate on 
the Democratic side. In view of the fact 
that the House had passed H. R. 3974, 
which under its provisions is to go into 
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effect on September 30, 1945, the commit- 
tee decided to report the House bill so 
action could be had quickly in order that 
it might take effect on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. 4 


Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to say 
that I appreciate very much the state- 
ment made by the senior Senator from 
Montana. Those of us who introduced 
measures dealing with this subject have 
given way to consideration of the House 
bill because we can adopt it quickly and 
expedite the matter. We appreciate very 
much the courtesy extended us by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana and 
also the fact that he mentioned at this 
time on the floor of the Senate the intro- 
duction of other measures. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 3974) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR REPORT BY COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
OF FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL, MINORITY 
REPORT, AND PRINTING OF AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has authorized the reporting of the so- 
called full employment bill. 

Mr. WAGNER rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I see the Senator 
from New York on his feet now. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I was 
about to ask that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be authorized to 
file a report on the full employment bill 
during the recess of the Senate follow- 
ing today’s session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say that it is 
contemplated the bill will be taken up for 
consideration by the Senate on Tuesday 
next. 


With- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will take note. 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that permission be 
granted to file a minority report on the 
full employment bill during the recess. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, itds so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the various amendments 
which are to be proposed to the bill may 
be submitted and printed during the 
recess, so that they may all be available 
to Members of the Senate as soon as 
possible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT TOWARD JAPAN 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, sup- 
plementing my remarks of yesterday rel- 
ative to General MacArthur, I was 
amazed to read in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post that Acting Secretary of 
State Acheson, by openly rebuffing Gen- 
eral MacArthur for his statement that 
he needed only 200,000 American troops 
to build the foundations of a just and 
decent peace in Japan, has contributed 
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further to the confusion that already 

exists in the public mind on this matter. 

The Washington Post called Mr. 
Acheson's rebuff “a statement more pug- 
nacious than diplomatic,” and the Post 
went on to say that Mr. Acheson was 
criticizing General MacArthur for modi- 
fying this Government's established 
policy toward Japan. 

But even more amazing to me is the 
fact that Mr. Acheson asserted that so 
far as this Government’s policy is con- 
cerned, it would not be changed and 
would be carried out regardless of cost. 

Certainly the American people will not 
stand for such a stubborn refusal to rec- 
ognize the changing requirements re- 
sulting from changed conditions from 
day to day. That they are changing is 
very obvious, according to General Mac- 
Arthur’s statement, and is the basis for 
his declaration. I say that the Amer- 
ican people will not for one moment sup- 
port or tolerate a blind and unyielding 
adherence to a preconceived occupation 
policy which is based upon neither moral 
principles nor common sense. Such a 
view was expressed by Mr. Acheson in 
yesterday’s Washington Post. 

I agree with Mr. Acheson’s statement 
that the United States Government, and 
not the occupation forces under General 
MacArthur, has determined the Amer- 
ican policy toward Japan; but the United 
States Government is still a people’s gov- 
ernment, and I believe that General Mac- 
Arthur, in acting as a representative of 
the American people, has the whole- 
hearted support of a grateful Nation. 
He continues to have my admiration and 
support. In order further to strengthen 
his position and justify his wisdom, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an editorial from the New York 
Times of Sunday, September 16, 1945, en- 
titled “MacArthur Moves Cautiously To 
Reform Japan.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MacArtHur Moves Cautiousty To Rerorm 
JaPAN—UseE oF EMPEROR To Brinc Asout 
CHANGES WE DESIRE WILL BE TRIED 

(By Frank L. Kluckhohn) 

Toxyo, September 15.—There are two care- 
fully protected retreats in Japan which hold 
the answers to Japan's future course and 
destiny. One is the imperial palace in 
Tokyo, where, surrounded by high walls with 
specially uniformed police at each gate, Em- 
perior Hirohito dwells in utmost aloofness. 
The other is a sizable private home in Yoko- 
hama where, until he moves to the Tokyo 
American Embassy next Monday, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur is ensconced. If what Hiro- 
hito intends to order his people to do, 
whether he is seeing anyone or not, is a mys- 
tery to everyone it can be said with equal cer- 
tainty that the Japanese are talking for per- 
haps the first time in their history about 
“the inscrutable western mind” when their 
thoughts or eyes turn toward Yokohama. 

HIROHMITO HESITANT 

As relays of Japanese men in uniform— 
soldiers and officers—move in groups toward 
the imperial palace, stand outside the walls, 
bow from the waist stiffly, then looking 
neither to right nor left turn away, it seems 
increasingly that Hirohito is not prepared to 
take the lead in establishing the new Japan 
which his imperial rescript ending the war 
placed him in position to do. 
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If anyone is seeing Hirohito and knows 
what he is thinking, it is a carefully guarded 
secret. This, it might be said, is about the 
only mystery in this part of the East where 
the Japanese generally are acting with all 
the subtlety of a steam roller. 


But it may well be—and it would be in 
line with his policy—that General Mac- 
Arthur, by dealing directly only with Ma- 
moru Shigemitsu, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and one or two Japanese signers of the 
surrender instrument, is deliberately keep- 
ing the Japanese guessing while he develops 
his policy for dealing with a situation un. 
paralleled in history. For General MacAr- 
thur is standing over the whole government 
of a people who were not beaten by a foreign 
army, who feel that peace was brought by 
the desire of an Emperor who rules by means 
of a queer religion and secret police. : 


DISARMING FIRST 


Let it be said to start with that General 
MacArthur’s first task has been to occupy 
Japan and disarm the Japanese. He landed 
in a country, never before defeated, with a 
handf.l of soldiers and the disarming of 
millions of men is just beginning. Thus far 
his troops have beer moving into key spots 
all over the Japanese home islands. The 
Japanese have been rapidly disarmed by 
their own Government without a single ma- 
jor incident of any kind. A week ago there 
were 2,000,000 armed and organized Japa- 
nese men. Today that figure probably has 
been about halved, and our forces have in- 
creased. 

General MacArthur this week promised 
stern and uncompromising enforcement of 
the surrender terms. His policy has been 
clear so far as his immediate acts are con- 
cerned. He is allowing the Japanese to dis- 
arm themselves without supervision. He is 
permitting them to police themselves, which 
military experts estimate is saving us fifteen 
to twenty divisions. He is issuing orders 
through his chief of staff to the “Central 
Liaison Office,” to which Japanese officials 
and officers and American officers are co- 
operating. He has announced that Amer- 
ican troops are present to enforce his orders 
if necessary. He has “cracked down” on 
Domei, the official Japanese news agency, 
and established a censorship over the Jap- 
anese press, which until several days ago was 
“needling” the Americans and threatening 
to run wild. 

This week he issued the initial list of 40 
war criminals, ordered breaking up of the 
Black Dragon Society and formally abolished 
the Imperial Staff. ; 

These moves (perhaps dictated by pres- 
sure of public opinion at home) have not 
yet had much effect. Only a few of the 40— 
most of them have been mentioned prom- 
inently in recent news dispatches—were ar- 
rested and word has gone around that we 
‘want the Japanese to arrest and proceed 
against their own war criminals. Those who 
felt inclined to commit suicide have had 
ample chance. Thus far the Black Dragon 
is still functioning, so are the army and 
navy general staff. 


DICTATED FROM WASHINGTON 


Before discussing General MacArthur’s 
actions and possible future policies it should 
be emphasized that the general course of 
American action in Japan on behalf of the 
Allies is being dictated from Washington, 
and particularly by the State Department. 
General MacArthur entered Japan under 
Secretary Byrnes’ pledge to maintain the Em- 
peror until the Japanese people decided upon 
their future government in elections. His 
primary task has been not to start another 
war, as many people even in his forces here 
seem to desire, but to occupy the country 
and see that Japan does not make another 
war. 

In fairness it should also be noted that he 
has inherited one of the most amazing sit- 
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uations any man in supreme authority has 
had to meet—nominal control of a country 
defeated by air attacks and blockades, whose 
social system, built upon the combination of 
a queer religiog (Shinto) and streamlined 
feudal controls, is as intact as its physical 
plant is devastated. Everyone here has rec- 
ognized from the start, as people at home 
could not, that we have been sitting on 
dynamite. A bull-in-a-china-shop type of 
man in command could easily have caused 
an explosion. 

For instance, it is the considered opinion 
of a large majority of the correspondents 
here that if the Emperor had been forcibly 
removed the inadequate number of Ameri- 
can troops would have faced a terrific battle 
against odds, if not a massacre. For Mac- 
Arthur is compelled to deal with what the 
organized forces of the country at least, and 
probably the people also, think is a living 
god. : 

General MacArthur has seen fit to sit back 
quietly and temper the affairs being relayed 
to his austere retreat by a multitude of nerve 
centers. To date this policy has probably 
been the most sensible one to follow, but 
matters are reaching a stage where he will 
soon have to recommend or decide upon one 
of two policies. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


One of these is to show the iron hand, 
strike ruthlessly and smash the existing 
Japanese system to pieces; the other is to 
force the Emperor and his leading minions 
to take the lead through the existing ma- 
chinery in Japan to change the whole system 
of thought and way of life of the Japanese 
people. 

To those who have suffered or read of 
Japanese atrocities upon war prisoners and 
civilians like the Filipinos under Japanese 
control—and General MacArthur has dealt 
with these at first-hand—the temptation is 
strong to use the mailed first. But if he 
should choose that way General MacArthur 
would be likely to raise resentments which 
would smolder until changing world affairs 
made possible a move for revenge. 

When feelings engendered by the war, mal- 
treatment of prisoners, and treachery ex- 
hibited by the ruling military caste of Japan 
are discounted, a policy of persuasion and 
of inducing self-change appears to offer many 
benefits. The question is whether this 
nation, with its inherited complexes and 
tendency toward violence, can be changed 
without a shattering blow which would 
smash the whole present system apart and 
make possible the foundation of a new one. 
If General MacArthur started using the 
strong-arm method, could he count upon 
support and sufficient troops to carry an 
obviously long job through? 

Matters seem boiling under the surface 
toward a climax. Many members of the 
Government say frankly that they cannot 
change Japan unless General MacArthur 
firmly crushes the military caste himself, 
that they would very likely be killed if they 
moved against it themselves. 

Let us put it bluntly. General Tojo, who 
botched the job of shooting himself this 
week, ran a system which in many respects 
made Hitler’s look like the work of a novice. 
Behind him he had not only the miiltary 
extremists with their assassins banded in 
such organizations as the Black Dragon with 
its secret-language signs and so on. He had 
not only the military police force, the Kimpei, 
which was as extensive and used the same 
methods of imprisonment, torture, and ob- 
servation as Himmler’s Gestapo. 


PROBLEM OF TRADITION 


He had not only the system known as hoko, 
whereby every Japanese spies upon every 
other Japanese, not so much with regard to 
what he does as to what he thinks. Tojo 
had also behind him the tradition of accept- 
ance of this kind of thing extending back 
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into the dark reaches of Japan’s long history 
and gradually perfected since 1853 unti] Tojo 
brought it to the ultimate point of universa) 
conformity. ; 

While the top layer of this national organ. 
ization is being removed or in danger of being 
eliminated through court martial of war 
prisoners and the like, there are younger 
men—plenty of them—who regard the Amer. 
ican occupation and the present plight of 
Japan as purely transitory. 

To smash these groups General MacArthur 
would need a tremenodus intelligence section 
to track down all the ringleaders, for there 
are hundreds of thousands rather than tens, 
He would probably need a far larger occupa- 
tion force than the 300,000 to 490,000 now 
arriving in Japan. In all likelihood he would 
have to police the entire country with his 
own men. He would have to supervise the 
schoo] system directly and probably keep the 
jails full. 

ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 

He would have to be prepared to meet guer- 
rilla warfare of a bitter, unending nature, 
The guerrilla problem would be particularly 
difficult in view of Japan’s impoverished con- 
dition and the fact that millions of men over- 
night are being demobilized and thrust back 
into civilian jobs for which many are un- 
trained, while many of Japan’s factories are 
destroyed and the remaining economic ma- 
chine through lack of materials is at a 
standstill. 

If the Emperor’s authority could be directly 
exerted to force a basic change in Japan’s 
education and social system as well as 
methods of thought, obviously the task would 
be easier. Although far above politics in the 
Japanese conception, Hirohito by his rescript 
ending the war put himself in a position to 
initiate and insist upon basic reforms if he 
could be induced to do so. Also he is the 
only Japanese in a position to do this with- 
out personal danger. 


Mr. CHANDLER and Mr. BARKLEY 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
junior Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What is Acheson 
doing criticizing MacArthur? Has he 
made plans, or has he been trying to 
help him occupy Japan? What does he 
know about the occupation? 

Mr. WHERRY. He has not tried to 
help him. He has made the statement 
that MacArthur’s job is to occupy; but 
he made the further statement that 
MacArthur has nothing to do with de- 
claring the policy of the American people 
toward Japan. My contention is that 
while it is true that MacArthur is to 
occupy, policy.making is left to the peo- 
ple of the United States, and not to a 
man like Mr. Acheson, acting so stub- 
bornly upon the policy which he has 
adopted. 

Mr. CHANDLER, What is Mr. Ache- 
son’s position with the American Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr, BARKLEY. He is Under Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. WHERRY. He is Acting Secretary 
of State, speaking for the United States 
Government at this time. I say that he 
does not reflect the sentiment of the 
people of the United States toward the 
policy which General MacArthur is em- 
ploying in Japan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care to enter 
into a discussion about General Mac- 
Arthur's policy in Japan. I suppose it is 
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agreed by all that the Government of the 
United States, as a government, will set- 
tle our policy toward Japan. I do not 
suppose that General MacArthur can 
settle the policy of the American Gov- 
ernment toward Japan, any more than 
General Eisenhower can settle it with 
regard to Germany. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is beside the 

oint. 

* Mr. CHANDLER. Can Acheson settle 
it from the State Department? 

Mr. WHERRY. He cannot. The only 
ones who can settle that policy are the 
people of the United States, acting 
through their representatives in Con- 

ress. 

, Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Acheson, acting 
as Secretary of State, occupies the same 
position which Mr. Grew occupied during 
the absence of Secretary Stettinius and 
other Secretaries of State. He is the 
spokesman of the State Department in 
the absence of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. I make the point of or- 
der that the rules of the Senate require 
Senators to remain seated; and that 
when any Senator has the floor, before 
another Senator may interrupt he must 
address the Chair and obtain permission 
from the Senator who has the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
point of order is well taken. . Senators 
will take their seats. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, have I 
the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield to 
the junior Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr.CHANDLER. It is my understand- 
ing that Mr. Acheson’s name is now on 
the Senate Calendar for confirmation to 
some position in the American State De- 
partment. I think perhaps we had bet- 
ter back up and examine Mr. Acheson’s 
qualifications, because if he is undertak- 
ing to make American policy, it seems 
to me a little premature for him to un- 
dertake to make it at the expense of a 
man who has demonstrated, in his offi- 
cial capacity as a general of the Army—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me finish. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, I yield to the junior Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Before Mr. Ache- 
son undertakes to upbraid a man who 
has made a very fine record leading 
American soldiers to reconquer lost ter- 
ritory in the Philippines, and who has 
actually successfully invaded Japan and 
occupied it with practically no loss, it 
seems to me that the Senate might in- 
quire into his qualifications before giving 
approval to the nomination of Mr. Ache- 
son, and determine just what his views 
are on this question. Perhaps we will 
not want him. We have made many 
mistakes in our State Department re- 
cently, and the result has been that we 
have got rid of some of our officials. 
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Some of us rose on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and complained when other appoint- 
ments were made. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. 

Mr. CHANDLER. They had to be dis- 
posed of in a hurry. It had to be done 
speedily. ‘There was some emergency. 
There is no emergency now. The war 
is over. We are undertaking to make 
plans for peace. Perhaps we had bet- 
ter not hurry. Perhaps we had better 
let Mr. Acheson rest in cold storage for 
awhile and examine his qualifications. 

Mr. WHERRY. So far as this Gov- 
ernment’s policy is concerned, he is 
speaking for the Secretary of State. He 
has stated that the policy would not be 
changed and would be carried out re- 
gardless of cost. That is in direct con- 
tradiction to what General MacArthur 
is doing in the Pacific area. If it be in 
order, I shall ask that this nomination 
go over. We ought to have much more 
information about Mr. Acheson, and 
what his policy is going to be if he speaks 
for the American people. I make the 
request that the nomination go over for 
the time being. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
request is not now in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is no occasion to create friction between 
the State Department and General Mac- 
Arthur. We all admire and respect 
General MacArthur, and acknowledge 
his great ability as a soldier and as a 
leader of American forces. 

This situation arose, apparently, over 
General MacArthur’s statement a few 
days ago that only 200,000 American 
soldiers would be required in the occu- 
pation of Japan. Senators who were 
at the Library this morning and heard 
General Marshall explain the situation 
with respect to that matter were bene- 
fited by the frank and candid expla- 
nation made by General Marshall that 
there had been constant reduction in 
the number of soldiers that it was first 
thought would be necessary in the occu- 
pation of Japan. At first General Mac- 
Arthur requested 17 divisions. He later 
reduced it to 6 divisions. Then he re- 
duced it from 6 to 3; and last night -or 
this morning he reduced it to 2. 

General MacArthur stated, and Gen- 
eral Marshall now agrees with the state- 
ment, that for the occupation of Japan 
and Korea, beginning next July—not 
now, but next July, which is the point 
at which the occupation army of 200,000 
is to begin—200,000 soldiers for Japan 
and Korea will be sufficient. That does 
not include the forces necessary in the 
various islands of the Pacific, or in 
Alaska, or the forces which may be 
necessary along the coast of China. It 
is for Japan and Korea alone. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the state- 
ment which came from General Mac- 
Arthur with respect to the policy which 
would be adopted toward Japan, there 
was not only discussion on the part of 
the Under Secretary or Acting Secretary 


of State, but there was considerable dis- 
cussion in the newspapers, including the 
newspapers of Washington, as to the 
propriety of that policy. I raise no 
question about it, and do not discuss it. 

Mr. Acheson was appointed Under 
Secretary of State during the recess. He 
received a recess appointment. He is 
still Under Secretary of State, notwith- 
standing the fact that his nomination is 
now on the executive calendar. What 
Mr. Acheson undertook to do was to 
make it plain that the policy of this Gov- 
ernment toward Japan—the political 
policy as well as the question of the size 
of the occupation army—would be de- 
termined by the Government of the 
United States. Of course, under the ad- 
vice of General MacArthur, because it is 
not proposed by anyone, so far as I 
know—either the President, the Chief of 
Staff, or anyone else—that more soldiers 
be kept in either Germany or Japan than 
the generals in charge of the occupying 
forces deem necessary to have there. 

Therefore, it does not seem to me that 
there is any occasion to try to create 
friction between the State Department, 
the War Department, General MacAr- 
thur, or anyone else, and Mr. Acheson, 
who is one of the most distinguished pub- 
lic servants, in my judgment, and one of 
the ablest men who have ever served in 
the State Department, and he has been 
recognized as such by all those who have 
come in contact with him. He was 
merely undertaking to make it clear that 
the policy which is adopted toward Japan 
will be fixed by the Government, not by 
the Army or the Navy, or any officer of 
the Army or Navy. That is all he in- 
tended to do, and I think that is all he 
did. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
think Acheson’s statement was unfor- 
tunate. I think it went further than it 
should have gone in criticism of General 
MacArthur. Apparently it was made at 
a time when criticism was being widely 
circulated against General MacArthur 
and when charges were being freely made 
that he was mixing statesmanship and 
politics with the war. Ido not know why 
Mr. Acheson made the statement, but he 
did make it, and, in my judgment, it went 
further than it should have gone in order 
to make an objection. If I correctly un- 
derstand the present situation, General 
Marshall has said that General MacAr- 
thur is correct in the estimate he has 
made. General MacArthur simply said 
he hoped to use 200,000 men instead of 
the 500,000 originally estimated. Of 
course, later, in the early stages of the 
occupation, the estimate was reduced to 
400,000. He said he hoped that if no 
unforeseen circumstances arose he would 
be able to do the job with 200,000 troops 
in 6 months, and I understand that Gen- 
eral Marshall has said that is all right. 

Then, Mr. President, I cannot under- 
stand why there is this criticism of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, unless Dean Acheson 
wants to take up the burden of certain 
newspaper editorials and join in a gen- 
eral all-round clubbing of General Mac- 
Arthur, who is doing a fine job in Japan. 

Mr, WHERRY. That is correct. 
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ir. CHANDLER. I think the state- 
ment went further than it should have 
gone, and if someone.starts a row be- 
tween the State Department and the 
Army the State Department will be re- 
sponsible for it because Acheson made 
the statement when it was not called for, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. RADCLIFFE, 
and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDFNT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
distinguished junior Senator from West 
Virginia, and then I shall yield to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mary- 
land, and then to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. I make the point of 
order only in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure. I do not recognize that under 
the Senate rules a Senator can hold the 
floor and can yield indiscriminately to 
Senators, no matter how he may name 
them. A Senator may yield for a ques- 
tion, but for nothing more. 

In justice to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, I must say that if he yields for 
any purpose other than a question, I 
shall make the point of order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. MTF. President-—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from West Virginia to wait 
until the Chair rules on the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair assumes that the Senator from 
Nebraska intends to yield for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Mexico, but I 
must say that I am indulging in a tradi- 
tional courtesy which has been extended 
ever since I have been a Member of the 
Senate. I shall yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia; I assume that he 
wishes to ask me a question, and there- 
fore I yield to him. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
shall try to put what I shall say in the 
form of a question, namely, does the 
Senator from Nebraska realize that after 
General MacArthur made the state- 
ment that only 200,000 troops would be 
needed for the occupation of Japan with- 
in 6 months after he made the state- 
ment—not by the middle of next year, 
as I believe was stated by the majority 
leader. In hearings held within the same 
week before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, General Henry, of the 
Army ‘staff, said they wanted 900,000 
trodps as of the list of July 1946, for 
the Pacific area? I further wish to ask 
this question: If for the Pacific area 
they will need only 200,000 men 6 months 
from this date, where would they use 
the other 700,000 troops? Does the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska also realize that this 
whole business of releasing soldiers is in 
terrible confusion and is away behind 
the schedule which it should be follow- 
ing? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 


The 


from Maryland for a question. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nebraska whether he 
feels that in view of the long and dis- 
tinguished service of Mr. Acheson, the 
statement said to have been made by him 
is sufficient justification for holding up 
confirmation of his nomination. I most 
assuredly think not. Of course, we are 
familiar with Mr. Acheson’s record in 
public office. We know he has been Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury; we know 
he has been Assistant Secretary of State; 
we know he has acted in many other of- 
ficial capacities, and in each one he has 
served the Government conscientiously 
and very successfully. He did not seek 
any of those positions. I have never be- 
fore heard a word of criticism of him. I 
ask the Senator from Nebraska whether 
he thinks we should hold up confirma- 
tion of the nomination simply because of 
the statement referred to, even though 
Mr. Acheson may have been mistaken 
in making it—an assumption which I 
certainly do not make. Of course, the 
Senator from Nebraska does not know 
what all the facts are. He does not 
know how many men are necessary for 
the occupation of Japan, and I do not 
know how large an armed force is needed 
for that purpose. 

I shall not transgress upon the time 
of the Senator from Nebraska by at- 
tempting to go into the merits of the 
question at this time, and its determinc- 
tion should not control our action on 
his nomination. 

However, in view of the excellent rec- 
ord of Mr. Acheson, which is so well 
known to all of us, I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska, whether he does not be- 
lieve that the statement referred to is 
quite inadequate justification for holding 
up confirmation of the nomination. It 
seems to me that a sense of proportion of 
relative values should prevent us from 
letting our impression of Mr. Acheson’s 
statement control our vote on this mat- 
ter, especially since at this moment an 
Under Secretary of State is needed as 
much as ever before in our history. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in reply 
I should like to say that I appreciate 
very much what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland has offered to the 
Members of the Senate. I myself have 
no antagonism toward Mr. Acheson. I 
have heard him testify before many of 
the Senate committees. I think he is a 
very brilliant man, and I am not in any 
way censuring his record. I am saying 
that in view of the statement he made, 
namely, that so far as the policy o. the 
Government is concerned, it will not be 
changed, but it will be carried out regard- 
less of cost; if he made it inadvertently, 
if he made it in the heat of anger, if he 
wished to have publicity and wished to 
try General MacArthur in the newspa- 
pers, that is another matter. But as re- 
gards the question of confirming the 
nomination this afternoon, I wish to say 
that I think I have gone along almost 
always in the matter of the confirmation 
of nominations, and I have always re- 
spected the judgment of the majority 
leader regarding them and the endorse- 
ment he has given to any of them. I did 
not rise to speak particularly on that 
point. 
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My position is that if we can possibly 
delay action on the nomination until we 
can get Mr. Acheson to clarify the state- 
ment, I shall appreciate it, because if 
Mr. Acheson expects to attempt to set 
the policy of the American people on 
these matters, I should not wish to vote 
to confirm the nomination. That is the 
way I feel. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to ask 
a question. Major General Henry esti- 
mated that 900,000 men were necessary 
in the Pacific; he made that statement to 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. When did he make that estimate? 
Did he make it when General MacArthur 
sent word that he needed 17 divisions; 
or did General Henry make the estimate 
when General MacArthur sent word that 
he needed, as I think the majority leader 
said, 6 divisions; or did General Henry 
testify to that effect after General Mac- 
Arthur said he needed only 200,000 men? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. General Henry 
made that statement last week. 

Mr. McMAHON. That was after Gen- 
eral MacArthur said he needed three di- 
visions, not two divisions. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont for a question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I shall 
not ask a question. I rise to try to cor- 
rect the Recorp and keep it straight. 
The estimate of the larger number of 
men was made when we were working on 
the basis of preparing to whip Japan. 


* We must not forget that. The change or 


reduction has been made since that time, 
and gradually, until today, when Gen- 


eral Henry appeared on the same plat- 


form with General Marshall, they both 
agreed that it would be possible to take 
care of the occupation of Japan and 
Korea with 200,000 men, but that that 
number would not be adequate to take 
care also of the occupation of the Philip- 
pines, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, the 
Aleutians, and the bases which they did 
not name but which are scattered over 
the Pacific area. 

Mr. REVERCOMB and Mr. CHAND- 
LER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for a question. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I was not fortu- 
nate enough this morning to hear Gen- 
eral Henry. I heard him last week be- 
fore the committee. When the estimate 
of 900,000 men was made for the Pacific 
area for July 1, 1946, it was made last 
week, and not on the basis, as I under- 
stand, of plans for invading Japan. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. HATCH. I have no desire to take 
the Senator from Nebraska off his feet, 
but the rules of the Senate have been 
violated in yielding for other than ques- 
tions. My only point is that I feel that in 
the interest of orderly discussion, Sen- 
ators should take the floor in their own 
right. The Senator from Nebraska has 
been very courteous, but I believe busi- 
ness would be expedited if Senators 
would take the floor in their own time. 
I think that sometimes we have been too 
lax in enforcing the rule. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator may 
recall that on yesterday I expressed the 
view that when General MacArthur 
made the statement that by the end of 
6 months, if nothing unforeseen should 
occur, he could occupy the islands of 
Japan with 200,000 men, he most cer- 
tainly did not mean that 200,000 men 
would be sufficient to occupy also Oki- 
nawa, Saipan, Tinian, Iwo Jima, and all 
the other islands which our forces have 
taken. Does the Senator recall that yes- 
terday I made that statement? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe that the 
Senator from Colorado will recall that 
originally it was estimated that as many 
as 1,900,000 men would be necessary to 
wage the fight against Japan. General 
MacArthur, who is in charge of the forces 
in the Pacific, has handled the situation. 

For the State Department, Mr. Ache- 
son, or anyone on behalf of the State 
Department, to lend aid and comfort to 
the fight which is now being made 
against General MacArthur, is to me 
absolutely unthinkable. It was out of 
place and should not have been done. 
If there is any fight between the State 
Department and the Army, it has been 
started by Mr. Acheson in the State De- 
partment. The President of the United 
States said very promptly that he would 
be very much pleased if General Mac- 
Arthur could do what he had indicated he 
could do. General MacArthur said in 
effect, “We should like to occupy this 
country with men of the Regular Army 
so that citizen soldiers who fought a long 
and terrific battle may go home.” Iam 
Sure the Senator from Colorado will 
agree with me when I say that our sol- 
diers fought the battle against Japan 
with very little relief. They are very 
tired and should come home. If Gen- 
eral Marshall agrees, and if the Presi- 
dent of the United States agrees, it does 
not become Mr. Acheson, or anyone else 
in the State Department, to start a row 
and try to be mean, as tley have already 
done in connection with General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the distin-. 
guished majority leader if there is any 
objection to allowing this nomination to 
g0 over until next Monday. I do not 
want to cause any friction at all between 
the State Department and the military 
department. I have no objection to Mr. 


Acheson personally. If he can clarify 
his statement for me, and show me that 
he does not want to cause any difficulty, 
that will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the first place, the 
Senate is not yet in executive session. 
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Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, I should like to make a statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I certainly do not in- 
tend to get into any controversy as be- 
tween General MacArthur and Dean 
Acheson. I have great respect and re- 
gard for both of them. However, it may 
have been that General MacArthur’s 
statement originally was one which he 
gave out to the press. It was not an 
official statement which was sent through 
official channels to the War Department. 
I believe that therein lies the mistake 
originally. In his talk this morning, Gen- 
eral Marshall said that only last night or 
this morning he had received the official 
recommendation of General MacArthur 
with respect to the number of troops 
which would be needed in the otcupa- 
tion of Japan or Korea. I assume that 
the statement of General MacArthur 
which aroused some discussion through- 
out the country was given out in Tokyo. 
I think there was some feeling that, in- 
stead of announcing the number of troops 
required in the way he did, our military 
commander in chief in the field should 
have made the announcement through 
the War Department. That may be a 
meticulous matter which should not have 
involved any criticism. It is likely that 
in view of the fact that the information 
came out in the way it did, and did not 
come officially through the War Depart- 
ment, as General Marshall said in his 
talk to us this morning, it was looked 
upon as an effort by General MacArthur 
to decide the policy of this Government 
toward Japan. We all know that the 
policy of this Government may not be 
decided either by General MacArthur 
in Japan, General Eisenhower in Europe, 
by General Hodges in Korea, or by any 
other General, without first consulting 
his Government. 

I think it would be most unfortunate 
in view of the situation which has de- 
veloped, to postpone consideration of Mr. 
Acheson’s nomination. I do not know 
whether he was premature in the state- 
ment which he made. I do not know 
the basis of what he said. He was speak- 
ing not without consultation, I assume, 
with the Secretary of State in the matter. 
While it would be no tragedy for the 
nomination to go over for a day or two, 
in view of the discussion which has taken 
place, it would undoubtedly do Mr. Ache- 
son grave injustice in connection with 
the performance of his duty if the nomi- 
nation should be postponed. I hope the 
Senator will not insist upon postpone- 
ment of the nomination. 

Allow me also to state, in connection 
with the military situation, that there 
should be no unfavorable deduction 
drawn from the fact that the command- 
ing officers in the field have reduced the 
estimate of the number of soldiers which 
they had previously thought would be 
needed. We did not know how many 
men would be needed in Germany. 
When I was in Germany earlier in the 
year my recollection is that General 
Eisenhower said that from 500,000 to 
600,000 soldiers would be needed in Ger- 
many. He later reduced that number to 
400,000, and that is his latest figure. 
It may be reduced, depending on the 
fluctuating conditions. It is not strange 
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that General MacArthur, even after the 
surrender of Japan, said that he would 
need six divisions. It was impossible to 
know how the occupation would progress, 
whether there would be any friction or 
whether it would be necessary to occupy 
other territory by the actual presence of 
soldiers. The original estimate was sub- 
sequently reduced to three divisions, and 
later to two. The more that all generals 
in occupied zones can reduce the number 
of men necessary, the more we will be 
pleased and the more the American peo- 
ple will be pleased. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I wish to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Did Mr. Acheson’s 
statement contain any reference to what 
the size of the Army should be? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not know. 

Mr. MAYBANK. My reason for ask- 
ing the question is that, as I understand, 
the discussion has centered around the 
number of men who may or may not be 
needed in the armed forces insofar as 
the subject under discussion is concerned. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to an- 
swer the distinguished Senator. I do not 
know Mr. Acheson. He just took excep- 
tion to an estimate of General Mac- 
Arthur; and the statement he made was 
that the policy of this Government, so 
far as demobilization and carrying out 
the occupation of Japan was concerned, 
would not be changed, regardless of cost. 
The military figures which have been 
used have gone, as I take it, to half a 
million men. 

I wish to state, as Senator from Ne- 
braska, that I think the time has come 
when Congress should have something to 
Say about the size of the military forces 
and the size of the occupation forces, so 
that we can demobilize the Army just as 
quickly as possible. I am not fixing the 
number, but I think the attitude of Mr. 
Acheson is one which is a direct contra- 
diction of the good judgment and policies 
of General MacArthur, who is one of the 
outstanding generals of our Army. That 
is the way I feel about it. 

Mr MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Certainly no one in 
this body would take issue with the Sena- 
tor regarding the great ability of General 
MacArthur. What I want to know is 
what policy Dean Acheson suggested so 
far as the number of men in the Army 
is concerned, as to redeployment, as to 
handling selective service. Was any pol- 
icy mentioned? 

Mr. WHERRY. According to this 
article I am quoting he took exception 
to General MacArthur’s statement, and 
some other things were said, something 
about the way it was released, and other 
things. I am not interested in that, and 
I do not wish to create friction between 
the Department of State and the Army, 
but the one thing which it seems to me 
we should consider is the fact that he 
said that they are not going to change 
their present policy, no matter what may 
happen. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nebraska has the floor, 
Does he yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield again to the 
_distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. The 
question I wish to ask is, What is this 
policy which seems to be condemned by 
so many? Very frankly, I should like to 
know what is being condemned. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to talk a little about that 
policy. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr McFARLAND. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iyield. I shall let the 
Senator from Arizona answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am just as 
anxious as is any other Senator to see 
our boys come home at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and I hope the number of 
the occupation forces can be reduced 


from 200,000 to 100,000. But there is- 


another thing about which I am anxious, 
and that is the speech which was made 
by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], in which he urged that the 
Japanese be made to realize that they 
are a conquered nation. If Mr. Acheson 
had in mind a policy which would make 
them fully realize that, then I praise him 
for having spoken out and assured the 
American people that the Japanese 
would be made to realize that they had 
tortured our boys in the death march 
after the fall of Corregidor, that they had 
tortured our fliers who had been un- 
fortunate enough to drop in Japan. If 
that is what he had in mind, we should 
be singing his praises that the State De- 
partment was willing to establish such a 
policy and carry it out. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution, but that is beside 
the question. That is not the point at 
issue at all. Mr. Acheson did not an- 
nounce his complete policy. I do not 
know what the Under Secretary of State 
wants, but I know he made the statement 
to which 1 have referred, and it is to 
that I am taking exception. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The question is, 
Who objected to whose statement? Gen- 
eral MacArthur made a statement that 
he could occupy Japan after 6 months 
with two hundred thousand. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What objection did 
that call for Mr. Acheson to make? 
And what contribution has Mr. Acheson 
made to whipping the Japs? Did Mr. 
Acheson have to leave the Philippine 
Islands under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, and leave his own boys there to 
surrender and starve? Who is more 
anxious to whip the Japs than is Mac- 
Arthur? Whom have they punished 
and humiliated more than MacArthur 
and Wainwright? The question is, who 
started the fight? ‘MacArthur did not 
say, “I think we should change the policy 
toward Japan.” MacArthur said, “I 


want to use 200,000 Regular Army troops 
after 6 months to occupy this country.” 
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Achéson says that is a horrible thing, 
that MacArthur is meddling in politics. 
He did no such thing. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is eorrect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. i yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not under- 
stand the statement made by Mr. Ache- 
son to have referred to the military 
Policy, but I think there has been in the 
minds of a great many of us some ques- 
tion about our policy with regard to 
Japan along the lines of the speech of 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Russe..] 
a few days ago. I think the real expla- 
nation of Dean Acheson’s statement was 
with reference to that, that this does not 
mean that we are pulling out and are not 
going to do anything to Japan. Ido not 
think he for a moment intended to 
meddle in the question as to how many 
men MacArthur is to have, but I do 
think that because of criticism, some of 
it on this floor, of our policy toward 
Japan which indicates a soft peace, to 
sum it up, he has been led to reaffirm 


. that it is not going to be a soft peace. 


It seems to me it would be a gratuitous 
insult to a man of Dean Acheson’s stand- 
ing and reputation to have his nomina- 
tion go over. This is not an ordinary 
political appointment, and I am quite 
confident Dean Acheson did not seek this 
position. In fact, he is anxious to re- 
tire because of his own personal] well- 
being, and I think he has assumed this 
place and has consented to act purely 
out of his desire to serve the country. 
It seems to me it is just this sort of thing 
which discourages the best type of men 
we have from ever serving the Govern- 
ment, when, through a misunderstand- 
ing, which I think is probably at the root 
of this matter, they are paraded before 
the public as having indulged in some- 
thing that is discreditable. 

Dean Acheson is a man of long ex- 
perience in government, and I am quite 
confident he did not have in mind try- 
ing to dictate how many men MacArthur 
should have. He is very much concerned, 
as I am, and as I know many other Sen- 
ators are, with regard to whether our 
policy in Japan is to be effective in pre- 
venting another war. I am sure that if 
he were here and could testify he would 
say that is what he had in mind. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas for his 
contribution. 

Now that we have all these answers 
and have had this discussion about the 
nomination, it seems to me there is ample 
evidence that there is so much confusion 
that the nomination should go over until 
Monday. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
has been no executive session yet. The 
Senate is in legislative session. L 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Action 
on a nomination can be taken only out 
of order and by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr, President, not- 
withstanding the remarks of the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FuLBricut], Dean 
Acheson’s statement went further than 
it should have gone, and added to the 
gratuitous insults delivered against Gen- 
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eral MacArthur, and if his nomination 
is presented today, I shall ask that it go 
over. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to keep the Senate longer. I 
did not rise, I want the majority leader 
to know, because of any friction in re- 
gard to this nomination. If anyone 
injected uny argument about the policies 
of the military, it has been Mr. Acheson. 

I should like to stay to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas that 
Dean Acheson did not use very good 
judgment in the statement he made and 
in the way he treated the statement of 
General MacArthur. General Mac- 
Arthur was the man who was being dis- 
paraged, he was the man who, according 
to Mr. Acheson, was lacking in judgment. 
He went so far as to say that, regardless 
of General MacArthur, “this is the way 
it is going to be.” 

I did not rise with the idea of helping 
anyone. I am not carrying any portfolio 
for Mr. Acheson, and I have not any 
quarrel with him. I shall be the first 
man to vote for him if we can ascer- 
tain what he means when he refers to his 
policy, and what he expects to do if he 
is writing the policy. But I still insist, 
and I think I am right, and I believe the 
American people wil] agree with me, that 
if there is any policy to be adopted as to 
Japan, the American people will have 
just as much to say about it as Mr. 
Acheson will. I think I have something 
to say about it. I might have my opin- 
ion about a soft peace or a hard peace. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. If this man will not 
back up from his policy, whatever it is, 
is not going to be yielding under any 
conditions, I think the only thing to do 
is to carry this nomination over, when 
it is presented, until we can get a clari- 
fication of his statement, and to that I 
think every American in this country will 
agree. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Will] the Senator 
yielc? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I want to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
favor a soft peace? 

Mr. WHERRY.. Mr. President, I will 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona that I should like to see secured 
the peace which the American people 
would like to have secured so far as Japan 
is concerned. I do not know just what 
we should exact. I have not yet made 
up my mind whether Hirohito should be 
brought to trial as a war criminal, That 
is something for further consideration. 
But I will go as far as the Senator from 
Arizona in seeing to it that the peace 
in the Pacific shall be as permanent and 
lasting as we can make it. I have greater 
faith in the judgment of a man like Gen- 
eral MacArthur, who has been in the 
Pacific area and has dealt with the Jap- 
anese, respecting the question of what 
sort of peace there should be, than I have 
in the judgment of Dean Acheson, who 
makes such a statement as he did, 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am not talking 
about General MacArthur. I am not 
casting any reflections on General Mac- 
Arthur. I also think he is a great gen- 
eral. But I do want to see a firm peace 
established. I want to see established a 
peace which will be lasting. I do not 
believe we can have a@ lasting peace if we 
allow the Japs to mouth around and say 
that the situation is only temporary. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Arizona ask me a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Arizona that I think 
he should be satisfied to let General Mac- 
Arthur run things in the Pacific area, 
because I think he can definitely put the 
Japs in their place. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
yield the floor in a moment. Before I do, 
I wish the distinguished majority leader 
to know that I did not arise with any 
intention of creating any friction,but as 
an American citizen, and speaking for 
the people of Nebraska, and, I think for 
the people of America, I say that we have 
a right to know what Mr. Acheson meant 
by his statement. I think his statement 
went too far. I think it blackened the 
name of one of the greatest generals the 
Army of the United States has ever had. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think 
it is utterly ridiculous to say. that the 
name of General MacArthur was black- 
ened. No one has attempted to blacken 
his name. No one has offered a gratui- 
tous insult to him on the floor of the 
Senate, in the State Department, or any- 
where else. 

In the statement which Mr. Acheson 
gave out the other day he did not men- 
tion General MacArthur’s name. He did 
not say he was fixing the policy. He was 
not changing the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. But he said, 
as Acting Secretary of State, that what- 
ever that policy is—not to be determined 
by him but to be determined by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States—it would 
be adhered to without regard to cost. 

I think the American people, insofar 
as our dealings with Japan are con- 
cerned, by a vast and overwhelming ma- 
jority desire to see us adopt and carry 
out an attitude toward Japan that will 
convince the Japanese that they have 
been defeated. That was one of the 
troubles after the last war. The Ger- 
mans were never convinced that they 
were defeated in 1918, and because they 
were never convinced of it, they were 
easily persuaded that they could con- 
quer the world if given another chance. 

I do not want, and I do not think the 
American people want, that same situa- 
tion to arise in Germany, in Japan, or 
anywhere else in the world. We are oc- 
cupying Japan, and we are doing so with- 
out having defeated all the Japanese 
Army on Japanese soil, consisting of two 
and a half million well-armed, well- 
equipped, well-fed, and _ well-trained 


men. It would be easy for the Japanese 
leaders to persuade those men that they 
were not defeated, and therefore, not be- 
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ing defeated in actual battle, that a little 
later on they might revive so they could 
undertake to do what they were not able 
to do this time. 

I think the American people would be 
greatly disappointed and disillusioned if 
our Government were to pursue a policy 
toward Japan that would result in any- 
thing like that happening, from the psy- 
chological standpoint of their own be- 
lief and their own attitude toward our 
victory and toward the peace which we 
hope to impose upon them. 

As I understand Mr. Acheson’s state- 
ment, it was not made with any view of 
reflecting upon General MacArthur or 
with any view of attempting to change 
the policy of the Government, but the 
statement was that whatever the policy 
toward Japan is, our Government would 
carry it out. i 

Mr. WHERRY. I respectfully wish to 
state to the majority leader, in view of 
his remark that my statement was ridic- 
ulous—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that word offends 
the Senator from Nebraska—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I will 
leave that question to the American peo- 
ple to settle. I will leave to the American 
people whether in his statement Mr. 
Acheson was not speaking about General 
MacArthur. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even if he had Mac- 
Arthur in his mind there was certainly 
nothing in it that would convey the 
gratuitous insult which the Senator said 
it conveyed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Fresident, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have not seen the 
original Acheson statement, but as 
printed in the press it mentioned Mac- 
Arthur, and certainly was insulting to 
General MacArthur, and in my opinion 
it could not have been taken in any other 
way. That is the way I read it. Does 
my colleague have any doubt about Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s determination to make 
the Japanese feel fully that they were 
defeated? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 
slightest doubt about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am sure my col- 
league has the greatest confidence in him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am one of General 
MacArthur’s greatest admirers. I have 
been for a long time. When he was 
Chief of Staff, I was one of his greatest 
admirers. There are other personal rea- 
sons why I feel close to him which I do 
not have to reveal on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Notwithstanding 
any personal reasons, but on the basis 
of his record and his determination to 
whip the Japs, and to demonstrate to 
them conclusively by force that they are 
a defeated nation, does not my colleague 
have absolute confidence in him; and, 
realizing how difficult it is to operate in a 
country like that when one loses face, 
what would be the effect of Acheson’s 
statement if it caused General Mac- 
Arthur to lose face in the Japanese area? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it 
would result in anything of that kind. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If it did, it would be 
disastrous, would it not? 


I have not the 
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Mr. BARKLEY. There is always an 
“if” or a “but” or a “whereas.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not assuming 
any “ifs” or “buts” or “whereases,” but 
they do exist. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not going to 
assume that any statement given out by 
the Acting Secretary of State, or by the 
Secretary of State had he been at home, 
would operate to cause General Mac- 
Arthur to lose face in Japan because 
I think General MacArthur’s reputation 
throughout the Pacific area, in Japan, in 
China, and all over the world, is such 
that a mere disagreement, if that is what 
it was, as to the policy that would be 
adopted by this Government toward 
Japan could not cause loss of facc for 
General MacArthur or any other distin- 
guished American officer. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word in my own right. I 
merely wish to say that the discussion 
this afternoon ha: contributed nothing 
to either the stature of General Mac- 
Arthur or to that of Mr. Acheson. Gen- 
eral MacArthur will live in the history of 
this country by reason of the acts he has 
performed as commander of our armed 
forces in the Pacific area, as history is 
written in the Philippine Islands, in 
Japan, and on all the islands of the 
Pacific, and as it is being written today 
in Japan. 

Nothing any Senator may say will add 
anything to General MacArthur’s repu- 
tation. He is making it on the battle- 
fields and in the conquered countries. 
General MacArthur will live in the his- 
tory of America according to his merits 
as he performs his services. Thus far 
he has performed them magnificently, 
and the country is proud of him. 

Dean Acheson, to my knowledge, has 
performed a worth-while service to the 
United States of America in his branch 
of Government. He is performing 
worth-while services today. No criticism 
of him will detract from the work he is 
doing. He also will be measured by his 
actions. I am sure that history will ac- 
cord to both men an honorable place. 

Mr. BARKLEY. fr. President, in 
connection with the appointment of Mr. 
Acheson as Under Secretary of State, I 
think I ought to say a word in addition 
to what the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] has said. Mr. Acheson for 
a long time sought to retire from public 
office. He was at one time Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and voluntarily 
retired from that position because he did 
not agree with a certain policy of the 
administration with respect to financial 
matters. He remained in private prac- 
tice—and he had a lucrative practice— 
until he was asked to take the position 
of Assistant Secretary of State. Months 
ago he desired to retire from that posi- 
tion and return to his law practice. He 
resigned, and was on his way toward a 
vacation preliminary to returning to the 
practice of law when the Secretary of 
State, our former colleague here, James 
M. Byrnes, and the President of the 
United States asked him to accept the 
appointment as Under Secretary of 
State, which he has done at a great sacri- 
fice so far as his personal interests are 
concerned. 
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It seems to me that we ought not to 
say anything here which would reflect 
upon the official conduct or the good 
faith of anyone—either General Mac- 
Arthur, Dean Acheson, or anyone else. 
These are difficult times. They are times 
when it is easy for us to become frus- 
trated and annoyed at something which 
someone else says or does. But of all the 
times in the history of the country when 
we ought to keep our heads, this is the 
time when, if we lose ours here, we can- 
not blame other men if they lose theirs 
elsewhere. 

I hope that the discussion of this mat- 
ter and the airing of views of Members 
of the Senate has been sufficiently com- 
prehensive to allow us to proceed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In view of the lateness of 
the hour, what does the Senator think of 
postponing the entire Executive Calen- 
dar? There are many important nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. It 
is quite long, and it seems to me that we 
could well postpone its consideration 
until Monday, when there will be no 
other official business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that a while ago I was 
about to move that the Senate take a 
recess as in legislative session, and let 
all the nominations on the calendar go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator mean as in executive ses- 
sion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. A while ago I 
was on the verge of moving that the Sen- 
ate take a recess as in legislative session. 
We must meet on Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senate is in legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate is in 
legislative session. We are compelled to 
meet on Monday because we cannot ad- 
journ from now until Tuesday. A while 
ago I was about to move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday, as in legislative session. We 
can devote the entire day, if we wish to 
do so, to discussing nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION TO RECEIVE MESSAGES, 
SIGN BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator make 
a request for authorization for the Secre- 
tary of the Senate to receive messages 
from the House, and so forth? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized to receive messages 
from the House of Representatives, and 
that the President pro tempore of the 
Senate be authorized to sign bills and 
resolutions during the recess of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ANDREWS, from the Committee on 
Naval affairs: 


The 


With- 
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Capt. Gilchrist Baker Stockton, United 
States Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral 
in the Naval Reserve, for temporary service, 
to continue while serving as naval aide and 
liaison officer to the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, to rank 
from the date of confirmation by the Senate. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, September 
24, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O God of all comfort, we would be 
mindful each day that thou art a strong 
tower of defense unto all who put their 
trust in Thee. Thou dost assuage the 
grief of them who mourn, and with 
heavenly compassion dost look upon 
those who are stricken and confused. 
As Thou hast delivered us from those 
perils which encompassed us, we yield 
to Thee our humblest gratitude. 

As Thou hast given us the victory 
over our enemies, give us now the wis- 
dom and the vision to measure up to 
the magnitude of our responsibilities. 
O Lord God, help us to work for and win 
that national character without which 
our form of government cannot be per- 
manently maintained. In the days of 
our triumph, as we turn our eyes unto 
the hills which giveth strength, we give 
homage to our heroic dead and living; 
also to those public officials who have 
given honorable service through long 
and arduous years; bless them with a 
rich portion of Thy peace. In our Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read-and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to a joint resolution 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to provide for 
designation of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Crugers Park, Peekskill, N. Y., as 
“Franklin Delano Roosevelt Hospital.” 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARENDS] may address the House for 
20 minutes on Monday next after the 
disposition of the legislative program for 
the day and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 20 minutes on Monday next 
following the special orders heretofore 
entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday I received permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp under the title “Managing Our 
Economy.” I am advised by the Public 
Printer that the article I wished to ex- 
tend would cost $169. Notwithstanding 
the cost, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be extended in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on the subject of 
Czechoslovakia and the anniversary of 
the death of Thomas G. Masaryk, and 
also to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a commencement address 
delivered by a former colleague, the 
Honorable Francisco A. Delgado, of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. D’EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Fairfield Times, of Fair- 
field, Mont. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech made by the 
Postmaster General. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a statement of the 
Honorable CarL Vinson, chairman, 
House Naval Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection, 

(Mrs. SmirH of Maine addressed the 
House. Her remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE SO-CALLED EFFICIENCY SYSTEM OF 
THE BOSTON NAVY YARD 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Lane addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


His 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments may have until midnight Saturday 
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to file a report on the bill CH. R. 4129) 
providing for reorganization of agencies 
in the executive department. 

The SP Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Savace addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next, at the conclusion, of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Daily Item, Sunbury, Pa. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph en- 
titled “Speak Up, America.” 


PANGBORN-HERNDON NONSTOP FLIGHT 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
achievement of the three B—29’s in flying 
nonstop from Japan to Chicago is indeed 
a true landmark in the history of avia- 
tion. I hope, however, that it will not 
obscure the achievement of Clyde Pang- 
born and Hugh Herndon, Jr., who, in 
October 1931, made the first true nonstop 
flight from Japan to the United States. 
Due to the fact that they had to save 
weight they dropped their landing gear 
when two-thirds of their way across the 
Pacific and landed on a mountain top 
in western Washington in that condi- 
tion. Despite the absence of landing 
wheels Pangborn and Herndon landed 
with very little damage—some torn fu- 
Selage and a bent propeller. That feat 
has never been recognized officially by 
the United States. I introduced a bill— 
H. R. 2778—on March 26 to achieve 
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that result. I hope that this Congress 
will properly recognize that first non- 
stop flight from Japan to the United 
States in October 1931. 


VALUE OF THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard considerable discussion about re- 
establishing private enterprise in this 
country. That is what should be. Pri- 
vate enterprise made this country the 
greatest country on the face of the earth. 
Fifteen years ago we had a dollar that 
looked like our regular dollar and it was 
worth a dollar the world over. Today 
we have seen things change and change 
so rapidly until we have tried to take that 
dollar and make it stretch like this rub- 
ber dollar. As you look at the dollar 
today, it is about this size, four times 
the amount of the former dollar, and 
worth one-half as much, but as you go 
along socializing America you discover 
that the dollar that, the American people 
are going to have is going to look like this 
big worthless-looking dollar, 10 times the 
size of a regular dollar, but it will not 
be worth anything. That is where we 
are heading for by 10 years of putting 
the Government in all kinds of business. 
We have too many people who want the 
Government to do everything when we 
ought to try to have the American people 
do things for themselves to protect our 
citizens and give them their liberty, their 
freedom, and their independence. If we 
do not stop this business of trying to 
make this Government communistic and 
let the people of this country have their 
freedom, you are going to rue the day. 
It is up to Congress to remedy this sit- 
uation. I think it is about time we act. 
Why not encourage private enterprise 
in furthering the capitalistic system to 
do business for the benefit of all our 
people and continue to have a great coun- 
try and less telling those who would have 
communism to go to work and earn their 
living rather than to get on the Govern- 
ment for a livelihood by doing nothing. 
Wake up America before the radicals de- 
stroy private industry and ask that the 
Government take over all forms of busi- 
ness and this communism. P 


GOVERNMENT TOOLS BEING DESTROYED 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lansing State Journal, Lansing, Mich., 
announces that— 


Thousands of dollars worth of tools used 
by Lansing factories in war production are 
being destroyed by Government order. 

The Journal did not disclose its source of 
information, but it published a photograph 
of damaged tools which it said a factory em- 
ployee brought to the Journa) office. 
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“Cutting tools that cost six to eight dol- 
lars each,” the Journal said, “are taken from 
original boxes, lined up on a steel-topped 
table, and a workman with a welding torch 
moves down the line. Cutting edges, under 
the blue arc, run like wax over a match. 

“Hammers, wrenches, screw drivers, and 
countless other tools are lined up in similar 
fashion and the knife-flame is turned on 
them. Many are new, from original packing 
cases. Heavy-duty vises, in the original 
crates, are ripped open enough for the blow 
torch to cut off a lip or weld the screw into 
a shapeless mass.” 

The paper said “this program oi destruc- 
tion is directed by Government ordnance 
men.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include two addresses, one 
delivered by British Air Marshal Collyer 
and the other by Hon. Robert A. Lovett, 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio speech 
he made recently. 


QUIETING TITLE TO LANDS BENEATH 
TIDEWATERS AND NAVIGABLE WATERS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 344, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 225) to quiet 
the titles of the respective States, and others, 
to lands beneath tidewaters and lands be- 
neath navigable waters within the bounda- 
ries of such States and to prevent further 
clouding of such titles. That, after general 
debate, which shail be confined to the joint 
resolution and shall continue not to exceed 
3 hours to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the joint resolution shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the joint resolution 
for amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
matter of the bill, the consideration of 
which the pending resolution is intended 
to make in order, is the tidewater lands 
and the lands covered by navigable 
streamsin the country. The bill is made 
necessary because of the recent assertion 
of the right of Federal control made by 
the Department of the Interior, and in 
response to which suit was filed by the 
Attorney General against a citizen in the 
State of California, which cast a cloud 
upon a title which has never heretofore 
been questioned by the Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 
Mr. RANKIN. Is there any opposition 


to this resolution? 
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Mr. COX. Iknow of no opposition. I 
am confident there is not a Member of 
this body who, having taken the pains to 
examine this question, entertains the 
slightest doubt as to the merits of the 
proposal. 

Mr. RANKIN. The reason I asked 
that question is that I can see no reason 
for opposing it, and I was wondering 
why it is necessary to have 3 hours of 
general debate on it? 

Mr. COX. Considering the bill under 
the pending rule affords opportunity to 
many Members of this body to get off 
their chests good speeches which they 
have prepared. It at least gives oppor- 
tunity to Members to preach a good doc- 
trine. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
mean they have some submarginal 
speeches in their system to get off? 

Mr. COX. Ican think of nothing that 
oppresses one more than missing the op- 
portunity to deliver a speech which has 
been carefully prepared. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I am for States’ rights and 
everything that belongs to the States, but 
I am thinking this in my own mind and I 
wonder if the gentleman can enlighten 
me on it. Insofar as the coast line of our 
country is concerned, is there anything in 
this bill that will cause the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be prohibited in any way from 
exercising its rights now along our coast 
line? 

Mr. COX. Not the slightest. The bill 
recognizes the right of control] in the 
Federal Government of all the tidewaters 
and all the navigable streams for the 
purposes of commerce and navigation. 

Mr. RICH. Then the bill would not 
in any way interfere with the rights of 
the Government? 

Mr, COX. The bill does not deprive 
the Government of any right or control 
of ownership over any waters, tidewater 
or navigable streams, which it has en- 
joyed since the formation of the Govern- 
ment. ; 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, as I understand it, 
this measure does not in any way, inter- 
fere with the Government’s present 
rights to dredge harbors or deepen water 
courses leading into those harbors. 

Mr. COX. Not at all. The sole ques- 
tion is who owns the bed of the navigable 
streams and the soil beneath the tide- 
waters. That is the only question which 
is involved. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will this bill affect the 
title to oil lands under the water along 
th : coast line of California? 

Mr. COX. Not at all; except that it 
recognizes the ownership of States to 
lands beneath tidewaters and the right 
of the States to make disposition of their 
own property in their own way. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will it result in quiet- 
ing some of the controversies in connec- 
tion with the oil? 

Mr. COX. The purpose of the legis- 
lation is to remove the cloud upon title 
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raised by the assertion of the right of 
Federal interest made by the Department 
of the Interior, and made, I concede, in 
good faith. 

Mr. STEFAN. It does have reference, 
however, to that controversy which was 
reported in this House from year to year 
concerning the oi] lands along the coast 
of California? 

Mr. COX. The bill would remove the 
cloud that rests upon the title to tide- 
water lands to which the gentleman re- 
fers, as well as upon the exercise of 
ownership which has been made by the 
State of California in making leases of 
such lands to oil interests or to others. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is this bill recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice? 

Mr. COX. I would say “No.” Yet, I 
co not know. I would think that the 
Department of Justice—that is, the At- 
torney General—having filed suit, to 
which reference has been made, would 
feel somewhat disinclined to recommend 
the adoption of the bill. But if the gen- 
tleman will examine the brief report 
filed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
on the bill, which report is very clear, 
h: will recognize that the States since 
the formation of the Union have not only 
asserted but have exercised, without 
challenge from the Federal Government, 
ownership to all of the lands in question. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
be so kind as to yield further, may I make 
the observation that this is a most im- 
portant bill. I notice in the list of State 
attorneys general favoring this legisla- 
tion the name of the attorney general of 
the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. COX. Yes; it is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In referring to the 
report of the committee, the gentleman 
failed to mention that 46 States have 
approved this plan as contained in the 
bill. 

Mr. COX. That statement.is correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The attorneys gen- 
eral of 46 of the States have joined in the 
assertion that the law is with the pro- 
ponents of this bill. 

Mr. COX. That is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TOLAN. May I inform the Mem- 
bers of the House that when we held 
extended hearings there was not a single 
department of the Government which 
appeared in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. COX. I believe that the record 
shows that only one witness, appearing 
before the Committee on the Judiciary in 
behalf of an individual or resident of 
the State of California, contested the 
proposal. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is true also, is it not, 
that since the formation of the Union 
the courts of the United States, including 
the Supreme Court, have recognized the 
title to these lands to be vested in the 
States? 
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Mr. COX. That is correct. All the 
courts have uniformly held title to these 
lands to be in the States. . 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, and I now yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan {Mr. 
MICHENER ]}. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
able gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
has made a general explanation of the 
bill. The bill is most important. Fx. 
tensive hearings were held by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary as far back as 
1937; weeks of hearings. The bill is 
technical, yet realistic. The whole mat- 
ter will be fully explained—in the time 
allowed for general debate—by members 
of the Judiciary Committee and the sub- 
committee best able to speak. 

Since the bill was reported by the com- 
mittee, certain interested parties have 
expressed fear lest there should be some 
indefiniteness with reference to one pro- 
vision, and I am advised that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Lewis], a mem- 
ber of the committee, will offer a per- 
fecting amendment. I am not completely 


familiar with the Lewis amendment but 


such casual study as I have been able to 
give it convinces me that it is desirable. 
At first blush, there is doubt in my mind 
as to the necessity for the amendment. 
However, if there is no necessity then 
the amendment would be but surplusage. 
Therefore, in the interest of certainty, 
I shall support the Lewis amendment. 
With that amendment, I believe the bill 
should pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
tu extend my remarks and to include ex- 
cerpts from the committee report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr, JENKINS. I was not present 
when the remarks were made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox], but I understand the Committee 
on the Judiciary has gone into this very 
extensively. 

Mr. MICHENER. The committee has. 
It is a committee bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. It is a unanimous re- 
port from the committee? 

Mr. MICHENER. It is. I do not think 
any member of the committee will oppose 
the bill. 

There are no requests for time on this 
side. The report explaining the bill, 
made by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
is comprehensive and in a brief way ana- 
lyzes the bill, explains its objective, and 
the reasons why it should be placed on 
the statute books. The pertinent part of 
the committee report is as follows: 

SYNOPSIS OF RESOLUTION 

House Joint Resolution 225 recognizes that 
the titles of the several States to lands be- 
neath tidewaters and lands beneath navigable 
waters vested in the respective States on 
July 4, 1776, or upon their formation and 
admission to the Union and renounces and 
disclaims any right, title, or interest of the 
United States in and to such lands. The 
resolution further, in recognition of the 
States’ titles, releases, remises, and quit- 
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claims all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to such lands. 

The release and quitclaim run to (1) each 
of the respective States; (2) the grantees or 
successors in interest of each State (which 
includes all those who have acquired title 
py operation of State law); and (3) others 
who have title which has been confirmed by 
official action of the United States. (This 
is to apply to persons who received grants 
from former governments prior to the forma- 
tion of the State, but only if such prior grants 
have been confirmed by the United States. 
Such persons stand in the same legal position 
as grantees of a State.) 

There is excepted from this release and 
quitclaim all lands beneath tidewaters and 
all lands beneath navigable waters which 
have been acquired by the United States by 
cession or other transfer from a State or 
from the grantees or successors of a State or 
py condemnation. The United States, of 
course, retains all of its constitutional pow- 
ers of regulation and control for the pur- 
poses of commerce, navigation, and the na- 
tional defense. 

The definitions of tidewaters are such as to 
limit the release to lands wholly within the 
boundaries of each State. Within these 
boundaries the release is complete and in- 
cludes lands formerly submerged but which 
have been reclaimed and filled. The resolu- 
tion does not define or fix any State boundary 
and no question of the location of any 
boundary is involved. Likewise, the release 
affects no land external to the boundary of 
any State. 

The total effect of the measure is to clear 
the title of the States and of those who stand 
in the same legal position as the States with 
regard to lands beneath tidewaters and 
lands beneath navigable waters from any 
claims which have been or may be asserted 
to such lands by the Federal Government or 
its officials. : 

THE LAW 


The committee has investigated extensive- 
ly the legal questions involved in this meas- 
ure. The controlling legal principles may be 
summed up as follows: 

The Thirteen Original States, when they 
achieved their independence, became, as suc- 
cessors of the Crown of England, the abso- 
lute owners of all lands beneath tidewaters 
and navigable waters within their respective 
boundaries (except those previously granted 
by valid grant of a former sovereign). This 
principle applied equally to coastal waters 
and inland navigable waters. These lands 
have never been surrendered to the Federal 
Government, either by the Constitution or 
otherwise. (This is subject to the excep- 
tions wherein States have voluntarily ceded 
specific lands to the Federal Government for 
public purposes such as forts, arsenals, etc.) 

All new States, regardless of the manner 
in which they came into the Union, so far 
as the ownership of the beds of their tidal 
and navigable waters is concerned, are on an 
equal footing with the Thirteen Original 
States. 

The ownership by the States of these lands 
as above stated is coextensive with the States’ 
boundaries, which in the case of the coastal 
States is in no instance less than 3 miles 
from the coast line. In the case of the States 
bordering on the Great Lakes it extends to 
the international boundary. In all cases it 
includes lands beneath all navigable waters 
wholly or partially within the boundary of 
any State. The title of the States and of 
their grantees, and of those who under State 
law have become the owners of such lands, 
is full and complete and extends to the soils 
and to all minerals and other products of 
the soil. 

There are many decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which fully support 
the above propositions of law. The follow- 
ing excerpts from three leading cases are 
typical of these decisions: 
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“Martin v. Waddell ((1842) 41 U. S. 366, 
410): ‘*® * * For when the revolution 
took place the people of each State became 
themselves sovereign; and in that character 
hold the absolute right to all their navigable 
waters, and the soils under them, for their 
own common use, subject only to the rights 
since surrendered by the Constitution to the 
General Government.’ (Namely, the rights of 
regulation incident to the regulation of com- 
merce and navigation.) 

“Knight v. U. S. Land Ass’n ((1891) 142 
U. S. 161, 183): ‘It is the settled rule of law 
* * * that absolute property in, and do- 
minion and sovereignty over, the soils under 
the tidewaters in the original States were 
reserved to the several States, and that the 
new States since admitted have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction.’ 

“Illinois Central R. R. Co. v. Illinois ( (1892) 
146 U. S. 387, 435): ‘It is the settled law of 
this country that the ownership of and do- 
minion and sovereignty over lands. covered 
by tidewaters, within the limits of the sev- 
eral States, belong to the respective States 
within which they are found.’” 

The above basic and governing principles 
of law were set forth and agreed to in a joint 
brief filed in support of this legislaticn by 
the attorneys general of 46 States. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


Prior to 1937 no claim was made by the 
Federal Government or by Federal officials 
to the lands described in the proposed reso- 
lution. The principles of law above set forth 
had been applied and followed by the United 
States Supreme Court in at least 50 cases and 
were universally accepted as binding and con- 
clusive. In reliance upon those principles 
and the long-settled recognition by the Fed- 
eral Government that it had no title in such 
lands, enormous improvements worth bil- 
lions of dollars have been made throughout 
the Nation on tide and submerged lands both 
on inland waters and in the ports and har- 
bors of the coastal waters of the Nation. 

Likewise, the States have for a great many 
years leased these lands for a variety of pur- 
poses to private individuals and corporations. 
The great oyster and shrimp industry in the 
Eastern and Southern States is carried on 
largely in lands leased by the States. States 
have also leased these lands for the produc- 
tion of oil, coal, iron, sand, and gravel, and 
other mineral products. All these private 
lessees have invested large sums of money 
in reliance on the Supreme Court decisions 
above mentioned and upon the long recog- 
nition by the Federal Government of State 
titles. 

The principles of law above stated have be- 
come and now constitute a rule of property 
upon the faith of which all States, munici- 
palities, port authorities, and private inter- 
ests have long relied and now have a right 
to rely. 

In 1937 several resolutions were introduced 
into Congress designed to challenge and, if 
possible, reverse this long-settled rule of 
property. The resolutions failed of passage 
but caused agitation which clouded the titles 
of all submerged lands throughout the United 
States. The cloud on these titles has been 
aggravated by continuous agitation on the 
part of individuals seeking to obtain rights 
to submerged lands under Federal laws. The 
Interior Department, reversing its long-set- 
tled policy, has refused to deny these appli- 
cations and has continuously threatened to 
grant them, further clouding all titles to 
submerged lands. 


PETROLEUM DEPOSITS 


Assertions have been made that the claims 
of Federal officials relate only to oil. It is 
the opinion of the committee, supported by 
the brief of 46 attorneys general and by coun- 
sel for merous port and harbor authorities, 
that there is no valid legal theory upon 
which Federal ownership of the petroleum 
deposits can be claimed without claiming 
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ownership of the lands within which they 
lie. In other words, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot maintain a claim for oil without 
asserting title to the land itself. It is 
equally the committee’s opinion that the 
assertion of title to submerged land in any 
one State is in legal effect an assertion of 
title to submerged lands in every State in 
the Union. 

Furthermore, the committee find no justi- 
fication for the Federal claim to oil in sub- 
merged lands. Of the 22 coastal States, 4 
are now producing oil from offshore lands— 
California, Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
California began oil production from tide- 
lands in 1921 in reliance on the rule of prop- 
erty above mentioned. It has produced oil 
continuously under State law since that 
time. Louisiana commenced oil production 
from tidelands in 1915 and has likewise con- 
tinuously produced oil under State law since 
that time. The same is true for varying 
lengths of time in Mississippi and Texas. 

These States have leased their tidelands to 
private lessees who have invested large sums 
of money therein in reliance on the rule of 
property above set forth. Oil has been pro- 
duced as above stated for these long periods, 
without question by Federal officials prior to 
1937. It is the belief of the committee that 
there is no justification for the assertion by 
the Federal Government of a claim to the 
submerged lands of those States which pro- 
duce oil therefrom, any more than the sub- 
merged lands of any of the other States. 
Nor is there any more basis for claiming oil 
than for claiming coal, iron, or oysters, or 
shrimp. The evidence before the committee 
is that these oil-producing States are ad- 
ministering their submerged lands in accord- 
ance with State laws and that the proceeds 
from the State leases are used for public pur- 
poses within the States. 


PENDING LITIGATION 


On May 29, 1945, while the proposed legis- 
lation was pending before Congress, former 
Attorney General Biddle caused a suit to be 
filed in the Federal cistrict court of south- 
ern California against Pacific Western Oil 
Corp., claiming on behalf of the Federal 
Government certain lands below low-water 
mark off the cost of California. Pacific 
Western Oil Corp. is the lessee under an oil 
lease executed by the State of California 
under the State Leasing Act. The claim 
asserted in the complaint was not limited to 
oil but included the claim to title and 
ownership of the land itself. 

In view of the settled rule of property 
previously mentioned, it is the opinion of 
the committee that there is no justification 
for subjecting the States and their successors 
who have long had the ownership and pos- 
session of their tide and submerged lands to 
the expense and vexation of litigation. 

The highest court in the land has already 
passed upon these questions numerous times. 
There is no certainty that another decision 
would be accepted as final by those who con- 
tinue to agitate this question. Furthermore, 
the litigation recently filed would undoubt- 
edly not settle the question, but would be 
only the beginning of litigation which might 
last for many years. In the meantime, need- 
ed developments both in ports and harbors 
and elsewhere in the coastal and submerged 
lands would be definitely retarded. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of the agitation during the past 
8 years, and of the filing of the recent suit, 
uncertainty exists throughout the country 
which already has tended to retard port and 
harbor and other developments of coastal 
and inland submerged lands. 

Proponents of this measure assert that they 
have no doubt as to the validity of their 
titles, but that the cloud which has been 
placed upon these titles is serious and will 
affect postwar financing and construction 
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programs unless promptly removed by con- 
gressional action. 

The conclusions of the committee are— 

(1) The enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation will not divest the United States of 
any property right to which it has any legiti- 
mate claim, or of any land in which it has 
any legal interest. 

(2) The question whether the agitation 
over long-recognized State titles should be 
set at rest in the manner proposed is a 
question of congressional policy. 

(3) This legislation is necessary to remove 
the cloud which has been cast upon the titles 
of enormously valuable lands throughout 
the United States and to prevent the similar 
clouding of these titles in the future. 

Attached hereto as an appendix is a list of 
the various public officials from many parts 
of the country who appeared before the corh- 
mittee in support of this legislation. There 
was no opposition to the legislation presented 
at the hearing with the single exception of 
Mr. Raymond M. Hudson, an attorney, who 
appeared on behalf of E. F. Dunn and certain 
unnamed citizens. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama 
|Mr. Hogss]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great deal of merit in this bill, but I 
must solemnly call the attention of the 
House to the necessity of an amendment, 
as I see it, else it is calculated to do ir- 
reparable injury to the United States 
under its war powers. 

Unless this bill is amended so as to 
assert the claim of the paramount right 
of the United States to take and use 
whatever may be necessary in the sub- 
merged lands underlying its territorial 
waters, specifically petroleum, we will 
be recreant to our trust, in my humble 
opinion. 

War now, aside from the atomic bomb, 
depends for its success or its failure more 
upon oi] than any other one thing. 

It is not generally known that the 
Army has more vessels on the waters of 
the world than the Navy, but it is true; 
and we need it to propel our ships, to 
propel our jeeps, to propel our tanks, 
to propel our argosies of the air. When 
therefore without due consideration we 
fail to assert that right which is inherent 
in the Federal Government and which 
was in the Federal Government before 
the Constitution, long before the Con- 
stitution, for the treaty of peace after 
our Revolution was not made with sepa- 
rate States, but with the United States of 
America, as an entity. 

Much has been said in this debate 
seeking to establish the contention that 
each of the Original Thirteen Colonies 
or its successor State took immediately 
from the Crown of England all of the 
sovereign powers that theretofore had 
been vested in the King. These argu- 
ments overlook entirely the distinction 
between external and internal powers of 
government and the fact that the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain following 
our War of the Revolution was made 
with the United States of America and 
not with the several States separately. 
Of course, therefore, the United States 
as an entity long antedated the Consti- 
tution of the United States. These facts 
are not open to argument; they have 
been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Case of United 
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States v. Curtiss-Wright Corp. (299 U. S. 
304, 315-317): 


It will contribute to the elucidation of the 
question if we first consider the differences 
between the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment in respect of foreign or external affairs 
and those in respect of domestic or internal 
affairs. That there are differences between 
them, and that these differences are funda- 
mental, may not be doubted. 

The two classes of powers are different, 
both in respect of their origin and their na- 
ture. The broad statement that the Federal 
Government can exercise no powers except 
those specifically enumerated in the Con- 
stitution, and such implied powers as are 
necessary and proper to carry into effect the 
enumerated powers is categorically true only 
in respect of our internal affairs. In that 
field, the primary purpose of the Constitu- 
tion was to carve from the general mass of 
legislative powers then possessed by the 
States such portions as it was thought de- 
sirable to vest in the Federal Government, 
leaving those not included in the enumera- 
tion still in the States. Carter v. Carter Coal 
Co, (298 U. S. 238, 294). That this doctrine 
applies only to powers which the States had, 
is self-evident. And since the States sever- 
ally never possessed international powers, 
such powers could not have been carved 
from the mass of State powers but obviously 
were transmitted to the United States from 
some other source. During the colonial pe- 
riod those powers were possessed exclusively 
by and were entirely under the control of 
the Crown. By the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, “the Representatives of the United 
States of America” declared the United (not 
the several) Colonies to be free and inde- 
pendent States, and as such to have “full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce and to do ail 
other acts and things which independent 
states may of right do?” 

As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the Colonies acting as a unit, 
the powers of external sovereignty passed 
from the Crown not to the Colonies severally, 
but to the Colonies in their collective and 
corporate capacity as the United States of 
America. Even before the Declaration, the 
Colonies were a unit in foreign affairs, acting 
through a common agency—namely the Con- 
tinental Congress, composed of delegates from 
the Thirteen Colonies. That agency exer- 
cised the powers of war and peace, raised an 
army, created a navy, and finally adopted 
the Declaration of Independence. Rulers 
come and go; governments end and forms 
of government change; but sovereignty sur- 
vives. A political society cannot endure with- 
out a supreme will somewhere. Sovereignty 
is never held in suspense. When, therefore, 
the external sovereignty of Great Britain in 
respect of the Colonies ceased, it immedi- 
ately passed to the Union. See Penhallow v. 
Doane (3 Dall. 54, 80-81). That fact was 
given practical application almost at once. 
The treaty of peace, made on September 23, 
1783, was concluded between his Britannic 
Majesty and the “United States of America” 
(8 Stat.; European Treaties, 80). 

The Union existed before the Constitution, 
which was ordained and established among 
other things to form “a more perfect Union.” 
Prior to that event, it is clear that the 
Union, declared by the articles of confeder- 
ation to be “perpetual,” was the sole pos- 
sessor of external sovereignty and in the 
Union it remained without change save in- 
sofar as the Constitution in express terms 
qualified its exercise. The Framers’ Con- 
vention was called and exerted its powers 
upon the irrefutable postulate that though 
the States were several their people in re- 
spect of foreign affairs were one. Compare 
the Chinese Exclusion Case (130 U. S. 581, 
604, 606). In that convention, the entire 
absence of State power to deal with those 
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affairs was thus forcefully. stated by Rufus 


“The States were not ‘sovereigns’ in the 
sense contended for by some. They did not 
possess the peculiar features of sovereignty— 
they could not make war, nor peace, nor all{- 
ances, nor treaties. Considering them as 
Political beings, they were dumb, for they 
could not speak to any foreign sovereign 
whatever. They were deaf, for they cou'd 
not hear any propositions from such sov- 
ereign. They had not even the organs of 
faculties of defense or offense, for they could 
not of themselves raise or equip ves- 
sels, for war” (5 Elliott’s Debates 212). 


And so it is that from that early date 
down to the present there is no more 
doubt as to the rights of the United 
States Government to exercise its consti- 
tutional powers in this field than there 
is in the proposition that the title for 
municipal purposes is in the States. In 
other words, as was settled long, long, 
long ago in a case involving lands 
in Mobile Bay, there is no question but 
that the right of the States has been 
extended into salt water. But, quoting 
the Supreme Court, it is there, as on the 
shore, but municipal power, subject to 
the paramount rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the constitutional purposes 
that I have named. So while it is al) 
right to quitclaim our title—which we 
never had—to the sovereign States, we 
should at the same time not overlook 
the paramount right of the United States 
to exercise its constitutional powers for 
the protection of this Nation in peace and 
in war. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be so happy to 
yield, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under this resolu- 
tion which is now before the House does 
my distinguished friend contend that this 
would take away any of the powers of the 
United States Government in time of 
war? 

Mr. HOBBS. Answering the distin- 
guished gentleman’s question, I em- 
phatically say “No,” but I also say just as 
emphatically—and I want everyone of 
you who will lend me his ears on that 
point to listen—it will not do that which 
is our duty by our Government for the 
purposes of national defense. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. HOBBS. I am not opposing the 
bill except to try to remedy this great 
deficiency. You do not have to have title 
to the so-called lands now in question in 
order to protect this Nation. There is 
not a man in this room who has title to 
the breath he breathes or the use of the 
air, but so firmly has the law fixed that 
right and protected it that when it is 
violated we call it murder. If I deprive 
you of the right to use the air necessary 
for your breathing long enough, it is 
murder. So it is here; we have no title 
as a Federal Government to the so-called 
lands involved in this bill, but we have 
the right to build and maintain navies 
and armies—and they need oil. 

I introduced Resolution 176 in 1939 to 
stop Japan and her 16 tankers from tak- 
ing 156,000 barrels of oil a day from off 
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the shores of California where there is 
the biggest deposit of oil ever known in 
the history of the world, $4,000,000 ,000 
worth. We threshed the matter out at 
length, but Japan went on and secured 
their stock of oil to wage her part of 
the global war just ended. 

The United States under its constitu- 
tional powers ought to assert its right 
to that oil and to any other thing that is 
in the submerged land. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Assuming that the 
Congress did the thing that the gentle- 
man recommends and then after the 
Government acquires protection with re- 
spect to the title to this oil it is the policy 
of the Government to permit such ex- 
port; what is our remedy? 

Mr. HOBBS. You havenone. In my 
judgment, if you do not do that all at 
one time, if you quitclaim all right, title, 
interest and claim, I do not think that 
you can thereafter effectively exercise 
your constitutional power or powers 
until we have repealed this law and en- 
acted a new one. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to ask the 
gentleman a question, when he speaks 
about the Japanese getting the oil, if it 
is not a fact that oil could have been 
bought anywhere in the United States at 
that time? They did not own the oil and 
the oil produced from the submerged 
lands on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. HOBBS. No; they got it through 
bootleggers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They bought it? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes. You can buy 
bootleg stuff now. I solemnly warn this 
body that we ought to perform our duties 
as a Congress to protect the Nation’s 
rights. 

Please let me call your attention to the 
brief I wrote in 1939. I invite your ear- 
nest consideration: 

BRiEF OF THE AUTHOR IN Apvocacy Or HousE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 176 


PROLOGUE 
1. Acknowledgment 


Before beginning my statement proper, 
please allow me to make grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the help which has been given me 
So generously in the study of the law in- 
volved, by the attorneys of the Navy, Justice, 
and Interior Departments, and particularly 
Hon. Philip Buettner, of the office of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 


2. History 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 208 was intro- 
duced by Senator Nye in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, third session. It passed the Senate. 
It was amended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
and as amended was favorably reported on 
May 19, 1938 (Rept. No. 2378). Its passage 
was recommended by the Departments of 
Justice, Interior, and Navy. It failed of en- 
actment ; 

In the Seventy-sixth Congress Senate Joint 
Resolution 208 was, in substance, reintro- 
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duced in the Senate by Senator Nye as Senate 
Joint Resolution 24 and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. O’Connor of Montana as 
House Resolution 181. The substance of the 
amended resolution favorably reported by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary was intro- 
duced in the House by me and is House Joint 
Resolution 176. This resolution has the ex- 
pressed approval of the Departments of Jus- 
tice, Interior, and Navy, and is certified as 
being in accord with the program of the 
President. : 


3. What House Joint Resolution 176 is not 


The passage of this resolution would not 
affect in any way “tidelands,” nor any im- 
provements between low-water mark and 
the shore. Its passage would not disturb in 
the slightest degree either river or harbor 
devolpments. 

It is not retroactive. 


4. What House Joint Resolution 176 is 


This resolution seeks to conserve petro- 
leum deposits underlying the bed of the 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of California as 
a naval petroleum reserve, subject to any 
outstanding, lawfully vested, superior, ad- 
verse right, title, or interest. It would cover 
the petroleum deposits underlying sub- 
merged lands below the low-water mark and 
under the territorial waters of the United 
States. By it, Congress, under and in ac- 
cordance with powers granted by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, asserts a 
claim of right on behalf of all of the people 
of the United States to conserve and use such 
petroleum deposits for national defense, 
maintenance of the Navy, and regulation 
and protection of interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Congress is asked to assert this 
claim of right by virtue of national sov- 
ereignty. 

The proposed legislation does not involve 
the issue of fee simple title or ownership of 
the submerged lands, nor does it seek to take 
away any superior vested right, title, or in- 
terest of any person, partnership, associa- 
tion, corporation, or of the State of 
California, or any municipality or local subdi- 
vision thereof. It is the exercise of a con- 
stitutional function and a declaration of 
public policy by the Congress in behalf of all 
the people of the United States to conserve 
the aforesaid petroleum deposits for na- 
tional need. It would invoke the decision 
of the courts upon the validity of such 
claim. If California or any municipality or 
person has superior right, the courts would 
so adjudge and settle and establish the 
rights involved in the conflicting claims. 

Congress, and Congress alone, may assert 


the claim here presented. Under the Con- 


sttiution, there are only three branches of 
our Government. If our national right is 
to be asserted, it must be done by one of 
these. The authority of the executive de- 
partment is, essentially, to execute the law. 
The authority of the judicial department is, 
essentially, to interpret and enforce the 
law. The authority of the legislative de- 
partment is to make the law and such dec- 
larations of public policy and claims of right 
in behalf of the people as may from time to 
time seem necessary. Therefore, neither the 
executive nor the judicial branch of our 
Government may with propriety assert the 
people’s claim of right to this oil nor take 
steps to enforce such right in the absence 
of the assertion thereof by the Congress. 
As was said in Gilman v. Philadelphia (3 
Wall. 713, 732)-— 

“Until the dormant power of the Constitu- 
tion is awakened and made effective, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the reserved power of 
the States is plenary, and its exercise in good 
faith cannot be made the subject of review 
by this court.” 

The resolution would set aside such de- 
posits as a naval petroleum reserve and 
authorize the Attorney General to maintain 
the same and the right of the Nation to take 
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and use petroleum therefrom and to stop 
the taking of petroleum therefrom except 
by authority of the United States, and to 
eject trespassers. 

From Teapot Dome through Elk Hills, and 
now out into the Pacific Ocean, the fight 
for oil goes on with increasing fury. 

The United States needs oil vitally. Now 
that almost every vessel of the Navy, the 
Coast Guard, and merchant marine is driven 
by oil, the powers conferred by the Consti- 
tution of the United States “to provide and 
maintain a Navy,” and “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several 
States,” can best be exercised only if we 
assure an adequate supply of oil. Serious 
depletion or extinction of our oil supplies 
would be a national tragedy. 


5. Why California alone? 


This resolution relates to territorial wa- 
ters of the Nation off the coast of California 
alone, because of the fact that there are 
some 80 companies extracting petroleum or 
engaged in drilling operations in that par- 
ticular area—many thousand barrels of oil 
a day are being taken by private interests, 
and the need of conservation of those pe- 
troleum deposits for national need under 
and in accordance with the constitutional 
powers of the National Government is there 
most acute. There are no such extensive 
operations proceeding elsewhere. 


THE LAW 
1. Who owns the oceans? 


The Oceans, Including Their Beds, Are the 
Common Property of the Family of Nations 
and the Exclusive Property of None 


“In modern times no nation claims any 
jurisdiction over the ocean which will ex- 
clude an equal jurisdiction by every other 
nation. The ocean is regarded as a common 
highway for mankind. Everyone is free to 
go and come as he chooses unless interdicted 
by his own sovereign, or unless he interferes 
with some power which has been conceded 
to each nation because it is necessary for its 
self-protection. (International Law, page 
186.) 

“The high seas are the common property 
of all nations where each has concurrent, 
and none exclusive, jurisdiction. (Francis v. 
Ocean Ins. Co. (6 Cow. 404).) 

“A claim of sovereignty of the English 
kings over the British seas was asserted by 
Gentilis in 1613, and by Selden in 1635. 

“But such claim seems never to have been 
made by the Government, and when it came 
before the courts it was properly repudiated. 

“These extravagant claims, however, have 
been tong since abandoned, and the freedom 
of the high reas for the inoffensive naviga- 
tion o1 all nations is firmly established, and 
England, and most, if not all, maritime 
states have been content to limit the claim 
to advance their frontier seaward to the ex- 
tent of 3 miles. That limited extent, how- 
ever, of maritime territory has been in mod- 
ern times with remarkable unanimity recog- 
nized by the English courts. 

“Cockburn, Ch. J., says in the same case 
that the vain and extravagant pretensions 
which had been formerly made to sovereignty 
over the narrow seas have long since given 
way to the influence of reason and common 
sense. A claim to such sovereignty, at all 
times unfounded, has long since been aban- 
doned. No one would now dream of assert- 
ing that the sovereign of these realms has 
any greater right over the surrounding seas 
than the sovereigns on the opposite shores; 
or that it is the especial duty and privilege 
of the Queen of Great Britain to keen the 
Peace on these seas; or that the court of ad- 
miralty could try a foreigner for an offense 
committed in a foreign vessel on all parts 
of the channel. Indeed it is because this 


claim of sovereignty is admitted to be unten- 
able that it has been found necessary to re- 
sort to the theory of the 3-mile zone, 
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“The question being settled that a nation 
has no exclusive jurisdiction over the high 
seas or over the narrow seas which other na- 
tions are bound to respect, the question at 
once arises, ‘Is there no water along its coast 
over which a nation may assert jurisdiction, 
or does the common right obtain even to dry 
land?’ It is apparent that it is to the interest 
of every nation to assert jurisdiction over the 
water along its coasts to some distance from 
the shore. Absence of such jurisdiction 
would involve great inconvenience, if not 
hardship. So, such jurisdiction has been 
universally conceded. The question has 
been, What is its extent? The earlier jurists 
were able to perceive no definite rule, but as- 
serted a definite number of miles, as 100, or 
as far as a ship could sail in a certain number 
of days, or as far as one could see. But these 
were all unsatisfactory, and were not adopted. 
Finally Bynkershoek suggested a rule which 
Was so reasonable that it has been generally 
adopted. That rule was that a nation has 
jurisdiction to such distance from the shore 
as can be defended from the shore, At the 
time of his writing this distance as repre- 
sented by the possibility of propelling a can- 
non shot was about 3 miles. So that dis- 
tance was adopted. Since certainty is much 
more necessary than scientific accuracy in 
the law this distance has never been changed. 
But in view of the greatly increased range 
of modern cannon, and of the fact that in- 
jury to coast cities by stray shots from bellig- 
erent vessels engaged in combat 10 miles 
from the coast is as great today as it was 
then when they were 3 miles away, a nation 
should now have a right to insist on a much 
wider neutral zone. 

“The writers on the subject do not agree, 
not only as to the extent to which the juris- 
diction should extend, but also as to whether 
it is absolute property or merely police juris- 
diction, nor do they in general fix any definite 
rule as to the limit, purpose, or effect of the 
claim to territorial jurisdiction over the sea. 

“Manning, Law of Nations, p. 119, limits 
the purposes of the jurisdiction over the 
sea—the regulation of fisheries; the preven- 
tion of frauds on customs laws; the exaction 
of harbor and lighthouse dues; and the pro- 
tection of the territory from violation in time 
of war between other States. 

“Merlin, in an article on Mer, in Rep. de 
Juris, vol. 11, p. 185, contends that the priv- 
ilege of the 3-mile belt is granted for the 
purpose of self-defense against attacks in war 
and smuggling in peace. 

“And Ortolan, Diplomatic de la Mer, liv. il, 
chap. 8, states that the right to the territorial 
sea is not a right of property; it cannot be 
said that the state which is the proprietor 
of the land, is also proprietor of this sea. 
With him agrees Calvo, Droit International, 
liv. V, pp. 199-201. 

“The 3-mile limit has been generally rec- 
ognized and acquiesced in by the courts 
whether it has been formally anounced by 
the executive or not. 

“In Reg. v. Keyn (L. R. 2 Exch. Div. 63, 13 
Cox, C. C. 403, 46 L. J. M. C. N. S. 17), Brett, 
J. A., says: “There is no reason founded on 
the axiomatic rules of right and wrong, why 
the 3 miles should or should not be con- 
sidered as a part of the territory of the ad- 
jacént country. They may have been so 
treated by general consent; they might 
equally well have not been so treated. If 
they have been so treated by such consent, 
the authority for the alleged ownership is 
sufficient. The question is whether such a 
general consent has in this case been proved 
by sufficient evidence. * * * A general 
consent of recognized writers of different 
times and different countries to a reason- 
able propcsition is sufficient evidence of a 
general consent of nations to that proposi- 
tion. * * * There is a general consent to 


a proposition with regard to the 3 miles of 
open sea adjacent to the shores of sovereign 
The dispute is whether, by 


etates.:*' 7 ® 
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the consent of all, certain limited rights are 
given to the adjacent country, such as a 
right that the waters should be treated as 
what is called a neutral zone, or whether the 
water is, by consent of all, given to the ad- 
jacent country as its territory, with all rights 
of territory, it being agreed by such country, 
with all others, that all shall have a free right 
of navigation or way over such waters for 
harmless passage and some other rights. If 
the first be true, it is impossible * * * 
that it can be properly said that the adjacent 
country has any proprietary right in the 3 
miles * * * or any sovereign jurisdic- 
tion. If the latter be correct, the adjacent 
country has the 3 miles as its property, 
or under its dominion and sovereignty. 
* * * Iam of opinion that it is proved 
that, by the law of nations made by the 
tacit consent of substantially all nations, 
the open sea within 3 miles of the coast 
is a part of the territory of the adjacent 
nation, as much and as completely as if it 
were land a part of the territory of such 
nation.’ 

“Sir R. Phillimore said there appears to be 
no sufficient authority for saying that the 
high sea was ever considered to be within the 
realm, and notwithstanding what is said by 
Hale in his treatises De Jure Maris and Pleas 
of the Crown, there is a total absence of 
precedents since the reign of Edward III, 
if indeed any existed then, to support the 
doctrine that the realm of England exists 
beyond the limits of counties. But Lind- 
ley, J., said: ‘It is laid down in English law 
books of the highest authority that the seas 
adjoining the English coast are part of the 
realm of England, and are subject to the 
dominion of the Crown. Indeed, there is 
considerable authority for saying that those 
seas are to some distance part of the property 
of the Crown, subject to the right of the 
public freely to navigate them. And he states 
that it appears to him to be now agreed by 
the most esteemed writers on international 
law that, subject to the right of all ships 
freely to navigate the high seas, every state 
has full power to enact and enforce what 
laws it thinks proper for the preservation of 
peace and the protection of its own interests, 
over those parts of the high seas which ad- 
join its own coasts and are within 3 miles 
thereof. But that beyond this limit, or, at 
all events, beyond the reach of artillery on 
its Own coasts, no state has any power to 
legislate save over its own subjects and over 
persons on board ships Carrying its flag.’ 

“The right to the soil of the fundus maris 
within 3 miles below low-water mark and to 
the fishery in it, though granted before Mag- 
na Carta, is undoubtedly subject to the 
rights of all subjects to pass in the ordinary 
and usual course of navigation and to take 
the ground there, and to anchor there at 
their pleasure free from toll, unless the toll 
is imposed in respect to some other advantage 
conferred upon them or at least on the pub- 
lic. (Gann vy. Free Fishers of Whitstable, 11 
H. L. Cas, 192, 20 C. B. N. 8. 1, 35 L. J. C. P. 
N. S. 29, 12 L. T. N. S. 150, 13 Week, Rep. 
589.—L. R. A., vol. 46, pps. 264, 265, 266, 267, 
268, 269, 270.) 

“Upon the ocean, then, in time of peace, 
all possess an entire equality. It is the 
common highway of all, appropriated to the 
use of all; and no one can vindicate to him- 
self a superior or exclusive prerogative there. 

“It has been argued that no ship has a 
right to approach another at sea; and that 
every ship has a right to draw round her a 
line of jurisdiction, within which no other 
is at liberty to intrude. In short, that she 
may appropriate so much of the ocean as she 
may deem necessary for her protection, and 
prevent any nearer approach. 

“This doctrine appears to us novel, and is 
not supported by any authority. It es 
to establish upon the ocean a territorial 
jurisdiction, like that which is claimed by 
all nations within cannon-shot of their 
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shores, in virtue of their general sovereignty, 
But the latter right is founded upon the 
principle of sovereign and permanent ap- 
propriation, and has never been successfully 
asserted beyond it. (Mr. Justice Story, in 
the Marianna Flora case, (11 Wheat. 1, 41; 
6 Law Ed. 405, 415).) 

“Congress has power ‘to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes’ 
(Const., art. I, sect. 8), but it has nothing 
to do with the purely internal commerce of 
the States, that is to say, with such com- 
merce as is carried on between different parts 
of the same State, if its operations are con- 
fined exclusively to the jurisdiction and ter- 
ritory of that State, and do not affect other 
nations or States or the Indian tribes. This 
has never been disputed since the case of 
Gibbons vy. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1). 

“The contracts sued on in the present case 
were in effect to carry goods from San Fran- 
cisco to San Diego by the way of the Pacific 
Ocean. They could not be performed ex- 
cept by going not only out of California, 
but out of the United States as well, 

“Commerce includes intercourse, naviga- 
tion, and not traffic alone. This also was 
settled in Gibbons v. Ogden, supra. ‘Com- 
merce with foreign nations,’ says Mr. Jus- 
tice Daniel, for the Court, in Veazie vy. 
Moore (14 How. 568), ‘must signify com- 
merce which, in some sense, is necessarily 
connected with these nations, transactions 
which either immediately or at some stage 
of their progress must be extraterritorial’ 
(p. 573). 

“The Pacific Ocean belongs to no one na- 
tion, but is the common property of all. 
When, therefore, the Ventura went out from 
San Francisco or San Diego on her several 
voyages, she entered on a navigation which 
was necessarily connected with other na- 
tions. While on the ocean her national 
character only was recognized, and she was 
subject to such: laws as the commercial ‘a- 
tions of the world had, by usage or other- 
wise, agreed on for the government of the 
vehicles of commerce occupying this com- 
mon property of all mankind. She was navi- 
gating among the vessels of other nations 
and was treated by them as belonging to the 
country whose flag she carried. True, she 
was not trading with them, but she was 
navigating with them, and consequently 
with them was engaged in commerce. If 
in her navigation she inflicted a wrong 
on another country, the United States, 
and not the State of California, must an- 
swer for what was done. In every just sense, 
therefore, she was, while on the ocean, en- 
gaged in commerce with foreign nations, and 
as such she and the business in Which she 
was engaged were subject to the regulating 
power of Congress. 

“Navigation on the high seas ts necessarily 
national in its character. Such navigation 
is clearly a matter of external concern, af- 
fecting the Nation as a nation in its exter- 
nal affairs. It must, therefore, be subject 
to the National Government. (Mr. Chief 
Justice Waite, in Lord vy. Steamship Co. (102 
U. S. 543, 544). 

“It now is settled in the United States and 
recognized elsewhere that the territory sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction includes the Iand areas 
under its dominion and control, the ports, 
harbors, bays, and other enclosed arms of 
the sea along its coast and a marginal) belt 
of the sea extending from the coast line out- 
ward a marine league, or 3 geographic miles. 

“The jurisdiction of the Nation within its 
own territory is necessarily exclusive and 
absolute, It is susceptible of no limitation 
not imposed by itself. Any restriction upon 
it, deriving validity from an external source, 
would imply a diminution of its sovereignty 
to the extent of the restriction, and an iD- 
vestment of that sovereignty to the same ex- 
tent in that power which could impose such 
restriction. 
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“All exceptions, therefore, to the full and 
complete power of a nation, within its own 
territories, must be traced up to the consent 
of the nation itself. They can flow from no 
other legitimate source. (Cunard S. S. Co. 
y. Mellon (262 U. S. 100, 122, 124).) 

“This right of eminent domain over the 
shores and the soils under the navigable wa- 
ters, for all municipal purposes, belongs ex- 
clusively to the States within their respec- 
tive territorial jurisdictions, and they, and 
they only, have the constitutional power to 
exercise it. To give to the United States the 
right to transfer to a citizen the title to the 
shores and the soils under the navigable wa- 
ters, would be placing in their hands a 
weapon which might be wielded greatly to 
the injury of State sovereignty, and deprive 
the States of the power to exercise a nu- 
merous and important class of police powers. 
But in the hands of the States this power 
can never be used so as to affect the exercise 
of any national right of eminent domain or 
jurisdiction with which the United States 
have been invested by the Constitution. 
For, although the territorial limits of Ala- 
bama have extended all her sovereign power 
into the sea, it is there, as on the shore, but 
municipal power, subject to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, ‘and the laws 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof.’ 
(Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan et al. (3 How. 212, 
230) .)” 

A fair summation of the effect of the au- 
thorities seems to be that while there is a 
conflict of opinion as to the title in the lit- 
toral nation to the 3-mile zone, the weight 
of authority is as set forth by Justice Story in 
the Marianna Flora case (11 Wheat. 1, 41); 
that the 3-mile zone is a part of the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of the nation in virtue of its 
general sovereignty. This right of absolute 
and exclusive control, subject to the common 
use of all nations for the purpose of naviga- 
tion, “is founded upon the principle of sover- 
eign and permanent appropriation, and has 
never been successfully asserted beyond it.” 

There is no case, nor respectable authority, 
which asserts the exclusive, fee simple title 
in any state or nation to the 3-mile zone 
either as to water or bed. 

There is no case, nor respectable authority, 
which denies the jurisdictional right in the 
littoral state or nation to that segment of 
the 3-mile zone abutting its shore. 

The preponderating weight of authority 
and sounder reasoning holds that this right 
of jurisdiction and control is an attribute of 
national sovereignty and paramount and ex- 
clusive. 


2. California versus United States as to the 
area in question 


A Clear Perspective Is Desirable, Focused on 
the Conflicting Claims 


The ownership of the title to the sub- 
merged lands in which the petroleum depcos- 
its are located, as between the United States 
and the State of California, has not been 
judicially determined. There never has been 
presented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States any issue between the United 
States and the State of California involving 
the title to the submerged lands, and no 
such issue ever has been decided. 

It is argued by many interested parties 
that the United States now owns the sub- 
merged lands and, therefore, is entitled to 
use and control the petroleum deposits that 
are contained therein. The basis for this 
contention is that the ownership of the sub- 
merged lands became vested in the United 
States in 1848 through the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo by which Mexico ceded Califor- 
hia to the United States, and that Congress 
never has passed any act granting such sub- 
merged lands to California. 

It is also argued by many interested par- 
ties that the United States by any special or 
Seneral laws never has granted or relin- 
quished to California title to minerals, in- 
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cluding oil in the submerged lands, and that 
California as a sovereign State obtained no 
ownership or title to minerals by virtue of 
its statehood or sovereignty. This conten- 
tion is based on the holding of the Supreme 
Court of California in Moore v. Shaw (17 
Calif. 199, at 218-219), wherein Chief Justice 
Field (later an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States) said: 

“It is undoubtedly true that the United 
States held certain rights of sovereignty over 
the territory which is now embraced within 
the limits of California, only in trust for the 
future State, and that such rights at once 
vested in the new State upon her admission 
into the Union. But ownership of the pre- 
cious metals found in public or private lands 
was not one of those rights. Such ownership 
stands in no different relation to the sov- 
ereignty of a State than that of any other 
property, which is the subject of barter and 
sale. Sovereignty is a term used to express 
the supreme political authority of an inde- 
pendent State or Nation. Whatever rights 
are essential to the existence of this au- 
thority are rights of sovereignty. Thus the 
right to declare war, to make treaties of 
peace, to levy taxes, to take private property 
for public uses, termed the ‘right of eminent 
domain,’ are all rights of sovereignty for 
they are rights essential to the existence of 
supreme political authority. * * * When 
we say, therefore, that a State of the Union 
is sovereign, we only mean that she possesses 
supreme political authority, except as to 
those matters over which such authority is 
delegated to the Federal Government, or pro- 
hibited to the States; in other words, that 
she possesses all the rights and powers es- 
sential to the existence of an independent 
political organization, except as they are 
withdrawn by the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. To the existence 
by this political authority of the State—this 
qualified sovereignty, or to any part of it— 
the ownership of the minerals of gold and 
silver found within her limits is in no way 
essential. The minerals do not differ from 
the great mass of property, the ownership 
of which may be in the United States, or in 
individuals, without affecting in any respect 
the political jurisdiction of the States. They 
may be acquired by the State, as any other 
property may be, but when thus acquired 
she will hold them in the same manner that 
individual proprietors hold their property, 
and by the same right; by the right of owner- 
ship and not by any right of sovereignty.” 

The issue as to the ownership of minerals, 
including oil, in the submerged lands also 
has never been presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for decision, and 
no such issue ever has been decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Whatever the final ruling of~the courts 
may be on the issues as to the ownership of 
these submerged lands or of the petroleum 
deposits contained therein, the proposed 
legislation does not involve such ownerships, 
is not dependent upon such ownerships, nor 
is the authority of the United States to use 
the petroleum deposits of the submerged 
lands governed by such ownerships. There- 
fore without taking issue in any way as to 
such ownerships, and regardless of their au- 
thenticity, the United States, in its sovereign 
capacity, has the paramount right to use the 
petroleum deposits to carry out its sovereign 
constitutional functions. 

This paramount sovereign right is based 
upon governmental powers and jurisdiction 
and not upon any grant of title or propri- 
etary rights. The governmental powers and 
jurisdiction arise under the national sov- 
ereignty of the United States as expressly 
provided in the Constitution. As an at- 
tribute of that sovereignty under the powers 
granted in the Constitution, Congress has 
ample authority to conserve the petroleum 
deposits for the national purposes specified 
in the proposed legislation, namely, national 
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defense, maintenance of the Navy, and regu- 
lation and protection of interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

The State of California pursuant to con- 
stitutional provisions also has laid down its 
territorial boundaries in the Pacific Ocean 
3 miles off the line of low-water mark. This 
extension of territorial dominion and polit- 
ical jurisdiction of the State of California 
could only have been legally made in order 
that California might perform certain mu- 
nicipal functions in the interest of the gen- 
eral public of that State such as inspection, 
quarantine, promotion and protection of 
public health, and public morals, and the 
exercise of the other police powers. 

This brings us to the question as to 
whether the United States or the State of 
California has the superior right to use the 
petroleum deposits in the submerged lands 
within the 3-mile zone. 7 

Since our common law was taken from the 
common law of England our inquiry is di- 
rected to that source for information as to 
their respective rights. In the case of 
Broward v. Mabry (50 So. 826, 829), the Court 
summarized these rights as follows: 

“Under the common law of England, the 
Crown in its sovereign capacity held the title 
to the beds of navigable or tide waters, in- 
cluding the shore or the space between high- 
and low-water marks, in trust for the people 
of the realm, who had rights of navigation, 
commerce, fishing, bathing, and other ease- 
ments allowed by law in the waters. This 
rule of the common law was applicable in the 
English colonies of America. After the 
Revolution resulting in the independence of 
the American States, title to the beds of all 
waters, navigable in fact, whether tide or 
fresh, was held by the States in which they 
were located, in trust for all the people of 
the States, respectively. When the Consti- 
tution of the United States became operative, 
the several States continued to hold the title 
to the beds of all waters within their re- 
spective borders that were navigable in fact 
without reference to the tides of the sea, not 
for purposes of disposition to individual 
ownerships, but such title was held in trust 
for all the people of the States, respectively, 
for the uses afforded by the waters as allowed 
by the express or implied provisions of law, 
subject to the rights surrendered by the 
States under the Federal Constitution. The 
rights of the people of the States in the navi- 
gable waters and the lands thereunder, in- 
cluding the shore or space between ordinary 
high- and low-water marks, relate to naviga- 
tion, commerce, fishing--eathing, and other 
easements allowed by law... These rights are 
designed to promote the general welfare and 
are subject to lawful regulation by the 
States, and such regulation is subordinate 
to the powers of Congress as to interstate 
commerce, navigation, post roads, etc., and 
to the constitutional guaranties of private 
property rights.” 

The foregoing summary, in general, is fol- 
lowed and approved in Martin v. Waddell (16 
Pet. 367); Pollard vy. Hagan (3 How. 212); 
Howard vy. Ingersoll (13 How. 391); Smith v, 
Maryland (18 How. 71); Mumford v. Wardwell 
(6 Wall. 423); Weber v. Harbor Commissioners 
(18 Wall. 57); Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S. 
324); McCready v. Virginia (94 U. S. 391); 
Illinois Cent. R. Co. v. Illinois (146 U.S. 387); 
Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1); Morris v. 
United States (174 U. S. 196); Manchester v. 
Massachusetts (139 U.S. 240); Port of Seattle 
v. Oregon & W. R. R. Co. (255 U. S. 65, 63); 
Borax Consolidated Lid. v. Los Angeles (296 
U. S. 10, 15-17); Mann v. Tacoma Land Co. 
(153 U. S. 278); Hardin v. Jordan (140 U. S. 
371, 381); The Abby Dodge (223 U. S. 166); 
Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 U. S. 1, 52); 
Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion v. Christopherson (73 Fed. 239, 244-247); 
Coburn v. San Mateo County (75 Fed. Rep. 
520); United States v. Ashton (170, 509, 513). 
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The States retained only municipal sover- 
eignty and police power within their respec- 
tive limits. The new States admitted into 
the Union since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution have the same rights as the original 
States in the tidewaters, and in the lands 
under them, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions (Cincinnati v. Louisville, etc., R. Co. 
(223 U. S. 401); Escanaba, etc, Transportation 
Co. v. Chicago (107 U. S. 689); Huse v. Glover 
(119 U.S. 546); Sands v. Mainstree River Im- 
provement Co. (123 U. S. 296); Willamette 
etc. Bridge Co. vy. Hatch (125 U. S. 8); Pollard 
v. Hagan (3 How. 212)). 

What are the rights surrendered by the 
States under the Federal Constitution? An 
examination of that document discloses inter 
alia the following: 

“Article 1, section 8, clause 1: The Con- 
gress shall have power to * * * provide 
for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States; * * * 

“3. To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States * * *; 

“13. To provide and maintain a navy; 
7. ~ om “ 

“18. To make all laws which shall be nec- 
essary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion all * * * powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or in any department or office 
thereof.” 

The so-called title or control of the navi- 
gable waters and submerged lands of the 
Pacific Ocean is not of the same character 
of tenure as, and is not comparable to, a 
title in fee simple in uplands, which are part 
of the public domain. It is a public interest 
in common for certain public purposes or 
uses relating to commerce and the rights of 
navigation, fishing, bathing, etc. 

Beyond the 3-mile zone it is an interest 
in common vested in the public represented 
by the sovereign nations. Within the 3-mile 
zone off the coast of California it is an in- 
terest in common vested in the public of the 
United States for the purposes of executing 
the national powers surrendered to the Gen- 
eral Government by the Constitution and 
also an interest in common vested in the 
public of the State of California for the pur- 
poses of executing the reserved municipal 
powers of the State, and the State may so 
use them so long as such use does not con- 
flict with a national use under the powers 
delegated to the Congress. Within the 3- 
mile zone other nations may navigate in 
peaceful commerce, subject to the right of 
the littoral nation to regulate such use. 

The United States and the State of Cali- 
fornia acquired this concurrent right to con- 
trol and use the navigable waters and sub- 
merged lands in the public interest as an 
attribute of their sovereignty and not by 
virtue of grants. The national power lies 
dormant until awakened and called into ac- 
tion by legislation of Congress. In the 
meantime until Congress acts, the right 
vested in the State is plenary and it appar- 
ently is this situation that has given rise to 
the decisions of the court that the title to 
the navigable waters and submerged lands 
within its boundaries is vested in the State 
in trust for the public but subject to the 
rights surrendered to the General Govern- 
ment under the Federal Constitution. 

Except so far as Congress may see fit to 
interfere for the regulation of interstate or 
foreign commerce, each State has exclusive 
jurisdiction over the navigable waters and 
submerged lands lying within its territorial 
limits, and may pass such laws regulating 
their use as it may deem wise. Until Con- 
gress acts upon the subject, a State has 
plenary power over navigable waters and 
submerged lands which are entirely within 
its confines, although connecting with wa- 
ters beyond its boundaries (Wilson v. Black 
Bird Creek Marsh Co. (2 Pet. 245); Lake 
Shore, etc., R. Co. v. Ohio (165 U. S. 365); 
United States v. Bellingham Bay Boom Co. 
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(176 U. S. 211); Ormerod v. New York, etc., 
R. Co. (13 Fed. 370); Leovy v. United States 
(177 U. S. 621); The W. H. Beaman (45 Fed, 
125)). 

In the case of Illinois Central Railroad Vv. 
Illinois (146 U. 8. 387, 435), it was said: 

“It is the settled law of this country that 
the ownership of and dominion and sover- 
eignty over lands covered by tidewaters, with- 
in the limits of the several States, belong to 
the respective States within which they are 
found, with the consequent right to use or 
dispose of any portion thereof, when that can 
be done without substantial impairment of 
the interest of the public in the waters, and 
subject always to the paramount right of 
Congress to control their navigation so far 
as may be necessary for the regulation of 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the States. This doctrine has been often an- 
nounced by this court, and is not questioned 
by counsel of any of the parties. (Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagan (3 How. 212); Wever v. Harbor 
Commissioners, 18 Wall. 57).)’ 

Thus the States conferred national sov- 
ereignty upon the general government and 
retained only municipal sovereignty and 
police power within their respective limits 
(Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212)). With the 
creation by the sovereign States of “a more 
perfect union” and a national sovereignty for 
“the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States,” the theretofore sovereign 
States stripped themselves of the right of 
exclusive control and proprietorship over 
the 3-mile zone separately and severally, 
and granted to the National Government the 
exclusive control and proprietorship over the 
whole of the 3-mile zone, retaining only a 
subordinate and limited right of municipal 
supervision for the exercise of their police 
power. They surrendered to the general 
government, inter alia, the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, the power to provide for 
the national defense, and the power to pro- 
vide and maintain a Navy. These powers 
when exercised by Congress carry with them 
the authority to regulate and control for 
those national purposes, and to the extent 
necessary, the navigable waters and sub- 
merged lands within the 3-mile limit off the 
coast of California. The State of California 
under its reserved power may regulate and 
control the navigable waters and submerged 
lands only to an extent that will not con- 
flict or interfere with these national purposes 
as declared by Congress. 


3. The only limitation upon “the freedom of 
the seas” is that the littoral sovereigns 
have exclusive rights—as an attribute of 
sovereigniy—to control the waters off their 
shores, below low-water mark and within 
a marine league (3 miles), for purposes of 
national defense and the regulation of 
commerce 


The power conferred by the Constitution 
of the United States upon Congress “to regu- 
late commerce” comprehends the control for 
that purpose, and, to the extent necessary, 
of all the navigable waters and submerged 
lands of the United States which are acces- 
sible from a State other than those in which 
they lie. For this purpose they are the pub- 
lic property of the Nation, and subject to 
all the requisite legislation by Congress. 
This necessarily includes the power to keep 
such waters open and free from any obstruc- 
tion to their navigation interposed by the 
States or otherwise; to remove such obstruc- 
tions where they exist, and to provide, by 
such sanctions as they may deem proper, 
against the occurrence of the evil and for 
the punishment of the offenders. For these 
purposes Congress possesses all the powers 
which existed in the States before the adop- 
tion of the national Constitution (Gilman 
v. Philadelphia (3 Wall. 713); Gibbons v. Og- 
den (9 Wheat. 1); Willson v. Black Bird Creek 
Marsh Co. (2 Pet. 245); South Carolina v, 
Georgia (93 U.S. 4); Wisconsin v. Duluth (96 
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U. 8. 379); Newport, etc., Bridge Co. v. Uniteg 
States (105 U. S. 470); Miller v. New York 
(109 U.S. 885); Gloucester Ferry Co. vy. Penn. 
sylvania (114 U.8. 196); New York, etc., R. Co, 
v. Ohio (165 U. S. 365); Gibson v. Uniteg 
States (166 U. 8. 269); Texarkana, étc., R. Co, 
v. Parsons (74 Fed. Rep. 408); United States y, 
Moline (82 Fed. Rep. 592); United States y, 
North Bloomfield Gravel Min. Co. (81 Fed. 
Rep. 243, 88 Fed. Rep. 664); Uniter States y, 
Romard (89 Fed. Rep. 156); Jaycor v. United 
States (107 Fed. Rep. 938); Randall v. United 
States (107 Fed. Rep. 985) ). 

4. As far as the United States is con. 
cerned, this sovereignty was originally that 
of the King of England. 

The American Revolution changed this 
status and vested this sovereignty in the 
several States as separate sovereignties. 

In and by the Constitution of the United 
States these States conveyed this sovereignty 
to the Federal Government, reserving in 
themselves only municipal control for the 
exercise of their police power, subject to the 
Federal authority granted by the Constitu- 
tion. 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises 
* © © and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United 
States. * §* % 

“To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States * * *: 

“To provide and maintain a Navy; * * * 
and 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
Officer thereof.” 

(See authorities cited in last preceding par- 
agraph.) 

5. The power to regulate commerce having 
been granted in full to Congress, there is no 
residuum. The grant of the whole power to 
Congress leaves nothing in that particular 
field which may be exercised by another. 

What Mr. Chief Justice Marshall wrote in 
Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1, 195) with ref- 
erence to the power to regulate commerce ap- 
plies with equal force and effect to each of 
the other powers: 

“It is the power to regulate; that is, to pre- 
scribe the rule by which commerce is to be 
governed. This power, like all others vested 
in Congress, is complete in itself, may be ex- 
ercised to its utmost extent, and acknow!- 
edges no limitations, other than are pre- 
scribed in the Constitution. * * * If, as 
has always been understood, the sovereignty 
of Congress, though limited to specified ob- 
jects, is plenary as to those objects, the power 
over commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, is vested in Con- 
gress as absolutely as it would be in a sing!e 
government, having in its constitution the 
same restrictions on the exercise of the power 
as are found in the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Of course, each sovereign State when !t 
came into the Union retained all sovereign 
powers not specifically granted to the Federal 
Government by the words of the Constitution 
or by necessary inference therefrom. Among 
these retained powers are the police powers. 
For the purpose of exercising these retained 
police powers the States have control over 
the shores and the soils under the navigable 
waters within their respective territorial jur- 
isdictions, but in the hands of the States this 
power can never be used so as to affect the 
exercise of any national right. 

“For, although the territorial limits of Ala- 
bama have extended all her sovereign power 
into the sea, it is there, as on the shore, but 
municipal power, subject to the Constitution 
of the United States, ‘and the laws which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof." (Pol- 
lard’s Lessee v, Hagan, supra.) 

The exercise by the States of their munic!- 
pal power of police conflicts in no way with 
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the paramount and exclusive rights of the 
Federal Government. “Inspection laws, quar- 
antine laws, health laws of every descrip- 
tion, as well as laws for regulating the in- 
ternal commerce of the State,” are some of 
these. “No direct general power over these 
objects is granted to Congress; and, conse- 
quently, they remain subject to State legis- 
lation.” (Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 203) .) 

But neither the police powers exercised for 
municipal purposes by the States nor the 
paramount and exclusive rights of the Nation 
under the Constitution amount to title in 
any part of the 3-mile zone. The title to all 
of the oceans, including surface, body, and 
ped, is in the family of nations—it belongs 
to the world. 


6. In the exercise of its constitutional powers, 
the Federal Government may take and re- 
move the soil under its territorial waters. 
Since the soil itself may be taken, certainly 
one of the minerals found therein—petro- 
leum—may be conserved for national need 
in the fulfillment of its constitutional 
duties, and taken when needed 


In the case of Greenleaf Lumber Co. v. 
Garrison (237 U. S. 251), there appears a fur- 
ther extension of this paramount power of 
Congress to limit or defeat under the com- 
merce clause the property rights of private 
individuals in the soil under the navigable 
waters of the United States. While the court 
uses as the basis of its decision the right of 
Congress to control navigation under the 
commerce clause, nevertheless, the facts of 
the case show that, irrespective of the lan- 
guage used, the taking of property in that 
case was only incidentally for the purpose 
of regulating commerce. It was‘a taking in 
fact under the constitutional provision ‘To 
provide for the common defense” or “To pro- 
vide and maintain a navy.” 

The lumber company had, under a grant of 
authority from the State of Virginia, estab- 
lished certain fills in the Elizabeth River, 
opposite the Norfolk Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth, Va., for the purpose of impounding 
logs for its mills. These fills were within 
the navigabie waters of the United States 
and the harbor lines then established by the 
Secretary of War. 

The War Department, at the suggestion of 
the Navy-Department for the improvement 
of the river opposite the navy yard, changed 
the harbor lines. The sole purpose of the 
change in harbor lines, under the stipula- 
tion in the case, was the fact that the United 
States moored its, war vessels in front of the 
navy yard so that they project out into the 
channel. Changing the harbor lines, as was 
done by the Secretary of War in such a man- 
ner as to cut off about 200 feet of the lumber 
company’s fill, and dredging up to the new 
harbor lines, afforded more space to moor 
naval craft. The United States Supreme 
Court held that the power of the States over 
navigable waters is subordinate to that of 
Congress and the State can grant no right 
to the soil of the bed of navigable waters 
which is not subject to Federal regulation 
or change. The United States was not 
liable to compensate the owner for the re- 
moval of the structure. 

And in reference to previous decisions it 
was said: 

“Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson (223 U. S. 
605) is directly to the effect that Congress 
may establish harbor lines, and is not pre- 
cluded thereby from changing them. There 
was action by the State and twice by the 
United States and the relation of such ac- 
tions and the rights derived therefrom were 
considered and determined. Rights under 
the action of the State were asserted by the 
Philadelphia Co. and assumed to exist by 
the court in determining the power of Con- 
gress. It was said (p. 634): “The exercise 
of this power (that of Congress) could not 
be fettered by any grant made by the State 
of the soil which formed the bed of the river, 
or by any authority conferred by the State 


for the creation of obstructions to its naviga- 
tion.’ And again, ‘It is for Congress to de- 
cide what shall or shall not be deemed in 
judgment of law an obstruction of naviga- 
tion. * * * The principles applicable to 
this case have been repeatedly stated in re- 
cent decisions of this court.. * * * 

“Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, supra, is an 
epitome of all prior cases. Indeed we might 
have relied upon it as furnishing all of the 
elements of decision of that at bar. It ex- 
pressed the subordination of the power of the 
States to the power of Congress, that one ex- 
ercise of the power by either does not pre- 
clude another exercise by either, and that the 
State can grant no right to the soil of the 
bed of navigable waters which is not sub- 
ject to Federal regulation. There was a rep- 
etition of this doctrine in United States v. 
Chandler-Dunbur Co. (229 U. S. 53) .” 

That the United States may exercise para- 
mount rights in the soil under navigable 
waters of the United States “to provide for 
the common defense” or “to provide and 
maintain a Navy” is even more forcibly dem- 
onstrated in the case of Luther J. Bailey and 
James E. Fulgham v. United States (62 Ct. 
Cl. 77). In this case the Navy Department, 
in pursuance of an act of Congress and a 
proclamation of the President, was given 
authority to condemn, for the purpose of 
establishing a naval base, the site of the 
Old Jamestown exposition at Hampton Roads, 
Va. Prior to this time the plaintiffs had 
leased from the State of Virginia some 26 
acres of submerged land under tidewater ad- 
joining this site for the purpose of main- 
taining oyster beds. The United States by 
virtue of the authority of establishing the 
naval base was authorized to condemn land 
above the low-water mark only. In estab- 
lishing this base the Navy Department drove 
a line of piles out into the water, and, by 
means of suction dredges, pumped a fill be- 
tween this line of piles and the shore line, 
thereby cutting off and filling in some 10 
acres of the plaintiff's leasehold with this 
fill. At the same time it cut a channel out- 
side this line of piles for the purpose of 
affording a channel for operating seaplanes 
and other naval craft. This channel, to- 
gether with the fill, occupied and destroyed 
a large portion of the plaintiffs’ oyster beds, 
for which they sought compensation. The 
Court of Claims held that the right of the 
United States to utilize submerged lands be- 
low low-water mark to provide facilities to 
maintain the Navy existed to the full extent 
of the determined necessity therefor and did 
not amount to a taking of private property 
for public use for which the lessees would be 
entitled to compensation. The Supreme 
Court of the United States denied certiorari 
in this case (273 U. S. 751). 

Purthermore, Congress also has authorized 
the establishment of anchorage areas and 
regulations in navigable waters in certain 
specified localities (26 Op. Atty. Gen. 258). 
In like manner provision has been made from 
time to time for the location of buoys, lights, 
cable landings, piers, wharves, and other uses 
of the submerged lands “to provide for the 
common defense” and “to provide and main- 
tain a Navy,” as well as to regulate commerce. 
These facilities were provided without pay- 
ment of compensation. 

The cases thus far discussed definitely 
establish the rule that the ownership of 
the navigable waters and the submerged 
lands under them is in the public repre- 
sented by the sovereign States and that the 
States may control and use them in the 
public interest subject to the paramount 
right of the United States to control and 
use them under the powers granted to Con- 
gress under the Constitution. When Con- 
gress, under its constitutional power, enacts 
legislation in the public interest that requires 
the control and use of the navigabl- waters 
and submerged lands, that control and use 
by the United States is paramount and ex- 
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clusive and may extend to the actual appro- 
priation or removal of the submerged land 
itself. If Congress can appropriate the sub- 
merged land for national purposes, a fortiori 
it may appropriate any part thereof, or any 
mineral therein—such as petroleum. 

In the case of United States v. Brewer- 
Elliott Oil and Gas Company (249 Fed. 609, 
615, affirmed 260 U. S. 77), it was said: 

“Tf the river is not navigable at these loca- 
tions, then the tribe, as riparian proprietor, 
owns the bed to the middle of the main chan- 
nel, and by the terms of the Osage Allotment 
act of June 28, 1906 (ch. 3572, 34 Stat. 539), 
the minerals therein belong solely to the 
tribe, and are subject to lease only for its 
benefit. But if the river is there navigable, 
then by the general rule invoked by the in- 
terveners and defendants, as broadened in 
this country and in force in Oklahoma, the 
title to the bed was held in trust for the 
State, and inured to it when admitted, on 
an equality with the others, subject to the 
paramount authority of Congress in the con- 
trol of navigation to the end of regulating 
interstate and foreign commerce (Martin v. 
Waddell (16 Pet. 367); Pollard v. Hagan (3 
How. 212); The Genesse Chief (12 How. 443); 
Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1); McGilvra v. 
Ross (215 U. S. 70); Scott v. Lattig (227 U.S. 
229); United States v. Cress (243 U. S. 316)). 
And the power of the State would then arise 
to appropriate and dispose of the oil and gas 
found in such lands, consistently with the 
above limitation (Weber v. State Harbor 
Com’rs (18 Wall., 85 U. S. 57); Hardin v. Jor- 
dan (140 U.S. 371); Wood v. Fowler (26 Kans. 
682, 40 Am. Rep. 330); State v. Akers (92 Kans. 
169, 140 Pac. 637, Ann. Cas. 1916 B. 543); 
State v. Nolegs (40 Okla. 479, 139 Pac. 943)).” 

In the case of Weber v. Harbor Commis- 
sioners (18 Wall. 57, 65), it was said: 

“Although the title to the soil under the 
tidewaters of the bay was acquired by the 
United States by cession from Mexico, equally 


’ with the title to the upland, they held it 


only in trust for the future State. Upon the 
admission of California into the Union upon 
equal footing with the original States, abso- 
lute property in, and dominion and sover- 
eignty over, all soils under the tidewaters 
within her limits passed to the State, with 
the consequent right to dispose of the title 
to any part of said soils in such manner as 
she might deem proper, subject only to the 
paramount right of navigation over the wa- 
ters, so far as such navigation might be re- 
quired by the necessities of commerce with 
foreign nations or among the several States, 
the regulation of which was vested in the 
general Government.” 

In the case of Hardin v. Jordan (149 U. S. 
371, 381), it was said: 

“With regard to grants of the Government 
for lands bordering on tidewater, it has been 
distinctly settled that they only extend to 
high-water mark, and that the title to the 
shore and lands under water in front of lands 
so granted inures to the State within which 
they are situated, if a State has been organ- 
ized and established there. Such title to the 
shore and lands under water is regarded as 
incidental to the sovereignty of the State—a 
portion of the royalties belonging thereto 
and held in trust for the public purposes of 
navigation and fishery—and cannot be re- 
tained or granted out to individuals by the 
United States (Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212); 
Goodtitle v. Kibbe (9 How. 471): Weber v. 
Harbor Commissionérs (18 Wall 57)). Such 
title being in the State, the lands are sub- 
ject to &tate regulation and control, under 
the condition, however, of not interfering 
with the regulations which may be made by 
Congress with regard to public navigation 
and commerce. The State may even dispose 
of the usufruct of such lands, as is frequently 
done by leasing oyster beds in them, and 
granting fisheries in particular localities; 
also, by the reclamation of submerged flats, 
and the erection of wharves and piers and 
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other adventitious aids of commerce. Some- 
times large areas so reclaimed are occupied 
by cities, and are put to other public or pri- 
vate uses, State control and ownership there- 
in being supreme, subject only to the para- 
mount authority of Congress in making reg- 
ulations of commerce, and in-subjecting the 
lands to the necessities and uses of com- 
merce.” (See Manchester v. Massachusetts 
(139 U. S. 240); Smith v. Maryland (18 How. 
71); McCready v. Virginia (94 U. 8. 391); 
Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet. 367); Den v. Jersey 
Co. (15 How. 426) .) 

In the case of Wood vy. Fowler (26 Kan. 682, 
40 Am. Rep. 330) the action was to restrain 
defendants from cutting and removing ice 
formed on the surface of the Kansas River 
within certain described boundaries. It in- 
volved the title of the riparian owner who 
claimed to own to the center of the stream. 
The court held that a riparian owner owns 
only to the bank and not to the center of 
the navigable stream and that the State holds 
title to the beds of the navigable streams in 
trust for all the people subject to the right 
of the Federal Government with respect to 
navigation. The court said, in part: 

“The riparian proprietor would have no 
more title to the ice than he would to the 
fish. It simply is this: That his land ad- 
joins the land of the State. The fact that 
it so joins gives him no title to that land, 
or to anything formed or grown upon it, any 
more than it does to anything formed or 
grown or found upon the land of any indi- 
vidual neighbor.” 

The case.of State v. Akers (92 Kan. 169, 
149, Pac. 637, Ann. Cas. 1916B, 543) was 
brceught to test the constitutionality of an 
act of the legislature attempting to regulate 
the sale and taking of sand and other natural 
products from navigabie rivers and streams 
for commercial purposes and to provide for 
payment to the State of royalties for such 
sand and other products. The ccurt held 
(quoting from the syllabus) : 

“In Kansas all the legislative power that 
the people possess is vested in the legislature, 
and it is within the power of the legislature 
to conserve the use of the products of the 
public streams for the benefit of all the people 
by imposing a royalty upon the taking there- 
from of sand for commercial purposes, so long 
as it does nothing either to violate the duty 
to hold the title as trustee for the benefit of 
the people, or to interfere with the superior 
rights of Congress to control navigation.” 

It is well settled that persons who place 
improvements. on such submerged lands, 
either as riparian owners or under authority 
of the State, do so with due notice that 
whatever rights they possess in the land 
below the mean high-water line are sub- 
ordinate to the public rights of navigation 
and to the power of Congress to employ all 
appropriate means to regulate and protect 
those rights. Those improvements are not 
“private property” for which compensation 
must be made by the United States under 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution in 
the event they are injured or destroyed 
through the exercise of such power by Con- 
gress, and such injury or destruction is not 
the result of the taking of private property 
but the incidental consequence of the law- 
ful and proper exercise of a governmental 
power. (Gibson v. United States (166 U. S. 
269); Scranton vy. Wheeler (179 U. S. 141); 
Philadeiphia Co. v. Stimson (223 U. S. 605); 
United States v. Chandler-Dunbar Co. (229 
U. S. 53); Lewis Blue Point Oyster Co. v. 
Briggs (229 U.S. 82); Greenleaf Lumber Co. v. 
Garrison (237 U. S. 251); Willink v. United 
States (240 U. S. 572).) 

In Stockton v. Baltimore & N. Y. R. Co. (32 
Fed. 9), it is said: 

“It is significantly asked, Can the United 
States take the statehouse at Trenton, and 
the surrounding grounds belonging to the 
State, and appropriate them to the purposes 
of a railroad depot, or to any other use of 
the General Government, without compen- 


sation? We do not apprehend that the de- 
cision of the present case involves or re- 
quires a serious answer to this question. The 
cases are clearly not parallel. The character 
of the title or ownership by which the State 
holds the statehouse is quite different from 
that by which it holds the land under the 
navigable waters in and around its territory.” 

In the case of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 
1) the court had before it acts of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, enacted for 
the purpose of securing to Robert R. Livings- 
ton and Robert Fulton the exclusive rights 
of navigation in the navigable waters of 
that State, with boats propelled by fire or 
steam. In that case Chief Justice Marshall, 
speaking for the court, laid broad dnd deep 
the foundation for Federal control over nav- 
igation and the navigable waters of the Na- 
tion. He said: 

“Commerce, undoubtedly, is traffic, but it 
is something more—it is intercourse.—It 
describes the commercial intercourse be- 
tween nations, and parts of nations, in all 
its branches, and is regulated by prescribing 
rules for carrying on that intercourse. 
* * * The power of Congress, then, com- 
prehends navigation within the limits of 
every State in the’ Union; so far as that 
navigation may be, in any manner, connected 
with “commerce with foreign nations, or 
among the several States, or with the In- 
dian tribes.” It may, of consequence. pass 
the jurisdictional line of New York, and act 
upon the very waters to which the prohibi- 
tion now under consideration applies.” 

In Gilman v. Philadelphia (3 Wall. .713, 
724) the court said: 

“Commerce includes navigation. The 
power to regulate commerce comprehends 
the control for the purpose, and to the ex- 
tent necessary, of all the navigable waters 
of the United States which are accessible 
from a State other than those in which 
they lie. For this purpose they are the 
public property of the Nation, and subject 
to all the requisite legislation by Congress.” 

One of the early Federal cases is Hawkins 
Point Lighthouse case (39 Fed. 77). The ac- 
tion was ejectment. Plaintiff claimed title 
to the submerged soil of the Patapsco River 
by grant from the State of Maryland; de- 
fendant was the keeper of the lighthouse and 
was defended by the Government, the basis 
of defcnse being that the right of the United 
States to the submerged land and its use 
to erect a lighthouse upon it in aid of naviga- 
tion was paramount to the right of plaintiff 
under his grant. The defense was sustained 
and no compensation was allowed. 

But it remained for the cuse of United 
States v. Chandler-Dunbar Water Power Co. 
(229 U.S. 38) to fully put-at rest the rights 
of riparian owners on navigable streams as 
against the sovereign. This case was a con- 
demnation proceeding instituted by the 
United States Government against the 
Chandler-Dunbar Water Power Co. and others 
in the district court for the western dis- 
trict. The company was the owner of lands 
bordering on the St. Mary’s River. Appur- 
tenant to such lands was a valuable water 
power, which had been but partially developed 
by the defendant. Congress, by section 11 of 
the act of March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. 815, 820), 
had declared that all the lands between the 
ship canal and the international boundary 
line were necessary for the purposes of nav- 
igation. The company, insisting upon its 
rights as riparian owner to the submerged 
lands and the flow of the stream, insisted 
upon compensation in the sum of $3,450,000 
for the taking of such rights, which it 
claimed were its private property and could 
not be taken witnout just compensation. 
The Government insisted upon its para- 
mount title, upon its right as sovereign to 
take without compensation all the submerged 
lands, together with the flow of the stream 
for purposes of navigation. It conceded its 
obligation to pay for fast lands taken, but 
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denied its liability for taking the submergeq 
lands and the flow of the stream appurtenant 
thereto, and insisted that Congress was the 
sole judge of the necessity and that such 
necessity was not for judicial inquiry. The 
trial court awarded $550,000 for the undevel- 
oped water power taken, and both parties 
appealed. The award was set aside and the 
court set at rest for all time the claim of 
riparian owners that as against the Govern- 
ment’s needs of navigation their rights in 
the navigable waters of the Nation and the 
submerged lands over which they flow were 
not subservient. Mr. Justice Lurton, speak. 
ing for the court, said: 

“This title of the owner of fast land upon 
the shore of a navigable river to the bed of 
the river is at best a qualified one. It is q 
title which inheres in the ownership of the 
shore and unless reserved or excluded by im- 
plication, passed with it as a shadow follows 
a substance, although capable of distinct 
ownership. It is subordinate to the public 
right of navigation, and however helpful in 
protecting the owner against the acts of 
third parties is of no avail against the exer- 
cise of the great and absolute power of Con- 
gress over the improvement of navigable 
rivers. That power of use and contro! comes 
from the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States and with foreign nations. It 
includes navigation and subjects every navi- 
gable river to the contro] of Congress. All 
means having some positive relation to the 
end in view which are not forbidden by some 
other provision of the Constitution are ad- 
missible. If, in the judgment of Congress, 
the use o1 the bottom of the river is proper 
for the purpose of placing therein structures 
in aid of navigation, it is not thereby taking 
private property for a public use, for the 
owner's title was in its very nature subject to 
that use in the interest of public navigation. 
If its judgment be that structures placed in 
the river and upon such submerged land are 
an obstruction or hindrance to the proper use 
of the river for purposes of navigation, it may 
require their removal and forbid the use of 
the bed of the river by the owner in any way 
which in its judgment is injurious to the 
dominant right of navigation.” 

The case was followed in Lewis Blue Point 
Oyster Co. v. Briggs (229 U. S. 82, 232). In 
this case the plaintiff held title to shallow 
submerged lands in Great South Bay in the 
State of New York. The foundation of its 
title was a royal grant when New York was a 
dependency of Great Britain. The Govern- 
ment in aid of navigation arranged to cut a 
channel across this shallow land, thus de- 
stroying plaintiff's oyster beds. The State 
court sustained such right of the Govern- 
ment. This judgment was affirmed, and no 
compensation was allowed. 

The foregoing amply demonstrate that nav- 
igation is an incident of commerce. It must 
also be, to the same extent, an incident to na- 
tional defense and maintenance of the Navy. 
As stated in Gilman v. Philadelphia and af- 
firmed in the other cases herein cited, com- 
merce includes navigation and the power to 
regulate commerce comprehends the con- 
trol for the purpose and to the extent neces- 
sary of the navigable waters and submerged 
lands of the United States; and for this pur- 
pose they are the public property of the Na- 
tion and subject to all the requisite legisla- 
tion by Congress. The control to the extent 
necessary Means paramount control. It can 
mean nothing less. The 3-mile zone off the 
coast of California is part of the navigable 
waters of the United States, and therefore 
Congress has paramount power to control and 
to appropriate its bed or any other part 
thereof, if and when such power is by it as- 
serted. 

Navigation is an incident to national de- 
fense and maintenance of the Navy. It can- 
not successfully be maintained that navi- 
gation is not as essential to national de- 
fense and maintenance of the Navy as it 1s 
to commerce. The fact that most of the 
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cases were decided under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution does not justify 
an inference that the decisions of the cousts 
would have been different if they had been 
predicated on the powers to provide for the 
national defense, and maintenance of the 
Navy. The powers to regulate commerce, to 
provide for national defense, and to provide 
and maintain a Navy are so correlated that 
the exercise of one usually includes or ful- 
fills the requirements of the others. 

History has amply demonstrated that the 
Navy has served, and is now serving, in a 
large measure as an instrumentality to pro- 
tect and regulate commerce and navigation. 
It can also be shown beyond peradventure 
that various provisions that have been made 
for national defense have assisted materially 
in improving navigation, regulating com- 
merce, and maintaining the Navy, and im- 
provements for navigation were provided for 
warships as well as for commercial ships. 


CONCLUSION 
Summary 


The so-called title or ownership of the 
navigable waters and the submerged lands 
under them within the 3-mile zone off the 
coast of California is in the national public 
and the United States has the paramount 
sovereign right to conserve and use the pe- 
troleum products in those submerged lands 
to regulate commerce, to provide for na- 
tional defense, and to provide and maintain 
the Navy whenever the Congress by appro- 
priate legislation exercises the powers dele- 
gated to it by the Constitution for those pur- 
poses. This right is not dependent on any 
grant or title, but it exists as an attribute 
of sovereignty conferred by the Constitution. 

By the common law,.both the title and 
dominion of the sea, and of the rivers and 
arms of the sea, where the tide ebbs and flows 
and of all lands below the high-water mark 
to a distance of three geographic miles from 
the coast are in the King. 

Upon the signing of the Treaty of Paris at 
the close of the American Revolution, each 
of the Thirteen Original Colonies became an 
independent nation possessed of all sovereign 
rights therefore possessed by the King in in- 
ternal municipal affairs. 

Upon the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States the Original States by that 
document conferred national sovereignty 
upon the United States by specifically relin- 
quishing and granting to the Congress certain 
national powers, among which are the power 
to regulate commerce, the power to provide 
for national defense, and the power to pro- 
vide and maintain a Navy. 

The execution of these sovereign powers 
carries with it as an attribute of sovereignty 
the paramour® right to control and use the 
navigable waters and submerged lands with- 
in the 3-mile belt. 

This control and use includes as an inci- 
dent the right to appropriate or remove the 
submerged land itself if deemed necessary, 
or to conserve or extract the petroleum prod- 
ucts therefrom, for the constitutional pur- 
poses mentioned. 

The paramount control and use for such 
purposes can only be exercised by Congress. 
No other department of the Government can 
do so unless authority is delegated by Con- 
gress. 

The Original States retained only munici- 
pal sovereignty under the Constitution which 
carried with it the right to control and use 
the navigable waters and submerged lands 
within their territorial limits subject to the 
paramount right of the United States. Until 
Congress exercises that paramount right on 
behalf of the United States the States’ right 
to such use and control is plenary in their 
municipal capacity. 

Each State admitted thereafter subscribed 
to that Constitution and consequently was 
admitted on an equal footing with the Thir- 
tcon Criginal States. 
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In view of the foregoing it would appear 
that since California has extended her geo- 
graphical boundaries into the ocean to the 
$-mile limit, that State may exercise 
control and use of the navigable waters and 
the submerged lands within the 3-mile limit 
for such municipal purposes as do not con- 
flict with any law of the Congress to enforce 
the national sovereignty of the United 
States. 

Congress has taken no action to conserve 
the petroleum products in the submerged 
lands off the coast of California in the in- 
terest of commerce, national defense, or 
maintenance of the Navy. Until such a right 
is asserted by Congress there seems to be no 
way to stop the exploitation and depletion of 
the petroleum deposits, to the detriment of 
the United States and the 130,000,000 people 
for whom the Federal Government is trustee. 

Be it not thought, because there is no 
specific grant conveying fee-simple title into 
the people of the United States, that their 
right to conserve, take and use the petroleum 
in question is less clear or strong. This right 
is inherent in the sovereignty of the Federal 
Government created by the Constitution. 
The exercise of that right is declared by the 
resolution to be essential “for national de- 
fense, maintenance of the Navy, and regula- 
tion and protection of interstate and foreign 
commerce.” Under those paramount and ex- 
clusive powers of sovereignty Congress can 
and should pass this resolution. 

No one has title to the air, nor a grant of 
the right to use any of it; but so fixed and 
recognized is the right to breathe the air that 
when one deprives another of that right we 
call it murder. The right of all the people of 
the United States, acting through their Gov- 
ernment, to use this oil is like their right 
to breathe the air—necessary to the mainte- 
nance of constitutional vigor. 

The Departments of the Navy, the Interior, 
and Justice are one in requesting that this 
resolution be passed, so that the courts may 
determine the questions involved while fully 
protecting by their decrees all lawfully vested 
rights. This resolution has Budget approval 
and is certified as being in accord with the 
program of the President. There seems to be 
no good reason to deny their reasonable re- 
quest that they be thus permitted to have the 
courts decide whether or not the Nation has 
a paramount right to conserve, take, and use 
the oil in question in the performance of the 
duties enjoined by the Constitution, for the 
benefit of all the people. 

Most respectfully submitted. 

Sam Hoses. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include excerpts from certain docu- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
known that we all have great respect for 
the opinion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, but may I assert that in my juds- 
ment there is not the slightest basis for 
the fears which he seems to entertain. 
The bill infringes upon no right of the 
Federal Government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes only the right to exer- 
cise complete control over all of the 
waters in question. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill House Joint Resolu- 
tion 225, to quiet the titles of the respec- 
tive States, and others, to lands beneath 
tidewaters and lands beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of such 
States and to prevent further clouding of 
such titles. ~ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 225, 
with Mr. Hays in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution has been 
explained very well. The reason why 
this proposed legislation is before us 
today was given by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] in his statement prior 
to the adoption of the resolution. This 
is to settle a controversy, as has been 
explained, with reference to submerged 
lands, both along the shores and lands 
under the navigable streams. It is 
known, of course, that prior to the estab- 
lishment of our independence these lands 
were held* by the Crown of England. 
They belonged to the King. When the 
Thirteen Colonies established their inde- 
pendence they became possessed of that 
title. The Thirteen Colonies became the 
owners of the land along the coast and 
under the navigable streams. I believe 
California is the only State that came 
into the Union as a State. Texas came 
in as an independent Nation. But these 
other States, carved out of the public 
domain since the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment, have been possessed of the same 
title that the Original Thirteen Colonies 
were possessed of. So that removes any 
question as to the relationship of the 
Thirteen Colonies and the other States 
with reference to the isues involved in 
this controversy out of which this legisla- 
tion has grown. 

The importance of this legislation can 
be appreciated when it is recognized that 
all the ports and harbors in the United 
States are involved in this controversy. 
Much of the land under cities like Bos- 
ton and San Francisco also is involved 
because much of those cities have been 
builded on what has been submerged 
land. 

The language of this bill is very clear. 
It is to be observed that it quiets the title 
of all the lands that are within the 
boundaries of the States, 3 miles from 
the shore with reference to most of the 
States, as to some of the States along 
the coast, a greater distance, but it mat- 
ters not wherever the State line extends, 
the title is to be quieted by this legisla- 
tion. 

The only exception has been incorpo- 
rated to relieve any doubt as to what 
would happen as to certain lands that 
have been withheld for purposes of ad- 
ministration for certain Indian tribes, 
and that is specified in the bill. 

Then there is language in the bill 
which is not necessary, important to 
be considered in view of the statement 
just made by my distinguished efriend 
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from Alabama [Mr. Hoses] and that is 
to be found at the bottom of page 2 and 
the top of page 3, “retaining, however, 
to the United States of America its pres- 
ent powers of regulation and control for 
the purposes of commerce, navigation, 
and the national defense.” 

That language would not be necessary, 
of course, because we could not by 
statute deprive the Federal Government 
of any constitutional powers it has. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
the gent?}eman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does not my chair- 
man believe that with that language in 
the bill which he has just quoted, and 
with the general powers the National 
Government has, there is no doubt but 
that the National Government would 
have all the war powers it might pos- 
sibly have under any circumstances? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. You 
could not deprive the National Govern- 
ment of a war power which it holds un- 
der the Constitution. You could not de- 
prive it of that power by anything the 
Congress could do. 

Unless there are some other questions, 
I will conclude, I believe. There is a dis- 
position on the part of the members of 
the committee not to hold the House un- 
necessarily long. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. In line with the ques- 
tion just asked, the National Govern- 
ment has the same relative war powers 
as to land which generally is privately 
owned throughout the country as it does 
to this land in question. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is co- 
extensive with the country, as far as this 
whole Nation is concerned. The war 
powers of the Government are not local 
in any particular part of this country; or 
property. 

Mr. BROOKS. It is the general power 
that permits the United States to utilize 
the necessary property for the waging of 
war in the event it is necessary? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. When the 
country goes to war, the Federal Govern- 
ment is clothed with all the powers nec- 
essary properly to conduct it. Of course, 
it has to respect the rights of the in- 
dividuals insofar as the provision of the 
Constitution which makes certain that 
private property shall not be taken for 
public use without fair compensation is 
concerned. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
‘will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Where under 
the laws of some of the States, and I am 
speaking from general recollection, the 
title of the riparian owner on a navigable 
river and particularly other stream ex- 
tends to that part of the land under the 
waters which goes to the thread of the 
stream, and assuming for the sake of 
argument that that owner now has im- 
proved or has disposed of land under the 
watees of this navigable river another 
river or stream to the center or to the 
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thread of the stream, would the language 
of this bill conveying title unto the States 
or to those who have acquired from the 
States, deprive that present owner of his 
title in any way, assuming that his title 
was acquired from the Government? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not see 
how it could because what you do here 
is to withdraw the claim of the Federal 
Government from any lands which are 
within the boundaries of the States. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And even those 
streams or rivers that are boundaries be- 
tween the States? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. So that as 
matters stand the purpose of this legis- 
lation generally is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not hereafter assert title 
to those lands under navigable waters, 
rivers, and streams where that title has 
not been heretofore asserted and main- 
tained? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think that 
is a fair, general, comprehensive state- 
ment of the purposes of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. -HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I assume absence in 
such large numbers this morning in- 
dicates lack of opposition. I do not in- 
tend to take very much of your time be- 
cause I feel this is a bill that should be 
and will be passed promptly. I cannot 
agree, however, with the statement made 
by one of the previous speakers that this 
is not an important bill. This is a bill 
which involves a fundamental question 
and hundreds of millions of dollars in- 
vested by States and the grantees and 
licensees of the States. As the chairman 
has said, it has been the settled law with 
the Anglo-Saxon people for centuries 
that the title to submerged lands, in- 
cluding the lands under the navigable 
streams, is vested in the crown or the 
sovereign. When we declared our in- 
dependence in i776, title to those lands 
and the rights thereunder passed to the 
independent sovereign States. Every 
State subsequently admitted to the 
Union came in as an equal partner with 
the same rights and the same title to 
the submerged lands and other public 
lands which were vested in the Original 
Thirteen Colonies. Under the Consti- 
tution, the States surrendered to the 
Federal Government the power to regu- 
late commerce and navigation, but they 
never ceded title to tidelands or uplands. 

I wish to speak just for a moment 
from the standpoint of the interest of 
the State of New York, although our 
interest is no different from that of any 
other of the 48 States. This morning I 
received a telegram from the attorney 
general of the State of New York, Hon. 
Nathaniel L. Goldstein, which reads as 
follows: 

Federal Government’s claim in recent years 
to lands under tidal and navigable waters 
necessitate definite disclaimer of Federal title 
to such lands within boundaries of the States. 
New York has claimed title to such lands 
since the Revolution, with uniform policy 
under both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations. Millions of dollars have been 
invested by public corporations and private 
owners in reliance on grants of land under 
water from New York State, 
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Now the Federal Government has qj. 
Ways recognized and acquiesced in that 
claim by the State of New York. 
Federal Government has applied to the 
State of New York and was granted land 
under water at West Point, Governors 
Island, Ellis Island, Bedloe Island, Da- 
vids Island, Fort Lafayette, Fort Hamil- 
ton, Fort Wadsworth, Fort Schuyler 
many lighthouse sites and others too nu. 
merous to mention. 

Clearly, that is a recognition by the 
Federal Government that the State of 
New York has title to these submerged 
lands and an estoppel against Claiming 
them now. In this connection, the at- 
torney general of the State of New Yori 
calls our attention to the fact that the 
people of the State of New York first de- 
clared their- original absolute ownership 
to such lands by an act of legislature 
passed in 1779. Subsequent acts to the 
same purport were passed by the legisla- 
ture in 1828 and in 1846. The Consti- 
tution of the State of New York adopted 
that year included such a provision. 

If the Federal Government can take 
1 square yard of the tidal lands of the 
State of California, they can seize the 
tidal or the submerged lands of every 
State and every port authority in the 
United States, including many million 
dollars of investments in reclaimed land 
and improvements thereon along the 
water fronts of our coastal cities. There 
can be no distinction between title to 
submerged oil lands, the submerged 
shrimp and oyster beds, and reclaimed 
and filled lands that we have in the 
harbors of all our great coastal cities. 
If the States have title to the tidal lands 
they own the soil and everything it con- 
tains including petroleum, minerals, gas, 
sand, and gravel. 

It is worthy of note that the attorneys 
general of 46 States have joined in the 
brief in support of this measure. It is a 
scholarly document and contains a 
wealth of authority in support of the 
bill. The only opposition that appears 
in the hearings at all is from an attorney 
representing private interests, in which 
he claims that this matter should be left 
to the courts; that it is a judicial matter 
rather than a legislative matter. With 
that I thoroughly disagree. There is 4 
question of policy involved. It is a ques- 
tion of vital interest to the States we 
represent. Furthermore, we _ have 
learned in recent years that there is no 
permanency in the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. As Justice Roberts said 
of a modern decision, “It is like a ticket 
on an excursion train; good for this trip 
and this day only.” Some say the bill is 
an attempt to interfere with the judicial 
function of the Court. The shoe is on 
the other foot. The Court has repeatedly 
interfered with the legislative functions 
of the Government and changed long 
standing policies by judicial fiat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, ! 
yield myself one additional minute. 

Early in the days of the New Dea! one 
of the high prophets said, “It will be nec- 
essary for us New Dealers to lay rough 
and unholy hands on many sacred prec- 
edents.” They have done that, but I 


have constantly opposed destroying those 
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holy precedents, and I have never upheld 
their rough and unholy hands. I never 
shall. If that makes me a Tory or a Re- 
actionary or an ultra-Conservative, as 
the New Dealers like to call their op- 
ponents, then I plead guilty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much interested in the pending leg- 
islation. Months ago I introduced a res- 
olution to quiet the title to the submerged 
lands along the coastal areas of the sev- 
eral States and forming the floor of many 
of our navigable streams. This resolu- 
tion was considered by the Judiciary 
Committee, along with a number of other 
resolutions of similar import. I want to 
commend the committee for its exhaus- 
tive study of this rather troublesome 
legal problem. Faithful in the perform- 
ance of its duties, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, headed by its able and distinguished 
chairman, Judge SuMmNeERS, of Dallas, 
Tex., carefully considered these resolu- 
tions, including my own, and has brought 
to the floor House Joint Resolution 225. 
This resolution should pass unanimously. 

Within the last few years disturbing 
reports affecting the title of millions of 
acres of submerged coastal lands and 
submerged bottoms of many navigable 
streams have been circulated throughout 
this country.. Some of the land, because 
of its location near great cities or because 
of its mineral properties have become 
very valuable. These rumors and state- 
ments of Federal officials made from time 
to time have served as a cloud upon the 
title to these lands. It is therefore 
proper that this Congress should set the 
entire matter at rest and establish be- 
yond doubt title to properties which as 
time goes on will become more important 
and more valuable. The State of Louisi- 
ana has for many years appreciated the 
value of its submerged coastal lands. A 
great drainage program is even now be- 
ing planned to drain the waters off mil- 
lions of acres of land and make them 
suitable for cultivation. Drilling and 
prospecting for oil among these lands has 
become a common practice. Louisiana 
is therefore very much interested—in 
fact, concerned—with the passage of this 
resolution and I hope there will be no 
opposition whatsoever to the passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I intro- 
duced on January 15, 1945, House Joint 
Resolution 67, which has for its purpose 
a declaration of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in regard to 
ownership and title to tide and sub- 
merged lands. I introduced similar res- 
olutions in previous Congresses. We are 
how considering House Joint Resolution 
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There is also pending the following 
resolutions introduced in March 1945— 
House Joint Resolutions 118, 119, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 128, 129, 130, and 134,.which, I 
understand, are identical in language. 
The purpose of all of these resolutions as 
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stated therein is “To quiet the titles of 
the respective States, and others, to the 
lands beneath tidewaters and lands be- 
neath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the States and to prevent 
further clouding of such titles.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


While it is true that oil deposits in sub- 
merged lands have given rise to this leg- 
islation, the principle involved is appli- 
cable to all interests in such lands and is 
equally applicable to every State in the 
Union having submerged lands and par- 
ticularly to those States bordering upon 
the ocean. Oregon has no commercial 
oil fields, but is interested in the broad 
question involved as it is equally appli- 
cable to docks and to the structures over 
waters adjacent to the shoreline, as well 
as to mineral deposits under the waters. 

PROPONENTS’ CONTENTIONS 


The contention has been raised by cer- 
tain officials and by the institution of a 
suit in the courts that neither the indi- 
vidual States nor the United States has 
title to the submerged lands below low- 
water mark and extending out to the 
3-mile limit, but that the United States, 
by virtue of its power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce and to pro- 
vide for the national defense and main- 
tain a Navy, and by reason of its national 
sovereignty, has a right to appropriate 
petroleum products in the submerged 
lands below low-water mark and within 
the 3-mile limit. 


PROPOSITIONS MAINTAINED 


Mr. Chairman, I maintain the following 
propositions: ' 

First. Title to the submerged lands in 
question is owned by the State in whose 
territory the lands lie. 

Second. The United States has no title 
of any kind in and to these lands or to the 
petroleum products or minerals under the 
soil. Its only rights therein are such as 
are given to it by the Constitution, ex- 
tending power over interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

Third. Under the Constitution the 
United States is a government of dele- 
gated powers and has only such national 
sovereignty as is given to it by the Con- 
stitution. The States retain all the sov- 
ereign powers they originally had before 
the compact was entered into in estab- 
lishing the United States, and all of these 
residuary powers are still held by the 
States, except the powers delegated by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Fourth. The National Government has 
the right to provide and maintain a Navy 
and to provide for the national defense, 
but in doing so it is subject to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution and cannot de- 
prive a State or an individual of its prop- 
erty or rights without due process of law, 
including just compensation. 

TITLE TO SUBMERGED LANDS 


I call attention to the act of Congress 
admitting the State of Oregon into the 
Union, wherein it is provided in section 1: 

Admission of State—boundaries—That 
Oregon be, and she is hereby, received into 
the Union on an equal footing with the other 
States in all respects whatever, with the fol- 
lowing boundaries: In order that the boun- 
daries of the State may be known and estab- 
lished, it is hereby ordained and declared that 
the State of Oregon shall be bounded as fol- 
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lows, to wit: Beginning one marine league 
at sea, due west from the point where the 
forty-second parallel of north latitude inter- 
sects the same; thence northerly, at the same 
distance from the line of the coast lying west 
and opposite the State, including all islands 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
to a point due west and opposite the middle 
of the north ship channel of the Columbia 
River; thence easterly, to and up the middle 
channel of said river. and. where it is divided 
by islands, up the middle of the widest chan- 
nel thereof, to a point near Fort Walla Walla, 
where the forty-sixth parallel of north lati- 
tude crosses said river, thence east, on said 
parallel, to the middle of the main channel 
of the Shoshone or Snake River; thence up 
the middle of the main channel of said river 
to the mouth of the Owyhee River; thence 
due south to the parallel of latitude 42 de- 
grees north; thence west along said parallel 
to the place of beginning, including jurisdic- 
tion in civil and criminal cases upon the Co- 
lumbia River and Snake River, concurrently 
with States and territories of which those 
rivers form a boundary in common with this 
State. 


There are two provisions of this act 
that are important in considering this 
legislation: First, Oregon was admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
all other States in all respects whatever; 
second, it is recognized that the terri- 
torial boundaries of Oregon extend one 
marine league at sea. From this specific 
provision it was recognized by the United 
States in its compact in admitting the 
Siate into the Union that the submerged 
lands in question are a part of the terri- 
tory of Oregon. The rule with respect to 
ownership of the submerged lands lying 
above low-water mark and those lying 
outside of the low-water mark and to the 
3-mile limit is the same. The courts 
have made no distinction with respect to 
such submerged lands. 

The question of the title and ownership 
to these submerged lands in Oregon has 
been adjudicated by the United States 
Supreme Court on two separate occa- 
sions. The cases to which I refer are 
Shively v. Bowlby, decided March 5, 1894 
(152 U. S. 1), and United States v. Ore- 
gon, decided April 1, 1935 (295 U. S. 1). 
It is submitted that the principles of law 
enunciated in these two decisions deter- 
mine definitely that the title to the sub- 
merged lands under consideration is 
vested in the State, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no title therein or any in- 
terest or control over them other than 
such rights as have been given to the 
United States by the Constitution with 
respect to interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

The Court in Shively against Bowlby 
said: 

(P. 11.) I. By the common law, both the 
title and the dominion of the sea, and of 
rivers and arms of the sea, where the tide 
ebbs and flows, and of all the lands below 
high watermark, within the jurisdiction of 
the Crown of England, are in the King. Such 
waters, and the lands which they cover, 
either at all times, or at least when the tide 
is in, are incapable of ordinary and private 
occupation, cultivation, and improvement; 
and their natural and primary uses are pub- 
lic in their nature, for highways of naviga- 
tion and commerce, domestic and foreign, 
and for the purpose of fishing by all the 
King’s subjects. Therefore the title, jus pri- 
vatum, in such lands, as of waste and unoc- 
cupied lands, belongs to the King as the 
sovereign; and the dominion thereof, jus 
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publicum, is vested in him as the representa- 
tive of the nation and for the public benefit. 

(P.13.) In England, from the time of Lord 
Hale, it has been treated as settled that the 
title in the soil of the sea, or of arms of the 
sea, below ordinary high watermark, is in 
the King, except so far as an individ- 
ual or accorporation has acquired rights 
in it by express grant, or by prescription or 
wage, °° °: ® 

It is equally well settled that a grant from 
the sovereign of land bounded by the sea, 
or by any navigable tidewater, does not pass 
any title below high watermark, unless 
either the language of the grant, or long 
usage under it, clearly indicates that such 
was the intention. * * * 

By the law of England also every building 
or wharf erected without license below 
high watermark, where the soil is the King’s, 
is a purpresture and may, at the suit of the 
King, either be demolished, or be seized and 
rented for his benefit, if it is not a nuisance 
to navigation, 

(P. 15.) The English possessions in Amer- 
ica were claimed by right of discovery. Hav- 
ing been discovered by subjects of the King 
of England and taken possession of in his 
name, by his authority, or with his assent, 
they were held by the King as the repre- 
sentative of and in trust for the nation; 
and all vacant lands, and the exclusive power 
to grant them, were vested in him. The 
various charters granted by different mon- 
archs of the Stuart dynasty for large tracts 
of territory on the Atlantic coast conveyed to 
the grantees both the territory described 
and the powers of government, including the 
property and the dominion of lands under 
tidewaters. And upon the American Rev- 
olution, all the rights of the Crown and of 
Parliament vested in the several States, sub- 
ject to the rights surrendered to the Na- 
tional Government by the Constitution of 
the United States. Johnson v. McIntosh 
(8 Wheat. 548, 595); Martin v. Waddell (16 
Pet. 367, 408-410, 414); Commonwealth v. 
Roxbury (9 Gray, 451, 478-481); Stevens v. 
Paterson & Newark Railroad (5 Vroom (34 N. 
J. Law), 532); People v. New York & Staten 
Island Ferry (68 N. Y. 71). 

(P. 26.) IV. The new States admitted into 
the Union since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution have the seme rights as the original 
States in the tidewaters, and in the lands 
below the high watermark, within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. * * * 

(Pp. 26, 27, and 28.) In Pollard v. Hagan 
(1844), this Court, upon full consideration 
(overruling anything to the contrary in Pol- 
lard vy. Kibbe (14 Pet. 353); Mobile v. Eslava 
(16 Pet. 234); Mobile v. Hallett (16 Pet. 261); 
Mobile v. Emanuel (1 How. 95); and Pollard 
v. Files (2 How. 591), adjudged that, upon 
the admission of the State of Alabama into 
the Union, the title in the lands below high 
watermark of navigable waters passed to the 
State, and could not afterward be granted 
away by the Congress of the United States. 
Mr. Justice McKinley, delivering the opin- 
ion of the court (Mr. Justice Catron alone 
dissenting), said: “We think a proper ex- 
amination of this subject will show that the 
United States never held any municipal sov- 
_ereignty, jurisdiction, or right of soil in and 
to the territory of which Alabama or any 
of the new States were formed; except for 
temporary purposes, and to execute the trusts 
created by the acts of the Virginia and Geor- 
gia Legislatures, and the deeds of cession 
executed by them to the United States, and 
the trust created by the treaty with the 
French Republic of the 30th of April 1803 
ceding Louisiana. When the United States 
accepted the cession of the territory, they 
took upon themselves the trust to hold the 
municipal eminent aomain for the new 
States, and to invest them with it to the 
same extent, in all respects, that it was held 
by the States ceding the territories. When 
Alabama was admitted into the Union, on an 
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equal footing with the original States, she 
succeeded to all the rights of sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, and eminent domain which 
Georgia possessed at the date of the cession, 
except so far as this right was diminished 
by the public lands remaining in the pos- 
session and under the control of the United 
States, for the temporary purposes provided 
for in the deed of cession and the legislative 
acts connected with it. Nothing remained to 
the United States, according to the terms 
of the agreement, but the public lands (3 
How. 221-223). Alabama is therefore en- 
titled to the sovereignty and jurisdiction 
ever all the territory within her limits, sub- 
ject to the common law, to the same extent 
that Georgia possessed it before she ceded 
it to the United States. To maintain any 
other doctrine is to deny that Alabama has 
been admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, the Consti- 
tution, laws, and compact to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Then to Alabama belong 
the navigable waters, and soils under them, 
in controversy in this’case, subject to the 
rights surrendered by the Constitution to 
the United States” (3 How. 228,229. * * *), 

(Pp. 29 and 30.) In Weber v. Harbor Com- 
missioners, it was held that a person after- 
ward acquiring the title to the city in a lot 
and a wharf below high-water mark had no 
right to complain of works constructed by 
commissioners of the State, under authority 
of the legislature, for the protection of the 
harbor and the convenience of shipping, in 
front of his wharf, and preventing the ap- 
proach of vessels to it; and Mr. Justice Field, 
in delivering judgment, said: “Although the 
title to the soil under the tidewaters of the 
bay was acquired by the United States by 
cession from Mexico, equally with the title 
to the upland, they held it only in trust for 
the future State. Upon the admission of 
California into the Union upon equal foot- 
ing with the original States, absolute prop- 
erty in, and dominion and sovereignty over, 
all soils under the tidewaters within her 
limits passed to the State, with the conse- 
quent right to dispose of the title to any 
part of said soils in such manner as she 
might deem proper, subject only to the para- 
mount right of navigation over the waters, 
so far as such navigation might be required 
by the necessities of commerce with foreign 
nations or among the several States, the 
regulation of which was vested in the gen- 
eral government” (18 Wall. 65, 66). 

In the very recent case of Knight v. United 
States Land Association, Mr. Justice Lamar, 
in delivering judgment, said: “It is the set- 
tled rule of law in this court that absolute 
property in, and dominion and sovereignty 
over, the soils under the tidewaters in the 
original States were reserved to the several 
States: And that the new States since ad- 
mitted have the same rights, sovereignty, 
and jurisdiction in that behalf as the origi- 
nal States possess within their respective 
borders. Upon the acquisition of the terri- 
tory from Mexico, the United States acquired 
the title to tidelands equally with the title 
to upland; but with respect to the former 
they held it only in trust for the future 
States that might be erected out of such 
territory” (142 U. S. 183). In support of 
these propositions he referred to Martin v. 
Waddell, Pollard v. Hagen, Mumford v. Ward- 
well, and Weber v. Harbor Commissioners, 
above cited. 


The Court, after reviewing the law in 
its former decisions, specifically held 
with respect to the title to the submerged 
lands in Oregon that the title was vested 
in the State, saying: 

(P. 52.) By the law of the State of Oregon, 
as declared and established by the decisions 
of its supreme court, the owner of upland 
bounding on navigable water has no title 
in the adjoining lands below high-water 
mark, and no right to build wharves there- 
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on, except as expressly permitted by statutes 
of the State; but the State has the title ip 
those lands, and, unless they have been 50 

. built upon with its permission, the right to 
sell and convey them to anyone, free of any 
right in the proprietor of the upland, ang 
subject only to the paramount right of nayj- 
gation inherent in the public. Hinman y. 
Warren (6 Oreg. 408); Parker v. Taylor (7 
Oreg. 435); Parker v. Rogers (8 Oreg. 183): 
Shivley v. Parker (9. Oreg. 500); McCann y. 
Oregon Railway (13 Oreg. 455); Bowlby y. 
Shively (22 Oreg. 410). (See also Shively 
v. Welch (10 Sawyer, 136, 140, 141).) 


The Court’s conclusions are signifi- 
cant: 


(P. 57 and 58:) Lands under tidewaters are 
incapable of cultivation or improvement in 
the manner of lands above high-water mark. 
They are of great value to the public for 
the purposes of commerce, navigation, and 
fishery. Their improvement by individuals, 
when permitted, is incidental or subordinate 
to the public use and right. Therefore, the 
title and control of them are vested in the 
sovereign for the benefit of the whole people, 

At common law the title and the dominion 
in lands flowed by the tide were in the King 
for the benefit of the nation. Upon the set- 
tlement of the Colonies, like rights passed to 
the grantees in the royal charters, in trust 
for the communities to be established. Upon 
the American Revolution, these rights 
charged with a like trust, were vested in the 
original States within their respective bor- 
ders, subject to the rights surrendered by the 
Constitution to the United States. 

Upon the acquisition of a Territory by the 
United States, whether by cession from one 
of the States, or by treaty with a foreign 
country, or by discovery and settlement, the 
same title and dominion passed to the United 
States, for the benefit of the whole people, 
and in trust for the several States to be 
ultimately created out of the Territory. 

The new States admitted into the Union 
since the adoption of the Constitution have 
the same rights as the original States in the 
tidewaters, and in the lands under them, 
within their respective jurisdictions. The 
title and rights of riparian or littoral pro- 
prietors in the soil below high-water mark, 
therefore, are governed by the laws of the 
several States, subject to the rights granted 
to the United States by the Constitution. 

The United States, while they hold the 
country as a Territory, having all the powers 
both of national and of municipal govern- 
ment, may grant; for appropriate purposes, 
titles or rights in the soil below high-water 
mark of tidewaters. But they have never 
done so by general laws; and unless in ‘ome 
case of international duty or public exigency, 
have acted upon the policy, as most in ac- 
cordance with the interest of the people and 
with the object for which the Territories were 
acquired, of leaving the administration and 
disposition of the sovereign rights in navi- 
gable waters, and in the soil under them, to 
the control of the States, respectively, when 
organized and admitted into the Union. 

Grants by Congress of portions of the pub- 
lic lands within a Territory to settlers there- 
on, though bordering on or bounded by navi- 
gable waters, convey, of their own force, no 
title or right below high-water mark, and do 
not impair the title and dominion of the 
future State when created; but leave the 
question of the use of the shores by the 
owners of uplands to the sovereign control 
of each State, subject only to the rights 
vested by the Constitution in the United 
States. 

The donation land claim, bounded by the 
Columbia River, upon which the plaintiff in 
error relies, includes no title or right in the 
land below high-water mark; and the statutes 
of Oregon, under which the defendants in 
error hold, are a constitutional and legal 
exercise by the State of Oregon‘of its domin- 
ion over the lands under navigable waters. 
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It is submitted that this holding by 
the Supreme Court definitely establishes 
that the ownership, sovereignty, and 
control of all of the submerged lands 
within the territorial boundaries of Ore- 
gon which extend out 3 miles from the 
shore line on the Pacific Ocean are vested 
in the State of Oregon; that the United 
States has no ownership, control, or do- 
minion over the same; that such powers 
as are delegated to it by the Constitution 
with respect to navigation and commerce 
are not to be construed as ownership and 
do not give to the Federal Government 
any indicia of ownership; that the sov- 
ereignty with respect to such lands is 
vested in the States and not in the Fed- 
eral Government. . 

The Supreme Court in the later case, 
in which the State of Oregon was a 
party—United States against Oregon— 
reexamined this same question and again 
laid down this definite rule, the Court 
speaking through Mr. Justice Stone, 
said: 

(P.6.) The State of Oregon was admitted 
to the Union on February 14, 1859. At that 
date the area within the meander line was 
a part of the public domain of the United 
States. No part of it has ever been disposed 
of, in terms, by any grant of the United 
States. Decision of the principal issues raised 
by the pleadings and proof turns on the ques- 
tion whether the area involved underlie navi- 
gable waters at the time of the admission of 
Oregon to statehood. If the waters were navi- 
gable in fact, title passed to the State upon 
her admission to the Union. Shively v. 
Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 26-31), Scott v. Lattig 
(227 U. 8. 229, 242, 243), Oklahoma v. Texas 
(258 U. S. 574, 5838, 591), United States v. 
Utah (283 U. S. 64, 75). If the waters were 
nonnavigable, our decision must then turn 
on the question whether the title of the 
United States to the lands in question, or 
part as of them, has passed to the State. 

(P. 14.) Dominion over navigable waters 
and property in the soil under them are so 
identified with the sovereign power of gov- 
ernment that a presumption against their 
separation from sovereignty must be in- 
dulged, in construing either grants by the 
sovereign of the lands to be held in private 
ownership or transfer of sovereignty itself. 
See Massachusetts v. New York (271 U. 8. 65, 
89). For that reason, upon the admission 
of a State to the Union, the title of the United 
States to lands underlying navigable waters 
within the States passes to it, as incident to 
the transfer to the State of local sovereignty, 
and is subject only to the paramount power 
of the United States to control such waters 
for purposes of navigation in interstate and 
foreign commerce. But if the waters are 
not navigable in fact, the title of the United 
States to land underlying them remains un- 
affected by the creation of the new State. 
See United States v. Utah (supra, 75), Okla- 
homa v. Tezas (supra, 583, 591). Since the 
effect upon the title to such lands is the 
result of Federal action in admitting a State 
to the Union, the question, whether the 
waters within the State under which the 
lands lie are navigable or nonnavigable, is 
& Federal, not a local one. It is, therefore, 
to be determined according to the law of 
usages recognized and applied in the Federal 
courts, even though, as in the present case, 
the waters are not capable of use for navi- 
gation in interstate or foreign commerce. 
United States v. Holt State Bank (270 U. 8S. 
49, 55, 56); United States v. Utah (supra, 75); 
Brewer-Elliott Oil Co. v. United States (260 
U. S. 77, 87). 


It is submitted that, as shown by the 
holdings of the Supreme Court in the two 
cases in which titles to Oregon lands were 
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involved, which cases follow the uniform 
rule laid down by the Court, the titles to 
the submerged lands under consideration 
are vested in the respective States within 
whose boundaries they lie, and, there- 
fore, the contention by the proponents 
of the legislation that the title is vested 
in no one is untenable. The title being 
in the State, it follows that the United 
States does not have any jurisdiction or 
control over the lands themselves or the 
petroleum products or minerals that may 
lie beneath the soil. 

POWER TO PROVIDE NATIONAL DEFENSE AND 

MAINTAIN A NAVY 

It remains to consider the question as 
to whether or not the powers of the Na- 
tional Government to provide and main- 
tain a navy and provide for the national 
defense gives the Government the power 
to take the petroleum products in ques- 
tion. Having reached the conclusion 
that the title to these lands is vested in 
the States, and that under their sovereign 
powers they have the right not only to 
hold and control the land but also to 
dispose of the title, it necessarily follows 
that the Federal Government in attempt- 
ing to acquire these lands must do so un- 
der the same rules and principles of law 
as obtain with respect to its dealings with 
other property not owned by the Federal 
Government. It does not follow that be- 
cause the United States is empowered to 
maintain a navy and provide for the na- 
tional defense it can appropriate to itself 
private property owned either by one or 
more of the States of the Union or owned 
by individual citizens. Under the law if 
these properties are essential for govern- 
mental use with respect to the national 
defense or the maintenance of a navy, 
the Government has the right to acquire 
them by condemnation under eminent 
domain, which involves due process of 
law and compensation. The Federal 
Government has no more right to take 
these privately owned properties, many of 
which have now been disposed of either 
by outright sale or lease by the State of 
California, than it has to take the Capitol 
Building belonging to the State of Cali- 
fornia, the State University buildings at 
Berkeley, or other properties owned by 
the State. Such powers are only held by 
a totalitarian state and not by a constitu- 
tional democracy such as the United 
States. 


CONCLUSION 


In the State of Oregon the commission 
of public docks, a municipal corporation, 
has through authority vested in it by the 
State made extensive improvements and 
has erected docks, grain elevators, and 
other dock facilities involving large ex- 
penditures on these submerged lands. 
Other municipal corporations in the 
State have erected on such lands flour 
mills, wharves, and docks, and issued 
bonds thereon for the payment of same. 
If the contention advanced by the Gov- 
ernment as set forth in the suit insti- 
tuted by its officials is sustained it will 
deprive the States of the vested titles 
they now hold in these submerged lands, 
which property rights have been recog- 
nized by the courts for over a century 
as shown by the cases I have cited. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution should 
be enacted into law without further de- 
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lay and I trust it will receive the unani- 
mous vote of the committee and the 
House. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California, the author of one of the res- 
olutions on this subject [Mr. W=tcx}. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, the im- 
portance of House Joint Resolution 225 
and the need for speedy favorable action 
on it, cannot be overemphasized. It is 
almost identical and similar in purpose 
to House Joint Resolution 148, which I 
introduced, and several other Members 
of Congress, recognizing the importance 
of this matter have aiso introduced sim- 
ilar resolutions. 

The Secretary of the Interior has ‘un- 
successfully attempted to have legisla- 
tion enacted during the past several 
years giving the Federal Government 
control over various submerged oil-pro- 
ducing tidelands in southern California. 
The passage of such legislation, accord- 
ing to the finest legal counsel available, 
would bring into question the validity of 
ownership of all submerged tidelands in 
every section of the United States. Sur- 
veys indicate that there are more than 
65,000 square miles of such tidelands, 
thousands of square miles of which have 
been reclaimed and now include indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential prop- 
erties, as well as wharves and harbor fa- 
cilities in every seaport city of the 
Nation. 

The Secretary of the Interior has failed 
to secure such legislation from the Con- 
gress. However, the Attorney General, 
representing the Department of the In- 
terior, has brought action to accomplish 
the same purpose by filing a suit in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California, entitled 
“The United States of America against 
the Pacific Western Oil Corporation— 
4493-b-Civil. What the outcome of this 
litigation, without the passage of this 
House joint resolution, will be, no one at 
this time can say. 

Few people realize the tremendous sig- 
nificance of this effort. If a judgment 
was rendered in favor of the contentions 
of the Departments of the Interior and 
Justice, chaos would be created in every 
seaport city of the Nation. The prob- 
lems that would arise are amply illus- 
trated by the property which would be 
adversely affected in the city and county 
of San Francisco. In this single sea- 
port city the Federal Government would 
come into possession of approximately 
600 city blocks, all of the connecting 
streets and highways, with all public 
utility facilities, including street railway 
transportation, water mains, gas mains, 
electric and telephone conduits, street 
lighting systems and sanitary facilities 
such as sewage. Likewise, it would bring 
into the possession of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the entire State-owned harbor 
facilities, with all wharves, docks, and 
appurtenances, which have a book value 
of close to $100,000,000. The Federal 
Government would acquire a section of 
the main line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co., the Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
and the Western Pacific Railroad Co., 
terminals, freight and switch yards. 


The greater part of San Francisco’s com- 
mercial district, including some of the 
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largest banking institutions in the west, 
with office buildings, hotels, and every 
kind of business establishment to be 
found in a large and thriving seaport 
city—all would become property of the 
Federal Government—and without ob- 
ligation to pay 1 cent for all this prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Chairman, multiply this by the 
number of seaport cities there are in the 
United States, and the chaos that would 
be created staggers the imagination. 

The passage of this House joint reso- 
lution will prevent such chaos, for it will 
quiet title of the respective States, cities, 
and others, to lands beneath tidewaters 
and navigable waters within the boun- 
daries of such States and it will prevent 
clouding of the title to all these prop- 
erties. 

I trust the House of Representatives 
will unanimously pass this resolution, 

Mr. Chairman, I-yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
yields back 5 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes.to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ToLan]. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, it might 
be well briefly to tell the Members of the 
House, especially the new Members, the 
history of this legislation. 

In 1937 resolutions were introduced in 
both the Senate and the House to quiet 
title in the Federal Government to tide- 
lands and submerged lands. Lengthy 
hearings were held, but no favorable re- 
port was given in either House. Noth- 
ing after that was heard of the matter; it 
just lay dormant until this year. I 
might say in passing that for many 
years individual applicants would make 
application to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to drill for oil on these submerged 
lands and were repeatedly turned down 
by the Interior Department, giving as 
the reason in writing that the Federal 
Government did not own these lands but 
the States did, and those letters were in- 
troduced in the hearings of 1937. 

We heard nothing more’ about this 
matter until this year, when Secretary 
Ickes stated he was going to grant these 
individual oil applications. Then in 
May, before Attorney General Biddle 
retired, a suit was brought in California 
to quiet title to these submerged lands 
off the coast of California. They not 
only wanted the oil, but they wanted title 
to the land, as the complaint alleges. 
So the situation presents itself as a cloud 
on the title to these submerged lands, and 
there will always be a cloud on the title 
every time a Secretary of the Interior or 
Attorney General gets it into his head 
‘that the Federal Government owns these 
submerged lands. SoI say to the Mem- 
bers, now is the time for this Congress to 
adopt a policy that the ownership of 
these lands is in the several States. I do 
not want to tire you at all, but I would 
like to read one decision which states the 
entire law. It is the case of Knight v. 
United States Land Association (142 
U. S. 161), as follows: 

It is the settled rule of law in this court 
that absolute property in and dominion and 
sovereignty over the soils under the tide- 
waters of the original States were reserved to 
the several States and that the new States 
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since admitted have the same rights, sov- 
ereignty, and jurisdiction. 


Of course, that is true. Every new 
State is admitted on the same basis. 
That decision states that all States are 
admitted on the same basis as the origi- 
nal Thirteen Colonies and no one ques- 
tions the right of the original Thirteen 
Colonies to these submerged lands. 

Not only the decision I have read but 
there are 50 other decisions right down 
the line to the same effect. I have read 
every one of them and I do not know of 
a single decision ever handed down by 
any court, from the Supreme Court of 
the United States on down, which holds 
that title to these tide submerged lands 
was in the Federal Government—not one. 
Still, in the face of that they are still 
picking at us all the time, casting a cloud 
on the title. You cannot get any title 
insurance on harbor improvements. 

How can the Federal Government for 
a period of over a hundred years, under 
these decisions, permit the States to 
spend between six and seven billion dol- 
lars in harbor improvements on the in- 
land rivers and lakes, the Gulf and the 
coasts? Howcanitdothat? Yet along 
comes some Attorney General or some 
Secretary of the Interior stating, “Why, 
the Federal Government owns these 
lands,” in spite of every decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that the 
title is in the States. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, this is 
the most important piece of legislation 
we will be called upon to consider in 
this session. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I want to call at- 
tention to the exception on page 2, be- 
ginning in line 12, for the purpose of 
asking a question, which exception reads 
as follows: 

Excepting therefrom such lands beneath 
tidewaters and such lands beneath navigable 
waters as have been lawfully acquired by the 
United States of America by a clear and com- 
plete title from any State, its grantees— 


And so forth. Is not the language 
there “by a clear and complete title” a 
little too restrictive, a little more restric- 
tive than is necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this bill? 

Mr. TOLAN. It might. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I have in mind a 
situation where the Government has 
bought lands but to which it does not 
have very clear title. 

Mr. TOLAN. I see. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. If that situation 
should happen out in the tide lands, I 
can see where we might be quit-claiming 
lands that we should not quit claim and 
that that could be left out without in 
any way affecting the bill. 

Mr. TOLAN. That is probably true. 
I wish the gentleman would discuss that 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLAN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. May I say that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is in- 
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terested in this legislation. We have 
docks in Erie, Pa., we have docks along 
the Schuylkill River and the Delaware 
River at Philadelphia, also coal mines 
submerged under the high Alleghenies 
and adjoining rivers and also rivers of 
the east. We are vitally interested in 
this proposition and the attorney gen. 
eral of Pennsylvania has joined in the 


.brief favoring the passage of this bill, 


Mr. TOLAN. I thank the gentleman. 
May I repeat that this bill was sent to 
every attorney general in the United 
States, together with a brief, and 46 at- 
torneys general out of the 48 have ap- 
proved this bill. I know of no other pill 
that has had such wonderful support. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLAN. I yield to the gentleman 
frem Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Those 48 attorneys 
general have not forgotten that the bill 
is up today, because I think every Mem- 
ber of Congress has received a wire from 
his attorney general urging support of 
the bill. 

Mr. TOLAN. I thank the gentleman. 
May I also say that separate bills were 
introduced by the following Members: 
Hesert, Louisiana; Brooxs, Louisiana; 
Doy.Le, California; Boykin, Alabama; 
CELLER, New York; ToLan, California; 
Benpver, Ohio; REED, Illinois; Havenner, 
California; ALLEN, Louisiana; COLMER, 
Mississippi; HALE, Maine; Patterson, 
California; WeEtcH, California; PHILuirs, 
California; JoHNSON, California, and 
HEALY, California. 

So you see that right across the aisle 
we are pretty well in agreement on this 
legislation. 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. I am 
interested in this joint resolution and I 
will support the measure. In my home 
city of Erie, the Presque Isle Park and 
Harbor Commission has made road im- 
provements and constructed protective 
works that cost approximately $2,000,000. 
The city of Erie receives no revenue. 
The dock is privately owned. The com- 
mission receives annually a minimum of 
$800 from tugs and pleasure boats and 
$11,000 for concessions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman one addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. TOLAN. If Congress passes this 
bill, then we have adopted once and 
for all legislation concerning which the 
Supreme Court cannot touch. It is a 
political question and it is about time to 
pass it, because any time a new Attor- 
ney General or old Attorney General or 
Secretary of the Interior get it into their 
heads that they are going to start a suit 
of this kind it casts a cloud on the title, 
and the people do not know what to do; 
you cannot get a bond issue through; 
you cannot get title insurance, and it is 
not fair in the face of the unbroken line 
of Supreme Court decisions, and I think 
now is the time to settle it once and for 
all. I hope this extremely important 
bill will receive your unanimous suvvort. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 

LLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I strongly favor this resolution. I 
offered a similar resolution. It is a mat- 
ter of paramount importance to Louisi- 
ana. Our fiscal system has been built to 
a great extent upon revenues which we 
receive by reason of having title to sub- 
merged lands, and for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take title or have Congress 
assert title in the Federal Government 
would simply disrupt our plans and dis- 
rupt the economy of most of the States. 
I hope that it receives favorable con- 
sideration at an early date in both Houses 
of Congress. 

The register of the State land office of 
the State of Louisiana presented to the 
Judiciary Committee when this bill was 
under consideration some facts that will 
show at a glance just how important it is 
for our State to own and control these 
lands. That official advised that Louisi- 
ana has collected in excess of $27,000,- 
000 for oil and gas alone from these 
lands. The State has given more than 
650 leases and 95 percent of them were 
given on lands under navigable streams 
or in tidewater areas. 

This question should be settled perma- 
nently and it should be settled by the 
Congress. There should be no doubt 
about whether the Federal Government 
or the State Government ov'ns and con- 
trols the land under navigable streams 
and other submerged lands. Since the 
earliest history of our country the States 
have been exercising every right of own- 
ership over these lands and the Federal 
Government has not questioned it until 
recently. Someone has said that the 
matter ought to be decided by the courts, 
but the answer to that is that the courts 
by a long line of decisions have already 
decided the matter—that ownership was 
in the States. This question is before us 
now only because an effort is being made 
upon the part of some to upset this long 
line of decisions. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in the last few years 
has upset so many long-standing deci- 
sions that I think it is right and proper 
that the Congress should now step in and 
once and for all settle this question of 
ownership of submerged lands in the 
various States. Moreover, it is a ques- 
tion of policy to be established by Con- 
gress more than it is a legal question to 
be determined by the courts. At this 
late date, for the Federal Government 
to come in now and get title to all of this 
land in the various States would be in- 
equitable, unjust, and upsetting, and, as 
I pointed out a moment ago, would dis- 
rupt the financial set-up of every State. 
Such is unthinkable, and I hope that this 
issue will be settled now, forever, by 
quieting title to the submerged lands in 
the various States. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Sprivcer]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, as 
was so well stated by the gentleman from 
Georgia when he was speaking on the 
rule, this matter has been brought up by 
reason of the fact that a suit has been 
instituted against some citizens of the 
State of California to quiet title in sub- 
merged lands in the Government and 
this raises directly the question of the 


title in our submerged lands, and in - 


navigable streams. This legislation has 
been presented in order to clarify that 
situation. 

To my mind, this is very important 
legislation because there are not alone 
a few millions of dollars involved in im- 
provements which have been made in 
navigable streams and along our coast 
lines, but this expenditure extends into 
the billions of dollars. 

During the hearings which were held 
on this measure, and those hearings were 
rather extensive, a very large number of 
city attorneys and attorneys general 
from various States appeared and testi- 
fied. I recall one bit of testimony intro- 
duced with reference to the State of 
Ohio. I was deeply interested in this 
because they have 184 miles of shore line 
along the south shore of Lake Erie, to 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Ropcers] referred to just a few mo- 
ments ago. 

The Honorable Hugh S. Jenkins, at- 
torney general of the State of Ohio, 
testified: 

Investigation discloses that improvements 
on this submerged land within the bound- 
aries of the State of Ohio are valued at ap- 
proximately $500,000,000. 


This is a huge sum of money. We find 
that same condition obtaining through- 
out the Nation. 

That is just one instance, and that 
relates only to the improvements along 
the south shore line of Lake Erie. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
the Nation these extensive improve- 
ments have been made by municipalities, 
by States, and by individuals who have 
acquired title to land from the States, 
and they are entitled to some protection 
at the hands of this Congress in the face 
of this litigation which has been insti- 
tuted to the contrary. 

I think that perhaps it might be weil 
to refer to some of the authorities upon 
this particular question, and I call the 
attention of the House to an extract 
from the case of New Mexico against 
Colorado, a case which was decided in 
the year 1924, reported in 267 United 
States Reports, in which the Court said: 

The right of a State, upon its admission 
into the Union, to rely upon its established 
boundary line cannot be impaired by subse- 
quent action on the part of the United 
States. 


Then I desire to call to the attention 
of the Members extracts from the case of 
Martin against Waddell, which was de- 
cided in 1842, in which it is stated: 

For when the Revolution took place the 
people of each State became themselves sov- 
ereign; and in that character hold the abso- 
lute right to all their navigable waters, and 
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the soils under them, for their own common 
use, subject only to the rights since sur- 
rendered by the Constitution to the general 
Government. (Namely, the rights of regu- 
lation incident to the regulation of com- 
merce and navigation.) 


Another case to which I desire to call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House is that of Knight v. U. S. Land 
Ass’n, decided in One Hundred and 
Forty-two United States Reports 161, 183, 
in which the Court said: 

It is the settled rule oflaw * * * that 
absolute property in, and dominion and sov- 
ereignty over the soils under the tidewaters 
in the original States were reserved to the 
severa] States and that the new States since 
admitted have the same rights, sovereignty 
and jurisdiction. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield one additional minute to *he gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, un- 
der the authority of this decision there 
can be no question about the rights of 
the citizens and the rights of the States 
with regard to these submerged lands 
under the tidal waters and under navi- 
gable streams. 

There is another case'to which I would 
like to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers, that of the Illinois Central Railroad 
v. Ilinois (146 U. S. 387), in which the 
Court says: 

It is the settled law of this country that 
the ownership of and dominion and Sov- 
ereignty over lands covered by tidewaters, 
within the limits of the several States. belong 
to the respective States within which they 
are found. 


It is my hope that the House will pass 
this legislation unanimously and forever 
settle this question regarding the title to 
the submerged lands. 

The question which was raised by my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Alabama with respect to war powers has 
no application here, because that is a 
right inherent in the Goverrment under 
the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rezep}. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a source of gratification for me 
to support House Joint Resolution 225, to 
quiet the titles of the respective States, 
especially New York State, to lands be- 
neath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
the States. This resolution also will pre- 
vent the clouding of these titles in the 
future. This resolution, in effect, con- 
firms opinions of the law as it applies to 
New York State from the very inception 
of the State. There has never been a 
minute since the creation by the people 
of the State of New York as a covereignty 
that the State has not claimed and exer- 
cised ownership, full dominion, and abso- 
lute jurisdiction over land under the 
ocean seaward a distance of 3 miles, and 
over lands under all tidal and navigable 
waters within its boundaries. The title 
to lands under Lake Erie is vested in the 
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State of New York. The people of New 
York State proclaimed their original and 
absolute ownership in all such land by 
enacting chapter 25 of the laws of 1779 
of New York. Section 14 of that act 
reads as follows: 

That the absolute property of all mes- 
suages, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments * * * and all right and title to 
the same, which next and immediately before 
the 9th day of July 1776, did rest in, or 
belong, or was due to the Crown of Great 
Britain be, and the same and each and every 
of them hereby are declared to be, and ever 
since vhe said 9th day of July 1776, to have 
been and forever after shall be vested in the 
people of this State, in whom the sovereignty 
and seigniory thereof, are and were united 
and vested, on and from the said 9th day of 
July 1776. 


I am glad to see the title to the land 
along our Great Lakes cleared of the 
cloud which recent Federal bureaucrats 
unfounded claims have befogged the 
titles to lands under water, clearly within 
the jurisdiction of the States. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HavENNER]. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman,I am 
the author of House Joint Resolution 130, 
which was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on March 19, 1945. This 
resolution, which is similar to the one 
now under consideration, would quiet 
title of the respective States, and others, 
to lands beneath tidewaters and lands 
beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of such States, and prevent 
further clouding of such titles. 

I introduced this resolution because my 
attention had been directed to the fact 
that litigation was imminent in the Fed- 
eral courts which would have the object 
of establishing the titles to all these tide- 
lands and lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters in the Federal Government. If such 
a determination were made by the courts 
vast investments of capital by the State 
of California, the city and county of San 
Francisco, and private interests in my 
district in San Francisco might automat- 
ically be turned over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Similar situations would occur in other 
cities and counties of California and in 
every State in the Union which has tide- 
lands and submerged lands under navi- 
gable waters within its boundaries. 

It is my understanding that the courts 
have already held that tidelands are de- 
termined by the original mean high water 
line, regardless of the fact that large 
areas of such lands may have been re- 
claimed by public or private interests and 
improved at great cost for governmental, 
industrial, commercial, or residential 
purposes. In my own city of San Fran- 
cisco, for instance, there are very large 
areas of reclaimed tidelands which have 
been improved by enormous investments 
of State, municipal, and private capital. 

By way of illustration, all of the prop- 
erty along Market Street from the Ferry 
Building to First Street, and extending 
southerly from Market Street along Fre- 
mont Street to Howard Street, and along 
Beale, Main, Spear, and Steuart Streets 
to points beyond Folsom Street are in 
the category of reclaimed lands. North 
ef Market, from a point opposite the in- 


tersection of Second Street, the original 
mean high-water line extends in a north- 
westerly direction to a point on Jackson 
Street midway between Montgomery and 
Kearny, and thence moves in an irregu- 
lar direction eastward to Battery near 
Broadway. All of the very valuable and 
highly improved business and industrial 
property between the line above de- 
scribed and the present bay front would 
be subject to seizure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment if title were vested in it. The 
Ferry Building, the Southern Pacific 
Building, the Matson Navigation Build- 
ing, and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
building are notable examples of prop- 
erty that would fall into this category. 
Part of the Southern Pacific freight yards 
between Third and Fourth Streets, south 
of Townsend, would be involved, and all 
of the improved industrial property ex- 
tending on both sides of Channel Street, 
from one-half block south of Bryant to 
the Central Basin, would also be included. 
All of the reclaimed lands on both sides 
of Islais Creek, including Butchertown 
and India Basin, out to Hunters Point, 
would be affected, as well as all of the 
South Basin area. 

On the north bay shore the original 
main high-water line touches Jones and 
Francisco Streets and the tideland area 
in that section would include all of the 
Aquatic Park, Fishermen's Wharf, and 
all of the residential section in the ma- 
rina lying north of Francisco and Scott 
Streets and embraced in an irregular tri- 
angle between the Fort Mason docks and 
the Presidio Wall. All of the piers on 
the San Francisco Bay front which have 
been constructed by the State of Cali- 
fornia with a tremendous expenditure of 
the taxpayers’ money could be claimed 
by the Federal Government. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that 
the title to submerged oil lands in other 
sections of the country, which is the 
motivating interest behind the litigation 
to which I referred at the outset, is by 
no means the most important consider- 
ation involved in this alarming question. 
Indeed, I believe that the value of the 
improved tidelands in many cities 
throughout the Nation is far greater 
than that of presently submerged lands 
which are believed to be capable of pro- 
ducing oil. , 

I am gratified to observe that 46 of 
the 48 States of this Union have officially 


endorsed the pending bills to establish 


the titles to these tidelands and sub- 
merged lands in the several States of the 
Union. I earnestly hope that the House 
will promptly pass this resolution and 
remove all question as to the permanent 
title of the States in these lands. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
State administration in West Virginia, 
through our distinguished attorney gen- 
eral, Hon. Ira Partlow, has communi- 
cated with the Members of our congres- 
sional delegation. There has been an 
indication of strong support for this 
legislation and it is my belief that the 
House will almost unanimously approve 
the bill. The purposes of the measure 
are worth while and J am glad to vote for 
House Joint Resolution 225. 
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Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yielg 
such time as he may desire to the gentle. 
man from Louisiana (Mr, McKenziz], 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Attorney General of the State of Louisi- 
ana, Hon. Fred S. LeBlanc, and the reg. 
istrar of the land office of the State of 
Louisiana, the Hon. Lucille May Grace 
have filed briefs and have appeared at 
the hearings in Washington endorsing 
the objects of this resolution. I want to 
say I am in unaniraous accord with the 
position they have taken. I certainly 
hope that this bill is passed unanimously 
and the question of States’ rights settled 
beyond all doubt. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 19 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Doyte]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Eighteenth Congressional District of 
California, which I have the honor to 
represent in this Congress, has within it 
the great municipality of Long Beach 
with its estimate of well over 300,000 
people, No congressional district in this 
Nation has contributed more in human 
endeavor and reso.rces to the winning 
of this war, than the Eighteenth Dis. 
trict of my native State. 

First, I wish to emphasize that this is 
not merely an oi] matter as has been in- 
dicated. The great public interest of the 
ciy of Long Beach caused the able city 
attorney to fly here yesterday to be pres- 
ent during this debate, which is so im- 
portant not to my city of Long Beach, 
but to the State of California and to 
every State in the Union. There are ad- 
mittedly many resources other than oil, 
that are vitally concerned and involved 
in.this proposed legislation. The fact 
that 46 out of 48 attorneys general of 
the 48 States constituting the United 
States, have joined in the law brief which 
was filed before the distinguished Judici- 
ary Committee of this great House, is 
ample proof of the fact of the Nation- 
wide interest and importance of this bill. 
Therefore, I think I am free to say that 
it is a fact that this legislation before 
us today has a wider support from more 
States in the Union, than there has been 
for any other legislation since the com- 
mencement of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress that I now think of. This, gentle- 
men, is not because all these 46 States 
have oil deposits off their shores, or with- 
in their boundaries, because we know 
they have not. It is because of other 
fundamental rights and other valuable 
assets which they have within their 
boundaries or within their 3-mile coast- 
al boundary that this great number of 
States is so vitally concerned. It is also 
because, fundamentally, these States 
recognize that the great body of the law, 
as well as the actual practice and usages 
for over a hundred years, have vested 
title, use, and possession of these lands 
and deposits and prvperties in the States 
themselves, and not in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Furthermore, I exhibit to you the map 
prepared for the American Association 
of Port Authorities of the United States 
entitled ‘ Japs Relating to Reclaimed 


Tide and Submerged Lands,” and I hold 
it here before you, exhibiting the map 
in this book of maps entitled “Los An- 
geles-Long Beach Harbor” which is the 
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seventh map in the book. I call your 
attention to the portion thereof in red, 
poth in the Los Angeles-San Pedro area 
of the map and in the Long Beach area 
thereof, and you will note that much of 
Terminal Island and much of the inland 
harbor built and constructed by munici- 
pal funds of Long Beach and also the 
outer harbor improvements in the Long 
Beach end of the map are in red, indi- 
cating tidelands or refilled lands. 

This book of maps graphically por- 
trays that many of the great harbors 
of our Nation are vitally concerned in 
this proposed legislation because their 
harbor improvements, costing millions 
and millions and millions of dollars, are 
on tidelands or refilled in their respec- 
tive States. 

This book of maps is prepared by the 
American Association of Port Authori- 
ties because their harbor lands and har- 
bor installations are involved; not be- 
they have oil income from their tide- 
lands. For, gentlemen, most of the other 
great harbors of the Nation do not have 
oil income from tidelands within. their 
harbor boundaries—none at all; but my 
home city of Long Beach for years has 
received a great oil royalty income from 
the orderly leasing of its tidelands. The 
city of Long Beach was granted these 
tidelands by the State of California in 
good faith, and the State of California 
made that grant to the city of Long 
Beach for harbor, road, and recreation 
and park uses in good faith. 

One of the gentlemen mentioned that 
the suit that was filed in Santa Barbara 
County by the Department of Justice, 
was filed before this legislation was pro- 
posed. But, the gentleman is in error 
because the fact is, that the suit was not 
filed in California by the Department of 
Justice, claiming fee title to the land 
therein involved, until May 29, 1945, 
which date is more than 2 months after 
the resolutions were first filed in this 
Congress. 

Every State in the Nation has navi- 
gable waters, either coastal or inland 
waters, and the States are owners of 
these respective lands. Hence the threat 
of Attorney General Biddle’s suit now on 
file in California, is an open threat to the 
ownership of every State in the Union. 
And while it is true that California 
has 1,000 miles of coast line, and all 
of which is affected, there is only about 
15 miles of this coastline where oil 
wells presently exist. Oil is in reality a 
minor factor in this whole legislation, but 
I admit it is one of the larger factors in 
this legislation insofar as my con- 
gressional district in my native State is 
concerned. The total picture, gentle- 
men, involves in actual dollars worth in 
properties other than oil, far more valu- 
able assets than is the oil income or as- 
sets in California. For instance, Cali- 
fornia has six major harbors in which 
the public has already expended over 
$200,000,000; they have relied on the set- 
tled rule of State ownership to make this 
great investment. The estimated reve- 
hues from these harbors to the State 
and to the cities of California exceeds 
$10,000,000 annually, entirely apart and 
Separately from oil. It is important to 
realize that in practically every harbor 
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there is necessarily large areas of filled 
tidelands, but filling thereof does not 
affect the tideland thereof nor the nature 
thereof—they still remain and continue 
tidelands in the legal sense after they are 
filled and reclaimed. 

Also, the States in reliance upon their 
good-faith titles, have filled large areas 
and sold or leased them to private com- 
panies or to private citizens. Thus, as 
the gentlemen from San Francisco and 
from Oakland, Calif., have already stated, 
in their cities most of the improvement 
on their harbor frontage has been erected 
at the cost of great many millions of 
dollars on tidelands which have been 
sold to private citizens of the State who 
have relied in good faith on making their 
investments of many millions of dollars 
on these improved tidelands, on the title 
derived from the State or the munici- 
pality. In California, gentlemen, the 
municipalities derived their title to their 
tidelands for harbor, park, road, and 
other purposes from the State. The 
State of California admittedly reserved 
unto itself these tidelands, when it was 
admitted to the Union of States. But 
the claim of Attorney General Biddle in 
the suit recently filed, and the asserted 
claim by Secretary Ickes a few months 
ago made to me personally and to others, 
have resulted in clouding the title to all 
this publicly or privately owned and 
highly improved property. Therefore, 
unless this important question is 
promptly settled, postwar financing by 
municipalities, by people, by States, is 
definitely retarded. 

There are eight United States Supreme 
Court decisions pertaining to California 
tidelands specifically holding that these 
tidelands vested automatically in the 
State by virtue of the State sovereignty 
thereof. These cases are: 

Mumford v. Wardwell ((1867) , 6 Wall. 
(73 U.S.) 423, 435, 436); California, nav- 
igable waters and soil under same. 

Weber v. Board of Harbor Commis- 
Sioners ((1873), 18 Wall. (85 U. S.) 57, 
65, 66) ; California, shore of the sea, and 
of the arms of the sea. 

San Francisco v. LeRoy ((1891), 138 
U. S. 656, 670-672); California, tide- 
lands, San Fransico Bay. 

Knight v. U. S. Land Association 
((1891), 142 U. S. 161, 183, 201); Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco Bay. 

United States v. Mission Rock Co. 
((1903), 189 U. S. 391, 404); California, 
submerged as well as tidelands, San 
Francisco Bay. 

Borax Consolidated v. City of Los An- 
geles ((1935) , 296 U. S. 10, 15, 16); Cali- 
fornia, tidelands, San Pedro Bay. 

United States v. O’Donnell ((1938), 
303 U.S. 501, 519) ; California, San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Donnelly v. United Statés ((1913), 228 
U. S, 243) ; California, Klamath River. 

These cases are set out in the brief of 
the attorneys general in support of the 
joint resolutions which were heard by the 
Judiciary Committee of this Congress on 
pages 13, 14, and 15 thereof, and this 
great committee reported favorably this 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 225. 

No: only did the United States Govern- 
ment neither make nor allege any claim 
to these tidelands for over a hundred 
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years, but the Secretary of the Interior 
on December 22, 1933, wrote a letter 
which is set forth on pages 17 and 18 of 
the brief of the attorneys general here- 
tofore referred to, and part of which 
letter I quote as follows: 

As to the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over lands bordering on tidewater. 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held in the case of Hardin v. Jordan (140 U.S. 
371), as follows: 

“With regard to grants of the Government 
for lands bordering on tidewater, it has been 
distinctly settled that they only extend to 
high-water mark, and that the title to the 
shore and lands under water in front of 
lands so granted inures to the State within 
which they are situated, if a State has been 
organized and established there. Such title 
to the shore and lands under water is re- 
garded as incidental to the sovereignty of 
the State—a portion of the royalties be- 
longing thereto and held in trust for the 
public purposes of navigation and fishery— 
and cannot be retained or granted out to 
individuals by the United States.” 

The foregoing is a statement of the settled 
law, and therefore no rights can be granied 
to you either under the Leasing Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437). or under any 
other public-land law to the bed of the 
Pacific Ocean either within or without the 
3-mile limit. Title to the soil under the 
ocean within the 3-mile limit is in the 
State of California, and the land may not 
be appropriated except by authority of the 
fe, * *.-* 

Sincerely yours, 
Harowp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior 


Why, then, does the Secretary of the 
Interior now claim that there is legal 
ownership or right in these tidelands? 
Tidelands are not classified legally as 
public lands, for public lands are up- 
lands subject to appropriation, home- 
stead, or other rights under United 
State; land laws. No; the tidelands 
within the 3-mile limit for 100 years 
have been considered and admittedly the 
sovereign lands of the respective States. 
S-veral decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court have so held—see Pollard 
v. Hagan (3 How. —); Mann v. Tacoma 
(153 U. S. 273); and Hardin v. Jordan 
(140 U.S. 371). Therefore, the rule that 
tidelands and lands beneath navigable 
waters are sovereign lands applies with 
eq tal force to every State in the Union. 
Likewise, the ownership of the beds of 
navigable waters is a necessary incident 
of State sovereignuy over its tidelands. 
I do not mean by this to say that the 
United States has no constitutional 
rights within the 3-mile limit, because it 
does by virtue of constitutional right and 
power to regulate commerce within this 
limit; but this right gives the United 
States no title to the fee ownership of 
this land beneath the water within the 
3-mile limit. And because the United 
States has no right to ownership to the 
lands beneath the surface of the \.aters 
within the 3-mile limit, the United States 
has no right to the oil or other mineral 
deposits within this 3-mile limit of the 
States or under the navigable waters 
within the States. 

Also, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has many times said that the 
ownership of the tidelands within this 
limit of all States are on an equal foot- 
ing and basis, and these cases so decid- 
ing by the Supreme Court are found on 
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pages 13 and 14 of the brief of the At- 
torneys General that I have heretofore 
referred to. 

If it be argued that the United States 
Constitution reserves unto the Federal 
Government the right to wage war and 
to declare war, to provide and maintain 
a navy, and to raise and support armies, 
that fact is well known and cannot be 
denied by the very text of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States itself. But this 
constitutional and exclusive right and 
responsibility, I believe, does not allow 
the Federal Government to appropriate 
minerals or other deposits under the sur- 
face of the soil, beneath the surface of 
the tide waters of our States, unless the 
Federal Government compensates in a 
reasonable price the States or other 
owners of these mineral deposits or other 
deposits or other properties involved 
within the harbor areas or 3-mile coastal 
areas or navigable waters within our 
States. Furthermore, whatever consti- 
tutional right the Federal Government 
was expressly entitled to under the text 
of the Constitution originally, whatever 
constitutional right the Federal Govern- 
ment has been given by amendment 
thereof, the Federal Government still 
has that right. _And, gentlemen, it can- 
not be taken away, modified, enlarged, or 
lessened by any action of this Congress. 
The only process by which that consti- 
tutional right can be changed is by the 
processes provided in the Constitution 
itself for the changing thereof. 

The city of Long Beach voted $11,000,- 
000 of municipal bonds for the -initial 
development of the port of Long Beach. 
In addition to this, approximately $15,- 
000,000 in public funds of the city have 
been expended in development of the 
city’s harbor and the construction of 
public municipal port facilities. The 
development of the harbor is being car- 
ried on by the harbor department of the 
city in accordance with a master plan 
which calls for the ultimate expenditure 
for harbor improvements in the amount 
of approximately $52,000,000. 

The municipal wharves, docks, and 
other harbor facilities are served by all 
three of the transcontinental railroad 
systems—that is—the Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe system. 

In addition to the aforesaid harbor fa- 
cilities which are constructed, and which 
are to be constructed, upon city-owned 
reclaimed tide and submerged lands, the 
city owns approximately 6 miles of the 
finest public recreational beach and play- 
ground area situated along the entire 
ocean front of the city. Millions of dol- 
lars of public funds have been expended, 
and will be expended, in the development 
pursuant to the shore line master plan 
of the city in carrying out the ultimate 
development of these reclaimed tide and 
submerged lands for public park and rec- 
reational use. At present, under a con- 
tract with the Standard Dredging Co., 
a beach area several hundred yards wide 
is being reclaimed from the city’s tide 
and submerged lands in furtherance of 
the aforesaid park and beach develop- 
ment. 

The city has heretofore acquired over 
70 percent of the upland adjacent par- 
cels of land along its public beaches, and 


proposes in furtherance of the shore line 
master plan of development to acquire a 
balance of the upland parcels adjacent 
to its public beaches in order that the 
city will completely control and carry 
out the further development of its pub- 
lic beaches. 

The development of the city’s harbor 
and shore line public recreational and 
park facilities have been under way for a 
number of years, and at this date has 
progressed to a stage where the ultimate 
plan of development is foreseeable in the 
very near future. Furthermore, the city 
has millions of dollars in reserve for this 
development as well as adequate income 
and revenues available or to be available 
to insure the completion of its master 
plan of both its harbor and public beach 
areas. 

I respectfully call your attention to 
my remarks under date of Friday, Febru- 
ary 16, 1945, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, entitled “Federal Government To 
Claim Tide Lands and Submerged 
Lands.” I made these remarks after I 
had twice conferred .n this important 
subject with Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, and I admit that it appears to be 
the fact that I was the first Representa- 
tive to discover and also state the seri- 
ousness to this Congress, of the alleged 
claim by the distinguished Secretary. 

A distinguished Member of this House, 
a few minutes ago, asked me a question 
as to whether or not this bill we are now 
debating was an oil-company bill. I 
stated to him then, and I again state now, 
that the initiatory and all work I did as 
an author of one of the resolutions, and 
have also cone since March 16, 1945, had 
no connection, as far as I am concerned, 
directly or indirectly in any way with any 
oil company interest or effort. That my 
home city is vitally concerned with mat- 
ters other than just oil income involved 
is evidenced by fact of the great public 
interest in Long Beach and California 
demonstrated by the fact that our able 
city attorney of Long Beach flew to 
Washington yesterday to be personally 
present in the gallery at this debate and 
decision. No, the public has interests in 
this bill of greater value in actual dol- 
lars than just oil-valued dollars. 

Another Member of this House, not a 
lawyer, asked me as a lawyer why we 
are asking the Federal Government to 
quitclaim, if it was true that the States 
had all the claim to ownership and the 
Federal Government had no legal claim. 
Perhaps it is now appropriate for me to 
say to this House, as I did to him, that 
a quitclaim or disclaim does not admit 
any right or claim or ownership in the 
person or governmental unit from whom 
a quitclaim is being askec. But, a quit- 
claim is a legal fiction or phrase which 
is commonly used in such instances and 
cases, for the purpose of disclaiming or 
renouncing or releasing over a person’s 
signature any possibility of any claim; 
even though it is admitted that there is 
no valid claim either by the person ask- 
ing the quitclaim or the person executing 
it. So may I make it clear, that in ask- 
ing that this resolution be today unani- 
mously passed or because we ask this leg- 
islation, we do not admit that the Fed- 
eral Government has any valid claim. 
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We will merely once and for all settle an 
untimely and unfortunate controversy in 
favor of the established law of the lang. 

In closing, I sincerely urge that this 
bill be voted unanimously and that its 
progress be energized to the United States 
Senate; that it be enacted into law at 
the earliest possible date. This, gentle- 
men, will for once and all settle the con- 
troversy. This, gentlemen, will give se. 
curity where there is now insecurity to 
postwar expenditures. This, gentlemen, 
will be a just and sound step in legislative 
policy and objectives, ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California yields back 2 minutes. 

Mr.TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment the Committee on the Judiciary for 
bringing this bill up for consideration. 
It is a matter that has been in contro- 
versy since 1937. House Joint Resolution 
225 undoubtedly will clarify the atmos- 
phere and protect all of the States that 
have been previously involved and espe- 
cially the great State of California. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a subject that has been before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
for some years, and I believe it has been 
very carefully considered. 

The bill presents a very narrow legal 
question: Who owns title to the land be- 
ginning with the high-water mark and 
running out to the 3-mile limit? And 
who owns title to the land under the 
various navigable rivers throughout the 
country? In my opinion, the title be- 
longs to the States for two reasons: 
First, I believe by well-established prin- 
ciples of law the title is already settled 
in the States. In the second place, even 
if that were not true, I believe the Fed- 
eral Government and the State govern- 
ments have engaged in such a course of 
conduct for over 150 years as to make 
that position binding upon the courts 
that the title is in the States. 

Under international law, of course, it 
was held that no one owned the ocean. 
As modern nations grew and modern 
means of national defense grew with 
them, the rule was adopted that for 3 
miles off shore title to the ocean bed be- 
longed to the King, the sovereign. So, at 
the time of the Thirteen Colonies the 
King owned the land in question so far 
as the bed of the Atlantic Ocean was 
concerned. After the winning of the 
Revolutionary War, all the title the King 
had in those lands devolved upon the 
Thirteen Colonies. The Thirteen Col- 
onies then met and created a new govern- 
ment under the Constitution. They gave 
up to the new government certain things; 
they gave up, for example, to the Federal! 
Government the right to control naviga- 
tion; and if it should ever be necessary 
in the control of navigation to interfere 
with these oil wells, the Federal Govern- 
ment certainly would have that right. 
Everything not given up remains with 
the respective States. So the right, title, 
and interest belong to the States. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I take it the gentle- 
man believes, then, that the jurisdiction 
of the States is coextensive with the 
jurisdiction of the United States? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. No; not nec- 
essarily. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In area. I am speak- 
ing, for instance, of a state that borders 
on a lake or river. In general, wherever 
the Federal Government sets its bound- 
ary as far as the boundary is concerned 
that boundary exists likewise for the 
State. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. As I under- 
stand it, the Federal Government does 
not own any title to any of the tide lands 
in question, or title to the beds of naviga- 
ble rivers; it belongs entirely to the 
States, but the Federal Government has 
the right to control navigation on the 
waters in question. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I get tha‘ point. But 
the point I was thinking of was the geo- 
graphical boundary. For example, in the 
gentleman’s own State of Iowa, the geo- 
graphical boundary of the State of Iowa 
is some point in the Mississippi River. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HINSHAW. So far as the land 
under the river is concerned, all of the 
jurisdiction of the State extends to that 
boundary limit? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Yes. That is 
fixed in our Constitution. It was fixed 
in the Constitution when we came into 
the Union. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The Federal Govern- 
ment only has title to such land as has 
been granted or ceded to the Federal 
Government by the States through law- 
ful processes. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 
rect. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. Who owns the land con- 
sisting of an island within a navigable 
Stream, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. When you get 
into the question of who owns the beds 
of the various rivers of the country you 
need to consult the law of the particular 
State. In Iowa I believe the beds of 
navigable waters are up to the point 
where the river has been meandered, the 
property of the State. Beyond that title 
is in the owner of the land. What I am 
getting at is this: Whatever rights there 
may be as between the owner of the land 
and the States depends upon the law of 
the States. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I have read 
over the brief and I cannot see where 
very much time has been devoted to the 
question of title to the lands under the 
water of the Great Lakes. Did you go 
into that? 


That is cor- 


I yield to the 
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Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Yes. That 
was considered in the hearings and the 
same rule applies. 

Mr. REED of New York. It applies 
from the low or high watermark? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. The high 
watermark. 

Mr. REED of New York. The high 
watermark. That is something I would 
like to see in the record and I would like 
to have seen more of it in these briefs. 
If I may interrupt a little bit further, 
a very interesting question arises. So 
far as the Great Lakes are concerned 
there is the greatest degree of erosion 
along the shores of Lake Erie of any 
place in the country, or any other lake 
in the whole group. It is eating in all 
the time. It is eating away the high- 
way, it is eating away the land on which 
houses are located, great houses that 
have been built. It has eaten into that 
rock, it might be called a sedementary 
rock, almost a slate rock. It is just 
chewing that off constantly. The result 
is that the surveys of farm lands which 
start with the lake are constantly being 
moved back. I remember one place on 
our farm where there were eight rows 
of apple trees. They are all gone now. 
It is right up to the highway. It is a 
big problem .and that is why I think it 
should have been gone into very thor- 
oughly. I am for this bill, however. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Yes; I appre- 
ciate the statement of the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a second reason 
why I am convinced that title is in the 
States. Many times in the past indivi- 
duals have made application to the Fed- 
eral Government for permission to build 
a wharf, dock, or something of that char- 
acter on these lands in question and the 
Federal Government said it had no title 
and has referred the applicant to the 
State. On the other hand, the various 
States have given permission and have in 
effect transferred title to these appli- 
cants. Where two sovereigns have acted 
as though a certain line were the bound- 
ary, the courts will take them af their 
word and enforce that. I think that 
would be a conclusive answer to any claim 
being made that the Federal Government 
has title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. TOLAN. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that is reinforced by 
condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the Federal Government. For instance, 
out on submerged lands in California 
they put up a $40,000,000 naval supply 
depot. Their complaint was predicated 
upon the proposition that the State of 
California owned that land and it was 
so alleged in the complaint. There are 
thousands of those instances on both 
coasts, the Great Lakes, and along the 
Gulf where they assert title is in the 
State. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 
tirely correct. 


That is en- 
There are many in- 


stances where the Federal Government 
has taken title to this land in question 
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either by condemnation or by transfer 
from a State or by transfer from a 
grantee of the State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hate}. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, since I 
was one of the Members who introduced 
one of these resolutions, I feel bound to 
say a few words about it, although I 
think I shall probably not add very much 
to what has already been said. My State 
has a very definite interest in this mat- 
ter. We have in the State of Maine, I 
regret to say, no submerged oil lands, 
nor do we make the imperial claims to 
submerged lands that are made by the 
imperial State of Texas. But we do 
have in the State of Maine a very heavily 
indented coast line. We have very large 
areas of land between the fauces terrae, 
and if the submerged lands under our 
bays and between the points of land are 
not owned by the State, it will throw 
into confusion a great many titles. 
Many of our coastwise cities have been 
built upon reclaimed land; lands that 
were formerly submerged. Many piers 
and recreational facilities extend out over 
these submerged lands, and every year 
the selectmen of our coastwise-towns in 
Maine grant rights for the erection of fish 
piers and other structures on these sub- 
merged lands. If the title to these lands 
is not in the State, great confusion would 
arise. I think nothing could be more im- 
pressive than the hearings on these reso- 
’-tions. There is a very expensive col- 
lection of authorities contained in the 
hearings. The authcrities. are substan- 
tially all one way, not only the old Eng- 
lish: cases, but the American authorities, 
both in the State and Federal courts. 
Litigation is now pending with respect to 
the title to submerged lands which was 
instituted by the former Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. There is no 
reason to suppose that if this litigation is 
prosecuted to a conclusion the courts 
would not follow the precedents that have 
been laid down. But as there seems to be 
no necessity for subjecting litigants to the 
expense and uncertainties of litigation, 
and since the whole matter can be set- 
tled here, I think this legislation is en- 
tirely appropriate. I hope that it will 
pass by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. This 
legislation is in the nature of a proceed- 
ing that we sometimes have in courts to 
quiet title to land, as I understand. 

Mr. HALE. Precisely. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. It is a 
declaration of policy on the part of the 
Congress applicable to all States so that 
there shall be no question raised with 
reference to where these titles in sub- 
merged lands are. As the gentleman has 
well said, this will prevent multiplicity of 
suits and litigation in the determination 
of titles. 

Mr. HALE. I think the gentleman’s 
statement is entirely correct, and I thank 
him. 
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Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I find a rather 
unique coincidence in the rise of Ed 
Pauley in the Democratic Party and the 
removal of Mr. Biddle and the naming of 
Mr. Clark. I am wondering if the Re- 
publican Members have made appropriate 
arrangements for their share of any 
campaign funds that may arise out of 
the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. HALE. I am unable to give any 
authoritative answer to that question. I 
doubt if the gentleman can. 

Mr. LaAFOLLETTE. I will be very dis- 
appointed if we do not get some. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California |[Mr. McDonovucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is fine for the committee to bring 
this resolution to the floor for passage, to 
settle a question that has been very ir- 
ritating and agitating for a number of 
years. I certainly support its passage 
because of the effect it will have on the 
tide lands in my State and the county 
that I am here to represent, especially 
because the Los Angeles and Long Beach 
Harbor area is largely submerged land 
reclaimed and put into useful operation 
for harbor facilities. 

. The claim that oil is the one thing we 
are seeking is very definitely unfounded 
and unfair, but it seems to be a popular 
issue that the opponents of this resolu- 
tion might use effectively. 

I think the conclusions of the com- 
mittee are the most positive evidence of 
the necessity of its passage. Let me 
read them: 

The enactment of the proposed legislation 
will not divest the United States of any 
property right to which it has any legitimate 
claim, or of any land in which it has any 
legal interest. 


There is nothing lost insofar as the 
United States is concerned, therefore, by 
the passage of this joint resolution? 

The question whether the agitation over 
long-recognized State titles should be set at 
rest in the manner proposed is a question 
of congressional policy. 


That is correct, because here is the 
place we should settle legal difficulties 
we have had, in the various coastal States, 
especially. Of course, this also will be 
beneficial to the States not only along 
the coast but along the great riverways 
and other waterways of the United 
States. 

This legislation is necessary to remove the 
cloud which has been cast upon the titles 
of enormously valuable lands throughout 
the United States and to prevent the similar 
clouding of these titles in the future. 


We have had unending litigation in the 
State of California on account of ihis 
very thing not having been settled. 
Therefore, I urge that this resolution be 
unanimously passed by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the joint resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, in recognition of the 
title in the several States since July 4, 1776, 
or since their formation and admission to 
the Union, the United States of America 


hereby renounces and disclaims any right, 
title, interest, or claim in and to all lands 
beneath tidewaters and all lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
each of the respective States; and in further 
recognition of such sovereign title in the 
several States since July 4, 1776, or since 
their formation and admission to the Union, 
the United States of America hereby re- 
leases, remises, and quitclaims all right, title, 
interest, claim, or demand of the United 
States of America in and to all lands be- 
neath tidewaters, and all lands beneath nav- 
igable waters within the boundaries of each 
of the respective States, unto each of such 
States and unto the respective grantees or 
successors in interest thereof, and unto the 
respective present lawful owners of such 
lands of which title has been confirmed by 
official action of the United States of Amer- 
ica; excepting therefrom such lands beneath 
tidewaters and such lands beneath navigable 
waters as have been lawfully acquired by the 
United States of America by a clear and 
complete title from any State, its grantees, 
or successors in interest, by cession, grant, 
quitclaim, or condemnation, or from any 
other owner or owners thereof by conveyance 
or by condemnation, providing such owner 
or owners had lawfully acquired the right, 
title, or interest of any such State; and ex- 
cepting therefrom such lands beneath tide- 
waters and such lands beneath navigable 
waters, if any, as are held by the United 
States in trust for the benefit of any tribe, 
band, or group of Indians or. for individual 
Indians; retaining, however, to the United 
States of America its present powers of regu- 
lation and control for the purposes of com- 
merce, navigation, and the national defense. 

As used in this joint resolution. the phrase 
“lands beneath tidewaters” shall include (1) 
all lands permanently or periodically cov- 
ered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide and oceanward 
to a line three geographical] miles distant 
from the coast line and to the boundary 
line of each respective State where in any 
case such boundary line extends oceanward 
beyond three geographical miles, and (2) all 
lands formerly beneath tidewaters, as herein 
defined, which have been filled or reclaimed; 
the phrase “lands beneath navigable waters” 
shall include (1) al’ other lands covered by 
waters which are navigable under the laws 
of the United States, and (2) all lands for- 
merly beneath navigable waters, as herein 


-definegl, which have been filled or reclaimed. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lewis: 

In line 3, page 1, after the word “title”, 
insert “and interest.” 

In line 3, page 1, after the word “States’’, 
insert “, and in others as hereinafter men- 
tioned.” 

In line 6, page 1, after the word “claim”, 
insert “, except as hereafter excepted and 
retained.” 

Line 1, page 2, after the word “such”, in- 
sert “titles and interests.” 

Strike out of line 1, page 2, the words 
“sovereign title in the”, and strike out all 
of line 2, page 2. 

Strike out of line 3, page 2, the words 
“and admission to the Union.” 

In line 8, page 2, after the second word 
“States”, insert “or the persons lawfully en- 
titled thereto under the law as established 
by the decisions of the courts of such State.” 

In line 15, page 2, after the word “State”, 
insert “or from any person in whom title had 
vested under the decisions of the courts of 
such State, or their respective.” 

In line 15, page 2, strike out the following: 
“| its.” 

Insert in line 22, page 2, after the word 
“waters”, the following: “, and such inter- 
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ests therein, as the United States is lawfully 
entitled to under the law as established p 
the decisions of the courts of the State in 
which the land is situated, or.” 

In line 22, page 2, strike out the first com. 
ma and the words “if any.” 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, it was the 
belief of the Committee on the Judiciary 
when the bill was reported out that the 
interests of all who have property were 
protected. That is shown in the state. 
ment on page 1 of the committee report. 
May I say right here parenthetically that 
I am for the bill wholeheartedly? I am 
offering this amendment merely to effect 
the purposes which the committee had in 
mind in reporting the bill. I was deeply 
outraged by the knowledge that the At- 
torney General of the United States had 
seen fit to question the established law 
of the United States for more than 100 
years with respect to these submerged 
lands. I am offering this amendment 
merely for the purpose of correcting the 
bill and making it certain and sure that 


these lands and titles thereto are pro-. 


tected. 

The language in the committee report 
to which I have referred reads as fol- 
lows: 


The release and quitclaim run to (1) each 
of the respective States; (2) the grantees or 
successors in interest of-each State (which 
includes all those who have acquired title 
by operation of State law). 


A question has been raised whether 
those who now hold title under the es- 
tablished legal rules in the States in 
which their property is located are, in a 
legal sense, successors in interest of the 
State. Obviously, titles so held should 
be protecced by this legislation. The 
amendment, therefore, simply adds lan- 
guage which makes it perfectly clear 
that the quitclaim runs not only to the 
States and those who are Successors in 
interest, in the technical sense of the 
word “successors” but also to the States 
and all those who may have become own- 
ers of lands by operation of State law, 
as established by the decisions of the re- 
spective State courts. 

This is what was intended by the bill 
but it is important to the States and to 
their citizens 1nd to the United States as 
well, that this may be made perfectly 
clear. The amendment which I am pro- 
posing for this purpose har been reviewed 
by quite a number of the members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and, as 
far as I know, not one of them has ex- 
pressed opposition to the amendment. 

The language, as I have said, is merely 
clarifying language that makes it per- 
fectly clear that under the laws of the 
respective States the ownership remains 
in the people who now hold title. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. No doubt the gentle- 
man’s amendment is very proper and 1 
expect to support it because I expect to 
support the bill, but I wish the gentle- 
man would give me an example, if he has 
time, of just what his amendment does. 

Mr. LEWIS. In some of the States the 
titles were acquired by private citizens 
previous to the admission of the State 
to the Union. For instance, in our own 
State of Ohio, titles to our lands were 
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quitclaim to ns 
because the State never was in the chain 


of title. That is true, I think, in perhaps. 
every State constituting the Northwest 
Territory. 

Mr. JENKINS. Let us take the Ohio 
River. For instance, we who live on the 
Ohio River—and the gentleman’s district 
abuts the Ohio River for 100 miles—were 
always given to and it is the 
law, that the States south of the river 
own the bottom of the river. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is right. 

Mr. JENKINS. To the low-water 
mark on the Ohio side? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. JENKINS. But, of course, the 


Mr. JENKINS. Neither Kentucky nor 
West Virginia would have any right to 
put any obstacle in the river, like build- 
ing a bridge, without having the author- 
ity of the Federal Government. But the 
title belonged to the State of Kentucky 
and the State of West Virginia because 
the ordinance of 1887 provided that the 
land ceded was north of the Ohio River. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is true. 

Mr. JENKINS. As I take it, this law 
will apply more to the counties on the 
Ohio side of the river and the lakes? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. What effect will this 
have on the land under the Ohio River? 

Mr. LEWIS. Nothing; except that it 
simply confirms title where the title was 
before this legislation was passed. But 
the amendment is for the purpose of 
making clear that these titles remain as 
the courts of the various States have 
always held them to be. Therefore, it 
seems to me important that the language 
be amended in this bill so as to effectuate 
that purpose, and make it perfectly clear 
that where a State never was in the chain 
of title the ownership should, neverthe- 
less, be confirmed as if, now stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. As I understand, this 
whole program has been given some ac- 
celeration by reason of the fact that oil 
may be present off the Pacific coast. 

Mr. LEWIS. Off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JENKINS. Suppose oil or some 
other commodity of value should be dis- 
covered under the Ohio River; up to now 
we would assume that the States of Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia would control 
that activity. Would the passage of this 
bill have any effect on that? 

Mr. LEWIS. It would have absolutely 
no effect on that title at all, because it 
simply confirms that title in the States 
that now have it. This does not disturb 
any title, this merely makes it clear that 
the Federal Government shall not now, 
over a hundred years after the forma- 
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tion of the Union, for the first time as- 
sert title to lands it has never claimed 
before and that historically do not be- 
long to the Federal Government. 

Mr. JENKINS. Very well, what ef- 
fect would it have then on submerged 
lands off the coast of California, for in- 
stance? 

Mr. LEWIS. It simply confirms what 
has always been the law, that is, that the 
boundaries of the State where they are 
along the seashore run out to the 3-mile 
limit, which is the limit generally recog- 
nized under international law, and that 
those lands are lands of the States and 
not of the Federal Government. 

Mr. JENKINS. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman, then, suppose the Federal Gov- 
ernment controls the river as we agree 
the Federal Government controls the 
waters of the Ohio River, and it controls 
the approaches on either side; a man who 
owns land along the Ohio River cannot 
plant certain vegetation or cut the trees 
off if it is going to endanger navigation 
or cause any undue erosion. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is righit. 

Mr. JENKINS. Suppose it should 
come to pass now that the State of Ken- 
tucky or the State of West Virginia 
should take something from the bed of 
the river that would any way infringe or 
impose upon or endanger those bridges 
or abutments, would this law change 
that title in any way? 

Po LEWIS. It would change none 
it. 

Mr. JENKINS. 
at all? 

Mr. LEWIS. It does not change the 
title at all. It simply reasserts the title 
=o States that the States have always 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I want to be 
sure I understand this amendment. 
Take this illustration from my own State: 
Here is a man who has bought a farm 
from the Federal Government in Iowa 
bordering the upper reaches of the Cedar 
River. 

Mr. LEWIS. Is that a navigable river? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. No; it is on 
the part thatis not navigable. The State 
has recognized that the man owning 
that land owns the bed of the river. The 
purpose of the gentleman’s amendment, 
as I understand, is to make it clear that 
that man’s title is quieted even though 
Iowa was never in the chain of title. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LEWIS. That is right, that is it 
exactly; and that situation obtains in 
many places in this country. Under the 
language of the bill as it was introduced 
and reported out of the committee that 
eontingency was not envisioned, and we 
did not discover until later that there 
was that “blind spot” in the bill. It is 
simply to take care of that blind spot 
an. to be sure that the title of existing 
owners is made entirely clear by this bill 
that. this amendment is offered. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I understand the 
amendment the gentleman has offered 
it is to clarify the matter and place the 


It does not change it 
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title in an individual if the individual 
acquired title before the State became 
one of the sovereign States of the Union. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And where the title 
vested in the State itself then the gentle- 
man’s amendment would not in any way 
interfere with the bill as originally 
drawn. 

Mr. LEWIS. It does not affect that 
at all; it simply confirms existing titles 
as they now are and covers that blind 
spot in the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In the gen- 
tleman’s State does the title and the 
surveyors’ calls in a nonnavigable stream 
run to the middle of the stream? 

Mr. LEWIS. It does. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Do not your 
patents also run to the middle of the 
streams? 

Mr. LEWIS. They do. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In your non- 
navigable streams? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I will take that back. 
I answered too quickly on the question; 
I do not know. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
think they do. 

Mr. LEWIS. I cannot say as to that, 
whether patents from the Federal Gov- 
ernment run to the middle of the stream 
or whether they run to the shore, but 
under the State law of Ohio the riparian 
cwner, the o'-¢« who owns the shore, 
owns to the middle of the stream. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentieman’s 
time be extended for two additional 
minutes 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question, in view of the 
fact that a very large part of the shore 
line of the United States was at one 
time under the jurisdiction of Spain. 
That land begins south of the State of 
Georgia and runs clear around Florida 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and likewise the 
entire west coast of the United States. 
There were certain Spanish grants made 
along those shores to persoms in very 
large acreages which were not recog- 
nized when the lands were taken over 
by the United States. Controversies 
have arisen in the courts of the variors 
States in the United States concerning 
these old Spanish grants. Would the 
gentleman’s amendment in anywise con- 
firm any of those grants that have been 
disallowed? 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, no; not for a min- 
ute. It does not change the title to 
any land. It simply recognizes existing 
titles and would not recognize those old 
Spanish grants that the courts have re- 
fused te uphold. It simply makes it 


I do not 


certain and plain that the laws of the 
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several States and the decisions of the 
State courts shall govern. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I just wanted to 
make certain of that fact because, of 
course, there are a lot of people in the 
United States who are extracting money 
from the pockets of unsuspecting people 
by going around and getting them to sub- 
scribe to funds to protect some ancient 
Spanish grant that has long since been 
disapproved or that has never been rec- 
ognized. I hope there is no intention 
either in the bill or in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman to give title 
or to pass on the legality of any of those 
ancient grants. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; not in the slightest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to: the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I should make a 
statement to the members of the com- 
mittee with reference to this matter. 
The bill as it was read to you was exam- 
ined by a great many people, including, 
I assume, since they signed the brief, the 
attorneys general of 46 States. This 
amendment was suggested to individual 
members of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary day before yesterday for the first 
time. 

We were not able to get the Committee 
on the Judiciary together in order to 
consider these amendments offered now 
by the able and popular Member the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lewis]. Con- 
ditions obtained which made that im- 
possible. 

From a casual examination of the 
amendment, to be candid, I cannot ap- 
preciate its necessity, assuming its pur- 
pose is to effectuate what has just been 
stated by my distinguished colleague who 
just spoke, a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Let us see where we are. This state- 

ment I think is true everywhere; that is, 
that nonnavigable lands are included in 
the land titles and in the deeds as a part 
of the land. Where the stream borders 
a farm, the title usually goes to the mid- 
dle of the stream; in other words, there 
is no public land in nonnavigable 
streams. That would make this amend- 
ment apply only to navigable waters. 
This is the language, and I think it is im- 
portant that we understand its meaning 
before voting on the amendment. This 
is the effective part of the bill: 
* That, in recognition of the title in the 
several States since July 4, 1776, or since 
their formation and admission to the Union, 
the United States of America hereby re- 
nounces and disclaims any right, title, in- 
terest, or claim in and to all lands beneath 
tidewaters and all lands beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of each of the 
respective States. 


When that renunciation is made then 
the Federal Government has no title re- 
served to itself. Again I read: 


The United States of America hereby re- 
nounces and disclaims any right, title, in- 
terest, or claim in and to all lands beneath 
tidewaters and all lands beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of each of the 
respeciive States. 
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That same thing is in effect repeated 
on page 2: 

The United States of America hereby re- 
leases, remises, and quitclaims all right, title, 
interest, claim, or demand of the United 
States of America in and to all lands beneath 
tidewaters, and all lands beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of each of 
the respective States, unto each of such 
States and unto the respective grantees or 
successors in interest thereof. 


I think the Committee on the Judiciary 
should have an opportunity thoroughly 
to examine the proposed amendment. 
Why not present the matter to the Sen- 
ate, and if there is a sound basis for it, 
there would not be any difficulty at all in 
having it put in the bill in the Senate? 
The House would agree if the amend- 
ment is sound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the requést of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There would 
not be any difficulty in having the House 
agree to it if the Senate puts it in. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentleman state 
to the House whether he sees in any re- 
spect whatsoever that this amendment 
would weaken the bill? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have not 
examined the language sufficiently to 
express an opinion about it. I cannot 
see any need for this language in the 
bill, but there might be. Upon examina- 
tion I might be convinced of the need 
and the Committee on the Judiciary 
might be convinced of the need, but there 
are too many words contained in this 
amendment to be offered to this impor- 
tant bill that has so long been con- 
sidered, and only offered on 1 or 2 days’ 
notice. I am trying to protect the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in its absence 
properly to consider items of legislation 
with regard to which it has responsi- 
bility. , 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Is it not 


true that amendments offered on the 
floor, and not given careful committee 


consideration, from the gentleman’s long’ 


experience, sometimes have a different 
effect than intended at the time the 
amendment was offered? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
think it is good legislation. That is 
what I think about it. I regret to have 
to make this statement in view of the 
study that the distinguished gentleman 
who offered the amendment has made of 
the matter. I do not think it is good 
legislation. I do not think this bill 
ought to be amended as proposed. If the 
amendment is needed, the Senate would 
certainly put it in and the House would 
certainly agree to it. If this were the 
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only opportunity to consider this pro. 
posed amendment, I would hesitate to 
ask for this consideration, in effect, be 
postponed here. If the Senate agrees 
the House would then have a chance 
through its committee to give the usual 
consideration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
both in opposition to and in favor of the ~ 
resolution. I am strongly in favor of 
this legislation at this time, but I cannot 
say that I favor the principle involved in 
legislation of this kind. However, the 
conditions of the times have brought 
about a circumstance which I think 
makes it necessary to pass this legisla- 
tion, and I support it. 

I have listened attentively to the 
amendment offered by our colleague 
from Ohio. To be frank with you, I can- 
not see from my limited consideration of 
it that it adds to or takes away anything 
from the joint resolution with this possi- 
ble exception, that in the passage of Fed- 
eral laws or even local or State laws it is 
always good policy to leave out useless 
words. Sometimes verbiage not in- 
tended in the law later gets us into deep 
water. As the Chairman has so appro- 
priately said, verbiage in amendments 
should have more consideration than we 
are able to give it at this time. 

I listened attentively to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio, and I believe 
the fundamental principle of law, taken 
with the resolution as prepared, cures 
every anticipated defect that might arise 
in this State without the use of the 
amendment. I join with the Chairman 
in hoping the gentleman will withdraw 
his amendment. If he decides to offer 
it in the Senate when this resolution goes 
there, there will then be ample time and 
opportunity to consider it and discuss it 
from all angles. 

The specific cases presented by the 
gentleman from Ohio and by his col- 
league from Ohio questioning him con- 
vince me that the fundamental principle 
of law everywhere, even in the State of 
Ohio, together with the passage of this 
resolution as presented to us, will pro- 
tect titles of long standing to the lands 
they describe. 

I say in closing, as I did in the begin- 
ning, I do not think the language in the 
amendment either adds to or takes away 
from the resolution, but it might do it. 
It is always dangerous to put in a lot of 
useless words unless they cover a visible 
defect in the bill. I believe it would be 
better to eliminate the amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
certain provisions of this bill with the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, because I think it is very impor- 
tant in view of his own remarks. As I 
read the language in the various places 
on page 2 of the bill, it refers almost ex- 
clusively to those who are successors in 
interest to a State or the interest of the 
State. Of course, it is quite true that in 
the State of Texas, from which the dis- 
tinguisr.ed gentleman comes, as well as 
in other States; and in practically all of 
the States, except perhaps the Original 
Thirteen Colonies, there were prior own- 
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ers and prior occupants of the property 
whose titles have been recognized by the 
States when formed. I do not see any- 
thing in the bill at the present time that 
would confirm those titles, because, as 
the gentleman from Ohio has said, the 
States never entered into the chain of 
title and consequently had no right, title, 
or interest in the land at the time the 
States became a part of the United 
States. Will the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee in the Judiciary (Mr. Sumvers], 
explain to the Committee why it was that 
lands in which the States had no interest 
or position in the chain of title were left 
out of the bill? 

On page 2 of the bill there are several 
places in which the confirmation of title 
is through a State. In other words, if 
the State made a grant to some individ- 
ual, then, of course, the title would be 
approved. But in each case, as I read 
the language, there is no mention what- 
ever of the titles which existed prior to 
the time the State was formed and be- 
came a part of the Union. In the gentle- 
man’s own State, for example, the State 
of Texas, there are a great many waters, 
both tidewaters and navigable waters, in 
which the right, title, and interest was 
held by some individual prior to the time 
that the State of Texas became a part 
of the United States. 

On page 2 of the bill, line 17, the lan- 
guage, for example, reads as follows: 

Or from any other owner or owners thereof 
by conveyance or by condemnation providing 
such owner or owners have lawfully acquired 
the right, title, or interest of any such State. 


Of course, they might have had a right, 
title, or interest prior to the time a State 
became a State. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I say, 
so far as my own State is concerned, to 
which I believe the gentleman is making 
reference, that we acquired title in my 
own State by conquest. We won it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I merely mentioned 
the gentleman’s State as one of those 
States which came into the United States 
after 1776. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We came 
into the Union as an independent na- 
tion, as the gentleman recalls. 

With regard to the Thirteen Original 
Colonies, they acquired these titles which 
are now being considered from the 
Crown when they acquired their inde- 
pendence, These lands belonged to the 
Crown and when they acquired their 
independence they acquired title through 
the Crown. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would say that 
would be acquiring title to the lands by 
conquest from the Crown just as well as 
in the case of the State of Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. With refer- 
ence to the States which were carved out 
of the Territories, they have been held 
to have come into the United States with 
title to the land, which includes title to 
those submerged lands and navigable 
rivers which the Thirteen Original Colo- 
nies had. Therefore, they all stand on 
the same footing. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct, but 
in those cases in which the land was 
owned and occupied prior to the time 
that the States became a part of the 
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Union, those titles may have been grant- 
ed, for instance, by the Colony of Con- 
necticut when it owned what was called 
“The Western Reserve”; or it might have 
been owned by the State of Virginia 
which at one time claimed everything as 
far as the horizon—and, of course, that 
meant the west coast, and so forth. 
What I am trying to get at is that no one 
knows exactly where those titles may 
rest. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think we 
do know where they rest. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, HANCOCK. I think the question 
the gentleman has in mind is settled by 
lines 10, 11, and 12 on page 2, where the 
title to lands is confirmed in respect to 
the present lawful owners of such lands 
of which title has been confirmed by 
official action of the United States of 
America. That in turn would be gov- 
erned by the organic act which an- 
nexed the State of California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What do you mean in 
the bill by the words “by official action 
of the United States of America’? Do 
you mean by patent granted by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, or by an act of the 
United States pursuant to a statute, or 
something else? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Very likely.by the act 
which admitted California to the Union; 
but you certainly cannot claim title to 
lands that are not lawful either by act of 
the United States or the individual 
States. They are both taken care of. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Suppose the Secre- 
tary of the Interior granted a patent to 
some individual on land which is now 
claimed by the State. Under this bill 
would that legalize the patent? 

Mr. HANCOCK. It would legalize 
patents under the Homestead Act; but 
that is an entirely different proposition. 
Those lands belong to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We are talking about sub- 
merged lands. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is exactly what 
Iam talking about. The right may have 
been granted to someone to dig a gold 
mine under navigable waters, for 
example. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think if the gentle- 
man will look into the organization of 
statehood, and the annexation of the 
States in the Union, you will find that in 
each and every instance those titles are 
taken care of. In the organization of the 
Republic of Texas those titles were vali- 
dated. Then again, when they organ- 
ized into statehood, again by authority 
of the State, those titles were all 
validated. I think if the gentleman will 
look into the situation in California he 
will find the same conditions existing, 
that California validated all such. It 
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would have to, even by implication if not 
by express action. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I shall vote for the 
Lewis amendment and for the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 


red. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Cazlifornia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
five words. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary a ques- 
tion or two along the line discussed by 
my colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HtnsHAw]. California came 
into the United States by virtue of a 
treaty with Mexico called the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. In that treaty the 
rights of owners of property, as they 
were held under the Mexican law, were 
confirmed. 

Por instance, the city of Stockton, 
where I live, was a part of a 48,000-acre 
grant from Mexico to a man by the name 
of Weber. The title to land under the 
navigable streams was held by the pri- 
vate owners adjacent to the navigable 
stream under the Mexican law of that 
time. The land under the navigable 
streams outside of those grants, on the 
Sacramento River and the San Joaquin 
River, is held in fee by the State of 
California. My question is, Will this law 
in any way affect the titles of private 
owners at that time that were confirmed 
by the treaty between the United States 
and Mexico that made California a part 
of the United States? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I may say 
to the gentleman that very good lawyers 
from California have examined this bill 
very carefully and they do not seem to 
have any apprehension about a disturbed 
condition obtaining there after this bill 
is passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, I 
did not think this bill would disturb those 
titles, but I have not examined the ques- 
tion for a long time. However, where I 
live, we have recognized, within the past 
year, the title of private owners under 
navigable streams of our rivers, because 
their titles came under the provisions of 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo from a 
Mexican landowner in the beginning. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I might ask 
the gentleman this question: The Span- 
ish land grants in California have been 
respected in your whole history, have 
they not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This would 
not disturb it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
well. : 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. The amendment I have 
just offered I believe will answer the gen- 
tleman’s question and clear up any pos- 
sibility of doubt in the mind of anyone, 
that the title is confirmed now by this 
act of the Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 


Very 


There 


was not any doubt in my mind, but we 
were talking about it and I wanted the 
assurance of the chairman of this com- 
mittee that these titles which we have 
respected for almost a century would 
continue to be respected. I am willing 
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to take the chairman’s word for it that 
they will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, what we are undertak- 
ing to do here is to quiet forever the title 
of every State to submerged lands within 
its boundaries and the title of every city 
or every subdivision of a State and of 
every corporation, firm or individual who 
has acquired title to these submerged 
lands within the respective States. 

The language in this amendment might 
not be necessary, but it certainly does 
not impair the title of any State or any 
subdivision of a State or of any indi- 
vidual in a State. In other words, it just 
undertakes to make doubly sure what we 
are undertaking to do here. 

It is said that on one occasion a work- 
man came to Abraham Lincoln and told 
him that Mrs. Lincoln had ordered him 
to cut down the only shade tree in the 
yard of his home in Springfield, Ill. Mr. 
Lincoln asked: 

“Did Mrs. Lincoln tell you to cut down 
that tree?” 

“Yes,” the fellow said, “she did.” 

“Well,” Lincoln said, “for God’s sake! 
Go back and not only cut the tree down, 
but dig up all the roots.” ; 

Let us just dig up all the roots of a 
possible controversy and, as suggested 
here, if this amendment is necessary let 
us adopt it. I never like to pass the 
buck. When you start to do a job, do the 
job. Let us just dig up all the roots and 
fix it so the Federal Government, through 
some bureaucrat in Washington, can- 
not go snooping around in some of the 
States harassing the States, the cities, 
the counties, the individuals there who 
are going along in the possession and 
enjoyment and ownership of submerged 
lands that once belonged to the State. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. The Lewis amend- 
ment, as I understand, does not do any- 
thing but strengthen the bill. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It just strengthens 
the purposes of this bill. When you un- 
dertake to get rid of possible litigation 
cut it out by the roots so that the owners 
of these lands may have peace from now 
on. Let us so write this bill as to make 
it, as they say down in my country, 
“mule-high, bull-strong, and pig-tight.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Sumners of 
Texas) there were—ayes, 45, noes, 36. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hopss: On page 
8, line 2, after the word “defense”, change 
the period to a comma and insert the fol- 
lowing: “Which powers (as well as the right 
to conserve and appropriate for any consti- 
tutional purpose any mineral deposit, in- 
cluding petroleum, in any submerged land 
within the Territorial waters of the United 
States of America) are hereby claimed, as- 
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serted, and recognized as paramount powers 
of sovereignty of the United States of Amer- 
ica for such purposes.” 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, as I in- 
dicated in the debate on the rule, I wish 
everyone would have at his fingertips the 
latest case on this subject decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
namely, United States v. Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. (299 U. S., p. 304), from which I 
quoted in my remarks. 

As I stated before, 156,000 barrels of 
oil a day have been abstracted from Cali- 
fornia petroleum deposits in the floor of 
the Pacific Ocean, or, at least, they were 
until Japan got all she needed to make 
war, then did so. 

We should protect this Nation’s oil sup- 
ply. No other nation was as good a right 
to that. No question of title is involved. 
But the right of the Nation is dormant 
until asserted and Congress is the agent 
that can do it and should do it. That is 
the whole purpose of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, whether or not there 
is a single person in this Congress who 
votes with me on this makes little or no 
difference, but you cannot read Gilman 
against Philadelphia, nor the other cases 
cited in my brief, and come to any other 
conclusion than that which is asserted in 
Pollard against Hagen, which is the su- 
preme law of the land with regard to this 
matter, and although the title in the sub- 
merged lands that we are talking about 
in this bill belongs to the State, it is sub- 
ordinate to the paramount right, not 
title, of the United States for the four 
constitutional powers—including the 
power to build and maintain armies and 
navies—to utilize so much of the contents 
of those lands as may be necessary in the 
execution of those constitutional powers. 

Vote as you please. You undoubtedly 
have the votes, but you have no right 
to shut your eyes, as I see it, to this 
plain duty which the Congress ought to 
perform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairmar, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Iam so happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. If I understand, a 
person who has title to land, or the State 
if it has title to land, owns all of the 
minerals under it as well as a full and 
complete complement of title; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. HOBBS. Under the old doctrine 
of ownership of realty extending from 
hell to heaven you may so argue if you 
overlock or deny the well-recognized ex- 
ception which I pointed out that such 
ownership of submerged lands by a State 
is absolutely subject to the paramount 
right of the Nation to exercise its con- 
stitutional powers. That has been held 
not once but 40 times by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that is 
the law. 
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Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman 
will admit that if the title to the oi) or 
the other deposits might be included un- 
der his amendment, you cannot, by this 
sort of an amendment, deprive the State 
of its title in those minerals without 
compensation or by the enactment of the 
amendment which the gentleman pro. 
poses. 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not agree with the 
gentleman, as much as I esteem his abil- 
ity. 

Mr.GEARHART. How about the con. 
stitutional provision providing for the 
taking of property by eminent domain 
requiring compensation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. I am going to let the 
Supreme Court answer that. I am read- 
ing from the case of Pollard’s Lessee 
against Hagan: 

This right of eminent domain over the 
shores and the soils under the navigable 
waters, for all municipal purposes, belongs 
exclusively to the States within their respec- 
tive territorial jurisdictions, and they, and 
they only, have the constitutional power to 
exercise it. To give to the United States the 
right to transfer to a citizen the title to the 
shores and the soils under the navigable 
waters, would be placing in their hands a 
weapon which might be wielded greatly to 
the injury of State sovereignty, and deprive 
the States of the power to exercise a numer- 
ous and important class of police powers. 
But itn the hands of the States this power 
can never be used so as to affect the exer- 
cise of any national right of eminent do- 
main or jurisdiction with which the United 
States have been invested by the Constitu- 
tion. For, although the territorial limits of 
Alabama have extended all her sovereign 
power into the sea, it is there, as on the 
shore, but municipal power, subject to the 
Constitution of the United States, “and the 
laws which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof.” 


You cannot make anything any clearer 
than that. Alabama’s sovereign right 
goes into the sea, but it is mere munici- 
pal power and subject to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Hobbs amendment. If the Hobbs 
amendment is adopted, the issue before 
the House on this whole question will 
have been clarified to a very great ex- 
tent, in my judgment. 

The concern of cities, municipalities, 
private citizens, and so on, over the pos- 
sibility, remote, I believe, but over the 
possibility that Federal jurisdiction over 
that land might be asserted, has been a 
concern which everyone could recognize. 
The even remote possibility that there 
would be a cloud upon the title to lands 
which have been held for long years by 
private parties or by States or cities or 
municipalities would, of course, be a most 
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undesirable result. That is part of the 
purpose of this bill, an altogether good 
purpose, I believe. But involved in this 
question from the very beginning, as 
every Member of this House knows, has 
been the question of oil, the question of 
whether the control over that oil resource 
should be asserted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or by the States. 

The Hobbs amendment, it seems to me, 
gives us an opportunity, if we will only 
adopt that amendment in the House, to 
vote for a bill where the element of desire 
to get the control of that oil out of the 
hands of the Federal Government will 
have been removed from the picture, and 
where the whole issue will be upon these 
surface rights in lands, where I think it 
belongs. 

Iam frank to say that one reason Iam 
going to support the Hobbs amendment is 
that I do not believe that by and large the 
States have successfully or effectively 
protected the public interests of the 
American people in those oil resources 
which lie in these submerged lands. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr, TOLAN. Of course the gentleman 
knows the constitution of our State pro- 
vides that the State of California owns 3 
miles oceanward, and that constitution 
was approved by the Congress of the 
United States. How are you going to 
separate the oil from the land? 

Mc. VOORHIS of California. The 
Hobbs amendment does it by asserting 
the basic constitutional rights of the 
United States of America. I am not a 
lawyer, as the gentleman knows, and I 
am not prepared to argue with the gentle- 
man on all the legal issues involved, but 
I am prepared to stand before the House 
and say that I believe the public interest 
is the paramount interest. No Member 
of this House can contend that some of 
the things that have gone on with regard 
to slant drilling, with regard to the pal- 
try royalties that have been collected 
by the States for the people when oil has 
been drained from these lands by private 
companies, no one can contend these 
things have been in the public interest. 
It is my humble opinion that we shall be 
serving the interest of the United States 
far better in the passage of this legisla- 
tion if it has the Hobbs amendment in 
it than we shall if it does not have the 
Hobbs amendment in it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, RUSSELL. The gentleman stated 
that certain people have been draining 
that oil from these submerged lands, 
They did it only with the authority and 
sanction of the gentleman’s State, did 
they not? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
correct. That is one of the things I am 
complaining abcut. 

Mr- RUSSELL. Why does not the 
gentleman go back to his State legisla- 
ture, then, and condemn them and get it 
corrected at the proper place? 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I think 
this is the proper place, I cannot con- 
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trol what the State legislature does, as 
the gentleman well knows. One of the 
things about which I am complaining is 
the fact that I do not believe the public 
interest has been adequately protected 
in this matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The royalties go to the 
State. If this amendment is adopted, 
it will be like giving the horse a bale of 
oats and tying it up so high it cannot 
reach it. You are saying you are doing 
this, and ir the next breath you are just 
killing the bill, that is, as far as the title 
is concerned for that purpose. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
gentleman is stating precisely the point 
I wanted to make, that the issue over 
the lands in the cities, the issue over 
what is going to happen to the port of 
Chicago or New Orleans or the port of 
San Francisco, and the filled-in lands, 
and all that, is not the main issue. The 
main issue here is the oil issue, and on 
that issue I believe the gentleman from 
Alabama is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the question here is the 
title to the submerged lands. The pro- 
ponents of this bill claim it is vested in 
the States, always has been, and we be- 
lieve it always should be. If the States 
have title to the lands, then they have 
title to everything within those lands in- 
cluding the oil, minerals, gas, sand, gravel, 
and the oyster and shrimp beds under 
water. We all know it is perfectly pos- 
sible to sell land, reserving the mineral, 
petroleum, and gas rights. It is done re- 
peatedly in States such as West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania where there are min- 
erals and petroleum. We also know it is 
possible to reserve the mineral, oil, and 
gas rights and sell the surface. That 
could not be done if the owner of land did 
not also have title to everything in it. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment pro- 
Poses to say that the title to submerged 
land belongs to the States but that the 
petroleum in the soil belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government. It is entirely contra- 
dictory to weil established law and de- 
feats the purpose of the measure. If such 
a theory is applicable in the case of oil, 
it can be made applicable to shrimps, 
clams, oysters, and everything else on the 
bed of the land under the sea. This 
amendment will make the bill entirely in- 
effective. It is a corollary, if it is not the 
identical language, of the Nye and Hobbs 
bills which were before our committee 
several years ago but which we rejected. 
This amendment will absolutely destroy 
the purpose of the bill. It is not necessary 
because if the Government has the con- 
stitutional right to seize State or privately 
owned oil in time of war, we cannot take 
that right away by a simple act of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. What is the object 
of this bill? 

Mr. HANCOCK. It has been repeated 
here many times this afternoon. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It is to allow the oil 
companies to exploit the country. 

Mr. HANCOCK. It is to quiet title and 
permit title to remain where it has always 
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been, in the States. If the gentleman 
does not understand that, evidently he 
has not heard the debate here this after- 
noon. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill does 
nothing more than reassert a right which 
has been recognized since the formation 
of the Government. The Hobbs bill is 
as useless to the pending measure as 
would be a second tail to a humming- 
bird. Gentlemen favoring the Hobbs 
bill say they have the feeling that the 
national interest has not received proper 
consideration. Yet no one makes a dis- 
closure or asserts in what particular 
respect there has been the slightest 
transgression upon the rights of the 
Federal Government. They speak of 
endangering the constitutional rights of 
the Federal Government. Why every- 
one recognizes that the action that might 
be taken by the Congress to effect a 
breach of the Constitution would be 
binding upon no one. If there is an ele- 
ment of selfishness in the bill let it be so. 
But there is a predominant public in- 
terest, and that is making clear that 
lands under navigable streams and under 
the tidewaters of this country belong to 
the States and not to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. To me it is perfectly absurd 
to try to draw a distinction between 
lands and the oils or minerals in such 
lands. The Federal Government has no 
more interest in the oils that underlie 
these lands than it has in the land itself. 
The courts, as has been so correctly 
stated, have since the beginning of the 
Government uniformly held that all 
these lands belong to the States. It is 
unfortunate that a conflict of sov- 
ereignty should be raised by the asser- 
tion of a claim of right of control or 
ownership in the Federal Government. 
I can understand how some people feel. 
I felt the same way for a number of 
years. Those who were interested in the 
assertion of a Federal right have been 
seeing me for a long time and had me 
believing that this slant drilling was tak- 
ing from land, over which the Federal 
Government rightfully exercised control, 
oil that lay within its bosom. 

If this bill should be adopted and 
there should be transgression upon Fed- 
eral rights, the courts are open to the 
Federal Government—its own courts— 
where it can assert and have maintained 
all rights which it has. The States are 
right in asserting ownership to the land 
under these waters, and the people who 
brought this bill here for consideration 
are right in insisting that the whole 
question be settled by law. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does not the bill by its 
very terms protect, among other land 
owners, the rights and title of the Fed- 
eral Government itself? 

Mr. COX. Of course it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has the sup- 
port, so far as I know, of every State 
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in the Union. The attorneys general 
of every State were heard or filed their 
positions before the committee. The 
truth of it is, if you want to get a little 
history, prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution the Federal Government 
was not in existence. ‘Title to all these 
submerged lands was in the Thirteen 
Original States. The Federal Govern- 
ment has only such powers as were dele- 
gated toit. Each and every one of these 
powers is enumerated and each and every 
one of them is limited. 

I am a State’s-right Republican, if 
you want to know where I stand, and I 
am not up here to undertake to say that 
my State and the people of my State and 
the government of my State are going to 
sell its interests or give them away in 
derogation of the public welfare. I have 
seen enough of this common country of 
ours to know that the people of all the 
States are patriotic. 

I hold no brief for the State of Cali- 
fornia. Anybody from California who 
wants to join the covey of unclean birds 
and befoul his own nest, that is up to 
him; but it seems to me the State of 
California is certainly going to look after 
its interests, as a component part of this 
Nation. 

This Hobbs amendment, with all due 
respect to its author, would absolutely 
seuttle this bill. We, of the Judiciary 
Committee, held long and exhaustive 
hearings on this bill. If we adopt this 
amendment we march up the hill and 
then march down again. As has been 
suggested by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Judge Cox, the rights of the Federal 
Government remain just as they were be- 
fore the passage of the bill. This bill is 
designed to protect the rights and titles 
of the States, the counties, the cities, and 
the citizens of the States who, upon the 
faith of the State’s grants have gone out 
and spent untold millions of dollars in 
building docks and facilities in the har- 
bors of the country, the title to which 
might be challenged by the Federal Gov- 
ernment if we follow off on a wild goose 
chase and adopt an amendment that will 
submarine the purposes of this bill and 
destroy it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Why will 
the Hobbs amendment affect these land 
rights? 

Mr. JENNINGS. The Hobbs amend- 
ment, in my opinion, cuts the heart out 
of this bill. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The gen- 
tleman has a different conception of the 
Hobbs amendment than I have. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I have different con- 
ceptions from my friend on a good many 
things. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. 


Mr. 


Chairman, 


first I should like to ask a couple of ques- 
tions of members of the committee, if 
Imay. Did the Secretary of the Interior 
appear before the committee at any time 
and advance his ideas on this resolu- 
tion? 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; he did 
not. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Did the new At- 
torney General from Texas appear and 
express his opinion? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. He did not 
appear. This suit, it should be stated, 
was instituted by the predecessor of the 
present Attorney General just before he 
retired from office. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. The gentle- 
man will find in the hearings a letter 
from the present Secretary of the In- 
terior in which he states that the Fed- 
eral Government has no title to these 
lands. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. That is one of the 
questions I am interested in. I confess 
very openly that I have been quite remiss 
in not having read the hearings, but it 
is rather difficult to read them so shortly 
before the bill is taken up for considera- 
tion. 

Now, may I ask eminent counsel who 
have studied this bill—because frankly 
I do not know—this question. At the 
present time, under international law, 
we consider that the jurisdiction of the 
United States in its capacity as a sover- 
eign Nation extends to the 3-mile limit 
offshore. What would be the effect of 
this legislation if through the progress 
of international law or by agreement 
with nations the Federal authority and 
jurisdiction should be extended from the 
3-mile limit, say to a 12-mile limit? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is a 
very interesting question, and I think no 
one can attempt to answer it. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Does the gen- 
tleman feel that this resolution would 
place title in the States to the new land 
should the limit be extended from 3 to 
12 miles? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I shall have 
to answer that in the same way. I 
would not attempt to answer it, and I 
would not pay very much attention to 
anyone else’s answer. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I am not going 
to answer it either. If the gentleman 
from Texas cannot answer it I am sure 
no one else in the House can. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I believe the State 
of Texas under its original organic act 
lays claim to a 12-mile off-shore limit; 
and I am sure that the extension of the 
United States jurisdiction to the 12-mile 
limit could only extend the limits of the 
States, because, after all, the United 
States is merely an aggregation of States. 

Mr. GEARHART,. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? I believe I can add 
something to that. : 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. GEARHART. The 3-mile limit is 
established by international law. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. GEARHART. International law 
is established by the common consent of 
the vast majority of the nations of the 
world, 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. The gentleman 
is correct. 
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Mr. GEARHART,. Should all the na- 
tions of the world agree, or tacitly ac- 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. That is right. 

Mr. GEARHART. International law 
can be amended by common consent the 
same as the State or National laws with- 
in a country can be 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. That I quite un- 
derstand. None of us, the eminent 
chairman said, and I too am of that 
opinion, are quite sure what would hap- 
pen under the provisions of this bill if 
by subsequent agreement the off-shore 
limits of national sovereignty should be 
extended. To me, that is a condition 
that some clarification. 


certainly requires 
- Certainly if that jurisdiction is extended 


it would be by the power and the action 
of this Nation as a whole, and any rights 
acquired either in fee or otherwise would 
inure to all the people of this country 
and not to those States which happen 
to be on the coast. 

I do not believe this legislation in its 
present form, in the light of the answers 
we have received and given here, should 
be passed at this time until we know 
what is going to happen. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAPOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. We ought to have the en- 
tire picture. Mississippi, of course, has 
extended her boundaries 18 miles into the 
Gulf. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Yet, it would take 
the United States Navy to defend that 
claim, since Mississippi has no power 
to defend it herself. 

Mr. HOBBS. And I believe Louisiana 
has extended hers about 2 miles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of West Vir- 
ginia is vitally interested in this legisla- 
tion, it is vitally interested in seeing to 
it that the Hobbs amendment is not ap- 
proved. The State of West Virginia fell 
heir to control over the Ohio River bed 
through heirship from the mother State 
of Virginia, when Virginia reserved the 
right to control over the Ohio River at 
the time she ceded the Northwest Terri- 
tory to the new Federal Government. 
Under that authority the State of West 
Virginia through its public land cor- 
poration has for years past entered into 
contracts with private individuals. To- 
day we have contracts for the removal of 
sand and gravel from the river bed, we 
have contracts for the extracting of oil 
and gas and we have contracts for coal 
stripping from the beds of the rivers. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust it will be the 
pleasure of the committee to defeat the 
Hobbs amendment and approve the legis- 
lation in its present form. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HINSHAW] made a very per- 
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tinent statement a moment ago when he 
said in effect that under no considera- 
tion could it be reasonably claimed that 
the Federal Government has any interest 
whatever in ownership of any of the 
coastal lands; that the pending bill does 
not deal with State boundaries, but if 
at a subsequent date control should be 
extended to the 12—mile limit or any other 
limit, the coastal lands would belong to 
and the title to them would be in the ad- 
jacent State. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. It seems to me that the 
questions that have been propounded 
have raised a matter of history that ought 
to be put in this Recorp right now as far 
as the State of Texas is concerned. The 
Republic of Texas, following the Spanish 
law, claimed sovereignty for 3 leagues 
from her shores. No one ever contested 
this claim prior to the time the Republic 
became a State of the Union. Whatever 
sovereignty the United States has off the 
Gulf coast of Texas comes through the 
ownership of the Republic of Texas. If 
the Republic of Texas had 9 miles or 
3 leagues, then we still have 3 leagues, 
and there is not any way to increase or 
decrease that today as far as the rights 
of sovereignty of the United States off 
the shores of Texas are concerned. The 
United States has not any greater sov- 
ereignty than the Republic of Texas had. 
Nor did the United States acquire any 
property rights other than such as might 
have been conferred by the annexation 
resolution. 

This Congress refused to accept the 
ownership of the public lands of Texas 
and to assume with it the duty of paying 
the public debt of the Republic, but spe- 
cifically changed the proposal of thc Re- 
public so that the United States would 
never take title to them and that the 
State of Texas retain title to all lands 
in the State of Texas and should in turn 
pay the public debt. The State has paid 
that public debt. Surely, no one could 
now contend that my State does nat own 
these lands. The United States cannot 
show that it ever acquired any title to 
these lands. The State of Texas was the 
only source through which the United 
States could have acquired any title. It 
acquired none. It did acquire sovereignty 
but only that previously held by the Re- 
public of Texas whether it is 3 miles, 
3 leagues, or 12 miles from the coast of 
Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am glad to have the 
gentleman’s observations. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to me how the Hobbs amendment 
would have any effect on the State of 
West Virginia? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think that question 
can be answered by saying that if the 
Hobbs amendment is approved there will 
be some question as to the right of West 
Virginia to continue leasing these river 
beds for oil and gas development, or coal 
development, and the excise tax we are 
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collecting on sand and gravel taken from 
the river beds. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understand the 
Hobbs amendment correctly, it will com- 
pletely emasculate this bill. It is my 
understanding that this bill proposes 
to restore unquestionably to the States 
the right in that domain which these 
States had when they came into the 
Union. 

Let us take for example, the great city 
of New Orleans. Canal Street in New 
Orleans is below sea level. It is built-up 
land. If this amendment is adopted, the 
title there would not be worth 5 cents. 
Certainly it is not our purpose to take 
property rights away from these people; 
a city which was established 100 years 
before it ever came into this Union. The 
same thing would be true all along the 
Gulf coast. It would be true in the great 
city of Miami and Miami Beach or 
wherever there was built-up land. 

When you speak of the rights of these 
people, bear in mind that they have been 
paying taxes on this land in the marshy 
sections of Louisiana for centuries. You 
are taking from them something that 
they brought into the Union, which is 
theirs, and from which the entire Nation 
will benefit if it is properly developed. 
But take away the minerals, what have 
you left? Sand is a mineral, clay, gravel, 
salt, as well as oil and gas and coal, are 
all minerals. Do you mean to tell me 
a man cannot use his own sand or clay? 
Why even the water itself might be 
termed a mineral—take that and you 
have nothing. I urge the Members to 
face this objectively and defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEARHART]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, 
from the earliest days of the Republic 
the States were admitted to be the own- 
ers of all of the lands adjacent to their 
shores out to the 3-mile limit. There 
was no question in anybody’s mind until 
about 3 or 4 years ago, perhaps 5, when 
some very active and very bright and 
very energetic bureaucrats conceived the 
idea that it might be a good thing for 
the Federal Government to assert owner- 
ship over these submerged lands lying 
just off the shores of our States. The 
very assertion of Federal ownership im- 
mediately threw the titles to all of these 
lands into confusion. Clouds were cast 
upon them as title experts referred to 
the situation which developed. During 
these years when the title was supposed 
to be vested in the State of California, 
in the State of Texas, in the State of 
Massachusetts, and all the rest of them, 
great harbor improvements were built. 
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Bonds were issued and sold to the public. 
As a consequence of this cloud upon the 
title, those bonds are clouded and they 
are no longer selling in the public mar- 
ket, and the title and ownership to those 
improvements is now in hopeless confu- 
sion as a consequence of what a few 
bureaucrats thought was a bright idea. 

The resolution before us today is 
brought in for the very purpose of clear- 
ing away those clouds. The purpose of 
the legislation is to declare officially that 
the United States Government does not 
own those lands; that is the purpose of 
it; and as soon as the measure is passed 
that cloud will be done away with, the 
present-day impossible situation cor- 
rected. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman is 
talking about clouds upon titles, and 
so forth. Of course, the so-called bu- 
reaucrats want to know where they 
stand on this. They want to know 
whether the Federal Government owns 
this land or whether it is the property of 
the States. As I understand this bill it is 
to settle this matter once and for ail. 
But it appears to me that if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is adopted, we are in just as much 
confusion as we have ever been. 

Mr. GEARHART. I thank the Speaker 
for his contribution, timely and con- 
vincing that it is. 

To emphasize the necessity of forever 
settling the confusion into which land 
titles have been thrown, which the 
Speaker advocates, permit me to pursue 
the subject further. If the States own 
this land, as we are now prepared to ad- 
mit that they do, the States own all of 
the elements that go to make up that 
land title, including the minerals and the 
oils which are contained within the soil 
itself. 

The Hobbs amendment is clearly un- 
constitutional because it attempts to 
seize title to the minerals that lie under 
the surface of State-owned land, to seize 
them cnd vest that title in the Federal 
Government without compensation. The 
Federal Government, perhaps, if the 
properties had passed into private own- 
ership, could acquire ihose minerals and 
vest title to them in itself, provided, of 
course, it proceeded in a constitutional 
way. It could be done by instituting 
eminent domain proceedings, and pay- 
ing the ascertained value of the minera!s 
to the private owners, compensating 
them for what they were giving up. 

When you take submerged lands and 
fill them in so they become no longer 
submerged but take on visibility above 
the water, you do not change the legal 
characteristic of that land at all. It still 
remains in the contemplation of law 
submerged land. There is very much 
very valuable filled in formerly sub- 
merged land all c-er the United States. 
Canal Street in the City of New Orleans 
has been referred to, Over half of the 
downtown business district of San 
Francisco. is submerged land filled in, 
the character and appearance of which 
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has merely been changed by the filling in 
process. Some of the greatest buildings 
in San Francisco have been built on that 
submerged land. This amendment 
would give the Government of the 
United States the right to go into the 
City of San Francisco or the City of 
New Orleans, as the case may be, and 
sink oil wells right in the middle of the 
city, close streets, move buildings away, 
in order to capture the oil this amend- 
ment would confiscate. The possibilities 
are fantastic, absurd, and ridiculous. It 
will lead to preposterous conclusions— 
situations beyond the imagination of 
man. 

This amendment must be defeated. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to join my colleagues in opposing the 
amendment of my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Hopss}. It is my opinion that the 
arguments made against this amend- 
ment by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me, especially the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] and my colleague, the 
gentler.an from Louisiana (Mr. McKen- 
zie] have covered the situation fully, and 
therefore, I do not feel it necessary to 
reiterate the arguments which they have 
advanced. 

Mr. Chairman, my district is intensely 
interested in the passege of the legisla- 
tion under consideration, as well as the 
entire State of Louisiana, and since 46 of 
the 48 States have manifested their in- 
terest in the passage of this bill under 
consideration, I do not fear that the 
Members of this House will fail to ap- 
prove the measure. 

My district is one of the largest and 
most important districts in the State of 
Louisiana, as I have pointed out here 
many times before, and several of the 
parishes of my district touch upon the 
Gulf of Mexico in the southwestern por- 
tion of the State of Louisiana. 

My district is one of the largest oil 
producing sections of the State of Louisi- 
ana, and aside from other considerations, 
this fact alone dictates that I should 
support the measure. In my district we 
have several oil fields which extend into 
the tidal and submerged lands of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and certainly there never 
has been any question as to the owner- 
ship or title of the same, and millions 
of dollars have been spent in oil explora- 
tion,and development in the tidal and 
submerged areas of Louisiana, and for 
the future development of this area it is 
essential that this matter be settled. 
Reference to the map prepared by the 
American Association of Port Author- 
ities will disclose that Louisiana has 
7,629 statute miles of submerged lands 
in the Gulf of Mexico area, and most of 
this land touches my district. 

I, therefore, Mr. Chairman, ask the 
Members of the House to give us their 
support in the enactment of this legisla- 
tion in order that this question may be 
decided and the future development and 
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exploration for oil, sorely needed, will 
not be retarded, 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
already spoken on this amendment. - 

Mr. COX. I trust the gentleman will 
not insist on his point of order. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the gentleman 
asks me to withdraw the point of order, I 
shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
wish to point out that there are no hard 
feelings here on my part or on the part 
of anybody else. The fact that they call 
me an imbecile and say I do not know 
anything about anything pertaining to 
this matter is perfectly all right. 

Nobody is going to take anything that 
belongs to anybody else. If you read 
this bill you cannot possibly conceive of 
upsetting Canal Street. What you aré 
worried about is that you have extended 
the boundaries of Louisiana 27 miles out 
into the Gulf. That is what is worrying 
you. It is not Canal Street, and it is 
not San Francisco. What you are 
worried about is what you are doing when 
your supreme court has held that your 
State of California, if I am correctly 
informed, does not have as good a title as 
the city of Long Beach, and neither has as 
much proprietary right, evidently, as the 
bootleggers who sold much of that sub- 
ocean oil to Japan. 

Some of the Members from West Vir- 
ginia were upset about the oil that un- 
derlies their land. Of course, the Fed- 
eral Government has no more right to 
take West Virginia’s oil than it has to 
take the house of the gentleman who 
made the inquiry or to take any other 
piece of real property. But here we have 
something which the resolution itself 
says underlies the territorial waters of 
the United States. It is part of a gulf 
or ocean. That is what we are talking 
about here. I wish I had time to read 
this case which is the latest case, the 
United States against Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Gladly. 

Mr. HEDRICK. It does not apply to 
rivers then? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, it does not in 
the sense here used. The Army en- 
gineers have always had the right to con- 
trol navigable streams for the purpose 
of regulating the building of bridges and 
that sort of thing. The Nation is specifi- 
cally given the power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce whether on 
rivers or otherwise, and has been exer- 
cising that power since 1787. But that 
is not worrying anyone. Oil-bearing 
sands are usually deep—hundreds of feet 
below the bed of a river or even the 
ocean. 

If this bill becomes law the Nation 
will have lost its right to subocean oil 
because that right is dormant until 
asserted by Congress. This bill, without 
my amendment, kills any right that 
would be activated by assertion. I beg 
of you that you think twice before you 
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wipe out so much of our national-de- 
fense potential. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hoses]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. GattacHer) 
there were—ayes 17, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PERNANDEZ: On 
page 2, line 15, after the word “America” 
strike out the words “by a clear and com- 
plete title.” 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, my 
State does not have any tide lands, and 
although it has been stated that the Rio 
Grande in my State is navigable for 
certain purposes, they cannot make me 
believe it. But we do have in the State 
of New Mexico some lands which the 
Federal Government has bought during 
the depression, and to which it does not 
have a clear and complete title. 

This Congress just before the recess 
passed a bill giving authority to the de- 
partment in charge of those lands to 
settle disputes about that land to which 
the Government does not have a clear 
and complete title. Now, if the Govern- 
ment happens to have bought tidelands 
to which it did not acquire a clear and 
complete title, as was the case in my 
State, this exception with these words 
in it would not save them, and we might 
be quitclaiming some of those lands in- 
advertently, when we know that the in- 
tention of the bill is not to do so. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the gentleman's amendment pro- 
poses to strike out on page 2, in line 15, 
after the word “America” the words “by 
a clear and complete title.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have con- 
sulted a number of the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and inso- 
far as I have consulted them there is no 
objection to those words being stricken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Mexico |Mr. 
FERNANDEZ]. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the res- 
olution, House Joint Resolution 225, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 344, he re- 
ported the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GEARHART) 
there were—ayes 108, noes 11. 

So the resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO MAKE PERMANENT AN ADDITIONAL 
JUDGESHIP IN MISSOURI 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 342 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1196) to make permanent 
the judgeship provided for by the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the 
eastern and western districts of Missouri”, 
approved December 24, 1942. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill «znd amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be nothing very complicated 
about this bill. Ample time’is provided 
under the rule for debate on the bill it- 
self. I hope argument on the rule may 
be expedited in order that we may get 
into the consideration of the bill as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MIcH- 
ENER }. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut (Mrs. Luce]. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB IS HERE TO STAY, BUT ARE WE? 


. Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, today there 
is distressing confusion in high places 
and low about what should constitute 
an adequate regular military establish- 
ment for the United States, that is, an 
establishment which would assure the 
defense of our country in the foreseeable 
future. ; 

The confusion, God knows, is under- 
Standable enough. In times past, the 
size of a nation’s military establishment 
has generally been arrived at by meas- 
uring it and matching it against the mil- 
itary establishment of the nation’s 
avowed, or potential enemy, and by the 
nation’s best calculations about when, 
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how, where, and why that. avowed or 
potential enemy might strike. ~~ 

Today, it has become politically in- 
expedient for any public servant of this 
Nation openly to speculate on the size 
of our armed forces in relation to those 
of other nations, except those of the de- 
feated Axis Powers. Popular presump- 
tion is that the members of the United 
Nations Organization will always stay 
united, from which it will follow that 
there will not be another world war, in 
our time, and that we have no enemies, 
avowed or potential, except those we have 
already licked. For a Member of this 
House to suggest that this may not be 
the case is honestly considered by many 
men of good will an international polit- 
ical indecency. 

And yet every American citizen with 
a smattering of historical knowledge 
knows that United Nations Charter or 
no, the continuance of peace depends 
on many unpredictable factors. Na- 
tional prejudices and prides, fears and 
grievances, the hunger for land, the greed 
for trade, the thirst for power or revenge, 
the natural pressures of populations, the 
passionate desire for freedom among 
colonial peoples, and the natural wish 
for a greater share of the world’s re- 
sources among the backward or have- 
not countries—all have engendered con- 
flicts among sovereign nations in the 
past, and may again. Sovereignty 
itself is a most fertile condition of war, 
if indeed it is not the prime cause of 
war itself. And add that today the 
proselyting by some powers of new po- 
litical ideologies has vastly stimulated 
explosive, revolutionary trends every- 
where. 

Let us suppose our statesmanship— 
or that of other sovereign nations fails 
in the days ahead. Suppose that the 
United Nations Organization does break 
up and war comes. Is there a man in 
this House today who can say—or who 
will dare say—against what nation or 
constellation of nations we will be fight- 
ing, on what terrain, in what climate, 
on what oceans? No. Then there is 
not a man in this House who can estimate 
anywhere near accurately the size of the 
Military Establishment this Nation will 
need to overwhelm our unknown or un- 
named enemy or enemies. 

This is the dilemma that faces the 
White House, the War Department, the 
Congress, and tne people. We are con- 
strained from discussing in any public 
forum what enemies we might make 
or meet in the event that the United 
Nations Organization splits on the rocks 
of sovereign disputes. And yet we dare 
not stake our Nation’s destiny on the 
proposition that it will not. 

What is our present intention then, as 
a nation, in the face of this uncertain 
future, which may hold for us and the 
world increasing peace and prosperity, 
if the United Nations Organization does 
hold together, but will certainly in- 
augurate a third world holocaust, if it 
does not? 

Our true intention is plain for every 
nation to see. We intend to strive for 
peace through the framework of the 
United Nations Organization, and to be 
prepared for war, in the event that or- 
ganization fails us, or we fail it. 
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The plain evidence of this intention is 
our unanimous desire as a people to re- 
tain an adequate military establishment. 

The argument about a military estab- 
lishment in America today is directed 
only to the size, composition, and equip- 
ment of that establishment, and toward 
certain relevant questions such as com- 
pulsory military training. 

We know that the Navy today is asking 
for a peacetime Navy at least two-thirds 
as large as our present Navy, which is 
the greatest armada ever under one flag. 
It is possibly greater than all other com- 
bined navies of the world. We know that 
the Army will soon present its plan for 
land and air forces far in excess of the 
280,000 which was our authorized prewar 
establishment. May we not safely infer 
that the Army and Navy are by no means 
certain that peace is a certainty for the 
next quarter of a century or that the 
United Nations Organization will, as the 
expression goes, “click”? And if the 
White House and the State Department 
back the Army and Navy in their re- 
quests, may we not also infer that those 
in charge of our foreign policy share their 
mournful judgment? Yes. For Army, 
Navy, State, and the White House know, 
whether they publicly say so or not, that 
the United Nations Charter, with its par- 
alyzing veto power, its important “ade- 
quate force,” and total absence of en- 
forceable control of new weapons or na- 
tional military establishments, cannot 
really prevent war among the great sig- 
ratory nations if any of them should 
desire it. 

What we do not know, and what even 
the Army, Navy, White House, and the 
State Department may not know, is 
whether they are really asking for too 
much or too little. 

They will certainly be asking for too 
much, ‘f as President Roosevelt said re- 
peatedly during the last Presidential 
campaign, and as President Truman has 
said since, and many another high ad- 
ministration member at San Francisco 
said, the United Nations Organization 
ushers in a long and lasting peace. But 
they are certainly asking for too little 
if all the high hopes held out for that 
organization should be dashed by the 
greeds and fears, doubts, and suspicions, 
and other causes which are wont to drive 
sovereign nations to war. 

Your guess as to whether they are ask- 
ing for too little or too much is as good 
as mine. And be sure that whichever 
way you guess, you will be bitterly at- 
tacked for it. If your guess is that a long 
peace is certain and that the Army and 
Navy are asking for too much, you will be 
called, in all sincerity, by many patriotic 
citizens, a pacifist, an ostrich isolationist, 
a star-gazing sentimental, muddy-mind- 
ed idealist, a fellow traveler, or even a 
traitor to your country. 

If, on the other hand, you guess that 
peace is by no means certain among the 
great powers and that our Army and 
Navy are asking for too little, you will be 
called by equally patriotic citizens a mil- 
itarist, a warmonger, an imperialist, a 
cynic, a chronic interventionist, and most 
certainly the left-wing press of this 
country will dub you a Fascist. 
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And yet, Mr. Speaker, we must all give 
grave thought to this question of defense 
of our country. Let us, then, concen- 
trate on what we do know and what it is 
currently permissible to discuss. , 

Is there anything we do know that we 
have learned in this war which will give 
us a real clue to precise Measures we 
may advocate? I believe that there is 
something that we have learned, and 
that we do know. We Know about the 
atom bomb. 

Last week on the floor of this House, 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
GALLAGHER] addressed us on the subject 
of the atomic bomb. He began his 
speech by noting, with commendable 
prudence, that he was not the wisest man 
in the world. He instantly proved that 
by saying that, as far as the atomic bomb 
is concerned, he did not believe that the 
Members of Congress were competent to 
talk about it—I quote him “or what the 
atomic bomb is, or what it can do, or 
what it would do if it were let loose.” 
And he wound up by saying that we 
should stop talking about things that we 
know nothing about in Congress. But it 
so happens that among the many things 
we Members of Congress do not know 
about in the year of our Lord 1945, the 
atomic bomb is not numbered. We 
know exactly what the atomic bomb can 
do when it is let loose. As also would 
the able gentleman from Minnesota if he 
took the trouble to read the daily papers. 

We know from newspaper pictures and 
eyewitness accounts that one atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima by one plane 
killed 40,000 people in 30 seconds, and 
completely razed every structure over an 
area of four and a half square miles. We 
know that this one bomb did mere dam- 
age to life and property than 2,000— 
some say 5,000—long-range bombers had 
done over Japan on previous missions. 
We know that subsequently many, many 
more people died of burns, injuries, and 
strange causes related to that hellish 
explosion. That is what we Know be- 
yond any peradventure of a doubt one 
atomic bomb can do when let loose. Do 
we not also know, from this experiment, 
that 100 similar bombs dropped on the 
main industrial cities of America— 
Bridgeport, Detroit, San Francisco, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and so on—would kill 
and wound upward of a million people 
and all but obliterate the industrial ca- 
pacity of the United States of America? 

We know other significant things 
about the atomic bomb that dropped on 
Hiroshima. We know that it was, by 
the War Department’s own account, a 
small bomb and that it is possible to 
manufacture far larger ones and more 
destructive ones. It is estimated by the 
Scientists who are familiar with atomic 
power that 100 atomic bombs three times 
larger than the ones dropped on Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima might easily destroy 
40,000,000 Americans and raze industrial 
America from the mapinlday. That is 
a fact, and not a fancy. 

The gentleman from Minnesota who 
would have this Congress ignore the 
atomic bomb and the measures we should 
take to defend ourselves against it will 
have to quarrel first with this reporting, 
these facts, and these statistics. 
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We also know that the secret of atomic 
power, which is currently ours, will not 
long remain ours. The scientists of 
other sovereign nations are already 
working on it. We may be sure that 
they will solve it, maybe in 2 years, or 10. 
But they will solve it. 

There are many plans and proposals 
for “outlawing” the atomic bomb as an 
instrument of war. ‘Those which are 
most realistic, such as Ely Culbertson’s 
quota force plan, Emery Reves’ the 
Anatomy of Peace, Clarence Streit’s 
Union Now, all recognize the principle 
of unlimited sovereignty as the greatest 
force for war. In a world of sovereign 
nations, nations motivated by greeds, 
hates, fears, and suspicions, who in his 
heart really believes that such an over- 
whelmingly decisive weapon can be in- 
ternationally outlawed? An interna- 
tional outlaw predicates international 
law, and international law predicates in- 
ternational government, to enforce that 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no international 
government. Therefore, no nation or 
group oi nations can enforce interna- 
tional law on any other nation or group 
of nations who do not choose to obey, 
except by war itself. There are only sov- 
ereign nations, and any sovereign na- 
tion, bent on war or aggression, will use, 
in the face of any agreement it may cur- 
rently make, this decisive weapon, if and 
when the use of it will achieve its sover- 
eign ambitions. 

We used the atomic bomb on the Jap- 
anese, even though we were certain in 
the end to win the war without using it. 
Who shall make a case, then, against 
another nation’s using it on us, if that 
nation could not win or survive other- 
wise? And even if there were not the 
atomic bomb, there now exist V-1 and 
V-2 weapons, pilotless, radio controlled 
and detonated missiles with powerful ex- 
plosive warheads which can be sent 
thousands of miles through the strato- 
sphere. Shall we also outlaw these? 
Why then not outlaw long-range bomb- 
ers, and while we are about it, naval 
guns? Or, why not proclaim that hence- 
forth wars between industrial nations 
will be fought with bows and arrows and 
pea shooters? Or, why not go the whole 
hog, and outlaw war itself? But again 
I ask, how can you outlaw anything 
internationally when international law 
as it now exists is only an amiable inter- 
national fiction, because international, 
or world, government does not exist to 
enforce it when it is broken? 

Alas, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. GALLAGHER], and anyone who feels 
as he does, must face the facts. We 
know exactly what the atom bomb does 
when it is let loose. And the chances of 
keeping it secret or outlawing it are not 
very brilliant. We know something else, 


too. We know that any industrial na- . 


tion with the necessary raw resources 
and a sufficiently large interior can 
surely manufacture 100 such bombs in 
secret, and in defiance of any interna- 
tional agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable that 
democratic countries, owing to the very 
nature of their political systems, will 
ever launch a surprise atomic bomh at- 
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tack in initiating a war. There has been 
intense moral indignation in the demo- 
cratic western world at our use of it, 
even to shorten a long and costly war. 

But it is conceivable that dictatoria] 
countries, or totalitarian regimes which 
are not responsible to Christian opinion, 
would launch a surprise attack with the 
atomic bomb, an attack so sudden that 
whatever methods of defense we might 
have to intercept unidentified missles 
or planes streaming through the strato- 
sphere could only prevent a portion of 
the bombs from landing. 

The Patterson paper, the Daily News, 
is currently pleading for three atomic 
bombs for one. However much the 
knowledge that we had three bombs for 
its one might deter any nation from 
starting a war, if it decides to do so, 
that knowledge would encourage that 
very nation to launch its atomic attack 
as a complete surprise. The Daily News 
3-to-1 proposal does not, alas, answer 
the question of where we would be if 
that first surprise wave destroyed mil- 
lions of our workers and our entire in- 
dustrial potential, and, with it, our 3-to- 
1 atomic arsenals. 

The atomic bomb is here to stay, but 
are we? That is the question, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The primary obligation imposed on the 
President of the United States by the 
Constitution is to safeguard the Nation 
against the ravages and harms of war; 
or in the event that war comes, to take 
those measures which will assure victory 
with the least cost in blood and treasure. 

We have seen how difficult it is, in the 
current world situation for the President 
to demand armed forces of an adequate 
size. But surely it is possible for the 
President to advance suggestions now, 
and then to take measures to protect our 
Nation against 100 surprise atomic 
bombs. 

We know precisely what such an attack 
would. do. And we also know what the 
protection against a surprise attack—the 
only protection—is. For we know that 
the atomic bomb destroys for miles 
around every living human being, and 
razes every factory and building above- 
ground. Therefore, the protection—per- 
haps the only one—is to go underground 
in advance. If we believe, as many of 
our military leaders claim to believe, in 
a surprise atomic bomb attack, we must 
begin now to take thought for providing 
underground shelters for our people, for 
decentralizing our vital war-potential 
factories, and putting many of them un- 
derground. 

Perhaps this logical conclusion to the 
threat of atomic bombardment strikes 
you as either too fantastic, or too trouble- 
some. If it does, then, if another world 
war comes, this Nation may be licked, 
before it begins to fight. 

Mr. Speaker, when I returned from 
Nordhausen, the German town infamous 
for two things—its vast hideous concen- 
tration camp and its vast underground 
V-2 factory—I told this House that the 
Nazi nation had toward the war’s end 
begun underground to manufacture, with 
slave labor, its new diabolic instruments 
of warfare. And I tried to emphasize 


then, even before the first atom bomb 
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had been dropped, that this technique 
could be copied, and would be copied, by 
totalitarian nations of tomorrow. Dic- 
tatorial and totalitarian nations can be- 
gin now, yes now, to put their factories 
and laboratories, and the housing for 
their workers on atomic bombs and other 
destructive stratospheric weapons under- 
ground. Then, even if their atomic 
bombs did not totally destroy overnight 
our whole overground industry, our re- 
taliatory bombs could not do any equiv- 
alent damage, for their war industries 
would be dug in. 

Let us face this fact for our country’s 
sake. 

The construction today of vast air- 
raid shelters, the reclamation of mining 
shafts, natural caves, and so on, for this 
purpose throughout the land, the in- 
stallation of many of our factories under- 
ground is the only logical conclusion to 
the facts we know about the bombs we 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Incidentally, would this not be a far 
more useful public-works project than 
leaf raking? We must remember when 
we get into a great debate, as we will 
here, about the size of the Army and 
Navy, that a Navy, and an Air Force, 
and an Army 10 times as large as those 
we are being asked for today would be 
of little use to us, standing offshore, sit- 
ting on airfields, barracked in Army 
posts, or garrisoned overseas, if over- 
night atomic bombs destroyed millions 
of our citizens and wiped out all our 
factories and assembly lines. What de- 
mands national defense priority in an 
atomic age is the protection of factory 
and citizen. Let us now-ask the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War what 
measures they intend to take to protect 
the heart of our Nation—its industry 
and its citizens—against a surprise at- 
tack of many such atomic bombs as were 
dropped on Hiroshima. Until we hear 
the answer to that question it is vain to 
grow too heated about the future size 
of the Navy and Army and the Air Forces, 
or so-called striking forces. For how 
shall the mailed fist strike if the body be 
paralyzed and the heart torn out? 
What use to the Nation will be vast fleets 
and swift armies of sea and air if ‘mil- 
lions of our people, men, women, chil- 
dren factory workers, are killed and 
our hospitals are glutted from Frisco to 
Bridgeport with the dying, and our vital 
industries are destroyed? 

The totalitarian nation Germany had 
already—but thank God, too late—gone 
underground against our bombs. Other 
totalitarian nations will, if war is in 
their hearts, or even if the fear of war 
is in their hearts, go underground against 
our bombs of the future. Such nations 
alone can afford to take the initiative in 
any atomic*war of the future. 

What are we going to do, Mr. Speaker? 
What are you going to do, Mr. Secretary 
of War and Mr. President? 

The answer is the signpost on the 
crossroads of our national destiny. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield with pleasure al- 
ways to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am in full accord 
with what the gentlewoman from Con- 
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necticut is saying. I want to pay her 
the compliment of saying that she has 
a masculine mind. Before I take my 
seat, may I ask to whom the gentle- 
woman was referring when she spoke of 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mrs. LUCE. I referred to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, that exempts 
eight of us, anyway. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. LUCE. And I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. I know that he 
is constantly preoccupied with this very 
important problem of the atomic bomb, 
and the answers to it. But I must refuse 
the compliment which he so graciously 
paid me by saying that I think like a 
man. Thought has no sex. One either 
thinks or one does not think. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I insist that the gen- 
tlewoman keep the compliment. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of the 
majority leader as to the program for 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday is District of Columbia Day. 
There are four bills which I understand 
are noncontroversial, H. R. 3868, H. R. 
3867, H. R. 3873, and H. R. 3636. 

On the same day, a bill from the Civil 
Service Committee, H. R. 2716, which 
provides for the health program for Gov- 
ernment employees. 

On Tuesday, H. R. 1270, the Carden 
claims bill. If that is disposed of, H. R. 
2948 from the Committee on the Civil 
Service, to exempt annuity payments 
from taxation. If that bill is not reached 
on that day, then it will be dispensed with 
and I will call it up later. I cannot tell 
just when. 

If business in order on Calendar Wed- 
nesday is dispensed with, the reorganiza- 
tion bill will be taken up on Wednesday. 
A rule has not yet been reported on that 
but it is hoped that a rule will be reported 
on Tuesday. If Calendar Wednesday 
business is not dispensed with, then the 
reorganization bill will be taken up on 
Thursday and consideration of that bill 
will be continued until it is disposed of. 
If any time remains so that another bill 
can be taken up, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 81, removing restrictions on road 
construction will be taken up. 

I understand there is a resolution from 
the Committee on Appropriations to re- 
capture certain appropriations. A rule 
is necessary and it has not yet been re- 
ported out. If a rule is reported on that, 
the probabilities are that that will be 
given the right of way during the early 
part of next week. 

With that one exception, the program 
I have announced is substantially the 
program for next week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
will we do tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There will be 
nothing tomorrow. If we dispose of the 
bill on which we are considering the 
rule now, I shall ask unanimous consent 
to adjourn over until Monday. 


What 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr..CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not care to debate. I made a remark 
the other day that none of us knows any- 
thing about the atomic bomb or what 
kind of legislation should be passed here. 
I do not believe the Members of Congress 
are capable of considering this matter. 

There is one thing about our Army and 
Navy, they are good at keeping secrets. 
The atomic bomb has been developed by 
scientists, men who know what it will do. 
It is not only a question of the use to 
which the atomic bomb may be put in 
time of war, but it may be toned down 
and used by the criminal class in our 
country. I maintain now, as I main- 
tained the other day, that this matter 
of suggested legislation should come 
from the people who know, and the Pres- 
ident of the United States. In other 
words, it is an executive function at the 
present time, because we are not capable 
of handling it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Water]. 

Mr. WALTER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
that appeared in yesterday’s New York 
Times. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND GN HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 225 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their own remarks on 
House Joint Resolution 225 just passed. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


TO MAKE PERMANENT AN ADDITIONAL 
JUDGESHIP IN MISSOURI 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1196) to make permanent the 
judgeship provided for by the act en- 
titled ““An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for 
the eastern and western districts of Mis- 
souri,” approved December 24, 1942. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved’ itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1196, with 
Mr. GosseEtT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] is 
recognized for 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Sprincer] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to make 
permanent a Missouri judgeship which 
we created and to which was appointed 
our colleague, Dick Duncan. By an 
amendment which was tacked on during 
the consideration of the bill the judge- 
ship was made temporary, whereas the 
conference of senior circuit judges has, I 
believe, three times certified that it 
should be permanent because of the im- 
portance of the litigation that grows out 
of the two great cities of Missouri— 
Kansas City and St. Louis—to say noth- 
ing of the capital, Jefferson City, and of 
Columbia, St. Joe, and other great cities 
of that State. 

The Senators from Missouri supported 
an amendment to this bill in the Senate 
creating this a permanent judgeship in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the conference of senior circuit judges, 
twice made. So amerded it passed the 
Senate. The Department of Justice 
recommends it as a permanent judge- 
ship. There is no question but that the 
six permanent judges who would be serv- 
ing the great State of Missouri if this 
bill passes are needed. 

The Judiciary Committee recommends 
your favorable consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I am doing 
for an absent colleague that which I 
would gladly do for any of you under 
similar circumstances. 

The pending resolution was sponsored 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SLAUGHTER], who finds it impossible-to be 
present: After the rule was taken up I 
had a communication in which hope was 
expressed that the consideration of the 
bill be delayed until he could arrive. 
Of course, his concern was to contribute 
his part in the effort to have it adopted. 
I make bold to appeal personally to my 
friends that they give this bill their sup- 
port. Any judgeship bill that can get 
by the Judiciary Committee must be a 
meritorious one. During my member- 
ship in this House a large part of the 
time during which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SuMNERS] has presided over 
the. Judiciary Committee as its chair- 
man, great care has been exercised with 
respect to the reporting of these judge- 
ship bills. The committee has been re- 
luctant at all times to report out any- 
thing that was not demanded by the 
necessities of the situation. 

The gentleman from Alabama made 
the disclosure in his remarks that the 
bill,under which the temporary judge- 
ship was established was a bill sponsored 
by the present*President of the United 
States. It has been revealed that the 
Department of Justice and others who 
have examined this measure recommend 
its passage. In that I find justification 
and I also find justification in the addi- 
tional fact it is recommended by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House for 
accepting upon basis of merit, and there 
is the additional reason that it is a meas- 
ure sponsored by one for whom I hold a 
very deep personal affection, and in 
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whose judgment I have implicit confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope therefore that 
the Committee may find it agreeable to 
adopt the bill. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. I want to make it clear 
that in my remarks they were not in- 
tended to indicate that Senator Truman 
was the author of the bill. I think it 
was introduced at the request of the 
Justice Department by the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary; how- 
ever, he sponsored and actively sup- 
ported the measure. 

Mr. COX. Very well. Iam not going 
to invoke his support as a reason why it 
should be adopted. Probably -he would 
prefer that this not be done. There are 
other reasons as well as strong personal 
ones that impel me to make this personal 
appeal to my friends to support the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want it understood 
at the outset that I never oppose the 
appointment of a judge, or the making 
of permanent judges, where it is neces- 
sary and where they are needed. 

This particular matter came before 
the Judiciary Committee some time ago 
when they sought to secure a temporary 
judge in the State of Missouri. They 
already had five judges, -all permanent, 
in that State at that time. Provision 
was made by the Committee on the 
Judiciary for a temporary judge in that 
State, thus making six judges for Mis- 
souri. They have an eastern and west- 
ern district. They have two permanent 
judges in the western district and two 
permanent judges in the eastern district. 
Judge Collett was a roving judge, but 
permanent, and when this temporary 
judge was appointed, he also acted as.a 
roving judge, making six judges in that 
State. 

I want it understood that at that time 
it was stated that a request would not be 
made to make this a permanent judge- 
ship. That was the understanding we 
had; that when this judge occupying this 
temporary position stepped out, and 
Judge Duncan, who was in the House, 
had been appointed to that judgeship, 
that he was to serve until he reached the 
age of retirement or serve until he died. 
We hope he will serve many years, but 
that place would not be filled when that 
appointment was terminated. But there 
is that judgeship, as a temporary one. 
Now it is sought to make this judgeship 
permanent. These are the circum- 
stances which confront us as we listen to 
this debate on this measure. 

The State of Missouri has a popula- 
tion of 3,784,664 people. They have six 
Federal district judges. Up in Iowa, 
just adjacent, with a population of 
2,558,268 people, they have but two Fed- 
eral district judges. The State of Ken- 


tucky, with a population of 2,845,627 peo- 
ple, has but two Federal district judges, 
The State of Nebraska, with a popula- 
tion of 1,315,834 people, has but one 
Federal district judge. That is adjacent 
My own State of Indiana, 


to Missouri, 
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with a population of 3,427,796 people, has 
but two Federal district judges. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman was speaking of populations. 
Recently in Missouri we had occasion, 
because of a redistricting bill that was 
up, to get the latest census estimate of 
population from the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, and we found that since 1940 the 
population of Missouri decreased from 
3,700,000 and some to 3,500,000 and some. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is in the State 
of Missouri? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. When 
this judgeship was created, as I recall, 
there were some reorganization cases 
pending in the courts out there? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 
There were many of that type of cases, 
but most of those cases have now been 
disposed of. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. And that 
was used as an excuse; that the load was 
so heavy they needed an additional judge. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is entirely 
correct, 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. That is 
now being cleared up; is it not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is _ being 
cleared up, and that work is very nearly 
completed. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. May I 
ask the gentleman another question, if 
I may, as to what the practical effect of 
this would be if we made this position 
permanent? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It would mean that 
Missouri would have six permanent Fed- 
eral district judges and they do not need 
six Federal district judges in that State. 
The facts will not justify that number 
of Federal district judges. I am greatly 
surprised that the request is made to 
make this a permanent judgeship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

In the State of Kansas with a popula- 
tion of one and three-quarter million 
people they have one Federal district 
judge. That is immediately adjacent. 
In the State of Colorado, with a popula- 
tion of one and one-half million people, 
they have just one Federal district judge. 

Let us look a little furthef into the rea- 
sons why this judge should be made 
permanent. In both the eastern and 
western districts in Missouri, with all 
of these judges serving, the number of 
cases filed in 1941 amounted to 2,165; 
criminal, civil, and every type of case. 
In 1942 that was increased just a little, 
until there were 2,758 cases filed. They 
did not all come to trial. Some were dis- 
missed. Many of the criminal cases were 
disposed of on pleas of guilty and it took 
but very little time to handle them, 
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In 1943 the number went to 2,815, and 
all of these 6 judges were operating at 
that time. In 1944 you will note the de- 
crease in the number of filings of cases, 
a reduction down to 2,122. That made 
less than 350 cases for each one of those 
judges, if the cases were all disposed of. 
I reflect back to the time when I was sit- 
ting on the State circuit court bench 
when I personally, and alone, was dis- 
posing of and trying more than 2,800 
cases a year. Here are 6 judges out in 
that State of Missouri where in 1944 were 
only 2,122 cases filed; that is less than 
350 cases for each one of those judges. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER, | I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. © 

Mr. WALTER. Included in that 350 
were many cases in which pleas of guilty 
were eatered, and naturalization cases 
that were dismissed without any argu- 
ment whatsoever. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. Many of those cases 
required very little, if any, time or con- 
sideration on the part of those judges. 

I hold in my hand an article written 
by Merrill E. Otis, formerly a judge of 
that court in Missouri. He speaks of the 
eastern and western districts of Missouri. 
He says that in those districts four judges 
did the work in the two districts when 
the work was at the maximum. They 
handled all the court matters in that 
State, just four of them. Then he says 
another judge was appointed, making 
five judges for those two districts, and 
now a sixth judge is proposed. But he 
goes back to the first statement and he 
says that four judges did all the work in 
those districts in that entire State when 
the work was at its maximum. He was 


unfavorable to adding any additional ~ 


judges in Missouri. 

Mr. KUNKEL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. In view of the facts the 
gentleman has presented, has the com- 
mittee given any consideration to abol- 
ishing one or two judgeships in Missouri? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Personally, I think 
one or two judgeships ought to be abol- 
ished in that State because they have 
more judges shan they need. Many 
other States need additional judges much 
more than does the State of Missouri. 

Now let us refer .to the bankruptcy 
cases. A Federal judge has but little to 
do with that character of business be- 
cause he has a referee in bankruptcy to 
handle all administrative matters con- 
nected therewith. In 1941 there were 
56,335 bankruptcy cases all over the 
United States; in 1942 that was reduced 
te 52,109 in the entire country; in 1943 
it was reduced to 34,711; in 1944 it was 
reduced to 19,533 in the entire United 
States of America. 

The only thing a Federal judge has to 
do in bankruptcies is the final approval 
of reports of his referee in bankruptcy. 

I ask the Members of the House to 
take into consideration the question of 
whether or not the making of this judge- 
ship permanent is necessary in the State 
of Missouri, and I ask that this measure 
be defeated. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly cannot understand why it is 
necessary to make this judgeship per- 
manent in order to take care of the busi- 
ness of the courts of Missouri. Whether 
or not this legislation is enacted, there 
are six judges functioning in that State. 
Contrary to the belief of my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania, noth- 
ing can be done about it because when 
a judgeship is created that judge serves 
for life or until he resigns or is removed. 
That is why during the period it has been 
my privilege to serve on the Committee 
on the Judiciary I have always taken 
the position that we should never create 
a@ permanent judgeship. Our popula- 
tion is constantly shifting. Today there 
might be need for an additional judge 
in a section of the United States where 
tomorrow he could not justify his exist- 
ence. Unfortunately, when we create a 
permanent judgeship, that man is so 
affixed to the Federal pay roll that he 
never gets off. Sometimes they stay 
even after they are eligible for retire- 
ment. I could not imagine any reason 
at all for this bill. The business of the 
court is being conducted satisfactorily. 
There have been no complaints by the 
bar associations. We are the first ones 
to find out when a court is not able to 
keep abreast of its work. Bar associa- 
tions do not hesitate for a moment to call 
the attention of our committee to the 
fact that the calendar is falling behind. 
My distinguished friend the gentleman 
from Alabama has mentioned the fact 
that the judicial conference has recom- 
mended that this judgeship be made 
permanent. I have never felt bound by 
a recommendation of the judicial con- 
ference of senior circuit court judges. 
I have never felt bound by the recom- 
mendations of the Attorney General. 
After all, what they say is merely advis- 
ory in my judgment, because who are 
they that they can tell us what the busi- 
ness of the courts is going to be years 
hence? That is a matter which should 
be dealt with as the conditions change; 
and as the business increases, then we 
should increase the judgeships. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I add some- 
thing which I know has simply slipped 
the gentleman’s mind—that Judge Dun- 
can, when he testified before the com- 
mittee, stated: 

The dockets in Missouri are current now, 


or practically so. We are keeping them en- 
tirely up. 


Mr. WALTER. Well, I suppose further 
evidence of that is to be found in the fact 
that Judge Duncan has been able to leave 
his post in Missouri and serve in the 
District of Columbia in order to assist in 
relieving the congested docket here. 
There is no reason for making this 
judgeship permanent. I trust that the 
bill will be defeated. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 
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Mr. HANCOCK. If this bill is passed, 
will it have any effect on the seniority of 
the judges in the Kansas City district? 

Mr. WALTER. I am inclined to believe 
it will. 

Mr. HANCOCK. - That may be one 
reason for the bill. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jennincs]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of this bill is to make permanent a 
temporary judgeship in Missouri. The 
office was created io take care of a so- 
called emergency. The office should not 
have been created but it was done. Now 
I am informed that this judge occupying 
this temporary judgeship wants to be 
appointed to a vacancy that exists in a 
permanent judgeship. Under the terms 
of the act creating the temporary office, 
when the present occupant dies or re- 
signs to take another judgeship, the of- 
fice is at an end. This judge, I am in- 
formed, wants to be appointed to take a 
position in a permanent judgeship which 
was made vacant by the death of Judge 
Otis. Now, the Congress of the United 
States is asked to stultify itself by ex- 
tending and making permanent this 
temporary judgeship, thus giving to the 
State of Missouri six permanent judges, a 
Federal district judge to every 500,000 of 
population of the State, a thing that has 
not been done heretofore in the history 
of this country. 

Judge SPRINGER, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, has just 
brought to the attention of the House 
the amazing fact that Missouri, with a 
population of 3,784,664, has 6 Federal 
district judges; Iowa, with a population 
of 2,558,268, has only 2 Federal district 
judges; Kentucky, with a population of 
2,845,627, has 2; Nebraska, with a popu- 
lation of 1,315,834, has 1; and Kansas, 
with a population of 1,700,000, has only 
1 Federal district judge. In Colorado, 
with a population of 1,400,000, there is 
only 1 Federal district judge; Indiana, 
with a population of 3,427,796, has but 
2; and, by a recent census estimate, the 
population of Missouri has decreased 
200,000 since the census of 1840. In 
1942 there were 2,758 cases filed in all 
the district courts of Missouri; in 1944 
the number of cases filed in all these 
courts dropped to 2,122, making only 
350 cases for each of these 6 judges to 
handle. Many of these cases were dis- 
posed of on pleas of guilty, many were 
naturalization cases, and but few of them 
were actually tried. 

Each lawyer knows that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal court is limited. It 
has bankruptcy cases, most of which are 
handled by the referees. It has natu- 
ralization cases which are pro forma. 
The only other cases it has, as a rule, are 
cases that grow out of the fact that the 
parties litigant are citizens of different 
States and the amount involved is more 
than $3,000. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COX. With the assurance given 
that this proposal will not be brought 
back again during the present session, 
which means it will not be brought back 
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at all, I wonder if it would not be accept- 
able to the gentleman that a motion that 
the Committee rise be entertained? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is all right. I 
agree to that. I would rather talk when 
there are more people present. 

Mr. COX. This will be the end of it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Iagree with that. I 
am already ready to entertain a propo- 
sition from my distinguished friend. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman pro- 
ceed with his argument? 

Mr. JENNINGS. As I said, litigation 
in the Federal courts is restricted, and, 
in addition to that, I know, as a lawyer, 
that litigation in all the courts is con- 
stantly decreasing. Most of the litiga- 
tion in all the States is in the State 
courts. 

Let me say something else to you. I 
am talking for the people back on the 
farms and the little businessman and 
the white-collar class and all the people 
who must bear the ever-increasing cost 
of Federal Governinent in this country. 
We have a debt of $300,000,000,000, equal 
to the value of every dollar’s worth of 
property within the confines of this Na- 
tion. We have passed beyond the shear- 
ing stage with the taxpayer. When 
you skin a sheen you can skin him but 
once. You can shear him once a year if 
you forego the skinning. It is not right 
to fasten upon the backs of the taxpay- 
ers of this country the cost of this un- 
necessary judgeship. 

When this judge dies or resigns, this 
office dies. I hope he lives a long time. 
In consideration of matters of this kind 
we should determine it with an eye single 
to the welfare of all the people, and not 
for the purpose of giving to a party or to 
a faction in a party an unnecessary 
judgeship. Recently, when a question 
came before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, where a judge up in Pennsyl- 
vania had done wrong, the Judiciary 
Committee of this House without regard 
to party lines acted as one man in rid- 
ding the country of an unworthy judge. 
By the same toker, I am opposed to 
making permanent a temporary judge- 
ship that was not needed in the first 
place, and certainly is not needed now. 
It will cost the taxpayers of this country 
at least $20,000 a year to create this 
sinecure. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am going to take 
issue with the gentleman on the state- 
ment that it was not needed in the first 
place. 

Mr. JENNINGS I thought you 
wanted to ask me a question. I do not 
yield for a speech. 

I go back to my original proposition. 
I say this judgeship was not needed in 
the first place and it is certainly not 
needed now, because the emergency, in 
the name of which it was created in the 
first place, did not in fact then exist, 
and certainly is nonexistent now. 

This bill should be defeated. The 
sordid methods of the Pendergast ma- 
chine of Kansas City, Mo., should not 
be extended to the Federal judiciary. 
The effort to perpetuate this unneces- 
sary office, if it succeeds, will give notice 
to the country that though Boss Pender 
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gast may molder in the grave, his spirit 
and methods are marching on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. JEN- 
NINGS] has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocwran]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I had 
no idea this bill was to be called up to- 
day. I was for the creation of this 
judgeship when it occurred. However, 
when the gentleman from Tennessee 
says that this judge was not needed in 
the first place, then he is taking issue 
with the judicial conference. Circuit 
judges, meeting in the Supreme Court 
Building on four different occasions, 
recommended the creation of this office, 
and on each occasion submitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary a statement 
with reference to the situation concern- 
ing the docket in that State. As the 
gentleman said, the present occupant is 
a young man. He was a former Member 
of this House. I believe the great ma- 
jority of the Members of this House 
served with him. He was a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. He 
has made an excellent judge. I am frank 
to say I do not know what the situation 
is out there in reference to the docket 
because I have not been home for a year, 
but I do take issue when anyone says 
that the creation of this judgeship was 
a mistake. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. How will the tenure 
of the present holder of the judgeship, 
for whom we have a great deal of regard, 
be affected through the enactment of 
this legislation? 

Mr. COCHRAN. None whatever, none 
whatever. The only way that I know it 
might be affected or could be affected—I 
want to be honest with the Members of 
the House—is that should there be a 
vacancy in either the eastern or western 
districts of Missouri it might be he could 
be nominated to fill the vacancy and then 
someone else nominated to fill the posi- 
tion as the roving judge. If this present 
judgeship were made permanent that is 
the only way I know it could be affected. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial from the Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
1996, providing for the appointment of 
an additionai district judge for the east- 
ern and western districts of Missouri, is 
in my opinion, virtually “carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” 

Missouri, with a population of 3,700,- 
000, has at the present time a Federal 
district judge for each 625,000 of popu- 
lation. By comparison Wisconsin, with 
a population of 3.100.000. has only two 
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Federal district judges, or one for each 
1,550,000 of population. 

Recent revelations in Wisconsin indi- 
cate that the stress of Federal judicia) 
business is not too great, even with the 
representation Wisconsin has, since, 
along with his other duties, one of our 
Federal judges finds time to be engaged 
in a lucrative private business. In this 
connection permit me to read an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal of Saturday, September 15, 1945, 
entitled “A Judge, a Referee, and a Post- 
master’: 


A JUDGE, A REFEREE, AND A POSTMASTER 


It was a distinct shock to most Milwaukee- 
ans to learn, as they did from a story in 
Friday's Journal, that Federal Judge |?. Ryan 
Duffy and Postmaster John A. Fleissner have 
for several years been associated with Thomas 
F, Millane, recently retired referee in bank- 
ruptcy, and a few others in a closely held and 
highly profitable corporation, which has 
reaped most of its profits from Federal war 
orders. 

That three top Federal officials in the city 
should be thus associated in business and 
that their firm should do business with the 
Federal Government is, of course, not con- 
trary to law. But when government expects 
even field workers in the Internal Revenue 
Department to keep out of businesses in 
which they may have the slightest managing 
hand, it looks anything but good to have a 
Federal judge and his referee intimately in- 
volved in such a business. It does not look 
too good to have a full-time postmaster so 
involved. 

The emoluments of Referee Millane as 
president of the Taylor Co. exceeded his 
earnings as referee, Postmaster Fleissner, 
who has an $8,000 full-time job with Uncle 
Sam, also had a $3,780 part-time job as Taylor 
Co. vice president and treasurer. The secre- 
tary was Mrs. F. Ryan Duffy. Judge Duffy 
himself held no office in the company, but 
along with Mrs. Duffy, was a stockholder. It 
is clear from all this that the Millane-Duffy- 
Fleissner group have been associated in a per- 
sonally directed commercial enterprise of 
considerable proportions, an enterprise which 
started on a shoestring and waxed big largely 
through war orders. 

It would seem that Congressmen of Wis- 
consin’s Eastern Federal Judicial District 
might wish to inquire into some of the de- 
tails of the business of this enterprise and 
into how the three Government officials first 
entered into it. 


We have had many evidences in the 
past 12 years, following the defeat of 
Democratic candidates for public office, 
in which they were guaranteed perpetual 
care by appointment. Are we now to 
have the same kind of lame-duck ap- 
pointments in the Federal judicial sys- 
tem? It must be remembered that H. R. 
1196 is intended to make permanent an 
office which heretofore has been only 
temporary and which, according to testi- 
mony, has automatically been termi- 
nated by virtue of the fact that the busi- 
ness involved has been concluded. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no requests for time. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of the time on this 
side. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama is recognized for 18 min- 
utes, 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, those 
who wish may jlaugh at the conference of 
senior circuit judges of the United States, 
but when they do they are laughing at 
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the highest judicial opinion that can be 
prought to bear upon this problem. If 
they do not know what is necessary for 
the administration of justice in Missouri 
and every other State, who does? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I wish the gentleman 
would show me where in their recom- 
mendations, made at a time when there 
was an unusual situation, they said that 
the judgeship ought to be a permanent 
judgeship. I read those recommenda- 
tions every time they were made, and 
they were made because there was an 
unusual situation existing, condemna- 
tions of land, railroad organizations, 
long-drawn-out trials that took the time 
of the sitting judges to an extent they 
could not hear the cases that were on the 
calendar, but nowhere in the recommen- 
dations has there ever been a word said 
about the need for a permanent judge- 
ship. 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be so delighted to 
answer the distinguished member of our 
committee, one whom we all love. You 
do not talk about a permanent judgeship 
when you recommend the creation of a 
judgeship, you do not use that word; and 
neither do you when you recommend a 
temporary judgeship use the word “tem- 
porary.” You tack on an amendment, 
as was done in this case, which says that 
where there is a vacancy in this judge- 
ship it shall not be filled. That is why 
we call it temporary. If you omit that 
proviso then it is permanent. Not only 
in 1940 but my recollection is in the 
session prior to that, the Judicial Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges of the 
United States unanimously. recom- 
mended the creation of this as a perma- 
nent judgeship. Again in 1940 they used 
the same language without any reference 
to whether permanent or temporary and 
that is known to everyone, especially the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. What they did was to 
recommend a judgeship. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. 

Mr. WALTER. They based their rec- 
ommendation on an unusual, an extraor- 
dinary, situation. 

Mr. HOBBS. If that be true then why 
have they done it year in and year out 
and have since then renewed the recom- 
mendation? That is the record, that is 
the fact, and it cannot be disputed. At 
least three times the highest judicial 
body that has jurisdiction of such mat- 
ters made this recommendation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman 
recall the testimony of Judge Duncan 
before our committee in which he stated 
that the dockets of their courts in Mis- 
souri were current and they are keeping 
up very well in their work? 

Mr. HOBBS. I certainly do and I 
thank the gentleman for that word, be- 
cause the undisputed evidence before 
our committee has been all the time that 
until the sixth judge was put there, and 
put his shoulder to the judicial wheel, 
they were running behind. We now 
have in this record the undisputed proof 
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that since the sixth judge is on the job 
the dockets are current. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman will 
recall they still have six judges there. 
At that particular time one of the judges 
was ill and was not able to participate. 
The gentleman remembers that? 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not recall that fact. 
It may be true and if you say so it is so. 

Mr.SPRINGER. That judge has since 
died because of his illness. 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not recall that, but 
if the gentleman says so, it is. When 
they had five judges they lagged behind. 
When they got the sixth judge they be- 
came current. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am so happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This bill does not add 
an extra judge in any way to the State 
of Missouri? 

Mr. HOBBS. Not at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But gives them what 
they have already? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I join the gentleman 
in supporting this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always so happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand 
it, the recommendations have been 
made by sources from which recom- 
mendations are sought and looked for 
and respected? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We know the leg- 
islative history of the bill in relation to 
the temporary judgeship, it being a tem- 
porary position. Someone has spoken 
about a sinecure. Nobody knows who is 
going to be the beneficiary of that, as we 
are sitting here today, because if it is 
made permanent the vacancy will occur 
in the future and what political party 
will be in power then nobody can tell 
now. Furthermore, the argument was 
made about this being temporary and 
the incumbent would be in there for 
life, the position terminating at his 
death. That argument might apply to 
every temporary Federal judgeship. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. It is a pleasure to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. As I understand, in 
the event of vacancy in this judgeship 
which is now filled by our erstwhile col- 
league, Mr. Duncan, then the position 
would lapse. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Duncan is now a 
judge in Missouri, and the President of 
the United States is an inhabitant of the 
State of Missouri. Therefore, if he were 
to get an appointment and were to accept 
it, with the need for this court shown, 
then this judgeship would be at an end; 
is that right? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PATRICK. I am in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr. HOBBS. Thank you, sir, 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER, In reply to a question 
asked by the distinguished majority 
leader, that in the event that a judge 
died, the vacancy could not be filled, the 
gentleman replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. HOBBS. I mean if Judge Dun- 
can died, or some other temporary judge. 
That was my understanding of the ques- 
tion or statement. 

Mr. WALTER. No. The — distin- 
guished majority leader asked the ques- 
tion about all judges. 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir; this judgeship or 
other temporary judgeships, as I got it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

Mr. WALTER. Then I was in error. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I said was 
any judge appointed to a temporary po- 
sition is there for life so far as he is 
concerned, and I said the argument 
against the passage of this bill could be 
advanced against having any permanent 
judges. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right, and _ it 
would apply just the same. Now let us’ 
get right down to brass tacks. What is 
the milk in this coconut? There are 
many good reasons for the passage of 
this bill. At the present time you have 
a man who lives in St. Joseph, Mo., who 
is being brought 300 miles every week 
end across the State to sit because of 
the need in St. Louis, at a per diem and 
traveling expense, allowance on the part 
of the Government. If that could be 
changed, you would save that money. 
Of course, that is not a great deal of 
money, but it is some money. There is 
a genuine economy, therefore, to make 
him a permanent judge so that he can 
be assigned where he should be and some 
other judge put in St. Louis. 

Now, then, they talk to me about the 
number of cases. Take the number of 
cases in Iowa, take the number of cases 
in Nebraska, take the number of cases in 
those other Midwestern States, they do 
not begin to compare with the dockets in 
Missouri. They do not compare in the 
quality of the cases. It takes longer by 
months to try one case of the kind they 
have so many of in Missouri since the 
war came on—just as happened here in 
the city of Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, within your recent mem- 
ory—than it does to try a few dozen of 
the rank and file short cases that come 
up in these other States. 

I want to add this piece of testimony 
without any hesitation or possibility of 
challenge, that the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives has laid down this rule, that unless 
the creation of a judgeship is recom- 
mended by the Conference of Senior Cir- 
cuit Judges we will not recommend the 
creation of that judgeship. We consult 
three agencies: The Conference of Sen- 
ior Circuit Judges, the administrative 
officer of the courts, and the Department 
of Justice, and all three of those agen- 
cies recommended that Dick Duncan’s 
judgeship be made permanent. They 


recommended its creation twice before 
that. Now they are back of this bill. I 
cannot see any reason why, with the rec- 
ord of this body being 90 percent in favor, 
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of wiping out the temporary judgeships 
and making them permanent when the 
incumbent has justified the appointment 
by making good, we should hesitate to 
pass this bill. There is no reason for 
hesitation or question. We are asking 
as your committee here that you come 
into the picture with your votes and back 
up your committee and those who favor 
this bill, because it is nothing but righ’ 
Dick Duncan has earned a promotion 

a permanent judgeship. We can save the 
taxpayers money, a small amount, it is 
true, every week, but we can save money 
by it. We have the indisputable proof 
here that, since you put him on, the 
dockets in the eastern and western dis- 
tricts of Missouri have become current, 
when they were not so before. So there 
is no argument contra. 

They talk about railroad reorganiza- 
tions and they talk about business cor- 
poration reorganizations. Some of them 
take months and months. They talk 
about the condemnation of land, and 
such cases always take months. Those 
cases still are on the docket undisposed 
of. We are keeping up because we have 
six good judges in Missouri to handle the 
great and growing business of that great 
and growing State. We ask for the vote 
that will put this measure over. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. If there 
were a vacancy on the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which I understand 
is the case at this time, and our Presi- 
dent should see fit to appoint the in- 
cumbent, Judge Duncan, who I under- 
stand is a roving judge in Missouri, is 
it not a fact that the roving judgeship 
would cease to exist on the resignation of 
Judge Duncan? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course that is true. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman just 
mentioned the growing business in Mis- 
souri. The record shows that Mr. 
Chandler testified that in 1944 there were 
only 2,122 eases filed in all the districts 
of Missouri, and that was some 600 less 
than had been filed 2 or 3 years before. 

Mr. HOBBS. I realize that, and I real- 
ize why. The gentleman brought it out 
when he cited the bankruptcy docket. 
In the prosperity that has attended our 
war effort, and all the things that went 
with it, there were practically no bank- 
ruptcies. Therefore, the total number 
of cases on docket almost everywhere 
has shown a decrease. A Federal judge 
has practically nothing to do with bank- 
ruptcy. That is done by referees, and 
they are about to starve to death. That 
is why we have a referees’ bill in here 
to be considered in the very near future, 
we hope. But that does not mean that 
the real work of a Federal judge is less; 
in fact, it is growing, and the testimony 
in that record proves it. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama, gladly. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman knows, 
as do all those who have served, as I 
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have, in the district courts, that there is 
a rise and fall in litigation. The war has 
greatly stymied litigation. We all know 
that with the war over litigation will 
tend to pile up in this Nation. This is no 
time to bring about fewer judgeships in 
the United States. 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. Not only that, but the total 
cost of the judicial set-up in the United 
States is less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
We do need this judgeship made perma- 
nent. Missouri is too great a national 
center to lose its business volume or take 
a slump otherwise. The dockets of Mis- 
souri’s Federal courts will inevitably 
grow heavier, rather than lighter, and 
this Congress must not make the mistake 
that might slow the dispatch of court 
business. We should see to it that the 
dockets in every State are kept current. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that this 
is not recommended by the judicial 
council and is it not also a fact that at 
least two of the judges from this district 
have spent months on assignment in the 
District of Columbia away from their 
own districts? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. 

Mr. TABER. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. I say categori- 
cally that is not a fact. Judge Duncan 
testified when he was before the com- 
mittee that he spent his vacation of 2 
weeks here in the District to help out. He 
said Judge Collett had been here for I 
do not know how long. 


Mr. TABER. For several months. 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir; I do not think 
so. 

Mr. TABER. That is what I under- 
stand is a fact. Iam advised that is the 
fact. 

Mr. HOBBS. You may be correct, sir. 


If you say it “on your own,” I will admit 
it. 

Mr. TABER. I do not; but I have 
been informed to that effect by what I 
regard as a very reliable authority. 

Mr. HOBBS. My recollection is 
otherwise, but you may be right. 

I want to say that the testimony be- 
fore our committee is absolutely un- 
equivocal and unquestioned that the 
passage of this billismeeded. It is neces- 
sary to take care of a contingency which 
men who are best suited to gage judicial 
dockets regard as certain. It ought to 
be done and we urge you to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge for the eastern and 
western districts of Missouri,” approved De- 
cember 24, 1942 (Public Law 837, 77th Cong.), 
is amended by striking out the following: 
“: Provided, That the first vacancy occurring 
in said office shall not be filled.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. ’ 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gossett, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
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having had under consideration the bil] 
(H. R. 1196) to make permanent the 
judgeship provided for by the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the east- 
ern and western districts of Missouri, ap- 
proved December 24, 1942,” pursuant to 
House Resolution 342, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do 


pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 46, noes 54. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 146, nays 108, not voting 177, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 148] 
YEAS—146 
Allen, La. Forand Marcantonio 
Andrews, Ala. Gallagher vy 
Bailey Gardner 
Baldwin, Md Monroney 
Barden Gathings Murdock 
Barry Murphy 
Beckworth Gibson Neely 
Bell Gordon O'Toole 
Biemiller Gorski Outland 
Bland Gossett Patman 
Bonner Patrick 
Bradley, Pa. Grant, Ala. Patterson 
Brooks Green Peterson, Ga 
Brown, Ga Gregory 
Bryson Hariless, Ariz Pittenger 
Bulwinkle Harris Poage 
Bunker Hart Price, Fla 
Burch Havenner Price, Ti) 
Burgin Hays Priest 
Camp i a. Rains ‘ 
Cannon, 0 
Chapman — 
Cheif Hoch Richards 
Clark Holifield Riley 
Clements Hook Rivers 
Tzac Robertson, Va 
Coffee Jackson Rogers, Fla 
Combs Johnson, Rowan 
Cooper Luther A. Russell 
Cox Johnson, Savage 
Crosser Lyndon B Sikes 
D’ Johnson, Okla. Sparkman 
Daughton, Va. Kee Spence 
Davis Kefauver Starkey 
Dingell [aie Stewart 
Domengeaux elly, Hl. 
Douglas, Calif. Kilday Sultesn 
Douglas, Ii Lanham Sumners, Tex 
Doyle Larcade Thomas, Tex 
Drewry Lesinski Thomason 
Durham Link Tolan 
Earthman McCormack Trimble 
Eberharter McGehee Voorhis, Calif 
Engle, Calif McKenzie Wasielewski 
Ervin McMillan, S.C. Weaver 
Pallon Madden Whitten 
Fisher Manasco Winstead 
an Mansfield, Woodhouse 
Flood Mont. Worley 
Folger Mansfield, Tex. 
NAYS—108 

Adams Arends Bennet, N. Y. 
Andersen, Arnold Bennett, Mo. 

H. Carl Auchincloss Bishop 
Andresen. Barrett, Wyo. Bilackney 

August H Bates, Brehm 
Angeli Beall Brown, Ohio 
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Buck 

Buffett 
Carlson 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Doughton, N.C. 
Dworshak 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Gavin 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Graham 
Grant, Ind. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hale 

Hall, 


Hancock 
Hedrick 
Henry 
Hess 
Hill 
Hoeven 


Holmes, Wash. 


Howell 
Hull 
Jenkins 
Jennings 


Johnson, Calif, 


Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Kearney 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
LaFollette 
LeCompte 
Lemke 

Lewis 
Ludlow 
McCowen 
McMillen, Ill. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass, 
Michener 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mott 

Murray, Wis. 


Edwin Arthur O’Konski. 
NOT VOTING—177 


Abernethy 
Allen, Il. 


Anderson, Calif. 


Andrews, N. Y. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barrett, Pa. 
Bates, Ky. 
Bender 
Bloom 
Bolton 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Mich, 
Brumbaugh 
Buckley 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fila, 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Case, 8S. Dak. 
Celler 
Chiperfield 
Clason 
Cole, Kans. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Courtney 
Curley 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dickstein 
Dondero 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Elsaesser 
Engel, Mich. 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Fogarty 
Fuller 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Granahan 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N, Y. 


So the bill 


Hagen 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hand 
Hare 
Harness, Ind. 
Hartley 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hinshaw 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass. 
Hope 
Horan 
Huber 
Jarman 
Jensen 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Keefe 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilburn 
King 
Kinzer 
Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Landis 
Lane 
Latham 
Lea 
LeFevre 
Luce 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McConnell 
McDonough 
McGlinchey 
McGregor 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Mason 
Merrow 
Miller, Calif. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Mundt 


Murray, Tenn. 


Norrell 
Norton 
O’Brien, Il. 


O’Brien, Mich. 


O'Hara 
O'Neal 

Pace 
Peterson, Fla. 


was passed. 
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Phillips 
Ramey 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Il. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rizley 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stockman 
Sumner, Il. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talbot 

Talle 

Thom 

Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Walter 
Weichel 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 


Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Powell 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Randolph 
Rayfie: 
Resa 

Rich 
Robertson, 

N. Dak. 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Roe, Md. 

Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Ryter 

Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Sharp 
Sheppard 
Sheridan 
Short 
Simpson, Il. 
Slaughter * 
Smith, Va. 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y. 
Stevenson 
Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 
Torrens 
Towe 
Traynor 
Vinson 
Wadsworth 
Weiss 

Welch 

West 

White 
Wickersham 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 
Woodruff, Mich. 
Woodrum, Va. 
Zimmerman 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Heselton against. 
Mr. Courtney for, with Mr. Keefe against. 
Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Kinzer against. 
Mr. O’Brien, of Illinois for, with Mr. Brum- 


baugh against. 


Mr. Resa for, with Mr. Dondero against, 


Mr. McGlinchey for, 
against. 

Mr. Sheridan for, with Mr. Holmes of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr. King for, with Mr. Herter against. 

Mr. Hare for, with Mr. Plumley against. 

Mr. Jarman for, with Mr. Fulton against. 

Mr. Heffernan for, with Mr. Horan against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 

Mrs. Norton for, with Mr. Wolverton of 
New Jersey against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Latham against. 

Mr. Sasscer for, with Mr. Robsion of Ken- 
tucky against. 

Mr. Torrens for, with Mr. Goodwin against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Halleck against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Jones against. 


General pairs until further notice: 
Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Bradley of Michi- 
gan. 
Mr. Colmer with Mr. Canfield. 
Mr. Maloney with Mr. Fuller. 
Mr. Lane with Mr. Case of New Jersey. 
Mr. Curley with Mr. Hagen. 
Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Allen of 
Illinois. 
. O’Neal with Mr. Eaton. 
. Weiss with Mr. Baldwin of New York: 
. Gore with Mr. Anderson of California. 
. Pace with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 
. Tarver with Mr. Corbett. 
. Boykin with Mr. Jensen. 
. Dickstein with Mr. Hartley. 
. Rogers of New York with Mr. Jonkman, 
. Vinson with Mr. LeFevre. 
. Byrne of New York with Mr. Hoffman, 
Mr. Somers of New York with Mr. McGregor. 
. Rooney with Mr. Judd. 
. Kerr with Mr. O’Hara. 
. Dawson with Mr. Shafer. 
. Lynch with Mr. Woodruff of Michigan. 
. Philbin with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 
. John J. Delaney with Mr. Tibbott. 
. Roe of New York with Mr. Stevenson. 
. Bloom with Mr. Gifford. 
. Randolph with Mr. Clason. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan (at the 
request of Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts) was given permission, first, to ex- 
tend his own remarks; second, to extend 
his remarks and include an editorial; 
and, third, to extend his remarks and 
include therein an article. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
TIN of Massachusetts) was given permis- 
sion to extend her own remarks, 

Mr. KNUTSON (at the request of Mr. 
CoLeE of Missouri) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial by Arthur Krock, 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
and include certain excerpts and court 
decisions. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therein an article from the Luther- 
an Magazine published by the Walther 
League of Organized Labor; and also to 
extend his remarks and to include there- 
in a radio address which he made on 
the subject of the minimum wage. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post entitled “Welfare Department,” 


with Mr. Taylor 
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Mr. GARDNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp on labor management 
policies. 

Mr. CHENOWETH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the special order 
which I have for today be transferred 
to next Wednesday and that I be per- 
mitted to address the House on that day 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr, REEs] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


RESOLUTION TO INVESTIGATE THE 
SUGAR SITUATION 


Mr. REES of Kansas.. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a resolution au- 
thorizing and directing the Committee 
on Agriculture or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof to investigate the 
diversion of sugar, whether imported or 
manufactured in the United States, to 
foreign and domestic brewers for use in 
the production of malt and malt bever- 
ages, and the amount of sugar being 
used in current domestic production by 
the brewers of this country. This com- 
mittee is also authorized to investigate 
the question of quotas of sugar that are 
being diverted to breweries in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Speaker, my attention has been 
called from time to time to the shortage 
of sugar in this country under the ration- 
ing system, and my attention has been 
directed particularly to an acute situa- 
tion that has arisen during the summer 
and fall of this year when the need for 
sugar for canning has become more 
acute. According to an editorial in 
Brewers’ Journal for July 1945, 34 brew- 
ers in this country consumed 184,690 
pounds of rationed sugar. This editorial 
further states that brewers used approxi- 
mately 2,209,200 pounds of rationed sugar 
annually. This, of course, is rationed 
sugar. 

During July 1945, according to a Treas- 
ury Department statement, the breweries 
used 23,767,325 pounds of sugar and 
sugar sirups. These figures do not in- 
clude, of course, corn sugar used from 
92,842,000 pounds of corn and corn prod- 
ucts consumed during the same month 
of July this year. 

By way of comparison, sugar and 
sugar sirups, according to this report, 
consumed in July 1944 was 18,022,000 
pounds and corn and corn products was 
81,008,000 pounds. These tables also 


show an increase of 25 percent in the 
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use of sugar and sirups as well as corn 
and corn products by the brewers of this 
country. 

On examination of these reports by the 
brewers and by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 2,209,200 pounds of rationed 
sugar is used annually, but according to 
the Treasury Department’s tables ap- 
proximately 285,000,000 pounds of sugar 
and sugar sirups is consumed annually 
by the brewers of this country, making a 
total of 287,207,000 pounds of sugar and 
sugar sirups used by the brewers. 

Think, if you will, the amount of fruits 
and other food products that could have 
been preserved by the people of this 
country and for those with whom we may 
want to share abroad if that sugar supply 
or even a good percent of it could have 
been used for food and food products on 
the family table. 

According to figures submitted, the 
brewers will increase their output about 
25 percent and the allocation of sugar for 
the family table will be reduced accord- 
ingly. The problem involved, in my 
opinion, is whether the American people 
want more sugar on the family table or 
whether it is to be consumed by the 
breweries. 

FASCISM 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have learned many things in this war. 
We have seen fascism grow from beer 
hall to international proportions. It 
crept into every corner of the world. In 
America, fascism became silent after 
Pearl Harbor. The first phase of this job 
was done. The Fascists were driven un- 
derground during the war. 

Gerald L. K. Smith was one who 
spewed venom in Detroit against minori- 
ties; we had the Detroit riot. Similar 
riots occurred across the country, caus- 
ing disruption of war production and 
disunity throughout the land. Now, 
after the war, the same evil tactics of 
disunity are at work. If we fail to speak 
out now, fascism may sweep the United 
States. 

The American Nazi, Gerald L. K. 
Smith, who styles himself a Nationalist, 
as Hitler did, has announced that he in- 
tends “‘to take over in November.” The 
methods by which Hitler achieved power 
in Germany are being used by Gerald L. 
K. Smith. The same kind of hate-bait- 
ing of Jews, Negroes, Catholics, and 
other minority groups, the same tech- 
nique that Hitler used. Smith intends to 
originate an investigation of the motion- 
picture industry through the red-baiting 
‘tactics that Hitler resorted to. 

Unity is what we desire in this great 
motion-picture industry. We recog- 
nize that a smear of Hollywood is al- 
ways good publicity. Much of the mo- 
tion-picture industry is in the district 
which I represent. It is wrong to perse- 
cute this industry. I hope that all such 
attacks will be rescinded. 

We in the Congress here are struggling 
with the problems brought about by the 
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immediate ending of the war. We are 
struggling to bring orderly reconversion 
from war to peace. We are attempting 
to aid in full production, full employ- 
ment, and a fuller life for all of our 
people. In order to bring this about, it 
is going to require the greatest amount 
of unity and orderly readjustment 
possible. We hope to achieve these ob- 
jectives in our Nation so that we will 
have prosperity at home and peace in the 
world. But if our people’s minds are 
confused and twisted by vicious propa- 
ganda against religious, racial, and mi- 
nority groups, it makes our task much 
more difficult. If we permit this to grow 
as Gerald L. K. Smith would have it, 
we will not have provided for the gen- 
eral welfare of our people, as is de- 
manded by our Constitution; nor will we 
have aided our desire for a strong and 
properous democracy. 

I hope that we Members of the Con- 
gress will see to it that the nature of 
the activities of Gerald L. K. Smith and 
his ilk will be exposed. We must prove 
to these demagogues that the American 
people are not the emotionally insecure 
Germans nor the superstitious Japanese 
who fell under the influence of fascism 
and its forces. We are equipped in the 
Congress to expose these Fascist forces 
in America, and I cannot see how we can 
fail. It is the duty of the Un-American 
Activities Committee to investigate the 
forces of fascism and disunity in this 
country, or any other forces that would 
bring about religious, racial, and national 
intolerance upon the part of our people. 

Freedom of speech, of press, of religion, 
and one’s right to petition his Govern- 
ment are guaranteed to us under our 
Constitution, and this we do not wish 
to curtail in any way whatsoever. I 
hope that the educational processes of 
our people are strong and rapid enough 
to conquer religious, racial, and national 
intolerance and bigotry. But, if the 
wheels of education move too slowly, 
then must not we pass laws preserving 
these cherished rights that our Consti- 
tution guarantees to us before we de- 
stroy ourselves through disunity? The 
engines of destruction are so efficient, 
as indicated by late developments brought 
about in the war, that we must have 
unity on the part of our people at home 
and international understanding and 
good will so that we may have peace 
upon this earth. If we cannot achieve 
this, I fear another war which would al- 
most destroy the human race. 

Let us firmly resolve that we shall have 
unity, good will, and understanding with 
one another, to achieve the great ob- 
jective of making democracy work in 
this Nation so that the nations of the 
world will adopt by choice our American 
democracy. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post concerning the disposal of surplus 
property. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
after the disposition of business on the 
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Speaker’s desk and other previous or- 
ders, I may address the House for 29 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. PLogser (at the 
request of Mr. MarTIN of Massachusetts) , 
= account of critical illness in his fam- 

y. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND A JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to a bill and a joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

8.374. An act to amend the act of October 
29, 1919, entitled “An act to punish the 
transportation of stolen motor vehicles in 
interstate or foreign commerce”; and 

S.J. Res. 78. An act to provide for desig- 
nation of the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at Crugers-on-Hudson, near Peekskill, 
N. Y., as “Franklin Delano Roosevelt Hos- 
pital.” 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, September 24, 
1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WoRLD War VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, in executive session, on Friday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1945, at 10 o’clock, a. m., in the 
committee room 356, Old House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 

e EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold a hear- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m., on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 25, 1945, on H. R. 2202, in room 
362, Old House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, September 27, 1945, at 10 
o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1751, to authorize 
the course of instruction at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy to be 
given to not exceeding 20 persons at a 
time from the American Republics, other 
than the United States. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
will meet at 10 a. m., Tuesday, October 9, 
to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
tion in Washington will be heard during 
the first week, such as Members of Con- 
gress first, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Railroad 
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Traffic Organizations, railroad labor, and 
truck and bus associations. 

The second week will be devoted to 
various State commissions, agricultural 
associations, National Industrial Traffic 
League and various citizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations and traffic boards and chambers 
of commerce. 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing if possible. It is 
also desired to avoid any repetition in 
statements before the committee. 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which to 
present their testimony. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 961. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3636. A bill relat- 
ing to the sale, in the District of Columbia, 
of certain small rockfish; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 867). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3867. A bill to 
amend the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia with respect to the making and 
publishing of annual reports by trust com- 
panies; without amendment (Rept. No. 968). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 3868. A bill to pro- 
vide that veterans may obtain copies of pub- 
lic records in the District of Columbia, with- 
out the payment of any fees, for use in pre- 
senting claims to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 869). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3873. A bill to pro- 
vide for the opening of a road within the 
boundaries of the District of Columbia Train- 
ing School property in Anne Arundel County, 
id.; without amendment (Rept. No. 970). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MANASCO: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. H. R. 
4129. A bill to provide for reorganizing agen- 
cies of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 971). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
8. 559. An act to amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide for reimbursement of officers, 
enlisted men, and others, in the naval service 
of the United States for property lost, dam- 
aged, or destroyed in such service,” approved 
October 27, 1943, so as to make the provisions 
thereof effective with respect to losses occur- 
ring on or after October 31, 1941; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 962). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 
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Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3095. A bill for the relief of Ellis Duke, 
also known as Elias Duke; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 963). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3987. A bill for the relief of Myrtle C. 
Radabaugh; without amendment (Rept. No. 
964). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4018. A bill for the relief of Robert A. 
Hudson; with amendment (Rept. No. 965). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4048. A bill to provide for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decisions of the Court of Claims in 
two suits instituted by H. B. Nelson (doing 
business as the H. B. Nelson Construction 
Co.); without amendment (Rept. No. 966). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HENRY: 

H. R. 4143. A bill to amend Revised Stat- 
utes 4921 (U. S. C. A., title 35, patents, sec. 
70) providing that damages be ascertained 
on the basis of compensation for infringe- 
ment, as in actions for infringement in the 
United States Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 4144. A bill to amend the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, as amended; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 4145. A bill to authorize payment for 
accumulated and accrued annual leave to 
persons whose civilian appointments were 
terminated pursuant to section 4 of the act 
of December 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 1073); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGLINCHEY: 

H. R. 4146, A bill to direct the discharge of 

fathers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H. R. 4147. A bill to establish a Chiropody 
(Podiatry) Corps in the Medical Corps of 
the United States Army; to the -Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. R. 4148. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 4149. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of lawful entry into the United 
States of certain aliens not subject to de- 
portation who entered the United States prior 
to July 1, 1924; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 4150. A bill to amend the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 to provide severance 
pay for employees whose employment has 
terminated by reason of cancellation or ter- 
mination of Government contracts resulting 
from the cessation of hostilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 4151. A bill to encourage the provi- 
sion of useful public works, and for other 
related purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. Res. 354. Resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation of the diversion of sugar to brew- 
ers, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H. Res. 355. Resolution authorizing report 
on Army demobilization; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1176. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of Ben. R. Simpers and 32 citizens of 
Park County, Wyo., in favor of H. R. 2000; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1177. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of Mrs. 
Claude A. Babb, What Cheer, Iowa, and other 
citizens of Thornburg and What Cheer, Iowa, 
urging that the draft be continued so that 
men now in service may be released; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1178. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Harley 
C. Rusk and other citizens of Jasper County, 
Mo., urging the passage of the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 2082; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1179. Also, petition of C.S. Henry and other 
citizens of Joplin, Mo., favoring a 30-year- 
service retirement for rail workers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


SENATE 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., pastor of the Gunton Temple Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art man’s unfailing 
friend; grant that in this moment of 
prayer we may enter the fellowship of 
all who are seekers and finders of God. 

We pray that our spirits may be illu- 
mined by Thy spirit and touched to 
finer issues. Make us the beneficiaries of 
some new experience of divine wisdom 
and power with which to meet the tasks 
and responsibilities that challenge the 
consecration of our noblest manhood. 

Emancipate our minds and hearts 
from doubt and fear and everything that 
is contrary to Thy holy will. Sustain us 
in fidelity to the lofty principles which 
Thou hast ordained. May we earnestly 
covet the benediction which Thou dost 
bestow upon the faithful. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, September 20, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bill and joint 
resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 


H. R. 1196. An act to make permanent the 
judgeship provided for by the act entitled 
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“An act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Missouri,” approved 
December 24, 1942; and 

H. J. Res. 225. Joint resolution to quiet the 
titles of the respective States, and others, to 
lands beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
such States and to prevent further clouding 
of such titles. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on September 20, 1945, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution: 

8.374. An act to amend the act of October 
29, 1919, entitled “An act to punish the trans- 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in inter- 
state or foreign commerce”; 

8.397. An act to provide for the presenta- 
tion of medals to members of the United 
States Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41; 

S. 1045. An act to provide for pay and al- 
lowances and transportation and subsistence 
of personnel discharged or released from the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard because 
of under age at the time of enlistment, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to provide for 
designation of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Crugers-on-Hudson, near Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., as “Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Hospital.” 

REPORT OF BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE DURING THE RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of the 20th instant, 

Mr. WAGNER (for himself and Mr. 
TosEy), from the Committce on Banking 
and Currency, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 380) to establish a national policy 
and program for assuring continuing full 
employment in a free competitive econ- 
omy, through the concerted efforts of in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, State, and local 
governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, reported it with amendments on 
September 22, 1945, and submitted a re- 
port (No. 583) thereon. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, almost 
2 months ago the first atomic bomb de- 
stroyed Hiroshima and a major part of 
its population—men, women, and chil- 
dren. Since that holocaust—the great- 
est in all history—there has been only 
one real question before the people of 
this world. Is atomic energy to advance 
the welfare of all humanity or is it to 
provide the means of global suicide? 

Two alternatives, and only two, now 
confront us and we must soon choose be- 
tween them. Is atomic power to be con- 
trolled by an international organization 
as its instrument for the guaranty of 
world peace and plenty, or are the na- 
tions to enter a race for the development 
of ever more horrible military instru- 
ments—a race which can end only in the 
annihilation of all the competitors? 

Those alternatives the people of the 
United States and the rest of the world 
have had before them since August— 
those two and no others—a vicious, con- 
centrated search for weapons of human 
destruction, or a plan for the peaceful 
sharing and the international control of 
the gigantic powers of nature. Have we 
brought to the consideration of these 
alternatives the qualities of concentrated 
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clear thinking, candor, and courage? It 
seems to me we have not. After the first 
days of mingled wonder and foreboding, 
we have relaxed and are now dissipating 
our energies on unhappy controversies 
of very minor importance to the public 
welfare. But I cannot urge too strongly 
that we must not make a decision by 
default; that all is lost if we let the world 
drift into’an era of intense, brutal com- 
petition at the conclusion of which looms 
catastrophe for all of us. 

I would not be understood as implying 
that wise and just action by the Govern- 
ment of the United States would happily 
and forever settle the dangerous hazards 
involved. Most unfortunately, that is 
not true. The good will, the courage, the 
candor, and the cooperation of every 
other Allied nation, great and small, is 
necessary. These failing, nothing we can 
do will help divert world chaos. But, 
manifestly, the initiative to establish an 
international policy to control the atomic 
bomb must come from us. We built it; 
in its use we killed hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings; we possess now 
its fearful mastery more than any other 
nation. No one else now has the power 
even to attempt to banish from this un- 
happy world the fear that our bomb crea- 
tion has engendered. 

I am, therefore, most happy that two 
Senate committees are now directing 
their attention to the atomic problem. 
The Military Affairs Committee—under 
the leadership of the senior Senator from 
Utah (Mr. THomas]—has already favor- 
ably reported to the Senate a resolution 
providing for a commission to deal with 
the atomic bomb. The senior Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], rank- 
ing minority member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, whose leadership was 
so potent in perfecting our present in- 
ternational organization, now has pend- 
ing a resolution for the creation of a 
special joint committee of the House and 
S nate to deal with this same question 
of our policy on the atomic bomb. I 
hope that any cohgressional committee 
handling this hazardous issue will have 
as members both the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]—two of our 
ablest and most philosophical statesmen. 

For the benefit of any congressional 
committee which may be appointed, I 
should like to suggest that we must 
realize that the atomic bomb is only one 
of many dreadful engines of warfare 
now being perfected in secret workshops 
and darkened laboratories everywhere. 
Today our atomic bomb and other tech- 
nological weapons may be the most fiend- 
ish; tomorrow they may be humane com- 
pared with the race-destroying instru- 
ments of other governments. 

Who knows how soon—if it is not al- 
ready accomplished—some scientist may 
breed a virulent germ to spread the 
black or scarlet plague that will end us 
all? Who knows how soon—if it is not 
already perfected—a poisonous spray of 
gas, as deadly to us as DDT to insect life, 
will be ready for our destruction? Who 
knows if some chemist in some other 
land is not, as I speak, learning how to 
unleash the titanic power of every ele- 
ment while our scientists are still using 
uranium atoms only?. Who Knows what 
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miracle of radar, death-dealing rays, or 
other cruel and brutal methods of ex- 
tinction may be now developing in this 
unhappy world? 

So, Mr. President, I think that any 
committee appointed from the Senate to 
consider our atomic-bomb policy should 
be given power to inquire into and to re- 
port a policy on all the other potent in- 
struments of mass destruction now de- 
veloping in the arsenals and laboratories 
of our country. 

Mr. President, somewhere along the 
road of competitive armament lies a 
catastrophe that will engulf and doom 
civilized man. We need not travel that 
road. There is po compulsion in our 
nature that compels it. But if we would 
avoid it, we had best begin to act. There 
are many of us here who feel as I do~ 
who, doubtful of our wisdom, would pre- 
fer to go forward into a world organiza- 
tion at a slower pace, feeling their way 
through preliminary stages of experi- 
ments in cooperation, of widening re- 
gional agreements. But our preferences 
do not affect the atomic bomb. It de- 
mands international control, or it will 
mete out international chaos. Nor can 
we hope to stave off its insistence by 
prohibitions on atomic research. No 
other nation would agree to stop re- 
search as long as we—and we only—held 
the secret. If, on the other hand, we 
committed the secret to the World Coun- 
cil, then there would be every reason to 
encourage it, with the hope that atomic 
energy could be exploited and controlled 
for the good, and not the evil, of man- 
kind. : 

We move forward, willy-nilly, into a 
furiously dynamic world—the atomic 
age. In it the life of man can be peace- 
ful, free of poverty, and creative. Or, in 
the strident words of Hobbes, it can be 
“nasty, brutish, and short.” Whether it 
shall be the one or the other depends on 
our decision to choose—international 
control of the atomic bomb, or interna- 
tional competition in carnage. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PAUL P. CRET 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, the 
special committee appointed under Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31 to work with the 
Architect of the Capitol, Mr. David Lynn, 
and others for the reconstruction and re- 
pair of the Senate Chamber, recently en- 
gaged the services of Mr. Paul P. Cret, 
one of the outstanding architects and de- 
signers of the present age, as consulting 
engineer and adviser on the work con- 
templated. 

A few days ago Mr. Cret passed away 
at his home in Philadelphia. 

Some of the outstanding examples of 
his hand and brain are the Pan-Ameri- 
can Building in Washington, the Detroit 
Institute of Art, the Federal Reserve 
Board Building in Washington, the Hall 
of Science at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago, and many others. 
The Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington is considered by many to be his 
greatest achievement. It has been pro- 


nounced by men who are qualified to 
know as “a pearl” among modern works 
of architecture. 

Since his death the Commission of 
Fine Arts, composed of Gilmore D. 
Clarke, Chairman, William F. Lamb, 
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Henry V. Poor 3d, Ralph Stackpole and 
avid E. Finley, has volunteered its serv- 
ices to Supervise the work on the Senate 
Chamber designs. The Senate special 
committee is to have a joint meeting with 
the Commission of Fine Arts on October 
5. at which meeting preliminary plans 
will be considered along the line of sug- 
gestions which have already been made 

r will be made at the meeting. 

I ask unanimous consent that a most 
interesting and able editorial appearing 
in the Washington Evening Star of Sep- 
tember 11, entitled “Paul P. Cret,” be in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp, where 
it may be read by future generations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PAUL P. CRET 

Few men of his time have left so many 
monuments as Paul P. Cret. He was an art- 
ist of the very greatest distinction, and he 
will be remembered as long as the structures 
he created stand—and longer, too, as they 
take their respective places in recorded his- 
tory. The Folger Shakespeare Library un- 
doubtedly was his greatest achievement. It 
is, as the donors always considered it, “a 
pearl” among modern works of architecture. 

But Dr. Cret had accomplished many nota- 
ble triumphs before he came to East Capitol 
Street. Born in Lyons, France, October 23, 
1876, he was educated at the fine arts schools 
of his native city and of Paris and through 
those institutions received the discipline of 
the classic tradition to which, despit emore 
than a little pressure from the age in which 
he lived, he remained faithful all his life. 
From 1903 to 1987 he served as professor of 
design at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhi'e he was associated with Albert 
Kelsey in the execution of the drawings for 
the Pan American Building on Seventeenth 
Street here, with Zantzinger, Borie, and 
Medary in the Indianapolis Public Library 
and the Detroit Institute of Arts, and with 
Smith and Bassette in the County Building 
at Hartford. His independent designs in- 
cluded the Federal Reserve Board Building, 
the Central Heating Plant and the Calvert 
Street Bridge in Washington, the Valley 
Forge Memorial Arch and the Delaware 
Bridge in Philadelphia, the Hall of Science at 
the Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago, new buildings for the University of 
Texas and for the Military Academy at West 
Point and the Nava: Academy at Annapolis. 
The enterprises in which he probably found 
the keenest satisfaction were the Chateau 
Thierry, Bony, Waereghem, and Gibraltar 
war memorials, into which he put his love for 
the country of his birth as well as that for 
the country of his adoption. 

No adequate conception of Dr. Cret’s career, 
however, can be obtained from mere reading 
of a list of the projects to which he contrib- 
uted his genius. In order to appreciate him 
fully it is necessary to consider the pure and 
lovely grace of the buildings he brought‘ into 
existence. He was possessed of powers of 
imagination of the highest order, but he also 
was gifted with the force of character re- 
quired for translating dreams into realities. 
Whatever he touched took on some element 
of the strength that was in him. Thus he 
left his mark on the whole world both di- 
rectly and, as in the Federal Commission of 
Fine Arts, for example, through his influence 


upon others, No man could ask a grander 
privilege. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
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Report or FepERAL BurEAU OF NARCOTICS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics for the calendar year ended December 
31, 1944 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Letters from the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice and the Chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
estimates of personnel requirements for their 
respective offices for the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, 1945 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions 
and a memorial, which were referred as 
indicated: 


A resolution adopted by the American 
Geographical Union, Washington, D. C., fa- 
voring an appropriation for the making of 
maps for national planning and other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
a member of the armed forces of the United 
States, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the prompt release of mem- 
bers of the armed forces; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Arkansas Valley Ditch Associa- 
tion, assembled at Pueblo, Colo., protesting 
against the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the creation of the Missouri Valley 
Authority, the Columbia Valley Authority, 
the Ohio Valley Authority, and the Savannah 
Valley Authority; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF USE TAX ON 
AUTOMOBILES 


‘Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
REcorD a letter from the Wisconsin Mo- 
tor Carriers’ Association embodying a 
resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of that association at a meeting held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., on September 10, 
1945, relating to the discontinuance of 
the $5 use tax on motor vehicles. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WISCONSIN Motor CarRIERs’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., September 18, 1845. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Wiley: We are pleased to 
advise you that at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Wisconsin Motor Carriers’ 
Association, held in Milwaukee on Septem- 
ber 10, 1945, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Wisconsin Motor Carriers’ Association, That 
the $5 use tax on motor vehicles should be 
abolished; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers of this associa- 
tion be hereby instructed to take all neces- 
sary steps to bring this resolution to the 
attention of the Senators and Congressmen 
of this State and to other progr Officials and 
organizations.” 

I am pleased to transmit this resolution 
to you and trust that you will give favorable 
consideration to the suggestion contained 
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therein on any legislation that may be pro- 
posed on this subject. 
Very truly yours, 
Grorct TIeRNANn, President. 
E. G. Dows, Secretary. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Rec- 
orD a resolution adopted by the city 
council of the city of Superior, Wis., re- 
lating to the very critical coal situation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorpD, as 
follows: 


Resolution declaring the existence of an 
emergency with respect to the inadequate 
supply of coal now on the docks in the 
Head of the Lakes area, and requesting the 
Solid Fuels Administration and the proper 
agents and officers of the Government of 
the United States to take immediate steps 
to rectify the situation 


Whereas the supply of coal presently on 
the docks in the Head of the Lakes area _is 
entirely inadequate to care for consumers’ 
needs and wants during the coming heating 
season; and 

Whereas reliable figures and information 
show a deficiency on the docks in the Head 
of the Lakes area of approximately 6,000,000 
tons, and all bituminous coal used by indus- 
trial plants and domestic consumers moves 
from these decks; and 

Whereas it is imperative that coal should 
be carried by boats to such docks immedi- 
ately in order to insure a sufficient supply to 
last until the opening of the 1946 navigation 
season, which will probably not open until 
late in April or early in May of 1946; and 

Whereas the close of navigation in 1945 
will be approximately on the 17th of No- 
vember, but that date cannot be relied upon 
because of severe weather conditions which 
may cause lake shipments to cease earlier 
than November 17; and 

Whereas a failure to have on hand a suf- 
ficient supply of coal on the docks in the 
Head of the Lakes area before the close of the 
present navigation season will create condi- 
tions fraught with imminent danger to the 
health, welfare, and good order of all of the 
communities in the Head of the Lakes area; 
and 

Whereas this serious coal shortage was 
called to the attention of the Solid Fuels 
Administration officials at a meeting held in 
the mayor’s office in the city of Duluth, 
Minn., on June 12, 1945, and the situation 
has not been rectified or in anywise made 
better since that date: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Superior, Wis., That an emergency is de- 
clared to exist, and that steps must of neces- 
sity be immediately taken to rectify that 
emergency for the preservation of the health, 
welfare, and good order of the city of Su- 
perior, Wis., and specifically on behalf of the 
citizens of the city of Superior, Wis., and 
generally on behalf of all neighboring com- 
munities, and that this resolution stand as a 
petition to the Congress of the United States, 
the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the United States, 
that the legislative and executive branches 
of the Federal Government of the United 
States take immediate steps to insure at the 
Head of the Lakes area a sufficient supply of 
bituminous coal on the docks before the 
close of the 1945 navigation season, in order 
to prevent extreme suffering and hardship in 
this area during the coming heating season; 
and be it further 
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Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Superior, Wis., That the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration be immediately requested to give 
every reasonable opportunity to provide, and 
that the said Solid Fuels Administration do 
provide No. 1-A priorities which will imme- 
diately facilitate the shipping of coal from 
lower lake ports to docks in the area served 
by the Head of the Lakes; and be it further 

Resolved by the City Council of the Cily of 
Superior, Wis., That the city clerk be forth- 
with directed to mail a certified copy of this 
resolution to Rosert M. LA FOLLETTE and 
ALEXANDER WILEY, the Senators for the State 
of Wisconsin, to ALVIN E, O’KONSKI, Con- 
gressman for the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict, President Harry S. Truman, Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, and Under 
Secretary of the Interior Abe Fortas, all at 
Washington, D. C. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

S. 1414. A bill to assist in soil-conserva- 
tion and water-conservation work by mak- 
ing certain surplus materials, equipment, 
and supplies available for such work 
through the distribution thereof, by grant 
or loan, to public bodies organized under 
State laws, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 584). 

From the Committee on Claims: 

S.998. A bill for the relief of Gregory Stel- 
mak; with an amendment (Rept. No. 585), 
and 

S.1101. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Manuel Rose Lima; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 586). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S.865. A bill for the relief of Richard A. 
Allberry; with amendments (Rept. No. 587). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 1233. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the 


district of Kansas; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 588). 
By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs: 

H.R.3951. A bill to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 589). 


MANUFACTURE OF NITRATES FOR FER- 
TILIZER FROM AGRICULTURAL AND 
FOREST PRODUCTS 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 176) which 
was ordered to be placed on the Calen- 
dar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby requested to make an immediate 
study to determine the advisability of con- 
tinuing the operation of all federally owned 
plants and facilities which were used during 
the war for the exclusive processing of agri- 
cultural commodities and forest products or 
for manufacturing nitrates for fertilizer and 
to report to the Congress his findings and 
recommendations based thereon. 

Until the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is received and considered by the 
Congress, all Federal agencies having juris- 
diction over the above-mentioned plants are 
requested to refrain from leasing, selling, or 
otherwise disposing of, any such plants with- 
out the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Until such time as the Congress has 
had an opportunity to study the recommen- 
dations of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
formulate a policy with reference to the fu- 
ture operation or disposition of the above- 
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mentioned plants, all Government agencies 
having jurisdiction over said plants are re- 
quested to continue the operation thereof, 
provided the products from such operation 
can be effectively used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or provided the plants can be used 
to process surplus or perishable crops. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1421. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of William T. Bayley as an ensign in 
the United States Naval Reserve; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1422. A bill to provide optional retire- 
ment for Government officers and employees 
who have rendered at least 25 years of serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

S. 1423. A bill for the relief of Charles L, 
Phillips; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1424. A bill to renew and extend certain 
letters patent; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1425. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the county 
of Burt, State of Nebraska, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Decatur, Nebr.,” 
approved June 8, 1940; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (for himself, Mr. 
BurTON, and Mr. CAPPER) : 

S. 1426. A bill to provide for the replan- 
ning and rebuilding of slum, blighted, and 
other areas of the District of Columbia and 
the assembly, by purchase or condemnation, 
of real property in such areas and the sale or 
lease thereof for the redevelopment of such 
area in accordance with said plans; and to 
provide for the organization of, procedure 
for, and the financing of such planning, ac- 
quisition, and sale or lease; and for other rur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1427. A bill to provide for insurance or 
annuities without cost to certain veterans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 1428. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Meta D. Wipperling; to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

8S. 1429. A bill to amend paragraph (3) of 
subsection (s) of section 75 of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to provide for 
replacement of medical personnel commis- 
sioned from civilian life with persons trained 
under the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. TAFT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 380) to establish a national policy 
and program for assuring continuing full 
employment in a free competitive econ- 
omy, through the concerted efforts of 
industry, agriculture, labor, State and 
local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BML AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 
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H.R.1196. An act to make permanent the 
judgeship provided for by the act entitleq 
“An act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Missouri”, approved 
December 24, 1942; and 

H. J. Res. 225. Joint resolution to quiet 
the titles of the respective States, and others, 
to lands beneath tidewaters and lands be. 
neath navigable waters within the boundaries 
of such States and to prevent further cloud- 
ing of such titles. 


STATEMENT ON DEMOBILIZATION By 
GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL (8. DOC. 90) 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment on demobilization made by Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, delivered to Members of the Con- 
gress in the auditorium of the Library of 
Congress on Thursday, September 20, 
1945, be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TESTIMONY OF SENATOR THOMAS OF 
UTAH ON FULL-EMPLOYMENT BILL 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrecorp the tes- 
timony given by him before the Banking and 
Currency Committee concerning the so- 
called full employment bill, which appears 
in the Appendix.| 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH— 
ARTICLE BY JACK H. POLLACK 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Labor Is His Business,” by Jack H. 
Pollack, dealing with Secretary of Labor 
Lewis Schwellenbach, published in the This 
Week magazine of the New York Herald 
Tribune of September 16, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


CHICAGO AND TH: ST. LAWRENCE 
PROJECT—EDITORIAL FROM THE CHI- 
CAGO SUN 


{Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Chicago and the St. Lawrence Proj- 
ect,” published in the Chicago Sun of Sep- 
tember 22, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


CRITICS OF THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH— 
STATEMENT BY E. H. CRUMP 


|Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
based on a statement by Mr. E. H. Crump, 
of Memphis, Tenn., relative to attempts to 
prevent the postwar migration of industry 
to the South, published in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal for September 16, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CONTROL OF THE ATOMIC BOMB SECRET 


{[Mr. BUCK asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from Mr. 
W. 8S. Carpenter, Jr., president of E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., to the Secretary of 
State, under date of September 4, 1945, and a 
further letter from Mr. Carpenter to the 
stockholders of that company relative to the 
industrial development of the use of the 
atomic energy, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


SENIORITY CREDIT FOR SERVICEMEN— 
EDITORIAL FROM RAILROAD WORKERS’ 
JOURNAL 


{Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Servicemen Deserve Service,” pub- 
lished in the October 1945 issue of the Rail- 
road Workers’ Journal, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 
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LEST WE FORGET—EDITORIAL FROM 
STAMFORD (CONN.) ADVOCATE 
|Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an editorial 
entitled “Lest We Forget,” published in the 

Stamford (Conn.) Advocate of September 4, 

1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 

USE OF NATIONAL GUARD TO TRAIN 
YOUTH—ARTICLE BY FRANCIS 65. 
MURPHY 
|Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Use National Guard To Train 

Youth,” written by Francis 8. Murphy, pub- 

lisher of the Hartford Times, and printed in 

the Greenwich (Conn.) Time of August ‘8, 

1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names; 


The 


Aiken Guffey Myers 
Andrews Gurney O'Daniel 
Bailey Hart * Overton 

Ball Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 

Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bridges Hill Saltonstall 
Briggs Hoey Shipstead 
Brooks Johnson, Colo, Smith 

Buck ‘Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 
Burton La Follette Taft 

Butler Langer Taylor 
Capehart Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Carville McClellan Tunnell 
Chandler McFarland Tydings 
Chavez McKellar Vandenberg 
Connally McMahon Wagner 
Cordon Magnuson Wheeler 
Donnell Maybank Wherry 
Downey Mead White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Ferguson Mitchell Willis 
Fulbright Moore Wilson 
George Morse Young 

Gerry Murdock 

Green Murray 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi (Mr. EasTLanp] and 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Grass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness, 

The Senator from Alabama (I[Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Krncore], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russreti], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WALSH] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. Prp- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Busurretp] and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AUsTIN] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosry] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-two Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view 


of the fact that today we have no legis- 
lation program ready for consideration, 
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I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of William C. 
Mathes, of California, to be United States 
district judge for the southern district of 
California, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 

B. Howard Caughran, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Indiana; 

James Joseph Gillespie, of Iowa, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Iowa; and 

Chester M. Foresman, of North Dakota, to 
be United States marshal for the district of 
North Dakota. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

W. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, to be 
Surplus Property Administrator; 

Robert Porter Patterson, of New York, to 
be Secretary of War; 

Brig. Gen. William Clayton Rose (colonel, 
Adjutant General's Department), Army of 
the United States, to be a temporary major 
general in the Army of the United States; 
and 

Sundry officers for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of law. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the executive calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dean G. Acheson, of Maryland, to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is: Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. WHERRY. There was so much 
confusion in the Chamber that I could 
not hear the statement made by the 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senate now in 
executive session? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate is now in executive session, and 
the subject under consideration is the 
nomination of Dean G. Acheson, of Mary- 
land, to be Under Secretary of State. 

The question is: Will the Senate advise 
and consent to this nomination? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the nomination be recommitted to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations for 
further consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nebraska has moved that 
the nomination be recommitted to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
for further consideration. All in favor 
of the motion—— 


The 
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Mr. BARKLEY. On that motion I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to supplement the remarks I made on 
the floor of the Senate Thursday after- 
noon relative to the nomination of Mr. 
Acheson to be Under Secretary of State, 
and to refer again to the statement Mr. 
Acheson is said to have made, as reported 
by the Washington Post on September 
20, from which report I quote as follows: 

The United States Government, not the 
occupation forces under General MacArthur, 
is determining American policy toward Japan. 


Secondly, he stated that there was a 
decision on the part of the State Depart- 
ment for social and economic revolution 
in Japan. 

And, thirdly, in speaking of this Gov- 
ernment’s policy toward Japan he said 
that the policy would not be changed, 
and that it would be carried out “re- 
gardless of cost.” 

Those statements were made by Mr. 
Acheson, as reported by the Washing- 
ton Post, and which I read to the Senate 
last Thursday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
glad always to yield to the distinguished 
majority leader, and I think he knows 
that to be true. I respect him by reason 
of the office he holds, and I shall yield 
this time, but I ask that until I conclude 
my statement I be not further inter- 
rupted. I ask that I be given the op- 
portunity to place in the Recorp a state- 
ment of what I interpret the situation 
to be, and then I shall be very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not desire to 
interrupt the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator said he 
was reading from an article in the 
Washington Post what Mr. Acheson was 
said to have said. I wondered whether 
the Senator was going to read the state- 
ment that Mr. Acheson actually made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a steno- 
graphic report, an accurate report, of 
what he said. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; if the distin- 
guished Senator will bear with me. I 
was simply bringing the Senate up to 
date respecting what had transpired. I 
shall not only ask that my queries sub- 
mitted to Mr. Acheson be incorporated 
in the REcorp as a part of my remarks, 
but I shall ask to have his reply thereto 
inserted in the Recorp. He has given me 
authority to do so. He has already re- 
leased his answer to my queries, and his 
answer can be interpreted as Senators 
care to interpret it as it relates to his 
previous statement. 

Mr. President, I think the Members of 
the Senate will recall that I asked that 
consideration of the nomination be de- 
layed until Monday. I wish to remind 
Senators specifically that I also stated 
on the floor on Thursday that I had no 
intention, when I rose on the floor of the 
United States Senate, to ask that the 
nomination be delayed. Members who 
were present will recall, as I am sure the 
distinguished majority leader will, that 
I said I simply wanted to insert into 
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the Recorp further statements relative 
to the demobilization of our forces in 
Japan, a subject in which I am vitally 
interested, as well as the demobilization 
of our forces across the water in Eu- 
rope, a subject in which I am also vi- 
tally interested. It was because of that 
statement of mine that the colloquy de- 
veloped among Members of the Senate 
respecting Mr. Acheson’s nomination, 
and before any Member of the Senate 
expressed opposition to the nomination 
last Thursday, I repectfully asked the 
majority leader if it were not possible 
to delay consideration of the nomination 
until Monday without any further ar- 
gument. I wish to bring the Members 
of the Senate who did not hear the dis- 
cussion Thursday up to date on the sub- 
ject. There were not many Members 
present at that time. As I previously 
stated, I did not arise at that time to 
delay the nomination or to raise objec- 
tion to the nomination, because up to 
that moment I had no personal objection 
to Mr. Acheson. 

Mr. President, I am cognizant of the 
fact that the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee unanimously favorably reported his 
nomination. I realize how futile it would 
be to attempt to override the action of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and to 
have his nomination recommitted to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. But in 
view of the colloquy which developed 
Thursday in the Senate Chamber, and 
in view of the editorials I have read and 
the letters and telegrams I have received 
during the week end, I wish to make a 
presentation for the Recorp respecting 
the nomination of Mr. Acheson. 

Although I may be alone in my vote, 
I want the Recorp to show that I do not 
support the nomination of Mr. Acheson. 
I have not solicited any support for the 
motion I have just made. 

In view of the fact that the able junior 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CHANDLER] 
also made some remarks in line with 
those I made, I wish to say prior to the 
time he made them I did not know he 
intended to make any remarks relative 
to the nomination of Mr. Acheson, I 
acted solely upon my own motion. Ipre- 
sented my personal viewpoint. While I 
should like very much to be supported 
in the motion I have just made, yet, as 
I said, it still represents my personal 
viewpoint, and other Senators, of course, 
have the privilege of voting as they 
choose respecting recommittal of the 
nomination. I had hoped that over the 
week end the answers from Mr. Acheson 
would clarify the former statements 
which he is reported in the Washington 
Post to have made to the press, and that 
I would be enabled to know what his po- 
gition or the administration’s policy was 
toward Japan, and whether or not he was 
speaking for himself or for the State 
Department. I had hoped that Mr. 
Acheson would clarify his rebuke to Gen- 
eral MacArthur and also the relationship 
which exists between the State Depart- 
ment and General MacArthur concern- 
ing our occupation of Japan. 

At this point I should like to enter into 
the Recorp a list of the questions which 
I forwarded to Mr. Acheson on Friday 
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afternoon. These questions were asked 
in good faith. I wish to read them: 


1. Is General MacArthur acting as a rep- 
resentative only of the United States Govern- 
ment or of the Allied Governments as well in 
implementing the terms of the Potsdam 
agreement? 

2. Do you know of any instance or in- 
stances wherein General MacArthur has evi- 
denced any unwillingness to discharge his 
responsibilities as agent of the Allied Gov- 
ernments? 

8. Are you wholeheartedly in agreement 
with the Potsdam Declaration? 


I am speaking to Mr. Acheson person- 
ally. In view of the policy he has an- 
nounced, I wanted to know whether it 
was his personal policy to foster a social 
economic revolution, paid for by the tax- 
payers of the country, or whether he was 
the “hatchet man” for the administra- 
tion in announcing to the public that 
that was the administration’s policy. 


4. Are not our dealings with Japan already 
honor bound by our commitment to the 
Potsdam Declaration? 

5. Is there anything in the Potsdam Decla- 
ration which requires the Allied Nations to 
deal with Hirohito any differently than Gen- 
eral MacArthur is now dealing with him? 

6. Is there any provision in the Potsdam 
Declaration for any one of the Allied Govern- 
ments deliberately to foster a social and 
economic revolution in Japan? 

7. In implementing the provisions of this 
declaration, do you believe that the judg- 
ment, the wisdom, and the magnanimity of 
spirit of General MacArthur's address aboard 
the U. 8. 8. Missouri could be surpassed when 
he said: “Nor is it for us here to meet, rep- 
resenting as we do a majority of the peoples 
of the earth, in a spirit of distrust, malice, 
or hatred. But rather it is for us, both vic- 
tors and vanquished, to rise to that higher 
dignity which alone benefits the sacred pur- 
poses we are about to serve, committing all 
of our people unreservedly to faithful com- 
pliance with the undertakings they are here 
formally to assume.” 

8. Is not the real ground for any quarrel 
between the State Department and General 
MacArthur the fact that he did not use the 
normal channels through which to transmit 
to the American people his conclusions as to 
his future needs in Japan, and if he had 
used the normal channels, what guaranty is 
there that the American people would have 
been informed? 


That is a very important question, be- 
cause of the question which follows. 

9. If, after the few weeks that General Mac- 
Arthur has been in Tokyo he has been able 
to revise his estimate of future needs so 
drastically, are not we warranted in assuming 
that General Eisenhower has made a similar 
revision? Do you know whether such a revi- 
sion has been made by General Eisenhower 
and transmitted to this country; and if so, 
whether or not the information has yet been 
given to the Americaa people? 


I expect to have something to say about 
the questions which he did not answer. 
This particular question was unanswered, 
and I should like to have it answered. 
Information has come to me from high 
military sources which I cannot reveal 
that there has been a revised estimate 
given by General Eisenhower to the high 
command, and that figure has not been 
made known to the American people. 

Mr. Acheson has already publicly re- 
leased the answers to my questions, and 
the answers do not contain any informa- 
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tion which the public should not have, 
In all fairness to Mr. Acheson, I sha)] ask 
to have inserted in the Recorp his an- 
swers together with all the accompanying 
exhibits, including the Potsdam agree. 
ment, together with the signatures, and 
the release made Sy the administration 
Saturday rizht, which sets forth the 
policy which this Government has and 
expects to maintain toward Japan in the 
future, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am reluctant to 
yield. I should like to comply with my 
colleague’s request, but I asked the dis- 
tinguished majority leader (Mr. Barx- 
LEY], when he requested me to yield, to 
allow me to complete my statement with- 
out interruption. I told him that at the 
conclusion of my statement I would be 
glad to yield. I will yield to the Senator 
at this time, but I should like to com- 
plete my statement. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I rise only to ask 
the Senator to read the answer from the 
nominee. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator, 
and I shall be glad to read it. I shall 
have to send to my office for a copy of 
the answer. Evidently it is not among 
the papers before me. , 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
a copy of the answer, which I shall be 
glad to lend the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I would appreciate the 
use of the copy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
letter and the exhibits which Mr. Ache- 
son sent to me, including the Potsdam 
agreement, and also the release which 
was made Saturday night by the State 
Department relative to its policies in 
Japan. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1945. 
The Honorable DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The confirmation of 
your nomination as Under Secretary of State 
is to be called up on the Senate floor Mon- 
day. I am tremendously interested in the 
future policies of our Government which 
deal with demobilization and with laying the 
foundations for the restoration of peaceful 
relations among the nations of the world. 

I was amazed to read in the Washington 
Post of Thursday, September 20, your rebuke 
of General MacArthur and your views relative 
to our future relationships with Japan. In- 
asmuch as I will be called upon to vote upon 
your nomination, I am anxious to know 
whether the following three statements from 
the Post are substantially correct in reflect- 
ing your views: 

1. The United States Government not the 
occupation forces under General MacArthur 
is determining American policy toward Japan. 

2. A decision on the part of the State De- 
partment for social and economic revolution 
in Japan. 

3. In speaking of this Government’s policy 
toward Japan, you said the policy would not 
be changed and that it would be carried out 
regardless of cost. 


President, 
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Mr. Secretary, do these statements reflect 
your attitude toward this Government's 
Japanese policy and toward MacArthur's ad- 
ministration of the task he has been as- 
signed? Furthermore, I feel it my duty to 
direct the following questions to you and 
ask that you be good enough to forward your 
reply to me by Monday morning, at the latest, 
since my further interest in your confirma- 
tion will be largely conditioned by your 
answers. 

1. Is General MacArthur acting as a repre- 
sentative only of the United States Govern- 
ment or of the Allied Governments as well in 
implementing the terms of the Potsdam 
agreement? 

2. Do you know of any instance or in- 
stances wherein General MacArthur has evi- 
denced any unwillingness to discharge his 
responsibilities as agent of the Allied Gov- 
ernments? 

3. Are you wholeheartedly in agreement 
with the Potsdam Declaration? 

4. Are not our dealings with Japan already 
honor bound by our commitment to the Pots- 
dam Declaration? 

5. Is there anything in the Potsdam Dec- 
laration which requires the Allied Nations to 
deal with Hirohito any differently than Gen- 
eral MacArthur is now dealing with him? 

6. Is there any provision in the Potsdam 
Declaration for any one of the Allied Govern- 
ments deliberately to foster a social and eco- 
nomic revolution in Japan? 

7. In implementing the provisions of this 
declaration, do you believe that the judg- 
ment, the wisdom, and the magnanimity of 
spirit of General MacArthur’s address aboard 
the U. S. S. MissOuri could be surpassed when 
he said, “Nor is it for us here to meet, repre- 
senting as we do a majority of the peoples of 
the earth, in a spirit of distrust, malice, or 
hatred. But rather it is for us, both victors 
and vanquished, to rise to that higher dignity 
which alone benefits the sacred purposes we 
are about to serve, committing all of our 
people unreservedly to faithful compliance 
with the undertakings they are here formally 
to assume.” 

8. Is not the real ground for any quarrel 
between the State Department and General 
MacArthur the fact that he did not use the 
normal channels through which to transmit 
\o the American people his conclusions as to 
his future needs in Japan, and if he had used 
the normal channels, what guaranty is there 
that the American people would have been in- 
formed? 

9. If, after the few weeks that MacArthur 
has been in Tokyo, he has been able to revise 
his estimate of future needs so drastically, are 
not we warranted in assuming that General 
Eisenhower has made a similar revision? Do 
you know whether such a revision has been 
made by General Eisenhower and transmitted 
to this country, and, if so, whether that in- 
formation has yet been given to the American 
people? 

Eecause of the confusion which your state- 
ments have caused, you should have an op- 
portunity to clarify them. I am sure there 
are a great number of American people who 
are as intensely interested in your answers 
as I will be. Therefore, I am making this 
letter publie and trust you will do the same 
with your reply. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY. 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1945. 
The Honorable KENNETH S. WHEERY, 
Untted States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WuHEeRyY: It is plain to me 
from your letter of September 21 that you 
have not had before you the statement which 
I made fn response to a question from the 
press. I enclose the stenographic transcript 


of both question and answer. I also enclose a 
copy of the Potsdam proclamation, calling 
your attention specifically to paragraphs 
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numbered 6 to 12, and the statement of gen- 
eral policy relating to Japan which has been 
released by the White House. 

With the documents before you, you will 
have the exact text of my answer and also 
the official pronouncements of the Govern- 
ment on the same subject with which to test 
the correctness of my statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary. 

Enclosures: 

1, Excerpt from stenographiec transeript of 
the Acting Secretary of State’s press confer- 
ence of September 19, 1945 (in duplicate). 

2. Copy of Potsdam Proclamation (in du- 
plicate). 

3. Copy of statement of general policy re- 
lating to Japan (in duplicate). 


_—— 


Enctiosvure No. 1 


Question. Sir, there were reports that you 
were disturbed over some of the recent state- 
ments made by General MacArthur. Do you 
have any comment to make on the oecupa- 
tion? 

Answer. Well, I have not any comment to 
make on the state of my own being. That is 
not a very important matter. 

I have no comment to make on the mili- 
tary aspect of what General MacArthur 
stated. That is a purely military matter with 
which the State Department is not properly 
concerned. J think I can say that I am sur- 
prised that anybody can foresee at this time 
the number of forces which will be necessary 
in Japan. That may come from my inade- 
quate knowledge of the military field, how- 
ever, and it is not very important. 

The important thing is that the policy in 
regard to Japan is the same policy which has 
always been held by this Government and is 
still held so far as I know, and I think I 
know. In carrying cut that policy, the oc- 
cupation forces are the instruments of policy 
and not the determinants of policy and the 
policy is and has been that the surrender 
of Japan will be carried out; that Japan will 
be put in a position where it cannot renew 
aggressive warfare; that the present eco- 
nomic and social system in Japan which 
makes for a will to war will be changed so 
that that will to war will not continue and 
that. whatever it takes to carry this out will 
be used to carry it out. 


ENCLOSURE No. 2 


PROCLAMATION BY HEADS OF GOVERNMENTS, 
UNITED STATES, UNITED KINGDOM, AND 
CHINA 


1. We—the President of the United States, 
the President of the National Government of 
the Republic of China, and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, representing the hun- 
dreds of millions of our countrymen, have 
conferred and agree that Japan shall be given 
an opportunity to end this war. 

2. The prodigious land, sea and air forces 
of the United States, the British Empire and 
of China, many times reinforced by their 
armies and air fleets from the west, are 
poised to strike the final blows upon Japan. 
This military power is sustained and inspired 
by the determination of all the Allied Na- 
tions to prosecute the war against Japan 
until she ceases to resist. 

3. The result of the futile and senseless 
German resistance to the might of the 
aroused free peoples of the world stands 
forth in awful clarity as an example to the 
people of Japan. The might that now con- 
verges on Japan is immeasurably greater than 
that which, when applied to the resisting 
Nazis, necessarily laid waste to the lands, the 
industry and the method of life of the whole 
German people. The full application of our 
military power, backed by our resolve, will 
mean the mevitable and complete destruc- 
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tion of the Japanese armed forces and just 
as inevitably the utter devastation of the 
Japanese homeland. 

4. The time has come for Japan to decide 
whether she will continue to be controlled 
by those self-willed militaristic advisers 
whose unintelligent calculations have 
brought the Empire of Japan to the thres- 
hold of annihilation, or whether she will 
follow the path of reason. 

5. Following are our terms. We will not 
deviate from them. There are no alterna- 
tives. We shall breok no delay. 

6. There must be eliminated for all time 
the authority and influence of those who 
have deceived and misled the people of Japan 
into embarking on world conquest, for we 
insist that a new order of peace, security 
and justice will be impossible until irre- 
sponsible militarism is driven from the 
world. 

7. Until such a new order is established 
and until there is convincing proof that 
Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, 
points in Japanese territory to be designated 
by the Allies shall be occupied to secure the 
achievement of the basic objectives we are 
here setting forth. 

8. The terms of the Cairo Declaration shall 
be carried out and Japanese sovereignty shall 
be limited to the islands of Honshu, Hok- 
kaido, Eyushu, Shikoku, and such minor 
islands as we determine. 

9. The Japanese military forces, after be- 
ing completely disarmed, shall be permitted 
to return to their homes with the opportunity 
to lead peaceful and productive lives. 

10. We do not intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as a 
nation, but stern justice shall be meted out 
to all war criminals, including those who 
have visited cruelties upon our prisoners. 
The Japanese Government shall remove all 
obstacles to the revival and strengthening 
of democratic tendencies among the Jap- 
anese people. Freedom of speech, of religion, 
and of thought, as well as respect for the 
fundamental human rights shall be estab- 
lished. 

11. Japan shall be permitted to maintain 
such industries as will sustain her economy 
and permit the exaction of just reparations 
in kind, but not those which would enable 
her to rearm for war. To this end, access to, 
as distinguished from contro! of, raw mate- 
rials shall be permitted. Eventual Japanese 
participation tn world-trade relations shall 
be permitted. 

12. The occupying forces of the Allies shall 
be withdrawn from Japan as soon as these 
objectives have been accomplished and there 
has been established in accordance with the 
freely expressed will of the Japanese people 
a peacefully inclined and responsible govern- 
ment. 

13. We call upon the Government of Japan 
to proclaim now the unconditional surrender 
of all Japanese armed forces, and to provide 
proper and adequate assurances of their good 
faith in such action. The alternative for 
Japan is prompt and utter destruction. 


Ewnciosure No. 3 


UNITED STATES INITIAL POST-SURRENDER POLICY 
POR JAPAN 


Purpose of this document 


This document is a statement of general 
initial policy relating to Japan after sur- 
render. It has been approved by the Pres- 
ident and distributed to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers and to ap- 
propriate United States departments and 
agencies for their guidance. It does not deal 
with all matters relating to the occupation 
of Japan requiring policy determinations. 
Such matters as are not included or are 
not fully covered herein have been or will 
be dealt with separately. 
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Part I. Ultimate Objectives 


The ultimate objectives of the United 
States in regard to Japan, to which policies 
in the initial period must conform, are: 

(a) To insure that Japan will not again 
become a menace to the United States or to 
the peace and security of the world. 

(b) To bring about the eventual estab- 
lishment of a peaceful and responsible gov- 
ernment which will respect the rights of 
other States and will support the objectives 
of the United States as reflected in the ideals 
and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The United States desires that 
this Government should conform as closely 
as may be to principles of democratic self- 
government but it is not the responsibility 
of the Allied Powers to impose upon Japan 
any form of government not supported by 
the freely expressed will of the people. 

These objectives will be achieved by the 
following principal means: 

(a) Japan’s sovereignty will be limited to 
the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, 
Shikoku and such minor outlying islands as 
may be determined, in accordance with the 
Cairo Declaration and other agreements to 
which the United States is or may be a party. 

(b) Japan will be completely disarmed and 
demilitarized. The authority of the mili- 
tarists and the influence of militarism will 
be totally eliminated from her political, eco- 
nomic, and social life. Institutions expres- 
sive of the spirit of militarism and aggres- 
sion will be vigorously suppressed. 

(c) The Japanese people shall be encour- 
aged to develop a desire for individual liber- 
ties and respect for fundamental human 
rights, particularly the freedoms of religion, 
assembly, speech, and the press. They shall 
also be encouraged to form democratic and 
representative organizations. 

(d) The Japanese people shall be afforded 
opportunity to develop for themselves an 
economy which will permit the peacetime re- 
quirements of the population to be met, 


Part II. Allied Authority 
1, Military occupation 


There will be a military occupation of the 
Japanese home islands to carry into effect 
the surrender terms and further the achieve- 
ment of the ultimate objectives stated above. 
The occupation shall have the character of an 
operation in behalf of the principal Allied 
powers acting in the interests of the United 
Nations at war with Japan. For that reason, 
participation of the forces of other nations 
that have taken a leading part in the war 
against Japan will be welcomed and expected. 
The occupation forces will be under the com- 
mand of a supreme commander designated 
by the United States. 

Although every effort will be made, by con- 
sultation and by constitution of appropriate 
advisory bodies, to establish policies for the 
conduct of the occupation and the control 
of Japan which will satisfy the principal Al- 
lied powers, in the event of any differences 
of opinion among them, the policies of the 
United States will govern. 

2. Relationship to Japanese Government 

The authority of the Emperor and the 
Japanese Government will be subject to the 
supreme commander, who will possess all 
powers necessary to effectuate the surrender 
terms and to carry out the policies established 
for the conduct of the occupation and the 
control of Japan. 

In view of the present character of Japa- 
nese society and the desire of the United 
States to attain its objectives with a mini- 
mum commitment of its forces and resources, 
the supreme commander will exercise his au- 
thority through Japanese governmental ma- 
chinery and agencies, including the Emperor, 
to the extent that this satisfactorily furthers 
United States objectives. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment will be permitted, under his instruc- 
tions, to exercise the normal power of gov- 
ernment in matters of domestic administra- 
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tion. This policy, however, will be subject 
to the right and duty of the supreme com- 
mander to require changes in governmental 
machinery or personnel or to act directly if 
the Emperor or other Japanese authority 
does not satisfactorily meet the requirements 
of the supreme commander in effectuating 
the surrender terms. This policy, moreover, 
does not commit the supreme commander 
to support the Emperor or any other Japa- 
nese governmental authority in opposition to 
evolutionary changes looking toward the at- 
tainment of United States objectives. The 
policy is to use the existing form of govern- 
ment in Japan, not to support it. Changes 
in the form of government initiated by the 
Japanese people or government in the direc- 
tion of modifying its feudal and authori- 
tarian tendencies are to be permitted and 
favored. In the event that the effectuation of 
such changes involves the use of force by the 
Japanese people or government against per- 
sons opposed thereto, the supreme comman- 
der should intervene only where necessary 
to insure the security of his forces and the 
attainment of all other objectives of the 
occupation. 


8. Publicity as to policies 


The Japanese people, and the world at 
large, shall be kept fully informed of the 
objectives and policies of the occupation, 
and of progress made in their fulfillment, 


Part III. Political 
1. Disarmament and demilitarization 


Disarmament and demilitarization are the 
primary tasks of the military occupation and 
shall be carried out promptly and with de- 
termination. Every effort shall be made to 
bring home to the Japanese people the part 
played by the military and naval leaders, and 
those who collaborated with them, in bring- 
ing about the existing and future distress of 
the people. 

Japan is not to have an army, navy, air 
force, secret police organization, or any civil 
aviation. Japan’s ground, air, and naval 
forces shall be disarmed and disbanded, and 
the Japanese imperial general headquarters, 
the general staff, and all secret police organi- 
zations shall be dissolved. Military and 
naval matériel, military and naval vessels, 
and military and naval installations, and 
military, naval, and civilian aircraft shall be 
surrendered, and shall be disposed of as re- 
quired by the supreme commander. 

High officials of the Japanese imperial 
general headquarters, and general staff, other 
high military and naval officials of the Japa- 
nese Government, leaders of ultranationalist 
and militarist organizations, and other im- 
portant exponents of militarism and aggres- 
sion will be taken into custody and held for 
future disposition. Persons who have been 
active exponents of militarism and militant 
nationalism will be removed and excluded 
from public office and from any other posi- 
tion of public or substantial private respon- 
sibility. Ultranationalistic or militaristic 
social, political, professional, and commercial 
societies and institutions will be dissolved 
and prohibited. 

Militarism and ultranationalism, in doc- 
trine and practice, including para-military 
training, shall be eliminated from the educa- 
tional system. Former career military and 
naval officers, both commissioned and non- 
commissioned, and all other exponents of 
militarism and ultranationalism shall be 
excluded from supervisory and teaching 
positions. 


2. War criminals 


Persons charged by the supreme com- 
mander or appropriate United Nations 
agencies with being war criminals, including 
those charged with having visited cruelties 
upon United Nations prisoners or other 
nationals, shall be arrested, tried and, if con- 
victed, punished. Those wanted by another 
of the United Nations for offenses against its 
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nationals shall, if not wanted for trial or as 
witnesses or otherwise by the supreme com. 
mander, be turned over to the custody of 
such other nation. g 


8. Encouragement of desire for individual 
liberties and democratic processes 


Freedom of religious worship shall be pro- 
claimed promptly on occupation. At the 
same time it should be made plain to the 
Japanese that ultranationalistic and milj- 
taristic organizations and movements wil] 
not be permitted to hide behind the cloak 
of religion. 

The Japanese people shall be afforded op- 
portunity and encouraged to become familiar 
with the history, institutions, culture, and 
the accomplishments of the United States 
and the other democracies. Association of 
personnel of the occupation forces with the 
Japanese population should be controlled, 
only to the extent necessary, to further the 
policies and objectives of the occupation. 

Democratic political parties, with rights of 
assembly and public discussion, shall be en- 
couraged, subject to the necessity for main- 
taining the security of the occupying forces. 

Laws, decrees, and regulations which estab- 
lich discriminations on grounds of race, 
nationality, creed, or political opinion shall 
be abrogated; those which conflict with the 
objectives and policies outlined in this docu- 
ment shall be repealed, suspended, or 
amended as required; and agencies charged 
specifically with their enforcement shall be 
abolished or appropriately modified. Persons 
unjustly confined by Japanese authority on 
political grounds shall be released. The 
judicial, legal, and police systems shall be 
reformed as soon as practicable to conform 
to the policies set forth in articles 1 and 3 of 
this part ITI and thereafter shall be progres- 
sively influenced, to protect individual 
liberties and civil rights. 


Part IV. Economic 
1. Economic demilitarization 


The existing economic basis of Japanese 
military strength must be destroycd and not 
be permitted to revive. 

Therefore, a program will be enforced con- 
taining the following elements, among oth- 
ers: The immediate cessation and future pro- 
hibition of production of all goods designed 
for the equipment, maintenance, or use of 
any military force or establishment; the im- 
position of a ban upon any specialized facil- 
ities for the production or repair of itmple- 
ments of war, including naval vessels and all 
forms of aircraft; the institution of a sys- 
tem of inspection and control over selected 
elements in Japanese economic activity to 
prevent concealed or disguised military prep- 
aration; the elimination in Japan of those 
selected industries or branches of production 
whose chief value to Japan is in preparing 
for war; the prohibition of specialized re- 
search and instruction directed to the de- 
velopment of war-making power; and the 
limitation of the size and character o! 
Japan’s heavy industries to its future peace- 
ful requirements, and restriction of Japa- 
nese merchant shipping to the extent re- 
quired to accomplish the objectives of de- 
militarization. 

The eventual disposition of those existing 
production facilities within Japan which are 
to be eliminated in accord with this pro- 
gram, as between conversion to other uses, 
transfer abroad, and scrapping will be de- 
termined after inventory. Pending decision, 
facilities readily convertible for civilian pro- 
duction should not be destroyed, except in 
emergency situations. 


2. Promotion of democratic forces 


Encouragement shall be given and favor 
shown to the development of organizations 
in labor, industry, and agriculture, organ- 
ized on a democratic basis. Policies shall be 
favored which permit a wide distribution of 
income and of the ownership of the means of 
production and trade, 
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Those forms of economic activity, organi- 
zation, and leadership shall be favored that 
are deemed likely to strengthen tite peace- 
ful disposition of the Japanese people, and 
to make it dificult to command or direct 
economic activity in support of military 
ends. 

To this end it shall be the policy of the 
supreme commander: 

(a) To prohibit the retention in or selec- 
tion for places of importance in the eco- 
nomic field of individuals who do not direct 
future Japanese economic effort solely to- 
ward peaceful ends; and 

(b) To favor a program for the dissolution 
of the large industrial and banking combina- 
tions which have exercised control of a great 
part of Japan’s trade and industry. 


3. Resumption of peaceful economic activity 


The policies of Japan have brought down 
upon the people great economic destruction 
and confronted them with the prospect of 
economic difficulty and suffering. The plight 
of Japan is the direct outcome of its own 
behavior, and the Allies will not undertake 
the birden of repairing the damage. It can 
be repaired only if the Japanese people re- 
nouuce all military aims and apply them- 
selves diligently and with single purpose to 
the ways of peaceful living. It will be neces- 
sary for them to undertake physical recon- 
struction, deeply to reform the nature and 
direction of their economic activities and 
institutions, and to find useful employment 
for their people along lines adapted to and 
devoted to peace. The Allies have no inten- 
tion of imposing conditions which would 
prevent the accomplishment of these tasks in 
due time. 

Japan will be expected to provide goods 
and services to meet the needs of the occupy- 
ing forces to the extent that this can be 
effected without causing starvation, wide- 
spread disease, and acute physical distress. 

The Japanese authorities will be expected— 
and, if necessary, directed—to maintain, de- 
velop, and enforce programs that serve the 
following purposes: 

(a) To avoid acute economic distress. 

(b) To assure just and impartial distribu- 
tion of available supplies. 

(c) To meet the requirements for repara- 
tions deliveries agreed upon by the Allied 
Governments. 

(ad) To facilitate the restoration of Japa- 
nese economy so that the reasonable peaceful 
requirements of the population can be satis- 
fled. 

In this connection, the Japanese authori- 
ties on their own responsibility shall be per- 
mitted to establish and administer controls 
over economic activities, including essential 
national public services, finance, banking, 
and production and distribution of essential 
commodities, subject to the approval and re- 
view of the Supreme Commander in order to 
assure their conformity with the objectives 
of the occupation. 


4. Reparations and restitution 


Reparations: Reparations for Japanese ag- 
gression shall be made— 

(a) Through the transfer—as may be de- 
termined by the appropriate Allied authori- 
ties—of Japanese property located outside of 
th. territories to be retained by Japan. 

(b’ Through the transfer of such goods or 
existing capital equipment and facilities as 
are not necessary for a peaceful Japanese 
economy or the supplying of the occupying 
forces. Exports other tham those directed to 
be shipped on reparation account or as resti- 
tution may be made only to those recipients 
who agree to provide necessary imports in 
exchange or agree to pay for such exports in 
foreign exchange. No form of reparation 
Shall be exacted which will interfere with or 
prejudice the prograim for Japan’s demili- 
tarization. 

Restitution: Full and prompt restitution 
wit be required of all identifiable looted 
property, 
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5. Piscal, monetary, and banking policies 


The Japanese authorities will remain re- 
sponsible for the management and direc- 
tion of the domestic fiscal, monetary, and 
credit policies subject to the approval and 
review of the Supreme Commander. 


6. International trade and financial relations 


Japan shall be permitted eventually to 
resume normal] trade relations with the rest 
of the world. During occupation and un- 
der suitable controls, Japan will be permitted 
to purchase from foreign countries raw ma- 
terials and other goods that it may need for 
peaceful purposes, and to export goods to 
pay for approved imports. 

Control is to be maintained over all im- 
ports and exports of goods, and foreign ex- 
change and financial transactions. Both 
the policies followed in the exercise of these 
controls and their actual administration 
shall be subject to the approval and super- 
vision of the supreme commander in order 
to make sure that they are not contrary to 
the policies of the occupying authorities, 
and in particular that all foreign purchas- 
ing power that Japan may acquire is utilized 
only for essential needs. 

7. Japanese property located abroad 

Existing Japanese external assets and 
existing Japanese assets located in territories 
detached from Japan under the terms of sur- 
render, including assets owned in whole or 
part by the imperial household and Govern- 
ment, shall be revealed to the occupying 
authorities and held for disposition accord- 
ing to the decision of the Allied authorities. 


8. Equality of opportunity for foreign 
enterprise within Japan 

The Japanese authorities shall not give, or 
permit any Japanese business organization to 
give, exclusive or preferential opportunity 
or terms to the enterprise of any foreign 
country, or cede to such enterprise control 
of any important branch of economic 
activity. 


9. Imperial household property 
Imperial household property shall not be 


exempted from any action necessary to carry 
out the objectives of the occupation. 


Mr. WHERRY. First I should like to 
read the letter: 


My Dear Senator WHerry: It is plain to 
me from your letter of September 21 that 
you have not yet had before you the 
statement which I made in response to a 
question from the press. I enclose the 
stenographic transcript of both question and 
answer. I also enclose a copy of the Potsdam 
Proclamation, calling your attention specifi- 
cally to paragraphs numbered 6 to 12, and 
the statement of general policy relating to 
Japan which has been released by the White 
House. 

With the documents before you you will 
have the exact text of my answer and also 
the official pronouncements of the Govern- 
ment on the same subject with which to 
test the correctness of my statement. 


The enclosures include, first, an ex- 
cerpt from the stenographic transcript 
of the Acting Secretary of State’s press 
conference of September 19, 1945; sec- 
ond, a copy of the Potsdam Proclama- 
tion; and, third, a copy of the statement 
of general policy relating to Japan. 

Relative to the first enclosure, I read 
the questions and answers: 

Question. Sir, there were reports that you 
were disturbed over some of the recent state- 
ments made by General MacArthur, do you 


have any comment to make on the occupa- 
tion? 


He was speaking te the press on the 
19th of September. 
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Answer. Well, I have not any comment to 
make on the state of my own being. That is 
not a very important matter. 


Mr. President, I am standing in the 
rear of the Chamber. There was some 
comment the other day with regard to 
the fact that I went down to the front 
of the Chamber in what is called the 
well. I did so because of those whom I 
thought might be interested in hearing 
what I had to say. When we speak 
loudly we are accused of shouting. I do 
not wish to have too much competition. 
If I may, I should like to have order in 
the Chamber. I shall be glad to com- 
plete my statement as quickly as I can. 
The reason I stand back here is because 
this is my regularly appointed place, and 
there would be no significance today in 
my going down to the front of the Cham- 
ber. I would appreciate it if I could 
have the cooperation of the Members of 
the Senate until my statement has been 
completed. 

I continue reading from Mr. Acheson's 
answer. 

I have no comment to make on the mili- 
tary aspects of what General MacArthur 
stated. That is purely a military matter 
with which the State Department is not 
properly concerned. I think I can say that 
I am surprised that anybody can foresee at 
this time the number of forces which will 
be necessary in Japan. That may come from 
my inadequate knowledge of the military 
field, however, and it is not very important. 

The important thing is that the policy in 
regard to Japan is the same policy which has 
always been held by this Government, and 


is still held so far as I know, and I think 
I know. 


By the way, that is what I want to 
have clarified. I want to know what Mr. 
Acheson knows about our policy. That 
is the only reason I stood on the floor of 
the Senate last Thursday and spoke with 
regard to this nomination. I wanted to 
know what the social and economic policy 
might be to which Mr. Acheson was re- 
ferring in his statement to the press. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. The Senator 
from Texas is the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. Ido not wish 
to yield to only one or two Senators and 
not to any others who ask me to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I decline to go fur- 
ther. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I will yield if the 
Senator from Texas has something to say 
about this particular phase of the matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was about to ask 
the Senator a very polite question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will treat the Sena- 
tor with respect. He may go ahead and 
ask his question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suppose the Sena- 
tor will read on, will he not, concerning 
the—— 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
give me sufficient time, I will put this 
exhibit, as well as the remainder of the 
exhibits which I have, in the REcorp, I 
do not wish to be unfair. Moreover, I 


will put into the REcorp copies of com- 
ments which have come to me from places 
in various States of the Union, so that the 
Recorp will show the reaction to this 
situation of some of the editors and other 
persons throughout the country. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has 
said that he wants to know Mr. Acheson’s 
source of knowledge with regard to what 
the policy of the Government is. He 
quotes, does he not, in his statement, the 
Potsdam agreement? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
put that in the REcorp also? 

Mr. WHERRY. I certainly will. I 
have already said that I will put into the 
Recorp not only this exhibit but also the 
Potsdam agreement and the statement 
that came from the administration last 
Saturday night. Does that fully answer 
the distinguished Senator’s question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I assume that it an- 
swers the question so far as the Senator 
wishes to go. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iwill present the doc- 
uments fully in order that all the an- 
swers will be contained in the REcorp. I 
thank the Senator for his contribution. 
[Laughter.] 

I repeat from the answer of Mr. Ache- 
son: 

The important thing is that the policy in 
regard to Japan is the same’policy which has 
always heen held by this Government, and is 
still held so far as I know, and I think I know. 


Those are the words of Mr. Acheson. 

I continue reading: 

In carrying out that policy, the occupation 
forces are the instruments of policy and not 
the determinants of policy, and the policy is 
and has been that the surrender of Japan 
will be carried out; that Japan will be put 
in a position where it cannot renew aggres- 
sive warfare; that the present economic and 
social system in Japan which makes for a 
will to wer will be changed so that that will 
to war will not continue and that whatever 
it takes to carry this out will be used to carry 
it out. 


Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator read 
again that answer? It seems to me to be 
one of the most extraordinary state- 
ments on policy I have ever heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have read from a 
copy of an excerpt from the stenographic 
transcript of the Acting Secretary of 
State’s press conference of September 
19, 1945, in which he sets out questions 
and answers. The answers are replies 
to questions which I put to Mr. Acheson 
in the letter which I wrote to him. I will 
read from the copy again. 

The important thing is that the policy 
in regard to Japan is the same policy which 
has always been held by this Government 
and is still held so far as I know, and I think 
I know. In carrying out that policy, the 
occupation forces are the instruments of 
policy and not the determinants of policy 
and the policy is and has been that the 
surrender of Japan will be carried out; 


Mr. TAFT. The remaining part of the 
statement is what I wanted. 

Mr. WHERRY. It reads as follows: 

That Japan will be put in a position where 
it cannot renew aggressive warfare; that the 
present economic and social system in Japan 
which makes for a will to war will be 
changed so that that will to war will not 
continue and that whatever it takes to carry 
this out will be used to carry it out. 


Mr. TAFT. How does the Senator 
think he can change the social system 
of another country? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have an answer to 
that in my direct statement. The only 
way by which to change it is to go into 
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the country and upset the system there, 
and if that cannot be done politically, 
it will have to be done in some other way. 
What that other way is is something 
which I would like to have clarified, be- 
cause it will involve not only the money 
of our taxpayers, but possibly hundreds 
of thousands of American lives. I am 
vitally interested in that matter. The 
policy to which Mr. Acheson has referred 
has not been made clear by the State 
Department? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
asked not to be interrupted. Does the 
Senator make his request for the pur- 
pose of asking a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he has read the entire 
memorandum? 

Mr. WHERRY. I believeI have. Iam 
trying to get it into the Recorp as fast as 
I can do so. I want to put into the 
ReEcorp the agreement which was signed, 
then the Potsdam agreement, followed 
by the State Department’s reply which 
was placed in the newspapers last Satur- 
day night. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator not 
think that his inquiry relative to what 
the policy may be is answered and clari- 
fied beginning on page 6 of the memo- 
randum with the words “ultimate ob- 
jectives”? 

Mr. WHERRY. That seems to be one 
attempt to clarify the policy, but it is 
still not clear to me. I want to know 
how far the State Department wishes to 
go in adopting that policy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what Mr. 
Acheson explained to the’press. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have read into the 
Recorp the answer which he made to the 
press. It was taken down by his own 
stenographer and is a part of the steno- 
graphic record. Regardless of what was 
quoted by the Washington Post, what I 
have read is the record of his statement, 
It was sent to me by Mr. Acheson in all 
good fdith. I want to be fair to him. I 
do not want to misquote him or misin- 
terpret what he means. Senators will 
have to interpret his statement for 
themselves. ; 

This is of significance to me. It is the 
first information I have had and doubt 
if anyone has had it before. Possibly 
someone has had it. I read from the 
Potsdam agreement: 

The attached proclamation by the heads 
of Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and China was signed by 
the President of the United States and Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom at Potsdam 
and concurred in by the President of the 
National Government of China, who com- 
municated with President Truman by dis- 
patch, 


There is not one word there about 
whether the Soviet Union either signed 
the agreement or permitted anyone else 
to sign for it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator 
wishes to be fair, _ 

Mr. WHERRY. [| do. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator 
will agree that when the Potsdam agree. 
ment was signed, the Soviet Union was 
not at war with Japan. Therefore, it 
would not have been proper for a country 
not at war with Japan to have joined in 
this agreement. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the Senator permit me to continue for a 
moment. 

Mr. President, to my knowledge there 
has been no agreement, supplementing 
the Potsdam agreement, which the Rus- 
sian people have signed or by which they 
have an agreement with the United 
States which we know anything about. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me now? 

Mr, WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. | Is there any doubt 
in the Senator’s mind that Russia had 
agreed to go to war with Japan at the 
time when we had the Potsdam meeting? 
a WHERRY. No; Iam nof disputing 

at, 

Mr. CHANDLER. There was no meet- 
ing after that, was there? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that I be permitted to complete my state- 
ment. However, I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Since the Senator is 
yielding generally, I should like to ask 
about his statement that he has not 
heard of any subsequent agreement, 
The Senator will recall that the articles 
of surrender signed by Japan on the 
battleship Missouri were also signed by 
representatives of Russia, China, the 
United States, France, Great Britain, and 
possibly other countries. That is the 
later document which followed the Pots- 
dam agreement which was not signed by 
Russia because, as the Senator from 
Maryland has said, Russia was not then 
at war with Japan. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has any agreement 
been made with Russia since that time 
by which the United States has made 
definite commitments to Russia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; andI do not know 
either. That is what I am trying to find 
out. We did not find out until Saturday 
night about the Government’s policy, 


.which apparently was determined in Au- 


gust, but was not released until Saturday 
night. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; the Govern- 
ment’s policy was incorporated in the 
Potsdam agreement. Subsequently, Rus- 
sia declared war against Japan, and sub- 
sequent to that the articles of surrender 
were promulgated and signed by all the 
governments involved. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr President, on the 
basis of the stenographic report which 
Mr. Acheson has forwarded to me, I sub- 
mit that Mr. Acheson’s rebuke of Gen- 
eral MacArthur becomes all the more 
mysterious. In the stenographic report, 
there is the following comment, which, 
to me, is nothing more than completely 
ambiguous: 

I have no comment to make on the mill- 
tary aspects of what General MacArthur 
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stated. That is a purely military matter 
with which the State Department is not 
properly concerned. 


Mr. Acheson went on to say, however, 
in the same paragraph: ; 

The occupation forces are the instruments 
of policy and not the determinants of 
policy. 

If that was Mr. Acheson’s position, why 
did he rebuke General MacArthur about 
his estimate of 200,000 men? Concern- 
ing General MacArthur’s statement that 
he needed only 200,000 to occupy Japan, 
Mr. Acheson had already said: 

That is a purely military matter with 
which the State Department is not properly 
concerned, 


Yet, in the same paragraph, he re- 
buked General MacArthur for making 
that statement. 

I still maintain, Mr. President, that 
there is more to this deliberate rebuke 
of General MacArthur by Mr. Acheson 
than appears on the printed pages of 
the current discussion of the matter. 

I now wish tou read an Associated Press 
dispatch of September 23, 1945, date- 
lined Tokyo. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I yield to the 
distinguished Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not wish to 
have the Senator yield unless he chooses 
to do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to fin- 
ish my statement, and then I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator, if he does 
not mind waiting for a few minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is exhibit 4, from 
the New York Times: 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1945.—Amoerica’s current 
long-distance discussion on occupation pol- 
icy has produced genuine bewilderment 
among Japanese coupled with the opinion 
in some quarters that it further emphasizes 


potentially dangerous indecision among the 
Allies 


Some say that this situation has not 
made any difference, but that dispatch 
has come from Tokyo. 

Mr. President, I also wish to place in 
the Recorp at this point a statement 
made by the president of the United 
Press, to be found in the New York Times 
for the same day—September 23—on the 
front page. In it the interview between 
General MacArthur and the president of 
the United Press is given in full, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the Recor». 

There being no objection, thc article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MacArTHuR DEcuares JAPAN ENDED As A GREAT 
PoweR—OnrpDERS DoIHARA ARRESTED—RUIN IN 
War Crrep—ALiIep CHIEFTAIN PLEDGES To 
DEsTROY WarR-MAKING ABILiIry or JAPA- 
NESE—SrEs a LONG OccuPpaATION—DENIES 
Arms Are BEING HippEN BY MIL?rrary—DIs- 
Avows ANY PoriTiIcat AMBITION 





(By Hugh Baillie) 

Tokyo, September 21.—Japan will never 
again become a world power, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur said today in an interview. 

“Japan industrially, commercially, mili- 
tar‘ly, and every other way is in a state of 
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complete collapse,” General MacArthur de- 
clared. “Her food supplies are scarce and 
she faces conditions in this emergency that 
may well become catastrophic. Her punish- 
ment for her sins, which is Just beginning, 
will be long and bitter.” 

The supreme commander told me that 
war-criminal trials would commence very 
shortly. Japan’s army will be absolutely 
abolished by October 15. The remnants of 
Japan's navy are doomed to destruction ex- 
cept “minor specimens which may be re- 
tainable for scientific or museum purposes.” 


ARMS PLANTS TO BE DESTROYED 


All Japanese munitions and all munitions 
plants that survived the war will be de- 
stroyed, General MacArthur said. Japan will 
be kept on an austerity basis regarding 
sports, entertainment, and luxuries. 

The Japanese are not being treated brutally 
but the surrender terms, no matter how 
harsh, are being rigidly enforced, General 
MacArthur emphasized. Furthermore, he 
said, Japan can expect no relief, no food, 
clothing, or supplies from the Allied Powers 
this winter. 

General MacArthur pointed out that the 
complete execution of the terms imposed by 
the Allies was expected to take many years. 
He plans to remain personally on the scene 
enforcing, directing, and administering Allied 
rule over the Japanese. 

Reiterating that he had no political aspi- 
rations, General MacArthur said that he 
started as a soldier and intended to finish as 
one. 

LAST PUBLIC ASSIGNMENT 


“I’m on my last public assignment, which 
when concluded \ill mark the definite end 
of my service,” he said. 

General MacArthur received me in his 
headquarters in Tok: My first question 
was: “In the occupation of Japan are the 
terms of the Potsdam Declaration being en- 
forced to the letter?” 

“Absolutely yes.” 

“There seems to be an impression in the 
United States that you are going to tolerate 
the existence of a standing army of Japanese 
who will do most of the policing of Japan,” 
I said. “Would you care to comment on 
this?” 

This query evoked an emphatic reply 

“There is no fabric of truth in this state- 
ment,” General MacArthur said. 

“The Japanese Army is being completely 
demobilized by October 15 and absolutely 
abolished.” 

I then asked what would be done with 
the remnants of the Japanese Navy. 

He replied decisively, “All of it will be 
destroyed except minor specimens which may 
be retained for scientific or museum pur- 
poses.” 

Asked how fong the occupation of Japan 
would be continued, General MacArthur an- 
swered, “I am sure it will take many years 
to fulfill the terms of the surrender.” 

Asked if he had any authenticated reports 
of concealment of weapons by Japanese sol- 
diers or civilians, General MacArthur said, 
“None. I have no doubt that in the begin- 
ning in small isolated cases individuals have 
attempted to conceal arms, but it would be 
impossible in any degree.” 

There have been many reports regarding 
the numerical strength of the American Army 
at present in Japan and the future maxi- 
mum ’'that will be required for the occupation, 
£0 I asked General MacArthur for a statement 
on this. 

“At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 150,000 troops in Japan,” he said. 
“The maximum figure will reach approxi- 
mately 500,000.” 

He said that it was not planned to use 
American troops for any construction of 
housing for the Japanese and that there was 
no plan for importing food, clothing or sup- 
plies for the use of the Japanese population 
this winter. 
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“Will the demobilized Japanse Army in 
Japan be put to work under the supervision 
of American authorities?” I asked. 

“They will be a responsibility of the Japa- 
nese themselves,” he said. “They will be 
absorbed into the normal Japanese civil pop- 
ulation.” 

Asked if there was any deterioration in 
the attitude of respect and cooperation shown 
by Japanese soldiers and civilians toward the 
occupation forces, General MacArthur replied, 
“None whatsoever.” 

“Is the retention of the Emperor serving a 
useful purpose?” I asked. General MacArthur 
said: “His retention during the surrender and 
demobilizing steps is serving its full purpose. 
An untold saving in American lives, money, 
and time has resulted.” 

Regarding reports in the United States that 
General MacArthur was not treating the Jap- 
anese with sufficient harshness, he com- 
mented: 

“The Japanese are not being treated with 
brutality, but every step provided by the sur- 
render terms, no matter how harsh, is being 
enforced. Their humiliation, their despair, 
and the hardships which they face cannot be 
overestimated.” 

Asked whether he believed the Japanese 
military elements and people realize their 
defeat, General MacArthur replied: “Com- 
pletely, although there will always be the 
guardhouse type of lawyers who will pre- 
sent their own arguments. An educational 
campaign is planned further to drive home 
the realization of their complete defeat.” 

“Could our troops have safely entered 
Tokyo before they did?” I asked. 


ENTRY TIED TO SAFETY 


“I believe the entrance was made as soon 
as possible without taking unwarranted 
risks,” General MacArthur replied. 

“When the First Cavalry Division arrived it 
was pushed into Tokyo without delay. The 
only other troops available to me at the time 
was the Eleventh Airborne Division, which 
lightly held the Yokohama beachhead. 

“It would have been foolhardy to push this 
division into Tokyo sooner.” 

I then asked, “Are discharged Japanese 
soldiers going into the gendarmerie in any 
numbers, so that Japan would continue to 
have a large disciplined force? Is the total 
strength of the gendarmerie to be con- 
trolled?” 

General MacArthur replied, “The Japanese 
gendarmerie is strictly a police force com- 
posed solely of state and civil policemen. It 
has little or no basis of military training. 
Its strength is strictly controlled, and no 
discharged soldiers will be added to this 
force. The military police and the secret 
police are being abolished.” 

General MacArthur then stated, as supreme 
commander, that he was planning to keep 
Japan on an austerity basis, particularly in 
regard to sports, entertainment, and luxury 
of any nature. 

Asked whether any Japanese munitions or 
arms had actually been delivered to the 
American occupation forces yet, General 
MacArthur said: 

“Yes, and all arms and ammunitions being 
assembled for destruction.” 

Asked for the ultimate objective of the 
military occupation of Japan, he said: “The 
complete execution of the terms imposed by 
the Allied Powers is the ultimate objective. 
This is expected to take many years.” 

“None whatsoever,” he said when asked 
whether there had been any “incidents” since 
our landing that would indicate that Japan 
had a tendency to become truculent. 

“Why was the Japanese Diet permitted to 
meet?” I asked. 

“The Diet was permitted to meet as the 
representative group of the people for the 
purpose of disseminating the surrender 
terms and directives.” 
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General MacArthur said that the progress 
of the occupation had surpassed his expeg¢ta- 
tions. 

Asked whether he would refer to it as an 
invasion or as a pacification, he replied, 
“Neither. It is the occupation of a con- 
quered country by the forces that defeated 
it.” 

Asked if he believed that Japan would 
ever become a world power again, General 
MacArthur said emphatically, “Never again 
when the terms of the surrender have been 
accomplished.” 

I asked the Supreme Commander whether 
he anticipated visiting the United States in 
the near future and he replied, “No, I re- 
gret to say. I feel the situation here will 
require my personal presence for some time 
to come.” 

I asked, “Now that the war is over, have 
you any political aspirations?” 

General MacArthur replied, “None what- 
soever. I have never entered politics and 
never intend to do so. I have stated before 
and reiterate now that I started as a sol- 
dier, and shall finish as one. I am on my 
last public assignment, which, when con- 
cluded, will mark the definite end of my 
service.” 

“What has been the conduct of American 
troops in Japan, General MacArthur?” I 
asked. 


PRAISES TROOPS’ CONDUCT 


He replied, “They have been magnificent 
in every way. They have acted with dignity, 
with firmness, and with a self-restraint that 
has been admirable. Wherever they go, they 
are America’s finest diplomats.” 

Responsible to an inquiry as to whether 
Japan’s industries were generally operative, 
General MacArthur said, “Japan industrially, 
commercially, militarily, and in every other 
way is in a state of complete collapse. 

“Her resources of every kind are absolutely 
exhausted. Her food supplies are scant, and 
she faces conditions of emergency that may 
well become catastrophic. Her punishment 
for her sins, which is just beginning, will be 
long and bitter.” 

Asked whether any fraternization was de- 
veloping between American troops and the 
Japanese civilian populetion, General Mac- 
Arthur said, “None. The general aloofness of 
the American soldier, based upon his innate 
self-respect, is one of the most noticeable 
characteristics of the occupation.” 

Asked whether he thought our troops en- 
joyed the occupation, General MacArthur re- 
plied, “I believe the predominant interest of 
our Officers and soldiers is to do their duty 
wherever and howevei it may occur. Within 
this limitation, their burning desire is to 
return home.” 

“General, will the war criminals be brought 
to trial within a reasonable length of time?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 
shortly.” 

“Will all Japanese munitions and muni- 
tion-manufacturing plants be abolished?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, entirely so,’ he said. 
destroyed during the war. 
tually.” 

n conclusion I asked General MacArthur 
whether the policies that governed a defeated 
Japan would be determined by him or by a 
higher authority. 

He replied, “All major policies will be de- 
termined on the highest governmental levels 
by the Allied Powers and will be executed by 
m’ as their agent, as I may be directed.” 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
statements of Douglas MacArthur in 
Tokyo and Dean Acheson in Washington 
ou enforcement of long-range peace con- 
trols have clouded rather than clarified 
policies for Japan. 


“Trials will commence very 


“Many were 
All will be even- 
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Mr. President, I also wish to call to 
the attention of the Senate the fact that 
the liberal press throughout the United 
States has attacked General MacArthur. 
I do not wish to dwell too long on this 
particular point, but I wish to say that 
over the week end I have received copies 
of statements or articles appearing in 
what I call the more liberal press. Some 
may go further and may call it radical, 
or some may go further and may call it 
communistic. Somehow they have 
gotten around into Dean Acheson’s cor- 
ner, judging from some of the state- 
ments they have made. Talk about be- 
clouding Genera] MacArthur’s name or 
blackening his name! I shall not intro- 
duce them for the Recorp, but I shall call 
attention to some of them. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is not 
only the Japanese who are confused. 
There is an ever-growing number of 
Americans who find in the White House 
release of Saturday, September 22, con- 
cerning our occupation policy toward 
Japan, no reassurance whatsoever as to 
what our real policy toward Japan is. 

To those who will be interested, I sub- 
mit articles from the Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22, edition of the Daily Worker, and 
the Sunday, September 23, edition of 
PM as the outstanding illustrations of 
the type of support Mr. Acheson is re- 
ceiving and of the violent and abusive at- 
tacks of General MacArthur which are 
blackening his name and which cannot 
fail to cause him loss of face in carrying 
out his difficult task in Japan. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily Worker of Sep- 
tember 22, 1945] 

Torres RALLY TO MACARTHUR—WHITEWASH 
MANIPULATED IN CONGRESS AND IN PRESS 
(By Joseph Starobin) 

A campaign to whitewash Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was sprung on the American 
people yesterday. 

Hugh Baillie, president of the United Press, 
which is under Scripps-Howard domination, 
interviewed the Allied supreme commander 
at his Tokyo headquarters. It was a trans- 
parent attempt to offset the growing popular 


anger with the dangerous prospect of a soft 
peace for Japan. 

The specter that, Japan's imperialist system 
would remain intact to make war upon an- 
other generation of Americans is so menac- 
ing that Dean Acheson, State Department 
Under Secretary, was compelled to rebuke 
MacArthur last Wednesday. 

Prominent Republican reactionaries, like 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY, of Nebraska, and 
Alfred Landon, the repudiated GOP Presi- 
dential aspirant in 1936, came to MacArthur’s 
defense. Similar support was heard from 
Democratic reactionaries like Senator ALBERT 
CHANDLER, of Kentucky. 

And then the United Press interview 
popped up—as though by a careful prear- 
rangement. 

All yesterday afternoon United Press re- 
porters were lining up congressional reac- 
tionaries, attempting to whitewash MacAr- 
thur. Even an ordinarily farsighted pro- 
gressive like Elbert Thomas of Utah was 
hooked into the campaign. 

MacArthur’s interview with Hugh Baillie 
repeats—in words—what has already been 
promised many times, namely, that Japan is 
going to get a tough peace. But so far the 
actual deeds do not correspond with the 
promises, 
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As Representative Ep. V. Izac (Democrat, 
California) declared: 

“The fact still remains that the American 
people are not convinced that we're harsh 
enough toward either Germany or Japan. 
The evidence still remains that we endeavor 
to be so fair that we are probably making it 
necessary to fight another war 24 years from 
now.” 

The political general, smarting under ris. 
ing American criticism, had evidently been 
well prepared for the Baillie interview. As 
the UP president himself says: 

“Occasionally he (MacArthur) fell silent 
to meditate, but mostly the answers came 
instantaneously. He senses the questions 
before the phraseology has actually been 
completed.” 

MacArthur’s statements were largely a re. 
hash of past official promises, with a few 
variations, 

He repeated again that the retention of 
the Japanese Emperor was necessary “dur- 
ing the surrender and demobilizing steps.” 

When asked why the Japanese Diet was 
permitted to meet, the American general re- 
ferred to it as a “representative group of 
the people.” Its job, he said, “was to dis- 
seminate the surrender terms and directives.” 

MacArthur insisted that there was no anti- 
American guerrilla activity, that all arms were 
being turned in to the authorities and that 
these arms, together with munition-making 
plants, would be destroyed. 

“Japan industrially, commercially, and 
militarily,” he said, “was in a state of com- 
plete collapse.” He painted a picture of ex- 
haustion in Japan so grim that it almost 
causes sympathy, and said the “conditions ot 
emergency were likely to be catastrophic.” 

He added that the punishment of Japan is 
just beginning, also declaring that he ex- 
pected to remain in Japan for some time to 
come. 

MacArthur, who was boomed as a GOP 
Presidential candidate in 1944 and is stili 
looked upon as a possible reactionary choice 
for 1948, denied any political ambitions. 

“Iam on my last public assignment, which, 
when concluded, will mark the definite end 
of my service,” he said. 

As for the Japanese Army, which is sup- 
posed to be fully demobilized by October 15, 
MacArthur said it would be absorbed into 
the civilian population. 

He denied that Army officers were entering 
the Japanese police and gendarmerie, and 
he claimed that the secret military and po- 
litical police would be abolished. 

Attempting to contradict Australian re- 
ports that the American Army was behaving 
as though it were a “tourist and shopping 
expedition,” MacArthur spoke of the “general 
aloofness of the American soldier.” 


OMISSIONS 


But the trouble with Baillie’s questions, of 
course, was that they were not very searching 
or very important. In fact Baillie admitted 
in his own story that “my own observations 
are certainly in accord with his estimate” 
that is, with MacArthur's. 

MacArthur declared, for example, that the 
war criminals’ trials would start shortly. But 
whether any of the big industrial leaders, the 
Zaibatsu, would be included was not even 
touched on. 

Nothing was said about the resumption of 
political liberties in Japan; the whole im- 
pression is that the existing Japanese feudal- 
Fascist system would simply be required to 
knuckle under to the United States, without 
any inner changes. 

That, obviously, will not bring democracy 
in Japan at any time, and therefore means 
only the subordination of one imperialism 
to another. 

Not a word was mentioned about the re- 
lease of political prisoners in Japan—those 
who opposed the Fascists for years—or the 
beginnings of normal political parties, Op- 
position newspapers, etc. 
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Nothing, also, on Japanese trade-union or- 
ganization. : 

Nothing on agrarian reform, which is a 
critical precondition for democracy in Japan. 

Nothing on the nationalization of the big 
industries under the auspices of a really 
democratic government. 


Ir MacArtHuR COMMANDED IN REICH 
(By Alfred G. Larke) 


Toxyo, September 21.—Adolf Hitler's 
greatest mistake was in fighting against 
Eisenhower, Zhukov, and Montgomery, in- 
stead of drawing MacArthur for an oppon- 
ent. His ond biggest mistake was in not 
palming himself off as the religious leader 
of his Nation, as well as the political leader. 

The United Nations would have won all 
the battles, just the same. But judging by 
what has happened in Japan, here is what 
Adolf could have brought about in Germany: 

1. The United States, U. S. 8S. R. and Great 
Britain, having reached the Rhine and the 
Oder, would have quit fighting, largely at 
the insistence of the reactionary press in 
the United States, crying to “bring the boys 
home,” and asking what other civilized na- 
tion would be left in Europe if Germany 
were destroyed. 

2. Hitler would have fired his wartime 
cabinet and brought back the liberals and 
moderates who helped rule the nation 
when it was attacking only Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. 

3. A few chiefs of staff would have had to 
commit suicide. 

4. A campaign would be started in Ger- 
many and internationally to prove it was the 
militarists, not the industrialists, who forced 
Germany into war. 

5. Hitler would be told he was going to be 
shorn of civil or temporal power but might 
remain as the spiritual leader of the Nazis 
and that all United States occupation orders 
would be issued to him, and through him to 
the German public. 

6. The supreme commander of the Allied 
forces would bring occupation troops in as a 
personal guard of honor, explaining it would 
be violation of international law to call them 
occupation troops.. 

7. About the twelfth day of occupation, 
the supreme commander would announce 
how happy he was that the Fuehrer was obey- 
ing all commands, in contrast to the situa- 
tion in other countries, where “the only 
leaders the people followee during the war 
were of necessity placed in jails.” (MacAr- 
thur, regarding the Emperor, September 11, 
United Press dispatch.) 

8. Thr e weeks after occupation the Ges- 
tapo would still be operating and Heinrich 
Himmler’s lieutenants would be placed in 
charge of Belgium and Czechoslovakia be- 
cause our Army couldn’t locate native lead- 
ers and had to preserve law and order. 

What difference does it make, so long as 
we beat the Japanese? A iot. If Japan 
keeps the same bosses it has had for the 
past 50 years, indeed the past 10 centuries, 
how are the people to learn how to run their 
own government? And if the people have 
ho say, who will keep the peace? 

Taking full advantage of public pressure 
created by his good friends and political 
backers, the Hearsts, Howards, Pattersons, 
and McCormicks, General MacArthur has gone 
out of his way, while slapping the Japanese 
Emperor’s stooges around, to blow kisses to 
the Emperor himself—the man without 
whose authority everyone admits the stooges 
could never have hoodwinkled and bulldozed 
the Japanese people 

Lately the general has taken to announcing 
American policy in Japan without consult- 
ing either our State or War Departments. 
In Yokohama an American correspondent 
asked MacArthur’s public-relations officer, a 
general, why the Japanese “thought police” 
were not put out of operation. He claimed 
he knew an American citizen in Tokyo who 
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had been taken into custody by these police 
a week after occupation. What was Mac- 
Arthur going to do about it? 

The general hesitated a bit, then said: 
“We intend to maintain law and order. Any 
other questions?” Law and order. Where 
did you hear that last? During a strike? 
During the bonus march? In Greece? 


[From New York PM of September 23, 1945] 


APPROVAL OF ACHESON By Senate Is LIkeLy— 
OPPOSITION TALKs Loup, But IT Lacks Sup- 
PORT 

(By Alexander H. Uhl) 


WASHINGTON, September 22.—The savage 
attack on Acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson by the New York Daily News and 
the Washington Times-Herald, as well as that 
by other MacArthur worshipers in the Sen- 
ate, are not likely to get very far. As things 
stand now there is every indication that 
Acheson will be confirmed as Under Secretary 
of State, though there will be a lot of hot air 
let off before debate is over. 

Acheson’s confirmation, which was to have 
come before the Senate Thursday afternoon, 
will come up on Monday. It is likely that 
Senators WHERRY and CHANDLER, who rushed 
to the defense of MacArthur, will resume 
their attacks on Acheson, but indications over 
the week end are that the confirmation will 
go througn. The Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee approved it unanimously last Wednes- 
day. And study of Thursday’s debate indi- 
cated little support for any effort to oppose 
that recommendation. 


CRITICISM VERBOTEN 


Actually, neither WHERRY nor CHANDLER ap- 
peared to have any clear-cut idea of what 
Acheson had said and when you boiled down 
their remarks you didn’t have much more 
than the broad and somewhat untenable 
statement that you must not criticize Mac- 
Arthur. 

Which, of course, is all right for fishers in 
troubled waters and hero worshipers, but is 
hardly likely to determine the Senate vote. 

The debate, in fact, brought out what is 
obviously the feeling of the Senate that the 
peace with Japan must assure carrying out 
the Potsdam declaration. What is astonish- 
ing about the seven pages it occupies in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is how so many words 
could be used to say so little. 

It is the line taken by the Patterson press 
that is far more revealing. To begin with, 
the Daily News editorial started off with a 
gross misrepresentation when it used the 
heading, “You can quote me on this,” and 
later, in the body of the editorial, added: 

“The Acheson statement was couched in 
terms which its author evidently considered 
tops in heavy sarcasm. To emphasize, he 
added: “You can quote me on this.’” 


EXPLANATION 

The implication here is that Acheson de- 
liberately volunteered direct quotation of 
his remarks. In reality, he was asked by 
reporters if they could quote him directly, 
something that frequently is done at the De- 
partment in the case of important state- 
ments, and Acheson granted the permission. 

But the whole line of the editorial simply 
served to point up the desperate eagerness of 
the old isolationist, anti-Soviet crowd to 
build MacArthur up as the shining knight 
in armor who is going to tell the “liberals” 
where to head off some day. 

They have been having their troubles do- 
ing this of late, for exactly the same peo- 
ple who have been screaming for the full 
truth of. Pearl Harbor have been strangely 
silent when it comes to an investigation of 
what happened in the Philippines 12 hours 
later and their embarrassment is under- 
standably acute. And now their hero has 
been catching some more hell and, of course 
they don’t like it. 
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The “red herring” act by which the News 
seeks to smear everyone who has the audacity 
to criticize MacArthur, is pretty old stuff, but 
it is important as an indication of the line 
that has been increasingly bolder since the 
end of the war. 


MacArTHour’s Harp Peace 


It’s good to know that the.-voice of the 
people—the essence of democracy—carries 
across the Pacific even faster than our three 
B-29’s made it. It’s even better to know that 
the voice is not only being heard, but ap- 
parently heeded by MacArthur That's 
shown in MacArthur’s interview with Hugh 
Baillie, president of United Press, and his 
order for the arrest of Gen. Kenji Doihara, 
the “Lawrence of Manchuria.” 

It’s also good to know that MacArthur 
considers this his last assignment, and that 
he has no political plans for the future, 
probably meaning the Presidency. If he 
means it, it’s a hard-headed realization that 
he can’t win because of the handicap of the 
people on his side—the Hearst-Patterson- 
McCormick press and its followers and 
spokesmen in and out of Congress. 

But while it has been proved that Mac- 
Arthur is susceptible to democratic pressure 
by the people, there is still no proof that he 
has the know-how to bring democracy to 
Japan. There is not even proof that he 
understands what is wanted from him. 

For instance, after the deluge of criticism, 
he denied a week ago that there would be a 
“soft peace” and now promises a “hard peace” 
for Japan; points that she is short of food and 
in a state of collapse, and says she can expect 
“no relief, no food, no clothing, or supplies 
from the Allied Powers this winter.” 

That’s not a hard peace; it’s a stupid one. 
Alexander H. Uhl answered that one in PM 
September 17: “A ‘hard peace’ for Japan must 
mean a just peace, a peace that is infinitely 
more than a punishment peace, but rather a 
peace that can hold hope of striking at the 
essential causes of war and the system that 
made war possible. Such a peace is vital to 
ourselves as well as for the Japanese people. 
Batting some Japanese on the heads with a 
brickbat isn't a ‘hard peace.’ Tearing power 
out of the hands of the Mitsubishis and 
Mitsuis and giving it to the Japanese people 
is * a tgs 

I can only add that the Mitsuis and Mitsu- 
bishis won’t starve this winter; the people, 
the workers, and the peasants who could 
bring democracy to Japan, will. 

There are some good points in the Mac- 
Arthur interview: quick war-criminal trials 
are promised (but no assurance that the trials 
will reach beyond professional militarists), 
the army will be demobilized by October 15 
and the navy destroyed, the military and 
secret police will be abolished. But the cred- 
ibility of his forecast that Japan will never 
again become a great power must be judged 
in the light of a forecast he made in 1939, 
quoted by John McCarten in the American 
Mercury of January 1944: 

“It has been assumed, in my opinion erro- 
neously, that Japan covets these (Philippine) 
islands. Just why has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. Proponents of such a 
theory fail fully to credit the logic of the 
Japanese mind. Strategically, possession of 
these islands would introduce an element of 
extraordinary weakness in the Japanese 
Empire. It would split that. Empire mili- 
tarily into two parts, separated by a broad 
stretch of ocean, and in between it would lie 
its present military enemy, China. 

“Every reason that is now advanced as to 
the indefensibility of the archipelago by the 
United States, because of its distance there- 
from, would apply in principle to this defense 
of Japan.” 

Ceiling zero, visibility zero. 

RicHarp A, YAFFE. 
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Press Axis Sees Rep Over Its Favorire Son 
MAC ARTHUR BACKERS, PRESS 


It is interesting to watch the tactics of the 
newspaper axis in its defense of MacArthur. 
The Daily News lumps the Communists and 
the liberals and impugns their motives, the 
Journal-American inferentially smears all 
critics in a headlined red scare, and the Chi- 
cago Tribune distorts the meaning of a hard 
peace to make it appear that its real end is 
to hurt the Japanese people rather than to 
help them achieve democracy. 

“Our ‘liberals,’ to whom Acting Secretary 
Acheson seems to be playing up, turned 
against MacArthur the moment the Japs sur- 
rendered. MacArthur's name is reported, for 
example, to have beet. booed and hissed at a 
big Communist pow-wow in New York Tues- 
day evening. ‘Liberals’ of other persuasions 
are just about as violently against MacArthur 
as are the Reds. Why? 


“OUR LIBERALS VERSUS MAC ARTHUR 


“Is it that MacArthur is not sharing the 
occupation job with the Russians? That ar- 
rangement seems to be all right with Stalin, 
however. Or is there some ‘liberal’ suspicion 
that the United States secretly intends to 
build up Japan as a future buffer against 
Russia?” (New York Daily News, September 
21, 1945.) 


“REDS FOMENTING MAC ARTHUR SMEAR FACE 
UNITED STATES PROBE 


“(By David Sentner) 


“WASHINGTON, September 21.—William Z. 
Foster and other Red leaders will be quizzed 
on the current smear campaign being waged 
by the Communists against General Mac- 
Arthur when they are called as witnesses next 
Wednesday before the House committee.” 
(New York Journal-American, September 21, 
1945.) 

“Nevertheless, General MacArthur is. being 
accused of incompetence. His course is 
being condemned as a ‘kid-giove policy.’ 
That’s pretty funny. It assumes that it is 
better to get what you want from the other 
fellow by socking him than by persuading 
him. The truth is that there was a time 
when we had to sock the Japs, and MacArthur 
did that. Now it is no longer necessary, but 
the general's critics want him to go on sock- 
ing anyhow. It is odd that the people who 
are screaming loudest about MacArthur’s kid 
gloves are those who are most certain that 
the era of universal peace is upon us. May- 
be they think that peace is promoted by a 
victor nation throwing its weight around.” 
(Chicago Tribune, September 18, 1945.) 


MAC ARTHUR BACKERS, POLITICAL 


Now look at a sampling of those pressing 
this line—Representative Reep of New York, 
who voted against all defense measures; Sen- 
ator WHERRY, antilabor reactionary; RANKIN, 
whose record you know: 

Hon. Danie. A. ReEep, of New York, in the 
House of Representatives, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 19, '945: 

“Mr. ReEEp of New York. Mr. Speaker, the 
character assassins have ventured into the 
open, and from now on General MacArthur 
will be the victim. Why? Because he has 
dared to express his honest opinion with ref- 
erence to the required number of men to 
octupy Japan, an estimate which is at 
variance with those who are opposed to the 
demobilization of our boys.” (From Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

“Mr. Wuerry. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial entitled ‘Statesman MacArthur,’ 
published in the Chicago Daily Tribune of 

eptember 18, 1945. 

“There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“STATESMAN MAC ARTHUR 


“*Throughout much of the war a group of 
MacArthur haters in this country and abroad 


sniped at the general. They said he didn’t 
understand modern combat, called him a 
braggart.’” (From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN, of Mississippi, in 
the House of Representatives, Wednesday, 
September 19, 1945: 

“Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, some news- 
papers, in particular the Washington Post 
and the Communist Daily Worker, have at- 
tacked General MacArthur for his statement 
to the effect that within 6 months he would 
probably need not more than 200,000 men in 
Japan. None of the papers which attacked 
General MacArthur have published his full 
statement. I got hold of it last night and I 
am inserting it in the Recorp this morning. 
It is absolutely unanswerable.” (From Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


MAC ARTHUR CRITICS, MILITARY 


Again e sampling—the list is longer than 
this column. Here are opinions of ranking 
Pacific military leaders who don’t follow the 
MacArthur line: 

“Wiinwright says, ‘Occupy Japan for 20 
years.” (PM, September 18, 1945.) 

“ “The Japs are spiritually undeieated,’ said 
the founder of the Flying Tigers and com- 
manding general of the succeeding China Air 
Task Force and Fourteenth Air Force. “They 
realized after the atomic bombings that they 
didn’t make proper preparations for the war. 
They feel they won't be defeated again.’ 

“General Chennault, once in first place on 
the Japanese list of war criminals with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as No. 2, declared the greatest 
) otential danger was in leaving, the Japanese 
Emperor in control.” (Quoted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

“Too lenient treatment of Japan will ‘Sure 
as death and taxes lead to another war,’ the 
admiral said in a speech broadcast to the 
naval aviation anniversary dinner in Wash- 
ington.” (Admiral Halsey, quoted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


MAC ARTHUR CRITICS, PRESS 


Now, some viewpoints from the non-Axis 
press. The Tribune is liberal-Republican, 
the Sun conservative-Republican, the Times 
conservative-Independent, and the World- 
Telegram is on a teeter weighted on the right: 


“LORD HIGH EVERYTHING ELSE 


“The general’s actions so far have tended 
to strengthen the imperial institution of 
Japan, one of the world’s worst political evils 
and thus to give more power to the rapacious 
oligarchy which controls the institution. 
The general's assertion that the occupation 
force in Japan probably could be cut to 200,- 
000 within 6 months no doubt encouraged 
members of the oligarchy to believe that all 
they are required to do is bow low in the 
presence of the general until he gives them 
a good-conduct parole.” (New York Herald 
Tribune, September 21, 1945.) 


“TOKYO AND WASHINGTON 


“2. While General MacArthur must decide 
the pace at which new policies are intro- 
duced, he cannot be left to determine what 
these policies themselves will be. The ques- 
tions at issue here involve far more than the 
judgment and the purposes of the comman- 
der in the field. They involve the judgment 
and the purposes of the whole Government 
of the United States, acting in cooperation 
with its allies. Under Secretary of State 
Acheson is entirely right when he says that 
‘the occupation forces are the instruments 
of policy and not the determinants of 
policy.’” (New York Times, September 21, 
1945.) 


“MAC ARTHUR AND WASHINGTON 


“As for the general, he was obviously in 
the wrong in announcing to the world that 
‘within 6 months the occupation force will 
probably number not more than 200,000 
men,’ when his latest official estimate to the 
President and War Department specified 
500,000. This was generally though errone- 
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ously interpreted to mean a change in the 
American policy of a firm military occupa- 
tion as long as necessary to enforce the sur. 
render terms. It also raised false hopes of a 
faster demobilization of American troops than 
possible.” (World-Telegram, September 20, 
1945.) 
“THE PEACE IS YET TO BE WON 

“What has happened, of course, is that 
what General MacArthur said has been ex- 
ploited by those campaigning so aggres- 
sively to halt the draft and bring the boys 
back home at once. They have been quick 
to jump at the 200,000 figure of the general 
as an over-all requirement fixed definitely 
by the commanding officer in the fleld. Why, 
they ask, if 80,000,000 militant Japanese can 
be held in check by 200,000 men, cannot 
the cowed Germans in the section this coun- 
try is occupying be controlled by a fraction 
of that number? To answer that, President 
Truman fe’t impelled to elaborate on his 
statement of the preceding day and back 
up Mr. Acheson by agreeing that, in respect 
to Japan, ‘No one now can foresee what those 
needs are going to be.’ That, of course, is 
sound. Clearly General MacArthur, in his 
enthusiasm over the smoothness with which 
the occupation is going, spoke with a def- 
initeness which the uncertainties of the 
future may not justify. Neither in Tokyo 
nor in this country should it be forgotten 
that the peace has yet to be won.” (New 
York Sun, September 20, 1945.) 


THE REAL ISSUE 


If a newspaper wants to defend Mac- 
Arthur, that’s its business, but when the 
press axis creates a witch hunt over crit- 
icism of MacArthur it becomes everybody's 
business. For if democracy dies stillborn 
in Japan, world peace may die with it. 

R. A. Y. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, we 
seem to be confronted in these attacks 
with an organized campaign to remove 
As further evi- 
dence of the. organized smear campaign 
which is now under way, I ask that an 
article entitled “Boos Hint Communists 
Plan MacArthur Smear Campaign,” 
published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of September 24, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PROPAGANDA WHEELS GREASED—Boos HINT 
COMMUNISTS PLAN MACARTHUR SMEAR CAM- 
PAIGN——-DEMONSTRATION AT NEw YORK MEET- 
ING Szen But Srart or ScHemMe To Dim 
GENERAL’s STAR 


(By Guy Richards and Russ Symontowne) 


New York, September 23.—A few small 
boos—harbingers of bigger and better boos 
to come—greeted the name of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur at the Madison 
Square Garden meeting of 12,000 Communists 
and their sympathizers last Tuesday night. 

The boos went almost unnoted against the 
background of tumultuous cheering for the 
early overthrow of capitalism and the quick 
rise of the socialist state, demanded by leaders 
of the newly reorganized party. 


SEEN AS TEST BOOS 


But it is almost certain these were test 
boos, little samples of a wide variety of boos 
and hisses, hoots and jeers soon to come 
rolling from the party’s production lines. 

In fact, we were told by Communists off 
the record, and it took little reading between 
the lines of party publications to assure us, 
the great Red propaganda machines are 
ready-greased for a full-scale smear cam- 
paign against the general who brought an 
end to the world’s greatest war. 
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GROUND WORK DESCRIBED 


Today we will describe how the ground - 


work for this campaign to discredit Mac- 
arthur has been laid and what the Reds hope 
to gain by it in this country. In another 
article we will attempt to show how this get- 
MacArthur movement fits into the jigsaw 
picture of Moscow’s plan for world expansion. 

Before he left New York for Chicago, where 
he spoke tonight, William Z. Foster, national 
chairman of the party, gave us a quotation 
which broadly summarizes the party’s new 
hatred of MacArthur. 

“MacArthur’s conduct in Japan,” said Fos- 
ter, “has been such as to require his cor- 
rection by the President and by the State 
Department. His activity on behalf of a 
quisling regime in the Philippines, his meth- 
ods in Japan and Korea, demonstrate that 
he is unfit to carry out the job of crushing 
Japanese fascism and its collaborators. 

‘It is no wonder that the reactionary, 
pro-Fascist press in America is grooming him 
for the Presidency in 1948,” 

A careful study of the columns of the 
Daily Worker, the Communist official organ, 
and talks with Communist leaders disclosed 
the party’s alleged grievances against Mac- 
Arthur. 

MAC ARTHUR IS TARGET 


But also it was revealed to us that the 
party is not hankering at this time for an 
out-and-out fight with the Truman admin- 
istration and intends to use MacArthur as a 
convenient target for abuse it might other- 
wise heap upon the President and State De- 
partment. 

“We may never learn to love Harry Tru- 
man but we may still wish to support him 
in 1948 against some greater reactionary,” 
one Communist put it. “For the time being 
at least, MacArthur will serve our purpose 
very well.” 

Now, turning to the specific Communist 
“case” against the general, we found that 
until quite recently the party had very little 
against him. 


BLASTS FROM DAILY WORKERS 


Quite suddenly the Daily Worker began, 
shortly after VJ-day, to blossom forth with 
headlines, articles, and editorials blasting the 
general, 

“As a reactionary military man he didn't 
matter so much to us,” said one Communist 
high in the leadership. “But as a reaction- 
ary boss of Japan, playing with its Fascist 
elements, he matters a great deal.” 

The first thing griping the Reds is the 
fact that only American soldiers are occupy- 
ing Japan. 

“Instead of planning a joint occupation 
with our allies, as in Germany, the United 
States is making the job harder and costlier,” 
a Worker editorial of last Wednesday read. 


WANTED REDS IN JAPAN 


“Of course we wanted Russian soldiers in 
Japan,” a Communist leader told one of us. 
“We wanted the same quick and virtually 
bloodless revolution we had in European 
countries, in Poland, Rumania, and even 
France. We wanted the old Fascist leaders, 
not merely the military but the industrial 
war makers as well, turned out immediately 
and democratic elements installed in their 
places. As it is, every day MacArthur plays 
with these industrialists and politicians they 
entrench themselves and fix fascism’s hold 
more tightly on Japan.” 

So, it is the party line to fix the blame upon 
MecArthur for the over-all occupation plan 
which was surely decided upon by the ad- 
ee in agreement with the other 

les, 

In many editorials in the last two weeks 
the Worker has harped upon MacArthur's 
continuance in office of Japanese officials. 

“If we can raise enough heat we might be 
able to force the administration to withdraw 
MacArthur from Japan,” a Communist told 
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one of us. “Frankly, we are not very hope- 
ful. But, it might be done. He’s been 
several times by the administration.” 

A series of articles, signed with a nom de 
plume and datelined from the Philippines, 

last week in the Worker, purporting 
to show that under MacArthur’s orders troops 
in the Philippines were working with Quis- 
lings and in some instances actually jailing 
Filipinos who worked in the underground. 
RED FEAR CITED 

Russia’s mounting fear of American might 
peeps through the lines written by James S. 
Allen in the Worker September 16: 

“It is well known,” Allen wrote, “among 
those in close contact with MacArthur, and 
it has also been voiced in the press, that the 
commander views Japan as a base of recon- 
naissance against the Soviet Union. 

The Daily Worker is seeking hard to make 
it appear that MacArthur is on the defensive. 
This is an old and famiilar party tactic, used 
often before against its enemies. When Mac- 
Arthur announced that he believed only 
200,000 troops would be needed to occupy 
Japan, instantly the Worker declared this was 
bait to make American mothers and fathers 


of soldiers and sailors accept his soft han- 


dling of the Japanese. 
NOT VERY HOPEFUL 

But, while the party feels that abusing 
MacArthur as a Fascist is helpful and useful 
in restoring it to prewar vigor, one leader 
confided to us it really had little hope of al- 
tering the course of affairs in Japan. 

“However,” this man said, “we will certainly 
fix his wagon for the Presidency. You see, 
we dont really think he can be elected Pres- 
ident. But you never can tell what will hap- 
pen in poliitcs and it is a good thing to knock 
him out of the race now.” 

“However,” he continued, “that isnt the 
main idea. Our real fear is that the reac- 
tionary and Fascist politicians and news- 
papers will build him up and then use him to 
force the nomination and election of some 
lesser known Fascist tool. If we can discredit 
him thoroughly now, he will lose his value to 
the American reactionaries long before 1948 
rolls around.” 

It was a little boo for MacArthur at the 
Garden last Tuesday, but that little boo will 
soon become a great big boo, if the Commu- 
nists can so contrive it. The party line says: 
“Get MacArthur!” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not see where 
there is any rebuke involved. Exactly 
what language does the Senator consider 
a rebuke? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I re- 
fuse to yield any further for the Senator 
to make a speech. If he wants to make 
a speech in his own time, that is all 
right with me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was merely ask- 
ing a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am making a state- 
ment relative to the objections I have to 
confirming the nomination of a distin- 
guished citizen. Mr. Acheson, at this 
time.. I should like to complete my 
statement, and then if the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas wants to take 
the opposing ground, as I know he will, 
that will be all right with me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely.asked the 
question what language the Senator con- 
sidered a rebuke. Can the Senator give 
the Senate his idea as to what consti- 
tutes a rebuke in that stenographic 
transcript of the interview? 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will be 
patient with me, I think I can refer to 
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many editorials outside of my own State 
which will convince the Senator that 
Mr. Acheson’s statement was considered 
a rebuke by the American people and 
also by the people of Japan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not want to engage in discussion with 
the Senator—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I notice that no Sen- 
ator wants to engage in a discussion, but 
Senators are attempting to prevent me 
from making a coherent statement, and 
they are doing a very good job of it. [f 
they will bear with me, I shall be glad 
to finish my statement, and then they 
can ask any question. I shall be glad to 
yield to any Senator at any time if I may 
be permitted to complete my statement 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska does not have to 
emphasize that. I was wondering if he 
was going to put into the Recorp edi- 
torials from the New York Herald Trib- 
une, the New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Post, and other newspapers, since he 
has used the name of the Daily Worker 
and PM with some obvious aspersions 
upon those publications. If he is going 
to put them into the Recorp I would not 
want to do it myself. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will say I am going 
to put in a number of editorials, includ- 
ing some from Texas and one or two 
from Kentucky. I have also a lot of 
correspondence to which I intend to 
refer, so that the Senate may be advised 
how the people feel about the matter. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp 
at thig point an article by Sidney Shalett, 
appearing in the New York Times of 
September 23, which I think will be 
highly informative to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. If he wants 
something placed in the Recorp from the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 


Our Pouticy Towarp JAPAN Is EXAMINED 
ANEW—CONTROVERSIES GIVE IMPETUS TO 
Work oN A SOUND, LONG-RANGE COURSE 


(By Sidney Shalett) 

WASHINGTON, September 22-—The Mac- 
Aruthr-State Department controversy over 
the long-range occupation of Japan pro- 
duced, on the surface, a number of lively 
forensic reactions. Beneath the surface, 
however, the dispute served to heighten the 
serious concern in certain responsible Official 
quarters here that our basic policies for the 
rule of conquered countries are by no means 
as firmly formulated as they should be. 

Certain officials in Washington directly 
concerned with the keeping of the peace we 
have just won—and among them is at least 
one high War Department authority—were 
disturbed by the frictions. These sources 
have felt for some time that our long-range 
policies of occupation in Europe, as far as 
international agreement on the ultimate fate 
of Germany is concerned, are woefully weak; 
in fact, some say that there is no real long- 
range policy. They had been less pessimistic 
concerning Japan, since the United States 
was more completely in the saddle there and 
the international aspects were less compli- 
cated. 

Nevertheless, the future of Asia is not an 
exclusively American show, and these ob- 
servers feel that any display of lack of de- 
cisiveness on our part is not a good omen for 
keeping the peace. 
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To put it mildly, there has been a con- 
siderable degree of confusion concerning our 
policies in Japan. Much has been said by 
many authoritative officials, and they have 
not always agreed with one another, 


SPHERES OF AUTHORITY 


To set the record straight, so far as divi- 
sion of the conquered territories was con- 
cerned, there were certain agreements among 
the United States, Russia, Britain, and China; 
the spheres of these nations are generally 
defined now, and the authority of each 
nation within its sphere is clear-cut. 

In the territory we are governing, prin- 
cipally Japan proper and part of Korea, the 
basic American policy is decided in Wash- 
ington. These decisions are up to Presi- 
dent Truman and the State Department un- 
der Secretary James F. Byrnes. The Joint 
(Army-Navy) Chiefs of Staff advise the 
President on military and naval matters. 
Theoretically General MacArthur is our 
chief of police in Japan, subject to the 
orders of the joint chiefs. He is on the scene 
and great authority has been vested in him, 
so naturally his recommendations carry 
great weight. 

Military and diplomatic authorities here 
agree, however, that it is not up to General 
MacArthur to make the final decisions; he 
is the instrument, rather, to carry out Wash- 
ington’s policies. 

The original basic policy for rule of Japan 
was outlined in the Potsdam Declaration, 
issued before the Japanese surrender. In 
this declaration the Allies promised to elim- 
inate Japan’s future ability to make war by 
Gismantling her armed forces and her muni- 
itons industries, to punish her war criminals, 
and to occupy her soil as long as she could 
be considered a menace. 

Then Japan surrendered and General Mac- 
Arthur went in with -his occupation forces, 
While he was establishing himself in an ab- 
solutely secure military position and com- 
mencing the dismantlement of the Japanese 
Army, the clamor on the home front for 
ultrarapid demobilization of our own Army 
began to assume irresistible proportions and 
the Congress went along with the popular 
sentiment. 

Two significant statements soon came out 
of Japan. First, Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichel- 
berger, commander of the Eighth Army in 
Tokyo, observed that “if the Japs continue 
acting as they are now, within a year this 
thing should be washed up.” Then General 
MacArthur himself exploded his bombshell 
on the War Department and biandly forecast 
that he should be able to cut his Japan-Korea 
forces to 200,000 within 6 months. 


A DIFFICULT PERSONALITY 


It is common knowledge in military circles 
that the War Department has unbounded 
admiration for General MacArthur's military 
genius. It also is common knowledge that 
General MacArthur is regarded as a rather 
difficult personality. His independent ac- 
tions on a number of occasions have em- 
barrassed the General Staff back home. For 
instance, in the face of the cries for rapid 
demobilization, it embarrassed the War De- 
partment to justify General Eisenhower’s 
need for 400,000 men in Germany when Gen- 
eral MacArthur was talking of doing his job 
with 200,000. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, is polite and diplomatic. He did 
not criticize General MacArthur's statement; 
yet, he significantly dwelt, in his talk to the 
Congress on Thursday, on the fact that Gen- 
eral MacArthur originally had asked for great 
numbers of men and that the War Depart- 
ment’s original demobilization plans, now 
being speeded, had to be pegged on these 
early large demands. 

Acting Secretary Acheson was less polite. 
In a statement that from a diplomat was 
positively fiery, he tartly declared that it 
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was the United States Government, not Gen- 
eral MacArthur, that was determining Ameri- 
can policies in Japan. The State Department 
intends to see that Japan is socially and eco- 
nomically revolutionized and that her future 
war-making potential is destroyed, regardless 
of what military decisions General Mace 
Arthur may take, he averred. 

While a number of congressional spokes- 
men stormed against Acting Secretary Ache- 
son, he received unexpected support from a 
top-ranking spokesman of the Army Air 
Forces. Lt. Gen. Barney McK. Giles, for- 
merly second in command of the AAF, and 
now deputy commander of the Strategic Air 
Forces in the Pacific, returned from his non- 
stop flight from Japan with some vivid ideas 
about Japanese policy. 


ONE-HUNDRED-YEAR OCCUPATION 


The Japanese were acting fine and peaceful, 
he’ observed, and General MacArthur was 
handling the situation beautifully. But, 
General Giles declared, the millions of Jap- 
anese soldiers who had had to lay down their 
arms without even fighting were convinced 
that they had not been defeated. If we got 
out too quick these sullen warriors would stir 
up another war, he declared; therefore, it was 
his opinion that we should occupy Japan for 
“not less than 100 years.” 

The final confusing element came Friday 
when General MacArthur, in an exclusive in- 
terview granted to Hugh Baillie, president of 
the United Press, placed himself unequiv- 
ocally on the side of a long and severe occu- 
pation. The Allies must stay in Japan for 
many years, General MacArthur declared. 
His own intentions are to see that Japan fs 
kept on an “austerity basis,” that her war 
criminals are relentlessly punished and that 
every vestige of her ability to wage war 1s 
destroyed. 

There was no more trace of softness in 
General MacArthur's sweeping declaration 
than there has been in the measures he is 
progressively putting into effect in Japan. 

Asked if he believed that Japan would ever 
become a world power again, General Mac- 
Arthur said: “Never again when the terms of 
the surrender have been accomplished. 

“Japan industrially, commercially, militar- 
ily, and in every other way is in a state of 
complete collapse. 

“Her resources of every kind are absolutely 
exhausted. Her food supplies are scant, and 
she faces conditions of emergency that may 
well become catastrophic. Her punishment 
for her sins, which is Just beginning, will be 
long and bitter.” 

Asked whether he would refer to it as an 
invasion or as a pacification, he replied, 
“Neither. It is the occupation of a con- 
quered country ,by the forces that defeated 
i.” 

Meanwhile, however, the State Department 
took steps to establish a closer liaison with 
the supreme military commander. It or- 
dered Arthur B. Emmons, foreign service offi- 
cer and a far eastern expert, to proceed to 
Tokyo to serve as its “link” with the general. 
Meanwhile a staff of State Department ex- 
perts is being established in Tokyo. 


NAVY BELIEVED PIQUED 


Not much has come out to date about how 
the Navy feels about General MacArthur's 
policies in Japan. Diligent inquiries this 
week seemed to justify the impression that 
the Navy was sour over what one source re- 
ferred to as “the whole deal.” Rightly or 
wrongly, the Navy feels that it made the 
major contribution to victory in the Pacific 
and it undeniably feels that it should have 
had at least some share of governing Japan. 

It is a relatively small matter, but some 
Navy authorities point to the fact that the 
Fifth Marine Division is doing cccupation 
duty in Kyushu, but no publicity about its 
activities has been released by General Mac- 
Arthur's organization, 
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It may be authoritatively said that the 


. Navy definitely is against any “softness” or 


“briefness” in our occupation of Japan. The 
Navy feels that if there is another war jn 
Japan it will have to repeat its difficult anq 
costly role; it wants everything possible to be 
done to avert a return engagement in the 
Pacific. : 

It would be unwise to assume that, because 
of all the smoke, Washington is irrevocably 
gloomy on our prospects in Japan. To sum 
up, the feeling here is that the controversies 
are unfortunate, and that it would be better 
for the United States, both in the eyes of 
Japan and in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, to steer a firmer course with less 
squabbling in the Far East. There is no 
basic lack of confidence, however, that Gen. 
eral MacArthur will rule Japan with firmness, 
It also is hoped that the Government even. 
tually will work out its long-range policies 
for Japan, and see to it that they are carrieq 
out. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like also to put into the Recorp some let- 
ters I have received. I have not asked 
permission to use the names, but I am 
going to try to get it. If, however, any 
Senator would like to see the letters, I 
should be glad, indeed, to let them do so, 
They are responsive to the very question 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas asked, as to whether or not the 
statement of Mr. Acheson was consid- 
ered a rebuke and in the nature of a 
smearing campaign. 

Here is a letter which came from Ten- 
nessee: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., September 22, 1945, 
Hon. Senator WHEaRY, 

United States Senate Office Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WHERRY: Permit me to con- 
gratulate you upon the list of questions 
which you propounded to Dean Acheson. 

Regardless of his answers, however, it 
seems to me that a man who gets peeved over 
a thing like MacArthur's statement of how 
many men he thinks will finally be needed 
to hold Japan in line is a small man. 

Certainly, MacArthur has shown he pos- 
sesses what it takes. If this is a sample 2 
Acheson’s caliber, he lacks a lot, in my judg- 
ment, and I hope enough Senators agree to 
hold up his confirmation, 

Sincerely. 


Here is one from Oklahoma: 

AtvA, Oxta., September 21, 1945. 
Hon. Senators WHERRY and CHANDLER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senators: I want to compliment you 
on your stand relative to the insulting atti- 
tude of Dean Acheson in regard to General 
MacArthur. 

It is high time someone called a check on 
such high-handed egotism as is being mani- 
fest in some of our high places in Govern- 
ment. 

It is astounding how men—and supposedly 
of high caliber—sometimes let their igno- 
rance crop out. 

Dean Acheson probably knows about as 
much about the military needs in Japan 45 
a pig does about hip pockets. And to ques- 
tion as high an authority as General Mac- 
Arthur is to but show his lack of intelligence. 

I am only one of thousands of fathers who 
have boys in the service who are in sympathy 
with you in your stand. 

Yours. 


That is an answer to the Senator from 
Arkansas. As I have said, I am with- 
holding the names until I can get per- 
mission to have them printed. 
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Here is a letter from Ohio: 


New , Oxo, 
September 21, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
United States Senator from Nebraska, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I write to commend you for 
opening your splendid defense of our splen~- 
did, glorious, unequaled General MacAr- 
thur. The campaign of vilification which 
has been studied, deliberate, and politically 
carried on against him is just one more dis- 
graceful scandal in government. 

Yours truly. 


Here is a letter from a man who lives 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, who encloses an 
editorial from the Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 

Crncinnatt, Onto, September 21, 1945. 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, Esquire, 
United States Senator. 

HonoraBte Sir: I enclose editorial from 
today’s Times Star, which may be of interest. 

Where does this fellow Acheson come from 
and how does he get that way? Since when 
did the State Department become the Gov- 
ernment of these United States? 

Very respectfully yours. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Times-Star be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WOULD ACHESON START SOMETHING? 


General MacArthur’s statement that, as 
things look now and barring unforeseeable 
factors, the forces occupying Japan can be 
reduced to 200,000 by the end of 6 months, 
was, on fits face, a report of progress which 
the facts justified his making. Not so the 
public utteramce of Dean Acheson, Acting 
Secretary of State, implying that MacArthur 
was endeavoring to modify the Government’s 
policy toward Japan, and stating that the 
policy will be carried out whatever it takes. 
This will make the country wish that Secre- 
tary Byrnes was in Washington now, instead 
of London. The head of the State Depart- 
ment is not supposed to carry on a public 
debate with a commanding general in the 
field, and at least Jimmy Byrnes knows it. 

The plain fact is that MacArthur has 
moved so swiftly and successfully that the 
Washington policy-makers have fallen as far 
behind him as war maps fell behind Patton 
in his dash across France. The occupation 
of Japan has taken a course unprecedented 
and unexpected. Indeed, it represents a new 
and refreshing sort of collaboration, to use 
a familiar word. The Japanese are comply- 
ing, so far as can be seen, with all MacAr- 
thur’s order, and seemingly going beyond 
them in bringing in men accused of being 
war criminals, in suggesting additions to 
the lists of the accused, and in even volun- 
teering to undertake their trial and punish- 
ment. This never happened before anywhere. 
You might charge it all to a dark scheme 
or merely to the ways of an umpredictable 
people. But the apparent motive is just to 
clear up the wreckage of war speedily—as was 
done after the cataclysmic earthquake of 
1923—and make the country again a going 
concern, 

A prime factor, of course, has been Mac- 
Arthur's complete compliance with the Allied 
terms of surrender as regards the Mikado, 
who in turn has been able to secure the 
complete compliance of his people. Mean- 
while, flabbergasted Washington officials look 
on, and a few fatuous Senators talk of having 
Hirohito arrested. By and by, when the 
thinking of these officials catches up with 
SWii t-moving events, we may look for a policy 
as to Japan. There are rumors that it may 
mean the use of millions of soldiers in order 
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to impose democracy there—which seems to 
be a contradiction of terms. We shall have 
to wait and see. 


Mr. WHERRY. Here is a letter from 
Washington, D. C., written by a man 
who served with MacArthur in the First 
World War. He says this is a deliberate 
plan to blacken the name of MacArthur 
and remove him from his command. 

I quote a letter from my own State, 
written by one of my very best friends: 

The war is over. Why keep millions of our 
boys in the Army, while they ought to be at 
home preparing themselves for their future 
careers. And that is the way 98 out of every 
100 feel about it. 

The criticism of the State Department of 
the statement of General MacArthur as to 
the necessary size of the occupation army 
in Japan comes with very poor grace. Gen- 
eral MacArthur knows more about it than 
all the departments in Washington. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Here is one from Kansas City, Mo.: 

Acheson must go! 

Missourians are proud that you and Sena- 
tor CHANDLER have been quick to rebuke 
Dean Acheson for his impudent and unwar- 
ranted criticism of General MacArthur. 


That is written by a consulting engi- 
neer, 

Here is an article which I ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp. It is by Mr. 
W. R. Walton, managing editor of the 
South Bend Tribune, who comes to the 
defense of General MacArthur. Mr. 
Walton was out in the Pacific and had a 
long talk with the general before he 
returned to the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of September 23, 
945} 
MacArrHur ESTIMATED OcCUPATION ARMY SIZE 
Earty, Eprror REVEALS 
(By W. R. Walton, managing editor, South 
Bend Tribune) 

Soutn Benn, Inp., September 22.—How big 
a force will it take to occupy Japan? 

The furore started early this week when 
General MacArthur, Allied supreme com- 
mander, said he could do it with 200,000 men. 

To this writer, his announcement came as 
no surprise, because General MacArthur out- 
lined his plan to three of us over the lunch- 
eon table in his Yokohama residence 2 days 
after the surrender ceremony on the batile- 
ship Missourt, ¢ 

We were a little startled, too, and raised in- 
quiring eyebrows, but when the supreme com- 
mander had finished, we were wholeheartedly 
with him. At that time, however, we couldn’t 
tell the world about it because the general 
was talking off the record and insisted he had 
to remain loyal to the more than 100 other 
correspondents. 

OCCUPATION CALLED GAMBLE 

It seems that many Americans are willing 
to criticize the general for not being more 
ruthless from the start. 

I wonder how many of them realize just 
what a gamble America was taking that day 
when less than 10,000 marines and blue- 
jackets scrambled ashore at the Yokohama 
naval base, while airborne troops were land- 
ing at Atsugi air base outside Yokohama. 

They were invading a country which had a 
fully armed and undefeated army of 4,000,000, 
at least 1,000,000 of whom were on Honshu 
Island. No one knew—not even General Mac- 
Arthur or Admiral Nimitz—what the reac- 
tion would be. They had been assured by 


the imperial government that the occupation 
would be without resistance. But Japan is 
filled with fanatical young men—like those 
who piloted the kamikaze planes. That army 
is still being disarmed. 


NO SYMPATHY VOICED 


He went on to discuss his plans for Japan. 
There was no pity or sympathy in his voice. 
To put it simply, he means to incapacitate 
Japan so far as war is concerned for genera- 
tions to come. 

He means to bring every Jap back from 
China, and there are 4,000,000 of them, he 
says. In the future they'Te going to live on 
the four main Japanese islands. We asked 
if he thought the islands could support such 
an increased population. 

“Well, they can die, can’t they,” General 
MacArthur replied. 

That didn’t strike me as the words of a 
man who intends to be soft. 

Again, while driving through the ruins 
of Yokohama, he pointed to areas with such 
comments as “We killed thousands in that 
section.” He might just as well have been 
speaking of cabbages. 

TO AVOID HATRED 


From what General MacArthur told us, it 
was apparent he does not want to build up 
hatred In the Japanese for Americans. He 
intends to break the military caste that has 
had Japan in its grip. He wants the people 
to have a taste of democracy, to break down 
some of the age old traditions. 

He told us of his plans to extend suffrage 
to the women of Japan, who heretofore have 
raised their sons for one purpose only—that 
of serving in the armed forces. 

He spoke of plans for handling the prison- 
ers of war and they fit into the general pat- 
tern he has laid down. He said the For- 
eign Minister expressed incredulity at the 
atrocity stories told by allied prisoners. 
General MacArthur promised to provide con- 
clusive proof. 


MAY USE JAP COURTS 


The general said he was considering having 
these prisoners tried in Japanese courts by 
Japanese judges and juries. In that way the 
Japanese would punish themselves and they 
could bear no grudge against the allies. I 
got the idea, however, that punishment 
would be severe. 

We had an opportunity to observe the 
Japanese for ourselves. No one could deny 
that the Japs were docile, that they were 
whipped. What else was lurking behind 
their poker faces we could only guess. 

But one thing was certain: From now on 
they’re going to take their orders from the 
headquarters of General MacArthur. And 
so is Hitohito. If General MacArthur says 
he can rule them with 200,000 trcops, he can 
do it. 


Mr. WHERRY. Hereisa letter from a 
certified public accountant who lives in 
Boston, Mass.: 


Boston, Mass., September 21, 1945. 
Senator WHERRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WuHERRY: I note that action 
on the nomination of Dean Acheson is 
scheduled for next week. 

Robert Young, in his book Behind the 
Rising Sun, did not speak very well for Mr. 
Acheson’s actions at the time Mr. Young was 
held in prison by the Japanese. 

In view of Mr. Acheson's recent statements 
I wonder if he is the proper person to be 
delegated any authority in connection with 
the Japanese surrender. It would seem to 


me that authority in Japan should not be 
divided and that General MacArthur should 
have absolute authority unhampered by any- 
one from the State Department until such 
time as it is believed he is not doing the 
job as it should be done. 

Very truly yours. 
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Here is a telegram from Huntington, 
W. Va. I presume I have received 150 
telegrams. If Senators want to see them 
I shall bring them to the Senate Cham- 
ber. I am merely reading some of the 
communications I have received in order 
to give the viewpoint of a cross section of 
the country. 


HUNTINGTON, W, VA., 

September 24, 1945. 
United States Senator WHERRY, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Met you when here. Dr. Logan, Presby- 

terian missionary to Japan, 39 years now lo- 
cated States. General MacArthur has not 
made a mistake yet in occupying Japan, con- 
gratulations on your stand. 


Here is a telegram from Florida: 


WINTER ParRK, FLA., 
September 23, 1945. 
Honorable KENNETH WHERRY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Just returnea from Pacific theater of war. 
As recent member of general headquarters 
special staff, strongly recommend Senate re- 
jection of Dean Acheson as tactless, impetu- 
ous, illogical, immature, uninformed, and 
unfair candidate for State Department post, 
Nation can place implicit confidence in superb 
qualities of Douglas MacArthur, soldier, 
statesman, gentleman of honor, and master 
strategist. Identify sender in Who’s Who. 


Here is a letter from Eastland, Tex.: 
EASTLAND, Tex., September 21, 1945, 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WHERRY: You are hereby pe- 
titioned to permanently block the nomina- 
tion of Communist Dean Acheson as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State of the United States. 
The play is like this, for the Communist 
planners to get Acheson in Office as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for awhile, then get 
Jimmy Byrnes out of office, and, presto, the 
United States has a Communist, Dean Ache- 
son, as Secretary of State of the Republic 
of the United States. 


That as I said, is from Eastland, Tex. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I refuse to yield any 
further until I have finished my state- 
ment. When I have concluded I shall 
be glad to yield to any Senator. I want 
to put in the Recorp a letter from a man 
by the name of Smith, of Dallas, Tex., 
who encloses an article published in the 
Dallas Morning News. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me ask who wrote the letter? 

Mr. WHERRY. It is from a man in 
Dallas, Tex., who has kindly sent me the 
article from the Dallas newspaper. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I have the floor and I 
refuse to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was merely asking 
the Senator who wrote the letter. I did 
not understand him to say who wrote it. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is from a Mr. Smith, 
of Dallas, Tex., and this is what the 
writer says: 

DALLAS, TEex., September 21, 1945, 
Hon. KENNETH WHERRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Perhaps the enclosed has 
not come to your attention. This, we be- 
lieve, echoes the sentiment of 90 percent of 
the people out here. 

This outrage on General MacArthur is the 
evidence of the inefficiency of the man the 
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administration is trying to place in the im- 
portant position of Under Secretary. 

If there is anyone in Washington or else- 
where better qualified to handle the Jap 
situation than General MacArthur, he should 
be there instead of the general, and certainly 
Acheson is not the man. 

We are pleased to know that we have a 
few representative men in the Senate who 
have the courage to recognize the ability of 
men like MacArthur and General Wainwright 
and will protect them against the insults of 
such political parasites who have assumed 
authority in the bureaus in Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. N. SmitH. 


The article from the Dallas Morning 
News is by Mr. Ted Dealey, who by invi- 
tation was present at the surrender of 
Japan aboard the U. S. S. Missouri. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ACHESON STATEMENTS CALLED INSULT TO GEN- 
ERAL MACARTHUR; WRITER BACKS COMMAN- 
DER—OCCUPATION CHIEF DESCRIBED AS 
KNOWING SITUATION BEST 


(By Ted Dealey) 


One would have a great deal of temerity, 
after having spent only a week in Japan, to 
set himself up as an authority on the prob- 
lem of how best to handle that conquered 
country. 

But this writer cannot refrain, neverthe- 
less, from siding wholeheartedly with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur in his belief that only 
200,000 American ,troops will be needed in 
Nippon for the army of occupation end 
against Dean Acheson, of the State Depart- 
ment, who has quite different ideas and who 
has not hesitated to express them. 

In the first place, it might be asked with 
all propriety, What does Mr. Acheson know 
about Japan or the Japanese that General 
MacArthur is ignorant of? 

It’s entirely possible that Mr. Acheson has 
been in Japan some time or other, but even 
if he has, it’s a lead-pipe cinch that he has 
not visited the country since Pearl Harbor 
days. And it is equally sure that General 
MacArthur knows what is what in the Pa- 
cific Ocean areas on the basis of his experi- 
ence before and during the war. 

The American people do not want their 
boys to be policing Japan for the next 20 
years with a half million or a million men 
and their best chance that this does not come 
to pass is to leave policy making in the 
Nipponese home islands to MacArthur who is 
on the ground and who ought to know what 
methods are best to pursue. 

If 200,000 men are not enough for a func- 
tioning army of occupation, then Japan and 
the Japanese people are a much tougher outfit 
than appears to a casual visitor in that 
country. 


NIPPON SMALLER THAN TEXAS 


After all, the Jap home islands, taken as a 
whole, are much smaller in area than is the 
State of Texas. Speaking in round figures, 
there are fewer than 150,000 square miles in 
the 4 home islands of Japan, while Texas can 
boast of an area 267,000 square miles in 
extent. 

Doesn’t it seem reasonable that 200,000 
Texas Rangers could preserve order in this 
State, tough as we think we are? 

If the conquered Japanese are looked upon 
as a sullen, morose, and hostile people who 
are only biding their time before starting 
another war, then perhaps the big occupa- 
tion army proponents would be right. 

But the Japs are not taking their defeat 
in this way. They are a regimented and a 
thoroughly docile people. They have been 
accustomed for so many years to rendering 
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complete obedience to their war lords and 
their Emperor that it is easy for them to 
switch about and display this same spirit of 
cooperation and obedience to the Ameri. 
cans, now that our military leaders are in 
the saddle. 

Several publishers had lunch with General 
MacArthur in Yokohama as recently as the 
4th of this month, and on that occasion we 
asked the general how long the army of occu. 
pation would have to stay in Japan. This 
was the reply: 

“Six months if we handle the Japs right, 
and by that I mean if we are not too ruthless 
and cruel; indefinitely if we do not handle 
them right.” 


STATEMENT IS SURPRISR 


This rather floored us, because up until 
that time we had no idea that General Mac- 
Arthur even remotely entertained the idea 
that all American troops could be removed 
from the Japanese home islands within a 
half year. 

So the next question was a natural corol- 
lary. We inquired, “Well, if we do move out 
of Japan within the next 6 months, what 
is to prevent the Japanese from Starting to 
build up for another war 25 years from 
now?” 

“I’m going to fix things,” replied General 
MacArthur, “so that the Japs will have a 
hard enough time eating for the next 25 
years, much less having the leisure and ma- 
terials to build up for another war. The 
Rising Sun is a setting sun. Japan is 
through forever as a military power.” 

And that stands to reason. Japan is an 
insular empire. Its agriculture is not suffi- 
cient without imports to feed its own peo- 
ple. It has no minerals, such as iron, sulfur, 
magnesium, aluminum, oil, or the like, with 
which to build ships of war, airplanes, or 
munitions factories. All these have to be 
imported, and yet today Japan has no navy 
and very little merchant shipping. 

Of commercial ships it has left today less 
than 800,000 tons, and of this total only about 
375,000 tons are in serviceable condition. 
How can Japan start another war, even if it 
wanted to, if we see to it that they build no 
new navy and if we watch over their imports, 
which we assuredly will? 


WOMEN TO GET VOTE 


MacArthur told us he planned to institute 
woman suffrage in Jaman and that he planned 
also to encourage labor unions in the islands, 
The latter, he said, were just getting started 
before the war. In addition to these meas- 
ures, he plans to seek out and strengthen and 
put eventually into power the antiwar party 
of Japan, which most certainly exists and 
which will flourish and grow powerful now 
that the war lords are either committing 
harakiri or are getting themselves ready to 
be tried before American courts as war 
breeders and criminals. 

Thus, under the MacArthur policy, Japan 
will be ruled within a fairly short time by 
the better element of its own people—that 
element of the Japs that believes in demo- 
cratic government, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, and is motivated by a sincere 
desire to get along peaceably with the rest of 
the world. 

General MacArthur and his staff know who 
these Japanese antiwar people are and have 
known for along time. They are at the pres- 
ent time searching them out and preparing 
to put them in positions of power. 

How much better this is, from Our stand- 
point, than the forced contemplation of our 
sustaining a military government in Japan 
for several generations through a tremendous 
army of occupation? 

The Japs we saw in Japan were not hostile 
or unfriendly. They were more apathetic 
and indifferent than anything else. They 
didn't seem to mind that they were now being 
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bossed by Americans rather than their own 
war lords. For untold generations they have 
been accustomed to being ground under the 
heel of their own ruling class. 

It makes very little difference to them now 
that their war lords are passing out of the 
picture and a new bunch of bosses are com- 
ing in. As a matter of fact, a great many 
people in Japan are actually relieved that the 
Americans came into their homeland and are 
now in the process of emancipating them 
from the slavery that has been theirs almost 
from time immemorial. We received this im- 
pression from undoubted authorities, 

When General MacArthur said we will not 
have to occupy Japan for more than 6 months 
“if we are not too ruthless and cruel,” he was 
not indicating by that remark that he favored 
a soft peace for the Japs. 

MacArthur will be plenty tough. But he 
knows the Jap psychology. He knows that to 
get cooperation from the Japs he has to treat 
them firmly but with strict justice and some 
consideration. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to refer to the sentiment in another sec- 
tion of the country. I have picked out 
some editorials because I thought they 
were very important. 

Here is one from Tucson, Ariz. I 
never met the writer of this editorial, but 
I have read many editorials, and this is 
one of the finest I have ever read in my 
life. It comes from a newSpaper away 
down in the Southwest, the Arizona Daily 
Star, published every morning of the year 
by W. R. Mathews and Clare R. Ellin- 
wood, Tucson, Ariz. I read: 

Regardless of what opinions one may have 
on the occupation of Japan, one thing has 
become apparent from official statements. A 
struggle is going on within the State Depart- 
ment, within the White House, and within 
the War Department over the matter of 
official policy in connection with Japan. 
That Assistant Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son dares to rebuff General MacArthur— 





That is what the press is saying— 


dares to rebuff General MacArthur, would in- 
dicate that the so-called liberals who cham- 
pion a policy of “Russia is always right, or 
Britain is always right, but America is al- 
ways wrong” are winning out. 

For instance, General MacArthur an- 
nounces that 200,000 men will be sufficient 
to disarm Japan, and that the occupation 
need not be a prolonged job. General Eich- 
elberger, another successful general, is on the 
spot and agrees with this estimate. After 
the successful campaign these men have 
condvcted, it would seem that they are quali- 
fied to speak. 

But no, they are not. 

Instead of jubilation or relief back in 
Washington, General MacArthur’s announce- 
ment brings anger and disappointment. The 
plans of some of the young liberals like Mr. 
Acheson have been upset. They want to 
reform Japan, as well as Germany and Italy. 


They plan for Japan an economic and social 
revolution. 


That is their interpretation of the re- 
lease. This is the editor of the Tucson 
paper speaking, 

Mr. Acheson boldly says that “whatever it 


takes to carry out this policy will be used to 
carry it out”— 


This is the editor of the Tucson, Ariz., 
paper speaking. This is not my inter- 
pretation, this is his interpretation, and 
editors throughout the country have in- 
terpreted it in the same vein— 


and that “occupation forces are the instru- 


ments of policy and not the determinants of 
policy,” 
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Those words of Mr. Acheson call for sober, 
even solemn, consideration by the American 
people. Their implications are far-reaching. 
They mean that demobilization— 


I wish to get into the Recorp this state- 
ment from this editor: 

They mean that demobilization will have 
to be slowed down and indefinitely prolonged 
to allow Mr. Acheson and his subordinates to 


carry out their “economic and social revo- 
lution.” 

American soldiers are going to be kept in 
Japan in larger numbers than military ex- 
perts like General MacArthur and General 
Eichelberger say are necessary. 

The confidence with which this bureaucrat 
tells Cangress and the people of the country 
what they are going to do is only matched by 
the way President Truman has since equivo- 
cated on his first spontaneous approval of 
General MacArthur’s announcement. Some- 
body has spoken in firm enough tones to 
President Truman to cause him to speak eva- 
Sively where once he spoke frankly. When 
people are evasive they know something which 
they are afraid to tell about. 


I wish to stop in the reading of this 
editorial and suggest again to the Sen- 
ate that this raises the whole question of 
policy making. Who has been consulted 
in regard to the policy making hereto- 
fore? Who in the United States Senate 
or what committee was consulted about 
the Potsdam agreement, the occupation 
of Germany, or of Japan? As the White 
House announcement said, the United 
States alone is dictating the policy for 
Japan, because in this release that is 
given out it is said that even though it 
has to be done by the United States 
alone, they are going to carry out this 
so-called revolution over there in Japan, 
so that they can disarm Japan and pre- 
vent Japan being an aggressive nation. 

I say, who makes the policy? Does not 
the Senate advise and consent? We are 
certainly doing so today in connection 
with the pending nomination. Do we not 
help make the policy? 

Let us remember the discussion that 
took place at the time the extension of 
the reciprocal-trade agreements was be- 
fore us. By the way, this man Acheson 
was for them, this same man Acheson 
who sold Bretton Woods to the people of 
this country. Look at his record. I 
have had only a few hours, over the 
week end, to look it over, but we find this 
man ready to go the limit in spending 
the taxpayers’ money all over the world. 
This is the man, the next Under Secre- 
tary of State, or perhaps the Secretary of 
State, who will pass upon the reduction 
in schedules under the reciprocal trade 
agreements, this man who has declared 
himself for all these international bene- 
fits and reliefs. 

Since we had the reciprocal trade ex- 
tension matter up in the Senate, there 
have been instances throughout the 
country indicating to us a question 
whether we should have made such re- 
ductions in the schedules. There is the 
matter of the importation of potatoes 
from Canada. I understand that nearly 
a million bushels have come in, and we 
have to absorb those and pay the sup- 
port price. There are so many potatoes 
in some of the States that the people 
cannot take them, and they are being 
sent to the dehydrating plants, and even 
Europe cannot buy them. 
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I say to Senators from the Middle 
Western States, this is the man who is to 
pass on the reduction of schedules under 
the reciprocal trade agreements. I can- 
not afford to have my record show that I 
joined in unanimously confirming this 
man’s nomination, if he is going to re- 
duce the schedules so as to work a hard- 
ship against the farmers of the State of 
Nebraska. 

Another matter this policy question 


‘brings up, of course, is the matter of 


the demobilization of the Army, and I 
am certainly interested in that. De- 
mobilization is completely dependent 
upon our policy both in Europe and Asia. 
The Senator from Texas will find many 
people writing him about whether or not 
we are going to keep soldiers in the Pa- 
cific area, and foster a revolution. He 
will receive many communications about 
that. The mothers and fathers are 
writing me, and writing with tears in 
their eyes, in an effort to get the boys 
home as soon as they can, and our job 
is to see that after we have permanently 
secured peace in Japan the boys are 
brought home. 

I will go just as far as will any Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate on the 
terms necessary to assure a permanent 
peace, and I think they are set out in the 
Potsdam agreement. I will support them 
wholeheartedly. But if it amounts to 
going into a policy about which we know 
nothing, and which has not been clari- 
fied, which will result in a longer time 
being taken for demobilization, then cer- 
tainly I shall stand on this floor and call 
it to the attention of the Senate if I 
am the only man who does so, and if I 
am the only one who votes against the 
confirmation. I can go back to my peo- 
ple with a clean record and tell them 
that the blood of American boys is not 
on my hands for fostering a revolution 
which might take hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives before it is ever put down. 
I read from the statement: 

The important thing is that the policy in 
regard to Japan is the same policy which has 
always been held by this Government and is 
still held, so far as I know, and I think I 
Know. 


I wish now to put into the Recorp a 
resolution that was offered by Mr. Correr, 
a Democratic Member of the House of 
Representatives, calling for an investi- 
gation. This was in the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, in 1941. The resolution called 
for a thorough investigation into the sale 
of oil and scrap iron to Japan. I want 
the resolution in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby created 
a special joint congressional committee 
(hereinafter referred to as the “committee”) 
to be composed of five Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and 
five Members of the House of Representatives, 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The committee shall se- 
lect a chairman from among its members. It 
shall be the duty of the committee to make 
a full and complete investigation with re- 
spect to the extent to which, the sources from 
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which, the manner in which, and the me- 
diums through which, the so-called Axis Pow- 
ers are obtaining or have obtained essential 
war materials from the Western Hemisphere. 
The committee shall report to the Senate and 
to the House of Representatives at the ear- 
liest practicable time the results of its study 
and investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations, if any, for necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this coneurrent resolu- 
tion the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-seventh and 
succeeding Congresses, to employ such cler- 
ical and other assistants, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 
per 100 words. The committee shall have 
power to employ and fix the compensation of 
such officers, experts, and employees as it 
deems necessary for the performance of its 
duties. The committee is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. The expenses of the 
committee, which shall not exceed $20,000, 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives, upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


Mr. WHERRY. I wish to say that this 
man the Senate is about to confirm—I 
realize, of course, that the administra- 
tion has the votes—went before a com- 
mittee in defense of a rule which pre- 
vented the investigation of the sale of oil 
and scrap iron to Japan late in 1941. I 
cannot give the statement, because the 
record was executive, but I have the 
facts on good authority, and I can make 
the statement. 

Here we find a policy in 1941 which 
is to appease Japan, to sell oil to Japan, 
to sell scrap iron to Japan. Today we 
find a policy to appease some other 
country, but to press down the iron heel 
on Japan. What is the policy today? 
If the policy of 1941 was the correct 
policy, this man Acheson has now made 
a complete about-face in his attitude. 

Mr. President, I do not have any of 
the executive records. ‘They are not 
available. But if any Member of the 
Senate wants me to give him the names 
of those who can furnish information, I 
will give them, and Senators can make 
the investigation themselves. 

Mr. President, I read from the editorial 
in the Arizona Daily Star of Tucson, 
Ariz., as follows: 

The resignation of Mr. Grew takes on a 
new importance. His moderating influence, 

‘an influence whose value can be measured 
by the hundreds of thousands of lives saved 
by the early surrender, has been supplanted 
by those whose ambitions appear so far to 
be alarming. 

The astounding part about this develop- 
ment is that civilians in our Government, of 
unproven competence, seem more anxious to 
use our armed forces extensively than the 
men who did the fighting and have proven 
their competence to speak. 

Thus we see the spectacle of a bureaucrat 
like Mr. Acheson boldly slapping a great and 
successful general like General MacArthur 
in public and getting away with it. With 
apparent confidence that the public will not 
realize the far-reaching implications of what 
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his words mean, he speaks of carrying out 
a “social and economic revolution” in Japan 
“regardless of cost.” 

American soldiers and American money, 
“regardless of cost,” are going to be used to 
carry out a policy the people of the country 
know nothing about. 


Mr. President, did anyone know any- 
thing about that policy? I did not know 
anything about it until last Thursday. 

When the Senator from Texas |Mr. 
CONNALLY] replies, and I know he is anx- 
iously waiting the opportunity to reply, I 
ask that he tell the Senate whether he 
knew about this policy and this social and 
economic revolution some are about to 
start in Japan, and if the Senator did 
know about it, will he tell us why the 
Senate of the United States has not been 
informed about it? Iam held responsible 
by the people I represent, and I have a 
right as a Member of this body to know 
what the policy is. 

I continue to read from the editorial 
in the Arizona Daily Star: 

That is what is going to happen unless the 
people and the men in the armed services 
arouse sufficient opposition in Congress to 
stop this gross misuse of American power. 


Mr. President, I have not met the edi- 
tor of the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star. I 
know nothing about the standing of that 
newspaper in its community. I think, 
however, the editorial is one of the finest 
I have ever read, I think it contains 
much good sense. I think it is time the 
American people woke up to the need for 
knowing what policy we are going to have 
in Japan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server. I have met the editor of the 
Charlotte Observer. I am not sure how 
much prestige that newspaper has 
throughout the South, but the editor of 
that newspaper writes some of the finest 
editorials that have come to my atten- 
tion. This particular editorial deals with 
the misuse of power and the way Mac- 
Arthur’s name has been blackened, and 
also deals with the question of what our 
future policy toward Japan is going to be. 
It is an outstanding editorial and, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial, which corroborates the edi- 
torial from which I just read, published 
in the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star, be 
placed in the Rrecorp at this point. 


The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Rrep] 
suggests that I read it. I should like to 
read it, but I do not wish unduly to delay 
the Senate on the vote on my motion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KID GLOVES OR MAILED FIST? 


Since the Japanese surrender, this news- 
paper has been disposed to leave all impor- 
tant decisions on the occupation of Japan 
up to General MacArthur on the ground 
that, as a man long experienced in the Orient 
and having the most potent of personal rea- 
sons for dealing sternly with the enemy, he 
knew more about the situation than we could 
possibly know at this distance. 

Yet the general's expressed hope that 200,- 
000 men will be enough for an occupation 
army has aroused some misgivings. 

That number of men -seems to be very 
small to control a warlike nation of 80,900,- 


. 000 people who continue to give evidence 
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that they do not yet realize that they are 
a beaten country. 

General MacArthur did not say positively 
that 200,000 men would be enough. He 
merely hoped that, in view of the smooth. 


country will come back as a great power and 
that the present reverse is only temporary, 
They contend, therefore, that the Japanese 
should be given some of their Own medicine 
in the form of a harsh and merciless occu- 
pation. 

There is ground for those misgivings. But 
on the other side we have this to the credit 
of General MacArthur: 

Utilizing the authority of the Emperor in- 
stead of the force of American arms, he has 
dissolved the Japanese military organization, 
disbanded several militaristic societies, and 
brought about the formation of a new gov- 
ernment and a new diet under the leader- 
ship of men who were imprisoned for oppos- 
ing the old military clique. 

All but a very few.of the major war crimi- 
nals on the wanted list have been brought in 
by the Japanese themselves and are now in 
Yokohama prison awaiting trial. 

American prisoners of war have been re- 
turned in a steady procession to Allied 
hands. 

The Japanese news and propaganda agen- 
cies have been put under the strictest cen- 
sorship and have been forced to stop using 
language that gives the impression that tne 
Japs are not beaten. 

"The general promises further that the 
Japanese educational system will have a 
thorough going-over to eradicate all teach- 
tings leading to the superman and Son of 
Heaven philosophies. 

The occupation of Japan was entirely dif- 
ferent from that of Germany, whose armies 
had been on her own soil. The 
Japanese Army was intact; no foreign soldier 
had set foot on her homeland. There was 
not even a friendly underground to help the 
occupying armies. 

Consequently, MacArthur had to move 
with all the caution of a man Closing on 4 
treacherous enemy in the dark. A mistake 
might have been fatal. 

That he made no such mistake is a great 
item to his credit. 

Japan has lost her navy, her merchant ma- 
rine, her industries, her empire. Her army 
is disbanded, her government in the pands 
of former prisoners, her national heroes 
awaiting trial like common criminals, her 
Emperior acting merely as the mouthpiece of 
a conquering commander. 

It is not necessary to be brutal in order to 
make Japan feel our strength. She has felt 
it already, and with ail her sources of trade 
and raw materials gone she will feel it for a 
century to come. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it has 
been my effort to show the Senate what 
is being said in editorials carried in out- 
standing newspapers throughout the 
country. The newspapers to which I 
have referred are not “red sheets.” Oh, 
some may say that “Senator WHerry |S 
frightened over what ‘red sheets’ are s2y- 
ing.” But Iam quoting from expressions 
of opinion carried in outstanding news- 
papers, as the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Barkigy} suggested that I do. [ 
have introduced into the Recorp edi- 
torials from outstanding newspapers, 
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which are concerned about America’s 
future policy, which are concerned about 
America’s armed forces, which are con- 
cerned about our boys in the armed 
services, and are concerned over de- 
mobilization, as well as over our huge 
governmental Budget. The editorials I 
have presented came from newspapers 
located throughout the United States, 
and I ask the Senators to take note of 
what they say. 

Mr. President, I have not asked that 
the nomination be rejected. I simply 
wish to have the nomination recom- 
mitted to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to give us an opportunity for fur- 
ther investigation to determine whether 
the nomination to become Under Secre- 
tary of State. I ask the Senator from 
Texas to tell the Senate, if he rises to 
answer, whether the committee gave 
much consideration to the nomination. 
I do not know whether the committee did. 
I do not question the action taken by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. I or- 
dinarily vote to accept the judgment of 
the committee. Even the other day I 
would have voted for the confirmation of 
this man on the recommendation of the 
committee. I have always accepted the 
committee’s recommendation. Except 
in one or two instances I have gone along 
with the administration because I be- 
lieve the administration in developing 
its own program and making its own rec- 
ord it must make the decision as to who 
shall be called upon to carry out the pro- 
gram and policy of the administration. 

But in view of the events of the past 
few days and even the past few hours, 
which have been brought to my atten- 
tion, as well as editorials and newspaper 
comment, I believe more time should be 
taken for consideration of the nomina- 
tion before the Senate acts on it. I be- 
lieve that those who wish to should be 
permitted to present their views, so we 
may find out what the policy of the 
United States is going to be relative to 
the so-called economic and social revo- 
lution which it is proposed to bring about 
in Japan at whatever the cost may be. 
That policy has not been clarified by Mr. 
Acheson’s answer. It may be said that 
the administration has made answer. I 
cannot see anything in the administra- 
tion’s answer that has clarified the situ- 
ation. I think it ought to be clarified. 
I am sincere in that statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp an 
article by Paxton Howard, published in 
the Progressive, a newspaper which I 
diligently sead. Mr. Howard reviews the 
condition to which Japan has been re- 
duced today, and what lies in store for 
us if we seek a peace of vengeance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FLAG OF HOPE—OR OF HATE? 

(By Harry Paxton Howard) 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur on September 8 
drove into Tokyo, capital of defeated Japan, 
with a single squadron of American cavalry. 
As happens with other Americans at times, 
his auto broke down en route. He waited 
in the Yokohama road 15 minutes, then got 


another car to carry him into the devastated 
capital, 
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The Japanese Government offered to line 
the 3-mile route with armed police. The 
American general declined. Near the Im- 
perial Palace the squadron of Seventh Cav- 
alry alighted from their trucks for the short 
march to the American Embassy. There, 
General MacArthur stood alone before Lieu- 
tenant General Eichelberger, commander of 
the Eighth Army, which is now garrisoning 
Tokyo, and said: 

“General Eichelberger, have our country’s 
flag unfurled and in Tokyo’s sun let it wave 
in its full glory as a symbol of hope for the 
oppressed and as a harbinger of victory for 
the right.” 

Such is the spirit that may, if carried out 
with sincerity and loyalty, mean a new day 
for Japan and for the world. “Symbol of 
hope for the oppressed. Harbinger of victory 
for the right.” But the very day that this 
was proclaimed in Tokyo, some. newspapers 
in the United States were furiously demand- 
ing that we be “tough” with the oppressed 
people of Japan, that we hang the Emperor 
who had accepted our drastic terms for sur- 
render, that we should cynicaHy ignore and 
violate all the promises of popular libera- 
tion that we made at Potsdam, that we 
should treat the surrendered people with a 
brutality and violence outdoing anything 
the British have done in India or the Soviet 
in Poland. “We are being too soft,” screamed 
the stay-at-home patriots. “When a yellow 
man is down, kick him.” 

Whether we hold the flag “as a symbol of 
hope for the oppressed,” and faithfully fulfill 
our promises for a free Japan liberated from 
the militarists who plunged their country 
into the terrible holocaust of war, or whether 
we make the American flag a symbol of op- 
pression and revenge on a prostrate people, 
with American militarists replacing Japanese 
as ruthless oppressors, is more than a ques- 
tion of morality and sentiment. It concerns 
the entire future of the Far East, our repu- 
tation, our standing in the eyes of Asiatic 
peoples, our chances for enduring peace. No 
peace can rest on a policy. of hatred and 
insensate revenge on a beaten people. 

There is nothing mysterious about the Jap- 
anese mind. I lived in Japan for 5 years, 
I was myself a victim of the Japanese police, 
and was finally deported by the Japanese 
Government. Some of the finest peogle I 
have ever known were deliberately murdered 
by Japanese militarists and armed police. 
Scores of outstanding persons whom I never 
met were similarly murdered by militarist 
and patriomaniac assassins. Those victims 
had and have my warm and sincere sympa- 
thy—as they should have that of every de- 
cent, freedom-loving, peace-loving American. 

The victims of whom I am writing were 
Japanese—Japanese labor men, Japanese 
Socialists and Syndicalists, Japanese busi- 
nessmen, Japanese politicians, Japanese 
pacifists. They were of various origins and 
viewpoints—like Americans who love peace 
and who love democracy. But they opposed, 
from one viewpoint or another, the rule of 
the Japanese military gangs, the subordina- 
tion of Japanese life to the requirements of 
military expansion, the suppression of civil 
liberty in one aspect or another in Japan. 
So they were murdered. 

What shall we say of these people? Were 
they “bestial apes,” as the New York Herald 
Tribune and Mayor LaGuardia scream? 
Were they “feudal minded” barbarians, as 
the poison papers of Marshall Field and Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst tell us in their daily 
doses of viciousness and hatred? Or were 
they people with whom we could really coop- 
erate for a peaceful and stable world, with 
the power of militarists forever ended and 
imperialism replaced by the free cooperation 
of equal peoples? 

It is remarkable that the most vicious, 
hate-mongering, racialist elements in the 
American press are in essential agreement 
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with the Japanese militarists whom they 
most violently denounce. It is repeatedly 
their assertion, as it has been that of the 
Japanese militarists, that Japan is “unfit” 
for democracy; that the Japanese people are 
a special “breed” who don’t want such “west- 
ern importations.” If we are looking for 
something mysterious in human mentality, 
we may find it in this meeting of American 
imperialist and Japanese imperialist minds. 

But there is basically nothing mysterious 
about it. They are minds which are essen- 
tially hostile to all the ideals of equal liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness, and to life itself 
upon which democracy is based. They are 
the forces which have pushed us forward in 
the past and are pushing us forward today 
toward Asiatic dominion. Our Republic was 
based upon a rebellion against imperial dom- 
ination, upon our right to be free. These 
people would make us the great world em- 
pire, with the American flag the symbol of 
ruthless might and aggressive domination 
over weaker peoples. 

The United States chose a way of expansion 
which was unique in the world. We were es- 
tablished as a republic, but our colonists 
moved toward open land, and repeatedly 
came in conflict with the Indian inhabitants. 
There were brutal wars of aggression and con- 
quest. We are as capable of such things as are 
any people. But at the very foundation of 
the Republic, the founding fathers in their 
wisdom devised a system by which we would 
not become a new empire, ruling over subject 
peoples and territories on this continent. 

Virginia, far the greatest of the original 
States, did not become hegemonic in a group 
of 13 States, and extend the power of this 
group westward to the Pacific. Instead, it was 
specifically laid down that new territories ac- 
quired should be entitled and should be pre- 
pared for self-government, and that when 
self-governing institutions were established 
they could apply for admission to the Union 
as States. 

Virginia voluntarily gave up its great ter- 
ritories west of the Appalachians. And we 
expanded westward. However devious, brutal, 
and aggressive much of our expansion has 
been, the fundamental virtues of our system 
kept us a republic. Our flag advanced to 
the shores of the Pacific, and the “con- 
quered” territories became free and self-gov- 
erning States. Their native inhabitants did 
not remain “subjects.” Ultimately, they be- 
came citizens of the great Republic. 

Our system was not perfect. There has 
been discrimination, exploitation, injustice. 
We have not achieved Utopia, and never shall. 
But we devised for the first time in history a 
program for democratic expansion which was 
basically sound and effective. And in terms 
of human freedom and welfare some of the 
“conquered” Western States rank higher than 
some of the “original” Eastern. Some of the 
original States, through the terrible an- 
achronism of slavery and its after-products of 
inequality and discrimination, still rank far 
below most States in the essentials of de- 
mocracy. But even they have not retrograd- 
ed. They have come up from slavery, and 
their peoples are increasingly calling for and 
gaining the realities of democratic life. 

But this great process of democratic ex- 
pansion, by which we developed from a little 
federation of 2,000,000 people to a mighty 
Republic of 135,000,000 in 43 States, stopped 
at the shore of the Pacific. Beyond the vast 
ocean lay Asia—not a field for American col- 
onization, but only a field for empire. No 
provision had ever been made in the Ameri- 
can Constitution for our flag to wave over 
permanently subject peoples. But when we 
were pushed—in 1898—into war in the Far 
East, we became an active participant in the 
struggie for Asiatic dominion. It was a con- 
cept basically hostile to the whole democratic 
fabric upon which our Republic was founded. 
But we got into it, and became the allies 
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instead of the enemies of Imperial domina- 
tion over subject peoples. 

We no longer play a minor part in these 
struggles for Asiatic dominion. We now play 
the major part. We have become the domi- 
nant power in the western Pacific, with a 
foothold on the Asiatic Continent itself. We 
may accept the idea of a permanent conflict 
for ultimate domination, and look forward to 
war with the Soviet Union—which has now 
become the dominant power on the continent 
of Asia, but we do so at our peril. For the 
atomic age is one of lightning and terrible 
destruction, and our great and teeming cities 
are the most perfect targets in the world. If 
we are to survive, we must use our tremen- 
dous weight and influence for the organiza- 
tion of permanent peace. 

But whatever the future is to be, the re- 
lentless logic of our treatment of Japan is 
that we must be honorable and just to our 
defeated foes. Unless we follow this, we have 
no claim to put anyone on trial as a war 
criminal. Asiatic peoples are watching us 
today. And the Japanese people are watch- 
ing most closely, to see whether we are going 
to be tough to the people and soft to the 
militarists. 

If our country cannot be saved from the 
Imperialists who look forward to another war 
a generation hence, we have no choice. We 
must have the Japanese as our allies, and 
must treat them with this in view. If we are 
to move forward in Asia toward the great 
goals of our own Republic—the cooperation 
of free and democratic peoples in a free 
world—we again have no choice. We must 
have the Japanese, and other Asiatic peoples, 
as our friends and collaborators in the build- 
ing of that world. 

This is the logic, and the only logic, of the 
situation. Whatever we may do toward 
Japanese militarists, it must be guided by 
justice and not revenge, and must aim at the 
ultimate end of destroying completely their 
influence over Japanese political life, in order 
that the forces of Japanese democracy may 
grow and strengthen themselves free from 
terrorism and violence. 

It we single out, justly and properly, the 
militarists who have been the enemies of 
peace and democracy in the Far East, we 
shall find—as we are already finding—ever- 
increasing numbers of Japanese who will look 
to us as friends and liberators. But if our 
“trials” are to be lynchings of the yellow men, 
we shall rouse a terrible and lasting hatred 
which can only play into the hands of all 
our enemies in Asia and elsewhere, and make 
inevitable a real war for survival a genera- 
tion hence. 

Which road shall we take? What is the 
meaning of the American flag to be during 
the days, months, and years to come? Is it 
to be what a British visitor bitterly termed 
it after a trip to the slave South a century 
ago, before the Civil War: 


“Where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves?” 


Or is it to be, as General MacArthur said 
in simple words at Tokyo, “a symbol of hope 
for the oppressed and a harbinger of victory 
for the right?” 

,Which shall it be? 
our hands. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
not asking a hard peace or a soft peace. 
I am asking for a peace that will do 
what the American people want done 
in the Pacific area—a peace which will 
be permanent, which will be lasting. 
Some experts say that not for years and 
years will there be any difficulty in con- 
nection with the subjugation of the 
Japanese; that they are there on their 
little islands; that they have to work out 
their own social and economic problems; 
that they have little food and clothing; 


The decision is in 
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that they have no army—and what more 
are we asking for? 

Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks I. wish to say that I am for just 
as hard a peace as anyone favors—a 
peace which will make certain that the 
Japanese will not again become aggres- 
sors. But Iam not for starting any revo- 
lution in Japan which will involve the 
sacrifice of the lives of thousands of 
American boys. I do'not want our boys 
sacrificed if it is unnecessary that such 
sacrifice be made. I favor the speediest 
demobilization of the Japanese armed 
forces that promptly can be done. 

Mr. President, in all sincerity I submit 
to the Senate and to the majorit-- leader 
that the nomination be recommitted to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations so 
we may have an opportunity to investi- 
gate into the nominee’s background, in 
order that we may find what future poli- 


~ cies he favors, so we may know what the 


policies of the United States Government 
are going to be. I think that should be 
done before we vote on his nomination. 
I respectfully ask Members of the Senate 
to cooperate to that end; and if the 
nominee’s record is clear, I shall be the 
first one on the floor of the Senate to 
vote in full support of Mr. Acheson. 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks in connection 
with my motion to recommit the pend- 
ing nomination to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, a portion of an editorial en- 
titled “The Emperor’s Status” from the 
New York Times of September 22, 1944. 
It states, among other things, what the 
Japanese Government understood with 
reference to the interpretation to be 
placed upon the Potsdam ultimatum. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the editorial was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE EMPEROR'S STATUS 


The Potsdam ultimatum to which Tokyo 
ultimately yielded called not only for the 
destruction of Japan’s war-making powers 
but also for the elimination for all time of 
“the authority and influence of those who 
have deceived and misled the people of Japan 
into embarking on a world conquest.” This 
was to be followed by the general democra- 
tization of the country. 

A good beginning in carrying out this pro- 
gram has already been made. More than 
three-quarters of the Japanese home army 
has been disarmed and disbanded; many of 
the most notorious war criminals have been 
put behind lock and key. Japan's economic 
system is being brought under Allied con- 
trol, and the latest instructions call for a 
purge of all extreme nationalists from posi- 
tions of power and influence in presumably 
both Government and private enterprise. To 
have accomplished all this with the limited 
forces at their disposal and without any in- 
cidents is a brilliant achievement, for which 
full credit should be given to General Mac- 
Arthur and all his men. 

But there is one fundamental problem on 
which all others depend, a problem that must 
still be solved, and this is what to do with 
the Japanese Emperor, who as god, emperor, 
high priest, and titular owner of all Japan, 
is at the head of the whole Japanese eco- 
nomic and social system. Does he, whose 
signature and seal adorn all the imperial re- 
scripts exhorting Japan to war, belong among 
those “extreme nationalists” who deceived 
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and misled the Japanese people, or are only 
his subjects and subordinates in this cate. 
gory? That inquiry raises the further ques- 
tion as to just what commitments we have 
incurred by agreeing to deal with the 
Emperor. 

There is obvious confusion on this point 
not only in the minds of the Japanese but 
also in the minds of many Americans. The 
Japanese Government accepted the Potsdam 
ultimatum “with the understanding that the 
said declaration does not comprise any de- 
mand which prejudices the prerogatives of 
His Majesty as a sovereign ruler.” On the 
basis of this understanding, the Emperor 
himself proclaimed that he had been “able 
to save and maintain the structure of the 
imperial state,” And Japan’s acceptance of 
this understanding as an agreement and an 
Allied obligation was further underlined by 
Premier Higashi-Kuni in a speech in the Diet 
in which he cited the Japanese proviso with- 
out amplifying it with the Allied answer. 
Yet it is this answer which must govern 
Allied action, and this answer involves no 
Allied obligation toward the Emperor what- 
soever. 

In his reply to the Japanese acceptance 
note State Secretary Byrnes clarified the 
Allied position toward the Japanese “under- 
standing” in the following words: 

From the moment of surrender the au- 
thority of the Emperor and the Japanese 
Government to rule the state shall be sub- 
ject to the supreme commander of the Allied 
Powers, who will take such steps as he 
deems proper to effectuate the surrender 
toms. °° FS 

The ultimate form of government of Japan 
shall, in accordance with the Potsdam 
Declaration, be established by the freely ex- 
pressed will of the Japanese people. The 
armed forces of the Allied Powers will remain 
in Japan until the purposes set forth in the 
Potsdam Declaration are achieved. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed in the Recorp an ur- 
ticle from a newspaper—I assume the 
New York Times—having to do with the 
number of forces we shall need in the 
occupied territories in the European 
theater. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Unrrep States Acts To SPEED FREEDOM IN 
RetcH—AutL But Top Joss Likery To BE 
YreLpED In 15 MONTHS—ELECTION SCHEDUIE 
Drawn 


Bertin, September 21.—Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's command apparently hopes to 
end American military government in Ger- 
many, except for the top over-all posts, with- 
in the next 15 months. Military officers will 
be withdrawn steadily from civil adminis- 
tration posts as elections produce German 
officials competent to assume authority, 
United States group control council head- 
quarters confirmed today. 

This tentative election schedule has been 
set: 

January: Gemeiden—communities ranging 
from rural hamlets to towns of about 20,000 
population. 

March: Landkreisen—equivalent of Amer- 
icai. counties. 

May: Stadtkreisen—larger towns and cities. 

October: Laender—states. 

At present the lowest level of the military 
government is a detachment in charge of 4 
landkreis. Under present plans these assign- 
ments would be eliminated as soon as pOs- 
sible after the March vote. By current esti- 
mates, German state governments could be 
expected to take office by November or De- 
cember 1946, and thereafter United States 
supervisors would be needed only in zonal 
affairs. 
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Generally, officials look for the United 
States occupation army—already scheduled to 
be reduced to fewer than 400,000 men by 
spring—to be a mere token force of a few 
thousand a year hence. 

“An occupation army has only one func- 
tion—to present police power,” said a civil- 
affairs expert, and it must be admitted that, 
contrary to expectations, we have not had to 
call upon the Army for help. The Germans 
have obeyed us without resistance.” 

OTHER POWERS MUST ACT 

Because the occupation of Germany is a 
four-power affair, however, it may be nec- 
essary to persuade other Allied nations to 
reduce their military establishments here 
before the American force reaches its final 
token size. 

Germans in the United States zone as yet 
have produced only rudimentary evidence of 
political interest. There is no political in- 
ertia among the scattered Communists who 
outlasted the Nazi persecution, but among 
the masses who formerly belonged to other 
pre-Hitler parties, interest is practically nl. 

A people’s party of Catholic elements has 
appeared in Bavaria, while at Frankfort on 
the Main both Communists and Social Dem- 
ocrats conducted rallies after American au- 
thorities belatedly followed Russia’s example 
and permitted Germans to assemble pub- 
lically. 

The American plan is for each certified 
non-Nazi Party to enter candidates in the 
forthcoming elections. In the Soviet zone, 
a hard and fast combination of Communists 
and Social Democrats is expected to win any 
vote Marshal Georgi K. Zhukoff, Russian 
military administrator in Germany, permits, 
even if Christian Democrats and Liberal 
Democrats now allied with them in a union 
should split away. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska for his 
willingness to yield a moment ago. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has handled this nomination and made 
its report to the Senate. We know Mr. 
Acheson, and have known him for many 
years. He has been Assistant Secretary 
of State for a considerable period, and he 
will remain Assistant Secretary of State 
unless his nomination to be Under 
Secretary is confirmed. 

So I suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that if Mr. Acheson is as bad a 
man as he thinks he is—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Acheson had al- 

ready resigned from the position as As- 
sistant Secretary. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am 
in error, I suppose he resigned in view 
of this appointment. He was out only a 
poe or two, and I had overlooked that 
act. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Apparently there 
was no relation between the two events. 
It is generally understood that he had re- 
signed and retired, and this other matter 
came up subsequently. I do not think 
there is any relation between the two. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 
In a conversation with Mr. Acheson he 
told me that he intended to resign as As- 
sistant Secretary, and that it had no 
relationship whatever to the other ap- 
pointment. I presume this matter arose 
Subsequent to his resignation. 
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Mr. President, I believe that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is unduly alarmed. 
He speaks about the policies which Mr. 
Acheson advocates, and the policies 
which he is going to make. Mr. Acheson 
does not make the policies. He is only 
Under Secretary of State. Above him is 
the Secretary of State, and above him is 
the President of the United States, who 
is charged with the responsibility of 
formulating our foreign policy. 

There is no reason for sending this 
nomination back to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I am sure that the mi- 
nority members of the committee will 
corroborate my statement when I say 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
has endeavored to handle these questions 
with no partisan spirit. I do not think 
there would be any advantage in sending 
this nomination back to the committee. 

At this point I should like to place in 
the Recorp, for the benefit of the Senator 
from Nebraska, a complete biographical 
sketch of Mr. Acheson. I will not read it 
all, because it is too long. He was korn 
in Middletown, Conn. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


DEAN G. ACHESON 


Born Middletown, Conn., April 11, 1893; 
Groton School graduate; Yale, A. B. 1915; 
Harvard, LL. B. 1918; member of bar of Dis- 
trict of Columbia; United States Navy, 1918- 
19, ensign; private secretary to Associ- te Jus- 
tice of United States Supreme Court, 1919—- 
21; law practice, 1921-33, 1934-41; Under 
Secretary of Treasury, 1933; appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of State February 1, 1941; 
member Foreign Service Personnel Board, 
Board of Examiners for the Foreign Serv- 
ice and Foreign Service School Board, 
1941- ; chairman Executive Committee 
on Commercial Policy, 1941-44; chairman 
Board of Economic Operations, October 
9, 1941 to June 24, 1943; member Frozen 
Funds Commission, 1941- ; member Re- 
quirements Commission, War Production 
Board, 1942; director, Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Coordination, June 24—-November 6, 
1948; chairman, Policy Committee and Co- 
ordinating Commission, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Policy in Liberated Areas, 1943; United 
States member of the Council, first session of 
Council of United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, Atlantic City, 
N. J., 1948; member, Department of State Pol- 
icy Commission, January 15, 1944; member, 
Department of State Committee on Postwar 
Programs, January 15, 1944; chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee on Economic Foreign 
Policy, June 20, 1944; delegate, United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, Breton 
Woods, N. H., 1944. Legal resident of Mary- 
land, 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there 
is nothing deep, dark, or dismal about 
Mr. Acheson. He has been around 
Washington for many years. He was 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and of late years has been an 
Assistant Secretary of State. He is a 
resident of the State of Maryland. Iam 
sure that the Senators from Maryland 
can advise the Senator as to his char- 
acter and standing. At one time he was 
a member of probably the most powerful 
law firm in the city. He retired from 
private practice at considerable expense 
and sacrifice to enter the State Depart- 
ment at the specific request of Mr. Hull, 
who had a particular job which he 
thought he could do, 
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After his resignation, as suggested by 
the Senator from Maine, he intended to 
reenter private practice. He told me 
how anxious he was to return to his 
private practice; that the compensation 
of Assistant Secretary of State was very 
meager, and that he wished to return to 
his old firm, where the remuneration 
would be much greater. I presume he 
was persuaded by Secretary Byrnes to 
take the Under Secretaryship. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
Nebraska is about to magnify, expand, 
and inflate what is a very trivial matter 
into something which may become of 
tremendous importance within Japan, in 
its effect upon her people, and even upon 
a good many of our people here at home. 

I wish to read the outrageous state- 
ment which Mr. Acheson issued. Here 
is the crime. Here is the bloody body. 
Here is the broken window through 
which the burglar climbed. Here is the 
mutilated figure of the innocent occu- 
pant of the house. I shall read from a 
stenographic report of what he said. 
Newspaper people are inquisitive. They 
are sometimes really almost impertinent 
in the questions they ask. Of course, 
that does not apply to any of those now 
in the press gallery [laughter], but there 
are some like that. This is from the 
stenographic report: 

Sir, there were reports that you were dis- 
turbed over some of the recent statements 
made by General MacArthur. Do you have 
any comment to make on the occupation? 

Answer. Well, I have not any comment to 
make on the state of my own being. That is 
not a very important matter. 

I have no comment to make on the mili- 
tary aspects of what General MacArthur 
stated. That is a purely military matter 
with which the State Department is not 
properly concerned. 


Is there anything wrong about that? 
It was a military matter as to how many 
troops would be required to occupy 
Japan. That was a military matter, and 
it was perfectly appropriate for General 
MacArthur to express his opinion on 
that subject, but normally that opinion 
would not go to the newspapers. Nor- 
mally it would come up through appro- 
priate channels to the Chief of Staff, and 
then to the President of the United 

tates. General MacArthur saw fit to 
put it in the newspapers. I am not ob- 
jecting to that. I am not criticizing 
that course. However, all Senators know 
that when a subordinate military com- 
mander has something to report, or 
some suggestions as to policies, the prac- 
tice is to send it up through channels. 
But General MacArthur did not do so. 
That is all right. The Under Secretary 
of State says—and I think very appro- 
priately—that that is a purely military 
matter, with which the State Depart- 
ment is not properly concerned. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska challenge 
that statement by Mr. Acheson? Does 
he challenge the statement of Mr. Ache- 
son when he says that that is a military 
matter? He said, “I have no comment 
Is there anything wrong 


to make on it.” 
with that? 

I am trying to find the terrible attack 
which he made upon General MacArthur, 
and the humiliating rebuke which he 
gave him, I have read the statement 
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over a number of times, and I cannot 
locate anywhere in it a humiliating re- 
buke to General MacArthur. 

Mr. Acheson further cays: 

I think I can say that I am surprised that 
anybody can foresee at this time the number 
of forces which will be necessary in Japan. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Without taking 
sides in this dispute, I think that is where 
he stubbed his toe. Having said that. he 
could not talk on military matters, he 
immediately said that he was surprised 
that anyone should have an opinion on 
the subject. I am perfectly neutral in 
this controversy, but I believe that Mr. 
Acheson violated the principle which he 
had just stated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I read that not to 
justify it in its entirety, but to try to find 
out wherein lies the terrible attack. I 
do not believe that that is a terrible at- 
tack. He said that he was surprised that 
anyone should have an opinion on the 
subject. Let me say to the Senator from 
Maine that the estimates with regard to 
the occupation forces in Japan have al- 
ready been changed several times. At 
first it was said that 900,000 men would 
be required to occupy Japan and the con- 
tiguous islands. General MacArthur 
changed his own mind very quickly, be- 
cause instead of 17 divisions, which he 
wanted at the outset, he changed it to 
6. Then he changed it to 3, and then 
to 2. If General MacArthur, who can 
make no mistakes as to estimates and no 
mistakes in statements to the press, has 
changed his own estimates four or five 
times, is there any basis for anyone to 
complain when someone says, “I do not 
know, and I do not know anyone else who 
knows just how many men will be re- 
quired to occupy Japan”? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. Does the Sen- 
ator feel that if General MacArthur had 
not made public the release stating that 
he could occupy Japan with 200,000 men, 
the American people would ever have re- 
ceived the information if it had to come 
through Mr. Acheson? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator an- 
swer the question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I will answer 
it. Iam not evading the question. The 
Senator boasted when he started his 
speech that he was in possession of some 
military knowledge which he had ob- 
tained from high military officers whose 
names he could not divulge. Why is it 
that the Senator can have that sort of 
information, and cannot divulge it to the 
American people? If he is so anxious 
for the American people to have it, why 
does he not give it to them? 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
please answer my question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is de- 
bating an important question on the 
floor of the Senate, and withholding 
from the Senate and from the American 
people certain vital information. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator answer my question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I shall answer 
it in a moment, when it is appropriate to 
answer it and when I come to it in the 
logical development of my remarks. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator is going 
to do that, I should like to suggest-—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let the Senator go 
ahead and suggest. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator referred 
to the logical development of his re- 
marks. I should like to have the Senator 
be logical and answer my question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think the release would have been made 
public if it had not been made by Gen- 
eral MacArthur? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course it would. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then I should like to 
ask another question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask the Senator to 
wait a minute; let me answer one ques- 
tion at atime. Those in authority would 
have gone right straight to the Senator 
from Nebraska, just as they did with 
other military secrets, and the Senator 
w-uld have immediately put it in the 
newspapers, as he put this matter in the 
newspapers; and so it would have gotten 
to the people, even though it is claimed 
that Mr. Acheson tried to suppress it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would it have gone to 
the Senate? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me answer the 
Senator. It \ould have gone to the Chief 
of Staff and to the Secretary of State, and 
then they would have sent it to the 
President. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator where he got that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in a 
moment. The Senator refused to yield 
to several Senators on one or two occa- 
sions. I shall yield to enable the Senator 
to ask any questions he may wish to ask, 
but I shall do so in my own way and in 
my own time. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield now, in his own way and in 
his own time? - 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in a 
moment. If the Senator will cool him- 
self off a little, that will help. I know he 
is heated up. He is like a fox hound that 
sees a victim, and he is spurred on by his 
enthusiasm of some years hence. 

Mr. President, the Senator said it 
would not be known. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is here. We have hon- 
ored members of the committee on both 
sides of the aisle. We are not going to 
conceal from the American people any- 
thing they should know. We would have 
known it. We knew the estimates. First, 
they said it would take 900,000 men. 
Was that information concealed from 
the American people? They found out 
everything about that. 

So the whole matter is merely an un- 
justified attack upon the War Depart- 
ment, the State Department, and all 
others concerned, charging that they 
are concealing something from the peo- 
ple of the United States. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me for a moment, 
I should like to say that General Eisen- 
hower estimated it would take between 
500,000 and 600,000 United States so}. 
diers to occupy the section of Germany 
which we are to occupy. Subsequently 
he reduced that number, not through the 
newspapers, but through the genera] 
channels of the War Department; and 
General Marshall himself gave out the 
information that the number had been 
reduced to 400,000, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course that is so, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
moment. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for the suggestion he 
just made. As I suggested earlier in my 
remarks, if either one of these generals 
in the field wishes to make a recommen- 
dation, the thing for him to do is to send 
it through the proper channels to the 
Chief of Staff, and it will go from him to 
the President of the United States. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that in one breath he says he 
does not wish to see in Japan a rebel- 
lion which will cost the lives of 200,000 
Americans, but in the next breath he 
says that Japan is prostrate, unarmed, 
and cannot move a muscle. Yet he is 
worried about a military uprising in 
Japan. I say to the Senator that I want 
to see our boys return home at the 
earliest possible moment. I have used 
such feeble powers as I possess to that 
end. I have talked to the Chief of Staff, 
I have talked to the Secretary of War, 
and I have made remarks here on the 
floor of the Senate. All of us want the 
boys to come home. But when we have 
met and announced a statement in re- 
gard to Japan, namely, that we wish to 
pursue a policy toward Japan which will 
eradicate the war lust from the Japa- 
nese system, because we do not want an- 
other war in a few years, we should use 
whatever number of men it requires to 
occupy Japan until we can make our 
late enemy realize that war does not pay. 
Until we can make them come to the 
conclusion that their military ambitions 
are not going to be recognized in this 
world. Iam in favor of keeping in Japan 
the number of men necessary to perform 
that task. I do not wish to see the world 
plunged into another great World War; 
and the Senator from Nebraska should 
know, and I think he does know, that in 
Japan, probably even to a greater extent 
than in Germany, there is a fanatical 
military spirit which builds up their ego 
and makes them think they are the con- 
querors of the world and a superior race. 
We wish to do whatever is necessary to 
be done to drive out that spirit. That is 
what Mr. Acheson was talking about 
when he said in his statement, which 
has been characterized as a terrible as- 
sault on General MacArthur—and let 
me say to the Senator from Maine that 
he apologized for what he said, which is 
what the Senator from Maine criticized, 
as follows: 

That may come from my inadequate knowl- 
edge of the military field. 


However, that is not very important. 
He was not assuming to determine the 


I shall yield in a 
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matter. He said he had inadequate 
knowledge. 

What he had to say was that the deter- 
mination of the number of men needed is 
a military question and a military prob- 
lem, to be determined by the military 
authorities, but, after all, under the 
higher level of the President and the ci- 
vilian control of this Government. Is 
there anything wrong with his statement 
that the military are simply the instru- 
ments of higher policy? In the war the 
military performed the battle duty; but 
the fields of its activity, the places where 
it would attack, and the agencies through 
which it would carry on its military duty 
were all determined by the civilian au- 
thority, by the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, Marshal Stalin, and other heads of 
governments. The military is an instru- 
ment. It is not itself the repository of 
power. 

ext I shali refer to another portion 
of Mr. Acheson’s statement; or at least, I 
shall do so when the consultation on the 
other side of the Chamber has concluded. 
I yield four minutes to the Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, until they can 
confer and get through with their joint 
statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr, President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding 4 minutes to 
me. The argument which the Senator 
has been presenting—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve that the conference is over. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator yielded to me for 4 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that a Senator who 
has the floor cannot parcel out his time 
to any other Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have made a 
rather careful examination of both the 
statement of General MacArthur and the 
Statement of Dean Acheson, since the 
last meeing of the Senate. I wish to say 
to the Senator from Texas that I do not 
think General MacArthur selected the 
newspapers to inform the War Depart- 
ment of the number of men needed for 
the occupation of Japan. He could not 
have prevented the newspapers or he did 
not prevent the newspapers from getting 
information. 

As I understand his statement, origi- 
nally he asked for 500,000 men to occupy 
Japan. Subsequently he revised the 
estimate and asked for 400,000 men. 
But in his statement which was widely 
published in this country he said that, if 
unforeseen circumstances did not arise, 
within 6 months he could do it with 
200,000 Regular Army troops. He sent 
that word to the War Department. I 
have talked with high ranking generals 
who have been in Japan, within the week, 
and they assert that General MacArthur 
did not do anything which would justify 
an attack upon him by the newspapers, 
as they did attack him by claiming that 
he mixed politics with the running of 
the Army. I disavow any interest in 
Politics in connection with General Mac- 
Arthur’s possible candidacy for the office 
of President or for any other public office, 
So that I can dissociate myself from any 
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of his backers if he should determine to 
run for office. But I wish to say that I 
had an opportunity to talk with General 
MacArthur when I was in New Guinea, 
and I have had an opportunity to ascer- 
tain some of the things on his mind. 

I find that there is a misunderstand- 
ing regarding Dean Acheson’s statement. 
I have no fault to find with him. I hope 
that what has happened to others whose 
nominations have been hurriedly con- 
firmed will not happen to him, if his 
nomination is confirmed, because we 
seem to be getting along fairly well now. 
I have a copy of the statement which 
Dean Acheson made. I think the trou- 
ble came about when the newspaper men 
asked him, “May we quote you on this?” 
And he seemed to have expanded a littie 
and said, “You may quote me on that,” 
or perhaps he voluntarily said, “You 
may quote me on that.” While dis- 
avowing any knowledge of the conditions 
he said, in effect, “This is from my in- 
adequate knowledge of the military 
field.” 

I do not believe any citizen questions 
General MacArthur’s knowledge of the 
military field from Port Moresby to Ja- 
pan, perhaps, or from here through Pearl 
Harbor to Japan. But when Dean Ache- 
son said, “I am surprised that any one 
can foresee now the number of forces 
that will be necessary,” I think he laid 
himself open to some criticism by those 
of us who fear that he might have been 
joining in the somewhat general public 
clamor of trying to pull down General 
MacArthur who was on the spot. I as- 
sert again that General MacArthur has 
perhaps performed one of the outstand- 
ing services of American military field 
commanders in all military history. 
General MacArthur, in speaking of the 
situation, said in effect “It is one which 
unquestionably will be determined upon 
the highest diplomatic level of the United 
Nations, and it is one to which the answer 
cannot fail but be influenced by import- 
ant events in the near and proximate 
future.” So I think the whole situation 
has been generally misunderstood. I 
think that General MacArthur’s state- 
ment was seized upon and misunderstood. 
I assert again that I am very sure that 
General MacArthur sent his communica- 
tions through the General Staff because 
General Marshall and the President, at 
first blush, approved the statement. 
When Dean Acheson said that he could 
be quoted it gave at least the appearance 
of an opportunity to assume that an 
insult was intended against General 
MacArthur. I do not think it was in- 
tended as such, and I do not believe that 
General MacArthur deserved the criti- 
cism which he received. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
for his observations. I wish to say that 
I am not attacking General MacArthur. 
I have no quarrel with what he did. If 
he wanted to give his statement to the 
newspapers, it was all right with me. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Ido not believe that 
he did give the statement to the news- 
papers, I know that he did not send his 
official communications to the news- 
papers. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Well, I would not 


object to it if he had. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. However, we can 
not keep newspapers away from the 
public. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection 
to the publication of any information 
which is of interest to the people of the 
United States. I merely say that the 
normal way for General MacArthur to 
have made a recommendation was to 
have sent it through the regular chan- 
nels to the Chief of Staff and to the 
President. The Senator from Kentucky 
is on the Military Affairs Committee, is 
he not? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; and I have 
been a member of that committee for a 
long time. I do not believe there is any 
record that General MacArthur said to 
the press in effect, “I will occupy Japan 
in 6 months with 200,000 soldiers, and 
you can quote me on that.” I think that 
he sent his statement through the regu- 
lar channels, but the newSpapermen 
were smart and got hold of it, and re- 
ported it through the press. Then Dean 
Acheson said he was surprised, and when 
questioned by representatives of the 
press, he said, “You can quote me on 
this.” That invited a general quotation 
from General MacArthur. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I accept the Senator’s statement. 
General MacArthur did not give the in- 
formation out to the newspapers, but 
they got hold of it. Some newspaper- 
men have radar minds. They look into 
the heads of persons and find something 
there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whose 
fault it was that the information got into 
the newspapers, but I make no charge 
against anyone. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And neither do I. 

Mr. BARKLEY. General Marshall 
stated to the Members of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives on the 
day he addressed us on the subject of 
demobilization, which was last Thurs- 
day, that he had only that morning re- 
ceived the official report from General 
MacArthur with respect to the require- 
ment of 200,000 soldiers, but that the 
newspapers had carried the story 2 or 
3 days previous to that time. Perhaps 
the delay in getting the information to 
General Marshall or to the War Depart- 
ment resulted in some one catching up 
with it on its way and putting it into 
the press. I do not believe General 
MacArthur was responsible for that, but 
the information did get into the press 
before the War Department received it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection 
to the information having been published 
in the newspapers. What Iam trying to 
ascertain is where Mr. Acheson com- 
mitted the heinous crime of making an 
attack upon General MacArthur. Ihave 
read most all of his statement. Here is 
the important: part of it, according to 
my judgment: 

The important thing is that the policy in 
regard to Japan is the same policy which has 
always been held by this Government and is 
still held so far as I know, and I think I 
know. 


Does anything in that statement at- 
tack General MacArthur? Is there any 
language in it which commits assault 
and battery upon General MacArthur? 
I do not think so. Every Senator admits 
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that matters of Government policy are 
determined by the President and by the 
Secretary of State, and that military 
matters are determined, not in the final 
analysis but in the recommendatory 
stage, by the military authorities, and 
ultimately by the top level. I hope that 
that will always be the policy of the 
United States, irrespective of the glamor 
and glory and panoply of war and those 
who love war. I hope that in this Re- 
public of ours the civil authority will al- 
ways have supreme jurisdiction over the 
military and over the naval. I look with 
apprehension and regret upon the 
tendency to put in high civilian positions 
military men, who sit behind desks with 
a row of stars on their shoulders and uni- 
forms about their bodies. We should 
return to the custom of filling civilian 
positions with civilians, and let the 
civilian authorities dominate this Repub- 
lic. That is what Mr. Acheson was try- 
ing to do. The matter of policy is de- 
termined by the civilian authority, such 
as the President and the Secretary of 
State, in conjunction with our allies. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Texas that as 
soon as possible we should restore civil- 
ian authority. The pending question is, 
as I understand it, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Dean 
Acheson? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What difference does it 
make what General MacArthur or some 
civilian representative of the Govern- 
ment may have said? The question is, 
Shall we vote upon this nomination “yes” 
or “no”? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I think the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am becoming a little 
annoyed by having to listen to a discus- 
sion relative to the statements of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Dean Acheson, and 
not getting down to a vote on the pend- 
ing nomination. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am glad the Senator 
is making his statement. However, it 
will not change one vote either way. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, I do not know. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. General MacArthur 
does not need any defense. If Senators 
believe that Dean Acheson is not the 
proper man for the position to which he 
has been appointed, they can vote 
against him. If they think he is the 
proper man, they ¢an vote for him. I 
should like to have an opportunity to 
yote. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I sympathize with 
the Senator from New Mexico. The 
reason I am making my remarks is that 
I was not present the other day when 
the Senator from Nebraska  I[Mr. 
WueERRY] raised the issue and the ma- 
jority leader asked me to submit some re- 
marks because I happen to be the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The committee has favor- 
bly reported the pending nomination to 
the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Texas will 
yield, I should like to say that I think he 
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is rendering to the country a very great 
service in explaining this matter. Un- 
doubtedly there is a great deal of mis- 
understanding pertaining to it. I have 
reached that conclusion, not from the 
statement of the Senator from Nebraska, 
but from reading editorials, statements 
of commentators in the press, and from 
statements made by persons over the 
radio. I think the country as a whole 
should be given a clarification of this 
important matter. It may all be a tem- 
pest in a teapot, and I have no doubt that 
it is. If it is such, it is a wise thing for 
the Senator from Texas to explain it in 
detail so that there will be a better 
understanding of it throughout the 
country. From interpretations of the 
situation which have been given by edi- 
tors of newspapers, as well as news and 
radio commentators, it seems to me that 
a clarification is absolutely necessary. 
So I do not entirely agree with what the 
Senator from New Mexico has said. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. In his usually wise and 
able manner, he has completely met the 
issue. 

Mr. President, let us see what else Mr. 
Acheson said. What Iam about to read 
is really an important part of the whole 
statement: 

In carrying out that policy, the occupation 
forces are the instruments of policy and not 
the determinants of policy. 


Is there anything wrong with that 
statement, that the military is the in- 
strument of the policy-making power, 
and is not the determinant itself on 
policy? I do not think there is anything 
wrong with them, when anyone con- 
siders the relationship of the Army and 
the civilian authority. 

He further said—and I wish the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska would not choose the 
time I am speaking for all his conter- 
ences. I want him.to hear what I have 
to say, because I am trying to answer 
some of the questions he asked. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have always found 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
courteous. , 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am trying to be 
now. 

Mr. WHERRY. The official reporter 
was asking me a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not care who it 
was. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not call him in 
for a conference, and he was not con- 
sulting with me. I think it is highly dis- 
courteous to accuse a person of bringing 
in a secretary and conferring with him 
when the official reporter comes here to 
find out something about what I wanted 
inthe Recorp. I cannot understand why 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
whom I have always treated with such 
high regard, and who has the high re- 
gard of all the Members of the Senate, 
would take an opportunity to do such a 
thing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, [ 
abjectly apologize to the Senator from 
Nebraska. I meant no unkindness. I 
was trying to reply to the discussion he 
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started. He started it last Thursday, 
He made extensive remarks, 

Mr. WHERRY. Who started what? 

Mr. CONNALLY. This discussion 
about Dean Acheson. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator means 
I started the discussion about confirm- 
ing Mr. Acheson? 

Mr. CONNALLY. On the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Texas stated he was not here last 
Thursday. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I was not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the Senator read 
the REcorD? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have read it. 

Mr. WHERRY. And the Senator says 
I started the discussion? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may have made 
another grievous error. [Laughter.] I 
wish to say to.the Senator very kindly 
that I had no intention of ruffling his 
feelings, I meant no discourtesy, but 
when it comes to courtesy, I think we 
might use the reverse lend-lease, and 
when I am replying to the Senator’s 
speech it looks to me as though he should 
do me the courtesy to listen, rather than 
spend time conferring with various per- 
sons. I do not know what the subject 
matter of the conference was, and do not 
care what it was, but I think the Senator 
owes me the courtesy, if he is talking 
about courtesy, to listen to what I am 
saying when I am trying to reply to him. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have listened to 
what the Senator has said, and I am 
delighted to stand on my feet and yield 
for any question. The Senator gave me 
4 minutes once, and retracted it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I did not do 
that. Before us is the guilty man. 

Shake not thy gory locks at me 

” 7 ” ao 


My withers are unwrung. 


(Laughter.] 

In all kindness, the Senator knows I 
am not going to be discourteous. I do 
not mean to be discourteous. I am very 
fond of the Senator. 

Let us see what else Dean Acheson 
said. What are the policies, the horrible 
policies, Dean Acheson is going to put in 
effect? 

That Japan will be put in a position where 
it cannot renew aggressive warfare. 


Has anyone any complaint about that? 
That is one of the policies we want to 
enforce in Japan, and I thought it was 
subscribed to by all Members of the Sen- 
ate. I know it is subscribed to by the 
people of the United States, that Japan 
will be put in a position where it cannot 
renew aggressive warfare. That means 
we are going to teach them not to start 
another world war, not to have another 
Pearl Harbor, not to treacherously as- 
sault us at Pearl Harbor while their 
emissaries are standing at the White 
House pretending that they want a treaty 
of peace. I want Japan to be taught 
that it will not pay to renew aggressive 
warfare, and I think that Dean Acheson 
is to be applauded for letting the coun- 
try know that that is one of the policies 
to which this Government will adhere. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield for a ques- 
tion, not for a speech. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Can we not all agree 
that General MacArthur is just as anx- 
ious as anyone else to bring about in Ja- 
pan complete adherence to the Pots- 
dam declaration, and complete subjuga- 
tion of the Japanese people in every par- 
ticular? There is no issue so far as that 
is concerned, is there? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not making 
any issue. We are talking about con- 
firming Dean Acheson or not confirm- 
ing him. I have no complaint about 
General MacArthur, and I am not at- 
tacking him at all. I am not complain- 
ing about what General MacArthur has 
done. No doubt General MacArthur, if 
he is a good soldier—and the Senator 
says he is, and I assume he is—will carry 
out in Japan the policies which this Gov- 
ernment, through its President and its 
State Department, lays down. I assume 
he will carry out the policy which the 
United States and its allies agree upon. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Has the Senator any 
coubt about General MacArthur being a 
good soldier? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I said I assumed he 
was. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does not the record 
show that he is a good soldier? 

Mr. CONNALLY. So far as I know, it 
does. I was not over in the Pacific area, 
as the Senator from Kentucky was, right 
where these operations were taking place. 
I did not have the privilege of going. 

Mr. CHANDLER. TherSenator had 
the privilege of sending someone. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I say, the Senator 
has more knowledge, and if he has not 
more knowledge, he had no business 
being sent. That was why he was sent, 
and I agree the Senator had better op- 
portunity for judging than I had. I take 
it General MacArthur is a good soldier 
and a good man, and a good subordinate 
of the President of the United States 
when it comes to carrying out policies. 

Now, let us see what else there was. 
We do not want Japan to be able to 
make aggressive warfare. Does anyone 
complain of that policy? If so, I should 
like to have it put into the Recorp, along 
with the letter from some constituents 
—— they do not agree to it. (Laugh- 

er] 

What else does he say? Here is the 
bug under the chip: 

That the present economic and social sys- 
tem in Japan which makes for a will to war 
will be changed so that that will to war will 
not continue and that whatever it takes to 
carry this out will be used to carry it out. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
please interpret that statement? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am just getting 
ready to interpret it. 

Mr.WHERRY. As Mr. Acheson would 
like to have it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam going to inter- 
pret the statement. I do not know any- 
thing about what Mr. Acheson thinks. I 
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am ready to interpret it, and I hope the 
Senator will listen this time. 

What is this statement? 

That the present economic and social sys- 


tem in Japan which makes for a will to 
war. 


Does the Senator deny that there is 
such a feeling in Japan, and has been for 
a@ quarter of a century? 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean that he is willing to go into Japan 
with American boys and foster revolu- 
tion? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I did not say 
anything about revolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator willing 
to dothat? Is that what he means? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Willing to do what? 

Mr, WHERRY. Is it the administra- 
tion’s policy-——— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am explaining 
what this means. ™ 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator should 
do it in a logical way. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am willing to go 
in there and change their minds. 

Mr. WHERRY. No matter what it 
takes? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not know what 
it will take, but I am ready to go in there 
and undertake to change their minds. 

Mr. WHERRY. No matter what it 
takes? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment; I 
will answer the Senator’s question. Iam 
willing to go in there and do the things 
necessary to change their minds toward 
a constant willtowar. Wesaw their will 
to war at Pearl Harbor. If they had not 
had a will, they would not have slipped 
up on us like a thief in the night, like 
a porch climber, and assaulted us and 
murdered our men. That is a will to 
war. Iam willing to teach the Japanese 
that the will to war will not bring them 
dividends. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not that exactly 
what General MacArthur is doing? Is 
he not doing it exactly as the Potsdam 
agreement designed it should be done? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that is what he is 
doing, the Senator should not complain 
at Mr. Acheson backing him up. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator in- 
terpret what Mr. Acheson says as indi- 
cating he wants to go further than Gen- 
eral MacArthur has gone? Does the 
Senator want to interpret it to mean that 
he has gone further than the Potsdam 
agreement has called for? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
bear with me, in my poor, humble, stag- 
gering way, I shall try to answer him. 

I am not interpreting anything but 
what is in this paper. I do not know 
General MacArthur’s secret mental con- 
volutions, and I do not know Mr. Ache- 
son’s mental lucubration; but I do know 
what isin this paper. That is what Iam 
talking about. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator from 
Texas knows what is in that paper, are 
the remarks he is about to make to be 
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considered as the administration’s policy 
toward Japan? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Administration! An- 
tiadministration! Administration! Mr. 
President, I have not talked to the ad- 
ministration about this matter at all. 
Mr. Acheson came to see me the other 
day about a matter, and we did not even 
mention the question of his confirma- 
tion. Iam not blindly following any ad- 
ministration leader or any political 
leader either. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hold hearings on the 
nomination of Mr. Acheson? 

Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. Acheson came to 
the committee. He was present and 
willing to testify, but no one cared to in- 
terrogate him, and the committee voted 
to report his nomination favorably, be- 
cause he had been before the committee 
previously. He had been acted upon fa- 
vorably once before when nominated to 
be Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did he announce his 
policy then? Did he say what he was go- 
ing to do with Japan? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, well, he is not 
announcing any policy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Acheson has 
been before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee time after time. Everyone on 
the committee knows him and knows 
him well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; every member 
of the committee knows him. Mr. 
Acheson is not making the policy. He 
is simply expressing his views about the 
policy. Let us see what he says: 

That the present economic and social 
system in Japan which makes for a will to 
war will be changed so that that will to 
war will not continue and that whatever it 


takes to carry this out will be used to carry 
it out. 


I wholly subscribe to that doctrine. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is that not what we have 
been fighting for? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was going to sug- 
gest that throughout this war we have 
all proclaimed that we were going to 
make the result of the war so decisive 
that Japan and Germany would never 
dare to attack us again, and we are try- 
ing to put in the minds of the Japanese 
people that that is our purpose. Let me 
address myself to the Senator from Ne- 
braska for a moment. He speaks about 
the social and economic system. Does 
he know what those systems are in 
Japan? Does he know that Japan is a 
feudal country, and has been for cen- 
turies? Does he know that in Japan 
there is still present the old Samurai 
theory of militarism? 

The Japanese have been brought up 
on the theory that a few great fam- 
ilies, a few great industrialists rule the 
nation, and have a right to rule the na- 
tion. They are the ones who have fos- 
tered the agitation for new markets and 
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new territories and new outlets, and 
they have built up the military concept. 
We want to dislodge that theory from 
the minds of the Japanese people, and 
if it requires the destruction of these 
hard groups of industrial czars and so- 
cial magnates to do it, I am willing to 
do it. 

Mr. President, I am speaking for the 
peace of the world. I am speaking for 
the lives of boys not only in the United 
States but in distant lands across the 
seas. I do not want another world war. 
If we can stamp out of the minds of the 
Japanese the will to war and if we can 
stamp out ofthe minds of the Germans 
the will to war I am hopeful that we 
shall be blessed by many years of peace. 

Mr. President, I have read the entire 
statement by Mr. Acheson. I find in it 
no reflection and no attack on anyone, 
The nearest approach was the matter 
which the Senator from Maine suggested, 
and that probably could have been han- 
dled in a more diplomatic way. But, Mr. 
President, many people talk too fast and 
talk toomuch. [Laughter.] I would not 
be surprised if both parties to this trans- 
action had not talked a little too fast 
and a little too much. But it is not of 
the magnitude, it is not of the importance 
that is sought to be attached to it here. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss 
the matter any further. Mr. Acheson 
is well known, I am sure, to a great many 
Senators. He is a man whom I regard 
as possessing unusual ability. I think he 
is one of the strong men in the State De- 
partment. I think he is a valuable man, 
a valuable servant of the Government, 
and I would not judge his whole future 
on the basis of some trivial incident. 

If someone were to take a microscope 
and examine all of us I wonder if he 
would determine our whole career on the 
basis of one little insignificant some- 
thing? If so, we would all be in a pretty 
bad fix. If the membership of the Sen- 
ate were dependent on such an examina- 
tion I am afraid there would not be a 
quorum of the Senate present. Everyone 
makes mistakes now and then. Iam not 
admitting that what we have been speak- 
ing of is a mistake, or for that matter 
that it is of any significance if Mr. Ache- 
son did make a mistake. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the United 
States should have something more im- 
portant to do than spend so much time 
on such a matter as this. I apologize for 
making so long a statement. I did not 
intend to make a speech or make any 
remarks. I was not present in the Senate 
Thursday. I looked over the Recorp of 
Thursday. The Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BarK.rey], I suppose in deference to 
_ the fact that I happened to be chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
thought I ought to say something to ex- 
plain why the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations had recommended the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Acheson’s nomination. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President,. will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I ask the Senator if 
he understands that General MacArthur 
in any way is to be here for confirmation 
or that his name is to come before the 
Senate for action? His seems to be the 
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name that has been so much discussed 
at this time. We are not passing on 
General MacArthur. : 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not at all. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The question directly 
before us, as I understand, is as to 
whether Mr. Acheson’s nomination shall 
be recommitted to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The Foreign Relations 
Committee, I believe the Senator said, 
voted unanimously to report the nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All members who 
were present did. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. The Senator 
from Nebraska says he does not know 
whether he will vote to make the con- 
firmation unanimous. I believe he said 
something to that effect, or that he was 
not ready to act. The question before the 
Senate is whether anything contained in 
recent statements so reflects on Dean 
Acheson that his nomination ought not 
to be confirmed. There have been no 
charges made against him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Does the Senator 
think anything has been brought out 
which should influence the matter? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that I think he is entirely correct 
in his statement. Even at the worst, the 
offense would seem to be that Mr. Ache- 
son did not agree or had a different idea 
respecting something said by General 
MacArthur. All of us wish to have free- 
dom of opinion. I have differed fre- 
quently with the President of the United 
States. But if it is a crime to disagree 
with the general, so far as I know, that 
is the only crime with which Mr. Acheson 
has been charged—that he did not agree 
with some remark made by General Mac- 
Arthur. I have no complaint of General 
MacArthur. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator’s last 
statement with respect to what Dean 
Acheson said to the press is the all- 
important thing in this debate, in view 
of the fact that the Senator from Ne- 
braska has referred not only once but a 
dozen times to a so-called social and eco- 
nomic revolution which the State De- 
partment wants to carry on in Japan. 
I submit that anyone who does not agree 
with what Dean Acheson says with re- 
spect to destroying the Japanese social 
and economic forces which have made 
war, he must admit that he wants to re- 
turn Japan to her previous position as a 
militarist nation with the power to again 
make war upon this country and other 
Allied Nations. 

In addition to what Dean Acheson 
said, I should like to invite the attention 
of the Senate to the terms of the Pots- 
dam agreement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
hand. 

Mr. LUCAS. I read: 

Following are our terms. We will not de- 
viate from them. There are no alternatives. 
We shall brook no delay: 

There must be eliminated for all time the 
authority and influence of those who have 
deceived and misled the people of Japan 
into embarking on world conquest, for we 
insist that a new order of peace, security, 


I have it in my 
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and justice will be impossible unti) irre. 
sponsible militarism is driven from the 
world. 


If that declaration is carried out, jt 
certainly involves a change in the socia} 
and economic order of Japan. 

More important, I shall read the last 
part of paragraph 10: 

The Japanese Government shall remove all 
obstacles to the revival and strengthening of 
democratic tendencies among the Japanese 
people. Freedom of speech, of religion, and 
of thought, as well as respect for the funda- 
mental human rights shall be established, 


If we carry out this one policy, we 
must of necessity change the social sys- 
temin Japan. If we carry out the terms 
of the Potsdam Declaration in their en- 
tirety, certainly we must change the so- 
cial order in Japan. 

Paragraph 11 reads as follows: 

Japan shall be permitted to maintain such 
industries as will sustain her economy and 
permit the exaction of just reparations in 
kind, but not those which would enabie 
her-to rearm for war. To this end access to, 
as dist ed from control of, raw mate- 
rials shall be permitted. Eventual Japa- 
nese participation in world trade relations 
shall be permitted. 


That involves a complete change in 
the economic system of Japan. All her 
industries which made for war are to be 
destroyed. Certainly the economic and 
social systems of Japan are going to be 
changed. Everyone must recognize this 
inevitable fact. Acheson’s statement is 
on all fours with the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. If the social and economic orders 
are not changed, we can get ready for an- 
other war. If they are not changed, we 
have fought this war in vain. All the 
special pleading about a social and eco- 
nomic revolution in Japan costing the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans is ridiculous. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? — 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Illinois cannot yield. I have the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator from 
Texas yield so that I may ask the Senator 
from Illinois a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 


any statement I made? 

Mr. LUCAS. The record will speak 
for itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. I said that hundreds 
of thousands of men might be required. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did not the Senator 
from Nebraska ask me a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not care to yield for a joint debate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to finish 
my statement. 

Anyone who advocates a different 
policy than that set out in the statement 
made by Mr. Acheson, advocates the re- 
turn to the old order. It is unfortunate 
that the Senator from Nebraska has 
heralded to the country an article he 
read in the Washington Post as the basis 
for his inquiries instead of taking Mr. 
Acheson’s statement. : 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I decline to yield 
further at this time. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Anyone who advocates 
a different policy than that set out in 
Mr. Acheson's statement is advocating a 
return to where we were 5 years ago, back 
to the policy of isolationism, back to the 
policy under which we would permit 
Japan and Germany to rearm and be- 
come agressors, thereby bringing on 
World. War III, which would mean the 
beginning of the end of civilization. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. Let me make a few 
comments, and then I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska if 
he desires to have me yield. I wish to 
be courteous, but when I yield to one 
Senator, it is not quite in order to yield 
to another Senator and let them engage 
in a controversy. 

I hold in my hand the Potsdam Decla- 
ration, to which the Senator from Illi- 
nois has referred. I have it marked in 
red pencil. I was about to comment on 
it when the Senator from Illinois made 
his statement. 

Mr. President, the Potsdam Agreement 
constitutes the terms upon which Japan 
surrendered. They are her terms as well 
as our terms. The condition of the sur- 
render was that Japan Should accept the 
conditions of the Potsdam Agreement. 
That agreement provides that— 

There must be eliminated for all time the 
authority and influence of those who have 
deceived and misled the people of Japan into 
embarking on world conquest— 


Is there any objection to that? Do 
we not wish to put out of power those 
who brought about this war of world 
conquest ?— 
for we insist that a new order of peace, se- 
curity, and justice will be impossible until 


irresponsible militarism is driven from the 
world, 


Is there any controversy about that? 
Is there any challenge to that state- 
ment? Is it not a wise one? Is it nota 
wholesome one? Is it not one which is 
in the interest of the peace of the world? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does not that fit in with 
the declaration of Mr. Acheson in his 
statement? 

Mr. CONNALLY. He refers to it and 
approves it. 

I read further from the Potsdam Dec- 
laration: 

Until such a new order is established and 
until there is convincing proof that Japan’s 
war-making power is destroyed, points in 
Japanese territory to be designated by the 
Allies shall be occupied to secure the achieve- 


ment of the basic objectives we are here 
setting forth. 


If the Senator from Nebraska objects 
to any change in the social system of 
Japan, if he objects to any change in 
the industrial system of Japan, I do not 
see how he can avoid the conviction that 
in the course of time there will again be 
generated the feeling that the Japanese 
must conquer with arms, with swords in 
their hands, with airplanes in the air, 
and with battleships plowing the deep. 
We are trying to get away from that, 
and in order to get away from it we are 
trying to negative, overcome, and eradi- 
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cate the great forces in Japan which have 
mothered that thought. 

Until such a new order is established and 
until there is convincing proof that Japan’s 
war-making power is destroyed, points in 
Japanese territory to be designated by the 
Allies shall be occupied to secure the achieve- 
ment of the basic objectives we are here 
setting forth. 


Does anyome complain about that? 
That is in the Potsdam agreement. That 
has been accepted by Japan. That has 
been accepted by us, and that is to be 
the chart for the future. Of course, it 
will cause some changes in Japan. That 
is what we want. We do not want to 
revive the Samurai system, with a sword 
on each Japanese, a rifle in his hand, 
and a pistol in his pocket. 

I read further from the Potsdam 
agreement: 

The Japanese Government shall remove all 
obstacles to the revival and strengthening 
of democratic tendencies among the Japanese 
people. 


Is there any objection to that? Is 
there any objection to our trying to teach 
the Japanese how to have free demo- 
cratic government such as ourown? We 
have always preached the doctrine that 
democracy was interested in peace and 
was against war. Is there any harm in 
teaching the people of Japan that in fol- 
lowing their war gods, in worshiping 
at their military shrines, and in dipping 
their hands in ceremonial blood, they 
are on the road to ruin? Why can we 
not teach them to live as democratic na- 
tions live? If we do we shall eradicate 
from their system a desire for war. 

Freedom of speech, of religion, and of 
thought, as well as respect for the funda- 
mental human rights shall be established. 


Is anyone against that? Is anyone 
against free speech? Is anyone against 
freedom of religion or of thought? 

Mr. President, I very much hope that 
the Senator from Nebraska will with- 
draw his motion and let the Senate vote 
direct on this nomination. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no disagree- 
ment whatever with the Potsdam Dec- 
laration, which the Senator has been 
reading. That is why I inserted it in 
the Rrecorp. I made that very plain in 
my opening remarks. 

I am in total agreement with every 
phfase of the Potsdam Declaration. 
What I am taking exception to is the 
statement about which I wish to have a 
clarification, but the Senator from Texas 
certainly has not clarified it for me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have not? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have endeavored 
to do so. I am merely a poor mortal, of 
course. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has not 
clarified for me—for what reason, I do 
not know—anything relative to what Mr. 
Acheson has said about what will happen 
to Japan. The Senator has not clarified 
for me what Mr. Acheson has said about 
going into Japan and stirring up social 
and economic revolution. 

Mr. President, I realize that I am out- 
numbered in this matter and that my 
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motion will be rejected. But if there is 
only one vote in favor of it, I certainly 
shall have rendered that much service 
to the American people. A number of 
interpretations have been offered here 
today. The Senator from Illinois told 
us how he felt about it. Now the Sena- 
tor from Texas has given his interpreta- 
tion, and shortly we shall hear from the 
majority leader, I judge, and he will give 
us his interpretation. But Mr. Acheson 
did not clarify a thing. 

I have asked whether Senators know 
what Mr. Acheson meant relative to the 
administration’s policy. No one knows 
what he meant. There has been a tre- 
mendous amount of speculation about 
what is in his mind. Some say we can 
radar this thing. That is what Senators 
have been trying to do. 

I have asked certain questions in con- 
nection with Mr. Acheson’s statement 
about going into Japan and making eco- 
nomic or social changes there. I wish to 
know how far he wants to go. Is he go- 
ing to use any men or any money? 
What kind of a doctrine is he going to 
teach? Are we going to go in there to 
appease some other nation? 

Mr. President, I know I am hopelessly 
in the minority on this question, I realize 
that my motion will be rejected; but I 
have made it in all sincerity; and be- 
lieve me, Mr. President, there will be 
many people in the United States who 
will be more interested in the clarifica- 
tion of Mr. Acheson’s statement than 
they will be in the somewhat jocular way 
some Senators have treated my motion 
on the floor of the Senate. 

(Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
occupants of the galleries must not in- 
dicate their feelings regarding the pro- 
ceedings. If they do, the Sergeant at 
Arms will be directed to clear the gal- 
leries. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I hope 
the occupants of the galleries will not 
be expelled. They do not often get an 
opportunity to attend the sessions of the 
Senate and hear what is happening here. 
I know it is against the rules of the Sen- 
ate for them to applaud, but I know 
sometimes they cannot resist the out- 
bursts of emotion which well up within 
them. I hope the President pro tem- 
pore will not be too hard on them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair realizes, of course, that the oc- 
cupants of the galleries do not ordinarily 
violate the rules of the Senate, but the 
rules of the Senate must be observed. 

The Chair calls attention to paragraph 
6 of rule XIX of the Senate, which reads 
as follows: 

Whenever confusion arises in the Cham- 
ber or the galleries, or demonstrations of ap- 
proval or disapproval are indulged in by the 
occupants of the galleries, it shall be the 
duty of the Chair to enforce order on his 
own initiative and without any point of 
order being made by a Senator. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to add a sug- 
gestion to what the Senator has read 
about the Potsdam agreement. 


It was 
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followed up, as the Senator knows, by a 
more elaborate statement which was in 
substance sent to General MacArthur on 
the 29th of August, and was sent to him 
officially on the 6th day of September. 
It attempted to integrate the Potsdam 
agreement. If the Senator will permit, 
I should like to call his attention to one 
or two paragraphs of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to have it all 
printed in the REcorp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it is all to 
be printed in the REcorD. 

Under part 1, which is entitled “Ulti- 
mate Objectives,” we find the following: 

The ultimate objectives of the United 
States in regard to Japan to which policies 
in the initial period must conform, are: 

(a) To insure that Japan will not again 
become a menace to the United States or to 
the peace and security of the world. 

(b) To bring about the eventual establish- 
ment of a peaceful and responsible govern- 
ment which will respect the rights of other 
states and will support the objectives of the 
United States as reflected in the ideals and 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


And so forth. The document is a long 
one, but it is almost in the same lan- 
guage as that used in the Potsdam agree- 
ment. 

Under part 4, which is entitled “Eco- 
nomic Demilitarization,” we find the fol- 
lowing: 

The existing economic basis of Japanese 


military strength must be destroyed and not 
permitted to revive. 


In the mind of the Senator from 
Nebraska or in the minds of other Sen- 
ators that may mean a revolution. Dean 
Acheson did not refer to it as a revolu- 
tion. He was talking about economic 
and military changes in Japan which 
would rob her of the power and ability 
to make war. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to call 
the attention of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader to the fact that Mr. Ache- 
son said they are determined to carry 
that out at any cost. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Acheson did not say that, in the first 
place. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Acheson did not 
say that. He said they are determined 
to carry out the policy that is agreed to 
and established, whatever it may take. 
If the Senator from Nebraska is against 
that, that is his privilege. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to have it distinctly understood that I 
am for the Potsdam agreement 100 per- 
cent. Iam just as much for an enduring 
peace in the Pacific as any other Senator 
possibly can be. The idea that certain 
Members of the Senate are the only ones 
who want a lasting peace in that area is 
as far from the fact as it can be. Some 
Senators have been waving the flag and 
have been speaking of themselves as the 
only ones who want peace in the Pacific 
area. Mr. President, let me say that I 
know something about the war, just as 
other Senators do. Mr. Acheson has said 
that it is proposed to sponsor and foster 
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a social and economic revolution in 
Japan and that they will carry it out, 
whatever the cost. That is what he said. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Acheson said nothing of the kind. The 
word “cost” is not in his statement. The 
word “revolution” is not in his statement. 
That is the misguided interpretation 
which the Senator from Nebraska placed 
on Mr. Acheson’s statement-last week. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the distinguished 
majority leader whether we have not 
had at least half a dozen interpretations 
made regarding what Mr. Acheson 
meant. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At least none of them 
was as far wrong as was the interpreta- 
tion made by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then let us have a 
clarification of the statement. Why not 
do that so that we may understand it 
correctly? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to read 
what he said on the 6th of September: 

The existing economic basis of Japanese 
military strength must be destroyed and not 
be permitted to revive. 

Therefore, a program will be enforced con- 
taining the following elements, among others: 
the immediate cessation and future prohibi- 
tion of production of all goods designed for 
the equipment, maintenance, or use of any 
military force or establishment; the imposi- 
tion of a ban upon any specialized facilities 
for the production or repair of implements of 
war, including naval vessels and all forms of 
aircraft; the institution of a system of in- 
spection and control over selected elements 
in Japanese economic activity to prevent con- 
cealed or disguised military preparation; the 
elimination in Japan of those selected indus- 
tries or branches of production whose chief 
value to Japan is in preparing for war; the 
prohibition of specialized research and in- 
struction directed to the development of war- 
making power; and the limitation of the size 
and character of Japan’s heavy industries to 
its future peaceful requirements, and restric- 
tion of Japanese merchant shipping to the 
extent required to accomplish the objectives 
of demilitarization. 


Subsequently the statement deals with 
the “promotion of democratic forces,” as 
follows: 

Encouragement shall be given and favor 
shown to the development of organizations in 
labor, industry, and agriculture, organized on 
a democratic basis. Policies shall be favored 
which permit a wide distribution of income 
and of the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and trade. 

Those forms of ecomonic activity, organiza- 
tion, and leadership shall be favored that are 
deemed likely to strengthen the peaceful dis- 
position of the Japanese people, and to make 
it difficult to command or direct economic 
activity in support of military ends. 


All those things are a part of our policy. 
all those things are a part of the outline 
which we established at Potsdam, and of 
course they are the policies which any 
responsible official of the American Gov- 
ernment has in mind when he says those 
are the policies to be established by the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
say that there is nothing in the state- 
ment of Mr. Acheson which mentions a 
revolution. No such word is used in his 
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statement. The language complained of 
is as follows: 


That Japan will be put in a position where 
it cannot renew aggressive warfare. 


No one complains about that. Even 
the Senator from Nebraska has said that 
he is in favor of the Potsdam Declaration. 
Objection is being made to the present 
economic and social system in Japan 
which makes for a will to war. That is 
all. Our State Department officials do 
not care anything about Japan’s system 
except to eradicate that portion of it 
which fosters and promotes a will to war, 
That is in the agreement in connection 
with the Potsdam Declaration. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will withdraw his motion to re- 
commit the pending nomination to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The committee has done its duty. It has 
disposed of the nomination by report- 
ing it favorably to the Senate. Now let 
the Senate make the ultimate disposi- 
tion of it. 

I think we are undoubtedly magnify- 
ing the importance of this incident; but 
I believe that its magnification may have 
a very deleterious effect in Japan and in 
other foreign countries by suggesting 
that a disagreement exists between the 
military and the State Department, as 
well as between other departments of our 
Government. That kind of an impres- 
sion going forth will not do any of us any 
good. We are working with our allies 
who are parties to the Potsdam agree- 
ment. They have subscribed to it. Ja- 
pan has subscribed to it. We have sub- 
scribed to it. It is the program for the 
years in the future. There is nothing 
which Mr. Acheson said that in any way 
transgresses upon or went beyond the 
terms of the Potsdam agreement. 

Several Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The ENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska ([Mr. 
WHERRY] to recommit the pending nom- 
ination to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. On that motion the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I wish to 
say that I intend to vote against the 
motion of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY]. I know Mr. Acheson. I 
have known him well. I do not believe 
that any further investigation could 
possibly reveal anything that I, at least, 
do not already know about him. I think 
that he is qualified to be Under Secretary 
of State. I do not think that the Under 
Secretary of State makes the policies of 
the United States Government. I think 
that such policies must be made by the 
President. Therefore I do not believe 
that the disagreement with Mr. Ache- 
son’s policies as expressed in the contro- 
versy, so-called, with General MacArthur 
is any ground for refusing to confirm 
this nomination. 

I voted against the confirmation of 
Mr. Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce 
because I thought that as Secretary of 
Commerce Mr. Wallace would be in 


charge of a fundamental policy of gov- 
ernment, and that his presence in the 
Cabinet would affect such ‘policy. I 
think that unless some important ques- 
tion is involved the President is entitled 
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to have confirmed anyone whom he ap- 
points. So far as the office of Under 
Secretary of State is concerned, I do not 
think that we should interfere with the 
President’s right to select a man for that 
post merely because we happen to dis- 
agree with his policies. That applies 
also to a Cabinet officer. A Cabinet offi- 
cer cannot himself reflect substantially 
the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Insofar as there is a difference of 
epinion between Mr. Acheson and Gen- 
eral MacArthur regarding policy, I sym- 
pathize with General MacArthur. I 
think there has probably developed a 
fundamental difference in policy toward 
Japan about which I should like to speak 
at a later time. But I think it is not 
involved in the vote on the confirmation 
of Mr. Acheson’s nomination. I think 
the country should understand that a 
vote by any individual Senator to con- 
firm Mr. Acheson’s nomination, or a vote 
by the Senate as a whole to confirm the 
nomination, would in no way be passing 
upon the difference as to the general 
question of policy which may appear 
between Mr. Acheson’s, statement and 
General MacArthur’s statement, if there 
is any difference of policy between them. 
I therefore wish to explain why I shall 
vote for Mr. Acheson’s confirmation, and 
at the same time disagree to a large 
extent with what I think is the tendency 
of the policy which he has advocated. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not 
know Mr. Acheson. I do not know Gen- 
eral MacArthur in any personal sense. I 
approach the pending question as objec- 
tively as I think any man can approach 
it. Frankly, Iam a bit confused as to the 
sequence of events which have led up to 
the present moment. As I understand 
the situation, General MacArthur made 
a statement in Toyko the effect of which 
was that if nothing untoward happened 
he could get along with 200,000 regular 
soldiers, thereby permitting many of our 
soldiers to return to their homes. I hope 
that statement is true. The country 
hopes that it is true. 

Mr, President, at a press conference— 
I am speaking not of any private con- 
ference—at the State Department rep- 
resentatives of the press suggested that 
Mr. Acheson was disturbed over some of 
the recent statements which had been 
made by General MacArthur. It is no 
business of the State Department to de- 
termine the number of soldiers to be used 
in occupied countries. The policy in that 
regard is not determined by Mr. Acheson, 
or even by the State Department. Of 
course, they are instrumental in deter- 
mining the policy. But the policy had 
already been made at Potsdam by the 
highest level of government. The state- 
ment of General MacArthur was confined 
to the number of soldiers which would 
be necessary for occupation, and did not 
refer to policy. 

Mr. Acheson said: 

T have no comment to make on the military 
aspects of what General MacArthur stated. 
That is a purely military matter— 





That is correct— 


with which the State Department is not 
properly concerned. I think I can say that 
I am surprised that anybody can foresee at 
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this time the number of forces which will be 
necessary in Japan. 


That was none of Mr. Acheson’s busi- 
ness. That was a matter for the War 
Department and for the Army. In the 
determination of the number of men nec- 
essary in Japan there is no one human 
being so well qualified to speak as is Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. He is the supreme 
commander in the Pacific theater. His 
statement is the most authoritative one 
that could be made. 

Then Mr. Acheson continued as fol- 
lows: 

The important thing is that the policy in 
regard to Japan is the same policy which has 
always been held by this Government and 
is still held, so far as I know, and I think 
I know. In carrying out that policy, the oc- 
cupation forces are the instruments of pol- 
icy and not the determinants of policy, and 
the policy is and has been that the surren- 
der of Japan will be carried out. 


Mr. President, I agree with that state- 
ment. The occupation forces do not 
make the policy of the United States 
Government any more than does the 
State Department determine the number 
of soldiers to be used in the army of 
occupation. 

The press of this country, the citizenry 
of this country, and the newspapermen 
who were present at the conference cer- 
tainly received the impression that Mr. 
Acheson was administering a rebuke to 
General MacArthur. No man occupies 
a place of greater responsibility than 
does Douglas MacArthur. Next to the 
Secretary of State, the Under Secretary 
of State is presumed to be the most in- 
fluential voice in the State Department. 
The net result of all this has been a state 
of confusion which should be cleared up, 
and it should be cleared up before the 
Senate has to vote upon the question of 
confirming Mr. Acheson for the office to 
which he has been appointed. 

With all due respect for my good friend 
the majority leader and the Senator 
from Texas, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I should 
think they would find it desirable in their 
minds that we clear up this confusion 
instead of letting it continue. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What confusion is 
the Senator talking about? 

Mr. REED. I am talking about the 
confused state of mind of the country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Here is the state- 
ment. Anyone who can read the English 
language should understand it. I do not 
see why there should be any confusion. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Texas 
was not paying attention to what I was 
saying. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I heard the Senator 
mention my name as being the chairman 
of the committee, and I rose to pay him 
the attention I thought he deserved. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from 
Texas tell the Senator from Kansas to 
what statement he is now referring? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said he 
wanted this confusion cleared up. What 
confusion is he talking about? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Texas 
then referred to some statement which 
he held up. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I have the state- 
ment here—the Potsdam agreement and 
the statement. 7 

Mr. REED. I was talking about a par- 
ticular statement which appears on page 
3 of the mimeographed memorandum 
which was sent here. While we are on 
that point—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just amoment. Is 
the Senator asking me a question, or not? 

Mr. REED. No; I was not asking the 
Senator a question. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Then I am satisfied. 

Mr. REED. I hold in my hand a 
mimeograph copy of a statement which 
I secured only a few minutes ago. The 
senior Senator from Kentucky, the ma- 
jority leader, was gracious enough to let 
me read his copy at an earlier hour in 
today’s proceeding. I wonder if the 
Senators on this floor have been fur- 
nished with a copy of this document, 
which was made up in the State De- 
partment and sent here, and which pur- 
ports to be an answer to the Senator from 
Nebraska. It is a rather voluminous 
document consisting of 12 pages. Only 
15 minutes ago was I able to secure a 
copy, and I got it from the secretary 
for the majority, who was good enough 
to give me a copy. 

Mr. President, I do not think the Sen- 
ate should vote when it has only inade- 
quate and incomplete information. I 
think I suggested to the majority leader 
2 hours ago that before the vote came on 
the pending motion, and before it came 
on the confirmation of Mr. Acheson, this 
document should be in the hands of every 
Senator, and every Senator should be 
given an opportunity to read it. 

Mr. President, what harm could there 
be if this nomination went back to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations? The 
committee then could hold a hearing, at 
which all parties could be heard, all mis- 
understandings cleared up, and all con- 
fusion removed. This and other docu- 
ments and all other pertinent informa- 
tion would be before the committee, and 
then before the Senate. I submit that 
that is the fair and reasonable and digni- 
fied way to proceed. It would not hurt 
anyone, and in a matter so important, 
in connection with a situation about 
which there is so much confusion in the 
United States, extending to other coun- 
tries of the world, we should be very sure 
of our ground. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kansas yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The first estimate 
of forces necessary to occupy Japan was 
900,000 men. Then MacArthur, I as- 
sume after investigation—and we all 
know his reputation for efficiency—issued 
a statement that he could occupy Japan 
with 400,000. I think that was the num- 
ber, was it not? 

Mr. REED. It was 900,000, and then 
it was reduced to 400,000, and finally he 
said 200,000. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Was there any- 
thing wrong about that? 

Mr. REED. No; it was very welcome 
news to the United States. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course, every- 
body was happy about it. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then what is all 
this fuss about? Was the State De- 
partment disappointed that we could 
control Japan with an Army of only 
200,000 men? 

Mr. REED. That inference could be 
and was drawn from what Mr. Acheson 
said. Whether he intended to be under- 
stood that way I do not undertake to 
say, but that is the inference that was 
drawn. The newspapers broadly printed 
the fact that the Under Secretary of 
State had rebuked General MacArthur. 
That is unfortunate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Who was in better 
position to say how many men it would 
take to control Japan than General 
MacArthur? 

Mr. REED. No one. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is the whole 
question in issue. What business is it of 
the State Department to find fault with 
him? ‘They should have cheered him. 

Mr. REED. I think it was none of 
their business. I think. Mr. Acheson 
clearly spoke out of turn. His friends, 
in personal conversation, rather agree 
that that is the fact. They do not want 
to see him possibly humiliated, as they 
would call it, by having the nomination 
held up. I am much more concerned 
that the confusion in the country be- 
cause the State Department has under- 
taken to administer a rebuke to General 
MacArthur in regard to something that 
is none of their business should be 
cleared up. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
shall vote for the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
not willing to have this issue come to a 
vote in the state in which it has been left 
so far as the discussion has proceeded, 
as it seems to me that it may not be en- 
tirely clear precisely upon what the Sen- 
ate must vote. 

I have been impressed by the return to 
the arena here of the redoubtable Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. ConnaLLy] in all 
his ancient form, exhibiting the vestigial 
remnants of the dramatic power which 
has so often thrilled this Chamber. It 
has been conspicuously if not unhappily 
absent for the past 2 years, when he has 
been performing a remarkable feat of 
prestidigitation in bringing 91 Senators 
in this Chamber to such a point that they 
could agree in following him in foreign 
policy. I think it is one of the greatest 
feats that has been performed, and that 
history will ultimately so regard it. To- 
day we see him in his ancient form, as a 
‘gladiator in the arena, or a matador in 
the ring, and it has seemed somewhat 
like ancient times. 

However much I must agree with the 
Senator from Texas in his conclusion 
on the question before us, in agreément 
with the Senator from Ohio, whom the 
Senator from Texas rather unjustly and 
perhaps unkindly dragged in by his heels, 
when it finally appeared the Senator 
from Ohio was going to agree with him, 
I have to express a good deal of appre- 
ciation of and agreement with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska in some of the issues 
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which he framed, as I happen to agree 
with him in most of the matters which 
it seemed to me were in issue, but which 
we cannot resolve by this vote. I have 
been entirely in accord with him on Bret- 
ton Woods, and reciprocal trade, par- 
ticularly the importation of Canadian 
potatoes, which is a very tender subject 
with me. I agreed with him on aviation, 
when we were trying to preserve the 
United States air program in complete 
freedom, as against the program which 
Mr. Acheson has so eloquently and so 
successfully advanced over my futile ob- 
jections thus far. And there are sev- 
eral other matters. If those were the is- 
sues, I should certainly have to support 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

To me the unfortunate aspect of the 
situation is that apparently we should 
try the issue here between Mr. Acheson 
and General MacArthur, both of whom 
are now functioning, Mr. Acheson under 
the temporary appointment, as I under- 
stand, as Under Secretary of State, for 
which he holds a commission, so that he 
is Acting Secretary of State at this time, 
and General MacArthur, who has been 
given the very tremendous responsibility 
of carrying on our affairs in Japan. 

It certainly would be most unfortunate 
if an apparent division should seem to 
lend substance to any suggestion that 
the divisions in council which have been 
the despair of democracy are continuing 
even under our Chief Executive now in 
office, whose entire course in this body 
was dedicated, by his great committee, to 
eliminating suggestions of disagreement 
and friction of this character. 

Mr. President, I am inclined to agree 
with the Senator from Texas that the 
fault was not great in this particular epi- 
sode. I appreciate that it well may be 
that Mr. Acheson said a little something 
that he should not have said; that in a 
way he exhibited his dramatic powers 
and treaded a little on the military side 
when he said what. he did with respect to 
making forecasts. But, on the other 
hand, it was a somewhat minor fault, and 
profoundly as I disagree with some of the 
principles which Mr. Acheson, as Assist- 
ant Secretary, necessarily has presented, 
and undoubtedly will present as Under 
Secretary if his nomination is now con- 
firmed, as I think we all realize it is likely 
to be, that is not the immediate issue. 
The immediate issue is whether or not a 
President of the United States is entitled 
to have in his immediate official family, 
as a Secretary or Under Secretary, in 
that very close relationship, men in whom 
he has confidence and whose character is 
not under serious attack. 

We must assume that the policies are 
determined in the final analysis by the 
Chief Executive, insofar as the executive 
power extends, and certainly all the his- 
tory of our present President during his 
tenure of office with us showed that he 
was dedicated to that very end. 

I have a great deal of sympathy for 
the President in not being able to bring 
his boys entirely under control in this 
unfortunate controversy that has been 
perhaps somewhat magnified. But I 
personally know Mr. Acheson. I have 
had very serious disagreements with him 
in the policies which he has so effectively 
presented dealing with the so-called free- 
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dom of the air. From much of that dis- 
cussion before the Foreign Relations 
Committee and in other forums I have 
accumulated a very considerable respect, 
first, for the brains, second, for the guts, 
and, third, for the energy of this gentle. 
man, and I submit those are qualities that 
we very much need in our State Depart- 
ment at this time. 

So I am quite prepared to accent 
President Truman’s conclusion that Mr. 
Acheson is the one who can most effec- 
tively implement those policies under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Byrnes, and under the final contro! of 
the President of the United States, and 
it is for those reasons that I shall find 
myself obliged to vote contra to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska, al- 
though I sympathize very deeply with 
much of what he has said. I also think 
he has rendered a profound public serv- 
ice by bringing to public knowledge the 
far more complete enunciation of the 
United States policy regarding Japan 
which was issued by the White House on 
Saturday night and which all the people 
of this country are now privileged to 
know. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the debate this afternoon. Recently at 
a meeting of the Fo-eign Relations Com- 
mittee I voted to report favorably the 
nomination of Mr. Acheson to be Under 
Secretary of State. In fact, I think I 
seconded the motion to approve his nom- 
ination. 

I like Mr. Acheson personally. He is 
a man of character and ability. I do 
not agree with him in all the positions 
he has taken, in the past, nor do I expect 
to in the future. On this particular is- 
sue I feel it is unfortunate that the 
Acheson-MacArthur angle has entered 
into the picture. 

First let me say that I think the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. WHERRY] was 
very sincere and very courageous, as he 
always is, in raising this issue. 

This is not a vote of approval or dis- 
approval of General MacArthur, I re- 
gret as much as anyone in this Nation 
the effort which is being made in the 
country today by some people to smear 
General MacArthur. I think General 
MacArthur is a great American. He isa 
great soldier. He is a great leader and 
I believe he is handling the situation in 
the Pacific area in a very admirable way. 
It is very unfortunate that we should 
see headlines such as this: “Boos hint 
Communists plan. MacArthur smear 
campaign.” 

It is very unfortunate to hear speakers 
on the radio attempt to smear Genera! 
MacArthur. It is a sad commentary on 
decency and fairness. It is a reflection 
on those who are doing the smearing. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. In what newspape! 
did that headline appear? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It appeared in the 
Times-Herald of this morning. 

Mr. McMAHON. Oh! [Laughter.] 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. The headline appears 
above a news article from New York City. 
I have a copy of the newspaper in my 
hand, and, if the Senator will yield for 
qa moment longer, I wish to say that the 
article states that the booing took place 
in Madison Square Garden, where 12,000 
Communists and their sympathizers met 
last Tuesday night. At that meeting 
General MacArthur was booed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article inserted in the Recorp at this 
point in the remarks of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Boos Hint COMMUNISTS PLAN MaAcARTHUR 
SMEAR CAMPAIGN—DEMONSTRATION AT NEW 
YorK MEETING SEEN But Start oF SCHEME 
To Dim GENERAL’S STAR 


(By Guy Richards and Russ Symontowne) 


New York, September 23.—A few small 
boos—harbingers of bigger and better boos 
to come—greeted the name of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur at the Madison 
Square Garden meeting of 12,000 Communists 
and their sympathizers last Tuesday night. 

The boos went almost unnoted against the 
background of tumultuous cheering for the 
early overthrow of capitalism and the quick 
rise of the Socialist state, demanded by 
leaders of the newly reorganized party. 


SEEN AS TEST BOOS 


But it is almost certain these were test 
boos, little samples of a wide variety of boos 
and hisses, hoots and jeers soon to come roll- 
ing from the party’s production lines. 

In fact, we were told by Communists off the 
record, and it took little reading between 
the lines of party publications to assure us, 
the great Red propaganda machines are 
ready-greased for a full-scale smear campaign 
against the general who brought an end to 
the world’s greatest war. 


GROUNDWORK DESCRIBED 


Today we will describe how the ground- 
work for this campaign to discredit Mac- 
Arthur has been laid and what the Reds hope 
to gain by it in this country. In another 
article we will attempt to show how this “get 
MacArthur” movement fits into the jig-saw 
picture of Moscow’s plan for world expansion. 

Before he left New York for Chicago, where 
he spoke tonight, William Z. Foster, national 
chairman of the party, gave us a quotation 
which broadly summarizes the party’s new 
hatred of MacArthur. 

“MacArthur’s conduct in Japan,” said Fos- 
ter, “has been such as to require his cor- 
rection by the President and by the State 
Department. His activity on behalf of a 
quisling regime in the Philippines, his meth- 
ods in Japan and Korea, demonstrate that 
he is unfit to carry out the job of crushing 
Japanese fascism and its collaborators. 

“It is no wonder that the reactionary, 
pro-Fascist press in America is grooming him 
for the Presidency in 1948,” 

A careful study of the columns of the 
Daily Worker, the Communist official organ, 
and talks with Communist leaders disclosed 
the party’s alleged grievances against Mac- 
Arthur, 

MAC ARTHUR IS TARGET 


But also it was revealed to us that the 
party is not hankering at this time for an 
out-and-out fight with the Truman admin- 
istration and intends to use MacArthur as 
& convenient target for abuse it might other- 
wise heap upon the President and State 
Department, 

“We may never learn to love Harry Tru- 
man but we may still wish to Support him 
in 1948 against some greater reactionary,” 
oue Communist put it. “For the time being, 
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at least, MacArthur will serve our purpose 
very well.” 

Now, turning to the specific Communist 
case against the general, we found that un- 
til quite recently the party had very little 
against him. 


BLASTS FROM DAILY WORKER 


Quite suddenly the Daily Worker began, 
shortly after VJ-day, to blossom forth with 
headlines, articles, and editorials blasting 
the general. 

“As a reactionary military man he didn’t 
matter so much to us,” said one Communist 
high in the leadership. “But as a reaction- 
ary boss of Japan, playing with its Fascist 
elements, he matters a great deal.” 

The first thing griping the Reis is the 
fact that only American soldiers are occupy- 
ing Japan. 

“Instead of planning a joint occupation 
with our allies, as in Germany, the United 
States is making the job harder and cost- 
lier,” a Worker editorial of last Wednesday 
read. 

WANTED REDS IN JAPAN 


“Of course we wanted Russian soldiers in 
Japan,” a Communist leader told one of us. 
“We wanted the same quick and virtually 
bloodless revolution we had in European 
countries, in Poland, Rumania, and even 
France. We wanted the old Fascist leaders, 
not merely the military but the industrial 
war makers as well, turned out immediately 
and democratic elements installed in their 
places. As it is, every day MacArthur plays 
with these industrialists and politicians they 
entrench themselves and fix fascism’s hold 
more tightly on Japan.” 

So, it is the party line to fix the blame 
upon MacArthur for the over-all occupation 
plan which was surely decided upon by the 
administration in agreement with the other 
Allies. 

In many editorials in the last 2 weeks the 
Worker has harped upon MacArthur’s con- 
tinuance in office of Japanese officials. 

“If we can raise enough heat we might be 
able to force the administration to withdraw 
MacArthur from Japan,” a Communist told 
one of us. “Frankly, we are not very hope- 
ful. But it might be done. He’s been 
spanked several times by the administra- 
tion.” 

A se \es of articles, signed with a nom de 
plume and date lined from the Philippines, 
appeared last week in the Worker, purport- 
ing to show that under MacArthur’s orders 
troops in the Philippines were working with 
Quislings and in some instances actually 
jailing Filipinos who worked in the under- 
ground. 

RED FEAR CITED 


Russia’s mounting fear of American might 
peeps through the lines written by James 8. 
Allen in the Worker, September 16: 

“It is well known,” Allen wrote, “among 
those in close contact with MacArthur, and 
it has also been voiced in the press, that 
the commander views Japan as a base of 
reconnaissance against the Soviet Union.” 

The Daily Worker is seeking hard to make 
it appear that MacArthur is on the defen- 
sive. This is an old and familiar party 
tactic, used often before against its enemies. 
When MacArthur announced that he be- 
lieved only 200,000 troops would be needed 
to occupy Japan, instantly the Worker de- 
clared this was “bait” to make American 
mothers and fathers of soldiers and sailors 
accept his “soft” handling of the Japanese, 

NOT VERY HOPEFUL 

But, while the party feels that abusing 
MacArthur as a “Fascist” is helpful and use- 
ful in restoring it to prewar vigor, one leader 
confided to us it really had little hope of 
altering the course of affairs in Japan. 

“However,” this man said, “we will cer- 
tainly fix his wagon for the Presidency. You 
see, we don’t really think he can be elected 
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President. But you never can tell what will 
happen in politics, and it is a good thing to 
knock him out of the race now.” 

“However,” he continued, “that isn't the 
main idea. Our real fear is that the reac- 
tionary and Fascist politicians and news- 
papers will build him up and then use him 
to force the nomination and election of some 
lesser known Fascist tool. If we can discredit 
him thoroughly now, he will lose his value to 
the American reactionaries long before 1948 
rolls around.” 

It was a little boo for MacArthur at the 
Garden last Tuesday, but that little boo will 
soon become a great big boo, if the Com- 
munists can so contrive it. The party line 
says: “Get MacArthur.” 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
point I wish to make is that if it comes 
down to a question whether or not We in 
America are going to stand behind Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the job he is doing 
over there, then I want to be counted as 
being for General MacArthur and the 
gallant men under him. I think most 
Americans in this country feel as I do 
respecting this. I regret the effort to 
tear him down and to smear him at 
a time such as this, when he is over there 
representing not only America but the 
Allied Powers, and when he is doing an 
excellent job. 

But, Mr. President, I think the Ache- 
son nomination does not involve that 
issue. So I propose to vote for Mr. 
Acheson as I did in the committee. In 
making this explanation, I want it to be 
clear that my vote in no way is a reflec- 
tion on the able Senator from Nebraska 
or on the courageous stand he has taken 
in defense of that great American, Doug- 
las MacArthur. 


MAJ. GEN. LESLIE R. GROVES 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak about another matter for a few 
minutes because I am obliged to take a 
train out of the city in about 40 minutes. 
I do not wish to delay a vote on the 
pending nomination. 

Mr. WHITE rose. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator 
from Maine wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator would be 
so courteous, I should like to make a very 
brief statement respecting the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Acheson, but I shall wait 
until the Senator from Tennessee has 
concluded his remarks, if that is his 
desire. 

Mr. STEWART. It will take me only a 
few minutes. I am pressed for time. 

Mr. President, on September 19 I sub- 
mitted a resolution (S. Res. 175) which 
requests the President of the United 
States to appoint Leslie R. Groves, who is 
now a major general, Army of the United 
States, to be a major general of the line 
in the Regular Army of the United 
States; that is, to give him a permanent 
rank of major general. As the resolu- 
tion provides, this would be done “in 
recognition of his outstanding services 
to the Nation and particularly the plan- 
ning, organization, magnitude of work, 
and risks demanded by his contribution 
in the development of the atomic bomb.” 

As everyone knows, at least a large 
portion, if not the major portion, of the 
work done in the development of this 
bomb was done in the State of Tennes- 
see, at Oak Ridge, where on Saturday 
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of this week, I understand, there is to 
be a celebration, which will be attended 
by Secretary of War Patterson and 
others. 


I call attention to this resolution today 
chiefiy for the purpose of emphasis. In 
doing so, I should like to refer to a num- 
ber of comments from newspapers 
throughout the country. I shall not take 
the time to read them all, but shall ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in full in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

I refer first to an editorial entitled “He 
Deserves Reward,” published in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal of Sunday, 
September 9, 1945. It reads, in part, as 
follows: 


For 3 years the activities of Maj. Gen. 
Leslie R. Groves were cloaked in complete 
anonymity and secrecy. While others, more 
conspicuously placed, were receiving public 
adulation and decorations for military ac- 
complishment, he was quietly plodding along 
in one of the most responsible tasks ever as- 
signed a human being—that of directing the 
atomic bomb project. 


I shall not read all of the editorial, but 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HE DESERVES REWARD 


For 3 years the activities of Maj. Gen. 
Leslie R. Groves were cloaked in complete 
anonymity and secrecy. While others, more 
conspicuously placed, were receiving public 
adulation and decorations for military ac- 
complishment, he was quietly plodding along 
in one of the most responsible tasks ever as- 
signed a human being—that of directing the 
atomic bomb project. 

It was his job to produce what science 
had made possible, and that meant produc- 
tion from the ground up—construction of 
the gigantic Tennessee and Washington 
plants, and development of the testing reser- 
vation in New Mexico. It involved the em- 
ployment of skilled technicians and the train- 
ing of thousands of others and, when the 
time came, direction of productive opera- 
tions and final testing of the weapon. In 
addition there was the over-all responsibility 
of maintaining complete secrecy, one of the 
most difficult of all the many complex phases 
of the undertaking. 

The entire world knows the success of the 
project, although it cannot yet begin to esti- 
mate the effect of release of atomic energy on 
man’s future. Such success is deserving of 
reward by those chiefly responsible for achiev- 
ing it. Civilian honors will, no doubt, be ac- 
corded those scientists who participated. 
Military honors should, of course, go to those 
American Army officers having directive re- 
sponsibility. 

In that connection we can think of no 
better way of rewarding General Groves than 

, to make his current rank permanent, or to 
give him even higher rank and make that 
permanent. His achievement comes easily 
within the classification of superlative, not 
Only as to its effect on the Pacific war, but as 
it relates to the future of peace or war. In 
its way it was as great a victory as any 
achieved under combat leadership. 

His present permanent rank is that of lieu- 
tenant colonel. When the Army is ultimately 
reduced to what is to be its peacetime level, 
high temporary ranks held by many Officers 
will have to be relinquished. It would be a 
great pity if that were to happen to General 
Groves, and we do not believe the people 
would want it to happen. 
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Public attention is currently focused on the 
weapon and the potentialities of its power. 
It will not be amiss for it to be thinking of 
honoring those who produced it. 


Mr. STEWART. Next I refer to an 
article in the September 3 issue of News 
Week, on page 42, under the title “‘Na- 
tional Affairs.” Almost a full page is 
devoted to General Groves. He is re- 
ferred to as the “Atom Man,” and tribute 
is paid him. In this article it is sug- 
gested that recognition be given by the 
President of the United States for his 
services. I read a portion of the article: 


President Truman’s military advisers have 
fixed their general ideas of what this Na- 
tion’s policy on atomic power should be. In 
order to maintain our headstart over other 
nations, they want continued research in and 
production of atomic energy, but for the 
Government’s sole account and under its 
complete control. Only when the danger of 
aggression has been banished would they 
share our advanced discoveries with the 
world at large. 


The article then proceeds to discuss 
General Groves and the work which he 
did at Oak Ridge in Tennessee in con- 
nection with the development of the 
bomb, which, of course, won the war. I 
ask that the article be printed in full in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE AToM MAN 


President Truman's military advisers have 
fixed their general ideas of what this Na- 
tion’s policy on atomic power should b-. 
In order to. maintain our head start over 
other nations, they want continued research 
in and production of atomic energy, but for 
the Government’s sole account and under 
its complete control. Only when the danger 
or aggression has been banished would they 
share our advanced discoveries with the 
world at large. 

The President’s diplomatic advisers believe 
with the military experts that no such shar- 
ing will be warranted in the next few years. 
Assuming then that Mr. Truman recom- 
mends and Congress adopts their policy, the 
military men see a long-time job ahead for 
a mild-mannered colleague, Maj. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves. 


WHAT MAKES KNOW-HOW 


An Army chaplain’s son, Groves, when 
named executive director of the “Manhattan 
District” project in June 1942, already had 
much experience on big Army construction 
jobs, among them the Fort Peck Dam and 
the Pentagon Building. Through them, he 
had developed a prodigious memory, a mas- 
tery of detail, and ability to harmonize con- 
flicts. He had experienced disasters, too. In 
1927, a TNT explosion in a Vermont powder 
plant had killed an Army sergeant standing 
near him, and in 1931, while he was survey- 
ing the route for the proposed second inter- 
oceanic canal across Nicaragua, he survived 
an earthquake, winning the republic’s Medal 
of Merit for relief work. 

Groves’ first task on atomic fission was 
to choose from among the blocks of research 
amassed by mathematicians, physicists, 
nuclear-physicists, and chemists the founda- 
tion stones for the plants on which the late 
President Roosevelt decided to risk $2,000,- 
000,000 so that atomic energy could be re- 
leased in quantities sufficient to win the war. 
Two years at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology before entering West Point, plus 
occasional dabbling im pure science after 
getting his Army commission, enabled Groves 
to talk the scientists’ language. 
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BOSSES WANTED 


Groves’ second task was to contract for 
building and operating the plants, and the 
second enterprise found some big firms re- 
luctant. Du Pont, for example, remember. 
ing its rake-over by the Nye munitions in- 
vestigation a decade ago, came in only after 
Groves explained the urgency of the project 
and then put its management fee at cost 
plus $1 profit. And though some other firms 
sought to profit unreasonably by the speed 
factor, the only irregularity uncovered to 
date has been the short-changing of the Goy- 
ernment by a few contract off-area bus 
drivers at the Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant. They 
have been prosecuted. 

In his third task—enrolling a construc- 
tion force of 100,000 or more and an op- 
erating force of 65,000—Groves made the 
American Federation of Labor joint recruit- 
ing agent with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. To William Green and the chiefs of 
AFL craft unions supplying the needed skills, 
Groves, at a meeting in the fall of 1942, said: 
“Of this project, I can only say that unless 
the Germans edge us out, it will win the war 
and save the lives of labor’s sons. We cayt 
have jurisdictional strikes.” There were 
none. 

FATHER WOULDN'T TELL 

To safeguard the secret, Groves limited his 
social life to the Army and Navy Club, where 
reticence is respected. Sometimes, his 
daughter Gwen joined him on the club's ten- 
nis court. But, until the President an- 
nounced it, neither the 16-year-old subdeb 
nor her mother knew that he was working 
daily with glittering scientist-socialites, 
whom the project had summoned to Wash- 
ington. 

Groves’ promotions—to brigadier general 
when he took the job and to major general 
later—piqued the curiosity of his son Rich- 
ard, who was a student at West Point. Upon 
his graduation last June, the young man 
probed his father; “Dad, the fellows here all 
ask me what my old man has done to rate 
two stars and his own sleeper plane.” Groves 
let him remain perplexed. 

Three times, aides left unlocked at night in 
Groves’ office safe drawers containing proj- 
ect papers. Discovering the third offense 
himself, Groves called the culprit before him, 
exploded with a “Good Heavens,” then asked: 
“Isn't this a bad example for the lower 
ranks?” 

Groves’ own example to his staff—a 12- 
hour workday—has not been altered by 
the Japanese surrender. Should he be de- 
tached from the Manhattan District and 
revert to his permanent rank of lieutenant 
colonel, Groves, just turned 49, has told 
friends he might leave the Army and try 
farming for a while. They think it unlikely 
that he’ll leave. To Secretary of War Stim- 
son’s comment on his service, “truly out- 
standing,” the President is scheduled soon 
to edd another honor—the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 


Mr. STEWART. I refer next to an edi- 
torial in the Washington News of Mon- 
day, September 10, 1945, entitled ‘“Rec- 
ognition, Please.” The editorial reads in 
part, as follows: 


President Roosevelt and Maj. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves would have been forced to justify 
that $2,000,000,000, the work, the time, and 
the material that went into an unsuccessful 
project. And that would have been some- 
thing to explain. After President Roosevelt 
died, the burden fell on General Groves 
alone. You can imagine the constant weight 
of that tremendous secret on him, as he went 
from the Pentagon to his home at 3508 
Thirty-sixth Street NW., each night. 


The editorial states that General 


Groves deserves high recognition for the 
excellent work which he did in this con- 
I ask unanimous consent that 


nection. 
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the editorial be printed in full in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RECOGNITION, PLEASE 

You'll want to follow the picture-story of 
the atom, which we begin today on page 8. 
And as you follow this fascinating story, 
ponder what would have happened to the two 
men chiefly responsible for the $2,000,000,000 
set-up that solved the secret of the atom 
bomb—if that gigantic outlay had flopped. 

President Roosevelt and Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves would have been forced to justify that 
$2,000,000,000, the work, the time, and the 
material that went into an unsuccessful proj- 
ect, And that would have been something to 
explain. After President Roosevelt died, the 
burden fell on General Groves alone. You 
can imagine the constant weight of that tre- 
mendous secret on him, as he went from the 
Pentagon to his home at 3508 Thirty-sixth 
Street NW., each night. 

This Nation can give nothing further to 
the person of President Roosevelt. It can 
and should recognize the achievement of 
General Groves and the highly successful way 
in which he carried out his mission. 

The planning, organization, magnitude of 
work and risks demanded by General Groves’ 
task were no less than those required to 
mount an invasion. Our invasion leaders 
have had well-merited recognition. General 
Groves deserves as much. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
should like to take the time to say a little 
more about General Groves, and express 
™y thoughts alone the lines indicated by 
the editorials and by the resolution which 
I have submitted; but I realized that 
many Senators are now under pressure, 
and that there is some anxiety on the 
part of a few Senators to get away a little 
early this afternoon, For that reason I 
shall not consume any more time discus- 
sing this particular subject. However, I 
should like to say that I am sure the en- 
tire Nation agrees with the editorial 
comment to which I have referred. A 
number of other newspapers have also 
made favorable comments concerning 
General Groves and his excellent work. 
I believe that the entire Nation feels that 


for the President of the United States to” 


bestow upon General Groves the perma- 
nent rank of major general would be a 
fit recognition of this achievement. I be- 
lieve he is entitled to it. I think he is 
entitled to much more than that. Com- 
pared with the accomplishments of the 
man, that is a very small gesture, but at 
least it is in the right direction. 

Mr. President, I should now like to re- 
fer briefly to another matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 


FOOD SHORTAGES—FATS AND OILS 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a report consisting 
of five typewritten pages. I wish to 
have it printed as a part of my remarks. 
I do this in the interest of time. The re- 
port is brief and to the point. It con- 


cerns hearings which were held by the 

so-called Small Business Committee, of 

which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 

Wuerry], the Senator from Montana 

(Mr. Murray], chairman of the full 

committee, and I are members. 
XCI——562 


The 
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hearings were held during the vacation, 
and they. concern food shortages which 
had developed in the country, partic- 
ularly with respect to fats and oils. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Among the most serious food shortages 
which developed in this country as a result 
of the war is that of fats and oils, which 
during recent months became particularly 
acute in the southern cotton producing 
States. 

Due to this condition, Members of the 
House and Senate received numerous com- 
plaints from various sections of the South, 
indicating that agricultural laborers in the 
area were refusing to work, that mines were 
closed down, and that laborers generally were 
dissatisfied as a result of their inability to 
obtain sufficient fats and oils which comprise 
a large part of the normal diet of such work- 
ers. 
Due to the seriousness of the situation, the 
Senate Small Business Committee’s com- 
plaints subcommittee conducted public 
hearings on the matter, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what relief could be offered to 
fats and oil users, particularly in the critical 
southern areas. 

These hearings involved a thorough ex- 
amination of both supply and distribution 
problems and regulations affecting these 
products, which finally resulted in the follow- 
ing relief to the most seriously affected 
areas: 

1, The Department of Agriculture diverted 
12,000,000 pounds of salt meat and fatback 
which had been earmarked for export, to be 
channeled through dealers in the Southern 
States. 

2. Military set-asides of lard were elimi- 
nated in five Southern States, having already 
been reduced in 24. The States in which the 
set-asides were eliminated are (1) Kentucky, 
(2) Tennessee, (3) Arkansas, (4) Texas, and 
(5) Oklahoma. . 

8. Eleven million pounds of oil from the 
producers of shortening and cooking oils in 
consumer-size packages were channeled by 
the Department of Agriculture into 10 key 
Southern States in the Cotton Belt. 

It was testified during the hearings that 
24,000,000 pounds of fats and oils would be 
required to eliminate the critical shortage 
throughout the Southern States for the third 
quarter. It is estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture that the adjustments which 
were made following the committee hearing 
would be more than ample to supply the 
amount of lard, salt meat, and other fats 
and oils needed by the South to assure the 
usually required diets of the workers in that 
area. 

During the hearings witnesses for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Office of 
Price Administration were questioned at 
length concerning the feasibility of reduc- 
ing exports of lard to England and other 
countries. It was pointed out that approxi- 
mately 33,000,000 pounds of lard were sched- 
uled for shipment to our allies during the 
third quarter. The agencies questioned, 
however, were disinclined to eliminate these 
exports in order to solve the domestic situa- 
tion, expressing the belief that other steps 
could be taken to ease the critical shortage. 

It was suggested during the hearings, that 
perhaps a portion of the exports going to 
Great Britain might be “borrowed” during 
the months of August and September in 
order to ease the southern shortage, and later 
repaid during the heavy slaughtering period 
which yiélds large amounts of fats and oils. 
Representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture expressed the belief that it would be 
a mistake to mortgage the future fats and 
oils supply in this manner, and that such 
action might create an extremely critical 
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supply picture at a later time, and expressed 
the belief that a course which they were 
at that time preparing to follow, namely the 
adoption of the three-point relief program, 
would be much more satisfactory as far as 
the domestic fats and oils supply situation 
in the South is concerned. 

It was pointed out that the average an- 
nual consumption of fats and oils per capita, 
all over the United States, is about 48 pounds 
in normal times, but that the average annual 
consumption in the South is much higher, 
running about 100 pounds per person. At 
the time the hearings’ were held, the per 
capita consumption of fats and oils through- 
out the United States had dropped to a 
rate of about 28 pounds a year and no special 
provisions were made for the southern States, 
thus making the problem in that section 
particularly acute. 

However, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Price Administration had 
already requested certain large packers to 
ship additional supplies of fats and oils 
which they were realizing from the reduced 
set-asides in the 24 States into the critical 
southern area in order to alleviate the situa- 
tion. It was felt by these agencies, and 
rightly so, that maintenance of agricultural 
laborers on the job in the South and par- 
ticularly in the cotton belt, was extremely 
important because of the fact that the cotton 
crop itself yields large quantities of cotton- 
seed oil, one of the major United States 
sources of edible oils. 

The Office of Price Administration indi- 
cated that it would continue to maintain 
relatively high point values on fats and oils 
throughout the country as long as the ex- 
treme shortage continues to exist. By this 
means, it was hoped that any additions to 
the civilian fats and oils supply would be 
channeled to the critical Southern States. 
The reasoning behind this procedure is that 
high point values in the North would dis- 
courage the purchase of fats and oils due 
to the preference of persons in this area for 
meats, other than the fat meats included 
within the general term “fats and oils.” 
Thus, by limiting northern purchases, dis- 
tributors of fats and oils would tend to ship 
to southern markets in which fats and oils 
have a high demand and in which persons are 
more inclined to spend their point supplies 
for such products. 

Representatives of the Army and Navy 
testified during the hearing that neither 
branch of the military service had any ex- 
cessive stocks of fats and oils and that their 
purchases were not too large for their re- 
quirements. The Army representative indi- 
cated that this branch of service carries ap- 
proximately 1 month’s supply of fats and oils 
in its inventory, making replacement on a 
varying basis, to correspond to consumption 
both in this country and abroad. The Navy 
representatives testified that about 3 months’ 
stocks have been carried by this branch of 
the service but that at the present time they 
were engaged in reducing to a 2 months’ 
inventory. Thus, adjustments in military 
procurement, according to the witnesses, does 
not offer any solution to the fats and oils 
problem. 

Therefore, the action which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Office of Price 
Administration have already taken seem to 
offer the best solution to the critical situa- 
tion which developed in the cotton States. 

While this action does not alleviate the 
general situation throughout the country, it 
will, in the long run, tend to lessen the gen- 
eral fats and oils shortage as a result of the 
fact that larger amounts of cottonseed oil 
will be realized from the South if workers 
are kept in the fields. Thus, while the only 
long-run answer to the fats and oils short- 
age generally is more production, the steps 
which have been taken to aid the South will 
eventually help in obtaining such production. 
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Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to read a portion of the report: 

Among the most serious food shortages 
which developed in this country as a result 
of the war is that of fats and oils, which dur- 
ing recent months became particularly acute 
in the southern cotton producing States. 

Due to this condition, members of the 
House and Senate received numerous com- 
plaints from various sections of the South, 
indicating that agricultural laborers in the 
area were refusing to work, that mines were 
closed down, and that laborers generally were 
dissatisfied as a restflt of their inability to 
obtain sufficient fats and oils which com- 
prise a large part of the normal diet of such 
worker. 

Due to the seriousness of the situation, the 
&enate Small Business Committee’s Com- 
plaints Subcommittee conducted public hear- 
ing on the matter, for the purpose of as- 
certaining what relief could be offered to fats 
and oils users, particularly in the critical 
southern areas. 

These hearings involved a thorough exami- 
nation of both supply and distribution prob- 
lems and regulations affecting these products, 
which finally resulted in the following relief 
to the most seriously affected areas: 

1. The Department of Agriculture diverted 
12,000,000 pounds of salt meat and fat back 
which had been earmarked for export, to be 
channeled through dealers in the southern 
States. 

2. Military set-asides of lard were elimi- 
nated in 5 Southern States having already 
been reduced in 24. The States in which the 
set-asides were eliminated are (1) Kentucky, 
(2) Tennessee, (3) Arkansas, (4) Texas, and 
(5) Oklahoma. 

3. Eleven million pounds of oil, from the 
producers of shortening and cooking oils in 
consumer-size packages were channeled by 
the State department of agriculture into 10 
key Southern States in the Cotton Belt. 


Let me add that the cooperation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Clinton 
Anderson, has been, in common parlance, 
100 percent. I believe that it was largely 
through his efforts, and those of certain 
officials of the OPA, that we were able 
to obtain quick relief. We have not as 
yet had complete relief. We learned at 
the hearing that fats and oils are con- 
sumed on a larger scale per capita in 
the Southern States than in other por- 
tions of the country. For example, the 
per capita consumption in the South, as 
I recall, is about 100 pounds, whereas in 
the over-all picture for the entire 48 
States it is approximately 48 pounds. 
We do not yet have the relief to which 
we are entitled. I wish to point out that 
we found that a large portion of the fat 
meat, lard, and shortening which should 
have been diverted into the portion of 
our country where the field hands and 
laborers were actually starving to death 
for want of it had been earmarked for 
export. Our information was that it was 
to be sent to the British Isles, where, ac- 
‘cording to our information, there already 
is a larger per capita supply of fats and 
oils than we have in this country. Asa 
matter of fact, I think a great many food- 
stuffs and perhaps other things are in 
shorter supply in this country than in the 
British Isles—a subject which I imagine 
will be discussed pro and con before the 
boys from Britain go back with the 
baskets they brought over here the other 
day. 

I desire to call particular attention to 
the relief which was granted through the 
Department of Agriculure. Let me say 
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further that I wrote a letter to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture requesting that we 
be permitted to have a conference with 
him before any further commitments 
were made in the next quarter for the 
furnishing of certain foodstuffs to Britain 
and others of our alliesin Europe. In the 
letter I also requested that a complete 
survey of the situation be made, that we 
be advised about it, and that the interests 
of our own people at home be given full 
protection—a thing which I feel sure the 
Secretary will do, of course. Asa matter 
of fact, he agreed to have the confer- 
ence; and I am sure he will have and 
does have the protection, welfare, and in- 
terests of the American people at heart. 
But, Mr. President, we sre not in a posi- 
tion to be prodigal with our supply of 
fats, oils, and certain other foodstuffs. 
We have permitted certain sections of the 
country really to suffer on account of the 
lack of them. It is with that situation in 
mind that the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee will, with- 
in the next week or two, I imagine, hold 
further hearings on the same subject. 
That is all I wish to say on the matter, 
Mr. Presiden’. 


NOMINATION OF DEAN G. ACHESON TO BE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Dean G. Acheson to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the situation relative to 
Dean Acheson and Generai MacArthur 
has been discussed so thoroughly, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very brief 
statement I have prepared be printed in 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


SENATOR WILEY UkKGES GENERAL MAC ARTHUR AS 
SECRETARY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I shall vote to confirm the nomination of 
Dean Acheson as Secretary of State. I should, 
however, like to make clear my position with 
regard to the matter which has arisen in 
connection with him and with General Mac- 
Arthur. I should like, moreover, to present 
my thought with regard to General Mac- 
Arthur’s future role in the service of the 
American people. 

I do not believe that there is any vital 
difference or cohflict between the State De- 
partment and General MacArthur. 

A. General MacArthur, acting as supreme 
commander of the United Nations, did right 
in releasing his statement to the press to 
the effect that by next July only 200,000 men 
would be required in our occupation forces 
in Japan and Korea unless unforeseen fac- 
tors arise. 

General MacArthur is in the field. He 
knows the situation in Japan; he knows the 
Japanese people; he knows the East, its phi- 
losophy, its mental processes, its way of life. 
As a matter of necessity (as over-all com- 
mander) his discretion is unlimited, and he 
has exercised that discretion to the.complete 
satisfaction of the American people. No one 
would think of curtailing his freedom in the 
issuance of statements to the press. 

By comparing the White House directive of 
August 29 on far eastern policy with Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s actions, we can see how 
closely and faithfully the general has carried 
out his orders. 

General MacArthur is a soldier fulfilling 
his duty. That duty entails a knowledge, as 
we have said, of the oriental mind (which 
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the general knows far better than we here 
at home). He made his statement possibly 
partly for oriental consumption for reasons 
which to him were adequate. 

B. Dean Acheson was right in asserting 
the primacy of civilian over military author. 
ity in our Republic as the determinant of 
policy. 

It is, however, to be sincerely regrcited 
that his statement was so worded as to in- 
volve any disparagement of General Mac- 
Arthur’s purpose and discretion or as to per- 
mit of any such interpretation. I can cer. 
tainly understand the feelings of those of 
my colleagues who hastened immediately to 
prevent what they considered a slur against 
General MacArthur’s honor. 

To my knowledge there has been no dis- 
pute as tg Dean Acheson’s qualifications 
other than his remark with regard to Gen- 
eral MacArthur. I shall, therefore, vote for 
the confirmation of his nomination 

C. Following Dean Acheson’s statement. 
General MacArthur, in an interview, stated 
that his current assignment would be his 
last in public service. 

General MacArthur has lived a strenuous 
life in the service of the Republic. He has 
served with unselfish devotion and with un- 
paralleled excellence in countless fields and 
on countless fronts. He has already writ- 
ten such chapters of valor that he will live 
in our history as long as America lives. No 
American would deny him a well-deserved 
rest. 

But for all his honors and for all his labors, 
it is not for General MacArthur to say 
whether this will be his last assignment in 
the public service. It is up to the American 
people to make this decision. 

In my humble opinion, the American peo- 
ple will refuse to consider his current as- 
signment as his last assignment on behalf 
of our Nation. In my opinion, as soon as 
the minimum needs for security of the 
United Nations are met through Japan’s de- 
militarization, the American people will de- 
mand that General MacArthur be recalled 
for further duty in the land of his devoted 
countrymen, a land which he has not seen 
for so many years. 

I believe that as soon as a single Cabinet 
Department of National Defense is set up, 
the ideal military man to fill that position 
would be Douglas MacArthur. 

In any case, General MacArthur should 
immediately be brought home following the 
fulfillment of the minimum requirements 
for Japan’s demilitarization. 

Once Douglas MacArthur said prophetically 
and determinedly, “I will come back.” Now 
I believe that the American people say, “You 
will come back—to continued service in the 
land you have served so well and so long.” 

Let us not, in any event, make a mountain 
out of this relative molehill in Asia, when the 
true mountain of crisis lies now in Europe. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp, at this point, 
an editorial published in the Wanderer, 
a weekly Catholic newspaper published 
in St. Paul, Minn. The editorial is en- 
titled “General MacArthur: Guest Edi- 
tor.” As a preliminary to the editorial, 
there are some remarks about General 
MacArthur. Following that is printed a 
copy of the address General MacArthur 
made at the time when the surrender 
document was signed by the Japanese. 
It seems to me that when diplomats are 
fighting over the bleeding corpse of 4 
wounded world, quarreling like wolves 
over the body of a bleeding sheep, the 
sentiments expressed by General Mac- 
Arthur should be considered. I think his 
words will go down in history as on a par 
with Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. He 
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manifests an understanding of spiritual 
values much neglected these days. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL MAC ARTHUR: GUEST EDITOR 


We take great pleasure in turning over 
this editorial column today to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, soldier and Christian gentleman. 
What he says was not written at the behest 
of the Wanderer, but every word is well 
worth repeating in the columns of a Catholic 
publication that has tried, in season and 
out of season, to uphold the idea that wars 
have never, by themselves, solved world prob- 
lems and that genuine peace is the product 
not of military victory but of religious and 
moral regeneration. Or, as the motto of 
Pope Pius XII declares: “Peace is the work 
of justice.” 

The fact that General MacArthur gave 
voice to such sentiments at the moment of 
the Japanese surrender, moreover, lends 
added significance to his words and justifies 
the hope that they will ultimately prevail 
over the preachments of hatred and vin- 
dictiveness and national pride currently 
propagated by irresponsible elements. 

Addressing the Allied and Japanese dele- 
gates assembled for the Japan surrender cere- 
mony aboard the U. S. S. Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay, MacArthur declared: 

“We are gathered here, representatives of 
the major warring powers, to conclude a 
solemn agreement whereby peace may be 
restored. The issues, involving divergent 
ideals and ideologists, have been determined 
on the battle fields of the world and hence 
are not for our discussion or debate. Nor is 
it for us here to meet, representing as we do 
a majority of the peoples of the earth, in a 
spirit of distrust, malice, or hatred. But 
rather it is for us, both victors and van- 
quished, to rise to that higher dignity which 
alone benefits the sacred purposes we are 
about to serve, committing all of our peoples 
unreservedly to faithful compliance with the 
undertakings they are here formally to as- 
sume. 

“It is my earnest hope and indeed the hope 
of all mankind that from this solemn oc- 
casion a better world shall emerge out of the 
blood and carnage of the past—a world 
founded upon faith and understanding, a 
world dedicated to the dignity of man and 
the fulfillment of his most cherished wish for 
freedom, tolerance, and justice. * * *” 

And after the representatives of Japan and 
of the nine Allied Powers present had signed 
the surrender agreement, MacArthur closed 
the ceremony with these words: 

“Let us pray that peace be now restored to 
the world, and that God will preserve it al- 
ways,” 

In full accord with the Christian chivalry 
revealed in MacArthur's attitude during the 
formal ceremonies was the address he de- 
livered immediately afterward, from which 
we quote the following significant para- 
graphs: 

“Today the guns are silent. A great 
tragedy has ended. A great victory has been 
won. The skies no longer rain death—the 
Seas bear only commerce—men everywhere 
walk upright in the sunlight. The entire 
world is quietly at peace. The holy mission 
has been completed and in reporting this to 
you, the people, I speak for the thousands 
of silent lips, forever stilled among the 
jungles and the beaches and in the deep 
Waters of the Pacific which marked the way. 
I speak for the unnamed brave millions 
homeward-bound to take up the challenge 
of that future which they did so much to 
salvage from the brink of disaster. 

“We have known the hitterness of defeat 
and the exultation of triumph, and from both 
we have learned there can be no turning 
back. We must go forward to preserve in 
peace what we won in war. 
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“A new era is upon us. Even the lesson 
of victory itself brings with it profound con- 
cern, both for our future security and the sur- 
vival of civilization. The destructiveness of 
the war potential, through progressive-ad- 
vances in scientific discovery, has in fact now 
reached a point which revises the traditional 
concept of war. 

“Men since the beginning of time have 
sought peace. Various methods through the 
ages have attempted to devise an interna- 
tional process to prevent or settle disputes 
between nations. From the very start, 
workable methods were found insofar as in- 
dividual citizens were concerned but the me- 
chanics of an instrumentality of larger inter- 
national scope have never been successful. 
Military alliance, balances of power, leagues 
of nations all in turn failed, leaving the only_ 
path to be by way of the crucible of war. 
The utter destructiveness of war now blots 
out this alternative 

“We have had our last chance. If we do not 
now devise some greater and more equitable 
system Armageddon will be at our door. The 
problem basically is theological and involves 
a spiritual recrudescence and improvement 
of human character that will synchronize 
with our almost matchless advance in science, 
art, literature, and all material and cultural 
developments of the past 2,000 years. It must 
be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

Thank you, General MacArthur. What you 
say has been frequently reiterated by 
thoughtful Catholic publicists in this coun- 
try and elsewhere. For that they were scoffed 
at and denounced as theorists who ignored 
the cold realities of international affairs. 
That a realist of your stature, who surely 
cannot be accused of any bias in favor of our 
late enemies, has seen fit to voice a warning 
against reliance on power and might alone, 
pleading instead for a return to God and 
moral law, augurs well for the peace of which 
this Nation is at this moment the foremost 
custodian. 


Mr. AIK™N. Mr. President, I am sorry 
this debate has arisen concerning two of 
our most efficient public servants. I do 
not intend to take part in the debate, 
but I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
short editorial which appeared in the 
Barre (Vt.) Daily Times of September 
22,1945. I think the editorial adequately 
expresses the opinions of a great many 
of the people of this country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Dean Acheson has had a long and distin- 
guished career in public service, and there 
is no legitimate reason why his nomination 
as Under Secretary of State should not be 
immediately approved by the Senate. It is 
true that he may have disagreed with Gen- 
eral MacArthur on the question of the num- 
ber of men needed to occupy Japan, but he 
did not, as charged, insult or blight the 
name of the general, for whom we have 
the utmost respect and affection. It was 
an honest ‘difference of opinion and should 
be treated as such. Acheson is rightly de- 
serving of the promotion to the office to 
which he has been named by President 
Truman. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] to recommit the pending nom- 
ination. to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been demanded and or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the negative). I have a pair with the 
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Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. I 
understand that if he were present and 
voting he would vote as I have voted. 
Therefore, I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Missisippi [Mr. EastLanp] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BAnxK- 
HEAD], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kiicore], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [{Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Russet], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaALsH] are detained on public business. 

The Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry and Mr. GREEN) are detained in a 
conference with the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Prp- 
PER] and the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Tuomas] are absent on officic! business. 

Iam advised that if present and voting, 
all the Senators whose absences I have 
announced would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Montana ([Mr. 
WHEELER] is detained on official business, 

Mr. WHITE. Iannounce the unavoid- 
able absence on official business of the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]. On this question if he were 
present and voting he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin] and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Tuomas] are absent because of 
illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—12 
Brooks Moore Shipstead 
Butler Reed Wherry 
Capehart Revercomb Wilson 
Capper Robertson Young 
NAYS—66 
Alken Guffey Millikin 
Andrews Gurney Mitchell 
Bailey Hart Morse 
Ball Hatch Murdock 
Barkley Hawkes Murray 
Bilbo Hayden Myers 
Brewster Hickenlooper O’Daniel 
Bridges Hill Overton 
Briggs Hoey Radcliffe 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Burton Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Carville La Follette Stewart 
Chandler Langer Taft 
Chavez Lucas Taylor 
Connally McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McClellan Tunnell 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Downey McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender McMahon Wagner 
Ferguson Magnuson White 
Pulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Mead Willis 
NOT VOTING—18 
Austin Glass Russell 
Bankhead Green Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfield Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Knowland Tobey 
Eastland O’Mahoney Walsh 
Gerry Pepper Wheeler 
So Mr. WHERRyY’s motion to recommit 
was rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to this nomination? 

Mr. Lucas, Mr. Batt, and other Sen- 
ators asked for the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays are ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WHITE (when Mr. KNOWLAND’s 
mame was called). I again announce 
the necessary absence on official busi- 
ness of the ‘unior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNow.tanp]. If he were 
present he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. Iam advised that if present he 
would vote as I have voted, and I there- 
fore allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gurrey] is absent on of- 
cial business in one of the Government 
deyartments. I am advised that if pres- 
ent and voting he would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp] and the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Gass] are 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BaNKHEAD], the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Kitcore], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussELL], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WALSH] are detained on public business. 

The Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry and Mr. GREEN] are detained in a 
conference with the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEep- 
PER], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Taytor], and the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. THomas] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, all the Senators whose absences I 
have announced would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER | is detained on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AustTIN] and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. ToBey] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
{[Mr. THomas] are absent because of 
illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—69 
Aiken George Morse 
Andrews Gurney Murdock 
Bailey Hart Murray 
Ball Hatch Myers 
Barkley Hawkes O’Daniel 
Bilbo Hayden Overton 
Bridges Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Briggs Hill Revercomb 
Brooks Hoey Robertson 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Burton Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Capehart La Follette Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taft 
Carville McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wagner 
Donnell Magnuson White 
Downey Maybank Wiley 
Ellender Mead Willis 
Ferguson Mitchell Wilson 
Fulbright Moore Young 
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NAYS—1 
Wherry 
NOT VOTING—26 
Austin Green Russell 
Bankhead Guffey Shipstead 
Brewster Kilgore Taylor 
Bushfield Knowland Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Langer Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Millikin Tobey 
Eastland O'Mahoney Walsh 
Gerry Pepper Wheeler 
Glass Reed 


So the nomination of Dean G. Acheson 
to be Under Secretary of State was con- 
firmed. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to state the other nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frank McCarthy to be Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maxwell M. Hamilton to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Finland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Bennett Champ Clark to be asso- 
ciate justice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Wilbur K. Miller to be associate 
justice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of E. Barrett Prettyman to be asso- 
ciate justice. 

The PRESIDENT rro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alexander Holtzoff to be asso- 
ciate justice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John A. Carver to be United 
States attorney for the district of Idaho. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Whitfield Y. Mauzy to be United 
States attorney for the northern district 
of Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Granville T, Norris to be United 
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States marshal for the eastern district of 
Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dave E. Hilles to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Okla- 
homa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Gilchrist Baker Stockton, 
to be rear admiral in the Naval Reserve. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out to the Senate that 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
Senate has more or less temporarily 
adopted a policy of holding up nomina- 
tions for temporary promotions to the 
higher echelons of the Navy. In the case 
of Captain Stockton, because of the pe- 
culiar type of job this reserve officer was 
to handle in the Philippines, we deviated 
from our policy. 

I know that the Senate will be pleased 
to hear that, now that the war is over, in 
view of the fact that we are trying to 
demobilize the Navy, as well as the Army, 
we are attempting to have the Navy De- 
partment in every case justify any tem- 
porary promotion from now on in the 
higher echelons. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. That com- 
pletes the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, with- 
out intending to have the bill taken up 
today, but merely in order to make it the 
unfinished business so that it can be 
taken up for consideration tomorrow, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider Senate bill 380, Calendar No. 582, 
the so-called full-employment bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LecIsLative Cierk. A bill (S. 
380) to establish a national policy and 
program for assuring continuing full em- 
ployment in a free competitive economy, 
through the concerted efforts of indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, State and local 
governments, and the Federa] Govern- 
ment. 


The 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to our proceeding im- 
mediately with the bill, except that 
occurs to me that a bill 
reported regarding 
could probably pass t 
minutes. Until that is done, the entire 
draft problem will remain complicated. 

Mr. B . lLappreciate the im- 
portance of that bill, and if it could be 
considered without long debate, I should 
be in favor of laying aside temporarily 
the full-employment bill. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs 
is not at the moment in the Chamber, 
and I do not like to do anything about 
the bill until heis present. If my motion 
shall be agreed to, and we can reasonably 
hope to dispose of the bill referred to 
by the Senator from Michigan after brief 
discussion tomorrow, or at any other 
time, by laying aside the full-employ- 
ment bill, I shall be agreeable to that 
program. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the 
Senator for his statement. It seems to 
me that in view of the turmoil of public 
opinion, both in and out of Congress, 
with respect to enlistments, the quicker 
we can undertake this experiment the 
sooner we can know whether or not it 
will be necessary to proceed with the 
draft. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate we can- 
not know what further legislation will 
be necessary until we know the degree of 
success the voluntary system may attain, 
and 't is important to dispose of the mat- 
ter at the earliest possible date. I shall 
cooperate to that end. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In addition to 
that is the fact that the full-employment 
bill cannot even pretend to take effect 
for 3 or 4 months, and after that will 
not really become effective for 6 months, 
so that I think we might spare an hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All that is cumula- 
tive argument in favor of disposing of 
the other matter as quickly as possible. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
wish wholeheartedly to join the senior 
Senator from Michigan in urging early 
consideration of the bill which has just 
been reported by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs permitting volunteering in 
the Army and Navy. I hope the major- 
ity leader will, during the course of the 
consideration of the full-employment bill. 
find time to have the bill dealing with 
volunteering in the services taken up and 
disposed of. I realize it cannot be taken 
up today, because it was reported to- 
day by the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, but I point out that 
the bill has been passed by the House of 
Representatives and is ready and ripe for 
consideration tomorrow by this body. 
I wish to urge earnestly that the bill 
dealing wih volunteers be taken up at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. BarKLry] to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the Senate 
bill 380. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
380), to establish a national policy and 
program for assuring continuing full em- 
ployment in a free competitive economy, 
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through the concerted efforts of industry, 
agriculture, labor, State and local gov- 
ernments, and the Federal Government, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 


SHORT TITLE 


Szcrion 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Pull Employment Act of 1945.” 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 
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whether for public works, for public services, 
for assistance to business, agriculture, home 
owners, veterans, or consumers, or for other 
purposes, shall be designed to contribute to 
the national wealth and well-being and to 
stimulate increased employment opportuni- 
ties by private enterprises. Any such Fed- 
eral investment and expenditure calling for 
the construction of public works by the Fed- 
eral Government shall provide for the per- 
formance of the necessary construction work 
by private enterprises under contract, except 
where the peformance of such work by some 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the responsibility of the “Other method is necessary by reason of spe- 


Federal Government to foster free competi- 
tive private enterprise and the investment of 
private capital. 


cial circumstances or is authorized by other 
provisions of law; and all such work shall be 
performed in accordance with all applicable 


(b) All Americans able to work and desir-\” laws, including laws relating to labor stand- 


ing to work are entited to an opportunity 
for useful, remunerative, regular, and full- 
time employment. 

(c) In order to assure the free exercise of 
the rights to an opportunity for employment 
set forth above and in order to (1) foster 
free competitive private enterprise and the 
investment of private capital; (2) promote 
the general health and welfare of the Na- 
tion; (3) foster the American home and 
American education as the foundation of 
the American way of life; (4) raise the stand- 
ard of living of the American people; (5) pro- 
vide adequate employment opportunities for 
returning veterans; (6) develop trade and 
commerce among the several States and 
with foreign nations; (7) maintain expand- 
ing markets for agricultural products and 
assure expanding income for agricultural 
enterprises; (8) contribute to the economic 
development of underdeveloped areas of the 
country; (9) encourage and strengthen com- 
petitive small business enterprises; (10) 
strengthen the national defense and secu- 
rity; and (11) contribute to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of lasting peace 
among nations, the Federal Government has 
the responsibility to assure continuing full 
employment, that is, the existence at all 
times of sufficient employment opportunities 
for all Americans able to work and desiring 
to work. 

(ad) To that end the Federal Government 
shall, in cooperation with industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, State and local governments, 
and others, develop and pursue a consistent 
and carefully planned economic program 
with respect to, but not limited to, taxa- 
tion; banking, credit, and currency; monop- 
oly and monopolistic practices; wages, hours, 
and working conditions; foreign trade and 
investment; agriculture; education;, hous- 
ing; social security; natural resources; the 
provision of public services, works, and re- 
search; and other revenue, investment, ex- 
penditure, service, or regulatory activities of 
the Federal Government. Such program 
shall, among other things— 

(1) stimulate, encourage, and assist pri- 
vate enterprises to provide, through an ex- 
panding production and distribution of 
goods and services, the largest feasible vol- 
ume of employment opportunities; 

(2) stimulate, encourage, and assist State 
and local governments, through the exercise 
of their ive functions, to make their 
most effective contribution to assuring con- 
tinuing full employment; 

(3) provide for an income for the aged 
sufficient to enable them to maintain a de- 
cent ‘and healthful standard of ‘living, and 
promote the retirement from the labor force 
of the older citizens; and 

(4) to the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be assured, pro- 
vide such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed, in addition to 
the investment and expenditure by private 
enterprises, consumers, and State and local 
governments, to assure continuing full em- 
ployment. Such Federal investment and ex- 
penditure, whether direct or indirect, or 


ards. 

(e) It is the policy of the United States 
to discharge the responsibilities herein set 
forth in such a manner as will contribute 
to an expanding exchange of goods and serv- 
ices among nations and without resort to 
measures or programs that would contribute 
to economic warfare among nations. 


THE NATIONAL PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
BUDGET 


Sec. 3. (a) The President shall transmit to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session the National Production and Employ- 
ment Budget (hereinafter referred to as the 
“National Budget’), which shall set forth— 

(1) for the ensuing fiscal year and such 
longer period as the President may deem ap- 
propriate, an estimate of the number of 
employment opportunities needed for full 
employment, the production of goods and 
services at full employment, and the volume 
of investment and expenditure needed for 
the purchase of such goods and services; 

(2) current and foreseeable trends in the 
number of employment opportunities, the 
production of goods and services, and the 
volume of investment and expenditure for 
the purchase of goods and services, not tak- 
ing into account the effects of the general 
program provided for in paragraph (3) here- 
of; and 

(3) a general program, pursuant to section 
2, for assuring continuing full employment, 
together with such recommendations for 
legislation as he may deem necessary or de- 
sirable. Such program shall include what- 
ever measures he may deem necessary to pre- 
vent inflationary or deflationary dislocations 
or monopolistic practices from interfering 
with the assurance of continuing full em- 
ployment. 

(b) The National Budget shall include a 
review of the economic program of the Fed- 
eral Government during the preceding year 
and a report on its effect upon the amount 
of the national income and upon the dis- 
tribution of the national income among agri- 
culture, industry, labor, and others. 

(c) The President shall transmit quar- 
terly to Congress a report on economic devel- 
opments, together with such modifications 
in the National Budget and such legislative 
recommendations as he may deem neces- 
sary or desirable. 

(ad) When the National Budget and the 
quarterly reports thereon are transmitted 
to the Congress, they shall be referred to the 
Joint Committee on the National. Budget 
hereinafter established. 


PREPARATION OF NATIONAL BUDGET 


Szc. 4. (a) The National Budget shall be 
prepared under the general direction and 
supervision of the President, and in con- 
sultation with heads of departments and 
establishments. 

(b) The President shall consult with in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, consumers, State 
and local governments, and others, with re- 
gard to the preparation of the National 
Budget, and for this purpose shall establish 
such advisory boards, committees, or com- 
missions as he may deem desirable. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a 
Joint Committee on the National Budget, to 
be composed of 15 Members of the Senate, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate; and 15 Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The party representation of the Joint Com- 
mittee shall as nearly as may be feasible re- 
fiect the relative membership of the major- 
ity and minority parties in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

(b) It shall be the function of the Joint 
Committee— 

(1) to make a continuing study of mat- 
ters relating to the National Budget and 
to consult with the President with respect 
thereto; 

(2) to make a study of the National Budget 
transmitted to Congress by the President in 
accordance with section 3 of this Act; and 

(3) as a guide to the several committees 
of Congress dealing with legislation relating 
to the National Budget, not later than April 
1 of each year (A) to file a report with the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
containing its findings and recommenda- 
tions with respect to each of the main rec- 
ommendations made by the President in 
the National Budget, and (B) to prepare 
and report a joint resolution setting forth 
for the ensuing fiscal year its summary rec- 
ommendations concerning the National 
Budget. 

(c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Joint Committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The committee 
shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members. 

(d) The Joint Committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and bind- 
ing, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not 
be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclu- 
sive, of the Revised Statutes shall apply in 
case of any failure of any witness to com- 
ply with any subpena, or to testify when 
summoned, under authority of this section. 

(e) The Joint Committee is empowered 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable, but the compensation 
so fixed shall not exceed the compensation 
prescribed under the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, for comparable duties. 
The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and establishments. 

(f) The expenses of the Joint Committee 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives upon vouchers signed by the chairman 
or vice chairman. 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained herein shall be 
construed as directing or authorizing— 

(a) the operation of plants, factories, or 
other productive facilities by the Federal 
Government; 

(b) the use of compulsory measures of any 
type whatsoever in determining the alloca- 
tion or distribution of manpower; 

(c) any change in the existing procedures 
on appropriations; or 

(dad) the carrying out of, or any appropria- 
tion for any program set forth in the National 
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Budget, unless such program shall have been 

authorized by provisions of law other than 

this act. 

AUTHORIZATION TO FILE MINORITY 
VIEWS AND TO PRINT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask unanimous consent 
that permission be granted for the filing 
of minority views during the recess of the 
Senate and that various amendments 
which are to be proposed to the bill may 
be submitted and printed during the 
recess, so they may be available by 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Sena- 
tor asked and secured such consent last 
Thursday. 

Mr. TAFT. Consent was secured dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate. I have 
now renewed the request to apply to the 
present recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 


With- 


September 25, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 
NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate September 24 (legislative day of 
September 10), 1945: 

THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

William C. Mathes, of California, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of California, vice Ralph E. Jenney, 
deceased. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 24 (legislative day 
of September 10), 1945: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Dean G. Acheson to be Under Secretary of 
State. 

Frank McCarthy to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 


; FOREIGN SERVICE 

Maxwell M. Hamilton to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Finland. 


UNITED STATES CourT oF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TO BE ASSOCIATE JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES 
COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 
Bennett Champ Clark 
Wilbur K. Miller 
E. Barrett Prettyman 
District CourT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Alexander Holtzoff to be associate justice 
of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
John A. Carver te be United States attor- 
ney for the district of Idaho. 
Whitfield Y. Mauzy to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of Okla- 
homa. 
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UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Granville T. Norris to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Oklahoma, 
Dave E. Hilles to be United States marshal 
for the western district of Oklahoma, 
IN THE Navy 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVAL RESERVE FoR 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
Capt. Gilchrist Bates Stockton to be a rear 
admiral in the Naval Reserve, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as naval 
aide and liaison officer to the United States 
High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands, 
to rank from the date of confirmation by the 
Senate. 
POSTMASTERS 
IOWA 
Gussie M. Jarvis, Bradgate. 
John J. Franta, Gilbertville. 
Henry A, Nemmers, Lamotte. 
Perry M. Dougherty, Legrand. 
Oley C. Hanson, Otho. 
Edward Moroney, Swaledale. 
OREGON 
Glenwood Pounds, Adrian. 
Marie W. Havill, Beavercreek, 
Darrell L. Howser, Burns. 
Leola L. Stoddard, Butte Falls. 
Robert G. Henderson, Chemawa. 
Sadie E. Wadsworth, Delake. 
Arthur Roy Kerr, Depoe Bay. 
Clara D. Neal, Sublimity. 
Irwin H. Howe, Trail. 
William H. LohKamp, Wecoma, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
William F. McLellan, Hamer. 
James C. Norton, Little Rock. 
Mary Lucile Turner, Moore. 
Wiley G. Griste, Sr., Ocean Drive, 
Vera 8S. Buie, Patrick. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKFR, PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication: 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1945. 
I hereby designate the Honorable JoHNn W. 
McCorMack to act as Speaker fro tempore 
today. 
Sam RAYBURN. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord God, we praise Thee for 
Thy wonderful story of deathless love. 
Thou who art the creator of every good 
thing, lay Thine hand upon us and bless 
us. We do not present our supplication 
before Thee for our righteousness, but 
for Thy great mercies. O Lord, hear; O 
Lord, forgive; grant that we may hate 
the evil and love the good and establish 
justice in Thy name—what a privilege! 
what an opportunity! what a duty! Let 
none dare pass them by. 

We pray that the living members of all 
great faiths may move forward as 4 
united army, establishing righteousness 
as sons and daughters of the one God and 
Father of us all. Forbid that our coun- 
try should regard any substitute for 
that spiritual relation of the human soul 
whose builder and maker is God. In this 
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hour, as we relax warfare against the 
common enemy, facing the great prob- 
lems of materialism, stir up the wills of 
Thy faithful people and grant that the 
spiritual hunger which confronts the 
world today may enrich all altars and 
bring all Thy children into a fuller un- 
derstanding of the Divine One whom 
we worship. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, September 20, 1945, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 3686. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and the 
registers of the land offices in Alaska to per- 
form functions under the Alaska real prop- 
erty ownership declaration law; and 

H. R. 3974. An act to provide for termina- 
tion of daylight saving time. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 1274. An act to amend the War Mobili- 
gation and Reconversion Act of 1944 to pro- 
vide for an orderly transition from a war to 
a peacetime economy through supplementa- 
tion of unemployment compensation payable 
under State laws, and for other purposes. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communications 
which were read: 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1945. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Sincerely, 
T. Mrtier Hanop, 
Member of Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1945. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mg. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Sincerely, 
T. Mrtier Hanp, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignations will be ac- 
cepted, 

There was no objection. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
356) , as follows: 


Resolved, That T. Mmier Hanp, of New 
Jersey, be, and he is hereby, elected to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ts a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
a e, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
last I had a special order to address the 
House for 20 minutes on the future of 
UNRRA. There was no meeting of the 
House on Friday, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that on today, after 
the regular order of business and other 
special orders, I may address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial. 


NUMBER OF PLANES DECLARED SURPLUS 
BY WAR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res, 
351), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War is 
hereby directed to inform the United States 
House of Representatives the number of 
planes suitable for conversion to troop car- 
riers that have been declared surplus by the 
War Department and sold to air-line com- 
panies within the past 6 months. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee report 
may also be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman tell us who introduced 
this resolution? 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Price}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee report 
(H. Res. 351, Rept. No. 1006), as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs to whom 
was referred the resolution (H. Res. 351) re- 
questing certain information from the Sec- 
retary of War, with respect to the number 
of planes suitable for conversion to troop 
carriers that have been declared surplus by 
the War Department and sold to airplane 
companies within the last 6 months, having 
considered the same, submit the following 
repc*t thereon, with the recommendation 
that it do not pass. 

Your committee, having had under con- 
sideration House Resolution 351 (a privileged 
resolution), recommend to the House that 
the resolution be laid upor the table. 

The Secretary of War, the commanding 
general, Army Service Forces, and the deputy 
commanding general, Army Air Forces, ap- 
peared before the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee in an open hearing, held on September 
18 and 19, 1945, and discussed in detail the 
War Department's plans for material de- 
mobilization. The deputy commanding 
general, Army Air Forces, furnished the com- 
mittee full information on the subject of 
the resolution under consideration. This 
information is contained in records of the 
committee and is available for consideration 
and study by all Members of the House of 
Representatives. 
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Under the circumstances, no purpose 
would be by passage of the 
resolution under consideration. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move th 
resolution be laid on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 


BIG-INCH PIPE LINE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a couple of days ago I addressed 
the House on the subject of the problem 
of the Big-Inch pipe line and expressed 
my deep concern over the apparent un- 
due haste with which it had been an- 
nounced that the line is to be taken 
out of use. I am glad to report to the 
House now that it has been reported to 
me by the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration that the RFC directive on shut- 
ting this line down, flushing it with water, 
and preparing to take it out of use is 
going to be held in abeyance until there 
is time for thorough investigation as to 
what is actually the best disposition of 
the Big-Inch line. Furthermore, I want 
to call attention to the fact that one of 
the engineers’ reports which certainly 
should receive earnest consideration in 
this connection shows that the transpor- 
tation of oil by means of this line, at 
least from east Texas to other points, 
would be just as cheap as other methods 
of transportation. It is my earnest hope 
that this will be thoroughly considered 
before such a tremendous investment of 
the people’s money as has gone into this 
line will be allowed to be either wasted 
or to fall into monopolistic control. 
Clearly there are many interests that 
would like nothing better than to see the 
line abandoned and allowed to rust 
away. But from the viewpoint of the 
people’s interest the right solution is for 
it to be operated as a common carrier to 
which all producers and consumers, 
large and small, would have access on 
exactly equal terms. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments may sit tomorrow afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that on tomorrow, as 
well as Wednesday of this week, at the 
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conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, as well 
as Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances: to include in 
one a letter he received from a group 
of servicemen in his State on the subject 
of demobilization and proper insignia, 
and in the other a poem. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
discharges of soldiers. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extenc his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a resolution, 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instauces and include in 
each editorials. 


POSTWAR POLICIES 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, so long as 
the war against our common enemies 
went forward, there were those who very 
forcefully contended that we should 
make no request of our allies that they 
should make concessions for our good. 
Even then there were others, of whom 
I was one, who felt that while we should 
freely sacrifice to help our allies make 
common cause against our enemies, that 
it was not unreasonable to ask that they 
in turn be willing to make some sacrifices 
to aid us. The first school of thought 
largely prevailed. 

The fighting has come to an end. 
Other nations have not hesitated to ex- 
press their wishes or to call on us for 
further sacrifices. The last clear oppor- 
tunity to work out some mutually ad- 
vantageous arrangement in regard to 
credit for our European allies is here. 
They need American credit. We want 
or should want to wipe out the colonial 
system in America. I believe we can 
accomplish a great forward step in real 
practical democracy and at the same 
time make world trade easier by the 
adoption of a plan which I suggested last 
spring. I shall discuss this plan for 20 
minutes on the floor tomorrow afternoon. 
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I hope that the Members will be inter- 
ested. 


HOUSE RULES 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BreuHm addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial and a newspaper article. 


BACK TO SLAVERY 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Wooprurr of Michigan addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. ° 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MANaAsco] 
this morning received permission that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments be permitted to 
sit during general debate tomorrow. I 
am a member of that committee. It is 
not my purpose to be at that meeting to- 
morrow afternoon because there is listed 
on the calendar for consideration a bill 
known as the Carden-Hurd bill, a private 
bill. That bill has to do with expendi- 
tures, because if that bill becomes a law 
in its present form and the Supreme 
Court renders a favorable decision, it 
will cost the taxpayers of this country 
over $20,000,000. I think the members of 
the Committee on Expenditures should 
be here on the floor when such legisla- 
tion is pending and not in a committee 
meeting. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If it will cost $20,000,000 
can anyone tell us where we are going 
to get that money? 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is beyond me. 
Maybe the gentleman can. This bill 
grows out of the purchase of ships by the 
Government in 1917. In my opinion 
those interested have had their day in 
court and have been well compensated by 
the Government. Several years ago a 
bill almost similar to this was considered 
by the House and defeated. This is the 
second time that it is to be considered 
under a private rule. I feel all Members 
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of the House should be present aad hear 
the debate on this bill so they will under. 
stand just exactly what it is and under. 
stand what might result if this legisla. 
tion becomes a law. 


REMOVAL OF RATION POINTS ON BUTTER 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
to use his good offices in having all ration 
points on butter removed at once. Points 
on cheese were removed sometime ago 
and restrictions on the sale of cream 
have also been lifted, but still butter 
remains on the ration list without rhyme 
or reason, 

Stocks of butter are piling up in the 
creameries of my district and throughout 
Iowa without proper outlet, and the large 
quantities of butter being released by 
the armed services, do not make the 
situation any better. This’ surplus 
simply means a lower price for butter- 
fat to the farmers without any resultant 
benefit to the consumer, who without 
question would buy more butter if ration 


‘ points were removed entirely. 


I am advised that much butter is also 
becoming rancid, indicating that it has 
been in storage or on the merchants’ 
shelves for some time. Even Members of 
Congress have told me that butter com- 
ing into their homes here in Washington 
has been returned to the stores on ac- 
count of its rancid condition. 

In view of the removal of points on 
cheese and the lifting of restrictions on 
cream, it would now only seem fair to 
let the trade buy butter without restric- 
tions. In béhalf of the farmers, the 
dairy industry, and the consumers of the 
country, I urge the removal of all points 
on butter immediately. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a letter from a soldier 
in France, with an article from the Stars 
and Stripes indicating that horses are 
given priority now over soldiers in re- 
turning to the United States. 


THE BUTTER SITUATION 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a ridiculous situation which 
makes the housewife continue to buy 
butter with the use of ration stamps 
when she can get all the cream she wants 
without all these little red points. Per- 


haps the OPA does not know that butter 
comes from cream. Cream is available 
now and all you need to do is to whip it 
up with an egg beater or other form of 
agitation and, lo and behold, you have 
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butter. The butter you make from this 
cream is not rancid. There are many 
complaints that the butter you buy at 
the store is tainted. I presume this is 
surplus butter which has been turned 
loose by the Army or some other Gov- 
ernment agency. 

The ration points should be taken off 
of butter and meat. It just does not 
make sense to continue rationing but- 
ter when you can get the cream without 
ration points. It does not make sense 
either to ration meat when the country 
has more potential beef than at any 
other time in its history. When, oh 
when, will the OPA adopt ordinary horse 
sense in their rationing program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALBOT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks con- 
cerning the market center program of 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a letter from a con- 
stituent on the subject of full employ- 
ment. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE STERLING BLOC 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers report that Lord Halifax, in 
a radio speech pleading for further finan- 
cial help from the United States in sub- 
stance, stated that unless such aid was 
forthcoming Great Britain would be 
forced to continue developing the ster- 
ling bloc in competition with the dollar 
bloc. I know of nothing concrete which 
indicates that Great Britain has at any 
time given the least indication of in- 
tending to give up any part of her ster- 
ling area arrangements, or any of the 
numerous multilateral trade agreements 
she has entered into with other nations. 
Nothing was presented in the hearings 
before our committee on the Keynes- 
Morgenthau scheme that could lead any- 
one to believe Great Britain intended or 
even desired to abrogate any of these ar- 
rangements, 

Did not Lord Keynes, who wrote every 
substantial provision of this interna- 
tional monetary scheme, claim as one 
of its advantages that it permitted Great 
Britain to retain those arrangements 
when he said: 

During the postwar transitional period of 
uncertain duration, we are entitled to retain 
any of those wartime restrictions, and special 
arrangements with the sterling area and 
others which are helpful to us, without being 
Open to the charge of acting contrary to any 
general engagements into which we have 
entered, Having this assurance, we can make 
our plans for the most difficult days which 
Will follow the war, knowing where we stand 


and without risk of giving grounds of 
Offense, 


But the Keynes-Morgenthau scheme 
does not define the postwar transitional 
period. 

Lord Halifax knows that these dis- 
criminatory practices against the United 
States will be retained whether or not 
we grant the sums he seeks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
aan of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 


EQUAL POINTS FOR ARMY AIR CORPS 
GROUND PERSONNEL 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to eddress the House 
for 1 minute, revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include quotations from 
newspapers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Corres addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


Mr. CHAPMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and insert an editorial entitled 
“Britain’s Jersey Act” from the Lexing- 
ton Herald, Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial appearing in the San Diego News. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp ard include a let- 
ter. ; 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on today, 
following the regular business of the day 
and any special orders heretofore grant- 
ed, I may address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


RED BAITING 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, it comes 
as something of a shock to see that the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has resurrected the old tactics of 
the Dies committee in timing its inves- 
tigations into local situations so as to 
cause maximum disruption in municipal 
and State election campaigns. 

I refer to the calling of the Democratic 
leader, Mr. Laughlin, and certain Com- 
munist leaders from New York as a point 
in question. I raise the warning in this 
House that unless this Red baiting ac- 
tivity is held within bounds, if it cannot 
be stopped, we run extreme danger of ac- 


tually helping men like Gerald L. K. 
Smith, whom we are not investigating, 
continue his disrupting baiting of Jews, 
Negroes, and Communists, and carry on 
his Hitler line in this country without 
ever being checked. Surely, it is clear 
now that the main stock in trade of all 
Fascists who rose to power was their run- 
ning fire against Jews, Communists, and 
other political and religious minorities. 
The House committee would do well, it 
seems to me to investigate Gerald L. K. 
Smith and others spreading what pain- 
ful experience has proved are poisonous 
attacks upon the very foundations of 
democracy. : 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


ARMY DOCTORS 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Jupp addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


BUTTER RATIONING 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objectioa to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the time has come when 
we should decide whether we are to sit 
here and take the role of high-class office 
boys and let a few bureaucrats run this 
country or whether we are going to have 
a little something to say about it our- 
selves. 

We have been dilly-dallying along 
with this butter business long enough. 
There is not a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, or any 
other committee that is running the 
agriculture of this country who can 
stand here and give any reason why but- 
ter should be continued on the ration 
list. I do not know of any way of 
approaching it other than to introduce 
legislation to take it off the list. That is 
what I have proceeded to do. If we are 
going to do something for reconversion 
of agriculture, we had better be doing it 
right now. Then we will not have to 
listen to a lot of those smear radio skits 
like Orson Welles and Quentin Reynolds 
put on late last fall, telling the wonders 
of the New Deal agricultural approach 
and depreciating the Republican ap- 
proach. This is the time to do it and do 
it right now. 

Cream testing from 40 percent fat up 
is not rationed and provides butter for 
the man with the price—and is not ra- 
tioned. Butter for the average citizen is 
rationed at the detriment of the farmer 
producing butter and to the detriment of 
the great percentage of the American 
consumers. 
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Butter is being allowed to become ran- 
cid from being too long in storage or 
improper storage. This spoilage harms 
the per capita consumption of this great 
food product. The war dairy food pro- 
gram was not based on common sense, 
and the peacetime dairy program is un- 
scientific as well as senseless. Let us 
correct at least this one injustice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 


NEED FOR THE RELEASE OF TRAINED 
POLICE PERSONNEL FROM THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
apropos what my colleague from Minne- 
sota said concerning the release of doc- 
tors from the armed services, there is 
another pressing problem that needs 
consideration. Iam sure all of you have 
had experiences similar to those I have 
had, and it is just as important in my 
opinion as the problem concerning doc- 
tors; that is the release of some of the 
trained personnel in the police depart- 
ments in congested areas. I know this 
may not be as pressing a problem every- 
where as it is in Los Angeles, but in Los 
Angeles with almost 150,000 unemployed 
and the necessity to protect life and 
property in various crime waves that are 
being experienced there we need these 
men. The only procedure the chief of 
police can follow is to ask each man to 
make application to his commanding of- 
ficer. This is a long and tedious process. 
I think the Military Affairs Committee 
should consider the matter in connection 
with the War Department and see if 
something cannot be done to relieve this 
situation. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after the disposition of the legis- 
lative business of the day and other spe- 
cial orders, I may address the House for 
30 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carclina? 

There was no objection. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF BOYS UNDER 21 
YEARS OF AGE 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to discharge from 
the armed services all boys under the age 
of 21 years, and men with families and 
others named, 
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This bill covers the subject in consid- 
erable detail but is supplemental and 
additional to other rules and programs 
of the Army and Navy. 

I expect to talk about this bill on 
Thursday. I shall not engage in any ti- 
rade of abuse against the Army or the 
Navy or any officer in it; I wish to talk 
— the reasonableness of this propo- 
sition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post on the 
subject of the succession to the Presi- 
dency. 


OCCUPATION FORCES FOR JAPAN 


Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of the widespread and well-planned 
smear program against General Douglas 
MacArthur, the fact still remains that 
he went into one of the most hazardous 
places a man could go into without losing 
a single man. The mothers of America 
in particular are especially grateful for 
his wise conduct, “ 

Let me remind you that there are 
plenty of Chinese soldiers who could be 
had to occupy Japan and who would be 
glad to do it at $10 a month, I am told. 
This would mean the return of our men 
to their homes in this country where they 
belong. The Chinese would serve well 
under the leadership and direction of 
American officers. Such a course would 
save a lot of weeping in this country as 
well as a lot of money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

THE CIO CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONGRESS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the requesé of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I call atten- 
tion to an article which appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News of Saturday, August 
18, entitled “Sidney Clears the Way.” 

It states that the CIO union launches 
a drive to control Congress; that the 
CIO forces are launched today on a na- 
tional campaign they hope will result in 
the control of the Congress to be elected 

next year. ; 

Their method lies in the great num- 
ber of strikes that are being called today 
under the guise of seeking a 30-percent 
wage increase, closing down the indus- 
tries of this country, and putting people 
out of work so that the state will nat- 
urally be compelled later on, unless some- 
thing happens, to take over all industry, 
and thus make us a communistic nation. 
That is the method by which they are 
going to bring about state socialism; 
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that is the thing Communists are ulti. 
mately most interested in. If they can- 
not get that now, they intend to tie up 
the Congress by electing men to Congress 
who will do their absolute bidding so they 
will have this country right by the throat 
and put the Government in all business 
of the land. Private industry then is 
dead. 

I advise the American people to wake 
up, because these Communists are dan- 
gerous. This program is being followed 
in Europe. They had an election in 
France yesterday and one in England 
earlier this summer. They are going to 
have one in America next year. What is 
going to happen to America? The 
American people will decide. 

Let us keep America free, let us keep 
America in such condition that she may 
enjoy freedom and liberty. It can be 
done only by supporting private enter- 
prise, where men can find jobs at good 
pay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER prog tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion only to express my very 
deep appreciation to those Members of 
the House who this morning have ex- 
pressed gratitude because I have served 
so well as a substitute topic for a gentle- 
man in New York, Mr. Winchell, who 
uses me instead of wasting his time on 
better men. Winchell is mad because 
one of the former employees of Jergens 
was sentenced to the Federal peniten- 
tiary for misprision of treason. Walter 
does not like it because I told of Jergens 
hiring this woman and of her subsequent 
conviction on her plea of guilty. She did 
aid the saboteurs, and the Government 
locked her up. So he has some real rea- 
son to be mad at me. 

I also appreciate the fact that I ren- 
dered a service in diverting Pearson's at- 
tention from being devoted to better men. 
As long as they are after Old Man Horr- 
MAN they are not bothering MacArthur 
or any other good men. They are just 
following the party line when they attack 
MacArthur and others and attempt to 
create discord. They will doubtless con- 
tinue their attacks on Americans who 
will not follow their “red” line. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has 
expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday next, after disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 
There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BrapLey} may be permitted to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include two 
radio broadcasts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman -rom Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Dre Lacy] 
seems to be very much disturbed because 
we are twisting the tails of certain Com- 
munists who are plotting the overthrow 
of this Government. 

The Democrat he talked about is giv- 
ing us information about one of these 
subversive individuals and we would like 
to find out what he knows. 

Let me say right here that this same 
crowd the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. De Lacy] is defending is denouncing 
General MacArthur. At a Communist 
meeting the other night in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, they booed 
General MacArthur, the latchet.of whose 
shoes none of them are worthy to touch. 

I will tell you what is the matter. 
General MacArthur went into Tokyo and 
he is not asking any Reds to come in 
there with him. He is going to get hold 
of records that may show that this Com- 
munist outfit in New York, in the State 
of Washington, along the Pacific coast, 
and elsewhere have been plotting the 
overthrow of this Government at a time 
when we were fighting the greatest war 
in our history. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 


DISTRICT DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
District day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH). 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, before 
calling District legislation, I shall say to 
the Members of the House that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House and the 
equally distinguished Commissioner from 
the Philippines desire to address them- 
selves to the House on matters of nation- 
al importance. I know that ordinarily 
the Members are not too interested in 
the details of strictly local legislation, 
but since I shall yield to these two gen- 
tlemen perhaps more Members might 
want to stay on the floor at this time. 


THE SALE OF CERTAIN SMALL ROCKFISH 
IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 3636) relating to the 
sale, in the District of Columbia, of cer- 
tain small rockfish, and I ask unanimous 


consent that this bill bc considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I am sure the 
gentleman from West Virginia will make 
a brief explanation of the bill—and may 
I observe, Mr. Speaker, that the bills we 
have here for consideration today are not 
major in character, yet very necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 899 of the 
act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia, approved March 3, 1901 (D. C. 
Code, 1940 ed., title 22, sec. 1605), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 699. Small striped bass: It shall be 
unlawful for any person, prior to July 1, 1947, 
to offer for sale, to expose for sale, or to sell, 
in the District of Columbia, at any time dur- 
ing the year, any striped bass, locally called 
rockfish, which is less than 11 inches in 
length (measured from the tip of the nose 
to the tip of the tail), and it shall be un- 
lawful for any person, on or after July 1, 
1947, to offer for sale, to expose for sale, or 
to sell, in the District of Columbia, at any 
time during the year, any striped bass, locally 
called rockfish, which is less than 12 inches 
in length (measured from the tip of the nose 
to the tip of the tail) .” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, about the 
middle of last week I stated to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
that I was appointing a number of sub- 
committees to go to the various separa- 
tion centers of the Army of the United 
States to investigate and make reports 
with respect to the Army demobilization 
plans and the details thereof. To my 
amazement these committees were ap- 
pointed and authorized to move on Fri- 
day. This morning I received from one 
of the groups a rather elaborate, though 
not lengthy, but a definite, and what I 
would call a fine, presentation of the sit- 
uation they found existing at Camp 
Devens and Fort Dix. That report is 
signed by Rosert L. F. Sixes, Florida, 
chairman of the special committee; Mr. 
PuHILBIN; Mr. Ho.irretp; Mr. Leroy 
JOHNSON; and Mr. Roe of New York, all 
members of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs. Generally speaking 
the report is encouraging. The report 
shows that at both of these stations, par- 
ticularly at Fort Dix, they were set up to 
handle 1,750 separations per day; that 
within the time intervening between 
September 13 and September 21 they had 
increased their capacity by double-shift- 
ing and extra hours to 3,000 enlisted men 
per day and 420 officers; more than 
3,400 per day. Not only that, but they 
show in this report that they are not only 
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working double shifts, but some of the 
crews that they have worked have been 
exhausted by fatigue, and they have had 
to educate and train and bring in new 
crews to perform the job. 

The committee has made several rec- 
ommendations that I regard as pertinent 
and proper. The report shows that the 
great difficulty is lack of available men 
to expedite this work. If you do not call 
this vast amount of work done in 10 days 
expediting the work, I do not know what 
you would call it. The committee also 
says in this report that the Army should 
mobilize the low-point or low-score men 
that they have in these various centers 
and utilize their services to increase the 
manpower needed to make this thing op- 
erative on a very large scale. One of 
the things that they point out in the r_- 
port that I think is vital is the fact that 
before these men left overseas their rec- 
ords in a good many instances contained 
defects, and they were not complete. 
When they come to one of these separa- 
tion centers the Army has arranged to 
put them through just as fast as their 
records can be made perfect. If they are 
not perfect, then they create a side line, 
you may call it a production line on 
the side, especially manned, where they 
go through these records, and if there 
is one defect found they take it out of 
a pocket and hand it to a specialist who 
undertakes to perfect that man’s record 
as rapidly as possible. I think that shows 
a fine situation to exist, and I believe, if 
the Members will be patient, before very 
many weeks this situation will be so sat- 
isfactory in its operations that we will 
be relieved of a great deal of the pressure 
that comes from people who are not 
satisfied. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Kentucky has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
four additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. After General Marshall 
and General Henry explained to the 
Members of Congress in the Library of 
Congress last week what they were trying 
to do, does not the gentleman believe the 
Members of Congress are pretty well sat- 
isfied that the Army is trying to do the 
job as well as they could expect it to do 
under the conditions? 

Mr. MAY. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the 
Members of Congress are apparently 
much better satisfied than they were. 
Perhaps they had just cause to be dis- 
satisfied, from the number of complaints 
they are receiving from their constitu- 
ents. If you include the United States 
as your bailiwick, I think I have about 
as much complaint to make of that as 
anybody else, because I am getting about 
700 letters a day. 

Mr. RICH. I was very much dissatis- 
fied because I was getting a lot of them, 
but after I listened to those men I was 
convinced that they are doing about all 
that is humanly possible for them to do 
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to get the men out at the very earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. MAY. There is no question but 
that they are doing their best. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Has the 
committee that made this investigation 
given any thought or has the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs 
given any thought to these men who are 
now in the camps? There must be a 
bottleneck there that is delaying the dis- 
charge of these men. Why could they 
not be sent home on an indefinite fur- 
lough and then, when all of the kinks are 
worked out of their service records, be 
brought back to the nearest separation 
center and there receive a physical ex- 
amination and have their papers in 
order? In the meantime, they could be 
back home with their families and their 
businesses for 2 or 3 months, perhaps. 

Mr. MAY. I think I stated one of the 
chief objections to that a few days ago, 
that they would be out of the Army for 3 
months without a perfected record, and 
all kinds of questions as to their records 
could arise and the men are entitled to a 
complete record before they are dis- 
charged. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand two camps were investigated, 
Camp Dix and Camp Devens. 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman made a report about Camp 
Dix. I should like to know about Camp 

evens, because I have had quite a num- 
ber of complaints that they were not act- 
ing very expeditiously at Camp Devens. 
What is the report on that camp? 

Mr. MAY. I should like to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. SrKes] for 
an answer to that question. He is chair- 
man of the special committee that was up 
there. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Only 
this morning a man came into my Office 
to make a complaint that they were not 
working very fast in that camp. 

Mr. SIKES. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that the sub- 
committee founc that the work at Camp 
Devens is proceeding in a very Satis- 
factory manner. Unquestionably there 
has been a time lag from the time that a 
man came into Fort Devens until he 
started being processed for discharge. 
That is because men are arriving faster 
than they can possibly be discharged by 
the trained personnei which is now avail- 
able for carrying on the discharge proc- 
esses. However, I believe that what has 
been started in the last few days will 
remove a great deal of the criticism of 
the type to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred, because now when men arrive 
at Fort Devens they are immediately fur- 
loughed home for a period of a week or 
8 days, or whatever time it is estimated 
will be required before those men can 
start the 48-hour processing for dis- 
charge. They go home and stay with 
their people during that 7 or 8 days or 
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whatever time is required before they 
can be processed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Why 
are the men not given 20 days? 

Mr. . Because they will be 
ready for them to start the processing in 
less than 20 days, and they want to have 
the men back as soon as they possibly 
can be handled. When they come back, 
they start immediately into the line to 
get their discharges. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Those men certainly are complaining. 

Mr. MAY. Let me make this further 
suggestion in line with what my col- 
league from Florida has said. These 
men arrive in groups, or shiploads, large 
aggregations of them, several shiploads 
at a time. They come in by wholesale, 
whereas they have to go out by retail, one 
at a time, because of the necessity of 
perfecting their records. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has again expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the distinguished Resident 
Commissioner from the Philippines (Mr. 
ROMULO]. 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Resident 
Commissioner from the Philippines? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES AND PHILIPPINE TRADE RELATIONS 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
year since I had the honor to be sworn 
in as Resident Commissioner in this 
House I have addressed you many times, 
upon each occasion giving you a first- 
hand report of the war to recapture the 
Philippines and an account of the atroci- 
ties practiced by the Japanese Army upon 
my fellow countrymen. Today I have se- 
cured the privilege of speaking to you 
once more to put before you a situation 
of vital import to the welfare of my 
people, now almost completely freed 
from the presence of our savage enemies, 
through the brilliant campaign of the 
American Army and their Filipino com- 
rades-in-arms under the command of 
General MacArthur. 

This will be the first time that I shall 
have asked you to give your attention to 
any requests I have to make on behalf 
of my people, and I esteem it as one of 
the glories of the American system that 
they should have in this body a spokes- 
man with the right to be heard on this 
floor. 

Nearly a year ago Congress authorized 
the creation of the Commission for Re- 
habilitation of the Philippines, consist- 
ing of nine Americans and nine Filipinos, 
to recommend settlement of important 
outstanding questions affecting the fu- 
ture relationship between your country 
and mine. For the past 6 months this 
Commission, of which I am a member, 
has met from time to time and heard 
arguments upon the matters properly 
under consideration. 

It is no part of my intention to report 
thus prematurely anything which has 
been said or done in these meetings of 
the Commission. That will, I suppose, 
be done in due course, and pursuant to 
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the decisions of the Commission throughs 
its authorized spokesman. It is because 
some of the matters pending in the Com. 
mission should be decided, for obvious 
reasons, before independence is granted 
to the Philippines, that I have asked for 
permission to address you today. Inde. 
pendence may be granted us during the 
present calendar year. I have not hesi- 
tated, therefore, to ask for this opportu- 
nity to express before you the views of 
those whom I represent upon two impor- 
tant questions as to which I believe you 
should hear the opinions of the Philip- 
pine Government. 

The first of these concerns the re- 
habilitation of the Philippines after the 
severe damages inflicted upon us by the 
course of the war. The Filipino mem- 
bers of the Commission have calculated 
that the war damage can be repaired by 
the payment of a sum amounting to 
$1,300,000,000, these figures to be recast 
upon exact computation on the ground 
now that the hostilities have nearly 
ended. The only other opinion so far 
expressed on this subject is limited to the 
sum of $100,000,000, proposed to be con- 
tributed by the United States in compen- 
sation through a War Damage Corpora- 
tion—a sum exactly one-thirteenth of 
the damages to property in our islands 
as assessed by our own experts. In due 
course this matter will, no doubt, come 
before you for decision, and this question 
will not, it seems, be affected by the 
actual date finally set for our independ- 
ence. 

It is quite different, however, with the 
other most important question before 
the Commission. I refer to future trade 
relations, upon which our future exist- 
ence so largely depends. To avoid en- 
tanglement with the most-favored-na- 
tions clauses agreed upon in the past by 
the United States with other nations, this 
question, it seems to me, should be de- 
cided while the Philippine Islands are 
still territory of the United States, and 
before independence has been granted 
them. I have the conviction that sooner 
or later, this question will come before 
you for determination. Obviously, it 
should be determined before the actual 
date set for our independence. The 
Filipinos are asking for free trade for 
a period of 20 years from the day of 
independence. 

It was in 1909 that you enacted the 
law establishing free trade between the 
mainland and the Philippines, and this 
law stood substantially unchanged in ef- 
fect almost up to the time of the Japa- 
nese invasion in 1941, although certain 
modifications had been established in 
1913 and again in the Commonwealth law 
of 1934. In 1909, when this law was 
passed, free trade was not asked by the 
Filipinos—indeed it was opposed by their 
leaders since they recognized in this 
statute an effective means of tying the 
Philippines politically still more firmly to 
the United States. 

Our formerly diffused foreign trade 
was, in the course of subsequent years, 
compressed as to 72 percent of .its vol- 
ume into one market. This was oris- 
inally done, be it once more noted, at 
your behest and not o° our volition. 
The effect has been that we lost the 
other markets in which our trade had 
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been active for so many decades in the 
past. But the effect, commercially and 
financially, upon our national wealth was 
immense and raised us to heights of 
considerable prosperity. In the mean- 
time, our islands had become the sixth 
largest customer in consumption of 
American export goods. 

Today, in a land where famine stalks 
through the ruins, it is seriously pro- 
posed that we chall start upon our ex- 
istence as an independent nation facing 
the gradual imposition of tariff rates 
both in the United States and the Philip- 
pines so that, after a period of time, there 
will no longer exist amy free trade be- 
tween your country and ours. This is a 
threat to the stability of nearly three- 
quarters of our present commerce, and 
will lead to confusion and depression for 
some years—years in which we are 
proualy determined to justify the high 
opinion of us expressed by your country 
in its independence law for the Philip- 
pines. American exports to the islands 
will be gradually restricted by the rising 
tariff rates against them, and this at a 
time when your country is making pro- 
digious plans for the expansion of its 
own foreign trade. : 

I ask your consideration of the prob- 
able effects of a lewering of our stand- 
ards of living by the restriction of our 
trade. This might even be attributed to 
some incapacity for self-government on 
our part, instead of to the withdrawal, 
step by step, of the chief market for our 
products. The effect of this upon the 
success of America’s great experiment in 
colonial government will bring great dis- 
appointment to those many Americans 
who have always so generously wished 
us well. 

It has often been said in recent years 
that handling of the Philippine problem 
by the United States will serve as a pat- 
tern in the future for the solution of the 
acute crisis which has plagued the West- 
ern World in its relation to the Orient. 
The whole new system now being devel- 
oped which has won so much favor 
throughout the Eastern World, and for 
which America so justly receives the 
credit for wisdom and generosity, might 
be jeopardized by the failure now of the 
United States to place us in a situation 
where we can become strong and pros- 
perous in the next two decades. 

I ask you, moreover, to consider the 
very practical question of the effect upon 
American producers and manufacturers 
of the gradual removal of free trade with 
the Philippines—this is a rule which 
works both ways. You will lose trade 
with us in proportion as we have to sur- 
render your markets. This will be no 
more to our liking than"*to that of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters who 
Will have to meet tariff barriers in the 
Philippines rising year by year against 
them. Not only will our capacity to ab- 
Sorb and pay for American products be 
gradually restricted, if not completely 
strangled, but also those American goods 
which still manage to surmount a rising 
tariff wall will have to compete in our 
markets on even térms with imports to 
the Philippines of goods produced in 
other countries on a far lower wage scale. 

The tremendous power of these great 
economie forces which you evoked nearly 
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30 years ago without our cooperation, 
and indeed against our wishes, has raised 
us up to a high standard of prosperity 
and abundance, judged by Eastern 
standards. Do you now propose to re- 
verse the wheel and deprive us little by 
little of this flow of prosperity? You 
gave and you have the power to take 
away. But in our extremity we shall ask 
you for better terms and for a better 
start upon our new station in life. We 
shall ask of you a full 20 years more of 
this free trade, to enable us to recover 
completely from the destruction of this 
war, so that we may establish the new 
republic upon solid foundations to stand 
as an enduring monument to American 
wisdom and generosity. 

In this era of political unrest and dis- 
turbance, in which throughout the world 
whole peoples and classes of mankind 
are asserting their claims to a more equal 
share of prosperity and division of the 
wealth of the world, are you now willing 
to launch an experiment by submitting 
the people of the Philippines to gradual 
economic stringency and increasing diffi- 
culty in acting that balanced role in the 
world for which you have trained us? 

Gentlemen of the Congress, you have 
at this important moment in our history 
the power to do just that. This is the 
time for decision. Whatever you choose 
to do will be loyally accepted by us, and 
in the future we shall do our’ best to 
meet your expectations. But if you 
choose the downward path for our com- 
merce with you, you will increase by leaps 
and bounds the difficulties of a new na- 
tion, founded by yourselves. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. ‘Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman seven additional 
minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. With pleasure. 

Mr. RICH. Do you want independ- 
ence for the Philippines now under the 
legislation that has been enacted on the 
date set? 

Mr. ROMULO. Yes; on July 4, 1946. 

Mr. RICH. If we grant that inde- 
pendence and we give free trade to the 
Philippines, how can we maintain our 
high standard of salaries and wages in 
this country? What will you do in the 
Philippines to see that the same schedule 
of wages is maintained there that is paid 
here? 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
in the resolution granting independence 
to the Philippines a proviso that spe- 
cifically provides that you are to have 
air and naval bases in the Philippines 
after independence for the mutual pro- 
tection of both countries. 

Mr. RICH. For how long? 

Mr. ROMULO. That has not been 
determined yet. 

Mr, RICH. It should be forever. 
There is no use making a contract with 
the United States and setting any time 
limit. It should be perpetual. 

Mr. ROMULO. That is to be decided. 

Mr. RICH. Personally, I would not be 
interested unless it was perpetual. 

Mr. ROMULO. That will be decided 
by the President of the United States 
and the President of the Philippines, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man permit me to make an observation 
to the effect that, in my opinion, there 
is no question but what this Congress 
will be very liberal in extending trade 
privileges to the Philippines. We are 
going to be in the Far East, without any 
question. I want to ask the gentleman 
this question: He mentioned $1,100,000,- 
000 and he mentioned $100,000,000. 
Would the gentleman mind telling us 
from what source comes the figure $100,- 
000,000? The gentleman stated the fig- 
ure $-,100,000,000 came from the Philip- 
pine members of your committee. 

Mr. ROMULO. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What was the 
source of the $100,000,000 figure? 

Mr. ROMULO. That is from Senator 
TYDINGS. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So for the moment 
we wil] not assume that that is in any 
way official. Now, assuming there is 
granted to the Filipinos, let us say, $500,- 
000,000 or $1,500,000,000, or whatever the 
figure may be, would the gentleman care 
to express his views as to how that fund 
will be used with respect to reestablish- 
ing in the Philippines the industries 
which for their survival] will have to have 
free trade with the United States, 
and particularly with reference to this 
point: Assuming that industry A in prior 
years shipped to this country 1,000,000 
units. In the future we will say it has 
a reasonable market of a half a million 
units. In using the rehabilitation funds, 
do you propose to bring back into opera- 
tion old industry at its prewar capacity, 
so that free trade privileges must not 
only take care of the normal exports but 
the excess exports of 500,000 units? 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. ROMULO. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would the gentle- 
man care to comment on that? 

Mr. ROMULO. Yes; I will. 

The rehabilitation program of the 
Philippines will be such as to take care 
of, among other things, those industries 
that have direct relationship with the 
United States so that in the future our 
trade relationship with this country wiil 
be closer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There is a question 
involved there, however. Going back to 
the provisions of the Independence Act, 
we have the step-up and step-out priv- 
ilege. Do you propose to bring back into 
operation through rehabilitation as great 
a production as you had before? Or do 
you propose in reestablishing that indus- 
try to bring back only a part of that 
production and to diversify into other in- 
dustries which would not raise the free 
trade relationship problem? 

Mr. ROMULO. The plan is to diver- 
sify so that our economy will not be 
geared entirely to the American econ- 
omy; that is the plan of President 
Osmefhia which he has outlined in his 
speech. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I hope the gentle- 


man will take the floor some day and 
further enlighten us on that phase. 
I certainly will. 


Mr. ROMULO. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I wish the gentleman 
would answer the question I asked a 
while ago in reference to the standard 
scale of wages. If you want free trade 
with America then you should have the 
same schedule of wages. Does the gen- 
tleman care to comment on that? 

Mr. ROMULO. America will have air 
and naval bases in the Philippines. 
Certainly America would not want to 
have the Philippines on an unstable 
economy. Low standards would mean 
unrest. America would be interested in 
having the Philippines on a firm and 
substantial basis. 

Mr. RICH. I agree with the gentle- 
man that America would, but what are 
the Philippines going to do? 

Mr. ROMULO. The Philippines are 
just as interested as is America. We 
are interested in free trade because if 
you close your markets to us we shall not 
have this high-priced market that will 
enable us to buy products from the 
United States which we cannot other- 
wise afford and which will help us main- 
tain our standard of living. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman under- 
stands that we cannot open our high- 
prieed markets to his country unless his 
country has the same kind of markets 
there; it has got to be a reciprocal mat- 
ter. 

Mr. ROMULO. It will be a reciprocal 
matter. American products will come 
into the Philippines tariff-free, duty-free, 
as they are now. When America gives 
us her markets she enables us to buy 
American commodities. You have a 
complete American market there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the Resident Commissioner from the 
Philippines has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield one additional minute to the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from the Philippines. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. I have two questions to 
ask the gentleman. First, when the 
Philippines become entirely independent 
of the United States, how in the face of 
the most-favored-nations clause and 
policy can we grant complete free trade 
to the Philippines? Second, would not 
the authority under the existing trade 
agreement act to reduce present tariffs 
by 75 percent be virtually equivalent to 
free trade so far as the Philippine peo- 
ple are concerned? 

Mr. ROMULO. I will answer the 
gentleman's first question by saying that 
a bill will be introduced today by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BELL], 
chairman of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, that will answer this question 
relating to the most-favored-nations 
clause in the Trade Agreement Act. It 
will also answer the other question re- 
garding the 75-percent tariff-reduction 
power. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the Resident Commissioner from 
the Philippines has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] to extend his remarks. 
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(Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, ad- 
dressing myself specifically to the legis- 
lation, H. R. 3636, it will be informative to 
the House to know that this measure 
brings the sale of striped bass, locally 
known as rockfish, into conformity with 
sales practices in the States of Virginia 
and Maryland. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. This is a matter that we 
had hearings on before the committee 
after the bill was reported to the House 
on certain objections that were urged? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
from Virginia is correct. This is a com- 
promise bill that has been endorsed by 
the Maryland and Virginia authorities as 
well as by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Izaak Walton groups and others in- 
terested. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. : I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I want to 
thank the chairman of the District Com- 
mittee for the very fine way in which he 
has handled this matter. The provision. 
of the bill meet with the approval of our 
watermen, so I understand, and we are 
grateful to him indeed for the way this 
matter has been handled. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 
WITH RESPECT TO MAKING AND PUB- 
LISHING OF ANNUAL REPORTS OF 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 3867) to amend the Code 
of Laws for the District of Columbia with 
respect to the making and publishing of 
annual reports by trust companies, and 
ask unanimous.consent that it be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, for the purpose 
of having the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia explain the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois, who calls atten- 
tion to the necessity for a brief explana- 
tion of this bill, is the -anking minority. 
member of the House District Commit- 
tee. All of these measures today, as he 
knows, are brought to the House with 
the unanimous approval of the members 
of the District Committee. 

In connection with this measure, I ce- 
sire to state that its purpose is to relieve 
trust companies within the District of 
Columbia of the necessity of filing public 
annual reports for submission to the 
Comptroller of the Currency since they 
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are already required to file reports an. 
nually under section 5211 of the Revised 
Statutes. There is some duplication and 
this is legislation to amend the present 
law. 
. The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 730 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia”, approved 
March 38, 1901, as amended (D. C. Code, 1940 
edition, sec. 26-318), is amended by insert- 
ing before the period at the end thereof a 
colon and the following: “Provided, however, 
That trust companies which are required to 
file and to publish reports under the pro- 
visions of section 5211 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, shall not he required to 
make or publish the annual report required 
under this section.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The bill was ordered to be engros::d 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a imotion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FREE COPIES OF RECORDS 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR 
VETERANS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 3868) tc provide that 
veterans may obtain copies of public rec- 
ords in the District of Columbia without 
the payment of any fees, for use in pre- 
serting claims to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object only for the pur- 
pose of having the gentleman from West 
Virginia make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der this legislation we would provide free 
copies of records within the District of 
Columbia to the veterans of this war. 
The purpose of the legislation is to bring 
into uniformity the regulations within 
the District of Columbia as they are in 
force in the various States. 

We have had the support of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the United States Veterans’ 
Administration, and the District Com- 
missioners on behalf of this bill. It 
simply facilitates the handling of these 
records and allows the veterans to have 
them free of charge. 

The SPEAKER¢»pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that when a copy of 
any public record of the District of Columbia 
is required by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be used in determining the eligibility of 
any person to participate in benefits made 
available by the Veterans’ Administration, 
the official custodian of such public record 
shall without charge provide the applicant 
for such benefits or any person (including 
any veterans’ organization) acting on his 
behalf or the authorized representative of 
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the Veterans’ Administration with a certified 
copy of such record. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


OPENING OF ROAD WITHIN BOUNDARIES 
OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAINING 
SCHOOL, ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
last measure to be called up by the Dis- 
trict Committee today is H. R. 3873, to 
provide for the opening of a road within 
the boundaries of the District of Colum- 
bia Training School property in Anne 
Arundel County, Md., and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman from West Virginia to ex- 
plain the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
provides for the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to make necessary 
transfers of land in connection with the 
development and the opening of a road 
by the State of Maryland into Fort 
Meade. It is a jurisdictional matter and 
has the approval of the Commissioners 
as well as the Bureau of the Budget. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to convey, to the State of 
Maryland the land and connections thereto 
necessary for use as a public thoroughfare 
through the District of Columbia Training 
School property in Anne Arundel County, 
Md., as shown on map No. 3094, filed in the 


office of the Surveyor of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are hereby further authorized to 
grant an easement to the State of Maryland 
over the land and connections thereto, abut- 
ting said thoroughfare for slopes made neces- 
sary by the construction of this roadway. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS FOR GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 349 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. § 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2716) to provide for health 
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programs for Government employees. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Civil Serv- 
ice, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, except 
ohne motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on 
I shal. yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2716) 
to provide for health programs for Gov- 
ernment employees. It has been unani- 
n ously reported; and from all informa- 
tion that I have obtained, it appears to 
me there is no opposition, and I feel 
there should not be any opposition to the 
bill. I think it is legislation in the right 
direction. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service [Mr. Ramspreck] 
and the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH), who introduced the bill, 
are both here, and { know that they will 
explain the provisions of the bill and the 
need for this legislation. The resolution 
calls for 1 hour’s general debate on the 
bill, after which it will be taken up under 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take up 
any great amount of time and I desire 
to be called when I have spoken 5 min- 
utes. However, I cannot resist using 
a few minutes to call attention to the 
speeches that have been made here to- 
day. The fault finding and criticism 
that we hear on this floor against the 
War Department and other departments 
on demobilization of members of our 
armed forces is really amusing. Of 
course, I presume they feel they could 
do a better job than General Marshall 
and his staff and could have even con- 
ducted the war more efficiently than un- 
der his direction. But I doubt it very 
much. Although I have urged the War 
Department for some time to expedite 
demobilization, I am now satisfied, espe- 
cially since hearing General Marshall, 
that it is doing everything humanly pos- 
sible to bring the boys back as speedily as 
possible. I feel the personnel having to 
do with the return and discharge of the 
veterans are now commencing to carry 
out the expressed request and wish of the 
President, who has insisted that those 
who have served 2 years overseas should 
be brought back as quickly as conditions 
permit. Consequently I hope that from 
now on We will have a little less criticism, 
which I feel in a majority of cases is 
unwarranted. 

I also heard a few Members express 
fears of strikes, and blaming it all upon 
labor, never considering for a moment 
that perhaps some of the industries 
themselves might be responsible for the 
strikes. Labor is obliged to assert it- 


self and to exert some influence to se- 
cure rights and privileges which are being 
denied it by various large corporations. 
Naturally some gentlemen on the floor, as 
usual, express their fears of communism, 
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Personally I think their statements are 
far-fetched and invariably are made to 
detract the attention of the American 
people from the real danger to our coun- 
try, namely, the Fascist activities. What 
I would advise these gentlemen to in- 
vestigate is some of the Fascist groups 
in this country and the activities of some 
gentlemen who I think are going much 
further in disrupting conditions in the 
United States than the much-abused so- 
called Communists. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
think the Communists are abused? The 
gentleman says “the much-abused Com- 
munists.” The gentleman must think 
the Communists of this country are 
abused, then, according to his own state- 
ment. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is here 
and he will again pay his respects to the 
Communists. I agree with him that there 
is no room for them in this country. 
There is no question about that, but 
this is a free country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then why is the gen- 
tleman jumping on the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, the only com- 
mittee we have in this House to inves- 
tigate them? 

Mr. SABATH. Just a moment; I have 
not said anything against the commit- 
tee to investigate them. But'I will say 
this, that you should also investigate the 
Fascist groups, those that are guilty of 
real subversive activities, and we have 
many here and they are not Commu- 
nists. I can give the gentleman a list. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Illinois has again 
expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself three additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Allright, we will be glad 
to examine the gentleman before the 
committee. 

Mr. SABATH. I will come with pleas- 
ure, and I will show you that the men 
whose names I will give to the gentleman 
are guilty to a greater degree of disrupt- 
ing conditions in this country than those 
that the gentleman claims are Commu- 
nists. I admit there are some few fools. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman tell 
us why he has not given us that already 
if he has that information? Why has he 
not given that information to the Con- 
gress, to the public, and to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities if he has it? 

Mr. SABATH. I have given it to the 
House and to the country many times, 
but no one has paid any attention to the 
subversive activities of these Fascists and 
these men who are creating trouble day 
in and day out, or to those who are pub- 
lishing various pamphlets that are un- 
American and subversive. There are 
many others who are active in creating 
disturbances and troubles all over. I 
hope that when the gentleman starts to 
investigate Communist activities he will 
also investigate Gerald L. K. Smith, J. E. 
McWilliams, and his ilk, and I give you 
the names of a few more rabble rousers 
and the names of organizations that are 
creating more trouble than those charged 
by the gentleman from Mississippi, 
namely, E. A. Rumley, M. K. Hart, Fried- 
rich H. Auhagen, Joseph P. Kamp, George 
E. Deatherage, Elizabeth Dilling, James 
True, George Sylvester Viereck, Charles 
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B. Hudson, Gerald B. Winrod, Robert Ed- 
ward Edmondson, Edward James Smythe, 
and Col. Eugene N. Sanctuary. Some of 
the organizations which I suggest be in- 
vestigated are the Cross and the Flag, 
American Mothers, Christian American 
Crusade, White Shirts, Black Dragon So- 
ciety, Christian Front, Silver Shirts, Gen- 
tile Front, and the Paul Revere Sentinels. 
Of course, there are a great many other 
individuals and organizations whose ac- 
tivities should be investigated, and if the 
gentleman from Mississippi desires, I can 
submit a list of them. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, may I say 
that I am just as much opposed to Com- 
munist activities as is the gentleman 
from Mississippi, but I do not make it a 
business merely to jump on every labor 
leader and charge him with being a Com- 
munist because he advocates the cause of 
labor and the cause of good government. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SABATH., I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I should like to 
return to the bill itself. I want to know 
what the words “and for other purposes” 
mean in line 10 on page 2 of the bill. 

Mr.SABATH. As I said, there is pres- 
ent the gentleman who introduced the 
bill, the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], and the chairman of 
the Committee on the Civil Service, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ram- 
SPECK]. They are thoroughly familiar 
with the provisions of the bill—more so 
than Iam, Consequently, I am not going 
to deny them the right and privilege of 
explaining the bill, because I know it will 
be a pleasure for them to do so in an 
intelligent and informative manner, giv- 
ing first-hand information to the gentle- 
man and to all other Members of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, and now yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Micu- 
ENER], 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to follow the example of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Rules part way. His speech consisted 
of two parts. First he explained that he 
did not thoroughly understand the bill 
that is coming up, and would not attempt 
to talk about it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I did not state that I 
do not understand the bill. I said the 
bill will be more thoroughly explained 
by the proponents of the measure and 
the chairman of the cgmmittee which 
reported the bill than I can myself. I 
always feel these men who have spent 
weeks and weeks hearing evidence on 
the need for legislation are in a better 
position than you or I as members of 
the Committee on Rules who only hear 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member on the application for the rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. I stand corrected. 


I shall follow his example in not attempt- 
ing to discuss a bill about which I have 
little information. However, I shall not 
follow his example in wandering off into 
the realm of politics here, there, hither 
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and yon, with no starting point or stop- 
ping point nor even a landing point in 
sight. There is one thing we are glad to 
know, as the chairman has announced in 
unmistakable terms, that he is against 
communism, and that there is no place 
in America for communism. 

Mr. SABATH. Nor for fascism. 

Mr. MICHENER. I take it then, if 
that is true, if communism is a bad thing 
and if it is dangerous to the American 
system, of course, the gentleman can 
have no objection to the Congress, in its 
wisdom, trying to ferret out or find any 
way that this agency which he so serious- 
ly condemns is attempting to do that 
which he thinks is wronz and thus de- 
stroy our Government. I am not going 
to get into politics at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no request for 
time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2716) to provide 
for health programs for Government 
employees. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 2716, with Mr. 
Corres in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was drafted by 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Civil Service, headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RanpDotPH], to whom I will yield in a 
few moments for a detailed explanation 
of the bill. Isimply want to say in open- 
ing this discussion that this bill will 
not necessarily create anything that we 
do not already have in the Government. 
Many of the agencies do have a health 
program under authority which they 
have received in most cases from the sub- 
committee on appropriations before 
which they appear. However, this bill 
would correlate these agencies and ac- 
tivities and require that hereafter they 
go to the Civil Service Commission for 
approval when they want to establish 
health services, and then the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission would consult with the 
Public Health Service before granting 
that permission. 

After securing the permission of the 
Commission it would still be necessary 
for them to come before the proper sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations before they could put it into 
effect. 

The bill has the approval of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and numerous 
other agencies, representatives of which 
testified during the hearings. 

As far as I know, there is no opposition 
to the legislation. I think it will be a step 
in the right direction, because it coordi- 
nates an activity that is alréady going 
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on to some extent, and would make it 
possible to improve the service. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. This bill does 
not provide for medical care to be paid 
for out of Government funds? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; it does not. It 
goes a little further than the first-aiq 
stations, but it does not provide that the 
Government shall furnish a doctor for 
anybody. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Nor to pay for 
any medical services for anybody? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Not except what 
might be rendered in an emergency at 
the place of employment. If they need a 
doctor they will be advised to secure their 
own physician. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. And that would 
be paid for, then, by the Government? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Oh, no. If they 
need a physician they will get their own 
physician and the employee will have to 
pay for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. For an emer- 
gency? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. Of course, 
the first-aid room on the job would take 
care of that temporarily. 

This is “either 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio, 
injury or illness.” 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That means a tem- 
porary illness when the employee is at 
work; for instance, when a person faints 
or has some temporary illness, perhaps 
due to eating something that disagreed 
with him. He might be given first-aid 
attention and then sent home and 
advised to call his own physician. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself three additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio, Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Further down 
the bill says ‘“‘preemployment and other 
examinations.” What does that term 
“other examinations” mean? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Well, I do not know 
that I can tell the gentleman just what 
that means. I can give him some illus- 
trations of what goes on in the Govern- 
ment now. Every person employed in 
the civilian branch of the Government 
must first be examined physically. Then 
there have been periods when employees 
have been examined to ascertain wheth- 
er or not tuberculosis is existent in the 
staff or not. That would probably come 
under the statement the gentlemen just 
read. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In the bill you 
speak about “education and preventive 
programs relating to health.” How 
would that be done except through the 
Government paying for it? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Of course, that is 
dealing with the employees on the job. 
It is contemplated in this act, as a part 
of the health program, that employees 
would be advised how to keep themselves 
healthy so they can remain on the job. 
It is done in private industry all the time. 
The Government is lagging behind. 
Some of the agencies of the Government, 
as I said, are now doing it, but some are 
not. There is no coordination of the 
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program at all. There is no central 
agency to see whether they are doing it 
at all or whether they are overdoing it, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man explain the words “minor illness”? 

Mr.- RAMSPECK. I will ask the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
potpH] to do that when he makes his 
explanation of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 


ired. 

- Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
now yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] such time as he 
may desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.pH] is 
recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Perhaps the 
gentleman would yield at this time to 
explain that term “minor illnesses.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. TI will be glad to 
explain it. A minor illness would be 
anything which would occur while a per- 
son was actively engaged in the perform- 
ance of his or her service to the Govern- 
ment. It might be a temporary dizziness 
which would take place as the result of 
overeating or some type of indulgence. 
It could be mental anxiety, or conditions 
of pressure under which the worker was 
doing his or her job. It might also be a 
temporary condition that might take 
place during certain activities on the job 
which the person should not carry for- 
ward. 

The American Medical Association, 
through its representatives in testifying 
when we had extensive hearings, dis- 
cussed in some detail the types of ill- 
nesses that could be called minor; and 
in all of those instances we would refer 
the person affected to.the private physi- 
cian of that person for treatment. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Except the im- 
mediate treatment that might be needed 
for the time being, while he is in his 
place of work; is that it? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
from Ohio is correct; and let me say that 
I appreciate the gentleman’s questions 
in reference to this legislation because it 
is my feeling as the author of the bill, 
and it is the feeling of the subcommittee 
which held the hearings and of the en- 
tire Civil Service Committee which fa- 
vorably reported this measure, that there 
is one fact that we want to keep in mind 
and that I know the gentleman from 
Ohio, himself a doctor, wants to have 
kept in mind, and that is that we are 
not bringing this legislation here in any 
attempt to socialize medicine in the Fed- 
eral service. 

We believe, as does the gentleman from 
Ohio, that there is a place for this health 
program just as there has been a place 
in the private industry of this country 
for this type of program. We do not 
want to be misunderstood. In the report 
in at least three places we have stated 
that this is not an attempt in any man- 
ner to go into the field of the private 
physician or hospital. We are simply 


attempting to take care of temporary or 

minor illnesses, then referring the per- 

son concerned to his or her private physi- 

cian for the correction of the trouble. 

We believe this will enable the employee 

to be a more effective public servant and 
XCI——563 
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actually earn the salary or wage which 
is paid him by the taxpayers of this 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I wish to express 
my gratitude to the gentleman from 
West Virginia for the position he is tak- 
ing in respect to socialized medicine. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. What is meant by the 
phrase appearing in line 8 on page 1, “to 
establish by contract”? I wish the gen- 
tleman would explain that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We mean that the 
agency itself would have the responsi- 
bility of setting up its individual pre- 
ventive health program. We would put 
that burden upon the individual agency 
after that agency had received the ap- 
proval of the Civil Service Commission 
and the United States Public Health 
Service and after a showing before the 
Appropriations Committee of need had 
actually received from Congress what- 
ever funds were necessary. It would be 
a method by which that agency would 
set up its health program. 

Mr. RICH. If these various agencies 
employ doctors, are the doctors to be 
under the jurisdiction of the agency? 
Or will the agency contract with some 
private physician to do'the work? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They could have a 
full-time medical officer or a part-time 
medical officer who would be practicing 
medicine in his own private capacity. It 
is estimated, I may say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that at least one 
medical officer should be used for ap- 
proximately 4,000 to 6,000 employees. 
The exact ratio would depend, as we 
have stated in our report, upon the num- 
ber of shifts that might be worked, the 
types of industrial hazard that enter 
into the employment, the turn-over, and 
other conditions. 

We have also estimated that nurses 
would be required at the rate of one for 
each thousand employees. So a small 
agency or bureau might find that a part- 
time medical officer would suffice, and 
that physician would practice medicine 
in his own field, devoting a certain num- 
ber of hours to the agency in question, 
and the agency would pay for the service 
received. 

Mr. RICH. Is it expected that they 
will put clinics or hospital rooms in every 
department and subdivision of Govern- 
ment—have every agency on its own? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; I do not believe 
we contemplate that, nor do I believe we 
should do it. I think that the proof of 
the agency’s need for medical officers 
and nurses will lie in this fact: After it 
has cleared the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Public Health Service, and the 
Appropriations Committee of this House, 
the Members will then know whether or 
not that agency needs the request and 
whether we believe we should give them 
the funds to carry forward. 

Mr. RICH. Has the gentleman any 
data that have been submitted in the 
hearings that will tell us what the cost of 
this program will be; that is, putting in 
ali the departments of the Government 
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the provisions of the bill as outlined 
here? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I cannot give the 
gentleman a figure that will be all inclu- 
sive, perhaps, but we did in the hearings 
get from certain agencies that do have 
health programs in progress their costs. 
The War Production Board had an an- 
nual cost of operating its service of 
$48,000. 

Mr. RICH. That is the War Produc- 
tion Board? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The War Production 
Board, yes; which, of course, is an emer- 
gency agency. I may say to the gentle- 
man—and I think he will be very inter- 
ested in knowing the fact—that certain 
agencies and bureaus within the Federal 
structure have actually circumvented the 
law—and these words are chosen ad- 
visedly—and have used funds delegated 
to an agency for purposes that would be 
carried forward in this bill, but they have 
done so without any authority. We had 
instances of that type brought before the 
committee. There were instances where 
the bureau, the board, or the agency had 
asked for a medical program and it was 
set up with a certain fund and the Con- 
gress approved it. The Department of 
Commerce has had a first-aid program 
costing approximately $24,000 a year. It 
serves approximately 11,300 employees. 
It was estimated, therefore, that the 
average cost per person would be about 
$2.14. The Treasury Department also 
had a program which was carried. 

Mr. RICH. What did it cost there? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The cost to the 
Treasury Department was approximately 
$103,000 for an estimated 31,500 em- 
ployees. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman has given 
just three items, the WPB, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Treasury 
Department, which involves an expendi- 
ture of about $175,000. In all the depart- 
ments of the Government what does the 
gentleman estimate it is going to cost to 
put this into effect if we pass the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would not hazard 
to tell the gentleman what I believe it 
will cost because when any agency has 
gone through the steps I have outlined 
of approval by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, by the United States Public 
Health Service, then by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of this House, we have 
shaken down any excess demands which 
could be made by those agencies for this 
type of program. In other words, each 
and every agency will have to stand on 
its own presentation of need for the 
funds which it requests. 

Mr. RICH. I appreciate that, but when 
we talk about shaking down, it seems 
to me that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has not shaken down enough 
heretofore in the operation of the Gov- 
ernment during the past 12 or 15 years. 
All you have to do is look at the Treasury 
statement and you will see we have been 
shaken up and we are going to be shaken 
up a whole lot more before we get down 
to earth unless we know where we are 
going so far as securing the funds is 
concerned because the taxpayers of this 
country have avout reached the point 
where they are breaking. We talk about 
reducing taxes, but if we keep saddling 
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on to the Government one thing after 
another, we are going to find that the 
Treasury will crack, unless we do away 
with some branches of government. 
When the Treasury of the United States 
cracks we-are through as a democratic 
form of government, and we are going 
to lose our form of government. We in 
this House ought to be businessmen 
enough to know what a bill of this kind 
is going to cost, and to know how we are 
going to handle the affairs of this 
country, or we are not fit to run this 
Government, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think it is im- 
portant that I say to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania that I have the privilege of 
serving with him on the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. ‘Ve have reported legis- 
lation which will be brought to this floor 
on Wednesday afternoon, and in that 
legislation it was my desire during its 
consideration that not a single agency 
or bureau be exempt from a reorganiza- 
tion plan which would be sent. to Con- 
gress by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. RICH. Iam going to support that 
bill, too. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In 1939, as the 
gentleman will recall, many of us on this 
floor did not want tc have the legislation 
of that year scuttled by 15, 20, or 25 
agencies being exempted. I joined him 
in believing that the sprawling octopus 
of this Government should be curtailed, 
and I think my record will show that I 
have joined in that regard. Because he 
brings the cost to our attention, I think 
it is apropos at this point to say that 
in February 1945 the Federal employees 
of the United States totaled approxi- 
mately 2,900,000. If the average of 7 
days of sick leave per year were reduced 
to 6 days, a saving of more than 5,500,000 
man-days per year would result. This 
I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Ricu], would be the equiva- 
lent of about 20,000 full-time workers. If 
the time lost were reduced to 5 days per 
year, that is, by sick leave, a saving of 
4,800,000 man-days would result, or the 
equivalent of 30,000 full-time workers. 
So I believe the philosophy of the legisla- 
tion goes to the goal anticipated by the 
gentleman, because the people would be 
on the job. Absenteeism and turn-over 
would be decreased. 

Mr. RICH. May I say here that in 
no way do I cast any reflection on the 
gentleman from West Virginia, but I do 
cast reflection on the Congress for the 
way we are doing business and the way 
we are heading, because we are heading 
for ruin, and if any Member of Con- 
gress—and I do not care which side of 
the aisle he stands on—gets up and says, 
“We can go on, and on, and on and not 
take account of the cost of every item 
that we are putting into Government,” 
we are going to find out that eventually 
we will be ruined. If the gentleman 
from Georgia can give us the answer, I 
think we deserve that answer before we 
pass this legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia, but it is no 
reflection upon the gentleman from West 
Virginia, nor will it be upon the gentle- 
man from Georgia if they cannot answer 
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the question which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has asked, because each 
and every agency of this Government 
will have to make a showing before they 
can take advantage of this legislation. 

Mr. RICH. The point is that you 
ought to find out before you pass legis- 
lation, and that applies to the gentleman 
from West Virginia, the gentleman from 
Georgia and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. That applies to me just as 
much as it does to you gentlemen. We 
ought to know what this is leading us 
into before we pass it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I will say that it is 
leading us to an operation in the Fed- 
eral Government as private industry has 
operated all these days and found to be 
good, and that is that the type of health 
and preventive programs within private 
industry have proven themselves from a 
dollars-and-cents standpoint; otherwise 
private industry would not carry them 
on. 

Mr. RICH. I apply it in my industry. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I know the gentle- 
man does. 

Mr. RICH. But I know where we are 
heading in my own business. I do not 
know where we are heading for in this 
Government. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am not going to 
attempt to answer the question that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania asked the 
gentleman from West Virginia, but I 
will attempt to point this out, that this 
bill does not necessarily cost a nickel. 

Mr. RICH. It does not what? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. It does not neces- 
sarily cost anything. It simply is a sys- 
tem by which we can find out what we 
are spending for health service. The 
gentleman was at one time a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I do 
not know whether or not he is now on 
that committee. 

Mr. RICH. No; Iam not on that com- 
mittee, because I was not a Member of 
Congress during the term preceding this 
session. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. This is what hap- 
pens. An agency that has a cordial rela- 
tionship with a subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee comes up 
here and says, “We want to put in a 
first-aid room.” They get some money 
for a health service. There are a num- 
ber of those operating. Nobody, as far 
as I know, knows just how many there 
are or what they are spending. This bill 
will make it necessary that all be coor- 
dinated through one agency, but the bill 
does not give them a single dollar. They 
still have to go to the Committee on 
Appropriations just as they do now. 

Mr. RICH. That is the same old story 
we always hear, that we pass a bill and 
then they go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations to get the money. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. They are getting it 
now. 

Mr. RICH. That is just trying to 
cover up. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; Iam not trying 
to cover anything up; I am explaining 
the system that is in operation. 

Mr, RICH. It is a bad system, 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. It is a system of 
which the gentleman was a part when he 
was on the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. RICH. It is still a bad system. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. I say it is bad, too. 
That is why I am trying to improve. it. 
Mr. RICH. I should like to do that, 
too, but I do not know how you are going 


to do it. I think the system is bad. I 
should like to know definitely where we 
are heading. 
Mr. RAMSPECK. That is what we 
are trying to do by providing that these 
agencies have to go through a central 
agency before they can have this serv- 
ice, instead of getting it from a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They are wane it, 
in some cases, by the back door n 

Mr. RICH. rile woehd eal te ie of- 
fect until after we pass the legislation 
next week so that all these departments 
are shaken down, as it were; and we get 
rid of a lot of these Government agencies. 
We do not want to establish a service in 
a certain agency and find out 2 or 3 
months from now that it is going to be 


cies and have to throw them out later. 
You give a department head a few days’ 
notice and he will spend money and do 
everything he can to increase the num- 
ber of his employees, because he gets a 
larger salary if he has more employees. 
I want to prevent that if I can. Will 
the gentleman see that if this legislation 
goes through we will not permit these 
services to be established in agencies that 
are going to be either consolidated with 
some other department or eliminated 
altogether by the Chief Executive? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I can give the gen- 
tleman that assurance because certainly 
each and every request by an agency or 
bureau will have to go through the agency 
in question, and it would take months, 
of course, for them to establish their 
case, if properly presented. So I agree 
with the gentleman that in these war- 
time agencies which the President, we 
trust, will eliminate very quickly, these 
services should not be established. We 
trust not only that these agencies wil! be 
eliminated but that their functions will 
not be transferred to other agencies. I 
think one particular fault we have these 
days is that if we drop off am agency we 
allow the functions of that agency to 
be carried on by some other group. 
That is the reason the gentleman has 
joined the other members of the com- 
mittee in reporting a bill from the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures which will lop 
off the functions as well as the personne]. 

Mr. RICH. That is right. 

May I say also that I am sympathetic 
with legislation that will take care of the 
people, but I am against socialized medi- 
cine. I want that understood. I do not 
want to socialize this Government. 
There is a clique in this country and the 
Congress that wants to socialize every- 
thing. I am against it. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. . I join with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RICH. Further, why are you g0o- 
ing to exempt the Tennessee Valley 
Authority? They want to be exempted 
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from everything. I think this Govern- 
ment ought to have a say over what they 
are doing. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May I say that the 

Tennessee Valley Authority came before 
our committee and gave us the opera- 
tions of their own health program which 
is now in progress. 
_ We have had a request for amend- 
ment of this legislation, received from 
Secretary of War Stimson prior to his 
resignation, in which he asked that the 
Panama Canal be included in this ex- 
emption as well as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, because those organiza- 
tions are set up apart from the actual 
control of the Congress as far as they 
operate, as the gentleman knows. I am 
not attempting now to argue the philos- 
ophy of the TVA, but I am simply say- 
ing that in this instance they do have 
operating a health program under their 
own set-up. 

Mr. RICH. I think the quicker we 
have the TVA audited by the Comptroller 
General the better it is going to be for 
this country. If we do that, we will know 
how judiciously and how wisely they are 
spending their money. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral audits the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity at the present time. 

Mr. RICH. No; he does not. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; he does. 

Mr. RICH. He does not. 

Mr.'GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that what the 
gentleman from Mississippi has informed 
him is true. The Comptroller General 
audits the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Do they 
have this kind of service in first- and 
second-class post offices of the United 
States? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I cannot answer 
that. Perhaps the gentleman from 
Georgia, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, can answer the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is not 
material with reference to what I want 
to know. This would cover employees 
and officers in the first- and second; 
class post offices of the United States? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It would cover any 
department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, upon the proper showing to Con- 
gress after preliminary steps necessary 
to be taken. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. - Of 
course, the gentleman has no idea of the 
number of people this will put on the 
pay roll? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have simply stated 
to the gentleman very frankly, and I hope 
very honestly, that we have approxi- 
mately, let us say, about 2,900,000 em- 
Ployees at the present time and we do 
have many of these agencies and depart- 
ments that have carried on these health 
programs, They have done it sometimes 
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without the authority or sanction of 
Congress in most instances. They have 
used funds that we have appropriated 
for their general use and have trans- 
ferred them to these health programs. 
We would make these agencies come be- 
fore the Civil Service Commission and 
the Public Health authorities and then 
come to Congress to get their authority 
to carry on any type of health program. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is it the 
opinion of the gentleman that this will 
be an economy act from the point of 
view of the number of dollars involved? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I believe it will 
be an economy. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will there 
be less appropriations for this character 
of service under this bill if it becomes 
law than we are now paying out? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe, as does 
the gentleman from Kentucky, in the 
employees of the Federal Government 
getting service to the nth degree. I be- 
lieve this type of program will enable a 
better service to be given and ultimately 
the cost to the taxpayers will be less. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
not my question. We are giving these 
services, but in a rather haphazard way. 
We do not have a unified service. Does 
the gentleman believe it will lessen or 
increase the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment? ; 

Mr.RANDOLPH. In the first instance, 
I think it would perhaps increase the 
cost, but in the final analysis it would do 
what it has done in private industry, that 
is, it would reduce the cost. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman spoke about private industry hav- 
ing their doctors and nurses, and so forth. 
Do not the employees of private industry 
pay into a fund so much a month from 
their wages for hospital and nursing ex- 
penses and other medical expenses? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think, in some in- 
stances, that is true, although there are 
concerns I know of which give that as- 
sistance. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Of course, 
under this bill the Government would do 
it and our workers would receive those 
services free so far as they are concerned, 
would they not? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Some of 
the questions that I was going to touch 
upon have been cleared up. One ques- 
tion was about the cost. On page 6 of 
the committee report it shows that the 
cost averages from $2.16 to $4.67 per in- 
dividual, depending upon the depart- 
ment. The other question was that 
which the gentleman from Kentucky has 
touched upon. I think in most private 
industries they have a health program 
which is excellent. We should have one 
in the Government. But in private in- 
dustry the individual pays in from 50 
cents to a dollar a month, or whatever 
the cost might be, for attention or serv- 
ices that he might receive or which his 
family might receive. In this instance 


I believe that is 


we are expecting eventually to set up a 
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health program taking care of nearly 
3,000,000 people, all at the cost of the 
Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to comment on the observa- 
tion of my friend the gentleman from 
Nebraska, because it certainly is perti- 
nent. I will say that in private industry, 
while I have studied the subject some- 
what but not to the extent that the gen- 
tleman has, I find that those services go 
far beyond any services that are con- 
templated by this legislation. 

The actual hospital bill is paid, and 
direct medical care is provided. We do 
not do that in this legislation. We refer 
the individual in question to his own pri- 
vate physician. We do not attempt to 
give any medical care or hospital assist- 
ance. I think the gentleman would 
agree with me that there is a difference 
in the private-industry program and 
that which would be forwarded by this 
legislation. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose this legislation 
is passed and you establish this health 
program in various Government agen- 
cies. Is that going to include medical 
aid and assistance to all the families 
of all the employees of the Government? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is not. The 
actual worker on the job is the only one 
provided for. 

Mr. RICH. This is not the opening 
wedge for socialized medicine? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I repeat that I 
am against such programs. I have con- 
sistently been against them and I would 
not sponsor this legislation if it led even 
a short way in that direction. 

Mr. RICH. How do we know that this 
is not going to eventually get us to that 
point? I want to be careful that we do 
not now establish something that will 
engulf us in socialism and communism 
in this country. I want to do anything 
in the world to keep away from that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In the closing sec- 
onds remaining, I will say that the 
passage of this resolution will reduce the 
turn-over and absenteeism in the Federal 
Government. It will therefore produce 
more efficiency and productivity by em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. It 
will reduce administrative recruiting 
costs and make it possible in some in- 
stances to get work done with fewer em- 
ployees, which I think is interesting to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
gentleman from Kentucky, and others 
who have asked pertinent questions as 
to why this committee has brought this 
legislation to the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Vurset.]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested in this bill when it was before 
our committee, being a member of the 
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Civil Service Committee. I asked the 
gentleman from West Virginia a ques- 
tion or two. I know he has the highest 
motives and I believe if the bill would 
do what he thinks it will do under proper 
administration it might be good legisla- 
tion. I am fearful, however, that it will 
not. That we may be starting down a 
road, if we approve it, that will continue 
to widen and continue to lengthen, and 
following the experience of the past it 
may prove to be very expensive for the 
National Government. I have never 
been quite able to make up my mind 
whether this legislation should be ap- 
proved. The reason why I have not been 
able to do so is my lack of confidence 
in national administration generally 
among the various bureaus. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. RanpotpH] has pointed out that 
many of these governmental organiza- 
tions, without the power of Congress and 
without its sanction, have set up clinical 
services, and so forth, in the various de- 
partments and are using Government 
money, almost illegally, I should say, to 
develop a health service in those vari- 
ous departments. If that be true, how 
can we trust the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to keep them properly shaken down; 
how can we trust those departments not 
to go too far if we give them the sanction 
of legality by passing this act? 

He said these programs would have to 
clear through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Public Health Department, and 
then be further checked by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. These checks are 
necessary, and they should be wisely and 
properly applied. But will they? The 
answer is “No.” The gentleman from 
West Virginia argued further that the 
health programs in business have been 
a success, and they must be good else 
they would not be continued and par- 
ticipated in by the big business concerns 
of the country. As was pointed out by 
the gentleman from Nebraska, in this 
instance there is a cooperative effort in 
that the employee contributes toward 
the cost of the service. This makes it 
quite different from the case where the 
Federal Government pays all. In such 
a case the Federal bureaus would not be 
so interested in conserving the finances 
of the Government as would the busi- 
nessmen who help pay for the health 
programs in private business. So that is 
not a parallel which integrates very well 
in that argument. 

We must assume further that if medi- 
cal services are set up in the various 
Government departments there will of 
necessity be some initial outlay for 
equipment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield one additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Vurset.]. 

Mr. VURSELL. I could see where this 
service might be greatly expanded 
throughout the Nation. It occurs to me 
it might put a great many more people 
on the pay roll and might develop into 
a rather large and expensive organiza- 
tion. If I could be assured that this 
would not happen, I would be for the 
bill, but, judging the future by the past, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that this 
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organization will be properly adminis- 
tered. For that reason, I cannot support 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ‘time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILuer]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would call the committee’s at- 
tention to certain phases of this bill and 
to the existing health program in the 
Federal Government. At the present 
time some 22 different governmental 
agencies deal with the health of the 
Federal employees and the citizens of the 
United States. Some time ago I intro- 
duced a bill to create a Secretary for 
Health in the President’s Cabinet to 
bring all health activities under one 
head. We have the Public Health Serv- 
ice, we have the Labor Department, we 
have the Department of Agriculture, and 
a great many other agencies dealing 
with health. In this bill we set up an- 
other agency, as I see it; that is the Civil 
Service Commission. Perhaps it is 
needed. I have no objection to giving 
some preventive medical care to the 
health of Federal employees, but I do 
believe that this bill goes too far. You 
will find the following statement of 
purpose on the very first page of the bill: 

That, for the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining the physical and mental fit- 
ness of employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the heads of departments and agencies, 
including Government-owned and con- 
trolled corporations are authorized, within 
the limits of appropriations made available 
therefor, to establish by contract or other- 
wise health programs which will provide 
health services for employees under their 
respective jurisdictions. 


I would point out in this connection 
that the physical fitmess and mental 
health program for individuals is rather 
wide. That takes in all of the vaccina- 
tion programs, all of the examinations 
ordinarily done by physicians. It also 
takes in the care of dental conditions, 
which would include extracting teeth 
and making bridges. The program pre- 
sented here, if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is generous’ enough, attempts to 
give a rather complete health service to 
Federal employees. It establishes an- 
other agency, within the present 
agencies, with very wide authority. It 
would cost up to $9,000,000 a year. 

In contrast with what is happening in 
private industry, let me say to you that 
the individual in private industry pays 
so much a month for the care he gets. 
In this bill the Congress is going out on 
a road which will lead to an extended 
health program far beyond what was 
originally intended by the bill. If the 
Federal employee were going to pay 25 
cents or 50 cents a month, or whatever 
it might be, for his care, it would be a 
different story; but here you are setting 
up an agency, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to deal with health problems. It 
is true they consult with the United 
Svates Public Health Service and are 
limited by the appropriations which the 
Congress might give. The Federal em- 
ployee now has a generous sick-leave 
and vacation privilege. In this bill to 
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cost the taxpayer $9,000,000 we start on 
a health program, I am _ doubtful 
whether this type of program should be 
adopted by the Congress. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, wil) 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, MICHENER. The speaker is a 
practicing physician in paiva civil life. 
Did I understand one of the previous 
speakers, the proponent of the bill, to 
say that this bill had the support of the 
American Medical Association? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. In the 
hearings someone appeared before the 
committee, a Dr. Peterson, who outlined 
his views to the committee on how in- 
dustrial health services should be con- 
ducted. He was asked whether he and 
the American Medical Association sup- 
ported the bill and his answer was “‘Yes.”’ 
I have had no word from the American 
Medical Association and I do not know 
if this Dr. Peterson represents them, but 
I may say that in my early life I prac- 
ticed as a contract physician with a cop- 
per mine and I know all of the employees 
of the copper mine paid in so much a 
month for the care of themselves and 
their families, and this was a rather 
complete care; but I think it is’ a dan- 
gerous thing for the Congress: to start 

appropriating for the care of 3,000,000 
Federal employees and give them a 
health program without limitation, and 
I do not find any limitation in this bill 
except the appropriations from the Con- 


gress. : 

Mr. ROBSION of . Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. As I un- 
derstand. it, we have about. 500,000 or 
nearly that number employed by this 
Government in foreign countries. I am 
wondering if this bill covers those people? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am 
wondering if this bill in its broad lan- 
guage as stated in its beginning covers 
those four or five hundred thousand Fed- 
eral employees in foreign countries? 
Many of them are foreign nationals and 
not American citizens at all. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. I am sure 
it covers them. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would 
like to hear from the chairman of the 
committee or the ranking Republican 
member of the committee. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the- gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HEDRICK. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, being a physician, 
believes in preventive medicine and that 
this country will be faced with that 
problem in ‘the future. The prevention 
of sickness and disease is the best in- 
vestment in the world. Absenteeism 
from corporations has cost millions of 
dollars very year due to sickness. If 
that can be prevented by regular ex- 
amination, by regular tests, it is money 
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well spent. Let us take the case of the 
Metropolitan Insurance Co., for instance: 
they pay health nurses to go around over 
the districts and examine their policy- 
holders in order to keep them in good 
health so that they will not be sick. If 
the Metropolitan Insurance Co. thinks 
preventive medicine is a good idea, I do 
not see why the Members of Congress 
should not think so, too. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This goes 
far beyond preventive medicine. It 
takes care o* all minor ills, all dental 
matters; it takes care of the entire 
health program outside of the preventive 
field. and that is the thing to which I 
am objecting. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentu:ky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Did not 
the policyholders pay enough in pre- 
miums to provide that service? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Certainly 
the policyholders eventually pay for all 
of it. 

Mr. HEDRICK. But they are not as- 
sessed a™ything additional for that 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not one thing 
in this legislation that is intended, so 
far as Iam able to ascertain—that points 
in the direction of socialized medicine. 
I am just as much opposed to what I 
understand as socialized medicine as 
anyone on the floor of the House, and 
I am sure the author of this bill takes a 
similar position. He has repeated two 
or three times his position with respect 
to that question. So it is not intended 
in anywise to involve or include social- 
ized medicine. This legislation is in- 
tended only to provide medical care for 
temporary ailments and injuries of em- 
ployees while at work. It is not in- 
tended to provide medical care for the 
employees at their homes. That must 
be taken care of by the employees’ pri- 
vate physician. It is emergency medi- 
cal treatment. That is all there is in- 
volved in this legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
gentleman from Texas. 
_ Mr. RUSSELL. On page 1 of the bill 
it is stated, as one of the purposes, that 
the intent is to authorize the heads of 
Federal agencies to establish, by con- 
tract or.otherwise, health programs for 
the employees. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, the 
heads of these departments or bureaus 
could establish a health program and it 
would be mandatory upon the employees 
of that department, would it not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. i will answer 
that in this way: I do not know whether 
the distinguished gentleman was on the 
floor when we started the discussion on 
this bill or not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was not. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. It was very defi- 
nitely explained that, in the first in- 


Mr. Chairman, 


I yield to the 
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stance, we do have these programs in our 
agencies at the present time. A number 
of our agencies have health programs. 
They are spending a considerable amount 
of money; in fact, it runs into the mil- 
lions of dollars. Other agencies do not 
have them. One agency will have one 
kind of program and another agency will 
have a different one. We have been do- 
ing that for a long time. This legislation 
proposes that we coordinate our health 
programs in Government. Of course, we 
have to determine on a policy as to 
whether or not we want a health pro- 
gram in Government. Do you want a 
program that has to do with the protec- 
tion of the health of the Government 
employees, or do you not? That is one 
thing to be determined. I believe the 
Members of this Congress are in favor of 
a reasonable but not extravagant pro- 
gram to protect the health of its em- 
ployees for two reasons. Of course, one 
of them is that it should be done as a 
matter of right; and the second, as the 
author of this bill has explained, is that 
it means dollars and cents to the taxpay- 
ers of this country. That was illustrated 
with respect to industrial insurance. Of 
course, they want to protect their em- 
ployees and keep them in good health, 
just as the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. wants to keep its clients in good 
health. It pays to do it. 

If we are going to have a program of 
health service, is it not much better to 
coordinate these activities so that we will 
know where we are with respect to it, 
and not be in the position we are now? 
Under this legislation it is proposed that 
this program will not only be coordi- 
nated, but it will have to be approved by 
the Civil Service Commission, since all 
of the employees involved here are either 
directly or indirectly under civil service. 
This program also must be approved by 
your own public health agency, and then 
besides that the program will have to 
have the approval of the Committee on 
Appropriations of your own Congress. 
One of the difficulties or one of the com- 
plaints has been that some of these agen- 
cies have put on health programs, but 
this Congress has not known how much 
money has gone into its health pro- 
grams in the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commerce, or any 
other department. The hearings disclose 
that some departments have spent more 
money than others for similar services. 
In fact many Members of this House do 
not realize large amounts are being ap- 
propriated for health services. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, may I 
ask the gentleman how the program is 
being conducted now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself seven additional minutes. 

I have tried to explain to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, and I think the 
author. of the bill has also tried to ex- 
plain, the method by which the program 
operates at the present time. It provides 
for emergency treatment for employees 
while they are employed at their work. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Who pays 
for it? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. The United 


‘States Government pays for it, cer- 


tainly. It is done because it is believed 
that it means dollars and cents to the tax- 
payers of this country to protect and help 
its employees, so that they will not lose 
as much time as they would otherwise 
lose in their employment. This proposal 
is not like industrial insurance at all, 
where sick benefits are involved. The 
gentleman from West Virginia gave fig- 
ures with respect to the number of man- 
hours that are lost to the Government, 
which, after all, are lost by reason of un- 
employment on account of sickness and 
slight injuries. We are trying to help 
protect the employees against that by 
this legislation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman knows that in some of the Gov- 
ernment agencies the personnel them- 
selves today are paying for their own 
medical care through their own organi- 
zation. The Government is not paying 
for it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right. 
That has nothing whatever to do with 
this legislation. We hope among other 
things to help protect the Government 
against absenteeism. We have too much 
of it now. This might help a little. The 
medical care to which the gentleman re- 
fers is for care of the person while away 
from work, even in the hospital. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. 

gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Has the gentle- 
man any statistics to show what the ab- 
senteeism is that results from such 
diseases as could be prevented by the in- 
stitution of this particular program? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; we do not 
have any statistics on that subject. The 
gentleman himself by reason of his ex- 
perience as a doctor in dealing with all 
kinds of diseases knows there is naturally 
a good deal of absenteeism that might be 
rrevented if there were a little bit of pro- 
tection given these employees. What 
I am trying to get across to the genile- 
man is that since we have a program, a 
part of a program, in Government at the 
present time, it seems to me it would be 
better, we would get more out of it, more 
people would be taken care of, and it 
would be the economical thing to do, if we 
would coordinate it and get it under some 
kind of control. There are too many of 
our activities that have gotten out of 
control, and this is one of them. So let 
us try to get it under a little control and 
im=rove it, unless you want to knock it 
out. If you want to knock out the whole 
program, that is another story alto- 
gether. I am just trying to improve it 
if we are going to continue to have a 
health program in Government. If the 
gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman 
from Nebraska think we cught to knock 
this program out of the Government and 
not have it at all, that is something elce, 
but I say let us coordinate it and use it 
the best way we can if we are going to 
have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 


I yield to the 
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to this to prevent absenteeism, the re- 
sult has been in practically every instance 
to increase absenteeism. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In a health 
program? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am very much 
surprised and disappointed that that 
should be the case. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
colleague from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. During the time 
these health programs have taken place, 
as I understood the gentleman from 
Kansas to say, they have been operated 
under different plans, there have been 
different types of health programs in 
these agencies. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am not sure 
that the gentleman was on the floor 
when this was discussed. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have been here 
practically since the discussion began. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then the gen- 
tleman heard the gentleman from West 
Virginia, author of the bill. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am not worried 
about the gentleman from West Virginia, 
what I am asking the gentleman from 
Kansas is, is there anything to show 
which type of health program is the best? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. There is no 
particular type of program. 

The Department of Commerce has a 
program and the Department of Agricul- 
ture has its own program. The cost per 
person is different. It is possible one 
renders a little more service than the 
other. In any event the medical service 
is temporary in nature and only while 
the employee is at his work. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Which one of them 
is working out better in canceling out 
absenteeism? Does not the gentleman 
believe that would be important to know? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not believe 
we have any figures. I am sorry I do not 
have that information for the gentleman. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The bill reads, “to 
establish by contract or otherwise”. 
What is the “otherwise”? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not know 
exactly what the “otherwise” might be 
but believe it will permit employment 
per diem, per month, vr on annual basis. 
I assume that if the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Public Health, 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
have some control it will be better than 
it is under present conditions and cir- 
cumstances. The whole thing ought to 
be worked out in a coordinated manner. 
The same service should apply the same 
to.all employees, if we are going to have 
the service at all. Furthermore, I think 
it will be better to have the Public 
Health Service, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House look the situation 
over, rather than to let it run in a hodge- 
podge sort of way as it is now doing. 
The defeat of this bill will only let things 
run as they are now doing. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The observation I 
was trying to make was that if there were 
different types of health programs in 
these Government agencies, surely some- 
body ought to know which one is the 
most efficient, and having found which is 
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the most efficient, recommend that pro- 
gram to be adopted in all the other 
agencies. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think they 
would. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. On page 6 
of the report it shows that there are dif- 
ferent programs now in different Gov- 
ernment agencies, varying from $2.14 a 
year to $4.67. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentle- 
man’s observation is right. That is one 
thing this legislation should correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Are those 
different Government agencies spending 
Federal moneys for those purposes with- 
out approval of Congress? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I tried to 
explain a moment ago, the direct author- 
ity is without the approval of Congress 
as a whole except as the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee recom- 
mends an appropriation for that par- 
ticular agency. If the request comes, 
let us say, from the Department of Agri- 
culture, it goes to the Subcommit on 
Agriculture of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. If the request comes from 
the Department of Commerce, it goes to 
that subcommittee. Therefore, you do 
not have any coordination at all. The 
Subcommittee on Agriculture knows 
little about what was recommended by 
the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is there 
any reason why these employees of the 
various agencies should not pay into a 
fund for that care just as private indus- 
try is doing now? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It might be a 
good thing to do that. It is a question 
of policy. If the gentleman wants to 
submit that as a policy, that is another 
question. The Government, we know, 
has done a good many things for Federal 
employees. That is to say, it has given 
them liberal time for sick leave and that 
sort of thing, and for vacations. If the 
gentleman feels we should change that, 
that is another question to be submitted. 
It is as I said a question of policy. Of 
course this service to the employee is 
really emergency and applies only while 
employed. Ordinarily, when employees 
pay into a fund medical service is ren- 
dered in the home and at the hospital. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. When employees are re- 
ferred to their private physicians or 
dentists, they pay those private physi- 
cians or dentists themselves, do they not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. They certainly 
do. 

Mr. JUDD. Where it says “treatment 
of minor illnesses and dental conditions,” 
does that mean minor illnesses and 
minor dental conditions? Could that 
include a bridge? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. They are cer- 
tainly two different things. I want the 
Record to show that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired, 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself two more minutes 
in order that the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Ranpotp#] may further 
explain the words “by contract or other- 
wise,” about which the gentleman from 
Kansas inquired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is salutary that we have on the 
floor this afternoon during the consider- 
ation of this legislation at least four 
members of the medical profession. I 
know I am appreciative that all of them 
have entered into the discussion. We 
find some difference of opinion, some 
holding back approval, and in one in- 
stance we find specific approval of the 
legislation, according to the statement 
of the doctor from West Virginia [Mr. 
HEDRICK]; and I assume the doctor from 
Minnesota is a believer in this legisla- 
tion. I feel that he is. In connection 
with the use of a medical officer or a 
nurse by an agency, it is altogether pos- 
sible, and the testimony so showed, that 
this person might give time to one or 
more agencies, perhaps to three agen- 
cies. In other words, as the gentleman 
from Kansas has said, although we be- 
lieve in the best health program possible 
for the Federal employees, yet we have 
come to the point where we want re- 
strictions placed upon the type of pro- 
grams which are going to be carried for- 
ward. For that reason, this legislation 
providing for coordination is presented. 
I am sure that the committee is inter- 
ested and at least the gentleman from 
West Virginia is interested in only a 
sound health program and not socialized 
medicine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose of 
promoting and maintaining the physical and 
mental fitness of employees of the Federal 
Government, the heads of departments and 
agencies, including Government-owned and 
controlled corporations are authorized, with- 
in the limite of appropriations made avail- 
able therefor, to establish by contract or 
otherwise health programs which will provide 
health services for employees under their 
respective jurisdictions: Provided, That the 
health services provided for Federal employ- 
ees shall be estabilshed only upon recommen- 
dations of the Civil Service Commission after 
consultation with the Public Health Service 
and shall be limited to (1) treatments of 
minor illnesses and dental conditions except 
in cases of emergency or of injury or illness 
sustained while in the performance of the 
employee’s duty in accordance with Act of 
September 7, 1916, entitled “An Act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” as amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed. 
title 5, ch. 15); (2) preemployment and other 
examinations; (3) referral of employees to 
private physicians and dentists; and (4) edu- 
cation and preventive programs relating to 
health, including the alleviation of health 
hazards in the working environment: Pro- 
vided further, That the health program now 
being conducted by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority shall not be affected by the provi- 
sions of this Act: And provided further, That 
such health programs as are now being con- 
ducted for other Federal employees may be 
continued until June 30, 1946, The Civil 
Service Commission shall serve as a coordinat- 
ing agency in the development of such serv- 
ices for all Federal employees and, in collab- 
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oration with the Public Health Service, with 
respect to the extent to which such services 
shall be available to employees. i 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I have sent to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAMSPECK: On 
page 2, line 17, after the word “authority” in- 
sert “and by the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Company.” 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say a word of explanation. 
That amendment is offered at the re- 
quest of the former Secretary of War, 
Mr. Stimson, on the theory that con- 
ditions in Panama are different from 
those within the continental limits of 
the United States. They already have a 
program of their own down there. 

I have consulted with the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REEs] and 
other members of the committee. Those 
members of the committee present have 
agreed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the ~«mendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply disturbed 
as to what this bill will do. I asked the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ress], the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, a question. While he went at 
length into a discussion of the matter, 
yet he did not answer my question. 

As I see it, this bill authorizes the 
head of the departments or agencies to 
set up health programs which, inasmuch 
as the gentleman from Kansas did not 
answer my question, will be mandatory 
upon the employees tuo participate in. 
In other words, if that health program is 
set up, it is establishing another bureau 
within a department or bureau. It 
seems to me we have heard on the floor 
of this House some objection to setting 
up more bureaus. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield briefly. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If I thought 
this measure would set up one additional 
bureau or agency or would result in es- 
tablishing one bureau or agency, I would 
not be for it at all. There are too many 
agencies and too many bureaus in the 
Government now. The gentleman from 
Texas and I agree on that question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But you are setting 
up another one to direct the medical 
health of the employees of the Federal 
Government, at the expense of the tax- 
payers, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
intention at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is what you are 
doing by this bill, whether you intend it 
or not. It seems to me you have seen 
enough of it to know that that will be 
the inevitable result. 

As I stated, to me it seems you are just 
Setting up an organization to further 
bring about State medicine. This is one 
of many legislative pegs that are being 
driven, forerunners of State medicine. 

_I wish to bring this to your considera- 
tion: The Federal employee is usually 


That is not the 
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taken care of pretty well when one 
takes into consideration the com- 
pensation fe receives, the attention 
he receives compared to the attention 
and compensation of the person who 
works for private industry. If he en- 
joys those benefits—and my mail each 
day is now and has been for the last 2 
or 3 months—and I take it yours like- 
wise—to the effect “I want you to help 
me get a job with the Federal Govern- 
ment; I want you to help me make a 
wartime appointment permanent under 
civil-service rules.” They are pretty 
well satisfied. 

This bill provides that the Federal 
Government, in other words the tax- 
payers, shall pay for this health pro- 
gram. To me it is high time to let every 
tub sit on its own bottom. It is no more 
the business of the taxpayer of this great 
country of ours to pay for a health pro- 
gram for a certain set of employees than 
it is for us to pay it privately; the same 
principle is involved. As I stated a while 
ago, to me this bill is just a forerunner 
of state medicine, an attempt to edu- 
cate the people along the lines of state 
medicine about which we have heard so 
much. If the individual who enjoys the 
remuneration and other benefits of Fed- 
eral employment is not able to take care 
of his own physical needs what about the 
poor fellow who is working for private 
industry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to continue for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman realize that we are already spend- 
ing money by the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on this thing now in the Fed- 
eral Government? There are agencies 
already established doing this very thing. 

Mr.RUSSELL. My answer to the gen- 
tleman is that a past wrong does not 
justify a future wrong. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with the 
gentleman on that, but it seems to be a 
policy we have already established; that 
is the difficulty. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is high time to 
break such policies if they have been 
established. Does not the gentleman 
agree? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Shall we just 
withdraw the whole thing? 

Mr. RUSSELL. A man working for the 
Federal Government, in the employ of 
his Government, who is enjoying as much 
or more compensation than he could ever 
possibly draw in private industry or pri- 
vate enterprise is not entitled to any 
more consideration at the hands of the 
taxpayers than Tom, Dick, or Harry 
scattered throughout the confines of this 
great country of ours. The quicker we 
stop such policies the better off we are 
going to be. It does not comport, it is 
not consonant, with the democratic prin- 
ciple that has made America the land of 
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the free and the home of the brave, nor 
does it further the idea of free and equal 
rights to all with special privileges to 
none. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I assure the gentleman 
from West Virginia I should like to sup- 
port this measure, but I cannot; I must 
oppose it. 

This bill undoubtedly was written by 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, Dr. Parran, or it 
has his approval. Anything that comes 
from the hand of Dr. Parran should be 
examined and scrutinized very carefully, 
because he is reaching out for all the 
power he can possibly avail himself of 
to control the practice of medicine and 
the medical profession. This bill pro- 
vides very broad powers. 

It states at the very beginning: 

That, for the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining the rf ysical and mental fitness 
of employees of the Federal Government, 
the heads of departments and agencies, in- 
cluding Government-owned and controlled 
corporations are authorized, within the limits 
of appropriations made available therefor, to 
establish by contract or otherwise health 
programs which will provide health services 
for employees under their respective juris- 
dictions. 


I shall not take the time to point out 
what this could be made to cover. The 
langu ge in itself indicates what that 
r.ight be. 

On page 2 there appear to be what 
might be considered limitations to these 
powers, but upon examinatior those lim- 
itations are not very specific—they are 
not very clear. For example, it states 
that the service shall be limited to treat- 
ment of minor illnesses. What are 
minor illnesses? A headache might be 
a major illness for one person arid a 
minor illness for another. It is difficult 
to tell in many czses what might be a 
minor or major illness. It also states 
that it shall be limited to dental condi- 
tions, snd again to injuries or illnesses 
sustained while in the performance of 
the employee’s duty in accordance with 
the act of September 7, 1916, and so 
forth. It is difficult to tell what might 
be included there. 

Under this bill a physician could be 
employed not only on the premises where 
these illnesses or accidents take place, but 
he could go into the homes of those 
people and take care of-them. It states, 
of course, something about referring em- 
ployees to private physicians and den- 
tists, but does not say when or under 
what conditions the Government physi- 
cian shall refer these patients to private 
doctors. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is shewdly writ- 
ten and, on the whole, in my opinion, 
merely represents a further grab of Fed- 
eral power and further control over the 
lives of our people. That is my candid 
view of this bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am not just cer- 


tain what the gentleman meant by say- 
ing that the bill has been drafted very 
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shrewdly. I can say to him that the bill 
was not drafted by Dr. Parran, to whom 
the gentleman referred. The hearings 
on this measure by a subcommittee of 
the House District Committee consumed 
many days. This legislation not only 
has the approval of the subcommittee but 
it has the approval of the full committee 
and there was not a single witness or 
person representing a group who came 
before our committee in opposition to the 
legislation. ‘There was publicity given to 
the hearings; there was an attempt to 
publicize the matter so that each and 
every Member of Congress might know 
what we were doing. This is not a mat- 
ter of the past few weeks. It came up 
in the Seventy-eighth Congress, during 
which time hearings were held, and it 
would have been brought here last year 
had we been able to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to be fair about this matter. If the 
Surgeon General did not write this bill, 
of course I do not want to accuse him of 
having done so. Does this bill have the 
approval of the Surgeon General? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This bill has the 
approval of the Surgeon General, it also 
has the approval of the Surgeon General 
of the Army and has the approval of the 
American Medical Association and some 
thirty other witnesses and other organi- 
zations that came before us. I want the 
gentleman to know that the desire of 
this committee was to do what we 
thought was best in connection with re- 
strictions upon a Federal health pro- 
gram to be carried forward in the future, 
because now we have a hodge-podge, we 
have a haphazard program and we felt 
restrictions could be placed upon the 
manner in which those programs were 
in force so that ultimately dollars and 
cents would be saved the taxpayers. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. May I say in re- 
ply to the gentleman from West Virginia, 
chairman of the committee, that the very 
approval of this bill by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral is sufficient for my disapproval of it. 
I have followed the Surgeon General in 
his movements, and it is my judgment 
that he has been a most powerful in- 
fluence in promoting a completely bu- 
reaucratized medicine. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time I came to 
Congress I resigned as chairman of a 
county chapter of the Red Cross, after 
having served several years in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. While so engaged I 
signed a good many cards for training of 
nurses’ aids and had a good deal to do 
with nurses in first-aid work in industry. 
Many statements have been made here 
that in industry the employees pay for all 
their medical service. That is not true. 
Many times industry provides nurses 
right on the job, several nurses in some 
cases, to help keep the employees in 
good health. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. After I have com- 
Ee my statement I shall be glad to 

eld. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the gentleman 
characterized a statement that I made 


‘as being false, relative to free service. 


Mr. SAVAGE. I will give the gentle- 
man the names of some of the com- 
panies so that he can ask them, if he 
wants to, whether or not they provide 
first-aid service paid for by the employer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, and I can give 
the gentleman the names of a good many 
more that do not do it. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I do not say that all of 
the employers do. I said in many cases 
industry itself provides medical service, 
because they can keep the employees on 
the job that way and they can keep them 
well and working. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I admit that, but in 
many instances they do not do it, so the 
statement the gentleman makes, to the 
effect that the statements made by the 
gentleman from Ohio and myself are 
not true, was uncalled for on the gentle- 
man’s part. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I still say that some 
industries do provide it. There may be 
cases where the employees pay for every- 
thing they get, but I know that it has 
been given free in many cases because 
the companies feel that it is economical 
to keep those employees well and keep 
them on the job, and I know it has elim- 
inated a lot of absenteeism. I am sur- 
prised to see Members here in Congress, 
where we have several first-aid rooms 
and a doctor, get up and oppose that 
same service for other Government em- 
ployees who are making considerably less 
money than a Congressman makes. I 
think the record of turn-downs of boys 
unfit for military service in this war 
shows that this is vitally needed legisla- 
tion; that there has been too much oppco- 
sition to medical service; that there has 
been too much opposition to building up 
the health of the country. Iam heartily 
in sympathy with this program, and I 
think it should have been done a long 
time ago. 

- Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat aston- 
ished at some of the arguments made 
about this bill. In the first place, we 
Members of Congress are enjoying, at 
the expense of the taxpayers through the 
medical department located right here 
at the Capitol, the very thing we propose 
in this bill. I think it ill behooves us to 
propose to wipe out this service unless we 
are going to wipe it out for ourselves. 
That is pretty plain talking. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. Just wipe it out. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The argument is 
being made here that we are doing some- 
thing for the employees. That is not the 
purpose of this bill. I call your atten- 
tion to the testimony of Victor G. Heiser, 
representing the National Association of 
Manufacturers, on this bill. He says 
this: 

In 1940 the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ committee made a survey of 2,064 
plants that employed close to 2,000,000 work- 
ers in 47 States, to determine the extent, 
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development, and effect of factory health 
programs. Many interesting facts were elic- 
ite@. It was found, for instance, that plants 
that have installed medical services, on the 
average, have a reduction of 44.9 percent in 
accident frequencies, 62 percent in labor 
turn-over, 27 percent in absenteeism, and 29 
percent in compensation insurance pre- 
miums., 

Industrial medicine began in industry as 
an in-plant emergency relief program and 
for the diagnosis and treatment of occupa- 
tional diseases. It was soon apparent that 
much better results could be obtained by 
practicing preventive medicine. Apart from 
humanitarian considerations, industry has 
found it cheaper to prevent an accident or 
an illness than to pay for the reparation of it. 


I call your attention next to the testi- 
mony of the representative of the Ameri- 
can Legion on this bill. He said: 

It is a self-evident fact that the Federal 
Government, which is the largest and wealth- 
jest employer in the Nation, should give to 
its employees the same protection and care 
along medical lines as that offered by pri- 
vate industry and especially in connection 
with our veterans. 


Then I want to call your attention to 
one other statement I have here, from a 
lady representing the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., which I guess is the largest 
organization of its kind in the world. 
She says this: 

American industry, admittedly the most 
forward-looking in the world, has seen fit, 
during its evolution, to surround its workers 
with the cushion of medical care. You may 
be sure that this has not arisen for any rea- 
sons of altruism or idealism. It was simply 
in the interests of efficiency, and efficiency 
is good business. 


In addition to those, we had testimony 
from the American Medical Association 
in favor of this bill, we had testimony 
from a gentleman representing the East- 
man Kodak Co., and from several other 
people in addition to the ones I have 
quoted, all of whom endorsed the prin- 
ciple involved in this bill because they 
feel that it will save money to the Gov- 
ernment, and so do we who are sponsor- 
ing it. It is not done for the purpose of 
giving something .to the Federal em- 
ployees, it is done for the purpose of 
Saving money to this Government and 
for coordinating and controlling an ac- 
tivity that is already going on in a hap- 
hazard way whenever an agency can sell 
the idea to a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman thinks his illustrations fairly fit 
the picture of the Federal employee. 
The illustrations the gentleman gave and 
the references he made were to indus- 
trial plants, where accidents were less 
and naturally the turnover was less, and 
so forth. We are trying to fit this into 
office work. I do not believe the gentle- 
man’s illustrations are quite analogous 
to our situation. I think the gentleman 
is making the picture stronger with his 
evidence on that premise than would ap- 
ply to the premise to which we seek to 
apply it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I was reading to the 
gentleman the testimony of representa- 
tives of hard-headed businessmen. They 
think so. May I point out to him that 
the United States Government does have 
an Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, for which we appropriate millions 
of dollars every year to pay employees 
who become sick on account of their work 
or who have accidents while at work. 
We do have a law dealing with sick leave 
which costs a good deal of money each 
year. The purpose of this program is to 
reduce those costs and to get more effi- 
cient service out of the employees. 

Mr. VURSELL. Does the gentleman 
know what percentage of the sick leave 
is used up by the Federal employees? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No, sir. 

Mr. VURSELL. Do they have 26 days 
a year or 15? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. They have 15 days’ 
sick leave a year. I cannot state how 
much of it is used on an average. 

Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman does 
not know whether it is all taken up gen- 
erally or not? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No;I donot. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman made 
a statement with reference to unemploy- 
ment compensation for sick leave. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; I did not say 
unemployment compensation. I said 
compensation where they are injured or 
ill on account of their work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Where they are in- 
jured, that is all right; but if they become 
ill, they do not get anything. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. If it is caused by 
their work, they do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the gentleman 
know of one such case? I have tried 
three cases with them, and in each in- 
stance they held it did not occur on the 

job. Thatis invariably what they hold— 
that they are not sick on the job. 

Mr.RAMSPECK. In that case, it can- 
not be proven that the work caused it. 
But where a person suffers an accident 
on account of the work, that is covered. 
Mr. RUSSELL. With reference to ac- 
cidents, that is all right. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The question raised 
by the gentleman from Texas will be 
taken care of by an amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota {Mr. Jupp], I talked to him about 

illnesses that occur on the job, and not 
off the job. That was the intention of 
the committee. It is the intention of the 
committee to confine itself simply to that 
type of illness. Of course, we will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not forget that 
there will be tens of thousands of return- 
ing veterans of World War II who will 
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be given positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is a fact, and I say it sim- 
ply as a layman, though the doctors know 
it better than I, that these men will be 
somewhat of a problem in connection 
with the emotional disturbance which 
has taken place during these past few 
years and months. The type of pro- 
gram which we would carry forward here 
would make that person a better em- 
ployee and keep him on the job more 
days per week and per month and ulti- 
mately lessen the cost of the Federal 
structure by reason of this legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. May I state in an- 
swer to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee that we have already pro- 


vided by law for medical care for the ° 


veteran. He is already entitled to it. 
We have seen to that, and rightfully so. 
Therefore, that does not add anything 
to your bill. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The American Le- 
gion thinks otherwise. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: On page 
2, in line 4, after the word “treatments” insert 
the words “on the job.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
amendment to which the gentleman 
from West Virginia and the chairman of 
the committee have agreed to accept. 
It merely makes clear what I know the 
committee had in mind, which is to pro- 
vide for medical services to be given to a 
person injured or ill on the job and not 
for a doctor to be permitted to go out 
into the homes and engage in private 
practice, and so forth. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Minnesota is correct, 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] know that was the intention of the 
committee. We are very happy to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. I should think that would 
remove a great deal of misapprehension 
and opposition. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The addition of 
the words “on the job” is directly to the 
point. There is no question about that. 
I wonder if ihe gentleman would con- 
sider the use of the words “while em- 
ployed,” so that it would read “treat- 
ments while employed of minor illnesses,” 
and so forth. , 

Mr. JUDD. I would rather say “while 
at work” rather than “while employed,” 
because you are employed although you 
may not be at work. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is just a little 
technicality. 

Mr. JUDD. The words “while em- 
ployed” might cover a great many things. 
What we mean is, while he is at work in 
the agency or at the place of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know what the 
gentleman has in mind. I think itis a 
good amendment. I was wondering if 


Chairman, 


the expression “while working” could not 
be more happily phrased. 
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Mr. JUDD. I would suggest that the 
conference committee can work out that 
phraseology. I want to make it clear 
exactly what is meant. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think that 
makes it clear. I did not rise to start 
any unnecessary controversy, but I 
thought perhaps better language might 
be used. The other body might look into 
that. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SAVAGE. For instance, if a 
worker became ill in the afternoon and 
was treated by a doctor on the job, and 
he felt he should go to that man’s house 
in the evening and see how he was get- 
ting along, would this prevent his going 
to that man’s house? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. Ifthe illness is that 
serious, he should call in his own private 
physician. Is that not the understand- 
ing? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. That is our 
purpose, and we have so stated in the 
legislation; that the referral of such ill- 
nesses should be to private physicians. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment takes out a great deal 
of the apprehension I had with reference 
to the bill and makes it a much better 
bill, and with your amendment in, I will 
support the bill. 

Mr. JUDD. I think this clarifies most 
of the difficulties we have had. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence 
of the committee for just a few minutes 
to emphasize, and, if possible, to clear up 
two or three matters. I refer especially 
to the question raised by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RUSSELL], and call at- 
tention to his position with regard to 
helping Government workers. I agree 
with the gentleman we have provided a 
great many emoluments for Government 
workers. What I want to bring out is 
that we already have adopted plans of 
assistance in the health of our workers 
and we are just trying to coordinate that 
and get control of it, because at the pres- 
ent time it is pretty much out of control. 

One other observation. I do regret 
that we did not call the physicians and 
surgeons, who are Members of this 
House, before our committee. The 
chairman suggested, of course, that ev- 
erybody knew about the bill. It has been 
pending for quite a time, but I am sure 
it would have been much better if we 
had thought about it at the time and had 
called every one of them before our com- 
mittee and had given them a chance to 
express their views and probably heip 
write the bill, because their intention 
with respect to this question is pretty 
much the intention of all Members of 
the House. Their views would have beey 
most helpful. 
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I do not want to get off on a tangent 
which in any wise will get socialized med- 
icine into this legislation. The reason I 
am speaking particularly is that the Rrc- 
ORD will show it is the intention of the 
committee that this thing shall not in 
any way have anything to do with so- 
cialized medicine. It is not the inten- 
tion to relate this legislation either di- 
rectly or indirectly to socialized medi- 
cine. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mrtuer of Ne- 
braska: On page 2, line 5, after the word 
“and” insert “minor.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, inserting the word “minor” before 
the words “dental conditions” merely 
makes sure that you are not going to be 
dealing with the replacement of bridges, 
and so forth. I hope the committee may 
see fit to accept the amendment. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment and I understand 
the gentleman from Kansas has no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
jection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
there is danger of setting up in the bill 
another agency within the Government. 
I believe thoroughly in preventive medi- 
cine and in trying to keep people from 
getting sick; I believe that is essential. 
I am concerned, however, that we do 
not branch out from giving a person 
emergency treatment to giving him per- 
manent care in his home. I think the 
Appropriations Committee must watch 
this angle very closely. Preventive med- 
icine and the treatment of an individual 
while working may be accepted; but it 
is so easy for these things to expand. 
Some years ago the Congress set up the 
Children’s Bureau, with few and limited 
duties in respect to protecting the health 
of children and laying down rules for 
the employment of children and the col- 
lection of vital statistics. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has grown into a full- 
fledged health department duplicating a 
lot of the work that is being done by the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wish to assure 
the gentleman once again that it is the 
desire of the committee to have the help 
of the physician Members of this House. 
I appreciate, as I am sure the other 
members of the committee appreciate, 
the assistance they have given us today. 
I believe we are not in any controversy 
with them. They have pointed out cer- 
tain safeguards which we have accepted 
as amendments, because our intention is 
their intention. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 


I have no ob- 


I thank 


the chair, Mr. Corrgee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 2716) to provide for 
health programs for Government em- 
ployees pursuant to House Resolution 
349, he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Smitu of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 52, noes 11. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground there 
is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently no quorum is present. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absent Members, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 181, nays 72, not voting 178, 
as follows: 
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Voorhis, Calif. Weaver Wood 
a West Worley 
Wi Whittington 
Wasielewski Wickersham 
NAYS—72 
Adams Ellis Mason 
Andersen, Engel, Mich. Miller, Nebr. 
H. Carl ws Mott 
Andresen, Fenton Murray, Wis 
August H. Gearhart Norrell 
Arends Gillespie Reece, Tenn 
Arnold Gillie Reed, Tl. 
Barrett, Wy Grant, Ind. Reed, N. Y. 
Bates, Mass. Toss Rizi 
Bennett,Mo. Halleck Robsion, Ky. 
Schwabe, Mo 
Boren Schwabe, Okla 
Bradley, Mich. Holmes, Mass. Scrivner 
Brown, Ohio enkins er 
Jennings 
Carison Johnson, I) Smith, Ohio 
Case,S.Dak. Jones Springer 
Chureh Jonkman Stefan 
Clevenger Kinzer Sumner, I! 
Cole, Mo. Knutson Towe 
Crawford Landis Vursell 
Curtis Lemke Whitten 
D’Ewart Lewis Winstead 
Dondero McCowen Wolfenden, Pa. 
Dworshak MeMillen, Ill, 
NOT VOTING-—-178 
Abernethy Gerlach O'Hara 
Andrews, N.Y. Gibson O’Konski 
Bailey Gifford O'Toole 
Baldwin, Md. Gillette Pfeifer 
Baldwin, N.Y. Goodwin Philbin 
Barden Granger Ploeser 
Barrett, Pa Green ; Piumley 
Beall Griffiths Powell 
Beckworth Gwinn N.Y. Price, Tl. 
Bell Hagen Priest 
Bender Hale Quinn, N.Y. 
Blackney Hall, Rabaut 
Bioom Edwin Arthur Rabin 
Bolton 1, Rains 
Boykin Leonard W. Ramey 
Bradley, Pa. Hand Resa 
Brooks Harless, Ariz, 
Brumbaugh Harness, Ind Robertson 
Buckley Harris N. Dak. 
Buiwinkle Hart Robinson, Utah 
Burgin Hartley Rockwell 
Butler Hébert Roe. N. Y 
Campbell Heffernan Rogers, Fla 
Canfield Hendricks Rogers, Mass 
Cannon, Mo Herter Rogers, N. Y 
Chapman Hinshaw Rooney 
Chiperfield Hobbs Ryter 
Clason Hope Sadowski 
Cochran Jarman Sharp 
Cole, Kans. Jensen Sheppard 
Colmer Keefe Sheridan 
Corbett Kelley, Pa. Simpson, fl) 
Courtney K Slaughter 
Cox Kilburn Smith. Va 
Cravens King Smith Wis 
Crosser Kirwan Snyder 
Curley Kopplemann Somers,N Y 
Davis Lane Stevenson 
Dawson Larcade Stewart 
Delaney Latham Sullivan 
James J Lea Sundstrom 
Delaney, LeFevre Taber 
John J Luce Tarver 
Dickstein Lynch Taylor 
Dingel) McGehee Thomas, N J 
Dirksen McGlinchey ‘Torrens 
Domengeaux McGregor Vinson 
Douglas, Il. McMillan, S.C. Wadsworth 
Durham Ma!oney Weichel 
Eaton Marcantonio Weiss 
Elliott Martin, Mass. Welch 
Elston May White 
Flannagan Merrow Wigglesworth 
Flood Morgan Wilson 
Fogarty Mundt Winter 
Forand Murphy Woicott 
Fulier Murray, Tenn. Wolverton, N. J. 
Fulton Neely ~ Woodhouse 
Gamble Norton Woodruff, Mich. 
Gary O’Brien, Ill. Woodrum, Va. 
Geelan O'Brien, Mich. Zimmerman 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced 
pairs: 


the following 


General pairs until further notice: 


{Roll No. 149] 
YEAS—i81 

Allen, Ill. Gordon Manasco 
Allen, La. Gore Mansfield, 
Anderson, Calif. Gorski Mont. 
Andrews, Ala. Gossett Mansfield, Tex. 
Angell Graham Martin, Iowa 
Auchincloss Granahan Michener 
Barry Grant, Ala. Miller, Calif 
Bates, Ky. Gregory Miils 
Bennet,N.Y. Gwynne,lowa Monroney 
Biemiller Hancock Morrison 
Bland Hare Murdock 
Bonner Havenner O’Neal 
Brehm Hays Outland 
Brown, Ga Healy 
Bryson Hedrick Patman 
Buck Henry Patrick 
Bunker Heselton Patterson 

Hess Peterson, Fla. 
Byrne, N. Y. Hoch Peterson, Ga. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoeven Phillips 
Camp Holifield Pickett 
Cannon, Fila. Holmes, Wash. Pittenger 
Carnahan Hook Poage 
Case, N. J. Horan Price, Fla 
Celler Howell Ramspeck 
Cheif Huber Randolph 
Chenoweth Hull in 
Clark Izac fiel 
Clements Jackson Rees, Kans 
Coffee Johnson, Calif. 
Cole, N. Y Johnson,Ind. Riley 
Combs Johnson, Rivers 
Cooley Luther A. Robertson, Va 
Cooper Johnson, Rodgers, 
Cunningham Lyndon B. Roe, Md 
D’Alesandro Johnson, Okla. Rowan 
Daughton, Va. Judd Russell 
De Lacy Kean Sabath 
Dolliver Kearney Sasscer 
Doughton, N. C. Kee Savage 
Douglas, Calif. Kefauver Sikes 
Doyle Kelly, Tl. 8 , Pa. 
Drewry Kerr Smith, Maine 
Earthman Kilday Sparkman 
Eberharter Kunkel Spence 
Ellsworth LaFollette Starkey 
Elsaesser Lanham Stigler 
Engle. Calif. LeCompte Stockman 
Ervin Lesinski Sumners, Tex 
Fallon Link Talbot 
Feighan Ludlow Talle 

Lyie 
Fisher McConnell Thomas, Tex 
Folger McCormack ‘Thomason 
Gallagher McDonough Tibbott 
Gardner McKenzie Tolan 
Gathings Madden Traynor 
Gavin Mahon ‘Trimble 


Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Ploese!. 
Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Cravens witb Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Keefe. 
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Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Brumbaugh. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. King with Mr, Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Resa with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Harris with Mr. Clason. 

Mr. McMillan of South Carolina with Mr. 
LeFevre. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Cochran with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr, O’Hara. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Courtney with Mr, Simpson of Illinois. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr, Taber. 

Mr. John J. Delaney with Mr. Plumley, 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Hope. 


Mr. Etuis changed his vote from “aye” 
to “no.” 

Mr. ANGELL changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye,” 





The result of the vote was announced . 


as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from California |[Mrs. DovcGias] 
may extend her rema’ks in the Recorp 
and include therein certain letters afd 
telegrams, together with lists regarding 
the retention of child-welfare centers. 
This exceeds the limit established by the 
Joint Committee on Printing, and the 
estimate of cost is $156. otwithstand- 
ing the cost, I ask unanimous consent 
that the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Notwith- 
standing the cost, without objection, the 
extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a re- 
port. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a letter to Mr. E. H. Thornton, 
vice chairman and general manager of 
the Galveston Wharves, Galveston, Tex., 
together with his reply thereto. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Hammond 
Times, of Hammond, Ind. ¥ 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday the 
gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
Dovctas | may address the House for 12 
minutes after the disposition of the legis- 
lative program for the day and other 
special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] may ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes tomorrow 


following the other special orders already 
entered, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 


IS CODE BREAKING STORY A PHONEY? 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
we received startling confirmation of the 
long-suspected fact that President 
Roosevelt knew in advanc2 that the Jap- 
anese were going to attack us. This in- 
formation was disclosed to have been in 
the hands of Governor Dewey during his 
campaign for the Presidency last year. 

Governor Dewey did not use this in- 
formation because Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff of the Army, urged 
him in a letter to refrain from doing 
so on the ground that we had cracked 
the Japanese ultra code, that it was 
of the highest importance that the Jap- 
anese be kept from realizing this, and 
that we were still deriving enormous 
military advantage from possession of 
the code. 

Whether Governor Dewey was moti- 
vated in his decision by love of country 
of so high a degree that he willingly sac- 
rificed the Presidency on the altar of pa- 
triotism, as is maintained by Republican 
Chairman Herbert Brownell, or whether 
he was influenced by a fear that he would 
blast his chances for the Presidency in 
leaving himself open to the charge of 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy, is 
immaterial. 

The important fact is whether or not 
the Chief of Staff was playing politics at 
the behest of the Commander in Chief, 
while he was ostensibly concerned with 
the saving of American lives. In this 
connection, it must be borne in mind that 
this was not the first time that the break- 
ing of the Jap code had been employed to 
further White House aims. 

In 1942 the New Deal administration 
sought to indict the Chicago Tribune and 
two members of its editorial staff for 
violation of the Espionage Act because 
of a story in that publication listing the 
Japanese ships in the Battle of Midway. 
This story allegedly gave aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, according to the New 
Dealers, by indirectly revealing the Jap 
code had been broken. Actually, the in- 
vestigation was brought, as was widely 
recognized at the time, in an attempt to 
destroy the newspaper which the admin- 
istration had failed to scare or cajole 
into surrender of its independence. The 
amazing vote of the grand jury against 
indictment was a memorable milestone 
in the battle for a free press. 

Now; if we actually cracked the Jap- 
anese code then the Army in the case of 
Dewey was playing politics in silencing 
the Governor and the Navy was lending 
itself in the case of the Tribune to the 
White House as an instrument of venge- 
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ance. It is ridiculous to assume that 
the Japanese would adhere to one code, 
or variance of one code, from 1941 to 
1945, particularly after the loss of a great 
sea battle in which the American Fleet 
apparently was able to foresee and 
checkmate every offensive move. 

It is axiomatic that every nation is 
aware that other nations are trying to 
break its codes. Nations assume that 
such codes are broken regularly. While 
I do not propose to go into detail, I am 
told that our State Department codes are 
changed in almost every pouch. I am 
told by military men that we had positive 
knowledge that the Germans broke our 
code at least three times in the few weeks 
before the invasion. 

The disclosure that we had cracked one 
code would not make the cracking of the 
next more difficult, I am told, nor would 
it bring more frequent changes in codes, 
because they are shifted with a high de- 
gree of frequency. Codes are being per- 
fected in one department of the world’s 
black chambers with as much intensity 
as another department is engaged in 
breaking those of other powers. 

This would make it evident that the 
code-breaking story is a phoney and that 
both the Army and Navy hid behind the 
alleged code-breaking to undertake rep- 
rehensible errands for the White House 
unless they were hiding super-secret ac- 
tivities in the enemy’s military establish- 
ment. The only genuine defense the 
services can have is that the Jap codes 
were being secured from traitors in the 
Japanese war offices. 

The British Secret Service is the most 
efficient organization. It is highly pos- 
sible that the service was able to find a 
weak link in the Jap war machine, as 
Pritain had been allied with Japan for 20 
years. If Jap traitors were the source of 
code information, which I am beginning 
to suspect, then there is justification for 
the secrecy surrounding the source of 
vital enemy information. If not, then the 
code story, as we have it today, is made 
out of whole cloth to cloak reprehensible 
conduct of the Commander in Chief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, informa- 
tion of the.most momentous importance 
has been brought to my attention. My 
subject is of extreme concern to every 
man, woman, and child in America, if 
not the entire world. I therefore ask 
my colleagues to set aside all habits of 
mind, all partisan or sectional interests, 
which do not permit, in the considera- 
tion of this subject, the most radical and 
imaginative thought. 

The information given me leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that the most dan- 
gerous spots on the face of the earth are 
Washington, D. C., New York City, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and the other large urban centers in 
this Nation. The conclusion is likewise 
inevitable that labor and management 
together must be henceforth considered 
an important part of our national de- 
fense and that within the next decade 
this Nation must make changes of the, 
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most farreaching consequence in the 
decentralization both of cities and in- 
dustries. : 

I am advised on the most competent 
authority that our scientists and tech- 
nicians have now created atomic bombs 
of such prodigious and multiplied de- 
structive power that the explosion which 
killed 150,000 humans and obliterated 
the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
was only a small firecracker by compari- 
son. These are in the early stages of 
development. It is impossible yet to es- 
timate even on the basis of conjecture 
the ultimate effects of the gigantic blast- 
ing force and flaming destruction yet to 
emerge from the minds and laboratories 
of science and the mills and machines 
of manufacture. At this very moment, 
however, it is now possible to drop or 
to propel atomic charges into our large 
cities so as conveniently to kill millions 
of unsuspecting inhabitants in one 
operation. 

We have seen reports and photographs 
from both Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
We have seen reports from New Mexico. 
No further evidence should be necessary 
to shock the minds of men into realiza- 
tion that the diabolical inventions of 
war, once confined to Sunday newspaper 
supplements and comic-strip cartoons, 
are now the grim realities of present-day 
existence. For the first time in the his- 
tory of this once-isolated Nation we now 
live in the shadow of the fear of attack. 
Other peoples in other lands have tasted 
this deadly fear in their daily bread— 
those living on the borders of the turbu- 
lent nations of Europe or in the vast 
areas of the world where civil war and 
the ways of marauding and aggression 
had become the pattern of life. To us 
who have walked upright without fear 
the realization that our traditional ocean 
barriers of defense no longer separate 
us from potential enemies embodies a 
profound change in the deep-rooted hab- 
its and convictions which have motivated 
our individual and national actions. 

Americans must now urderstand that 
the whole conception of military attack 
and defense has been completely 
changed. As the invention of gun pow- 
\cer centuries ago changed the conception 
of war from one in which physically 
powerful and armored men would de- 
cide the issues of war in hand-to-hand 
struggle to one in which a firearm even 
in the hands of the weak might over- 
come the strong, so the atomic bomb 
changes the conception of war from the 
maneuvering of huge fleets on the seas 
and the deployment of large armies in 
the field to one of extermination or sur- 
vival, There is no longer any front line. 
There is no distinction between com- 
batant and noncombatant. There are 
no more soldiers and civilians. In the 
next war there ‘vill be only warring 
peoples. The contest will be between 
populations. 

It is now probable that warfare itself 
in its tactical sense will be waged by a 
mere handful of men on each side. The 
workers of the world will produce rockets 
and radar and robot airships. A few 
highly trained specialists will employ 
them. They will direct these devices 
against the urban centers, the industries, 
the communications and transportation 
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facilities of the enemy. The object will 
be to paralyze and to obliterate. There 
will be no chessboard maneuvering of 
troops, no strong points, no last stands, 
no skirmishing, no attacks and counter- 
attacks. There will be no diplomatic 
formalities, no declarations of war, no 
speeches, and no negotiations. There 
will only be sudden, unannounced, and 
devastating attacks—huge rocket-pro- 
pelled missiles hurtling through the 
stratosphere at the push of a button. 

We have seen rocket bombs explode in 
the fields and cities of England. We have 
seen the marvels of electronics, of which 
radar is only one development. We have 
seen the destructive power of atomic 
energy. It takes no prophet to imagine 
how easy it will be, or let me say, how 
easy it is now, to send these explosives 
over oceans and continents and explode 
them with devastating accuracy on the 
other side of the world. 

The consequences are appalling. In 
war the city of New York will be unin- 
habitable—if not destroyed at the very 
first blow. Even a missile which missed 
its mark and blew up the Groton Dam 
or the aqueduct would make necessary 
the evacuation of New York City within 
the space of hours—an impossible under- 
taking. What is true of New York City 
is also true of every other urban center 
in the United States. It is true of our 
railroad centers, our arsenals, our huge 
plants and factories, which in war pro- 
vide our strength. 

The only present answer to this poten- 
tial threat lies in the decentralization of 
these cities, the distribution of our pro- 
ductive facilities over the widest possible 
areas, and the provision of underground 
shelter for both populations and in- 
dustries. 

There is as yet no military’ defense 
again this type of attack. Only two ex- 
pedients have been sugsested—the land- 
ing of specially trained paratroopers to 
seize the production plants and launch- 
ing sites of atomic rockets, and the de- 
velopment of radar and electronic de- 
vices which will detect and explode these 
missiles in the substratosphere before 
they can do their damage. These ex- 
pedients are still in the realm of experi- 
mentation, however, and hold out at the 
present time perhaps little more than 
wishful speculation. The development 
of tangible, practical defense is a scien- 
tific problem of the highest order and 
requires intensive application of all our 
genius in research and production. It 
must be the work of many minds—and 
those our very best. 

Because warfare has so suddenly been 
changed in all its methods and concep- 
tions, the determination of the steps 
necessary for national defense no longer 
can be dictated exclusively by men 
trained only in the traditional modes 
and methods of its waging. The prin- 
ciples and the objectives of war may re- 
main the same, but the techniques have 
advanced so far beyond the strategic 
and tactical theories and practices of 
the military school that we can no 
longer rely on military minds alone for 
the final answer. It is no reflection on 
the men who have led us to victory in 
this war to say that the instruments de- 
veloped largely under their direction 
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have outgrown their scope and training. 
Many have devoted their lives entirely 
to the building, maneuvering, and arm- 


ing of great naval ships, now rendered 


obsolete, or to the logistics, strategy, and 
tactics in the handling of large, now 
useless, armies. The great military lead- 
ers of tomorrow must have at their com- 
mand all the resources of mind and 
knowledge in science, in industrial pro- 
duction, and in the problems of labor. 
There will still be soldiers and sailors, 
ships and airplanes. Yet so drastically 
have their uses in war been changed 
that the planning of national defense 


‘must inelude the broadest play of human 


genius. The legislative measures neces- 
sary for the establishment of national 
defense must be based on such technica) 
and imaginative considerations that it 
is beyond the powers of the Military 
and Naval Affairs Cominittees in either 
the House or the Senate to amass all 
the necessary data, and pronounce ex- 
pert judgment upon it in all its special- 
ized phases. 

We must not be. handicapped either 
by superficial opinion or the strictures 
of mental habit and custom. Rather 
must we bring to this problem al! the 
ingenuity and intellectual resourceful- 
ness available in the Nation. 

It is axiomatic that the great funda- 
mental changes in scientific develop- 
ment which in past times hav effected 
the course and character of war are not 
always apparent to military minds. 
Thcre is a lag between the fact and the 
recognition of the fact. So in the last 
days of chivalry, military strategists 
and tacticians continued to employ the 
armored knight against the devastating 
effect of powder and shot. So in the 
days of Gen. Billy Mitchell conservative 
military and naval minds, trained in the 
day of trench warfare and swift-moving, 
lightly armored battleships, resisted his 
suggestion that air power would one day 
be the decisive factor in war. Those of 
us whe remember the treatment ac- 
corded General Mitchell know only too 
well the danger of relying exclusively 
upon the military and naval strategists 
for creative imagination beyond the 
scope of their experience. 

Yet we must not confine our critical 
analysis to military minds alone. The 
Governments of both England and 
France failed to take proper measures 
for defense in the days before this war 
and in their failure have taught us bit- 
ter lessons we must not ignore. 

It was the French, for example, whose 
statesmen, unaware and uncomprehend- 
ing, sheltered the French Nation in the 
imaginary security of a Maginot Line. 

It was the French military leaders who 
failed to recognize the advances in the 
tactical combinations of air-tank-infan- 
try combat teams. The whole French 
Nation conceived of war in terms of the 
last one, because its leadership thought 
in terms of the last one. The static war- 
fare waged in the First World War had 
left an. indelible impression upon the 
staff and line officers of the French Army 
and upon the political leaders of that 
time. Fearing war, they thought in 


terms of static defense. Thinking only in 
terms of defense, they only half pre- 
pared for war, because warfare is both 
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attack and defense, and the adoption of 
a fixed method of defense is only an in- 
vitation to the aggressor to devise new 
schemes and new stratagems for its re- 
duction. 

Hence the determination of measures 
for national security is a continuing and 
dynamic responsibility which must take 
into consideration the constant play of 
forces, the balance and counterbalance 
of scientific research, the daily changes 
in economic trends, the condition and 
psychology of labor, the production of 
weapons of offense and their defensive 
counterparts. It must take into consid- 
eration the changing practices and 
policies of foreign governments, the 
changing needs and ambitions of na- 
tions, the elections, revolutions, and 
counterrevolutions of the world. 

For these reasons it has become a para- 
mount necessity for the Members of this 
body and of the Senate, who are charged 
with the ultimate responsibility of pro- 
viding legislation for defense, to have a 
source of technical information and in- 
terpretation upon which to base sound 
decisions. I have today, therefore, in- 
troduced a bill to establish a-Commis- 
sion of National Defense. This Commis- 
sion is to consist of 15 members to be 
appointed by the President. These indi- 
viduals would include military, naval, 
and aviation strategists; leading scien- 
tists; leading industrialists; and others. 
This Commission is to be a continuing 
body charged with the responsibility of 
recommending to the Congress a sound 
program for national security and pro- 
posals for change and improvement as 
conditions may warrant from time to 
time. The first and most urgent func- 
tion of the Commission will be to study 
the effects of the discovery of atomic 
power on the strategy of war. 

Since no responsible military or naval 
authority will attempt to estimate the 
limit of destruction of which this power 
is capable, it will be the duty of the 
Commission to evolve such measures of 
protection for the American people as 
it is possible to conceive. Pursuit of 
this aim may lead the Commission into 
strange and unexplored fields. It may 
be necessary to commandeer the thou- 
sands of miles of abandoned mine tun- 
nels in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and other 
coal-producing centers, and the metal 
mines of Michigan, Colorado, California, 
and other States. It may be necessary to 
recondition these tunnels for use as 
shelters for civilians and as locations for 
the production of essential war equip- 
ment. 

It may be necessary to make plans for 
the eventual decentralization of all in- 
dustries, the ultimate evacuation and 
scattering of huge cities. 

It certainly will be necessary to harness 
all the energies of the laboratory and 
production line to devise instruments of 
detection and defense against the atomic 
bomb. 

It must be obvious to all that great 
£conomic and social changes are implicit 
in these considerations and that the work 
of many Government agencies will be 
involved. It will be the duty of the 


Defense Commission to give definition 
to these problems in terms of national 
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security and to coordinate its studies and 
recommendations with the policies and 
the actions of these other agencies. 

Whatever the principles, however, 
whatever the size or significance of pro- 
posals, the Commission must study, ap- 
praise, and recommend action upon 
them. As the Manchester Guardian 
said, mankind has finally wrought the 
means by which to accomplish his own 
destruction. It is of the most transcend- 
ent importance that we now find the 
means for our defense. 

No one can foresee where such study 
may eventually lead. The measures to 
be taken are now obscured. Yet the 
fundamental objective is clear and the 
ultimate condition plain. Our duty is to 
provide physical security for the Amer- 
ican people. The condition of that se- 
curity is that we must obtain it within 
the framework of a free society. 

Labor and agriculture are now arms 
of the national defense. Labor and agri- 
culture in the future will have far greater 
importance to the national interest and 
far greater responsibility. Yet both 
must voluntarily enlist in the common 
cause and not be conscripted. 

If national interest dictates that the 
populations of large cities must leave 
congested areas and spread out through 
the countryside, great questions must 
naturally arise. The human rights and 
interests of citizens must not be over- 
looked or disregarded in a wave of na- 
tional hysteria. 

As I stand here today conjuring up the 
vision of horror and destruction to which 
atomic power may bring the world, I be- 
lieve that it would be a tragic blunder 
for the human race to think of this new 
discovery in terms only of war. If the 
Spirits and the minds of all men could 
be turned from evil there lies within the 
grasp of man the instrument to raise him 
to levels of dignity and prosperity here- 
tofore undreamed by the most optimistic 
prophets of time. If it could be possible 
to devote the multiple energies and in- 
genuities of the human race to the de- 
velopment of constructive uses for atomic 
power, within a decade the resources and 
the civilization of man would leap at one 
bound into an almost Utopian richness. 
Great areas of the world, now arid and 
unproductive, would turn fertile and lux- 
uriant. Into the hands of backward peo- 
ples would be placed the instruments and 
on their lands erected the factories which 
could raise the standards of their lives 
to a level far higher than that which 
this prosperous Nation now enjoys. 
Travel and communication throughout 
the world could become so simple and so 
commonplace that the free flow of ideas 
and philosophies would mix all the as- 
pirations of all peoples in the common 
stream of the advancement of mankind. 
The pathways to the universe might be 
opened first to the curious minds of sci- 
entists and then to the common use of 
men. The hungry peoples of the world 
would find their daily bread; the cul- 
tured find new horizons and new lode- 
stars for the intellect; the adventurous 
find new worlds and new challenges; the 
peaceful find new contentment; the in- 
dustrious, new implements and new re- 
wards. 
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Thus the causes of war might vanish 
in the fulfilment of the needs of hu- 
manity. 

Yet so uncertain are the motives of 
men, so limited by custom their minds, 
so bound with prejudice their passions, 
so fraught with fear their relations with 
each other, that the trumpets of a new 
era must blow loud and long before their 
clarion is heard above the tumult of the 
world. At some hour on the clock of 
time the men and women of the world 
will know that wars are needless. They 
will know that wars begin in the hates 
and fears and greeds of mankind. They 
will know that the force and violence of 
aggressor states is directed against the 
sanctity of the individual. They will 
know that to live in peace is to live in 
mutual respect, that peace comes not 
from the absence of violence, but from 
a fundamental regard for human rights 
and the sacred inviolability of persons. 

The Government of this Nation was 
laid upon a foundation which is the legal 
expression of that philosophy. It is my 
earnest hope that while we take meas- 
ures at this time to protect ourselves 
against the evil prospect of war, we like- 
wise take the most energetic measures 
to preserve at home and to promulgate 
abroad that respect for human dignity 
and freedom which is both the major 
hope and the most practical promise 
of an honorable and enduring peace. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. Iyield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
listened with rapt attention to what the 
gentleman has had to say. He may or 
may not know that I made a speech on 
the same subject only a few days ago. 
I would like to point out one thing which 
the gentleman mentioned which I think 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
With weapons like this, the advantage in 
future wars will always lie with that na- 
tion which is willing to be the most ag- 
gressive. I was much encouraged by the 
inclusion in the latter part of the gen- 
tleman’s speech of emphasis upon work- 
ing for peace. My mind is not capable 
of grasping how in the world a defense 
against this thing can be achieved. I 
believe that at the present time, while 
America has the great power which she 
now enjoys, it becomes our duty, a duty 
as profound as any that ever rested on 
any nation in history, to try to develop 
a means of welding the nations together 
for the preservation of peace as the only 
ultimate defense against this thing. 

Mr. ARENDS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TRIMBLE). The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
PATMAN) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a newspaper article. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein cer- 
tain excerpts. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
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and Thursday of this week I may have 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on each day after the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s desk and 
the conclusion of special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAYS (at the request of Mr. Nor- 
RELL) was granted permission to extend 
his own remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a radio speech made 
by him over Station WIND in Chicago on 
last Saturday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Reep] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say at the outset that I have 
just listened to one of the most informa- 
tive and inspiring speeches I have heard 
in many a day in this House. It bears 
out the injunction of King Solomon that 
where there is no vision the people per- 
ish. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
ARENDS] has shown great vision in pre- 
senting this problem on the effect of the 
atomic bomb. 

The reason I have asked for 20 min- 
utes to address the House is to bring 
home to the Members the importance of 
doing everything within our power to ex- 
pedite demobilization of our boys in all 
parts of the world. I realize there are 
heartaches in almost every home in the 
United States. They have waited long 
for the time when the boy who went 
abroad to fight for his country would 
return. 

Moreover, I know how parents feel, 
because I have volumes of mail from 
them here. I know how the boys feel, 
because I am getting letters from every 
corner of the world in regard to this 
question of demobilization. The boys 
feel they have put up a heroic fight; that 
they have won the battles to which they 
were assigned. Now, they feel the time 
has come, when there is no further use 
for them by the Army, that they should 
be permitted to return home, and to be 
permitted to return home without delay. 

There is another feature of it. Many 
of the doctors who are not needed in the 
Army are being retained. I know sec- 
tions in my own district, which can be 
multiplied in most of the congressional 
districts of this country, where large 
areas of perhaps 25 or 50 miles in extent 
have no doctors. In some of those areas 
old-time doctors have worked, many of 
them at the age of 75, until now they 
are exhausted and have gone to sani- 
tariums to be treated. 

Recently infantile paralysis broke out 
in one of my villages and they had to 
send 25 miles for a doctor. It was a large, 
prosperous village, containing quite a 
large number of manufacturing indus- 
tries. There is no reason why the boys, 
doctors, and all of them, should not be 
brought home, at least those who have 
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not enlisted for a term of years and who 
are not Regular Army officers. Many of 
the boys are married. Many of them 
have children. The wives have under- 
gone great privations. If I may say so, 
there is a moral question involved that 
must not be overlooked. These lads 
should be back in their homes where they 
belong, and there should be no delay on 
account of officers wishing to hold their 
jobs, because they are fearful they may 
be demoted, and their pay reduced if the 
boys came home. 

There are many of these elements that 
enter into this situation. I could men- 
tion a great many injustices that are tak- 
ing place. It is not good for the morale 
of the people. It is not good for the 
morale of those fine heroic men who put 
up such a magnificent fight for their 
country. 


I want to read a few letters in the 20 
minutes assigned to me. I have here a 
letter from Saipan, written on Septem- 
ber 13, 1945: 


Saran, September 13, 1945. 

Dear Sir: During the news report from the 
States last night I heard them broadcast a 
statement from you as to the effect that you 
will introduce a bill to force the discharge 
of all men who have served honorably for 
2 or 3 years. I was sitting in our outdoor 
theater and was waiting for a show at the 
time. Well there was a ty cheer rose 
from the group that even beat the one that 
was heard when the war was over. Many 
fellows like myself think the present dis- 
charge plan is unfair, especially to single 
men. I enlisted in the Army December 14, 
1942. Will soon have 3 years’ service. Yet 
at the last count of discharge points I had 
only 37. 


I was a senior in college when I came in 
the Army and wish to go back and finish up. 
So for the sake of thousands of fellows like 
myself, please help pass a bill that will get us 
out that have served long, honorable service, 
otherwise we will be sweating it out for 
seveval years over here. We are looking to 
you in Washington to get us out. I have 
found from experience that the Army works 
at a snail's pace. We have served the Army 
well and now want to return to civilian life 
and be a normal civilian again. Sir, we here 
on Saipan and other islands on the Pacific 
are counting on you. Please don't disap- 
point us. Let us out on the length of service. 

I know a lot of fellows will be very happy 
and am glad we have some men with enough 
foresight like you that will speed our return. 

Yours truly. 


The following letter was written by 
the wife of a serviceman: 


New Yorx« State, September 20, 1945. 

Dear Mr. Reep: I have followed with 
much interest your earnest endeavors in be- 
half of the demobilization of those men who 
can be released from the Army now under 
the newer rulings, but who for some un- 
known reason are being kept at their posts. 
Today I received a letter from my husband, 
at present in the Pacific theater, requesting 
me to write to you to see if something 
further could not be done to speed things 
along. He said that he would like to present 
the matter to you himself, but this would 
require official permission and might involve 
much red tape. 

We are all appreciative of the fact that 
everything else cannot be pushed aside to 
permit those in whom we are most in- 
terested to be brought home immediately, 
bu* it does seem that by now at least the 
proper forms should be available to the men 
to be filled out and ted for 
approval and action. From the information 
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received today, even these forms are not 
available yet. It would seem to me that if 
the Army would concentrate an equal 
amount of effort to bring back the soldiers 
in the Pacific area as it has for those in the 
European theater, that things might be 
handled more expeditiously. The transpor- 
tation problem is critical and yet most of 
the larger liners are dispatched across the 
Atlantic and those men in the Pacific area 
are made to wait and wait. 
Very truly yours. 


This letter was written by a corporal 
on Ie Shima: 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1945, 

Hon. Representative Reep: Sir, we are a 
combat group of soldiers with 18 months of 
overscas service. ge 

We have four invasions to our credit, with- 
out a rest in between invasions. 

Our first one was Guam, second was Leyte, 
third was Aka Shima, and then Ie Shima. 

Sir, you must admit all these were major 
operations, and we did our job. 

Now, with the war over, we want to go 
home and back to the United States, our 
native land, the one we love. Sir, we are 
Americans. Our country called us to arms 
and the call was answered. It was a hard 
fight. To quote Churchill, of England, “It 
will be a hard, long fight, with sweat, blood, 
and tears.” How well the combat soldier 
can agree. There was sweat, blood, and tears. 
Sir, we are not by ourselves. There are 
countless thousands who agree after reading 
your statement that something should be 
done to get us home. We did our job, and 
we did it well. 

Sir, we can assure you that we are waiting 
until Congress meets. Our mothers and 
fathers, wives and sisters and sweethearts are 
waiting. 

We hope Congress won’t let us down. As 
Americans with the love of freedom in our 
hearts, proudly we answered the call to 
arms. Now our job is done and we want to 
go home and have our chance to live in peace. 

Sincerely. 


This next letter is from a sergeant in 
Seattle, Wash., and is datec September 
17, 1945: 


Dear Sir: This letter is an attempt to ex- 
press my appreciation for your proposal of 
a bill to release all men who have been in 
service for 2 years or more. 

The point system is grossly unfair to single 
men like myself who did not think it wise 
to get married and have children in the pre- 
Pearl Harbor days when we felt that war was 
inevitable. 

I am now 30 years old, having been drafted 
at the age of 27.. I would like to get out of 
uniform and take up my. life again, and I 
think it is only fair that I be released before 
the married men who have only had a few 
months of service and yet who have more 
points than I due to one or two children. 

Yours truly. 


I received this next letter from a Med- 
ical Corps officer: 
Serremser 13, 1945. 
Representative REEp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: To date I have accumulated 111 
points. We are stationed on this small 
chunk of coral and are awaiting orders to 
move forward as a unit of the Army of Oc- 
cupation. My attached letter is self-ex- 
planatory regarding my reasons for return 
home. I am not requesting immediate dis- 


charge, but I am definitely desirous of re- 
turning to my family. 

This organization has been overseas ap- 
proximately 42 months. Thirty-seven per- 
cent of the enlisted men have points rang- 
ing from 85 to 105 and 60 percent of the of- 
ficers have accumulated more than 85 points. 
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To say that we are fed up is to put it 
mildly. The attitude of the officers and en- 
listed men is little short of alarming. Morale 
has deteriorated and faith in the institutions 
for which they have given the most produc- 
tive years of their lives appears on the verge 
of being undermined. 

I must apologize for not prefacing your 
surname with your initials, but I have no 
way of knowing what they are. However, 
let me again thank you for your inspiring 
words and the comfort of the realization that 
a fellow New Yorker remembered the for- 
gotten men of the Pacific. 

Sincerely. 


The next letter is from an antitank 
company, the A. P. O. number of which 
is in San Francisco, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1945. 
Hon. DaNtEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RreD: I wish to take this means 
of expressing to you my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for your stand in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Monday, September 10, relative to 
release of men from the armed forces who 
have had years of service. 

I feel that as a conscientious Member of 
the Congress of the United States you are 
diligently and ably making every effort pos- 
sible to insure our return to the States in 
the quickest possible time, and much more 
quicker than the services care to release us 
now that the fighting is over. 

The majority of the members of my com- 
pany have served the country under arms 
since the summer of 1941, 4 years and more. 
Also, we have served overseas since July 21, 
1943, 2 years and 2 months. One year of 
that time has been spent fighting and living 
in the swamps and jungles of that New 
Guinea hell hole; during our 2 years and @ 
months overseas our itinerary has included 
6 months’ security and guard duty on the 
island of Oahu, T. H., 12 months in New 
Guinea participating in the “leap frog” land- 
ings on the coast of New Guinea from Wake 
Island-Maffin Bay area to Sansapor on the 
extreme northern tip of New Guinea, and 
from January 9, this year, until the peace 
offer by Japan, August 14, constantly in ac- 
tion against the Japs here on the island of 
Luzon in the Philippines; from January 9, 
D-day, we had 112 continuous days and 
nights in the line against the Japs; since 
that time elements of our division have been 
in constant contact with the Japanese, 
roughly a total of 218 days of action. 

In my own company we have had exactly 
three men who were granted furloughs to 
Australia from New Guinea all during our 
stay there; the rest of us contented ourselves 
twiddling our thumbs, no passes, no fur- 
loughs, Australian chow and lousy, and ma- 
laria and scrub typhus galore. Of course, 
there were no furloughs here on Luzon; three 
furloughs out of the company (excepting 
strict emergency furloughs) in a period of 
18 months; nothing but soul-killing routine 
duty and rugged fighting—and yet the Army 
wants us to go on to Japan as occupation 
forces. Is this gratitude and appreciation 
for a job well done? Most of us want to 
begin our own life; we’ve given almost 414 
years of our life to our country; why can’t 
we get out of here now that the war is over 
and be home out of this damnable part of 
the world, the Pacific? 

As was stated by a Member of the Con- 
gress Monday, the 10th, our theme out here 
is “wait until Congress meets.” We are de- 
pendent upon you to return us to a life we 
have fought for and have been denied for 
2 years and more, those 2 years being spent 


entirely in the jungles of the Pacific islands. 
Sincerely, 
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I have here a letter from a Chinese 
detachment, as follows: 


CHINESE DETACHMENT, 
Dovucias ARMY AIR FIELD, 
Douglas, Ariz., September 18, 1945. 
Congressman REED, 
Representative of New York, 
Congressional Offices, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a New Yorker I was particu- 
larly gratified to see that you had attempted 
to have servicemen with 18 months of service 
discharged from the Army. 

I for one, and many around me, feel that 
this whole demobilization program is being 
sadly bungled. It seems as if the whole pro- 
gram is being run for the high rank’s con- 
venience rather tham for the benefit of the 
majority of the men in the Army. 

Pilcts are being discharged upon their own 
request, regardless of length or type of serv- 
ice, because they are surplus. Most of the 
men in the Army today are surplus but noth- 
ing is being done to discharge them. 

Since 1933, I have voted a Democratic 
ticket but I assure you that should the Re- 
publican Party be instrumental in securing 
rapid demobilization my voting policy will 
be changed from then on. 

Again, thank you for your stand on this 
important matter. 

Sincerely yours. 


The next letter was signed by 15 mem- 
bers of the armed forces who were re- 
deployed direct to the Pacific: 


Hon. Dante. A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have just read in the Daily 
Pacifician an article in which you propose 
a bill to release all men with more than 2 
years’ service. 

The men overseas, who must not be for- 
gotten, are appreciative of the fact that 
there are Congressmen such as yourself 
who are attempting to do everything pos- 
sible to see that we are returned to civilian 
life as quickly as possible. 

We believe that the War Department has 
adequate shipping facilities to speed up the 
discharge procedure faster than the 10 
months’ time which it claims will be neces- 
sary. 

We hope that your sincere effort in our 
behalf will produce the needed results. The 
undersigned are all ETO veterans rede- 
ployed direct to the Pacific. 

Very truly yours. 


The father of a serviceman writes as 
follows from New York State: 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1945. 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In answer to a recent letter from 
my son, serving in the United States Army 
Air Corps, I am writing you as my representa- 
tive of the following: 

I have been urged by my son to write you, 
as many others are doing, in regard to dis- 
charge for servicemen serving 3 years or more 
and also to express opinion on the unfairness 
of the point system. To some it may be of 
advantage; to others, not. 

My boy has been in service for the past 3 
years; he is also serving overseas, but because 
of lack of points, is not eligible for discharge. 
Do you not think it is about time something 
were done for the discharge of men who 
served their country for 3 years or more, re- 
gardless of whether they have points or not? 
I am sure they have more than done their 
duty, and therefore they deserve some con- 
sideration. 

Many of the boys who were drafted in their 
early twenties were just about beginning to 
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start some of their future. Do you not agree 
they should be now given a break, a chance 
to readjust themselves in the proper way? 

I am in the hope that you and the many 
other representatives who have been chosen 
by us people to make our decisions for us 
will do all in your power to give these boys 
the decent and proper break they will 
deserve. 


From another GI comes this letter: 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1945. 
Hon. Representative REEpD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a native of New York and a 
soldier in the United States Army, I am writ- 
ing you concerning the demobilization plan. 
Your suggestion to discharge men who have 
been in service 18 months or more since Sep- 
tember 6, 1940, is, in my opinion, the most 
reasonable suggestion made yet. 

Although I have been in service 18 months, 
I was fortunate in one respect in not being 
sent overseas, but on the other hand was 
unable to secure any points for discharge. 
It seems to me that the service here in the 
States should be given a lot more considera- 
tion than it has been so far. After all we 
sacrificed our homes, jobs, etc., and now may 
have to go overseas for the army of occu- 
pation. I believe anyone who has been in 
18 months deserves a discharge. 

I sincerely hope you will push this issue 
to the best of your ability, and see if you 
can’t get some of we boys. discharged, and 
really believe you will do all you can. 

Very truly yours, 
Pvt. G. I. Jor. 


I want to say that I know a great many 
Members of the House who are doing 
their utmost and cooperating in every 
possible way to have these boys dis- 
charged from the service, and I propose 
to use every possible parliamentary ex- 
pedient to get this legislation out and 
to see to it that these boys who have 
served 18 months or more are discharged 
from the Army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


THE FUTURE OF UNRRA 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
going to be faced very soon with a request 
for an additional grant to UNRRA of 
$1,350,000,000. In view of that antici- 
pated request I think we ought to 
analyze, at least, the job UNRRA has 
done so far and try to determine just 
what action we should take not only on 
this request for an additional appropria- 
tion, but -also as to the advisability of 
continuing UNRRA at all, and for that 
reason, Mr. Speaker, I ask for this time 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 9, 1943, rep- 
resentatives of 44 United Nations met at 
the White House and signed an agree- 
ment concerning the “United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion.” This was the beginning of 
UNRRA. Within 3 weeks the UNRRA 
organization was set up, with Herbert H. 
Lehman, ex-Governor of New York, as 
Director General. In 6 months UNRRA 
had built up an administrative staff and 
a field staff; had decided on procedural 
methods; had surveyed present and po- 
tential relief needs; and had begun the 
stock piling of supplies. On May 19, 
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1944, it tackled its first job in the field— 
the assumption of financial and admin- 
istrative controls of north African war 
refugee camps, taken over from a British 
relief organization. Then in September 
1944 UNRRA held its second council ses- 
sion at Montreal, Canada, to check the 
results of almost a year of experience. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason I am bringing 
these facts before you is to show that 
UNRRA is nearly 2 years old. We are 
not dealing with an infant organization. 
We are dealing with an organization that 
is fairly mature, an organization that 
can and should be judged on the basis of 
its efficiency or lack of efficiency. To- 
day, therefore, we properly raise the 
question, Is UNRRA doing the job it was 
created to do? 

The American people are entitled to 
know the true answer to this question, 
since it is they—through their elected 
representatives in Congress—who have 
been committed to paying $1,350,000,000 
for UNRRA’s operational expenses. Of 
this sum, approximately $800,000,000 has 
already been appropriated out of the 
pocketbooks of the American taxpayers. 
Since all contributions from every mem- 
ber nation total only $1,800,000,000, 
American taxpayers have contributed 
almost one-half the total resources of 
UNRRA and are under obligations to in- 
crease these contributions until they 
reach three-fourths of the total, and the 
end is not yet. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. In connec- 
tion with the figures to which the gen- 
tleman has just referred, we are paying 
half the amount. they have had, as 
against the 44 nations. 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. On the 
same point the gentleman from New 
York has raised, it is true, is it not, that 
no nation that was invaded is expected to 
contribute to UNRRA, and that the con- 
tributions of the nations that do con- 
tribute are based upon 1 percent of their 
1943 national income? 

Mr. MASON. That is right. 

China now requests UNRRA aid 
amounting to $900,000,000. Soviet Russia 
has also put in her request for $700,000,- 
000, although to date no survey has been 
made, or even permitted, of Russia’s 
ability to take care of her own relief re- 
quirements. This leaves only $200,000,- 
'000 of the total originally pledged to meet 
the commitments already made for the 
relief and rehabilitation of such coun- 
tries as Albania, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Italy, and Ethiopia. 
Since we are now being asked for an ad- 
ditional contribution to UNRRA of $1,- 
350,000,000, it is time we take stock to 
determine, if possible, whether UNRRA 
should be continued or replaced by an 
organization more American in origin, 
in make-up, and in efficiency of opera- 
tion, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Speaker, although the United 
States has furnished and is furnishing 
the bulk of the money to or erate UNRRA, 
she stands alone in the councils of 
UNRRA. Other nations, belonging to 
blocs, have the controlling power. Brit- 
ain and her colonies stand together in 
their determination to rebuild British 
economy everywhere, and to reestablish 
British overseastrade. TheU.S.S.R.was 
given three votes at the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco. Those 
three votes will operate as one within 
UNRRA—plus the votes of the half 
dozen European nations now dependent 
upon, or within the sphere of, Soviet 
Russia. This is not a pleasant picture 
to present. But, as realistic thinkers, we 
must admit that the situation exists. 
Our country occupies a position of ex- 
treme loneliness when it comes to voting 
on major UNRRA decisions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what about the 
personnel of UNRRA? A job is only as 
good as the people who do it. At the 
outset UNRRA numbered among its per- 
sonnel scores of men and women who 
were earnestly imbued with the hope of 
helping suffering mankind. Many of 
these people were highly trained in 
specialized tasks. After months of cool- 
ing their heels on the borders of “for- 
bidden” territory, these conscientious 
people resigned and came home rather 
than draw pay for useless effort out of 
funds that were earmarked to prevent 
starvation. 

UNRRA went on in spite of the return 
of the disillusioned. But, a different 
type of employee was sent to the field, 
and clearance, more often than not, came 
from quarters other than Washington, 
D.C. I have in mind the case of a dis- 
tinguished journalist who was particu- 
larly interested in the welfare of the 
Czechoslovak people. He turned down 
many more financially attractive offers 
to work with UNRRA. On the very day 
he was supposed to leave by plane for 
Prague, he was given a cable stating that 
he was “not acceptable to the Czecho- 
slovak authorities.” No other explana- 
tion was offered. He had had several 
personal contacts with President Benes 
and former President Masaryk. He had 
been acceptable to them in the past. 
Now he was no longer acceptable. Why? 
The only explanation that he or his 
friends could give was that his political 
beliefs, which he had never kept secret, 
were not considered sufficiently “liberal.” 
Thus, the valuable experience which he 
could draw upon was lost to UNRRA. 
And this is not an isolated case. There 
have been many similar instances. In 
fact, the criterion for UNRRA employ- 
ment is rapidly coming to the point that 
it is not what a man can do which will 
get him a job with UNRRA, but rather 
what a man thinks. . 

In this connection let us look at what 
UNRRA officials themselves think in re- 
gard to their own personnel. An 
UNRRA spokesman declares: 

The actual distribution of supplies can 
be handled more efficiently and cheaply by 
nationals of recipient countries who know 
the conditions and the language. Amer- 
icans, if they tried to distribute all the sup- 
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plies, would get involved in politics as they 
did after the last war. 


This is a frank admission by an 
UNRRA spokesman that Americans are 
amply qualified to foot the bill for the 
supplies given as relief, but that they 
are not to be trusted as distributors of 
those supplies unless they are closely 
supervised by the nationals of those 
countries where the supplies are dis- 
tributed. It is not a complimentary ap- 
praisal of our national character. But, 
it does raise the question: “What na- 
tional politics are being played in the 
recipient countries?” 

Take Poland for example. Poland 
has made one of the most heroic com- 
bat contributions in this war. She has 
suffered as much, if not more, than any 
of our other European Allies. In No- 
vember 1943 the Polish delegate to the 
Atlantic City meeting of UNRRA de- 
clared: 

UNRRA faces a task of magnitude equal 
to that of winning the war. UNRRA rep- 
resents the great army that will win the 
peace once the enemy is defeated on the 
battlefield. 

Yet if any one of the London Poles 
were to try to serve UNRRA in present- 
day Poland, his services would be of 
short duration, because only “Moscow 
Poles” are permitted to administer re- 
lief in Poland to the millions of Polish 
needy. With American hands tied, the 
question of who will eat and will go 
hungry in Poland is determined solely 
by Moscow—not by the amount of avail- 
able food for Poland that may be pro- 


“vided by UNRRA. 


Even the internationally minded 
Washington (D. C.) Post in an editorial 
on July 29, 1945, admitted: 

It will be sormething of a departure if the 
Russians permit UNRRA officials to scrutinize 
their affairs and supervise the distribution 
of aid. 

What is true of Poland is also true of 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Rumania. These countries 
are all under the domination of Russia, 
politically and economically. No relief 
can be given without Russian permission 
and Russian supervision in any one of 
these countries. 

POSTWAR REHABILITATION 


Mr. Speaker, thus far my approach 
to UNRRA has keen a negative one. 
Now in a positive approach to the larger 
issue of postwar rehabilitation, I want to 
advance the thesis that we can best re- 
store the dignity of mankind if we re- 
tain our own dignity as a nation. 

The United States has always been a 
humanitarian country. Every major war 
we have ever fought has been for the de- 
fense or perpetuation of a great humani- 
tarian ideal. We entered World War I 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Yet, let me remind you, a forgetful Eu- 
rope sneered at us after that war and 
labeled us “Uncle Shylock.” 

We have wealth only because we have 
learned to manage our resources during 
peace. Wesrould not waste that wealth, 
while our fellow men are starving, in or- 
der to placate selfish nations or pander 
to the interests of selfish men. American 
wealth has been a very potent weapon of 
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war. It can be as potent a guarantor of 
peace—if this wealth is operated by its 
owners, the American people, who under- 
stand its use and appreciate its power. 

I say, the first absolute requirement of 
any international relief undertaking is 
that the organization stem from the will 
of the American people. The form that 
this organization could take might be 
one of several: First, a governmental 
agency already in existence; second, a 
governmental agency created for this 
specific purpose; third, a consolidation 
of reputable private agencies. Such an 
all-American humanitarian group could 
and would operate efficiently. Instead of 
having its field forces involved politically 
in the countries in which they operated, 
this type of organization would be most 
free from foreign politics. Our State 
Department would be on the job to check 
even the beginning of such a trend. Such 
an organization would not enter a coun- 
try unless full agreement had been 
reached with the duly constituted au- 
thorities of that country covering our 
right to supervise the distribution of sup- 
plies and our right to check upon the 
recipients of those supplies for the pur- 
pose of determining future needs. If any 
country which requested aid refused to 
mect these terms for aid, then the re- 
sponsibility for depriving that country 
of such aid would rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the advocates of secrecy and 
double dealing. } 

Mr. Speaker, the duties and objectives 
of such an all-American humanitarian 
organization could well be exactly the 
same as those set forth in Public Law 267 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress which 
gave approval to the international or- 
ganization known as UNRRA. Public 
Law 267 gave UNRRA its life, its oppor- 
tunity, its responsibility, and UNRRA 
failed. It failed because it was founded 
upon an inherently wrong premise—that 
of getting something for nothing. It 
failed because the same nations that be- 
fore the war railed at us for our isola- 
tionism, barred at their frontiers any 
investigation of their prevailing condi- 
tions—a symbol of a deeper and more 
dangerous isolationism than we have ever 
known. It failed because it never took 
into consideration the dignity of the 
donor as well as the dignity of the re- 
cipients. It failed because it was honey- 
combed by foreign ideologies and shot 
through with factional foreign politics. 

What about the future of UNRRA? 
UNRRA has failed and UNRRA must go. 
It is up to the American people to decide 
how UNRRA should be replaced—if they 
want UNRRA replaced. Whatever set- 
up follows UNRRA, it must be American 
in inception, American in control, and 
American in operation—if it is to enjoy 
the support of Americans while its use- 
fulness exists. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California {[Mr. Vooruis] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Sceaker, I asked for this time in order 
that I might follow the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. Mason], partly because of 
the sincere personal affection that I have 
for the gentleman, having served on 
some rather difficult committees with 
him in the past, and having known him 
well for that reason, but principally, of 
course, because of my profound concern 
about some of the problems about which 
he has been speaking. 

I have before me some copies of the 
writings of Edgar Ansel Mowrer about 
current political problems, and particu- 
larly the situation in eastern Europe, with 
which writings I expect the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] .is familiar. 

I have a copy here of the lead article in 
the Reader’s Digest for September, writ- 
ten by William Hard, concerning some of 
the problems connected with the rela- 
tionship of this Nation with the Soviet 
Union. No one has been more deeply dis- 
turbed than I over the fact that in some 
liberated countries of Europe there has 
up to date not been a free election held, 
that the promise some of us believed 
came out of Yalta for free democratic 
elections jointly guaranteed and super- 
vised by all three major powers in those 
countries has not been fulfilled. 

I am of the opinion that our policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union has to be at one 
and the same time more firm and real- 
istic and also more understanding than it 
has been. I agree almost completely with 
William Hard in what he says in this ar- 
ticle to which I have already alluded. 
He points out that one of the root prob- 
lems is spheres of influence on the part 
of anybody, that the whole idea of the 
sphere of influence is a threat to future 
peace. whoever exercises it, and that the 
only answer to it is the attempt to do 
away with spheres of influence complete- 
ly. He urges that every effort be made 
to build up the General Assembly of the 
United Nations organization since there 
all nations are represented. He calls for 
an international commission of “author- 
itative representatives of the’ Soviet 
Union, Britain, France, and the United 
States to organize and execute a policy 
of breaking down all barriers to complete 
informational enlightenment in every 
European liberated region.” He insists 
upon world-wide cooperation rather than 
a parceling out of different areas of the 
world for control by different big coun- 
tries. But he points out that part of the 
price of ending Soviet unilateral action 
in eastern Europe may be ending British 
and American unilateral or bilateral ac- 
tion in the Middle East for example. 

Since I determined to make this speech 
today I have tried to inform myself as 
best I could about some of the problems 
of UNRRA. I talked to Governor Leh- 
man personally and I read his testimony 
before the Senate committee. I have 
also tried to talk to as many other people 
about it as I could. I must say at the 
outset that I do not share the views of the 
gentleman from Illinois as to the serious- 
ness of the situation. I do share his dis- 
appointment over the fact the job has 
not gone better than it has, and I share 
with him a deep resentment over any 
situation which may have existed in the 
past or which may persist where there 
is refusal to permit American missions 
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to any country where American relief is 
being sent. The Governor has assured 
me specifically that there is not now any 
barrier against our sending missions of 
whatever size we choose to send into the 
countries in eastern Europe where 
UNRRA relief is going. In his testimony 
before the Senate committee he stated 
that the materials that are going out 
from UNRRA are plainly labeled as com- 
ing from UNRRA and also clearly indi- 
cate the country of origin. 

It is important, I believe, for us to 
recognize the fact that UNRRA does not 
operate in any of the nations of western 
Europe, nor does it operate in any of the 
nations that were enemy countries, such 
as Rumania, Hungary, or Bulgaria. In 
those countries the job is supposed to be 
done by the Allied Control Commission 
to the best of its ability. In Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, in Greece, Al- 
bania, and to some extent in Italy, there 
UNRRA does operate. Those are the 
main places. China has asked for aid, 
and obviously will need it. So have 
some other countries. 

UNRRA was the first great effort at 
international cooperation coming out of 
this war. It is, I think, no wonder it has 
no’ run perfectly. 

But I am informed that it is at least 
the conviction of the Americans con- 
nected with UNRRA that at present food 
is being distributed without any dis- 
crimination, that our missions are there, 
that our observers are not interfered 
with, that our missions are not as large 
in some of these countries as they ought 
to be but that they will be enlarged and 
that this problem is being overcome. 
The main problem, the problem that is, 
of course, central to all others, has been 
UNRRA’s inability to secure anything 
like the volume of relief supplies that 
have been needed, and today UNRRA has 
hardly any funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to say 
that I am satisfied with the job that has 
been done or with some of the condi- 
tions that have existed. For I am not. 
But time is running out. Time is running 
out fast, and I doubt there is time now 
to change to another agency, as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois suggests. 

Now, we would not certainly have said 
when the war was 90 percent won that 
we had expended all the money that we 
could afford, and therefore we had to 
stop, that we could not go any further 
with our military operations. But if we 
do not take the measures to prevent 
hunger in Europe this winter, we may 
find that we have done something quite 
as short-sighted as it would have been 
to stop the war short of victory—for the 
winning of the peace hangs in the bal- 
ance. 

In my judgment, if there is the kind 
of hunger and near starvation on the 
Continent of Europe and in Asia which 
people who have been there tell us, there 
is every reason to expect, in the months 
that lie immediately ahead, the world, 
including the United States, will have lost 
a great share of the advantages that 
should have been gained for humanity 
by the defeat of the Axis Powers. 

I doubt whether it is possible to re- 
place UNRRA, as the gentleman from 
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Tilinois suggests, if we are to do any good 
at all, in time to meet the critical need 
of the approaching winter. I urged 
from the very beginning that the co- 
operatives of Europe and Asia be used 
as the instrumentalities through which 
relief should be disseminated, and I be- 
lieve that would have been better than 
using governments, because it would have 
been closer to the people. I said that 
in my speech when UNRRA was first 
proposed. It has not been done that 
way. Am I to choese now whether I 
shall insist on it being done the way I 
wanted it or that food should be gotten 
to Europe as quickly as it can possibly 
be gotten there and in adequate 
amounts? If so, then with every fiber 
of my being, I choose the latter course. 

As a matter of actual fact UNRRA has 
taken care of 4,000,000 displaced persons. 
There are more millions of displaced per- 
sons who need to be gotten back to their 
homes. It has distributed a great deal 
of food and other commodities. It has 
carried a lot of relief to people who 
desperately needed it. But the plain 
fact is it has nowhere near met the need 
because it has never gotten the amount 
of supplies that were needed. 

We have testimony before us that 
seems to be of such a serious_nature that 
we have got to take cognizance of it. 

A warm personal friend of mine, who 
happens to be a Republican, incidentally, 
who lives in one of the communities in 
my district, returned only recently from 
Europe. He was with UNRRA and 
worked in one of the Balkan countries 
for UNRRA. I spent a couple of hours 
with him, asking all the questions that 
have been raised by the gentleman from 
Illinois, and a lot more, too. His report 
to me was that in his judgment the re- 
lief in this particular country where he 
had been—it happened to be Yugo- 
Slavia—was being’ distributed fairly 
and equitably and without political dis- 
crimination of any sort and, further- 
more—and this is the main thing he 
said—that the next few months will be 
the critical time. He said that by next 
spring the people of this nation and other 
nations, he thought, would be in posi- 
tion to take care of their own needs, 
but the time that counts is this month, 
next month, and the next 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I am very much inter- 
ested in this personal testimony of a 
man from the field, but I have here the 
testimony of two Members of Congress, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gor- 
DON] and the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Ryter], both Democrats, who 
have just returned from a month’s tour 
of inspection of UNRRA’s work in Eu- 
rope. Both of them testify that there 
has been, and still is, this undue politi- 
cal control of UNRRA’s activities in 
these nations by Russia. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
say to the gentleman that I do not think 
we ought to stand for any undue politi- 
cal control by anybody. We ought to 
insist ypon tho right of our people to go 
in there with relief supplies and to super- 
vise to the extent necessary their dis- 
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tribution. I do not think it necessary 
for our people to do the actual distribut- 
ing of the supplies. That might better 
be left as the work of the people who live 
in that country. We ought to insist 
upon the right of our people to go in 
there. I am with the gentleman 100 
percent on that. I am not willing to 
say, however, that we ought to stop this 
work. It has got to go on even under 
unsatisfactory conditions which may ex- 
ist under certain circumstances. 

Here is a letter from a woman working 
in one of the Balkan countries. She says: 

Our nursing program is started. The gals 
want to learn but I wonder if it’s worth the 
effort if the nurses and patients are going 
to starve this winter. You may be sure the 
Yugeslavs will produce superhuman effort 
and if they're fed this winter they’ll do all 
the rest themselves. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not only the nations 
in which UNRRA is working about which 
we need to be concerned. It is also such 
nations as France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Italy, and some of those coun- 
tries which UNRRA has never been al- 
lowed to go into because they are not 
included under the ect. In some ways 
our duty to these western countries and 
our stake in preventing the desperation 
of hunger there is even greater than is 
the case in the countries where UNRRA 
is at work. What about these western 
European countries? 


What are we going to do about them? 
America, after all, carries the banner of 
human freedom, constitutional democ- 
racy, and the dignity of the individual 
man or woman. The rest of the world is 
going to judge those institutions largely 
by what America does in this crisis. I 
am not talking about loans now, Mr. 
Speaker. I am talking about straight- 
out gifts of food, and I am limiting it to 
food, enough food so that the people 
will not be hungry, so that they will not 
face starvation, and the children being 
born will not be deformed when they 
come. It is 1s basic as that. I believe 
with all my heart that it is the will of 
the American people that this assistance 
should be given. Indeed, I have hun- 
dreds of letters to show that if it is nec- 
essary for us to continue rationing of 
certain commodities in the United States, 
it is the will of our people to do it in 
order to get this food over there. And if 
the job cannot be done any other way, 
and I doubt if it can, then as to food, and 
food alone, we ought to continue lend- 
lease to those western European nations. 
Mr. Speaker, right now there is in pros- 
pect another great glut of eggs; there is 
the largest citrus-fruit crop in history 
coming along. What are we going to do? 
Will we see our farmers’ prices collapse 
and what is even worse see people hun- 
gering for what we have in superabun- 
dance? However peace is to be built, it 
cannot be done that way. Food for the 
hungry is, I firmly believe, in accord- 
ance with the will of most of the Amer- 
ican people in this hour. We are told, 
and I believe we can trust these figures, 
that the average amount of calories 
which the people of Greece are going to 
get in the 2 months immediately ahead 
is only one-fourth as great as the average 
American consumes. It will be only one- 
third as great in France as the average 
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American consumes. Marquis Childs, the 
eminent columnist, who just returned 
from Europe, warns us of the conse- 
quences if we permit the same younger 
generation that has been taught all 
through the years of Nazi occupation to 
sabotage everything that could be sabo- 
taged to find that liberation means hun- 
ger worse than they experienced even 
during that Nazi occupation. 

Europe will be worse off this winter, 
according to the best estimate we can 
get, than it was during the Nazi occupa- 
tion. What will that mean to people? 
What will it mean to the hope for de- 
mocracy there? Remember democracy 
is the child of hope; dictatorship the off- 
spring of desperation. Europe’s supplies 
this year are 20,000,000 tons less than 
prewar. Sixteen million tons of this de- 
ficiency is due to the decline in her own 
food production. In addition to that her 
imports are only half of what they were 
prewar. Fifteen million tons of food are 
desperately needed, of which 65 percent 
fortunately is cereals, of which we have 
an abundance. About a million tons 
each of dairy products, meats, and fats 
and oils are desperately needed. A dele- 
gation recently in Poland, after a long 
trip, said they saw only three hogs in 
the whole country. 

A correspondent of the New York 
Times recently wired as follows: 

Each time a chill wind blows after a sum- 
mer shower, bending the ripe grain and driv- 
ing the cattle into the lee of the hillsides, it 
breathes a warning over the bent backs of 
the peasants all over Europe that time is 
growing short. And in the cities, where in 
normal times there is less awareness of the 
change of seasons, there is this year a jealous 
counting of the dwindling daylight hours. 
The people await winter’s coming with dread 
and foreboding. It will be a hard and hun- 
gry winter in all of Europe. * * * 

A terrific need for food is still evident all 
over Europe. In France 17,000,000 city dwell- 
ers get an average daily ration of about 12 
ounces of bread, one-half ounce of meat, 1 
ounce of cheese, 214 ounces of fat, and one- 
half an ounce of sugar. In a recent week in 
Amsterdam the individual ration consisted 
of one loaf of bread, 7 ounces of biscuits, half 
a pound of rice flour, 1 ounce of cheese and 
2 ounces of fat—that for a full week. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman be 
permitted to proceed for two additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

I do not close my eyes for a single 
moment to the fact that the American 
people have given all they could in this 
war, given most of all their own flesh and 
blood, but my speech today is dedicated 
not to depriving them of anything, it is 
dedicated to trying to keep faith with 
the men who lie dead on the battlefields 
of the world. I literally mean that, be- 
cause, in my judgment, unless food is 
gotten to the people of France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Norway, yes, and Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, and Greece, and 
China, and some other countries, unless 
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it gets there in the next few months, the 
chance of the rehabilitation of the gcon- 
omies of those countries will be set back 
maybe for years, and the chance for 
peace and freedom set back even more. 
I view this as an investment in enabling 
those people to help themselves. I know 
our Secretary of Agriculture wants to 
help all he can. I know the problems of 
finance are complex. That is why I have 
proposed a revival of lend-lease just for 
this winter, just for food. The Presi- 
dent of the United States only a few days 
ago said he believed the problems of 
finance were the crucial ones. I hope 
most earnestly that Congress is going to 
make it clear to the President that inso- 
far as we can assist in meeting that part 
of the problem we are ready to do so, 
whether through UNRRA or otherwise. 
I need not remind the House that the 
war crisis is by no means past, that the 
whole world still trembles on the brink 
of dangers yet unknown. Let America 
not fail to heed the call of a hungry hu- 
manity in the months immediately 
ahead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. Rees] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


LIQUIDATION OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill to be known 
as the Government Corporation Liquida- 
tion Act of 1945. The bill provides that, 
regardless of how created, on or before 
Juiy 1, 1946, Government corporations 
enumerated in the bill shall be dissolved 
and proceed to liquidate their holdings. 

Among these corporations are the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs; Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, Inc.; 
Cargoes, Inc.; Petroleum Reserves Cor- 
poration; Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion; and the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration. 

The bill further provides that the cor- 
porations just named, together with the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, De- 
fense Plant Corporation, Metals Reserve 
Corporation, Rubber Reserve Company, 
Defense Supplies Corporation, Disaster 
Loan Corporation, United States Spruce 
Production Corporation, and the United 
States Housing Corporation, shall com- 
plete their liquidation by July 1, 1947, 
and that if by that time they have not 
completely liquidated their holdings all 
the remaining properties shall be trans- 
ferred to the Treasury Department for 
final disposition. 

The corporate device in Government 
has assumed such proportions that it has 
relegated the Congress to an inferior po- 
sition. I propose that Congress should 
regain the power which has been dele- 
gated to these corporations. It may de- 
velop that some of the functions of the 
corporations to be abolished are neces- 
sary in the proper conduct of our Gov- 
ernment. If that is the case and it is 
so established at the time of hearings on 
the bill, such functions can be trans- 
ferred to one of the regular established 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

_Not all of the Government corpora- 
tions have been included in my bill, It 
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was not without some thought that they 
were excluded. They are not included 
in this bill for the reason I am not sure 
that they could be abolished without 
injury to the operation of our Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, there are a 
number of them whose functions will 
need to be continued. I do believe, how- 
ever, that of those that are left there 
should be consolidation so that one cor- 
poration could carry on the services that 
a number of them are handling at the 
present time. For example, there are a 
half dozen corporations that loan money 
in connection with agricultural opera- 
tions where one would be sufficient. The 
Department of Agriculture supervises 
the operation of the production credit 
corporations, the regional agricultural 
credit corporations, the Federal Surplus 
Commodity Corporation, as well as ad- 
ditional corporations. Certainly there 
could be a consolidation of some of these 
corporations that would render satis- 
factory service and would save duplica- 
tion as well as a considerable amount of 
expense to the Government. I believe 
that at the time of the hearings on my 
bill the committee should give careful 
consideration to all of the Government 
corporations with a view of determining 
whether additional corporations could be 
abolished and whether there could be a 
consolidation of services now being per- 
formed by a number of such corpora- 
tions. Let me state further that I be- 
lieve services of many of these corpora- 
tions could be performed by established 
agencies without need of corporate 
powers. 

In considering the final liquidation of 
the Government corporations which I 
named herein and which are included in 
my bill, I believe that a few pertinent 
facts concerning some of them would be 
of interest not only to the Congress but 
to the country at large. 

Public Law 109, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, 1945, dissolves the Defense Plant 
Corporation, Metals Reserve Company, 
Rubber Reserve Company, Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, and Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration, and transfers them to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. No 
liquidation date is fixed. 

The United Siates Surplus Production 
Corporation and the United States 
Housing Corporation have been in liqui- 
dation since 1918, and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation has been in liquida- 
tion since 1936. 

Also it should be pointed out that Con- 
gress has provided dissolution and ex- 
piration dates for several of the corpora- 
tions included in my bill. For example, 
the Petroleum Reserves Corporation and 
the War Damage Corporation are to ex- 
pire on January 22, 1947. Inasmuch as 
the war has been concluded earlier than 
contemplated, I believe that stepping up 
the date 6 months for the expiration of 
these corporations created during the 
war will be advantageous. 

The reasoning which prompted the in- 
troduction of this bill was based upon 
the inescapable conclusion that the Gov- 
ernment corporation audit bill which 
passed the House several days ago is in- 
effective. ‘That bill, the Members will 
recall, provided for no more than an 
audit of the Government corporations, 
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An audit such as the one provided for in 
that bill will take years, during which 
time these corporations will continue to 
function. The Federal employees who 
are the officers and directors of these 
corporations have no intention of tak- 
ing any affirmative action toward final 
and complete liquidation. 

In most of the acts of Congress per- 
taining to corporations there is no men- 
tion of a date upon which final liquida- 
tion shall be consummated. This is a 
tragedy because, according to the ad- 
ministration policy for the past 10 or 12 
years, it takes a Government corporation 
four or five times as long to liquidate as 
it does to perform its duties and func- 
tions as an operating corporation. Dur- 
ing the so-called liquidation, the corpo- 
rate entity lies dormant, but can be 
revived, oftentimes with little more than 
an Executive or departmental order. 
Make no mistake about it. The fact that 
a Government corporation has been dis- 
solved does not mean that it is no longer 
a drain upon the Federal Treasury or a 
waste of the taxpayer’s money. Thus, 
an audit does not solve this preblem. 

The problem with respect to final 
liquidation is further complicated by the 
fact that many acts of Congress which 
were rushed through at the urgent re- 
quest of the administration contain no 
definite dissolution date. It is obvious 
that the present long and tedious liqui- 
dation process will not even begin until 
Congress takes affirmative action. 

Most of the corporations affected by 
my bill were created either during the 
depression or the war period. The time 
has come to return to sanity in Govern- 
ment operations. The corporate device 
need not be used again if Government 


. functions are organized under estab- 


lished departments of the Government. 

As I have heretofore suggested new and 
additional corporations have been cre- 
ated whose functions could have been 
very well carried on through corpora- 
tions already in existence. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is full of such 
examples. Unless definite effort is made 
by this Congress to liquidate and termi- 
nate these unnecessary corporations, it 
will be a long time before those in charge 
of them will make any move in that 
direction. 

I do not claim that my bill is perfect 
in every detail, nor that other Govern- 
ment corporations should not be in- 
cluded. It does represent a serious effort 
upon my part to solve the problem in 
legislative manner. The bill is a working 
start. Hearings upon the measure will 
develop additional evidence which will 
show the necessity of immediate action 
along the lines I have suggested, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HtnsHaw, for 2 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Hanp (at the request of Mr. 
Arenps), for 1 week, on account of ill- 
ness. 

To Mr. Suttiivan, for 2 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Priest, for 2 days, on account 
of official business. 
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To Mr. BuLWINKLE, fur 2 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr, Harris, for 2 days, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Rocers of Florida, for 2 days, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. O’Hara, for 2 days, on account 
of official business. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1274. An act to amend the War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Act of 1944 to pro- 
vide for an orderly transition from a war to 
a peacetime economy through supplementa- 
tion of unemployment compensation payable 
under State laws, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8.1354. An act to authorize the perma- 
nent appointment in the grades of general 
of the Army, fleet admiral of the United 
States Navy, and general in the Marine 
Corps, respectively, of certain individuals 
who have served in such grades during the 
Second World War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and -48 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, September 25, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold a hear- 


ing at 10 o’clock a. m., on Tuesday, Sep-- 


tember 25, 1945, on H. R. 2202, in room 
362, Old House Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 
The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, September 26, 1945, at 10:30 
a.m. on H. R. 714, H. R. 2299, H. R. 2650, 
H. R. 954, H. R. 1131, H. R. 1981, H. R. 
2957, and H. R. 3441. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, September 27, 1945, at 10 
o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1751, to authorize 
the course of instruction at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy to be 
given to not exceeding 20 persons at a 
time from the American Republics other 
than the United States. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries will meet in executive hear- 
ing on Thursday, October 4, 1945, at 10 
o’clock a, m. to consider the bill (H. R. 
3367) to amend Public Law 44, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, as amended. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold a 
public hearing Tuesday, October 2, 1945, 
at 10:30 a. m. on H. R. 2111 and H. R. 
4079, to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications for letters patent, and 
for other purposes, Hearings will be held 
in the committee room, 416 Old House 
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Office Building. Anyone desiring to give 
testimony should notify the clerk of the 
committee prior to date of hearing. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
will meet at 10 a. m., Tuesday, Octoer 9, 
to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
tion in Washington will be heard during 
the first week, such as Members of Con- 
gress first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
Association of American Railroads, rail- 
road traffic organizations, railroad la- 
bor, and truck and bus associations. 

The second week will be devoted to 
various State commissions, agricultural 
associations, National Industrial Traffic 
League, and various citizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations and traflic boards and chambers 
of commerce. 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing as much as possible. 
It is also desired to avoid any repetition 
in statements before the committee. 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which 
to present their testimony. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


686. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
Federal aid to wildlife restoration fund for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

687. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to facilitate further the disposi- 
tion of prizes captured by the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

628. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide necessary officers and employees for 
circuit courts of appeals and district courts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

689. A letter from the Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, transmitting its quarterly estimate of 
personnel requirements covering the quarter 
ending December 31, 1945; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

690. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $21,940 for 
the Executive Office of the President, Execu- 
tive Mansion, and grounds (H. Doc. No, 288); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

691. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $16,000 for 
the Federal Power Commission (H. Doc. No. 
289); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


SEPTEMBER 24 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as nen 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
8. 716. An act to ‘wanes for ‘reimbursement 
of certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the outlying 
degaussing branch of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va., on December 4, 1942; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1016). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
S. 902. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer Air- 
port, Yelverton, South Devon, England, on 
December 26, 1944; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1017). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 985. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of fires occurring at various naval shore ac- 
tivities; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1018). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 986. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in administration building at 
the naval air station, Bunker Hill, Ind., on 
December 28, 1944; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1019). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
S. 1062. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire at the naval auxiliary air 
station, Pungo, Norfolk, Va., on February 13, 
1945; with amendment (Rept. No. 1020). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3759.” A bill to provide the Navy with 
a system of laws for the settlement of claims 
uniform with that of the Army; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1021). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. H. R. 2677. A bill 
to authorize the Federal Works Administra- 
tor to accept and dispose of real estate de- 
vised to the United States by the late Mag- 
gie Johnson, of Polk County, Ark., and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1022). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on claims. 
S. 451. An act for the relief of Carl Bau- 
mann; without amendment (Rept. No. 972). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on claims. 
8.489. An act for the relief of Caffey Robert- 
son-Smith, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 973). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on claims. 
8.573. An act for the relief of Lee D. Hoseley; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 974). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCGEHEE: Committee on claims. 
S. 694. An act for the relief of Dan O. 
Rodgers; without amendment (Rept. No. 
975). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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Mr. McGEHEE: Committee. on claims. 
s. 729. An act for the relief of William An- 
drew Evans; without amendment (Rept. No. 
976). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on claims. 
s. 762. An act for the relief of Everett Mc- 
Lendon, Sr.; Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr., for the 
benefit of their minor daughter, Nadine Mc- 
Lendon; and Everett McLendon, Jr.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 977). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 8S. 
857. An act for the relief of Raymond W. 
Ford; without amendment (Rept. No. 978). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
909. An act for the relief of Hugh Egan; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 979). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
929. An act for the relief of Henry H. Huff- 
man and Mrs. Marie J. Huffman; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 980). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 5S. 
996. An act for the relief of Lt. (jg) William 
Augustus White, United States Naval Reserve; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 981). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 5S. 
1007. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward P. Standley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 982). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRANAHAN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 801. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cath- 
erine Driggers and her minor children; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 983). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 874. A bill for the relief of L. Wilmoth 
Hodges; with amendment (Rept. No. 984). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 875. A bill for the relief of Nannie Bass; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 985). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1956. A bill for the relief of Annie M. Lan- 
non; with amendment (Rept. No. 986). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on claims. H. 
R. 2027. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Alexander McLean, deceased; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 987). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2160. A bill for the relief of John J. Gall; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 988). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2310. A bill for the relief of James A, 
Brady; without amendment (Rept. No. 989). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2332. A bill for the relief of Henry P. King 
and G. B. Morgan, Sr.; with amendment 
(Rept. 990). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2399. A bill for the relief of Ariethia 
Rosser; with amendment (Rept. No. 991). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr, HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2479. A bill for the relief of Capt. Werner 
Holtz; with amendment (Rept. No. 992). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R, 2512. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Alton; with amendment (Rept. No. 993). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. GRANAHAN: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2579. A bill for the relief of ‘John G. 
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Johnson; with amendment (Rept. No. 994). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2642. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Evelyn Johnson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
995). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 2686. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Greenwood and Dovie Greenwood; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 996). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2723. A bill for the relief of I. H. 
Beasley; with amendment (Rept. No. 997). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2810. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Stuart B. Riley; with amendment (Rept. No. 
998). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims:. H.R. 2835. A bill for the relief 
of James Lynch; with amendment (Rept. No. 
999). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2836. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Gianquitti and George Gianquitti; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1000). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2927. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Evelyn 
Merritt; with amendment (Rept. No. 1001). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRANAHAN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3011. A bill for the relief of John 
Hames; with amendment (Rept. No. 1002). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 3137. A bill for the relief 
of G. F. Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treas- 
ury Department, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1003). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 3198. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sue Flippin Bratton, a minor; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1004). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 3249. A bill for the relief of Stanley J. 
Lilly; with amendment (Rept. No. 1005). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
S. 136. An act for the relief of the Oregon 
Caves Resort; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1007). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 935. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Andersen; with amendment (Rept. No. 1008). 
Referrec to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 1979. A bill for the relief of the Ohio Brass 
Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1009). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H.R. 2595. A bill for the relief 
of Patrick A. Kelly; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1010). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 2620. A bill for the relief of 
Leslie O. Allen; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1011). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2729. A bill for the relief of Donald George; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1012). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3008. A bill for the relief of Don Hicks; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1013). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3302. A bill for the relief of Christian H. 
Kreusler; with amendment (Rept. No. 1014). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3790. A bill for the relief of Genevieve Lund; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1015). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 





ADVERSE REPORT 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
House Resolution 351. Resolution directing 
the Secretary of War to furnish the House of 
Representatives certain information relative 
to surplus aircraft (Rept. No. 1006). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 4152. A bill to establish a commission 
of national defense to study the technologi- 
cal revision of our national defense necessi- 
tated by atomic and other weapons; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 4158. A bill to repeal section 3540 of 
chapter 33A of Public Law No. 250, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 4154. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of forest products 
pilot plants, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. FOLGER: 

H. R. 4155. A bill to direct and require the 
discharge of certain members of the armed 
forces, to prohibit the drafting or required 
enlistment of certain persons into the Army 
or Navy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOCH: 

H.R. 4156. A bill to provide for the imme- 
diate discharge from the armed forces of 
members thereof who were in enemy custody 
as prisoners of war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 4157. A bill to preserve as a natéonal 
memorial the United States aircraft carrier 
Enterprise; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. R. 4158. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to grant and convey to Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., a certain parcel of land 
of the United States in Norristown Borough, 
Montgomery County, Pa., for the purpose of 
erecting an additional annex to the present 
court house; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 4159. A bill to increase the rates of 
compensation of officers and employees of 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 4160. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system. of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 4161. A bill to provide that no veteran 
of World War II shall be denied mustering- 
out payment on account of being under age 
for service in the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 4162. A bill to give the Supreme 
Court of the United States authority to pre- 
scribe rules of pleading, practice, and pro- 
cedure with respect to proceedings in 
criminal cases prior to and including verdict, 
or finding, or plea of guilty; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WELCH: . 

H. R. 4163. A bill to amend Revised Statute 
4131 (46 U.S. C. 221); to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 


H.R. 4164. A bill to terminate rationing in 
the case of butter; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H.R.4165. A bill to prohibit aliens and 
felons from acting es officers or agents of 
corporations or business associations en- 
gazed in interstate commerce, or of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 4166. A bill relating to assignments 
of claims against the United States for con- 
sideration for performence of personel serv- 
ices; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 4167. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of Coal Creek and its 
tributaries, in the State of Tennessce, for 
flood control, for run-off and water-flow re- 
tardation, and for soil-erosion prevention; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 41€8. A bill to limit the jurisdiction 
of the district courts of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4169. A bill to provide for the liquida- 
tion of certain Government corporations; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R. 4170. A bill to dispense with the max- 
imum income requirements necessary to 
establish eligibility for pensions for widows 
and children of veterans of World War I; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H. Con. Res.87. Concurrent resolution to 
create a special joint committee of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States to investigate and study all 
Federal salaries, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing an investigation relative to the re- 
adjustment of the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personne! of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Pub- 
lic Health Service, and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R.4171. A bill for the relief of Mohamed 
Abdolah; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R.4172. A bill for the relief of Carlton 

G. Jerry; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H.R. 4173. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara M. Stowe; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 4174. A bill for the relief of Mayer G. 

Hansen; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R.4175. A bill for the relief of Emile 

G. Peltier; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H.R.4176. A bill for the relief of Mabel R. 

Woodfall; to the Committee on Claims, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1180. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of Allen T. Frams and 20 citizens of 
Meeteetse, Basin, and Burlington, Wyo., in 
f vor of H. R. 2000; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1181. By Mr. COLE of Missouri: Petition cf 
Sybil Barclay, of Fairfield, Mo., and 26 others; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1182. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of United 
German-American Societies of Syracuse, 
N. Y., requesting the reestablishment of facil- 
ities of communication for the use of citizens 
ci the United States and residents of Ger- 
many; to the Committee on the Post Oiice 
and Post Roads. 

113. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of R. S. Hawkins and nine others, of 
Mexia, Tex., route 4, favoring legislation for 
the full pay and allowances to enlisted men 
of the Army of the United States for accrued 
furlough time which is now paid to Army 
Gilicers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1184. Also, petition of D. F. Fortson and 13 
others, of Centerville, Tex., favoring legisla- 
tion for the full pay and allowances to en- 
listed men of the Army of the United States 
for accrued turlough time which is now paid 
to Army ofiicers; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1185. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Board 
of Commissioners of the City cof Bayonne, N. 
J., endorsing the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, as contained in the 
Eilgore biil, calling for a Nation-wide stand- 
ard of unemployment insurance benefits of 
$25 for 26 weeks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1186, Also, petition of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Bayonne, N. J., 
wholeheartedly endorsing the Murray-Pat- 
man full-employment bill, and urging its im- 
mediate passage; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing 4nd Currency. 

1187. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Calvin Starr and several other citizens 
of Jasper County, Mo., urging the passage of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1188. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Resolution 
by the executive council, Maine State Feder- 
ation of Labor, Charles O. Dunton, secretary, 
urging reconversion period to cover time re- 
quired to return to normal conditions of 
peaceful pursuits, and urging the mainte- 
nance of Government control of production; 
to the Commiitee on Banking and Currency. 

1189. By The SPEAKER: Petition of Pueblo 
Chamber of Commerce, Pueblo, Colo., pro- 
posing a Missourt Valley Authority bill; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, SEPTEMBER 25, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., cffered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, fountain of all life, 
from whom cometh all serenity and cer- 
tainty, flow into us as a deep and heal- 
ing stream this day and let little things 
be submerged in great things and the 
fretful anxieties of time be seen in the 
quiet horizons of the abiding. Deliver 
us from the sin of self-distrust and from 
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the greater sin of forgetting Thee to 
tfust ourselves. 

We tremble at the possibilities for evi] 
which lurk in our own hearts. Grant 
unto Thy erring and willful children 
moral control and a ruling passion for 
world brotherhood, lest the awful instru- 
ments of death and destruction now held 
in frail human hands scourge the planet 
and melt into brittle glass the fruitful 
earth. 

Open our eyes to the futility of chang- 
ing maps without chenging men. To 
this end may selfishness and all unclean- 
ness be burned from our hearts, error 
purged from our minds, and our wills be 
lost in Thine: In the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PILESIDENT 
PRO TEMFORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UnrtTep States SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., September 25, 1945, 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Water F. Grorce, a Senator 
from the State of Georgia, to perform the 
cuties of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLAaR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GEORGE thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKtey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, September 24, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


CONTRCL OF ATOMIC ENERGY—LETTER 
FROM THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
certain legislation has been offered in 
the Senate, and I understand approved 
by the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, suggesting the creation of a com- 
mission to handle the control, develop- 
ment, and use of the atomic bomb. I 
understand this legislation, and I know 
of several other suggestions that in- 
cluded the idea that the Chief Justice 
of the United States should be chairman 
of such a commission. Knowing that 
upon a previous occasion when it was 
suggested that the Chief Justice should 
serve as chairman of a commission to 
control soldiers voting the Chief Justice 
felt that any such assignment would be 
impossible for him to accept, I presented 
an inquiry to him with respect to the 
suggestion that he should head the com- 
mission to deal with the atomic bomb. I 
send to the desk a letter from the Chief 
Justice and ask that it be read by the 
clerk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Supreme Court oF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D. C., September 24, 1945. 
Hon. ArtHur H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR VANDENBERG: I have your 
letter of the 2lst, inquiring whether I would 
be disposed to accept the chairmanship of a 
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mixed commission to study and report upon 
the control, development, and use of atomic 
energy. 

I am not unmindful of the grave impor- 
tance of such an undertaking, and I can say 
that I would be deeply interested in render- 
ing such a service if I were free to undertake 
it. But the duties of a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States are dif- 
ficult and exacting. Their adequate per- 
formance is in a very real sense a “full-time 
job.” I have accepted the office, and accept- 
ance necessarily carries with it the obliga- 
tion on my part to give whatever of time and 
energy are needful for the performance of its 
functions, 

Having some knowledge of the nature of 
the problem which the proposed commis- 
sion would be called upon to study, I am 
satisfied that I could not adequately dis- 
charge the duties of my office and at the same 
time give appropriate attention to the work 
of the commission. As I am already com- 
mitted to the former, it is clear to me that I 
could not rightly undertake the latter. 

With kind personal regards and all good 
wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
HARLAN F. STONE. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the letter from the Chief 
Justice lie upon the table pending a de- 
cision by the Senate regarding the appro- 
priate forum to which the proposal for 
the control of atomic energy should be 
referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the letter will 
lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


H. R. 2716. An act to provide for health 
programs for Government employees; 

H. R. 3636. An act relating to the sale, in 
the District of Columbia, of certain small 
rockfish; 

H.R.3867. An act to amend the Code of 
Laws for the District of Columbia with re- 
spect to the making and publishing of an- 
nual reports by trust companies; 

H. R. 3868. An act to provide that veterans 
may obtain copies of public records in the 
District of Columbia, without the payment 
of any fees, for use in presenting claims to 
the Veterans’ Administration; and 

H. R. 3873. An act to provide for the open- 
ing of a road within the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia Training School prop- 
erty in Anne Arundel County, Md. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
Signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

H. R. 3686. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and the 
registers of the land offices in Alaska to per- 
form functions under the Alaska real prop- 
erty ownership declaration law; and 

_H.R. 3974. An act to provide for termina- 
tion of daylight saving time. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945—MI- 
NORITY VIEWS (PT. 2 OF REPT. NO. 583) 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of the 24th instant, 

_Mr. RADCLIFFE (for himself, Mr. 

Tart, Mr, THomas of Idaho, Mr. BUTLER, 
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Mr. Capper, Mr. Buck, and Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER) submitted on September 24, 
1945, minority views on the bill (S. 380) 
to establish a national policy and pro- 
gram for assuring continuing full em- 
ployment in a free competitive economy, 
through the concerted efforts of industry, 
agriculture, labor, State, and local gov- 
ernments, and the Federal Government. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

RESCISSIONS OF PORTIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT (H. Doc. 
No, 290) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting proposed 
rescissions of portions of appropriations for 
the Military Establishment available for the 
fiscal year 1946 (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Cost ASCERTAINMENT REPORT OF Post OFFICE 

DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmit*ing, pursuant to law, the cost as- 
certainment report and appendix for the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
1944 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH 

UsE oF TRAILERS AT MURPHY AND FONTANA 

Dam, N. C., AND PARSONS, TENN. 

A letter from the general manager of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of receipts and 
expenses in connect.on with the use of 
trailers 1t Murphy, N. C., Fontana Dam, N. C., 
and Parsons, Ienn. (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

CLAIM OF WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER AGAINST 

THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report and recommendation to the 
Congress concerning the claim of William 
Wilson Wurster against the United States 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of 
sundry citizens of the State of Maryland 
praying for continuance of the day care 
centers established under the provisions 
of the Lanham Act, which were referred 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


OLD-AGE SECURITY—RESOLUTION OF 
CITY COUNCIL OF RICE LAKE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Recorp 2 resolution adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Rice Lake Wis., 
relating to old-age security. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
City of Rice Lake, Wis., in regular session 
assembled, That the Congress of the United 
States of America be requested to pass either 
H. R. 2229 or H. R. 2230 as a broadened 
measure at the very eariest date possible in 
order to provide o'd-age security for all our 
people in an adequate amount for each re- 
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tired worker and to force into circulation 
each and every month the full amount col- 
lected to provide such annuities, less the 
necessary administration expense. thus pro- 
viding a constant strong demand for goods 
and services; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman MERLIN HuLL and to 
Senators Rosert M. La FOouerte, Jr., and 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

Passed this 28th day of August 1945. 

Approved this 28th day of August 1945. 


R. E. FINSTERWALDER, 


Mayor. 
Attest: 
G. M. Battery, 
City Clerk. 
LIMIT OF ALCOHOLIC CONTENT IN 


BEVERAGES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Kansas Annual Conference of the United 
Brethren in Christ at Salina, Kans., on 
August 29, 1945, favoring one-half of 1 
percent to be the limit of alcoholic con- 


tent in beverages. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it resolved, That we the members of 
the Eighty-ninth session of the Kansas An- 
nual Conference of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ here convened in Salina, 
Kans., desire to make it known to the Con- 
gress ot Kansas, and the Congress of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C., 
that we favor one-half of 1 percent to be the 
limit of alcoholic content for all beverages 
for human consumption, and further move 
that the secretary of this conference be in- 
structed to write letters to our Representa- 
tives in the Senate and House of both Houses 
of Congress in Kansas and in Washington, 
D. C., to this effect. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 1765. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Iowa of the Agricul- 
tural Byproducts Laboratory on the campus 
of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 590). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 1426. A bill to provide for the replanning 
and rebuilding of slum, blighted, and other 
areas of the District of Columbia and the 
assembly, by purchase or condemnation, of 
real property in such areas and the sale or 
lease thereof for the redevelopment of such 
area in accordance with said plans; and to 
provide for the organization of, procedure for; 
and the financing of such planning, acqui- 
sition, and sale or lease; and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 591). 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution to provide for 
the formulation of policies with respect to 
the control and use of atomic energy; with 
amendments; and 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution tendering the 
thanks of Congress to General of the Army 
George Catlett Marshall and to the officers 
and men of the Army who served under him 
during World War II; and providing for the 
procurement of a gold medal to be presented 
to General Marshall in the name of the 
people of the United States; with an amend- 
ment, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1480. A bill for the relief of Melvin 
McNeal and Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence McNeal; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHANDLER: 

S. 1431. A bill to provide relief for mem- 
bers of the American Volunteer Group in 
China and for their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1432. A bill to establish a Bureau of 
Veterans’ Arts and Crafts; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing 
report relative to location and cost of monu- 
ment on public ground in District of Colum- 
bia to Armed Services of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. J. Res. $9. Joint resolution designating 
the 5th day of January of each year as George 
Washington Carver Day, and providing for 
the appropriate observance thereof; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 2716. An act to provide for health pro- 
grams for Government employees; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

H.R. 3636. An act relating to the sale, in 
the District of Columbia, of certain small 
rockfish; 

H.R.3867. An act to amend the Code of 
Laws for the District of Columbia with re- 
spect to the making and publishing of an- 
nual reports by trust companies; 

H. R. 3268. An act to provide that veterans 
may obtain copies of public records in the 
District of Columbia, without the payment of 
any fees, for use in presenting claims to the 
Veterans’ Administration; and 

H.R. 3873. An act to provide for the open- 
ing of a road within the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia Training School prop- 
erty in Anne Arundel County, Md.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted an amend- 
ment, Mr. HICKENLOOPER submitted 
two amendments, and Mr. RADCLIFFE 
submitted several amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, respectively, to 
the bill (S. 380) to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continu- 
ing full employment in a free competitive 
economy, through the concerted efforts of 
industry, agriculture, labor, State and 
local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which were severally ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


STIMULATION OF VOLUNTARY ENLIST- 
MENTS IN MILITARY AND NAVAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. REVERCOMB (for himself, Mr. 
McCarran, Mr. Byrp, and Mr. WILSON) 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to the bill 
(H. R. 3951) to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular mMilitary and 
Naval Establishments of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 
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HISTORY OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 
(S. DOC. NO. 91) 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, at my re- 
quest the Navy Department has prepared 
a history of the Naval Academy, its 
growth and expansion during the past 
100 years. The Academy will celebrate 
its centennial on October 10. I ask that 
this historical sketch be printed with 
illustrations as a Senate document. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE INTELLIGENCE 
SERVICE—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
WILEY 


{[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement is- 
sued by him on Saturday last relative to 
President Truman's plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Nation’s Intelligence Service, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM—DEBATE 
BETWEEN SENATOR WILEY AND LEO M. 
CHERNE 


|Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a joint debate on 
the unemployment problem participated in 
by him and eo M. Cherne, executive 
secretary, Research Institute of America, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
AT SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


[Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the Postmaster General, Hon. Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan, at Springfield, Mo., on the 
occasion of a dinner given in his honor, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE POLISH CATASTROPHE—ARTICLE BY 
F. A. VOIGT 


|Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Polish Catastrophe,” by F. A. 
Voigt, from the September 1945 issue of 
the magazine the Nineteenth Century and 
After, which appears in the Appendix.] 


REMARKS OF J. HOWARD PEW AT PICNICS 
OF SUN OIL EMPLOYEES’ ATHLETIC AS- 
SOCIATION 


[Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
the remarks of J. Howard Pew, president of 
the Sun Oil Co., at picnics of the Sun Oil 
Employees Athletic Association at Marcus 
Hook on August 12 and August 19, 1945, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


IF I WERE A LABOR LEADER AGAIN— 
ARTICLE BY WILLIAM S. JACK 


[Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled, “If I Were a Labor Leader Again,” 
by William 8S. Jack, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


COUNCIL FIASCO—EDITORIAL FROM 
WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Council Fiasco” from the Washing- 
ton Post of September 25, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


DENAZIFICATION DIFFICULTIES— 
ARTICLE BY RAYMOND MOLEY 


[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Denazification Difficulties,” by 
Raymond Moley, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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REPORT FROM IWO—POEM BY VICTOR 
HEYDEN ~° 

{Mr. DOWNEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a poem entitled 

“Report from Iwo,” written by Victor Hey. 


den, of the United States Coast Guard, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. GUFFEY obtained the floor, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Murray 
Andrews Gurney Myers 
Bailey Hart O'Daniel 
Ball Hatch Overton 
Barkley Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hayden Reed 
Brewster Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bridges Hill Robertson 
Briggs Hoey Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Buck ~ Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Burton Kilgore Taft 

Butler Knowland Taylor, 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Carville McCarran Tunnell 
Chandler McClellan Tydings 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar Wagner 
Cordon McMahon Walsh 
Donnell Magnuson Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Ellender Mead White 
Ferguson Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Mitchell Willis 
George Moore Wilson 
Gerry Morse Young 
Green Murdock 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EAstTLanp] 
and the Senator from Virginia (Mr, 
Gass] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama _ [Mr. 
BankueabD], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russe.i], and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] are ab- 
sent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Pep- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin], the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. BusHFIELD], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas] are absent because of illness. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is 
present. 


HENRY L. STIMSON 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, as 4& 
life-long D:mocrat and a firm believer in 
party government, I should like to pay 
tribute to a great Republican who is also 
a great American, Henry L. Stimson, the 
man who was read out of his party be- 
cause he wanted to serve his country as 
President Roosevelt’s Secretary of War. 

In my service in the Senate I have 
known two men who were really na- 
tional-minded, men who saw America 
steadily and saw America whole, men 
who not only loved America as patriots 
but served America as statesmen. 
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One of these two men was the late 
George W. Norris, former Senator from 
Nebraska. 

George Norris mistakenly opposed our 
participation in the First World War. 
He did so sincerely, and was respected 

it. 

alan as legislative architect of the 
TVA and as an ardent battler against 
privilege and for the rights and dignity 
of the common man, George Norris 
helped prepare this country for victory 
in World War Il. And as he came to 
realize that he had been mistaken in 
1917, he admitted it and committed him- 
self heart and soul to America’s armed 
struggle against Axis tyranny and ag- 
gression. 

The other of these two national- 
minded men is Henry L. Stimson, a man 
who has served in three Cabinets in the 
course of a public career which ex- 
tended over a period of nearly 40 years, 
and proved both the vitality and con- 
tinuity of American principles and 
American interests in world affairs. 

Mr. Stimson, as we all know, never 
held an elective office in his life. 

Under our Constitution, thank God, 
we are able to offer opportunity for serv- 
ice to men of all qualities without refer- 
ence to skill in political electioneering. 

President Taft appointcd him Secre- 
tary of War during the closing years of 
the Taft administration. 

After Woodrow Wilson’s victory in 
1912, Mr. Stimson returned to private 
law practice, and when America was at 
war served in France as colonel of field 
artillery. 

It was not until the midtwenties that 
Stimson returned to public life. 

Then Secretary of State Kellogg had 
involved the Coolidge administration in 
embarrassing difficulties in Nicaragua— 
the so-called Sandino affair. 

Coolidge called on Stimson, who 
dropped his private business and went in 
person to Nicaragua, where he settled 
matters amicably and on a self-respect- 
ing basis. 

What later became the good-neighbor 
policy received its first impetus, thanks 
to Henry Stimson’s genius for statesman- 
ship. 

He was then sent to Manila as Gover- 
nor General of the Philippines, where he 
first came into direct contact with 
Japan’s drive for imperial aggrandize- 
ment. 

President Hoover recalled him to 
Washington to serve as Secretary of 
State during his tragic 4 years’ adminis- 
tration. 

During these 4 years Mr. Stimson 
worked loyally to give effect to President 
Hoover’s foreign policies of canceling the 
war debts by the Hoover moratorium and 
naval disarmament. 

These policies led, in turn, to the Jap- 
aan aggression against Manchuria in 

Despite Republican opposition, Secre- 
tary Stimson had the courage to associ- 
ate this Government with the League of 
Nations and to invoke the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact for the outlawry of war in order to 
restrain Japan, only to find that the great 
European powers, including Great Brit- 
ain, were unwilling to take a stand 
against Japan, 
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However, President-elect Roosevelt 

had understood the meaning of Stimson’s 
diplomacy and, well before his inaugura- 
tion on March 4, 1933, had specifically 
endorsed Stimson’s policy in the Far 
East. 
For Roosevelt, like Stimson, was a na- 
tional-minded man, who preferred the 
welfare and safety of America to any 
consideration of political partisanship. 

There might be and were grave politi- 
cal differences between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hoover, but that did not extend to 
American foreign policy in the Pacific as 
developed over the years. 

It was in June 1940 that President 
Roosevelt invited Henry L. Stimson to 
become Secretary of War while the late 
Frank Knox, of Chicago, another great 
American, was asked to become Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Hitler had smashed through the low 
countries, France was about to fall, and 
England had barely rescued her Army 
from Dunkerque. 

The Republican Convention was about 
to meet, and the chief contenders for 
the Republican Presidential nomination 
included several convinced isolationists. 

The late Wendell Willkie was not con- 
ceded much of a chance by most observ- 
ers, since Willkie was also a national- 
minded American and no isolationist. 

As a reward, Mr. Stimson and Colonel 
Knox were both read out of the Republi- 
cen Party, but their distinction was such 
that this incident alone, in my opinion, 
tipped the scales away from isolationism 
and toward Willkie’s nomination in that 
year of great decision, 1940. 

That Henry L. Stimson was a great 
Secretary of War is attested by all who 
served under him. 

In his late seventies—he is now 78 years 
old—he spent himself for more than 5 
years in a hard, gruelling job that would 
have wilted many men younger than 
himself. 

A Republican himself, he attracted to 
the Nation’s cause many other Repub- 
licans and staffed his Department with 
Republicans in all policy-making posi- 
tions. 

I think we can all agree that, regard- 
less of party labels, they did a splendid 
job for the American people. 

We all know that mistakes were made, 
some of them serious, as was the failure 
to evaluate the Japanese threat against 
Pearl Harbor, but they were never fatal, 
and none of them was due to improper 
motives, lack of courage, or energy. 

An enormous army was drafted, 
trained, and equipped. 

Mountains of munitions and supplies 
of all kinds moved to the battle fronts. 

The War Department, under Henry L. 

timson, never launched a campaign 
which it lost, never faced an enemy that 
it did not conquer. 

President Roosevelt backed Mr. Stim- 
son up loyally, and Mr. Stimson never 
faltered in his loyalty to the President, 
the Constitution, and the country which 
he served. 

They made a great team and one which 
for the first time in our history gave free 
scope to science, from the jeep to the jet- 
propelled plane, and from radar to the 
atomic bomb. 
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Not since the days when Edwin Stan- 
ton was Lincoln’s Secretary of War has 
the War Department faced so grave a 
crisis; not since the days when Newton D. 
Baker joined Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet 
has a Secretary of War been compelled 
to deal with problems of such magnitude 
and in such great multitude. 

Henry L. Stimson, in my humble opin- 
ion, was a greater Secretary of War than 
either Stanton or Baker, great as they 
were, and when the full history of these 
times is written, future generations may 
rank him far above any of the men who 
have served their country as organizers 
of victory. 

If the Republican Party cares to expel 
any more men of the: caliber of Henry 
Stimson, we Democrats will be glad to 
have them. 

Mr. President, it was most pleasing to 
me when the President of the United 
States saw fit to award Henry L. Stimson, 
Republican, statesman, and American, 
the Distinguished Service Medal. It was 
well deserved. 


THE ACHESON-MacARTHUR CONTRO- 
VERSY 


Mr. REED: Mr. President, yesterday I 
participated briefly in a discussion which 
took place concerning the controversy 
between Mr. Dean Acheson, Under Sec- 
retary of State, and General MacArthur. 
I laid stress upon the confusion and mis- 
understanding which prevailed through- 
out the country relative to the subject. 
I emphasized the interpretation of the 
press reports concerning Mr. Acheson’s 
conference with the members of the 
press and newspapers throughout the 
country generally, and referred to the 
emphasis which had been placed by them 
upon Mr. Acheson’s statements. 

I wish to read briefly an editorial from 
the Pittsburg (Kans.) Headlight of Sep- 
tember 20, 1945. The Headlight is one 
of the important smaller newspapers in 
Kansas. The writer of the editorial is 
one of the ablest editorial writers of 
whom I kno'y. The editorial reads: 


AS THE PUBLIC SAW IT 


When Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of 
State, put out his snippy statement which 
said that General MacArthur was not making 
policies in governing Japan, he invited what 
he got in the Senate Thursday. Acheson has 
been nominated to be Under Secretary of 
State. A Republican and a Democratic Sen- 
atcr went into action when’the nomination 
of Acheson came up. WuHeErry, of Nebraska, 
and CHANDLER, of Kentucky, assailed Acheson 
for this insult to General MacArthur. The 
talk got so het that the majority leader, 
BaRKiey, brought about a postponement of 
action. 

Whether what they said was sound or not, 
Wuerry and CHANDLER expressed the general 
view of the public that Acheson had no busi- 
ness making the statement that he made. 
The public generally interpreted the uitter- 
ance as a nasty attempt to call down the 
supreme Allied commander who is at the 
front in Japan. The State Department offi- 
cial appeared in the picture, as the public 
saw it, angry because of the remark of Mac- 
Arthur that under certain conditions the 
huge force of American men and boys now in 
the Pacific could be reduced to 200,000. The 
State Department might not believe that this 
is possible. But certainly there was no reason 
for the Department to discard diplomatic 
language in expressing itself. 
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The American public will have greater faith 
in what MacArthur says in Tokyo about 
things in Japan than in what Acheson says 
in Washington about things in Japan. 


Mr. President, I have no desire to con- 
sume the time of the Senate. There are 
two other editorials which were printed 
on the same date in Kansas newspapers, 
They have reached me, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Parsons (Kans.) Sun of 
September 20, 1945] 


WHO'S TALKING? 


The Under Secretary of State, who presently 
is also the Acting Secretary of State, took an 
undisguised slap at General MacArthur yes- 
“*terday. 

The criticism from the State Department 
was over the general’s statement that the 
occupation army in Japan could be cut to 
200,000 troops within 6 months. The State 
Department didn’t like it. Some others in 
Wachington didn’t like it, either. They are 
asking who is making the policy, Washing- 
ton or General MacArthur? 

It is expected that the country will show 
little sympathy for the expressions of sur- 
prise coming from Washington. It will put 
its faith behind an experienced officer on the 
scene who by past actions has demonstrated 
he knows whereof he speaks. It is some 
6,500 miles from Washington to Japan, and 
that is quite a distance from which to judge 
how many men will be needed for occupa- 
tion duty, whatever the policy, even if the 
judging is done by the cocksure officials of 
the State Department. 

General MacArthur’s mistake seems to be 
that he didn’t consult Washington before- 
hand. That is not too serious a mistake, 
however. The State Department has not 

een infallible in the past and its Judgment 
in this respect should not carry any more 
weight, if as much, than General MacArthur, 





[From the Topeka (Kans.) Journal of 
September 21, 1945] 
AS THE DIPLOMATS SEE HIM 

The occupation of Japan has evidently 
been proceeding entirely too smoothly and 
efficiently to suit the administration in 
Washington. There ought, of course, to be 
much more mystery about the whole thing. 
General MacArthur ought never to have per- 
mitted so few difficulties to arise. Evidently 
he doesn’t realize how provoking it is to the 
State Department's diplomats when decisions 
are made on the basis of mere facts. Fur- 
thermore, he let the public in on his plans, 
which is unpardonable. 

It is obvious that MacArthur, who smokes 
a corncob pipe and doesn’t wear a necktie, 
is just not built to wear striped pants. 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
TO BE SECRETARY OF WAR 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks copies of two letters. One of 
the letters was sent to Hon. ExBert D. 
Tuomas, chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, and signed Joseph Leib, 
service officer, past vice commander, 
Vincent R. Costello Post, No. 15, the 
American Legion, Washington, D. C. 
The other letter was an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the letter to which I 
have just referred, signed by the clerk 
of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
U.ited States Senate. 
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Mr. Leib objects to the confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. Patterson as 
Secretary of War. I take no part in the 
controversy, but Mr. Leib has performed 
good service for the country at different 
times in calling attention to the poor 
quality of airplanes which were being 
used, and I believe he is entitled to have 
the letters to which I have referred 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. Etzert D. THoMAs, 
Chairman, Military Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THOMAS: I hereby request an 
opportunity to appear before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee relative to the nomi- 
nation of Robert P. Patterson as Secretary 
of War. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH LEIB, 
Service Officer, Past Vice Commander, 
Vixceit B. Costello Post, No. 15, 
the American Legion 


ed 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1945. 
Received of Mr. Joseph Leib a letter dated 
September 19, 1945, addressed to Hon. ELsertT 
D. THomas, chairman, Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C., requesting hear- 
ings on nomination of Hon. Robert P. Patter- 

son to be Secretary of War. 
W. I. SMALLEY, 
Clerk, Military Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 380) to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continu- 
ing full employment in a free competitive 
economy, through the concerted efforts 
of industry, agriculture, labor, State and 
local governments, and the Federal 
Government. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, which, being 
in the nature of a substitute for the bill, 
will be regarded, for the purpose of 
amendment, as a question. Perfecting 
amendments will have precedence, and 
should be offered before the vote is had 
on the committee amendment. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address the Senate on the pending 
bill, Senate bill'380, and I hope I may be 
permitted to complete my statement 
without interruption. 


The full employment bill deals with 
the central economic problem of our 
time—the problem of assuring contin- 
uing full employment in a free competi- 
tive economy. 

Failure to solve this problem would 
undermine the health and well-being of 
our people, shatter our political and so- 
cial institutions, and wreck our hopes 
for avoiding a third world war. 

Success in handling this problem would 
provide the people of America with the 
opportunity to enjoy the boundless re- 
sources and wealth with which provi- 
dence has blessed us. It would strength- 
en our free-enterprise system against 
attack by alien philosophies. It would 
make an invaluable contribution to the 
maintenance of lasting peace among 
nations, . 
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The full employment bill, in the form 
reported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, provides the instrumentality 
through which business, farmers, labor, 
State and local governments and the 
Federal Government can work together 
in solving this problem and assuring suf. 
ficient employment opportunities for aj) 
who are able to work and desire to work. 
It sets forth general policies to guide us, 

It establishes procedures and machin- 
ery through which we can translate 
these policies into action. 

The full employment bill is a non‘ 
partisan measure. It is sponsored by 
such able and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate as the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Morray], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], 
the Senator from Wyoming ([Mr, 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey!], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
LANGER]. 

This bill, as reported to the Senate by 
the Senator from New Hampshire and 
myself. on behalf of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, is the product of 
long study and intensive hearings. Its 
principles will be explained in consid- 
erable detail by its other sponsors. It is 
my purpose at this moment merely to 
give a brief analysis of its major provi- 
sions and set forth the reasons why the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
recommended that it be enacted without 
further change. 

By itself, the full employment bill will 
not, and is not intended to, produce a 
single job. As the Honorable Fred M. 
Vinson stated in his report to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on May 30, 
1945: 

S. 380 does not profess to present a full 
conceived program for the achievement of 
full employment. * * * It is the neces- 
sary first step from which a full dress pro- 
gram of economic policies to promote the 


well-being of our free competitive economy 
will stem. 


Like: the San Francisco Charter, the 
full employment bill is a landmark, but 
not the end of the road. It can be ef- 
fective only with continuous and con- 
scientious implementation. Its objec- 
tives can be achieved only through the 
concerted and cooperative efforts of all 
economic groups and all levels of Gov- 
ernment. 

In recent months there has been much 
discussion about the need for strength- 
ening the Congress. It has been pointed 
out that there is no arm of Congress 
which studies the annual State of the 
Union message as a whole. The full 
employment bill remedies this defect by 
establishing a joint committee of Con- 
gress to study the over-all problems of 
employment and production and to de- 
velop a full employment program adjust- 
ed to changing needs and changing con- 
ditions. 

The purpose of this joint committee 
was admirably expressed by the master 
of the National Grange, Mr. Albert 5. 
Goss, when he testified before your com- 
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mittee in favor of the full employment 
pill. Let me quote Mr. Goss: 

Too frequently we have approached the 
consideration of such basic economic prob- 
lems as taxation, transportation, tarifis, 
labor legislation, farm legislation, financial 
legislation, and a host of others in a de- 
tached and narrow manner, without adequate 
consideration for the effect of the policy 
established upon our whole economy. 
Every sore spot affects our whole economy, 
but we have been too much inclined to con- 
sider each problem separately. Here, in the 
joint committee, the interdependence of all 
seements of our economy would be recog- 
nized in a practical way. 


The bill also makes it the responsi- 
bility of the President to submit to Con- 
gress a National Production and Em- 
ployment Budget which contains the 
basic information needed by Congress in 
its deliberations. 

We learned during the war that we can 
keep moving forward at high speed only 
if we have a goal, During the war we 
could not produce 100,000 airplanes un- 
til a goal had first been set. After the 
war we shall not be able to achieve full 
employment unless we set forth the full 
employment goal in specific terms. 

Accordingly the first item in the Na- 
tional Production and Employment 
Budget is a statement of economic goals. 
These goals are set forth in terms of 
employment, production and consump- 
tion. 

This recognizes the fact that employ- 
ment depends upon production and pro- 
duction depends upon the purchase of 
goods and services that are produced. 

The National Product‘on and Employ- 
ment Budget also provides for an ap- 
praisal of current economic trends—so 
that the Congress can judge the extent 
to which our goals are being met. 

Finally, the national budget provides 
for a general program for attaining the 
goals that have been set forth. 

To quote the testimony of Hon. John 
W. Snyder, Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, the national 
budget— 
provides a procedure for determining the 
state of health of the country as far as pro- 
duction and employment are concerned. It 


is a barometer by which to gage the economic 
climate. 


By using this procedure and this ba- 
rometer, the executive branch and the 
Congress will jointly develop the full em- 
ployment program. Each will carry out 
its appropriate responsibilities under the 
Constitution. The Congress will make 
the decisions on policy. The executive 
branch will administer programs already 
established and submit new proposals to 
the Congress. 

But the full employment bill is not lim- 
ited to procedures and machinery, Sec- 
tion 2 of the bill also sets forth the prin- 
ciples to be followed in the development 
of our full employment program. 

The first of these principles is found 
in subsection (a) of section 2: 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to foster free competitive private 


enterprise and the investment of private 
capital. : 


This principle is based upon the con- 
viction that full employment and free 
enterprise are twin objectives. It is 
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based upon the rejection of the belief 
that sustained full employment is im- 
possible under our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. In fact, we cannot have continu- 
ing full employment under our institu- 
tions without the expansion of private 
enterprise and the investment of private 
capital. Full employment without free 
enterprise, granted that it could be ob- 
tained that way, would be contrary to 
the traditions and desires of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The second of these principles deals 
with the rights of human beings. Sub- 
section (c) of section 2, in setting forth 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assure continuing full employ- 
ment, begins as follows: 

In order to assure the free exercise of the 
right to an opportunity for employment set 
forth above. 


And above, in subsection (b) of section 
2 it is declared that— 

All Americans able to work and desiring to 
work are entitled to an opportunity for use- 
ful, remunerative, regular, and full-time em- 
ployment. 


In his message to Congress of Septem- 
ber 6, 1945, President Truman called 
for— 

A natural reassertion of the right to work 
for every American citizen able and willing 
to work, 


The full employment bill, as reported 
by the Banking and Currency Committee 
provides this natural reassertion that 
has been called for by our President. In 
so doing, it emphasizes the supremacy 
of the individual as opposed to the State. 
It emphasizes the fact that the sole pur- 
pose of Government is to serve human 
beings. 

In this connection, I should like to call 
attention to a document entitled “The 
Eighteen Articles of Essential Human 
Rights” drafted by a committee of emi- 
nent jurists appointed by the American 
Law Institute. 

Article 12 of this statement of human 
rights reads as follows: 

Everyone has the right to work. 

The State has a duty to take such measures 
as may be necessary to insure that all resi- 
dents have an opportunity for useful work. 


The document from which I -have 
quoted was prepared by such eminent 
American jurists as William Draper Lew- 
is, director of the American Law Insti- 
tute; Noel T. Dowling, professor of law at 
Columbia University; Charles E. Ken- 
worthy, of the Superior Court of Penn- 
sylvania; Roland S. Morris, former 
United States Ambassador to Japan; Carl 
Loewenstein, professor of political sci- 
ence and jurisprudence, Amherst Col- 
lege; John E. Mulder, professor of law, 
University of Pennsylvania; David Reis- 
man, former professor of law, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; and Quincy Wright, 
professor of international law, University 
of Chicago. 

Naturally, the statutory enunciation of 
tue right to employment opportunity 
does not imply redress through the 
courts. The redress for individuals who 
feel that they do not have the oppor- 
tunity to exercise this right is through 
action either to have their government 
improve its eccnomic program or to ob- 


‘activity. 
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tain an improved administration of the 
Government. 

The third principle set forth in section 
2 is as follows: 

The Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility to assure continuing full employ- 
ment, that is, the existence at all times of 


sufficient employment opportunities for all 
Americans able to work and desiring to work. 


This principle is based upon the uni- 
versally recognized fact that fear of un- 
employment and dwindling markets re- 
strains business investment and con- 
sumer buying and thereby breeds unem- 
ployment and dwindling markets. Only 
the assurance that there will be sustained 
full employment can overcome this fear. 
Pious phrases about encouraging or pro- 
moting full employment will not help. 

Only the Federal Government can pro- 
vide this assurance. Business, by itself, 
cannot assume the responsibility for as- 
suring full employment. This is ad-~ 
mitted by the overwhelming majority of 
businessmen who appeared before our 
ccmmittee. Neither State governments 
nor local governments, by themselves, 
can assure full employment. This is well 
recognized by our governors and mayors. 

The exercise of this responsibility by 
the Federal Government cannot detract 
in any way from the innumerable re- 
sponsibilities of industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local governments. 
In fact, the successful discharge of the 
Government’s responsibility will ulti- 
mately depend upon the extent to which 
these groups properly exercise their own 
responsibilities. This fact has been ad- 
mirably presented by Mr. Ralph E. 
Flanders in his letter to the chairman on 
June 14, 1945. It is to be found at page 
205 of the record. Mr. Flanders is chair- 
man of the research committee of the 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and he is the head of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 

A few brief excerpts from Mr. Flanders’ 
letter are here in order. I quote from it: 

On business devolves the duty of operating 
at its best possible efficiency and of thereby 
making it possible for it to expand produc- 
tion and employment, which it should do 
to the limit of its capacity for solid, sustained 
growth. It has no duty to furnish employ- 
ment at acontinued loss. * * * Organized 
labor has serious responsibilities in imple- 
menting the right to a job. * * * Local 
and State governments have duties in con- 
nection with the wisdom of their tax policies, 
the effectiveness of their preservation of 
human and property rights, and, in partic- 
ular, the timing of construction work and 
any other expenditures which are not on a 
current basis. 


Fourth, the bill firmly rejects the 
proposition that public employment is 
the main avenue toward full employment 
or that full employment requires con- 
tinued deficit spending. Subsection (d) 
of section 2 emphasizes the intention of 
the Federal Government to assure full 
employment with the minimum possible 
resort to Federal investment and expend- 
iture. It provides for the development of 
a consistent and carefully planned eco- 
nomic program in all fields of Federal 
It establishes a firm priority 
upon the creation of an economic climate 
in which private enterprise can “provide, 
through an expanding production and 
distribution of goods and services, the 
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largest feasible volume of employment 
opportunities.” It establishes a priority 
upon measures to assist State and local 
governments “to make their most ef- 
fective contribution to assuring continu- 
ing full employment.” It clearly sets 
forth the objective of reducing the size 
of the labor force by making more at- 
tractive the voluntary retirement of the 
older citizens. 

It then provides that, to the extent 
that continuing full employment cannot 
be assured through other measures, the 
full financial resources of the Govern- 
ment shall be used to assure sufficient 
employment opportunities for all who 
are able to work and desiring to work. 
This principle is set forth in paragraph 4 
o2 section (2), 
graph in full: 

To the extent that continuing full employ- 
ment cannot otherwise be assured (such pro- 
gram shall) provide such volume of Federal 
investment and expenditure as may be 
needed, in addition to te investment and 
expenditure by private enterprises; consum- 
ers, and State and local governments, to as- 
sure continuing full employment. Such Fed- 
eral investment and expenditures, whether 
direct or indirect, or whether for public 
works, for public services, for assistance to 
business, agriculture, home owners, veterans, 
or consumers, or for other purposes, shall be 
designed to contribute to the national wealth 
and well-being and to stimulate increased 
employment opportunities by private enter- 
prises. 


On September 21, 1944, little more than 
1 year ago today, a similar statement of 
policy was set forth by one of America’s 
outstanding leaders, as follows: 

Government's first job in the peacetime 
years ahead will be to see that conditions 
exist which promote widespread job oppor- 
tunities in private enterprise. * * * If at 
any time there are not sufficient jobs in pri- 
vate employment to go around, the Govern- 
ment can and must create job opportunities, 
because there must be jobs for all in this 
country of ours. 


The man who made that statement 
was the head of the Republican Party, 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. If there is any 
difference between Governor Dewey’s 
statement and the full employment bill, 
it is that the Governor went much 
further. 

Governor Dewey said that, if necessary, 
the Government “must create job op- 
portunities.” The full employment bill, 
on the other hand, provides, not for the 
direct creation of work by the Govern- 
ment, but, if necessary, merely for “such 
volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure as may be needed to assure 
continuing full employment.” 

This can include loans or grants to 
State and local governments and other 
“assistance to business, agriculture, 
home owners, veterans, or consumers.” 

In testifying before the Banking and 
Currency Comm.ttee in connection with 
this policy, Mr. Harold D. Smith, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, who is 
well known to all Senators, made the 
following statement with respect to this 
policy on Federal investment and ex- 
penditure: 

Several critics of the full-employment bill 
have suggested that the bill is designed to 
pave the way for huge deficit spending. This 
is a distortion of the meaning of the bill. 
It is my conviction that a policy designed 


Let me quote this para- 
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to prevent depression and unemployment is 
the best contribution we can make to holding 
down Federal expenditures and the public 
debt. 


In section 2, the bill also sets forth 
the principle of full employment without 
economic warfare. Let me quote sub- 
section (e) of this section: 

It is the policy of the United States to 
discharge the responsibilities herein set forth 
in such a manner as will contribute to an 
expanding exchange of goods and services 
among nations and without resort to meas- 
ures or programs that would contribute to 
economic warfare among nations. 


This provision is based upon the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and the 
Senator from North Dakota I[Mr. 
LANGER]. It emphasizes that the day of 
economic isolationism in America is 
over. It indicates that the full-employ- 
ment program will be criented toward 


. obtaining “an expanding exchange of 


goods and services among nations.” 

It declares to all the world that Amer- 
ica is not interested in obtaining addi- 
tional employment within its borders 
through an imperialistic drive for 
markets throughout the world. 

For a more detailed analysis of Senate 
bill 380 as reported by the Sanking and 
Currency -Committee, I refer the Mem- 
bers of the Senate to part III of the 
committee’s report. 

For an explanation of the major differ- 
ences between the bill as reported, and 
the original bill, let me suggest a careful 
reading of part VIII of this report. 

I should like to point out, however, that 
the bill as reported represents no changes 
in the basic principles of Senate bil. 380 
as introduced on January 22, 1945. The 
only important additions which have 
been made, aside from minor changes in 
language, deal with, first, old-age retire- 
ment, section 2 (d); second, agriculture, 
point 7 in section 2 (c); third, full em- 
ployment without economic warfare, sec- 
tion 2 (e); fourth, mandatory consulta- 
tion with industry, agriculture, labor, and 
so forth, section 4 (b). The first of these 
additions was proposed by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Taytor], and was based 
on a@ previous proposal offered by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey]. 
The other additions are in accordance 
with the amendments submitted jointly 
on July 28, 1945, by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tospey], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKen], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER. ] 

The full-employment bill and its prin- 
ciples have been enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by innumerable businessmen, 
They have received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of every section of organized labor; 
including the American Federation of 
Labor, the Railroad Labor Executives 
Association, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and the United Mine 
Workers. They have been endorsed by 
the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, the United Christian Council for 
Democracy, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
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Churches, the Synagogue Council of 
America, the American Jewish Congress, 
the Central Council of American Rabbis, 
and other religious organizations. They 
have been endorsed by farm leaders, 
educational and professional groups, 
women’s organizations, and experts in all 
walks of life. A partial list of the groups 
that have publicly endorsed the bill ap- 
pears on page 19 of the committee’s 
report. 

Naturally there has been a certain 
amount of opposition to the bill. This 
has appeared in privately circulated ar- 
ticles and brochures. It has appeared in 
a portion of the press. It has appeared 
in part of the testimony before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, as well as 
in some of the letters sent to the chair- 
man of the committee and printed in the 
record. 

There are endless variations in the ar- 
guments that have been used by the op- 
ponents of the full employment bill. 
But, basically, their arguments boil down 
to three simple points. 

First. They are sincerely convinced 
that continuing full employment cannot 
be achieved under our free-enterprise 
system. 

Second. They are afraid of the effects 
of sustained full employment. 

Third. They believe that the Govern- 
ment, rather than assuring full employ- 
ment, should provide relief for the un- 
employed. 

Let me take up each of these themes 
separately. 

The argument that continuing full em- 
ployment is impossible under our free- 
enterprise system takes many forms. 
Some, like the vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York City, 
who testified before the committee, 
merely state: 

I think that they (depressions) are inevi- 
table under the free-enterprise system and 
that the best we can hope to do is limit their 
depth and their duration. 


Others use the deficit-financing ar- 
gument and say it would cost too much. 
They start out by assuming an astro- 
nomical gap between the level of eco- 
nomic activity needed for full employ- 
ment and the prospective or actual level 
of economic activity. They generally as- 
sume that we need a total production of 
$200,000,000,000 worth of goods and serv- 
ices, and that the purchasing power of 
business, consumers, and State and local 
governments adds up to only $140,000,- 
000,000. 

After having made this wild assump- 
tion, they then make the fantastic charge 
that the full-employment bill would have 
the Government make up the difference 
between these 2 figures, that is, provide 
$60,000,000,000 in Federal investment and 
expenditures. 

Others claim that full employment 
cannot be maintained without complete 
regimentation. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, for ex- 
ample, has approved a report which 
states that depressions are “‘the price we 
pay for freedom.” 

Let me repeat this argument that has 
been made against the full employment 
bill: Depressions are “the price we pay 
for freedom.” 

Thus speak the councils of defeatism. 
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Those who support the full employ- 
ment bill maintain that continuing full 
employment is possible under our eco- 
nomic system. We believe that full em- 
ployment and free enterprise are entirely 
compatible. We believe that each one 
supplements and helps the other, We 
have studied the lessons of past depres- 
sions and are resolved that the future of 
America shall not be shaped by the dead 
hand of the past. 

Those who conjure up the picture of 
endless deficit financing proceed on the 
assumption that depression is inevitable. 
Theirs is the arithmetic of despair. They 
talk in money terms about‘a gap of $60,- 
000,000,000, between the goods and serv- 
ices that would be produced in full em- 
ployment and the volume of goods and 
services that are being produced. 

In human terms, such a gap means 
20,000,000 men out of work. In other 
words, they start ty assuming a catastro- 
phic economic crisis, and then throw up 
their hands in despair at the amount of 
money it would cost to pull us out of such 
a crisis. 

Those who argue that continuing full 
employment means regimentation are 
themselves sowing the seeds of economic 
and political revolution. No hostile for- 
eign agent could do more to wreck the 
fabric of our society than to tell our 
people that unemployment is the price 
we pay for free enterprise. 

In earlier years it was customary on the 
part of those who yearned for the past 
and feared the future to brand every 
proposal as being a step toward regimen- 
tation and the destruction of the Ameri- 
can system. More than a century ago 
this argument was used against those 
who proposed free public schools. Later, 
it was used against Abraham Lincoln 
when he campaigned for internal im- 
provements for the country. The same 
argument was made against the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System, the 
enactment of the income-tax law, the 
regulation of the stock exchanges, and 
the establishment of the right to collec- 
tive bargaining. 

In the case of these past measures, the 
net result of the cry that we were head- 
ing toward communism was to impair 
the By amen of those who shouted 
“wolf.” ' 

In the case of the full employment bill, 
however, those who say that full employ- 
ment is impractical and that the sponsors 
of the full-employment bill are promising 
too much are jeopardizing more than 
their personal repute. They are publicly 
inviting the American people to search 
for some new economic system which 
would be compatible with sustained full 
employment. They are jeopardizing the 
future of economic and political democ- 
Tracy. 

And now for the second source of op- 
position to the full employment bill: the 
fear of full employment. 

This approach also takes many forms. 

There are those who believe that full 
employment is inherently inflationary. 
Others are afraid that sustained full em- 
ployment would deny them the windfall 
profits which can be obtained by “riding 
the business cycle.” 

Others are afraid that sustained full 
employment would give organized labor 
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too much bargaining power. They claim 
that the fear of unemployment is a neces- 
sary incentive if they are to obtain a 
good day’s work from their employees. 

To each of these manifestations of 
fear there is a clear-cut answer. 

The argument that full employment is 
inflationary is based upon the defeatist 
assumption that American business and 
American labor would take advantage of 
prosperity. It overlooks the basic eco- 
nomic fact that the fear of unemploy- 
ment and depression is one of the funda- 
mental causes of inflation. If under the 
full employment bill we can provide ar 
assurance that there will be sustained 
full employment, we shall be able to 
counteract or eliminate this fear of the 
future and thereby remove one of 
the most dangerous of all inflationary 
factors. 

Those who gear their activities to 
“riding the business cycle” are, for the 
most part, making a virtue of necessity. 
They are convinced that the cycle of 
boom and depression will go on in the 
future as it has in the past; and they 
are “out to get theirs.” I am sure that 
most of them would prefer the stable 
profits to be obtained under an expand- 
ing economy based upon sustained full 
employment, in contrast with boom-time 
windfalls and depression bargains. 

Those who argue that full employment 
would impair individual initiative over- 
look the fundamental fact that it is the 
desire for betterment which is the driv- 
ing force in our free-enterprise system. 
Nothing can stultify initiative more than 
the lack of opportunity. On the other 
hand, sustained opportunities for em- 
ployment would mean an unprecedented 
expansion of initiative and enterprise in 
every walk of life. 

Those who want a safe pool of un- 
employed ignore the fact that a bread- 
winner who is out of work cannot ob- 
tain food and clothing for his family out 
of the thought that serious mass un- 
employment has been prevented. The 
knowledge that he is in a statistical mi- 
nority will not satisfy a veteran of this 
war who finds that he has no opportu- 
nity for useful and remunerdtive em- 
ployment. 

Those who talk about a safe pool of 
unemployed also overlook the dynamics 
of our economic system. Men and 
women who are unemployed, whether 
they number 4,000,000 or 8,000,000, are 
poor customers for the goods and serv- 
ices produced by American industry and 
agriculture. Their very inability to pur- 
chase enough goods and services would 
precipitate a deflationary spiral which 
would rapidly increase the number of 
unemployed and bring on a major 
depression. 

And now, Mr. President, I come to the 
third major argument against the full- 
employment bill—the argument that in- 
stead of assuring full employment, the 
Government should provide relief for the 
unemployed. é 

This is the logical position for anyone 
to take who believes that full employment 
is impractical and that depressions are 
the price we pay for freedom. This is 
the logical position for those to take who 
fear the effects of sustained full employ- 
ment, 
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Let me quote from a letter received by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
from Mr. Rufus Tucker, chief econo- 
mist of General Motors Corp.: 

If the Government is asserted to be under 
an obligation to provide work for citizens, 
that means that the taxpayers as a whole 
are under an obligation to pay out money 
irrespective of the value of what they get 
for it. The taxpayers collectively may have 
a moral obligation to keep any citizen from 
starvation or excessive suffering, but it may 
frequently happen that that obligation can 
more adequately and cheaply be fulfilled in 
other ways than by providing jobs. 


In other words, argues Mr. Tucker, 
relief is cheaper than full employment. 

Mr. President, this argument ignores 
human values. It sets corporate reserves 
on a level above the health and dignity 
of the human being. It sets corporate 
fear of heavy taxation above our coun- 
try’s obligation to assure the existence 
of sufficient employment opportunities 
for all who fought this war, whether on 
the battlefields or in the factories. 

Mr. President, this argument also ig- 
nores economic facts. In time of de- 
pression, the provision for relief may be 
cheaper than providing jobs. But relief 
is not cheaper than the prevention of 
depression. In fact, if we allow another 
depression to occur and then adopt a re- 
lief program, we shall be spending bil- 
lions of dollars that might otherwise be 
saved. An ounce of prevention, as I 
have stated again and again, costs less 
than a pound of cure. 

But those who argue that relief is 
cheaper take depression for granted. 
They have no fa‘th in the vitality of our 
free-enterprise system. They have no 
confidence in the ability of the American 
people, through their Government, to 
win the war against unemployment. 

Mr. President, unemployment and the 
fear of unemployment are deadly threats 
to American social institutions and the 
American way of life. 

When there are too few jobs to ga 
around, bitter conflict develops between 
groups and individuals. Under these 
conditions human virtues lose signifi- 
cance. The ethics of society revert te 
the ethics of the jungle, where “dog eats 
cog.” Racial and personal hates emerge 
The forces of intolerance and fear come 
forth in racial and religious conflict. 
Group is set against group and class 
against class. 

Ten or twelve years ago it would have 
been superfluous to state these things. 
Today, it appears that many have for- 
gotten the misery and despair that 
stalked our land during the last depres- 
sion. Today, it appears that many have 
become blind to the interests of our Na- 
tion, have grown deaf to the outcries of 
our people. 

The farmers of our country want the 
expanding markets and stable prices that 
can come only with continuing full em- 
ployment—and these blind men say that 
full employment is “impractical” under 
our system and that depressions “are the 
price we pay for freedom.” 

The businessmen of our country call 
out that they want customers, the steady 
customers that can come only when there 
are jobs for all—and these deaf men talk 
about a floating pool of unemployed. 
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Fifteen million soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen want opportunities for useful em- 
ployment—and these apostles of defeat- 
ism offer not jobs but relief. 

Mr. President, we face a period in 
American history when, as never before, 
we need unity in thought and unity in 
action. 

The full employment bill, as reported 
from the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, provides a common meeting 
ground for all who sincerely believe in 
full employment and the right to work. 

Let those who are afraid that continu- 
ing full employment cannot be achieved 
set aside their doubts and join with the 
supporters of this proposed legislation 
in en all-out effort to see that it is 
achieved. 

Let those who are afraid of the effects 
of full employment cast aside their fears. 

Let those who offer relief instead of 
jobs set themselves a higher and nobler 
goal, 

Let us join together and enact this his- 
toric legislation without delay and with- 
out impairment. 

Let us thereby inspire business, agri- 
culture, labor, and, above all, the men 
and women who fought and won the war, 
with a new confidence in America’s abil- 
ity to fight and win the peace. 

Mr. LANGER and Mr. TAFT addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MircHE.tL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New York yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield first to the 
Senator from North Dakoia. 

Mr. LANGER. As one of the sponsors 
of the pending measure, I wish to com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
New York for the fine job he has done 
in presenting the bill to the Senate. As 
Governor of my State during the last de- 
pression, I may say that I am entirely 
satisfied that if this measure had been a 
law at that time much of the misery, the 
want, the hunger and starvation the 
Senator has so ably described would not 
have existed in America. 

tr. TAFT. Will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to have the 
Senator’s interpretation of the words at 
the beginning of section 2 (b): 

All Americans able to work and desiring to 
work are entitled to an opportunity for use- 
ful, remunerative, regular, and full-time em- 
ployment. 

Is that intended to confer a legal right 
on a man to get a job? What is it ex- 
actly to which he is entitled? What is 
the nature of that declaration? 

_ Mr. WAGNER. We have stated it time 
and time again before the committee. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is important that 
it should be stated on the floor of the 
Senate. I think the term is ambiguous, 
and that it is important that the Sena- 
tor should say here exactly what the na- 
ture of this proposal is. 

Mr. WAGNER, There are many ways 
of doing it. In the end the Federal Gov- 
ernment enters when every other method 
fails to provide full employment. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator mean to 
say that a man who cannot get employ- 
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ment otherwise can go to the Federal 
Government and say, “Give me a job’? 

Mr. WAGNER. No. 

Mr. TAFT. It is not a legal right the 

enator is proposing to confer? 

ifr. WAGNER. No; it is not a legal 
right in the sense that he can sue. 

Mr. TAFT. Then what is it exactly? 
What is the right a man has? Wherever 
the word “right,” or the word “entitled,” 
so far as that is concerned, is used in the 
Constitution or statutes, it confers a legal 
right. What kind of a right does this 
confer if it does not confer a legal right? 
“ Mr. WAGNER. It is a right which 
society has to recognize. It is a right 
which all of us have to secure an oppor- 
tunity for employment. We have said 
that in the bill. The individual has the 
right to an opportunity to be employed, 
and that right would have to be assured 
finally by the Federal Government when 
all other methods failed. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, it is not 
a legal right; but what kind of a right 
is it? Is it a moral right to a job? 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator might 
call it a moral right, if he liked. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator mean 
that we should adopt a policy and create 
a condition in which jobs should be 
available for all? 
of it? 

Mr. WAGNER. What we are propos- 
ing is that the President shall first pre- 
sent to Congress a proposal, a budget 
message. The trend of employment is 
pretty definitely known. If there is not 
any substantial unemployment, we go 
right on and continue helping private in- 
dustry all the time. If, for instance, two 
or three million people may be thrown 
out of work and are not provided with 
jobs in any other way, we provide public 
works or other public methods for fur- 
nishing employment. 

Mr. TAFT. Interrupting the Sena- 
tor for a moment, if I may, he refers 
now to the policy stated in section 2, 
which says that “to the extent that con- 
tinuing full employment cannot other- 
wise be assured, provide such volume of 
Federal investment and expenditure as 
may be needed, in addition to the invest- 
ment and expenditure by private enter- 
prise to assure continuing full employ- 
ment. That isthe section to which the 
Senator now refers? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator referred to 
public works. Is it confined to public 
works? What other kind of public in- 
vestment and expenditure does the Sen- 
ator have in mind? 

Mr. WAGNER. There are other ways 
of doing it. This full-employment bill 
is not new in American history. I intro- 
duced such a bill in 1928, and it was 
finally passed in 1931 and signed by Pres- 
ident Hoover. That bill provided a 
method by which public works were to 
be used as e stopgap. When there was 
unemployment jn private industry, in 
order to take up the gap public works 
were to be inaugurated. When employ- 
ment increased public. works were to be 
retarded. In other words, public works 
are used, not in competition with private 
industry, but as an aid to private in- 
dustry. 


Is that the meaning ) 
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Mr. TAFT. The Senator knows lL agree 
fully with that theory, and he knows that 
I offered a substitute for this subsection 
which contained exactly that provision, 
but it was rejected by the committee. 
So I am anxious to ascertain what there 
is in the subsection, in addition to public 
works, which could be included in the 
words “Federal investment and expendi- 
ture.” 

Mr. WAGNER. Activity of all types. 
When the President sends his message to 
Congress and indicates that there may 
be a danger of unemployment provision 
is made for the stimulation of private in- 
dustry by all sorts of methods, such as 
loans and otherwise. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that. That 
is taken care of herein (d) (4), but when 
under the provisions of paragraph (4) 
we have done everything else, it says we 
must have “such volume of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure,” and I am 
trying to find out what that means in 
addition to public works. I agree fully 
that we should have as much of pub!': 
works as possible in times of depression, 
and less in good times. But what else 
does that language mean? Can the Sen- 
ator tell what other forms of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure there would 
be? 

Mr. WAGNER. There are some such 
projects in New York. Let us take the 
Triborough Pridge. That was—— 

Mr. TAFT. That is a public work. It 
falls under public works. I should like 
to find out what else there is. 

Mr. WAGNER. Let us be calm about 
this matter. Private industry con- 
structed the bridge, but it was done under 
a Government loan. That is a self- 
liquidating project because the loan is 
being paid off. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but it comes within 
the classification of public works. No 
one, I think, will dispute that. 

Mr. WAGNER. There are different 
types of public expenditures. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the book written by 
Sir William Beveridge, Full Employment 
in a Free Society, in which the whole 
theory of full employment by guaranteed 
assurance is set forth perhaps more fully 
than in any other book? 

Mr. WAGNER. No; I have not read 
it 


Mr. TAFT. The Senator should read 
it because it is in a way the origin of the 
present theory contained in the pending 
a I should like to read to the Ser 
ator—— 

Mr. WAGNER. I think the Senator is 
wrong about that. I think the present 
theory of the bill goes way back to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s time when there was dis- 
cussion about the use of public funds to 
aid in assuring full employment. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but the theory that 
the Government must spend enough 
money to make up this calculated deficit 
in employment comes primarily from Sir 
William Beveridge. That policy has not 
been adopted by the British Government, 
I may say, but that is where it started 
so far as this theory is concerned. What 
he says in his book is the same thing. He 
says that: 

It must be a function of the state in future 
to insure adequate total outlay and, by con- 
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sequence to protect its citizens against mass 
unemployment. 

Then he outlines what the state might 
do in a program such as this, and I should 
like to read the outline: 

The long-term program— 

That is for Federal investment and ex- 
penditure— 
outlined in part IV covers outlay of all kinds, 
under each of five heads. There is communal 
cutlay on nonmarketable goods and services, 
including defence, order, free education, a na- 
tional health service, roads, drains, and other 
public works. 


That is the ordinary type of Govern- 
ment expenditure. 

There is public business investment in In- 
dustries now under public control or which 
may be brought under it hereafter, increasing 
the sector of enterprise in which investment 
can be expanded steadily. There is private 
business investment; here, through a new 
organ—described as a national investment 
board—the state, while preserving private en- 
terprise, can, by appropriate measures, co- 
ordinate and steady the activities of busi- 
nessmen, There is private consumption out- 
lay, the largest head of the five; this can be 
both increased and steadied by state action 
in redistributing income, by measures of so- 
cial security, and by progressive taxation. 
There is a new head—described as joint con- 
sumption outlay—under which the state 
takes the initiative by placing collective or- 
ders—for food, fuel, and perhaps other neces- 
saries, with a view to reselling them later to 
private consumers at a price which may at 
need be lowered by a subsidy. Under this 
last head the state can influence both the 
amount and the nature of private outlay 
while still leaving it free. 


Mr. President, I wonder whether this 
residual Federal investment and expend- 
iture is the same kind of residual expend- 
iture that Sir William Beveridge de- 
scribes in his book. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have not read the 
book. But we are concerned primarily 
with private industry and private invest- 
ment. We want to keep people at work 
in jobs under private investment, and we 
sometimes provide stimulation to private 
industry so that private industry may 
provide greater employment. It is only 
in the event that there is a gap in em- 
ployment that the Government comes in 
with public investment and expenditure 
and accelerates employment. The mo- 
ment employment has increased and be- 
come normal, so that there is very little 
unemployment, then the expenditure 
program can be slowed down, and the 
public-works program is stopped. 

Mr. TAFT, The Senator knows that 
if it were not for this provision for an 
unlimited volume of residual “Federal 
investment and expenditure,” if that 
language were “public work,” practically 
all my objection to the bill would be re- 
moved. I am trying to find out what it 
is that the Senator has in mind outside 
of public works in the “Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure” clause. We have 
testimony that $5,000,000,000 is probably 
about the limit of public works. Such 
& sum might put two and a half million 
men to work, and there might be 10,000,- 
000 threatened with unemployment. 
Where would the other seven and a half 
million men be put to work? What kind 
of Federal investment and expenditure 
is there to be, outside of public works? 
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Mr. WAGNER. We do not want such 

a depression to occur as we experienced 
once before. If this bill had been the law 
at that time 10,000,000 persons would 
not have been unemployed. We tried at 
that time to request Mr. Hoover to pro- 
vide a publie-works program but he said, 
“No. Everything is going to be all right.” 
Finally the number of unemployed went 
from 2,000,000 to 15,000,000. Then, of 
course, we had to undertake an exceed- 
ingly extensive public-works program, 
involving a good deal of useless work. 
We want to avoid all that. 
* Mr. TAFT. Iknow. In the thirties we 
followed this theory in particular. We 
had a deficit of $3,000,000,000 a year for 
an average of 10 years, and it did not 
cure unemployment. We built all the 
public works we could think of and still 
we did not cure unemployment. I should 
like to know what the phrase “Federal 
investment and expenditure” means. 
How can the Federal Government suc- 
ceed, outside of public works, in putting 
seven and a half million unemployed 
men to work? 

Mr. WAGNER. We will not have that 
much unemployment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. s 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ohio 
seems to be wholly favorable to a public- 
works program, but yet he objects to this 
bill for fear that the Pederal Government 
will do something else than promote a 
Ppublic-works program. I am wondering 
just what he thinks the Federal Govern- 
ment would do to meet an unemployment 
crisis, to which he objects so strenuously. 

Mr. TAFT. My answer to that question 
is that the way to cure an unemployment 
crisis is to adopt measures to stimulate 
private enterprise, and that can be done 
effectively by removing restrictions; Gov- 


“ernment can be taken out of business 


so as not to compete with private busi- 
ness and force it out of business and thus 
deprive people of work. All kinds of 
things can be done. There is no panacea 
for unemployment, and if an attempt is 
made to make this measure a panacea it 
will result only in an inflationary boom, 
a iarge increase in the public debt, and 
finally the extensive unemployment we 
are trying to avoid. 

Mr. WAGNER. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Ohio in what competitive field is 
the Government competing with private 
industry? 

Mr. TAFT. I said that if the provision 
in.question means that we are going to 
do that, the result will be to discourage 
private industry and lead to a reduction 
of employment, because, after all, the 
private industrial machine is employing 
about 50,000,000 people. 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; but we want to 
bring employment up to 60,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. According to General 
Fleming of the Federal Works Agency we 
might perhaps in 1 year spend $5,000,- 
000,000 on public works and employ two 
and a half million men. If we go beyond 
public works into other fields we may 
actually so discourage the private indus- 
trial machine that it will not employ 
50,000,000 people who should be em- 
ployed. 
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Mr. WAGNER. We are trying to en- 
courage them even more than they have 
been encouraged in the past. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 
Mr. AIKEN. I should like to know 


what other fields the Senator from Ohio 
thinks the Federal Government could en- 
ter which would discourage private in- 
dustry. 

Mr. TAFT. As Mr. Beveridge suggests, 
in England it is proposed to invest in 
business generally, and to operate many 
factories which would produce goods 
which were not needed, and which would 
be piled up as a surplus. Those are the 
things which he suggests in the case of 
England. I think that if the Federal 
Government should go into that sort of 
thing, it would throw more people out 
of work than it would put to work. 

Mr. AIKEN. It might, but its inclusion 
in a program is strictly prohibited under 
this bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Oh, no; it is not strictly 
prohibited by this bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Section 6 reads as fol- 
lows: 

Sc. 6. Nothing contained herein shail be 
construed as directing or authorizing— 

(a) the operation of plants, factories, or 
other productive facilities by the Federal 
Government. 


If that is not intended to prohibit the 
operation of plants, I do not know what 
it means. 

Mr. TAFT. No; it does not. 

Mr. AIKEN. It may be that the op- 
ponents of the bill know better what the 
proponents intended by the wording 
than do the proponents themselves, but 
I doubt it. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me explain to the 
Senator what section 6 does. Section 6 
does not do anything in the world except 
to say that this is not an authorization 
bill. It does not authorize anything for 
anybody. That does not mean that the 
President may not put it in his program. 
On the other hand, the bill provides that 
he shall put certain things in his pro- 
gram, including a sufficient volume of 
Federal investment and expenditure to 
meet the theoretical figure set up as a 
goal. All section 6 does—and we might 
as well be clear about it—is to say that 
this is not an authorization bill. It does 
not authorize an appropriation for any 
program set forth in the national budget, 
but it in no way limits the scope of the 
national budget. It in no way limits the 
recommendations which the President 
may make. 

Mr. AIKEN. Are they limited now? 

Mr. TAFT. No; they are not limited. 
As a matter of fact, without the bill at 
all, the President can do anything that 
he is authorized or required to do under 
the terms of this bill. The bill is not 
needed so far as the President is con- 
cerned. He may submit any program 
he desires. But we are asked to ap- 
prove a policy in which Congress says 
that the President shall submit a pro- 
gram containing unlimited Federal! in- 
vestment and expenditure if that is nec- 
essary to achieve full employment, re- 
gardless of all other considerations. 

Mr. WAGNER. If Congress says so. 
It all depends on Congress. 
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Mr. TAFT. The Senator makes an- 
other argument. He makes the argu- 
ment that, after all, Congress is not 
bound. I quite agree. We cannot bind 
any future Congress. We cannot even 
bind the present Congress, so far as that 
is concerned. 

Mr. TOBEY. Or our own party. 

Mr. TAFT. An attempt is made to lay 
down a policy, and we are asked to sub- 
scribe to a policy. So the question is 
not, is it binding upon Congress? The 
question is not whether it is binding on 
the President. The question is, should 
we subscribe to a policy if it is an utterly 
unsound policy? That is the funda- 
mental question which we have to decide. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I wish to address my 
remarks to the Senator from Ohio. As 
I understood his comment and the rea- 
sons therefor, he is taking up now the 
very salient and important clause in the 
bill dealing with the right to work, and 
he asks what is meant by it. I will read 
to him two answers, in both of which I 
concur, and then give my own answer. 

I read first from the testimony of John 
W. Snyder, Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversicn, on this very point 
when he appeared before the committee. 
He said: 


Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to 
read into my statement an excerpt from a 
statement of Senator JAMes E. Murray which 
I think defines what we have been referring 
to in this bil! as the right to work and the 
right to a job. It is an approved condensa- 
tion from his speech, and if I may, I would 
like to read that here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. Snyper. I think it defines that very 
well: 

“The right to a job does not mean guaran- 
teeing jobs carrying set salaries and definite 
social standing. It is not the aim of the bill 
to provide specific jobs for specific individ- 
uals. Our economic system of free enter- 
prise must have free opportunities for jobs 
for all who are able and want to work. Our 
American system owes no man a living, but 
it does owe every man an opportunity to 
make a living. That is the proper interpre- 
tation of the right to work.” 


I now read to the Senator frem Ohio 
the remarks of a leader in industry, Clar- 
ence Avildsen, chairman of the board, 
Republic Drill & Tool Co., of Chicago, Il. 
On page 656 of the hearings, he made the 
following statement: 


1. The right to work. I do not say, nor do 
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less. If we are to maintain those rights for 
which so many have given their lives in these 
recent years, we must admit the necessity to 
add to those rights another which is most 
basic and upon which the other rights de- 
pend, This is the right to work, to earn a 
decent living, and to do something creative 
for one’s self and one’s fellowmen. 


Mr. President, I think we settled the 
question of the right to work 169 years 
ago, in the Declaration of Independence, 
when we decreed that among the in- 
alienable rights of men was the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
A man can go to the courts and sue in the 
courts for life and liberty, but no man 
ever went to the courts and sued for the 
right to pursue happiness. But I main- 
tain that that statement of 169 years ago 
becomes merely a will-o’-the-wisp if in 
the pursuit of happiness a man cannot 
get a job and receive a salary with which 
to support his family. 

I maintain that 169 years ago assur- 
ance was given to every man in America 
that he would have the right to work. If 
our economic system cannot bear the 
load and the strain, and take care of the 
needs of men, then the Government has 
the responsibility, and under this bill 
the Government is coming into the pic- 
ture. We will engage in deficit financing, 
and-do whatever else is necessary to save 
human lives, prevent human misery, and 
establish for all time in this country the 
right to work. 

What can we do in the alternative? 
There is a choice between the Govern- 
ment taking care of such condition 
through deficit financing, and going back 
to the relief rolls. We have fought a 
great war. Thank God it is over, and 
victory has come to us. 

Two great scourges come upon man- 
kind. The worst scourge of mankind is 
war. A close second to it is the scourge 
of unemployment and depression. We 
go all out to win a war. We should go 
all cut to defeat a depression. 

We are too prone to look upon systems 
of business, systems of finance, systems 
of govérnment, and systems of party as 
the objective. Those things are only the 


- Means to an end, and the end is human 


happiness and human welfare. 

Men talk about the genesis of this bill. 
The bill came from the hearts of true 
Americans who love their fellow men and 
are determined that this bill shall be- 
come law for the benefit of their fellow 
men in every class and section of our 
country. 


I think anyone else will argue, that the Gov- ‘Wir. TAFT. Mr. President. I believe 


ernment owes anyone his living. I do be- 
lieve, however, that in a free society one 
must have an cpportunity to earn a living, to 
do constructive work, and to be paid a rea- 
sonable wage therefor. I know there are 
those who will argue that there is no such 
thing as a right to work, and even if one does 
admit that such a right exists, that it is un- 
enforceable, but I also know that we have 
just fought the most terrible and destructive 
war in history to establish the fact that men 
as individuals do have rights. These politi- 
cal rights and civil rights, based upon the 
concept that the individual is the important 
one and that governments exist only to sat- 
isfy his needs, can be enjoyed in a modern, 
industrial society only if every person is able 
to support himself—to have those basic ne- 
cessities of food, shelter, clothing, medical 
cere, and a reasonable amount of leisure, 
without which all other rights are meaning- 


that the statement made by the Senator 
is very significant, because he is one of 
the sponsors of the bill. 

As I understand, this right is not a 
legal or constitutional right. It is like 
the rights in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which were not intended to 
have any legal effect at all, and conferred 
on no one any legal right. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator knows the 
answer to that question. We thrashed it 
out a hundred times in committee. The 
right referred to means that in justice to 
our fellow men, they should have em- 
ployment. It is their due. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is not an- 
swering the question. 
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Mr. TOBEY. The Senator cannot put 
words in my mouth. I am giving the an- 
swer asIseeit. What is the question? 

Mr. TAFT. The question is, What 
kind of a right is this? The Senator 
says that it is not like a statutory right, 

Mr, TOBEY. A man cannot go to 
court and sue for it. 

Mr. TAFT. It is something like the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
states broad general principles. 

Mr. TOBEY. I quite agree that it is 
like the Declaration of Independence. It 
is just as permanent as the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Mr. TAFT. The right to life and lib- 
erty can be protected by law. The Dec- 
laration of Independence refers to the 
right to the pursuit of happiness—not 
happiness. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence does not guarantee jobs. The 
pursuit of happiness would be equivalent 
to the pursuit of a job. That certainly 
is not very much of a right. 

Mr. TOBEY. The word “pursuit” can 
be construed in many ways. It means 
that a man shall have the right to pur- 
sue a course to get a job. We tell him 
that he is going to have a job. That is 
his due, his right under the American 
form of government. It is justice to 
him. 

Mr. TAFT. If the bill is not intended 
to confer a legal right, I do not greatly 
object to the declaration of general policy 
that the Government should pursue a 
policy which will bring about a condi- 
tion under which a man can get a job. 
I agree 100 percent with that declara- 
tion. That is what we ought to say. 
I greatly object to saying it in this way, 
if that is what the authors of the bill 
say they mean. I think it involves the 
danger of a fraud on the American 
worker. When the bill is passed a great 
many persons will misconstrue this lan- 
guage to mean that they can go to the 
Federal Government if they cannot get 
a job anywhere else and say, “I have a 
right to a job. Give me a job.” They 
will be disappointed when they find that 
the bill does not mean that. 

Mr. TOBEY. No, Mr. President; I say 
to the Senator that we assure our fellow 
men that they have the right to work, 
and under this bill we propose that when 
in the different States conditions in the 
economic life become such that there is 
no other course to pursue and no other 
way of creating jobs for them, then we 
shall provide employment by the laws of 
this country, in such a way as to give 
them jobs. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor said he felt that deficit spending was 
the proper method to use. 

Mr. TOBEY. In the last analysis, 
when everything else fails, yes. Then 
we propose to spend money. Human life 
is more important than balance sheets 
and dollars. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to obtain an answer, if I can, from 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York. My question relates to sub- 
section (d) (4) on page 14, which pro- 
vides— 

(4) to the extent that continuing full 
employment cannot otherwise be assured, 
provide such volume of Federal investment 
and expenditure as may be needed, in ad- 
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dition to the investment and expenditure by 
private enterprises, consumers, and State 
and local governments, to assure continuing 
full employment. 


My question is, What does that mean, 
other than public works? I should like 
to find out what “Federal investment 
and expenditure” is, in addition to pub- 
lic works. 

Mr. WAGNER. There is no doubt 
that if the point is reached where there 
cannot be full employment without pub- 
lic works and similar activities, then 
these things will be provided. But we 
are Going everything we can do to pro- 
vide sufficient opportunities in private 
industry to give sufficient employment, 
except, of course, there are always some 
public works that are necessary. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I seem to 
be unable to get a definite answer to my 
question. 

Mr. WAGNER. I agree distinctly with 
what the Senator from New Hampshire 
|{Mr. Topey] said, namely, that, after all, 
society, the Government, owes some- 
thing to the individual. If there is no 
other way by which the individual can 
be employed, of course the Government 
is obligated to employ him. That is all 
there is to the whole proposition. But 
some people are worrying about rights! 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have 
asked the question of the Senator from 
New York three or four times, but I am 
unable to obtain an answer. 

Mr. WAGNER. I know; the Senator 
never will be satisfied. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to pass on 
to one more question, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 
After just one more question I shall be 
through. My question is, Is this policy 
of full employment contained in the 
Democratic Party’s platform or the Re- 
publican Party’s platform of 1944? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not know. The 
Senator from Ohio drafted the Repub- 
lican Party’s platform, and perhaps he 
can tell us. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, let me read to 
the Senator from Ohio a _ statement 
which the titular leader of the Repub- 
lican Party, Thomas E. Dewey, made at 
that time: 

Government’s first job in the peacetime 
years ahead will be to see that conditions 
exist which promote widespread job op- 
portunities in private enterprise. * * * 
If at any time there are not sufficient jobs in 
private employment to go around, the Gov- 
ernment can and must create job oppor- 


tunities, because there must be jobs for all 
in this country of ours. 


That is the statement of the titular 
leader of my party. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am quite 
prepared to say that Mr. Dewey and 
Mr. Roosevelt endorsed this policy, but 
I am asking whether there is any such 
endorsement in either the Democratic 
Party or the Republican Party plat- 
forms. The Senator from New York has 
said he does not know. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not know. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator know 
whether it was contained in the CIO’s 
political action platform of April 1944? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not know. 
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Mr. TAFT. I think I can assure the 
Senator that I do know that it was. 

Mr. WAGNER. Well, they are Ameri- 
can citizens, and they have a right to 
live. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the only docu- 
mentary basis I have been able to find 
to show where any political organiza- 
tion adopted the principle of the pend- 
ing bill prior to the time when it was 
introduced. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me, to permit 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Am I to under- 
stand that the phrase “Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure” is confined ex- 
clusively to the construction of public 
works? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
was asking the Senator from New York 
for his conception of the provision. 
Then I shall be very happy to hear from 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WAGNER. Will the Senator from 
Michigan please repeat his question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand 
the Senator’s answer to the question of 
the Senator from Ohio regarding the 
phrase “Federal investment and expend- 
iture,” as found, for instance, on page 
14, in line 21, the Senator’s conception 
of that phrase is confined to the con- 
struction of public works. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WAGNER. Let me see about 
that; I should like to read it again. It 
appears on page 14, the Senator said. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes—in line 21. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
have the Senator from New York ex- 
press his idea about it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I wish to comment 
on it. 

Mr. VANLENBERG. Before there is 
any comment, I should like to have the 
idea of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, “Fed- 
eral investment and expenditure” prob- 
ably would provide public works, but 
there are many different types of public 
expenditures. There are the self-liqui- 
dating projects and others. These are 
to come into the picture so as to keep 
employment at full volume. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am totally in 
agreement with the Senator about that. 

Mr. WAGNER. Very well. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But I wish to 
know what else “Federal investment and 
expenditure” would describe, other than 
public works, in the view of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out that the bill it- 
self, at the bottom of page 14, provides— 


Such Federal investment and expenditure, 
whether direct or indirect, or whether for 
public works, for public services, for assist- 
ance to business, agriculture, home owners, 
veterans, or consumers, or for other purposes, 
shall be designed to contribute to the na- 
tional wealth and well-being and to stimulate 
increased employment opportunities by pri- 
vate enterprises. 
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There the bill itself provides for in- 
vestments other than mere public works. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If we can get 
back to the question, Mr. President, what 
attracted my attention in the colloquy 
between the able Senator from New York 
and the able Senator from Ohio was the 
constant and exclusive emphasis which 
the Senator from New York put upon 
public works. I gathered the impression 
that the Senator’s description of “Fed- 
eral investment and expenditure” was 
confined to public works. 

Mr. WAGNER. It depends on what is 
meant by public works. For instance, the 
Senator no doubt remembers the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation bill, which was 
orfe of the measures I introduced long 
ago to help in a serious situation. That 
might be regarded as a public loan; it 
might be regarded as public works. It 
may be public works; it may be helping 
private capital and private investment. 
There can be no doubt about that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Could the Sena- 
tor give me a suggestion as to how, for 
instance, the authority might be used to 
help “private industry?” I think that 
was the Senator’s phrase. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
how would the Senator propose te do 
that? 

Mr. WAGNER. Take the case of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. Does 
the Senator remember when home 
owners were on the point of losing their 
property because they were unable to pay 
the mortgages, and the Government 
stepped in and paid the mortgages for 


them? To that extent it was a public 
purpose. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. That did not 


create any jobs. 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; it did. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator 
mean jobs in writing the mortgages? 

Mr. WAGNER. Well, there were jobs 
in connection with it. We made loans 
for private building—for instance, the 
renovation of apartment buildings. 
Those were loans made by banks, guar- 
anteed by the Government. That might 
be called either private or public. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then the Sena- 
tor does not confine his definition of 
“Federal investment and expenditure” to 
just what we mean by the general phrase 
“public works construction”; does he? 

Mr. WAGNER. No; I do not. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield next to the 
Senator from Montana, who some time 
ago asked me to yield to him. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I tried 
to obtain the floor at the conclusion of 
the address of the Senator from New 
York, but I was interrupted. 

Mr: RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Montana will yield to 
me for a moment, I will make a brief 
comment on the specific question the 
Senator from Michigan asked. There 
was considerable discussion in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in regard 
to the language “Federal investment.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor now. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE. Will 
yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question 
or for a mere statement. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I wish to make a 
brief statement apropos of the question 
the Senator from Michigan asked. As 
I have just stated, in the Banking and 
Currency Committee there was consid- 
erable discussion and voting in regard 
to the phrase “Pederal investment.” I 
offered an amendment calling for its 
elimination. That was voted down. I 
then sought some limitation or re- 
striction in definition, because as the 
language stands it is apparent that pos- 
sibly it would warrant or justify any form 
of Federal investment, or that, at least, 
in the absence of any language of limi- 
tation, such an interpretation might be 
put upon it, or at least be urged vigor- 
ously with a color of justification. Pro- 
ponents of the bill insisted they did not 
contemplate Federal investment except 
along more or less customary lines, but 
they would not agree to words of limi- 
tation. With the Senator’s permission, 
I make that statement of explanation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee [Mr. WAGNER} has 
already given a clear and comprehensive 
explanation of the provisions of the full 
employment bill. He has explained in 
detail the provisions of the measure and 
the objectives to be achieved. This bill, 
as he has ably pointed out, is based on 
the need for a vast expansion of produc- 
tion and employment in the United 
States in order to enable our system of 
free enterprise to meet the demands of 
the American people. 

As we look back over the past history 
of our system of free enterprise and our 
political system upon which it is based, 
we find that many changes have taken 
place. We have grown from an economy 
which was predominately agricultural to 
an economy which is predominately in- 
dustrial. 

Shortly after the Civil War a great ex- 
pansion of industry began in the United 
States. The great western frontiers had 
been thrown open to settlement, offering 
new opportunities for our growing popu- 
lation. Prosperity was developing on 
every hand, and the press of the Nation 
was proclaiming a new golden age which 
would result from the huge combinations 
of industry and business which were then 
developing. 

At the turn of the century this rapid 
growth of big business took on increased 
impetus. It was believed by many that 
those corporate expansions and consoli- 
dations would result in greater efficiency, 
bigger profits, and beneficient results 
generally to the economy as a whole. It 
was a period of intense financial and 
business activity, and the idea of big 
business took firm hold on the minds of 
the American people. 

During the past decade, however, ex- 
haustive studies have clearly shown that 
our economy has developed serious ills 
which threaten its future successful 
operation. This is acknowledged on every 
hand by economists and students of our 
free-enterprise system. 

The great depression which followed 
the First World War. and which caused 


the Senator 
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more suffering and distress than any 
other event in this century of our ex- 
istence, was due to those defects which 
had grown up in our economy and were 
distorting its original principles. We had 
gradually departed from a system of free 
competition and had entered into a mod- 


World War, this growth of big business 
proceeded at a rapid rate, and sight was 
larely lost of the original concept of free 
enterprise. In the period just before the 
commencement of World War II, 200 
large corporations—a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the total number—accounted for 
50 percent of the total assets and 40 
percent of the total saler. For a long 
time it has been recognized that real 
competition has been blotted out in the 
big basic industries of the United States, 
and instead of competition we have a 
system of controlled prices and produc- 
tion. 

Those conditions finally resulted near 
the end of the twenties in a complete 
collapse of our economy. 

In an editorial in June 1938, Portune 
magazine, the leading business magazine 
of the Nation, discussed the causes of 
that collapse which began in 1929. After 
reviewing the origin of our politica) econ- 
omy, and referring to its early promises, 
benefits, and advantages over previous 
systems, it was pointed out that it finally 
faltered and failed as a result of the 
development of these weaknesses. The 
Fortune editorial, among other things, 
stated: 

As representing the capitalist economy, 
business has an obligation to build a work- 
able economic system. But by 1932 it was 
evident that it had failed to do this. It had 
failed, and it has since failed, to provide for 
approximately one-third of the American 
people. It has failed to. provide these people 
with work, and hence failed to provide them 
with a livelihood, to say nothing of demo- 
cratic opportunity. So, in the break-down 
of the economics of free capitalism, business 
is confronted with a réalistic political fact, 
namely, that a majority of the American 
people, with the penniless third as a nucleus, 
are beginning to measure the virtue of their 
Government mainly in terms of the guar- 
anties it makes concerning their in- 
ome “2 ".¢ 


The editorial continues: 

The path ahead: of American business is 
indeed a narrow path, but it is perfectly 
clear. If the principles of democracy and 
of private enterprise are to be preserved, 
it is evident that private enterprise must 
admit into its affairs, as representative of the 
people, a Government profoundly concerned 
with the successful operation of the economic 
system. It should in the future be the 
object of business not to obstruct Govern- 
ment intervention at any cost, but to see to 
it that the intervening Government is en- 
lightened in economic matters. 


While 50 years ago we were a Nation 
of small businesses engaged in intense 
competition, today we are largely a Na- 
tion of big businesses, of trusts and mo- 
nopolies, where prices and production in 
the basic industries are controlled, and 
where depressions and widespread un- 
employment are constantly recurring 
evils. 

It must be clear to everyone that the 
problems of unemployment are threaten- 
ing our system of democracy. This is 
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not a mere assertion. It is a simple 
statement of undisputed fact, supported 
by the economic studies which have been 
taking place in this country during the 
past quarter of a century. It is sup- 
ported also by spokesmen of the capita!- 
istic system itself who have become aware 
of the serious defects in the system as it 
exists today. 

The Brookings Institution, which dur- 
ing the past few years has been conduct- 
ing intense research into the causes of 
the economic disturbances which have, 
with increasing severity, been recurring 
during the past 60 or 70 years, names the 
huge centralization of industry and 
monopoly as the chief causes. 

In 1938 Fortune magazine made a 
study of the problem and reported its 
findings in an editorial printed in that 
magazine in the March 1938 issue. I 
quote in part from that editorial: 


In our time, men have been conditioned 
to the idea of bigness. They believe that to 
grow big is almost of to progress. 
They believe that the expansion of American 
enterprise necessarily involves the corporate 
expansion of its units. And they are taught 
that the corporate expansion of the units 
should result in bigger profits, individually 
and to the economy as a whole. 

* ~ + ~ 


But it is possible to question this: not 
that our time has been wrong, but that it 
may be time for something else. It may be 
time to reexamine our ideas of progress in 
the light of where we wish to go. It may be 
time to weigh the notion that here is some 
necessary connection between economic ex- 
pansion and corporate bigness. It may be 
time to wonder whether profits and the na- 
tional income would not be bigger if the 
corporate units of industry were not so big. 

American business was founded upon the 
principle of free competition maintained 
through free markets. But during the era 
of bigness the units of business became so 
big that they developed a fear of price wars; 
they dared not compete against themselves, 
and no one dared to compete against them. 
There consequently emerged the super- 
units—well-defined industrial groups whose 
members act in concert and whose aim is 
not price competition but, on the contrary, 
price stabilization. 

Now this technique of bigness, involving 
the artificial control of prices and other basic 
factors, is a collectivist technique. And the 
operation of the collectivist ue has 
created for business a precarious situation. 
Business has carried collectivism so far in 
its private affairs that its affairs are no 
longer private but by the bigness of their 
impact, public. ® * * But, inasmuch as 
these policies impinge upon gnd invade the 
sphere of public welfare, they impinge upon 
and invade the functions of Government. 
By its very office, Government must inter- 
vene. * * * Thus collectivism in indus- 
try begets collectivism in Government. And 
if this is not collectivism as practiced in the 
so-called collectivist states, it is only a cou- 
ple of theoretical steps removed from it. 
Carried to its extreme, it means the down- 
fall of the economy upon which American 
business has been reared; the perversion of 
the democratic order; the destruction of the 
right to risk-and-profit; and, all too easily, 
the loss of those civil liberties that are at 
present based upon the principle of. the limi- 
tation of governmental power. 


It is now well-demonstrated by the 
many studies made by economists an 
research organizations that monopolistic 
practices constitute one of the chief rea- 
sons for the failure of our economic sys- 
tem to operate on an even keel. The 
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constant fear of an impending depres- 
sion causes these large corporate units to 
teke advantage of every opportunity to 
increase earnings beyond a reasonable 
decree. They exercise control over pro- 
duction and prices, thus interfering with 
free competition. Business manage- 
ment is devoted largely to meeting the 
constantly recurring threats of inflation 
and deflation. 

Modern industry provides no board of 
directors or supervisory body to corre- 
late its multifold activities. It has no 
general industrial or business research 
laboratory to keep it advised concern- 
ing economic trends or dangerous de- 
velopments which might upset industrial 
balance. For example, in the late 
twenties, if American industry had had 
some sort of a supervisory agency de- 
signed to guard against dangerous 
trends, it might have been enabled to 
avoid the wild inflation and final crash 
in 1929. 

Business and government are in con- 
stant conflict. What can be done to 
clear up this conflict which has been 
going on in this country for many years 
and permit business to go forward under 
a program of expanded production and 
employment which present conditions 
absolutely justify? 

Back in 1938 Walter Lippmann, dis- 
cussing this conflict between govern- 
ment and business, said: 

The development of combinations in busi- 
ness which are able to dominate the markets 
in which they sell their goods and in which 
they buy their labor and their materials must 
lead irresistibly to some form of state col- 
lectivism. So much power will never for 
long be allowed to rest in private hands, and 
those who do not wish to take the road to the 
politically administered economy of social- 
ism must be prepared to take the steps back 
toward the restoration of the market econ- 
omy of private competitive enterprise. 


It seems absolutely certain that if we 
faif to meet this problem now, our coun- 
try will be threatened with national 
economic disaster. 

Mr. President, I should like at this 
point to quote from an able editorial 
appearing in the Washington Daily News 
of May 1938: 


Business in this country today is divided 
into two groups. One, and unfortunately 
the smaller, has come to realize that the 
world does move; that the only thing certain 
in life is change; that we are 20 years behind 
England, for example, in accepting such 
principles as collective bargaining and social 
Security, and that to go against the tide is to 
drown. The other is the nostalgic delega- 
tion, dreaming of the good old days, yearn- 
ing for the high-collared past, hating Roose- 
velt, but not realizing that Roosevelt after 
all is just a potent sign of the times, and 
Serving on the committees that write the 
resolutions at the annual meetings of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. If 
the first group could only get busy and vocal 
to the extent of selling the second that it’s 
time to wake up, the futile fight between 
business and government might be turned 
into an harmonious advance toward better 
days and finer democracy. 


We must create at once an oppor- 
tunity for cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment and business so as to bring 
about full production and full employ- 
ment. If opportunity is provided the 
rest will follow in due course. Leave that 
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to the millions of Americans—business- 
men, workers, farmers, and the public 
generally. 

Opportunity arises from creating and 
enforcing the free market, giving the 
country the assurance that the Govern- 
ment is standing back of the program 
and intends to see to it that the workers 
of the Nation are going to be employed, 
and that purchasing power is going to 
exist in the country which will encourage 
and make possible full production. 

America is the richest, most highly 
industrialized, and most powerful Na- 
tion in the world. Our industries are 
the most advanced in modern tech- 
nological methods, and we have a 
capacity to produce and consume which, 
if realized, will without Government 
spending programs provide for full em- 
ployment of our workers. 

Unless we are able to provide employ- 
ment opportunities for war veterans and 
all those who seek and need employment 
in order to live, our country will be con- 
sumed with business and industrial un- 
rest and agitation. 

Full employment is not only essential 
to the welfare of the workers of the Na- 
tion, but, as 1 have demonstrated, is vital 
to the successful operation of our eco- 
nomic system. Furthermore, it is only 
through an economy of full production 
and full employment that we will be able 
to maintain the Nation’s credit structure 
and liquidate the stupendous national 
debt which we now face. 

The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, its distinguished chair- 
man the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], and its distinguished ranking 
minority member the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] have rendered 
to this body a great service through the 
statesmanlike report which has been 
submitted on the full employment bill. 
Their careful analysis of the measure 
will be a distinct aid to the Members of 
the Senate in the study of the bill. 

My association with this legislation 
began in December 1944, when the then 
Senator from Missouri, Mr. Truman, and 
I, submitted a subcommittee.report to 
the Military Affairs Committee. At that 
time, we pointed out that the Contract 
Settlement Act, the Surplus Property 
Act, and the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act were “purely transition 
measures, yes, important transition 
measures, but nothing more,” and that, 
“none of them attempted to insure a 
sound postwar economy.” 

The report proceeded to discuss the 
Government’s’ responsibility toward 
postwar employment, and I quote fur- 
ther from it: 

In January 1944 President Roosevelt, in 
his message to Congress on the state of the 
Union, outlined an “economic bill of rights.” 
The first point in this document was the 
following: “The right of a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries, or shops, 
or farms, or mines of the Nation. * * *” 

Statisticians may debate among themselves 
as to whether the precise goal should be a 
little more or a little less than the Presi- 
dent’s 60,000,000 figure, but no thoughtful 
American—no matter what his creed or sta- 
tion in life—would deny that every man or 
woman in the country who is willing to 
work and capable of working has the right 
to a job. 
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The right to a job is not self-enforceable. 
It can be translated into reality only through 
the joint action of the people of our coun- 
try—business, labor, agriculture, and all 
other groups—acting through the medium cf 
their duly elected Government. In short, the 
so-called right to a job is a meaningless 
figure of speech unless our Government as- 
sumes responsibility for the expansion of 
our peacetime economy so that it will be 
capable of assuring full employment. 


Mr. President, my study of the problem 
and principles involved in the full em- 
ployment bill goes back a number of 
years. In 1937 I took part in a Senate 
special committee investigation of unem- 
ployment and relief. I learned then of 
the serious defects in our economy caus- 
ing depressions and unemployment. I 
learned that there is only one thing that 
American business needs in order to pro- 
vide sufficient jobs—and that one thing 
is customers. 

In 1940 the Senate Committee on Small 
Business was established, and I became 
its chairman. That committee has 
worked diligently for 5 years on the prob- 
lems of small business enterprise. As a 
result of my activities with that com- 
mittee, I have found that, above all, the 
one thing that small business needs in 
America is customers. 

During the Banking and Currency 
Committee’s consideration of the pend- 
ing full employment bill it was subjected 
to a bombardment of amendments. I 
acknowledge the sincerity of the oppo- 
nents of the full employment bill, but it 
seems to me that the language of their 
amendments is mainly calculated to de- 
stroy the basic principles of the bill and 
make a mockery of our country’s hopes 
for an economy of full production and 
full employment. 

To me, these amendments indicate a 
lack of faith in our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The proponents of these amendments 
argue that we have always had depres- 
sions and we will always continue to have 
them under our system. They contend 
that under our system of free enterprise 
it is impossible to have continuing full 
production and that we must have peri- 
odical depressions. They allege that full 
employment in peacetime is inflationary 
and that we must always have a sub- 
stantial amount of unemployment. They 
therefore seek to delete any commitment 
in the bill which might do more than 
prevent serious mass unemployment. 

The rank and file of tusinessmen, es- 
pecially small businessmen, repudiate 
that doctrine. Many outstanding busi- 
nessmen appeared before the Banking 
and Currency Committee and testified 
on behalf of the full employment bill. 
These intelligent and far-sighted busi- 
nessmen recognize the need for coopera- 
tion between labor and capital and gov- 
ernment. They recognize that industry 
cannot be benefited through the exploi- 
tation of labor—that full employment 
with good wages is essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of our economic system. 
They recognize that business can only be 
benefited through helping labor raise its 
general standards of living, because only 
by such a program can our system of 
free enterprise prosper. 

I should like Senators who are oppos- 
ing this measure to read a book recently 
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published by the Brookings Institution 
entitled “America’s Capacity To Con- 
sume.” 

The average independent businessman 
in this country—businessmen engaged in 
real competition as distinguished from 
those who are protected by monopoly— 
are wholeheartedly in favor of the prin- 
ciple that every American who is able to 
work and desires work has the right to 
useful, remunerative, regular, and full- 
time employment. This basic human 
right is clearly stated in section 2 (c) 
and section 2 (b) of the full employment 
bill. 

I am convinced also that independent 
businessmen are committed to the prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government has 
the responsibility of assuring continuing 
full employment. They so testified at 
the hearings. 

The American tradition of business 
enterprise has been that of a high vol- 
ume market-high output, low prices, 
high wages. This was the fundamental 
assumption of the orthodox economic 
theorists from Adam Smith to Marshall, 
and it is a tradition which has been 
widely proclaimed by the Nation’s lead- 
ers. President Truman said in the third 
annual report of the Truman committee: 

If we are to maintain the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world, which we had 
prior to the war, and if we are to improve 
those standards, vastly increased quantities 
of basic commodities must be produced. The 
task of industry will be to produce those 
commodities and fabricate them into con- 
sumer goods at a fair profit based on a small 
margin and large volume of production. So 
long as prices do not exceed costs by too 
great a margin, the purchasing power of the 
workers through the wages paid for produc- 
tion should be sufficient to preclude over- 
production. 


This high volume market is what busi- 
nessmen want. It means more efficient 
production at lower unit costs. This in 
turn means better profits. Although the 
profit margins on each unit will be 
smaller, they will be more stable, and 
there will be many more units. Let me 
quote from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who state in their pam- 
phiet entitled “Testimony to the Future”: 

Selling more goods at lower prices is the 
aim of America’s manufacturers. This is 
the road to profits, maximum employment, 
and maximum benefit to the consumer. 


But ordinarily the individual producer 
has been afraid to carry out this tradi- 
tion. 

The fear of depression is based on a 
valid fear of competition in a shrinking 
market. Unless all industries expand 
output, cut prices, and raise wages simul- 
taneously, no individual producer can 
count on increased purchasing power 
for his product. In the spring of 1944 
Edwin G. Nourse, of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, made this clear in a statement 
before the War Contracts Subcommit- 
tee: 

But no one who will honestly look at the 
past and present record of America can doubt 
that the majority of businessmen are, in 
fact, afraid of competition, just as they are 
afraid of really free enterprise. 

There is a constant fear that there won't 
be enough purchasing power to go around, 
that if we really “let ourselves go,” with all 
our skill and ingenuity, with all the tech- 
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nical efficiency we have developed, there 
would be general overproduction, flooding 
of the markets, and general break-down. 


The result? The producer plays it 
safe. He prices for depression, thereby 
creating depression, In the words of Mr. 
Nourse: 

Setting profit sights too high, charging 
what the traffic will bear when the going is 
easy, refusing to embark on economic ven- 
tures unless a return is assured which will 
yield profits on idle plant as well as utilized 
plant, and in periods of unemployment as 
well as more prosperous periods. This is 
self-defeating in the long run. 


May I point out that this is not theo- 
rizing? Let me remind the Members of 
the Senate that a recent War Produc- 
tion Board study of “break-even points” 
for 60 industries revealed break-even 
points ranging from 20 percent of ca- 
pacity, and averaging 53 percent. With 
price and output policies geared to the 
concept of such low ratios of capacity, 
unemployment becomes almost inevi- 
table. 

What can we do to give effect to the 
tradition of large markets and low 
prices? I submit that full employment 
on a continuing basis would break this 
paralysis of fear and uncertainty. Pro- 
ducers would gain a growing confidence 
in markets. They would know that con- 
sumers had income to spend, and also 
the confidence in their own future that 
would make them willing to spend. 
They could count on demand sufficient 
to justify expansion of output, low 
prices and high wages. 

Many Members of Congress have spent 
a large part of their congressional ca- 
reers in attempting to control and pre- 
vent restrictive practices on the part of 
business. I am sure they will agree with 
me that under conditions of continuing 
full employment there would be much 
less incentive to business to engage in 
these practices. Business would be less 
tempted to corner ever-larger shares of 
shrinking markets. Full employment 
would provide the basis for eliminating 
the barriers to raw materials, equipment, 
capital, and technology which tends to 
make big business bigger, and to squeeze 
out the small producer altogether. 

Not only would full employment make 
it less advantageous for businessmen to 
engage in restrictive practices, it would 
also make it much more difficult for 
them to do so. There is no doubt that 
if we had a high level of activity, big 
business would face greatly increased 
competition from small firms. 

There are a number of reasons why 
small businesses are the first and most 
unfortunate victims of depression, and 
why they tend to flourish and multiply 
during prosperity. 

They are the most important chan- 
nels for new and competitive products. 

They are the most numerous in trades 
and services, which expand and decline 
more than proportionately with a na- 
tional income. 

I believe that small business has a use- 
ful and necessary function to perform, 
but that function cannot be performed 
unless the small businessman is given 
an assurance that there shall be, in the 
years ahead, stable and expanding mar- 
kets based upon continuing full employ- 
ment, 
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The businessman of Sa ather 
small or large—faces three risks 

The first is the risk of competition— 
the risk that some other businessman 
will be able to produce a better product 
at the same price or an equal product at 
a lower price. 

The second risk he faces is the risk of 
depression—the risk that all of a sud- 
den his customers will dwindle and his 
markets will shrink. 

The third risk he faces is the risk of 
unstable, inconsistent, or arbitrary poli- 
cies on the part of the Federal Govern. 
ment, 

Mr. President, these three risks are 
more than we can expect any business- 
man to face. They are more than busi- 
nessmen will face. 

When business is forced to face the 
risk of mass unemployment and the risk 
of unstable arbitrary and inconsistent 
government policies, which always flow 
from mass unemployment, business will 
inevitably look for ways to eliminate the 
risk of competition. This means pri- 
vate restrictions on prices and produc- 
tion, an increased trend toward monopo- 
lization of business activities, and the 
destruction of private competitive enter- 
prise. 

To quote from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee report on S. 380: 

The assurance of continuing full employ- 
ment will provide confidence in the exist- 
ence of markets sufficient to absorb the 
goods and services produced by private en- 
terprise. It will thereby contribute to the 
elimination of the risk of unstable and in- 
consistent Government policies. By so do- 
ing, it will allow business to forego restric- 
tive practices and aggressively face, rather 
than dodge, the risks of competition. 


Only the Federal Government itself, 
acting on behalf of all the people, can 
cope with these evils. Only the Federal 
Government can assure the sustained 
markets that will allow business to faqye- 
go restrictive practices and move for- 
ward aggressively with the minimum 
amount of interference on the part of 
Government. 

In modern business, confidence is just 
as tangible a factor as cash in the bank. 
It is the invisible basis of all plans for 
production, employment, wages, techno- 
logical experimentation, financing, and 
every other factor involved in the con- 
duct of business enterprise. 

For a long time there has been a pro- 
found misunderstanding between busi- 
ness and Government. This misunder- 
standing arises from both sides. On 
each side it arises from the lack of 
knowledge and information concerning 
the other side. 

On the one hand, representatives of 
Government, while well-grounded in 
theories, may not have adequate prac- 
tical business experience. On the side 
of business, the average executive is too 
busy to follow the profound intricacies 
of modern interindustrial economics. 
Hence, to the Government sometimes 
the businessman may seem stubborn, 
and to the businessman, the Govern- 
ment representatives may seem erratic 
and untrustworthy. But neither of these 
impressions is basically correct. Each 


arises from a lack of knowledge and in- 
formation concerning the other side. 
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This failure in mutual understanding 

causes acrimonious cisputation because 
poth sides go on the assumption that 
either one or the other must be right. 
The processes of cold logic lead them to 
that conviction. As a matter of prac- 
tice, however, the logical development 
of either side to its conclusion would 
be cataclysmic. The liberal—the salu- 
tary—path lies somewhere between the 
wo. 
The essence of a capitalist system is 
that it is controlled not from above by 
an all-wise government, but from with- 
in by the automatic operation of cer- 
tain so-called economic laws and by 
the no-less automatic operation of the 
enlightened self-interest of the capital- 
ists. But under modern industrial con- 
ditions, these so-called laws and forces 
do not operate. Self-interest, for ex- 
ample, is notoriously unenlightened as 
to the true exigencies of the capitalist 
system. The booming American capi- 
talists of the twenties were not enlight- 
ened enough to see that they must pro- 
duce not only goods, but also the pur- 
chasing power with which to buy them. 
Instead they choked the country’s pur- 
chasing power by skimming off larger 
and larger profits and unbalancing the 
economy. 

This bill is designed to bring Govern- 
ment and business together, to end this 
misunderstanding and make full em- 
ployment work for the welfare of the 
whole Nation through a solution of the 
problems of production and employment. 

Section 2 (c) of the full employment 
bill, in affirming the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to assure continuing full em- 
ployment, emphasizes that one of the 
major purposes of such assurance is to 
“foster free competitive private enter- 
prise and the investment of private 
capital.” 

Section 2 (c) also indicates that this 
assurance is needed for the following 
purposes: 

Promote the general health and welfare of 
the Nation; 

Foster the American home and American 
education as the foundation of the American 
way of life; ; 

Raise the standard of living of the Amer- 
ican people; 

Provide adequate employment opportuni- 
ties for returning veterans; 

Develop trade and commerce among the 
Several States and with foreign nations; 

Maintain expanding markets for agricul- 


tural products and assure expanding income 
for agricultural enterprises; 

Contribute to the economic development of 
underdeveloped areas ‘of the country; 

Encourage and strengthen competitive 
small business enterprises; strengthen the 
national defense and security; and 

Contribute to the establishment and main- 
tenance of lasting peace among nations. 


Who is there who would say that we 
can promote the general health and wel-» 
fare of the Nation without an assurance 
that there will be employment oppor- 
tunities for all who are able and who 
desire to work? 

How can we protect the American 
home and the American educational sys- 
tem unless there are employment oppor- 


tunities for the breadwinner of every 
family? 
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How can we raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the American people if millions of 
Americans are to be unemployed? 

The able Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon. Fred Vinson, at the hearings on 
the bill stated this responsibility of the 
Government in convincing terms. He 
said: 

Clearly it cannot be the responsibility of 
businessmen alone to prevent unemploy- 
ment. * * * When we are confronted 
with problems of national scope involving 
collective responsibility, we must look to the 
National Government; acting for all the peo- 
ple to take the leadership in their solution. 
Let there be no misunderstanding as to the 
meaning of the word “assure.” It is more 
than a mere pious hope—a mere paper 
promise to be kept to the ear and broken to 
the hope. It means the assumption of a 
definite moral responsibility. It does not, 
of course, mean that every individual-will be 
led by the hand from one job to another. 


How can we assure jobs for returning 
veterans unless we assure jobs for all? 

How can we maintain expanding mar- 
kets for agricultural products and assure 
expanding income for agricultural enter- 
prises unless we can assure the farmers 
of America that there will be sustained 
full employment? 

How can we contribute to the economic 
development of the South and the West 
unless our economy as.a whole is ex- 
panding and healthy? 

How can we'carry out our commit- 
ments under the San Francisco Charter 
unless we can assure all the peoples of 
the world that this country will not allow 
another economic crisis to develop and 
will not again be responsible for spread- 
ing economic depression throughout the 
world? 

How can any of us who voted for the 
San Francisco Charter maintain an un- 
troubled conscience unless we take our 
stand with the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes, in his en- 


-dorsement of this historic measure? 


Secretary Byrnes stated: 

The enactment of the full-employment 
bill would demonstrate to the other nations 
of the world, in a dramatic way, that this 
country is determined to prevent depres- 
sions and to eliminate mass unemployment. 
It would thus contribute to the establish- 
ment of a liberal trading system and the 
attainment of an expanding world economy. 


One of the main features of the bill is 
the provision pledging the financial re- 
sources of the Federal Government to 
fill any gap in full employment which 
may remain after the Government has 
made full use of all its powers and func- 
tions to aid industry in providing jobs. 
In other words, to the extent that con- 
tinuing full employment cannot other- 
wise be maintained, the Government will 
undertake to provide sufficient invest- 
ment and expenditures to fill the gap. 

Naturally, this provision will be at- 
tacked by those who prefer to spend bil- 
lions for relief after a depression de- 
velops rather than to provide useful pub- 
lic expenditure as a means of prevent- 
ing depression. On this point, I should 
like to quote a recent statement by Mr. 
Harold D. Smith, Director of the Budget: 

Several critics of the full-employment bill 
have suggested that the bill is designed to 
pave the way for huge deficit spending. This 
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is a distortion of the meaning of the bill. I 
believe it was the intention of the authors 
to reach the objective—full employment— 
with maximum reliance on private enter- 
prize and minimum reliance on Government 
spending. 

It is my conviction that a policy designed 
to prevent depression and unemployment is 
the best contribution we can make to hold 
down: Federal expenditures and the public 
debt. 


The bill provides that the President 
shall submit to the Congress every year 
a National Production and Employment 
Budget. This Budget will include the 
proposed economic goals for the Nation, 
in terms of employment opportunities, 
production of goods and services needed 
to provide such employment opportuni- 
ties, and the amount of consumption we 
require in order to absorb the goods and 
services that are produced at full em- 
ployment. It will include the President’s 
appraisal of growth and foreseeable eco- 
nomic trends—terms of employment, 
production, and consumption. Finally, 
it will include the general outlines of the 
administration’s program to assure con- 
tinuing full employment. 

Without a national budget, as set 
forth in the bill, it would be impossible 
for the Government to grapple intelli- 
gently with the employment problem and 
to develop a consistent and carefully 
planned economic program. 

Finally, the United States Congress, 
through a Joint Committee on the Na- 
tional Budget, must take the responsi- 
bility for considering and acting upon 
the President’s program as a whole. The 
Congress must take the responsibility for 
all legislation to carry out the program 
for full employment. This provision of 
the full employment bill has received 
widespread endorsement. 

Without a Joint Committee on the Na- 
tional Budget, it would be impossible for 
the Congress to view the economic situa- 
tion as a whole and to discharge in a 
manner commensurate with the needs of 
our time the responsibilities of the Con- 
gress under the Constitution. 

But there are some who have no con- 
fidence that free enterprise is capable of 
maintaining full production and em- 
ployment. They fear that if Govern- 
men: undertakes to assure continuing 
full employment it may cost too much. 
They believe that relief for 20,000,000 
people is cheaper than jobs for all. 
That was the basis of the debate which 
occurred earlier today on the floor of 
the Senate. Some Senators assume that 
if the Government undertakes to assure 
full employment, it will cost the country 
too much money. They say this bill is 
simply a deficit financing bill. If we 
have a fifty-billion or sixty-billion-dollar 
slump in the national income, they say 
the Federal Government would have to 
spend fifty billion or sixty billion dol- 
lars. The concept of “boom and bust” 


is so firmly ingrained in their minds that 
they can think in no other terms. They 
have so little faith in private competi- 
tive enterprise and political democracy 
that all their thinking, all their argu- 
ments—yes, and all of their amend- 
ments—stem from the basic assumption 
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that we are going to have another catas- 
trophic depression. 

Having made this assumption, they 
then say, “Lock! The sponsors of the 
full-employment bill want us to spend 
fifty to sixty billion dollars!” 

Since they place the protection of the 
Treasury dollars above human considera- 
tion and since they are willing to evade 
the fundamental concepts of democracy, 
let me answer their argument in terms 
of dollars. Under the National Housing 
Act, the Federal Government has com- 
mitted itself to stand behind thousands 
of mortgages. The total commitment on 
guaranteed housing loans now totals 
about $4,500,000,000. If we have a dras- 
tic slump in national income, the Gov- 
ernment will have to make good on that 
commitment. Also, under the National 
Housing Act, the Government has in- 
sured investments in savings and loan 
associations. That total commitment 
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amounts to almost another $4,500,000,000. 
If we have another depression, the Gov- 
ernment will have to make good on that 
obligation, also. Under the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, the Government has 
insured deposits in thousands of banks 
throughout the country. Its guarantee 
now covers $51,000,000,000 worth of 
bank deposits. If we have another eco- 
nomic crisis, the Government will be 
committed to making good on that sum. 
Let me repeat the figure, $51,000,000,000. 

In this connection, let me quote from 
the report to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of:the Honorable Leo 
Crowley, head of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corpoération. In endorsing the 
full employment bill, Mr. Crowley made 
the following statement: 

If we do not in considerable measure solve 
the busineéss-depression problem, bank losses 


may again become so large as to cause the 
insurance fund to become a considerable 
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burden upon the Government. The success 
of deposit insurance depends upon adequate 
bank supervision, bank examination, anq 
bank management on the one hand, and 
avoidance of major business depressions on 
the other. But if it is possible to say which 
of these factors is the more important, it is 
probable that the avoidance of major busi- 
ness depressions would contribute most to- 
ward avoiding unreasonably large bank losses 
and keeping the deposit insurance system 
solvent. This Corporation, therefore, is most 
happy that Congress is undertaking to treat 
as a unit the entire business-depression 
problem. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, in connection with my re- 
marks, a table entitled “Estimates of 
Guaranteed Loans and Insurance in 
Force by United States Government 
Agencies.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 


Estimates of guaranteed loans and insurance in force by U. S. Government agencies 





Description Date Amount 
Guaranteed loans outstanding: 
Insured housing loans under titles I, II, and VI of the National Housing Act as amended_._.-. 2.2... --- eee eee enn neeeeeneenne-eneceee- Jan. 31;1945 $4, 489, 998, 895 
Federal ship mortgage insurance under sec. 1103 of ae = of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, added June 2. FE -ai dna wehreninimedeiisintentenhdeidaid is a Sassi 686, 530 
War production loans guaranteed by War Departmen Del ent, and Maritime Commission through Federal Reserve bank under 
regulation V of the Federal Rennres veal ‘included V vr bien thet dni hilitbahisaembesiatahehe Mek itid uhismedibedbltanne<enapiospebied June 30,1945 | 11, 190, 944, 000 
Guaranteed commodity loans secured by agricultural comenediiies under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988 and the Steagall amend- 
ment approved July 1, 1008... 200.0 issecnccnepedsinencisentendesodecnccesnsinhnapesnbabeebianphiann Nth siilieltnins ogibednem aintiedemenenaeht May 31,1945 378, 206, 567 
Agreements to participate in loans by commercial banks to business enterprises et 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 
as amended, and aet of June 11, 1942, creating the Smaller War Plants ene ised te Racine h aside mec ite dite ee | Dee. 30, 1944 101, 718, 592 
Acceptances and loans by private banks under “take out” agreements with Export-Import Bank of Washington. Commercial banks, 
parties to such agreements, are privileged to sell to the Export-Import Bank notes, drafts, and other obligations of private borrowers nego- 
tiated and held by such COMMITS CINE on no cacenininnc- natin tbbishenwieisnili de tain pitas a geen BAe Re June 30, 1945 79, 180, 902 
Guaranteed loans to veterans of World War II under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944... 22-2... ee eee ee eee ee nnn Apr. 21,1945 27, 462, 242 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief; guarantees to commercial] insurance companies the wie es of premiums and interest on non-governmental- 
eae policies carried by active military personnel. The face value of the involved as of July 31, 1944, was $200,500,000.......| Jume 30, 1945 13, 144, 786 
Surance in torce: 
Life insurance: U, 8. Government life insurance for veterans of World War I under the provisions of title ITI of the World War Veterans’ | . 

Act Of 1998... nce ncnnncengecnnntegutsinbecadtimacceyetbbhthe suds device de ulm ticehdi cde ai E ee an ae en eee July 31, 1945 2, 454, 855, 781 
N ene service life insurance, for members of the armed forces of World War II, under the provisions of the National Service Life Insurance - sie B70, 075, 198 
Oe OS BOMB. noone cn nc gunn bStwnab abo nlinnndh 6 deo swamp bcpemnitiecinnas ermine lie til aire Mk Raia ee ie _ ee 79, 575, 

Property insurance provided by War Damage Corporation in accordance with act ao Mar. 27, 1942. This insurance was for the 

parpose nf effording protection against loss or damage to property, real or personal, w. migh. resultfrom enemy attack or defense action 

y Our OWN MilitEry RONG. 0222 nceesnigesnnoiecenseushenccasomeh nduhbascbdindh tneduauhiadnittetn sities insh ph nents thinset Dec. 30,1944 | 126, 000, 000, 000 

Marine and war-risk insurance administered by the War Shipping Administration in accordance with subtitle “Insurance” of title II of ‘he 

Merchant Marine Act, as added June 29, 1940, and su a I ic ditehe ka cite chitin Unb sansabeenetba bs posetidiecin crease ctcdtsteneee 06... 2, 219, 043, 684 
Insurance cf deposits of commercial banks pro rovided by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in accordance’ on sec. 12b of the Federal 

Reserve Act, added June 16, 1933. The Corporation insures deposits up ‘o a maximum of $5,000 for each deposi 2 ae ae OB .nacuivnis 51, 000, 000, 000 
Insured savings and loan association share eccounts and creditor obligations. This insurance is provided by the Federa Savings ond Loan 

Insurance Corporation created by title IV, sec. 404 (a) of the National Housing ae, approved June 27, 1934. Under certain restrictions, 

he Bg Ce RE Ee TR “SA IRR RET eee Te OF eee 4, 349, 796, 000 
Insurance liability 4 under Federal obG-age Grid survivors’ MHUTRNTS GYORIUNE. og <5. cb cddcccdsccnnndnccacksecececeste adbsbiubetecbandanenh Jan, 1,1945 50, 000, 000, 000 
Insurenos Habélity § ander nedivenG Wane ROO oo ik Soi pikes cna Doles dokitdhc dabaladiga ds daN Si ik nnn dna bab bavidcdtucensall “—_ 30, 194 960, G00, 000 
Insurance liability * of the civil-service retirement program (including other Government em ees’ retirement and disability programs) ..|...do_....... 1, 000, 000, 000 
Unemployment insurance, including railroad unemployment insurance. (The Goan ble to the full extent of the assets of the ae ae nie 7, 315, 000, 000 

unemployment trust fund. ) 
Federal crop insurance; wheat, cotton, and flax crops planted for harvest in 1945, and trial insurance on corn and tobacco in 1945..........-.]..-.-.-...-.--- ® 


_— 


1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1945, p. 791. 
$1,386,851,000. 


2 Business Week, May 19, 1945, pp. 21-24. 


3 Includes the face vaiue of the life insurance liability only; excludes retirément benefits which might be paid. 


4 No figure available. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, was it 
deficit financing when the Congress de- 
cided to insure bank deposits? Was it 
deficit financing when the Congress de- 
cided to guarantee mortgages? Was it 
deficit financing when the Congress de- 
cided to insure the accounts of savings 
and, loan associations? No, Mr. Presi- 
cent; it was not deficit financing. It 
was just sound common sense. It was 
just good business. 

There are some, however, who have 
different ideas of what is good business. 
Let me quote from Mr. Ralph B. Blodget, 
who wrote an article entitled “We Need 
Those Depressions,” published in the 
August 25, 1945, issue of the University 
of Illinois bulletin, Opinion and Com- 
ments. I quote from the article: 

It is to be hoped that depressions are never 
abolished, for they have many desirable fea- 
tures. Those who learm to ride the business 


cycle can find as many advantages in depres- 
sions as in boOms—personal as well as busi- 
ness advantages. Smart folks take advan- 
tage of the boom * * *; they are then 
ready for depression-time bargains, bargains 
in every conceivable thing from a suit of 
clothes to a railroad. 


Mr. Biodgett illustrated his point by 
referring to the panic of 1893, during 
which the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. bought the Union Pacific Railroad 
for $81,000,000—less than half its origi- 
nal cost. Mr. Blodget failed to tell us 
about depression bargains in human 
beings. 

There are some who want a safe pool 
of unemployed—to preserve “discipline” 
among their employees and give more 
“flexibility” to the labor force. They be- 
lieve that a pool of unemployed, ranging 
from five to eight million people, is 
“safe.” “Safe for whom?” I ask. Is it 


This figure is for the amount guaranteed, The total amount of guaranteed loans outstanding as of this same date was 


safe for the man who is one of those 
8,000,000 people? Is it safe for the chil- 
dren who are born into the families that 
help comprise the 8,000,000? 

There are some who say that the 
“boom and bust” cycle is—and I quote 
from the March 1945 Bulletin of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce— 
“the price we pay for freedom.” “Whose 
freedom?” I ask. What freedom can a 
man have when he has no opportunity 
“to exercise his inalienable right to work? 

“Who pays the price?” I ask. Do the 
fine, up-standing, well-financed gentle- 
ment of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce pay the price? Or are the 
copper miners, the steel workers, the 
small businessmen, and the farmers the 
ones who pay it? 

Mr. President, my attention has re- 

cently been called to a syndicated col- 
umn written by Roger W. Babson and 
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appearing in the Washington Post for 
July 2, 1945. His words should cause 
every intelligent businessman to pause 
and consider the kind of advice he is 
receiving. I quote from Mr. Babson’s 
column: 

Most economists are agreed that we should 
be prepared for trouble any time after 1950. 
As to what form this trouble takes depends 
largely upon the success or failure of the 
Russian Communist experiment. If, after 
1950, Russia, with the rest of the world, suf- 
fers from unemployment, we have not much 
to fear. 


Let.me repeat that last sentence: 

If, after 1950, Russia, with the rest of the 
world, suffers from unemployment, we have 
not much to fear. 


Mr. Babson assumes that America and 
the rest of the world, except Russia, will, 
after 1950, experience an unemployment 
crisis. He pins his hopes upon the 
thought that Russia also will have mass 
unemployment. That is too dangerous a 
gamble to take. We must at all costs 
avoid such a catastrophe which might 
undermine our whole American system. 

When I introduced the full employ- 
ment bill in this United States Senate 
on January 22, 1945, I made the follow- 
ing statement: 

Let us make our system of private com- 
petitive enterprise work so weil here in, 
America that other countries will seek to 
imitate us. Other nations follow our lead in 
technology—in mass-production methods of 
making steel and of fabricating automobiles 
and airplanes. Why should we not progress 
to the point where they will imitate us in 
the field of economics also? Why can we not 
take the lead in remedying the weaknesses 
that have developed in our capitalist system? 
Why can we not set an example here for all 
the peoples of the world by affording the 
fullest possible opportunity and encourage- 
ment for private initiative and ending 
chronic unemployment? Why can we not 
demonstrate to.the world that it is possible 
to have the highest standard of living with- 


out abandoning our cherished political free- 
doms?” 


Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
say that I firmly believe that America, 
under free enterprise, is not inferior to 
Russia, and that through the measure 
here proposed we can prevent unemploy- 
ment and thus prove to the world that 
democracy can work. , 


RESIGNATION OF SENATOR EURTON, 
OF OHIO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a letter from 
the junior Senator from Ohio [{Mr. Bur- 
TON] of date September 25, 1945, today, 
and copy of a letter from the Senator 
from Ohio to Hon. Frank J. Lausche, 
Governor of the State of Ohio. The clerk 
will read both letters, first reading the 
letter from the Senator from Ohio. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., September 25, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Prestpent: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter which I am transmitting 
to the Governor of the State of Ohio re- 
signing my office of Senator of the United 


States from Ohio, to take effect at the close 
of September 30, 1945, 
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It is a matter of Ceep personal regret for 
me to sever my cordial and pleasant rela- 
tions with the Members of the Senate, but 
under the circumstances I feel that there 
is no other course that can be justified. 
I am resigning solely in order that I may 
become a member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and in that capacity 
I shall consider it a privilege to continue 
to serve in cooperation with the other 
branches of the Federal Government. 

Yours respectfully, 
Harotp H. Burton. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., September 25, 1945. 
Hon. Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
Governor of the State of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

My Dear Governor: In view of the fact 
that the President of the United States has 
nominated me for appointment as associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the nomination has been con- 
firmed by the Senate, I consider it my duty 
to accept this appointment, and therefore 
respectfully resign my office of United States 
Senator from Ohio, to take effect at the close 
of September 30, 1945. 

It has been an unusual and high privilege 
to serve in the United States Senate during 
the critical years of the war, and I wish to 
express my appreciation to the people of 
Ohio for the opportunity thus afforded me 
to assist them in winning the war and in 
laying the foundations for future interna- 
tional and domestic stability. 

Yours respectfully, 
Harotp H. Burton. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
communications will lie on the table. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 380) to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continu- 
ing full employment in a free competitive 
economy, through the concerted efforts 
of industry, agriculture, labor, State and 
local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Guffey Murray 
Andrews Gurney Myers 
Bailey Hart O’Daniel 
Ball Hatch Overton 
Barkley Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hayden Reed 
Brewster Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bridges Hill Robertson 
Briggs Hoey Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Buck Johnston, §.C. Smith 
Burton Kilgore Taft 

Butler Knowland Taylor 

Byrd La Follette Thomas, Okla, 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Carville McCarran Tunnell 
Chandler McClellan Tydings 
Chavez McFariand Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar Wagner 
Cordon McMahon Walsh 
Donnell Magnuson Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Ellender Mead White 
Ferguson Millikin Wiley 
Pulbright Mitchell Willis 
George Moore Wilson 
Gerry Morse Young 
Green Murdock 
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The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-six Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 


STIMULATION OF VOLUNTARY ENLIST- 
MENTS IN MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
understand there is to be further discus- 
sion of the bill, and that other amend- 
ments are to be offered, so it is not ap- 
propriate that we vote on the committee 
amendment at this time. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas] is on his way 
to the Senate Chamber, and if no Sena- 
tor is ready to proceed to discuss the 
pending amendmeni, I hope we may be 
able to lay the bil] aside temporarily and 
take up the enlistment bill. The Sena- 
tor from Utah will be here in a moment. 
I do not like to have the bill taken up 
until he arrives. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the importance of the 
so-called voluntary enlistment bill, 
which was reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs yesterday, and the 
statements of Senators interested in the 
proposed legislation that it would not 
require very long to dispose of the bill, 
I think it appropriate now to ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to consider House bill 
3951. I make that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3951) to stimulate volunteer enlistments 
in the Regular Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with an amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I believe the suggestion just made by our 
leader is quite in order, because the Army 
is prepared and waiting to go forward 
with the volantary enlistment plan. 

The theory of the bill is quite simple. 
If I may speak in very general terms, it 
merely extends .o men who will enlist in 
the Army most of the rights and most of 
the privileges which have been extended 
to the drafted men, and, of course, which 
would be extended to any men who are 
drafted at the present time. 

At the present time the Army has 
authority to recruit up to 280,000 men 
into the regular service. At the present 
time also the Army may recruit from 
among men who «are already in the 
service. The bill would make it possible 
for the Army to do what it has not done 
heretofore, recruit for a short period of 
2 years both from among men in civilian 
life and from among those who are now 
in the service in the Army. 

The bill as reported from the com- 
mittee is identical with the bill passed 
by the House, except for a simple amend- 
ment on page 3, in line 14, which the 
committee deemed was a wise amend- 
ment, and which the War Depart- 
ment sustained the committee in recom- 
mending. 

The House bill provided that a man 
already in the service who had served 
6 months could enlist for 1 year. It was 


assumed by the committee that it would 
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be better to adhere more closely to the 
provisions offered to men in civilian life 
and make the enlistment period 18 
months instead of 2 years. That was 
done primarily because, considering the 
matter of travel, all the other things 
which men do in the Army, and the for- 
eign service which likely they will be 
called upon to perform under this enlist- 
ment plan, a l-year enlistment period 
seemed too short. Therefore, the com- 
mittee changed that period to 18 months, 
which means, of course, that those who 
are in the Army, after they have served 
6 months, can enlist for another 18 
months. There is no limitation on the 
number of enlistments, except the exi- 
gencies of the service. 

There is much discouragement upon 
the part of the Army. The Army does 
not think the enlistment plan will be 
sufficient. The Army contends that the 
draft will have to be continued in order 
to provide the needed manpower in the 
Army. That, of course, is a matter of 
opinion. The Army authorities assume 
that they can probably obtain 300,000 
men by enlistment. I received a letter 
from a man serving in the Army in 
Arkansas who said that when the offer 
of enlistment was made known to the 
men there about 50 percent of them vol- 
unteered. No one knows whether the 
voluntary plan will take the place of the 
draft plan or not, but the draft law re- 
mains in existence until next May. The 
draft law has been resorted to until now, 
and boys are still being drafted. 

I think, Mr. President, that that is 
about the only explanation that is 
needed, because the bill is a simple one, 
allowing the Army to proceed with its 
enlistment program. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Assuming for the 
sake of argument that 300,000 men would 
enlist in the next 3 months, has the 
Senator any idea as to what the likely ac- 
tion or recommendation would be by the 
Army and Navy respecting the draft, if 
such an event happened as I have de- 
scribed? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Only what 
has been said informally in the hearings. 
It has been assumed by those who ap- 
peared before the committee that the 
draft will have to be continued. The 
Senator knows that the armed services 
were drafting men at the time of the 
Japanese peace to the extent of 80,000 per 
month. That has been reduced by Exec- 
utive order to 50,000 a month. And that 
is the number being drafted now. 

' Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator 
leaves us, however, with the thought that 
if 300,000 were to enlist in the near future 
the draft might possibly be cut again as 
to the number required each month, as 
it has already been cut from 80,000 to 
50,000. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Not if the de- 
mands made on the Army continue to be 
es they are estimated to be today. If, 
for instance, the demand for troops of 
occupation goes down, of course, then if 
300,000 volunteers were obtained the 
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number drafted could be reduced by tha 
number. . 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the present pros- 
pects are even if the Army obtains the 
300,000 volunteers in the next 4 months, 
let us say, that in the near future the 
draft as it is today or substantially as it 
is today, would still continue. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; if the 
demand for manpower is as great as the 
Army today contemplates it will be. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Utah if it 
is not a fact that today the Army cannot 
accept volunteers. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Army can 
accept volunteers up to 280,000 in the 
Regular Army on a regular 3-year enlist- 
ment, which is the ordinary enlistment 
the Regular Army has always had but 
there is no way under the law of the land 
today to accept volunteers from among 
those outside the armed forces. This 
measure will extend the voluntary sys- 
tem to the civilian. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In other words, to- 
day no one can volunteer for the Regular 
Army except he be in the Army of the 
United States? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And therefore this 
measure at least opens the way for ci- 
vilians to volunteer? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. This measure 
opens the way for civilians to volunteer. 
The only way in which a civilian can get 
into the Army is to offer himself for in- 
duction, and if he is accepted by the 
board, I suppose that is a voluntary en- 
listment, because he is not called. He 
offers himself, but he goes in as an in- 
ductee. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Then, this measure 
will simplify the system and open the 
Army recruiting offices to civilians, and 
those who have previously served in the 
Army can again volunteer? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator one or two other questions. 
Is it not a fact that insofar as the Regu- 
lar Army is concerned, according to the 
testimony presented before the Military 
Affairs Committee by General Henry, the 
Regular Army has already obtained its 
full quota? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. I think 
they do not yet have the 280,000 which 
they are allowed under the present law. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If they do not yet 
have the 280,000, those who would bring 
the number up to 280,000 must volunteer 
on a 3-year basis. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The bill calls for vol- 
unteering on an 18-month basis for those 
already in the service. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. And a 2-year 
basis for civilians. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Eighteen months for 
those who are already in the Army. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Therefore, those who 
have been in the Army for 6 months can 
volunteer for 18 months. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr, MAYBANK. Whereas under the 
present circumstances, they can volun- 
teer only for 3 years. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is correct, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Therefore an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded not only for civil- 
ians to volunteer, but for those who are 
in the Army to volunteer for 18 months 
instead of 36 months, which is an added 
inducement. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator a further question. As I un- 
derstand, the men already in the service 
who might volunteer for 18 months, as 
well as civilians who would be permitted 
to volunteer for 2 years, would have the 
same guarantees with respect to benefits 
under the so-called GI bill of rights, hos- 
Pitalization, civil-service privileges, and 
so forth, as do those who have been in the 
Army during the years of war. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is cor- 
rect, so long as the draft act remains as 
it is. In other words, things take their 
normal course. Any boy eligible for the 
Army of the United States is extremely 
foolish not to go in between now and 
next May, because the advantages are 
so great. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator another question, which was 
raised in the committee. If this bill 
should become a law, a young man in 
civilian life who reaches the age of 18 
years could volunteer for service in the 
Army for 2 years. 

THOMAS of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAYBANK. After leaving the 
service, he would have the right to go 
to college for 2 years at the expense of 
the Government. 

oo THOMAS of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAYBANK. He would be paid 
the same amount, $60 a month, plus $500 
tuition, plus housing benefits and other 
benefits available to men who have been 
in the Army. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. So long as the 
GI bill of rights and the Selective Service 
Act remain in force, there will be no 
difference whatever in the benefits ac- 
cruing to men leaving the service. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was the idea of 
the distinguished Senator from Utah and 
other members of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that the benefits which ap- 
plied during the war should now be 
granted to new volunteers, so that those 
who might volunteer might release 
from the armed forces those who desire 
to be released so that they could return 
to their studies, their homes, or their 
businesses, which they left during 
the war. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was for that rea- 
son that the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the distinguished Senator be- 
lieved that every inducement should be 
offered to obtain volunteers so that those 
who served this country so faithfully in 
the hour of need might return home. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

We might go one step further. The 
Committee on Military Affairs agrees 
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with the Army and with the people of the 
United States that if it is possible to have 
a volunteer Army, that would be better 
than a conscripted Army. The theory is 
that if it is possible for us to have an 
Army by the volunteer method, it is ad- 
yisavle to pursue that course, and the 
committee believe that if we offer to 
volunteers all inducements offered to 
those who were drafted, volunteers will 
enlist, and those who have served can 
be promptly released and return home. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit an observation? I have 
just come into the Chamber. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The provisions of the 
bill which seek to promote voluntary 
enlistments in the Navy have been 
studied by the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs of the Senate, and hearings have 
been held thereon. The committee is 
entirely satisfied with the provisions. 

The problem of transferring from the 
Navy Reserve, especially in the case of 
enlisted men, to the Regular Navy is a 
very serious one, and at first blush dis- 
couraging as regards the possibility of 
being able to transfer enough of the Re- 
serves to the Regular Navy. Therefore, 
every possible suggestion which has been 
made to encourage voluntary enlistments 
and every possible benefit which has been 
suggested, not only by officers of the 
Navy, but by enlisted personnel in the 
Reserves as well, has been considered. 

It is my opinion that this bill, so far 
as it relates to the Navy—and I assume 
that in many respects the provisions with 
respect to the Army are similar—will be 
of tremendous assistance in providing the 
proper-sized volunteer Regular Navy. All 
the provisions of the bill which relate to 
the Navy are entirely satisfactory, most 
helpful, and will result in a new outlook 
and a new deal for future members of the 
Regular Navy of the United States; and 
I assume that is true of the Army. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts for his 
statement. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, I am extremely grateful 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
handled the bill while the Military Af- 
fairs Committee were engaged in hear- 
ings on demobilization. There has been 
the best kind of cooperation. While the 
bill is a military bill, it deals also with 
the Navy and the Coast Guard. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. This question may al- 
ready have been answered; but I won- 
dered about line 7 on page 2. It is pro- 
vided that the period of enlistment shall 
be 2 or 3 years. Was any thought given 
to an enlistment period of 1 year? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. Such an 
amendment was offered and voted down 
in the committee. I understand that 
such an amendment will be offered on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I have already given the reasons for 
the 2-year period. They are purely mil- 
itary. They involve considerations of 
convenience. It is felt that a 1-year pe- 
riod is not sufficient to permit a man to 
do what the Army expects him to do in 
the service, 
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Mr. LANGER. I am not a member of 
the Senator’s committee, but if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill provided for a period of 
service of 1 year for boys who were 
drafted. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The original 
draft bill, which was not the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill, but the Burke-Wads- 
worth bill, called for a period of 1 year, 
but that was primarily for training and 
not service. This is for service. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HOEY. I notice that in the matter 
of reenlistments, the words “1 year” 
have been stricken out, and “18 months” 
substituted. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. . 

Mr. HOEY. Would it not be practica- 
ble to permit reenlistments for 1 year in 
the case of men who have already been 
trained? Would not the Army get a 
larger number by making the period of 
reenlistment 1 year, instead of 18 
months? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That was the 
assumption made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives but the military authorities 
who appeared before our committee con- 
tended that if the period were reduced to 
1 year—which means 18 months’ service, 
because reenlistment is open only to 
those who have already served 6 
months—it would not allow sufficient 
time, considering the time necessary to 
travel to the places of service. Very like- 
ly the Army would not get the service 
out of a soldier that it should get in that 
time. 

Mr. HOEY. Since they have already 
served at least 6 months, and the Army 
has stated that 6 months is ample time 
within which to train a soldier, if they 
have already had the training, why 
would it not be practicable for them to 
reenlist for 1 year? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The only rea- 
son I know is that the Army says that it 
is not practicable. The House of Rep- 
resentatives in its action sustained what 
the Senator from North Carolina says. 

Mr. HOEY. The House of Representa- 
tives provided for a reenlistment period 
of 1 year. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. HOEY. The Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs changed it to 18 months, 
on the recommendation of the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. HOEY. I feel that the , period 
should be made 1 year. I believe that 
that would increase the number of en- 
listments and do away with the necessity 
of continuing the draft. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Iam sure that 
the Army will do its best to carry on if 
that is done. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Did not the peace- 
time selective-service law, which was ad- 
vocated by the War Department, provide 
for a period of service of only 1 year? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. As I 
stated in reply to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], that was primarily 
for training. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Did not the rep- 
resenitatives of the War Department state 
that they could get along without volun- 
tary enlistments if they had such a law? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That was for 
training only. These men will be called 
into service and sent overseas. When we 
first enacted the Selective Service Act, it 
was not assumed that anyone would be 
sent overseas. 

Furthermore, if Senators will remem- 
ber, the greatest leniency is extended 
with regard to furloughs in the case of 
men who are in the service. They are 
permitted to go home and see their fam- 
ilies and then come back. It will be found 
that the Army is not very wrong in ask- 
ing for a period of 2 years, in view of all 
the privileges which have been given. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator does 
not anticipate that this bill will become 
permanent law, does he? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Does the Sen- 
ator mean that the Army will regularly 
recruit for 2 years instead of 3? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am assuming 
that once the Army gets the 2-year habit, 
it will probably continue it. However, at 
the present time the Army believes that 
the 3-year enlistment is the proper one. 
The Navy is still insisting upon 4 years. 

Mr. McFARLAND. When the oc- 
occupation period is over, why would 
not 1 year be a proper period, rather 
than 1% years or 2 years, if the men are 
simply to be trained to be reserves? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If they were 
merely training, 1 year would be suf- 
ficient, under the theory of the Draft 
Act; but it would not be sufficient for 
service in the Army. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Why not state 
that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The point is 
that a soldier must fit into a unit. The 
generals, colonels, and all others who 
have to do with the Army think in terms 
of units. They do not like a great 
change. .Of course, they like what they 
call stability in their way of working. 
Other Senators can give all the reasons 
the Army has given and those I have ai- 
tempted to give. Still, it is the opinion 
of the Army. Of course, the Senator is 
entitled to his own opinion, and I will not 
argue with him about it . 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am talking 
about the time when the period of oc- 
cupation will be over. If it is proper to 
have compulsory training for 1 year, 
why would it not be proper to have 1 
year’s training in the case of volun- 
teers? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is be- 
cause the purpose of the Act is not for 
training, but for service. If the men 
are to be kept in an occupation army 
their lives will be risked the same as in 
the case of any other soldier. If we may 
judge by the experience after the last 
war, there may be trouble, and: it is 
proper for the Army to anticipate trou- 
ble. An army of occupation cannot op- 


erate on the basis of simple training. 
Mr. McFARLAND. But I am talking 
about the time after the period of oc- 
cupation is over. 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Practically 
the Senator is saying “Let us wait until 
Today the problem 


that time comes.” 
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we face is the necessity of getting men 
into the Army by voluntary-enlistment 
arrangements, so that those now in the 
Army who have been drafted can get out 
of the Army and so that we shall not 
need to resort to the draft in order to 
get men. We wish to get them by way 
of voluntary methods, if it is possible 
to do so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As pointed out by 
the Senator from South Carolina, that 
would not be true in the case of a man 
who enlisted who was already trained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we are all 
concerned about the continuity of the 
forces necessary to be used for the occu- 
pation of conquered territory such as 
Germany, Japan, and other places in the 
Pacific area. No one knows just how long 
that period will last in any country. I 
do not think anyone can now foresee how 
long it will be. 

We recall that General Wainwright, 
who came back recently, and who has 
been making some statements about it, 
said we should occupy Japan for 20 
years. General Eichelberger made a 
statement to the effect that he did not 
think we would have to occupy Japan 
for more than 1 year. General Mac- 
Arthur is said to have said to someone 
of Dallas, Tex., that 6 months would 
be sufficiently long. I do not know 
whether he did say that; but in Sunday’s 
newspapers, as I recall, he was quoted 
as indicating that it would be a long 
occupation, for a number of years. So, 
Mr. President, the military authorities 
do not seem to know just how long it 
will require us to perform the obligation 
we have assumed. 

No matter how long it may be, I sup- 
pose we feel that there should be some 
continuity in regard to it. Undoubtedly 
there will be a great turn-over, whether 
under the draft or under a voluntary sys- 
tem. What puzzles me about the dif- 
ference between service for 1 year and 
service for 18 months is whether, if the 
period is a year, so much of the year 
would be consumed in training the men, 
especially men who enlisted, if they had 
not previously been in the Army, that 
they would not have long enough to serve 
in the army. of occupation after their 
training was concluded. I think that is 
a matter of concern, namely; whether 
service for a year would give a man all 
the training he needed and at the same 
time would permit him to have a con- 
siderable period of service in the army of 
occupation. That is a matter on which 
I should like to have information from 
the Senator from Utah. If the period 
is made 1 year, how long will the men 
have to be trained in this country before 
they will be sent to an occupation area? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. They would 
be given the ordinary 17 weeks of basic 
training, in the same way that every- 
one else was trained. The theory would 
be to keep them in this country as long 
as possible, until they were trained, be- 
fore they were sent overseas. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In any event, there 
will be a constant stream of men going 
in both directions. There will be those 
now in the army of occupation who will 
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be coming home, and later on there will 
be those who will be sent over there to 
take their places. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There will be a con- 
tinuous exchange back and forth. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; in any 
event there will be that continuous ex- 
change, either by means of the draft or 
by means of the voluntary method. The 
hope of the authors of the bill is that it 
will be possible to avoid the drafting of 
boys. It is hoped to avoid that by re- 
sorting to the voluntary method. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 
In that connection, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Utah what information 
he obtained from the War Department 
or from the Army officers who appeared 
before the committee regarding the in- 
tensity of the effort they will put forth 
to obtain voluntary enlistments. A good 
deal depends on the effort which is made. 
So many men have been in the Army or 
the Navy during the war that the posters 
in front of the post offices to “Join the 
Navy and see the World” or “Join the 
Army” and see it or do something else 
will not be sufficient, perhaps. It may 
be that many of the men who now wish 
to get out of the Army may later wish 
to go back, after they get out and look 
around. After they have been out awhile 
and have returned home, they may 
wish to return to the Army. by way of 
voluntary enlistment. Can the Senator 
give us any information about that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. We have very 
much information along that line. In 
the whole demobilization process the op- 
portunity of reenlistment is pointed out 
to the men. In all the services, every- 
where, orders have already been issued 
to try to obtain reenlistments of men who 
already are in the service. In addition, 
the Army is setting up the most intensive 
campaign it has ever undertaken to ob- 
tain volunteers. The Army is deter- 
mined to do everything it can to find out 
whether the voluntary system will work. 

I myself chided them, as I know other 
members of the committee did, saying 
that the voluntary system never has had 
a chance. We said that they have only 
half-heartedly pushed the voluntary sys- 
tem. All of us recall that volunteering 
was stopped for a day or two after the 
draft system began, until we pointed out 
that volunteering was to be allowed un- 
der the Draft Act. 

But now the Army is determined to 
do all it can to popularize volunteering, 
and I am sure it is quite likely that never 
before has the country offered to its 
citizens the number of opportunities 
which are now offered under the volun- 
tary arrangement. Irepeat to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky what I said before, 
namely, that, as I see the situation, so 
long as the Selective Service Act is the 
law, so long as the GI bill of rights is 
in existence, and so long as our men 
come under the provisions of those meas- 
ures, any boy who does not thoughtfully 
consider going into the Army between 
now and May is quite foolish. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the information the Senator has 
given. I think we all agree that if we 
can obtain a suitable army of occupation 
from volunteers that is a very desirable 
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thing to do. But until we know we can 
do it we cannot lift the draft. In other 
words, we cannot have a hiatus between 
the effort to secure volunteers and the 
necessity which might spring up in the 
event of a failure of sufficient men to 
volunteer, with the result that then we 
would have to enact another draft law. 
It is much better to be sure to obtain 
the required number of men by the vo)- 
unteer system and then lift the draft 
entirely. I assume that the process wil] 
be a continuous one. If we have to oc- 
cupy foreign countries for a number of 
years, this law will presumably remain 
in effect as long as necessary. There is 
no time limit on the proposed legislation, 
is there? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What effect will the 
bill, if enacted, have on men who are 
already in the Army and who enlisted 
for a 3-year period before the war began? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Those men 
who were members of the Regular Army 
of the United States were automatically, 
when the emergency started, changed in 
status so that their enlistments came to 
an end and they then were in the service 
for the duration and 6 months. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Men who had en- 
listed for 3 years, and whose period of 
enlistment had terminated while the war 
was in progress, were not able to be dis- 
charged, and their enlistments were con- 
tinued for the duration of the war and 
6 months afterward. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So they would be out ~ 
of service at the end of 6 months in any 
event, even if they had enlisted prior to 
the war for 3 years. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 
Many men are enlisting at the present 
time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I think I may 
contribute some information. Many 
members cf the naval forces are being 
discharged and are now returning to 
their homes to visit their parents and 
friends. It is expected that many of 
them, after a brief vacation at home, 
will voluntarily return to the naval serv- 
ice. During the month of August there 
were more than 6,000 voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Navy. During the month 
of September it is expected that the num- 
ber will be from 10,000 to 12,000. That 
means a rate of approximately 120,000 
enlistments during the year. That num- 
ber is not sufficient, but it is expected 
that after enlisted reserves have had a 
chance to go home and visit their fami- 
lies and friends many of them will rejoin 
the service. I am sure that that state- 
ment is true of the Regular Army as well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are all of the enlist- 
ments reenlistments? 

Mr. WALSH. No, they are mostly new 
enlistments. The situation is due in 
part, of course, to the Selective Service 
Act. As I see it, it does not seem possible 
that there will be much of a movement 
from the reserves toward enrollment in 
the Regular Navy until opportunity has 
been afforded to men to visit their homes 
and live for a while in civilian life. 
After that it is hoped and expected that 
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many of them will decide to enlist in the 
Navy or the Army. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? I do 
not want to make a speech. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Ir. CONNALLY. On page 2 of the 
pill, beginning in line 5, I find the follow- 
ing language: 

The Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to accept original enlistments and 
reenlistments in the Regular Army for pe- 
riods of 2 or 3 years, at the option of 
the person so enlisted, from among quali- 
fied male persons not less than 17 years of 
age, including persons in active service in 
the Army of the United States or any com- 
ponent thereof: Provided, That upon the 
presentation of satisfactory evidence as to 
his age and upon written application for dis- 
charge by his parent or guardian presented 
to the Secretary of War within 6 months 
after the date of his enlistment, any man 
enlisted under the provisions of this act who 
is under 21 years of age and who has enlisted 
without the written consent of his parent 
or guardian, if any, shall be discharged from 
that portion of his contract of enlistment 
as extends beyond the duration of the pres- 
ent wars and 6 months thereafter. 





A little later on in the bill men who are 
18 years of age and older are specifically 
authorized to enlist without their par- 
ents’ consent. I wonder how the Sen- 
ator harmonizes those two sections. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Does not the 
second provision deal with men who are 
already in the Army? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator ought 
to know more about the subject than I 
do. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think that 
provision deals with those who are al- 
ready in the Army. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let us see. The 
language reads: 

Provided further, That no person under 
the age of 18 years shall be enlisted— 


It does not say whether he is in the 
service or not— 
without the written consent of his parents 
or guardians, and the Secretary of War shall, 
upon the application of the parents or guar- 
dians of any such persons enlisted without 
their written consent, discharge such person 
from the military service with pay and with 
the form of discharge certificate to which the 
service of such person, after enlistment, shall 
entitle him— 


And so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It is assumed 
that the men referred to on page 3 of the 
bill have already passed through that 
stage, 

Mr. CONNALLY. The language does 
not say so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. On page 3 the 
language reads: 

Any qualified and acceptable member of 
the Army of the United States. 


If a boy is under age he cannot be ac- 
cepted unless he is drafted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a minute. On 
— 3 the bill refers to boys 18 years 
old. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But no _ person 
under the age of 18 years shall be en- 
listed without the written consent of his 
parents or guardians. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 
No 17-year-old boy would be drafted, and 


18-year-old boys could be drafted. 
Seventeen-year-old boys would have to 
obtain the consent of their parents or 
guardians. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That has always 
been the law. There is to be no change 
in it, is there? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I believe not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why does the bill 
provide at another place that if the boy 
under 21 years of age who has enlisted 
without the written consent of his par- 
ents may be discharged? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is the 
arrangement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The law has always 
been, as I remember it, that a boy more 
than 18 years of age could enlist in the 
Army without the consent of his parents 
or guardian. A bill is being presented 
to us having as one of its objectives the 
stimulation of enlistments, and yet it 
is being made more restrictive than is 
the present law. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Ido not know 
whether that is true or not, but it is my 
understanding that an 18-year-old boy 
must obtain his parents’ consent to join 
the service. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. Under the old 
law a boy 18 years of age could enlist 
without his parents’ consent. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I think that I can 
answer the question. A young man 18 
years of age or older is now subject to 
selective service. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That may be true, 
but he can also enlist in the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. GURNEY. Under the provision 
on page 2 of the bill he may enlist in 
the Regular Army without the consent 
of his parents provided he is 18 years 
of age. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Where is the lan- 
guage to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. GURNEY. If the war or the 
emergency has been declared to have 
come to an end, and the boy is still 
under 21 years of age, the parents may 
ask for his discharge. So aman coming 
under the provision covering a 2- or a 
3-year enlistment will not be obligated to 
serve out the enlistment if he is less than 
21 years of‘age any more than he would 
be if he had waited for the selective 
service to catch up with him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That may be clear 
to members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, but it is not clear to many other 
Senators, and it will not be clear to many 
fathers and mothers. 

Mr. GURNEY. I think that it is quite 
clear if we will but read the language. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let us see about it. 
Beginning in line 4, on page 2, the lan- 
guage reads: 

That notwithstanding the limitations con- 
tained in any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to accept original enlistments and reenlist- 
ments— 


It has been said that the language else- 
where refers to men who are already in 
service. The words “reenlistments in 
the Regular Army” would certainly be 
according to the present law. Allow me 
again to read the language: 
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That notwithstanding the limitations con- 
tained in any other provision of the law, the 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to accept original enlistments and reenlist- 
ments in the Regular Army for periods of 
2 or 3 years, at the option of the person so 
enlisted, from among qualified male persons 
not less than 17 years of age, including per- 
sons in active service in the Army of the 
United States or any component thereof. 


They are to be limited if they are more 
than 17 years of age. 

Mr. GURNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And the bill also 
provides that if the man is under 21 years 
of age all his parents need to do is to 
request that he be discharged, and they 
can get him out of the service. The law 
in its present form is that a man 18 years 
of age may enlist without the consent of 
his parents. 

Mr. GURNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why is the law to 
be changed? 

Mr. GURNEY. The law will not be 
changed. The pending measure pro- 
vides that: if a man enlists at 18 
years of age, and comes under the Selec- 
tive Service Emergency Act, he may be 
djscharged when he is 19 years of age 
provided the emergency has terminated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The language reads: 

Provided, That upon the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence as to his age and upon 
written application for discharge by his 
parent or guardian presented to the Secre- 
tary of War within 6 months after the date 
of his enlistment— 


And so forth. If that is not English, I 
do not understand English. 

Mr. GURNEY. If the Senator will 
read on to line 18, he will find this pro- 
vision: 
shall be discharged from that portion of his 
contract of enlistment as extends beyond the 
duration of the present wars and 6 months 
thereafter. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I understand that, 
but I want to know why we should permit 
men to enlist at 18 or above without their 
parents’ consent, and then turn right 
around and tell them they can get out 
with their parents’ consent. 

Mr. GURNEY. It is to equalize them 
with the present law, under which all 
18-year-old boys come. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It may be well 
to read the present law, and then I think 
the Senator from Texas will see that the 
provision here is consistent with the pres- 
ent law. I read now under the heading 
“Discharge of minors”: 

Upon the presentation of satisfactory evi- 
dence as to his age and upon application for 
discharge by the parent or guardian pre- 
sented to the Secretary of War within 6 
months after the date of his enlistment, any 
man enlisted after July 1, 1925, in the Army 
under 21 years of age who has enlisted without 
the written consent of his parent or guardian, 
if any, should be discharged with the form 
of discharge certificate and the travel and 
other allowances to which his service after 
enlistment shall entitle him. 


Mr. GURNEY. If I may interrupt the 
Senator, this provision for voluntary en- 
listment is inserted so that a man who 
comes.forward and volunteers before the 
draft takes him will not have to serve 
longer than the man who stays home and 
waits for the draft to select him, It 
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equalizes the opportunity or the respon- 
Sibility. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
whether the committee gave any consid- 
eration to the possibility of increasing 
the remuneration of men in the Army as 
an inducement to voluntary enlistment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; some con- 
sideration was given to that, but not ina 
formal way. It was announced by some 
members of the committee that if the 
pay were increased there would be more 
volunteers, and one witness testified in 
the hearing that if volunteers were of- 
fered $125 a month, there would be no 
trouble getting volunteers. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It strikes me that 
if we are to give the voluntary system a 
chance to work and to provide an ade- 
quate number of men, we are going to 
have to increase the remuneration paid 
to the men, to make it at least a bit more 
comparable with what they would get in 
civilian life. Until that is done, I do not 
think the plan of voluntary enlistment 
will be given a fair trial. 

Mr. GURNEY. Will the Senator from 
Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I believe I can answer 
the question of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. A shorter period of enlistment 
is offered than existed in the prewar pe- 
riod, and the inducement is that, under 
the proposed law, a man gets reenlist- 
ment payments which he did not get in 
the prewar period. For instance, a man 
who served 3 years will receive in a lump 
sum, when he reenlists, $50 a year for 
each of the 3 years. That takes care of 
the boys who have been in the service 
during the war period. In addition, he 
will get his mustering-out pay in a lump 
sum. In addition, he will get larger pay- 
ments for his family than he otherwise 
would get. He has family allowances for 
quarters and subsistence which were for- 
merly offered only to those in the top 
three grades of the enlisted service. 
There are many inducements for new en- 
listments in the Regular Army. He has 
the added benefits on discharge later, at 
the end of the period, of the GI bill of 
rights. All those inducements are ad- 
vantages which he did not previously 
have. So I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator from Utah that any young man 
should look well to the advantages 
offered by this bill. 

Those inducements during the last few 
months have been outlined to prospec- 
‘tive volunteers. They are told, “These 
are what the Army and the Navy 
think they will be able to offer.” But 
when this bill is actually law, the Army 
and Navy can say, “Here are the advan- 
tages.” In other words, something on 
the barrelhead is being offered for re- 
enlistments and for new enlistments. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. What is the pay of 
the enlisted man to be, under the bill? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The same as 
the pay given an inducted person at the 
present time. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is, $50 a month? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think it is 
$50 a month. 

Mr. WHEELER. If he has any de- 
pendents, does he get allowances for his 
dependents? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The allowance 
for dependents is not covered in the bill. 
He has all the privileges and rights, but 
the right of allowances for dependents is 
not specifically covered in the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. A few days ago there 
was before the Senate a bill proposing 
to grant a hundred dollars a month to 
an unemployed person. It seems to me 
we cannot expect to get many men, cer- 
tainly we cannot get any married men, 
to enlist in the armed services if the pay 
is only $50 a month. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The man who 
enlists gets other things besides $50 a 
month. He gets very much more than 
a man who receives a hundred dollars a 
month in civilian life. 

Mr. WHEELER. How is he to support 
a family, a wife or dependents, if he has 
any, if he receives only $50 a month? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It is assumed 
that the volunteer likely will not be a 
man with dependents. 

Mr. WHEELER. So that the Army 
does not expect a man with dependents 
to enlist in the Army? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It is assumed 
he will not. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the Army is 
drafting men. For instance, when I was 
in Montana recently a man 35 years of 
age, who has three children, came to me 
and told me he had been drafted. It 
seems to me that at this time for the 
Army to be drafting men 35 years of age 
and with three children is rather absurd, 
when we are letting men out of the 
Army, and trying to get ti.em out. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. We have to 
resort to the draft, and continue to re- 
sort to the draft, under the present cir- 
cumstances. That will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be the case, for the simple rea- 
son that the great number of men who 
have already been drafted and are in 
the armed services today will cover the 
lower ranges, and of course they will not 
be called back. 

Mr. WHEELER. We have heard many 
reports as to the number of men who 
will probably be needed in Europe and 
in Asia. Recently, when the committee 
of which I was chairman was in Europe, 
every place we went, whether in France, 
Italy, Greece, or any other country, a 
great many were saying that it would 
be necessary for us to keep a large army 
of occupation there, not for the purpose 
of policing Germany, but for the pur- 
pose of policing France or some of the 
other countries, in order to keep down 
uprisings or to prevent revolutions. It 
seems to me that the number of men 
we are to have in the Army depends to 
a large extent on how many we are to 
have in the army of occupation in Ger- 
many and in Japan. 

Information has come to me, from a 
very reliable source, to the effect that 
the Army will need a much smaller num- 
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ber of men in American-occupied teryi- 
tory in Germany, to police Germany, 
than the authorities had originally esti- 
mated. Can the Senator tell us what 
the Army thinks about the number of 
men who will be needed in occupied Ger- 
many? I have heard it stated as low as 
50,000 men and, frankly, I cannot con- 
ceive of the need for more than 50.000 
in the occupied part of Germany, having 
personally been through the area which 
the Americans are to occupy. I do not 
think a greater number will be needed 
because of the total destruction of the 
cities, and because the Germans are to 
be disarmed, and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No definite 
figures have been given. The Senator is 
familiar with what has been published in 
the press about that matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not familiar 
with all that appears in the press. I am 
confused, because I see published one 
day one statement which is supposed to 
be authentic, a different supposedly au- 
thentic statement published another day, 
and a still different statement published 
on another occasion. So many state- 
ments are issued that the American 
people, the mothers, fathers, and wives 
of the soldiers who are in the Army have 
become so confused that they do not 
know whether they are coming or going. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think every- 
one is confused. If the Senator asks me 
what my opinion is about the matter I 
probably cannot give him one that would 
be satisfactory. There are no figures 
available except those derived from what 
the Chief of Staff has said. The Chief 
of Staff said we had to have an Army 
sufficient to face any obligation which 
rests upon us in regard to occupation of 
countries in peacetime. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, we all 
agree with that statement, but it does 
not mean anything. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Montana was 
present when, last Thursday, General 
Marshall addressed Members of both 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am sorry, but I 
could not be present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. General Marshall 
said that the last word from General 
Eisenhower as to the number of men re- 
quired in Germany was 400,000. He had 
received no later word from General 
Eisenhower, He said the figure was 
reached by reducing the previous esti- 
mate of between 500,000 and 600,000 to 
400,000. He was very frank in his state- 
ment to Congress that he had received 
no estimate from General Eisenhower 
since the estimate of 400,000. He did say 
that the night before or that morning he 
had received the official estimate by Gen- 


will 


eral MacArthur of 200,000 men who would 


be needed in Japan and Korea by the 
Ist of next July; that General MacAr- 
thur was expecting that between now 
and that time there would be a peak of 
about 500,000 men needed in Japan, but 
after that peak had been reached and by 
the middle of next year the number 
could be reduced to 200,000. That is the 
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latest estimate. He stated that that did 
not include any men who would be needed 
in Hawaii, or the Philippines, or Oki- 
nawa, or on any of the islands of the Pa- 
cific. He said it had been estimated that 
the islands, the various points which 
would have to be garrisoned, would re- 
quire probably 900,000 men, but that was 
subject to reduction when he obtained 
final reports from the generals in the 
field. That was the latest estimate Gen- 
eral MacArthur could give us. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mtr.. President, it 
seems to me thaf we would undoubtedly 
need more men in Japan than would be 
needed in Germany by reason of the 
fact that we are occupying only about 
one-third of Germany, and, as everyone 
knows, we are occupying the poorer part 
of Germany. The Russians are occupy- 
ing the part of Germany where most of 
the food is raised. We are occupying the 
part which contains the largest indus- 
trial population, and where the least food 
is produced, so from the standpoint of 


feeding the population and from the. 


financial standpoint we are occupying 
the worst part of Germany, when we con- 
sider the fact that heavy industries or 
other industries are not going to be per- 
mitted to operate there. 

Mr. President, if MacArthur can get 
along with 200,000 men in Japan, cer- 
tainly it will not require 400,000 men to 
occupy the one-third of Germany as- 
signed to us. I am not a military ex- 
pert, but I say that if one uses his com- 
mon sense, it would tell him that we do 


not need 400,000 men to occupy our por- . 


tion of Germany.* That is my impres- 
sion after having visited Germany. I 
certainly hope that neither the officials 
of the Army nor anyone else in our Gov- 
ernment is going to try to keep a great 
number of our soldiers in France or Italy 
or Greece or some other country simply 
for the purpose of trying to preserve or- 
der there. We have liberated those coun- 
tries, and if they cannot take care of 
themselves and maintain order in their 
boundaries, then certainly American 
troops should not be kept there for that 
purpose. That is my conviction and my 
judgment. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. TUNNELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield first 
to the Senator from Oregon, and then I 
will yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was very 
much interested in the question raised 
by the junior Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOWLAND] a moment ago. I 
think it is a very pertinent question. I 
certainly am not satisfied on the basis 
of the information submitted to the Sen- 
ate by the committee regarding whether 
or not the committee has available for 
the information of the Senate the evi- 
dence and data which I think we need 
on the question as to what’ pay should 
be made available to the men who enlist 
in a volunteer Army. I think there are 
two or three premises to which we ought 
to give very careful consideration in this 
debate. 

I thins we should demobilize our 
drafted Army just as quickly as possible. 
We should not expect the young men of 
America to continue to serve in a drafted 
Army in performing a police job in the 


occupied countries. We are going to 
have to maintain such an Army in vari- 
ous parts of the world for many years 
to come. Unless they are given adequate 
compensation for the service they are 
rendering the civilians at home, we will 
do them a great economic injustice. I 
do not feel that the bill in its present 
form, on the basis of such reading as I 
have given to it, begins to allow that 
compensation which we ought to be will- 
ing to pay for the volunteer type of 
armies we are going to have to maintain 
as armies of occupation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon permit me to 
interrupt him at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is assumed by 
Army officials that the man who goes 
into the Army now is a single man, and 
that he will remain single while in the 
Army, and because of that fact no allow- 
ance is being made for dependents of 
those who volunteer. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I wish the Senator 
from Oregon would consider the very 
practical problem we are up against. It 
was considered by the committee, I am 
sure, that it would not be well for us 
to offer greater inducements to volun- 
teers at the present time, because that 
would mean they would receive a salary 
larger than that of the conscripted men 
who have brought us victory. In other 
words, we could not have a higher paid 
volunteer for peacetime service serving 
alongside the man who had been in the 
war, and who was receiving a lesser 
amount than the volunteer. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
be very happy to vote for an amendment 
that would give to the conscripted men, 
as long as we keep them conscripted 
during the peace period, a pay which I 
think is commensurate with the services 
which they are rendering. We should 
recognize the type of job and the 
changed conditions of service which the 
armies of the United States are going 
to be called upon to perform during the 
long period of foreign occupation which 
our international obligation to help 
maintain peace imposes upon us. 

Thus we need to keep in mind the fact 
that the type of armed service which is 
going to have to be rendered by our 
Army in the years ahead is going to be 
quite different from the type of service 
we have looked upon our Regular Army 
in times of peace to perform. I sub- 
mit that there are forces in this coun- 
try which do not want to see a voluntary 
Army succeed in America. I believe we 
have an obligation to get a voluntary 
Army into the field just as quickly as 
possible, and end conscription. I cer- 
tainly think we have an obligation to 
stop this drafting of boys from 18 to 
21 who want to be in school, not in the 
Army, during peacetime. 

Hence I find myself strongly in favor of 
the proposition that we as civilians here 
at home need to recognize that the men 
we put in uniform to serve in our armies 
of occupation in the years ahead are do- 
ing a real police job in the interest of 
maintaining permanent peace, and that 
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a decent wage, if we want to use the term, 
for performing that sort of labor for the 
country, is what they are entitled to. 

I think we should not ask the young 
men of America to subsidize those of us 
here at home so far as our financial obli- 
gations are concerned, by requiring them 
to serve in foreign lands in armies of 
occupation, at wages which are far too 
low. 

I do not find in this bill anything which 
leads me to believe that we are starting 
out this voluntary Army on a decent basis 
of financial inducement. If it is to work 
successfully we should encourage volun- 
teers to enlist on a rate of pay basis 
which would give them and their depend- 
ents a fair income in keeping with the 
standard of living which we allow other 
Federal employees of similar employ- 
ment ratings. We really need to enlist 
an army police force to maintain order 
and. enforce the terms of the peace in 
the conquered enemy nations. Such a 
policeman army should be composed of 
very able men and to build the type of 
volunteer Army we need to do the best 
possible job abroad in policing the occu- 
pied countries. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with what the Senator 
from Oregon has said. I call attention 
to the fact that what the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney] said is 
true. We should not pay volunteers any 
more than we pay those who were 
drafted. But I also call attention to the 
fact that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs tells me—and I 
know it to be true—that we do make 
allowances for the dependents of the 
boys who are drafted, whereas it is not 
proposed to make allowances for the de- 
pendents of those who volunteer. 

As has been pointed out, the Army of 
Occupation is a police force. Its mem- 
bers are used as policemen. We would 
not think of paying policemen in the 
city of Washington only $50 a month, 
and expect to have very many volunteers. 
I do not believe that there will be many 
volunteers on this basis. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] that there are those in the 
Army who do not want a voluntary 
Army, but who want a drafted Army. I 
am in favor of doing away with the 
draft, and I am in favor of releasing 
from the service the boys who have been 
drafted and having the Army put upon 
a@ volunteer basis. I believe in paying 
the volunteers enough. We should ade- 
quately pay the boys who are to do police 
service in Germany and all over the 
world. The American people ought to 
be willing to pay them. If we want an 
American army of occupation all over 
the world, we ought to have sense enough 
to pay adequately its members so that 
they will be willing to serve. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I thought I heard the 
Senator say that there was a limitation 
on the number who could be accepted 
as volunteers. Am I correct? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I believe not. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Is there no limita- 
tion? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There is a 
limitation in the present law with re- 
gard to the Regular Army. The limi- 
tation is 280,000 men. However, that 
limitation is waived in this bill. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Has the committee 
considered the possibility of either an 
Army of volunteers or an Army obtained 
by some system of draft other than the 
present law? Those who were drafted 
under the present law were drafted for 
the war, which has just closed. Does 
the committee have in mind the relief 
of all boys who were drafted for war? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That was the 
hope. They are now coming home as 
fast as ships can be obtained for them. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I understand that. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The size of 
the Army cannot be reduced any faster 
than it is now being reduced. . Perhaps 
another 100,000 a month could be 
brought home. That would be the 
maximum. More than 700,000 a month 
cannot be properly handled. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I heard the state- 
ment of General Marshall, and it seemed 
to me that it was based upon facts. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It was based 
upon physics. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I was thinking of a 
permanent arrangement. For example, 
many of the boys now in the Army were 
drafted for a period of 1 year. A great 
many of them have been in the service 
for almost 4 years, and some for almost 
5 years. They really have some ground 
for seeking relief, either through a vol- 
unteer system, or some system of selec- 
tive service, other than for war. If we 
are to have an army of occupation, I be- 
lieve that the boys who go into that 
army should know that they are going 
in for occupational service, and are not 
.being drafted for war. They should 
know that they are not being drafted for 
one year’s service, with the possibility 
that they will be kept indefinitely in for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

In regard to the question of depend- 
ency allowances, as the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER] has stated, and 
as I stated in answer to him, the bill does 
not provide for dependency allowances 
in the case of volunteers. However, so 
long as the Selective Service Act is opera- 
tive, until next May, any person who goes 
in will be given all the rights and priv- 
ileges provided by that act. If a person 
volunteers now and becomes a member of 
the Army of the United States by vol- 
untary arrangement, he will be in ex- 
actly the same position as the person 
who was inducted, so long as the act 
lasts. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. However, if he vol- 
unteers after the expiration of the act, 
he will receive no dependency allowance 
for his wife or children. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. WHEELER. It seems to me that 
if we make provision at the present time 
for dependency allowances for those who 
volunteer now, and make no such pro- 
vis‘on in the case of those who volunteer 
after the draft act expires, that is cer- 
tainly unfair to the man who volunteers 
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afterward. If the Army really wishes to 
obtain volunteers, it seems to me that 
the service must be made more attrac- 
tive. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The way to 
accomplish what the Senator has in 
mind would be to renew the Service 
Men’s Dependency Act when it expires. 
I ask the Senator to consider the prac- 
tical situation. I know that he does, 
because he has had very much more ex- 
perience in the legislative field than 
many of us have had. This bill comes 
over from the House of Representatives. 
The Army is anxious to start its recruit- 
ment and enlistment program. The 
whole country wants the Army to start 
on that program because we would like 
to get rid of the draft if we can. So long 
as the Selective Service Act and the 
Servicemen’s Dependency Act are in ex- 
istence, every right under those acts is 
open to the men who volunteer. How- 
ever, such rights are not guaranteed in 
this bill. When the time comes—and 


that time is not now—if the Congress . 


wishes to adopt a voluntary system, it 
can reenact all the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act and the Service- 
men’s Dependency Act, as well as other 
acts containing benefits to servicemen. 

Mr. WHEELER. I congratulate the 
Senator on trying to establish a volun- 


._ tary system. I have always felt that we 


ought to have voluntary system; but I 
have also felt that we have not paid the 
men in the service enough to obtain a 
volunteer Army. I have never believed 
in a peacetime draft. I certainly will 
oppose any peacetime draft so long as it 
is possible to obtain a volunteer Army. 
But the service must be made more at- 
tractive. With the cost of living as it is 
today, we cannot expect men to go into 
the Army for $50 a month, with no al- 
lowance for dependents, when other men 
are receiving $8, $10, or $15 a day work- 
ing in factories. It is absolutely unfair 
to the men who are in the Army, and 
who are rendering a great patriotic serv- 
ice to the people of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate all that the Senator 
says. However, this is the most liberal 
measure ever sought to be enacted for 
the enlistment of men in the Army or 
Navy in the entire history of the country. 
I doubt whether Congress can be asked 
to go any further than that under the 
present circumstances. 

The program is experimental. We do 
not know what the exigencies of tomor- 
row will demand. We have an estimate 
from General Eisenhower, and we have 
an estimate from General MaeArthur. 
We do not know what the estimate here 
at home is. 

We are dealing with an attempt to 
build up an army for the United States 
at a time when the United States al- 
ready has more than 8,000,000 men in the 
Army. Common sense might say, “Let 
us use those men.” But that is not the 
way the people feel toward them. They 
want the men who were inducted under 
the selective service, and who have served 
overseas, to get back home as soon as 
possible; and I know that this body 
wishes to have a voluntary system as 
soon as possible. 
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I assure the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from Oregon that, given 
half a chance, the program will succeed, 

Let us experiment a little. Let us not 
try to turn our backs entirely upon the 
experience of the Army and of the Navy 
in enlistments. Let us move forward 
gradually, and do the things we can do, 
So far as those who may wish to volun- 
teer now are concerned, they will have 
all the benefits of the emergency legis. 
lation. If the time comes to reenact some 
of the emergency legislation for 
benefit of the men wifo have enlisted, 
then we can move into that field. 

If we were to bring forward at the 
present time a bill based upon all the 
ideas which our committee has as to the 
post-war army of the United States, how 
to recruit that army and build it up, its 
organization, and all those things, we 
could not pass such a measure through 
Congress at this time. We could not 
bring the relief which we desire to bring 
to the boys who are due to come home, 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the 
Senator that I am going to support the 
proposed legislation, but I certainly hope 
that when the Draft Act expires, men 
who have families and who wish to en- 
list will be given an opportunity to enlist 
and will be given adequate allowances 
for their dependents. I shall vote for the 
measure because I believe in its principle. 
But I wish to see the boys now in the 
service released—not only those who are 
overseas and who should be brought 
home and be given an opportunity to 


_ get back into civil life, but likewise the 


hundreds of thousands of boys who have 
never left the United States, who have 
not had opportunity to go overseas, but 
have been lying around in this country 
doing nothing. It seems to me the dis- 
charges of such men should be stepped 
up. 
Furthermore, let me say that while I 
was in Montana this summer, I spent 
some time in the farming area in the 
eastern section of the State. Everywhere 
I went people called my attention to the 
fact that their boys were in the Army and 
were lying around doing nothing. The 
farmers and ranchers in that area were 
in need of help on their farms and 
ranches, but they could not get any help 
and they could not get their boys out of 
the Army. While I was in the State there 
came to see me at least 500 farmers and 
ranchers who wanted to have their boys 
released from the Army and returned 
home, because they needed them on the 
farms to harvest the crops. Time and 
time again they said to me, “I got a letter 
from my boy, and he is just lying around 
doing nothing. He is doing no good for 
himself or for anyone else, but he could 
be back here helping harvest the crops 
and not only doing something for himself 
but doing something for his family.” 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. As a result of 
the hearings held during the last few 
weeks, I am sure that condition will not 
last very much longer. The Army has 


realized the existence of such a situation, 
and it is trying to make some headway in 
correcting it. 

I should also say to the Senator from 
Montana that as the bill came from the 
House of Representatives it carried the 
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liberal provisions about which the Sen- 
ator is talking. So we are not arguing 
about the matter at all. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think we 
should lose sight of the main problem 
which here confronts the people of the 
United States. First, we must cccupy 
the countries we are supposed to occupy 
and the islands we are supposed to oc- 
cupy, until the war we have won and the 
peace we think we have won have been 
secured. 

Before President Roosevelt died, I had 
an opportunity to talk with him about 
this matter. He foresaw what would oc- 
cur. He knew that when the war was 
over, everyone would want to come home. 
He knew that the fathers and mothers 
and the other loved ones of the men in 
the services would want them to come 
home. For the Senate committee, I 
traveled thousands of miles to almost all 
the war fronts, and I have yet to see an 
American soldier who did not want to 
come home at the earlicst possible mo- 
ment. Of course, he did not want to 
desert his outfit in the midst of a fight; 
but just as soon as it could be arranged 
for him to come home, he wanted to 
come, 

Of course, Mr. President, it is impos- 
sible to bring all ef them home until we 
occupy the countries we have whipped in 
battle. Initially, the occupation had to 
be taken over by the ones who were in 
the Army and were on the spot. They 
had to be used to occupy the conquered 
countries. President Roosevelt wanted 
to arrange to have the occupation taken 
over, after the initial stages, by the two 
and one-half million men in this coun- 
try who never had left the United States 
during the war. They had not been en- 
gaged in any fighting. President Roose- 
velt was anxious to have those men take 
over the occupation, after the initial 
stages of the occupation had been han- 
dled by those who were already in that 
area. But just as soon as the initial 
stages of the occupation were over, he 
wanted to get those men home; and he 
wanted sent over there then, to take 
charge of the occupation, the men who 
had stayed in this country during the 
war and never had been engaged in any 
fighting. 

Mr. President, whether we like it or 
not, we must occupy those countries 
until the peace we seek has been secured. 
If we fail to do that, we shall have 
another war. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Arizona will offer an amendment seek- 
ing to use the services of our Allies in 
some of the occupied countries. Some 
of the men of some of our Allies do not 
make much money and do not have much 
opportunity, but they have just as in- 
tense hatred against cur enemies as we 
have, and they could help in the oc- 
cupation. In my opinion, their serv- 
ices should be used, and we should end 
the draft at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, because the people of our country 
do not want the draft continued in peace- 
time. I have an idea that a great many 
of the officers of our Army—and, of 
course, without the Army, there would 





not be any need for the officers—are 
not anxious to have the draft ended. But 
it should be ended and we should have a 
voluntary system established quickly. I 
repeat that we should have a voluntary 
system, but that system should be oper- 
ated with adequate pay. Adequate pay 
is not $50 a month. 

If I can guess correctly, my estimate 
is that in the years which lie ahead we 
shall have many thousands of Americans 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Air Corps, in order to make sure 
that we shall not again become involved 
in trouble. If we are to do that, we 
must make service in the armed forces 
sufficiently attractive so that our men 
will make it a career. It should be con- 
sidered an honorable career. We should 
not keep taking into the Army boys who 
would otherwise be going to school. We 
have already taken into the Army many 
boys and girls who were in the midst of 
their schooling. They should have an 
opportunity at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to return to school. But it will take 
time and patience to do that, and we shall 
have to go along with the Army, at least 
until we can make plans for peace. The 
peace came quickly; it came quicker than 
many persons expected it to come. 

Mr. President, I repeat that unless we 
make the voluntary system sufficiently 
attractive we shall not obtain the num- 
ber of volunteers it will be necessary to 
have in the Army in order to do the tre- 
mendous job which confronts the Amer- 
cian people, namely, keeping the peace 
we have won. 

I thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee for giving me this opportunity to 
express my views. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Mon- 
tana raised a question about men who 
are not being discharged. The Senator 
may be interested in the latest figures 
regarding discharges. On August 14 
some 5,000 men were discharged from 
the Army. On VJ-day, September 2, 
11,000 men were discharged. On Sep- 
tember 21, last Friday, 24,000 men were 
discharged. 

I am quite certain that when the 
report comes in next Friday the figure 
will not be 24,000 but will be at least 
25,000—showing that the Army is speed- 
ing up day by day and week by week the 
number of men who daily are being 
discharged. 

The separations for the 7-day period 
ending August 17 were 40,005. The sep- 
arations for the 7-day period ending 
September 21 were 139,065. The cumu- 
lative separations from VE-day through 
last Friday, September 21, were 905,000. 
I am quite certain that when the report 
comes in on Friday, the figure 905,000 
will be stepped up very considerably. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
committee has said, the committee has 
been conducting hearings and doing 
everything it could do to expedite dis- 
charges from the Army. As the chair- 
man has also said, I think there is no 
doubt that the War Department has 
greatly expedited the rate of separations 
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from the service. From now on the sep- 
arations will continue to increase and 
will be made more rapidly, as should be 
done, of course. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky has said, we have a job to do 
and we have certain commitments which 
we must meet. In order to meet those 
commitments we must have men in the 
Army of the United States. How many 
men will be required, say on July 1 next, 
or by next August, I do not believe any- 
one can tell. Much may depend on the 
turn of events within the months which 
lie just ahead of us. 

I should say that the immediate pur- 
pose of this bill is to try to obtain volun- 
teers so that no man who is now in the 
Army will have to serve for a longer 
period of time than 2 years. 

The House committee, in submitting 
its report on the bill, said: 

But all those who, at a given moment, have 
completed 2 years of service and have not 
volunteered for a longer period should be 
considered as earmarked for and in the 
process of demobilization. 


In other words, it should be made cer- 
tain that none of the 8,200,000 men who 
were in the Army on VJ-day, or certainly 
on August 15 when Japan surrendered, 
will have to remain in the Army for a 
period longer than 2 years. 

The House committee report continues 
as follows: 

Accordingly, at whatever the strength the 
Army must be maintained after July 1, 1946, 
pursuant to the turn of future events, the ex- 
cess of that strength over 800,000 should be 
immediately replaced by trained and fresh 
troops, inasmuch as such excess— 


That is the excess over 800,000— 


will represent veterans of more than 2 years’ 
service. 


They will have had at least 2 years of 
service. So we must make certain that 
we will have a sufficient number of 
volunteers to take the places of whatever 
number it will be necessary to have in 
the Army greater than 800,000, so that 
that excess over 800,000 can be demobi- 
lized and discharged from the Army. 

With reference to the 800,000, the com- 
mittee said: 

Furthermore, commencing in August 1946 
perscns in the 800,000 group noted above 
will complete their 2 years of service in the 
Army at the rate of 70,000 each month. 


We must have a sufficient number of 
volunteers to be trained and ready to 
take care of the excess over 800,000 by 
July 1, 1946, and beginning with August 
of next year we must have at least 70,000 
men who are ready to take the places of 
the 70,000 out of the 800,000 who will 
finish their 2 years’ service and who will 
be ready to be demobilized after the 
completion of that period of service. 

So, Mr. President, the urgency of the 
proposed measure lies in the necessity of 
obtaining the required number of men 
and having them trained so that the men 
who are now in the Army, as well as the 
people in civilian life in America, will 
know that no man who was inducted 
into the Army during the war will have 
to remain in service for a period longer 
than 2 years, 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment with regard to the Army volunteer 
recruiting campaign be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

VOLUNTEER RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 

The recruiting campaign to obtain volun- 
teer enlistments and reenlistments in the 
Regular Army will be conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

There are now being established through- 
out the United States 600 recruiting sta- 
tions. These stations will be located in 
prominent sections of cities and towns and 
will be manned by trained personnel, con- 
sisting of 1,800 officers and 6,000 enisted 
men. Civilian personnel will be employed to 
perform the necessary clerical functions. 

A recruiting officer and required personnel 
to conduct recruiting activities will be desig- 
nated in each regiment and similar unit, 
post, camp, and station within the United 
States. Such officers and personnel will de- 
vote their full time to these duties. 

All available media of publicity will be 
employed in this campaign. The radio pro- 
gram, Voice of the Army, which is broad- 
cast by 815 stations, has been converted to 
recruiting purposes. Recruiting posters have 
been prepared for display in public places. 
Booklets and leaflets containing informa- 
tion concerning the advantages of service 
in the Army will be distributed to the civil- 
ian population and to military personnel at 
all posts, camps, and stations. 

All overseas commands will conduct in- 
tensive recruiting campaigns along the lines 
as indicated for military installations within 
the United States. 

The War Department has been unable to 
conduct an effective recruiting campaign 
under the authority provided by the act of 
June 1, 1945. The terms of that act limit 
the number of enlistments and reenlist- 
ments to 280,000, and require that such en- 
listments or reenlistments be accepted only 
from among persons who are now in the 
Army or who were discharged therefrom not 
more than 90 days preceding the-date of 
their enlistment or reenlistment. Further- 
more, many legal complications and obstacles 
exist concerning the rights, privileges, and 
benefits to which an enlistee is entitled 
under the present law, for example, the bene- 
fits provided by the GI bill of rights, the 
receipt of mustering-out payments and re- 
enlistment ailowances. Accordingly, clari- 
fying legislation is necessary to enable the 
War Department to carry forward a success- 
ful recruiting campaign. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
that my good friend, the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. THomas] will not press for 
a vote upon this bill tonight because I 
think the Senate should give very care- 
ful consideration to some amendments 
which I am sure will be prepared over- 
night in regard to the proposed measure. 

The Senator referred to the bill as an 
experiment. I think it is a vital experi- 
ment. I think it is so vital to the wel- 
fare of this country that we must not 
permit it to fail. I think it is very im- 
portant for our democratic system of 
government that we make a voluntary 
Army work during peacetime. I am very 
fearful that if this bill should be used 
as a pattern for a voluntary system, the 
result would be a failure. 

We should also keep in mind the fact 
that the nature of Army service since 
the end of hostilities has so changed that 
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our obligations to our men in the service 
have likewise changed. It is one thing 
to talk in terms of a compulsory draft 
service when the very security of our 
country is at stake in the midst of hos- 
tilities, but it is another thing to place 
burdens of draft service on a segment 
of the population for the benefits of all 
during peacetime. I think that if vol- 
untary service is going to work we should 
give consideration to an amendment 
which will provide for adequate allow- 
ances to members of the families of men 
who serve in the voluntary Army. 

I also believe, Mr. President, that we 
should make service in a voluntary army 
which will be used for occupational serv- 
ices attractive to men who seek a career 
in the Army. We have a chance to build 
ur quite a different Army from the type 
which would exist if only very young 
men and adventurous teen-agers are to 
be appealed to primarily in securing en- 
listments for a voluntary army. 

I believe, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky so ably pointed out, that it should 
be recognized that there is a dignified 
service to be performed in protecting the 
welfare of our country on foreign soil in 
armies of occupation. We should be will- 
ing to pay for such service at good rates 
of pay. We should also be willing to rec- 
ognize that such service is a valuable 
public service. It is just as valuable as 
the service which is being performed by 
employees in various Federal depart- 
ments of this Government. I believe that 
the men who serve in our armed forces 
under the new conditions are entitled to 
compensation commensurate with such 
service on a plane with the various bene- 
fits which go along with Federal service. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one fur- 
ther statement. I alluded to the subject 
in my previous remarks. I think that we 
need to give very careful consideration to 
some attitudes in America today in re- 
gard to what our military and naval 
structure shali be in the years to come. 
There will be at this desk at all times 
a vote ready to support the maximum de- 
fenses necessary in order to maintain 
America strong so that we can sit at the 
conference tables of the world and have 
our voice as a participating nation in the 
new world organization heeded. There 
will never be a vote at this desk in sup- 
port of any measure designed to build up 


- in this country a military system based 


upon principles of compulsion in conflict 
with what I consider to be basic demo- 
cratic principles of voluntarism. There 
are forces in America today which I be- 
lieve have not yet awakened to the fact 
that hostilities are over. The time has 
arrived when we should return as rapidly 
as possible to our democratic procedures 
of peacetime principles of representative 
government. They cannot exist in whole 
measure during time of war because of 
the law of national necessity. Whatever 
controls can now be taken away from the 
military over civilian problems should be 
removed. 

I want to see the democratic principle 
of voluntarism built up in the military 
and naval forces of this country. That 
is why I stated earlier the thought that 
now that we have ended hostilities we 
owe an obligation to the men who are 
still in foreign service to see to it that as 
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long as they continue to perform peace- 
time functions in the army of occupa- 
tion, they will receive pay commensurate 
with such service. 

Mr. President, I should like to see the 
pending bill amended so that not only 
will greater compensation be afforded to 
the members of the volunteer Army, but 
as long as it is necessary to keep the 
draftees in the army of occupation they 
may receive wages commensurate with 
the character of service which they are 
rendering at a time when civilians at 
home are free to take advantage of the 
economic advantages and opportunities 
of civilian life. 

I do not think it is fair or right to keep 
a drafted Army abroad performing pro- 
tective services of such great importance 
to all of us here at home unless we are 
willing to give them greater economic 
advantages than the present law pvro- 
vides. Further, I think this bill should 
establish the new volunteer Army on a 
better paying basis. It is too easy to 
forget our obligation to men in uniform, 
and, hence, I urge more careful con- 
sideration of this bill than a vote on it 
tonight will permit. This legislation is 
too important for hasty action without 
full debate on amendments which I am 
sure will appear if the vote is allowed to 
go over until tomorrow. 

We should be willing to pay a fair day’s 
pay for that service. . 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Perhaps the Senator has 
answered the question which I wished to 
ask, but I should like to know specifi- 
cally whether if a married man, a private 
in the Army in Japan today, is eligible 
for discharge and volunteers to continue 
for a year and a half, his family allow- 
ance automatically will be cut off. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No; so long as 
the serviceman’s dependency law re- 
mains on the statute books of the land, 
he will be entitled to the dependency 
payments. 

Mr. TAFT. That would apply to a 
married man who volunteered? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; so long 
as those laws are on the statute books. 

Mr. TAFT. What is the period of ex- 
piration? ; 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think it is 
the duration and 6 months after, under 
the Servicemen’s Dependency Act. 

Mr. TAFT. Six months after the dec- 
laration of the termination of hostili- 
ties? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes, and I 
suppose there would be an implied con- 
tract that if a person enlisted at the 
present time he would be entitled to the 
provisions of that act, although the law 
came to an end during the period of his 
enlistment. 

Mr. TAFT. In other words, the law 
applies to anyone in the Army, no mat- 
ter whether he was drafted or volun- 
teered? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. A few moments ago 


I expressed my views on this subject, and 
the Senator from Connecticut has called 
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my attention to an editorial in the New 
York Times, published today, entitled 
“We Can Lose the Peace.” The editorial 
writer says: 

In its great determination to avert another 
world war by avoiding the mistakes which 
helped to produce the last one, the United 
States has adopted policies that seemed to 
recommend themselves by being the exact 
opposites of those we followed during and 
after the First World War. Out of that de- 
termination grew the demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender and the complete military, 
economic, and spiritual disarmament of the 
enemy. Out of it grew the imposition of 
direct or indirect Allied, including Ameri- 
can, rule over the enemy nations and the 
supervision of the restoration of democracy 
in liberated and satellite countries. Out of 
it grew, above all, a new American world pol- 
icy which abandoned isolation and pledged 
the United States to provide, with its allies, 
sufficient force to prevent or suppress new 
aggression. 

Yet in one respect, and that the most 
important of all, the United States appears 
to be bent on repeating the mistake which 
more than any other single error contributed 
toward precipitating the war just ended. In 
the exaltation of having finished the “war to 
end war,” the United States led the world 
after 1918 in pacifism and disarmament. It 
scrapped its Army and much of its Navy and 
depended on international law and treaties to 
enforce themselves. It denounced arma- 
ment among its present allies even while 
the aggressor nations were already arming 
themselves for war. It even furnished the 
latter with war materials in order to avoid 
trouble at the very time it was bombarding 
them with protests and pleas to stop their 
aggressions. In short, it adopted a role which 
appeared to the German and Japanese war 
lords to reveal a nation too “decadent” to 
fight and not worth much consideration in 
their plans for world conquest. They now 
know what a mistake this was, but it took a 
Second World War and more than a million 
American casualties to prove it to them. 

Today that tragic history shows signs of 
repeating itself. The war is scarcely over; 
the peace treaties are still to be written; the 
objectives for which the United States en- 
tered the war are still to be attained; even 
the occupation of all enemy lands is still to 
be completed. Yet the ery that rings loudest 
through the land and makes every Congress- 
man jump in fear of his job is, “Bring the 
boys home,” with its accompanying demands 
for an immediate end of the draft and a de- 
mobilization of our “citizen” army in favor 
of a small “volunteer” army and a greatly re- 
duced navy. There is no doubt that the 
young men who fought the bloody battles of 
this war are entitled to the earliest possible 
release, and that those who risked their lives 
tO win the war should not be saddled also 
with the task of policing the lands they con- 
quered. But it is the duty of both the Presi- 
dent and Congress not only to provide ade- 
quate replacements for service abroad from 
among those who have not had combat duty 
but also to provide for an adequate perma- 
nent system of defense which will meet all 
foreseeable requirements. 

That is more necessary now than ever be- 
fore—first, because of the great new obliga- 
tions the United States has assumed, and 
second, because of the changed power bal- 
ance in the world, which the United States 
helped to bring about. A dispatch from our 
correspondent, Tania Long, in this newspaper 
yesterday points out that withdrawals from 
our occupation army in Germany are al- 
ready so extensive, and replacements so in- 
adequate, as to impair the functions of the 
Occupation army as a whole, to the detri- 
ment of its objective and our prestige. Un- 


less early safeguards are provided, a similar 
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situation may easily arise in Japan. Only 
our enemies could welcome that. 

Beyond this, however, the effectiveness of 
the United Nations Organization, the aims 
for which we fought and the future peace 
depend entirely on the balance of power 
now established, of which the United States 
is one of the main bulwarks. But any power 
balance can be disturbed not only by ex- 
cessive armament of some nations but also 
by excessive disarmament of others, which 
must automatically lead to a new alinement 
among nations alert to maintain their 


“security. 


The present pell-mell rush out of Europe 
and out of Asia, under congressional pressure, 
is nothing less than a new retreat into isola- 
tion. Unless it is checked by sober counsel, 
it will invite risks which will endanger the 
peace that we have won. 


Mr. President, I repeat, we can lose the 
peace, and it is important not to abandon 
too quickly the place we have won by 
hard-fought battles, because we may in- 
vite disaster if we do. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 
Mr. GURNEY. I desire to cover one 


or two points, if I may, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Utah. 

On page 3, line 14, the Senate amend- 
ment changes the provision from 1 year 
to 18 months. An important reason for 
making that change is that the training 
period here and then sending the men 
to the Pacific area or to Germany would 
consume so much time that the volun- 
teers could not render much service in 
the occupation forces before they would 
have to be demobilized and brought back. 

There is another reason. If we left it 
at one year, 2 man who had served in 
training in the United States for, let us 
say, 6 months, and was ready to go over- 
seas, would have 6 points at that time. 
If he were allowed to enlist for 1 year 
he would then go overseas, and in 1 year 
gain 24 points, and at the end of the 6 
months in this country and 1 year over- 
seas he would have 30 points, and would 
then be eligible for discharge. To our 
committee it did not seem that we should 
by law allow a man to be discharged with 
30 points when we cannot give discharges 
now as rapidly as we would like to, under 
the program of reducing the points to 70 
or 60, and possibly later to 50 or 40. 

One more point. Reference has been 
made to the fact that a policeman gets 
more in salary than we offer a private in 
the Army. I wish to say, first, that we 
should not consider $50 a month the 
complete remunération of a soldier. 
First, under the bill, on page 4, auto- 
matic promotion is given the soldier at 
the end of 6 months, so that his rate of 
pay at the end of 6 months would be 
$60. Then we should be fair about it 
and take the average pay of the soldier, 
which is close to $75 a month. With 
overseas pay, it will probably be a great 
deal more than that. 

In addition to that, we must add, too, 
that the Government furnishes food, 
clothing, and lodging, which in 1940 for 
an enlisted man amounted to $114 a 
month. So, all in all, we are offering 
soldiers in our Army, not policeman’s 
pay, but in many cases more than police- 
man’s pay. It figures up to a little more 
than $2,000 per annum. So it is not 
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anything in the nature of a menial job 
that is being offered; in fact, it is very 
attractive. 

Mr. President, I am afraid that in the 
Recorp tomorrow my answer to the Sen- 
ator from California will not look as clear 
as it should, so I coffer for the Rrecorn an 
explanation of the bill as it comes from 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
which I should like to have inserted in the 
Record at this point, for the reason that 
we have only the House committee print, 
and this is from our own Senate com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SECTION 1—SHORT TITLE 


The first section provides that the bill may 
be cited as the “Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945.” 


SECTIO™ 2——-RECRUITING CAMPAIGNS 


Section 2 directs the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy to initiate and 
carry out intensive recruiting campaigns to 
obtain voluntary enlistments and reenlist- 
ments in the Regular Army and Navy. 


SECTION 3—ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 
IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The act of June 1, 1945 (Public Law 72, 
79th Cong.), authorizes the Secretary of War, 
during the existence of the present war, to 
accept not to exceed 280.000 enlistments or 
reenlistments in the Regular Army from 
male persons who are honorably serving in 
the Army of the United States or who were 
honorably discharged therefrom not more 
than 90 days preceding the date of such 
enlistment or reenlistment.. The act pro- 
vides that the term of service of persons 
enlisted or reenlisted thereunder shall be 
for the duration of the war and 6 months 
thereafter or for 3 years, whichever is the 
longer period. 

Section 3 of the bill amends the act of 
June 1, 1945, so as also to permit the enlist- 
ment or reenlistment in the Regular Army 
of persons from civilian life, and it tempo- 
rarily suspends the ceiling on the enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army. It authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of War, until June 
30, 1947, to accept enlistments and reenlist- 
ments for period of 2 or 3 years, at the 
option of the person enlisting, from among 
qualified male persons not less than 17 years 
of age, and enlistments and reenlistments 
for a period of 18 months, plus the period. of 
any furlough granted at the beginning of 
such enlistment, from qualified persons who 
have served in the Army for not less than 
6 months. This section prohibits the en- 
listment of persons under 18 years of age 
without the written consent of their par- 
ents or guardians. It also provides for the 
discharge, upon application therefor by the 
parents or guardians, of persons under 21 
years old from that portion of their enlist- 
ment period extending beyond the duration 
of the war and 6 months thereafter, if they 
enlist under the provisions of this bill with- 
out the written consent of their parents or 
guardians. Provision is made by this sec- 
tion for the promotion to the grade of pri- 
vate first class of persons enlisting or re- 
enlisting in the Regular Army on or after 
June 1, 1945, if they meet qualifications pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War upon the 
completion of 6 months’ service and have not 
been sooner promoted. This section requires 
the Secretary of War to make quarterly re- 
ports to the Congress of the number of men 
on active duty in the Regular Army who 
were enlisted or reenlisted on or after June 
1, 1945. The Secretary of War is authorized 
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by this section to promulgate such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to effectuate its 
purposes. 
SECTION 4—RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
ENLISTED MEN 


Under existing law an enlisted man of the 
Regular Navy who completes at least 20 years 
of active service may be transferred to the 
Fleet Reserve and receive, while on inactive 
duty, retainer pay at the rate of one-half 
the base pay he was receiving at the time 
of his transfer. Upon the completion of 30 
years’ service, including all service performed 
in the Fleet Reserve, such person is trans- 
ferred to the retired list of the Regular Navy 
and continues to receive the pay he was re- 
ceiving as a Fleet Reservist and, in addition 
thereto, is granted the longevity pay he is 
entitled to receive for all periods of active 
duty performed. An enlisted man in the 
Regular Army, under present law, is required 
to perform 30 years’ active service in order 
to qualify for retirement for length of service. 

Section 4 of the bill would authorize the 
transfer to the Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
retirement of an enlisted man of the Regular 
Army upon the completion of not less than 
20 years of active service. Such enlisted man 
would remain in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
until his active and inactive service equals 
30 years. When such enlisted man is so 
transferred and retired he would receive 
until death annual retirement pay equal to 
24 percent of the average annual pay, in- 
cluding longevity pay, he was receiving for 
6 months immediately preceding his retire- 
ment, multiplied by the sum of the number 
of years of active Federal service performed 
by him, not in excess of 29 years. Section 4 
further provides that in computing the 
length of service required for retirement pur- 
suant to its provisions, or any other provi- 
sion of law providing for the retirement of 
an enlisted man of the Regular Army, credit 
shall be given for all active Federal service 
performed in the Army of the United States, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Coast 
Guard, or any component thereof, any frac- 
tional part of a year amounting to 6 months 
or more to be counted as a complete year. 

Under the provisions of section 55b, Na- 
tional Defense Act, a member of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, except in time of a 
national emergency expressly declared by 
Congress, may not be required to serve on 
active duty for a longer period than 15 days 
in any one calendar year without his consent. 
SECTION 5—ENLISTMENT IN GRADES OR RATINGS 

Section 5 authorizes the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to enlist or 
reenlist volunteers in such grades or ratings 
as each may severally prescribe. 


SECTION 6—-FURLOUGH TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 


Section 6 authorizes the payment of a reen- 
listment furlough travel allowance to persons 
now in the military or naval service who vol- 
unteer for enlistment or reenlistment in the 
Regular Army or the Regular Navy. Each 
such volunteer when granted a furlough foi- 
lowing enlistment or reenlistment would be 

aid in advance a furlough travel allowance 
at the rate of 5 cents per mile for the dis- 
tance between the place at which stationed 
when the furlough becomes effective and his 
home or such place as, subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment concerned, he may select, and from his 
home or other place so selected, to the place 
at which ordered to report for duty. Such 
furlough travel allowance is intended to cover 
both the cost of travel and subsistence, 
Whenever sea travel is involved no such al- 
lowance would be paid for that portion of 
the journey, but transportation in kind may 
be furnished. This section specifically pro- 
vides that no furlough travel allowance shall 
be paid thereunder if travel allowance at 
least as great has been paid under section 126 
of the National Defense Act to any person 
upon discharge or release immediately pre- 
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ceding enlistment or reenlistment in the Reg- 
ular Army or the Regular Navy. If travel al- 
lowance in a lesser amount has been so paid 
under section 126 of the National Defense 
Act, the furlough travel allowance authorized 
by this section would be reduced by an 
amount equal to that so paid under section 
126. Like the allowance under,section 126, 
the furlough travel allowance is to be paid 
whether travel is performed or not. 


SECTION 7—ACCELERATION OF MUSTERING-OUT 
PAYMENTS 

Under the provisions of the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944, certain enlisted per- 
sonnel, and certain commissioned officers of 
the lower grades, who serve in the present war 
and who are discharged or relieved from ac- 
tive service under honorable conditions on 
or after December 7, 1941, are authorized 
to receive mustering-out payments in the 
amounts of $100, $200, or $300, depending 
upon the length and character of service per- 
formed, These payments may be received by 
such members of the armed forces only upon 
final separation from the service or upon 
ultimate relief from active duty in the armed 
forces. 

Section 7 of the bill amends the Muster- 
ing-Out Payment Act of 1944 so as to author- 
ize mustering-out payments to be received 
by eligible persons now in the service, if they 
so elect, when they enlist, reenlist, or are ap- 
pointed in the Regular Army and Regular 
Navy. It further authorizes such persons to 
receive their mustering-out payments in a 
lump sum if they so desire. This section 
does not enlarge the number of persons who 
are eligible to receive the mustering-out pay- 
ments now authorized nor does it increase 
the amounts thereof, but merely accelerates 
the time when such payments may be made. 


SECTION 8—REENLISTMENT ALLOWANCE 


Section 10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942 authorizes an enlistment allowance 
equal to $50, multiplied by the number of 
years served in the enlistment period from 
which he has last been discharged, to be paid 
to every honorably discharged enlisted man 
of the first three grades (master sergeant, 
first sergeant, technical sergeant, and staff 
sergeant in the Army; chief petty officer, first- 
class petty officer, and second-class petty 
officer in the Navy) who reenlists within 3 
months from the date of his discharge. 

Section 8 of the bill amends such section 10 
of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so as to 
provide that the enlistment allowance pay- 
able thereunder to any person enlisted in 
the Regular Army on or after June 1, 1945, 
or in the Regular Navy, on or after February 
1, 1945, shail be computed at the rate pre- 
scribed for enlisted men of the first three 
grades. This section further provides that 
in determining the eligibility of any person 
enlisted or reenlisted in the Regular Army on 
or after June 1, 1945, or in the Regular Navy 
on or after February 1, 1945, to receive the 
enlistment allowance, and in computing the 
amount thereof, credit shall be given for all 
pricr continuous active Federal service 
(whether commissioned, warrant, or enlisted) 
for which no enlistment allowance has pre- 
viously been paid. Where interruptions in 
active Federal service do not exceed 3 months, 
the service performed is deemed to be con- 
tinuous. 


SECTION 9-——ELIGIBILITY FOR EXISTING MONETARY 
ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS FOR DEPENDENTS 


Under the provisions of section 10 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, enlisted men 
of the first three grades (master sergeant, 
first sergeant, technical sergeant, and staff 
sergeant in the Army; chief petty officer, first- 
class petty officer, and second-class petty 
officer in the Navy) are authorized to re- 
ceive monetary allowances in lieu of quarters 
for periods during which quarters are not 
provided for their dependents. Prior to the 
enactment of the act of October 26, 1943, the 
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dependents of such enlisted men were not 
entitled to receive family allowances pro. 
vided by the Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act. The act of October 26, 1943, ay. 
thorized receipt of such family allowances by 
the dependents of enlisted men of the first 
three grades and provided that those who, 
on the effective date of the act, were receiy- 
ing, or being entitled to monetary allowances, 
might choose to continue to receive family 
allowances instead. The election of an en- 
listed man to have his dependents receive the 
family allowance was made irrevoceble. 
Since enactment of the act of October 26, 
1943, no enlisted man who attained one of 
the first three grades has been eligible to 
receive the above-referred-to monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of quarters. If an enlisted 
man of the first three grades has a wife and 
one or more children, his dependents are 
entitled to receive more money under a 
family allowance provided by the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act than he is 
allowed as a monetary allowance in lieu of 
quarters by section 10 of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act. Conversely, if such an enlisted 
man has a wife but no children, he is en- 
titled to receive a larger amount as a mone- 
tarv allowance in lieu of quarters. 

Section 9 (a) of the bill would authorize 
enlisted men of the first three grades to re- 
ceive at their option, so long as the family al- 
lowance payments are authorized to be made 
under the Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act, either the monetary allowance in 
lieu of quarters for dependents or to have his 
dependents become entitled to receive family 
allowances. : 

The Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act provides that enlisted men are entitled 
to receive family allowances for periods dur- 
ing which they are in the active military or 
naval service on or after June 1, 1942, during 
the existence of any war declared by Con- 
gress and the 6 months immediately follow- 
ing the termination of such war. Section 9 
(b) specifically provides that the exercise of 
an option to receive the family allowance will 
in nowise have the effect of entitling an 
enlisted man to continue to have such family 
allowance beyond the date when such pay- 
ments are not authorized to be made under 
existing law. 


SECTION “10-——-EXTENSION OF FREE MAILING 
PRIVILEGE 


Section 10 of the bill extends to December 
31, 1947, the free-postage privileges now pro- 
vided members of the armed forces by the 
Second War Powers Act. 


£ECTION 11—BENEFITS OF GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(GE bill of rights), which provides educa- 
tional, loan, and readjustment allowance ben- 
efits for persons who serve in the armed 
forces prior to the termination of the war, 
contains certain limitations as to the time 
within which eligible persons may take ad- 
vantage of such benefits. An educational or 
training course is required to be initiated not 
later than 2 years after the date of discharge 
of the person concerned or the termination of 
the war, whichever is later, and no education 
or training can be afforded beyond 7 years 
aiter the termination of the war. An appli- 
cation for the guaranty of a loan must be 
made within 2 years after separation from 
the military or naval forces, or 2 years after 
termination of the war, whichever is the later, 
but in no event more than 5 years after the 
termination of the war. A readjustment al- 
lowance is authorized to be received by a vet- 
eran for each week of unemployment which 
occurs not later than 2 years after his dis- 
charge or the termination of the war, which- 
ever is the later, but no allowance may be paid 
for any week commencing more than 5 years 
after the termination of hostilities in the 
present war. 

Section 11 of the bill is designed to effect an 
equitable extension of the apove-mentioned 
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time limitations so that they will not begin 

to run until the expiration of the first enlist- 

ment or reenlistment periods of persons who 
enlist or reenlist in the armed forces within 

12 months after the date of enactment of the 

bill. 

SECTION 12—EXTENSION OF PROVISION AUTHOR- 
IZING INCREASED PAY FOR FOREIGN DUTY AND 
SEA DUTY 
Section 12 continues in effect the provi- 

sions of section 2 of the Pay Adjustment Act 
of 1942, which provide the overseas pay dif- 
ferential for military personnel while serving 
on sea duty or on duty outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States or in 
Alaska. The present law authorizes the base 
pay of an enlisted man, warrant officer, or 
nurse to be increased by 20 percent and the 
base pay of a commissioned officer to be in- 
creased by 10 percent during periods of such 
service. 

SECTION 13—EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS OF BILL 

TO MEMBERS OF THE COAST GUARD 


Section 13 provides that the terms “Navy” 
and “Naval Establishment” as used in the bill 
shall be construed to include the Coast 
Guard, and that wherever authority is given 
to the Secretary of the Navy in the bill simi- 
lar authority shall be deemed to be given to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to be exercised 
with respect to the Coast Guard at such time 
as the Coast Guard is operating under the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury Department. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in its 
action last Thursday the Committee on 
Military Affairs recognized the need for 
haste, and the Evening Star contained a 
very good editorial outlining the position 
of the members of the committee. I be- 
lieve that for the information of the Sen- 
ate I shall read it at this time, with the 
permission of the Senator from Utah, 
the chairman of the committee. The ed- 
itorial is entitled “Congress and the 
Draft” and reads: 


In shelving a proposal to revise the draft 
law so as to restrict inductions to men in 
the 21 through 25 age group, the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee has wisely re- 
frained from acting prematurely in a situa- 
tion still so fluid that no one can be certain 
how it will be a few months from now. 

As advocated by Chairman THomas, the 
proposal would have eliminated teen-agers 
and 20-year-olds from the draft, cutting off 
a Key source of manpower on the assump- 
tion that occupation and other needs could 
be met through voluntary enlistments, while 
demobilization proceeded at a progressively 
faster pace. In rejecting this, however, the 
committee, with Senator THomas himself 
conceding the validity of the point, has been 
guided by the fact that it is too early as 
yet to assume anything until we see just 
how many volunteers can be recruited. 

Accordingly, instead of acting to change 
the selective service law, the committee has 
voved to report favorably the House-approved 
bill on voluntary enlistments. Known as 
the red-apple bill because of its attractive 
inducements, its chief provisions include 
mustering-out pay for men now in service 
who enlist, 5-cents-a-mile travel allowance 
for those granted furloughs on reenlistment, 
extra allowances for dependents, benefits of 
the GI bill of rights for those who enlist 
before next May 15 (when the Draft Act 
expires) and retirement on part pay after 
20 years’ service instead of the present 30. 


That is an inducement which has not 
been mentioned on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon. 


The committee's version differs from the 
House bill in only one respect. The House 
fixed the minimum enlistment period at 1 


year for men who have-served 6 months or 
more. 
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Not already, but who at the time of 
reenlistment had served 6 months or 
more— 

But the Senate measure raises this to 18 
months. 

This change, which has been recom- 
mended by the Army on the ground that 
anything less would be wasteful and ineffi- 
cient, may occasion some debate, and efforts 
may still be made to limit or end selective 
service at this time, but the legislation now 
pending is certainly fair and generous and 
merits prompt passage. After that, we 
should be able to know what to expect from 
voluntary recruitment, and once we are clear 
on that point, Congress will be in a much 
better position to decide just what ought to 
be done with the draft. To reach a decision 
now would be to act in the dark. 


Mr. President, I believe that is the 
feeling of all members of our committee. 
We need more information concerning 
the rapidity with which our young men 
will volunteer for enlistment. We would 
like to see how fast the demobilization 
proceeds. We should like to see how 
world conditions are smoothed out so 
that we can better tell how many men 
we need in the Army. 

So I recommend, Mr. President, and I 
am sure I speak for the great majority 
of the committee, almost for the unani- 
mous membership of the committee, that 
the bill should be passed, and that im- 
mediately—this evening, if possible. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield at that 
point? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am compelled 
to reply to my colleague the Senator 
from South Dakota because he said that 
the great majority of the committee 
favor the committee amendment chang- 
ing the House provision of 1 year to 18 
months. I cannot agree to that state- 
ment. It is my recollection that the 
vote was 4 to 2 on that subject. Later 
on I shall have something to say about 
the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 3, line 14, to strike 
out “1 year” and insert “18 months.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that suggestion for 
a@ moment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I withhold it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When it was sug- 
gested that we lay aside the unfinished 
business, which is the full employment 
bill, to take up the pending measure, I 
was almost certain—of course one can 
never be sure of anything in this world, 
and especially in the Senate—but I was 
almost certain that we could pass the 
bill within an hour after taking it up. 
Based on my desire to have this bill en- 
acted quickly so we can find out as soon 
as possible what can be accomplished by 
it, it seemed appropriate to undertake 
consideration of the bill. Now the day 
has worn on until it looks doubtful 
whether we can obtain a vote this after- 
noon. Any Senator can call for the reg- 
ular order now or tomorrow, and that 
would mean that we would resume con- 
sideration of the full employment bill, 
and this bill would have to go over until 
we conclude action on the full employ- 
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ment bill. Therefore I wonder whether 
we cannot, with the understanding that 
we will try to complete action on the bill 
tomorrow, obtain a limitation of debate. 
I do not think there is anything compli- 
cated about the measure. We should 
obtain an agreement to limit debate on 
the amendment and on the bill, it seems 
to me. Otherwise we may have to put 
the bill over until the full employment 
measure is disposed of. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
I do not know what amendments are 
going to be offered, but I understood 
there might be some additional amend- 
ments, and until we can know what those 
amendments are I should hesitate to 
agree to a limitation of debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I have no 
knowledge as to what amendments may 
be offered, except that the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Haypen] has an amend- 
ment which would affect the Philippine 
Scouts. I do not think consideration of 
that amendment would be affected by a 
limitation of debate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morst] had 
an amendment he would offer. I do not 
wish to interfere with the Senator’s pro- 
gram, but I think it is a bad practice to 
enter into an agreement for a limitation 
of debate before Senators can be ap- 
prised of what is in the offing so far as 
amendments are concerned. When the 
bill was brought up I heard the state- 


. ment made that it would be disposed of 


with very little discussion, and yet debate 
has gone on for nearly 2 hours. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think that 
the consumption of 2 hours has been lost 
time by any means. I think the debate 
has been very fruitful. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I agree with 
what the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has said. I think this is a very 
important piece of legislation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Senate might as well face 
the fact that the question of whether 
we are going to have a volunteer system 
in this country or whether we are going 
to have compulsion is going to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the results of this 
experience. I do not think such a vitally 
important question, so far as the future 
of democracy in America is concerned, 
should be settled on the basis that we 
have a bill before us which has got to 
be passed and that we cannot have the 
opportunity for an adequate considera- 
tion of it. Iam willing to cooperate with 
the Senator. I do not desire to take any 
great amount of time, but in the past I 
have regretfully entered into agreements 
to limit debate, and then found that 
some very important amendment was 
offered which could not be adequately 
considered under the limitation. 

I should like to suggest to the able Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that he let the mat- 
ter go over until tomorrow. Wecan soon 
ascertain whether there are going to be 
any vitally important amendments of- 
fered, and if the consideration of the 
bill can proceed I am certainly not going 
to offer any opposition to its being dis- 
posed of. But I cannot escape the fact 
that this bill is of great importance, be- 
cause we are going to decide, on the basis 
of the experience under this measure, 
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whether we shall have a voluntary sys- 
tem or whether we shall have compul- 
sion in securing the necessary manpower 
for our armed forces. That, it seems to 
me, is an issue which is fateful, so far as 
democracy is concerned, and should not 
be given left-handed consideration by 
the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was about to say, 
Mr. President, that I do not in any way 
minimize the importance ofthis pro- 
posed legislation. I think it is impor- 
tant. I think that the problems present- 
ed by it are fairly simple, and the prob- 
lems that are presented by any amend- 
ment are fairly simple. I have no wish 
to cut off debate. I realize that any Sen- 
ator can call for the regular order, and 
put the bill off until we have disposed 
of the unfinished business, and that 
might be several days. All I am seeking 
to do is to have this bill enacted, with 
due consideration to its importance, so 
that we can start on this experiment and 
see how it works out. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say that 
I cannot think that any Member of this 
body would delay the passage of this im- 
portant legislation. I hope the discus- 
sion of the question of limitation of de- 
bate may go over until tomorrow. I do 
not want to prolong the debate, because 
sometimes when we get into these dis- 
cussions many questions are asked, and 
properly so, to develop the subject. So 
far as I am concerned, a reasonable limi- 
tation is all right. But I join in the sug- 
gestion that the matter might go over 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand the 
Senator from West Virginia desires to 
address the Senate in opposition to the 
committee amendment raising the time 
from 1 year to 18 months, and that he 
has an amendment to offer at another 
place in the bill providing for 1, 2, or 3 
years, instead of 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And beyond that the 
Senator has no further amendment, so 
far as I understand. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Not at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not attempting 
to commit the Senator on that subject. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The course of ac- 
tion by the Senate might develop a sit- 
uation which would create the need for 
other amendments to be offered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield so I may offer an amendment at 
this time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

_Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson], and myself I offer an amend- 
ment which I ask to have printed and 
to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at this 
moment I shall not ask unanimous con- 
sent for limitation of debate; but I do 
wish to urge the importance of this meas- 
ure. I think we ought to get started on 
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this experiment to see what the result 
is going to be. I realize that when the 
Senate reconvenes tomorrow—or even at 
this moment—any Senator may call for 
the regular order, and this bill will have 
to be laid aside until we complete con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. The Army has about 
30,000 men in the recruiting service, un- 
der General Gilbert. They cannot do 
anything in the way of making a firm 
offer to prospective enlistees without the 
authority of law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course not. 

Mr. GURNEY. It is just that impor- 
tant. If we wish to be sincere with the 
boys in the service and provide replace- 
ments for them, as we say we wish to do, 
we must enact a law which will permit 
voluntary enlistments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I believe that the 
whole possibility of what may be done 
under the provisions of the bill is in 
suspense until it becomes a law. No one 
can hold out an inducement to anyone 
else until he knows that he is authorized 
by law to do so. 

I therefore urge the importance of dis- 
posing of the bill as soon as possible. 
I shall not ask for a limitation of debate 
at this time; but I hope that tomorrow, 
if we proceed with the consideration of 
this bill, we can reach an agreement 
which will enable us to pass it, and that 
we may come to an understanding as to 
the length of time to be occupied by fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, so that we 
may dispose of it without running the 
risk, after 2 or 3 hours of debate, of hav- 
ing consideration of the bill postponed 
for 2 or 3 or 4 days, depending upon the 
length of time occupied by consideration 
of the other bill. 

In view of that situation, I believe that 
we ought not to force a vote on any 
amendment at this time, including the 
committee amendment. Is that agree- 
able to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. It is 
agreeable to me to resume consideration 
of the bill tomorrow, until the regular 
order of business is called for. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be that in 
the meantime we can arrive at some 
understanding by which we may expedite 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr: BARKLEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Iam glad that the ma- 
jority leader is not at this time press- 
ing for action, or pressing his request 
of a limitation of debate. Like him, I 
understood when the _ subject was 
broached yesterday that consideration 
of the bill would occupy only a short 
time. I think some Senators were opti- 
mistic that it might be disposed of within 
half an hour. But apparently it is a 
matter of great interest to the Senate. 
It is evident that many Senators wish 
to discuss it. I feel that in a short time 
tomorrow we can determine what 
amendments are to be offered. Beyond 
that I should be rather reluctant to see 
any limitation of debate by unanimous 
consent, with so few Senators present. 
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I am glad that the Senator from Ken. 
tucky is not pressing his request, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen. 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex. 
ecutive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEZS 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: e 

John C, Lehr, of Michigan, to be United 
States attorney for the- eastern district of 
Michigan. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Gael E. Sullivan, of Illinois, to be Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Post. Office De- 
partment, effective October 1, 1945, vice 
Smith W. Purdum, retired. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
TO BE SECRETARY OF WAR—SERVICE 
OF HENRY L. STIMSON 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert Porter Patterson to be 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
the Senate votes on the confirmation of 
this nomination I wish to say a few words 
in regard to the propriety of the nomi- 
nation, and the propriety of the Senate’s 
contemplated action in confirming it. 

For many years I have known the re- 
tiring Secretary of War, about whom 
high praise has been uttered on the floor 
of the Senate—not too high; not more 
than he deserved. 

Last night I heard over the radio a 
program honoring the service of Henry 
L. Stimson. The program was partici- 
pated in by many outstanding Ameri- 
cans, including former President Hoover, 
under whom he served as Secretary of 
State. 

I remember that even before I came 
to Congress, in 1913, Mr. Stimson had 
been Secretary of War under President 
Taft. Following that service he retired 
to private life. Later he engaged in the 
military service, during World War I. 
Subsequently he became Secretary of 
State under President Hoover. 

It is always hazardous to calculate what 
might have happened in the world if 
something else had happened which did 
not happen. However, I have always had 
the feeling that if the attitude taken by 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State in 
1931, when Japan invaded Manchuria, 
had been supported by the other peace- 
loving nations of the world, we might 
have avoided the war out of which we 
have just come. No one knows that. No 
one can be sure of it; but that was the 
first step of aggression among the Axis 
Powers. 

Later Mr. Stimson was appointed by 
President Roosevelt Secretary of War. 
He presided over the War Department 
during the world’s greatest war. 

In all these capacities Mr. Stimson 
served by appointment, and not by elec- 
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tion. As I recall, he was hever a candi- 
date for public office except in 1910, when 
he was drafted by his party as its candi- 
date for the office of Governor of New 
York. 

Over a period of 40 years a man who 
was not an office seeker, a man who, it 
might be said, was drafted for public 
service, exemplified the theory that the 
office ought to seek the man, instead of 
the man seeking the office. That theory 
cannot always be carried out in practice, 
but it is a beautiful theory. He has 
served his country in such an outstanding 
way as to merit and receive, at the age of 
78 years, the unanimous approval and 
commendation of his countrymen. That 
is an achievement worthy of comment 
and recollection. 

Not only have I the greatest respect 
for the official record of Henry L. Stimson 
in three administrations and in three 
outstanding positions which sought him, 
but I have a profound respect for his 
character—his moral character and his 
intellectual character—his intellectual 
integrity, his honesty of purpose, and 
his determination to serve his country. 
He has served it. He is now beyond the 
pale of criticism, because he has retired 
at the age of 78. I suppose he has no 
further purpose to hold public office. In 
his later years he is entitled to that re- 
pose which his services have earned for 
him, and which we all wish for him. 

I did not desire to have him retire 
without saying these things. I recall 
that a year ago he asked me to assemble 
several Members of the Senate, includ- 
ing the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
WuitTE}], the minority leader, the chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, 
and the acting chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee [Mr. McKELtar], 
who now presides over the Senate. 
There was an appropriation pending 
which contained an indefinite item about 
which there might be inquiry. He called 
us together and explained to us, without 
naming it, what it was all about. He 
stated that we would have to take him 
and the War Department on faith, and 
that if anyone asked about that partic- 
ular appropriation, we were simply to 
say that it was vitally important, and 
that the exercise of the power which was 
involved in it might revolutionize not 
only war itself, but peace also. 

Of course, all of us kept that secret. 
That was the atomic bomb, which has 
become one of the great scientific 
achievements of the American Nation. 
We had faith in Henry L. Stimson, and 
in his belief. Of course, things which 
involve the expenditure of so much 
money mean the taking of chances. 
But we had faith in his integrity and 
good purpose. I rejoice now, as we all 
do, that we had such faith. 

Mr. President, there has been nomi- 
nated as Mr, Stimson’s successor the 
man who has been his Under Secretary, 
a man who retired from a position of 
lifetime security on the bench to become 
Under Secretary of War and a great 
cog in the wheel of responsibility in the 
conduct of the war. I know of no more 
appropriate appointment that could 
have been’ made by the President of the 
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United States as the successor to Henry 
L. Stimson than that of Robert P. Pat- 
terson as Secretary of War. It em- 
phasizes the fact that in this great 
struggle partisan politics has had no 
place and should have had no place. 

It is not too much to say, I think, that 
Mr. Patterson, in accepting this appoint- 
ment, may have surrendered another 
position, for which he undoubtedly was 
under consideration, in order to serve 
his country in the capacity of Secretary 
of War, as the successor of a great War 
minister who has just retired at the ripe 
age of 78 years. 

I congratulate Mr. Stimson and I wish 
for him long years of happiness in the 
contemplation of a life well spent in the 
service of his country, and I congratu- 
late the President of the United States 
on appointing as Secretary of War a man 
who has been Mr. Stimson’s right arm 
during these tragic days. I believe Sec- 
retary Patterson will measure up to the 
high standard which has not only been 
set by Mr. Stimson, as chief War min- 
ister, but which has been set by Judge 
Patterson himself in the performance of 
his duties as Under Secretary of War. 

Mr. President, I felt that I should say 
these things about these two great Amer- 
icans who have rendered such outstand- 
ing service to their country. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I cannot 
help expressing my gratification and 
gratitude that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has spoken as he has of the life 
and services of Mr. Stimson. He has 
been one of the greatest figures in our 
public life during the last half century. 
He has served in exalted places, and he 
has always served with distinction to 
himself and with honor to his country. 
I think he has left the public service 
perhaps for good, but, in any event, 
he has left it with the esteem and respect 
of the American people for his charac- 
ter and for the services he has so well 
rendered. 

His successor comes to us from the 
State of New York, where he practiced 
law with distinction and where he served 
on the court of that State with learning 
and capacity. During the time he has 
been in Washington, in the War Depart- 
ment, he has shown the same abilities 
which distinguished him in the State of 
New York. I, too, join with the Senator 
from Kentucky in expressions of good 
will for him, and I give to him assur- 
ances of my great respect and my well 
wishes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I can- 
not let the opportunity pass without say- 
ing a good word for the man whose nomi- 
nation we are now considering. I come 
from an agricultural section of the 
country, where the people were very short 
of farm machinery, of tractors, and of 
trucks. I wish to say for the Recorp that 
I never went to Mr. Patterson asking him 
to declare some of the Army property 
surplus, if he possibly could do so, that 
he did not doso. Hundreds and hundreds 
of trucks went to North Dakota at a time 
when the farmers were desperate because 
they had no way to move their grain. 
They went there because Mr. Patterson, 
I believe, thoroughly understood the 


farmers’ problem. 
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On behalf of the farmers of the 
Northwest for whom he did so much, I 
desire at this time to say that I believe 
by the appointment of Mr. Patterson the 
President of the United States has 
pleased the farmers of this country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination of Mr. 
Patterson to be Secretary of War is con- 
firmed. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION— 
NOMINATION PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. Stuart Symington, of Mis- 
souri, to be Surplus Property Administra- 
tor. ' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Wiith- 
out objection—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota has requested 
that the nomination be passed over until 
tomorrow because of a certain situation 
into which he wishes to make some in- 
quiry. I understand he hopes that by 
tomorrow there will be no difficulty in de- 
termining it, so I have no objection to 
having the nomination passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In view 
of the objection, the nomination will be 
passed over. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of B. Howard Caughran to be United 
States attorney for the Southern District 
of Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES, MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Chester M. Foresman, of North 
Dakota, to be United States marshal for 
the district of North Dakota. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James Joseph Gillespie to be 
United States marshal for the southern 
district of Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations in the 
Army be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Army are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be notified 
forthwith of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, September 26, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 25 (legislative day 
of September 10), 1945: 

War DEPARTMENT 

Robert Porter Patterson to be Secretary of 
War. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

B. Howard Caughran to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of Indiana, 

UNITED STaTES MARSHALS 

Chester M. Foresman to be United States 
marshal for the district of North Dakota. 

James Joseph Gillespie to be United States 
marshal for the southern district of Iowa. 

IN THE ARMY 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be major generals 

William Clayton Rose 

Clarence Lionel Adcock 

Albert Francis Hegenberger 

Wallace C. Philoon 

Ralph Maxwell Immell 

Carl Raymond Gray, Jr. 

Frank Edward Lowe to rank from Septem- 
ber 7, 1943. 

To be brigadier generals 

Edward Allen Noyes 

Winfred George Skelton 

William Donoghue Cleary 

James Keller Herbert 

Robert Kinder Taylor 

Sidney Lovett Chappell 

Robert Morris Hardaway 

James Dennett McIntyre 

Clyde McKay Beck 

Edward Sedley Bres 

Donald Bennett Adams 

George Abbott Brownell 

William Claire Menninger 

Luther Lyons Hill 

James Fenton McManmon 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O patient and loving Master of Gali- 
lee, lift our spirits into fellowship with 
Thy divine presence; in this quiet Cham- 
ber, though we say no creeds, yet our 
faith is quietly committed to Thy ten- 
der mercy. Teach us to deal with the 
faults of others as gently as we do our 
own. Draw us away from the present 
duties of self that we may feel more 
keenly for the poor and the unfortu- 
nate who are in heaviness through mani- 
fold weakness and temptations. 

In Thy day, O Christ, when Thou 
didst walk the earth, the world was 
dark and the lamp of hope was 
quenched; faith was abandoned and 
beaten down because love’s pure flame 
had paled and died on the cross. Yet 
out of the dreary depths of the mystic 
shadows came the divine hope of the 
world with its new song of brotherhood, 
of love for the lowly and the ignorant. O 
let it be heard in all wayside ministries, 
in cur family life, in the industrial life 
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of our country, that peace and good will 
may reign among us, giving rich privi- 
leges and opportunities to all men who 
love Thy law. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. : re 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


GIFTS TO HEADS OF FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I was sur- 
prised this morning to read that the 
President had given a $385,000 plane to 
General de Gaulle. I am surprised that 
such a thing as this would be done with- 
out particular legislation concerning the 
matter. That approach to the problem 
tends to create distrust in this country 
of the administration's international set- 
up. I’am in hopes that as we go along 
we will get back to constitutional proc- 
esses so that the Congress of the United 
States will be consulted before anything 
of that kind is done in the future. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an address 
by the Governor of Pennsylvania. I am 
advised, Mr. Speaker, that the Public 
Printer estimates the cost is $124.80. 
Notwithstanding the cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, and without objection, the exten- 
sion may be made. 

There was no objection. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? j 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Reep of New York addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the regular order of business 
and any other special orders, I may ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. FuLTON] may address the House for 
15 minutes on next Wednesday following 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning my attention was directed 
to an article appearing in a local news- 
paper describing how 45 veterans were 
dismissed from the Washington (D. C.) 
Navy Yard. 

In view of the seriousness of the 
charges which were made, I have ad- 
dressed a letter to Secretary Forrestal 
asking for full details regarding the dis- 
missal orders. 

This appears to be another example 
of the flagrant disregard of congressional 
intent as expressed in the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act. It was because of such inci- 
dents that I introduced a bill, H. R. 4069, 
making it mandatory on the Civil Service 
Commission to issue reduction-in-force 
regulations to the various departments 
and agencies which would provide that 
veterans would be the last to go when 
reductions in force were found to be nec- 
essary. There are so many loopholes in 
the present civil-service regulations that 
a department or agency can do almost 
anything it wants to do when reducing 
personnel. 

I intend to get to the bottom of this 
and to the many other violations of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act which have 
been brought to my attention within the 
past several weeks. 

This is only the beginning. Unless the 
Congress takes action now upon my bill, 
the disregard of veterans’ rights will re- 
sult in a horribly unfair condition. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. CAMP asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
New York Sun of August 13, 1945. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
on two subjects, in one to include an 
article and in the other a proclamation 
of the President. 


MILDRED H. TRIMBLE 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
357) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Hotse to Mil- 
dred H. Trimble, widow of James F. Trimble, 
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late an employee of the House, an amount 
equal to 6 months’ salary at the rate he 
was receiving at the time of his death, and 
an additional amount not to exceed $250 
toward defraying the funeral expenses of 
the said James F. Trimble. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 
DESTRUCTION OF CARTELS IN AXIS 
NATIONS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday there was released 
the text of an announcement by the 
President on the policy which will be 
pursued by our Government in Japan. 
This policy as stated includes not only 
the prohibition of production of all goods 
designed for military or armament pur- 
poses, but also a program for the disso- 
lution of the large industrial and bank- 
ing combinations which have exercised 
control over a great part of Japanese 
trade and industry. 

Mr. Speaker, such a policy is the very 
heart of a sound program if we are in 
earnest about preventing the resurgence 
of Japanese militarism or aggression. In 
line with this policy, I note with satisfac- 
tion General MacArthur’s refusal to ap- 
prove the appointment of one of the Mit- 
sui to an important post, but this is only 
the beginning of a long and difficult task, 
and I cannot refrain from asking what 
has happened to our policy in Germany. 
Recent press reports, including comments 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann, have been most 
disturbing—they have indicated that 
General Eisenhower’s forthright instruc- 
tions have been circumvented and disre- 
garded and we do not as yet have any 
assurance that even the heart of the 
Nazi war economy, namely, I. G. Farben, 
is being broken up or deprived of its pre- 
war economic power. One wonders why 
the Interdepartmental Policy Committee 
on Germany, which did considerable 
work on this cartel problem, has been so 
quietly dissolved. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that it is 
high time that specific publicity be given 
to what our economic program in Ger- 
many is to be, the same as has been done 
with regard to Japan. I am not for 
throttling production in these countries 
so long as it is production of consumer 
goods, and so long as needy nations which 
have been ravished by Germany or Japan 
share in the output. But unless these 
monopoly and cartel structures are de- 
stroyed, there will occur, just as sure as 
night follows day, a resurgence first of 
the economic power of the Axis Nations, 
and, second, a rebuilding on the frame- 
work of these cartels of their military 
power as well. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 


was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks. 
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Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial by Col. 
Charles L. Wood, editor of the Rolla Her- 
ald of Rolla, Mo. 

Mr. HOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
ORD and include an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Record. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an address. 

Mr. DIRKSEN asked and was given 
pemission to revise and extend his own 
remarks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks in the Appendix on two sub- 
jects and to include certain letters. 


GEORGE A. CARDEN AND ANDERSON 
T. HERD 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following resolution 
(H. Res. 248) and asks for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1270) to provide for an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States from the decision of the Court of 
Claims in a suit instituted by George A. 
Carden and Anderson T. Herd. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I- 


move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 150] 
Abernethy Chapman Gifford 
Andrews, Ala. Chiperfield Gillette 


Andrews, N. ¥. Colmer Granger 
Bailey Courtney Grant, Ala. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Crosser Hagen 
Barden Curley Hall, 

Barry Davis Edwin Arthur 
Beckworth Dawson ii, 

Bender D’Ewart Leonard W. 
Bolton Douglas, Calif. Hancock 
Bradley, Mich. Douglas, Ill. Hand 
Bradley, Pa Eaton Harless, Ariz. 
Brooks Elliott Harness, Ind. 
Brumbaugh Elsaesser Harris 
Buckley Elston Hart 
Bulwinkle Fellows Heffernan 
Bunker Fernandez Hendricks 
Butler Puller Herter 
Byrne, N. Y. Pulton Hinshaw 
Byrnes, Wis. Gamble Hope 
Campbell Gerlach Jarman 
Cannon, Fla, Gibson Jensen 


Kee Pfeifer Sheridan 
Keefe Philbin Simpson, Ml, 
Keogh Ploeser Slaughter 
Kilburn Plumley Smith, Wis. 
King Powell Somers, N. Y. 
Larcade Price, Dl. Sparkman 
Latham Priest Starkey 

Lea Quinn, N. ¥. Stevenson 
LeFevre Rabaut Stewart 
Luce Rains Sullivan 
Lynch Reece, Tenn Taylor 
McGlinchey Resa Thomas, Tex. 
McGregor Rivers Torrens 
McMillan, S.C. Robertson, Towe 
Marcantonio N. Dak. Wadsworth 
Merrow Rockwell Weiss 
Mundt Roe, N. ¥ White 
Murray, Tenn, Rogers, Fla Wilson 
O’Brien, Il. Rogers, Mass Winter 
O'Brien, Mich. Rogers, N. ¥Y Wolcott 
O'Hara Rooney Wolverton, N, J. 
O’Konski _ Ryter Wood 
O'Toole Sadowski Woodrum, Va. 
Patrick Sharp Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 295 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SALE OF SURPLUS WAR-BUILT VESSELS 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 358) which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3603) to provide for the 
sale of surplus war-built vessels, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 3 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, the bill shall be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment the 
committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION UNDER 
FEDERAL AID 


Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 359) which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. Con. Res. 81), providing that the 
war emergency has been relieved to an ex- 
tent which will justify proceeding with the 
highway-construction program under the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Roads, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 


reading the the bill for amendment the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the Dill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
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without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


GEORGE A. CARDEN AND ANDERSON 
T. HERD 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Cox] is recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the rule be- 
fore the House at this Moment proposes 
again to bring in for consideration a bill 
providing relief to two citizens of the 
country. It is commonly known as the 
Carden and Herd bill. It has been before 
the House on previous occasions and on 
each has met with disastrous results. I 
desire to take just a few minutes time 
to briefly explain the nature cf the claim. 

Soon after the outbreak of World War 
I many ships belonging to foreign own- 
ers were interned in different American 
ports. Among these were seven ships 
which belonged to an Austrian owner. 
Messrs. Carden and Herd were ship oper- 
ators and had been for a considerable 
time. They knew or they learned that 
these ships were for sale, and on April 1, 
1917, they made an offer to the repre- 
sentative of this foreign owner proposing 
to purchase these ships at a price stated. 
On April 5, I believe it was, 1917, the offer 
was accepted and payment in part made, 
I believe, by Mr. Herd. On April 7, 2 
days following, transfer of ownership of 
the ships acquired by Carden and Herd 
was made to a syndicate in New York 
composed of seven people, a syndicate 
which Messrs. Carden and Herd formed 
in order that they could handle the 
transaction and with the transfer to the 
syndicate Messrs. Carden and Herd ac- 
quired the right to operate these ships. 
They were not interested in the owner- 
ship, they were interested in operation; 
that was their business. The ships, how- 
ever, were disposed of at a price that 
would give Carden and Herd a profit of 
something like a half or three-quarters 
of a million dollars. Within a few days 
after the transaction was had a Mr. 
Denman, of the Shipping Board, ap- 
proached Messrs. Carden and Herd with 
the view of acquiring title to the ships in 
the name of the Government. Nego- 
tiations had been pending for several days 
when President Wilson learned of the 
existence and ownership of these ships 
and he commissioned Mr. Barney Ba- 
ruch to acquire title. Mr. Baruch con- 
tacted Carden and Herd, and after some 
negotiations and insistence on the part 
of the President that they be acquired at 
the cost to Carden-Herd, these parties 
agreed that if they could untangle their 
trade made with the syndicate they 
would make the transfer upon the condi- 
tion that they be permitted to operate 
the ships. 

Mr. Herd or Mr. Carden went to New 
York at the suggestion of Mr. Baruch 
and did bring about a cancellation of the 
trade that they had made with the syn- 
dicate and Carden and Herd then made 
a transfer to the Government. After 
the transfers were made Messrs. Carden 
and Herd began to call upon the Govern- 
ment to go through with the under- 
standing that in the contract made with 
them they would be permitted to operate 
the ships, but nothing was ever done 
about it. 
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This case went to the Court of Claims. 
Members who have been here for some 
time remember, I am sure, a former 
Member of this House, C. W. Ramseyer. 
Mr. Ramseyer as commissioner made an 
exhaustive examination of the entire 
record in this case and in his report he 
said: 

On the basis of the negotiations between 
Baruch and plaintiffs, the plaintiffs believed 
that they had a binding agreement with 
Baruch under which they were to have the 
operation of the seven ships for the respec- 
tive lives thereof at the going rate (which 
at the time was 5 percent of the gross freight 
receipts) and to receive $6,778,006.70, repre- 
senting the original cost of the ships to them 
and the allowance of $301,933.70 for expenses. 


Continuing, he said: 


Except for the understanding of plaintiffs 
that the agreement between them and 
Baruch included the operation of the ships 
in addition to the cash consideration, the 
plaintiffs would not have transferred the 
ships to the defendant. 


In other words, he makes a finding of 
fact to the effect that these people would 
not have made the transfer except that 
they had understood that the right to 
operate the ships was a part of the 
contract. 

Continuing, Mr. Ramseyer said: 


Upon leaving Baruch plaintiffs and their 
attorney went immediately to see Denman. 
They related the negotiations with Baruch, 
showed him the items of cash agreed on, 
with which Denman stated he was familiar, 
and they told him of their understanding 
with Baruch that they should have the opera- 
tion of the ships, to which Denman replied 
that they were to have the operation of the 
ships at the going rate. 

When the preparation of the papers for 
the transfer of the ships was under discussion 
in Denman’s office, Love asked about the 
preparation of papers for the operation of 
the ships and later suggested that a clause 
be put in the Memorandum of Closing cover- 
ing the matter of the operation of the ships. 
To both the inquiry and the suggestion, Den- 
man replied that that could not be done then 
as he was going to have prepared a general 
form of contract for the operation of ships. 
A few hours after the bills of sale had been 
delivered Love again asked Denman about the 
operation of the ships and was told that they 
had to be repaired first. 


When these people were undertaking 
to get an adjustment on their claim 
they were told by Mr. Denman to go to 
the President. They did approach the 
President, presenting to him a record 
covering the entire transaction up to that 
point. On February 9, 1921, President 
Wilson addressed a letter to Mr. Baker 
in which he said: 


My Dear Mr. Baker: Having read the en- 
closed, I am myself convinced that the claim 
is a just one and my own recollection tallies 
with that of the writer in respect of every- 
thing in which I played a part in the narra- 
tive. I leave the matter to your own judg- 
ment as to what is equitable and right in the 
circumstances, My own wish would be that 
the claim could be paid. 


Mr. Baker went out of office before 
he could act upon this matter, and his 
successor took up consideration, and 
finally did allow to Carden and Herd as 
out-of-pocket money $550,000. That 
represented no profit whatever to Carden 
and Herd, but it was simply to cover 
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expenditures that they had made up to 
that time. 

The receipt that was given clearly 
shows that the payment was for the pur- 
pose which I have stated, and expressly 
excluded compensation for any profits 
that Carden and Herd might have earned 
as the result of the carrying out of the 
operation of the ships as provided for 
in the contract. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have asked the gen. 
tleman to yield for the purpose of asking 
a question that bothers me in connection 
with this matter, and possibly the gen- 
tleman can give us some light on it. As 
the gentleman may recall, when this 
matter—or an identical proposition— 
was before the House some time ago, 
I spoke for the rule and voted for it. 
The rule was adopted. The matter was 
defeated in the course of the afternoon, 
and when it finally came on for a vote 
the measure was defeated by the House. 

Mr. COX. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think the gentle- 
man will agree that this procedure is a 
little extraordinary to start with. Nor- 
mally matters like this are handled on 
the Private Calendar, and if they are 
objected to they are put on the Omnibus 
Calendar and then acted upon. 

As I said, I spoke for the rule on the 
other occasion and voted for it. I think 
that bill as it came on for action had 
been amended to strike out the interest 
feature. But it was a jurisdictional bill. 
The thing I should like to have the gen- 
tleman’s idea about is this: Is it proper 
legislative practice to again act on the 
measure, it being identical with what 
was acted on before? 

Mr. COX. Answering the gentleman, 
I very frankly concede that this is a 
rather extraordinary thing that is pro- 
posed, but it is the only thing that can 
be done that will make possible render- 
ing justice to people who have an honest 
claim against their Government. The 
Rules Committee, of which the gentle- 
man is a member, reported the pending 
rule. The passage of the bill, which the 
pending rule is intended to make in or- 
der, would simply give to Carden and 
Herd the right to go to the Supreme 
Court on appeal from the Court of 
Claims. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 


‘is not present. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

{Roll No. 151] 


Abernethy Barden Bradley, Mich. 
Andrews, Ala. Barry Bradley, Pa. 
Andrews, N.Y. Beckworth Brooks 
Bailey Bell Brumbaugh 
Baldwin, Md. Bender Buckley 
Baldwin, N.Y. Bolton Bulwirkle 








1945 
Bunker Hartley Quinn, N. ¥. 
Burch Heffernan Rabaut 
Butler Her dricks Rains 
Byrne, N. ¥. Herter Reece, Tenn. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hinshaw Resa 
Campbell Hook Rivers, 
Cennon, Fila. Hope Robertson, 
Celler Jensen N. Dak. 
Chapman EKeefe Rockwell 
Chiperfield Keogh Rogers, Fila. 
Colmer Kilburn Rogers, Mass, 
Courtney King Rogers, N. Y¥. 
Crawford Larcade Rooney 
Crosser Lea Ryter 
Curley LeFevre Sabath 
Davis Lesinski Sadowski 
Dawson Luce Shafer 
Douglas, Hl. Lynch Sharp 
Eaton McGlinchey Sheridan 
Elliott McGregor Simpson, Ill. 
Elsaesser McMillan, S.C. Simpson, Pa. 
Elston Modden Slaughter 
Fernandes Marcantonio Smith, Wis. 
Fogarty Merrow Somers, N. Y. 
Fuller Miller, Calif, | Sparkman 
Fulton Mundt Starkey 
Gamble Murray, Tenn. Stevenson 
Gerlach Neely tewart 
Gibson O'Brien, Tl. Sullivan 
Gifford O’Brien, Mich. Taylor 
Gillette O’Hara Torrens 
Granger O’Konski Vursell 
Grant, Ala. O'Toole Wadsworth 
Hagen Patman Weiss 
Hall, Patrick White 
Leonard W. Pielfer Wilson 
Hancock Philbin Winter 
Hand Ploeser Wolcott 
Hariess, Ariz. Plumley Wolverton, N. J 
Harness, Ind. Powell Zimmerman 
Harris Price, Il 
Hart Priest 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 292 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings were dispensed with. 

GEORGE A. CARDEN AND ANDERSON 

T. HERD 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. MIcHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, if per- 
sistency is a virtue, the proponents of 
this bill are indeed virtuous. As was 
explained by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox], this claim had its genesis in 
the last World War—1917—and it has 
been an habitual caller at every session 
of Congress, I think, since that time. It 
has run the gantlet of the Private Cal- 
endar. It has always been defeated. It 
has had several days in Congress. The 
claim had its day in the Court of Claims, 
and, as was explained by the gentleman 
from Georgia, the Court of Claims denied 
the petition and thereby determined the 
claimant was not entitled to relief, either 
in law or equity. In short, the claim has 
been adjudicated by the court having 
jurisdiction. 

The gentleman from Georgia devoted 
considerable time to the report of our 
former colleague, Mr. Ramseyer, whom 
we all loved and respected, and who later 
was a commissioner on the Court of 
Claims, and who, as a commissioner, 
heard the evidence and obtained the 
facts. The complaint seems to be that 
the court did not agree with the conclu- 
sion of the commissioner. That is 
answered by saying that there was a 
difference of opinion between the master 
who heard the evidence and the court 
who decided the case. But I am not 
going into the details as to the facts: If 
this bill becomes a law, then Carden and 
Herd are given preferential treatment as 
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against those having claims coming in 
that category; in other words, they will 
be singled out and permitted an appeal 
which others, under like conditions, are 
not permitted, and to which they are 
not entitled. 

Let us consider what is involved. The 
original claim carried, as I recall, be- 
tween six and seven million dollars; I 
think it was possibly around $7,500,000. 
But listen to this: If this bill becomes a 
law and an appeal is permitted and the 
court reverses the Court of Claims, then 
interest will automatically attach from 
the date the claim accrued—in 1917—at, 
as I recall, 6 percent interest. There- 
fore, there is involved here between 
eighteen and twenty million dollars, and 
there would be no discretion on the part 
of the court as to interest, because if the 
court found for the claimant, then auto- 
matically the 6 percent interest must be 
allowed. 

Mr. CRAVENS and Mr. MAY rose. 

Mr. MICHENER. If Iamin error, cor- 
rect me. I will not yield for a question. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. MICHENER. IfIam in error, cor- 
rect me. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; because I do not 
know enough about the details. This is 
a private bill. This is not general legisla- 
tion. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hancock] is most familiar with this 
bill. He has followed it down through 
the Committee on Claims for years. Un- 
avoidably, however, he is away today. I 
cannot take the time, because others who 
know more about the claim and who will 
answer the gentleman’s question will be 
permitted to talk. I am not going to de- 
prive others of an opportunity to discuss 
this matter. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield just for a moment on 
the investment phase of the claim? 

Mr. MICHENER. Notif the gentleman 
wants to discuss the claim, because I can- 
not take the time. 

Mr. CRAVENS. I merely wanted to 
call attention to the fact that if these 
gentlemen had been paid this claim 25 
years ago when it came due, there would 
be no interest due on it. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is just what I 
said, that the interest attaches as of the 
date the claim accrued, if there ever was 
a claim, and up to now, from 1917 to 
1945, this Congress has never thought 
there was a claim or, at least, never al- 
lowed the claim. 

This is one of those old, hoary claims 
that has been kicking around here for all 
these years. For my part, I have opposed 
it; yes. I voted against the rule in com- 
mittee; yes. Maybe I am wrong. I am 
going to vote against this rule, andI am 
going to vote against the bill. I cannot 
be a party, allowing this claim the pur- 
pose of which is to take $20,000,000 out of 
the empty pockets of the taxpayer to pay 
a claim which was settled and receipted 
for many years ago. 

I do not want to take any more time, 
but some of our Members want time. 
Therefore, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED], who, 
I think, favors the claim. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield an 
additional 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, now that my very dear 
friend from Michigan has claimed that 
he has always opposed this claim but 
has known nothing about its merits, I 
think I will proceed to consider the 
merits of the bill. * 

The purpose of H. R. 1270 is to au- 
thorize by law an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from a deci- 
sion of the Court of Claims in a suit 
instituted by George A. Carden and An- 
derson T. Herd. 

The Judiciary Committee considered 
the claim of George A. Carden and An- 
derson T. Herd during the Seventy-first, 
Seventy-second, and Seventy-third Con- 
gresses and finally reported out a bill 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear and consider the claims 
of George A. Carden and Anderson T. 
Herd, legal or equitable, and to render 
judgment thereon. This private act be- 
came a law June 13, 1934. The claim- 
ants, George A. Carden and Anderson 
T. Herd pursuant to said act of June 13, 
1934, filed their petition in the Court of 
Claims. The hearings were held by 
Commissioner William Ramseyer, an 
able jurist and a former Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

I question whether this House has ever 
had as one of its Members a better legal 
mind than that of Hon. William Ram- 
seyer. There seems to be no dispute 
as to the accuracy of the facts found 
by Commissioner Ramseyer relating to 
the merits of the claim filed by said 
claimants. 

The Court of Claims apparently dis- 
regarded essential facts found by Com- 
missioner Ramseyer and on May 2, 1938, 
dismissed the petition. The facts in brief 
are these: 

On April 5, 1917, the claimants, 
Messrs. Carden and Herd entered into a 
contract for the purchase of seven Aus- 
trian ships from the Austrian owners for 
$6,476,073. On April 6, 1917, the claim- 
ants entered into a contract for the re- 
sale of the ships to a syndicate which 
had been formed for that purpose. The 
price of the ships to the syndicate was 
$7,371,141 cash, plus the right of Carden 
and Herd to operate the ships at the 
going rate of 5 percent of the gross 
freight receipts. 

Thereafter, on April 23, 1917, before 
the transfer of the ships to the syndicate, 
President Wilson directed Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, then a member of the Council 
of National Defense, to acquire the ships 
from the claimants for use in the prose- 
cution of the war against Germany. 
President Wilson asked Mr. Baruch to 
procure the ships from the claimants at 
cash to them. The claimants let the 
Government have the seven ships for 
$6,778,006.70, which was far less than the 
market price. A part of the considera- 
tion, however, was to be the right of 
claimants to operate the ships for the 
Government at the going rate of 5 per- 
cent of the gross freight receipts. The 


ships were transferred to the Govern- 
ment with the definite understanding 
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that claimants were to operate the ships 
as heretofore indicated. The Govern- 
ment failed to carry out its part of the 
contract. 

Now then, here is a moral obligation 
which the Government cannot disregard 
without gross injustice to the claimants 
and dishonor to itself. Let us examine 
this question of a moral obligation on 
the part of the Government. Is it a 
sufficient consideration to support a con- 
tract such as the one before us? Also 
is there a moral obligation to give 
aggrieved citizens their day in court? 

I quote now from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of United States v. Realty Com- 
pany (163 U. S. 438): 


Mr. Justice Peckham delivered the opinion 
of the Court: 

“Under the provisions of the Constitution, 
(art. I, sec. 8), Congress has power to lay 
and collect taxes, etc. ‘to pay the debts’ of 
the United States. Having power to raise 
money for that purpose, it, of course, follows 
that it has power when the money is raised 
to appropriate it to the same object. What 
are the debts of the United States within 
the meaning of this constitutional provision? 
It is conceded and indeed it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the debts are not limited to 
those which are evidenced by some written 
obligation or to those which are otherwise 
of a strictly legal character. The term ‘debts’ 
includes those debts or claims which rest 
upon a merely equitable or honorary obli- 
gation, and which would not be recoverable 
in a court of law if existing against an indi- 
vidual. The Nation, speaking broadly, owes 
a ‘debt’ to an individual when his claim 
grows out of general principles of right and 
justice; when, in order words, it is based 
upon considerations of a moral or merely 
honorary nature, such as are binding on con- 
science or the honor of an individual, al- 
though the debt could obtain no recognition 
in a court of law. The power of Congress 
extends at least as far as the recognition and 
payment of claims against the Government 
which are thus founded. To no other branch 
of the Government than Congress could any 
application be successfully made on the part 
of the owners of such claims or debts for the 
payment thereof. Their recognition depends 
solely upon Congress, and whether it will rec- 
ognize claims thus founded must be left to 
the discretion of that body. Payments to 
individuals, not of right or of a merely legal 
claim, but payments in the nature of a 
gratuity, yet having some feature of moral 
obligation to support them, have been made 
by the Government by virtue of acts of Con- 
gress, appropriating the public money, ever 
since its foundation. Some of the acts were 
based upon considerations of pure charity.” 


Now let us see what the principles of 
law have been as enunciated by such men 
as James Wilson who helped frame the 
Constitution of the United States and 
who taught these principles to his law 
class in Philadelphia in 1790. Here is 
what he said, and there were many 
claims arising out of the Revolutionary 
War to which he had reference: 

When questions — especially pecuniary 
questions—arise between a state and a citi- 
zen—more especially still, when those ques- 
tions are, as they generally must be, submit- 
ted to the decision of those, who are not only 
parties and judges, but legislators also; the 
sacred impartiality of the second character, it 
must be owned, is too frequently lost in the 
sordid interestedness of the first, and in the 
arrogant power of the third. This, I repeat 
it, is tyranny, though it may be more for- 
midable and more oppressive, is nether less 
odious nor less unjust—is either less dishon- 
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orable to the character on one party, nor less 
hostile to the rights of the other, because it 
is proudly prefaced by the epithet—legisla- 
tive. He, who refused the payment of an 
honest demand upon the public, because it 
is in his power to refuse it, would refuse the 
payment of his private debt, if he was equally 
protected in the refusal. He, who also robs as 
a legislator, because he dares, would rob as a 
highwayman—if he dared. 

And are the public gainers by this? Even if 
they were, it would be no consideration. The 
paltry gain would be but as dust in the bal- 
ance, when weighed against the loss of 
character—for as the world becomes more en- 
lightened, and as the principles of justice 
become better understood, states as well as 
individuals have a character to lose—the 
paltry gain, I say, would be but as dust in the 
balance, when weighed against the loss of 
character, and against the many other perni- 
cious effects which must flow from the exam- 
ple of public injustice. But the truth is, that 
the public must be losers, instead of being 
gainers, by a conduct of this kind. The 
mouth, which will not utter the sentiments 
of truth in favour of an honest demand, may 
be easily taught to repeat the lessons of 
falsehood in favour of an unjust one. To re- 
fuse fair claims, is to encourage fraudulent 
ones, upon the commonwealth. Little logic 
is required to show, that the same vicious 
principles and dispositions, which oppose the 
former, will exert their selfish, or their worse 
than selfish, influence to support the latter, 

I think I have proved, that if the sacrifice, 
which has been mentioned, is demanded and 
enforced by the public, when the competi- 
tion between public and private interest 
does not take place, it is tyranny, and not 
government; folly, and not wisdom. I-have 
added, that if this sacrifice is demanded and 
enforced further or longer than the com- 
petition indispensably requires, this too, is 
tyranny, and not government. This, like- 
wise, it is easy to prove. 

There may be times, when, to the interest, 
perhaps to the liberty of the State, every 
private interest and regard ought to be de- 
voted. At those times, such may be the 
situation and the peril of the common- 
wealth—for it is in perilous and distracted 
times, that, by the citizens, extraordinary 
exertions of duty ought to be made—at those 
times, a citizen obeys his duty’s and his 
country’s sacred call; he makes the necessary 
sacrifices, without expressly stipulating for a 


recompense: of demanding such a stipula-' 


tion, the impropriety and the indelicacy may 
be equally evident. Great sacrifices and great 
exertions are made with faithfulness and 
zeal; perhaps, with considerable success. 
The perils disappear; to distraction and dan- 
ger, peace, and serenity succeed; the com- 
monwealth becomes flourishing and opu- 
lent. Ought the sacrifice, which, in the hour 
of her distress and danger, was made at her 
call, to be continually enforced and de- 
manded by her, after the danger and distress 
are over? But this sacrifice is demanded 
and enforced continually, if this citizen has 
neither received, nor hadrit in his power to 
recover, that recompense, which is just. This 
case—if such a case has ever happencd—may 
go without any actual redress; but it can 
never go without well-grounded complaint. 


If that does not cover this case, then I 
am not familiar with the English lan- 
guage. He was laying down a rule of 
honor for this Nation to follow in these 
claims. The question of the time that 
has elapsed does not enter into the situa- 
tion at all. This honest citizen had 
these ships turned over to the Govern- 
ment at a loss, with a definite agreement 
that they were to operate the ships at 
a rate of 5 percent of gross freight re- 
ceipts which the Government broke, 
which deprived these men of their com- 
pensation. The time now has come 
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when this Congress, acting not only as 
legislators but as judges as to whether or 
not this should go to the courts, ought 
to resolve this in the name of honor and 
justice to the country itself. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. It seems to me the only 
question being whether Congress will 
permit the courts to hear and determine 
the rights of citizens, and since we set 
up the courts and the Constitution pro- 
vides for them, every citizen ought to 
have a chance to go to the courts. 

Mr. REED of New York. Exactly. 
And that was recognized by Mr. James 
Wilson, and it has been followed down 
though the years since that time. 

I am telling you if the time ever comes 
when this Government fails to stand up- 
right before the world as a great moral 
force, whether it is acting on a little 
claim or a big claim, it will be a sorry day 
for this Republic. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I know 
the gentleman was a Member of this 
House in 1919 when some folks up in New 
York, or at least their heirs, claimed the 
Revenue Department had collected $49,- 
000 from them illegally 50 years before. 
They took the case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the Supreme 
Court held that it had been collected il- 
legally, but when we considered a bill 
here for the heirs it was about 51 years 
that it had been kicked around in Con- 
gress. It was always a just claim, 

Now, as to this matter, I am a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
I know that our committee has by an 
overwhelming vote at various times re- 
ported this bill favorably. I wish to point 
out this one fact: There were a few per- 
sons in charge of the Government who 
had this matter under consideration. 
President Wilson, Bernard Baruch, Mr. 
Deming of the Shipping Board, and some 
others. Every man, including President 
Wilson, who had anything to do with this 
matter, said this claim was just. All this 
bill provides is that we vote on the rule. 
For what? To give a right to consider 
this bill, which only asks that these peo- 
ple have the right to take their case de- 
cided by the Court of Claims to the Su- 
preme Court after it had been decided on 
a technicality. It was said here Mr. 
Ramsayer, one of the ablest lawyers in 
this House, after reviewing the whole 
record and knowing all the facts and 
knowing the law—— 

Mr. REED of New York. And the bene- 
fit of having the witnesses before him. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And hav- 
ing the witnesses before him, said that 
this was a just claim; and the Court of 
Claims threw the case out on a tech- 
nicality. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It was said a moment 


ago if the Supreme Court made a favor- 
able finding for the plaintiffs in the case 
it might aggregate millions of dollars. Is 
that not all the more reason why a very 
humble citizen, who has been trying per- 
sistently for years to get justice, ought to 
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heve a chance to go to the highest Court 
of the land and let them pass on the law 
and the facts and dispose of it once and 

r all? 

i REED of New York. Certainly. 
There is only one course that is just and 
honorable in this case. 

Mr. DONDERO, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

: Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is there any appeal 
from the Court of Claims to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, with- 
out coming to Congress to ask for it? 

Mr. REED of New York. No; not at 
that time. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. There 
was not at that time when this case was 
acted on by the Court of Claims, and 
that is where the trouble is. Since this 
case occurred before the Court of Claims, 
the Congress by statute provided for an 
appeal from Court of Claims in cases 
like this. This bill merely gives Carden 
and Herd the right to appeal to Su- 
preme Court. The same rights other 
litigants now have under general law 
passed by Congress. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. What the gentle- 
man from Kentucky said is correct. 
This bill picks out a case back yonder 
and gives it special treatment; in other 
words, where you are defeated in the 
highest court of the land today to which 
you are entitled, you have had your day 
in court. If this bill passes, the Con- 
gress picks out these two gentlemen and 
gives them preferential treatment—a 
right of appeal—that others do not 
have. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not yield further. It does not 
matter so long as we keep within the 
rules of the House, and we <o do jus- 
tice to a claimant; that is the impor- 
tant course of action in this country; 
that this country do justice to the hum- 
blest person in the land. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr, CRAVENS., I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that if this case had been 
decided a few months later than it was 
actually decided by the Court of Claims 
then under general law without the ne- 
cessity of this bill these claimants would 
have had a right to go to the Supreme 
Court and have their case decided by 
that tribunal. 

Mr. REED of New York. It seems to 
me a case of this kind is an absolute 
tragedy, it is a reflection upon the Con- 
gress, upon the Government of the 
United States. Here we were at war 
when we were just as seriously threat- 
ened apparently as we were in this war. 
The whole country was stirred and they 
were sending our boys overseas and these 
boats were needed. These claimants let 
the President of the United States have 
these boats which were essential. Now 
the country is at peace and these men 
have waited all these years unable to pay 
their creditors because they could not get 
the money due them from their Govern- 
ment. Where is there any justice in 
the action of the Congress just because 
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they have the power and because they 
dare, sitting as both legislators and 


judges, deprive these claimants of what 


rightfully belongs to them? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
know whether the gentleman from 
Arkansas made his point clear or not, 
although he did state it clearly; that is 
this: The reason this legislation is now 
necessary is because this case was de- 
cided by the Court of Claims a little be- 
fore Congress corrected the procedure. 
Under the then procedure the right of 
appeal did not lie from the Court of 
Claims to the Supreme Court, but since 
this case was decided such right of ap- 
peal was granted. Do I make myself 
clear? 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man does, and I wish to thank him for 
his statement. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. 

Mr. DONDERO. 


I yield. 
If this right of ap- 


-peal be granted by this legislation 


would we be opening the door to other 
claimants to appeal? 

Mr. REED of New York. That does 
not enter into the consideration at all. 
In my judgment we have before us a 
case in which there has been an injustice 
and the claimants are seeking their day 
in court from Congress. If there are 
other similar cases they are entitled to 
similar treatment. Why not? 

Mr. DONDERO. Are we setting a 
precedent? 

Mr. REED of New York. I hope we 
are setting a precedent to do justice to 
people who have honest claims against 
the Government. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why should the Gov- 
ernment seek to evade an honest claim 
any more than a private individual? 

Mr. REED of New York. They should 
not; I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HOBBS. Answering a little more 
fully the question of the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan, I believe the 
gentleman ought to point out that the 
change in the right of appeal was made 
by law. It will not set a precedent. It is 
only as to those cases that originated 
like the Carden and Herd case before 
that correction, that it would apply. 

Mr. REED of New York. Here is an- 
other point that has not been brought 
out: If we let this case go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States eventually 
and they decide it, if they decide for the 
claimant we know that we have per- 
formed a just act; if the Court decides 
against the claimants the country suf- 
fers no loss. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has made 
a very careful examination of the record 
in this case. I wonder if it is not the 


Speaker, will 


judgment of the gentleman that all of 


- a writ of certiorari and an appeal. 
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the morals are on the side of the claim- 
ants? 

Mr. REED of New York. Absolutely. 
I have tried to point that out, and in do- 
ing so have quoted the Supreme Court of 
the United States on that question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Do I un- 
derstand from the discussion about this 
bill that they do not have a right of ap- 
peal under a writ of certiorari at the 
present time? 

Mr. REED of New York. Apparently 
not. This is the usual course of pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. MICHENER. I can answer that. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, the distin- 
guished gentleman knows that there is a 
profound and radical difference between 
The 
only way that these gentlemen can get a 
decision from the Supreme Court on the 
merits is by an appeal. 

Mr. REED of New York. All a writ of 
certiorari means is bringing the record 
before the court. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But it 
does constitute some right of appeal, and 
that is a right given to other claimants 
as well. 

Mr. REED of New York. That does not 
touch the foundations of this claim at all. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cocwran], who has followed 
this claim through from its beginning 
and knows as much about it as anyone in 
the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read about as much of the record in 
this cast. as any Member of the House. 
This includes both the hearings in both 
the House and in the Senate. My 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Cox] made a 
fair statement. There are one or two 
sentences, however, with which I take 
issue. I will refer to them. 

This case grows out of the purchase 
of seven ships by the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1917. When the Austrian 
owners knew we were going into the war, 
after leaving their ships for 3 years in 
our harbors, they arranged through a 
broker to sell the ships. Messrs. Carden 
and Herd were the men that the brokers 
interested. Messrs. Carden and Herd 
could not put over the deal. They needed 
financial assistance. They went to a 
young man by the name of Mr. Percy 
Hine, Jr., of New Jersey and New York, 
a capitalist. This young capitalist 
formed a syndicate which made it pos- 
sible to buy the ships. The deal was 
closed 1 day before we entered the war. 
One member of that syndicate, not Mr. 
Carden nor Mr. Herd, put up the 10 per- 
cent that was necessary, over $100,000, 
and with the other gentlemen signed 
the note which was turned over to a bank 
and that bank credited either Mr. Car- 
den or Mr. Herd with the money with 
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which they bought the ships. The Sen- 
ate hearings showed any one of five mem- 
bers of the syndicate could have handled 
the deal by themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, the record shows that 
Messrs. Carden and Herd did not put 
up any money themselves despite what 
anyone might tell you. 

We had Coast Guardsmen aboard 
those ships for months and months to see 
that they were not destroyed as the Ger- 
mans had sabotaged the ships they had 
in our harbor. 

The Government paid them just ex- 
actly what the ships cost, and remember 
this, the Government also paid them the 
out-of-pocket money to which the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Cox] referred. 
That was added to the price. That out- 
of-pocket money went solely to Carden 
and Herd. 

Aside from that there was a string 
attached to the sale by the Austrian 
owners. That string provided that the 
ships could only be operated in South 
American waters. In order to remove 
that string your Government also gave 
Carden and Herd over a million dollars 
to clear that. I do not know whether it 
is correct or not but a responsible mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SPRmNGER], 
says there is a record showing Mr. Car- 
den and Mr. Herd received part of that 
money, the balance being paid to the 
Austrian owners. 

We turned some of those ships over 
to our allies after we reconditioned the 
ships. You know and I know when ships 
remain in salt water for 3 years and 
never move that it costs money to re- 
condition them. We paid for the recon- 
ditioning of those ships, and it was after 
that we turned some of them over to our 
allies. Some of the ships were destroyed 
by German submarines. 

The only claim that Carden and Herd 
have is that they maintain they were 
to operate the ships. Conceive, if you 
will, of this country buying ships to be 
used during the period of the war to 
carry troops and supplies to be operated 
by private individuals. If anybody can 
show me any kind of a piece of paper 
signed by a Government official author- 
ized to sign with Carden and Herd or the 
syndicate in the form of an agreement 
that Carden and Herd or the syndicate 
should operate the ships, I will with- 
draw my opposition and I will vote for 
the bill. 

After the war we passed what was 
calied the Dent Act. I was here at the 
time, not as a Member of Congress, but 
as a secretary. Mr. Dent was chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of this House, and the bill carried 
his name. Now, I would like to have you 
gentlemen who were talking about the 
right of appeal listen to this: In that 
bill Congress set up a board in the War 
Department to consider claims against 
the Government. You know and I know 
that an individual cannot sue the Gov- 
ernment without its permission. But 
the Congress granted that permission 
in that-act. It provided that the board 
should hear the claims. If the board 
cenied the cleim or the claimants were 
dissatisfied with the award it provided 
for an appeal to the Secretary of War. 
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That is how this case got before Secre- 
taries of War Baker and Weeks. Sec- 
retary of War Weeks, a Republican, for- 
mer United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, awarded Carden and Herd 
$550,000, but it was not for out-of-pocket 
money as the gentleman from Georgia 
Stated. They had already received the 
out-of-pocket when the Government 
bought the ships from Carden and Herd 
and the syndicate as I previously stated. 
They signed a release when they received 
the money. : 

Now, I will yield to anybody who will 
deny that statement. Do you deny that 
statement? 

Mr. CRAVENS. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will show it to you 
before general debate is concluded if this 
rule passes. 

Mr. COX. Of course, the gentleman 
denies it because the gentleman is not 
familiar with the record. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am_ perfectly 
familiar with the record. The Congress 
of the United States, in passing the 
Dent Act, provided that if claimants 
were not satisfied with the Secretary of 
War’s decision, they could appeal to the 
Court of Claims. Messrs. Carden and 
Herd took advantage of that act. A 
former Member of this House, Mr. Ram- 
seyer, a gentleman I knew and served 
with and whom I highly respected was 
the Commissioner of the Court of Claims 
that examined the record. Another 
former Member of this House, who was 
at one time chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, Mr. Green of the 
same State, Iowa, wrote the opinion for 
the Court of Claims, and every member 
of the Court of Claims concurred in his 
decision denying the claim. . No one can 
deny that statement. 

This report contains a great deal 
favorable to the claimants, but it does 
not contain information that this House 
is entitled to, and that is a letter from 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States written to the Senate Committee 
on Claims. I do not have time to read 
it all, but I will read the concluding 
paragraph: 

From the facts before me it is concluded 
that the United States has already paid and 
furnished to Carden and Herd all to which 
they are entitled legally, equitably or other- 
wise, growing out‘'of the sale by them of 
the seven Austrian ships to the United 
States. Accordingly I am unable to recom- 
mend favorable action on the claim which 
was the subject of this bill. 


There is another letter missing from 
this report that Members of this House 
are entitled to, and that is the letter from 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. We are entitled to those letters 
being placed in the report. What did 
the Attorney General of the United 
States say? I only have time to read a 
part of it: 


On the other hand, after a full trial on 
the merits, the Court of Claims has held 
that there was no legal obligation on the 
part of the Government to pay to the 
claimants any compensation in addition to 
the amount which they had already received, 
to wit, $8,391,028.70. By the award of the 
Secretary of War, they realized a profit of 
$550,000 on this transaction. They now 
seek a further profit, for which they did not 
stipulate in their original contract. 
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Now, what is meant by the Attorney 
General when he says they seek a fur- 
ther profit which they did not stipulate 
in their original contract? That means 
that when they sold the ships to the 
Government they did not stipulate in 
their original contract that they were to 
operate the ships and to be paid for the 
operation of the ships. That is the only 
conclusion I can reach and which is q 
definite statement from the Attorney 
General that they had no agreement or 
contract with the Government to operate 
the ships upon which they base their 
claim for additional money from the 
Goverment. 

Let us look at this in this way. Here 
are two men who promoted this deal. 
They received, we know, a clear profit . 
of $550,000 and put it in their pockets, 
They did not give a dime to the syndicate. 
Nobody can deny that statement. They 
received the expense money or out-of- 
pocket money which I assume was for 
negotiations when the Government 
bought the ships, and they did not give 
a dime of that out-of-pocket money to 
the syndicate. They pocketed that also 
or paid their expenses. It seems to me 
they were well paid for ships they only 
had in their possession a month. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Missouri the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan. No member of this 
syndicate has ever derived a dollar in 
profit out of this transaction. They 
notified Mr. Carden and Mr. Herd to go 
ahead and turn the ships over to the 
Government and stated that they did not 
want eny profit. The record of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Claims shows that. 

If you are going to do anything in con- 
nection with this matter, is it not abso- 
lutely fair that you extend the right of 
appeal not only to Mr. Carden and Mr. 
Herd but to the members of the syndicate 
who put up the money? 

When this bill was pending before, 
there was also pending before this House 
a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Water], who is still 
a membc: of the Judiciary Committee, 
who wanted the syndicate to have the 
right to take the case to the Supreme 
Court, as well as Mr. Carden and Mr. 
Herd. It seems at one time the syndicate 
was not irterested, but that was a long 
time ago. Some of the members of the 
syndicate have passed away. They have 
estates end they have attorneys. As to 
the estates, it was stated in the Senate 
hearings by two attorneys—this might 
not be the exact language, but it means 
the same—“We would like to see the bill 
passed, and if the Supreme Court does 
render a favorable decision and the Con- 
gress appropriates the money we will im- 
pound that money in the Treasury of the 
United States and sue for the part that is 
due our clients.” 

Mr. Carden and Mr. Herd had seven 
partners, and here we pick out two of the 
nine people engaged in that transaction 
and give them the right to go to the Su- 
preme Court, give them the right to re- 
cover if the Court does render a favor- 
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able decision, while the other seven are 
out of the picture. 

The only difference between this bill 
and the bill that was previously defeated 
in the House is that at that time there 
was about $16,000,000 involved, the prin- 
cipal plus the interest. Of course, the 
interest has increased and now the 
amount is over $20,000,000. 

If this bill is considered under the 5- 
minute rule, I am going to offer an 
amendment the same as I offered on the 
other bill, providing that the judgment 
of the Court shall not include any inter- 
est. That amendment was accepted by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Weaver] when this bill was under con- 
sideration before. 

Again I say that if this Congress in- 
tends to grant the right to anyone to 
appeal to the Supreme Court in this case, 
it should include not only these two gen- 
tlemen but the other seven members of 
the syndicate, including, if they have 
passed away, their heirs. That is only 
fair. 

These people have had their day in 
court and they have gone to the court 
which the Congress provided was their 
last appeal, the Court of Claims. 

There is another question involved in 
this argument according to my opinion 
and that is that there were thousands 
upon thousands of individuals, partner- 
ships, and corporations that took ad- 
vantage of the Dent Act. Hundreds of 
them were not satisfied with the decision 
of the Board and the Secretary of War 
and went to the Court of Claims. There- 
fore if you intend to pass any legislation 
it should cover all cases that were con- 
sidered under the Dent Act and not this 
individual claim, and let all have the 
right of appeal. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has again expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. 
DIRKSEN }, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri makes perhaps the 
most persuasive case in behalf of this 
bill that I have heard. He recites for 
us and picturés a fabric of conflicting cir- 
cumstances that should be passed upon 
by the high Court of the land if justice 
is to be done. 

Secondly, within 1 minute I can make 
perhaps this other point. He says if 
anybody can show him a piece of paper 
to indicate that there was an under- 
standing or an agreement that they were 
to operate these vessels, he will eat it. 
We were within the shadow of the war. 
Responsible Army and Navy officials in 
that day, even as they do now, had the 
habit of committing the citizenry of the 
country to spend their own money to 
bring minerals out of the ground, and to 
set up plants and establishments for the 
purpose of prosecuting the war effort. 
So many commitments were made orally 
and on a basis of faith. Are you going 
to let that circumstance stand in the 
way now of doing justice for a humble 
citizen who for a generation has been 
trying to get justice out of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
the balance of the time. 


Mr. Speaker, I dislike to take issue 
with my good friend the gentleman from 
Missouri, but his statement evidences a 
complete lack of familiarity with the 
record in this case. He makes an affirm- 
ative declaration that neither Carden nor 
Herd put up a dime whereas the record 
shows that Mr. Herd put up 10 percent 
of the purchase price represented by his 
own personal check. He further leaves 
you under the impression that the Gov- 
ernment paid to Carden and Herd some- 
thing above a million dollars in order to 
have released the limitation upon opera- 
tions under their original contract of 
purchase. He leaves you in doubt as to 
what became of a sum of money above a 
million dollars. The record shows that 
every penny of it went to the Austrian 
owners. 

Mr,SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The record shows 
that $188,000 was turned back to Carden 
& Herd out of the $1,056,000. 

Mr. COX. The record shows that the 
money paid for the release went to the 
Austrian owners and Carden & Herd 
did not profit by 1 dime. They are still 
out of pocket a very large amount for 
which they should have been reimbursed. 

Now the gentleman from Missouri un- 
dertakes to support the proposition that 
if there be a claim against the Govern- 
ment, it is in the name of the syndicate. 
Carden & Herd formed the syndicate. 
Carden & Herd made the purchase of 
the ships from the Austrian owners. The 
syndicate was formed in order to make 
it possible for them to handle this trans- 
action. The sydicate was eliminated and 
was put out of the picture in order that 
the Government might carry on its ne- 
gotiations with Messrs. Carden and Herd. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Was the 
syndicate closed up at the special request 
of President Wilson? 

Mr. COX. Messrs. Carden and Herd 
returned to the members of the syndicate 
every penny they put up plus 6 percent 
interest, and it would be a gross miscar- 
riage of justice not to permit them to 
take their case to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I should like to stress the 
point that there seems to be enough con- 
troversy and conflict as to the facts as 
evidenced here by this debate as to war- 
rant taking the matter to any court. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 72, noes 75. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present, and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 
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The SPEAKER... Evidently a quorum is 


not present. 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The. question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 142, nays 147, not voting 142, 


as follows: 


Allen, Il. 


Allen, La. 


Bryson 
Buck 
Bureh 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clark 
Clason 
Combs 
Corbett 
Cox 
Cravens 
D’Alesandro 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
D’Ewart 
Dickstein 
Dirksen 
Dondero 
Doughton, N.C. 
Doyie 
Drewry 
Earthman 
Eberharter 
Engle, Calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Fellows 
Fisher 
Flannagan 


Adams 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Angell 
Arnold 
Auehincloss 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Mass. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bradley, Mich. 
Buffett 
Burgin 
Canfield 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carlson 
Case, 5. Dak. 
Ceiler 
Clements 
Clevenger 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cooper 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
De Lacy 
Dingeil 
Dolliver 
Douglas, Calif. 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Engel, Mich. 
Feighan 


[Roll No. 252] 
YEAS—142 


Flood 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gillespie 
Goodwin 


Gordon 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Granahan 
Green 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Hale 
Hall, 
Edwin Arthur 
Halleck 
Hays 
Healy 
Hobbs 
Holmes, Mass. 
Howell 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Judd 
Kearney 
Kefauver 
Kelley. Pa. 
Kelly, tl. 
Kerr 
Kilday 
Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lemke 
Lewis 
Link 
McCormack 
McKenzie 
McMillen, Tl. 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Me nsfield, 
Mont. 
Mansfield, Tex. 


NAYS—147 


Folger 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gavin 
Gillie 
Gore 
Graham 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hare 
Havenner 
Henry 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hoch 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hook 
Horan 
Huber 
Hull 
Izac 
Jackson 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Il, 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Kean 
Kee 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
LaFollette 


Phillips 
Pittenger 
Price, Fla. 
Rabin 
Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rayfiel 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 
Robsion, Ky. 
Roe, Md. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Va. 
Stigler 
Sumners, Tex. 
Talbot 
Tolan 

Towe 
Traynor 
Vinson 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weichel 
West 
Whitten 
Wickersham 


Landis 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Ludlow 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McDonough 
Madden 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Morgan 
Mott 
Murdock 
Murray, Wis. 
Neely 
Outland 
Pace 


Pickett 

Poage 

Rankin 

Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rich 

Rizley 
Robertson Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Sabath 

Sasscer 

Savage 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Smith, Ohio 
Spence 
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‘Springer Thom Welch 
Starkey Thomas,N.J. Whittington 
Stefan Thomas, Tex. Wigglesworth 
Stockman Thomason Winstead 
Sumner, Il. Tibbott Wolfenden, Pa. 
Sundstrom Trimble Wood 
Taber Voorhis, Calif. Woodruff, Mich. 
Talle Vorys, Ohio Worley 
Tarver Vursell 

NOT VOTING—142 

Abernethy Gearhart O’Toole 
Andresen, Geelan Patrick 

August H. Gerlach Patterson 
Andrews, Ala. Gibson Peterson, Ga. 
Andrews, N.Y. Gifford Pfeifer 
Bailey Gillette Philbin 
Baldwin, Md. Granger Ploeser 
Baldwin, N.Y. Grant, Ala. Plumley 
Barden Hagen Powell 
Barry Hall, Price, Ill, 
Beall Leonard W. Priest 
Beckworth Hancock Quinn, N. Y. 
Bell Hand Rabaut 
Bender Harless, Ariz. Rains 
Bolton Harness,Ind. Resa 
Boren Harris Robertson, 
Bradley, Pa. Hart N. Dak. 
Brooks Hartley Rockwell 
Brumbaugh Hébert Roe, N. Y. 
Buckley Hedrick Rogers, Fla. 
Bulwinkle Heffernan Rogers, Mass. 
Bunker Hendricks Rogers, N. Y. 
Butler Herter Ryter 
Byrnes, Wis. Hinshaw Sadowski 
Campbell Hope Sharp 
Cannon, Fla. Jensen Sheridan 
Chapman Keefe Simpson, l, 
Chiperfield Keogh Simpson, Pa. 
Colmer Kilburn Slaughter 
Cooley King Smith, Wis. 
Courtney Larcade Snyder 
Crosser Lea Somers, N. Y. 
Curley LeFevre Sparkman 
Daughton Va. Lesinski Stevenson 
Davis Luce Stewart 
Dawson Lyle Sullivan 
Domengeaux Lynch Taylor 
Douglas, Ill. McGehee Torrens 
Eaton McGlinchey Weiss 
Elliott McGregor White 
Elsaesser McMillan, S.C. Wilson 
Elston Marcantonio Winter 
Fenton Merrow Wolcott 
Fernandez Mundt Wolverton, N. J. 
Fogarty Murray, Tenn. Woodhouse 
Fuller O’Brien, Ill. Woodrum, Va, 
Fulton O'Brien, Mich. Zimmerman 
Gamble O’Hara 
Gardner O’Konski 


So the resolution was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Grant of Alabama for, with Mr. Beall 
against. 

Mr. Sparkman for, 
against. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama for, with Mr. Gam- 
ble against. 

Mr. Patrick for, 
against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr. Sheridan for, with Mr. Fenton against. 

Mr. Resa for, with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin 
against. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois for, with Mr. Keefe 
against. 

Mr. Fulton for, with Mr. McGregor against, 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. O’Brien of Michigan with Mr. Simpson 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Ploeser, 

Mr. Curley with Mr. LeFevre. 

Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Jensen, 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Fuller. 

Mr. Harris with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. August H. Andresen. 

Mr. Priest with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. King with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Gillette. 


with Mr. Hancock 


with Mr. Brumbaugh 


Mr. Colmer with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Davis with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Courtney with Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. McMillan of South Carolina with Mr. 
Hagen. 

Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr. Wolcott. 


Mr. HOEVEN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday may be 
dispensed with this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TO EXEMPT ANNUITY PAYMENTS FROM 
TAXATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 350 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2948) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 29, 
1930, as amended, so as to exempt annuity 
payments under such act from taxation. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Civil Service, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 


amendment the Committee shall rise and - 


report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this res- 
olution makes in order the bill H. R. 
2948 reported by the Committee on the 
Civil Service. I understand there is op- 
position to the rule providing for consid- 
eration of the bill. Later on, of course, 
I shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown], a minority 
member of the Committee on Rules. 

I shall not take time now except to say 
the resolution provides for 1 hour gen- 
eral debate on the bill. It is an open rule, 
and after the reading of the bill it will 
be taken up for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. The chairman of the 
Committee on the Civil Service will ex- 
plain the reasons for the need of the 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 

The bill aims to exempt from taxation 
those retired Government employees 
whose annuity is below $1,440. It is in 
the interest of the underpaid employees 
and those receiving small annuities. I 
believe it is legislation deserving of the 
approval of the House. I understand the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and some others are opposed to 
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this aid for the little fellow. I am sure 
after you have listened to the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Ramspgck], chair. 
man of the Committee on the Civil 
Service, you will come to the same con- 
clusion as did the Committee on Rules 
when they reported the rule making the 
bill in order that favorable action should 
be taken on the proposed legislation. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. Later I 
will yield to those gentlemen who asked 
me for time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 350 makes in order the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2948, re- 
ported by the Committee on the Civil 
Service. The rule provides for 1 hour 
of debate. 

The bill made in order by this rule 
exempts from taxation under the in- 
ternal-revenue laws all annuities paid to 
civil-service employees up to a total of 
$1,440 a year. At the present time under 
the Railroad Retirement Act all an- 
nuities paid railroad workers are exempt 
as a result of previous legislative action 
taken by this Congress. Under the in- 
ternal-revenue laws that portion of any 
annuity which the recipient has pre- 
viously paid in is not taxable. So in for- 
giving taxes against those who draw an- 
nuities up to $1,440 a year under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act we are 
actually only exempting from taxation 
that portion of their annuity which would 
otherwise be taxable. 

Inasmuch as the average annuity paid 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act is 
somewhat less than $1,000 per year, and 
inasmuch as approximately half of such 
amount has been paid in by the recipient, 
it can readily be seen the amount ac- 
tually exempted from taxation by this 
bill will not be great. 

When this matter came before the 
Rules Committee there was some ques- 
tion in my mind, and in the mind of 
other members of the committee, as to 
whether this measure should have come 
from the Civil Service Committee or from 
the Committee on Ways and Means, in- 
asmuch as the latter committee does have 
jurisdiction over tax matters. The ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, however, is not one 
upon which we are presently called to 
pass here today; instead we are called 
upon to decide by our vote on this rule 
whether.or not we wish to consider this 
legislation which has been submitted by 
the Civil Service Committee. Personally, 
I feel all Government annuities and pen- 
sions should be tax-exempt up to a rea- 
sonable amount. If there are any indi- 
viduals who need such relief and such 
exemption it is those individuals who are 
living on the small annuities partially 
paid by the Government and partially 
from funds they have had deducted from 
their salaries throughout their years of 
service. So I am going to support this 
resolution and hope the rule will be 
adopted so the bill may be considered 
on its merits. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. -I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. To what 
group of annuitants does this apply? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. To those cov- 
ered by the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. All of 
them? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It does 
not reach out to those in private in- 
dustry? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No; it covers 
only those coming under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is 
the basis for exempting annuities paid 
to Federal employees but not annuities 
paid in private industry? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. it is thought 
that perhaps it would be better to ex- 
empt from taxation the small annuities 
paid by the Government than to in- 
crease the annuities, which are, of course, 
also paid by the Government, in part, 
at least. Inasmuch as these annuities 
come out of the Government’s pocket 
anyhow, it does not make any great dif- 
ference whether you tax them cr do not 
tax them, as far as the Government is 
concerned. It is a question of how much 
you pay and how much you get back. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That does 
not include the railroad workers? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No. The an- 
nuities paid railroad workers are al- 
ready exempt under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, as passed by the Congress. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It does 
not include miners or factory workers? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No. No one is 
included except those employed by the 
Government. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
about those under social security? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Social-security 
payments are now exempt under the law. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. All of 
them? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What 
group, if any, is not exempt from these 
retirement-benefit taxes? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. All groups re- 
ceiving annuities, such as from life in- 
surance and State and municipal annui- 
ties, are still covered by the revenue law. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. They 
have to pay their tax? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Under the gen- 
eral revenue law any annuity is not tax- 
able up to the amount paid in by the 
recipient. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Under the present law 
are they allowed to deduct the money 
paid in in civil-service retirement bene- 
fits, to be paid out in annuities when 
they reach a certain age at which they 


How 


can receive them, to the extent they have ~ 


paid in the money? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That portion 
which they have paid in is not taxable. 
Under the revenue law they are entitled 
to have any annuity exempt up to and 
until they receive the total amount they 
have actually paid in 

Mr. KUNKEL. That applies to the 
civil service? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That applies to 
all persons who pay for annuities, re- 
gardless of the type, because they 
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already paid the tax on such amounts 
as earned income. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I find myself de- 
siring to go along with the gentleman's 
position on this bill, but I find another 
situation too. I have a man living in 
my district who operates a farm and 
has a private life insurance company 
contract. He receives an annuity along 
with his farming operations or without 
farming operations. He must pay an in- 
come tax on that portion of his monthly 
or annual receipts which covers interest 
earned on the previous deposits under 
the contract. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. -'That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We have many 
Government employees who have re- 
tired and who have businesses on the 
side. It is very difficult for me to agree 
to go along with a proposition of this 
kind where my other friend has to pay a 
tax on that portion of his income. How 
can we justify a position of that kind? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The portion of 
the annuity of the civil-service worker 
that is being taxed, is being paid by the 
Government as a part of his remunera- 
tion and, in my opinion, should not be 
taxed. : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let me see if I un- 
derstand the gentleman. Under the 
Civil Service Act he makes deposits from 
time to time over a period of 10, 15, or 
20 years, then retires, and after retiring 
the cost of living advances; is there 
something in the machinery whereby he 
gets an increase from the Government? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No; and this 
bill is designed to prevent any such de- 
mands or, at least, to slow such demands, 
for increases in annuities. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If we are going to 
increase those annuities to Government 
employees because the cost of living ad- 
vances, and if due to pressure in the 
future we propose to do that, then a fel- 
low who has a contract with a private 
insurance company may come in and 
say to his Federal Government: “You 
under Government management made 
my cost of living advance, therefore you 
have to give me a special handout.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think the 
gentleman is correct in that these an- 
nuities are fixed by law and at the time 
the payments are made by the indi- 
viduals covered. It is to prevent that 
very thing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. One other ques- 
tion, please. Under social security all 
that the recipient receives is exempt 
from taxation; is that correct? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And under the 
Railroad Retirement Act all of the benefit 
received is exempt from taxation? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The real effect of the 
passage of this bill is to provide for this 
group of Federal employees that they 
shall have an exemption for income-tax 
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purposes of $1,940 and the rest of the 
people of the country have an exemption 
of $500. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am not so cer- 
tain that is a correct statement. It is 
to exempt their income from annuities 
up to $1,440, half of which they have 
paid in, and give them exactly the same 
privilege that you and the rest of the 
Members of Congress gave to the rail- 
road workers. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct, 
and I think the gentleman from Tennes- 
see is incorrect when he says that $500 
would be added to the exemption con- 
tained in this act. 

Mr. COOPER. It certainly will, and 
every expert consulted on it says that. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. If that is true, 
then it is done under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, and the Social Security 
Act came out of your committee. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
No; it did not come out of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The question raised by 
the gentleman from Michigan concern- 
ing the farmer has raised in my mind 
the question of annuities earned by 
school teachers in the various States 
where they also pay in some amount 
toward their annuities and the State ad- 
vances the balance. Now they are not 
exempt. They have to pay on the full 
amount of their annuity. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is cor- 
rect, but the gentleman must remember 
State legislatures fix the annuities and 
pass the laws setting up the annuities 
for school teachers, while Congress 
passes upon legislation for civil-service 
workers. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means [Mr. Doucnuton]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


I yield to the 


I yield to the 


[Roll No. 153] 

Abernethy Brumbaugh Crosser 
Anderson, Calif. Buckley Curley 
Andresen, Buffett Davis 

August H. Bulwinkle Dawson 
Andrews, Ala. Bunker Domengeaux 
Andrews, N.Y. Burgin Douglas, Il. 
Baldwin,Md. Butler Eaton 
Baldwin, N.Y. Byrne, N. Y. Elliott 
Barden Byrnes, Wis. Elston 
Barry Campbell Fenton 
Beall Cannon, Fla. Fernandez 
Beckworth Celler Fogarty 
Bell Chapman Fuller 
Bolton Chiperfield Fulton 
Boren Clason Gamble 
Bradley, Pa. Colmer Gardner 
Brooks Courtney Gearhart 
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Gerlach Larcade Rockwell 
Gibson Lea Roe, N. Y. 
Gifford LeFevre Rogers, Fila. 
Gillette Luce Rogers, Mass. 
Granger Lynch Rogers, N. Y. 
Grant, Ala. McMillan, 8.C. Ryter 
Hagen Marcantonio Sadowski 
Hall, Merrow Sharp 

Leonard W. Mott Sheridan 
Hancock Mundt Simpson, Il. 
Hand Murray, Tenn. Slaughter 
Harless, Ariz. O’Brien, Il. Smith, Va. 
Harness,Ind. O’Brien, Mich. Smith, Wis. 
Harris O’Hara Somers, N. Y. 
Hart O’Konski Sparkman 
Hébert O'Toole Stevenson 
Hedrick Patrick Stewart 
Heffernan Pfeifer Sullivan 
Hendricks Philbin Taylor 

erter Ploeser Thomas, Tex. 
Hill Plumley Torrens 
Hinshaw Powell Weiss 
Hope Price, Ill. White 
Jensen Priest Wilson 
Jonkman Quinn, N. Y. Winter 
Keefe Rabaut Wolcott 
Kefauver Rains Wolverton, N. J. 
Keogh Resa Woodhouse 
Kilburn Robertson, Woodrum, Va. 
King N. Dak. Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 292 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

TO EXEMPT ANNUITY PAYMENTS FROM 
TAXATION 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. DovcHTon] has 
been recognized. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
pending resolution which would make 
in order H. R. 2948, a bill to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act passed May 
29, 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
if enacted into law would have perhaps 
serious implications so far as our tax 
laws are concerned and it is one of the 
most discriminatory measures so far as 
the taxpayers of the country are con- 
cerned of any bill that has ever been 
brought before the Congress of the 
United States. 

When I found that the bill was going 
to be considered I wrote a letter to the 
Honorable Fred M. Vinson, former dis- 
tinguished Member of this House and a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, now Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, for an expression of 
his views on this legislation and he states 
so fully and so thoroughly what this 
bill would accomplish, and makes such 
serious objections to the bill, that I shall 
ask the Clerk in my time to read the let- 
ter from Secretary Vinson which dis- 
cusses the measure. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the letter in the gen- 
tleman’s time. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THe SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, September 21, 1945. 
Hon. Rosert L. DouGHTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have re- 
quested the views of this Department with 
respect to the bill H. R. 2948, which is the 
subje:t of a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
259), reported from the Committee on Rules 
(Rept. No. 959), involving the taxation of 


annuities paid under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. 

H. R. 2948 would amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to exempt from taxation 
so much of any annuity paid under the act 
as does not exceed $1,440 in any calendar 
year. It was stated by the Committee on 
Civil Service in its report that the bill super- 
sedes the earlier bill, H. R. 577, which would 
have provided that none of the money men- 
tioned in the Civil Service Retirement Act 
shall be subject to taxation. 

The bill would exclude one narrow class of 
retirement payments from income subject to 
the Federal income tex, contrary to the gen- 
eral rule that pensions, annuities, and other 
retirement benefits are includible in gross 
income. There appear to be no persuasive 
reasons to support the conclusion that the 
beneficiaries of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act should be less able to pay tax on their 
benefits than other retired employees with 
similar amounts of pension income, such as 
retired State, county, cr municipal employees, 
beneficiaries of industrial pension systems, 
and retired employees generally, who have 
provided annuities or other retirement in- 
come for themselves. Similarly, there ap- 
pear to be no adequate reasons for treating 
any particular group of retired employees 
more liberally for tax purposes than the 
large number of persons who were self-em- 
ployed in their working years and who have 
retired on their own savings, such as part- 
ners or individual proprietors of small busi- 
nesses, doctors, lawyers, and other profes- 
sional people. 

It is also the view of the Department that 
the proposed bill would cause unjustified dis- 
crimination as between the retired civil- 
service employees who would benefit from the 
exemption and salary and wage earners gen- 
erally. It would not appear that the ability 
of the retired person to pay income tax on 
a given amount of income is less than of an 
active wage earner with the same income. 
On the contrary, it can very well be argued 
that in some respects at least the ability of 
the retired person to , ay tax may be greater. 
He is often in a better position to reduce his 
living costs by residing in a less expensive 
locality, and is generally relieved of the per- 
sonal expenses which are the normal incident 
to earning a living, such as commuting ex- 
penses, increased clothing costs, the expense 
of eating in public restaurants, and so forth. 

I believe it is apparent that the reasons I 
have set forth for not favoring the enactment 
of this bill are not in any substantial degree 
affected by the limitation of the exemption 
to annuities not in excess of $1,440 per year. 
The Department's reasons for viewing the 
bill as undesirable are applicable to retire- 
ment incomes generally and not merely to 
exemption of annuities above any given 
amount. 

The limit of $1,440 upon the exemption is 
drawn from the Railroad Retirement Act, 
which limits the maximum annuity under 
that act to $1,440 per year. At the present 
time, old-age benefits under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and Social Security Act enjoy 
exemption from taxation. While these bene- 
fits are not strictly pensions in the usual 
sense of the word, much of what I have said 
regarding special pension or retirement in- 
come exemptions would appear to be ap- 
plicable to them. It is the view of this De- 
partment that the benefits under both the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Social Se- 
curity Act should be recognized as income 
and their tax status governed by the gener- 
ally applicable revenue laws. In view of this, 
it is the position of this Department that 
these two existing exemptions should in no 
event be regarded as justification for the cre- 
ation of additional exemptions in the retire- 
ment income field. 

Under the circumstances, the Treasury De- 
partment is not in favor of the enactment 
of H. R. 2948. 
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A statement similar to this one of the views 
of this Department has been made to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Civ) 
Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep M: VINson, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this bill 
into law would practically exempt all re- 
tired Federal employees from Federal 
taxation. There are about 178,000 of 
them. The $1,440 exemption under this 
bill, together with the $500 exemption un- 
der the general income tax law, would 
make $1,940 for a single person, $2,440 
for a married person, and $500 more for 
each dependent. So you can see what 
would happen if this bill is enacted into 
law. Only about 1 percent of all of the 
Federal employees have retirement bene- 
fits of over $1,900. Consequently 99 per- 
cent of Federal retired employees would 
not pay any income tax to the Federal 
Government whatever. This, Members 
of the House, is discrimination between 
taxpayers that this Congress cannot 
afford to make. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Am I correctly in- 
formed that the gentleman’s committee, 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
unanimously opposes the enactment of 
this bill, and that all of the members of 
the committee, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, have so expressed themselves? 

Mr, DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That is correct. 

This, bill would excuse from Federal 
taxes about 99 percent of the retired em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. If 
we do that, what are the implications? 
If we excuse this number, then what 
would become of the State employees, 
the school teachers, the sheriffs, the fire- 
men, and the policemen? To be consist- 
ent, this Congress would have to extend 
the same immunity privileges to all 
classes of people under the same circum- 
stances. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. If we exempt the 
Federal employees; would it not in good 
conscience be necessary for us to exempt 
all the State, county, and municipal em- 
ployees who have civil-service annuity 
benefits in similar fashion? That, we 
are informed, will cost the Federal] Treas- 
ury about $6,000,000,000 in taxes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That is the point I was endeavoring to 
make. If you set this precedent with 
Federal employees, in order to be consist- 
ent you would have to extend the law 
to relieve from taxation all State em- 
ployees and others similarly situated. 
More than that, you would have to ex- 
tend it to cover the annuitants receiving 
payment from private companies, about 
450,000 of them, and about 350,000 people 
receiving such benefits from insurance 
companies. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this rule will 
not be adopted. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
rather surprised that the great Commit- 
tee on Rules would grant a rule on this 
pill, which is clearly a usurpation of the 
functions of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. What kind of a tax law would 
you have if we pass this bill and then 
the Committee on Military Affairs comes 
in later with a similar bill to exempt re- 
tired members of the Military Establish- 
ment, and the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs comes in with a bill to exempt mem- 
bers of the Naval Establishment, and the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries reports a similar measure as 
to the merchant marine? Why, you 
would have the worst hodgepodge con- 
ceivable. I am surprised that the Com- 
mittee on Rules would give a rule for a 
bill of this character. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman should 
not be surprised that the Committee on 
Rules granted the rule because there was 
no opposition to the granting of the rule. 
It was granted because we believe it is 
in the right direction, to help the little 
people whose annuities are less than 
$1,440. We always wish to help the little 
man first. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Sure, sure, sure; 
please, I have only one handkerchief. 

_ The reason no opposition appeared be- 

fore the Committee on Rules was that 
we were not advised that this bill was 
before the gentleman’s committee, or the 
25 members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means would have appeared in op- 
position. The least the Committee on 
Rules could have done was to notify the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means that the Rules 
Committee was about to take this bill 
up for consideration. 

I went to the desk to try to get a copy 
of hearings. Do you suppose there were 
any printed hearings available? No, 
there are none to be had, so we may be- 
lieve no hearings were held. 

The meager report on the bill contains 
a letter signed by Harry B. Mitchell, 
President of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Since when has Mr. Mitchell be- 
come an authority on taxation? In con- 
trast to the Mitchell letter, the chiair- 
man presented a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Let me ask the 
chairman of the Committee on the Civil 
Service if he or any member of his com- 
mittee called upon the Treasury De- 
partment for an opinion as to what this 
bill would do and how much it would 
cost? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Will the gentleman 
give me a chance to answer his ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not going to 
yield to the gentleman to make a speech. 
He can answer “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I do not want to 
answer it that way. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not think the 
gentleman did. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understood the 
reading of the letter from the Secretary 
XCI——-567 
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of the Treasury, he stated that he had 
so advised the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And notwithstand- 
ing such a letter they proceed to bring 
out a bill which will create a special and 
favored class of taxpayers. How will 
those taxpayers who must continue to 
carry the load feel? 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me that if we want 
to be fair and equitable the only result 
of the passage of this bill could be that 
we would have to provide a $1,940 ex- 
emption from Federal income tax for 
everybody. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why treat one class 
of taxpayers in one way and another 
class in another way? 

Mr.COOPER. For 1946 it is estimated 
we will collect in individual income tax 
around $13,500,000,000. If an additional 
exemption of $1,440 were allowed, the 
revenue loss might well exceed $7,000,- 
000,000, which would be more than half of 
the total individual revenue collected. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Do you get that, gen- 
tlemen? The gentleman from Tennes- 
see estimates the loss may be $7,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas because I want the 
House to hear the author of this freak 
legislation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course, the 
gentieman is not discussing the merits 
of the proposed legislation. You do not 
want the House to understand that these 
billions of dollars mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee are involved in 
this particular bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No, not in this par- 
ticular bill, but it opens the door to fu- 
ture huge losses in revenue. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
who now has the floor does not even 
know how much money will be lost to 
the Treasury and has not even the time 
to find out how much money will be 
lost to the Treasury under this bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not know and 
neither do you. That is what I am ob- 
jecting to. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The committee 
report on this bill does not show how 
much it would cost the Treasury. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, it nevet 
occurred to them to take into considera- 
tion the cost. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The fact remains if 
this exemption is allowed to everybody 
in the country, which would be fair and 
right, it would result in a loss of about 
$7,000,000,000 in revenue. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Furthermore, what 
general tax reduction can we give to the 
country if you pass this bill and you pass 
the same principle on to every taxpayer? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 


Mr. Speaker, 


Speaker, 
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Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The effect of this bill if it is enacted into 
law would be to throw a monkey wrench 
into our work in connection with bring- 
ing out a tax-relief bill, which we hope 
to bring out soon. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why, it would be 
worse than that. It would throw an 
atomic bomb into the whole tax struc- 
ture. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It is quite 
obvious when you give an exemption on 
retirement pay for a certain job and do 
not give the same exemption on the sal- 
ary for the job, the Government is paying 
people more money for not working than 
it pays them for working. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, that is the 
philosophy we seem to be operating 
under. Andif they make it high enough, 
I am going to quit working too. 

Mr. Speaker, why single out one class 
for preferential treatment? Is there 
anyone within the sound of my voice who 
can justify that? No, there is not a 
single one. 

I have studied this report carefully, 
and there is not a word in it about how 
much it will cost. It may not be very 
much, but if you pass this bill you have 
allowed the camel to get his head under 
the tent. The next thing you know the 
whole carcass will be inside. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I ypield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man read the last paragraph of the letter 
from Mr. Mitchell, the President of the 
Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, yes. 
the gentleman. 

I read: 

The Bureau of the Budget— 


Says Mr. Mitchell, who is one of the 
recent recruits to the ranks of financial 
authorities— 
advises that the enactmen: of the proposed 
legislation, either in its present form or if 
amended as suggested in this report, should 
not be considered as being in accord with 
the program of the President. 


Speaker, 


I thank 


Now, we Republicans are going to 
stand by the President. What are you 
Democrats going to do? 

Are there any other parts of Mitchell’s 
letter that the gentleman would like to 
call to my attention? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I do not think 
the other parts are worth reading. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As for me, I am 
taking my place by the side of the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief. He and 
his advisers best know what we should 
do in this particular instance. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that the unwise nature of this proposed 
legislation has been so thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that anything I might say 
would be in the nature of surplusage. 
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However, since I am the Member of the 
House who objected to the legislation 
upon its initial call on the Consent Cal- 
endar, I do feel that I should make a 
brief statement for the Recorp as to the 
reasons which impelled me to take that 
action. 

I think the only logical argument 
which could be advanced in favor of the 
bill, if it be an argument, is the large 
number of Federal employees in the 
United States at the present time, most 
of whom, whether they are now on retire- 
ment compensation or not, might be ex- 
pected to be deeply interested in the 
enactment of legislation of this sort. 
However, I do not believe the Federal 
employees of my congressional district 
believe that this bill ought to be enacted 
into law, because, although it has been 
several months since I objected to its 
consideration on the Consent Calendar, 
I have received only one protest from one 
employee in my congressional district 
because of that action. 

I do not want to go before the farmers 
of my district and say to them that I 
voted to exempt from taxation $1,940 
in the case of a Federal employee who is 
receiving retirement annuity, whereas 
their income exemption on account of 
receipts from their hard labor is only 
$500 per year. I do not want to make 
that sort of statement to the laboring 
men of my district nor to the white- 
collar workers nor to others who have 
small incomes. I can conceive of no 
reason for discrimination as between 
various classes of low-income taxpayers 
in this country. I believe in giving every 
reasonable consideration to the em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, but 
I think there is no justification for hav- 
ing those who do not receive any aid 
from the Federal Government who have 
small incomes, and who pay taxes to the 
Government, help to pay for the annui- 
ties of these Federal employees who have 
been retired and who receive equal or 
larger incomes in the form of annuities, 
and at the same time exempt those an- 
nuities of the Federal employees, for 
only half of which they pay, from Fed- 
eral income taxation. I would like to 
vote to increase exemptions for all tax- 
payers, but not merely for a particular 
class. 

There is another feature of this case 
to which no reference has been made. 
There are many Members of this House 
now who are agitating for the enactment 
of legislation to provide for retirement 
benefits for Members of the Congress of 
the United States. 

I today heard some Members of the 
House who believe legislation of that type 
Should be enacted express their intent 
to vote for the pending legislation, men- 
tioning in that connection the fact that 
if retirement legislation should be en- 
acted for the benefit of Members of the 
Congress they also would be exempt un- 
der the terms of this bill from the pay- 
ment of taxes on $1,440 of their proposed 
retirement benefits. I happen to be one 
of those who do not believe in the en- 
actment of retirement legislation for 
Members of Congress. But it is certainly 
a peculiar circumstance that this bill has 
never come to the floor of the House for 
consideration under a rule until this time 
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when agitation, as you know, is strong 
in the Congress for the enactment of re- 
tirement legislation for its membership 
Is it possible that some Members are 
more deeply interested in themselves 
than in the Federal employees? I cer- 
tainly feel that the rule ought to be de- 
feated. I can conceive of no reason why 
it ought to be adopted even to bring the 
bill up for your consideration. ‘This is 
to my mind a rather ridiculous and dis- 
criminatory propcsition. I do not believe 
any Member can defend it before con- 
stituents who are not Federal employees, 
and not even before the fairest-minded 
of them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Regs]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret very much that I seem to be one 
of those who has hurt the feelings of the 
members of the great Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. To appear to 
have taken over their prerogatives, as 
the gentleman from Minnesota has sug- 
gested, seems to be an almost unpardon- 
able sin. As I remember, on one occasion 
at least a committee of the House—I be- 
lieve it was the Post Office Committee— 
criticized the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for what they believed was taking 
over prerogatives of the Post Office Com- 
mittee with respect to a bill concerning 
2- or 3-cent postage; but we are not tak- 
ing over any of the prerogatives of the 
Ways and Means Committee or any other 
committee of the House. We are dealing 
with a civil-service problem. The bill 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Civil Service, where it belonged. That 
was several months ago. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I will be glad to 
yield when I get through with my state- 
ment. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee says the 
members of his committee have agreed 
to oppose this rule to permit the legisla- 
tion to be considered. There are several 
distinguished members on that commit- 
tee. S> far as I know, not one of them 
protested the assignment of this bill on 
the floor or made formal request that it 
be reassigned to their committee. 

Not one member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and I believe there are 
25 members on that committee, appeared 
before the Committee on Rules to offer 
objection to consideration of this bill 
under the rule now before the House. 

This legislation deals with a problem 
of civil-service employees. I regret very 
much that neither of the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee who 
took the floor have really discussed this 
bill; they have just tried to read it off 
the floor without even discussing its 
merits. 

This Congress has already provided 
for or permitted exempting railroad re- 
tirement payments; why not, if you think 
this is wrong, offer a bill and repeal 
that exemption? You have already per- 
mitted exemption of social-security pay- 
ments. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. When I get 
through I will be pleased to yield, 

Nevertheless you certainly would not 
want to repeal that. I have not seen any 
effort to repeal it on the part of those 
who are so vigorous in opposing the con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

— COOPER. Congress did not do 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The Congress 
approved it, and I will say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that I do not be- 
lieve he will come to the floor of this 
House and ask for support of a bill to tax 
social-security payments. I do not be- 
lieve he wants to do that; if he does he 
can speak in his own time and explain to 
the House how and why social-security 
payments should be taxed. 

This bill deals with people in civil serv- 
ice who have retired. It covers individu- 
als who have reached the age of retire- 
ment. The average age of retirement is 
about 70 years. It covers about 72,000 
employees. It covers individuals who 
get, on the average, only a little over $900 
ayear. That is the group we are talking 
about. If we cannot get this kind of leg- 
islation through, then there is going to be 
a demand to pass a measure to increase 
those retirement payments. A part of 
these funds we are talking about are con- 
tributed by the individuals who receive 
the annuities, and a part is contributed 
by the Federal Government. As I have 
stated, the average payments are some- 
thing over $900. 

This particular legislation should stand 
or fall on its own merits. Not on whether 
it should be considered by a committee 
to which it was never assigned, and 
where, in my judgment, it did not belong. 
Do you want to take care of this group of 
individuals who are living pretty close to 
the ragged edge right now as far as in- 
come is concerned, or do you leave them 
out, although other groups have had 
similar exemptions? That is all there is 
to it. There are about 72,000 of them in 
all. If you do not believe this kind of 
legislation is good, if you do not want to 
protect these people, that is one thing; 
but if you do want to protect them and 
give this little bit of relief which, after all, 
will not amount to a fractional part of a 
lot of relief that this Ways and Means 
Committee is going to give to big cor- 
porations in the next few months—and 
I grant they are entitled to some re- 
lief—then vote for this rule. It will not 
be a drop in the bucket compared with 
reductions and deductions this same 
Ways and Means Committee will recom- 
mend to this House in the near future. 

The Members who have spoken against 
this rule will be on this floor before long 
and tell you with tears in their eyes, aS 
the gentleman from Minnesota {Mr. 
Knutson] portrayed a little while ago, 
but it will be on behalf of the great cor- 
porations of this country when it will be 
said they ought to be exempted here and 
exempted there by the millions and by 
hundreds of millions—and I grant some 
relief in that respect will be necessary— 
whereas this bill today does not amount 
to as much as a million dollars in all. 

You ought to let this bill come on the 
floor for discussion. Vote for the rule. 
Let us discuss the legislation and let it be 
presented to the House, You ought not 
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throw it out because a certain commit- 
tee feels a little aggrieved when the bill 
was not referred to it. If you feel these 
people are entitled to have their case 
heard, then vote for the rule; if you do 
not think these people are entitled to this 
relief and do not even want to hear their 
case, then you will vote against the rule. 
But let us discuss the bill on its merits, 
fair and square, and not do as has been 
done here today, talk as if it is a silly, 
trifling thing to do. I have the highest 
respect for the great Ways and Means 
Committee of this House; I know it has 
a lot of pride in its prestige. I have 
the highest regard for the distinguished 
chairman of that committee. He is a 
truly great man. I have the highest re- 
gard for every member of that commit- 
tee. But why not let the claim to a so- 
called prerogative be submerged to the 
consideration of this legislation. Con- 
sider it on its merits. It affects about 
70,000 citizens of this country. It should 
not be considered lightly. Let us, as I 
say, consider it and debate it, and then 
vote for or against it, and do it on its 
merits. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. RAMSPECK]. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, like 
my friend from Kansas, I dislike to find 
myself in disagreement with the distin- 
guished Ways and Means Committee, but, 
so far as I am concerned, there is no 
sacred committee in this House. There 
is no valid question of jurisdiction in- 
volved because we are simply amending 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

The Ways and Means Committee did 
not raise this question with the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
some years ago when it brought in a 
railroad retirement act containing the 
identical words that we propose to put 
in this act. They have not brought in 
any legislation to remove the exemption 
given to the beneficiaries, some 50,000,000 
of them, covered by the Social Security 
Act, although it is stated there was no 
specific exemption included in it. I do 
not remember for certain, but my recol- 
lection is that'a tax exemption was pro- 
vided for the men in the armed services 
under a bill which came out of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I may be 
wrong about that. 

As far as the distinguished Secretary 
of the Treasury is concerned, I, too, have 
a letter in my pocket from him, dated 
September 21, 1945, which was written 
because the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee asked him to write a 
letter about it and the Secretary was 
kind enough to send me a letter in simi- 
Jar vein. Of course, we all love Fred 
Vinson. Nobody has a higher regard for 
him than I do. He is one of the most 
able men I have ever known and a de- 
lightful fellow personally. But he sat 
as & Member of this House and as a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and helped to pass the Social 
Security Act, which does exempt them, 
and he sat as a Member of this House 
when the Railroad Retirement Act was 
passed with an exemption in it in spe- 
cific language. It is a little late now for 
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him to complain about the situation. If 
you have listened to his letter intently, 
you will see that in the same letter he 
also advocates repeal of* these exemp- 
tions that now exist under the Social 
Security and the Railroad Retirement 
Acts. That is logical. If the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means will come in 
here with a bill to repeal all exemptions, 
why, then, let us talk about it. All this 
bill does is to put these people—about 
70,000 of them, who are approximately 
60 to 70 years of age or older and who 
get an average annuity of less than a 
thousand dollars a year—on the same 
basis that Congress has placed those 
under the Railroad Retirement Act and 
on which, taking the word of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, the Treasury De- 
partment itself has placed those under 
social security by interpretation, if you 
want to have it that way. Is there any- 
thing unfair about that? Is there any- 
thing discriminatory about that? If 
that is not the right policy as to taxa- 
tion, why does not the great Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means bring in a bill 
eliminating all of the exemptions and 
putting them all on the same basis? 

If they will do that, then we will talk 
about policy. But the policy has already 
been established by this Congress in the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and all we are 
asking you to do is to vote for this rule 
and give us a fair chance to discuss this 
situation that exists with reference to 
these old people, many of whom retired 
as much as 20 years ago, and many of 
whom get a bare pittance of a retire- 
ment. 

It is true, as the gentlemam from Kan- 
sas says, that great pressure has been 
brought to bear on many of us to in- 
crease these annuities on account of the 
rising cost of living. As one Member of 
Congress I have resisted that move. I 
do not think it ought to be done. I do 
not think that retirement legislation 
ought to be hooked to the rising and fall- 
ing costs of living. It is in the nature 
of an insurance contract, as I see it. 
But the Senate last year passed a bill in- 
creasing them 15 percent. We held it 
in our committee, and I fought to hold 
it there, and that is one reason why I am 
in favor of this bill because I think it will 
do justice to these seventy-thousand-odd 
people just as we have done under the 
Railroad Retirement Act and as the reg- 
ulations of the Treasury do for the 
50,000,000 under social security. We ask 
you to do this for these poor old people 
now in their old age. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Do these people now pay 
taxes on this 5 percent that goes into the 
retirement fund, under the income-tax 
laws? 

Mr.RAMSPECK. Yes; they pay on the 
5 percent which they pay into that fund 
as a part of their salary. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Then why is that not 
double taxation unless we do something 
for them? 

Mr. RAMSPECK, The Treasury De- 
partment, when they make their returns, 
permit them to deduct each year a cer- 
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tain percentage of their contribution, but 
they tax them on the rest of the annuity. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman, I 
think, is a little in error when he com- 
pares the Railroad Retirement Act to 
this proposition, because in the Railroad 
Retirement Act the Government does not 
put in a dime. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No. 

Mr. JENKINS. The employees pay it 
and the railroads pay it. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is true. 

Mr. JENKINS. But in this case the 
individual pays part and the Government 
pays the biggest part. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is probably 
true. But does not the Government op- 
erate the Railroad Retirement Adminis- 
tration and pay for all that operation? 

Mr. JENKINS. It surely does. 

Mr, RAMSPECK. Yes. So the Gov- 
ernment does pay something. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, after the speech which 
has just been made by the chairman of 
the Committee on the Civil Service, I 
hope that the rule will be favorably voted 
upon. However, I desire to say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. KNuT- 
son] that the rule is before us because 
the Committee on Rules, and especially 
I, at all times believe that the member- 
ship of this House should have the right 
and privilege to vote on any bill that 
any legislative committee reports or rec- 
ommends, and that, I repeat, is the rea- 
son the rule is here. 

I am struck by the outrage of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota on the action of 
the Committee on Rules in bringing out 
a rule for the consideration of a bill 
for the relief of people receiving annui- 
ties of less than $1,440 annually. How 
does this loss in revenues in exempting 
these deserving and worthy former work- 
ers of the Government who served in the 
low-pay brackets compare with the huge 
losses in revenue by reason of the adop- 
tion of the Rum! plan which forgave 
taxes to the large corporations amount- 
ing to six and one-half billion doliars. I 
am surprised that the gentleman should 
so strongly oppose this rule when only 
this morning he was one of the 10 Repub- 
licans who voted against reporting out 
the unemployment compensation bill. 
Oh, I concede that three or four Demo- 
crats voted with the Republicans and I 
presume they are the same three or four 
reactionary Democrats who invariably 
vote against the Democratic program or 
any program that is not in the interest 
of the big interests. That bill is now dead 
for some days to come until the people 
will awaken to the need of the passage 
of such legislation and will force the 
Committee on Ways and Means to act 
on an unemployment compensation bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I cannot yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman 
mentioned my name. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetis. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
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the gentleman is not talking about the 
bill and the question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We do not expect 
him to. 

The SPEAKER. This discussion has 
taken a wide range. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
may be so, but the gentleman must keep 
within the rules. 

Mr. KNUTSON. This is the Golden 
Rule. 

Mr, SABATH. I am speaking on the 
rule, as to why the rule should be 
adopted, because it aims to relieve and 
help most needy former workers of the 
Government. As to the statement that 
the proposed legislation does not include 
retired persons who received higher 
earnings in city, county, and State gov- 
ernments, let us amend the bill to bring 
them allin. It will not amount to much. 
Very few employees in my district will 
be affected, perhaps fewer in numbers 
than in the district of any Member of 
the House, but I cannot lose sight of the 
fact that the cost of living of these small- 
income people has increased and they 
are entitled to this relief which will ex- 
empt their small annuities from taxa- 
tion. 

As was stated by the gentleman from 
Kansas, there will shortly be a move- 
ment to reduce tax on the income of war 
profiteers and those who have made mil- 
lions out of this war. I wonder how the 
Republicans will vote then. I presume 
they will again run true to form and 
duplicate their vote on the adoption of 
the Rum! plan and again relieve the big 
interests from the payment of taxes on 
profits from war contracts. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Ramspeck) there 
were—ayes 75, noes 82. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 169, nays 123, not voting 139, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 154] 
YEAS—169 

Adams Brehm D'Alessandro 
Allen, Il. Brown, Ohio De Lacy 
‘Allen, La. Bryson Delaney, 
Andersen, Bunker James J, 

H. Carl Byrne, N. Y. Delaney, 
Anderson, Calif. Canfield John J. 
Andresen, Carnahan Dirksen 

August H, Case, N. J. Dolliver 
Angell Case, 8S. Dak. Dondero 
Bailey Chenoweth Douglas, Calif 
Barrett, Pa Church Doyle 
Barrett,Wyo. Clark Ellsworth 
Bender Clason Elsaesser 
Bennet,N.Y. Cochran Engel, Mich. 
Biemiller Coffee Engle, Calif. 
Bishop Cole, Kans, Fallon 
Blackney Cole, Mo. Feighan 
Bland Corbett Flood 
Bloom Cravens Folger 
Boykin Cunningham Forand 
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Peterson, Fla, 
Pittenger 


Price, Fla. 
Rabin 


Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rayfie) 
Reece, Tenn. 


Welch 
Wickersham 
Worley 


Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe, Md. 
Russell 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Short 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Ohio 
Spence 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stockman 
Sumner, Ill. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Tarver 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 
Trimble 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weichel 

West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 


Wood 
Woodruff, Mich, 


Fuller 
Fulton 
Gambie 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 


Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillette 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 


Gallagher Kee 
Gardner Kelley, Pa. 
Gary Kelly, tli. 
Geelan y 
Gillespie Kirwan 
Goodwin Kopplemann 
Gordon Kunkel 
LaFollette 
Granahan Lane 
Grant, Ind Latham 
reen Lemke 
Griffiths Lesinski 
Hale Lewis 
Hall, Link 
Edwin Arthur Ludlow 
Halleck McCormack 
Havenner McCowen 
Healy McDonough 
Hedrick McGlinchey 
Herelton McGregor 
Hill McKenzie 
Hoch Madden 
Hoeven Mahon 
Holifieid Manasco 
Holmes, Wash. Mansfield, 
Horan Mont. 
Howell Mansfield, Tex. 
Huber Martin, Iowa 
Hull Merrow 
Izac Michener 
Jackson Monroney 
Johnson, Calif. Morgan 
Johnson, TM. Morrison 
Johnson,Ind. Mott 
Johnson, Murphy 
Lyndon B. Neely 
Johnson. Okla. Norton 
Jonkman Outland 
Kearney Patterson 
NAYS—123 
Arends Graham 
Arnold Gregory 
Auchincloss Gross 
Bates, Ky. Gwinn, N. Y. 
Bates, Mass. Gwynne, Iowa 
Benpvett, Mo. Hare 
Bonner Hays 
Boren Henry 
Bradley, Mich. Hess 
Brown, Ga. Hobbs 
Buck Hoffman 
Buffett Holmes, Mass. 
Burgin > Hook 
Camp Jarman 
Cannon, Mo. Jenkins 
Carlson Jennings 
Clements Jensen 
Clevenger Johnson, 
Cole, N. Y. Luther A. 
Cooley Jones 
Cooper Judd 
Courtney Kean 
Crawford Kinzer 
Curtis Knutson 
D’Ewart Landis 
Dingell Lanham 
Doughton, N. C. LeCompte 
Drewry Lyle 
Durham McConnell 
Dworshak MeMillen, Ill. 
Earthman Maloney 
Eberharter Martin, Mass. 
Ellis Mason 
Ervin Miller, Nebr. 
Fellows Mills 
Fisher Murray, Wis. 
Flannagan Norrell 
Gathings Pace 
Gavin Patman 
Gillie Peterson, Ga. 
Gore Pickett 
Gossett Poage 
NOT VOTING—139 
Abernethy Cellier 
Andrews, Ala. Chapman 
Andrews, N.Y. Chelf 
Baldwin,Md. Chiperfield 
Baldwin, N.Y. Colmer 
Barden Combs 
Barry Cox 
Beall Crosser 
Beckworth Curley 
Bell Daughton, Va. 
Bolton Davis 
Bradley, Pa. Dawson 
Brooks Dickstein 
Brumbaugh Domengeaux 
Buckley Douglas, Ill. 
Bulwinkle Eaton 
Burch Elliott 
Butler Elston 
Byrnes, Wis. Fenton 
Campbell Fernandez 
Cannon, Fla. Fogarty 
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Heffernan O'Hara Sharp 
Hendricks O’Konski Sheppard 
Herter poe Sheridan 
Hinshaw ‘Toole Simpson, 
Hope Patrick Slaughter 
Keefe Pfeifer Smith, Wis. 
Kefauver tae Somers, N. y 
Keogh ps an 
Kerr Ploeser aioe 
Kiiburn Plumley Stewart 
King Powell Sullivan 
Larcade Price, Til ylor 
Lea 
LeFevre Quinn, N.Y Towe 
Luce Rabaut Traynor 
Lynch Rains Vinson 
McGehee Resa Weiss 
McMillan, 8.C. Robertson, White 
Marcantonio N, Dak. Wilson 
May Rockwell Winter 
Miller, Calif. Roe, N. ¥. Wolcott 
Mundt . Fla. Wolfenden. Pa. 
Murdock Rogers, Mass. Wolverton,N J 
Murray, Tenn. Rogers.N.Y Woodhouse 
O'Brien, Ill. Ryter Woodrum, Va. 
O'Brien, Mich. Sadowski Zimmerman 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


On this vote: 

Mr. Sheridan for, with Mr. Gillette against. 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Phillips against. 


Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Grant of Alabama with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Patrick with Mr. Brumbaugh. 

Mr. Rains with Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Resa with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Mundt. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Butler, 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Zimmerman with Mrs. Bolton. 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana and Mr. EN- 
GEL of Michigan changed their votes 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BOREN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on two subjects and include cer- 
tain articles in each. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
from Grover B. Hill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California and Mr. 
McDONOUGH asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MiLLeR]) is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY 


Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include some 
letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objeciion. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, the topic which is of foremost 
interest to the folks in America is still 
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that of demobilization. Members of 
Congress are receiving thousands of let- 
ters, not only from the servicemen but 
from their parents, urging that we, the 
Congress, do something about speeding 
up demobilization. I feel that this Con- 
eress Will be derelict in its duty unless 
it does take some steps to not only limit 
the size of the Army, declare that the 
war ended as of VJ-day, September 2, 
and to declare that the war powers of 
the President shall end at an early date. 

We all know that a tremendous task 
has confronted the Army in setting up 
the machinery which will afford not only 
a speedy but an equitable demobilization 
of our armed forces. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no desire to berate the Army or to 
enter into a tirade against their present 
efforts at demobilization, but I do desire 
to make some remarks and have some 
letters printed from servicemen which 
will bring to your attention the need of 
some changes in the present demobiliza- 
tion plans, I believe that all men with 
two or more years of service should be 
permitted a discharge. 

I believe men who are being fur- 
loughed home should be left there until 
the Army is ready to complete their 
discharge papers. I believe that no boy 
under 21 years of age should be drafted 
into the Army. I believe that married 
men who are 27 years old and who have 
children should be sent back home. I 
feel that high priorities for discharge 
should be given to liberated prisoners of 
war, men who have been wounded, 
and limited-service personnel. I believe 
that the present system of discharging 
professional men is not adequate. I also 
feel that Congress should exercise their 
right under the law and declare just 
what size the future peacetime Army 
should be. 


It is around these subjects I propose - 


to'group some of my remarks. 

General Marshall, when he spoke be- 
fore the joint session of Congress, pointed 
out some of the difficulties. He ana- 
lyzed and reviewed the history of the past 
plans. He pointed out that changes 
were being made and hoped for more 
speed. The future demobilization plans 
are not entirely clear. It seems to me 
that it has left many unanswered ques- 
tions. I am prompted today to make re- 
marks about demobilization plans and to 
offer some suggestions which I hope may 
be helpful. The Army changes its re- 
quirements for discharge two or three 
times a week. Some of these suggestions 
may be adopted before the sun sets. 

2 YEARS’ SERVICE 


The War Department has announced 
that it is their intentions to have all men 
with 2 years’ service earmarked for an 
early discharge. Then, why is it not 
feasible to give these men an indefinite 
furlough home? When they are ready 
to discharge them from the service, they 
can be called back for their physical ex- 
amination and their discharge papers 
putinorder. At the present time, there 
are many men who have had long periods 
of service in both the European and Pa- 
ciilc theaters of war. They are being 
fiven a 30-day furlough and then 
bought back to some camp. It seems 
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to me that they should be left at home 
until the military are ready to give them 
an immediate discharge, I present some 
letters which indicate the feeling of 
servicemen upon this point: 


Broken Bow, NEsr. 

Day by day reports come in from the GI’s 
who have been overseas, and now are being 
shunted from camp to camp with absolutely 
nothing to do but sit around and wait for 
some higher up authority to decide what to 
do with them. Why in ’ell don’t they muster 
them out right now or send them home and 
mail their mustering-out papers to them? 
I have two boys who have been in the whole 
d—n mess for 3 years and 4 months and who 
are in this category. -Whoever hatched up 
this cursed point system ought to be drawn 
and quartered. Probably some Pentagon 
bureaucratic chair warmer. 

Myself, like thousands of other fathers, 
want my boys at home to take on where they 
left off upon entering the Army. Their jobs 
are waiting for them. The point system is 
absolutely discriminatory in that the boys 
who were overseas servicing the front lines 
never hed a chance to pile up points, or 
even knew they would be required to compete 
with the front-line boys for discharge points. 
One of my boys was in this position and is 
now sweating it out at Indiantown Gap, Pa., 
after a 30-day furlough. Just think of the 
rotten mess he is in—nothing to do and 
wants to be home on the job—his own job. 
With only 48 points, he tells me, he is a 
casual. He says, “Casual means, in my class, 
like all other 45 pointers and over, are in a 
pool to be sent any place in the United States 
of America that limited servicemen are need- 
ed.” So he is sweating it out, waiting to be 
shipped to some other camp to be again 
shipped to some other camp. Just imagine 
his state of mind. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 

Dear Sir: Although I am not from your 
State, I feel that I should write you about 
your proposed bill concerning discharges. I 
think the plan to release men with more than 
2 years’ service is excellent. Although no 
mention has been made of officers in com- 
ments I have read on your bill, I sincerely 
feel that officers should be included. There 
are many Officers in the Army who desire dis- 
charges just as badly as any enlisted man. I 
had completed 3 years of college when I 
volunteered for the service in August 1942, 
and now I want very much to complete my 
college training. I feel it is only fair to in- 
clude everyone in the bill—officers, too. 


HUMBOLDT, Kans. 

Unless something is done soon, many men 
in Europe are to be forgotten and left over 
there to serve in the Army of Occupation— 
men with 65 to over 95 points, who have 
served already well over a year Overseas, in 
some cases, 2 years. I refer to the men of 
the Three Hundred and Fifty-eighth Engi- 
neers who, because of a colonel's selfish greed 
for power and also because he has no desire 
to return to the States because of trouble at 
home, has gotten the Three Hundred and 
Fifty-eighth Engineers assigned to the job of 
policing the Nurnberg, Germany, area. Can't 
something be done to help these men? 

There is no man in the regiment who has 
less than 45 points now, as this unit was 
screened and those with below 45 points re- 
moved, and will probably soon be sent to the 
States for 30-day furloughs before being as- 
signed to new duties, while the men with 
high points will remain overseas for another 
year. The Army says they are demobilizing 
men as fast as possible, and yet they will 
allow one colonel’s ambitious scheming to 
keep his rank to hold hundreds of men in 
the European theater who should be sent 
home, The families of those men are de- 
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pending upon our leaders in Washington to 
see that the Army does not keep men in the 
service just to satisfy the plans of some high 
Army official. 
KEARNS, UTAH. 

We men are stationed at the AAF over- 
seas replacement depot at Kearns, Utah, 
awaiting shipment to POE. All of us have 
from 2% to 3% years’ service, and we feel 
that the point system, though fair, does not 
adequately cover the present need for dis- 
charging men and to keep men with lengthy 
service from going overseas. When we here 
witness the enormous waste of manpower and 
the vast number of men with only a few 
months’ service, we feel that we are due some 
consideration. 

(Signed by 45 men.) 


CHATHAM FIELD, Ga. 

Deak Sir: I am a private with 3 years 2 
months in the Army and am 30 years old. 
Until a few days ago I worked continuously 
on the line as a radio mechanic on airplanes. 
Now I have been transferred to another sec- 
tion and am doing janitor work in a building. 

Since men who are 26 years old aren’t being 
drafted anymore, I hope someone will re- 
member fellows like myself who have pulled 
dirty details, worked KP for 18 hours a day, 
and have done many disagreeable things that 
a civilian would have to see us do before most 
of them would believe it were true, for three 
long years, and all for $23 per month, as I 
have an allotment for my mother. 

I had a good job in civilian life, but after 
going away so long I have my doubts if it 
will still be there for me when I do get out. 
I have only 37 points, as I have been in the 
States all the time, but through no fault of 
mine. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Dear Str: After reading the article in the 
papers on the work you are trying to do in 
discharging veterans, I want to be the first of 
my ship to thank you. 

I have been in the service for the last 34 
months, and have applied for a dependency 
discharge, but it seems useless. The news in 
the newspapers was the first encouraging 
piece we have seen. I have a total of 41% 
points, but that isn’t enough. I am married 
and have two children that are of 3 and 4% 
years of age, and at the present moment are 
under medical care. Although at the present 
time we are not doing anything but wasting 
time waiting for someone to tell us what we 
are going to do with our ship, I believe that 
I could be a lot more help to my wife and 
children. 


ABERDEEN PROVING GrouUND, Mp 

Dear Mr. MILLER: I read in the papers yes- 
terday of your intention to introduce legis- 
lation calling for the discharge of servicemen 
who have been in the armed forces for 2 or 
more years. It is one of the fairest plans I 
have yet heard advocated. 

I happen to be one of a large group of men, 
all of whom have been in the service for two 
or more years, but who have had to spend all 
of their time in this country, either because 
they were physically disqualified for over- 
seas duty, or because they were classified as 
key specialists at their jobs here and there- 
fore, could not be replaced. As a result, none 
of us have been able to acquire a very large 
total of points. It seems bitterly unfair to 
us, Mr. MILLER, that a man who may have 
sacrificed 2 years of his life serving his coun- 
try has only 24 points to show for it, while 
another man who may have been drafted 
only last month but who happens to have 
three children would have a total of 36 
points without having served a day. 

Your plan would do away with such in- 
justices of the point system. We don’t ask 


that any specific group be shown special 
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privileges or be released ahead of any other 
group, but we do feel that the fairest meth- 
od of release is that based on length of serv- 
ice And, surely, any man who already served 
2 years, whether here or abroad, is entitled 
to his discharge within the next 90 days. 


Troop TRAIN EN ROUTE. 
Dear Sir: This letter is being written on a 
troop train en route from Briggs Field, El 
Reno, Tex., to McCook Army Air Base, Mc- 
Cook, Nebr. Almost all of the men on this 


shipment have over 2 years’ service; however, 


we are going to McCock to be shipped over- 
seas as occupation forces. We will join the 
Four Hundred and Forty-eighth Bomber 
Group at McCook and the Two Hundred and 
Seventy-sixth Service Group. 

All of us have been discussing your re- 
cently introduced legislation for the dis- 
charge of men with two or’ more years’ serv- 
ice, and laud you in your efforts. We have 
not tried to avoid overseas service during the 
war; we just weren't sent; but now that the 
war is over, we do not think it fair that we, 
with two or more years’ service, should be 
used as occupation troops. Surely, there are 
more than a million and a half men who 
have entered the service within the last 2 
years. 

Your legislation may be too late to stop us 
from snipping overseas, but we want you to 
know that we appreciate your efforts. The 
signatures of this letter all have two or more 
yeers’ service. 

(Signed by 165 servicemen.) 


KEARNEY, NEER. 

Desk CONGRESSMAN MILLER: My husband 
enlisted in July 1941. He now has 4 years 
service in the Air Corps. He has been sta- 
tioned at Columbus Army Air Field with the 
training command most all the time. All of 
this time he was physically fit for overseas 
duty. At that time, he was called essential 
and couldn't be sent overseas. Now that the 
war is over, they want to send him overseas 
for another year or so. That will make a long 
time in the service of his country when lots 
of men are home with discharges with only 
2 or 3 years’ service. Why is this? 


Nortu Loup, NEsR. 

Dear Sir: I am one of the many farmers 
who have lost a part or all of their help to 
the Army, and now that hostilities are at a 
close, I think that every effort should be 
made to get these essential men back on the 
farm where they make a real contribution to 
the food situation. 

As it happens, I have a son-in-law in the 
Navy, a son in the Air Forces, and a stepson 
in the paratroops. None of them had to go 
across for service and have been sent hither 
and thither for training, and are now sta- 
tioned with time on their hands and with ab- 
solutely no constructive work to do, They 
are made to do such menial and disgusting 
tasks as cleaning up quarters for higher-ups 
or picking up cigarette butts. Nothing, in 
my estimation, can more humiliate a self- 
respecting citizen than such treatment, es- 
pecially when they know there is much work 
they can do that would be of real service. 


GoLpsporo, N. C. 

Dear MR. Mitier: Being neither a citizen 
of your State of Nebraska nor a member of 
your party, I feel some hesitancy in taking 
up your valuable time with this letter. How- 
ever, as a citizen of the United States and as 
an interested parent of a son in uniform, I 
want to endorse your stand toward demobili- 
zation, and I hope you will push it through 
to a successful conclusion. 

I have a son in service with months of 
overseas service and battle stars to his credit. 
He is a captain in the Medical Corps, but 
with the existing inequalities of the point 
System, he writes that it will probably be the 
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far distant future before he accumulates 
enough points for a discharge, yet at the 
same time we are suffering in this section for 
a shortage of doctors. 

Dear Si: To show you how unfair the 
Army is handling this business of demobili- 
zation, today at Key Field, Miss., all the offi- 
cers were called in for a meeting and in- 
formed that they were eligible for discharge 
regardless of the number of points they have 
acquired, but that they had to make up their 
minds today. If they did not sign up for dis- 
charge today, the Army would hold them “for 
the duration.” Of course, enlisted men must 
have 80 points. Many of the officers dis- 
charged here have had only 24 to 30 points. 
Frankly this caste system in the Army makes 
a jok. out of the word “democracy.” 

CASABLANCA. 

Dear Str: The average man at this depot 
has been here for over 2 years and more than 
30 percent of the men have been here just 3 
wonths short of 3 years. You would think 
they were readying us for shipment home. 
Instead, they have told us we are vitally 
needed here and no man who has been over- 
seas for 33 months is interested in whether 
he is needed or not. He just wants to get 
hore. Thirty-three months is just too long 
to be away from home, particularly now that 
the war is over. There are many men all 
over the world who have not seen their 
homes even once in the last 3 years. I say, 
get them home and get them home fast. If 
an officer can hold on to his men overseas 
he gets promotion because most officer pro- 
motion in the Army is on a time basis. So 
long in grade and you get promoted. Our 
own situation is bad but there are some men 
in this theater in Africa who have been here 
for as long as 42 months. The situation 
whereby they are trying to hold us here is a 
disgrace. 

FRANCE, 

My Dear ConcrREessMAN: I am completely 
in accord with your statements: “Inspired by 
the military,” “Only naturally wanted to 
hang on to a good thing,” and “There are 
1,000,000 men holding commissions, the best 
job some of them ever had.” It is hearten- 
ing to the men overseas to know that some- 
body in Washington realizes that there is a 
large number of high-ranking brass who 
would like to hold on to the mode of living 
they have adopted through the courtesy of 
an act of Congress, but the over-all per- 
centage of the personnel of the Army falls 
into the same category as myself and are 
damned well sick of having our personal 
liberty restricted and being treated as serfs. 

There are 2,000,000 men in the ETO not 
doing anything sensible or constructive and 
are rapidly becoming a burden on these 
people who make their home here. They 
don’t want us around and we don’t want to 
be around. I’ve spent 3 years and 1 month 
in this Army and I want to go home. Writ- 
ing to a Congressman is a new experience 
for me but I have plenty of free time and 
believe your stand should be encouraged. 


POSTMASTER, 
San Francisco, Calif. (APO). 

My Dear Mr. MILLER: I am writing this in 
representation of some 15 men in my office. 
We have been sitting, by now, for-a long 
time watching and wondering what the 
Army is going to do about getting us home 
and discharging us. It seems, Mr. MILuEr, 
we are still getting the old Army game 
thrown at us, “the run-around.” 

We see the War Department is still put- 
ting up the stalling act. We have been in 
the Army a long time and know it first hand. 
What is more ridiculous than an officer 
without a command who does not want to 
get out of the Army? There are many shoe 
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clerks and soda-jerkers who hold commis- 
sions from captain to major, and who will 
fight like hell to stay in the Army. Never 
before have they had such a paying job and 
never before have they had authority. No, 
Mr. Mriier, they do not want to give that up. 

There are still men over here who have 
point scores of 80 to 109 and over. There has 
been no attempt in one particular company 
on this island to move these men to a dis- 
persal center, Those men have been sitting 
in those areas over a month! Doing KP 
and picking up cigarette butts, digging 
ditches, and other menial tasks! Four thou- 
sand men have been in one area well over 
a month! 


DRAFTING BOYS UNDER 21 


I also note, Mr. Speaker, that the War 
Department has finally indicated that 
they would not take boys in the service 
under 20 years of age if they were still in 
high school or would wait until they had 
completed their semester in eollege. The 
House will remember that the age for 
drafting was lowered from 21 to 18. In 
doing this, we interrupted the educa- 
tional courses of many young men. It 
does seem to me that if the draft must 
continue, we should cease drafting these 
boys below 21 years of age. On the same 
basis, we should say that any boy who 
has been drafted and whose education 
has been interrupted should have the 
permission to go back and finish his edu- 
cation at the earliest possible moment. 

The teen-age boys were drafted to 
get sufficient manpower to win the war. 
Surely, they are not needed to win the 
peace. The job of occupation forces is 
one for men with maturity and judg- 
ment. The Selective Service expects to 
continue drafting some 50,000 a month. 
This, naturally, must take the young men 
who are just reaching the age of 18 or 
it reaches into the men up to 27 who 
have, heretofore, been deferred while the 
war was on because they were either en- 
gaged in occupational jobs which we 
thought were necessary or they may have 
physical ailments which kept them out 
of the Army. I present letters on draft- 
ing 18- and 19-year-old boys: 

GRAND ISLAND, Nesp. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE: Since hostilities have 
ceased it seems to us parents of these young 
boys @ grave injustice since they are just 
out of high school, and if they are required 
to serve 2 years in the Army, it is a safe 
guess that 90 percent of these youngsiers will 
never go back to school again, and surely 
that is a matter of grave importance, not 


only to the youth of our country but to the 
Nation itself. 

There are, surely, more than enough men 
in the service who will gladly volunteer for 
this occupational service, who have had a 
chance to get an education and who have no 
other plans for the immediate future. 

I know I am speaking for an untold num- 
ber of parents who feel the same as I do 
regarding this matter and so I am appealing 
to you on the behalf of all, that you use 
your influence and have the drafting of these 
young boys who should be in school termi- 
nated at once, : 

Please accept this appeal in the spirit in 
which it is written as we are all interested 
in the welfare of our Nation, but we feel 
that this is a matter of grave importance 
regarding the future of our young boys. 


Overton, Nesr. 
Dear Sir: Will you please use your influ- 
ence to set aside this deplorable idea of 
drafting these young boys, especially the ones 
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under 21 years of age? It is bad enough to 
draft the older boys, but to take the teen-age 
poys is a crime. They are just at the age 
when they should be in school. 

KEARNEY, Nese. 

Dear Str: They told us the 18-year-old boys 
would be inducted and sent to school for 
specialized training and indicated that it 
would be largely a program of physical fit- 
ness. Many of our teen-age boys were on 
the battle fronts in less than 6 months. 

They told us that they needed these 18- 
year-old boys for replacement and for their 
youthful zeal and reckless daring in order to 
win the war. 

All this talk about military training and 
physical fitness is pure balderdash. They 
do not take men who are not physically fit 
and there is little evidence from any source 
that there are seriously planned programs 
in any branch of the service to keep men 
physically fit. 

For God’s sake let us let these youngsters 
mature before we throw them into the typi- 
cal Army environment. Is this Nation so 
lacking fiber and sinew that we must call 
upon teen-age boys to carry the load in the 
occupation of Germany and Japan? It was 
terribly unfair to ask them to fight battles 
in a cause which was not of their making, 
but one’s protests were lost in the shuffle in 
wartime. Let us not continue inequitable 
situation in the time of peace. 

OVERTON, NEBR. 

Dear Sir: We think it is high time to stop 
drafting 18-year-old boys into the Army, and 
urge you to do all you can to put a stop to 
it. The war has been won and we would 
like to see the school boys get a chance to 
do something for themselves. 

St. ANN, NesrR. 

Dear Sir: Selective Service seem to think 
they have the green light to go ahead and 
induct all these men as fast as possible. Our 
local draft boards are doing a good job of it 
too. Those brass hats in Washington, 
many of whom have never seen a farm or 
ranch, plan to induct all these farm-trained 
youth, regardless as to the amount they farm 
or extent of their livestock production and 
replace them with war veterans and prisoners. 
In our operations, it will not work. 


RELEASING MEN WITH DEPENDENTS 


I also would like to refer to the fact 
that with the continued draft, ft is taking 
men who have dependents, and I mean 
as dependents a wife and children, into 
the Armed Forces. In doing this, Mr. 
Speaker, the Army is breaking up the 
homes in this country—the home which 
is the foundation of democracy. When 
the family ties are dislocated, it has a 
profound and far-reaching effect upon 
the Nation. I do not believe that 
we can continue taking men who have 
f amilies and, thus, break up the homes 
of this nation. On the same basis, it 
would seem advisable for the military 
authorities to immediately discharge 
those men who are married and have 
families. Certainly, no pre-Pearl Har- 
bor father should now be drafted or kept 
in the service, 

Sr. Jqsrru, Mo. 

At present Iam spending a 30-day furlough 
at home. I have just returned from over- 
Seas, having been in 3 battles. I have 72 
Points and I know *hat many like myself and 
others that have over 45 points will not go 
Over again. So, as a father with 3 years’ 


Army service, I see little use of an Army of 
men like myself, wasting time as a service- 
man in the States doing nothing. 

So, I hope you will succeed in making it 
possible for men in the States like myself, to, 
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as soon as possible, return to our natural 
peacetime status. For I know that life is 
precious and the return to Army barracks as 
a cog in an idle machine is one of the most 
demoralizing conditions that a fine country, 
such as ours, could continue to uphold. 


DeEtTRoIT, MicxH. 

My husband is 35 years of age; we have 
been married 13 years and have boys 11 and 
6 years old. 

When my husband was drafted, he was 
forced to leave a sales business. Now the 
Army refuses to discharge men 35 years old 
unless they have 2 years of service. If my 
husband is retained in service, we will suffer 
great financial loss, and it will become more 
and more difficult to establish himself with 
customers again. 

These things plus the growing cost of keep- 
ing two boys in school and the greater need 
of the older child for his father necessitates 
a discharge at once. 


CHADRON, NEBR. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you in regard to the 
draft. I think that men in our armed services 
with families should be returned immedi- 
ately to continue the building of homes for 
America. 

It seems very foolish to use the taxpayers’ 
money to pay men with families $80 to $240 
a month. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Sir: Here, for example, in Trinidad, the 
officers are still having their wives shipped 
down at Government expense, despite the 
fact that the war is over and most of these 
officers are Reserves, expecting momentarily 
to be discharged. Naturally, having their 
families along fighting the war with them 
sort of eases the hardships they suffer— 
hardships such as private cottages, beautiful 
clubs and bars, and all the liquor they can 
drink at taxless prices. 

Here, for example, we are badly in need of 
men to wait on the officers’'tables, men to 
run the officers’ wine messes, and men to run 
the officers’ pleasure barges. The Navy, as a 
whole, is probably just as badly in need of 
personnel, and has great trouble letting them 
go. 

Perhe,.s I’m being too bitter. I can’t help 
it, and neither can most of my friends in tae 
service. The longer we stay in, the worse it 
gets. 


Fort WARREN, Wyo. 

Most fathers were drafted very late in the 
war, and, due to the lateness of their induc- 
tion, they have less points than any other 
category. When the emergency made the 
father draft necessary, the Army voiced @ 
hope to have them home with their children 
by Christmas. Now the Army blandly speaks 
only of their point system and of the possi- 
bility of releasing all men with at least 2 
years’ service. If the Army or this adminis- 
tration is permitted to forget their promise to 
the American home the bitterness always felt 
by those who have been betrayed will be 
reflected at the polls next year. 

Thousands of soldier-fathers are already 
beginning to feel that their uniforms would 
be more appropriate with black and white 
horizontal stripes. Surely, no official can de- 
fend a plan to force the parents of our 
children to serve out a term of 2 years. Is 
anything more deplorable? Has the Army 
become a penal institution? 

The immediate release of fathers would not 
hinder in any way the release of war-weary 
veterans as the administration has admitted 
their facilities are greater than th» number 
of returnees. Today these men art picking 
up cigarette butts, digging dandelions with 
mess knives, and various other manufactured 
jobs, while their babies cry for them and 
mothers are left without explanations. If it 
is a question of who will get civilian jobs, 
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who is more entitled to them? The fathers 
of this country face the greatest responsi- 
bilities of the future. 


CRAWFORD, NEBR. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to urge you to 
bring the fathers home from overseas as 
soon’ as possible. 

We have two children, ages 6 and 4. Ac- 
cording to the present point system, it will 
take a long time before he is allowed to 
come home as he has never been in any 
combat zone. 

I’ve had to use most of our small savings 
in order to make ends meet. We don’t have 
relatives with whom we could live and so I 
have to buy everything and I’ve had doctor 
and dentist bills. 

Aside from financial problems, children 
need their fathers more than even the wives 
and husbands need each other. 

The children had often asked “When 
daddy could come home?” I always told 
them as soon as the war is over. So after 
the first confusion of whistles blowing and 
other noise-making when Japan surrendered, 
I looked across the street and saw the chil- 
dren sitting side by side on the curb. I asked 
them what they were doing and they an- 
swered “Waiting for daddy to come home.” 
They thought it would be cnly a matter of a 
few moments. I wish it were that simple. 


LIMITED SERVICE 


There are many limited-service men 
who have not had the opportunity of go- 
ing overseas or getting decorations and, 
thus, piling up sufficient points to merit 
their discharge who have been in this 
country and in the Army for several 
years. 

General Marshall’s statement that 
men with 2 years of service could expect 
being discharged by late winter helps to 
answer some of the criticism of the lim- 
ited-service man. It does seem now that, 
in the light of our experience in Japan, 
fewer men would be needed than we an- 
ticipated a few months ago. If these 
men with 2 years service are to be dis- 
charged in December, why would it not 
be a wise approach to send all of these 
men who are not vitally needed in the 
machinery of demobilization home to 
their families and businesses? They also 
could be recalled when ready for a dis- 
charge. 

CAMP WHEELER, Ga. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: May I present the 
cause of the so-called limited-service per- 
sonnel of the Army. This term limited 
service is a broad term and really is not ap- 
plied to a specific group. It includes several 
types of personnel. One group that is pos- 
sibly included in the term limited service is 
the IV-D’s. There are some 190,000 IV-D’s in 
the Army at the present. None of these 
IV-D’s meet the minimum physicial induc- 
tion requirements. Most of these men have 
been in the Army over 3 years, and under 
the present point system IV-D’s cannot see 
any hope of getting out unless our Congress 
steps in and helps us. 





Maxton, N. C. 

Dear Mr. MrtterR: Congratulations on your 
stand to force a showdown on this draft and 
discharge question. Our country needs more 
men like you, men who are not afraid to 
stand up for what they know is right. 

If you could see what we are doing here 
at this base I am stationed, you would re- 
alize just how much of the taxpayers money 
is being used to pay men to pick up cigarette 
butts and cut grass. It’s a crime. On top 
of all this, some of these men are 39 years 
old and have received nothing but promises 
as to when they will be released. The Army 
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is certainly bungling up the job and we 
are counting on you to lead the forces to 
take us out. 


CHATHAM FYELD, GA. 

Dear Str: Recent publications have named 
you as one of the leaders in Congress’s in- 
vestigation of demobilization—an advocate 
of a more liberal and less prolonged process 
of discharging servicemen. 

I wish to bring to your attention the plight 
of the Army’s IV-F men—the limited-service 
men. A great majority of them are of no 
further use to the Army, but because of 
their low point scores they, apparently, have 
little chance to be discharged. Are we, the 
limited-service men, the forgotten men of 
demobilization? 


FRANCE. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing to thank 
you for your efforts to get us out of the 
Army. Perhaps my own case will show you 
how unjust the present situation is. 

I have been in the Army over 3 years and a 
third of that time has been overseas. My 
thirty-second birthday is fast approaching. 
Yet, a few days ago I was told that I would 
have to do occupation duty. 

Many others like myself are in limited 
service, and in the service forces. We had 
little or no chance to gain sufficient points 
for discharge yet the 3 years I've been in 
service is more than double the Army aver- 
age. 

The men here are already saying “The 
Democrats got us in but the Republicans will 
get us out.” 

Thank you again for starting to rectify the 
present injustice. 


Fort Devens, Mass. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MILLER: What about 
the men in the Army who are disqualified 
for overseas service? I have done the dirty 
work for over 4 years and could never get a 
promotion because I am disqualified. Men 
in this category are few and far between and 
there is no glamour in catering to them. 
Don’t you think we want to go home? I am 
33. A young boy in his teens steps out of a 
war job, becomes an aerial gunner, makes 
technical sergeant, collects good pay all the 
time, and now is on his way out. I had no 
chance to get a promotion in the Army be- 
cause I belong to a minority group, and now 
you insist on keeping me here. Laugh at 
this letter if you please, I don’t give one 
continental damn. If you had been away 
4 years from your home, you would see 
things a little different. 

I have written to all my friends back home. 
If we are being kept here as a WPA, why 
not let those who like this kind of a life 
stay and let those of us who have something 
to go home to, go to it? 

GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I. have served 28 
months in the Army, have only 38 points, 
and yet I’ve served 16 months overseas. Now, 
I am faced with another overseas assign- 
ment. There are many others like me in the 
Army. I’m writing for all and not for per- 
sonal reasons. The general opinion of the 
men I’ve come in contact with in the camp 
feels the Army point system is very unfair 
to certain branches of the service. 

CRITICAL POINTS 


I also point out the discrepancy in the 
Army’s demobilization point plan in 
which they say that it is necessary to 
have 80 points at present, but 60 as of the 
ist of November, and men with 45 points 
are not to be sent overseas. These 45- 
point men, gaining but one point a 
month, must spend from 1 to 2 years in 
the Army in this country in order to ac- 
cumulate sufficient points for discharge. 
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SIZE OF ARMY 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress should im-- 
mediately take steps to ascertain how 
large a military force will be needed in 
the Regular Army. A bill has been in- 
troduced limiting the size to 1,090,000 
men. We now have something like 419,- 
000 in this Army and it is my belief that, 
under the bill recently passed which 
would encourage enlistments, sufficient 
men will be obtained to meet all the re- 
quirements of the Army. The Navy has 
indicated they want 500,000 men and 
will be able to get them by voluntary 
methods after the first of the year. Why 
should not the Army make a similar 
statement? This draft should not be 
continued during peacetime as an in- 
strument forcing universal compulsory 
military training upon the country. 

Camp Bowl, TEx. 

Dear Str: We are gratified to learn of your 
action toward effecting a speedier discharge. 
Although this camp is not filled, we who are 
here are twiddling our thumbs. Others who 
have also returned from ETO and who write 
from scattered camps report a similar situa- 
tion at their camp. 

I have been appointed assistant recruiting 
officer for my unit, and yet I can only offer $21 
a month, no choice of branch of service, no 
guaranty the men can retain their present 
rank. Inducements of that nature won't 
promote reenlistments. If Congress ts going 
to make changes in advantages offered the 
serviceman, they must act at once. 

Oh, yes; you’d be amazed at how many 
men would reenlist if given the same pay 
privileges now existent and allowed to re- 
turn as occupational troops in Germany. 

BoeE.vus, NEsR. 

Dear Sir: The war is over and I think it is 
time again for Congress to start running the 
United States, and not a bunch of high- 
ranking military officials who are worried 
more about losing their ranks than about the 
desires of the people, that makes this the 
great country that it is. I, for one, and speak- 
ing for many others, want the Government 
law making back where it was before the war, 
in Congress, elected by the people. 

HENRIETTA, TEX. 

Dear Sir: I note that you are trying to 
force a show-down on the draft and dis- 
charges. More power to you. 

Our farmers and ranchers here are with~ 
out help. They are mostly worn out on the 
home front, trying manfully to maintain 
their homes and do their bit toward every war 
effort. They have carried on through the 
struggle, but are now entitled to relief. Rail- 
roads are advertising daily for civilians to 
assist them. Businessmen are short-handed, 
with inexperienced help. Yet, the Army 
camps are crowded to the guards with. men 
and boys with apparently nothing to do but 
“fiddle while Rome burns.” 

I have four sons in the service and danged 
if I can get one of them out to help me here. 

Of course, the Army and Navy higher-ups 
will want to keep our boys in as long as pos- 
sible. Those fellows are trained to think 
mainly in terms of the military. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


I also refer, Mr. Speaker, to the point 
system of discharging doctors and nurses. 
It is necessary for these men to have 80 
points for a discharge. If they are 48 
years of age and were in the service prior 
to Pearl Harbor, they are also entitled 
to release. I maintain that the present 


system would let out less than 10,000 
physicians and not the 30,000 indicated 
by the War Department’s recent release. 
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There are many communities that are in 
dire need of physicians. .The committee 
in the Senate was recently informed that 
the Army was wasting their medical tal- 
ent. Many of us have stated that was the 
situation all along. This could, and 
must, be corrected. 
WALEA WALLA, Wasu. 

I have been in the Army 38 months and 
have only 56 points, which should keep me in 
the Army until I have forgotten all medicine 
I ever knew. I have worked about 6 months 
out of the 38. We, the volunteer physicians, 
are hoping you will at least. try to cut down 
the total duration of Army service to 2 years. 
Here at McCann General Hospital at least 50 
percent of the physicians could be released 
tomorrow and the necessary medical work 
could be done by the remainder in 4 hours 
per day. 


President Truman stated that no man 
would be kept in the Army a day longer 
than absolutely necessary. He also told 
us that they were discharging men at the 
rate of 650 every 24 hours, and that at 
Christmas 2,000,000 men will have been 
returned to civilian life. That statement 
seems impressive until one takes a look 
at the size of the Army—8,000,000 men as 
of July 1. If it discharges 2,000,000 men 
by Christmas, there will be 6,000,000 men 
left. It should be remembered, also, that 
they are continuing selective service at 
the rate of 50,000 a month. So, when 
Christmas comes, 7 months after the end 
of the German war, and 4 months after 
the Japs surrendered, we wil) still have 
an army of 6,000,000 men, to say noth- 
ing about the number in the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and the Air Forces. Cer- 
tainly, with all of the separation centers 
and all of the available help, we ought to 
speed up the discharges from the Army. 
The Army, in my opinion, is deliberately 
slowing demobilization. 

If it is their honest intentions not to 
keep anyone in a day longer than neces- 
sary, then they should send the men 
they expect to discharge home on an im- 
mediate furlough and leave them until 
they are ready for the final separation. 


LIBERATED PRISONERS AND WOUNDED MEN 


It does seem, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Army ought to give a high priority for 
discharge to the liberated prisoners of 
war and to those who possess the Purple 
Heart. A few letters introduced at this 
point express the sentiments of thou- 
sands in this class: 


Jerssy Cipy, N. J. 

I am a former prisoner of war, and 
through the newspapers I have become aware 
of the fact that you intend to introduce a 
bill that calls for the discharge of former 
prisoners of war. It is indeed very gratifying 
to see that at last someone has taken up cur 
cause. I am not alone, I know, in thanking 
you for all you are doing in our behalf. Our 
number is not great and we have, as every- 
one knows, suffered much and all we ask is 
to be sent home. The Army could easily give 
us an indefinite furlough home, pending our 
discharge instead of having us do all sorts 
of details that are needless. I sincerely hope, 
as do all of us, that you will press this matter 
of discharge of us former prisoners of war so 
that we may return home to our wives and 
children, sweethearts, and mothers and 
fathers where, with our loved ones, the 
memories of those dark days shall be for- 
gotten, 

I’m very glad to see that someone is working 
for the many boys who have been prisoners 
of war and are now scattered in numerous 
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camps around here just “passing away time,” 
waiting for someone to act instead of just 
talking. We have been in the States now for 
over 4 months and haven't done anything 
but shift from one camp to another. We 
could have been discharged or at least be 
home on an indefinite furlough until they 
decide what to do with us. More power to 
you and keep up the good work. 
(Signed by 100 prisoners of war.) 





PosTMASTER, NEw YorK. 

I suppose you know as well as I the posi- 
tion of a returned prisoner. The boys who, 
like myself, were taken on the parachute 
fiasco on D-day knew at least a year of pretty 
damned unpleasant existence—the Air Force 
men and some of the people bagged in north 
Africa and Italy took more than 2 years of it 
in many cases. Barbed wire’s no fun, sir. 
Malnutrition and, in the closing months, near 
starvation are messier and so is the sort of 
unreasoning, brutality, and knocking around 
every prisoner has run into at some period 
of his captivity. Maybe you've talked to 
some of the kids who had it roughest—those 
who were forced onto working parties to do 
a 14-hour day, 7-day week, in the factories 
and mines and on rations that we luckier 
ones found just enough to keep alive on. 

But, here’s the point, Mr. Representative: 
Time in a Nazi prison counts for no more 
than time behind a London desk under the 
Army's point system. A headquarters clerk 
in a rear echelon office could collect as many 
as 5 battle stars and 25 discharge points for 
his unit’s combat participation. An Air Force 
man who loaded rations on an English field 
has 5 points for every campaign in which 
planes of his squadron flew. But, a prisoner 
is attached to no unit, receives no consider- 
ation. 


Again, Mr. Speaker, I would call at- 
tention to the men who are now in this 
country and expect to be discharged 
when the Army gets around to it. Some 
of these men are being sent home on a 
furlough. Why should they not stay 
there instead of being called back to 
camp? ‘They have parents, wives, chil- 
dren, and businesses. The fact that they 
are not being discharged is causing most 
of the irritation at home. They should 
not be herded back to some separation 
camp and made to await the slow, noisy 
machinery of demobilization. If this 
policy continues, the Army can certainly 
expect to hear a great deal of grumbling 
from the soldiers and from their parents. 
If they are really not to be kept in the 
Army longer than necessary, then let us 
see that they get home at once. It would 
take less personnel in the demobilization 
machinery. In fact, I am of the opinion 
that if the War Department would use 
a little horse sense on this single point, 
most of the objections to the present 
slow rate of discharge would be removed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a list of questions 
which he prepared. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 


Texas (Mr. Poace] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


EUROPEAN COLONIAL POSSESSIONS IN 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, on May 4, 
1945, I sought to call the attention of 
this House to the importance of then be- 
ginning negotiations for the transfer of 
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sovereignty over the colonial possessions 
of European nations now held in the 
Western Hemisphere. I felt then that 
it was then a proper time to begin those 
negotiations. The war was then in 
progress. We were supplying our allies 
with great quantities of goods and sup- 
plies under the lend-fease program. We 
made our contribution freely. We 
neither asked nor received any pay- 
ment, and in many instances we received 
precious little thanks. The fighting is 
now over and the lease-lend program 
has been closed with a tremendous bal- 
ance due the United States. We are 
shipping no more goods under this pro- 
gram, but we do recognize that we must 
continue to give aid to our allies for a 
long time. The nations of Europe need 
credit. They need American goods. We 
want to supply these goods both to aid 
our friends and to provide a market for 
our farms and our factories. We want 
to put American workmen to work pro- 
ducing the things Europe needs. To do 
this, someone must pay the bill. Since 
the other nations do not have the dol- 
lars needed to pay these American work- 
men, these American farmers, and 
American manufacturers, the American 
Government must provide the dollars if 
this trade is to materialize. Of course, 
we could simply give this property to 
our allies, but it seems to me that if the 
needy nations possess some property we 
could use, in good conscience this prop- 
erty should be transferred to the nation 
that is supplying their needs. 

I suggest no coercion. I suggest no 
force. I only suggest that inasmuch as 
our allies have not hesitated to call on 
us for goods and services which they 
needed, and as we have responded freely, 
we should feel at liberty to call on them 
to supply us with those things which they 
own and which we need. When our 
allies needed oil we did not hesitate to 
send it even though we were rationing 
gasoline to our own citizens. When our 
allies needed lumber we sent it, although 
our supplies were and are desperately 
short. We are still short of fats, but we 
gladly share our supply with our allies. 

Today Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, and Denmark all own terri- 
tories in the Western Hemisphere. We 
need bases in many of these territories, 
and even more important, we need to 
show our sincerity in our attachment to 
the principles of democracy and freedom 
by aiding the people of these lands to 
enjoy governments of their own choosing. 

Some 80 years ago this Nation was torn 
by a great civil war. At the end of that 
war we had adopted the policy and recog- 
nized the principle that no man could 
claim a property right in a fellow human 
being. ‘Today it seems to me we should 
recognize the equally sound principle 
that no government can justly claim a 
property right in the government of 
other people. Governments should be 
no more susceptible of being bought and 
sold than are human beings. 

I am not suggesting, and I have never 
suggested, that we should compel the 
European nations to give up their prop- 
erty rights in the Western Hemisphere 
at the point of a gun. I am not sug- 
gesting that we today should hi-jack 
them and compel them to give us the 
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property they claim in this hemisphere. 
That was one mistake we made in this 
country 80 years ago when we freed the 
Slaves. Had the United States been 
willing to pay for the property rights 
then held under the laws of the United 
States rather than to destroy those rights 
by force, we could have doubtless saved 
many times the amount of money in- 
velved, as well as untold suffering and 
all the evil that has so long flowed from 
the hatreds of the War Between the 
States. Certainly we should deal more 
generously and more intelligently today 
than we did 80 years ago, but we should 
be nonetheless determined to wipe out 
an archaic and indefensible system of 
property in our hemisphere. I am not 
asking that we interfere with the colonial 
system of the Old World. I recognize 
that it is not for us to dictate the gov- 
ernment of Europe, Africa, or Asia, but 
in the free new world of the west, we do 
have a duty to buy our brothers out of 
foreign bondage—a duty to give all men 
of these lands freedom—not simply to 
transfer their ownership from one mas- 
ter to another. 

When James Monroe announced the 
doctrine that bears his name, he but said 
that the European nations might not 
extend their system of colonial empires 
within the Western Hemisphere. The 
time has come when we should say to 
the European nations: “You shall not 
maintain colonial empires within the 
Western Hemisphere.” The time has 
come when we should make the Western 
Hemisphere a hemisphere united in free- 
dom and when we should drive from our 
shores the last vestige of slavery whether 
it be individual or governmental slavery, 
and when we should have freedom of 
government as well as freedom of indi- 
viduals. Let us bring the Monroe 
Doctrine up to date. Let it reach all 
the people of the Americas. Let every 
Avuerican be a citizen—not a subject. 

The time has come when we must rec- 
ognize that governments as well as indi- 
viduals owe an obligation to their neigh- 
bors, and the time has come when we 
should make some positive approach to 
see what can be done in this respect. 
The only criticism I have ever heard 
offered to this suggestion is that, “Well, 
they will not do it. Great Britain will 
not sell her colonies. France will not 
dispose of hers.” How do you know they 
will not? Who has tried to buy them? 
Who has offered to purchase them? 
Who is trying to see what could be done? 
Surely not the United States. 

I do not think that we have the right 
to condemn our allies and say that they 
will not make an effort to pay their 
debts until we give them an opportunity 
to pay their debts. We are doing a 
whole lot of talking these days about 
finding some basis on which to extend 
credit to those very nations that have 
these colonial possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. What better basis of credit 
might we find than to offer to buy their 
property? As an individual I found out 
long ago that if I owed my banker and 
I possessed property that I was not using, 
it was pretty good business to sell that 
property and pay my debts. I do not 
know what better arrangement could be 
offered to the nations of Europe than to 
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give them the opportunity to sell some 
of the property that they have, which 
brings them no income, which renders 
them no benefit, which provides for them 
no protection, the property that they 
own in the Western Hemisphere that is 
but a dead weight upon them. Let them 
sell it to us. Let us give them a hand- 
some price for it. Let us credit it. on 
what they owe us. It would be to their 
benefit. It would be to our benefit. 
Certainly it is not a healthful situation 
for us to allow foreign debts to pile up, 
nor is it healthful for foreign nations to 
let their debts pile up far beyond their 
ability to pay. Why not offer them a 
way to make a payment on these debts? 
Why not see what they will do? So far 
we have made no effort to find out what 
Great Britain, France, or the Nether- 
lands would do. 

Let us ascertain their price. Let us at 
least see what they ask for these colonial 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 
If a reasonable basis of credit can be 
arranged, let us give it to them. We will 
be doing a gcod thing for the United 
States. We will be doing a good thing 
for the European countries, and we will 
be doing a good thing for the cause of 
freedom throughout the world. We will 
be strengthening our belief in democracy 
and independence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We will be making it possible 
for all the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to know that the United States 
believes in the freedom of all the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. Let us prove 
to the people south of the Rio Grande 
that we want a free and independent 
America; that we want every island, 
every acre, and every person in the West- 
ern Hemisphere to enjoy freedom, to 
enjoy independence. 

We point to the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor and we are proud to 
say what this Western World means in 
the way of freedom, and yet on the very 
shore of North America itself there are 
areas where people are not citizens of 
any land but the subjects of foreign 
rulers. That sort of situation should not 
be permitted to continue. We should at 
least make some effort to try to remedy 
it. If the European nations are unwill- 
ing to use the property that they have in 
this hemisphere to apply on their debts, 
then we will know better how to deal 
with them in the way of credit. We will 
be in a better position after we have 
tested their attitude to know how to deal 
with them when they ask further credits. 
Let us ask the State Department to find 
out what they will do. Let us not go on 
the assumption that our allies are so 
selfish and so unwilling to pay their 
debts, so untrustworthy, that we cannot 
hope to get them to make a fair trade 
with us. Let us see whether they will 
trade or not. In justice to our allies, 
we owe it to them to carry out the nego- 
tiations and see if they will not trade 
with us. I think they will. I think if 
we will make a sincere, honest, and real 
effort to buy that territory, we can buy 
it and certainly when we have bought 
it, it would be our moral duty then to 
free it. 

I think along with that obligation goes 
an obligation to the people of Puerto Rico 
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and the Virgin Islands. We should give 
them freedom, retaining only those mili- 
tary and naval bases that we need for our 
own protection and for the protection of 
the very area involved, but giving the 
government of those lands to the people 
of those lands. We cannot say that it 
cannot be done, because we have not 
tried it. We have done it successfully in 
Cuba. We are doing it successfully in the 
Philippine Islands. Until we have tried 
it, we have not acted in good faith. 

Four or five months ago, I introduced 
a resolution, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 52, simply asking the State De- 
partment to enter into negotiations to 
see what could be done in the way of free- 
ing all the peoples of the New World. 
I think it is a reasonable request. I 
hope that the Members of this House will 
agree that it is reasonable and that we 
should undertake it. I repeat. The time 
has come when America must say to the 
Pharoahs of Europe, “Let my people go.” 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. DouG.as] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S PROGRAM 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the thoughts of every one of 
us these days are centered on getting our 
loved ones home as quickly as possible, 
but we must remember that the quicker 
they come home the shorter the time 
for us to get our house in order to receive 
them. Time is running out. Our men 
are coming home, and at the same time 
our factories are closing down. 

We now have the gigantic undertak- 
ing of changing over from the manufac- 
turing of planes, tanks, and guns to 
stoves, refrigerators, tractors, and the 
building of homes. This is an under- 
taking that involves not only machinery 
kut men. 

There will be 20,000,000 men and 
women between the armed forces and 
the war workers who must be employed. 
They must be found jobs in the face of 
the cessation of yearly Government war 
expenditures from sixty to ninety billion 
dollars. They must be found jobs in the 
face of such rapid technological ad- 
vances in the last few years that one 
man can now do the job of two. 

President Truman, in his magnificent 
message to Congress, recognized fully 
the difficulties of reconversion. He out- 
lined a program to assist, as he says, 
industry and labor to get over the line 
from war to peace—to reestablish an 
expanded peacetime industry. To do 
this the President feels that Govern- 
ment must assist industry in every way 
possible to reconvert as quickly and ef- 
fectively as possible so that the number 
of unemployed during the reconversion 
period will be swiftly and substantially 
reduced. 

Furthermore, he proposed certain 
measures during the demobilization and 
reconversion period to assist veterans 
and labor. It is now up to Congress to 
enact the needed legislation if we are 
to have an orderly transition from war 
to peace. An orderly transition will 
help us lay a solid foundation for eco- 
nomic stability here at home. 
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Time is of the utmost importance or 
people may lose the confidence and faith 
needed to win the peace. 

It is because President Truman knows 
this so well, that again and again he 
urges cooperation. He knows that co- 
operation was the cornerstone of our 
winning the war, both internationally 
and on the home front. This will be 
true also in the immediate future and 
in the years that lie ahead if we are to 
succeed. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that one 
of the most important recommendations 
in President Truman’s program is the 
full-employment bill. The full-employ- 
ment bill depends in the last analysis on 
the cooperation of Government, labor, 
and industry for its success. In order 
to obtain economic security at home and 
political security throughout the world, 
we must have a prosperous, healthy, 
happy America. In order to do this, we 
must have full production—full employ- 
ment. In order to have full employ- 
ment, we must set full employment as a 
goal, 

You cannot go anywhere unless you 
know where you want to go. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had not set the goal of 
a hundred thousand planes, we never 
would have produced them. Unless we 
set full employment as our goal now, 
we will never reach it. 

This is what the full employment bill 
does: 

First. It establishes full employment 
as a Government policy—as our goal. 

Second. It works out a democratic 
procedure for making this policy a 
reality. 

The bill states clearly that— 

It is the policy of the United States to 
foster free competitive enterprise. The pro- 
gram must be one to assist private enter- 
prise, to expand production. 


But the kind of private enterprise to be 
expanded is competitive and not monop- 
olistic. This means giving small busi- 
ness, which forms the basis of our econ- 
omy, a fair chance. The President in 
his message made many specific sug- 
gestions to aid small business. 

In the bill we do not guarantee any- 
body a job. We do intend to guarantee 
plentiful jobs for those able and willing 
to fill them. The bill declares that “all! 
Americans able to work and seeking work 
are entitled to an opportunity for a job.” 
We do guarantee that whenever private 
industry cannot provide full employ- 
ment, the Government will then step in 
immediately with long-planned and 
worth-while projects—projects which in 
themselves add to the riches of our 
country. 

This is not socialism. This is making 
the principal point of President Roose- 
velt’s economic bill of rights—the right 
to work—mean something. This is the 
very stuff that a democratic peopie’s 
Government is made of and without it a 
free society in this day can no longer 
survive. 

This is not a bill for any one group. 
This bill, if implemented, insures the fu- 
ture of industry as well as labor of the 
farmer as well as the white-collar work- 
er, of the war workers as well as the vet- 
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eran. For business, if assured of a sup- 
porting policy in Congress, will dare then 
to invest and expand. With full employ- 
ment and full consumption there will be 
a market for the full product. If the 
workingman is sure of a job, he will buy; 
if the farmer is sure of a market, he will 
produce and spend. 

History shows us that we have had, as 
Senator O’MaHONEY says, a series of 
booms and busts—the busts growing big- 
ger each time as our economy becomes 
more complex. Busts cost money—lots 
of money. The cost of the depression 
from 1929 to 1941, as a result of the lack 
of planning in the twenties, has been 
authoritatively estimated as between 
$350,000,000,000 and $355,000,000,000— 
more than our national debt on VJ-day. 
Moreover, unless we have a high national 
income, we have not a chance of paying 
off our national debt. 

President Truman has met the issue 
squarely. Unemployment must be licked. 
We cannot afford to take a chance on 
failure now any more than we could af- 
ford to take a chance on losing the war. 
We must wage peace as we waged war. 
It is up to Congress to pass this full em- 
ployment bill as quickly as possible. 

The President promises that war con- 
trols will be dropped as speedily as pos- 
sible so that reconversion of industry 
may take place as speedily as possible. 
But he goes on to remind us that we must 
continue to fight against inflation and he 
warns us against the mistakes made after 
the last war when we failed to hold the 
line. 

President Truman recognizes in his 
speech that science must now either 
serve man in the interests of a fuller 
and better life or destroy us all. He 
realizes what too few seem to have real- 
ized that with the knowledge we have 
gained of atomic energy, we have en- 
tered a new world. The President said: 

No nation can maintain a position of lead- 
ership in the world of today unless it de- 
velops to the full its scientific and techno- 
logical resources. No government adequately 
meets its responsibilities unless it generously 
and intelligently supports and encourages 
the work of science in university, industry, 
and in its own laboratories. 


The President has urged that a re- 
search agency be established by an act 
of Congress so that scientists may serve 
all the people in the future not only for 
defense against any weapon, which we 
pray will never have to be used, but as an 
offensive weapon against sickness, bad 
housing, and limited opportunities for 
business, agriculture, and education. 

To win the peace, we must be healthy. 
We must be decently housed. Our edu- 
cational facilities must be expanded and 
reorganized. To win the peace, we must 
see that scientific research serves peace 
as it has served war. To win the peace, 
there must be equal opportunities for 
advancement for all Americans, with- 
out discrimination because of race, color, 
or religion. To win the peace, there 
must be full employment. And it is to 
the interest of the Nation as a whole 
that the buying power of the majority 
of the people, who are in the low-wage 
bracket, is high enough so that they can 
buy and keep production flowing. That 
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means raising the minimum wage, as ad- 
vocated by President Truman. 

President Truman has urged action— 
quick action. If we act quickly here in 
Congress, it will get us, as he says, over 
the line from war to peace. If we act 
quickly and follow his program, we do 
more than that. We lay the founda- 
tion for our realization of goals of human 
happiness and well-being never reached 
before—goals which must be reached if 
we are to have security at home and last- 
ing peace in the world. These new goals 
have been summarized in President 
Roosevelt’s now famous economic bill of 
rights behind which President Truman 
staunchly stands. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my special order 
be transferred to tomorrow, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HCOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday next, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. ° 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3686. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and 
the registers of the land offices in Alaska 
to perform functions under the Alaska real 
property ownership declaration law; and 

H. R. 3974. An act to provide for termina- 
tion of daylight saving time. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 3686. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and the 
registers of the land offices in Alaska to per- 
form functions under the Alaska real prop- 
erty ownership declaration law; and 

H. R. 3974. An act to provide for termina- 
tion of daylight-saving time. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, September 26, 1945, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold a hear- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m., on Wednesday, 
September 26, 27, and 28, 1945, on H. R. 
2202, in room 362, Old House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, September 26, 1945, at 10 
a.m.on H.R. 714, H. R. 2299, H. R. 2650, 
H. R. 954, H. R. 1131, H. R. 1981, H. R. 
2957, and H. R. 3441. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 

AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, September 27, 1945, at 10 
o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1751, to authorize 
the course of instruction at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy to be 
given to not exceeding 20 persons at a 
time from the American Republics, other 
than the United States. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, October 4, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m. to consider the bill H. R. 
3367, to amend Public Law 44, Seventy- 
eighth Congress as amended. 

COMMITTEE ON PaTENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold a 
public hearing Tuesday, October 2, 1945, 
at 10:30 a. m. on H. R. 2111 and H. R. 
4079, to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications for letters patent, and 
for other purposes. Hearings will be 
held in the committee room, 416 Old 
House Office Building. Anyone desiring 
to give testimony should notify the clerk 
of the committee prior to date of hearing. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
will meet at 10 a. m., Tuesday, October 9, 
to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
ticn in Washington will be heard during 
the first week, such as Members of Con- 
gress first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
Association of American Railroads, Rail- 
road Traffic Organizations, railroad la- 
bor, and truck and bus associations, 

The second week will be devoted to 
various State commissions, agricultural 
associations, National Industrial Traffic 
League, and various citizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations and traffic boards and chambers 
of commerce. 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing as much as possible. 
It is also desired to avoid any repetition 
in statements before the committee. 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which 
to present their testimony. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 


rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
am. on H. R. 2346, the Seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons 
who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War II, and to provide aid for the fam- 
ilies of deceased war-service merchant 
seamen. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


692. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting (1) proposed 
rescissions of portions of appropriations 
for the Military Establishment available 
for the fiscal year 1946, amounting to 
$28,692,772,000, and (2) a proposed pro- 
vision authorizing certain transfers of 
appropriated funds (H. Doc. No. 290); 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
H. Res. 357. Resolution granting 6 months’ 
salary and $250 funeral expenses to Mildred 
H. Trimble, widow of James F. Trimble, late 
an employee of the House; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1023). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
358. Resolution providing for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 3603 a bill to provide for 
the sale of surplus war-built vessels, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1024). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CLARK: Committee on Rules. H. 
Res. 359. Resolutions providing for the con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Resolution 
81 providing that the war emergency has 
been relieved to an extent which will justify 
proceeding with the highway-construction 
program under the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1025). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on Labor. 
H. R. 3864. A bill to establish the office of 
Under Secretary of Labor, and three offices 
of Assistant Secretary of Labor, and to abol- 
ish the existing office of Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and the existing office of Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1026). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


_ Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4076) 
granting an increase of pension to Earl 
W. Newlon, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 4177. A bill to amend section 205 (e) 

of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
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so as to impose certain limitations on the 

authority of the Price Administrator to insti- 

tute actions on behalf of the United States; 

to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. LYLE: 

H.R. 4178. A bill to grant to veterans of 
the present war a temporary exclusion from 
gross income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 4179. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion to the United States of the alien Chinese 
wives of American citizens who are admissible 
under the provisions of the immigration laws 
other than those authorizing exclusion on 
grounds of race or birth in a defined geo- 
graphical area; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 4180. A bill to amend the law relating 
to larceny in interstate or foreign commerce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LaFOLLETTE: 

H.R. 4181. A bill to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continuing 
full employment under fair labor employ- 
ment standards and practices in a free com- 
petitive economy, through the concerted ef- 
forts of industry, agriculture, labor, State 
and local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 4182. A bill to increase the rates of 
compensation of officers and employees of 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 4183. A bill to place on the retired 
list certain former commissioned officers of 
the Army who served during World War I; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 4184. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, equipment, and operation of an 
additional military academy in the State of 
Colorado; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R.4185. A bill to provide’ for future 
trade relations between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4186. A bill to provide for covering 
into the Treasury of the Philippines certain 
Philippine funds in. the Treasury of the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring it to be un-American to participate 
in activities to create racial or’ religious dis- 
unity; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. MILLER of California introduced a 
bill (H. R. 4187) for the relief of Mrs. Vesta 
Meinn and Mrs. Edna Williams, which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1190. By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of city 
council, city of Malden, Mass., that immedi- 
ate steps be taken to speed up machinery 
necessary to bring the boys home sooner; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1191. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Railroad Commission of Texas, op- 
posing F. R. 3262; to th» Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1192. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
100 employees of the Southern Pacific Co., 
relative to H. P. 1362, amending the Railroad 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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1193, Aliso, petition signed by 121 employees 
of the Northern Pacific Terminal Co., Port- 


land, Oreg., relative to H. R. 1362, amending 
the Railroad Retirement Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1194. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution of Pile 
Drivers, Bridge, Wharf and Dock Builders, 
No. 34, of San Francisco, requesting Congress 
investigate the authenticity of the George 
Gallup poll; to the Committee on Rules. 

1195. Also, resolution of board of port 
commissioners, city of Oakland, Calif., me- 
morializing the Civil Aeronautics Board with 
respect to certificates for overseas air serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 





SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1915 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, by whose word man 
goeth forth to his work and to his labor 
until the evening: Through the terror 
and tumult of this tragic day, may we 
discern the shining path which is lead- 
ing upward to the City of God. Set our 
feet with steadfast purpose, day by day, 
upon the glowing pathways of righteous 
duty and selfless service. In spite of 
suspicions, animosities, disappointments, 
and disillusionments which plague the 
councils of men, steel our hearts to seek 
peace and pursue it that the sadly sun- 
dered family of mankind may at last be 
bound by golden cords of understanding 
fellowship around the feet of the one 
God. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarkKiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, September 25, 1945. 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
September 24, 1945, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S.374. An act to amend the act of October 
29, 1919, entitled “An act to punish the trans- 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in intcr- 
state or foreign commerce”; 

8.397. An act to provide for the presenta- 
tion of medals to members of the United 
States Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41; and 

S. 1045. An act to provide for pay and al- 
lowances and transportation and subsistence 
of personnel discharged or released from the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard be- 
cause of under age at the time of enlistment, 
and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion by Mr. BarKLEY, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. TUNNELL] be excused from further serv- 
ice on the Committee on Claims, and that he 
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be assigned to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF DEFENSE WORKERS 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the fourth quarterly report 
of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion on the education and training of de- 
fense workers, covering the period beginning 
April 1, 1945, and ended June 30, 1945 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


Report ON GOVERNMENT-OWNED ALUMINUM 
PLANTS AND FACILITIES 


A letter from the chairman and a member 
of the Surplus Property Board, transmitting, 
pursuant to section 19 of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, a report with respect to Gov- 
ernment-owned aluminum plants and facili- 
ties (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions, 
which were referred as indicated: 


A petition from. the Alaska Development 
Board, Juneau, Alaska, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to provide an agricul- 
tural program for Alaska; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Rita M. Wiseman, secretary, Star Welfare 
League, Inc., New York City, N. Y., relating 
to the atomic bomb; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

8.1360. A bill to compensate Benali El 
Oukili Boucheta, an inhabitant of French 
Morccco, for the wrongful death of his son 
Mohammed Ben Boucheta Ben Ali El Oukili, 
near Marnia, Algeria, on September 30, 1944; 
Without amendment (Rept. No. 593); 

8.1361. A bill to compensate Clement 
Euziere, an inhabitant of French Morocco, 
for personal injuries caused by a naval ve- 
hicle near Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 
1943; without amendment (Rept. No. 594); 

8.1362. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to transfer land for resettlement 
in Guain, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 596); and 

S. 1363. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel and former 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or destroyed as the result 
of water damage occurring at certain naval 
and Marine Corps shore activities; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 595). 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
or. Pest Offices and Post Roads: 

H. R. 656. A bill to provide further for the 
appointment of postmasters for fourth-class 
post offices in the Territory of Alaska; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 597). 

By Mr. HOEY, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H.R. 3220. A bill to establish a boundary 
line between the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 598). 

By Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 1383. A bill to amenc. an act relating to 
the Neorporation of Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., approved April 8, 1864; 
Without amendment (Rept. No. 599). 
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By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

8S. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a joint committee to investigate the 
matter of the development and control of 
the atomic bomb; with amendments, and, 
under the rule, the’ concurrent resolution 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 


PHILIPPINE FUNDS IN THE UNITED 
STATES TREASURY 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Philippine Government is almost entirely 
out of funds. However, it has funds in 
the United States Treasury of which we 
are the trustees. I have been authorized 
by the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs to report a bill to turn this 
money over to the Filipinos now so that 
they will not have to make a loan. I 
now ask unanimous consent to report 
without amendment from the Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs the 
bill (S. 1281) to provide for covering into 
the Treasury of the Philippines certain 
Philippine funds in the Treasury of the 
United States, and I submit a report (No. 
592) thereon. I thought I had better 
make this statement in submitting the 
report of the committee, because I should 
like to ask the leaders on both sides to 
cooperate with me in getting early con- 
sideration of the bill, since otherwise the 
Government of the Philippines will be 
out of money, and will have nothing with 
which to pay its expenses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GERRY: 

S. 1433. A bill to relieve certain members 
of the military and naval forces from Federal 
estate tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

S. 1434. A bill to authorize the cancella- 
tion of deportation proceedings in the case 
of Joseph Christian Mueller; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

By Mr. BUCK: 

S. 1435. A bill to amend the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 so as to afford veterans cer- 
tain additional preference in the purchase 
of surplus property; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1436. A bill for the relief of John B. 

Hanson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

8.1437. A bill to provide for the release 
from the armed forces of men under 20 years 
of age who desire to resume their education; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PROTECTION OF TRADE-MARK OWNERS, 
PRODUCERS, ANI DISTRIBUTORS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 1417) to protect trade- 
mark owners, producers, distributors, 
and the general public in the District of 
Columbia against injurious and uneco- 
nomic practices in the distribution of 
competitive commodities bearing a dis- 
tinguishing trade-name, brand, or name, 
through the use of voluntary contracts 
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establishing minimum resale prices and 
providing for refusal to sell unless such 
minimum resale prices are observed, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered to 
be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. WHEELER, the Com- 
mittee on Fublic Lands and Surveys was 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1403) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands in the State of Montana to 
Norman Nedrud, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ON FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT 
OF 1945 


Mr. WAGNER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 177), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 additional copies of the 
hearings held before a subcommittee of said 
committee on S. 380, Full Employment Act 
of 1945. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—ARTICLE FROM 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 

{Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Dewey Insists on New York Rights in 
Seaway Bill,” from the New York Herald 
Tribune of September 26, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.| 


REPRESENTATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA — EDITORIAL FROM THE 
WASHINGTON STAR 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the 


Washington Evening Star paid a well- 
deserved tribute to Chairman Hatton W. 
Sumners, of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in an editorial printed on Sep- 
tember 24, which complimented the 
Texas Congressman for the valuable 
service rendered by him in his support of 
the resolution for a _ constitutional 
amendment which would provide a repre- 
sentative in Congress and the electoral 
college for the District of Columbia. I 
ask unanimous consent that this excel- 
lent editorial be reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TO REMOVE A WRONG 

One of the best statements of the District’s 
case for representation in Congress and the 
electoral college was made last winter by 
Chairman Hatron W. SuMNers, of the House 
Judiciary Committee, appearing before a 
subcommittee in behalf of the resolution 
for a constitutional amendment sponsored 
by himself and Senator Capper, of Kansas. 

It would be difficult’ to find a better sum- 
mary of the issues involved or a more con- 
vincing argument. No one has ever publicly 
attempted to answer Mr. SuMNeERS and the 
Star doubts that anybody will. To deny the 
truth of what he says is to repudiate the 
basic principles of democratic government. 
Mr. SuMNeERS would win in any debate. 

The opposition to this amendment takes 
a more insidious form than open attack on 
its merits and is therefore more dificult to 
combat. The opposition is inaction. It is 
hard to beat because it operates under the 
surface, and there is no direct pressure from 
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the voters to bring it out. Voteless our- 
selves, we lack this means of applying pres- 
sure, 

This makes all the greater our reliance on 
men in Congress who are motivated by their 
own desire to correct a fundamental injus- 
tice. There is no question as to the absolute 
wrong of continued denial to the people of 
Washington of the right of representation in 
their Government. There is no question that 


the people of Washington want that right, 


that its exercise would vastly improve local 
government, that it would be of invaluable 
assistance to Congress in its exclusive legis- 
lative control over the seat of government, 
and that it would remove a mocking con- 
tradiction between what we practice and 
what we preach. 

Our chief hopes rest with men in Congress 
who are willing to undertake the removal of 
a wrong because they know it is wrong. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Myers 
Andrews Hart Overton 
Bailey Hatch Radcliffe 
Ball Hawkes Reed 
Bankhead Hayden Revercomb 
Barkley Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bilbo Hill Saltonstall 
Brewster Hoey Shinstead 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Brooks Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 
Buck Knowland Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Butler Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lucas Tobey 
Capper McCarran Tunnel) 
Carville McClellan Tydings 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Connally cKellar Wagner 
Cordon McMahon Walsh 
Donnell Magnuson Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Ellender Mead White 
Ferguson Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Mitchell Willis 
George Moore Wilson 
Gerry Morse Young 
Green Murdock 
Guffey Murray 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 


ator from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp] 
and the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Gass! are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
KiLcorE! is detained because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. O’DANnIEL], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHOoNEY], and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RussgEL.] are ab- 
sent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. Prp- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Tuomas] 
is detained in a committee meeting. 

Mr. WHERRY. -The Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BuSHFIELD], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are 
absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT  pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-two Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present, 


THE ACHESON-MacARTHUR 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to burden my colleagues with 
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any further argument relative to the 
confirmation of the nomination of Dean 
Acheson, but I take the floor to ask to 
insert in the Recorp editorials and re- 
leases which have appeared within the 
past 24 hours. These editorials and re- 
leases substantiate to a great degree the 
arguments which I advanced on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, on Monday, September 
24, 1945, I charged that Mr. Acheson had 
publicly rebuked General MacArthur, 
Now I find, in yesterday’s edition of PM, 
a substantiation of my charge, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be inserted in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


HATS OFF 


Hats off to Dean Acheson, the courageous 
new Under Secretary of State, who has won 
the first round in his fight for a stern, but 
just, Japanese peace. Acheson ran into trou- 
ble with MacArthur supporters when he re- 
buked the supreme commander for attempt- 
ing to make occupation policy instead of 
carrying it out, but he now has won through 
to a position where he can see to it that the 
terms of the Potsdam surrender terms are 
carried out. Acheson is the leader of the 
younger, more progressive men in the State 
Department, and opposed former Under Sec- 
retary Grew on the question of retaining the 
Emperor. He wants to carry out a complete 
reorganization of the Japanese Government 
and economic structure. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
stated that I was fearful there was a def- 
inite plan to remove General MacArthur 
from his command. 


Again I find substantiation of my 
charge in the same issue of PM, in an 
article entitled “Soviets Dissatisfied With 
MacArthur Acts,” which reports Mr. 
Molotov’s demand for participation in 
the administration of Japan, from which 
I quote: 


Non-Soviet delegates were construing 
Molotov’s proposal as tmplying the U.S. S. R.’s 
discontent with MacArthur’s alleged pussy- 
footing toward Japan’s Old Guard, notably 
including the industrialists. 


Mr. President, I request that the com- 
plete article be inserted at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Soviets DISSATISFIED WITH MACARTHUR ACTS— 
LonpDOoN Sources Say Mo.LoTov PROPosES 
ALLIED Group To Gums GENERAL 


(By Frederick Kuh) 


Lonpon, September 25.—Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, raised the 
far eastern problem at the foreign ministers 
conference yesterday in a manner which the 
four other delegates construed as indicating 
strong Soviet dissatisfaction with General 
MacArthur’s policies toward Japan. 

According to usually trustworthy confer- 
ence sources, Molotov specifically proposed 
the creation of an inter-Allied commission 
which would be consulted by MacArthur in 
shaping the pattern of Japan and other 
Pacific regions. 

{President Truman, in his Saturday state- 
ment, said participation in the occupation of 
Japan by forces of nations which took part in 
the defeat of the Japanese “will be welcomed 
and expected,” but made it clear that in all 
differences the “policies of the United States 
will govern.”} . 
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The commissar refrained on this occasion, 
according to the same sources, from designat- 
ing either the countries he wants represented 
on the proposed commission or the commis- 
sion’s geographical location. 

SEEKS LARGER ROLE 

Tt was obvious, of course, that he was par- 
ticularly concerned to assure the Soviet 
Union a larger share in determining the 
affairs which MacArthur is now directing 
single-handed, in practice. 

The other delegates assumed that Molotoy 
would wish the seat of the suggested inter- 
Allied commission to be at Tokyo. 

Secretary of State Byrnes was understood 
to have replied that the United States dele- 
gation was not at this time prepared to dis- 
cuss the proposal. Byrnes was said to have 
indicated that he came to the foreign min- 
isters’ conference, above all, to prepare Euro- 
pean settlements, that he was not briefed in 
sufficient detail nor did he have in his dele- 
gation the Far East experts necessary to go 
further into Molotov’s project now. 

The impression prevails that the ques- 
tion—like all others that have arisen 
throughout the conference—will be post- 
poned until the foreign ministers’ next ses- 
sion, probebly in November. 

Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary, 
was reported to have replied to Molotov in 
the same vein. 

Non-Soviet delegates were construing Mol- 
otov’s proposal as implying the U. S. S. R.’s 
discontent with MacArthur's alleged pussy- 
footing toward Japan’s old guard, notably 
including the industrialists. 


GROPE FOR SOLUTION 


The delegates, meanwhile, were groping 
desperately for a compromise on the latest 
crisis shaking the whole conference. 

This arose after Molotov Saturday told 
Byrnes and Bevin that in the Soviet Union's 
opinion China should be excluded entirely 
from the Council of Foreign Ministers’ prepa- 
ration of peace treaties with Italy, Finland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, while 
France ought to have a voice in preparing 
only the treaty with Italy among those on 
the agenda. 

Molotov's objection to French and Chinese 
participation in these negotiations is based 
upon the Potsdam agreement. The United 
States of America and other delegates ac- 
knowledge that Molotov's position is, in fact, 
entirely in harmony with the understanding 
of President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, 
and Premier Stalin at Potsdam. 

The official minutes of the first day of the 
London conference reveal, however, that the 
foreign ministers unanimously agreed that 
all five delegations would take part in dis- 
cussing these treaties, that France, however, 
would have no right to vote on any of the 
proposed treaties except that with Italy, while 
China would not be entitled to vote on any 
of them. 

EXPLANATION 


Why, it then is being asked, did Molotov 
agree to this procedure in London on Sep- 
tember 11 and then last Saturday insist upon 
a strict interpretation of the Potsdam ruling 
which would bar China from the sittings 
dealing with all these treaties and exclude 
France from all such sessions except those 
concerning the Italian treaty? 

Only one explanation is heard among the 
four non-Soviet delegates, and that is that 
throughout the conference, Molotov has found 
himself in a one-to-four minority on every 
major issue. 

According to American commentators, 
Molotov presumably came to the conference 
assuming that China would take a reserved 
and neutral position on the disputed 


European issues, while France would divide 
her support about equally between the Soviet 
Union and the two major western democra- 
cies. Instead, Molotov was said to have found 
all four other delegations at the round table 
ganging up on him, 
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NEW APPROACH 


Following the protest against French and 
Chinese participation in negotiation of the 
peace treaties, it was believed in responsible 
American quarters that the U. S. S. R. has 
decided it would be preferable to change the 
entire method of preparing the peace settle- 
ments. 

It is assumed that after the foreign min- 
isters’ conference adjourns Wednesday or 
Thursday, the Soviet Government will want 
to open direct negotiaitons between Moscow 
and Washington and between Moscow and 
London and prepare the treaties through 
channels outside the Foreign Ministers’ 
Council, 

Such a new approach to the entire prob- 
lem of the peace would be considered by re- 
sponsible United States authorities to be 
reasonable, and perhaps desirable. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
also that an Associated Press dispatch 
from London, entitled “Russia Asks Voice 
in Ruling Japs,” which appears in the 
Washington Post of today, be inserted at 
this point in my remarks. I should like 
to point out that the subheading of this 
story reads “Byrnes opposes suggestion.” 

I should like at this time to congratu- 
late our Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, 
for his stand. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 


Russia Asks VoIcE IN RULING JAPS—INTER- 
ALLIED COMMISSION PLEA FOLLOWS RED 
CriTIcIsM—BYRNES OPPOSES SUGGESTION; 
BEVIN AND MOLOTOV CLASH OVER THE BAL- 
KANS 


Lonpon, September 25.—Coincident with 
reports of bitter personal clashes between 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin and 
Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotov, Russia 
was declared tonight to have asked a voice in 
determining General MacArthur's policies in 
Japan and the rest of the far Pacific. 

The Bevin-Molotov friction was said to have 
resulted in the discussions about the Balkans. 

Tentative plans for a December meeting 
in Washington of an Allied control commis- 
sion for Japan have been presented to the 
Big Five Council of Foreign Ministers, it was 
learned authoritatively tonight. 

The proposal, originally put forward by the 
British, has been neither accepted nor re- 
jected by the United States, reliable inform- 
ants said. 


PRESSURE FORCED RESTORATION 


Authoritative sources said the British plan 
was put forward several weeks ago but with- 
drawn yesterday. Pressure exerted by the 
dominions, particularly Australia, forced the 
British cabinet to restore its support of the 
measure 

A reliable source said the Pacific proposal 
had been presented to the Big Five Council. 
The representatives of the major powers had 
been discussing minor matters in the ab- 
sence of any agreement on the European 
peace settlements they were directed at Pots- 
dam to chart. 

_ Molotov was understood to have suggested 
that an inter-Allied commission be created 
as part of MacArthur’s administrative ma- 
chinery. Such a proposal would be in line 
with recent protests in Russian newspapers 
against MacArthur’s occupation policies. 


BYRNES RAISES OBJECTION 


United States Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, conference sources said, objected to 
this question being raised, on the grounds 
that he had come to the conference to dis- 
cuss European issues only and that his staff 
of advisers was not prepared to produce data 
on Asiatic matters. 

Persons in a position to know what was 
happening in the conference sessions said 
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Molotov’s move was a reflection of Soviet 


dissatisfaction with what the Russians re- . 


gard MacArthur’s policy toward the “old 
gang” in Japan, especially the industrialists. 

Earlier the Russians were said to have op- 
posed western interference in the Balkans— 
an apparent reversal of the understanding 
sought by the late President Roosevelt and 
former Prime Minister Churchill that there 
should be no spheres of influence. 


OTHER ISSUES OVERSHADOWED 


Controversy over the newly introduced 
Asiatic issue and the Balkan question— 
troublesome from the start—overshadowed 
discussions on repatriation of displaced per- 
sons claimed by Russia, and on the opening 
of European waterways before winter. 

This first full-scale international confer- 
ence to follow the war is expected to end 
tomorrow or Thursday. A member of the 
American delegation said Byrnes would make 
a@ broadcast report on the conference soon 
after his return to the United States. 

An informant who attended the secret 
sessions of the foreign ministers of the 
United States, Russia, Great Britain, France, 
and China gave this as an example of the 
friction between Molotov and Bevin: 

Molotov, objecting to the British attitude 
against Balkan governments sponsored by 
Russia, declared that Bevin was supporting 
an antidemocratic regime in Greece. 

TIRED OF BEING “BUTT” 

Angered, Bevin retorted that he refused 
to permit that he be spoken to in such a 
tone. “Besides,” Bevin is reported to have 
said, “I am tired of always being the butt for 
accusations. It is as though I am always 
being put in the prisoners’ dock. Is it be- 
cause I used to be a docker?” 

“Well,” Molotov was said to have replied, 
“I don’t know, but there is one thing you and 
I have in common anyway. Our nobility is 
not very old.” 

Regarding the repatriation issue, the Rus- 
sians were declared wanting assurance that 
Poles and residents of the Russian-absorbed 
Baltic states be returned. The American- 
British attitude was that Moscow cannot 
claim these peoples unless they wish to re- 
turn. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
Monday I further stated to the Senate 
my grave apprehension over the follow- 
ing statement by Mr. Acheson: 

That the present economic and social sys- 
tem in Japan, which makes for a will to war, 
will be changed, so that that will to war 
will not continue, and that whatever it takes 
to carry this out will be used to carry it out. 


I sought at that time to have Mr. 
Acheson’s statement clearly interpreted 
to the American people, for many news- 
papers throughout this country inter- 
preted it to mean we were fostering a 
social and economic revolution in Japan, 
no matter what the cost. 

Again I find my fears substantiated in 
the leading editorial in yesterday’s edi- 
tion of PM, from which I quote: 

To leave Japanese society what it was be- 
fore the war, a society ruled by militarists, 
monopolists, and warlike bureaucrats, cen- 
tered about an Emperor worshipped as a God, 
is to risk another and perhaps more dis- 
astrous Pearl Harbor a generation hence. 
Yet to change it requires—that horrid word 
again—a revolution. 


Mr. President, I ask that the full edi- 
torial be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point of my remarks. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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BrHIND THE FIGHT ON ACHESON 


WASHINGTQN.—The nomination of Dean 
Acheson as Under Secretary of State has 
been confirmed in the Senate with but one 
adverse vote—WuHeErrY, of Nebraska, the Re- 
publican whip. But the fight of which he 
was the momentary center is far from over. 
The attack on Acheson was only incidental, 
merely one phase, an opening phase, of a 
well-planned campaign to soften the peace 
terms for Japan and Germany. 

The scene on which one looked, the de- 
bate to which one listened, from the Senate 
galleries yesterday afternoon was in many 
respects extraordinary. Less than 4 years 
have passed since Pearl Hzarpor, the war with 
Japan is hardly over, yet a nominee for the 
office of Under Secretary of State was being 
attacked as advocating too harsh a peace 
with Japan. 

That attack was not being led by some 
eccentric, or by the spokesman for some tiny 
subversive party, but by the Republican floor 
leader of the Senate. True, his party col- 
leagues did not support him in the final vote, 
but neither did they rise to dissociate them- 
selves from his views. On the contrary, 
while WuHerry returned time and again, in 
raucous tones, to the accusation that Ache- 
son favored “an economic and social revolu- 
tion” in Japan, Tarr and VANDENBERG looked 
very pleased with the proceedings, like satis- 
fied spectators at a bear-baiting. 


CONNALLY AT HIS MAGIIFICENT BEST 


CoNNALLY led the battle for the administra- 
tion and the clever and quickwitted Texan 
was at his magnificent best, one moment sly 
and sarcastic, the next thundering. With 
his fringe of shaggy white hair, his spectacles 
slipping down on his nose, his debonair bow 
tie, CONNALLY looked like an old-time Shake- 
spearian actor or stage Senator. But one had 
no impulse to smile, one felt like cheering, 
when he cried with intense sincerity: “I 
speak for the people of the world,” in asking 
for a peace that would forever eradicate 
Japan's will to war. 

One horrid word—revolution—was the 
focal point of the debate. WuHerry kept 
coming back to it over and over again, as 
though he felt sure that semantics would 
overcome common sense in the minds of the 
American people. He was all for a permanent 
peace and he was 100-percent for the Pots- 
dam Declaration, but he saw no reason to 
waste the taxpayers’ money and the lives of 
American boys to bring about a “revolution” 
in Japan. 

Scorr Lucas, of Illinois, certainly no leftist, 
in appearance he might be a small-town 
banker, jumped up angrily to ask how one 
could carry out the Potsiam Declaration 
without a revolution in Japan. He read 
clause 10 of the Potsdam Declaration, which 
pledges the establishment of free speech in 
Japan, and said that one “must of neces- 
sity” change the social system of Japan to 
effect this. 

“If it is not changed,” Lucas cried, “we 
might as well get ready for another war.” 

But BARKLEY met the WHERRY attack on a 
different level. The majority leader said the 
Nebraskan was misinterpreting Acheson’s 
words. BARKLEY insisted that Acheson called 
for a “change,” not a “revolution,” in Japan. 
Acheson had said that “the present economic 
and social system in Japan which makes for 
a will to war will be changed *-° * *.” 
Fear of the horrid word “revolution” put 
EBaRKuey into a defensive position, and it is 
this on which WHeErRryY counted. 


THAT HORRID WORD AGAIN 


The unpleasant, the appalling fact, about 
the debate over Acheson was that within 4 
years of Pearl Harbor spokesmen for the 
Am -rican Government were forced to explain, 
almost to apologize for, the only policy which 
possibly can prevent renewed Japanese ag- 
gression in the future. To leave Japanese so- 
ciety what it was before the war, a society 
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ruled by militarists, monopolists, and war- 
like bureaucrats, centered aboufs an emperor 
worshipped as a god, is to risk another and 
perhaps more disastrov Pearl Harbor a gen- 
eration hence. Yet to change it requires— 
that horrid word again—a revolution. 

All last week in the House the pre-Pearl 
Harbor isolationists, the covert sympathiz- 
ers with fascism, the sneak spreaders of anti- 
Semitism, were harping on the same theme, 
The men who helped lull us into a false sense 
of security before Pearl Harbor I are helping 
to prepare the way for Pearl Harbor II, 

Their strategy—and the strategy of the 
Hearst-Patterson-McCormick press—is to 
identify the demand for a firm and lasting 
peace with communism. Logically, this 
makes no sense. Are Wainwright and Chen- 
nault and Halsey—to name but three advo- 
cates of treating Japan severely—Commu- 
nists? Are the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Washington Post 
Communist papers because they have criti- 
cized MacArthur and called for the revolu- 
tionary recasting of Japanese society? 

Logically, the line makes little sense. But 
logically there was little sense in their pre- 
war line that Germany and Italy and Japan 
were bulwarks against Communism, a menace 
only to the Communists, no danger to our- 
selves. Emotionally, it served then and it 
may serve now to fool enough people to make 
an effective national policy impossible. The 
friends of the Axis, the fake isolationists, the 
“fellow travelers” of the Goebbels line, ham- 
pered defense measures before Pearl Harbor 
and may hamper efforts to prevent another 
Pearl Harbor. 

Their campaign is focused at the moment 
on Japan, but they also are pleading for softer 
terms in Germany. It was significant that 
Landon last week coupled his defense of 
MacArthur with an attack on the Morgen- 
thau plan. Wuerry hinted on the floor of 
the Seaate yesterday that he had informa- 
tion from military sources (whose identity 
he would not reveal) that Eisenhower, too, 
had reduced his estimates of the number of 
men required to police the Reich. 

They lost the fight against Acheson, but 
they expected to lose that fight. What they 
hoped to gain was to demonstrate, by the 
drubbing given the Under Secretary of State, 
that it would be politically unpleasant and 
unsafe in the future for an office holder to 
advocate a realistic peace or to criticize their 
idol, MacArthur. They hoped to terrorize. 
They hope that Byrnes and Truman, more 
cautious than Acheson, may soft-pedal their 
program in the future. 

But this is not an issue on which decent 
men can compromise honorably. The future 
security of the world depends on seeing it 
through in Germany and Japan. We all 
owe a debt to the plain speaking of Senator 
RUSSELL last week and of Senators CONNALLY 
and Lucas yesterday. And if the adminis- 
tration is to do its duty to our country and 
to its future, it will not let itself be cowed 
by the old pro-Axis brigade. It will take 
the issue to the people. It will explain over 
and over again, simply and clearly, in a great 
campaign of public education, just why we 
must bring about revolutionary changes in 
Germany and Japan if your children and 
our grandchildren are to be secure. To re- 
treat, to be apologetic, to take the defensive, 
to compromise, would be to make ourselves 
the accomplices of treason. 

I. F. STone. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit also two editorials from the Phila- 
Gelphia Inquirer, the first entitled 
“Now—End All Sniping at MacArthur,” 
the second entitled “Let MacArthur Do 
His Job,” which are self-explantory. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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NOW—IND ALL THE SNIPING AT MAC ARTHUR 


Now we have installment No, 2 in the 
publication of directives to General MacAr- 


. thur about his job in Tokyo. On Saturday 


President Truman issued the full text of 
the general instructions sent to MacArthur 
on August 29. 

In the midst of the sometimes heated de- 
bate in the Senate yesterday over the nomi- 
nation of Dean Acheson for Under Secretary 
of State, Mr. Truman disclosed that on Sep- 
tember 6 he wired the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Japan: “Since your authority is 
supreme, you will not entertain any ques- 
tions on the part of the Japanese as to its 
scope.” 

In other words, General MacArthur was 
told: “You’re boss, and don’t let anybody 
argue with you about it.” Fine. It was a 
good message; the right thing to say. But 
what happened while this was held under 
cover? 

Bickering, criticism, and even fulminations 
broke out in Washington, not over anything 
MacArthur did or failed to do, but about 
his remark that, if things go well, 200,000 
soldiers may be sufficient for occupation 
months from now. 

The effect of this unfortunate develop- 
ment was to create among the Japs doubts 
about MacArthur’s real status and uncer- 
tainty regarding American policies. That, 
above all things, should be prevented. But 
are there any more undisclosed directives? 
If so, they should be made public at once, 
not one by one every time some new incident 
arises. 

Mr. Acheson has been confirmed. That 
has nothing to do with the issues more or 
less artificially raised about MacArthur, in 
which Mr. Acheson played no small part, 
Senator WHeERRY, in the confirmation de- 
bate, declared a “smear campaign” has been 
under way against General MacArthur. The 
administration, including Mr. Acheson, 
should take every possible step, without 
delay, to remove that unsavory impression. 

Our proconsul at Tokyo is doing a good 
job. He is getting at the roots of Japanese 
aggression. The militarists and the indus- 
trial oligarchy alike are feeling the weight 
of his stern measures. He is obeying his 
orders. There must be no more sniping at 
MacArthur. In its possible effects on the 
Japs it endangers everything we have fought 
for in the Far East. 


LET GENERAL MAC ARTHUR DO HIS JOB 


General Douglas MacArthur’s straightfor- 
ward, comprehensive statements on what is 
going on in Japan under his direction, made 
in an interview with Hugh Baillie, president 
of the United Press, should shut off the heat 
burning up some’ distinguished minds in the 
State Department in Washington. 

The last thing this country wants, or will 
tolerate, is an unseemly row over who's boss 
over whom, and about what. America won 
out in its greatest war by being united. It 
must remain so to achieve a copper-riveted 
peace and to carry out policies that will ren- 
der impossible any revival of Jap militarism. 

We have General MacArthur’s unqualified 
assurance that every step under way at 
Tokyo or contemplated by him is guided to- 
ward that vitally important end; that Japan 
is already militarily, commercially, and eco- 
nomically prostrate and faces catastrophic 
conditions. 

By no possibility, in his opinion, can the 
Japanese stage any form of military come- 
back for 25 years, if then. Their problem, a 
tremendous one, will be to get enough to eat. 
He asserts that by stern, uncompromising 
application of the principles of the Potsdam 
Declaration, Japan will be rendered incapa- 
ble of further aggression during the predict- 
able future. 

That is exactly what America wants and 
will insist upon. Public opinion in this 
country not only desires it but demands it, 
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Although questions may have arisen, from 
misinterpretation or rstanding ot 
preliminary occupation measures, General 
MacArthur has gone far to lay the specter 
of a kid-glove peace for the Japanese. 

This may be assumed, not only from his 
words but by a careful review of his acts. He 
has successfully landed, without firing a shot 
or suffering a casualty, about 150,000 men in 
one of the most warlike countries in the 
world. He is proceeding systematically to 
land 350,000 more. Thousands of Allied pris- 
oners have been rescued. The list of major 
Jap war criminals arrested is already a size- 
able one and is growing. Demobilization of 
the Japanese Army is being effected at greater 
speed than was contemplated. Significant, 
positive steps toward industrial demobiliza- 
tion are in progress. ; 

In these and many other matters of para- 
mount importance General MacArthur is 
proving a shrewd and capable administrator, 
as well as topnotch soldier. 

The general’s speculation over the possi- 
bility of reducing our occupation force in a 
short time to 200,000 men and of compara- 
tively early withdrawal from Japan, as well 
as some similar observations, were unfortu- 
nate. But he makes it apparent that he has 
not attempted to adopt direct policies to this 
effect. 

Purthermore, in his interview with Mr. 
Baillie, he makes this precise declaration: 
“All major policies will be determined on the 
highest governmental levels by the Allied 
Powers and will be executed by me as their 
agent.” 

There is an American soldier speaking. We 
cannot expect perfection from General Mac- 
Arthur in handling his gigantic job. But 
neither the State mt nor anyone 
else should rush into angry criticism at every 
provocation, although as announced yester- 
day some general statements of policy were 
effected for General MacArthur's guidance. 

MacArthur had to expend American lives 
to gain the victories which carried him from 
Australia to Tokyo. Getting into Japan and 
taking over without losing a man, “in the 
greatest gamble in history,” is an equally 
brilliant achievement. 

Japan must be wholly stripped as a fight- 
ing power. She must be forced, if she will 
not move voluntarily, into the ways of peace. 
Unity, not hotheaded criticism, is essential 
to accomplish that—in Washington, as well 
as Tokyo. Let Genera] MacArthur do his job. 


Mr. WHERRY. Further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that an article entitled “Mac 
Gets Go-Ahead on Policy in Japan,” from 
the Washington Daily News of Septem- 
ber 25, be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Mac Gets Go-AHEAD ON POLICY IN JAPAN 

(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

The MacArthur controversy eased today 
with a general agreement that he was su- 
preme authority in Japan to enforce the 
principles of the Potsdam declaration. 

The Senate yesterday confirmed by a vote 
of 69 to 1 the nomination of Dean G. Ache- 
son to be Under Secretary of State. That 
action was a rejection of complaints that 
Acheson had rebuked General MacArthur for 
announcing that his occupationary force soon 
could be reduced to 200,000 men. 

President Truman made public shortly be- 
fore the vote the text of a recent directive 
sent to MacArthur reaffirming his supreme 
authority in Japan. 

A move to prevent or delay Acheson’s con- 
firmation was led by Senator WHerry, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska. On the showdown 


tally he voted alone against Acheson. Only 
11 of his colleagues previously had joined 
him in voting to ask the Foreign Relations 
Committee to reexamine the question of 
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Acheson’s promotion from Assistant Secre- 
tary to Under Secretary. 
COMMIES CONFOUNDED 

White House publication of the new di- 
rective, dated 6, made the Pots- 
dam declaration the basis of our policy in 
Japan. Against a rising clamor of liberal and 
Communist protests, the White House un- 
equivocally reiterated that MacArthur was 
the instrument through which our policies 
would be effected. The left wing is protest- 
ing that MacArthur is sabotaging the democ- 
ratization of Japan. 

The dispute probably will echo tomorrow 
on the House side of the Capitol where the 
Un-American Activities Committee will meet 
to hear Communist witnesses discuss their 
recently revived class warfare program. Rep- 
resentative MarcANTONIO, American Labor 
Party, of New York, who always votes the 
Communist Party line, has denounced the 
hearing as a “witch hunt.” 


The probability that MacArthur's actions 
would come up in tomorrow’s hearing arose 
during House debate yesterday. Representa- 
tive De Lacy, Democrat, of Washington, ac- 
cused the committee of Red baiting. Rep- 
resentative RANKIN, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
a committee member, replied that De Lacy 
was defending Communists who “are at the 
present denouncing General MacArthur.” 
He said MacArthur’s name had been booed 
at a New York mass meeting. 

A glance at the Communist press will show 
that party members not only are booing him; 
they are accusing MacArthur of making 4 
soft peace in the Pacific, of conniving with 
Pascists in the Philippines, and with failure 
to carry out Allied policies in Japan. 

The Communists are particularly angered 
by the fact that MacArthur—with the 100 
percent backing of Mr. Truman—is making 
the occupation of Japan an American show. 
The Communists are angry because other 
allies are not represented in the occupation 
forces. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
ask that there be inserted in the Recorp 
an article entitled “MacArthur Policy,” 
by Thomas L. Stoke.. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


MaAcARTHUR POLICY 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


During Senate debate on the administra- 
tion’s Japanese policy a Republican Senator 
remarked that his Republican colleague from 
Nebraska, Senator WHERRY, had performed a 
public service in provoking spirited dis- 
cussion. 

It was, in its way, a public service. 

For it served to bring out some truths— 
rather unpleasant truths—but very good for 
the public to know. 

It served to reveal, for example, that some 
elements in the Repub:ican Party—including 
some well-known leaders—place an interpre- 
tation on the war an the victory different 
from what apparently is generally accepted. 
It indicated that, as for them, the war 
changed things very little. 

The debate was precipitated by Senator 
Wuerry’s challenge last week of the nomit- 
nation of Dean Acheson as Under Secretary 
of State. He had objected because Mr. Ache- 
son, as Acting Secretary in the absence of 
Secretary Byrnes, had rebuked General Mac- 
Arthur for saying that within 6 months only 
200,000 men would be needed for occupying 
Japan. Mr. Acheson held that policy an- 


nouncements should come from Washington, 
and not from field commanders. 

Before the debate got well under way, it 
became obvious that Mr. Acheson was merely 
an excuse for attacking the whole theory of 
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the administration’s policy of social and eco- 
nomic reform in Japan. 

The Senator gave a clue to what it was all 
about when he charged, in repeated indig- 
nant outbursts, that Mr. Acheson was “out to 


- foster a. social and economic revolution in 


Japan.” Some Democrats questioned the ex- 
tremity of this assertion. But it is obvious 
from the White douse announcement that 
the administration does intend to foster a 
change in Japan aimed at breaking down the 
feudalistic economic and social system to 
bring eventual democracy. 

What was startling was Senator WHERRY’s 
angry surprise about this policy, which had 
been clearly enunciated in numerous public 
pronouncements. 

The course of the debate seemed to indi- 
cate definitely: 

1. That the old guard element of the Re- 
publican Party, at least, is out to challenge 
the whole theory of administration policy as 
& political issue. 

2. That the isolationist “line” is being built 
around this attack and by exploiting the 
“bring the boys back home” issue, for which 
the MacArthur announcement first was capi- 
talized. 

3. That General MacArthur, the war hero, 
is being used as a handy symbol. 

The brief comments of Senator Tarr, 
Republican, Ohio, regarded as the Republican 
old guard leader in the Senate and nation- 
ally, are interesting. He said, for instance, 
that “there is developing a difference of 
policy toward Japan” and that “as far as 
there is a difference of policy, if there is one, 
I agree wholly with General MacArthur.” 

This, and other Republican remarks in de- 
bate, seemed to suggest that there might be 
a MacArthur policy. Hitherto, the general 
has been defended as carrying out the policy 
of the administration. 

Is there a MacArthur policy? 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
the American people to know that what 
I consider to be two of the most crucial 
questions confronting this.country have 
not yet been answered by this adminis- 
tration. 

The first question is, What did Mr. 
Acheson mean by his statement which 
inferred we are embarked on a policy of 
fostering a social and economic revolu- 
tion in Japan whatever the cost? 

The second question is whether or not 
an agreement has been reached between 
this Government and Russia which goes 
beyond the Potsdam Declaration, which 
Russia did not sign, concerning the fu- 
ture of Japan. 

I submit, in conclusion, Mr. President, 
that neither Mr. Acheson nor the ma- 
jority leader, nor the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has sat- 
isfactorily answered these questions for 
the American people. Therefore I be- 
lieve the time has come for the President 
himself to clarify these issues. 


STIMULATION OF VOLUNTARY ENLIST- 
MENTS IN MILITARY AND NAVAL ES- 
TABLISHMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3951) to stimulate 
volunteer enlistments in the Regular 
Military and Naval Establishments of 
the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee on page 
3, line 14, striking out “one year” and 
inserting “eighteen months.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
desire at this time to address myself to 


the pending bill, which deals with vol- 
untary enlistments in the Army and the 
Navy. I am glad indeed that the un- 
finished business was laid aside yester- 
day in order to permit consideration of 
this measure. I think that action was 
thoroughly justified because there is no 
bill upon the calendar which so urgently 
calls for immediate consideration at this 
time as the bill which has now been 
taken up. 

The first and most important question 
the Congress has before it in dealing 
with the Army and the Navy at this 
time is the question of the discharge 
of men in the services. Upon the recon- 
vening of the Congress this month the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee pro- 
ceeded at once to hold hearings upon the 
question of separation from service. 
Those hearings have been productive, I 
feel, of much good and a great deal of 
information. 

As was revealed in those hearings, 
separation from service has been pro- 
ceeding very slowly, and, as shown on the 
Senate floor yesterday by the state- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hix] since those hearings have been in 
progress both the Army and the Navy 
have stepped up their discharges and 
shown an earnestness to separate men 
from the service. We have been assured 
by General Marshall in his statement 
made before the Members of Congress 
that under the point system there would 
be reduction of points required for dis- 
charge. I am glad to have that state- 
ment, but I want to say, Mr. President, 
that I feel the discharge program is not 
proceeding fast enough and that it will 
not proceed fast enough even under the 
plan laid down by General Marshall. 
Only this morning I received a letter stat- 
ing that about 10,000 men in one of the 
camps in the South, men with sufficient 
discharge points gained through service, 
are being held there and have been held 
there for weeks. I hope if those men 
cannot be discharged promptly, if the 
separation facilities are jammed—and 
I can understand they might well be— 
that they will be furloughed home to be 
recalled for discharge. 

Another thing I wish to urge before 
this body, as I have urged it before repre- 
sentatives of the War Department, is that 
men who have dependents be returned 
to their homes as promptly as vossible, 
because such men have not only the obli- 
gation of a day-to-day living to be made 
for those dependent upon them, but they 
have the further obligation of establish- 
ing themselves in a business or in a posi- 
tion which may permit them to provide 
for the comfort and the needs of their 
families. 

There can be no doubt that today there 
are thousands of men in the Army and in 
the Navy who are not needed there. We 
have almost 8,000,000 men left in the 
Army at this time. Certainly they are 
not needed. 

Mr. President, as to the point system, 
let me say that it has been lowered a 
little. We have been promised that it 
will be lowered more from month to 
month. But it ought to be lowered even 
today, at this time, so that men will not 
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be necessarily held in camps located in 
this country because of the point system. 

We are told that the transportation 
problem presents difficulties in connec- 
tion with bringing men home from over- 
seas. That perhaps is correct. But that 
problem does not confront us with re- 
spect to the men who are already in this 
country, and there is no reason to hold 
those who are here by the use of a point 
system, because if that be done, then that 
system no longer becomes one to aid in 
the discharge of men, but it becomes one 
to keep them in the service unnecessarily 
long. 

So, Mr. President, I appeal today, as I 
have since the committee hearings began, 
that the point system, if it is to be fol- 
lowed, be used with sense and fairness, 
and that the point requirement be low- 
ered. Not only should the point require- 
ment be lower, but I urge that service- 
men who have others dependent upon 
them be promptly returned to their 
homes. What I have said about the 
Army and Navy applies equally with re- 
spect to the Coast Guard and the Ma- 
rines. 

That, Mr. President, is the important 
question with which we deal today con- 
cerning the Army and the Navy and all 
other branches of the military service. 

There is a second problem which con- 
fronts us and a second subject to be dealt 
with, which is covered by the proposed 
legislation, and that is to put the Army 
and the Navy upon a volunteer basis as 
promptly as that can be done. Only in 
this way may we end the draft. The 
House has passed the bill which is pend- 
ing here. The Senate Military Affairs 
Committee has reported the bill with one 
change. That change is the pending 
question, an amendment which provides 
that if one has served in the armed 
forces for 6 months he may enlist for a 
period of 18 months, enlistments being 
thrown open to others for 2 or 3 years. 
At the proper time I shall offer an amend- 
ment on behalf of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Witson], and myself changing 
the enlistment period as now provided in 
the bill from periods of 2 or 3 years to 
periods of 1 or 2 or 3 years. Later I shall 
discuss that subject; but under the pro- 
cedure of the Senate we must deal first 
with the committee amendment, which 
is to strike out “1 year” and insert “18 
months.” It is my hope that the com- 
mittee amendment will not be adopted 
and that the Senate will adopt the l-year 
provision contained in the House bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
‘NUSON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] is not able 
because of illness to be on the floor to- 
day, and he has asked me to take charge 
of the bill. I should like to say to the 
Senator from West Virginia that, even 
though there was an adverse vote in com- 
mittee on the question which he raises, so 
far as I am concerned, and being now in 
charge of the bill, I would be glad to ac- 
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cept the Senator’s suggestion that the 
committee amendment changing the pe-~ 
riod of 1 year, as written into the bill by 
the House, to 18 months, be rejected, and 
that the House proposal be accepted. I 
may say further that the Senator’s pro- 
posal with respect to newly enlisted men 
would be acceptable if he would change 
the 1 year to 18 months; that is if he 
would modify his proposal with respect 
to new enlistments by striking out “1 
year” and making it read “18 months or 
2 years or 3 years,” that would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
am very glad indeed to hear the proposal 
of the able Senator from Colorado, who 
is now in charge of the bill. I wish to 
say to him that so far as I am concerned 
his suggestion is acceptable. If we can 
agree on that, the debate need proceed 
no further. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That 
arrangement is acceptable to the com- 
mittee. I suppose there are members of 
the committee who will very reluctantly 
accept that change, but it seems to me 
that it is a fair compromise. Since 
many Members of the Senate desire to 
modify the provision in that respect, I 
hope that that modification will be 
accepted. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
believe that this is a very satisfactory 
solution of the issue which has arisen 
between us, and I will accept the com- 
promise. As I understand, the commit- 
tee amendment will be rejected, and we 
will adopt the House provision providing 
for 1 year’s service for those who have 
been in the service 6 months; also that 
enlistments for all persons will be open 
for periods of 18 months, 2 years, or 3 
years, as they may choose. Is that the 
understanding? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
the understanding. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very glad to 
accept the proposal, and there is no need 
for me to debate it further. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, as I understand, the Senator 
will modify his amendment and offer it 
in the modified form, making the change 
from 1 year to 18 months, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will offer the 
amendment changing the language in 
the amendment from “1 year” to “18 
months.” I will offer the amendment 
as soon as the committee amendment 
is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 3, line 14. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the proposal is to reject the com- 
mittee amendment and adopt the lan- 
guage of the House provision. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Then, after the commit- 
tee amendment is rejected, the Senator 
from West Virginia will offer his modi- 
fied amendment, which will provide that 
enlistments, as provided for on page 2, 
in the paragraph beginning in line 4, 
shall be for periods of 18 months, 2 years, 
or 3 years. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on: Military Affairs was offered in 
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committee, adopted by a majority of the 
members present, and reported to the 
Senate. The suggestion was made after 
lengthy consideration. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that the committee 
amendment changing the period from 1 
year to 18 months, on page 3, line 14, was 
made on the recommendation of the War 
Department. I dislike very much to have 
this compromise made after thorough 
consideration was given in committee to 
the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment. I wish to say definitely that if the 
pericd is not changed from 1 year to 18 
months, the Congress will not be keeping 
faith with those who won the war—the 
high-point men who are now eligible for 
discharge. They expect to be released 
from the Army just as soon as Congress 
can make it possible for them to return 
home. 

The reason for this proposed legisla- 
tion is to make it possible for many vol- 
unteers to enlist; and the more volun- 
teers who enlist the quicker the boys now 
in the Army can return home. If the 
volunteers who are obtained can be kept 
in the service for only 1 year, other men 
must stay in the Army, because the new 
enlistees will serve for only 1 year in- 
stead of 18 months. Someone must 
render service in the occupational forces, 
I believe that Congress should definitely 
consider the recommendations of the 
War Department. The Department had 
studied this plan. It has lived with it. 
It has just won a war. Certainly its rec- 
ommendations should not be brushed 
aside so lightly. 

There is one further point to consider 
before we reject the committee amend- 
ment. Suppose a man has been in the 
service for just 6 months, or suppose he 
went into the service last month, or goes 
into the service in December. If he en- 
ters the service in November or Decem- 
ber, under the Selective Service System 
up to May of next year he can say “I 
have served 6 months under the selective 
service. I now wish to enlist for 1 year.” 

Suppose he served his first 6 months in 
the United States. I am taking a hypo- 
thetical case, but I am sure it illustrates 
my point. He would have six points un- 
der the discharge plan before going over- 
seas. Then presumably he would be sent 
with the occupational forces. . It would 
require 5 weeks, say, for him to go to 
Japan. He would serve 6 or 7 months 
overseas, actually in Japan, and then 
would come back about a month before 
he had to be demobilized, at the end of 
his 1 year. So he would serve overseas 
from the time he left the port until he 
returned, or 11 months, let us say. That 
would represent 22 points. He would 
have had six points to begin with, for 
service in the United States. He would 
be credited with another point for the 
final month, while he was here being 
discharged. That makes a total of 29 
points. 

Are we going to ask that the boys who 
have 60, 70, 80, or even 100 points be 
compelled to stay in the service longer 
because we take hasty action on this 
legislation? I do not believe that those 
who plan to volunteer would object to 4 
period of 18 months, especially boys who 
have served in the United States for a 
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long time. Many of them would like to 
serve overseas. Perhaps they have been 
held here on special jobs. Perhaps they 
have accumulated only a few points and 
would like to see the world. I think they 
would like to come back and be able to 
join the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
similar organizations for which overseas 
service would make them eligible. 

We must also look at the financial pic- 
ture. It is about time for us to do so, with 
the large debt which our country is fac- 


ing. 

Finally, the members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs considered this sub- 
ject at length. The committee amend- 
ment was recommended by the War De- 
partrient. ‘Therefore I hope that the 
committee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
feel that a brief reply should be made, 
because I do not follow the argument of 
the able Senator from South Dakota 
with respect to the House language pre- 
venting the release of high-point men. 
On the contrary, the faster we get volun- 
teers into the Army the faster men will 
be released, both high-point and low- 
point men. The more attractive the 
service is made for those who enlist, the 
faster will releases be made, not only of 
high-point men, but of low-point men; 
and the sooner we shall then have a 
volunteer Army and Navy, instead of an 
Army and Navy of impressed citizens. 

The Senator speaks of the point sys- 
tem. I hope that within a year the point 
system will have been abandoned en- 
tirely. I hope that by the time anyone 
who enlists under this provision has 
completed his service and his enlistment 
has expired, the point system will have 
ended. The l-year period applies only 
to those who have had 6 months’ service. 
I think the adoption of the plan which 
has already been passed by the House of 
Representatives will be helpful in the 
early creation of a volunteer army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is.on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. [Putting the question.] 
Apparently the “noes” have it and the 
committee amendment is rejected. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I under- 
Stood the Presiding Officer to declare 
that the cemmittee amendment was re- 
jected before the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum was made. What is 
the ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Colorado that, under the rule, the quo- 
rum call cannot be interrupted. When 
the absence of a quorum was suggested, 
the Chair did say that apparently the 
committee amendment was rejected. 
Then the Senator from South Dakota 
Suesested the absence of a quorum, and 
the clerk is now ready to proceed with 
the cailing of the roll. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, am I to 
understand, then, that the result of the 


Mr. 
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vote on the committee amendment was 
not announced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair announced that apparently the 
“noes” had it and the committee amend- 
mrent was rejected. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote on 
the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the call of the roll fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the absence of 
a quorum cannot be interrupted. The 
clerk will proceed with the call of the 
roil. 

Mr. BARELEY. No Senator has yet 
answered to his name during the call of 
the roll; accordingly, the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum can be with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senatcr from South Dakota withdraw 
his suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I will 
do that or I will move that the vote on 
the amendment be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from South Dakota does not 
withdraw his suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum, the clerk will proceed with 
the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Myers 
Andrews Hart Overton 
Bailey Hatch Radcliffe 
Ball Hawkes Reed 
Bankhead Hayden Revercomb 
Barkley Hickenlooper Robertson 
bo Hill Saltonstall 
Brewster Hoey Shipstead 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Brooks Johnston, §. C.: Stewart 
Buck Knowland Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Butler Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lucas Tobey 
Capper McCarran Tunnell 
Carville McClellan Tydings 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar Wagner 
Cordon McMahon Walsh 
Donnell Magnuson Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Etlender Mead White 
Ferguson Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Mitchell Wiilis 
George Moore Wilson 
Gerry Morse Young 
Green Murdock 
Guffey Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the voice vote on 
the commitiee amendment be reconsid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota that the vote on the 
committee amendment be reconsidered? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
feel that I should object to the unani- 
mous-consent request, for the reason that 
I feel that the vote was against the 
amendment. Of course, the Senator 
from South Dakota has a right to move 
that a vote be taken on the question of 
reconsideration but in view of the action 
of the Chair, and in view of my belief 
that the ruling of the Chair was correct, 
I do not feel that I should consent to the 
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unanimous-consent request for reconsid- 
eration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON if Colorado. I hope 
the Senator from West Virginia will not 
object to the request of the Senator from 
South Dakota. I will vote against a mo- 
tion to reconsider and oppose it as hard 
as I can but I still think that if the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota desires to have 
a vote on the question of reconsideration, 
he should have it. That will be only fair. 
I hope the Senator will be granted unani- 
mous consent, if that is what he requests. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I very 
much hope that the request of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota will be granted. 
I have no criticism of the Chair’s ruling. 
The Chair expressed his view as to the 
viva voce vote. The Chair acted with a 
celerity, however, which commends him 
as a presiding officer, but I think it did 
take the Senator from South Dakota 
somewhat unawares. I know he wes on 
his feet seeking recognition and intend- 
ing to move or to ask unanimous consent 
as he now has. I very much hope the 
Senator from West Virginia wil! not ob- 
ject to the request. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, in 
view of the general feeling that objection 
should not be made, I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has request- 
ed unanimous consent that the vote on 
the committee amendment be reconsid- 
ered. Without objection, the vote on the 
amendment is reconsidered. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may we 
have a statement regarding it? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, we have 
before us again, after the announcement 
that it was rejected, the committee 
amendment which appears on page 3, 
line 14. Before the roll call I made a 
short statement with reference to the 
reasons why the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate had recommended 
this change in the House version of the 
bill. Since the committee action I have 
been informed that the House will be 
in complete agreement with the action 
of the Senate committee. Of course, 
that information came to me from in- 
dividual Members of the House. I can- 
not say definitely what the entire House 
membership will do. 

I ask that Senators take into consid- 
eration the fact that there are many 
members of the armed forces who have 
not yet served overseas. It is a possi- 
bility that many of them would like to 
serve overseas. If we allow any of them 
to reenlist for only 1 year they will not 
be long overseas. 

Mr. President, I wish to make an ad- 
ditional statement. At the hearings 
General Gilbert appeared and stated the 
position of the War Department. He 
Said: 


At present we are accepting enlistments 
in the Regular Army for a 3-year period. 
Incidentally, I might add that heretofore 
our experience has shown that the term 
enlistment for 3 years has been no handi- 
cap to recruiting. 
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The only time the Army was allowed 
to accept volunteers was before the-Se- 
lective Service Act went into effect. 
That was during the prewar period. The 
War Department has now recommended 
this provision of 18 months’ enlistment. 
In the committee the provision was 
adopted after thorough consideration. I 
hope, therefore, that the committee 
amendment will be agreed to. 

- Mr. President, on this question I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand that 
if we vote “yea” we shall be-voting for 
the period of 18 months. If we vote 
“nay” we shall be voting for a period of 
1 year. I hope the committee amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state the committee amend- 
ment. On page 3, in line 14, after the 
words “period of”, the committee amend- 
ment proposes to strike out “1 year” and 
insert “18 months.” 


The 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to - 


speak against the committee amendment. 
It seems to me that we face, without 
question, the ending of the draft. I do 
not think the American people are going 
to stand much longer for the drafting of 
18-year-old boys. I do not know how 
long it will be. It is absolutely essential, 
therefore, that the voluntary system 
shall succeed. I think there is a con- 
siderable number of boys who are now 
in the Army who would agree to con- 
tinue their service for 1 year, but who 
would not agree to continue it for 18 
months. I believe there are many men 
abroad wWho would be willing to remain 
abroad another year if they had the op- 
portunity to doso. I feel that we should 
make the voluntary system just as at- 
tractive as it is possible to make it. The 
men do not have to be trained. They 
have already been trained. They are al- 
ready in the Army. I do not see any 
good reason why a voluntary extension 
of any term under which they are now 
serving would not be a good policy for 
Congress to adopt. It would not apply 
to new men who have not had training. 
As I understand, the proposal with re- 
gard to them will be 18 months so that 
they may be trained. 

Mr. President, I hope that the com- 
mittee amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield so I 
may propound to him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

, Mr. BARKLEY. The committee took 
the language as it came from the House 
and added a period of 6 months in order 
to make the period 18 months with ref- 
erence to those who are already in the 
service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As the bil? now stands 
it provides for a 2-year or a 3-year en- 
listment on the part of those who wish 
to go into the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 


That is 


Yes. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. It applies to new 
men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that all men who 
go into the service as new volunteers will 
enlist for 2 years or 3 years under the 
regulations of the War Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
true under the bill in its present form. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So if the committee 
amendment is rejected, the men who are 
now in the Army may enlist for only 1 
year, and those not now in the Army may 
enlist for 2 years or 3 years. But if the 
committee amendment is agreed to, the 
men who are now in the Army may en- 
list for 18 months, making a total of 2 
years if they have already been in for 6 
months, and others, unless changes are 
made in the bill, would enlist for 2 years 
or 3 years. 

Frankly, I have had some doubt about 
the committee amendment. I person- 
ally want the volunteer system to suc- 
ceed. I want to get rid of the draft as 
soon as possible, and yet I do not want 
to have created such a situation that 
there will be a gap between the Army 
we now have and the Army we shall 
need. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to make a 
statement with reference to the question 
which has been asked. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. - I should 
like to have the Senator from Kentucky 
finish his statement, and then we can 
discuss the matter further. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I do not wish to prolong 
the discussion any more than necessary, 
but I should like to have this matter 
made clear. 

If the committee amendment is agreed 
to I presume that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from West Virginia to re- 
duce the 2 years or 3 years to 18 months 
would not follow because there would be 
those in the service who would be enlist- 
ing for 18 months, having already served 
6 months, and that would make a total 
of 2 years. If we reduce the period for 
new men to 18 months we create a differ- 
ential between those who have been in 
the service and. those who have not been 
in the service. What is the Senator’s 
opinion as to an assurance that there 
would be a sufficient number of enlist- 
ments for 1-year among those who are 
now in the Army over and above those 
who would enlist for 18 months, so as to 
make more sure obtaining the required 
number of men in the various categories 
for the army of occupation? I do not 
want to have a situation created which 
would necessitate reactivating the draft 
beyond the time when we would other- 
wise abolish it, merely because we have 
fallen down with our voluntary .system. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
nothing on which to base an answer to 
the Senator’s question except my own 
opinion. I believe that hundreds of 
thousands of men who are in the service 
would volunteer for 1 year but would 
refuse to volunteer for 18 months. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming the fore- 
cast to be accurate that there would be a 


President, 
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larger number of men enlisting for a year 
than for 18 months, in the event there 
would not be a sufficient number of them, 
even under 1-year enlistments, to supply 
the necessary personnel, what would hap- 
pen? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. of 
course, we are not repealing the draft. 
It is still in full force and effect and will 
remain in effect until repealed. We will 
have to cross that bridge when we come 
to it. I know that it is the hope of many 
of us that this bill will make it unneces- 
sary to reenact the draft law after it 
expires. . 

With reference to the 1-year reenlist- 
ment, we must remember that it applies 
only to men who are in the service. 
Many of the men ‘vho will volunteer un- 
der this provision will have been in the 
service for 4 or 5 years. None of them 
will, of course, be eligible to volunteer 
until they have been discharged from 
the Army. We know now that men are 
not being discharged from the Army who 
have had less than 3 years of service. So 
we do not need to worry about the men 
not having had experience. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I believe the answer 
of the Senator from Colorado is some- 
what in error. I think that a man who 
is now in the service, no matter if he has 
spent 3 or 4 or 5 years in the service, 
does not have to wait for a discharge 
before he may enlist for a l-year period 
or an 18-month period. If today he is 
in the service at. Fort Belvoir or at any 
other place—Japan or Germany—he can 
walk up to his company commander and 
say, “I wish to enlist for 1 year under the 
provisions of the bill passed by Con- 
gress,” and his discharge papers and re- 
enlistment papers will be given him then 
and there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
so understand. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I think that the language 
of the bill is pretty clear about that, I 
will say to the Senator from Colorado, 
and I believe the Senator from South 
Dakota is correct. The provision reads: 

Any qualified and acceptable member of 
the Army of the United States, or of any 
component thereof, who has performed ac- 
tive service therein for a period of not less 
than 6 months, shall, upon his application, 


be accepted for an enlistment period of 1 
year— 


The committee amendment makes 
that 18 months— 


plus the period of any furlough granted at 
the beginning of such enlistment. 


I would think that under that lan- 
guage there is no discretion in the War 
Department. If a man is in the service 
today and decides he wants to enlist, he 
has the right to enlist, and the bill says 
that his application shall be accepted. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 


Mr, REVERCOMB. Let me point out 
to the Senator from Alabama and the 
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Senator from South Dakota this lan- 


guage: 
Any qualified and acceptable member of the 
Army of the United States. 


As I understand, the Army of the 
United States is the Army that is made 
up of selectees, and no one in the Army 
of the United States is serving for a term 
of enlistment of 3 years. The only per- 
sons who have an enlistment period of 3 
years are those in the Regular Army. 
Therefore, this is open only to those in 
the Army of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, in many cases those 
3-year periods have expired, because 
every enlistment was extended for the 
duration of the war. So I imagine most 
of them, if there had not been a war, 
would have gone out of the Army and 
would have been entitled to do so, but, 
because their enlistments were extended 
by law to the end of the war, they are 
still in the Army. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As to those, they 
would have the right to reenlist. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. GURNEY. If any member of the 
Regular Army reenlisted just prior to 
World War II, his term of enlistment 
would have expired sometime during the 
war, and if there are any Regulars still in 
the military service, they are now in the 
Army of the United States, and are not 
Regulars. In fact, all those in the Army 
now are in the Army of the United States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield on that 
point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. I feel that the 
Senator from South Dakota is mistaken 
in his statement, because we have today 
special legislation dealing with enlist- 
ments in the Regular Army. Last June 
we passed a law opening up the Regular 
Army to enlistments for 3 years. As I 
understand it, the Regular Army is rec- 
ognized as a very different thing from the 
Army of the United States. That is so 
today, in wartime, and at other times. 
The statutes speak of the Regular Army 
and the statutes speak of the Army of 
the United States. There are men who 
have been in the Regular Army and 
whose period of enlistment has expired 
during this war, and they automatically 
go into the Army of the United States for 
service for the duration of war and 6 
months thereafter just as those who have 
been drafted. Of course, those men 
would be entitled to enlistment, under 
the bill, but it would seem that one in 
the Regular Army is not entitled, during 
the term of his enlistment, to cancel his 
enlistment and enlist under the proposed 
law, because the bill applies solely—and 
the language is clear—to those in the 
Army of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I ask one other 
question? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. [I yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us assume that 
there would be a spurt of reenlistments, 
So that next May, we will say, the reen- 
listments would result in a larger Army 
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than we might need for occupation, and 
for the supply of the occupation armies. 
It takes many men to supply an army of 
200,000, or 400,000, or 900,000. So the 
size of the Army would not be limited to 
the troops occupying Japan or Germany. 
Therefore, under a spurt of reenlist- 
ments for a year, we would get all the 
men we needed. Then, acting in that 
situation, suppose we should repeal the 
draft, or allow it to expire. When this 
year’s enlistments had expired, the Army 
would still need more men, as we are 
told that the occupation will continue 
for years. General MacArthur in a 
statement appearinzs in the newspapers 
of this morning, attempting to correct 
what seemed to be some confusion on the 
subject, said we would have to occupy 
Japan for years, and it has been gener- 
ally expected that we would have the 
same problem in Germany. 

At the end of 1 year, if there are not 
enough enlistments or reenlistments to 
create an Army sufficiently large for the 
occupation forces—and we are acting 
already under the impulse of a 1-year 
enlistment—if we repeal the draft, or 
allow it to expire, where will that leave 
us in the future so far as the men we 
must have in the armies of occupation 
are concerned? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shail 
yield after I answe. the question of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

I do not know how we are going to cross 
the bridge the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that, but it 
makes me hesitate to tear down the 
bridge we already have so that we may 
have to build another one when we come 
to another stream. That is one thing 
that is troubling me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The dif- 
ference between 1 year and 18 months, 
which is the subject of the present dis- 
cussion, is not a sufficient difference to 
resolve the question which the Senator 
has asked. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may go to the wis- 
dom of the whole bill. ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish to 
say, in connection with the observation 
of the Senator from South Dakota, that 
I am informed by our legislative experts 
that the Senator from South Dakota is 
correct in his statement that anyone in 
the Regular Army would be eligible to 
enlist for 1 year, and thereby receive his 
discharge. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I am glad the Senator 
has answered in that way, because I am 
sure that every man now in the Army is 
in the Army of the United States. No 
Regulars are in the Army now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Reg- 
ulars are a component part of the Army 
of the United States. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The same 
as the National Guard. 

Mr. GURNEY. The law provides that 
the Army of the United States shall con- 
sist of the Regular Army, the National 
Guard of the United States, the Reserve 
Corps; and so forth. 
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I wish to call the attention of Senators 
to the fact that voluntary enlistments 
have not been allowed during the war, 
since Congress enacted the selective- 
service law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
by regulation, not by law. 

Mr. GURNEY. Oh, no; the law pro- 
vided that any man who wanted to vol- 
unteer his services should do so through 
the local selective-service board, and be 
assigned to the Army or the Navy. He 
could not pick his place. He was sent 
where he was most needed in time of 
war. He could not volunteer for the 
Army or the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator will recall, however, that the Navy 
accepted enlistments for a long time, un- 
til they were finally stopped by regula- 
tions of the Selective Service. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is the time when 
we stopped any voluntary enlistments, 
and the Navy did continue, even after 
that, to accept 17-year-old volunteers. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the Senator fror1 South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In connection with 
the pending legislative proposal, as a 
member of the committee I wish to say 
that it is my personal opinion that we 
are rushing through legislation which 
has not been considered as much as it 
should have been. We are doing it in 
the hope that we might aid in speeding 
the discharge of the men who fought so 
valiantly and deserve to be discharged 
so that they may return to their homes 
as they desire. The Army has not to 
date properly discharged those who de- 
serve justice. 

For the permanent Re&corp, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to read from the report of 
the committee what the War Depart- 
ment stated in connection with the 
shortening of the time of voluntary serv- 
ices. With the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, I should like to read 
a paragraph from the statement made 
by the committee: 

The War Department has advised your 
committee that commencing in August 1946 
there will be 70,000 members of the Army 
who will complete 2 years of service each 
month. Under the proposed 2 years’ service 
plan all of those veterans should be consid- 
ered earmarked for release from the Army 
at that time. All 1-year enlistments ob- 
tained during the next few months would 
begin to expire in and after September 1946, 
at the exact times when large numbers of 
replacements for veterans who have per- 
formed 2 years of service will be required. 
Accordingly, 1-year enlistments would result 
in prolonging the return to civil life of many 
veterans beyond the time when they shouid 
be released from the service. 


Mr. President, I wanted that to appear 
in the Recorp for the reason that it is 
my opinion that within the next 6 
months we will be writing another bill 
providing for some form of volunteer 
Army. As the distinguished Senators 
from Oregon.{Mr. Morse] and from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND] stated yesterday, 
this bill furnishes no great inducement 
for older men, for married men, for more 
mature men to join the Army. It isa 
bill based on the Selective Service Act, 
which gives GI rights, and so an, to 
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young men 18 years of age who might 
join the Army for a year or 2 years, and 
receive all the advantages now avail- 
able to those who have been through the 
thick of battle with respect to loans, col- 
lege education, as well as other advan- 
tages. 

I merely wanted to express that opin- 
ion, Mr. President, because, while I shall 
vote for the measure, I shall do so most 
reluctantly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the question raised by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEy], 
of course, goes to the fundamentals of 
the bill and, as I see it, can only be cured 
in one way. Whether the enlistment is 
for 18 months or for 1 year is entirely 
beside the point. If there were in the 
bill a provision for enlistment only of 
men who have been honorably dis- 
charged from the Army, of course the 
difficulty he speaks of would be entirely 
cured. I do not think there is much dif- 
ference between 18 months and 1 year so 
far as the fundamentals of the bill are 


concerned. But if we want to cure the °¢ 


difficulty the Senator from Kentucky has 
raised, all we need to do is to require 
that a man eligible for enlistment shall 
have received an honorable discharge 
from the Army. If that were done, all 
the.question with respect to dangers he 
suggests would be entirely met. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, it is 
quite obvious from the statement just 
made by the Senator from Colorado that 
his mind was not quite fully made up 
that the committee amendment is the 
correct one. Certainly if his mind is 
not made up, then the minds of the other 
Members of the Senate are in confusion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I do not think that is quite a 
fair statement. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky I 
presented a way to obviate the dangers 
he suggested. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota think there is any great 
fundamental difference between 18 
months and 1 year? 

Mr. GURNEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator thinks there is all the difference in 
the world 

Mr. GURNEY. I think it is a very im- 
portant difference. So does the War 
Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota think that 
the 18-months’ provision entirely covers 
the question which was raised by the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GURNEY. It would help ex- 
tremely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the Senator’s opinion. 
it would not help at all. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota a question. Does the present plan 
contemplate that the army of occupa- 
tion shall always consist only of Ameri- 
can soldiers, or is it contemplated that 
at some time members of the Army of 
Holland, a country which has been much 
interested in the Pacific area, as well as 
men from Australia and New Zealand 
shall be a part of the army of occupa- 
tion, or that the army of occupation shall 
contain soldiers from others of the 
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thirty-odd Allied countries who were 
associated in the war? That question 
comes to me daily. 

Mr. GURNEY. I cannot answer that 
question, but I can say to the Senator 
that, as he knows, there are in the occu- 
pation forces in Germany soldiers from 
quite a number of the Allied countries. 
Without doubt there are some British 
troops in Japan. I do not know what 
the percentage is. I expect the army 
of occupation in Japan consists of al- 
most 99.9 percent American soldiers. 

Mr. YOUNG. It seems to me that the 
number of soldiers we are to provide in 
the army of occupation for years to come 
would have some relation to the pending 
bill. If we are always to furnish the 
soldiers for the army of occupation we 
will of course be obliged to have a larger 
Army. Soldiers of the other Allied Na- 
tions should form a part of the army of 
occupation. 

Mr. GURNEY. It is predicted that we 
will not obtain more than 300,000 or 
400,000 men under the volunteer system. 
We know that now we must keep 400.000 
men in Germany, and after some time 
two or three hundred thousand men in 
Japan. So, it seems to me, the question 
whether other Allied countries will fur- 
nish occupation troops is not germane 
to the pending bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am much inter- 


* ested in the questions the Senator has 


raised. I wonder whether at any time 
during the committee investigation the 
Department was asked for its opinion, 
or for its policy with respect to the ques- 
tion of occupation forces in Japan, par- 
ticularly occupation by the Chinese. 

Mr. GURNEY. I can answer the Sen- 
ator by saying that when the committee 
considered the bill it did not ask the 
War Department from which country the 
occupation forces should come or what 
the occupation forces should be, for the 
good and sufficient reason that we knew 
we’ would need for other purposes as 
many volunteers as we could secure un- 
der this bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I understand it 
may not be relevant in connection with 
the pending bill, but I wonder whether 
the committee has ntade inquiry on that 
point. 

Mr. GURNEY. I should rather have 
the chairman of the committee answer 
that question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to in- 
quire then of the Senator, to whom we 
look for military guidance, whether or 
not he has formed any- views on that 
question. 

Mr. GURNEY. I hope the Senator 
from Maine is serious when he says he 
looks to me for military guidance, be- 
cause I am sure that the committee 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have not indi- 
cated any doubt on that, because I have 
usually voted with the Senator from 
South Dakota on all issuc- * this char- 
acter, but I think it is a matter of great 
significance to the American people in 
connection with the matters which seem 
so vitally to concern us. 
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Mr. GURNEY. I may suggest to the 
Senator from Maine that probably this is 
not entirely a matter for consideration 
by the Military Affairs Committee. Con- 
sideration of it should probably be ini- 
tiated in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in connection with our relationships 
with other countries. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the Senator, 
then, go so far, in view of his military 
experience and background, as to give us 
any opinion as to whether he is in doubt 
as to the competency of properly trained 
Chinese troops to participate in the oc- 
cupation of Japan? 

Mr, GURNEY. I shall plead entire ig- 
norance as to the competency of that 
army. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iam not asking the 
Senator that. I asked him whether he 
has any doubt as to the competency of 
properly trained Chinese troops to par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. GURNEY. It would be a fine 
thing if they could be utilized to perform 
whatever duties the Security Council 
might request. It would relieve us of an 
obligation which is becoming increas- 
ingly heavy. 

Mr. BREWSTER. And the Senator 
would feel the same way as to the possi- 
bility of a division of Philippine troops? 

Mr. GURNEY. Of Philippine troops 
and Dutch troops. 

Mr. BREWSTER. And Koreans, pos- 
sibly? 

Mr. GURNEY. If they were properly 
trained. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, one 
final word respecting the committee 
amendment, which I hope will be 
adopted. The amendment was recom- 
mended after thorough consideration. 
Let me say that the amendment was rec- 
ommended by the War Department, 
which has functioned so efficiently to- 
ward the accomplishment of two great 
and widely separated victories. They 
have kept faith with us. They have done 
a fine job, They are keeping faith in 
the demobilization program. ‘They are 
demobilizing men rapidly. Twenty-four 
thousand men were discharged as of last 
Friday. So I think the Senate can well 
approve the recommendation of the War 
Department as to this amendment. 

There is confusion in the minds of 
those who have studied the bill. There 
are differences of opinion, The best way 
to resolve those differences is to adopt 
the committee amendment and let it go 
to conference. There the problem can 
be handled as it should be. Should the 
committee amendment, providing for a 
period of service of 18 months, be agreed 
to, it would then go to conference. I 
should also like to see taken to confer- 
ence the original amendment submitted 
by the Senator from West Virginia | Mr. 
Revercoms] providing for a period of 1 
year for original enlistments, on page 2 
of the bill as it is printed. Let us take 
both those ideas to conference, where 
they can be properly resolved for the best 
interests of the country, so that we may 
be sure of clinching the security which 
the high-point men have obtained for us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 3, line 14. On 
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this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
‘oll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
he roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Tuomas). I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Tuomas}, and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHITE (when Mr. CapEnart’s 
name was called). I am asked to an- 
nounce the unavoidable absence of the 
Senator from Indiana [{Mr. CapreHart] 
on public business. I am not author- 
ized to state how he would vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. Eastianp], 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Guass!] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [ Mr. 
Kiicore] is detained because of illness 
in his family. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from Texas 
| Mr. O’Danret], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming {Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Russett] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MircHELL] and the Senator from Plorida 
(Mr. Peprer] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. THomas] 
is detained in a committee meeting. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. BusHrre.p], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey!] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 63, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Bailey Gurney Maybank 
Ball Hart Overton 
Barkley Hatch Reed 
Downey Hayden Vandenberg 
George Knowland 
Guffey McKellar 

NAYS—63 
Aiken Green Myers 
Andrews Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bilbo Hill n 
Brewster Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Brooks Johnston, §.C. Stewart 
Buck La Follette Taft 
Burton Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd McCarran Tobey 
Capper McClellan Tunnell 
Carville McFarland Tydings 
Chavez McMahon Wagner 
Connally Magnuson Waish 
Cordon Mead Wheeler 
Donnell Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Moore White 
Ferguson Morse Willis 
Fulbright Murdock Wilson 
Gerry Murray Young 

NOT VOTING—I17 

Austin Glass Russell 
Briggs Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushfield Mitchell Thomas, 
Capehart O’Daniel Thomas, Utah 
Chandler O'Mahoney Wiley 
Eastland Pepper 


_ So the committee amendment was re- 
Jected. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Prezident, in connection vith the ques- 
tion propounded by the Senate. from 
Kentucky, he brought out something 
which is very important to this bill. In 
order to avoid confusion and contradic- 
tion, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will te stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 3, in line 
15, before the period, it is proposed to 
insert a comma and the following: “Un- 
less at the time of such applicati-n he is 
serving under an enlistment contracted 
after June 1, 1945, which will not ex- 
pire within 1 year from the time of such 
application.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the reason for offering the 
amendment is obvious. It should be 
adopted if we are to avoid a contradic- 
tion. Senators will notice that on page 2, 
in line 4, the paragraph commences with 
the following language: 

That notwithstanding the limitations con- 
tained in any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to accept original enlistments and reenblist- 
ments in the Regular Army for periods of 2 
or 3 years, at the option of the person so en- 
listed, from among qualified male persons 
not less than 17 years of age, including per- 
sons in active service in the Army of the 
United States or any component thereof. 


Under the language of the bill as it 
came from the Hovse of Representatives 
and as the bill now reads, even with the 
amendment on which the Senate just 
voted, any person who might have enlist- 
ed for 3 years since July 1 could now 
reenlist for 1 year and could thus cancel 
his 3-year enlistment. 

I wish to read a paragraph from page 
5 of the report of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

The act of June 1, 1945 (Public Law 72, 
79th Cong.), authorizes the Secretary of War, 
during the existence of the present war, to 
accept not to exceed 280,000 enlistments or 
reenlistments in the Regular Army from male 

who are honorably serving in the 
Army of the United States or who were hon- 
orably discharged therefrom not more than 
90 days preceding the date of such enlist- 
ment or reenlistment. The act provides that 
the term of service of persons enlisted or re- 
enlisted thereunder shall be for the dura- 
tion of the war and 6 months thereafter or 
for 3 years, whichever is the longer period. 


Under the language of the bill, of 
course, there would be no such thing as 
a 3-year enlistment if the man so enlist- 
ing decided that he would prefer to take 
advantage of the provision in the bill 
under which he could enlist for 1 year. 
So in order to protect 3-year enlist- 
ments, adoption of the amendment 
which I have offered is a necessity, as I 
see it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REVERCOMB obtained the floor. 

Mr: WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I must leave the cham- 
ber, and before leaving I should like to 
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request Unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an analysis of the 
provisions of the ‘bill which affect the 
Navy. The analysis shows the benefits 
presently received by those in the Navy 
and the changes which would be made 
by the pending bill. It will be very help- 
ful to have in a condensed form this 
analysis of the changes and benefits 
printed in the Recorp, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have that done. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Section 5: Authorizes the enlistment or re- 
enlistment in such grades or ratings as may 
be prescribed by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, respectively. 

The Navy already had this provision but 
it is necessary to reenact it here in order 
that there would be no question of the 
Navy being authorized to continue present 
practice. 

Section 6: This section provides for a travel 
allowance of 5 cents per mile for enlisted men 
who reenlist upon discharge or upon enlist- 
ing in the Regular Navy from the Naval 
Reserve to cover the cost of travel when 
granted a reenlistment furlough or leave, and 
subject to regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War or Navy. The travel allowance 
may be either to and from their home or to 
such other place as the man may select. If 
sea travel is involved the man would be fur- 
nished the transportation in kind and sub- 
sistence en route. 

Present law provides a travel allowance 
only on reenlistment or upon expiration of 
enlistment of 5 cents per mile only to the 
man’s place of enlistment. The travel allow- 
ance provided in this section does not dupli- 
cate the allowance now provided by law but 
extends the allowance both to and from his 
home. 

If a man has good reason, such as if his 
family were residing somewhere else other 
than his official residence, the Sccretary of 
the Navy, under appropriate regulations, 
could permit the travel to and from the 
location of his family rather then insist that 
it be computed only to his official residence. 

Section 7: This authorizes payment of 
mustering-out pay under the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944 to enlisted men and 
Officers not above captain in the Army or lieu- 
tenant in the Navy who are discharged from 
their Reserve status for the purpose of being 
reenlisted or appointed in the Regular Naval 
or Military Establishment. 

The present Mustering-Out Payment Act 
of 1944 authorizes this pay only when dis- 
charged or released to inactive duty. It is 
not a new provision but merely extends the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act. 

Section 8: This section authorizes the re- 
enlistment allowance to be based upon the 
highest enlisted grade held at the time of 
reenlistment with regard to the Navy or at 
the time of discharge or release from active 
duty in the Army of the United States for 
the purpose of enlistment in the Regular 
Army. It permits, including all continuous 
active Federal service (Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard), whether in enlisted 
grades or in commissioned, commissioned 
warrant, warrant officers’ grades in comput- 
ing, the mumber of years’ service for the 
pupose of reenlistment allowances. 

Navy temporary promotion law now per- 
mits enlisted persomnel who are serving tem- 
porarily in higher commissioned grades to 
count such commissioned service for purpose 
of reenlistment allowance if they revert to 
enlisted status. Navy is included in this 
section to imsure that it can be so allowed. 

Under the law an enlistment allowance 
of $50, multiplied by the number of years 
served in the enlistment period from which 
last discharged, is paid to every honorably 
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discharged man of the three highest pay 
grades upon reenlistment, and an allowance 
of $25 is paid to men in the four lower 
grades under the same conditions. 

Section 9: This section permits enlisted 
men of the first three pay grades (chief 
petty officers, petty officers first class, petty 
officers second class) in the Navy to elect 
to receive either the money allowance for 
quarters for dependents provided in the Pay 
Act of 1942 or the family allowance provided 
by the Dependents: Allowance Act of 1942, as 
amended. It would continue the provisions 
of existing law providing that the payment 
of monetary aliowances may be paid only for 
such dependents es the enlisted man has 
made an allotment of pay not less than the 
amount of such monetary allowances for the 
support of the dependents on whose account 
the allowance is claimed. 

Existing law provides that a man has only 
one chance to determine whether to accept a 
money allowance in lieu of quarters or to 
elect to receive the allowance under the 
Family Allowance Act. Conditions have 
changed in many instances, such as, a man 
having had several additional children born 
during the war or having been promoted to 
a higher rating. Where this has happened 
and the man elected to receive the money 
allowance in lieu of quarters he receives less 
than if he had elected payment under the 
family allowance provision. 

Section 10: This section continues sending 
first class letter mail free of postage by any 
person in the armed forces until December 
31, 1947. 

Section 11: This section makes the GI bill 
of rights (Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944) providing for education, loans, and 
certain unemployment benefits which are 
now only authorized to personnel who are 
discharged or released to inactive duty pay- 
able to personnel who transfer from the 
Reserve to the Regular Establishment, The 
GI bill of rights is made applicable only dur- 
ing a man’s first period of enlistment or reen- 
listment, after which he will, if he remains in 
the service, not be entitled to these pro- 
visions. 

Section 12: This section makes the pro- 
vision of 10 percent increase in pay for officers 
and 20 percent increase in pay for enlisted 
men and warrant officers for service at sea 
and foreign service permanent legislation. 
Under present law this sea and foreign serv- 
ice pay would terminate 12 months after 
the termination of the present war. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, by the 
pending bill there will be set up for the 
first time what is to be known as the 
Army Reserye. The pending legislation 
attempts to make the Army Reserve 
comparable and similar to what has ex- 
isted for some time in the Navy, namely, 
the Fleet Reserve. The benefits men- 
tioned in the pending bill for the Army 
Reserve are at variance in some respects 
with those now enjoyed by the members 
of the Navy’s Fleet Reserve. I simply 
wish to say that later, as I do not want 
to interfere with the passage of the 
pending bill, a separate bill will be offered 
by me, and in it provision will be made 
to make the benefits and pay to be 
received by those serving in the Fleet 
Reserve similar to those to be received 
by members of the Army Reserve. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendmeht will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 7, 
after the words “in the Reguler Army 
for periods of’, insert tne following: 


The 
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for periods of’, it is proposed to insert 
the following: “eighteen months or.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
provision now is made for enlistments 
open to everyone for periods of 2 or 3 
years. The amendment I have offered 
would add provision for enlistment for 
a term of 18 months. If the amend- 
ment is agreed to, the bill will then 
read, at that point, “for periods of 
eighteen months or two or three years.” 

Originally I desired that the language 
“one year” be placed at that point in 
the bill. But this morning the able 
senior Senator from Colorado who is 
handling the bill for the committee 
stated that if I would modify my amend- 
ment so as to make it read “eighteen 
months”, instead of “one year”, it would 
be acceptable from his viewpoint. That 
I have done. 

So, Mr. President, if the amendment 
I have now offered is agreed to, enlist- 
ments may be made for 18 months or 
2 years or 3 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the committee, 
let me say that I shall be glad to take 
to conference the amendment offered by 


the Senator from West Virginia. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The amendment was agreec to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to add a new section, 
as follows: 

The Secretary of War, with the approval of 
the Philippine Legislature, is hereby author- 
ized to enlist in the Philippine Scouts, with 
pay and allowances authorized under existing 
law, 50,000 men for service in the occupation 
of Japan. Such enlistments shall be for 3 
years and citizens of the Philippine Islands 
shall be eligible to volunteer for such service. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, we all 
are aware of how the Japanese ravaged 
the Philippine Islands. Any Senator 
who has visited the Philippine Islands 
will remember what a magnificent body 
of troops the Philippine Scouts were. I 
saw them when I visited Manila, and 
many other Senators have seen them. 
They were a fine, well disciplined body. 
The way they fought at Bataan was per- 
fectly heroic. 

30 we have had an organization in the 
Philippine Islands for the past 40 years 
with a tradition of good discipline, valor, 
and all other commendable military 
attributes. 

It occurred to me that the Philippine 
people would be happy to participate in 
the occupation of Japan, and that the 
Philippine Scouts would be exactly the 
type of military organization to use for 
that purpose. 

I consulted the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Mr. McCloy, who indicated that he 
thought the basic idea was entirely 
sound. I consulted General Marshall 
about it this morning. The original 
draft that I had prepared contained more 
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words. General Marshall suggested that 
if the amencment were streamlined so 
as to state the basic proposition, its adop- 
tion by the Senate would be highly 
desirable. 

I am offering the amendment with the 
understanding that, when the bill goes 
to conference, if the War Department 
has any suggestions to make for a further 
perfeciioning of the language, the con- 
ferees may consider it. I feel, however, 
that it is important that a proper author- 
ization be incorporated in the bill for the 
enlistment of more men in the Philippine 
Scouts. The maximum strength of that 
military organization as now authorized 
by law is 12,000. The amendment would 
provide for an increase above that num- 
ber of 50,000 to be used in the occupation 
of Japan. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the committee I 
may state that we shall be glad to take 
the amendment to conference, and I 
hope that the Senate will agree to it. It 
seems to me to be a strengthening 
amendment and should be made a part 
of the bill. 

. Mr. HART. . Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I ask the Senator from 
Arizona what will be the status of the 
Philippine Scouts in the event that the 
amendment is agreed to, and the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth becomes a full in- 
dependent nation, as we expect it shall 
be. What effect would it have on the 
citizenship of the men who enlist? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That situation is taken 
care of in the amendment by a provision 
which does not change the citizenship 
of those enlisted in the Philippine 
Scouts. The amendment states that: 

The Secretary of War, with the approval 
of the Philippine Legislature, is hereby au- 
thorized to enlist in the Philippine Scouts 
with pay and allowances authorized under 
existing law, 50,000 men for service in the 
occupation of Japan. Such enlistments shall 
be for 3 years and citizens of the Philippine 


Islands shall be eligible to volunteer for 
such service. 


The idea is that the enlistment period 
will extend beyond the 4th of July 1946 
when the Filipinos will have full and 
complete independence. The Secretary 
of War, under my amendment, would be 
authorized to accept enlistments of citi- 
zens of the Philippine Islands in the 
Philippine Scouts for a period of 3 years. 
I have provided that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment shall be consulted before any 
final action under the amendment is 
taken, because we know that the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands is to 
take place next year. 

Mr. HART. Does the Senator appre- 
hend no difficulty whatever in connec- 
tion with those men acquiring a wholly 
different citizenship? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They will not acquire 
a wholly different citizenship. Each 


scout will remain a citizen of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 
amendment is: 


The Secretary of War, with the approval 
of the Philippine Legislature, is hereby au- 
thorized to enlist in the Philippine Scouts, 
with pay and allowances authorized under 


The language of my 
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existing law, 50,000 men for service in the 
occupation o; Japan, Such enlistments shall 
be for 3 years and citizens of the Philippine 
Islands shall be eligible to volunteer for 
such service. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL, The purpose of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona is to permit the Army to accept 
enlistments of Philippine citizens. Such 
action is to be taken as a part of our 
defense program. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. All the Senator from Ari- 
zona is proposing is that we may accept 
enlistments in the Philippine Scouts. He 
is at the same time taking cognizance of 
the fact that we have had them in our 
forces for many years. His amendment 
would permit enlistments in the Philip- 
pine Scouts which in turn would result 
in helping our forces .in occupation 
worn. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is simply pro- 
viding that we may make use of the in- 
strumentality we have had as a part 
of our defense program for a great many 
years. Is that not true? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me in order that I may 
propound a question to the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator from 
Colorado restate what he said a few min- 
utes ago? Is the amendment acceptable 
to the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is ac- 
ceptable to the committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the troops to 
whom the Senator from Arizona has re- 
ferred be supplementary to our own 
forces and help reduce the number of our 
own men that will be needed for occu- 
pational purposes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That :is 
my idea of it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Obviously, if 200,000 
men will be required for use in Japan, 
and if 50,000 of them can be supplied 
from the Philippine Islands, it will re- 
duce the number of soldiers from Amer- 
ica who might otherwise be required. 

Mr. WHERRY. The proposal would 
result in a reduction of the number of 
our own men who would be required in 
Japan? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Arizona whether, in his 
opinion, any Filipino citizens enlisting 
under the provisions of his amendment 
would become entitled to all the rights 
a Sn American soldiers would be en- 

lulled? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, not at all. If for- 
elgners are recruited for service in the 
American Army in time of war, after 
they enlist they are entitled to become 
naturalized citizens of the United States, 
but that is not true in this instance. The 
amendment provides that only citizens of 
the Philippine Islands may enlist in the 
Philippine Scouts. They must be citi- 
zens of the Philippine Islands in order 
to gct into this service, and when they 
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return to their homes they will still be 
citizens of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. CORDON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. The amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona would not affect 
the status of the Philippine. Scouts or 
deprive them of anything to which they 
are entitled. ; 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is correct. The existing authori- 
zation will be found in the United States 
Code, 1940, under title X, chapter 19. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Myers 
Andrews Hart Overton 
Bailey Hatch Radcliffe 
Ball Hawkes Reed 
Bankhead Hayden Revercomb 
Barkley Hickenlooper Roberteon 
Bilbo Hill Saltonstall 
Brewster Hoey Shipstead 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Brooks Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Buck Knowland Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Butler Thomas, Okla 
Byrd Lucas Tobey 
Capper McCarran Tunnell 
Carville McClellan Tydings 
Chavez McFar'and Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar Wagner 
Cordon McMahon Walsh 
Donnell Magnuson Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Ellender Mead White 
Ferguson Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Mitchell Willis 
George Moore Wilson 
Morse Young 
Green Murdock 
Guffey Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HaypeEn}. 

Mr. WHERRY. May we have the 
amendment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. It is proposed to 
add at the end of the bill a new section, 
as follows: 

The Secretary of War, with the approval ot 
the Philippine Legislature, is hereby author- 
ized to enlist in the Philippine Scouts, with 
pay and allowances authorized under exist- 
ing law, 50,000 men for service in the occu- 
pation of Japan. Such enlistments shall be 
for 3 years and citizens of the Philippine Is- 
lands shall be eligible to volunteer for such 
service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I now offer an amendment 
which is lying on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The Crier CierK. On page 5, line 14, 
before the period, it is proposed to insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That any person enlisted or reenlisted in 
the Regular Military or Naval Establish- 
ment within 20 days after discharge 
from such establishment shall be en- 
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listed or reenlisted in a grade or rating 
at least as high as the highest grade or 
rating, permanent or temporary, held by 
him at the time of such discharge.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment is offered by the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLeTTE] and myself. It merely does 
for the Army of the United States what 
is done under existing law for the Pegu- 
lar Army. 

I should like to read into the Recorp 
at this point from the regulations for 
the Regular Army. I read from the 
United States Code, Annotated, title 10, 
under the heading “Army,” paragraph 
630: 

Rank and grade of noncommissioned offi- 
cer on reenlistment: Any noncommissioned 
officer discharged with an excellent character 
shall be permitted, at the expiration «. 3 
years in the active service, to reenlist in the 
organization from which discharged with the 
rank and grade held by him at the time of 
his discharge if he reenlists within 20 days 
after the date of such discharge. 


Mr. President, that provision was en- 
acted on June 3, 1916. My amendment 
would make it possible for a corporal, 
for instance, to reenlist as a corporal, 
instead of reducing him to a buck pri- 
vate. or it would permit a sergeant to 
reenlist as a sergeant. 

We know that at the present time, 
especially in the army of occupation, and 
in the Army trying to supply the men in 
the armed services, technicians are 
needed. Sergeants are technicians. It 
is important that they be permtited to 
reenlist as sergeants, and not be com- 
pelled to enlist as buck privates. ‘That 
is the purpose of the provision which the 
Senator from Wisconsin and I have 
offered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
just a word or two in support of the 
amendment. 

As the able Senator from Colorado has 
pointed out, this provision is taken from 
the existing law so far as it applies to the 
Regular Army. On that score it seems 
to me only fair that the same provision 
should be accorded those who reenlist in 
the Army of the United States. 

In the second place, so far as a great 
majority of those persons who have ob- 
tained ratings are concerned, many of 
them have been trained at great expense 
to the taxpayer in special fields of ac- 
tivity, and it seems to me to be logical 
that every effort should be made to re- 
tain in the armed forces those men who 
have been trained in radar, electronics, 
and in special types of mechanical skill. 

In the third place, it seems to me, as 
we look forward into the future, the more 
men with technical training we can in- 
duce to remain in the armed forces, the 
more modern and up to date will be the 
tendency of our military establishment. 

Mr. President, I very much hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [ Mr. Mur- 
bpock in the chair]. The question is on 


agreeing to the amendment offered by 

the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Joxn- 

son] on behalf of himself and the Sen- 

ator from Wisconsin (Mr. La Fot-rrTel. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask to 
have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendment. - 

The Curer CLerK. On page 13, after 
line 6, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. 14. Effective as of the first day of the 
first month which begins after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the base pay of any 
individual on active duty in the Army of the 
United States, the United States Navy, the 
Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard, and the 
base pay of any commissioned officer on ac- 
tive duty in the Public Health Service or 
the Goedetic Survey, shall be increased by 
$25 a month, which increase in pay shall 
be in addition to pay and allowances other- 
wise authorized. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak rather briefly on the proposed 
amendment. I think, in order fully to 
understand the implications of the 
amendment, we ought to give some heed 
in this discussion to the great changes 
in the world order which the results of 
this war have produced. We should 
keep in mind the fact that we are not 
going to return to international condi- 
tions and relations as they existed prior 
to the war. We have taken upon our- 
selves, as one of the Allied Powers of the 
world, the great solemn obligation of de- 
voting ourselves, in concert with other 
peace-loving nations, to seeing to it, to 
the extent that nations working coopera- 
tively can see to it, that such a holo- 
caust as the one we have just come 
through shall not be repeated. 

I do not know of any greater obliga- 
tion that could rest on the lawmakers of 
any generation than the obligation that 
rests on the Congress of the United States 
to see to it that we lend our efforts to 
molding a world system that preserves 
law and order in the world. That will 
require the exercise of police power by 
the cooperating natior if they are to 
see to it that the causes of war do not 
rise again in the world. ‘ 

I agree with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MayvBAnK] and with other 
Senators who have expressed similar 
views on the floor of the Senate during 
this discussion, that the bill which is be- 
fore us is at best a stopgap bill. We cer- 
tainly are not passing today the armed 
forces bill in the form that I think it is 
going to have to be adopted in the very 
near future, when the people of this 
country fully awaken to their obligation 
in maintaining police forces the globe 
around. We should proceed at once to 
give careful consideration to the type of 
army and navy, its size and pay, and the 
nature of service required of its mem- 
bers. This bill only scratches the sur- 
face of the vital military issue which con- 
fronts us. 

As I indicated in my remarks yester- 
day, I think the nature of our Army is 
going to change as we carry forth our 
joint obligation with the Allied Powers 
in preventing warlike nations from aris- 
ing agan. Some strange things, I think, 
are happening in America today as far 
as public attitudes are concerned. We 
are a great people to engage in wishful 
thinking, We would like to go back into 
a dream of unreality. We wceuld like to 
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assume that we can conduct ourselves 
as a nation as we did prior to this war. 
But that is just physically impossible 
and it would be morally indefensible. 
Should we try that course, should we take 
the attitude that Germany and Japan 
should be allowed to go their way, or 
should we take the attitude that our 
allies of today in the score of years ahead 
should be free to follow whatever na- 
tional program they wish to follow with- 
out any reference to the implications and 
effects of their program upon the peace 
of the world then surely we will lose the 
peace. 

I say that either we are going to have 
to live in concert with other nations in 
implementing the great ideals of the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Charters, or we 
will sentence our grandchildren to doom. 

In my judgment we cannot consider 
our international policies without con- 
sidering the type of military force we are 
going to maintain in this country. I do 
not think we come onto the floor of the 
Senate and pick up such a bill as this and 
consider it in a vacuum. We must con- 
sider bills such as this one in connection 
with our entire international program. 

Our very able Secretary of War last 
night, so the morning press stories state, 
very rightly pointed out to an audience, 
if the press reports are correct, that we 
cannot afford in this country to become 
militarily weak. I think if we are going 
the fulfill our obligations in preserving 
peace we must remain strong, we must 
remain so strong that when we sit down 
at the conference tables of the world 
other nations will know that we not only 
have the intention to live up to the ideals 
to which we have pledged ourselves, but 
that we have the determination to back 
up those ideals with necessary police 
force. In other words, I think our ideal- 
ism is going to have to be very heavily 
charged with some stark realism. We 
have to recognize that this war has not 
changed human nature one iota, and 
that the forces and causes of war are 
only dormant today. They were not de- 
stroyed by this war. Every reliable 
source I have been able to go to in re- 
gard to the attitudes toward this coun- 
try existing today in Europe, are exceed- 
ingly discouraging to me. 

I do not believe that the lethargy that 
is overtaking American public opinion in 
regard to our relations with the rest of 
the world should be permitted long to 
endure. I think we as representatives of 
the people have an obligation to see to it 
that the channels of information as to 
the true state of facts as they exist in 
various parts of the globe concerning the 
attitude of other nations toward us, and 
the misunderstandings that are develop- 
ing, be made available to the people of 
this country. Our people must be 
awakened from their dream that many of 
them are enjoying in these days that now 
that hostilities are over, the rest of the 
world can take care of itself, and we can 
go on cur merry way of making profits. 
Surely we must look after the economic 
well-being of our people and I am sup- 
porting legislation to that end. How- 
ever we must not center all of our atten- 
tion as a people upon our economic well 
being because great principles of interna- 
tional morality are at stake today, and if 
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we fail as a Christian Nation to live up 
to those principles our economic well- 
being will not save us from the hatred of 
the world. In the atmosphere of inter- 
national hatreds lurks the danger of war. 

I think that one of the best demonstra- 
tions we could give to other peoples of the 
great strength of democracy is to demon- 
strate to them that we can fulfill our mili- 
tary obligations under the San Francisco 
Charter by way of a volunteer army. 

I happen to be one who feels that it is 
very essential that in the troublous days 
through which we are passing we should 
rededicate ourselves to those basic tenets 
of voluntarism which are to be found at 
the very roots of democratic and repre- 
sentative government. 

I wish to join with those military 
leaders—and I believe there are many of 
them—who believe that every reasonable 
inducement should be given to the young 
men of this country to volunteer for a 
period of time in our armed forces. AsI 
understand the report of the committee, 
the whole purpose of the bill is to hasten 
voluntary enlistments in our Army. I 
wish that we, as a Nation, could be able 
to show the world, certainly by July next, 
that democracy is so dynamic in America, 
that we believe so firmly in its principles 
of volunteerism that the compulsory fea- 
tures which have characterized the 
peacetime armies of Europe and Asia, in 
countries which have devoted themselves 
so frequently to the gods of war, are not 
necessary in America when she is called 
upon to perform her international obli- 
gations in helping to police the world. 

It seems to me that the nature, func- 
tion, and purpose of such a police army 
are different from those of the type of 
army to which we were accustomed prior 
to the war. I should like to see the 
armies of occupation become great dem- 
onstrators of the democratic way of life. 
I wish to see them composed of the finest 
cross-section of American manhood. I 
want the men in those armies to feel at 
all times that they are performing a 
great patriotic labor in behalf of demo- 
cratic principles. I want them to feel 
that their Government recognizes the 
dignity of their service, just as I feel 
that the dignity of labor should be recog- 
nized in all fields. 

I have talked with a great many re- 
turning Army officers and privates, and I 
have been surprised at the unanimity of 
opinion among them. They tell me, “If 
you really want a large volunteer army, 
then make it clear to the potential volun- 
teers that you recognize the dignity of 
their service, and that you will give them 
fair economic advantages for service ia 
the Army.” 

I submit, Mr. President, that the base 
rate of pay for the type of army which 
we ought to maintain in performing our 
international police obligations should 
be higher than is called for in this bill. 
I should be less than honest if I did not 
say quite frankly that I do not know what 
the exact amount should be. I agree 
with the sentiments expressed on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday afternoon, 
that the problems involved in fixing a 
pay structure for an organization as vast 
and complex as the Army and naval 
forces of this country are very compli- 
cated. Yet I believe it is important at 
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this time, as we pass what I think we 
are all compelled to admit is stop-gap 
legislation, that at least we recognize 
the principle for which I am pleading, 
namely, that we give to the men in our 
armed forces compensation more nearly 
commensurate with the importance of 
the service which they render. I believe 
that if the members of our armed forces 
today, and the volunteers of tomorrow, 
knew that we were willing at this time, 
as a temporary measure, at least, to 
recognize that something more should be 
added to their base pay, it would have a 
great effect for good so far as the morale 
of our forces is concerned. It would 
speed up the filling of the ranks of a 
voluntary army and also speed up de- 
mobilization. In my judgment the 
present pay is too low for the service 
which we expect from a peacetime army 
of this new era. I believe that a $25 
increase would serve as a great induce- 
ment for early enlistments, and would 
enable us to reduce more rapidly than 
we are now doing the men in the con- 
scripted army. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have not a copy of the Senator’s 
amendment before me, but a moment 
ago I read the copy at the desk. I no- 
tice that the words used in describing 
the Army personnel are “personnel in 
the Army of the United States.” I do 
not remember the words used in de- 
scribing the personnel of the Navy. 

I should like to remind th. Senator 
from Oregon that there is a distinction 
between the United States Army and the 
A-my of the United States, as I under- 
stand; and perhaps a comparable dis- 
tinction exists in the terminology of the 
Navy and the other branches. My in- 
quiry is this: Has the Senator considered 
the application of this terminology? Is 
it to apply only to the emergency army, 
or is it to apply to the Regular Army and 
the Regular Navy? I merely wish to 
clarify that point, because of the lan- 
guage used, 

Mr. MORSE. I took the language 
from the existing laws. It is my inten- 
tion that the $25-a-month increase shall 
be paid beginning on the first day of the 
month following the passage of the act, 
to every man in the uniform of the Army 
or Navy of the United States. Let me 
make clear to the Senator from Iowa 
that I do not mean that it shall be given 
only to the new enlistees, but that it 
Shall be paid to the men now in the 
Service, including those who were drafted 
as well as those who enlisted. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator 
will further yield, I am raising this ques- 
tion only because of the potential danger 
of misinterpretation of the terminology 
of the amendment as applicable only to 
one group of members of the armed 
forces. I think it might be well to look 
into that particular terminology. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. _I yield. " 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The lan- 
guage of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon would apply to the 
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Army of the United States, and it would 
apply as well to the Regular Army. The 
Army of the United States is the over-all 
Army. The Regular Army is a compo- 
nent part of the Army of the United 
States; but under the language of the 
amendment it would apply both to the 
Regular Army and to the emergency 
Army. - 

Mr. MORSE. That is the desire an 
intention of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator tell 
me the amount which is being paid by 
other countries, for example, England, 
Russia, and China? 

Mr. MORSE. It is considerably lower. 
I cannot give the exact amounts, but 
they are considerably lower than the 
amounts paid to members of the Ameri- 
can armed forces. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Senator any 
idea of the comparative pay? Do we pay 
twice as much as any other country at 
the present time? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure that we pay 
twice as much as do some of the other 
countries, but I do not have the exact 
data before me. 

However, my position is that, as be- 
tween this country and other countries, 
differences in pay between countries is 
not at all material to the objective of the 
amendment. The objective of the amend- 
is to give to the members of our armed 
forces what we consider to be decent pay 
when compared to the compensation of 
other American public servants. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator tell 
me aproximately how much the increase 
of $25 a month wouldecost. our Govern- 
ment annually? 

Mr. MORSE. The answer can be ar- 
rived at by determining the size of the 
Army which our mili authorities de- 
cide we must have in order to perform 
the job, and then multiplying that figure 
by $25. However, I do not know what 
the amount is because we do not know 
how large the Army will have to be. But 
I take the position that, however large 
the Army is, we should be willing to give 
to our men in uniform who are perform- 
ing great service for their country eco- 
nomic remuneration at least commen- 
surate with those of Federal employees 
of similar classification doing civilian 
work, 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
believe that the increase should be more 
than $25, if that is true? 

Mr. MORSE. I said at the beginning 
of my remarks that I am sure the $25 
amount is not an adequate one, and I 
offer it now only as a stopgap amount to 
demonstrate to those in the armed serv- 
ices that we desire to keep faith with 
them and that we desire to give them 
at least reasonable compensation for the 
services they are performing for us. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say that at one time after the war broke 
out I offered a bill to make the pay $100 
a month. The only Senator who voted 
with me for the bill was Senator Clark, 
of Missouri. I still think our private 
soldiers should receive more pay. I 
should like to have some information 
regarding a comparison between the pay 
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our soldiers receive and the pay received 
by the soldiers in the armies of other 
nations. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish I could give the 
Senator that information, but I do not 
consider it relevant to the merits of my 
amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Colorado whether he 
can tell us how the pay received by the 
men in our Army compares with that 
presently received by the members of 
the armies of other nations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course, Mr. President, the Army of the 
United States receivés the highest pay 
of any army in the world at the present 
time. 

If the Senator from Oregon will fur- 
ther yield at this time—— 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish 
to say that the Committee on Military 
Affairs did not consider this provision 
or any other provision along the line of 
increased pay. I notice that the amend- 
ment would apply to admirals, generals, 
and all persons in the armed forces; it 
is not confined merely to enlisted men or 
to men who might volunteer. It would 
apply to everyone in the Army and in the 
Navy. 

Of course, Mr. President, there is noth- 
ing quite so complicated as military pay. 
The committees in Congress spent 8 
months in consideration of the Adjusted 
Pay Act, and they held hearings and 
made detailed studies of the military pay 
before it was possible to work out a bill 
on the subject. 

I should like to say to the Senator 
that if he will introduce a bill on Army 
pay, the Committee on Military Affairs 
will hold hearings on it and will work 
out the matter to some sort of conclu- 
sion. I noticed that the Senator from 
Oregon himself stated a moment ago 
that he did not know the exact amount 
which should be offered to the men in 
the military service. That only illus- 
trates what I am trying to say, namely, 
that the subject is a very complicated 
one and it can hardly be dealt with prop- 
erly by an amendment offered on the 
floor of the Senate. The matter should 
be considered by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. Long hearings should be 
held. Every viewpoint should be con- 
sidered. Then if the Congress decides to 
increase the pay, naturally it should be 
done. 

But to bring in an amendment now, 
when we do not have any Budget esti- 
mates of the total cost, certainly is not 
the proper way to go about the task. 

Another point which comes to my mind 
is this: What will the veterans think— 
those who fought and won this war, who 
served in the fox holes all over the world, 
and who put up the hard fight which was 
necessary—if now, at the end of the war, 
we increase the pay of the whole Army? 
It seems to me that the only fair way it 
could be done would be to make the 
increased pay retroactive from the very 
beginning of the war. Of course, if that 


were done, we would need to have some 
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Budget estimates, because the amount 
would run into a huge total sum. 

At any rate, Mr. President, I must say 
that our committee has not considered 
this amendment at all. I cannot speak 
for the committee; I suppose some mem- 
bers of the committee may favor the 
amendment and others may oppose it. 
At any rate, the committee has not acted 
upon this matter, and has not had any- 
thing of the kind under consideration in 
the committee. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In connection with 
what the distinguished senior Senator 
from Colorado has said, I should like to 
ask the Senator to permit me to make 
an explanation for a moment, in view of 
the fact that the Senator from Colorado 
is in charge of the bill. The chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. THomas], unfortunately, is not here. 

Some months ago I introduced a bill 
providing for an increase of $50 a month 
in the pay of those in the armed forces. 
The bill was referred to the Cominittee 
on Military Affairs. The committee has 
not held hearings on the bill. If the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
were now present, I would discuss it with 
him. He requested that until the entire 
matter of the pay of the members of the 
armed forces can be worked out, together 
with the matter of the various payments 
or allowances for the families of soldiers 
and sailors and the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
relief bill, action on the bill I introduced 
be delayed. 

I simply wish to make that statement 
because the Senator from Colorado sug- 
gested that there had been no hearings 
or consideration or discussion of the 
matter. That is eminently correct. 
Nevertheless, my bill requesting a $50 
straight raise certainly would be con- 
sidered by the committee for those who 
fought in the war and desire to reenlist, 
provided, of course, the various allow- 
ances, and the GI bill, and so forth, are 
considered in that connection. My bill, 
of course, was not in connection with 
this bill, but it concerned those in the 
service. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR.- I have high regard for 
the good judgment of the Senator from 
Colorado, but I am forced to disagree 


with him when he says that if we now - 


raise the pay of volunteers we should 
make the incréase retroactive, so as to 
have it apply to those who suffered in 
the fox holes during the war. 

My attitude on this matter is that in 
wartime, when men are going to be shot 
at and when they have to risk their lives, 
such service is a patriotic duty which 
should be assumed by every one of us, 
and money is not the prime considera- 
tion. We cannot pay a man enough to 
compensate him for losing his life. I feel 
that in peacetime, service in the Army 
should be considered as an occupation, 
as a job. We pay enough money to get 
men to work in the State Department 
and in the other departments of Gov- 
ernment, and I feel that in peacetime 
we should pay enough money to get the 
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necessary men to serve in our armed 
forces. 

I am not familiar with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. I hope it will be read again so 
that I shall be able to understand it more 
thoroughly. But regardless of whether 
I vote for the amendment, I simply wish 
to express my views on the matter of in- 
creasing the pay of the members of our 
peacetime Army to such an extent that 
we can obtain, by voluntary methods, the 
needed men. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I respectfully suggest 
to the Senator from Oregon that one of 
the points made by the Senator from 
Colorado, I believe, is of such weight that 
we should not act on the pending amend- 
ment until thorough consideration has 
been given to it by the committee and 
until all information in connection with 
it is assembled. I make the suggestion 
to the Senator from Oregon for the fol- 
lowing principal reason: During the war 
we increased the pay of the men in the 
enlisted service to a point where it was 
far beyond that received by the sol- 
diers or sailors of any other country in 
the world. Perhaps it was not high 
enough, but certainly we have no greater 
need for soldiers than we had during the 
conduct of the war. We not only had 
need for them then because our national 
security was in question, but we required 
them to face the risk of possible death— 
and many of them have actually died— 
or of wounds or other disabilities. The 
war is over and we are now facing an 
increase in the pay of the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army and the Navy at a 
time when many soldiers have already 
been discharged with wounds and dis- 
abilities of one kind and another which 
they contracted while in service. During 
that time those men received a very low 
rate of pay. If we are to agree to this 
proposal—and it may be wise to do so—it 
should be done only after there has been 
full and ample consideration of the en- 
tire problem involved. 

Without taking issue with the Sena- 
tor’s point of view, or saying that it is 
not correct, because it may be a correct 
point of view, I do not believe we are 
well advised to consider the amendment, 
with all its ramifications and back- 
ground, until a committee of the Senate 
has had an opportunity to assemble all 
of the pertinent information connected 
with it, and ascertain whether the pro- 
posal can be amply sustained by the facts 
in the case. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
we get too far away from the points 
which were made by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], I should like 
to answer them, and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hm1u]. 

Mr. HILL. I merely wish to comment 
on the statement of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. TypiInes]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly would be the first to admit, in 
view of such study as I have made of 
Army pay structures, that they are very 
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complicated indeed. That is why I do 
not come here today, following our dis- 
cussion yesterday afternoon, with a bill 
providing for what the future Army pay 
schedules should be. 

I understand that the purpose of the 
pending bill is to induce enlistments so 
that we may obtain a voluntary Army to 
supplant the drafted Army which we now 
have. 

I think this proposal represents an 
expression on the part of the Members 
of Congress of the United States to the 
men now in service, and those who are 
in foreign occupied countries who would 
like to return home and take advantage 
of some of the economic facilities af- 
forded to citizens of this country, of our 
recognition that they have at least a 
moral case for more pay. Call this in- 
crease a token payment if you want to, 
it is an earnest payment showing our in- 
tention to make a fair and just contract 
with our servicemen. It would serve, I 
predict, as a great morale builder and 
an inducement for enlistments. I am 
confident that our veterans both in and 
out of the Army of this war would en- 
dorse it overwhelmingly if we gave them 
the chance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bill 
is not confined entirely to a voluntary 
Army. 

Mr. MORSE. I recognize that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Coldxado. At the 
present time we have in Tne military 
forces more than a million commissioned 
officers. As I understand it, the bill 
would apply also to them. 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, it 
should. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Those 
men will not volunteer. They are already 
in the Army. 

Mr. MORSE. In fairness to the men 
who are already in the Army, I think 
that so long as the amount of money 
asked for will not result in excessive pay- 
ments, we should make the rate uniform. 
That is why I propose a uniform increase 
of $25. If we add $25 to the pay of every 
man in uniform, in my judgment we still 
will not reach the pay rate which we 
should eventually reach when we come 
forward with a well-worked-out pay bill. 

The suggestion has been made that we 
should not provide for this peacetime in- 
crease because of the effect it might have 
on veterans who have gone through the 
war and are now being demobilized after 
having endured various degrees of suffer- 
ing. Allow me to say to'the Senator that 
he will always have a cooperative partner 
in me in seeing that the Congress passes 
legislation doing economic justice to the 
men who have been and are to be de- 
mobilized. I do not think we have done 
economic justice to them in any GI bill 
which has been passed up to the present 
time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand the 
proposal the men who enlist during 
peacetime are to receive all the benefits 
which meg received who served during 


the war as active members of our armed 
forces. In other words, if anew man who 
did not have any part in the war enters 
the service now, he will not only receive 
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the higher rate of pay, but he will also 
obtain his right to an education and to 
borrow money and go into business, as 
well as many other advantages which we 
have given to the veterans of the past war 
as a recognition of, and a sort of adjust- 
ment, it may be called, to the hardships 
which they endured. Having given all 
those advantages to peacetime soldiers 
seems to me all the more reason why this 
matter should be considered in the com- 
mittee before we vote upon it here in the 
Chamber. We obviously do not have the 
entire picture of what the peacetime 
soldiers will receive in the way of bene- 
fits which were originally intended for 
those who were in service during only the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that I have al- 
ready shown that I do not agree with the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has stated 
that this proposal would be a morale 
builder for a peacetime Army. I should 
like to say that if we are considering 
morale building we must consider the 
very substantial number of men who are 
leaving the armed forces. It seems to 
me that the proposal might act more as a 
deterrent to morale building than as a 
stimulant. 

He also said that the proposal would 
actasastopgap. WiththatIagree. As 
one who sat in the hearings of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, I know that the offi- 
cials of the Navy feel that the eight 
separate inducements provided for in this 
bill, amounting to $500 in cash on re- 
enlistment of a senior warrant officer, 
plus benefits to follow after enlistment, 
are sufficient to build the Navy with 
volunteers or at least will go a long way 
toward that end. 

T agree with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JoHNson] and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs] that this is a 
stopgap measure. It is proposed to 
adopt it at a time when the whole em- 
phasis is being placed on getting men 
out of the Army. This feeling is strong 
in our minds today, so we should make 
haste slowly in considering such an in- 
crease as this proposed. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
giving me an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam very happy to have 
the contribution of the Senator to the 
discussion, but I disagree with his prem- 
ises and conclusions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
the proposal of the Senator from Ore- 
gon—he may correct me if I am wrong— 
is to expedite the discharge of men from 
the service, and he feels that such ex- 
pedition will be furthered by increasing 
the pay of men under the voluntary 
system. 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly the 
point. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If this bill is 
agreed to, and if, for example, the re- 
port comes back to us that instead of 
being able to obtain 200,000 men, or 300,- 
000 men we obtain only 100,000 men, then 
the Senate will, of course, be faced with 
a problem of continuing the induction 
system in order to make up the differ- 





ence. If we do not obtain replacements 
for the purpose of sending overseas, we 
will be continuing on a long-term basis 
men who are now overseas. In that, 
there is no equity. 

Mr.. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from California for the excellent reen- 
forcement of my point of view. He has 
expressed it much better than I have 
expressed it. I think that if we are going 
to build up a voluntary army—and I be- 
lieve it is essential that we build one— 
we will have to furnish a financial in- 
ducement that will encourage men to 
enlist. I think that as we adopt the type 
of inducement which I suggest here to- 
day we will hasten the demobilization of 
men who are now serving in the Army. 

Mr. President, I have expressed my 
point of view, and I would appreciate it 
very much if the Senate would extend to 
me the courtesy of a yea-and-nay vote. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, any sug- 
gestion from the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon always commands my sym- 
pathy and consideration. Of course, the 
amendment offered by the Senator con- 
tains certain very persuasive features. 
But, like the distinguished acting chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHyson], I feel that the 
Senate should not act on this proposal 
at this time. 

The pay of the Army is a very compli- 
cated matter. The Members of the Sen- 
ate who have served on committees deal- 
ing with pay bills know that it has taken 
time and effort to work out pay sched- 
ules so as to make them equitable and 
scientific. 

In the matter of pay, we cannot con- 
sider merely the base pay, to which the 
amendment is directed. The amend- 
ment provides for an increase of $25 a 
month in the base pay of every one in 
the armed forces. It does not stop there; 
it even takes in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Public Health Service. 
This is the first time I have ever known 
of any proposal to deal with pay in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and pay in 
the Public Health Service along with pay 
of the armed forces. There never has 
been any connection between the pay in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and in 
the Public Health Service, and pay of 
members of the armed forces. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Alabama will find that, so far as 
officers assigned to those services are 
concerned, the legislation has always 
been uniform with the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon. It 
does not affect any in those services 
other than those in the armed services 
of the country. 

Mr. HILL. AsI was saying, we cannot 
consider merely the question of base pay. 
We start out, of course, with base pay. 
The base pay of a private, we know, is 
the pay of the seventh grade, which is 
$50. Then, when a soldier steps up to 
the next grade, he receives $54. When 
he becomes a corporal he receives $66, 
when he is made a sergeant he gets $78, 
as a staff sergeant he réceives $90, as 
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teehnical sergeant, $114, as a master ser- 
geant or first sergeant, $138. That is 
base pay. Incidentally, the private au- 
tomatically steps up into the next grade, 
with a $4 a month increase, after he has 
been in the Army 6 months. 

But the base pay is not all. There is 
the provision for longevity pay, which 
must be considered. There is the 20 per- 
cent additional pay, computed on the 
base pay, while a man is serving outside 
continental United States or in Alaska. 
There is the extra pay which goss to the 
specialist. The flier in the Air Corps 
draws 50 percent additional pay, com- 
puted on base pay of his current grade, 
while flying. The parachutist does not 
receive 50 percent extra, but he gets a 
flat $50 a month in addition to his base 
pay. The glider man receives 50 percent 
additional pay. Then there is the com- 
bat and the expert infantryman, who 
receives $10 a month extra pay so long as 
he is a combat infantryman. He gets $5 
a month extra pay if he is an expert in- 
fantryman. The Medical Corps man re- 
ceives $10 a month additional. Then, of 
course, men who receive decorations get 
so much extra pay for each decoration. 

In addition to the pay, there are cer- 
tain allowances. For imstance, there is 
the enlistment allowance, which is com- 
puted at $50 for each year of prior con- 
tinuous service. In other words, if a 
man reenlists after serving 1 year, he 
gets a $50 reenlistment allowance for 
that 1 year. If he served 3 years, he 
would get $150 when he went back. 

There is also mustering out pay, which 
is $100 for service of less than 60 days, 
$200 for service of more than 60 days, 
and then increases up to $300. A man 
who has been in the Army for 3 years, 
when he reenlists, gets $150 for his re- 
enlistment allowance, and he would get 
also $300 mustering out pay. In other 
words, he would get at that one fell 
swoop, $450. ° 

Then there are certain allowances for 
furlough travel and subsistence allow- 
ance. At the present time, as we know, 
under the servicemen’s relief law, there 
is an allowance for dependents. I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon is to offer an amendment to make 
sure that, even when the war is over, and 
the 6 months’ period has elapsed, these 
allowances which have been worked out 
may be continued. There are also cer- 
tain retirement benefits. 

Then, of course, as has been brought 
out, a man enlisting today has all the 
benefits under the GI bill of rights, in- 
cluding, I take it, not only the benefits 
now existing, but those under any 
amendment Congress may see fit to adopt 
liberalizing the law. The man enlisting 
would be the beneficiary of existing pro- 
visions, and any additional benefits 
which may be provided. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? - 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not true, so 
far as that is concerned, that that is 
part of the bill as reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon has nothing 
to do with that phase of it. If there is 
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anything wrong with the matter of ex- 
tending benefits, which is the point 
raised by the Senator on the record, that 
is the fault of the bill reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HILL. The bill merely provides 
that the benefits which members of the 
Army now enjoy under the existing GI 
law shall be enjoyed by men enlisted 
under the pending bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that. 

Mr. HILL. The pending bill does not 
attempt to amend or change the exist- 
ing benefits under the GI law. 

I may say to the Senator that the 
legislation called the GI bill of rights 
came out of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, which has jurisdiction over leg- 
islation of that kind. It would hardly 
have been incumbent on the committee, 
I might even say hardly proper, for the 
Committee on Military Affairs to go into 
the GI bill of rights in connection with 
the pending bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
little earlier the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Jonnson], as I recall, pointed out 
that if some of the amendments which 
had been proposed were adopted they 
could be taken to conference, and there 
certain refinements could be made in 
them if necessary, based on recommen- 
dations made by the War Department, 
or on what later facts might be devel- 
oped. The fact remains that if the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon is adopted the bill will go to con- 
ference, and if there are some adjust- 
ments necessary to be made to work out 
the problems it may involve they can also 
be taken care of by the conference com- 
mittee. If the Senate is in favor of some 
increase, the amendment will give the 
conference committee that much to 
work on. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
from California that I do not know 
whether the bill will go to conference. 
Of course, the bill can go to conference. 
The only amendment that has been 
placed in the bill so far which might 
cause disagreement on the part of the 
House is the amendment which was of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN] dealing with enlistment of some 
50,000 Filipino Scouts to perform occu- 
pational duty in Japan. I can well 
imagine, however, that the House might 
agree to that amendment without even 
sending the bill to conference. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, however, 
that I do not think that the subject mat- 
ter of the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon should be worked out in 
conference. I think it is a matter which 
should be worked out by the legislative 
committee, the Senate Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, after hearings and after a 
full consideration of the whole question 
of Army pay and benefits. As we know, 
conference committees do not ordinarily 
hold hearings. They do not have oppor- 
tunity for hearings. They are not sup- 
posed to go into extensive considera- 
tion of questions of this kind. I think 
this matter ought to be worked out by 
the legislative committee, which, as I 
said, is the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

I may say to the Senator, as one mem- 
ber of that committee, that I think the 
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committee ought to consider this ques- 
tion, and ought to do so without delay. 
No doubt changes should be made in the 
pay structure. I have had the opportu- 
nity of serving on military committees 
both in the House and Senate, when mat- 
ters of pay were being considered, and, 
as I have stated, they are complicated 
matters. They are matters on which 
much testimony is needed, and the ex- 
pression of opinion by many individuals, 
so that the pay schedules can be worked 
out on a fair and equitable basis, which 
will do justice to everyone, and achieve 
the result sought to be attained. 

Mr. President, I do not think the Sen- 
ate should adopt the amendment now 
without consideration being given to it 
by the Committee on Military Affairs or 
any other committee, and without any 
hearings having been held on it. I do not 
think an amendment which provides for 
a flat raise in the base pay of $25 should 
be adopted now without such considera- 
tion and without hearings, for there are 
many other forms of pay, many forms of 
allowances, and many different benefits 
which must be considered in connection 
with the question. 

As I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, it provides for termination on July 
1, 1947. Does the amendment contain 
the July 1, 1947, limitation? 

Mr.MORSE. No this amendment does 
not contain that limitation. 

Mr. HILL. The limitation of July 1, 
1947, appears in another amendment 
which I believe the Senator intends to 
propose. As I understand that amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, it 
would extend existing family allowances 
and benefits to those who reenlist. 
Whether we accept the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Oregon or 
not, those benefits will continue to the 
end of the war and 6 months thereafter. 
But for fear that the 6 months thereafter 
may end before we can act further in 
the matter, I shall support the Senator’s 
amendment with reference to extension 
of benefits to dependents of those who 
reenlist. I do not think, however, we 
should act to raise the pay of every mem- 
ber of the Army $25 a month without 
any consideration having been given in 
committee to that subject, without any 
hearing having.been held on the sub- 
ject, and without any testimony having 
been taken, without any estimate of cost, 
and without considering other ways that 
may be open to make the enlistment 
more attractive. 

In connection with the proposal for 
increase of pay, I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that the soldier re- 
ceives, in addition to his pay, certain al- 
lowances and benefits. He is provided 
with housing and is given his clothes, 
and he has a number of perquisites. I 
am reminded of the testimony of Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, given when he 
was Chief of Staff, before the House Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee. He was talking 
about the soldier, and the morale of the 
soldier, and what made the esprit de 
corps of the Army, and he said that three 
factors were involved. The first factor 
was promotion, the opportunity for the 
soldier to receive the reward to which he 
felt he was entitled for faithful service. 
The second factor was housing and food. 
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The third factor was pay. The general 
said that as between the three factors, 
the pay factor was much the smallest: 
that it was considered in connection with 
enlistment in the Army and in the Navy 
that pay had much less to do with the 
morale of the individual and the esprit 
de corps of the service than did the ques- 
tion of promotion and the matter of how 
well the men were housed and fed. 

So, Mr. President, I am convinced that 
careful investigation should be made into 
the different types of pay and of allow- 
ances and of benefits and other matters 
which might enter into consideration of 
the question of making the service more 
attractive before we take action such as 
that proposed by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. The Military Affairs Committee 
ought to have an opportunity to hold 
hearings and examine this problem and 
submit a bill which is the result of hear- 
ings, of testimony, of estimates of cost, 
so we will know what we are doing, after 
we have had the result of careful con- 
sideration on the part of the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator’s point of view. I 
should like to say a word in regard to the 
argument which has been made through- 
out his presentation, and that of others 
that the Military Affairs Committee has 
not taken into consideration possible 
changes in base rates of pay. I think it 
is most unfortunate that the committee 
has not done so. When it brings before 
the Senate a bill which is supposedly de- 
signed to increase the volunteer enlist- 
ments in the armed forces of the United 
States. I think the pay structure of the 
armed forces should have been consid- 
ered as one of the basic first problems 
for the committee to consider. But the 
committee not having done so, it is not 
sound for it to object to my amendment 
on such procedural grounds. It can 
still consider the problem in future leg- 
islation. 

The point I want to make is that the 
amount that I propose in my amendment 
is such that I believe almost everyone 
will have to agree that it would not re- 
sult in excessive pay. Hence whatever 
subsequent action the Military Affairs 
Committee might take on the pay struc- 
ture of the armed forces could be added 
to this amount, and this amount itseif 
would in no way jeopardize or embarrass 
future legislation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will say 
that if we put the $25 increase in the 
law at this time the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs would feel that that point 
had been settled. It might think that 
action could be taken which would be 
better and more persuasive in order to 
induce men to enlist in the Army of the 
United States, and thus release the men 
who have seen long service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I must 
leave the Senate to attend a committee 
meeting at once, and I shall make my 
remarks very brief. I have not heard 
all the argument. I came into the 


Chamber when the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hr] was delivering his ad- 
dress upon the amendment, and I have 
heard the interrogatories which have 
been propounded during his address. 
Mr. President, I rise simply to give the 
reasons for the vote which I expect to 
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cast on this amendment. The men who 
are to be taken into the service under 
the terms of this bill will be volunteers. 
They will be under no compulsion what- 
ever. I do not know, because I cannot 
estimate, how many more men would 
volunteer to enlist in the Army if the 
suggested increase were made. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typmncs] has just suggested 
to me that when we raise the base pay 
we affect all the other forms of pay. 
Practically all the additional pay is a 
percentage of the base pay. So when 
the base pay is raised, we not only affect 
the base pay but practically all the vari- 
ous types and kinds of pay. The base 
pay is the basis upon which practically 
all other forms of pay are graduated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I was saying, I do 
not know how to estimate the additional 
number of men who might be induced to 
volunteer because of the extra $25. I 
have a feeling that it would not mate- 
rially affect the number of enlistments, 
because, in my judgment, in all likeli- 
hood, men with families and dependents 
are not going to volunteer to go back 
into the Army. The great bulk of men 
who will reenlist will probably be un- 
married men without dependents. I do 
not believe that an additional $25 a 
month would effect very many reenlist- 
ments. 

This amendment affects not only the 
enlisted men but all grades in the Army 
and Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and all the other 
branches of the service. It affects all 
the admirals and all the generals. Colo- 
nels, majors, and all other officers would 
receive the increase. Every individual 
in the armed services would receive an 
extra $300 a year. So it is not limited. 
I do not mean that that fact vitiates the 
amendment, but we might as well under- 
stand that if we vote for $300 a year 
more we are voting it for all the gen- 
erals, all the admirals, and all the other 
officers, as well as the enlisted personnel 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and other services. 

Iam not convinced that the additional 
$25 would effect very many voluntary en- 
listments. The 8,000,000 men who have 
been drafted in the American Army had 
no choice about it. They were not asked 
to volunteer. They were drafted. The 
strong arm of the Government of the 
United States—and properly so—reached 
into every home in the Nation and took 
the strongest and best. They responded, 
and they joined together to form the 
greatest military force in the history of 
the world. We paid them a base rate 
of $50 a month. 

_ I have the feeling that the question of 
Justice or injustice as between those who 
were compelled to fight through the jun- 
gles, the mountains, and deserts on $50 a 
month, and those who are going to volun- 
teer when there is no fighting, and re- 
ceive $25 a month more than the men 
who have done the fighting received, is 
involved in this proposal. I cannot vote 
for such an increase. At least I cannot 


do it on the spur of the moment, with- 
out any consideration, not only on the 
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part of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, but also the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, because the proposal affects the 
Navy. It affects the Marine Corps. It 
affects the Coast and Geodetic Survey, as 
well as the Public Health Service. Some 
of those services do not come within the 
jurisdiction of either the Committee on 
Military Affairs or the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. Legislation affecting the 
personnel of the Public Health Service is 
a matter over which the Committee on 
Commerce has jurisdiction. The Com- 
mittee on Finance also has some function 
to perform in regard to that subject. 

So we have a proposal here which in- 
volves the jurisdiction of four committees, 
no one of which has considered the ques- 
tion. We are asked on the spur of the 
moment, as an inducement to further en- 
listments, to add $25 a month to the pay 
of those who are to come in under a vol- 
untary system, after the fighting is over. 
There is no way to avoid consideration of 
the question of justice which is involved, 
as between the men who have done the 
fighting, and those who are to volunteer 
in the future. The question will arise 
as to whether those who have done the 
fighting were treated justly and fairly 
while they were fighting, as compared 
with those who are to enlist and do no 
fighting, and who are to receive $25 a 
month additional. I cannot reconcile 
such a proposal with my view of justice 
as between the two classes of men in the 
Army, the Navy, and the other services. 

I have just been informed that this 
amendment would cost approximately 
$3,600,000,000 a year. Ido not know that 
we ought to consider that factor in de- 
termining whether it is just to pay the 
increased amount to volunteers. How- 
ever, $3,600,000,000 is a considerable sum 
to pay in order to induce more volun- 
teers to enlist in the Army and Navy. I 
do not know how many more would be 
induced to enlist. I have some doubt as 
to whether a man who would volunteer 
would be influenced to any great extent 
by an additional $25 a month. If the in- 
crease were carried through all the 
branches of the service, and all ranks, 
the cost would be approximately $3,600,- 
000,000. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I am astounded that 
the Senator is worried over the cost of it, 
because there is plenty of money in the 
deficit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the 
facetiousness of the Senator’s remark. I 
think it might be helpful for us now and 
then to be astonished at the amount of 
money in the deficit. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his suggestion. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Oregon, and I 
regret that I cannot, in good conscience, 
support his amendment; but I cannot 
support it for the reasons which I have 
indicated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s position. I am interested in the 
figures which the Senator has given. If 
the Senator is to use those figures for 
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purposes of persuasion, it seems to me 
that the Senate is entitled to have a 
break-down of the figures, and an ex- 
planation as to why he thinks the cost 
will be that much. It is my understand- 
ing that the military officials of the 
country and the administration have 
not as yet agreed on the size of the peace- 
time Army. I am inclined to believe 
that if we can adopt a voluntary system 
and get rid of the draft system, we shall 
find we can do the job much more cheap- 
ly than we shall be able to do it at the 
present rates of pay if we continue to 
impose upon the American people in 
peacetime a conscripted army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I cannot break down 
the figure. The figure was furnished to 
me by a member of either the Committee 
on Military Affairs or the Committee on 
Appropriations. I cannot break it down. 

In addition to what I have said, I be- 
lieve that the committees which have 
jurisdiction over the question of pas in 
the Army, the Navy, and the other serv- 
ices ought to be given an opportunity to 
consider the question, hear both sides 
of it, and devise a scientific method by 
which our future Army shall be paid. 
We should not, by an amendment offerea 
on the floor of the Senate, create a dif- 
ferential between the men who are to 
serve in the Army as volunteers and 
those who have gone through the hell 
of war on two-thirds of the pay proposed 
by this amendment. . For that reason I 
cannot support the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
the Senator does not have the break- 
down of the figures which he has given. 
I wonder if some membez of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which has the 
information, can give us the figures as 
to the size of the Army which was used 
as a basis for calculating the cost at 
$3,600,000,000. I think it is a fair ques- 
tion, because the argument has been 
used, with some effectiveness, that an 
additional cost of $3,600,000,000 would be 
involved. Personally I believe that that 
is considerably more than would be in- 
volved if the amendment were agreed to. 
I am interested to know from the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky how large an Army he 
contemplates in order to reach the figure 
$3,600,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I stated, the esti- 
mate was handed to me after I rose to 
speak. It was handed to me by a page. 
It was furnished by a member of either 
the Committee on Military Affairs or the 
Committee on Appropriations. I can- 
not guarantee that it is accurate. I 
would not attempt to do so. However, it 
is an estimate made by whoever sent me 
the memorandum. I am not in a posi- 
tion to break down the figure. I cannot 
guaranieee that it is correct, but I sub- 
mit it to the Senate for whatever it may 
be worth. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I am 
unable to support the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, much as I 
sympathize with any movement to in- 
crease the pay of the enlisted men in the 
Army and Navy, I feel constrained to vote 
against the pending amendment. I do 
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not believe that the question of increas- 
ing the pay of officers is of special im- 
portance at this time. 

If there is any problem with which I 
have been confronted as chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs which is com- 
plicated and involved, and which would 
require a Philadelphia lawyer like my 
friends from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] 
to unravel, it is the question of rates of 
pay for the men in the various branches 
of the Army and Navy. It requires long 
and patient study, and involves a tre- 
mendous number of comparisons between 
the pay at one rate, and the pay at an 
advanced rate. 

Only today I was obliged to go to the 
Navy Department and one of the officers 
suggested to me that the pay of officers 
of the Navy should be increased. I said, 
“Do not mention that. Do not talk about 
increasing the pay of officers at this 
time. Whatever we ought to do for the 
enlisted men, it does not seem to me that 
this is the time to consider increasing 
the pay of officers of the Navy.” 

In my opinion some of the officers of 
the Navy are paid as much as they should 
be paid, and others are not. The dispar- 
ity I have observed is in the case of cffi- 
cers of the age of 25 to 50 who have fami- 
lies and whose children are of school age. 
It is very difficult for them to educate 
their children, under the pay they are 
receiving. 

However, the point I make is that this 
question is so involved and so compli- 
cated that it should not be settled or dis- 
posed of at this time on the floor of the 
Senate and without study by Senate 
committees, much as I commend the de- 
sires and motives of the Senators spon- 
soring the amendment. All pay rates 
should be subjected to careful scrutiny 
and study, otherwise injustices are cer- 
tain to result. 

The pending bill without this amend- 
ment will help very much to increase 
voluntary enlistments. Its provisions are 
generous, and they are generous for a 
purpose. The purpose is not so much to 
aid the persons whom it is sought to have 
join the Army or Navy as it is in connec- 
tion with the desire of the Army and 
Navy to obtain enlistments. 

I wish to quote from testimony before 
the committee in regard to the extent to 
which the bill goes in granting benefits 
which heretofore have not been granted. 
At a recent hearing, inquiry was made by 
my colleague the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Satr- 
TONSTALL] as to what results the bill 
would have in terms of what a man would 
have in his pockets because of the 
benefits provided by the bill. I now 
read from the testimony of Commander 
Walters on that subject: 

Commander WALTERS. Suppose this man 
took advantage of the 3 months to stay out; 
it is quite possible he would have received 
the final mustering-out payment before he 
reenlists, so he would have received the $300 
for mustering-out payment. Upon reenlist- 
ment he receives $200. Suppose he receives 
the maximum under the section for travel 
allowance or allowance for leave, and sup- 
pose the trip included 400 miles both going 
and coming. That would be $20. Now, he is 
given a 30-day reenlistment leave, during 
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which time he would draw his full pay of 
$143.20. 

Senator ROBERTSON. His new pay? 

Commander WALTERS. Yes; that is the pay 
of his rating. He would get a leave rate of 
65 cents a day for 30 days, or $19.50. If he 
were to go on foreign service after reenlist- 
ment, his pay would be increased by $37.60 
a month. Right there, there are five items 
which would possibly net that man $683. 


That is what it would be possible for 
such a person to receive, but I think it 
is only fair to say it is, in my opinion, 
an extreme case. However, it would be 
possible in certain cases for that much 
money to be received by a man who was 
discharged from the Navy, if he reen- 
listed in the Navy within 3 months after 
his discharge. 

I hope the whole question of pay will 
be studied by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and the other committees con- 
cerned. I must repeat, that in my judg- 
ment, it would be a mistake to adopt 
the pending amendment at this time 
without having it studied and consid- 
ered by one of the appropriate commit- 
tees. It may be that in particular cases 
more than 12 months’ pay or $300 should 
be granted in the way of an increase, and 
it may be that the acount should be less 
or more. 

In any event, the reason why I shall 
vote against the amendment is that it is 
of such character and type, and it in- 
volves so many related questions, that it 
should be considered by one of the Sen- 
ate committees. Again, I inquire as to 
the propriety of increasing the pay of 
those who are to serve in the Army 
forces in peacetime without including 
those who have fought successfully the 
war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MAYBANK in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the purpose of the Senator 
from Oregon in offering the amendment. 
I agree with him that we should do what- 
ever may be necessary in order to have 
our Army become a Volunteer Army as 
quickly as is humanly possible. But I 
fiind myself in a state of mind which 
precludes my voting for an increase of 
pay immediately after the war, because 
to grant such an increase would mean 
that the boys who served the greatest 
length of time during the war would feel 
that benefits were accorded soldiers 
serving after the war which were not 
granted to them, although they hap- 
pened to be, according to the circum- 
stances, in action and in danger of losing 
their lives at all times during their 
service. 

Perhaps $25 a month is ot a sufficient 
increase. If it is not, I shall vote for 
more. I wish to have our Army go on a 
volunteer basis at the earliest possible 
moment. It may be that the benefits to 
be received by returning veterans who 
come out of the war handicapped are not 
sufficient. In that event I shall vote for 
an increase of those, first of all. 

At the present time, before we know 
just how large our Army is to be and be- 
fore we know to what extent we shall use 
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various numbers of troops overseas, I 
think the question is one which well can 
wait until it is studied by the Military 
Affairs Committee and the Naval Affairs 
Committee. At that time I shall vote for 
an increase of pay or benefits or what- 
ever may be necessary in order to try to 
place our Army quickly on a volunteer 
basis. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I realize 
that the pending bill is of great impor- 
tance to the people of the country, and 
especially to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, of which latter 
committee I am a member. 

But the bill pending before the Senate 
before the measure now under considera- 
tion was taken up, and the bill which 
was being considered under the regular 
order, was the full-employment bill, so- 
called, on which all debate was stopped 
yesterday afternoon at 2:30. At that 
time its further consideration was dis- 
placed by the bill now under considera- 
tion, by unanimous consent. The bill 
now being considered was debated for the 
remainder of yesterday and for all of the 
session today up until now. I think de- 
bate on the measure should be closed 
sometime during today. 

Therefore, I give notice that if the 
matter is not decided before the opening 
of the session of the Senate tomorrow, I 
shall call for a return to consideration 
of the full-employment bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WHITE (when Mr. Capenart’s 
name was called). I announce the nec- 
essary absence of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CaPEHART] on public business. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the negative). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Tuomas]. I am advised that if present 
he would vote as I have voted, and there- 
fore I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi (Mr. EastLanp], and 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Grass] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator f-om West Virginia [Mr. 
Kiicore] is detained because of illness 
in his family. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Mitcuety], the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. O’DantreEt], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney!, 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Rus- 
SELL] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bu.bo], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jounston], the Senator from Mon- 
tana {Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Pepper], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma {Mr. Tuomas] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. THomas] 
is detained in a committee meeting. 
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Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
vermont (Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BusHrietp], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are 
absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—13 
Aiken La Follette Taylor 
Butler Langer Wheeler 
Chavez Morse Young 
Ferguson Shipstead 
Knowland Smith 
NAYS—64 
Andrews Guffey Myers 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hatch Reed 
Barkley Hawkes Revercomb 
Brewster Hayden Robertson 
Bridges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Brooks Hill Stewart 
Buck Hoey Taft 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Tobsy 
Byrd Lucas Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Tydings 
Carville McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Wagner 
Cordon McKellar Walsh 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Magnuson White 
Ellender Maybank Wiley 
Fulbright Mead Willis 
George Millikin Wilson 
Gerry Moore 
Green Murdock 
NOT VOTING—19 

Austin Glass Pepper 
Bilbo Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Briggs Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Pushfield Mitchell Thomas, Okla. 
Capehert Murray Thomas, Utah 
Chandler O’Daniel 
Eastland O’Mahoney 

So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask to have 
it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
after line 16, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 101 of the Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, as 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 101. The dependent or dependents of 
any enlisted man in the Army of the United 
States, the United States Navy, the Marine 
Corps, or the Coast Guard, including any and 
all retired and Reserve components of such 
services, shall be entitled to receive a monthly 
family allowance for any period during which 
such enlisted man is in the active military 
or naval service of the United States on or 
after June 1, 1942, (1) during the existence 
of any war declared by Congress and the six 
months immediately following the termina- 
tion of any such war or (2) during a period 
of enlistment or reenlistment contracted by 
such enlisted man prior to July 1, 1947.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
only a sentence or two to say in regard to 
the amendment; I think it speaks for 
itself. A very able argument in support 
of the amendment was made a few mo- 
ments ago by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

The purpose of the amendment is, of 
course, to offer an inducement for rapid 
volunteering of enlistees in the armed 
forees of the United States, so that we 
can demobilize the great Army which has 
just won the victory for us. I think the 
amendment would result in inducement 
for enlistment, and I think its terms 
speak well for themselves. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In what way and 
in what amount does the Senator’s 
amendment increase the family allot- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. It assures to the en- 
listees who enlist between now and July 
1, 1947, that they will enjoy the allot- 
ments which are now enjoyed by the men 
in the armed services. 

Mr. OVERTON. A point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. OVERTON. We cannot hear the 
debate on this side of the Chamber. I 
make the point of order that the Sena- 
tor is not speaking loud enough to be 
heard on this side. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall endeavor to 
oblige the Senator. As I said to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, the amendment 
proposes to assure that those men who 
enlist in the Volunteer Army from now 
until July 1, 1947, will enjoy the same 
family benefits or allotments which are 
now allowed by law to the men presently 
in the armed forces. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator’s amendment does nothing except 
to extend the time in which the de- 
pendency allowances are to be made. 
Under the present law they expire 6 
months from the time the termination 
of hostilities is declared. As I under- 
stand, if I am correct, the only thing the 
amendment does is to provide that, re- 
gardless of when that time may be, de- 
pendency allowances shall continue un- 
til the 1st of July 1947. 

Mr. MORSE. They shall be allowed 
to the men who enlist between now and 
then as they are now paid to servicemen. 

Mr. TAFT. To all men, or only to 
those who enlist? 

Mr.MORSE. To those who enlist from 
now until July 1, 1947. 

Mr. TAFT. It occurs to me that it 
should be extended to everyone until 
that time. Many men may not be let out. 

Mr. MORSE. The first part of the 
amendment assures that those who have 
to stay in the Army, who are now in the 
Army, shall have the benefits until they 
are demobilized, and the latter part of 
the amendment assures that those who 
enlist between now and July 1, 1947, 
shall have the allotments for the period 
of their enlistment. 

Mr. TAFT. So that the general effect 
is merely to take the present law, which 
applies to everyone in the Army, and 
extend it until the lst of July 1947? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB and Mr. BURTON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Just a question to 
clarify the situation so far as I am con- 
cerned. Am I to understand that under 
the amendment offered, so far as the 
soldier, the sailor, or anyone else who 
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volunteers is concerned, he would be 
given family allotments after his sever- 
ance from the service? 

Mr. MORSE. No. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Only during the 
time of his service? 

Mr. MORSE. During the time of his 
enlistment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the Senator’s 
amendment necessary? Does not the 
bill we are enacting carry family bene- 
fits and allotments? 

Mr. MORSE. It will not, as the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has pointed out, in those 
instances in which the man who is not 
now in the service enlists between now 
and July 1, 1947. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. I thought I understood 
the Senator to say, in replying to the 
question of my colleague, that the 
amendment would continue the benefits 
until July 1, 1947, but I do not under- 
stand that would be the effect of the 
amendment. As I understand, it would 
extend the benefits without limit to those 
who enlist before July 1, 1947, or may 
otherwise be in the service. 

Mr. MORSE. It will extend the bene- 
fits to those who are now in the Army 
until they are demobilized, and it will 
grant benefits to those who enlist between 
now and July 1, 1947, for the period of 
their enlistment. 

Mr. BURTON. Would the allowances 
stop on July 1, 1947? 

Mr. MORSE. No, they would not. 

Mr. BURTON. They would continue 
indefinitely? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. That is for the pe- 
riod of the enlistment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. On behalf 
of the Committee on Military Affairs I 
should like to say that we would be glad 
to take the amendment to conference. 
Personally, Iapprove it. I think it is very 
constructive, and that it clarifies some of 
the points which were left open in the 
bill as it was passed by the House. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 3951) was-readthethird 
time and passed. , —" 

' FULL. EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration™ 
oO : esteotisir a National 
policy and program for assuring con- 
tinuing full employment in a free com- 
petitive economy, through the concerted 
efiorts of industry, agriculture, labor, 
State and local governments, and the 
Federal Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
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amendment, which is in the nature of a 
substitute for the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate is not yet ready to vote on the 
committee amendment. A parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there any amend- 
ment now pending to the committee 
amendment? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. There 
is no amendment pending except the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer an amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 14, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 20 to 24 in- 
clusive, and line 25 through the word 
“such,” and insert: 

(4) In furtherance of the objective of full 
employment and to supplement investment 
and expenditure by private enterprises, State 
and local governments, the Federal Govern- 
ment shall, consistent with its needs, obli- 
gations, and other essential considerations 
of national policy, preceed with a compre- 
hensive program of public works and other 
expenditures so planned that they can be 
speeded up and enlarged when other employ- 
ment decreases and retarded when full em- 
ployment is otherwise provided. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
desire to discuss the amendment, and in 
doing so to make some comments gen- 
erally on the bill, which is referred to as 
a full-employment bill. I assume every- 
one has in mind the fact that the name 
is to a certain extent a misnomer, be- 
cause under no conceivable circum- 
stances will all people be employed. 
Some people do not want to be employed. 
Some want to be on half-time instead of 
full time. Some will receive unemploy- 
ment compensation. Some will probab- 
ly be on relief, and so on. Therefore, I 
do not think anyone contemplates that 
under any circumstances there will ever 
be such a thing as full employment in 
this country. 

I am, however, not going to dwell on 
that particular point, but will discuss 
some of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator think 
that under the provisions of the bill any- 
body will be employed unless he joins a 
union and pays dues? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The bill does not 
state that. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the bill does de- 
clare for the right of employment. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Maryland whether the amendment 
he has submitted is the first amendment 
which appears in the minority report 
and which is also printed and lies on 
the desks of Senators. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I have offered only 
one amendment. I have other amend- 
ments which will be offered later on. 

Mr. TAFT. But the amendment the 
Senator has just offered is the one which 
is set out at the end of the minority re- 
port; the first of the three amendments 
set out in that report? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. 
cerrect. 


The 


The 


The Senator is 
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Mr. President, there is no one in this 
country or out of it, I assume, who does 
not look upon unemployment as being 
tragic. It is tragic for the individual; 
it is tragic for the community. Since I 
have been in the Senate I do not recall 
any occasion when any other bill has 
been before a committee of which I have 
been a member where there has been 
such full agreement and accord as to 
the general objectives which are in mind 
and which are sought. Each and every 
one of us desires to relieve and elimi- 
nate unemployment and we dedicate 
ourselves to that undertaking. In the 
pending bill there are three provisions 
in the main. The first is not strictly a 
matter of legislation. It is more or less 
an announcement of a policy; an at- 
tempt to establish a principle in regard 
to unemployment. It does not attempt 
in any way to implement what is to be 
done. 

There are, however, two other sec- 
tions of the bill designed to set up ma- 
chinery which would attempt to operate 
in the direction of trying to eliminate 
unemployment. One is a provision for 
fact-finding facilities, for the submission 
of an estimate and for a budget by the 
President, and also there is a provision 
for appointment of a joint committee 
consisting of Members of the House and 
the Senate. 

I am confident that no one wiil object 
to the general underlying purposes be- 
hind the last two provisions. I+ is cer- 
tainly most important that everything 
should be done which can reasonably be 
done to find out what unemployment 
there is in the country and its nature, 
extent, and characteristics. It is also 
most desirable that everything neces- 
sary should be done in the way of pre- 
paring factual data and submitting it 
so that a foundation may be laid for 
what should be attempted in order to re- 
lieve unemployment. 

The provision for a joint committee 
of the House and Senate may be some- 
what debatable; but it is certainly de- 
sirable that the House and the Senate 
should keep closely in teuch with what 
is going on, especially in regard to such 
an important matter as this. Whether 
the particular machinery of a joint com- 
mittee is desirable or whether some other 
method should be suggested is some- 
thing which is probably not of primary 
importance. But it is desirable that 
there should be fact-finding facilities in 
operation. It is desirable that estimates 
should be made, and that suggestions be 
presented as to what can be done in re- 
gard to relieving unemployment, and it 
is most assuredly desirable that in this 
matter the Senate and the House should 
cooperate closely in some suitable way. 
All this is needed at any time and under 
any circumstances. It is particularly de- 
sirable in these days in view of the fact 
that the greatest dislocation of industry 
and labor which the world has ever 
known exists today. Certainly every- 
thing that can reasonably be done to 
help remedy that situation, everything 
which will foster industry, everything 
which will stimulate employment, is 
most desirable and must be fostered. 
The need is imperative. 
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The question now arises: If we are al] 
in accord with regard to so Many matters 
why are we in disagreement at all? The 
difference of opinio.. arises in regard to 
the procedures which should be adopted. 
If Senators will turn to section 4 on page 
14 they will find this language: 

(4) to the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be assured, pro- 
vide such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed, in addition 
to the investment and expenditure by pri- 
vate enterprises, consumers, and State and 
local governments, to assure continuing full . 
employment. 


Mr. President, what does that language 
mean? There is a definite statement 
“to the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be insured, 
provide such volume of Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure as may be needed.” 

If that means what it purports to mean 
on its face it is certainly a clear and 
definite statement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will take up the slack of unem- 
ployment by public works or by other 
public expenditures. That is clearly a 
flat-footed guaranty that the Federal 
Government can and will take up all of 
such slack. 

Mr. President, so far as I am advised, 
no such a guaranty has ever been made 
in any democratic country, in any coun- 
try of free institutions. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I would not question at 
all the Senator’s statement, except to 
this extent: He says no such attempt has 
ever been made, and I think he quaii- 
fies the thought that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would come in and take care 
of the situation in the event of a great 
national emergency. Is that what the 
Senator is referring to? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I mean this: At- 
tempts have been made again and again 
in the past to do what is possible to 
remedy unfortunate conditions which 
have brought about unemployment and 
specifically to eliminate unemployment: 
but I do not know of any instance when 
the Government of this country or any 
other country of democratic principles 
has provided a flat-footed guaranty that 
the Government will provide a job for 
each and every individual who wants one, 
irrespective of what might be the nature 
and extent of other olibgations of the 
Government. That is the distinction. 
The question arises, Is that a proper ob- 
ligation for the Federal Government; 
and if so, can it be carried out? That 
assumes whatever is implied by any such 
guaranty must be done at any cost. In 
the first place, there are specific provi- 
sions in the bill for public works. There 
is not, however, anything definite and 
specific beyond that as to what is meant 
thereby. References are made again 
and again to public expenditures, but 
efforts to find some words of definition 
as to what is meant by public expendi- 
tures did not develop any satisfactory 


results in the committee. 
Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. 


I yield. 
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Mr. TOBEY. I wish to help the Sena- 
tor. I do not wish to hamstring him. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. TOBEY. I point out to the Sena- 
tor—and I doubt not that he is familiar 
with it—that on page 34 of the commit- 
tee’s report, having in mind the particu- 
lar thought which the Senator has of 
striking out anything but public works, 
we find the following language: 

The first amendment— 


Referring to the Senator’s amend- 


ment-— 

The first amendment of this type would 
strike out this provision and substitute a 
provision for the mere acceleration of public 
works when private employment declines. 
The purpose of this amendment is to re- 
move the policy of providing enough invest- 
ment and expenditure, if needed, to assure 
continuing full employment. 

The argument is made that there is a 
very definite limit to the amount of useful 
Federal public works construction in any 
given year—say, about $5,000,000,000. It is 
then argued that if there is a serious decline 
in private activities, it would be impossible 
to assure full employment through the pro- 
vision of public works. . 

It is true, of course, that public works 
alone cannot meet every conceivable emer- 
gency. But it is also true—and this point 
deserves particular emphasis—that “Federal 
investment and expenditure” as referred to 
in section 2 (d) is not limited to public 
works. It also includes public services and 
assistance to business, agriculture, home 
owners, veterans, or consumers. It includes 
loans and guaranties, as well as grants-in-aid 
and other direct disbursements.. “Federal 
investment and expenditure,” therefore, as 
contrasted with Federal public works, is 
broad enough to meet any conceivable emer- 

ency. 
, Because of this fact, the provision as it 
now stands is well calculated to prevent 
emergencies. It is designed to show that 
the Government really “means business.” 
This provision provides the basis for confi- 
dence in sustained markets and will make it 
possible to achieve full employment with a 
minimum of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure. If it is stricken— 


In accordance with the desire of the 
Senator from Maryland— 
the costs to the Government will be incal- 
culably greater. 


In closing my comments to the Sen- 
ator, let me say that we have worked 
together in the committee from different 
points of view, but as personal friends. 
Beyond peradventure it should be under- 
stood that the philosophies and policies 
of the bill contemplate only one thing. 
It comes into play only when we are faced 
with great unemployment. when the 
specter haunts us and looms up ahead. 
Then the administration, the Govern- 
ment, with the Congress implementing 
the policies, puts into effect policies 
which will take care of the need, and 
anticipate it before it becomes a fait 
accompli. The Senator realizes that, 
does he not? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I agree with some of 
the things which the Senator from New 
Hampshire has said, and I very much 
appreciate his comments. 

Since the Senator has made reference 
to me personally, let me be personal for 
® moment, In my small way I have tried 
to do something along these lines. In 


1933 I was not a Member of the Senate. I 
held no public office. I wanted no public 
office, and certainly did not expect to 
run for any. Upon the insistence of 
President Roosevelt—he telephoned to 
me a number of times—I agreed to take 
over the eastern part of the country for 
the PWA, and later went all over the 
United States trying to help organize the 
work of the PWA. 

I refer to that fact only for two rea- 
sons: First of all, because certainly I 
tried to do what little I could at that time 
to assist in a most worthy cause. I en- 
devored to help combat the evil of un- 
employment. In the second place, I re- 
mind the Senator that we found that 
what we could accomplish by public 
works at that time was relatively small 
when compared with the entire problem 
of employment. 

Today the situation may be a little dif- 
ferent, but I remind the Senator from 
New Hampshire that so far as Iam aware 
we have no estimate which would indi- 
cate that more than several million per- 
sons could be employed in public works 
on projects which now are known to be 
worth while and sound. It is my recol- 
lection that the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WaGNER] has not gone higher than 
an estimate of 5,000,000. When we are 
enunciating a principle and laying down 
a doctrine, we cannot assume that un- 
employment will not go beyond that fig- 
ure, We know that in 1933 it reached 
the figure of at least 10,000,000. God 
grant that it will never reach that num- 
ber again. It may be that after the war, 
as a result of the efforts to produce ci- 
vilian goods and do many other things 
which are possible and desirable in this 
turnover from a status of war to peace, 
unemployment will not be the specter it 
might otherwise be. However, the fact 
remains that it may be that only a rela- 
tively small percentage of those who are 
unemployed can obtain employment 
through public works. 

It is true that various other sugges- 
tions have been made in the report as to 
what in addition could be done to lessen 
unemployment, but no one has brought 
forward any real estimate indicating that 
the sum total of all other Federal activi- 
ties would produce very much in excess 
of what probably could be obtained by 
public works. If we are to lay down the 
principle that we are to make a flat- 
footed guaranty that everyone in the 
United States is to have a job, we ought 
to be prepared to back it up. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. As the Senator says, the 
bill requires that the deficit be made up 
by Federal investment and expenditure, 
regardless of amount. Does the Sena- 
tor so understand it? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. TAFT. In addition to the things 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire has suggested, let me 
add this observation: The Senator has 
pointed out that we shall soon run out 
of public works. I wish to suggest one 
other form of expenditure which would 
probably be immediately proposed, and 
that is subsidies in connection with food 
and other products. Literally billions of 
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dollars could be spent if we wished to buy 
all the wheat produced at $3 a bushel 
and sell it for $1.50. I suggest to the 
Senator that that is one of the things 
which might be done. The reinstallation 
of subsidies would be a way of giving 
away money. That kind of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure is simply giv- 
ing away money. That is the only way 
I can see that prescription No. 4 
could ultimately reach the figure it 
might have to reach if we were to carry 
out the exact prescription of the bill. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator from 
Ohio is entirely correct. Of course, we 
can find numerous ways to spend money. 
There is no doubt that we can spend 
any amount of money the Government 
can put its hands on. We are not here 
to endorse that course. We are here to 
discuss what is a sound policy, and not 
merely what is a possible policy. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me propound a 
hypothetical case to the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland. 

Assume that in the aftermath of war 
we are to have good business. We expect 
that the shelves of merchants will be 
filled with commodities until the consum- 
ing power purchases them. There will 
then come the saturation point, and 
probably the time will arrive when a re- 
lapse will set in. History has a habit of 
repeating itself. 

When, as, and if the Nation is con- 
fronted by depression and unemploy- 
ment, and 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 men 
are crying for work and for bread, and a 
public works program provided solely by 
the proposal of the Senator would take 
care of not more than 3,000,000 or 4,000,- 
000, what does the Senator propose to do 
with the additional 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
unemployed who want work and cannot 
get it? Are we to have relief rolls, and 
another WPA, with its leaf-raking proj- 
ects, killing the spirit of mankind, and 
creating an inferiority complex in the 
breasts of men? What would the Sena- 
tor propose in such a dilemma? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. We could attempt 
anything that was wise, sound, and prac- 
tical. 

Mr. TOBEY. What would the Senator 
suggest? Suppose that were now the 
case? What would the Senator suggest? 
The people are knocking at our doors. 
They are up against it. Fear and appre- 
hension control the minds of men when 
unemployment stalks in the land. The 
public works program would take care of 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 unemployed. What 
would the Senator do with the remainder, 
who cry for bread? Would the Senator 
give them a stone? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Of course not. 

Mr. TOBEY. Are we to say to them 
that we cannot adopt a certain program 
because it is not orthodox? Ina dilemma 
such as that, we would go the limit to 
save human lives and take care of hu- 
man needs, whether the program in- 
volved deficit financing or not. There 
would be no other alternative. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator knows 
the answer to that. So far as I person- 
ally am concerned, during the 10 years 
I have been in the Senate I have voted 
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again and again for PWA, WPA, and 
for other measures of benefit or for re- 
lief. What we shall do in the situation 
to which the Senator has referred is to 
see that people in this country do not 
suffer. 

Mr. TOBEY. How are they going to 
be saved from suffering? Are we going 
to give them a dole, a hand-out, or what? 
Or are we going to give them work? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. We are going to 
give them work, so far as doing so is 
consistent with sound policy. Beyond 
that, we will see that they do not suffer 
so long as there is food and other neces- 
sities in the country. 

Mr. TOBEY. The soundest policy in 
the world is to look after human needs. 
The Senator from Maryland knows that 
as well as I do. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I have stated what 
we will do. 

Mr. TOBEY. But the Senator pro- 
poses only the use of public works, and 
the Senator has said that public works 
will provide employment for only 4,000,- 
000 or 5,000,000 persons. If we take the 
advice of the Senator from Maryland, 
we go back to public works only. Yet, 
as we heard yesterday, according to the 
testimony of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner], if at some time in the 
future there are 10,000,000 unemployed 
persons in this country and if public 
works will provide jobs for perhaps 
5,000,000 of them, 5,000,000 others will 
not be taken care of. 

We ask the Senator what he offers. 
We ask in all sincerity what he offers for 
the possible total of 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed persons. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. 
Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me first? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire what he 
is offering, outside of public works? 

Mr. TOBEY. I am very glad to answer 
the question, and I say that the answer 
is to be found on page 14 of the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. That program will not 
provide unemployed people with work. 

Mr. TOBEY. How does the Senator 
know it will not? On what authority does 
the Senator make that statement? 

Mr. TAFT. I ask on what authority 
the Senator says he knows it will. 

Mr. TOBEY. Iknow it will, because he 
who runs may read; there it is. 

Mr. TAFT. All those items provide for 
giving away Federal money, which will 
be the only remedy left, and the one to 
which the Senator will be forced. It 
will be the only remedy not already tried. 
The things which are provided for there 
have been tried—every one of them, pub- 
lic works included. The only remedy in 
the bill which the Senator proposes which 
has not already been tried is the giving 
away of billions of dollars of Federal 
money through subsidies or otherwise. 
That policy the Senator does not admit. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, so that I may sug- 
gest a point of order? 

Mr. TOBEY. I should like to answer 
the Senator from Ohio, and I will hold 
myself in subjection so that I shall not 
be too excited about the matter. But I 


I can answer the 
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am deadly in earnest, because the cause 
justifies the means, as I view the situa- 
tion. 

In answer to the Senator from Ohio 
let me say that he makes a declamando 
statement that the system we propose will 
not work. I asked the Senator how he 
knows it will not work. The Senator does 
not speak as one having authority, to me. 
We have offered the program in all sin- 
cerity, and there it is. But if the Taft 
amendment or the Radcliffe amendment 
is adopted and if all the rest of the plan 
we have proposed is thrown into the scrap 
heap, the result will be that all that mil- 
lions of people in the country will have 
to look forward to will be employment on 
public works, which both Senators admit 
will be able to provide employment for 
only 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of our unem- 
ployed. We say that is not enough. 

We come down to the last considera- 
tion, namely, that what we are legislat- 
ing for in this bill is to take care of the 
day—and God grant it will never come in 
this country—when we shall have mil- 
lions of unemployed persons. We propose 
that when we get into that type of emer- 
gency situation, when the Nation is in 
extremis, we go the limit, unorthodox or 
not, in spending the taxpayers’ money to 
the utmost, to save the millions of per- 
sons who otherwise would be thrown out 
on the streets, in human misery. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that what he has in mind is that 
we must find some method of spending 
money, in addition to spending it on pub- 
lic works, whether sound or not. I do 
not believe that is our proper course. IF 
believe we should make some effort, 
through public works and other suitable 
and sound Federal expenditures, to take 
care of the situation. If under such a 
system there are some who still are not 
taken care of, relief will be provided for 
them. 

Let me remind the Senator from New 
Hampshire that if the program which he 
desires to have adopted were carried out, 
probably there would always be some per- 
sons on relief. There is always a certain 
amount of turn-over in employment and 
there is seasonal employment, and for 
various reasons some relief will at all 
times be needed. No one thinks for a 
moment that it is possible to employ 
every person in the United States; and 
there might be some situations under any 
program, even under the program tie 
Senator from New Hampshire has advo- 
cated, when it would be necessary to pro- 
vide some relief. But I say we cannot 
afford to proceed on an unsound basis, 
merely on the theory that we shall have 
to find jobs for everyone. Such a pro- 
gram will not do the individuals any 
good and it will not do the country any 
good. On the contrary, it will be a detri- 
ment to both. { 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator said, if I correctly recall his 
statement—and I think the Recorp will 
sustain me on that point—that we should 
use public works and other Federal ex- 
penditures. Did not the Senator say 
that? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Yes. 

Mr, TOBEY. What does the Senator 
mean by that? The bill says, “Provide 


’ been very courteous to me. 
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such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be ne@ded.” So the 
Senator himself would use Federal ex- 
penditures. From what does he shy? 

. Mr. RADCLIFFE. There are various 
forms of Federal expenditures which are 
proper and which can be utilized. 4 
while ago the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire referred to an HOLC. There may 
be, and doubtless will be, other forms of 
Federal expenditure which will be suit- 
able. The point I am trying to stress is 
that in every case there should be a test 
as to soundness and we should determine 
to use only means which themselves are 
practical. 

Mr. TOBEY. What is the specter in 
the closet? What is the ghost which 
stalks forth? What is it that the Senator 
fears? What is his apprehension over 
the words— 

(4) to the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be assured, pro- 
vide such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed, in addition 
to the investment and expenditure by private 
enterprises, consumers, and State and local 
governments, to assure continuing full em- 
ployment. 


Is not that a worth-while objective, to 
the extent that it cannot otherwise be 
taken care of? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Of course, it is de- 
sirable; and when I read my amendment 
the Senator will see what I have in mind. 
What the Senator does not know and 
what he cannot know—and yet he is 
willing to come forward with a flat- 
footed declaration of policy which he 
cannot back up—is whether we can pro- 
vide sufficient public works and other 
public expenditures to take care of the 
whole situation. No one knows whether 
that can be done. It has never been 
tested. Certainly it is not sound prin- 
ciple to build up a theory or philosophy 
on something which has not been tested. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I will not 
interrupt the Senator any more; he hss 
I wish to 
make only this closing statement: The 
Senator says our proposal is new and 
novel. Let me say it may be new and 
novel, although I do not think it 1s. 
However, the fact remains—and on this 
point I want my voice to sound over this 
body today—that our plan is to provide 
for taking care of the situation in a 
great national emergency when the 
Nation is prostrate, so to speak; and we 
are taking time by the forelock and are 
looking ahead to see what we can do in 
that eventuality. When that time 
comes, if it does come, what shall we do? 
The Senator agrees that public works 
cannot provide employment for more 
than 5,000,000 persons. When that time 
comes, the job of the administration and 
of the Congress will be to fill the gap 
with some kind of work, so as to provide 
job opportunities, insteading of provid- 
ing a dole and passing on a pittance to 
men employed in raking leaves. 

I think this proposal is fundamental. 
I ee it is sound and I hope it will pre- 
vail. 7. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 


Mr. TAFT. The statement of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is entirely in- 
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correct. The bill as written does not say 
a word about public works. It says “Fed- 
eral investment and expenditure’—of 
any kind. Consequently, as has been 
pointed out, public works will soon be 
exhausted as @ means of providing suffi- 
cient employment, and then we shall 
turn to other “Federal investment and 
expenditure.” I have been trying to find 
out what that is. 

I suggest that it means that we must 
give away Federal money, through sub- 
sidies or otherwise, if we find there is 
not sufficient employment in the coun- 
try. I do not think the proposal ad- 
vanced by the bill will produce employ- 
ment. I think that in the end it will 
produce unemployment. I say that the 
remedy proposed by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will not be effective; it 
will not accomplish the very objectives 
of the bill. 

Mr. TOBEY. But, Mr. President, I say 
it will work, and would not the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Mary- 
land far prefer to give men jobs, rather 
than to give them relief or doles? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has entirely 
avoided the issue. The issue is not 
whether his proposal would give men 
aid. The issue is whether it would give 
them work. Isay it would not. It would 
simply build up a tremendous deficit and 
it would inflate our economy hopelessly 
and without beneficial results. 

Mr. TOBEY. In the event of wide- 
spread unemployment affecting 10,000,- 
000 or 12,000,000 people in this country, 
would not both the Senator from Mary- 
land and the Senator from Ohio far pre- 
fer to give men jobs rather than to give 
them a dole or other relief? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr, RADCLIFFE, I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. If the jobs were worth- 
while jobs, of course the answer is “Yes.” 
But we have already pointed out to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that, 
so far as worth-while jobs are con- 
cerned—— 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the bill 
qualifies that. 

Mr. TAFT. So far as worth-while jobs 
are concerned, it would be impossible to 
find enough public works to provide them. 
It could not be done if a major unemploy- 
ment crisis occurred. That is what was 
found out in 1932. So it was necessary 
to, inaugurate the PWA program, be- 
cause it was all that was left; there was 
no other wey to handle the situation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. Furthermore, let me sug- 
gest. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I very 
Seriously desire to make a point of order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Maryland has yielded to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico wil state the 
point of order. 

_Mr, HATCH. The point of order I de- 
Sire to make is that in the interest of 





orderly procedure in the Senate, the 
rules of the Senate must be obeyed and 
Senators desiring to have a Senator yield 
should first address the Chair and secure 
permission. It is entirely evident that it 
has been most difficult for us to under- 
stand two or three Senators talking at 
the same time. So I insist on the point 
of order. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Maryland will desist. until 
the Chair makes a ruling on the point 
of order raised by the Senator from New 
Mexico. The Senator from New Mexico 
is entirely correct in regard to the rule. 
For two, three, or four Senators to be 
talking at the same time is not an effec- 
tive way of debating. Senators desiring 
to speak must ask the occupant of the 
floor if he will yield. The Senator oc- 
cupying the floor may yield the floor at 
any time to any Senator, but not to three 
or four Senators at the same time. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I agree with the 
ruling ‘of the Chair. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The question is, What 
should be done if we are faced with an 
unemployment prcblem? The answer 
to that question is not found in the bill. 
Many things could be done. In my 
opinion, the only way to deal with un- 
employment is not through Federal 
spending, but by sound policies of speed- 
ing up throughout this country the ma- 
chine of private enterprise. That ma- 
chine employs approximately 45,000,000 
or 50,000,000 people, whereas Govern- 
ment can probably never employ more 
than 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 people. If 
the private industrial machine is speeded 
up 10 percent more people can be put to 
work than would be put to work by pub- 
lic spending. 

The question, Mr. President, is: How 
should that be done? The pending 
amendment does not affect all the things 
which may be done to stimulate private 
enterprise. Many attempts have been 
made, many of which have not been 
successful. Every other government is 
trying to solve the problem, and we hope 
that we may be more successful than 
they have been. If there is one thing in 
this bill which can succeed when every- 
thing else fails, it is government spend- 
ing. That is a feather bed on which we 
can always fall back. 

I suggest that public spending outside 
of public works is not helpful in curing 
a depression. There are many better 
methods which can be used. There is 
no panacea to which we may resort. We 
simply must combine a large number of 
different kinds of measures. We can 
always turn to Federal Government for 
relief of our responsibilities, and many 
persons think that the Federal Govern- 
ment can finally assume the responsi- 
bility of spending the necessary funds. 
Such a philosophy results in an invita- 
tion to- public spending, and an invita- 
tion to spending ourselves into pros- 
perity and increasing the public debt. 
£o long as that is the philosophy of the 
bill I cannot vote for it. I feel that it 
would wreck this country faster than 
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anything else. If there should be any 
increase in employment the increase - 
would be merely temporary in character. 
The spending of public money for pub- 
lic works is one remedy, but to say that 
it is the final solution of our difficulties 
is only to lay down for this country a 
policy which will lead to destruction. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, allow 
me to read from the amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart] and myself: 

In furtherance of the objective of full em- 
Floyment— 


That certainly states very definitely 
what we have in mind— 
and to supplement investment and expendi- 
ture by private enterprises, State and local 
governments, the Federal Government shall, 
consistent with its needs, obligations, and 
other essential considerations of national 
policy, proceed with a comprehensive pro- 
gram of public works and other expenditures 
so planned that they can be speeded up and 
enlarged whenever employment decreases 
and retarded when full employment is other- 
wise provided. 


The statement is very definite that in 
furtherance of the objective of full em- 
ployment, an objective which we all 
seek——_— 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The charge has been 
made on the floor of the Senate that 
the Senator’s amendment is limited only 
to public works. It has been explained 
that the use of the words “other ex- 
penditures” includes probably any ex- 
penditure which might be necessary to 
carry out the avowed purpose of full 
employment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I think the point 
which has been made by the Senator 
from New Mexico is a very good one. 
However, let me remind the Senator of 
the fact that the amendment states, in 
part: 

The Federal Government shall * * * 
proceed with a comprehensive program of 
public works and other expenditures. 


Mr. HATCH. Yes. I understand that. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. It is not possible 
at this time for any person to forecast 
with any desree of accuracy just what 
public expenditures might be necessary. 
Various kinds have been suggested, and 
others undoubtedly will be tested and 
tried out. 

Mr. HATCH. The point which I was 
making is that it is not intended by the 
language of the amendment to foreclose 
any proper form of expenditure which 
would contribute to full employment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Not at all, because 
it will be noted that the language says: 

In furtherance of the objective of full em- 
ployment and to supplement investment and 
expenditure by private enterprises, State and 
local governments, the Federal Government 
shall, consistent with its needs, obligations, 
end other essential considerations of national 
policy— 


And so forth. The statement was 
made in the committee that the language 
“consistent with its needs, obligations, 
and other essential considerations of na- 
tional policy” took the heart cut of the 
amendment. Wh-t is the force of it? 
Does any Senator mean to advocate that 
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the Federal Government shall adopt a 
policy inconsistent “with its needs, obli- 
gations, and other essential considera- 
tions of national policy”? 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I 
yield to no one in my desire to do what 
little may lie in my power to eliminate 
unemployment; but Iam not prepared to 
take the position that that is a primary 
consideration, and that it comes ahead 
of everything else. In the pending bill 
there is an unqualified guaranty that 
that must be done. What does it mean? 
Does it come ahead of the defense of the 
realm? Does it come ahead of agricul- 
ture and small business? Oh, yes; I 
know that at different places in the bill 
the word “foster” is used. But there is 
a difference between “foster” and “guar- 
anty.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator seems 
to leave out of the picture entirely the 
language which was put in by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart] 
to cover, in my opinion, the very point 
which the Senator is now stressing. The 
Senator lays great stress on his amend- 
ment from the standpoint that we pro- 
ceed with a comprehensive program of 
public works and other expenditures, so 
planned that they can be built up and 
enlarged when other employment de- 
creases, and retarded when full employ- 
ment is otherwise provided. The Sena- 
tor seems to lay great stress on the fact 
that his amendment contains the word 
“planned.” However, he forgets entirely 
the fact that the bill contains the follow- 
ing language. I read paragraph (d) on 
page 13: 

To that end, the Federal Government shall, 
in cooperation with industry, agriculture, 
labor, State and local governments, and 
others, develop and pursue— 


I call the special attention of Senators 
to the words which follow— 


a consistent and carefully planned economic 
program with respect to, but not limited to— 


Does the Senator take the position 
that the word “planned” in his amend- 
ment is any more important, has any 
more weight, or is any more effective 
than the words “develop and pursue a 
consistent and carefully planned eco- 
nomic program”? Does the Senator take 
the position that under that language 
we forget everything else but public 
works and public expenditures, or is it 
not reasonable and correct to say when 
we have already stated that whatever 
the program is it must be a consistent 
program, and a well-planned program, 
that we cannot accomplish anything 
more by stating later on in the amend- 
ment more facts? I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Utah 
has attributed those words to me. It is 
a very different concept. A carefully 
planned, over-all program dealing with 
the economic future is one thing; a pro- 
gram cf public works so planned that it 
can be retarded when times are good and 
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expanded when times are bad is an en- 
tirely different conception, and a much 
more detailed one, one which goes back, 
as the Senator knows, to as far as Mr. 
Hoover. The distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner], I think, back in 
1932 or 1933, proposed such a program. 
It is a policy which I think is entirely 
sound. 

Let me suggest to the Senator that it 
is a very difficult program to carry out, 
because what we find is that the pressure 
for public works is just as strong when 
times are good as at any other time; and 
if we get a large public-works program 
going in the height of prosperity, then 
when there is a desire to extend it and 
to pu€ more people to work in hard times, 
the opportunity is greatly limited. 

In other words, we might plan for a 
public-works program of $5,000,000,000, 
and we will have one of $2,000,000,000 
going on all the time, so that the addi- 
tional expenditure will not be more than 
$3,000,000,000. This concept of a pub- 
lic-works program is a different and dis- 
tinct program from a general and care- 
fully planned economic program. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Senator from Ohio has at 
least attempted to answer my inquiry, 
will the Senator from Maryland yield 
now, that I may make some comments 
on the statements of the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Let me say to the 
Senator from Utah, first, that I have no 
objection to the language which he has 
quoted from the bill, and if it be true 
that parts of the amendment which are 
offered by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart] and myself are mere surplusage— 
and I do not admit that to be so, since I 
believe it all has effect, purpose, and pur- 
port—it does not do any harm; but I 
emphasize that I do not think it is sur- 
plusage. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to direct the 
brief remarks I make to the Senator from 
Ohio. There may be some magic and 
some charm in repeating the words 
“planned” and “planning,” but my an- 
swer to the Senator from Ohio is that if 
a program including public works is con- 
sistent and well planned, certainly it will 
not be, as indicated by the Senator from 
Ohio, as large a public-works plan or 
program when it is unnecessary as when 
it is necessary. 

If I may make one further observation, 
both authors of the amendment assure 
the Senate, as they assured the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency time and 
time again, “Oh, yes, we believe in the 
full-employment bill,” but it is my opin- 
ion that the amendment offered at this 
time is not to help the bill, but it is of- 
fered to cut the very heart out of the 
bill, as was so frequently stated by one of 
the authors of the bill in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The very purpose of the bill is to say to 
the people of the United States that if 
all other measures fail; if private in- 
dustry, if private capital, if private en- 
terprise, States, local governments, and 
all measures and programs fail, then the 
Federal Government will assume respon- 
sibility to see that millions upon millions 
of people do not become permanently un- 
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employed. All the bill says is that on 
the failure of all other programs, ang 
especially private industry and private 
capital, rather than see millions of men 
and women unemployed, the Federal 
Government will, if necessary, step in, 
to use the Senator’s words, and take up 
the slack. ~ 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Let me say to the 
Senator from Utah that in its beginning 
the language of the amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from 
Ohio and myself is, “in furtherance of 
the objective of full employment.” That 
is what everyone wants and wil] work 
for. The issue which I raise is that the 
bill states that after other methods have 
been tried and there is still some unem- 
ployment, then the Federal Government, 
irrespective of what may be the amount 
of it, guarantees a job to everyone in the 
United States, regardless of other obli- 
gations cf the Government. 

Mr. MURDOCE. Will the Senator 
point out anywhere in the bill where the 
word “guarantees” is used? The Senator 
keeps injecting into his discussion of the 
bill the word “guarantees.” Wiil he 
point out any place in the bill where the 
word “guarantees” is used? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator must 
realize that an idea can often be con- 
veyed without using some particular 
phraseology. Let me call the attention 
of the Senator to paragraph 4, on page 
14: 

To the extent that continuing full employ- 
ment cannot otherwise be assured, provide 
such volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure as may be needed to assure con- 
tinuing full employment. 


If that means anything at all, it means 
that it is a full guaranty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr: President, 
will the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me 
that little or no attention has been paid 
to the most important words in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. In my opinion, so 
far as expenditures are concerned, the 
Government could spend just as much 
under the Senator’s amendment as could 
be spent under the text for which it is 
substituted. The important thing to me 
in the Senator’s amendment is these 
words: 

The Federal Government shall, consistent 
with its needs, obligations, and other essen- 
tial considerations of national policy, proceed 
with a comprehensive program. 


Mr. President, that is the note I find 
lacking in the pending bill. If that note 
were in the pending ‘bill, I should find 
very little to criticize in it, but, as the 
able Senator from New Hampshire says, 
when there are 10,000,000 unemployed, 
what are we going to do about it? Of 
course we are going to do something 
about it. But it seems to me that the 
implication of the bill as it stands is that 
when such a situation arises, we have 
one sole and only obligation, and that is 
to look after the 10,000,000 and to forget 
the other 120,000,000 entirely. I submit 
that we have just as great an obligation 
continuing to the other 120,000,000 as we 
have to the 10,000,000, and it is absolutely 
essential, even for the welfare of the 
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10,000,000 themselves, that the program 
we adopt shall be geared into a national 
policy consistent with our total needs, 
obligations, and other essential consid- 
erations. If that is done, I can see very 
little objection to the program. 

Mr. TOBEY. -Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I shall yield in a 
moment. The Senator from Michigan is 
entirely correct, that particular clause 
in the amendment is one which was ob- 
jected to again and again by the com- 
mittee. Everyone knows we want to do 
every thing we possibly can to prevent 
unemployment. Several of us on the 
committee raised this question, “What 
do you mean by the guaranty of jobs? 
What do you propose shall be done with 
the 10,000,000? Must the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to give them all jobs 
change its policy for the defense of our 
country and destroy our agricultural 
policy?” It is true that the point was 
made in the committee that this bill is 
only a declaration of principle, and 
therefore it does not make so much dif- 
ference as to the scope of the language 
used. I wish to emphasize the point that 
while this bill is a declaration of prin- 
ciples, we have no more right to be care- 
less in making a statement of principles 
standing alone than we would have if it 
contained implementing language. If 
we are going to establish a policy we 
should see to it that that policy is a 
sound one, irrespective of whether in 
this particular measure there is any im- 
plementing legislation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice, whereas the bill 
itself provides: 

To the extent that continuing full employ- 
ment cannot otherwise be assured, provide 
such volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure as may be needed. 


The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Maryland 
does not provide for investment, but for 
expenditure only. Is it the purpose of the 
amendment to prevent the Government 
from lending money at a low*rate of in- 
terest, if that is necessary in order to 
Keep business going and people from be- 
ing unemployed? Is that the purpose of 
the amendment? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I will say to the 
ae from Vermont, most assuredly 
not. 

Mr. AIKEN. It reads that way. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Let me make a fur- 
ther statement. Again and again in com- 
mittee we endeavored to have eliminated 
the word “investment,” or what is prefer- 
able, to obtain a satisfactory definition 
as to what was meant by it. All such 
efforts were resisted. There is no doubt 
in the world that certain expenditures 
can, should, and will be made by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. AITKEN. What is the purpose of 
a the word “investment” in this 

ase? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. In the first place, 
an expenditure may or may not involve 
an investment. I have no objection to 





the word “investment,” if there is a sound 
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definition of exactly what is meant by it. 
But an inference which might be deduced 
from this bill is that if there is not pro- 
vided a sound system of public works 
sufficient to employ those who are out of 
employment, we have committed our- 
selves to an undefined program of Fed- 
eral investment. What is meant by that? 
Does it mean that we are going into Fed- 
eral investments of a nature such as we 
have not made before? Does it mean that 
we are going to infringe on private indus- 
try? I do not know what “investment” 
standing alone means, but if we use the 
word “expenditure” it is sufficiently com- 
prehensive. When the Federal Govern- 
ment expends money it may or may not 
get something for it by way of invest- 
ment; but that avoids the possible infer- 
ence by the use of the unqualified word 
“investment” that this bill commits us to 
any form of Federal investment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator object 
to the Federal Government lending 
money at a low rate of interest if it be- 
came necessary to keep small business on 
its feet and people from being unem- 
ployed? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Most assuredly not. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may make a state- 
ment on that point? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely want to point out 
to the Senator from Vermont that in line 
8, the words “stimulate, encourage, and 
assist private enterprises” certainly 
would cover the kind of loan the Senator 
is referring to. It does not make any dif- 
ference what is stated in paragraph 4 
because the language of paragraph 1 cov- 
ers that kind of assistance. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not see why anyone 
should object to having the word “in- 
vestment” written into the bill when in- 
vestment might be necessary, even 
though we do not know now what kind 
of investment would be necessary, but 
we assume that the kind of investment 
necessary would be set forth in whatever 
message the President might send to the 
Congress. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Vermont 
what I said before, that I think the word 
“expenditure” alone is sufficiently broad, 
but I have no objection to any language 
suitably restrictive in regard to the word 
“investment.” I do not think, however, 
this phrase should be used without any 
qualifications, especially when it is cou- 
pled with the idea that if public works 
are not sufficient then we are going to 
embark on an undefined program of 
Federal investment. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I merely want to in- 
dulge in two bits of repartee, one to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG ]—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Repartee? 

Mr. TOBEY. Repariee is good; and I 
hope the repartee itself is equally good. 
Here it is: The Senator from Michigan 
said that in the event of a direful situa- 
tion we would look after 10,000,000 un- 
employed, and we would also look after 
the remaining 120,000,000. If that is 
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good philsophy, those who would be tak- 
en care of would be the unfortunate un- 
employed individuals in this country. 

Did the Senator ever listen to the 
Gospel hymn, the Ninety and Nine? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TOBEY. It is a good hymn. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. I quite 
sympathize with the Senator’s interest in 
the “one,” but I remind him that the 
hymn also: refers to the other “ninety 
and nine.” 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes, but it takes care of 
the “one” alone. The others take eare 
of themselves, for they are prosperous in 
the fold. The one is out alone on the 
range, and the Lord goes out and brings 
him back into the fold. That is what 
this bill is going to do, bring the un- 
fortunate unemployed in under the be- 
neficence of jobs. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
does that describe it? 

Mr. TOBEY. No, not quite. 

Now may I say a word to the Senator 
from Ohio, who stated what I think he 
did not intend to state. He said public 
works were not mentioned in the bill. 

Turn to page 13: 

(d) To that end the Federal Government 
shall, in cooperation with industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, State and local governments, and 
others, develop and pursue a consistent and 
carefully planned economic program with 
respect to— 


“Beneficence”— 


Now turn over to page 14: 
Public services, works, and research. 


And again on page 14: 


To the extent that continuing full employ- 
ment cannot otherwise be assured— 


A public program— 

shall be designed to contribute to the na- 
tional wealth and well being and to stimulate 
increased employment opportunities by pri- 
vate enterprises. Any such Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure calling for the con- 
struction of public works by the Federal 
Government shall provide for the perform- 
ance of the necessary construction work by 
private enterprises— 


For carrying along the policy of stim- 
ulating private enterprise. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT.. If I said there was no ref- 
erence to public works I was mistaken. 
My point is that the first sentence in 
paragraph (4) is not confined to public 
works, is not a program of residuary pub- 
lic works, it is not a statement that if 
private enterprise cannot provide em- 
ployment public works must be resorted 
to; but it provides for all kinds of ex- 
penditures, of which presumably public 
works is one. 

May I suggest to the Senator that 
everything in the world is included in 
the first 10 lines of paragraph (d), and 
the remainder of paragraph (d) might be 
struck out with profit, in which case we 
would not need to offer the amendment 
we are discussing. Really public works 
are covered in that paragraph. Iam per- 
fectly willing to include public works. 
My objection is to making public invest- 
ment and expenditure the ultimate re- 
course for any situation. 
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Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I ought to give a little 
help to the Senator from Maryland, and 
then I shall subside. The Senator from 
Maryland began to question a few min- 
utes ago in his colloquy with the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] about what 
constitutes Federal investments. I call 
attention to page 14, line 25: 

Such Federal investment and 
ture— 


Then page 15, line 3: 


Shall be cesigned to contribute to the 
national wealth and well-being and to stimu- 
late increased employment opportunities by 
private enterprises. 


expendi- 


I submit that is an investment. If we 
spend money for projects that contribute 
to the national wealth and well-being by 
such spending of money, that comes 
pretty near being an investment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Any investment 
which is sponsored on the theory that it 
might contribute to public welfare, irre- 
spective of what the investment is, might 
mean many varied forms of investment. 

Mr. TOBEY. The provision says “the 
national wealth and well-being.” 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. What does that 
mean? 

Mr. TOBEY. Just what it says. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Many people might 
say that what we ought to do is take over 
the railroads and the banks. That 
would be for the benefit of the public. 
That would be for national welfare. 

Mr. TOBEY. Well, of course, this bill 
does not say that, or anything re- 
sembling it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Of course it does 
not. 

Mr, TOBEY. It says just the reverse 
of that. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. But the phrase, 
“the public welfare’, without any words 
of limitation or restriction, might mean 
a great deal. 

Mr. TOBEY. I think the Senator will 
agree with me that all through this bill, 
in at least a dozen places, we pay tribute 
to private enterprise. We put it first. 
We are going to stimulate it and help it 
and aid it. There is no question about 
that in the Senator’s mind, is there? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. None in the world. 
But here is the distinction: Throughout 
the bill it is stated that it is proposed to 
encourage and sponsor many forms of 
industry, and that is proper. No one is 
against that. Everyone is in hearty ac- 
cord with such an idea and such a policy 
as that. The point I make is that indus- 
try should be encouraged and fostered. 
But there is no absolute guaranty, as 
there is on the question of unemploy- 
ment; and I see no reason why we should 
single out one form of industry and say 
that it shall receive an absolute guaranty, 
while other industries shall be merely 
encouraged or fostered. 

Mr. TOBEY. The aim of all these 
things is to protect the country from the 
curse of unemployment, is it not? That 
is the objective, is it not? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. We all have that 
specific objective in mind. Senators may 
recall that years ago one of the argu- 
ments used in behalf of a protective tariff 
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was that if we had a high tariff for cer- 
tain industries, prosperity would perco- 
late through to the rest of the people, 
and all around prosperity would follow. 
I am not raising any question as to the 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of that policy 
at this moment, but I say that there is a 
very definite distinction involved when 
we come forward with a guaranty to 
those who seek employment, and when 
we merely state that we foster and en- 
courage other forms of endeavor. That 
is a basic distinction. ‘The point is, Do 
we wish to make it? 

Mr. TOBEY. Good private enterprise 
in this country is the norm. But eventu- 
ally, when the norm is stricken, and 
there is a cancer spot of 10,000,000 un- 
employed on the norm, we say that we 
shall use every possible effort, whatever 
it may be, to eradicate the spot. When 
the war was in progress the Senator and 
I, and all the others of us, joined in a 
wholehearted effort to give the President 
war powers. We enacted the First and 
Second War Powers Acts. -We cut the 
corners, stimulated private production, 
and put the fire out. Is there any less 
danger to the country in a Nation-wide 
depression? Does it not have to be met 
with the same heroic treatment? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The. Senator is 
enough of a logician to know that when 
a need is pointed out, there is not im- 
plied the endorsement of every policy 
which is suggested to meet that need. 
Everyone in this country today is de- 
termined that there shall be no suffering. 
So long as there is food, or anything 
else in this country which is needed for 
the relief of suffering, we are going to see 
that it is shared with those who are in 
distress. But that purpose and intent 
does not warrant us in adopting a policy 
which may be in itself unsound. 

Mr. TOBEY. The purpose of the bill 
is to implement that determination, is it 
not? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Most assuredly so. 

Mr. President, the bill is in some re- 
spects what might be termed a lopsided 
bill, because, as I stated a moment ago, 
it makes an unqualified guaranty that 
positions will be provided for thcse who 
seek them. If the Government is to carry 
out such a policy, that means that every- 
thing else must suffer, if need be, in order 
that that obligation may be met fully. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire a question? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, I yield. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I think it ought to be 
made clear whether the objective of the 
bill is to make its aims a paramount con- 
sideration, standing above every other 
consideration in the National Govern- 
ment, or whether, by real intent, it is 
meant to reconcile the objectives of the 
bill with the other necessary activities of 
the Government, I think that should be 
done without equivocation, without dodg- 
ing or ducking, by plain, straightforward 
language. 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the Senator repeat 
his question? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator from 
Colorado is entirely correct. The pur- 


pose of the amendment is to carry out 
that idea. We recognize that unemploy- 
ment is a serious curse on any country. 


‘does not answer my question. 
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We realize that we must do everything 
we reasonably can to get rid of it; but 
we are not willing to adopt the theory 
that the relief of unemployment is para- 
mount to every other obligation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That was the purpose 
of my question to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr, TOBEY. What was the Senator’s 
question ? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My question is wheth- 
er the Senator places the provisions of 
this measure in the position of a para- 
mount necessity, above every other re- 
quirement of the Federal Government, 
or.whether in real intent he means to 
reconcile them with the other necessary 
activities of the Government, 

Mr. TOBEY. I will answer the ques- 
tion in this way and I hope the answer 
will satisfy the Senator. I am asked 
whether I place the provisions of this 
bill in a paramount position. I regard 
as of prime importance, as the first order 
of business, the duty—and privilege as 
well—of the American Government, 
when, as, and if we get into a time of de- 
pression, with tremendous unemploy- 
ment, to give relief to those who are un- 
employed. There could be no greater 
need at such a time than to stop unem- 
ployment, relieve human distress, and 
get back to normal. Therefore I favor 
the bill, which definitely gives assurance 
on the part of the Government that 
when, as, and if a time like that should 
come, it would be the responsibility, the 
duty, and the privilege of the Govern- 
ment to use every means at its command 
to assure the people of jobs. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire has said 
that there is nothing greater than the 
objective which he mentioned, but that 
I asked 
him whether he regarded it as a para- 
mount objective, above everything else. 

Mr. TOBEY. When a condition such 
as that develops, yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Regardless of de- 
fense? 

Mr. TOBEY. The home interests—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Regardless of na- 
tional defense? 

Mr. TOBEY. Tragedies at home are 
equal to tragedies abroad. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say, regardless of 
national defense? 

Mr. TOBEY. National defense would 
be taken care of. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would it be subordi- 
nated? 

Mr. TOBEY. If we have an Army and 
a Navy, we shall have national defense. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I asked the Senator 
whether or not he would subordinate 
national defense to his objectives. 

Mr, TOBEY. I believe that the first 
line of national defense is the welfare, 
well-being, safety, lives, and fortunes of 
the American people. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland further 
yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I asked the Senator 
whether or not he subordinated the na- 
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tional defense, in terms of our military 
forces, to the objectives of the bill. 

Mr. TOBEY. I do not; but I ask the 
Senator what he means by national de- 
fense? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator does 
not subordinate it, he is reconciling it. 

Mr. TOBEY. What does the Senator 
mean by national defense? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The defense of this 
country from invasion, attack, or defeat 
by an enemy. . 

Mr. TOBEY. I say to the Senator 
that, in my judgment, during the next 
10, 15, or 25 years, the danger to this 
country from invasion is far more in- 
significant and improbable than the 
danger which may confront this country 
with 10,000,000 unemployed crying out 
for bread and jobs. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland further 
yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have asked the 
Senator a simple question, which he has 
not yet answered. Does he place the ob- 
jectives of this measure in a paramount 
position, above all ether considerations? 

Mr. TOBEY. I have answered the 
Senator. I have said that the first de- 
fense of this Nation is the well-being, 
welfare, lives, and fortunes of its people. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course it is. 

Mr. TOBEY. I stand on that answer. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am asking the Sen- 
ator whether he places the objectives of 
the bill above military defense. 

Mr. TOBEY. I have answered the 
Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. What is the Sena- 
tor’s answer? 

Mr. TOBEY. I have said it twice. I 
will say it the third time. The first de- 
fense of this country, in my opinion, is 
to safeguard the lives, fortunes, and well- 
being of its citizens. If we do not do 
that, we shall have no national defense, 
no Army or Navy. There will be nothing 
left in this country but anarchy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
he Daa from Maryland’* further 
yield? : 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I repeat my question. 
I ask the Senator whether he subordi- 
nates military defense to the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. TOBEY. No; Ido not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then the Senator 
reconciles the two. What is the Sena- 
tor’s basis for objecting to the general 
recognition of that principle in the lan- 
guage of this amendment? 

Mr. TOBEY. Because the fact re- 

mains that the language of the bill cov- 
ers everything that may be used. I read 
from the committee report, on page 14. 
We are going to go all-out to save a sit- 
uation such as that. We are not going 
to be qualified, limited, or hamstrung 
by technical verbiage. 
_ Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator’s ob- 
jection based upon the contention that 
the language of the amendment does 
not adequately provide for a reconcilia- 
tion? 

Mr. TOBEY. I believe that the lan- 
guage of the bill as drafted amply covers 
the situation, and will give assurance to 
the American people as to what our pol- 


icy is to be as a nation in time of unem- 
ployment and distress. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator as- 
sert that the language of the bill recon- 
ciles the objectives of the bill with the 
other necessary objectives of our Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. TOBEY. I do not quite get the 
meaning of the question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iwillrepeatit. Iam 
speaking now of the provisions of the 
bill, not the amendment. Does the Sen- 
ator assert that the provisions of the 
bill reconcile the objectives of the bill 
with the other necessary objectives of 
this Government? 

Mr. TOBEY. What does the Senator 
mean by “other”? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Military defense, for 
one thing. 

Mr. TOBEY. I have answered the 
question as to military and naval 
strength. Of course, a nation of 130,- 
000,000 people is going to defend itself. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator asks me 
what I mean by the other necessary ob- 
jectives of the Government. I gave him 
one example, but there are dozens of 
others. 

Mr. TOBEY. I answered particularly 
as to military and naval defense. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I assume that there 
are other necessary objectives of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. TOBEY. Ido not know what they 
are. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For one thing, the 
necessity of maintaining the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. TOBEY. What does the Senator 
have in mind specifically? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let us—— 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado; and then I will yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota, after I 
have made a very brief statement. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I assume that there 
are many basic necessities of govern- 
ment. We must maintain our courts. 
We must maintain military defense. 
Some persons might say that we must 
maintain a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentatives. There are many, many 
essential things for the Government to 
do. We are working on those all the 
time. I ask the Senator to show me 
where in this bill he reconciles his objec- 
tive with those other necessities. 

Mr. TOBEY. Oh, yes; there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that under the pro- 
visions of the pending bill ample oppor- 
tunity will be provided and is expected 
to be made to take care of all the needs 
of this country, including the needs of 
the Government, and so forth. 

Let me ask a question. The Senator 
from Colorado has been very good at ask- 
ing questions, so I wish to propound one 
to him. Suppose we get into a situation 
in this country in which public works will 
not take care of the employment needs; 
for instance, suppose the situation is such 
that there are ten or twelve million un- 
employed in this country, and suppose we 
find that public works will provide em- 
ployment for only 5,000,000 of them. 
What would the Senator do to take care 
of the remaining number of unemployed? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to answer that question, 
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Mr. TOBEY. I shell be z’ad to have 
the Senator answer it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In the crazy twenties 
we thought the source of wealth was 
the stock ticker, and in the succeeding 
years we thought that the source of 
wealth was the printing presses in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Mr. 
President, we can destroy this country 
by running those printing presses and by 
following an irresponsible fiscal policy, 
just as we can by following a policy of 
regarding the stock ticker as the source 
of wealth and by relying on other un- 
sound policies. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe that the 
Senator’s question was what will we do 
if we have ten or twelve million unem- 
ployed persons and if we find that 5,000,- ° 
000 of them are not taken care of by the 
public works program of which we have 
been speaking. 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes. If under a public 
works program there are not enough jobs 
to take care of millions of unemployed 
persons, including men who have come 
back from the war, what shall we do? I 
should like to have the Senator’s answer 
to that question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We would necessar- 
ily have to consider whether by follow- 
ing the program the Senator from New 
Hampshire proposes we would destroy 
the economy of our country. We would 
destroy our economy by relying on the 
printing presses as the source of our 
wealth and the panacea of our troubles. 
That is what the Senator would have us 
do, because he has resisted every effort 
to bring the objective of his bill into re- 
lation with a balanced budget or into re- 
lation with the other essentials to good, 
sound government. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has 
stated his objective, namely, the securing 
of fullemployment. At the present time 
the wealth of the Nation is to be found 
in the people and in the local communi- 
ties. This country now has a debt of 
$300,000,000,000 and an annual deficit 
of $50,000,000,000. Let us govern our- 
selves accordingly, and at the same time 
remember where the wealth of the coun- 
try is. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in closing 
let me say to the Senator from Colorado 
that under section 2 (d), on page 14, 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) provide for 
exhausting all possible help from the 
States and private entefprise before 
anything of the sort is contemplated. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the States, the local communi- 
ties, and the people have exhausted all 
possibilities of aid, nothing will be left 
to us. We do not operate in a vacuum. 
We do not get our money out of the thin 
air. We get it from the people. If the 
tap roots have been severed, what shall 
we have to deal with? 

Mr. TOBEY. Under those circum- 
stances, what will happen to the people? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not know; if the 
people are completely denuded of their 
strength and resources and if the local 
communities and if the States have gone 
bankrupt, there will be nothing left to 
put up. 
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Mr. TOBEY. So, Mr. President, the 
bill concludes: 

(4) to the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be assured, pro- 
vide such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed, in addition 
to the investment and expenditure by pri- 
vate enterprises, consumers, and State and 
local governments, to assure continuing full 
employment. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Then, Mr. President, 
the Senator asserts that after the people 
have lost everything they have and after 
the local communities have lost every- 
thing they have and after the States 
have lost everything they have—and that 
is where the wealth now is—we shall have 
something left and we shall do some- 
thing. That is a non sequitur on its 
face, 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I cannot 
follow the reasoning of the Senator from 
Colorado, I am sorry to say. 

I thank the Senator from Maryland 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
shall yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota ina moment. First, I wish to thank 
the Senator from Colorado for his very 
forceful statement. He has stressed the 
point we havein mind. This bill certain- 
ly would have full employment consid- 
ered as paramount to everything else. 
Again and again in the committee we 
called attention to the fact that there 
might be other obligations of the Govern- 
ment to which equal consideration would 
have to be given. That is the reason why 
we use the language— 

Consistent with its needs, obligations, and 
other essential considerations of national 
policy. 

Most assuredly, Mr. President, the 
Government should consider everything 
in proportion. Most assuredly the Gov- 
ernment should not single out one ob- 
jective and say that under all circum- 
stances it must come first, ahead of 
everything else. But that is what the bill 
in its present form would do. 

What we have in mind in the pending 
amendment is that the various needs and 
obligations of the Government shall be 
considered and that in working out a 
policy suitable recognition shall be given 
to the doctrine of relative values and to 
the theory of sound proportions. 

In the committee we were told that we 
must not do that, and that no such 
amendment as we now offer would be tol- 
erated. We were told we must state 
flatfootedly that full employment is the 
paramount obligation. Mr. President, no 
one can foresee what full employment 
might cost us. No one can foresee what 
might be our obligations for self-defense 
or in connection with our various domes- 
tic policies. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I merely wish to comment 
briefly on a statement made a few min- 
utes ago by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire which to me was the most startling 
and amazing statement of political phi- 
losophy I have ever heard uttered on this 
floor. I understood the Senator from 
New Hampshire to say that if 10,000,000 
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of our people became unemployed, un- 
der the philosophy of this bil) the obliga- 
tion to find and to guarantee jobs for 
those 10,000,000 people would become the 
paramount obligation of the Govern- 
ment, and that all other obligations 
would have to give way before it. 

Mr. President, I came to the Senate 
with the somewhat oid-fashioned idea 
that the paramount obligation of our 
Government is to protect and preserve 
the individual rights and freedoms of in- 
dividual citizens as set forth in the Bill 
of Rights and the Constitution. 
seems to me that this insistence that | 
complete, utter economic security must. 
be guaranteed every individual by the) 
Federal Government, regardless of what 
else we May have to do or what other ob- 
ligations under the Constitution we 
would consequently have to shirk, is ex- 
actly the kind of political philosophy and 
attitude which, on the part of the people | 
in Italy and Germany, led straight to/ 
fascism and nazism. — 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator is entirely 
incorrect. May I answer the Senator? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. Does he desire that I yield 
to him? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I would 
appreciate it very much indeed if the 
Senator from Maryland would yield to 
me. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I thought 
the Senator was about to leave the 
amendment which has been under dis- 
cussion and was about to discuss an- 
other amendment. I wish to be sure that 
I have the situation in mind. Aside from 
the language mentioned by the Senator 
from Michigan |[Mr. VANDENBERG], am I 
correct in assuming that in the amend- 
ment the Senator states full employment 
as an objective, whereas in the bill it is 
stated as an obligation or, as the Sena- 
tor interprets it, as a guaranty? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, that 
is the real difference between the amend- 
ment and the bill. I was going to illus- 
trate that situation by discussing an- 
other amendment which the Senator 
from Ohio and I shall offer. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In regard to the discussion 
relative to the assurance of full employ- 
ment as an obligation superior to all 
other obligations or all other matters of 
policy, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
that there is no question that we can 
provide for full employment in the United 
States. Russia does it; Germany does it. 


rifice freedom, we can secure employ- 
ment. There is no question about that. 
Unquestionably, if we put full employ- 
ment as the absolute goal above every 
other consideration, we put it above free- 
dom. It seems to me that in the long 
run the tendency unavoidably is to lead 
us into a completely totalitarian state 
where the state gives full employment 


In other words, if we are willing to ioy- | 


It) 
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by giving everybody a job and telling 
him what job which he must take. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator is cor- 
rect; and that is what I had in ming 
when referring to the fact that the test 
to which the Senator has referred has 
never been tried out in any country havy- 
ing democratic institutions. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. I will yield in a 
moment. 


As an illustration of how one-sided is 
the language of the bill in its present 
form, allow me to say that at the bottom 
of page 12 is the following: 

(b) All Americans able to work and desir- 
ing to work are entitled to an opportunity 
for useful, remunerative, regular, and full- 
time employment. 


I suggested in the committee that that 
language was certainly one-sided, and 
I offered an amendment which would 
provide that persons would have either 
an opportunity for employment, or the 
right to engage in some form of gainful 
occupation. That amendment was voted 
down, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart} and I have offered the following 
amendment to be added on page 12 at the 
end of line 26: “or to earn a remunera- 
tive living as an independent operator in 
agriculture, commerce, industry, or the 
professions.” 

As I said a while ago, when there is 
suffering in this country we will try to 
relieve it as soon as possible so long as 
there is anything which we can utilize 
for that purpose. However, we should 
not take the position that the matter of 
employment comes before the defense 
of the realm, before agriculture, com- 
merce, or industry, or before those who 
engage in other occupations or profes- 
sions. Our duty whatever it may be— 
and we may have different opinions as 
to what that duty may be—is just as 
strong to the farmer, the grocery man, 
the lawyer, the druggist, and others in 
similar classes of endeavor, as it is with 
respect to the laborer. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, wil! the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have studied the 
proposed amendment, and I think it is a 
constructive one. I talked to the Sena- 
tor about it during the recess. I have 
also talked to the legislative expert who 
advised me that the amendment could 
be carried into effect by adding to the 
end of paragraph (b) in line 26 on page 
12 of the bill, the following: 

Including self-employment in agriculture, 
commerce, industry, or the professions. 


I agree with the Senator that the 
amendment has merit, because there will 
be great need for expansion in the dil- 
ferent fields he has mentioned, such as 
agriculture, commerce, and industry. 4‘ 
well as in the professions. There will be 
a great need for more doctors and den- 
tists throughout the country, and the 
need will also be extended to busimess 
establishments. There will be a need for 
more business establishments, as well as 
an increase in industry and commence. 
One of the reasons why those various 
branches of activity have been retarded 
is the condition which has developed un- 
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der our economic system making possibly 
the growth of monopolies and big busi- 
ness which have in turn engaged in price 
fixing activities, to the detriment of small 
business enterprises. I believe the 
amendment should be agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do I understand the 
author of the bill is accepting the Rad- 
cliffe amendment? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; in the form in 
which I have suggested. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that matter 
should be discussed a little further. I 
certainly will not be bound by any such 
acceptance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ’ 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Allow me to say to 
the Senator from Kentucky that I be- 
lieve he has in mind the wrong amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am talking about 
the amendment the Senator has offered. 
As I understand, that is the one now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. MURRAY. No; the Senator from 
Maryland referred to a _ subsequent 
amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, Yes. I discussed a 
second amendment to be offered which 
is closely related to the first. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was called from the 
Chamber in connection with an im- 
portant Senate committee, and I was not 
present when the Senator offered his sec- 
ond amendment. However, I want to 
make it plain that if the Senator from 
Montana is agreeing to the first amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land, he will not have my cooperation. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator from 
Kentucky is mistaken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator frcm Mon- 
tana accepting any amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from 

Maryland? 

Mr. MURRAY. I have merely stated 
that the Senator’s proposal has merit, 
and that so far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to accept it in the form in which 
I stated it could be added to the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. As one of the sponsors 
of the bill, I wish to say that I will not 
accept any amendment offered by the 

Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rapciirre] 
or the Senator from Ohio. [Mr. TaFt] 
until it has been printed and we have 
ah opportunity to study it. We know 
that the Senator from Ohio has a philos- 
ophy that the fewer persons who have 
employment in this country, the better 
off the country will be. He has publicly 
So stated. I wish to read the Senator’s 
own words on that subject. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Allow me to say 
for the information of the Senator from 
Vermont that he is somewhat under a 
misapprehension. The amendment to 
which I refer has been printed, and it is 
shown in the minority report. 

Mr. TAFT. The statement which was 
made by the Senator from Vermont is 
untrue, and he knows it to be untrue. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not untrue, and I 
can prove that it is not untrue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. On January 18, 1945, the 
Senator from Ohio delivered an address 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board in New York City. He evidently 
thought that the address was a good 
one, because he subsequently, on Jan- 
uary 22, 1945, asked to have it inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I quote 
from the speech which he made: 

How can we say there must be 60,000,000 
jobs when perhaps 50,000,000 workers can do 
all the work of the Nation? Doesn’t a na- 
tion have a higher standard of living if the 
work can be done by a fewer number of 
people in fewer hours? 


Those are the words of the Senator 
from Ohio. If they do not mean that the 
country is better off when we have a 
substantial number of unemployed, I do 
not know what they mean. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The statement I made was 
perfectly true. When we had a pioneer 
economy everyone from the child 5 years 
of age up to the man 65 or 70 years of 
age worked. Since then we have stead- 
ily reduced the number of persons who 
must work in proportion to the total pop- 
ulation. The more we can reduce that 
number the fewer will be the number of 
persons who will work, the later in life 
at which they will begin to work, and 
the earlier they must retire. The result 
will be a higher standard of living. If 
the work which must be done can be done 
by only 50,000,000 people, our standard 
of living will be higher than if the work 
requires 60,000,000 people. ‘The situa- 
tion has been steadily improving since 
the beginning of this country. It has 
steadily improved even since the early 
days of Rome and the barbarian states. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the Senator from 
Ohio take the position that it is impos- 
sible, under our system of free enter- 
prise, to furnish full employment in this 
country, and that we must have—— 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not take any position 
at all. I say that there is no panacea by 
which we can furnish full employment 
unless we are prepared to adcpi a totali- 
tarian system. As soon as our policy of 
free enterprise is interfered with by 
politics, or by various kinds of pressures 
which upset what might be called the 
balance of the system, the resultant im- 
balance will not be cured by pouring in 
vast billions of dollars of Federal money. 
It certainly will not be a panacea. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does not the Senator 
recognize that our economic system owes 
an obligation to the people to furnish an 
opportunity for them to make a living? 
Is not that one of the basis for having a 
system? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly it should be the 
policy of the United States to let every- 
one work who wants to work, and it 
should be the policy of the United States 
to give everyone an education, so far as 
that can be done, and to retire them at 
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an early age. That should be the policy 
of the United States Government. 

The Senator asked, Is it an obliga- 
tion? What does he mean? Does he 
mean an obligation to do it by law? 
Does the Senator mean an obligation to 
give every man a job who comes and 
asks for a job? Is that what he means? 
What does he mean by saying we have 
an obligation? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator from 
Ohio overlooks the fact that our eco- 
nomic system has been changed by indi- 
viduals. It has been controlled by mo- 
nopoly and the building up of big busi- 
ness, which has prevented industry from 
operating in such a fashion as to furnish 
full employment. That has been recog- 
nized by the economists and students of 
this problem for some time. 

Mr. TAFT. What has the Democratic 
Party been doing about these monopolies 
for the last 12 years? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Republicans have 
been so entrenched in the Senate and in 
the House that we have had great difii- 
culty in doing anything, but we are mak- 
ing an effort, just the same. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator from 
Montana uses a phrase which illustrates 
the point. He spoke about an obligation. 
Yes, it is an obligation. Everyone thinks 
it is an obligation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The only issue is 
whether it is such a paramount obliga- 
tion that it comes ahead of every other 
obligation. 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wished to 
make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Ohio. I have not read the full speech 
from which the Senator from Vermont 
quoted, in which the Senator from Ohio 
stated that if there were 60,000,000 peo- 
ple who wanted to work and who could 
work, and we could get along with 50,- 
000,000, we would have a higher stand- 
ard of living. If there are 60,000,000 
people available for work and who want 
work and need work, but the work which 
the 60,000,000 could do or would do can 
be done by 50,000,000 because of greater 
efficiency, what is the Senator’s remedy; 
what is his thought as to what. shall hap- 
pen to the other 10,000,000? 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
Marylana yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In the first place, I did 
not say that 60,000,000 wanted to work, 
and that it would be better to have 50,- 
000,000. I am merely saying that a situ- 
ation in which all the work that needs to 
be done can be done by 50,000,000 cre- 
ates a higher standard of living than if 
60,000,000 are doing it. How do we get 
the figure of 60,000,000? In the first 
place, there are only about 34,000,000 
family units in the United States. There 
are about 8,000,000 individual units, 
which makes 42,000,000. So that to pro- 
vide 60,000,000 jobs means we are going to 
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give two jobs to each of 18,000,000 fami- 
lies in the United States. Are we sure 
they have to work or want to work? In 
other words, if we can give the 50,000,000 
people sufficient pay, if they can do the 
work, if the machinery is so fine that that 
50,000,000 can do the work, there are 
probably 18,000,000 wives or other peo- 
ple in the families who will not have 
to work. So that the suggestion that 
60,000,000 jobs are necssary is a pure 
estimate. I maintain that if we got 
down to the point where only one 
man in a family had to work, and he 
could support the family, there would be 
a higher standard of living than if his 
wife had to work and his children had to 
work, perhaps, and many others in the 
family had to work. That is the sugges- 
tion I made in the speech. If the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky will read the speech, 
I think he will agree with everything I 
say in it. I am hopeful he will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I thought the 
Senator’s speech was that good, I should 
read it tonight. 

Mr. TAFT. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the po- 
sition of the Senator from Ohio in regard 
to the matter, and I agree it is not pos- 
sible to get the theme song of any speech 
without reading it all. I also agree that 
the figure 60,000,000 is purely an arbi- 
trary one. I do not know whether there 
are 60,000,000 people who, in normal 
peacetimes, want to work. I realize that 
there probably will be, if there are not 
now. We have never worked 60,000,000 
in peacetimes. We did not really employ 
60,000,000 wage earners at the peak of 
the war. But as our population in- 
creases, we can anticipate a time when 
there will be 60,000,000 available workers. 

I realize also that it would be a happy 
situation if our economic and social sys- 
tem should be so worked out that old 
people would not be required to work, 
and that young people within school age 
would be able to go to school instead of 
working. But if it turns out that in our 
economy there are 60,000,000 people who 
need to work in order to support them- 
selves, and yet the work which the 
60,000,000 would do can be done by 
50,000,090 because of greater efficiency, 
or for any other reason, then, as a social 
and economic problem, we must give con- 
sideration to what is going to happen to 
the 10,000,000 who want to work and 
need to work but who cannot obtain work 
because the 50,000,000 are able to do the 
work that is necessary to be done. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with everything 
the Senator from Kentucky has said. 
The only question is as to what policy 
we shall prescribe, or whether we shall 
prescribe any completely definite policy, 
concentrated on one thing, so to speak, 
at least all the emphasis on one thing, 
namely, public spending. I wish to dis- 
cuss that at some length tomorrow. I 
cannot answer the Senator except by 
stating the whole philosophy of my op- 
position to the particular section of the 
bill we are considering. 

I am in favor of concentrating our 
program so that it will be directed, all 
of it, to eliminating unemp.oyment. I 
am in favor of considering any measure 
proposed within that field. I think we 
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make a mistake in adopting as a definite 
formula and prescribing in this bill, as 
I shall show tomorrow, a perfectly well 
recognized system advanced by Lord 
Keynes and Mr. Beveridge in England, 
and advanced by Henry Wallace in this 
country, that the proper cure for unem- 
ployment is more Federal spending. 
That is the point of my opposition to the 
bill. 

I think we should have an economic 
program. I do not particularly think 
that the present administration would 
adopt the economic program I would 
adopt, but I think someone should adopt 
an economic program. The administra- 
tion is in power, and was put in power by 
the people, and I am in favor of it adopt- 
ing a program, but I think it should be 
a wide-open program, under which the 
people are free to choose any method 
they wish to choose, and not be bound 
by a policy laid down by Congress that 
in the long run Federal spending must 
be put in front of everything else. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
from Maryland wish to conclude his 
remarks on the amendment? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I should like to 
make one statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion as to the parliamentary situation. 
Did the Senator withdraw the original 
amendment? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. No; it is still pend- 
ing. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Let me refer again 
to the language of the amendment, “con- 
sistent with its needs, obligations, and 
other essential considerations of inter- 
national policy.” That, of course, in- 
volves matters of the Treasury and the 
debt. That matter will be discussed to- 
morrow, but it is certainly one question 
which is entitled to proper and suitable 
consideration and action. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As a member 
of the committee, I have attended the 
hearings before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on the pending bill, 
and I have been rather intrigued with 
one particular phase of this matter in 
which I am personally interested, and I 
wonder if the Senator has had any dif- 
ferent experience from mine. 

A great host of people came before the 
committee and categorically approved 
every phase of the bill as it is proposed, 
a very impressive list; but so far as my 
experience went, as a member of the 
committee, I did not hear one single in- 
dividual who wholeheartedly approved 
every phase of the bill say anything at 
any time about where the money was to 
come from to pay these deficits or 
extraordinary Federal expenditures. I 
heard no program and no mention of 
raising the money proposed to be spent 
in the years to come to secure by Federal 
action the employment spoken of. I 
wonder if the Senator had any different 
experience from mine in the committee. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. None whatever, and 
tomorrow the Senator from Ohio and the 
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Senator from Maryland will offer an 
Soatc covering that particular 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to take 
the Senator from his feet, but if he has 
flinished discussing the amendment. | 
think the Senate might recess until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. And take it up to- 
morrow and go on with it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. Has not the 
Senator finished his remarks? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I have nearly fin- 
ished, but I should prefer to conclude to- 


morrow. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I thought probably 
the Senator wanted to conclude his re- 
marks this afternoon, and if he does, we 
can remain in session. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The amendment is 
really basic to the whole bill. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Maryland will yield to me, I 
shall occupy only about 30 seconds of the 
Senate’s time I wish to answer the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Batu], but first 
I wish to say one word in reply to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLooprr |. 
He asks us where we are going to get the 
money. I ask him the question: Where 
did we get the money with which to win 
the war? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. By deficit fi- 
nancing, and the taxes are not laid yet 
with which to pay the bill. 

Mr. TOBEY. Exactly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The propo- 
nents of the bill are now proposing to em- 
bark on a program of unlimited financ- 
ing, without giving one single thought, in 
the provisions of this. bill, to where the 
money is coming from. 

Mr. TOBEY,. In the great war emer- 
gency the Nation found the money nec- 
essary to win the war. The Nation can 
find the money necessary to win the war 
in a domestic emergency coequal and 
dangerous in extent to that of the war 
emergency. 

Now, answering the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Bat}, who said the Senator 
from New Hampshire had made the most 
amazing statement of political philoso- 
phy—— 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I assume the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky would like to have the 
Senate take a recess at this time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am in no hur'y. 
The Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. 
Tosey] said he wanted to speak for a few 
seconds. He has perhaps another sen- 
tence or two he wishes to utter. 

Mr. TOBEY. I do not think I can be 
cut off before doing that. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Let me make a very 
brief statement. 

Mr, TOBEY. The Senator yielded to 
me, did he not? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I thought the Sen- 
ator had finished. 

Mr. TOBEY. No. 
barreled statement to make. 


I had a double- 
I have 


given the first barrel to the Senator 
from Iowa. I will give the second barre! 
now. The second barrel is addressed 
particularly to the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Batt], who rose on the floor 
a few moments ago and said, “The most 
amazing statement of political philoso- 
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phy I ever heard on the floor of the 
Senate was enunciated by the Senator 
from New Hampshire.” The Senator 
from Minnesota said that the first and 
paramount obligation of Government is 
to protect and preserve the rights and 
freedom guaranteed to the citizens. I 
assume he was referring to the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, to the 
Bill of Rights, Nos. 1 to 10. I am ready 
to lay down my life with him to protect 
the rights of our citizens, the freedom of 
religion, the freedom of speech, the right 
of trial by jury, and the other rights 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

But let me say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that if we come to that point 
in this country—end God forbid we ever 
co—when 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed are walking the streets, when 
their children are at home crying for 
bread and lack the necessities of life— 
when we get into such an emergency 
those unfortunates will not worry about 
freedom of speech or freedom of assem- 
bly or trial by jury, when their stomachs 
are empty and up against their back- 
bones. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so I may make one 
prief remark? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I think that is why we are 
elected to the United States Senate. It 
is our job to worry about them all the 
time. 

Mr. TOBEY. That is what we are 
doing in this bill, providing for any such 
eventuality. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
have nearly finished but the hour is very 
late. I have a few remarks I want to 
make tomorrow when the Senate con- 
venes. I am perfectly willing and ready, 
if the majority leader desires, at this 
time to stop, but I wish to leave one idea 
with the Senate. I think the discussion 
today has emphasized the point that the 
difference between us is this: Is this the 
paramount obligation, or should it be 
considered in connection with other ob- 
ligations of the Federal Government, 
whatever they may be, and whatever 
might be the proper amount of force and 
credit and strength to be attributed to 
each and all of them? 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I want to be sure that 
Wwe are now considering the F adcliffe 
amendment we were discussing earlier in 
the day. Later we went on to talk of 
other amendments. I am somewhat con- 
fused respecting the situation. There 
Was even a suggestion made of accepting 
one of the Senator’s amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was a confusion 
which arose in my mind. 

Mr. WAGNER. It also arose in mine. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Sena- 
tor from Maryland was talking about the 
amendment which was pending. He said 
oo accept something as a part 

it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I think I can ex- 
Plain the situation. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I understand now 


that from the parliamentary standpoint 
the original amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland is the pending 
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question. That while he has had an- 
other amendment printed, it cannot be 
offered at this time. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The language of 
the second amendment was discussed in 
explanation of the first amendment, be- 
cause the two are so closely interrelated 
in nature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the pending amend- 
ment is the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre] 
on page 14 to strike out lines 20 to 24, 
inclusive, and line 25 through the word 
“such”, and to insert certain language 
which has previously been read. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United’ States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION— 
NOMINATION PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, 
to be Surplus Property Administrator. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gael E. Sullivan, of Illinois, to be 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
effective October 1, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John C. Lehr, of Michigan, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Michigan. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

That completes the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified of all 
nominations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, September 27, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 26 (legislative day of 
September 10), 1945: 

POsTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 


Rosa L. Spence, Buffalo, Ala. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gaddis W. Killian, Collbran, Ala. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Sarah E. Waites, Cusseta, Ala. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarice Davis, Hacoda, Ala. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bob Lee Dixon, Hatchechubbee, Ala. 
became Presidential Juply 1, 1£45. 

John T. Cope, Inverness, Ala. Office became 
Presidential Juiy 1, 1945. 

Roxie Lois Clark, Jack, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be- 
Office 
Cffice be- 
Office became 


Office 


James T. Finley, Jr., Owassa, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary R. Huguley, Pigeon Creek, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thadeus E. Bolling, Pike Road, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert C. Newton, Webb, Ala. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
ALASKA 


Velovous Allen Poor, Douglas, Alaska. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Arleen Kranich, Homer, Alaska. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Orrin S. Felmley, McGrath, Alaska. To 
correct name. 

ARKANSAS 

Eula E. Gardner, Bee Branch, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joe H. Webb, Egypt, Ark. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
’ Doris L. Crank, Garland, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hendrix Williams, Grubbs, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Myrtie V. Martin, McKamie, Ark. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John Louis Robinson, New Blaine, Ark. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles F. Smith, Oden, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Madie C. Duncan, Ogden, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruth V. Gibson, Summers, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Henry M. Lambert, Winthrop, Ark. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alice R. Scheiber, El Dorado, Calif. Office 
became Fresidential July 1, 1945. 

George O. Athey, Forestville, Calif., in place 
of I. J. Silk, resigned. 


COLORADO 


Velma Anna Thomason, Adams City, Colo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Lillian M. Drysdale, Austin, Colo. 

became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Charles C. Chambers, Cokedale, Colo. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Constance Espinoza, Conejos, Colo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Dorothy L. Pollock, Eckert, Colo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Bertha W. Simpson, Iliff, Colo. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Cecile B. Ashcraft, Matheson, Colo. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Frances Tweedie, McClave, Colo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Talitha B. Utterback, Mesa, Colo. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
John R. Hunter, New Raymer, Colo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Marie E. Entwistle, Nunn, Colo. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Thomas A Davis, Portland, Colo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 


Office 


Office 


of- 


Office be- 


Office 


Office 


Office be- 
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Albert W. Manhart, Sedalia, Colo. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. s 

Mary D. Brunelli, Sopris, Colo. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Christine Jespersen, Weldona, Colo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


CONNECTICUT 


Sol Adler, Cobalt, Conn. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 
Office be- 


Charles T. Swanson, Cornwall, Conn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Irma R. Doughty, Groton Long Point, 


Conn. 
1945. 
Thomas L. Barry, Norfolk, Conn., in place of 
C. J. Fields, resigned. 
Orrin R. Bugbee, West Suffield, Conn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


FLORIDA 


Office became Presidential July 1, 


Willis C. Preston, Cypress, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edythe E. Parker, McDavid, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John R. Moseley, Milligan, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Myrtle L. Duggar, Panacea, Fla. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945 
HAWAII 


Julia K. L. Rodrigues, Hanalei, Hawaii. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


IDAHO 


Lola Rossi, Idaho City, Idaho. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Maybelle E. McEachern, King Hill, Idaho. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Walter J. Morbeck, Kingston, Idaho. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Lynn S. Anderson, Lorenzo, Idaho. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
George E. West, Middleton, Idaho. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
John Henry Thompson, Malta, Idaho. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Nettie A. Sheffler, Sagle, Idaho. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


ILLINOIS 


Office be- 


Office 
Office 


Frederick W. Neal, Alexander, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
John F. Gruneisen, Dundas, Ill. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Marguerite W. Talley, Parkersburg, Ill. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Mary Z. Schnell, Roxana, Ill., in place of 
H. H. Strahan, retired. 


INDIANA 
Jennings W. Luttman, Hudson, Ind. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Jesse Yoder, Plymouth, Ind., in place of J. 
C. Whitesell, deceased. 


IOWA 
John S. Benbow, Archer, Iowa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Nelle B. Davis, Conway, Iowa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Esther E. Olson, Jolley, Iowa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be- 
Office be- 
Office be- 


Tjebbe D. Beintema, Leighton, Iowa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James M. Van Vliet, Otley, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Timothy P. Sheehy, Searsboro, Iowa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

KANSAS 

William F. Folkerts, Albert, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anna B. Jennings, Arnold, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Floyd B. Martin, Lane, Kans. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
KENTUCKY 

John R. Murray, Guston, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elmer Schadler, Morning View, Ky. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William F. Marrs, Mount Hermon, Ky. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Estelle Little, Sandgap, Ky. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert A. McDowell, Simpsonville, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

LOUISIANA 

Margaret M. Watson, Fluker, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bolden L. Kinchen, Watson, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MAINE 


Ky. 


Lauren F. Kelly, Belgrade. Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Julia D. Wells, Brownfield, Maine. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
John H. Watterson, Blaine, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Edith M. Bradbury, East Brownfield, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Eva F, Sanborn, East Sebago, Maine. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Nettie L. Towle, Enfield, Maine. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Egline Plourd, Frenchville, Maine. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Elsie A. Davis, Greenwood Mountain, 
Maine. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1945. 
Alfred E. Crabtree, Hancock, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Merle R. Snell, Kents Hill, Maine. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Adelaide Walker Lister, Locke Mills, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Pauline E. Higgins, Manset, Maine. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Charlotte F Robbins, McKinley, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Charles F. Huff, Orrs Island, Maine. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Of- 


Office 


Office 


Office 


Office 


Frank D. Fournier, St. David, Maine. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Cora B. Means, Sedgwick, Maine. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1945. 

Herman L. Sawyer, Steuben, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred L. Ludwig, Washington, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vance A. Lincoln, Wayne, Maine. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Daisy M. Littlefield, Webhannet, Maine. 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

John F. Counihan, South Hamilton, Mass. 
In place of D. H. Knowlton, deceased. 

C. Herbert Jefferson, South Hanover, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George O. Vaine, Winchendon Springs, 
Mass. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1945. 

MICHIGAN 

Theodore R. Shepard, Alba, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Simon F. Close, Birch Run, Mich., in place 
of A. M. Wolohan, resigned. 

Elsie W. Kibby, Bradley, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edith G. McNamara, Erethren, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Maxine Hilden, Free Soil, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hazel E. Vredenburg, Ossineke, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Myrtie S. Dunbar, Samaria, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Orton E. Melchoir, Wallace, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William J. Roberge, Wilson, Mich, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MINNESOTA 

Arnie N. Sellman, Almelund, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ellsworth T. Swanson, Crystal Bay, Minn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Evelyne L. Wilson, Mahtowa, Minn. in place 
of H. A. Wilson, deceased. 

Frank B. Kiein, St. Bonifacius, 
Cffice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Mich. 


Mich. 


Minn, 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Naomi Leach, Center, Miss. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Ivy L. Parker, Derma, Miss. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


J. Lester L. Beasley, Sherman, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mamie L. Odom, Slate Spring, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jimmie A. Bevill, Thaxton, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Amanda Burchfield, Tomnolen, Miss, 


Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
MISSOURI 

Lottie Mason, Bois D’Arc, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alfred G. Krueger, Jr., Bridgeton, Mo., in 
place of D. E. Marcum, resigned. 

Joe Rogers, Clearmont, Mo. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Earl L. Wilegus, Foristell, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Essie L. Glascock, Holliday, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Everett E. Neely, Stahl, Mo. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

MONTANA 

Edana F. Boschert, Ballantine, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Norman M. Spangelo, Box Elder, Mont. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth McCormick, Clydepark, Mont. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mina B. Madsen, Dagmar, Mont. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joshua E. Pattersdn, Edgar, Mont. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruth M. Atkins, Gallatin Gateway, Mont. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles L. Gorman, Havre, Mont. In place 
of G. A. Wright, resigned. 

Emma M. Shults, Inverness, Mont. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Esther E. Heigh, Ismay, Mont. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarence J. Morgan, Judith Gap, Mont. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marion Coates, Martinsdale, Mont. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Leslie N. Field, Melstone, Mont. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Kathryn E. Auclair, Paradise, Mont. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

F. Reese Puckett, Peerless, Mont. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William L. Marsh, Roy, Mont. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eunice N. Skinner, Simms, Mont. Office 


Mont, 


Office 
Office be- 


Office 


Office be- 


Office 


Office be- 


, became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Alerta K. Bradbury, Willow Creek, Mont. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Evelyn A. Endres, Crab Orchard, Nebr. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Maude M. Dunn, Inavale, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Otis T. Carlson, Marquette, Nebr. 
of R. M. Guilford, declined. 

Robert G. Lynch, Roseland, Nebr. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harry V. Smith, Waco, Nebr. In place of 
E. J. Kaltenborn, transferred. 


John P. Wright, Bretton Woods, N.H. O1- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clenn E. Gray, Kearsarge, N. H. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marion Horner Robie, Metvin Village, N. H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred E. Carswell, Milton Mills, N. H. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Irene N. Wentworth, New Durham, N. H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank BE. LeBranche, Newmarket, N. H., 
in place of A. F. Priest, removed. 

Hayden E. Cheney, Newton Junction, N. H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Susie C. Simpson, West Rumney, N. H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


In place 


Office 








1945 


NEW JERSEY 

Frank F, Rogers, Deal, N. J., in place of 
J. A. Poole, retired. 

Edward J. Meskill, Lambertville, N. J., in 
place of J. A. Cleary, retired. 

Josephine M. Schmidt, Magnolia, N. J., in 
place of V. A, Cox, resigned. 

Earnest A. Oakley, Pequannock, N. J., in 
place of Elah Munson, resigned. 

Victor E. Heineman, Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
in place of Fred Heckel, removed. 


NEW MEXICO 


James E. Matchin, Crownpoint, N. Mex. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Vincent C. Steele, Greenville, N. Mex. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Louise Miller, Loco Hills, N. Mex. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bertha R. Yessler, Nara Visa, N. Mex. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anastacia V. Lopez, Penasco, N. Mex. Of- 


fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
NEW YORK 


Helen T. Quick, Athol Springs, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Myrtle M. Fingar, Coram, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert W. Tomlinson, McLean, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Frank J. Donnelly, Mill Neck, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William H. Smith, Swormville, N. ¥. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George W. Doremus, Tallman, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Loretta H. Grover, Varysburg, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Howard D. Kellogg, West Falls, N. Y. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Mildred W. Gimlich, West Lebanon, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Marie H. Bingham, Westernville, N. Y. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wade W. Bridges, Mooresboro, N. C., in 
place of E. B. Harris, resigned. 

Robert C. Pearce, Micro, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hannah M. Fedje, Barton, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alice Jacobson, Benedict, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary Fritz, Bowesmont, N. Dak. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John Fiske, Colfax, N. Dak. Office become 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William F, Stone, Knox, N. Dak. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

E.izabeth L. Stahl, McGregor, N. Dak. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William F, Henger, Mooreton, N. Dak, Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harold D. Ward, Palermo, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

OHIO 

Earl L. Davis, Barberton, Ohio, in place of 
L. V. Walsh, removed. 

Joseph A. Schira, Carey, Ohio, in place of 
O. P. McDaniel, transferred. 

Tressie L. Kissling, McGuffey, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Guy H. Latham, Monroeville, Ohio, in place 
ol M. E. Martin, resigned. 


Office 


Office 


OKLAHOMA 

Charles A. Warren, Brinkman, Okla. Office 
bec me Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thomas H. Atkins, Bromide, Okla. Office 
be ame Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Henry C. Black, Cloud Chief, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
: Gussie C. Morton, Cromwell, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Obera Goodwin, Durham, Okla. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Dora L. Parks, Fay, Okla. 


“ Office became 
fica.cential July 1, 1945. 
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Harold Chaffin, Francis, Okla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Joseph E. Carnes, Kansas, Okla. Office be- 


came Presidential July. 1, 1945. 

Virgil L. Stokes, Marietta, Okla., in place of 
O. B. Autry. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired July 23, 1945. 

Jerome H. Hodgens, Moffett, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ethel Watkins, Talala, Okla. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Artie B. Clement, Texola, Okla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
John R. Chitwood, Vinson, Okla. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
OREGON 


Anna J. Schatz, Adams, Oreg. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eula M. Easley, Bates, Oreg. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Emma L. Saling, Beaver, Oreg. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Don C. Meyer, Blue River, Oreg. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bianche E. White, Corbett, Oreg. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gladys D. Holverson, Crescent Lake, Oreg. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mae E. St. Helen, Donald, Oreg. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elsie E. Campbell, Eagle Creek, Oreg. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harriet A. Zumbrun, Fort Klamath, Oreg. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edith T. George, Goble, Oreg., in place of 
C. F. Fowler, transferred. 


Richard E. Tozier, Helix, Oreg. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles M. Cox, Lowell, Oreg. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anna Tohl, Manzanita, Oreg. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Connie Hanner, Murphy, Oreg. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Nancy F. Skinner, Adrian, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Stuart E. Shearer, Braeburn, Pa., in place 
of E. J. Coleman, deceased. — 

James H. Opie, Donaldson, Pa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Lettie C. Reese, Exton, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Arthur Bagshaw, Glenloch, Pa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

L. Chester Stevens, Hustontown, Pa. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary E. R. Martin, Indiana, Pa., in place 
of H. W. Fee, retired. 

William Van Tassel, Lawrence, Pa. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lynnford L. Livengood, Manorville, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Daniel M. Herr, New Providence, Pa., in 
place of H. C. Bair, retired. 

E. Pearl Witherow, Olanta, Pa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vincent Smith, Riddlesburg, Pa. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George McConnell, Sandy Lake, Pa., in 
place of F. M. Smith, deceased. 

Verna B. Fissel, Shermans Dale, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be- 


Office be- 
Of- 


Office 


Office be- 
Office 


Florence V. Wiley, Uwchland, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Charles A. Barlok, Whitney, Pa. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Harriet A. H. Nichols, Foster Center, R. I. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Thomas J. Conroy, Hamilton, R. I. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mary Bates Ratchford, Carlisle, S.C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Roy B. Cromer, Lake City, S. C., in place 
of E. G. Poston, transferred. 

Benjamin T. Garrett, Six Mile, S.C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Harold M. Bitzer, Tolstoy, S. Dak. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
TENNESSEE 

Ona G. Matheny, Campaign, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Sinda Rector, Pioneer, Tenn. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lambert C. Idol, Westbourne, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


TEXAS 


Dorothy R. Spande, Adrian, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lillian Meadows Smith, Argyle, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Newt Woolard, Oklaunion, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Carl P. Koch, Jr., Von Ormy, Tex. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
UTAH 

Clark S. Wood, Levan, Utah. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Cora E. Paxton, Lynndyl, Utah. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1245. 

Ora E. Fotheringham, Minersville, Utah. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bertha D. Bench, Saltair, Utah. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


VERMONT 


Beatrice M. E. Holmes, Canaan, Vt. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Rose B. Kemp, Craftsbury, Vt. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dorothy M. Stewart, Cuttingsville, Vt. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Katherine D. Kelley, Middletown Springs, 
Vt. Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

May P. Squire, New Haven, Vt. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Francis E. Dennis, North Clarendon, Vt. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William H. Salmond, Perkinsville, Vt. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred B. Tilden, Roxbury, Vt. Office made 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elwood C. Bacon, Thetford Center, Vt. 
Office made Presidential July 1, 1945. 


VIRGINIA 
Edna O. Watkins, Buffalo Junction, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Regina E. Selby, Greenbackville, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Lottie Herndon, Ruckersville, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Adam R. Springston, Wilsons, Va. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
WASHINGTON 

Louis Von Salzen, Ashford, Wash, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ella M. Jasmer, Carbonado, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hilborne W. Miller, Colbert, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Carl Arthur Appelo, Deep River, Wash. 


Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mattie Laugenour, Hunters, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Enis Beasley, Lyman, Wash., in place of 
B. S. Vanderford, retired. 

Andrew Alner, Moclips, Wash. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alfred H. Rodal, Rollingbay, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth H. Harrow, Skamokawa, Wash. . 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruby D. Sooter, Underwood, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mary Leftwich, Coal Fork, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Archie L. Peak, Decota, W. Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Foster M. Mays, Kenna, W. Va. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
William A. Thrash, Petroleum, W. Va. Ctf- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Edith Graham Eckle, Sandstone, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Edison R. Lynch, Wyco, W. Va. 

became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
WISCONSIN 
Wence Brzezinski, Krakow, Wis. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Walter M. Touhey, Maribel, Wis. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Gilbert H. R. Frey, Richfield, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Dorothy Nielson, Withee, Wis., in place of 
E. M. Laneville, transferred. 


WYOMING 


Office 


Office 


Mary Belle Cozzens, Byron, Wyo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Mildred P. Sloan, McFadden, Wyo. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Walter W. Walker, Yoder, Wyo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 26 (legislative day 
of September 10), 1945: 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 

Gael E. Sullivan to be Second Assistant 

Postmaster General effective October 1, 1946. 
SurPLus PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION 

W. Stuart Symington to be Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

John C. Lehr to be United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Michigan. (Now 
serving under an appointment which expired 
June 26, 1944.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou the revelation of the heart of 
our Heavenly Father, give us courageous 
strength for this day; give rest for the 
laborer, grace for trials and compassion 
é0r the toiling millions of earth. Shed 
more light upon the events of these hours 
that we may meet situations wisely and 
solve problems justly. 

Thou who wert with shame and grief 
bowed down, yet touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities, persuade us that be- 
nevolence is a tremendous power and he 
who has this spirit will do gladly and 
freely that which he knows to be right 
and just. Help us to shun movements 
which challenge the liberties of freemen. 
Impress our country that sound princi- 
ples never die, either for the individual 
or for the Nation. Let us not be deceived, 
O Lord; Thou art not mocked; whatso- 
ever a people soweth that shall it also 
reap. Eless our land; break down all 
barriers that prevent unity and harmony 
between management and labor and give 
peace to our fellow countrymen every- 
where. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the New York Times of 
yesterday entitled “We Can Lose the 
Peace.” 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter received 
from overseas. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an address by Henry 
J. Kaiser delivered before the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel on the 
Hoover plan in the matter of postwar 
loans and assistance to foreign govern- 
ments. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Con- 
stantine Brown, 


EXEMPTION OF TAXATION ON ANNUITIES 


hir. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday the House voted to 
make in order the Ramspeck bill, to give 
to retired Government workers, as tax- 
free income, the sum of $1,440 over and 
above exemptions and deductions now al- 
lowable, of their retirement pay. 

As pointed out yesterday by the chair- 
man of the Ways and Mears Committee, 
that measure is highly discriminatory. I 
anticipate action on the bill will be taken 
by the House this week. Before the House 
votes on the bill I hope every Member of 
the House will read the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Fred Vin- 
son, which was read to the House yes- 
terday by the chairman of our commit- 
tee the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. DovucuiTow]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield, 

Mr. MASON. Anyone who reads that 
letter cannot help but vote against that 
bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
bill is objectionable both from the stand- 
point of equality of treatment of all tax- 
payers, and likewise from the standpoint 
of any opportunity that the Ways and 
Means Committee will have at this time 
to give some measure of relief to all the 
taxpayers in the country. j 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation is a regula- 
tory, independent agency exercising 
many quasi-judicial functions the fore- 
most of which is the examination of 
banks, and therefore should not be treat- 
ed as a regular executive or administra- 
tive agency. 

Economies in governmental expendi- 
tures will not be effected by reorganiza- 
tion of the Corporation since it has al- 
ways been self-supporting, has from its 
very inception operated without annual 
appropriations, and exercises no func- 
tions that can be abolished or properly 
transferred to any other agency. 

The funds of the Corporation, about 
two-thirds of which have been accumu- 
lated through assessments paid by in- 
sured banks, are in the nature of a trust 
fund set aside for insurance purposes; 
any diversion, through reorganization, of 
these funds to other uses would be a 
breach of faith and trust on the part of 
the Government. 

The FDIC has been administered quite 
satisfactory to the many Many millions 
of stockholders who have their savings 
invested in bank stocks and those who 
have their savings deposited in the com- 
mercial banks of the Nation. Any re- 
organization scheme which will cause 
loss of confidence on the part of these 
millions of stockholders and depositors 
can bring great harm to our economic 
structure. The Congress should not in- 
clude the FDIC in the reorganization bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman' from Michigan has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp and include an article 
by a Denver attorney on the Missouri 
Valley Authority. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include a very able editorial, 
a tribute paid to labor and industry in 
this reconversion period in Massachusetts 
called the Quiet Sector. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter received from a member of the 
armed forces in Europe and published in 
a newspaper. I further ask that the 
name of the newspaper and the name 
of the soldier both be deleted, for ob- 
vious reasons, but the letter is of such 
nature as to be of interest to the Con- 
gress, to the country, and I hope to the 
War Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp and include a letter from an ex- 
cellent friend of mine on Saipan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a copy of the 
sermon delivered by Bishop Haas at the 
funeral of Monsignor Ryan. This may 
exceed the limit established by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, but notwith- 
standing that I ask unanimous, consent 
that the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding that 
it may exceed the limit, without objec- 
tion, the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sume every Member of the House re- 
ceived a form telegram this morning 
from the North American Newspaper 
Alliance which read as follows: 

New Yoru, N. Y., September 25, 1945. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.: 

equest file up to 50 words NPR collect 
your views whether atomic bomb secret 
should be given Russia and why. 

NoRTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE. 


Here is the telegram I sent them in 
reply: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 26, 1945. 
NorTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, 
New York, N. Y.: 
Why limit this to Russia? Now that war is 
over would anyone suggest we turn over our 
newest battleships or B-29’s to any of our 
erstwhile cobelligerents? When is Russia 
going to return our “garden hose”? The fire 
is out, isn’t it? It does not presently ap- 
pear essential to world peace that Russia be 
given atomic bomb secret. Should such es- 
sentiality materialize consideration of mat- 
ter could then be had. 
Everett 141. DIRKSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


LET’S KEEP THE SECRETS OF THE ATOMIC 


BOMB AND INSURE THE PEACE OF THE 

WORLD 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we all re- 
ceived telegrams similar to the one just 
read by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirxsen] asking us 
our attitude on giving the secrets of the 
atomic bomb to Russia. 

I wish to-take this opportunity to ex- 
— my attitude on the entire proposi- 
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America today, as Winston Churchill 
said, is at the summit of the world. We 
are today the most powerful nation in 
the world, and in a position to make ours 
the most respected nation on earth. 

I am opposed to giving anybody the 
secret of the atomc bomb. Let us keep 
the secret, keep the bombs we have, keep 
our machinery ready to make more if 
necessary, maintain the largest air force 
on earth, and a navy secord to none. 

Then let us say to the rest of the 
world: “If you want peace, let us see you 
observe it.” 

In that way we can have peace for the 
next 50 or 100 years. 

The SFEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MARCANTONIO) 
there were—ayes 74, noes 31. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a motion to adjourn 
does not require a quorum and that it is 
too late now for a roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is 
sustained. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, September 27, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold a hear- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m. on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27, and Friday, September 23, 
1945, on H. R. 2202, in room 362, Old 
House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, September 27, 1945, at 10 
o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1751, to authorize 
the course of instruction at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy to be 
given to not exceeding 20 persons at a 
times from the American republics, other 
than the United States. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, October 4, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m., to consider the bill H. R. 
3367, to amend Public Law 44, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, as amended. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing ‘Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons 
who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War IT, and to provide aid for the fam- 
ilites of deceased war-service merchant 
seamen. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold a 
public hearing Tuesday, October 2, 1945, 
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at 10:30 a. m. on H. R. 2111 and H. R. 
4079, to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications for letters patent, and 
for other purposes. Hearings will be 
held in the committee room, 416 Old 
House Office Building. Anyone desiring 
to give testimony should notify the clerk 
of the committee prior to date of hearing. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
will meet at 10 a. m. Tuesday, October 9, 
to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
tion in Washington will be heard during 
the first week, such as Members of Con- 
gress first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association of 
Railroad_ and Utilities Commissioners, 
Association of American Railroads, Rail- 
road Traffic Organizations, railroad la- 
bor, and truck and bus associations. 

The second week will be devoted to 
various State commissions, agricultural 
associations, National Industrial Traffic 
League, and various citizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations had traffic boards and chambers 
of commerce. 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing as much as possible. 
It is also desired to avoid any repetition 
in statements before the committee. 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which 
to present their testimony. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of the rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4100. A bill to amend section 74 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended, to change 
the terms of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1027). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 4188. A bill to extend the benefits 
of the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 
to certain veterans discharged or relieved 
from active service prior to December 7, 1941; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4189. A bill to extend the time within 
which veterans may qualify for or receive 
the benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 and of part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a); to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GAVIN: 

H. R. 4190. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Allegheny River at or 
near Warren, Pa.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 4191. A bill to amend section 401 
(a) of the Nationality Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of-rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

H. R. 4192. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Mary B. Buckley; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 4193. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Chambers H. Buckley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 4194. A bill for the relief of Alice 
Randolph; to the Committee on Claims, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

1196. Mr. KEARNEY presented a petition 
containing the signatures of 34 citizens of the 
Thirty-first Congressional District, State of 
New York, advocating the enactment by the 
Congress of prohibition legislation (H. R. 
2082), which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou who are thé light behind life’s 
shadows and the love behind life’s sor- 
rows, stooping to our low estate, give to 
us, we beseech Thee, sufficient of Thy 
light for us in the dark to rise by. Thus 
in the constant radiance of Thy pres- 
ence may we walk life’s common way in 
fortitude and singleness of heart. Our 
fathers trusted in Thee and were not 
confounded as in Thy name they laid 
the deep foundations of this free land. 
In dark days Thou didst lead them along 
a toilsome and tedious road. So may our 
hearts be sensitive to Thy guidance and 
our daily service worthy of the trust 
which the Nation has committed to our 
hands. 

We ask it in that name which is above 
every name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., September 27, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. E.sert D. THomas, a Senator 
from the State of Utah, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on September 26, 1945, the President had 
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approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 78) to provide for designa- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at Crugers-on-Hudson, near Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., as Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Hospital. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
message will be received. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Wednesday, September 26, 
1945, was dispensed with, and the Journal 
was approved. 


OCCUPANCY OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I just 
noticed with interest the announcement 
read from the desk about the necessary 
absence of the distinguished President 
pro tempore of the Senate and appoint- 
ing the honorable Senator from Utah 
{Mr. THomas] in his place. As I looked 
up I saw a transition taking place, mi- 
rabile dictu, and my mind went back to 
an epitaph on a tombstone in a grave- 
yard in a small New Hampshire town. 
A little child had been born and died at 
the tender age of 3 weeks. The epitaph 
on her tombstone reads this way: 

It is so soon that I am done for; 
I wonder what I was begun for. 


The Senator from Utah may feel that 
way. 

Mr. THOMAS of UTAH. I thank the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what- 
ever else happened, it was certainly a 
temporary absence. I congratulate the 
Senator from Utah, and I also congratu- 
late the Senator from Tennessee on being 
able so promptly to resume the duties of 
the Chair, which he performs with such 
great ability. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair makes this statement: He thanks 
the Senator from. Utah very earnestly 
and heartily for his kindness in open- 
ing the Senate proceedings; the Chair 
appreciates it very much. The Chair 
also thanks the Senator from Kentucky 
for his kind reference to the present 
occupant of the chair. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I have been appointed by the President 
of the United States a national delegate 
to the International Labor Organization 
Conference. I therefore ask to be ex- 
cused from the sessions of the Senate 
while I am performing the duties inci- 
dent to that appointment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Utah is excused. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
WILLIAM C. MATHES TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Jydi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 


_ that a public hearing has been scheduled 


for Friday, October 5, 1945, at 10:30 
a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee room, upon the nomination of Wil- 
liam C. Mathes, of California, to be 
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United States- district judge f 
southern district of California. = 
Ralph E. Jenney, deceased. At the indi. 
cated time and place, all persons inter- 
ested in the nomination may make such 
representations as may be pertinent 
The subcommittee consists of the Sena. 
tor from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], chair- 
man, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Mrr- 
pock], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WiLey]. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Democratic Central Committee of 
San Mateo County, Calif., favoring an 
appropriation for the constructior. of the 
Pillar Point breakwater at Half Moon 
Bay, San Mateo County, Calif., which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REMOVAL OF CHEESE AND BUTTER FROM 
RATIONING—RESOLUTION OF WISCON- 
SIN LEGISLATURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Recorp a joint resolution passed by both 
houses of the Wisconsin Legislature 
urging the removal of cheese and butter 
from rationing. 


Since the passage of this resolution, 
cheese has been removed from rationing. 

However, butter still remains on the 
ration lists. I have repeatedly urged of 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson that 
all points be taken off this latter natural 
item. But to date my efforts have been 
unavailing. 

May I therefore resubmit my recom- 
mendation, along with that of the Wis- 
consin Legislature, that butter be imme- 
diately removed from rationing. It is 
essential that the Nation’s dairy farmers 
be permitted immediately to readjust to 
their normal peacetime markets. I need 
only recall to you that butter has nor- 
mally supplied a market for 36 to 45 per- 
cent of the total milk production of this 
country. Butter has furnished a ready 
cash market for the producers, large and 
small, who are situated in remote areas 
and who do not have access to markets 
for whole milk, as well as to producers 
located more favorably for markets. 

In the years since the start of the war 
literally hundreds of creameries have 
been forced to close their doors. It is 
therefore an act of simple justice, both 
to the American dairy farmer as well as 
to the entire American people whose 
prosperity will depend in part upon the 
well-being of our dairy farmers, to re- 
move butter immediately from rationing. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution presented by Mr. WILEY was 
received, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Joint resolution petitioning the Office of 
Price Administration to abolish rationing 
of butter and cheese 
Whereas rationing was created as a War- 

time emergency measure and it now appears 

unnecessary to continue rationing of butter 
and cheese; and 

Whereas in order to protect the dairy in- 
terests of Wisconsin and other dairy States, 
it is urgent that rationing of butter and 
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cheese be dispensed with immediately: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin respectfully petitions the Office of 
Price Administration to forthwith abolish 
rationing of butter and cheese; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That duly attested copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, both Houses of Congress, and 
to each Wisconsin Member thereof, 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN FLOOD- 
CONTROL PROJECTS IN KANSAS AND 
MISSOURI 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Rrc- 
orp a resolution adopted by the flood- 
control committee of the Citizens’ Re- 
gional Planning Council which covers 
the counties of Wyandotte and Johnson 
in Kansas, and Jackson, Clay, and Platte 
Counties in Missouri, relating to the con- 
struction of certain flood-control proj- 
ects in Kansas and Missouri. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas with the end of the war both in 
Europe and the Pacific, material and labor 
will soon be available for the construction of 
flood-control works in the Missouri River 
Basin; and 

Whereas in each of the past 4 years there 
have been threats of serious damage in the 
greater Kansas City area as well as elsewhere 
in the valley, especially in 1942, 1943, and 
1944, an additional rise of 2 feet in the river 
would have flooded both the Kansas City, Mo., 
Municipal Airport and the entire central in- 
dustrial districts both in Kansas City, Kans. 
and Mo, The resulting damage would have 
been tremendous. A disastrous flood may 
occur in the near future; and 

Whereas at the outbreak of the war, work 
had already been started-on major flood con- 
trol works in Kansas and necessary funds had 
been appropriated and allocated for certain 
projects including the protection of the cen- 
tral industrial districts in Kansas City; when 
the war started this work was stopped and 
funds were withdrawn; and 

Whereas the Congress in the flood-control 
bill of 1944 authorized a complete flood- 
control project for the Missouri River Basin 
in what is known as the Pick-Sloan plan, 
under this authorization the project will be 
planned and constructed by the United States 
Engineers Corps and Bureau of Reclamation. 
Many of these plans are well advanced need- 
ing only the appropriation of funds for the 
here of construction: Now, therefore, 

el 

Resolved by the Regional Planning Coun- 
cil, That through action by its flood-control 
committee and approved by the executive 
committee, we urge the Congress of the 
United States as follows: 

1. To reappropriate funds to continue 
construction of those projects in this area 
already started, and to start construction of 
those projects in this area for which funds 
had previously been appropriated; and appro- 
Priate funds for the early start of the proj- 
ects covered by the Pick-Sloan plan, as such 
*ppropriations may be requested by the Corps 
ol Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and as material and labor become available 
for their construction as follows (these proj- 
ects have already been approved by Army 
engineers for the protection of the Kansas 
City area): 

A. Retention reservoirs on tributaries of 
the Kansas River: 

_Kanapolis Dam on the Smoky Hill River in 
Kansas. Reservoir on the Republican River 
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in Harlan County, Nebr. Tuttle Creek Res- 
ervoir on the Blue River in Kansas. Milford 
Reservoir on the Republican River in Kansas. 

B. Liberty Bend cut-off on the Missouri 
below Kansas City, Mo., to lower flood heights 
at the Kansas Citys. 

C. Flood protection works on the Missouri 
River for the protection of the following dis- 
tricts: 
eee levee district, Clay County, 

oO. 

Blue Valley industrial district, Jackson 
County, Mo. 

a industrial district, Kansas City, 

oO. 

North Kansas City industrial district. 

Municipal Airport and water supply works 
of Kansas City, Mo. 
oe industrial district of Kansas City, 

o. 

Fairfax industrial district, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

D. Flood protection works on the Kansas 
River for the protection of the following 
districts: 

Central industrial district, Kansas City, Mo. 
and Kansas City, Kans. 

Armourdale industrial 
City, Kans. 

Argentine industrial district, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Turner, Kans., district. 

2. That no action be taken by the Con- 
gress that will create any over-all authority 
by whatever name to carry out the construc- 
tion of the works provided for by the Pick- 
Sloan plan as already authorized. That 
these works be planned and constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation as already provided for in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 


RESOLUTION OF ASSOCIATED NEEDLE 
INDUSTRIES OF OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
ReEcorpD a resolution adopted by the Asso- 
ciated Needle Industries of Omaha, 
Nebr., proposing certain policies with 
reference to employment, fair competi- 
tion, and inflation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Associated Needle Industries 
of Omaha, a nonprofit association of 14 
manufacturers, is vitally concerned with the 
reconversion of the Nation, and particularly 
concerned for the reconversion of the mem- 
bers of this association to a peacetime basis; 
and 

Whereas the association and its members 
are opposed to policies which— 

(1) Do not expedite employment; 

(2) Do not permit and encourage fair 
competition; 

(3) Promote inflation by artificial restric- 
tions of production; and 

Whereas this association and its members 
are firmly convinced that present OPA poli- 
cies will close plants, increase unemploy- 
ment, stifle competition, promote chiseling 
and black-market ‘operations through its 
artificial barriers to production and result in 
devastating inflation; and 

Whereas this association and its members 
firmly believe that present practices imped- 
ing the release and disposal of Government- 
owned surplus materials contribute substan- 
tially to-the afore-mentioned evils and, fur- 
ther, will result in financial loss to the Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas this association and its members 
do firmly believe that insured competition 
and all-out production provide the only 
avenues by which we can encourage invest- 
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ments, increase employment, eliminate black 
markets, prevent inflation and maintain a 
free economy and a free people: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That in the best interests of the 
Nation, the Congress be respectfully re- 
quested to— 

(1) Promote and insure fair and free com- 
petition; ; 

(2) Expedite the disposal of surplus ma- 
terials; 

(3) Abolish unnecessary price controls; 

(4) Abolish unnecessary material con- 
trols; and further be it hereby 

Resoived, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the president of this associa- 
tion to Senators WHERRY and BuTLER and to 
Congressmen Burrett, CurRTIsS, MILER, and 
StTeran, and to the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce and to the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

N. B. LAMM, 

President, Associated Needle Industries. 

Subscribed and signed before me on this 
15th day of September 1945. 

[SEAL] Anna K. ScxHM1Tz, 

Notary Public. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

(Mr. WALSH introduced Senate bill 1438, 
which was referred to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

8.1439. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of January 29, 1942 (56 Stat. 21), relat- 
ing to the refund of taxes illegally paid by 
Indian citizens; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

(Mr. PULBRIGHT introduced Senate bill 
1440, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


INDUCEMENT TO CITIZENS TO MAKE THE 
NAVY A CAREER 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ref- 
erence to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
a bill to provide additional inducements 
to citizens of the United States to make 
the United States Navy a career. I ask 
that a brief statement explanatory of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 1438) to provide additional 
inducements to citizens of the United 
States to make the United States Navy a 
career was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. WaAtsH is as follows: 

The bill is intended to provide more incen- 
tives for men to make the Navy a career for 
16 or 20 years and thereafter transfer to the 
Fleet Reserve. The Navy has had a Reserve 
force ever since 1916. In both World War I 
and World War II the men and officers of the 
Reserve have been of great value to the Navy, 
as they provide a large reservoir of trained 
men who were immediately available for 
active service with the fleet and who were 
available to train the additional personnel 
needed as the numbers of naval vessels con- 
tinued to increase. 

The Naval Reserve occupies an important 
place in our plans for the future security of 
our Nation, and officers and men of the 
Reserves are needed to augment the Regular 
Navy immediately on the outbreak of war 
and with the Regular Navy to bear the first 
shock of battle in meeting an enemy attack. 
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Under existing law men may transfer to 
the Fleet Naval Reserve after 20 years of serv- 
ice. The privilege of transferring to the 
Fleet Naval Reserve after 16 years of naval 
service is limited to those who enlisted in 
the Navy before July 1, 1925. Section 1 of 
Senator Watsu’s bill would extend this privi- 
lege of transferring after 16 years of service 
to those who have enlisted since July 1, 1925; 
to those who have served in World War II; 
and to those who first enlist in the Regular 
Navy within 120 days after enactment of the 
bill. 

Enlisted men who have first enlisted in the 
Navy since July 1, 1925, and who have trans- 
ferred to the Fleet Naval Reserve after 20 
years of service have received pay at the rate 
of one-half of the base pay to which they 
were entitled at the time of transfer. This 
retainer pay has not included permanent 
additions to their basic pay nor has it con- 
tained a provision for increase of pay due to 
heroic action. Section 2 of the bill would 
provide that naval personnel who transfer to 
the Fieet Reserve after 20 years of service 
would receive retainer pay at the rate of 24 
percent of the base pay with permanent addi- 
tions thereto that they were receiving at the 
time of transfer, multiplied by the number 
of years of service. There would be an addi- 
tional increase of 10 percent for men who 
have been credited with extraordinary hero- 
ism in the line of duty or whose average 
marks in conduct are not less than 95 percent 
of the maximum. Any increase of pay to 
which individuals might become entitled 
under this section would commence on July 
1, 1945. 

At the present time members of the Fleet 
Reserve, once they have been transferred 
thereto, are not able to count additional 
active service, even though it be wartime 
service, for purposes of increasing the pay 
they receive as members of the Fleet Reserve, 
Section 3 of the bill would permit all active- 
duty service performed by Fleet Reservists 
during time of war or between September 8, 
1989, and December 7, 1941, for purposes of 
increasing their pay after they have returned 
to an inactive-duty status as members of the 
Fleet Naval Reserve. 

To encourage immediate reenlistments the 
act of August 18, 1941, permitted the pay- 
ment of double-enlistment allowances to 
members of the naval service who in time 
of war or national emergency reenlisted 
within 24 hours at the ship or station from 
which discharged. The Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942 suspended authority to make 
payments of these double-enlistment allow- 
ances because adequate numbers of men 
were then being supplied through selective 
service. Section 4 would reinstate the au- 
thority of the Navy Department to make the 
double-enlisted allowance payments which 
were authorized by the act of August 18, 
1941. 

The act of July 24, 1941, permits retired 
officers of the Navy who had been placed 
upon the retired list for physical disability 
to be advanced on the retired list of the Navy 
to the highest temporary rank held during 
the war with 75 percent of the active-duty 
pay to which they were entitled while serv- 
ing in that higher rank, provided he en- 
, countered further physical disability while 
serving on active duty. The law makes no 
similar provision for retired enlisted men of 
the Navy. Section 5 of the bill would grant 
to retired enlisted men of the Navy the same 
privilige enjoyed by officers. 

The act of July 24, 1941, does not author- 
ize officers and men of the Fleet Reserve (en- 
listed men transferred to the Reserve after 
16 or 20 years of service) who served on active 
duty during the war and who received tem- 
porary advancements during the war to re- 
tain these higher ranks while on an inactive 
duty status. Section 6 of the bill would pro- 
vide that Fleet Reservists, when returned to 
an inactive Guiy status, would retain the 
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highest ranks to which they were tempo- 
rarily promoted during the war if their serv- 
ices in those ranks were satisfactory. If 
again called to active duty, however, these 
officers or men would return in a rank or 
rating no higher than that in which they 
were serving at the time of release. 

Under existing law, officers and enlisted 
men of the Naval Reserve when they are 
placed upon inactive duty after their serv- 
ice in this war is complete must return in 
their permanent ranks or ratings. Section 7 
of the bill would permit them to return to 
the inactive list of the Naval Reserve in the 
highest rank or rating held by them while 
on active duty if their performance in that 
rank or rating was satisfactory. It is pro- 
vided that they would receive no pay in- 
creases as a result of occupying a higher rank 
or rating while on the inactive list of the 
Naval Reserve and that if recalled to active 
duty, they would return in their permanent 
ranks or ratings. 


PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL GOOD 
WILL THROUGH EXCHANGE OF STU- 
DENTS IN THE FIELDS OF EDUCATION, 
ETC. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill, for reference to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, authorizing the use of 
credits established through the sale of 
surplus properties abroad for the pro- 
motion of international good _ will 
through the exchange of students in the 
fields of education, culture, and science. 

Mr. President, the enactment of this 
bill will assure that at least a part of the 
returns from the sale of our surplus ma- 
terials to foreign countries will accrue 
to the interest of America. Most of the 
nations desiring to purchase our trucks, 
railroad equipment, and so forth, abroad, 
do not have American dollars, or even 
the goods, to pay and it will, therefore, 
be necessary for our Government to es- 
tablish credits for this purpose. These 
debts may never be paid in full and 
might, like the war debts after World 
War I, become a source of irritation be- 
tween nations and prevent the orderly 
reestablishment of trade and commerce 
and the strengthening of our political 
relations with other countries. 

I do not mean that other countries 
have any plans to try to cheat our coun- 
try. It is merely a recognition of the 
facts as they exist today with regard to 
the international exchange, and ability 
to make settlements as between na- 
tions. ® 

If this bill is approved, the funds will 
be utilized to exchange students, create 
a better understanding of our mutual 
problems, and promote friendly rela- 
tions, while avoiding possible ill feel- 
ings between Nations resulting from in- 
ability to meet obligations set up in ac- 
cordance with traditional methods. 

The Surplus Property Administrator 
has recently indicated that the disposal 
of surplus property abroad would be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of State, to assure conformity to 
American foreign policies. The disposi- 
tion of such funds as may be allocated 
for this educational fund as proposed in 
this bill will be in accord with such reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of State. 

This bill also provides that expendi- 
tures shall be made in accordance with 
the program to be initiated under the 
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Social and Economic Council of the 
United Nations, under which the pro- 
posed educational and cultural organ. 
ization of the United Nations will be es. 
tablished under the United Nations 
Charter, so as to coordinate all educa- 
tional activities in the internationg) 
field, 

A precedent for this program may be 
found in our action with regard to the 
indemnity paid this country as a result of 
the Boxar Rebellion in China in July 
1930. By the protocol of September 7, 
1901, an indemnity of $333,000,000 was 
imposed upon China payable to those 
countries who were involved in the Boxer 
Rebellion in the preceding year. Of this 
amount the United States had claimed 
$25,000,000. This proved more than 
adequate to indemnify the claims of na- 
tionals of the United States and in 1908, 
approximately $10,000,000 was returned 
to the Chinese Government. The Chi- 
nese Government placed the money in a 
trust fund for the education of Chinese 
youth in China and in the United States, 
The balance of the amount due, slightly 
over $6,000,000, was remitted by the 
United States in 1924. These remunera- 
tions were made by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 23, May 25, 1908, and House Joint 
Resolution 248, May 1, 1924. 

This act of friendship has had a very 
great influence in the promotion of the 
gocd will and friendly relations that have 
prevailed between the people of America 
and the Chinese. I do not think that one 
can deny that the exchange of students 
has been one of the most. successful of 
our international policies. The fore- 
sight of our Government, nearly 50 years 
ago, has paid great dividends in our re- 
lations with the people of Asia. The good 
will and understanding created by the 
exchange of students has been our great- 
est bulwark against unfriendly criticism 
of our policies in the Far East. Many 
students of the Chinese and other Asiatic 
peoples agree that our enlightened at- 
titude toward China was our greatest 
defense to the propaganda of the Japa- 
nese in recent years and is to a great 
extent accountable for the loyalty of 
these people during the recent war. I 
think it is reasonable to assume that if 
a similar program can be intelligently 
administered among the several nations 
nese in recent years and is to a great 
contribution will have been made to the 
future peace of the world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be received 
and referred as requested. 

The bill (S. 1440) authorizing use of 
credits established through the sale of 
surplus properties abroad for the pro- 
motion of international good will through 
the exchange of studenis in the fields of 
education, culture, and science intro- 
duced by Mr. FuLericut, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted three amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 380) to establish a na- 
tional policy and program for assuring 
continuing full employment in a free 
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coinpetitive economy, through the con- 
certed efforts of industry, agriculture, 
labor, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government, which. were 
severally ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF SERVICEMEN’S RE- 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1944—AMEND- 
MENTS ; 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit 
amendments intended to be proposed 
by me to the bill (H. R. 3749) to amend 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 to provide for a readjustment al- 
lowance for all veterans of World War 
II, which I ask to have printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. President, these amendments 
would strike from the GI bill of rights 
section 1505, which provides: 

In the event there shall hereafter be au- 
thorized any allowance in the nature of 
adjusted cgmpensation, any benefits received 
by, or paid for, any veteran under ‘this act 
shall be charged against and deducted from 
such adjusted compensation; and in the 
event a veteran has obtained a loan under 
the terms of this act, the agency disbursing 
such adjusted compensation shall first pay 
the unpaid balance and accrued interest due 
on such loan to the holder of the evidence 
of such indebtedness to the extent that the 
amount of adjusted compensation which 
may be payable will permit. 


This section of the GI bill of rights 
is being used as an argument to veterans 
returning from the war that the Gov- 
ernment is not giving them. anything, is 
not helping them, is merely letting them 
have their own money to pay the ex- 
penses of their education, and that they 
are being required to pay their own tui- 
tion and pay for their own books under 
the GI bill of rights. 

This section was placed in the bill by 
the House, and certainly it should be re- 
pealed. If we pass an adjusted pay bill, 
which I hope we shall do in the future, 
we can take this matter up then, but 
under no circumstances should a vet- 
eran ever be compelled to pay for his 
tuition and books. I certainly do not 
think he should be compelled to pay back 
the $50 or $75 a month, or whatever sum 
he may have received for educational 
benefits. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
Out objection, the amendments submit- 
ted by the Senator from Arizona will be 
received, printed,.and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as requested. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1940—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, at 
this time I also ask unanimous consent 
to submit amendments to the bill (S. 
650) to amend the National Service Life 
Insurance Act, 1940, as amended, which 
I introduced on February 27, 1945. The 
eillect of these amendments would make 
payable to the beneficiaries of veterans 
the amount of their insurance in a lump 
sum, or in cash payments in such amount 
as the insured may designate, and the 
Temainder in installments. 

I ask that the amendments to my own 
bill be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
hance for its consideration. 





The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments submit- 
ted by the Senator from Arizona will be 
received, printed, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance as requested. 


PRESIDENTIAL TENURE—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR BUTLER 


|Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement made 
by him before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in support of Sen- 
ate Resolution 1, in relation to Presidential 
tenure, which appears in the Appendix.| 


WARNING IN 1934 BY EDWIN GORDON 
LAWRENCE OF TROUBLE WITH JAPAN 


{Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the E! Paso Times of September 20, 1945, con- 
taining a warning by Edwin Gordon Lawrence 
of trouble with Japan, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL—ADDRESS 
BY MRS. ROY C. F. WEAGLY 


|[Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recogp an address en- 
titled “For Land's Sake and for Life’s Stake,” 
dealing with improvement of the soil, deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly at the North- 
east Farm Bureau Conference in New York 
on September 18, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
{Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “We Need Power Pius the Seaway,” 
from the Chicago Daily News, which appears 
in the Appendix. | 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

|Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rercorp two editorials 
dealing with the St. Lawrence Seaway, one 
entitled “Biggest Power Source,” from the 
Democrat and Chronicle, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and the other, entitled “Labrador Ore and 
the Canal,” from the Vindicator of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, which appear in the Appendix.] 


A STRONGER CONCILIATION SERVICE— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE 
{|Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “A Stronger Conciliation Service,” pub- 
lished in the Journal of Commerce of New 

York, on September 25, 1945, which appears 

in the Appendix. | 


PRICES OF POULTRY AND EGGS 


Mr. LANGER. My. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a telegram received from the 
Barney Mercantile Co., Raymond Olson, 
manager, of Barney, N. Dak., and a letter 
from Ray Thompson, of Walcott, N. Dak., 
one of the outstanding farmers of our 
State, dealing with the prices of eggs 
and poultry. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the RecorpD, as follows: 

Barney, N. Dak., September 26, 1945. 
Senator W1LL1AM LANGER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

We are with you on your fight for farm 
prices. Eggs dropped 13 cents, poultry 7 cents 
per pound. Protect farm prices and we will 
all get along. 

BARNEY MERCANTILE Co., 
RAYMOND OLSON, 
Manager. 
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Wancorr, N. Dax., September 11, 1945. 
Hon. Wici1am LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The price of eggs has dropped 
9 cents here the past 4 days. Poultry for 
market is also dropping. Is this the assur- 
ance that farmers had, that an abrupt end 
of the war would not leave them holding 
the bag? 

I hope you can look into the situation, 
and expose it to some bright publicity. That 
might help. I have also notified the Sccre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Yours truly, 
Ray THOMPSON, 
Walcott, N. Dak. 

P. S—Aandahl must be asleep, or don’t 

care. 


RELIEF FROM ACTIVE DUTY OF OFFICERS, 
WARRANT OFFICERS, AND FLIGHT OF- 
FICERS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the wish closest to 
the hearts of the people today is the re- 
turn of members of families to civilian 
life, certainly all of us have been and 
are now doing everything we can in the 
interest of having members of the armed 
forces returned home, which they justly 
deserve and desire 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an excellent 
document printed by the War Depart- 
ment which goes into many details for 
the relief from active duty of officers, 
warrant officers, and flight officers. Of 
course this goes beyond the point system 
for discharge and perhaps is not gener- 
ally known. I hope this will be read not 
only by those immediately interested but 
by the hundreds of thousands of readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the 
United States, so that those far removed 
from here may know the proper proce- 
dure. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(Circular No. 290) 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1945. 
(Effective until March 22, 1947, unless sooner 
rescinded or superseded) 

RELIEF oF OFFICeRrs, WARRANT OFFICERS, AND 
Fiicut Orricers From Active Duty 
SECTION 1. GENERAL 

1. Introduction and applicability: a. The 
purpose of this circular is to inform all con- 
cerned of current War Department policies 
regarding the relief from active duty of of- 
ficers, warrant officers, or flight officers, here- 
inafter collectively referred to as officers, who 
have served honorably and who do not qual- 
ify for release under the Readjustment Reg- 
ulations. 

b. All applications for relief from active 
duty in accordance with the provisions of 
this circular will be considered first under 
the provisions of Readjustment Regulations 
1-5, as amended. The separation, if ap- 
proved, will be effected under the regulation 
which is the most appropriate in each case. 

SECTION IT. RELEASE OF SURPLUS OFFICERS 

2. General: The provisions of this section 
are applicable to officers— 

a. Who have completed a reasonable tour 
of service and 

b. Who are surplus to the needs of the 
Army on the basis of their present qualifica- 
tions and 

ce. Whose retraining in a skill needed by 
the Army would be uneconomical within the 
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time they could reasonably be expected to 
serve before becoming otherwise eligible for 
separation. 

3. Recommendations for relief from active 
duty: a. Recommendation for relief of an 
cfficer under paragraph 2 will be submitted 
by the officer’s immediate commander under 
the provisions of this section whenever he 
becomes surplus to the needs of the com- 
mand. Prior to recommending an officer for 
relief under this section, consideration will 
be given to retraining for a different category 
of assignment. In the event that retraining 
is considered uneconomical, the recommen- 
dation for relief from active duty will be 
submitted without further delay. 

b. In cases of officers serving in the zone of 
the interior, recommendations will be for- 
warded through command channels for final 
approval to the commanding general of the 
major command or to The Adjutant General 
for those officers not under the assignment 
jurisdiction of a major command. Except in 
cases of Medical Corps officers and officers 
who are eligible for oversea duty and have 
completed less than 2 years’ active, honorable 
military service since September 16, 1940, 
the authority to finally approve recommenda- 
tions may be delegated to, but not below 
those commanders specified in paragraph 9b 
(4), (5), and (6), AR 605-12, August 17, 1944. 
The authority to finally approve recommen- 
dations for the relief of Medical Corps officers 
and officers who are eligible for overseas duty 
and have completed less than 2 years’ active 
honorable military service since September 
16, 1940, will not be delegated below the War 
Department. 

c. In cases of officers serving in overseas 
theaters, recommendations for relief from 
active duty will be made by the officer’s im- 
mediate commander and forwarded through 
command channels to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Attention Officers’ Branch, Separation 
Section, Munitions Building, Washington, 
D.C. Recommendations disapproved by the 
theater commander will not be forwarded. 

d. The. recommendations will include the 
following: 

(1) Date the officer reported on extended 
active duty, his age, his adjusted service 
rating score as of September 2, 1945, and his 
desires as to retention in the service. 

(2) Statement of duty assignments for 
which the officer concerned is qualified by 
training and experience and by civilian occu- 
pational background. 

(3) Statement that a surplus exists in the 
command jurisdiction of officers of the par- 
ticular grade or any higher grade who are 
qualified to fill these duty assignments. 

(4) Statement that the officer is entitled 
to separation under honorable conditions. 

(5) Statement that no disciplinary action 
or reclassification proceedings under AR 
605-230 are pending or appropriate in the 
case. 

(6) Statement that no hospital disposition 
board or Army retiring board proceedings are 
pending or believed to be appropriate. 

(7) A complete and up-to-date copy of 
cfficer’s qualification card (not original). 

e. Each commander taking action on a rec- 
ommendation for relief from active duty will 
either reassign the officer within his jurisdic- 
tion or forward the recommendation, includ- 
ing in his indorsement the statement re- 
quired by d (3) above, pertaining to surplus 
of officers in his command. 

4. Requests for relief from active duty: In- 
dividual application for relief from active 
duty under the provisions of this section is 
not authorized. 

5. Approval: a. The headquarters in the 
zone of the interior authorized to finally ap- 
prove recommendations for relief from active 
duty under this section will, upon approval 
of the recommendation, issue necessary in- 
structions to accomplish the release of the 
Officer. 

b. Commanders of overseas theaters are 
authorized to return to the continental 
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United States officers whose recommendations 
for relief from active duty they have ap- 
proved. Radio report of such cases will be 
made to The Adjutant General. The return 
of officers from overseas under provisions of 
this section will not serve to displace high- 
score officers or enlisted men. 

6. Release of officers of particular cate- 
gories: The use of the provisions of this sec- 
tion by the major forces to provide for bloc 
release of officers of particular categories sur- 
plus to the Army-wide needs may be author- 
ized by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, War 
Department General Staff, on specific request 
of the major force. Such requests, when 
submitted, will be accompanied by complete 
data establishing the bloc as surplus to 
Army-wide needs. 

7. Controls: The commanding generals of 
the major commands will establish the neces- 
sary controls to insure that: 

a. Releases of officers in accordance with 
the provisions of this section are accom- 
plished generally in the order of merit estab- 
lished by their adjusted service rating scores. 

b. No releases of officers under this section 
will operate to defer the relief from active 
duty of officers or the discharge of enlisted 
personnel entitled to separation under the 
readjustment regulations. 

8. Miscellaneous provisions: a. Forwarding 
endorsements of recommendations for relief 
from active duty may contain any additional 
details deemed desirable but not specifically 
required by paragraph 3. In the event that 
approval is recommended when all the re- 
quired statements cannot be made, full par- 
ticulars justifying exceptional action in the 
case Will be furnished. 

b. Officers relieved from active duty under 
the provisions of this section are relieved for 
the convenience of the Government, and if 
otherwise eligible, are entitled to mustering- 
out pay. 

SECTION III. RELEASE ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL 
HEALTH, SAFETY, OR INTEREST 


9. Applications: In particular instances 
when it can be definitely determined on 
documentary evidence that an officer can 
render more valuable service to the Nation 
in a civilian capacity, he may apply for re- 
lease from active duty under the provisions 
of this section. Releases in accordance with 
the provisions of this section will be held to 
a minimum, and applications for release will 
be carefully scrutinized and approved only in 
cases where it is clearly indicated that release 
of the individual from active military service 
is essential from a national point of view. 
Careful consideration will be given to de- 
termining that the application is based on 
the national interest rather than on the 
personal desire and interests of the indi- 
viduals concerned, An application for relief 
from active duty under the provisions of this 
section must originate with the officer. An 
application submitted in his behalf will be 
referred to him without action. Applications 
will be accompanied by documentary evi- 
dence in the form of affidavits, statements, 
letters, or telegrams, setting forth the need 
of the services of the individual applicant. 
They will include the following information: 

a. Date the officer reported on extended 
active duty, his adjusted-service rating score 
computed as of September 2, 1945, and age. 

b. Name of firm, or agency, or description 
of individual enterprise. 

c. Product manufactured or 
rendered. ; 

d. Title and description of position to be 
filled. 

e. Connection with the activity prior to 
military service. 

f. His qualifications for the position. 

g. Letter from a responsible official of the 
firm, corporation, or agency substantiating 
the facts given above. 

10. Forwarding of applications: (a) Appli- 
cations will be forwarded as prescribed in 
paragraphs 3b and c, 


services 
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b. The first forwarding endorsement will in. 
clude the following statements: 

(1) Approved or disapproved. 

(2) This officer is (or is not) occupying a 
“key” position and a replacement will (or 
will not) be required. 

(3) Services of officer have been such as 
to entitle him to separation under honor. 
able conditions. 

(4) No hospital disposition board or Army 
retiring board proceedings are pending or be- 
lieved appropriate. 

(5) Complete and up-to-date copies of 
officer’s qualifications card (not original) are 
attached. 

(6) No disciplinary action or reclassifica- 
tion proceedings under AR 605-230 are pend- 
ing or appropriate in the case. 

c. Subsequent forwarding endorsements 
will include statements b, (1), and (2) and 
such other remarks as may be deemed 
pertinent. 

11. Approval: a. The headquarters of the 
final approving authority will, upon approval 
of the application, issue necessary instruc. 
tions to accomplish the release of the ap- 
plicant. Disapproved applications will be 
forwarded to The Adjutant General, atten. 
tion: Officers’ Branch, Separations Section 
for final consideration, accompanied by an 
endorsement stating reasons upon which ac- . 
tion was based. 

b. Eligibility for mustering-out pay will be 
determined by the provisions of AR 35-2490, 


SECTION IV. RELEASE BECAUSE OF UNDUE 
HARDSHIP 


12. Application: a. Application of an officer 
may be made for relief from active duty be- 
cause of undue hardship, either to the indi- 
vidual or his family. An application for re- 
lief from active duty under the provisions of 
this section must originate with the officer. 
An application submitted in his behalf will 
be referred to him without action. Appli- 
cations will be forwarded in the manner pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 3b and c above and 
will include a statement of the date the 
officer reported on extended active duty, his 
adjusted-service rating score computed as of 
September 2, 1945, and age. 

b. Such applications must establish the 
following: 

(1) The individual or his family is under- 
going hardships greater than the normal 
hardships which are being experienced by all 
members or families of members of the 
military service. 

(2) The hardship is not of temporary 
nature. 

(3) There are no ineans of alleviating the 
condition other than by relieving the officer. 

(4) Upon release, the officer will be able 
to eliminate or materially alleviate the con- 
dition. 

c. Documentary evidence in the form of 
letters, telegrams, or affidavits establishing 
the necessity for relief from active duty will 
accompany each application. 

d. Application for relief from active duty 
for undue hardship of officers temporarily in 
the United States from oversea theaters will 
be submitted to the commanding officer of 
the installation to which the individual con- 
cerned has been directed to report upon 
expiration of temporary duty or leave. The 
commanding officer of such station will 
process the application in accordance with 
the procedures prescribed by the major force 
having command jurisdiction over the in- 
stallation. 

e. The headquarters of the final approving 
authority will, upon approval of the applica- 
tion, issue necessary instructions to accom- 
plish the relief of the applicant. Disap- 


proved applications will be forwarded to 
The Adjutant General, Attention: Officers’ 
Branch, Separation Section, for final consid- 
eration, accompanied by an indorsement 
stating reasons upon which action was based. 

13. a. During the pericd of active hostili- 
ties the Army’s pressing need for manpower 
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necessitated that extremely rigid standards 
be observed in reviewing applications for sep- 
aration for hardship. With the Army now 
in the process of demobilization it is desired 
that these rigid standards be relaxed. How- 
ever, the basic principle of demobilization 
which contemplates the release, in order of 
merit, of those most deserving of separation 
will be comsidered in reviewing requests 
under this section. 

b. Eligibility for mustering-out pay will be 
determined by the provisions of AR 35-2490. 


SECTION V. RELEASE BECAUSE OF AGE 


14. Requests: Male officers who have at- 
tained the age of 50 years and female officers 
who have attained the age of 40 years will be 
relieved from active duty under the provi- 
sions of this section providing: 

a, They request such relief in writing. 

b. They are entitled to separation under 
honorable conditions. 

c. No disciplinary action or reclassification 
proceedings under AR 605-230 are pending or 
appropriate. 

d. No hospital disposition board or Army 
retiring board proceedings are pending or 
believed to be appropriate. 

15. Separation: Officers who apply for re- 
lief from active duty under provisions of this 
section will be reported for separation with- 
out delay and in no case later than 60 days 
after application is made. 


SETION VI, MISCELLANEOUS GENERAL PROVISIONS 


16. Granting of accrued leave. a. An officer 
who has been recommended for or has re- 
quested relief from active duty may, with his 
consent, be granted accrued leave pending 
final action in the case. 

b. An officer granted such leave will be 
specifically notified that he is subject to re- 
assignment. 

c. Prior to final separation from active 
service, an officer will be granted, when prac- 
ticable, terminal leave under the provisions 
of AR 605-115. 

17. Retention of commissions after relief 
from active duty: A commissioned officer re- 
lieved from active duty under the provisions 
of this circular will be furnished a certificate 
of service and may retain his commissioned 
status, as follows: 

a. An officer holding an appointment in 
the National Guard of the United States or 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps will return to 
inactive status in the grade held upon relief 
from active duty. If he holds an appoint- 
ment to higher temporary grade in the Army 
of the United States, he will retain this 
grade until 6 months after the termination 
of the war. 

b. An officer holding an appointment in 
the Army of the United States only will re- 
tain his appointment on inactive.status until 
6 months after the termination of the war. 

c, Any appointment to a temporary grade 
in the Army of the United States (Air Corps) 
made under the provisions of Public Law 
453—Seventy-seventh Congress, will be ter- 
minated., 

d. Any officer relieved from active duty 
under the provisions of this circular may 
submit his resignation, if he so desires, at 
the time of relief or at any time while on 
inactive duty. 

18. Special provisions for National Guard 
officers: In the case of a National Guard 
officer relieved from’ active duty under the 
provisions of this circular, The Adjutant 
General will notify the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau, and the adjutant general of the 
State of origin, in order that appropriate 
action may be taken with respect to the 
Status of the officer in the State organization. 

19. Special provisions for battle wounded: 
Special consideration will be given to the 
desires of combat wounded officers who, as a 
result of their wounds, are permanently be- 
low the physical standards for general serv- 
ice. Such personnel who so desire will be 
relieved from active duty whenever prac- 
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ticable. However, if any individual specifi- 
cally requests to be retained on active duty, 
special consideration will be given his reten- 
tion provided his physical condition, experi- 
ence, and the needs of the service will permit 
useful employment. Combat disabled offi- 
cers will not be encouraged to remain on 
active duty. 

20. Rescission. a. The following publica- 
tions are rescinded: 

(1) War Department Circular 485, 1944, 
subject: Relief of Officers, Warrant Officers, 
and Flight Officers from Active Duty. 

(2) Section VII, War Department Circular 
137, 1945. 

(3) Section V, War Department Circular 
150, 1945. 

(4) Letter, AGPO-S-A-2208 (August 18, 
1945) dated August 29, 1945, subject: Release 
of Physically Qualified Military Personnel by 
Means Other Than Readjustment Regula- 
tions. 

b. Cases initiated under the provisions of 
rescinded publications prior to receipt of 
this circular will be processed for final action 
under the provisions of this circular. 

(AG 210.8 (September 14, 1945)). 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

Official: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 
Epwarp F. WITZELL, 
Major General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 380) to establish a national 
policy and program for assyring continu- 
ing full employment in a free competitive 
economy, through the concerted efforts of 
indusiry, agriculture, labor, State and 
local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Rapciirre] for himself and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] striking out 
all after line 19, on page 14, down to and 
including the word “Such”, in line 25, and 
inserting in lieu thereof certain language 
which has heretofore been stated. 

The Senator from Maryland is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney O’Daniel 
Andrews Hart O’Mahoney 
Bailey Hatch Overton 
Ball Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bilbo Hill Robertson 
Bridges Hoey Russell 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnston, 8.C. Shipstead 
Buck Knowland Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Butler Langer Taft 

Byrd Lucas Taylor 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Carville McFarland Tobey 
Chavez McKellar Tunnell 
Connally McMahon Tydings 
Cordon Magnuson Vandenberg 
Donnell Maybank Wagner 
Downey Mead Walsh 
Ellender Millikin Wheeler 
Ferguson Mitchell Wherry 
Fulbright Moore White 
George Morse Wiley 
Gerry Murdock Willis 
Green Murray Wilson 
Guffey Myers Young 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp) and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kiicore!} is detained because of illness 
in his family. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Fiorida {Mr. Pep- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Busuririp], and the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. THomas] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-seven Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present, and 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RADCLIFFE] is recognized. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, it is 
not my intention today to detain the 
Senate by any extended remarks. Yes- 
terday a discussion occurred which lasted 
several hours, on the amendment which 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] and I 
had jointly offered. The discussion also 
covered certain phases of the bill. I 
think the discussion of yesterday was 
very helpful in bringing out clearly the 
definite issue which is presented by the 
amendment. It is this: Does the Senate 
of the United States want to adopt the 
theory that it will give an unqualified 
guarantee to labor or any other form of 
industry, or does it want to consider that 
other obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment, no matter what they may be, must 
also be considered? 

When we attempt to establish a policy 
or doctrine, as the pending bill proposes 
to do, we ought to be sure that it is a 
sound and not a one-sided doctrine. If 
it is our intent and purpose to make the 
fiatfooted statement that labor or cap- 
ital or some other form of human en- 
deavor shall be preferred at all times over 
all other forms of activity which the 
Government is under obligation to pro- 
tect, then let us say so. 

That point is clearly in issue before the 
Senate, because objection has been raised 
again and again to a clause which ap- 
pears in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio and me. The amend- 
ment was drafted by me in the subcom- 
mittee while the bill was under consid- 
eration there, and it was discussed free- 
ly in the subcommittee and in the full 
committee, as it has been on the floor 
of the Senate yesterday. The language 
in the amendment to which I refer 
especially is this: In referring to the ob- 
ligation of the Federal Government to 
proceed with a program of public works 
it states that it shall be “consistent with 
its needs, obligations, and other essen- 
tial considerations of national policy.” 

That means what it states. It means 
that any obligation which the Federe! 
Government assumes under this bill 
must be considered consistent with any 
other obligations it has. Such obliga- 
tions may include maiters of national 
defense, matters of government, or mat- 
ters affecting other activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in behaif ox its citizens, 
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When I suggested that if the language 
contained in the amendment was not 
satisfactory, then the conclusion was in- 
evitable that those who cbjected ap- 
proved the converse, I think the position 
I took was a sound one. If those who op- 
pose it do not think it is consistent with 
the aims and purposes of the bill, then 
they must consider it inconsistent. The 
suggestion was made, however, that we 
sheuld not have to say anything about 
it; that we should ignore the whole point. 
I do not think that is treating the great 
principle involved with frankness and 
candor. If we are going to make the un- 
qualified statement that a particular ac- 
tivity in this country, either on the part 
of its citizens or on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, is paramount, and at the same 
time we have a mental reservation that 
someday we are going to change that sit- 
uation, we are not proceeding soundly. 
I do not feel that the Congress in estab- 
lishing or attempting to establish a gen- 
eral principle should do so with any 
mental reservations that it does not mean 
exactly what it says. I have not heard 
any Senator on the floor of the Senate 
or in the committee state unqualifiedly 
that the obligation to labor in this coun- 
try must come ahead of everything else. 
Yet when I try to insert in the bill lan- 
guage which embodies that idea, opposi- 
tion is raised. 

This is a time when we should be en- 
tirely frank and candid with ourselves 
and with the country. If it is,our intent 
and purpose to take the position that the 
demands of labor, whatever they may be, 
must always be paramount, and, in stat- 
ing a principle, we are unwilling that to 
provide that what may be done under the 
bill should be consistent with other obli- 
gations which may not be foreseen at 
this time, then we ought to say so. We 
ought not to be evasive, and we ought not 
to ignore the point. 

With respect to labor, everyone knows 
that labor plays an indispensable role in 
this country. It is entitled to a full op- 
portunity, and the language of the bill 
attempts to set that forth, and no objec- 
tion is raised toit. Iam heartily in favor 
of such a policy and have so voted and 
will continue to do so. Again and again I 
have supported measures which were 
favored by labor, and I know I shall do so 
again. But this is the first time since I 
have been a member of this body that I 
have been asked to take the position that 
the rights of any segment of industry 
are paramount and come ahead of every 
other obligation, even ahead of the 
safety of our country, and of most im- 
portant matters relating to our Treasury 
and our budget—a phase of the matter 
which will be discussed a little later. 

' This is new doctrine, and I do not sub- 
scribe to it, and I do not propose to take 
the position that any one obligation of 
the Federal Government must under all 
circumstances be paramount. Each ob- 
ligation must be considered in connection 
with ail others which may exist at the 
time, and then we should reach a con- 
clusion as to the course to be followed. 
That is the only sound way to operate. 
That is the way every businessman, every 
farmer, and every professional man 
operates. He considers the facts at the 
particular time, and then makes his de- 
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cision as to their relative value and as to 
what he shall do. That is the way we 
have always operated. Yet we are now 
called upon to take the position that one 
industry, one activity should be singled 
out, and the unqualified statement 
should be made that it must always be 
paramount. Either we mean it or we do 
not mean it. If we mean it, let us say 
so; but let us say it with our eyes wide 
open, in full realization of the signifi- 
cance of the position we are taking. If 
we do not mean it, and if we have in mind 
that when circumstances arise affecting 
national defense, agriculture, or other 
activities toward which the Government 
has an obligation, we will then, if neces- 
sary, give such activities at times, prece- 
dence over or equality with the demands 
of labor, why is there objection to the 
provision of the amendment which 
reads “consistent with its needs, obliga- 
tions, and other essential considerations 
of national policy”? 

We either mean that whatever we do 
shall be consistent, or we do not mean it. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time 
attempt to develop this idea further. It 
was discussed at considerable length 
yesterday, and doubtless during the de- 
bate much will be said on the subject. 
Quite likely I shall attempt to make fur- 
ther comments, but I think the issue is 
clear before the Senate. I understand 
that the Serator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
desires to discuss this question. He and 
I have an amendment which is very 
closely correlated with this amendment, 
an amendment which is not in any sense 
antagonistic, but which may in many 
ways be considered to rest on the lan- 
guage of this amendment. 

‘The words “consistent with its needs, 
obligations, and other essential consid- 
erations of national policy” refer among 
other things to efforts to try to balance 
the Budget or to edopt procedures look- 
ing in that direction. I shall not dis- 
cuss that point at this time. I simply 
wish to say that the amendment which 
will be offered by the Senator from Ohio 
and myself, and which I understand he 
desires to discuss today in connection 
with other matters, is closely tied in and 
interrelated with this amendment. It 
carries out the same idea. It emphasizes 
in a concrete way what this amendment 
states in a general way, that there may 
be other obligations, now or later, which 
are entitled to consideration. When we 
establish our policy we should bear that 
fact in mind, and not attempt to pro- 
claim something which states very con- 
clusively on its face that there is one 
paramount obligation, and that there- 
fore under all circumstances it must con- 
trol. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
regret very much that circumstances 
have prevented me from being present 
in the Chamber during all of the pre- 
vious discussion on the bill, particularly 
inasmuch as the remarks which have just 
been made by the Senator from Mary- 
land indicate again the complete mis- 
conception upon which the opposition 
to the bill is based. 

The Senator from Maryland is evi- 
dently under the impression that the 
purpose of the bill is to place industrial 
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labor ahead of all other considerations, 
It seems to me that it is clearly written 
into the bill that this is not so. In the 
bill as it has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency there 
is a clear statement of the very point 
which the Senator from Maryland seeks 
to cover by his amendment. I refer to 
the provision on page 13, in subsection 
(d) of section 2. It reads as follows: 


To that end— 


That is, the end of establishing free 
enterprise and full employment— 
the Federal Government shall, in coop- 
eration with industry, agriculture, labor, 
State and local government, and others, de- 
velop and pursue a consistent and carefully 
planned economic program with respect to, 
but not limited to, taxation; banking, credit, 
and currency; monopoly and monopolistic 
practices; wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions; foreign trade and investment; agri- 
culture; education; housing; social security; 
natural resources; the provision of public 
services, works, and research; and other rev- 
enue, investment, expenditure, service, or 
regulatory activities of the Federal Govern. 
ment. 


It seems to me to be obvious that this 
language makes it altogether clear that 
the Senator, in making his argument 
and offering his amendment, is doing so 
under the misapprehension that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to provide only for 
industrial labor. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE and Mr. HATCH ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Let me remind the 
Senator from Wyoming that the lan- 
guage to which he refers must be con- 
sidered in connection with section 4, on 
page 14. It is true that the bill states 
that we must establish policies of that 
sort, but there is no unqualified guar- 
antee of anything except in section 4. 
There is no statement in the section to 
which the Senator from Wyoming re- 
ferred that the position of that obliga- 
tion must be established and maintained 
at all cost. If he will turn to section 4, 
he will find this language: 

To the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be assured, pro- 
vide such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed, in addition to 
the investment and expenditure by private 
enterprises, consumers, and State and local 
governments, to assure continuing full em- 
ployment. 


That is an unqualified pledge of the 
United States Government that it will 
provide full employment. There is no 
pledge in the other language as to any 
other form of industry. One statement 
in the bill is a pledge, and the other is a 
statement of policy of fostering which 
we advocate. i 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator re- 
ferred to section 4. I turned to section 
4. From reading it, I saw that the Sena- 
tor was not referring to section 4, but to 
subparagraph (4) of section 2. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. On page 14. ; 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My eye was di- 
rected to section 4 because of the Sena- 
tor’s inadvertency. Let me read what 
section 4 (b) says. This is on page 17: 


(b) The President shall consult with in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, consumers, State 
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and local governments, and others, with re- 
gard to the preparation of the National 
Budget, and for this purpose shall establish 
such advisory boards, committees, or com- 
missions as he may deem desirable. 


That is a clear and explicit declara- 
tion, in words that cannot be misunder- 
stood, that the purpose of the bill is to 
deal with the entire economy, and not 
with a single phase of it, as the Senator 
mistakenly asserts. 

Let me turn now to subparagraph (4) 
of section 2, on page 14, the one to which 
the Senator refers. It reads as follows: 

(4) to the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be assured, pro- 
vide such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed, in addition to 
the investment and expenditure by private 
enterprises, consumers, and State and local 
governments, to assure continuing full em- 
ployment. Such Federal investment and 
expenditure, whether direct or indirect, or 
whether for public works, for public serv- 
ices, for assistance to business, agriculture, 
home owners, veterans, Or consumers, or for 
other purposes, shall be designed to con- 
tribute to the national wealth and well-being 
and to stimulate increased employment op- 
portunities by private enterprises. Any such 
Federal investment and expenditure calling 
for the construction of public works by the 
Federal Government shall provide for the 
performance of the necessary construction 
work by private enterprises under contract, 
except where the performance of such work by 
some other method is necessary by reason 
of special circumstances or is authorized by 
other provisions of law; and all such work 
shall be performed in accordance with all 
applicable laws, including laws relating to 
labor standards, 


Mr. President, the burden of my argu- 
ment is that the language to which the 
Senator has alluded and which I have 
just read does not lend itself at all to the 
interpretation which he has placed upon 
it. I am aware, of course, of the fear 
that activates many, if not most, of the 
opponents of this measure. I wish to dis- 
cuss that, Mr. President. But before 
doing so, since there are several Senators 
on their feet, who apparently desire to 
interrogate me, I shall be very glad to 
yield; and first I yield to the Senator 
from Utah, who was first on his feet. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
simply wished to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that during the 
committee hearings this question was 
argued, reargued, and reargued. The 
very distinguished* senior Senator from 
Chio [Mr. Tarr], who is a member of 
the subcommittee, called attention to the 
fact that although in section 2 there 
Was language which read as follows: 

(ad) To that end the Pederal Government 
shall, in cooperation with industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, State and local governments, and 


others, develop and pursue a consistent eco- 
nomic program, 


There should be written into the bill 
additional language, and the distin- 
guished Senator offered the language 
‘and carefully planned” to be inserted 
after the word “consistent.” The sub- 
committee, the supporters of the theory 
of the bill, and the supporters of the bill, 
Very willingly agreed to include the lan- 
guage “carefully planned.” But, Mr. 
President, after my experience with the 
subcommittee it seems to me that the op- 
besition to the bill in the subcommittee 





will not stop at any language until the 
entire philosophy and theory of the bill 
are sabotaged. They say, “Yes; we earn- 
estly believe in full employment,.but—.” 
And, Mr. President, regardless of how 
many times we include the phrase “care- 
fully planned economic program,” it is 
my opinion that they will not be sat- 
isfied. If the philosophy of the bill is 
not to have the Federal Government give 
the people of the United States to under- 
stand that, if and when everything else 
fails, the Federal Government will, to the 
extent necessary, see that there shall not 
be any appreciable or material perma- 
nent unemployment in this country, then 
I simply do not understand it. After 
the experience we went through in the 
thirties, if we have not learned that it 
is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment not only to say to the people, 
“We will not tolerate any great unem- 
ployment permanently in this country,” 
but to say, “If and when everything else 
fails, the Federal Government has the 
duty to step into the picture with all the 
resources at its command and see that 
unemployment in great numbers does 
not exist,” then I think we blind ourselves 
to the necessities of the situation. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. RADCLIFFE, and 
otker Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to the Senator from 
Utah for the statement he just made. 
Before yielding to the other Senators 
who are claiming my attention, I merely 
wish to make a remark which is evoked 
by the statement made by the Senator 
from Utah. 

The truth of the matter is—as is clear- 
ly demonstrated by the report of the 
minority—that the real issue here is 
whether we shall proceed into the fu- 
ture upon a program which shall make 
direct relief or work-relief by the Federal 
Government necessary or whether we 
shall undertake to proceed on a program 
which will eliminate that. The Sena- 
tors who are opposing the bill denounce 
“Federal investment and expenditure,” 
but what do they say in their report? 
Let me read it. I read now from page 5: 

Tt is said that the refusal to meke up the 
theoretical deficit by public snending means 
the starvation of the unemployed. Of course, 
this is not true. Our policy requires that 
everyone in this country receive a proper 
standard of food, clothing, housing, and 
medical care, and we are making substantial 
provision to carry out that policy. If unem- 
ployment exists, many persons live with their 
families or expend their savings without any 
application to the Government for aid. 
Many persons draw unemployment com- 
pensation such as that we have just provided 
for the unemployed and for the veterans. 
Others are provided with work relief or direct 
relicf. 


Mr. President, it is perfectly clear that 
the issue here is whether we shal! follow 
the policy thus proclaimed by the spon- 
sors of the amendment, the authors of 
the minority report, namely, a policy of 
work relief or direct relief, or whether 
we shall pursue a policy intended so to 
organize our whole economic machine, 
including agriculture, consumers, self- 
employers, and every other category of 
our population, that there shall be full 
employment by private enterprise. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield first to the Senator from New 
Mexico, who has been on his feet seeking 
recognition for some time. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
think I.can be classified as one who op- 
poses at least the objectives of this bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am sure the 
Senator cannot be so classified. 

Mr. HATCH. Certainly I am not a 
member of the committee and I have not 
indulged in any of the controversies 
which evidently have been rather warm 
within the committee itself. I know 
nothing about the suggestions which 
were made there in opposition; but I 
know that I was concerned about this 
particular paragraph (4) when I first 
read it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Naturally, the 
Senator would be. 

Mr. HATCH. And I was concerned 
about what it meant. I was interested 
in the explanation made yesterday by 
the Senator from Maryland. 

In the light of what the Senator from 
Wyoming has said as to the meaning of 
paragraph (4) and the entire bill, where- 
in would that meaning be changed or 
destroyed in any way by this particular 
amendment? If there is a real, genuine 
difference between the amendment and 
the provisions of the bill as the Senator 
has stated them, I should like to have 
the Senator explain the difference 

Mr. RADCLIFFE and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me 
say—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have yielded to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment, to make a brief 
comment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall yield to the 
Senator in a moment. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not wish to make a 
speech. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is all right; 
I am always glad to yield to the Senator, 
to hear either his speeches or his com- 
ments. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, the 
Senator said I had taken the position that 
other activities were either ignored or 
bypassed. That is not the case. The 
language in the bill clearly states that 
we shall foster and stimulate activities 
other than labor, but the absolute pledge 
is only in regard to one, and that is labor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator is absolutely wrong. Employ- 
ment does not mean employment by in- 
dustrial labor only. It means employ- 
ment by the Senator from Maryland in 
his own office; it means the employmeht 
of the head of a great insurance com- 
pany; it means the employment of a 
lawyer or of a doctor or of a physician or 
of a dentist. It means the employment 
of an engineer. It does not mean labor 
alone; it means the self-employed; it 
means the businessman. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE. Of course, that is 
true. But let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. If his interpretation of the lan- 
guage of paragraph (4) is correct and if 
it is not an unqualified pledge, then the 
language of the amendment I have pro- 
posed, which calls for action by the Fed- 
eral Government “consistent with its 
needs, obligations, and other essential 
considerations of national policy” is 
nothing more than a clarifying amend- 
ment. If paragraph (4) is not an un- 
equivocal pledge, then the language I 
have offered in the amendment clarifies 
it. What is the Senator’s objection to 
the language of the amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
objection is in the implication which 
would inevitably follow the adoption of 
the amendment based upon the language 
of the minority report, which is a clear 
declaration for work relief or direct 
relief. I am against another WPA, and 
Iam against the so-called security wages 
paid by WPA, as I have always been. I 
am in favor of free enterprise and the 
democratic system and the system of 
private property. But if the Senator 
will bear with me for just a moment, by 
the time I get through I think my posi- 
tion will be clear. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me first, to answer 
one question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. On the _ theory 
which the Senator has just advanced, 
namely, that this pledge is not unequivo- 
cal, what is his objection to the language 
beginning with the words “consistent 
with its need’? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I object to it be- 
cause it is already in the bill. Appar- 
ently this matter was debated over and 
over again within the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and every con- 
cession that was made by the sponsors 
of the bill was met by another amend- 
ment on the part of those who opposed it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Will the Senator 
tell me where there occurs anywhere in 
the bill the language beginning with the 
words “consistent with its needs’? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. If the Senator en- 
dorses the idea, why does he object to it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because it is al- 
ready in the bill. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Then, the Senator 
thinks it is surplusage and not harmful. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, we 
could spend the whole day arguing back 
and forth with reference to the meaning 
, of a few words. 

Before I allow any further interrup- 
tions by the Senator from Maryland I 
shall yield for a few moments to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr,. Tarr], whom I 
see standing. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator read the first 
part of paragraph (d) on which he has 
relied, as shown on page 14. The lan- 
guage is as follows: 

To that end the Federal Government shall, 
in cooperation with industry, agriculture, 
labor, State and local governments, and 
others, develop and pursue a consistent and 
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carefully planned economic program with 
respect to, but not limited to, taxation, bank- 
ing, credit, and currency; monoply and 
monopolistic practices; wages, hours, and 
working conditions; foreign trade and in- 
vestment; agriculture; education; housing; 
social security; national resources; the pro- 
vision of public services, works, and re- 
search— 


The language includes public works as 
well as everything else— 

And other revenue, investment, expendi- 
ture, service, or regulatory activities of the 
Federal Government. 


Why can we not stop right there? If 
the Senator would eliminate the re- 
mainder of the section I would vote for 
the bill and support it, and we could dis- 
pose of it within 5 minutes. In other 
words, I fully agree with the Senator 
that the part of the section which I have 
just read is sound. I agree that we 
should have an economic program, but I 
want to know why the remainder of the 
section, which attempts to prescribe 
definite requirements, should not be 
eliminated? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senator has asked the ques- 
tion because, of course, it goes to the 
very heart of this debate. 

The reason I would be opposed to 
eliminating the remainder of the section 
is that it undertakes to implement the 
declaration of policy. It calls, first, for 
a program—I now read from page 14, 
beginning with line 8: 

(1) Stimulate, encourage, and assist pri- 
vate enterprises to provide, through an ex- 
panding production and distribution of 
goods and services, the largest feasible 
volume of employment opportunities. 


Why should I agree to strike that lan- 
guage out? I would not agree to strike it 
out because I want it to be clearly written 
into the bill at the very head of the list— 
just as it is written in the bill in its pres- 
ent form—that the purpose of the bill is 
to stimulate free private enterprise. 
That is what we are shooting at. 

Mr. TAFT. It is already in section 2 
(a). It is in the first paragraph of the 
bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. To further an- 
swer the Senator from Ohio, I turn to 
the next paragraph on page 14, begin- 
ning with line 12, and read: 

(2) Stimulate, encourage, and assist State 
and local governments, through the exer- 
cise of their respective functions, to make 
their most effective contribution to assur- 
ing continuing full employment. 


Mr. TAFT. Why is not that in what 
I have just read? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Now we come, of 
course, to the very heart of the discus- 
sion. What the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Maryland fear is un- 
limited Federal spending. They say this 
bill constitutes a pledge for unlimited 
Federal spending. That is not the case. 
What subsection (4) does is merely to 
declare that after the new economic 
Budget Bureau, which is to be estab- 
lished under the bill, has surveyed the 
whole situation and has made its recom- 
mendations to the Congress with respect 
to what can be done to stimulate free 
private enterprise, and after it has made 
its recommendations as to what can be 
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done and what will be done by State ang 
local governments in meeting the great 
issue of our time, if it should then ap. 
pear that the activity of private enter. 
prise, the investment and the expendi- 
ture of private enterprise, and the ac. 
tivities and actions of State and 
governments are not sufficient, the Feq- 
eral Government shall step in. What is 
wrong about that? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, if we 
were dependent solely upon Federal 
spending, if we were dependent upon 
deficit spending in order to provide em- 
ployment, the outlook would be dreary 
and dark indeed. I do not hesitate to 
say that if we are driven again to that 
point it will be difficult to imagine that 
our system of private enterprise can en- 
dure. I am against creating a situation 
which will threaten our system of pri- 
vate enterprise, our system of demo- 
cratic economy, or our political democ- 
racy. I believe with everything that is 
in me in maintaining a system of indi- 
vidal enterprise and individual eco- 
nomic freedom. Senators who are op- 
posing this proposal, as well as some 
newspapers and some persons from the 
financial centers in New York city and 
elsewhere who condemn it, do so with 
the fear that if we undertake to place 
responsibility upon a governmental 
agency to undertake some planning in 
order to save free enterprise, it will be 
impossible to escape totalitarianism. I 
deny that. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator, unfortu- 
nately, was not present yesterday. I 
wonder if he will agree with the state- 
ment of one of the authors of the bill, 
that the language in paragraph (4) on 
page 14, reading: 

To the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be assured, pro- 
vide such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed, in addition 
to the investment and expenditure by pri- 
vate enterprises, consumers, and State and 
local governments, to assure continuing full 
employment, 


Is the very heart of the bill. That is 
what one of the authors of the bill said 
yesterday. I wonder if the Senator 
agrees that what I have read is the heart 
of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, I do. 

Mr. TAFT. It is the heart of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, because if we 
permit unemployment to raise its ugly 
head in America again, our system will 
be in danger—a fact which I shall prove 
before the debate is concluded. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator says that 
the language to which I have referred is 
the heart of the bill, then he cannot say 
that this is a deficit-spending program? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, that does not 
follow at all. The Senator from Ohio 
has in mind the difficulties of our prob- 
lem and not the philosophy of the bill. 
I can understand, Mr. President, why 
there is opposition to this measure grow- 
ing out of the fear of totalitarianism. 
We look abroad and we see totalitarian- 
ism on the*march. We know that here 
in America alone the rank and file of 
the people still hold to the theory of eco- 
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nomic freedom and individual free en- 
rprise. 

But I wish to invite the attention of 
Senators to the chart on the back of the 
wall on which there is outlined the rec- 
ord of prosperity periods and depres- 
sion periods in the United States from 
1860 down to the present hour. The 
chart was not prepared by the authors of 
the bill; it was not prepared by any 
“leftists.” It did not come from any or- 
ganization that is interested in Federal 
spending. It came from the Cleveland 
Press Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. The chart 
is taken from another chart which was 
prepared, in the first instance, by the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, based upon sound statistical 
data. 

Senators will see that from 1860 down 
io this hour the history of our Govern- 
ment has been a history of great booms 
and great depressions; but the unfor- 
tunate fact is that the depression which 
began in 1929 was the deepest and the 
most prolonged of all. We were rescued 
from that depression only by the deficit 
spending of the war. Shall it be said 
that a free democratic country does not 

are to attack this problem? Shall it 
be said, in the implication of the report 
of the minority, thdt we must be con- 
tent to go forward in the future as we 
have gone in the past, depending upon 
work relief, relief of some kind or an- 
other from public agencies? 

Mr. President, is it not worth some- 
thing to attempt to make the free econ- 
omy work and to set up an agency of 
government whose responsibility it will 
be to seek to do that thing? There is 
great danger, as shown by our experi- 
ence. There is a reason for the fact 
that the depression which began in 1929 
was so deep and so prolonged. The rea- 
son is that there has been a tremendous 
change in our economy and in the in- 
struments and methods by which our 
economy is administered. 

A few days ago I was reading in the 
newspapers about the flight from the 
northern islands of Japan of General 
LeMay and the others. They flew over 
seas and over land from Japan to Chicago 
in 26 hours. Do you suppose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that is a fact that is without 
Significance? It is a most significant 
fact, because it illustrates the great 
change which has come over our econ- 
omy. 

Back in 1860, before we had begun to 
build transcontinental railroads, ours 
was principally an individual economy. 
In all the States people were doing al- 
most exactly the same things. The com- 
munities and the States were practically 
self-sufficient. They were engaged in 
producing their own food, in manufac- 
turing their own clothing, in manufac- 
turing their own shoes, in manufactur- 
ing, for the most part, all the things 
they needed. But science and invention, 
which improved the means of communi- 
cation and transportation, have changed 
our economy to such a marked degree 
that the individual no longer is in con- 
trol of his own economic destiny, be- 
cause the tools with which we work— 
like the great airplanes which brought 
the fliers from Japan—are beyond the 
Command of the individual. 


The result of this has been such that 
there was published recently by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development a book- 
let on little business and the necessity 
of encouraging little business. Remem- 
ber, the Committee on Economic Devel- 
opment is not a committee of leftists, it 
is ngt a committee of long-haired the- 
orists, it is not a committee of deficit 
spenders. It is a committee of business- 
men, business leaders of America. 

In their pamphlet about little business 
they point out that there has been such 
a tremendous concentration of economic 
power in the United States that more 
than 50 percent of all the industrial 
workers in America are employed by less 
than 2 percent of the employers. That 
is what has happened to us. The indi- 
vidual is not the commander of his 
economic destiny, and if we are to say 
that government must take its hands off, 
that government cannot step in, then, 
Mr. President, there is no possibility of 
escaping another depression when this 
war ends, as I shall presently demon- 
strate. 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. In connection with 
the thought about concentration of 
business in the hands of a few, would 
the provisions of the pending bill correct 
that situation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; this bill 
is not a panacea. 


Mr. WHERRY. Iwas called from the - 


Senate Chamber, and I did not know 
what the Senator’s position was. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Not at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is a question of 
enforcement to see that these huge con- 
centrations do not happen, and that is 
the responsibility of the enforcement 
branch of the Government, is it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to accomplish this program of 
preserving free enterprise, the capital- 
istic system, and economic independence 
for the masses of the people, for the 
farmers of the West, for the ranchers of 
the West, as well as for the workers in 
the settlements, there must be a well- 
rounded policy, which will be developed, 
I hope, by the committee to be estab- 
lished under the bill. 

Let me say to the Senator, I concede 
that the provisions of the bill which call 
for the establishment of a special joint 
committee, made up both of Democrats 
and Republicans, the leading members 
of the leading committees of the Senate 
and of the House, to review any recom- 
mendation which may be made by the 
Executive, is one of the most important 
legislative proposals that has ever come 
before the Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the-re- 
marks of the Senator from Wyoming, 
and I know what an intense interest 
he has had in small business, and of the 
activity which he has helped to create 
within the Small Business Committee, 
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and also in the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, in order to foster new business 
and to place private business on its feet. 
But I am also interested, as I am sure 
the Senator is as well, in the huge con- 
centrations. I believe the Senator’s 
statement was that less than 2 percent 
of employers of the country employ 50 
percent of the workers. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the state- 
ment of the Committee on Economic 
Development. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is something 
which is under the jurisdiction of the 
judicial branch of the Government, the 
enforcement branch, is it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I think it is 
much more than that. It goes to the 
creation of an atmosphere in which the 
investment of private capital may be en- 
couraged. I believe it is based primarily 
upon a system of incentive taxation, tax- 
ation that will stimulate the owner of 
private capital to put his money into new 
enterprises. That is lacking now be- 
cause of many factors of our taxation 
system which I do not desire to go into 
now. But the second method of preserv- 
ing and stimulating free enterprise would 
be to develop such a policy toward mo- 
nopoly or concentrated power as to stake 
out a region in which little business 
would be free from suppression by the 
powers of concentrated economy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FArLanpd in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator’s answer to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] has cleared up one 
of the questions I wanted to ask the Sen- 
ator. I have generally regarded this bill 
as perhaps ineffective. First, let me say 
that unemployment is an evil. I think 
all of us are agreed that unemployment 
is a great evil, and that we have to find 
a solution for it. My greatest disap- 
pointment in the bill is that I cannot find 
in it a solution for that evil. Perhaps 
I am too pessimistic about it. I should 
like to have the Senator describe its ap- 
plication. Suppose Congress had en- 
acted into law such a bill as is now pend- 
ing, and it had been on the books at the 
time Cleveland made the statement that 
the people should support the Govern- 
ment, and not the Government support 
the people. Suppose we had such a law 
on the books at that time, how would it 
have changed conditions? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would have 
helped President Cleveland to create the 
conditions under which the people could 
support the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator thinks it would have been a wel- 
come and progressive move? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator that properly understood this 
bill will do precisely that. As I said at 
the outset, the objection to the bill 
arises from misapprehension and mis- 

understanding. I picked up a news- 
paper the other day and read in it a 
letter which was written supposedly by 
a veteran. He was declaiming against 
the bill on the ground that it was going 
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to put government into industry. Of 
course it does nothing of the kind, but 
there is that misapprehension that the 
purpose of the bill is to put the Govern- 
ment of the United States into competi- 
tion with private business. The reverse 
is the truth. 

What I want to say to the Senator— 
and I think this is the explicit answer to 
the question he has in his mind—is that 
our economy has become so complex and 
so complicated that if we are to preserve 
freedom, local freedom, freedom for the 
people of Colorado and Wyoming in 
their industries, as well as freedom for 
the individuals, we have got to under- 
take to have the Government do a little 
planning in order to preserve that free- 
dom. Do not imagine that we are going 
to get away from planning. Planning is 
being done every day and every week of 
the year by concentrated private enter- 
prises, so called. They call themselves 
private enterprises, but they are not pri- 
vate in any sense. They are great public 
institutions with hundreds of thousands 
of stockholders and hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees. That is not private 
enterprise in the sense in which I mean 
it. It is private enterprise, of course, 
as distinct from government enterprise. 

But here is a bill the direct purpose of 
which is, and the provision is written 
into the bill, that, so far as any Govern- 
ment contracts for Government public 
workers or other investments are made, 
they shall be carried out by contract 
with private enterprise and not by Gov- 
ernment enterprise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There 
are two other applications I should like 
to have the Senator discuss. The second 
application is this: Suppose the bill had 
been on the books during the depression 
which began in 1929, would it have saved 
the very bad situation which followed? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it would 

have done so. If the Senator will look at 
the chart which hangs on the back wall of 
the Chamber he will see what happened 
at that time because we did not have 
such a law on the books. The depres- 
sion beginning in 1929 ran deeper than 
any other previous depression. It ran 
through 1936. Ninteen hundred and 
thirty-seven shows a little above the line, 
that is to say our economy got out of the 
red, so to speak. But that was the year 
that the President of the United States 
sent a budget to Congress cutting down 
expenditures, and when that budget 
came here, and the first appropriation 
bill in obedience to the budget was below 
what had been spent in years before, 
then from every desk in this Chamber 
there came the cry to resume the 
spending. 
' Mr. President, I am not an advocate of 
spending, but what I am saying to the 
Senate is that unless we have a plan we 
cannot avoid it. This bill is an attempt 
to create the possibility of a plan to pre- 
vent the need and necessity of deficit 
spending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
one more application in mind, because I 
am trying to understand the bill by its 
application to the problem we are facing. 
The third application I should like to 
have the Senator discuss, if he will, is 
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the situation we faced after 1933 when 
a new administration came into power. 
Is there anything in the bill which is 
contrary or in opposition to the remedies 
which were put into effect under the 
New Deal? Is there anything in the bill 
which is in the nature of a cure other 
than deficit spending? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is it de- 
pendent entirely on deficit spending? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, certainly not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. As I in- 
terpret it, the remedy which the New 
Deal brought forth was based entirely 
upon deficit spending, and I wonder how 
this bill would’ have changed the situa- 
tion which existed from March 4, 1933, 
on, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would have 
changed the situation in this respect: 
The Senator will remember that in 1933 
one of the very first acts of the admin- 
istration was to have passed what was 
known as the national industrial re- 
covery bill. Strangely enough that bill, 
or the idea upon which it was based, 
came from the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, at a convention of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
San Francisco, held years before® the 
adoption of the NIRA, with its program 
of turning over to industry the power to 
regulate itself, as it was politely de- 
scribed. That idea came from organized 
industry. One of its factors was accom- 
panied by an extension of public works, 
and an appropriation was made under 
which public works were to be author- 
ized. Those public works were being ad- 
ministrated by the Public Works Admin- 
istration under Secretary Ickes in ac- 
cordance with the free enterprise sys- 
tem, under contract with contractors, 
but because the job was so great and 
unemployment was not being reduced, 
then the administration, by Executive 
order, an order with which I never 
agreed, took $500,000,000 away from the 
Public Works Administration and cre- 
ated the other Administration which 
turned out to be in its last analysis the 
WPA. That was a mistake, I will say 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

If this bill had been in existence, if 
it had been passed in the Hoover ad- 
ministration, and the capacity of our 
Government leaders and our business 
leaders had been concentrated upon an 
effort, to stimulate little business all over 
the country, we never would have had to 
resort to the WPA, with its security wage 
and its Government-made work. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I say to the Senate 
that the report of the minority of the 
committee is clearly a declaration for 
the resumption of that philosophy. In 
the conditions which exist in the world 
today it is perfectly absurd. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. First, I wish to. compli- 
ment the able Senator from Wyoming 
for his presentation of the situation 
which now confronts the United States. 
We may well Gonsider this bill, instead 


of being a bill to put the Government’ 
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generally into business, as some of its 
opponents seem to fear, as a declaration 
that we will do everything in our power 
to create and maintain such conditions 
as will keep the Government from going 
into business. We ought to be able to 
conceive, and I think all of us do con. 
ceive, that if the time comes when there 
are 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 unemployed 
persons in this country, which will mean 
from 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 people in 
need, pressure will be exerted upon the 
Congress to have the Government oper- 
ate plants. Ido not wish to see the Goy- 
ernment enter into the operation of 
plants. I hope that time will not come. 
That is the reason why I am one of the 
sponsors of this bill. I feel that we can 
create and maintain such conditions as 
will enable us successfully to resist any 
demand or urge for the Government to 
go into business in competition with pri- 
vate business. But there are certain 
activities which the Government can 
carry on which encourage private busi- 
ness rather than compete with it. 

I think the Senator from Wyoming is 
presenting the situation very clearly and 
is doing a great service. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
very kind. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to join in the 
compliment. The Senator is very clear, 
very forceful, and really eloquent. But 
I wish to add a footnote by way of 
contradiction. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad 
that the Senator added the word “note” 
after “foot.” I do not wish to get the 
foot from him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAILEY. One of the greatest 
Presidents this country ever had or ever 
will have was Grover Cleveland, a great 
man anda brave man. The Senator did 
not say that we owed.to Grover Cleve- 
land our recovery from the very severe 
panic of the 1890’s. I do not charge the 
Senator with ignorance or willfulness on 
that point, because he was not there. I 
was there. I was 21 years of age when 
Grover Cleveland was elected the second 
time, and I voted for him. This country 
got out of that depression just in time 
for William McKinley, another great and 
good man, to obtain the benefit of the 
foundations which Cleveland had laid. 

What were the foundations? That is 
why Irose. It makes no difference what 
we say about people of the past and what 
they did, or whether we give them credit 
or not. What was Grover Cleveland's 
method, and on what foundations laid by 
him did McKinley and Theodore Roose- 
velt build? 

The first foundation was order. We 
cannot have a stable economy without 
order. When Cleveland called out the 
troops to put an end to the so-called 
Pullman strike and let the people of the 
country know that there was a Govern- 
ment at Washington that governed, that 
was the foundation of the recovery. 

He did another thing. When the air 
was filled in our party—I am sorry to 
say—with talk about the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver at the immortal 
ratio of 16 to 1, Grover Cleveland erected 
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the standard of sound money; and upon 
the foundation of order and sound 
money we had the glorious prosperity of 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt. 

That is only one point, but to my way 
of thinking, it is a monument. I do not 
see any end to this sort of thing. I be- 
lieve that the American people can build 
a successful economy if we have order 
and a stable currency. 

The Senator spoke of the year 1937 as 
a year which gave some promise of re- 
covery. He went so far as to say that 
that was due to spending, and that the 
recession occurred in that year because 
the spending was withdrawn, although 
all of us demanded a renewal of it. Iam 
sure that I did not. I have a recollection 
of my course. But I wish to point out to 
the Senate that,1937 was the year of the 
sit-down strikes, which shook the econ- 
omy of this country to its foundations. 

Mr. President, I merely wished to in- 
troduce a little footnote of history from 
my point of view. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
interruptions of the Senator from North 
Carolina are always very valuable, and 
personally I always enjoy them. The 
Senator goes into another question which 
I shall not discuss at this moment. 

The Senator’s reference to Grover 
Cleveland as the man who laid the foun- 
dation upon which there was recovery 
later in the McKinley administration re- 
minds me of the fact that in one of his 
messages Grover Cleveland outlined as 
clearly as it has ever been outlined the 
danger which this country was confront- 
ing from the concentration of economic 
power. We are suffering now, and have 
been for 20 years, from the ill effects 
which President Cleveland foretold when 
he warned the Congress and the people 
of the United States against monopoly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he leaves that point? 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the pending bill 
were a law today, would it provide full 
employment, and would we have assur- 
ance that employment would result? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. This bill is 
not a panacea. I have not sponsored 
itasa panacea. WhatIam urging up- 
on the Senate is that we must under- 
take this Government study if we are to 
escape disaster; and I shall demonstrate 
that to be so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there any way to 
avert unemployment if we cannot get 
labor back to work? What purpose 
would such a statute serve if we could 
not get labor back to work? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, if peo- 
ple will not work, we have an altogether 
different problem. But I am acting 
upon the assumption, which I think has 
been very well demonstrated, that most 
people want to work. But that, of 
course, is an entirely different question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was there ever a time 
in the history of this country when there 
once more work to be done than there is 
10W? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In my judgment 
90 percent of the people still want to 
work, 

Mr. WHERRY. Was there ever a time 
when there was more work to be done? 
We talk about freedom of enterprise. 


We have an enormous consumer demand 
from one end of the country to the other. 
There is a demana for the production of 
5,000,000 automobiles. There is also a 
demand for hundreds of articles such as 
refrigerators, radios, and almost any- 
thing we can think of. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator that this issue cannot be con- 
fused by dragging across the trail the 
controversy between labor and capital. 
Of course there are ills. Of course there 
are wrongs. Of course, as I have said, 
this bill is not a panacea. But in my 
judgment the conditions which we have 
in this country with respect to strikes 
were promoted by fear. Fear is the 
source of most of our unwise actions. 
Fear is what plunged the world into war. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have yielded 
about an hour of time to the Senator. 
If he will be good enough to postpone 
his observations until after I have de- 
veloped my principal discussion, I shall 
be very glad to yield to him then. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not having previ- 
ously yielded to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, I now yield to him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make only one observation. The 
Senator from Wyoming has spoken of 
conditions which now obtain, emanating 
from “fear.” Let me say to the Senator 
that, in my humble judgment, there is 
more “fear” right here in Washington 
and in the Senate of the United States 
than anywhere else. It is “fear” that is 
prompting this Iegislation, and such 
“fear” at this time and under present 
conditions is wholly unjustified. By this 
course we are absolutely generating 
“fear” in the minds of the people 
throughout the country, and they are 
becoming afraid that Washington is not 
competent to take care of the situation, 
and in that respect we are doing much to 
justify that apprehension. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the discussions which occurred in 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and the discussions which have taken 
place on the floor of the Senate demon- 
strate conclusively, in my opinion, that 
the Senator is mistaken in his diagnosis 
of the situation. 

Now let me demonstrate the situation 
from the chart which I have had placed 
at the front of the Chamber. I made 
this demonstration to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on the first day 
of the hearings on the bill. Bear in mind 
that I pointed out that all over the 
world the problem of adjusting the eco- 
nomic systems of the peoples of the 
world to the conditions which existed 
had been so great as to plunge the world 
into a war. It was the failure of busi- 
ness leadership and government lead- 
ership to make it possible for people to 
support themselves that brought about 
the war. I say to you, Mr. President, 
that the danger of communism and of 
totalitarianism in this world proceeds, 
not from a measure of this kind, but from 
the failure to adopt a measure of this 
kind. Look at the chart; look at the 
history of our experiences. We cannot 
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afford to drift. If we drift, if we say 
that the Government must keep its 
hands off, then be sure we shall have 
disaster. 

It has been said by some of those who 
oppose this bill that no system except 
communism can provide full employ- 
ment. Is not that a profound confes- 
sion of defeatism? Is not that statement 
a profound acknowledgment of a belief 
that the free-enterprise system cannot 
provide full employment? That is why 
the minority have submitted their re- 
port in which they talk about work re- 
lief and relief by means of Government 
spending as if it were something inevi- 
table. I refuse to believe that it is in- 
evitable. I believe that if we look at this 
matter intelligently, with our eyes open, 
and free from preconceived notions and 
fears about what is intended, we shall 
understand that a great, free government 
which planned a successful war on two 
continents can successfully plan to 
maintain and keep the free-enterprise 
system. 

Mr. President, the chart entitled “Mass 
Market for American Business” was pre- 
pared at my direction from the hearings 
of the Senate Committee on Finance on 
May 9, 1944, when figures were presented 
showing the total amount of income re- 
ceived by persons in various salary brack- 
ets. The Committee on Finance was try- 
ing to determine what steps should be 
taken to raise the largest possible amount 
of taxes to finance the war, and the com- 
mittee wanted the facts. I requested the 
draftsman to prepare this chart in the 
form of a flagpole resting upon a base, 
the base being—as shown by the testi- 
mony before the Finance Committee in 
1944—the total amount of money re- 
ceived by everyone in the United States 
whose income was less than $2,000 a year, 
the total amount of money received by 
everyone in the United States whose in- 
come was more than $2,000 a year and 
less than $4,000 a year, and the total 
amount of money received by everyone 
in the United States whose income was 
from $4,000 to $5,000 a year. There it 
lies—the base of the flagpole. 

The flagpole consists of the total 
amount of money received by those whose 
incomes ranged from $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year; in another bracket the flagpole 
consists of those whose incomes ranged 
from $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, is that in 
the record? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; it is in the 
record, I will say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, then there is another 
bracket. It is for those who received 
$25,000 a year and more. 

It will be observed that in drawing the 
chart provision was not made for each 
bracket in the rising scale. That is why 
the flagpole is broken at the top. As I 
told the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, if that chart had been drawn to 


" represent the total amount of money re- 


ceived by those who were receiving, let 
us say, from $30,000 to $40,000 a year, 
from $40,000 to $50,000 a year, from 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year, from $75,000 to 
$100,000 a year, from $100,000 to $250,000 
@ year, and so on, up to the 79 individuals 
who in that year were receiving $1,000,000 
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or more each, there would not have been 
sufficient space in the Senate Chamber 
for the column which would have had to 
be drawn to make that representation. 

Mr. President, this reminds me that 
at every step in the way toward progres- 
sive legislation which would preserve a 
free economy there has been resistance 
by those who feared that a radical result 
would follow. Many of the present 
Members of the Senate were here when 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion bill was under discussion, and they 
will remember that it was denounced by 
many of the Senators who now denounce 
the pending bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I call attention to the fact 
that the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration bill was sponsored by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], who opposes the 
pending bill in its present form. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, Mr. President, 
I understand that. I do not believe the 
Senator from Michigan is always wrong, 
and I do not believe the Senator from 
Ohio is always wrong——- 

Mr. TAFT. I appreciate that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, here on the chart there is a rep- 
resentation of the total economy. It will 
be observed that the total receipts of 
those receiving $25,000 a year or more 
were $7,700,000,000, and the total re- 
ceipts of those receiving from $10,000 to 
$25,000 a year were $7,500,000,000. If 
we add them together, we find that they 
total $15,200,000,000 for everyone in 
the United States receiving more than 
$10,000 a year. 

Mr. President, every penny of that 
money could be taken by taxation, and 
it would not make a dent upon our Gov- 
ernment economy. Those who are 
under the impression that we can tax 
wealth to support a free government are 
utterly mistaken. The money is not 
there. Of course, $15,000,000,000 is a 
lot of money in any man’s language. 
But the whole amount received by those 
who are receiving $2,000 a year or less is 
$45,700,000,000. Forty-five billion dol- 
lars is three times the amount received 
by those in the $10,000-and-up brackets. 

Add to those who are receiving $2,000 
or less the total amount received by those 
whose incomes are from $2,000 to $4,000, 
aggregating $44,000,000,000, and the 
total is $89,700,000,000, whicl. was the 
amount received by the people of the 
United States whose income was less 
than $4,000, as compared with less than 
$16,000,000,000 for those in the $10,000 
brackets and up. Add those who were 
receiving from $5,000 up to _ the 
upper brackets, and it amounts to 
$8,900,000,000. 

Mr. President, is it not clear that our 
economy is based upon the masses of the 


people, and upon their ability to earn’ 


money, whether it be in agriculture, in- 
dustry, or in any of the professions? Un- 
less the masses of the people who con- 
stitute the base of this flagpole are fully 
employed and drawing. compensation 
there can be no security for those whose 
incomes put them in the flagpole. 
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I recall that in 1932, before the change 
of administration, when the Federal 
guaranty of bank deposits was being dis- 
cussed, a great Chicago banker by the 
name of Trailor was mentioned several 
times in the Democratic convention of 
that year as a possible candidate for 
Vice President. During the depression 
he learned a lesson which converted him 
from opposing the guaranty of deposits 
to the support of such a program. That 
was because there was a run on his bank. 
One day, because of that run, he went 
down to the bank, lined up a number of 
friends who had funds to deposit, and 
persuaded them that it would be in the 
interest of keeping open the bank for 
them to deposit funds. He made a drama 
out of it. He stood in the lobby of the 
bank and said to the depositors who were 
clamoring for their money, “Do not take 
your money out; these gentiemen are 
depositing money. We are ready to pay 
you, of course.” However, the run con- 
tinued. And then Mr. Trailor, when he 
had changed his opinion about the de- 
sirability of a Federal guaranty of bank 
deposits, made this wise remark: “I 
have come to the conclusion that unless 
we make certain that people in the lower 
scale of income have their feet upon the 
ladder there is no security for us who 
are at the top.” No truer words were 
ever spoken. 

Mr. President, is it clear why I am 
talking in behalf of this bill? I am 
speaking in its behalf because I know 
that if we permit unemployment to cut 
down receipts of the millions who are re- 
ceiving the $89,000,000,000, then we de- 
stroy purchasing power. We destroy it 
for every farmer, every rancher, every 
small businessman, every small bank, 
and every small grocery store. We de- 
stroy the capacity of the people to buy 
the things which they need. If we fail 
to maintain the power to buy and prevent 
unemployment from developing, and at 
the same time permit purchasing power 
to disappear, then beware. We already 
see written in the international sky what 
can happen when Government fails in 
its task. 

The danger, Mr. President, is even 
greater. Here is a chart which I had pre- 
pared for the purpose of showing what 
to my mind is the most significant fact 
in America, but one to which we blithely 
close our eyes. This chart shows three 
lines. One of them represents the na- 
tional income, or the amount of money 
received by all the people and all busi- 
nesses. Another represents the national 
debt. Another represents Federal reve- 
nue. Observe that the chart runs from 
1933 to 1945. 

The national income in 1933, at the 
depth of the depression, is clear from the 
first chart which I presented. That is, 
the income of all the people was only 
about $47,000,000,000. That is why the 
stores were closed. The people did not 
have money with which to buy. That is 
why the price of wool went so low. That 
is why the price of copper went so low. 
That is why the price of every commod- 
ity produced by agriculture and other in- 
dustries went so low. The people did not 
have the money with which to buy the 
things they needed. 
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We came into the year 1933 without a 
law which required any agency of the 
Government to study ways and means of 
keeping the people employed. So we had 
no recourse. It is true that under the 
Hoover administration there were some 
public works. Some postofficys were con- 
structed. But the catastrophe was so 
great that little could be done about it. 
We had waited too long, We had not 
acted in advance. We were following the 
philosophy which is represented here by 
the minority views in connection with 
this bill. That philosophy was, “Let it 
run. Presently we will go around the 
corner. Presently somehow there will be 
purchasing power reestablished. “Oh,” it 
is said, “let us lend some money to the big 
fellows at the top.” So we set up the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
we spent Government nioney, deficit 
money, to make loans to the banks, the 
insurance companies, and the railroads, 
No one was talking about deflicit spend- 
ing then. But what difference is there 
between turning money from the Federal 
Treasury over to large enterprises in the 
hope that somehow or other it will perco- 
late through and reach the people at the 
bottom—what difference is there be- 
tween that and spending for public works 
and WPA? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is not 
the great difference that the money 
which was loaned was paid back, and 
that it did not represent deficit spending 
at all? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sena- 
tor, if he will examine the reports of the 
RFC, wiil discover that it was not by any 
means all paid back. Much of it was lost. 

However, the point Iam making is that 
the national income was down in 1933. 
Under the impetus of the then Govern- 
ment program, which was, YJ may say, a 
hand-to-mouth program, adopted be- 
cause we had to have something—“We 
have to do something” was the cry— 
there was an increase in the national in- 
come. It went up to about $74,000,000,- 
000. Then there was another recession 
in 1937. Wemay debate about what was 
the cause of that recession, but the fact 
remains that that was the year when an 
effort was made to cut down Federal 
spending. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. At the same time was 
there not a move in the country on the 
part of industry to raise prices, and did 
not that rise in prices on the part of the 
big basic corporations of the United 
States have some effect? The records 
show that in 1937 the basic corporations 
of the United States made more profit 
than they did in 1929, and it seems to me 
that had some bearing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct; I think there was an 
effort to raise prices that year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator will 
yield, is it not true that the President of 
the United States, th respect 


speaking wi' 
to that recession, said that it was planned 
that way? 
. Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Did he not say, 
“We planned it that way”? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; he was not 
talking about the recession; he was talk- 
ing about an utterly different thing. 

Mr. MURRAY. President Roosevelt in 
1937 warned the country against the 
rapid rise in prices that was taking place, 
and singled out the copper interests as 
having raised their prices excessively. 
Furthermore, is it not a fact that Sec- 
retary Ickes and the Interior Depart- 
ment, which conducted public works, 
complained constantly about the rise of 
the price of everything that was going 
into public works? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I remarked to 
the Senator from Montana once before, 
I know he is very familiar with the cop- 
per industry and with the cement indus- 
try, and what was done with regard to 
them. But I am not concerned about 
the mistakes of the past. Mistakes have 
been made on both sides. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me 
merely to correct the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In the first place, com- 
modity prices as a whole did not rise 
before 1940. They did not rise in 1938. 
On the other hand, wages did rise. That 
was the period of the sit-d 2wn strikes in 
the motor industry, and a very substan- 
tial increase in all railroad wages took 
place. So that if there was any infla- 
tion at all, it was in connection with 
wages, as much as profits. 

The Senator also made the statement 
that the large corporations made more 
in 1938 than in 1929, which is not ac- 
curate. Their profits were away below 
what they were in 1929. The figures 
which the Senator from Montana put 
into the Recorp show that only 130 out 
of 600 corporations—and they were not 
particularly the large ones—made more 
money in 1938 or 1937 than they did in 
1929. They had expanded their busi- 
nesses, they had grown, whereas 470 
made very much less. So that the state- 
ments made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana are not correct. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'YMAHONEY. I should like to de- 
velop my theory. 

Mr. MURRAY. Would the Senator 
permit me to make a very short reply? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not claim that in- 
dustry as a whole raised prices or made 
more profits or that commodity prices 
rose, but I do claim that the basic in- 
dustries of the country—steel, cement, 
copper, oil, and the other basic indus- 
tries—raised their prices, and that the 
corporations which were noncompetitive 
were the ones which raised the prices, 
whieh had its effect on the whole econ- 
omy. There was, of course, a very broad 
Segment of business that was in competi- 
tion, and they did not raise their prices. 
They could not. They were compelled 
to hold down their prices. 

Mr, O‘MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
debate between the Senator from Mon- 
tana and the Senator from Ohio goes 
Into One of the subjects which would have 
to be discussed by the agency which is 


to be set up under the bill, and which 
would then have to be pursued by the 
joint committee which is to be created 
by the bill. 

Since I have referred to the joint com- 
mittee, let me remark again that there 
is nothing in the bill which authorizes 
the Executive to indulge in deficit spend- 
ing. It does not authorize the Execu- 
tive to spend a dime. It merely author- 
izes the executive agency to make a plan, 
and that plan, far from being guaran- 
teed, must then, under the terms of the 
bill, pass the scrutiny of both Houses of 


’ Congress, first through the joint com- 


mittee which is to be set up, a commit- 
tee which is designed to coordinate our 
economic system, a committee from the 
lack of which much of our trouble prob- 
ably has arisen. Then, after that joint 
committee has made its recommenda- 
tions, any measures which are suggested 
will have to go through the considera- 
tion of the respective standing commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House. 

Mr. President, this is a bill to vest in 
Congress the power and the responsibility 
of meeting the issue, instead of contin- 
ually delegating the power to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. This 
Mr. President, is a bill to restore the 
functions of Congress. 

Let me refer again to the national 
income. In 1939 the war broke out in 
Europe, and in 1940 our businesses and 
industries began to feel] the impetus, be- 
cause money was being spent, some of it 
by the French Government, some of it 
by the British Government. Some of it 
was being spent by our Government for 
purposes of war. Immediately the na- 
tional income began to rise. 

Then, after we got into the war, in 1942 
the national income jumped from less 
than $75,000,000,000, in 1937, to almost 
$125,000,000,000, because we were manu- 
facturing the commodities of war. The 
expenditures for war reached their peak 
in 1945, and the Federal debt reached its 
peak the same year, $261,000,000,000. 

Who knows what $261,000,000,000 is? 
Two hundred and sixty-one thousand 
million dollars—who knows what that 
is? But whatever it is, it is our debt. It 
is represented by bonds held by banks 
and insurance companies, by bonds held 
by veterans, veterans of the Army and of 
the Navy, it is represented by bonds held 
by the common people of the United 
States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. At the proper 
time I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator a question about this chart. 
What he has described, as I understand 
it, is the so-called Hanson theory. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; the Senator is 
quite wrong. I am not describing the 
Hanson theory. I am describing the 
financial condition of this Government 
and of the people. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s -pardon. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Tam not an advo- 
cate of deficit spending. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me ask my 
question in this form, then, without put- 
ting in the name of Professor Hanson, 
whose theory I cannot understand, 
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The debt of the country has been going 
up very substantially. The income is 
rising, and the revenues of the Govern- 
ment are rising more slowly. In the 
fiscal year 1945, when the income of the 
country was up to about $170,000,000,- 
000, approximately $95,000 000,000 of that 
was represented by purchases by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the balance by our 
people. Theat was in time of war. The 
honorable Senator in his previous. chart 
shows that the great purchasing power 
of the country came from persons with 
$4,000 and less income a year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Individual pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Individual pur- 
chasing power. In peacetime much of 
that great Government purchasing of 
approximately $95,000,000,000 by the 
Federal Government has got to stop. 
Much of the purchasing must be by pri- 
vate individuals. My question is this: 
In the opinion of the distinguished Sen- 
ator can the debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment keep on going up or remain as 
much as it is above the revenues of the 
Treasury, and still make it possible for 
the individual to have that purchasing 
power? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly not. 
Of course it cannot. That is what I 
am arguing against. I am arguing 
against deficit spending. I am arguing 
against a situation that compels it. I 
am arguing against the work-relief pro- 
posal of the minority, which is deficit 
spending. I am arguing for the invest- 
ment of private capital under a free- 
enterprise system, and the elimination of 
deficit spending. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor yield for one more question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill in one 
of its provisions seeks to provide for 
Federal investment and expenditure. 

Mr. OMMAHONEY. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Can the Fed- 
eral Government do that successfully 
to help the purchasing power of indi- 
viduals, and do it without providing tax- 
ation to meet the cost and yet avoid 
deficit spending? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Gov- 
ernment can avoid deficit spending by 
stimulating the investment of private 
capital in independent local enterprise. 
I should like to see the industries of 
Massachusetts restored to what they used 
to be before some of them moved out of 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I ask the 
Senator whether he is speaking as a 
former resident of Massachusetis or as 
the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am speaking as 
a Senator from Wyoming and as a native 
of the State of Massachusetts, a State 
which I am proud to say has always been 
very progressive in its attitude toward 
public affairs, a State which I am sure 
would endorse the principle which I am 
advocating here today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I ask the 
Senator one more question in a serious 

vein? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am serious all 
the time, and even in the last remark. 
{Laughter. |} 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. That stands as 
the record of the Senator from Wyoming, 
and I appreciate it. 

How can the theory which the Sena- 
tor has just advocated be carried out 
without some form of the Hanson theory 
of borrowing from one’s self? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. If the Senator 
will pardon me, I will come to that in 
amoment. It is represented on another 
chart. which I have here. I am very 
happy the Senator has asked the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think Senators who are busy in their 
cflices or who are having their lunch do 
not care to be disturbed. I think those 
who are absent because of the lunch 
hour will be here presently. I would just 
as soon proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely want to add 
the comment that there is a possibility 
that we may reach a vote on this im- 
portant amendment, and insofar as our 
side of the proposition is concerned I 
think the distinguished Senator is pre- 
senting the objective data which every 
Senator ought to have clearly in mind 
before he makes up his mind as to how 
he will vote on the amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
greatly appreciate the comment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

A discussion of the chart, I may say, 
so that it may be in the ReEcorp, and of 
all the charts that I present, will be 
found dn connection with reproductions 
of the charts in the first part of the hear- 
ings of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, so those who wish to review this 
matter later will have the opportunity to 
do so by locking through the hearings. 

The point of it all is, of course, that 
in 1943 the national debt, which in 1933 
was a little less than $25,000,000,000, and 
which at the very height of the depres- 
sion spending during the New Deal ad- 
ministration was only about 46 or 47 
billion dollars—I am reciting the figures 
from the chart as it is and not from the 
statistical data which will be found 
in the hearings—the national debt, as 
scon as we started preparing for war, 
began to skyrocket. Between 1940 and 
1945 it rose from $50,000,000,000 to 
$261,000,000,000. That, Mr. President, 
represents deficit spending for war. But 
in 1943 for the first time in the history 
of this Nation the national debt was 
greater than the total national income 
of all the people of the United States for 
a single year. Never before in all 
the history of this Government has 
that happened. Never before has it 
happened in the history of any govern- 
ment that was able to survive. 

Back in the administration of Andrew 
Johnson, after the Civil War, the na- 
tional debt was about two and one-half 
billion dollars. It remained there al- 
most constant until after we entered 
World War I. Just before we en- 
tered Werld War I, in the Wilson 
administration, the national debt was 
$3,000,000,000, an increase of only 
$509,000,000 in all the years since Andrew 
Johnson, 
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When we came out of that war the 
national debt was about $25,000,000,000 
or $26,000,000,000, and we were so much 
concerned then as a government in re- 
ducing taxes, instead of paying off the 
debt, that by the time the depression hit 
us the debt had been decreased by only 
$9,000,000,000. That is why at the be- 
ginning of the Roosevelt administration 
we had a debt almost as great as that 
with which we issued from World 
War I. 

Never in all that long history, from the 
beginning of the national debt down 
through World War I, did the na- 
tional debt ever even approximate the 
national income of the people. Not until 
1943, when it exceeded it. And now it 
is almost $100,000,000,000 greater than 
the national income, which for 1945 was 
$161,000,000,000, although the national 
income has already dropped with the 
cancellation of war contracts. 

Let me say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, whose questions were most per- 
tinent, if the national income drops, 
the Federal revenue raised by taxation 
will drop. And when the Federal reve- 
nue by taxation drops it will be difficult 
if not impossible to carry the interest 
on the national debt. 

When the Bureau of the Budget sent 
its recommendations to Congress at the 
beginning of this Congress for the appro- 
priations which were made for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 next, it was set 
forth that the interest upon the national 
cebt for the ensuing year would probably 
be about $4,500,000,000. The cost of all 
the executive civilian branches of the 
Government, as set forth in that same 
Budget, was only about $1,080,000,000. 
Add the cost of the Executive Office of 
the President, the cost of all the courts, 
and even the cost of Congress, and it is 
scarcely enough to make the total more 
than $2,000,000,000. In other words, the 
interest upon the national debt for the 
next fiscal year, as estimated by the 
Bureau of the Budget, is almost twice as 
much as the entire cost of all the exec- 
utive, legislative, and civil branches of 
Government. 

Mr. President, that is what is wrong 
with the world. We have not taken the 
time as a people to plant to keep the free- 
enterprise system working. We have 
not taken the time as a government to 
plan to keep the system of private prop- 
erty working. We have not taken the 
time as a Congress to set up an agency 
the duty of which would be to see to it 
that this system shall not fail. It is to 
accomplish this purpose that the bill has 
been introduced. The opponents of the 
bill criticize it upon the ground that we 
cannot provide for public works and Fed- 
eral expenditures without increasing the 
debt. Mr. President, the answer to that 
is that we cannot pay the interest on 
the national debt unless we have full 
employment; and if we are going to avoid 
full employment by the Government un- 
der some totalitarian system, then I say 
that a democratic legislature had better 
get busy planning to avoid totali- 
tarianism. 

We cannot permit the national income 
to drop and hope to keep the Federal 
revenue high. If we permit the national 
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income to drop, the revenue will fall of: 
but whether or not we allow the revenue 
to drop, the debt will stay where it is, 

. Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
NusON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Assuming that the 
Federal Government supports such a 
program of public works as is necessary 
under the philosophy outlined by the 
Senator from Wyoming, and that it is 
necessary for Congress to appropriate 
large amounts of money to sustain such 
a program, is it or is it not the Senator’s 
opinion that that program ought to be 
sustained by current revenue, as a re- 
sult of taxation levied by Congress, to 
pay for the program at the time it is 
projected? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not necessarily. 
I am thinking now of a Federal expendi- 
ture which is most profitable. I think 
of the building of Boulder Dam, author- 
ized by the Congress under the Hoover 
administration. I think of the billions 
of dollars which were expended from the 
Federal Treasury in the construction of 
that dam. Every penny of that ex- 
penditure has been justified, because it 
produced business. It created income, 
not only for the people who were em- 
ployed upon the project, but for those 
who supplied materials and commodities 
in connection with its construction. It 
provided income for cities and States. 
It was in every sense of the word an ex- 
penditure which produced revenue. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then I take it that 
the answer to my question is that the 
Senator is not greatly concerned about a 
further increase in the national debt. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; I am 
terribly concerned about it. I do not 
wish to see an increase in the national 
debt. I wish to prevent it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How can we prevent 
it unless we are to pay currently for any 
program which the Government under- 
takes? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I have just 
pointed out, the cost of Boulder Dam was 
not paid currenily. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not mean to im- 
ply that the revenue must necessarily be 
raised in the same year. My question 
implied that we should simultaneously 
enact other measures which eventually 
would liquidate the cost. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; and the bill 
provides for that. The bill calls for 
other measures—taxation and the like— 
to do that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then, I take it that 
it is the Senator’s answer that concur- 
rently with any sustained program cf 
Government public works there should 
be provided taxation, either immediate 
or eventual, to liquidate any increase in 
the national debt to pay for such a pro- 
gram. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will not say to 
the Senator that in no event should we 
undertake any increase of the national 
debt. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I did not put the ques- 
tion in that way. The Senator misun- 
derstood me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I understood 
the Senator perfectly, but I did not want 
to give an answer which would be less 
than frank. It was necessary to indulge 
in deficit spending to fight this war. If 
a situation should arise in which the 
stimulation of private expenditure and 
the investment of Federal and State 
funds in revenue-producing public 
works and in other enterprises were not 
sufficient to provide full employment, 
I do not wish to say that in this bill we 
should declare that a future Congress 
should not do what the Senator from 
Maryland and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming have already done by their votes in 
the past. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I do not wish to en- 
gage in polemics with the Senator from 
Wyoming at this juncture of the de- 
bate, when he is explaining very inter- 
estingly the data which he has: assem- 
bled, but I think it is fair to assume from 
the answers he has given that. the Sen- 
ator favors, with some possible excep- 
tions, a program which will either cur- 
rently or eventually pay for any increase 
in the national debt. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I want a sound 
fiscal system, and I am working for a 
sound fiscal system. But I wish to point 
out to the Senator that less than 3 
weeks ago this body passed a bill which 
authorized the expenditure of $75,000- 
000 every year for 5 years in the con- 
struction, by the Federal Government 
in conjunction with the States, of air- 
ports. There was no provision in the 
bill or in the tax law for immediate 
revenues. Of course, I believe that that 
is an expenditure which will be produc- 
tive of employment and of tax revenue 
to the Government, as well as of new 
business, and which will eventually pay 
for itself. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To state the obvious, 
the Senator opened his discussion with 
the statement that it would take as 
much to pay the interest on the national 
debt alone, to use my own words, as the 
Government received in revenue annu- 
ally prior to 1933. 

fr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Therefore, he said it 
would be very difficult for us to sustain 
cur economy unless the income of the 
Nation was kept up so as to furnish the 
necessary revenue to keep things cur- 
rent. 

Mr. O MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Therefore, by any 
kind of logic, the conclusion must follow 
that the higher the national debt is al- 
lowed to go, the more difficult it will be 
to meet what the Senator now says is 
almost an impossible problem; and I 
think one may draw the conclusion that 
in any program which we may promul- 
gate for unemployment, it is absolutely 
essential that currently or eventually it 
be accompanied by a program which 
will insure, directly or indirectly, its re- 
payment to the Federal Treasury, or else 
we shall face real disaster. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in that connection? 
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- Mr. O"YMAHCNEY. I ask the Senator 
to wait a minute, please. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Maryland for his contribution to 
the argument. I am in_ substantial 
agreement with what he has said, of 
course. But so far as this particular bill 
is concerned, I do not wish to cut off by 
any declaration the power of a future 
Congress to meet a crisis which may de- 
velop. 

I say to the Senator that under the bill, 
as it is drawn, it becomes the duty of the 
new executive agency which is to be set 
up and the duty of the joint committee 
which is to be created to review exactly 
such contingencies, and it will be my 
hope that both the Executive and the 
congressional joint committee will de- 
vise ways and means whereby all these 
exvenditures can pay for themselves. 

What I have in mind at the moment is, 
for instance, Rock Creek Park, through 
which I drive almost every day in coming 
to the Capitol. There is an example of 
the expenditure of Federal funds with- 
out any thought of direct or, I may say, 
even indirect revenue. It was an ex- 
penditure by the Federal Government. 

In New York and Connecticut there is 
a magnificent highway over which I have 
driven many times. There is in Pennsyl- 
vania a very magnificent highway. They 
were built at the expenditure of a tre- 
mendous amount of money. Butin each 
of those instances tolls are exacted; the 
people who use those highways pay a 
toll. The result is that we have a system 
of parks and transportation combined 
which is sustained in the first analysis 
by Federal investment and expenditure, 
and subsequently is repaid not only in 
the comfort and pleasure they provide to 
those who use the parks but in the tolls 
they pay. I understand that the tolls 
produced a very large sum of money. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me nothing 
the Senator has said is inconsistent with 
the other amendment which the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE] and I 
propose to offer, which reads: 

Provided, That any program of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure for the fiscal year 
1948 or any subsequent fiscal year when the 
Nation is at peace shall be accompanied by a 
program of taxation designed and calculated 
to prevent any net increase in the national 
debt (other than debt incurred for self- 
liquidating projects and other reimbursable 
expenditures) — 


Those are the things the Senator has 
been saying we should use unless others 
more desirable are available. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. No; I say we 
should not use anytking which is not a 
self-liquidating investment. 

Mr. TAFT. Our amendment con- 
cludes with the following words: 
over a period comprising the ycar in question 
and the ensuing 5 years, without interfering 
with the goal of full employment. 


I wonder whether the Senator is pre- 
pared to endorse that principle, namely, 
that if a large plan for Federal expendi- 
tures is submitted, there should also be 
submitted, at least, a program of taxa- 
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tion, not designed to balance the budget 
that year, necessarily, but designed over 
a 10-year period to be sufficient to meet 
the contemplated program of expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would be a dangerous 
one because of the fact that it is accom- 
panied by the defeatist minority report 
which shows that those who have been 


opposing the bill and who are suggest- 


ing the amendment are activated by the 
desire, somehow or other, to secure a 
declaration cf principles which will be 
antagonistic to the desire to maintain 
full employment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Then, do I correctly un- 
derstand that the only objection the Sen- 
ator has is to the motive or alleged motive 
of those who propose the amendment, 
and not to the amendment itself? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; I do not. 
We have here a bill the philosophy of 
which is being attacked. I may say that 
amendments which proceed from those 
who have persistently and upon every 
possible occasion attacked the funda- 
mental purpose of the bill and would 
have prevented its report, if they had 
been able to do so, would be like gifts 
borne by Greeks; I would be very, very 
suspicious. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I should like to pro- 
ceed with my statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Very well; I shall not 
interrupt the Senator if he does not care 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have been on my 
feet for a long time, and I should like to 
complete this presentation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because of the 
question asked by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts regarding the financing of the 
debt, I present this chart, which I also 
presented to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. It is entitied “Who Buys 
the National Product?” It will be ob- 
served that the first column, which is 
labeled “1940,” shows, first, the amount 
of purchasing power provided by con- 
sumers. That is shown by the heavy 
black column. Above that is shown the 
amount of purchasing power provided by 
business. That is shown by the cross- 
hatched column. The next block in the 
column is a speckled one. It represents 
Government nonwar spending. Tne lit- 
tle black cap at the top of the column 
represents Government war expendi- 
tures. So, Mr. President, in 1940, before 
we entered the war, the great bulk of our 
expenditures comprised those which 
were made by consumers; the great bulk 
of the expenditures was made up of what 
the people of the United States pur- 
chased for their needs and desires. Let 
us say that was approximately $90,000,- 
600,000; the exact figures will appear in 
the hearings. The amount expended by 
business was only a little more than $10,- 
000,000,000 or $12,000,000,000. The 
amount spent by Government in nonwar 
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expenditures was approximately the 
same. The Government war expendi- 


tures amounted to very little. 

But in 1944, after we had been waging 
the war for 3 or 4 years, consumers’ ex- 
penditures had increased, of course, al- 
most to $100,000,000,000. Business ex- 
penditures had also increased. Why? 
Because the investment in war plants 
was made substantially by the Govern- 
ment. Most of the expenditures which 
were made to build our war plants came 
from the deficit. It was Government 
spending, not business spending. 

Then the huge black column at the 
top, showing Government war expendi- 
tures, teaches us that for the war we 
were spending, in 1944, almost as much, 
through the Government, out of the 
deficit, as all the people of the United 
States had spent in 1940. The truth of 
the matter is that for purposes of the 
war the Government has bought almost 
50 percent of all goods and services 
which were produced in the United 
States. Because the Government was 
doing that, the national income in- 
creased, as I have shown. 

It is estimated by financial experts, of 
whom I am not one, that if we are to 
carry the national debt, that is to say, 
if we are to secure to the Federal Gov- 
ernment revenue which will be sufficient 
to pay interest of $4,500,000,000 upon the 
national debt, we shall have to keep the 
national income up to approximately 
$200,000,000,000. If we permit that in- 
come to fall, our revenue will fall. 

So the question which Senators must 
decide is, who will furnish the purchasing 
power necessary to maintain the national 
income at a level which will carry the 
national debt after the Government 
stops purchasing for war, as it has done? 

I assert that that is a problem of such 
magnitude that we cannot afford to fail 
to establish an agency to study the mat- 
ter. We must establish such an agency 
and allow it to work without any restric- 
tions, and without any false attacks be- 
ing made upon it such as those which are 
now based upon a misinterpretation of 
the intent of the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, of 
course there is one element which the 
experts never seem to mention, although 
it is a very important element in connec- 
tion with the $200,000,000,600 expendi- 
ture of 1944. The Senator is too wise a 
student of economy to overlook it. The 
fact is that in 1944 the black line super- 
imposed upon Government non-war ex- 
penditures really resulted from a reduc- 
tion in wages. That may seem to be an 
astounding statement. But we must 
realize that when the American people 
submitted to very high wartime taxes in 
order to create money in the Federal 
Treasury which the Government spent, 
they correspondingly reduced their own 
income, except to the extent that it 
showed up in the form of savings. 

We must also realize that the people 
loaned the Government for the purchase 
of war bonds a portion of their wages 
which they had not paid in taxes. 

So while the economists point to a 
$200,000,000,000 income, in truth and by 
every standard from the economic stand- 
point, the gross income should be reduced 
by the amount of wartime taxes, and by 
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the amount we loaned to the Govern- 
ment. Otherwise the picture is totally 
erroneous. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
might agree with the Senator without 
any effect upon the argument which is 
here being presented. I merely wish to 
reassert that, as I see it, there is a com- 
plete misconception upon the part of 
many persons, particularly those who are 
in the upper brackets of income, that, 
somehow or other, they will be the ones 
who will be obliged to pay the cost. 
That is a great mistake. 

When I had prepared the chart which 
I was discussing a little while ago, I 
called up officials of the Treasury De- 
partment and asked them if they could 
give me the figures relative to the pro- 
ceeds received by the Federal Govern- 
ment by way of income taxes in 1944, 
and if so, would they divide it into clas- 
sifications with reference to salary 
brackets. They did so. I am sorry I 
did not have a chart made of the in- 
formation. Other things prevented my 
doing so at the time. 

Mr. President, here is an interesting 
fact: The total estimated tax receipts 
for 1944, according to the Treasury De- 
partment, were $17,800,000,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Exclusive of corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The figure I have 
given represents, as I understand it, in- 
come tax receipts. 

Persons with incomes of $25,000 and 
more paid $4,200,000,000. Those who 
were in the brackets between $10,000 and 
$25,000 paid $2,100,000,000. Those who 
were in the brackets between $5,000 and 
$10,000 paid into the Treasury in the 
form of taxes $1,700,000,000. Those 
whose incomes were from $3,000 to $5,- 
000 paid in the form of taxes $3,300,000,- 
000. Those whose incomes were from 
$2,000 to $3,000 paid in the form of 
taxes $2,800,000,000. Those whose in- 
comes were from $1,000 to $2,000 paid 
$3,200,000,000 Persons with incomes of 
less than $1,000 paid $500,000,000. 

I ask Senators to observe this: Those 
who received less than $3,000 paid to the 
Government $6,500,000,000. Those who 
received $10,000 and more paid to the 
Government $6,300,000,000, or $200,000,- 
000 less than those at the bottom of the 
scale receiving less than $3,000. 

If we were to compute those figures 
on the basis of the persons who received 
more than $5,000, and also those who 
were receiving less than $5,000, we would 
arrive at the following result: The total 
taxes received by the Federal Govern- 
ment from persons receiving more than 
$5,000 a year was $8,000,000,000. The 
total receipts from those receiving less 
than $5,000 a year was $9,800,000,000, or 
$1,800,000,000 more than the amount 
which the Government received from 
persons with incomes of more than $5,- 
000 a year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say 
to the Senator that my recollection is 
that just prior to the outbreak of World 
War II in 1939 the Treasury Department 
estimated that if every person receiving 
$100,000 a year or more, or having an 
income of $100,000 a year or more, were 
to turn into the Government his entire 
income and retain nothing whatever, the 
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total amount which would be received 
from such sources would be only a little 
more than $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say to the 
Senator that I made substantially the 
—_ statement before he came upon the 

£. 

Mr. President, I now find that I have 
on my desk some notes which I made 
when I appeared before the Banking and 
Currency Committee. If the Senator 
will have in mind the original chart 
showing the total amount received by 
persons in the various brackets he will 
see that those who received $2,000 each 
or less, the total amounting to $45,700,- 
000,000, numbered 32,500,000. Those in 
the brackets from $2,000 to $4,000 num- 
bered 14,600,000. Those in the brackets 
from $4,000 to $5,000 numbered 2,000,000. 
Those in the brackets from $5,000 to 
$10,000 numbered 1,200,000. Those re- 
ceiving from $10,000 to $25,000 a year 
each numbered 446,000. Those in the 
brackets of $25,000 and more numbered 
129,000. 

The Senator is quite correct. The 
Government could take the entire reve- 
nue of those who are in the income 
brackets above $10,000 without affecting 
in any material way its ability to meet 
its problem. The problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to stimulate the purchasing pow- 
er of the masses, The solution of the 
problem which confronts us today is 
what America has been proud of doing 
from the very beginning, that is to say, 
to increase, improve, and elevate the 
standard of living of the people of 
America. The more people there are who 
receive $2,000 a year the better off we 
are, and if they could be receiving $5,000 
a year we would be substantially better 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Roughly cal- 
culating the figures as to incomes just 
given by the Senator, I have tabulated in 
my own mind about fifty million. Does 
the Senator have a recapitulation of that 
number? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I tabulated in 
my own mind, as the Senator read the 
last figures about classified incomes, that 
there were about 50,000,000 people pay- 
ing income taxes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Just about fifty 
million; 32.5, plus 14.6, plus 2, plus 1.2, 
Plus .446, plus .129—a little more than 
fifty million. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That was for 
the year 1944? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Nineteen hundred 
and forty-four, yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I under- 
stand the proposal generally advanced 
by the sponsors of the bill, it contem- 
plates a 60,000,000-job program of [ull 
employment. Is that substantially cor- 
rect? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The “60,000,000 
jobs” was a phrase that came out of a 
political campaign. As I understand, 


it was intended to dramatize the num- 
ber of persons in the United States who 
would be self-employed, who would be 
employed in profesions, school teach- 
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ing, medical professions, and the like, 
in business, little business and big busi- 
ness, in industry, in agriculture, and in 
all the callings which the people of Amer- 
ica follow. It was based solely upon a 
computation of proportion of the popu- 
lation in 1950, as I recall, which would 
in the normal course of events not be in 
school, but wanting in some way or other 
to earn a living. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We have often 
heard, in connection with this program, 
about people employed and full-employ- 
ment opportunities, and reference to 60,- 
000,000 jobs. I merely wanted to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that 
in 1944, which undoubtedly was the sat- 
uration point of employment in this 
country, so far as everyone who wanted 
to work having a job was concerned—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In what year? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-four; people looking for 
employees could not find them. I want 
to know whether, based upon these sta- 
tistics, the estimates are not a little high 
as to the number of persons who can 
be put to work under any kind of a 
program in peacetime in this country. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
that, of course, is the very issue of the 
bill. I do not believe that we have to 
throw up our hands and say a free enter- 
prise system cannot provide sufficient 
employment. That, I say, is a completely 
defeatist attitude, and I want to fight to 
make it possible for enterprise to furnish 
the work. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I-am com- 
pletely committed, in my own thinking 
and my belief, to the idea that if we let 
private enterprise operate freely, it will 
provide full-employment opportunities. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, the Senator 
and I are in agreement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The question 
is whether or not the goal we are ap- 
proaching, at least in argument, is not, 
after all, in the light of all the provable 
and produceable facts as to employ- 
ment in this country, and taking into 
consideration all the factors, one which, 
from a practical standpoint, we have 
never reached up to the present, and are 
we not “kidding” ourselves, in a way, 
in thinking that we can reach it under 
such a program? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
pardon me, in just a moment I shall show 
him a chart which will answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator still have the so-called “flagpole 
chart”? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, it is here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator recur to that for a moment, 
when he gets through with what he is 
how discussing? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. Addressing 
myself to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Iowa, I wish to call his attention to the 
chart entitled “Labor Force and Em- 
ployment in the United States, 1900 to 
1944.” This appears in the hearings on 
page 27. 

The heavy line on this chart indicates 
the actual employment, year by year, 
from 1900 to 1944. The top line run- 
ning diagonally across the chart repre- 
Sents the so-called labor force, the num- 





- jobs which are available. 
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ber of employable people in the United 
States who naturally and normally are 
available for work. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. How are those statistics 
gotten together? ‘The Labor Depart- 
ment gives us one set of figures, the labor 
unions another set, and the Industrial 
Conference Board gives us another. I 
am interested in knowing on what this 
chart is based, and whether the Senator 
believes there are any reliable figures on 
which we can all rely as a basis for our 
argument. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I hope the Sena- 
tor can rely upon this chart, because I 
took the utmost care in having it pre- 
pared. Members of the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, of the 
National Planning Association, and of 
the Department of Commerce, as well 
as the Department of Labor, furnished 
the basic material upon which the chart 
was drawn. I believe it to be accurate. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator thinks 
that in the future we can work out some 
plan so that we can be agreed @s to 
what are the correct figures? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I think we 
can. 

Mr. SMITH. I think that is very im- 
portant, in connection with the whole 
discussion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I agree with the 
Senator. I was going to say that the 
lower line on the chart, running diago- 
nally across it, represents the employ- 
ment in prosperity years. In other 
words, if we had had what is called sub- 
stantially full employment all through 
this period, the lower diagonal line would 
represent it. The area between the lower 
line and the upper line, that narrow rib- 
bon, represents what the economists call 
the frictional unemployment, those 
who are out of jobs because they are go- 
ing from place to place, those who have 
quit work on the farm because they want 
to go into town for a little vacation, or 
for some other reason, school teachers 
who have quit because they do not want 
to .work the remainder of the year; in 
other words, people who for their own 
personal reasons do not want to accept 
That is the 
so-called “frictional unemployment.” In 
other words, the number of people em- 
ployed in a free economy may reasonably 
be expected to be a million or two mil- 
lion or perhaps three million belov’ the 
entire labor force, without doing any 
harm to anyone. The danger comes 
when conditions are such that people 
who want jobs are unable to find them. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLCOPER. Then, let me 
ask the Senator this question: Is it the 
Senator’s view that under the proposals 
o. the pending bill it is the responsibility 
of the Government to furnish job op- 
portunities for all, inc' ding the “fric- 
tional” labor group that is constantly un- 
employed? In other words, what I am 
trying to get at is, how extensively should 
this planning be made? Should it en- 
compass the entire economy to the point 
where there is a shortage of labor, or 
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should it only attempt to get up te the 
point where the reasonable demands for 
jobs is met—up to the point where “fric- 
tional” unemployment may begin? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. For my part, I be- 
lieve in the reasonable definition. I do 
not believe in trying to create a system 
whereby people would be attracted into 
employment who should not in the pub- 
lic interest be employed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. To my mind, 
it is extremely important to arrive at an 
understanding as to whether we should 
attempt to aim at a full saturation of 
opportunities in this country for all pos- 
sible employees, all those who might at 
some time or other, willy-nilly, want a 
job, or whether we should say that our 
attempt is to arrive at a place where our 
economy will be efficiently complete, so 
far as jobs are concerned, with respect 
to the labor market and everything else, 
if we come as near as we can to reason- 
able employment. I am confused on 
that point. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; Ido not think 
the Senator is confused at all. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think it is 
important for us to know just how far 
the planning is to go. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My best answer to 
the Senator is this: The first Presiden- 
tial campaign I remember anything 
about in any detail was the campaign of 
William McKinley for the Presidency, 
and I remember that the battle cry in 
that campaign was the “full dinner pail.” 
How full was the “full dinner pail”? 
What they were talking about was—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
if I may say so to the Senator, as I un- 
derstand, in acting on the pending bill 
we are going beyond any political shib- 
boleth. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; of course. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Or political 
arguments, or vote-catching phrases. At 
least I hope the bill is of that sincerity, 
and I rely upon it being so. We are now 
faced with a program-making or policy- 
making bill, and getting down to brass 
tacks as to what we are going to do, be- 
cause we are announcing a policy by 
which we plan to assume responsibility 
for this economic measure, and not to 
shirk the responsibility when the votes 
are counted and say that the bill is noth- 
ing but a campaign promise made in the 
heat of a campaign. Therefore, I think 
it is important that we should narrow 
the issue and reach as full an under- 
standing as possible so as to Know what 
may reasonably be expected in connec- 
tion with the measure. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
want to say first that the details of what- 
ever plan is presented will have to be 
worked out by the agency which is estab- 
lished and by the joint committee. There 
is nothing in the bill which guarantees 
a job to anybody. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let alone to the 
full labor force. There is nothing in the 
bill which declares that the Government 
should not be satisfied with the reason- 
able sort of empioyment which, as shown 
on this chart, we would have had in pros- 
perous years. 


I thoroughly 





Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with what 
the Senator from Wyoming has said and 
what the Senator from Iowa has just 
stated. I wish to say, however, that on 
frequent trips to Montana I have visited 
a good many farmers. I find they are 
very much worried. I thoroughly agree 
with the philosophy of the bill that if 
private industry and local governments, 
cities, and counties, cannot furnish suf- 
ficient employment to the people of the 
country, the Government itself must do 
so, whether we like it or not, simply for 
the preservation of our own country. I 
think that is intelligent self-interest. 

But let me call attention to the lan- 
guage of paragraph (b) of section 2: 

All Americans able to work and desiring 
to work are entitled to an opportunity for 
useful, remunerative, regular, and full-time 
employment. 


The Senator will find that a great 
many stockmen and farmers in his State 
of Wyoming are very much afraid that 
that language will result in some indi- 
viduals deciding that they do not want to 
work on the farm or work elsewhere; that 
they will say that “The Government of 
the United States owes us a job at a re- 
muneration such as we think we ought 
to get.” 

Of course, I appreciate that that is not 
the intention of the bill. We cannot write 
into a law much of what has been said 
during political campaigns. Frankly, I 
am afraid that many of the workers 
throughout the country are going to be 
misled by this particular statement of 
the bill. Many people are afraid of what 
may happen as a result of this particular 
language being in the bill. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, some- 
thing should be done to clarify that lan- 
guage, so we would not be holding out a 
promise to individuals which we all know 
cannot be fulfilled and will not be ful- 
filled in the sense that everyone will be 
furnished work. Take the housewife, for 
instance, who ought to be at home taking 
care of her children or taking care of the 
home. She may want to have part-time 
work in order to make a little money. 
We cannot guarantee work to such a 
woman. In wartime many women were 
employed because there was great need 
for them to help out in industry to carry 
on the war program. 

A short time ago the Senator spoke of 
the committee which was to be set up. 
I understood the Senator to say that 
some persons were opposed to such a com- 
mittee. Does the Senator know of any- 
one who is opposed to the committee be- 
ing set up? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did not say that, 
Mr. President. I do not know of anyone 
who is opposed to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought the Sena- 
tor made that statement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I did not say 
that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it is abso- 
lutely essential that a committee be set 
up in order to study the economic situ- 
ation with which we shall be faced in a 
comparatively short time. I do not, 
however, like to hold out to the workers 
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of this country a promise which I know 
cannot be fulfilled or upon which they 
can place a wrong interpretation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think it would be utterly impossible to 
draft any bill or pass any law which 
would not be subject to misinterpreta- 
tion somewhere along the line. I think 
the record which has been made by the 
people of this country in producing for 
the war, by the people on farms and 
ranches, as well as people in the fac- 
tories, demonstrates beyond any perad- 
venture of a doubt that the masses of 
the people of the United States are 
sound. The people of this country are 
not chiselers. There are some who do 
not want to work; there are some who 
want to get by on their wits; but we can- 
not afford to lay down an economic pro- 
gram upon the basis of possible misuse or 
abuse. We have got to lay down our pro- 
gram upon the basis of the record which 
has been established by the people of 
America, who have just come through 
one of the most magnificent demonstra- 
tions of their industry and patriotism 
that anybody could imagine. 

[Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries. ] 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator 
think for one moment that any state- 
ment I have made assumes that I have 
come to such a conclusion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; I know 
the Senator has not. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; not at all. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator has 
pointed out that there are some people 
who have that point of view. 

Mr. WHEELER. : Certainly; and I do 
not want to hold out to our people the 
promise of something the Congress will 
not do or that the people as a whole 
will not do. In my judgment, the lan- 
guage I referred to is causing most of 
the misunderstanding that exists with 
reference to this particular piece of leg- 
islation. , 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It has been my ex- 
perience, I will say to the Senator, that 
the misunderstanding is fragmentary, to 
say the least. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish the Senator 
were correct that it is fragmentary, but 
I am very much afraid the Senator will 
find it is not fragmentary. The purpose 
of the proposed legislation, as the Sen- 
ator sees it, and as most of us here see 
it, is not the purpose which has been 
represented to a great many people 
throughout the country. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have not seen the 
representations of which the Senator 
speaks. . 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator has read 
the New York Times, I am sure. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; and I 
know that the New York Times was 
wholly mistaken about the whole pro- 
gram. I desire to point out again that 
the most careful safeguards have been 
thrown about the proposed legislation. 
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As one of the sponsors of the bill, I pro- 
claim again that the purpose of the bil! 
is not to promote a condition which wil] 
cultivate ~buse.. The purpose of the bil! 
is to maintain purchasing power, with- 
out which the system of private prop- 
erty probably cannot endure. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Myr. 
Downey in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask the Senator 
a question. I understand how he reaches 
the heavy black line on the chart, but 
how does he reach the double line? By 
what statistical methods does the Sena- 
tor determine the double line, represent- 
ing frictional unemployment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The top line is the 
labor force, as estimated from figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. TAFT. Incidentally, in its last 
dive, it includes the armed forces of the 
Nation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It does not dive. 

Mr. TAFT. I mean in its last rise, it 
includes the armed forces. But how does 
the Senator reach the other figure, 
marked “labor force’? That figure runs 
in a steady line. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the figure 
I am talking about. 

Mr. TAFT. What is it supposed to 
represent? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is supposed .o 
represent the number of employable per- 
sons in the United States who desire 
work as self-employers, or as agricul- 
tural workers, industrial workers, or 
workers in any branch of our economy. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the line which 
reaches 60,000,000 in 1950. I compared 
that figure with the population of the 
United States when the Senator offered 
the chart in the committee, and I found 
that he had that line going up faster 
than the population of the United States. 
The chart starts with a certain popula- 
tion in 1900 and a supposed labor force. 
If the Senator increases the figure repre- 
senting the labor force at a rate corre- 
sponding to the increase in population, 
he will not reach 60,000,000. He will 
reach only 55,000,000 jobs. I asked the 
Senator at the time whether he would 
compare tha’ figure with the population 
increase and let us know the result. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator asked 
for the population figures. I obtained 
them and placed them in the record. 
They are in the record on page 30. I 
have not made the statistical computa- 
tion to which he now refers. I find that 
in 1944, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, the population was estimated at 
138.1 million; in 1943, at 136.5 million: 
and in 1940, at 132 million. I assume 
that the relationship is: an actual, sta- 
tistical, scientific, and objective relation- 
ship. 

Mr. TAFT. I only wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the line at the right 
of the chart, which reaches 60,000,000, 
includes a considerably larger percent- 
age of the total population estimated for 
1950 than does the line at the left, rep- 
resenting the labor force, as compared 
with the total population in 1900. 
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Mr. O'MAHONEY. Of course, there 
are all sorts of estimates as to what the 
population will be in 1950; but I was 
attempting to answer the question of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEn- 
Looper] with respect to the labor force. 

Mr. TAFT. May I supplement the 
question? 

Mr. O’YMAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. With respect to the fric- 
tional unemployment, is it the Senator’s 
understanding that the words “full em- 
ployment” as used in the bill include 
the frictional area? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; they do not. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator differs with 
Sir William Beveridge, who is perhaps 
the principal writer on this subject. Sir 
William Beveridge has written a book 
entitled “Full Employment in a Free 
Society.” He distinctly says in his book 
that full employment means having 
always more vacant jobs than unem- 
ployed men, and not slightly fewer jobs. 
So his definition of full employment is 
different from that of the Senator. Per- 
haps the authors of the bill might at- 
tempt to agree on what they mean by 
full employment. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Ohio that Sir William Bev- 
eridge is not one of the sponsors of the 
bill. He was not consulted in its draft- 
ing. However, he was a member of 
Parliament who was defeated in the last 
election because the British Government 
and British industry had not succeeded 
in solving the question of unemploy- 
ment; and because of the failure of the 
British Government to solve the question 
of social security and full employment 
we now have a British Government 
which is devoted to the theory of the 
nationalization of industry. I am here 
today arguing for the passage of this 
measure because I do not wish to see 
appearing in the United States the same 
trend which has appeared in Britain, and 
which I think is appearing also in 
France. The election which is to take 
place in France within a few weeks may 
surprise many of us in the United States 
as much as did the British election. 
We had better prepare for this move- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. I have examined the lit- 
erature on this subject. The book by 
Sir William Beveridge is certainly the 
fullest exposition of the theory involved 
in the pending bill. Before that we 
had Keynes on spending, and we had 
various plans for full employment under 
a totalitarian state. But this is the first 
attempt which I have seen in a full style 
to reconcile the idea of the right to work 
and full employment with a free enter- 
prise state. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, the 
Senator will realize that Sir William 
Beveridge was speaking for a homogen- 
eous nation, the nation of Great Britain, 
which could be stowed away in one of the 
several United States, a nation with a 
population only a fraction of that of the 
United States. The conditions which 
exist in Britain are different from those 
which exist here. It may be that the 


liberal point of view expressed by Sir 
William Beveridge is altogether appro- 
priate to the small country of Great 
Britain. The Senator is the only one who 
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is citing Sir William Beveridge in connec- 
tion with this measure. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr.-WHEELER. I was glad to hear 
the Senator’s explanation of what caused 
the overturn in the election in England. 
Let me say to him that if he had been in 
England he would not have thought that 
that was the only reason why there was 
an overturn. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did not say that 
it was the only reason. 

Mr. WHEELER. In my judgment, 
after talking with a number of individ- 
uals in England, the principal reason 
for the overturn was the regimentation 
of the people, and what they had to go 
through during the war. I am inclined 
to believe that the Senator will find that 
the present Labor Party is about as con- 
servative, nationalistic, and imperialistic 
as was the old Tory Party. Itis certainly 
as imperialistic; and I do not believe it is 
very much more radical than was the 
Conservative Party toward the end. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Sena- 
tor will not try to involve me in a debate 
on internationalism. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator injected 
the question. I am merely asking him to 
follow the course of events and see what 
happens in England with reference to 
the so-called radical Labor Party. My 
experience with the British has been that, 
generally speaking, the British laboring 
man is far more conservative than is the 
Democratic Party in this country. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It remains to be 
seen what will happen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ' 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I caught the Sen- 
ator’s remark awhile ago, he was only 
attempting to allude to the defeat of 
Sir Wiiliam Beveridge, and not the en- 
tire British election. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did make refer- 
ence to the entire British election, and I 
also stated that reports current in the 
press would indicate that there is a so- 
called radical tendency in France, as well. 
As a matter of fact, we all know it. 
Totalitarianism is advocated by power- 
ful forces throughout the world. 

To get back to the chart, actual em- 
ployment is represented by the heavy 
black line. Of course, there are times 
when conditions are such that more than 
the normal labor force is drawn into in- 
dustry. As has been pointed out by the 
Senator from Montana, that happened 
during the war, when, as shown by one 
of the columns on the chart, after 1940 
the number of employed persons went 
far beyond the number representing the 
normal labor force. 

That was because school teachers, 
young boys, old men, and old women, and 
wives left their homes to go to work. 
They were impelled by patriotic motives. 
It is not the desire of the sponsors of the 
pending bill to promote any conditions 
which would have such a result. The 
danger is not in excessive employment; 
the danger to our system is in unemploy- 
ment. Please observe how the line, as 
shown on the chart, fell after 1929. The 
actual employment in 1929 was approxi- 
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mately 47,000,000. In 1932 and 1933 it 
decreased until there were scarcely 
35,000,000 persons employed. But the 
great danger is that, with improving 
technology, the output of goods is so 
much greater than formerly that we are 
producing more with less labor than at 
any time in our history. 

There was another chart among the 
number, but it seems to have disappeared 
as the charts were carried out, but it will 
not be necessary to have it brought back. 
I shall merely say that in 1940 we pro- 
duced more goods and services than at 
any previous time in our history. We 
produced more goods and services in 1940 
than we did in 1929. The populacion was 
increasing, to be sure; but when, in 1940, 
we were producing a gross national prod- 
uct, as shown by this chart, very much 
in excess of $100,000,000,000, it was being 
done at a time when there were almost 
9,000,000 unemployed persons. In 1929, 
when we had no unemployment problem, 
the gross national product was only ap- 
proximately $100,000,000,000. In other 
words, we are now producing more, with 
fewer people working fewer hours, speak- 
ing industrially, than ever in our history. 
That is also true upon the farm. Since 
machines have gone into use on the 
farms, we are faced with the necessity of 
adjusting ourselves to the tremendous 
technological change which has oc- 
curred. 

My whole argument, let me say, inas- 
much as Senators have interrupted me 
with so many questions—and, of course, 
I have stood on the floor much longer 
than I intended to do, and I shall bring 
my remarks to a speedy conclusion—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator refer again 
to the so-called flag-pole chart for l 
minute, please? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I tried to 
follow the Senator’s application of tax 
returns to that chart. The Senator has 
a table on his desk. As I followed him— 
and I am very much interested in this 
question, because I am a member of the 
Finance Committee—I observed that the 
members of the group labeled “over 
$25,000 a year” were taxed at a rate of ap- 
proximately 60 percent of their total 
income. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; the tax on 
them was very heavy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It was 
approximately 60 percent; it was more 
than $4,000,000,000, on a total income of 
$7,700,000,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And 
those in the lower bracket, with incomes 
of less than $2,000 a year, for which I 
calculated the rate in my mind as the 
Senator was reading the chart, were 
subjected to a tax of approximately 6 
percent. 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. Oh, yes; there is 
no doubt about that. As the Senator 
knows, the rate of taxation on the higher 
incomes is much greater than that on 
the lower incomes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I won- 
dered what is the implication of the 
chart on taxes which the Senator read, 
and what is its 1pplication to this bill. 
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Mr. O’"MAHONEY. I cited those other 
figures to show that we cannot depend 
upon the revenue derived from those 
whose incomes are in the upper brackets 
to support our economy. In order to 
support our economy we must raise the 
standard of living of those at the bottom 
of the scale. That is the only purpose. 
I am pointing out that there are so many 
millions in the lower brackets and there 
are such a few thousand in the upper 
brackets that the solution of a free indi- 
vidual economy is to increase the stand- 
ard of living of those at the bottom of 
the scale. 

[Manifestations of applause by occu- 
pants of the galleries.) 

So, Mr. President, my argument is 
simply this: Wherever we look in this 
world we know that a great economic 
question confronts us. We know it was 
unemployment of the masses in Ger- 
many and in Italy, the inability of little 
business to survive in a concentrated 
economy, that brought about the rise of 
Mussolini and Hitler. We know that 
every radical movement obtains its 
impetus from the failure of government 
to provide conditions under which the 
masses of the people may maintain 
themselves. This Government of ours 
was created by men who understood well 
what they were doing. They were creat- 
ing a government of the people; they 
were creating a government which 
should serve the interests of the people. 
In other words, they were creating a gov- 
ernment the objective of which, would be 
to create such conditions in our economy 
as to improve the lot for the masses of 
the people. That is what they meant 
when they drew up the Preamble to the 
Constitution, “We the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare,” and so forth. It has been the 
objective of statesmen throughout our 
history to promote the general welfare, 
and the great controversy which has 
raged has been between those who have 
advocated the Hamiltonian theory of 
taking care of the wealthy first, in the 
belief that they would take care of the 
masses of the people, and those who have 
adhered to the Jeffersonian theory that 
the true aim of government is to provide 
for the welfare of the masses, because 
they were secure in the belief that when 
opportunity is preserved for the masses 
there will be plenty of opportunity for 
those at the top of the scale. 

Without any question, Mr. President, 
if we adopt in this Nation a program to 
study the free-enterprise system and to 
try to make it work and to create oppor- 
tunities for the people at the bottom of 
the scale so that they can live in their 
own homes, in their own communities, in 
their own States, instead of being herded 
from corner to corner of the United 
States into temporary jobs, if we promote 
such an economy, we shall be creating 
and multiplying the number of persons 
in the upper brackets. ‘Those persons 


whose incomes are in the upper brackets, 
those who are managers of concentrated 
industry, and are fearful lest it be im- 
possible for them to secure workers at 
low wages, are defeating their own in- 
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terests by seeking to oppose the in- 
auguration of a program which will im- 
prove living standards for the masses of 
the people. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in this 
bill which is not consonant with true 
Americanism, with the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, or with 
the principles which have been preached 
from every political platform in every 
political campaign, by every party which 
believes in free enterprise. This is an 
American bill to make free enterprise 
work. This is a bill to provide that we 
shall not leave the planning to managers 
of large concentrated industries, but 
that we shall do something through the 
government of the people to aid the little 
fellow and the local fellow, as well as to 
build up industry in my State and other 
States for the purpose of creating oppor- 
tunities everywhere, to make it possible 
for the farmer to sell the products of his 
farm, to make it possible for the shop- 
keeper to load his shelves and sell his 
goods, and to make it possible for young 
people to go to school. This is a bill to 
promote the general welfare. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator has 
stressed the fact that this is a bill to help 
the little fellow and the local fellow get 
into business and take care of himself. 
However, there is nothing in the bill, so 
far as I have been able to examine it— 
and I was a member of the subcommittee 
which considered it—that is in any way 
inimical to big business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Big business may go 
into the Senator’s State, and I hope it 
may go into my State as well, because in 
some industries we must have big busi- 
ness. There is nothing in this bill that 
is in any way antagonistic or inimical to 
the interest of big business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Big business will 
be more vigorous and more profitable if 
we create a condition under which little 
business can thrive. There is nothing in 
the bill which is in any way antagonistic 
to big business or to wealth. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think that 
I can agree with about 90 percent of 
everything which the Senator from 
Wyoming has said. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Donnell La Follette 
Andrews Downey Langer 
Bailey Ellender Lucas 

Ball Ferguson McCarran 
Bankhead Fulbright McClellan 
Barkley George McFarland 
Bilbo Gerry McKellar 
Bridges Green McMahon 
Briggs Guffey Magnuson 
Brooks Gurney Maybank 
Buck Hart Mead 
Burton Hatch Millikin 
Butler Hawkes Mitchell 
Byrd Hayden Moore 
Capehart Hickenlooper Morse 
Capper Hill Murdock 
Carville Hoey Murray 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Connally Johnston, 8. C. O’Daniel 
Cordon Knowland O'Mahoney 
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Overton Stewart er 
Radcliffe Taft Wann 

Reed Taylor Wheeler 
Revercomb Thomas, Okla. Wherry 
Robertson Thomas, Utah White 

Russell Tobey Wiley 
Saltonstall Tunnell Willis 
Shipstead Tydings Wilson 

Smith Vandenberg Young 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 


Eighty-seven Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I wish to state to the 
Senate that there is a widespread desire 
among Members of the Senate to con- 
clude the consideration of the pending 
bill if possible tor-orrow, and to that 
end I am hoping we may remain in ses- 
sion today until 6 o’clock, and meet at 
11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow, in an effort 
to conclude the bill tomorrow if it is at 
all possible. I hope Senators will co- 
operate to that end. 

Mr. WHITE. I wonder if the majority 
leader would not also express the hope 
that there may be a recess on Monday, 
when an event of some historic impor- 
tance which many Members would like 
to witness is to take place. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the ability 
of the Senate to be in recess all day 
Monday will depend entirely on the state 
of the public business. I am familiar 
with the event to which the Senator al- 
ludes, which is the swearing in of one of 
our colleagues as a member of the Su- 
preme Court. I am sure we should all 
like to attend the ceremony, but it has 
not heretofore been customary for the 
Senate to take a whole day’s recess on 
account of such an event. If we have 
any reason to reassemble on Monday I 
should frankly dislike to avoid having a 
session for the whole day, much as we 
should all like to see the Senator from 
Ohio sworn in as a member of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. WHITE. Bat it is not customary 
for the Senate to give to the Court a 
member of such abilities as the new 
member. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has given other 
members to the Supreme Court, and I 
do not recall that we took a recess to see 
them sworn in. That would not militate 
against a recess in this case if it would 
not interfere with the Senate’s business, 
but I should not want to guarantee now 
that we would have a recess Monday for 
the whole day. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio be kind enough to 
permit me to make a motion to lay aside 
temporarily the unfinished business for 
the purpose of taking up two short reso- 
lutions which are important, which I 
am ready to report from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate? 

Mr. TAFT. I have no objection, if 
the majority leader desires to have it 
done. I am not in charge of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is the first I 
have heard of it. 

Mr. LUCAS. The resolutions are very 
short. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Frankly, I do not see 
the great emergency of the resolutions 
which would justify taking up time out 
of the consideration of the pending bill. 
If we should take them up after we fin- 
ish the day’s work, when we are about 
ready to recess, I think it would be better. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not know how long 
the Senate is to be in session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I just announced 
that I hoped the Senate would remain 
in session until 6 o’clock, and meet to- 
morrow at 11 a. m., in the hope that we 
may finish the consideration of the bill 
tomorrow. Is the Senator of the opinion 
that the two resolutions are of such im- 
portance that we should interfere with 
the pending business in order to consider 
and act on them, rather than wait until 
we finish the day’s work to take them up? 

Mr. LUCAS. One _ resolution deals 
with expenditures requested under the 
concurrent resolution adopted yesterday 
by the Senate which deals with the 
atomic bomb. I do not think there will 
be any debate on the resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We never can tell 
what will happen in the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I withdraw the request 
for the moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think a little later, 
when we finish the day’s business, it 
would be more appropriate to take up 
the resolutions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may we not see if there is any difference 
of opinion regarding the resolution deai- 
ing with the atomic bomb? There are 
reasons why we should -proceed as 
quickly as possible to send the proposal 
to the other House, and I am sure that 
there is no disagreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not expressing 
disagreement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it would 
have been agreed to by now. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am hoping we can get 
an agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. With respect to 
the resolution dealing with the atomic 
bomb, is it the intention of the Senator 
from Illinois to have the resolution acted 
on this afternoon? 

Mr. LUCAS. All the resolution does 
is merely make an appropriation of 
money in line with what the Senate 
agreed to yesterday. It was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. The 
committee has acted, and I am ready to 
report the resolution back to the Senate. 
There was little or no debate on the 
resolution yesterday, and there should 
be no debate on it today. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the resolution 
referred to the one reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, to provide 
for a joint committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois? The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. LUCAS. From the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
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penses of the Senate, I report, with addi- 
tional amendments, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 28, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had previously been reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
amendments. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations were, on page 2, line 3, 
after the word “the”, where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out “development and 
control of the atomic bomb” and insert 
“development, control, and use of atomic 
energy”; in line 6, after the word “its”, 
to strike out “development and control” 
and insert “development, control, and 
use”; and in line 23, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$50,000” and insert 
“$25,000.” 

The additional amendments of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate were, on 

age 2, line 24, after the word “paid”, to 
strike out ‘ -ne-half”; and in line 25, 
after the name “Senate”, to strike out 
“and one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives.” . 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by created a joint congressional committee 
to be composed of six Members of the Sen- 
ate to.be appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and six Members of 
the House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. The joint committee shall select a 
chairman from among its members. A 
vacancy in the membership of the joint com- 
mittee shall not affect the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the joint committee, and shall be filled 
in the same manner as in the case of the 
original appointment. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the de- 
velopment, control, and use of atomic energy, 
with a view to assisting the Congress in 
dealing with the problems presented by its 
development, control, and use. The joint 
committee shall report to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, at the earliest 
practicable date, the results of its study and 
investigation, together with such recommen- 
dations as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this concurrent 
resolution, the joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, to employ such clerical 
and other assistants, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and ‘the preduction of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not 
be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words, 
The expenses of the joint committee, which 
shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
joint committee. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution creating a joint 
committee to investigate the matter of 
the development, control, and use of 
atomic energy.” 
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CLERK HIRE IN OFFICE OF SENATOR 
BURTON 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I also re- 
port favorably from thc Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate an original reso- 
lution, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 178) was read, considered, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the clerical assistants in 
the office of Senator Harotp H. Burton, ap- 
pointed by him and carried on the pay roll 
of the Senate when his resignation from the 
Senate takes effect, shall be continued on 
such pay roll at their respective salaries for 
a period not to exceed 1 month, to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 380) to establish a na- 
tional policy and program for assuring 
continuing full employment in a free 
competitive economy, through the con- 
certed efforts of industry, agriculture, 
labor, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as I said 
before the call of the quorum, I agree 
with 90 percent of all the Senator from 
Wyoming has said. The only point of 
disagreement is that I do not think that 
the remaining 10 percent justify in any 
way the conclusion that the delightful 
ends the Senator has stated will be 
reached by passing the pending bill. 

In the first place, the bill does not do 
anything except declare a policy, pri- 
marily. It has three parts. To begin 
with, there is section 2, a declaration of 
policy by the Federal Government. It 
is a policy which is not binding on any 
future Congress, and is not binding even 
on the present Congress, yet if that policy 
is wrong, I cannot subscribe to it or to 
the bill. 

The second part provides that the 
President must submit an annual budget, 
statistical information, and an economic 
program, with which I fully agree, but 
the bill says further that in doing so he 
must do it in accordance with the policy 
prescribed in section 1. 

The last section provides for the crea- 
tion of a legislative committee. I think 
the Senator from Wyoming is correct in 
saying that such a committee can ac- 
complish a great deal. After the com- 
mittee of 15 Members of the House and 
15 Members of the Senate gets into ac- 
tual operation, considers the program 
and submits a report, I doubt very much 
if the standing committees of the Senate 
will pay any attention to the report, 
based on the experience I have had with 
committees. Yet I think the committee 
will do good. It will certainly throw 
light on the effect of each measure on the 
whole economic program, and I think 
that should be done. 

I agree with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. When he says that we should at- 


tempt to prevent another great depres- 
‘sion, that we should do everything pos- 
sible to bring about full employment, and 
should consciously plan to do so. I agree 
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with him that we should give the Presi- 
dent authority and tell him he must sub- 
mit a program with reference to that end. 
It is an important end; the President’s 
program must be submitted with refer- 
ence to it, and the Congress must con- 
sider it. With that I agree 100 percent. 

I agree entirely with the Senator from 
Wyoming when he said that if we have 
another depression such as occurred in 
1932 and throughout the thirties, we face 
the likelihood that the people of this 
country will say that, in spite of the fact 
that the free-enterprise system has 
brought about a higher standard of liv- 
ing here than anywhere else, still if it 
cannot solve unemployment, if it cannot 
solve depression, if it cannot prevent 
tremendous economic declines similar to 
the one which occurred in the 1930’s, 
we will have to find some other system. 
With that Iagree. I agree that we have 
the duty, if we possibly can, to develop a 
program which will prevent, or at least 
reduce or alleviate, the effect of such 
depressions. We must develop a pro- 
gram which will avoid unemployment, 
which will avoid the hardship and pov- 
erty which resulted from the depression 
of 1932 and some previous depressions. 

But every administration in the his- 
tory of our Government has been trying 
to do that. We have not had an ad- 
ministration which has not had an eco- 
nomic program. There has not been an 
administration which has not attempted 
to secure full employment. The full 
dinner pail campaign of 1896 was simply 
a campaign for full employment. Two 
chickens in every pot, and an automo- 
bile in every garage, or two automobiles 
in every garage was simply a program 
for full employment. Every adminis- 
tration has had that end in view. 

The Senator from Wyoming is imagin- 
ing things when he thinks there are those 
who want to grind the faces of the poor 
in order to enrich the wealthy. Cer- 
tainly there are no individuals in the 
Republican Party or in the Democratic 
Party, or in public life who desire such a 
program. All of us want a program to 
prevent unemployment. How we are 
going to get it is the question. That is 
a much more difficult problem. Cer- 
tainly I do not think it is going to be 
brought about by this bill. But I am in 
favor of the provision for economic plan- 
ning. I am in favor of economic plan- 
ning. Of course, I do not entirely trust 
the present administration to make the 
plans as I would make them. But the 
necessity for doing so exists, and the 
power to do so should be given. The ad- 
ministration should be told, “You must 
put this question high at least on your 
items of priority, and you must develop 
a ‘program aimed at preventing depres- 
sions, the best program you can develop.” 
To that principle I agree entirely, and no 
amendments offered to this bill in any 
way change that purpose of the bill as 
stated by the Senator from Wyoming. 


Mr. .O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. TAFT. -I yield. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. ‘The _ Senator 


speaks of his lack of trust of the admin- 
istration, his lack of trust in the agency 
which would be set up. May I inquire 
of him whether he has any trust or con- 
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fidence in the judgment of the gentieman - 


who was the last Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, whose statement made just about 
@ year ago, September 21, 1944, deals 
exactly with the issue presented by the 
Senator’s amendment. Governor Dewey 
said that—— 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator was not pres- 
ent yesterday when I made a statement 
concerning that speech. It was read 
twice. I stated that I entirely disagreed 
with it. That if Mr. Dewey had not pur- 
sued that course I think he might have 
been elected President of the United 
States. But from the time he made that 
speech he went down hill with the peo- 
ple of the United States, and I said that 
I entirely disagreed with the statement 
which he made, and which, as I said, has 
already been read twice on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am not aware 
that the Senator from Ohio made his 
disagreement known at that time. I arm 
very glad that it is known now. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator will take account of the fact that 
the Senator from Ohio was himself a 
candidate in Ohio at the same time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion is not what our end is. There is not 
any question about the purpose. The 
question is: What does this bill do? 
What is the program that this particular 
bill provides? What is the plan, the real 
plan of this bill? It was somewhat more 
clearly set out in the former bill which 
was introduced in the Senate and then 
rewritten by its authors. It is somewhat 
confused in the pending bill. But there 
is not any question that it is exactly the 
same plan. 

In section 3 of the pending bill the 
President is required to transmit to Con- 
gress a budget, which shall set forth “for 
the ensuing fiscal year and such longer 
period as the President may deem appro- 
priate, an estimate of the number of em- 
ployment opportunities needed for full 
employment.” 

That is the first thing. How many 
jobs is it necessary to provide? Henry 
Wallace has written a book called Sixty 
Million Jobs, which was published re- 
cently, in which he sets out the full em- 
ployment theory, and the national budg- 
et idea, and how it is to be calculated. 
If Senators read it, they will understand, 
perhaps, a little more clearly what the 
bill provides, although I think the bill 
itself is clear. If Mr. Wallace were to 
answer the question raised by the pro- 
vision I have read, he would say 60,000,- 
000 jobs should be the estimated number 
of jobs for full employment. I have al- 
ready indicated my doubt as to whether 
60,000,000 is a correct figure. The Sena- 
tor from Wyoming presented a chart 
which showed the job force of the Nation 
running up to 69,000,000 in 1950. Mr. 
Wallace has backed up from 1946 to 
1950—4 years. Of course, there will be 
more jobs in 1950 than in 1946. Still, if 
the labor force of the Nation should be 
in the same proportion to the total popu- 
lation in 1950 as it was in 1900, as shown 
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by the chart, then the labor force would 
be 61,000,000 and not 60,000,000. of 
course, it is true that more women have 
gone to work. There are more cases of 
two individuals of a family working now 
than before. But also we have steadily 
raised the level of education and for- 
bidden work at lower ages. We have at- 
tempted to retire the older people on 
pension. I see no reason why necessarily 
there should be a larger proportion of 
the Nation at work in 1950 than in 1900. 

As I said yesterday, as a matter of 
fact, a nation as it rises in its standard 
of living should have fewer workers, be- 
cause it should be unnecessary for the 
children or the older people or wives to 
work. I see no magic in the figure of 
60, imated But any administration that 


there was no magic in having more jobs. 
The Nation is not better off because more 
people are working. We have steadily 
reduced the number of hours people 
work, and successfully so. It ought to be 
possible to do the work with fewer hours 
of work, rather than with more. So, also, 
it ought to be possible to do the needed 
work with fewer people than with more. 

» Then the language of the bill contin- 
ues: 

The production of goods and services at 
full employment, and the volume of imvest- 
ment and expenditure needed for the pur- 
chase of such goods and services. 


Mr. Wallace says that amount is $200,- 
000,000,000. He says if 60,000,00C indi- 
viduals are put to work it will mean 
$200,000,000,000. That is his estimate 
of national goods and services. That is 
equivalent to about $160,000,009,000 of 
national income as usually figured. How 
is it arrived at? Itisa pure guess. Any- 
one can figure it. It all depends upon 
how much wages those who are receiv- 
ing the money are to be paid. What is 
the average income to be? How much of 
a national income do we need to put 
60,000,000 people to work? How much 
are we to pay them? That is the first 
question. Are we going to pay them for 
40 hours work the same pay that they 
have been receiving for 48 hours and 
overtime during the war, or are we to 
pay them at current wage rates? The 
difference in that single figure in mak- 
ing this calculation represents the dif- 
ference between $200,000,000,000 and 
probably $160,000,000,000 or $165,000,- 
000,000. 

I only emphasize the uncertainty of 
the calculation, I do not object to mak- 
ing it. I think it ought to be made. But 
when we come to the controversial para- 
graph 4 we find that based upon these 
figures the difference is to be estimated, 
to determine how much Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure must be brought 
about. 

The next item in the National Budget 
is this: 

(2) current and foreseeable trends in the 
number of employment opportunities, the 
production of goods and services, and the 
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yolume of investment and expenditure for 
the purchase of goods and services, not tak- 
ing into account the effects of the general 
program provided for in paragraph (3) 
hereof. 


An estimate of the national income or 
national production is made 18 months 
in advance. On the first of January the 
estimate must be made for the first of 
July of the following year. That is a 
little more tangible than the other pro- 
vision, because it is not so entirely within 
the factors one might choose to use. 
Today I believe that most statisticians 
estimate the national income at approx- 
imately $160,000,000,000. If we estimate 
what is needed to put 60,000,000 people 
to work, there is a gap of $40,000,000,000. 

The next item is “a general program, 
pursuent to section 2.” When we recur 
to section 2 to find out what that should 
be, we find that it is a program which 
covers everything. First, the program 
is to stimulate private enterprise. Then, 
to the extent that private enterprise does 
not fill the gap, the program is to “pro- 
vide such volume of Federal investment 
and expenditure as may be needed, in 
addition to the investment and expendi- 
ture by private enterprises, consumers, 
and State and local governments, to 
assure continuing full employment.” 

So a program is submitted dealing with 
private enterprise, and an estimate is 
made as to how much of the gap is to 
be made up by the program to stimulate 
private enterprise. That is an almost 
impossible caiculation. I do not know 
how it is to be made. I do not know 
how to estimate the effect if the tax law 
is changed, or what effect there will be 
if we decide to give banks the power to 
lend money to small business. I do not 
know how that effect is to be calculated. 
Presumably it is to be guessed. An esti- 
mate may be made that private enter- 
prise can be stimulated to the extent 
of $10,000,000,000. All through the 
1930’s we tried to stimulate private en- 
terprise, or we said we were trying to 
stimulate private enterprise. We made 
all sorts of loans. Still that program did 
not succeed, so it is a little doubtful just 
what new methods of stimulating private 
enterprise can be found. 

Suppose we estimate that private en- 
terprise can be stimulated to the extent 
of $10,000,000,000. That leaves a gap of 
$30,000,000,000 to reach the goal of $260,-. 
C00,000,000, and that gap is to be met by 
Federal investment and expenditure. 
We do not wait to find out the results of 
the program. The program is submitted 
18 months in advance, in all its various 
features, and then there is a purely sta- 
tistical calculation. 

My contention is that while these sta- 
tistics are important, and will show a 
trend up or down, they are so indefinite 
that we cannot possibly base an actual, 
definite figure for the expenditure of 
Federal money on any such statistics, 
and we ought not to do so. We ought 
simply to say, “Submit your statistics; 
submit your program, including public 
Works, public expenditures, and every- 
thing else ycu want, and let us see if un- 
employment can be prevented.” That is 
the course which I would favor. That is 
what these amendments, in effect, pro- 
bose. That is the primary purpose of the 
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bill, as stated. All I want to do is to 
take out of the bill the statistical figure 
which inevitably will lead to an estimate 
calling for anywhere from $20,000,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000,000 worth of Federal 
expenditures to take up the gap. 

I do not know what those Federal! ex- 
penditures would be. We talk about pub- 
lic works. There is an idea that all we 
have to do in the event of unemployment 
is to provide public works. It was point- 
ed out yesterday that no one has esti- 
mated for public works more than about 
$5,000,000,000 a year of worth-while 
projects for any length of time. That 
would p: t to work about two and a half 
million persons. The theory is that it 
makes no difference how we spend the 
money; that if we only spend it, in some 
way we will put more people to work. I 
suppose that the easiest way to spend 
money is to pay subsidies. Today we are 
spending nearly $2,000,000,000 on food 
subsidies. If we wish to give money away, 
a system of subsidies is the easiest way 
to do it. We could buy all the grain at 
one price and sell it at a lower price. 
That might be justified on the theory 
that the consumer, getting it cheaper, 
will have more money with which to buy 
other things, and thereby stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise. I do not believe that the 
theory that public spending, aside from 
public works, will produce employment is 
proved by any manner of means. I 
doubt very much if that kind of Federal 
spending would produce immediate em- 
ployment; and I feel quite confident that, 
continued over a long period, it would 
simply produce an artificial inflation. It 
would result in a gradual rise in prices, 
which would force regimentation or con- 
trol, or it would increase the debt, and, 
as the interest on the public debt steadily 
increases, I feel very confident that it 
will do more to cause unemployment 
than it will to bring about employment. 

This is the so-called compensatory 
spending theory. It is recognized by 
economists, and it is written into the bill. 
That is the name which is used through- 
out the world in economic circles. It 
has not been tried, and yet we are asked 
to endorse it as a fundamental principle 
of Federal policy. I do not know exactly 
where it came from. I do know that to 
a certain extent the language originated 
with the Soviet Constitution. Article 118 
of the Soviet Constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 

Citizens of the U. S. S. R. have the right 
to work—the right to receive guaranteed 
work with payment for their work in accord- 
ance with its quantity and quality. 


I think we might perhaps improve 
our terms by including part of what 
the Soviet Constitution contains—that 
workers will be paid for their work in 
accordance with its quantity and quality. 
However, the theory of the right to work 
started with the Soviet Constitution. I 
read further from the Soviet Constitu- 
tion: 

The right to werk is insured by the So- 
cialist organization of national economy, the 
steady growth of the productive forces of 
Soviet society, the absence of economic crises, 
and the abolition of unemployment. 


Of course, the right to work is justi- 
fied in the Soviet Constitution because 
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it can be enforced. In a totalitarian 
state everyone can be put to work. Mus- 
solini did it, Hitler did it, and Stalin 
does it. Workers can be assigned to cer- 
tain tasks. Of course, the system in- 
volves the necessity of the workers tak- 
ing the jobs to which they are assigned, 
and the pay which those jobs provide. 
But it can be done in a totalitarian state. 
As stated in the Soviet Constitution: 
The right to work is insured by the So- 
cialist organization of national economy. 


In the kind of state which is set up 
under that constitution, the right to work 
is perfecly logical. 

The obverse of the picture is interest- 
ing. It is article 12: 

Work in the U. S. S. R. is the obligation 
of each citizen capable of working, accord- 
ing to the principle: “He who does not work 
shall not eat.” 

{In the U.S. S. R. the principle of socialism 
is being realized: “From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his work.” 


I believe that the Soviet Constitution 
is entirely justified, because it is based 
upon the theory of a totalitarian state 
which can put people to work. When 
we come to the private-enterprise sys- 
tem, the idea is not so easy to apply. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator does 
not contend, does he, that there is any- 
thing in the bill which says that anyone 
who does not work should not eat? 

Mr. TAFT. No. The authors of the 
bill say that when they use the term “the 
right to work” it does not mean what it 
means in the Soviet Constitution. The 
Soviet Constitution gives the absolute 
right. A man can go to the government 
and say, “I want a job,” and he gets a 
job. But the authors of the bill say, “We 
do not mean that. When we talk about 
the right to work, we do not mean the 
absolute right. All we mean is that the 
Government ought to adopt a policy 
which will create a condition in which 
everyone who wants a job will find one 
somewhere.” 

I have no objection to that; I believe 
in that policy. I think that policy 
should be part of the program. I pre- 
fer to have it stated as a policy of the 
Government, rather than to have a 
direct statement that everyone is en- 
titled to work, which is substantially the 
way the bill now reads. As the bill now 
reads, the right to work is substantially 
insured by the Federal Government. 
But the authors of the bill say that is not 
what they mean. Of course, there is 
another reason why they cannot say that 
is what they mean. If we made the 
right to work a legal right, almost any 
workman could prevent a union which 
had a closed-shop agreement from pre- 
venting him from working where he 
wanted to work. As a matter of fact, 
in the State of Texas a constitutional 
amendment was proposed with that very 
purpose, and it was campaigned for -s an 
abolition of the closed shop. 

The authors of the bill admit they do 
not mean the right to work. They say 


that does not mean a legal right, that 
Mr. Vinson says it is a kind of moral 
right, and that the only meaning would 
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be that it is an obligation of the Govern- 
ment. I agree with that. Since that 
is what it means and since the language 
is at best ambiguous, I have no objection 
to that statement of it, although if they 
would say it would be a policy of the 
Government I would be for it 100 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, under the free enter- 
prise system we had Mr. Keynes recom- 
mending large government spending 
programs. We had the National Re- 
sources Planning Board doing planning 
in this country, with a long list of Fed- 
eral investment and expenditure proj- 
ects, but never a suggestion—and I read 
through the whole list—as to where the 
money would come from. They did not 
provide for that. 

But Sir William Beveridge is a frank, 
straightforward man who says what he 
means. When he presented his plan on 
social welfare he figured the exact cost 
and he put it down on the books. So we 
know exactly what he was proposing. 
About a year ago he wrote a book entitled 
“Full Employment in a Free Society.” 
In it he attempts to work out a recon- 
ciliation of full employment with the 
free-enterprise system. He sets out ex- 
actly the machinery which is suggested 
in the pending bill. He is not the author 
of a bill, but I certainly think he could 
sue the authors of the bill on a copyright 
of the proposed method, if a man draw- 
ing a bill were subject to such a suit. 
His book is interesting because it shows 
what the theory is. He emphasizes the 
fact that government spending is the 
key to the theory of full employment. 
He says: 

The first condition of full employment is 
that total outlay should always be high 
enough to set up a demand for products of 
industry which cannot be satisfied without 
using the whole manpower of the coun- 
try. * * * Who is to secure that the 
first condition is satisfied? The answer is 
that this must be made a responsibility of 
the state. No one else has the requisite 
powers. * * * It must be a function of 
the state in future to insure adequate total 
outlay and by consequence to protect its 
citizens against mass unemployment, as 
definitely as it is now the function of the 
state to defend the citizens against attack 
from abroad and against robbery and vio- 
lence at home. 


That is the key to his policy of com- 
pulsory government spending. He be- 
lieves the government must assume the 
responsibility of spending the difference 
between the estimated calculations and 
the deficiency which may result. He out- 
lines the long-term program which 
would be adopted under a plan of “fed- 
eral investment and expenditure,” as 
mentioned in paragraph (4) of the 


' pending bill. He says it covers outlays 


of various kinds, under each of five 
heads. First, he says: 

There is a communal outlay of non- 
marketable goods and services, including 
defense, order, free education, a national 
health service, roads, drains, and other pub- 
lic works, 


In other words, that is direct govern- 
ment, the ordinary activities of govern- 
ment. 

I read further: 

There is public business investment in 
industries now under government control 


or which may be brought under it here- 
after. 


In other words, that would be Federal 
investments such as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority or similar projects. 

Then he says: 

There is private business investment; here 
through a new organ—described as a Na-« 
tional Investment Board—the state, while 
preserving private enterprise, can, by ap- 
propriate measures, coordinate and steady 
the activities of businessmen. There is pri- 
vate consumption outlay—the largest head 
of the five; this can be both increased and 
steadied by state action in redistributing 
income, by measures of social security, and 
by progressive taxation. There is a new 
head—described as joint consumption out- 
lay—under which the state takes the initia- 
tive by placing collective orders—for food, 
fuel, and perhaps other necessaries—with a 
view of reselling them later to private con- 
sumers at a price which may at need be 
lowered by a subsidy. Under this last head 
the state can influence both the amount and 
the nature of private outlay, while still leav- 
ing it free. 


He outlines the various things he 
means when he says “federal invest- 
ment and expenditure.” It means in- 
vestment in business. It means subsidy. 
It means any plan, I suppose, to give 
money to the British or to any other na- 
tion, on the theory that that produces 
purchasing power which puts people to 
work—of course, at the expense of a tre- 
mendous increase in the national debt. 

Sir William Beveridge then says this 
about it: 

Full employment cannot be won and held 
without a great extension of the responsi- 
bilities and powers of the state exercised 
through organs of the central government. 
No power less than that of the state can 
insure adequate total outlay at all times, 
or can control, in the general interest, the 
location of industry and the use of land. 
To ask for full employment while objecting 
to these extensions of state activity is to 
will the end and refuse the means. It is 
like shouting for victory in total war while 
rejecting compulsory service and rationing. 


Mr. President, I think Mr. Wallace is 
in a way a disciple of the same idea. His 
book does not set out compulsory public 
spending quite so clearly, but it does re- 
fer to different kinds of Federal budgets. 
In one he suggests that the State and 
local governments spend only $22,000,- 
000,000; in another he suggests that they 
spend $35,000,000,000; and in another he 
suggests that they spend $65,000,000,000. 
He says he prefers the one in which they 
would spend $35,000,000,000. He says: 

In the case of the “government model,” 
with consumers spending only one hundred 
and twenty billion and business only $15,- 
000,000,000, we would have 10,000,000 or more 
unemployed if Government spent only $30,- 
000,000,000; but there would be no unemploy- 
ment if Government spent the entire balance 
of sixty-five billions. 


He figures that it would cost. approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000 of additional 
Government spending to take care of 10,- 
000,000 unemployed. We had 10,000,000 
unemployed during most of the thirties. 

There is another estimate by Mr. Will- 
ford I. King, who is almost the original 
writer on the subject of national income. 
He says: 

Probably the sponsors of the Murray full- 
employment bill have never visualized the 
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extent of the inflation that might eventually 
be necessary to make such a public-works 
program effective. During most of the last 
decade, at least 10,000,000 of potential work- 
ers were idle, At present, unionized con- 
struction workers’ wages average $1.36 per 
hour. At 40 hours per week for 52 weeks, 
this would come to $2,834 per year per 
worker. 

The wage bill for 10,000,000 workers on 
public construction would, therefore, pre- 
sumably amount to around $28,340,000,000 
per year. But the United States Census 
shows that, for every dollar paid out on 
construction projects for wages, an addi- 
tional $142 goes for materials and equip- 
ment. To do the work efficiently the Gov- 
ernment would, therefore, need some $42,- 
000,000,000 worth of such articles. 


His estimate is somewhat higher than 
Mr. Wallace’s estimate, but we are deal- 
ing with perfectly tremendous figures. 
Sir William Beveridge recognizes it, Mr. 
Wallace recognizes it, and Prof. Will- 
ford King recognizes it. 

As I have already said, this is a theory 
and we do not know whether it would 
work and actually produce employment. 
In my opinion it would destroy the State; 
it would destroy the Nation, and it would 
eventually produce unemployment. 
Whether it would even produce full 
employment immediately is somewhat 
doubtful. 

Of course, it would increase the na- 
tional debt, continue in force a large vol- 
ume of interest on the debt, and ulti- 
mately make it impossible to balance the 
Budget. It would force prices up. ,We 
cannot start a Federal program involv- 
ing the expenditure of $20,000,000,000 
or $30,000,000,000 a year without estab- 
lishing vast Federal bureaus for admin- 
istrative purposes. The moment it is 
done there are created vested interests 
in a great Many persons. 

Take the present subsidies, for exam- 
ple. We cannot get rid of them over- 
night because if we were to do so we 
would wreck the cattle business and the 
dairy business. Those subsidies will 
hang on for several years. When such 
bureaus are created there is also created 
with them equities and rights in indi- 
viduals which cannot soon be eliminated. 
We all know that the equities which are 
created in employees in various govern- 
mental departments continue. We know 
that it is impossible to get rid of Fed- 
eral spending once it is started, and if we 
should spend $30,000,000,000 in a single 
year we could not discontinue it within 
only the next year. Inflation will be 
sure to follow later. Then we shall have 
a constant rise in prices. If we are pre- 
pared to eliminate freedom and continue 
indefinitely price and wage controls, we 
will eventually arrive at a point where 
people can no longer pay the bills with 
the wages which they receive. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator 
subscribe to the theory that under a pri- 
vate enterprise system, in order to keep 
people employed and to achieve full em- 
ployment, or a reasonable approximation 
of it, we must have a high wage, high 
velocity, fair profit, economy, and that 
those things can be reached only by 2 
constant reduction in the unit cost of 
mass production products? 
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Mr. TAFT. I believe that I can agree 
in general with that theory. If we con- 
stantly increase prices and wages we can- 
not secure the increase in the standard 
of living which we are trying to achieve. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is _ precisely 
what I was getting at. 

The proponents of this bill have again 
and again proclaimed their regard for 
the private enterprise system, and I as- 
sume that this excludes Government 
control in peacetime of wages, business, 
or of profits. That being true, there is 
nothing which needs to be done to meet 
the requirements of the formula except 
that which can be done administratively 
at this moment, without any law of any 
kind. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, there is no 
question that the President can do any- 
thing today that he could do under this 
bill. We do not have to pass this bill in 
order to give the President power to sub- 
mit a national budget. He can obtain 
all the figures he needs from the Bureau 
of the Census, the Department of Com- 
merce, or from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. He can submit a budget even if 
we do not pass this bill. The bill pro- 
vides that he must do so, and do so on a 
certain theory. He must make certain 
statistical calculations, and when he 
finds it necessary, he must use Federal 
money. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So far as a constant 
reduction in unit price of mass produc- 
tion products is concerned, I doubt 
whether anyone would contend that it 
can be coerced by Government. It is 
something which must necessarily be 
worked out in harmonious adjustment 
between capital, management, and labor. 
That again is a challenge not for a law 
but for administration under existing 
law. It can be achieved without a law 
today as well as with a law tomorrow. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator is 
entirely correct. 

As I have alerady said, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is definitely op- 
posed to the entire bill. A letter from 
them appears on page 1072 of the hear- 
ings. It states: 

The American farmer recognizes that a 
high level of employment is essential to the 
national well-being. The American farmer 
believes, however, that it is not the respon- 
Sibility of Government to assure every in- 
dividual a full-time job at competitive levels 
of pay, at all times, under all circumstances, 
and to assume the obligation of unlimited 
expenditures to carry out this commitment. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I know the Senator 
wants to give the whole truth, and the 
whole truth with reference to farm or- 
ganizations is that while the American 
Farm Bureau is registered against the 
bill, the National Grange, through its 
president, Mr. Goss, appeared before the 
committee,and made a lengthy address 
in favor of the bill. The Farmers Un- 
lon, a large farm organization, also ap- 
peared in favor of the bill. So the bat- 
ting average is 2 to 1 among the farm or- 
ganizations in favor of the bill as against 
the American Farm Pureau Federation, 
Which is against the bill. 


Mr. TAFT. The Farmers Union is in 
favor of the compensatory spending 
theory. I read with care the statement 
of Mr. Goss, and it seemed to me that 
his whole emphasis was on the objec- 
tives of the bill. He did not attempt to 
analyze the machinery which will carry 
the theories into effect. I thought that 
the statement which I read was not only 
effective as coming from a large group 
of our population but was also very well 
stated. It brought out the very point 
which I have been trying to make. 

I continue reading: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
while favoring the goal of full employment, 
is strongly opposed to the bill S. 380, in its 
present form, because it believes that this 
legislation will discourage rather than help 
our economy during the critical reconversion 
pericd. 

* * a + * 

The American farmer, like American Mabor, 
has a vital stake in full employment, but 
both the farmer and the laborer have an 
even greater stake in our democratic way of 
life, for which many have died on the field 
of battle. We believe that the program as 
proposed in this bill will eventually mean 
the Government absorbing more and more 


functions and displacing the creative initia-- 


tive of the individual, which has made this 
Nation great. We believe that the maximum 
employment can best be attained and the 
national welfare most effectively promoted 
by adherence to the following basic objec- 
tives. 


Of course, the theory of this bill means 
a steady expansion of Federal power. 
We cannot give the Federal Government 
billions of dollars to spend without ex- 
panding Federal power. Of course, the 
adoption of the theory would remove 
every critical faculty in dealing with any 
measure. It is assumed by many that 
the statement that full employment will 
be achieved in 18 months is sufficient jus- 
tification for spending huge sums of 
money regardless of the actual details 
of the situation which may exist. Sucha 
philosophy makes legislation impossible 
because it assumes the position that the 
objective of full employment, backed by 
unlimited spending, is supreme over 


every other consideration of national” 


policy. That is the theory of the bill. It 
is contained definitely in paragraph (4) 
which some of us are trying to eliminate 
from the bill. We are trying to have it 
replaced by a provision which will merely 
say that consideration shall be given to 
all these purposes, but that it shall not 
be assumed that public spending is the 
ultimate panacea for full employment. 
Of course, the bill is inflationary in 
character because the machinery which 
we have prescribed for it is bound to he 
inflationary. Any government is bound 
to put the number of jobs on a high 
level. Any government, when it multi- 
plies the number of jobs by the average 
wage, will have to put the wage high or 
the situation will resolve itself against 
the worker and in favor of low wages. 
The whole theory of the bill is Mr. 
Wallace’s philosophy. The highest point 
we reached in the war was $200,000,000,- 
000 a year for goods and services, the 
Government spending $100,000,000,000 of 
it. We have to maintain that in peace- 
time, and if we cannot do it normally, 
if it is not a natural result, the Federal 
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Government must spend the difference 
in ofder that we my reach the $200,000,- 
000,000 goal. 

Mr. Wallace’s philosophy may not 
dominate the administration which 
makes this estimate, but the whole force 
is to make the estimate just as inflation- 
ary as possible, so that when we finally 
get through with the problem, we are do- 
ing just exactly what we did in 1929. At 
that time we inflated the economy by the 
extension of private credit. We ex- 
tended loans abroad; we sold securities 
all over the country; we built great un- 
necessary. buildings, office buildings, 
hotels, theaters, so many that no more 
were required for another 10 years after 
that time, and the construction industry 
was dead. We built up a tremendous 
inflation, and when people suddenly real- 
ized they had gone too far, the reaction 
Was so great we had the greatest depres- 
sion we ever had. 

Now it is proposed that we do just ex- 
actly what we did in 1929, and if we do 
the result will be exactly the same. We 
can go on spending a little longer; Gov- 
ernment resources are greater than those 
of private credit, but sooner or later we 
will reach the point where the extension 
of credit will collapse, and then the whole 
business structure will fall. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator has several 
times mentioned different authorities 
whom he accused of having the same 
philosophy as that exemplified in the bill, 
or who had announced that policy. He 
speaks of the Soviet Government. Of 
course, there is no ground for suppos- 
ing—and the Senator does not suggest 
that there is—that any part of the bill 
was taken from the Soviet Constitution. 

I should like to say in passing, however, 
that whatever there may be, whether it 
is in the Soviet Constitution, or the Fin- 
nish Constitution, or the French Consti- 
tution, or the British Constitution, or the 
common law of those countries, which 
has a chance, in my judgment, of being 
for the benefit of my fellow men and for 
the advancement of their interests, I am 
not afraid to take it from any source. I 
am more interested in human beings. 
than in sources. 

The Senator has also alluded to Henry 
Wallace. Henry Wallace occupied the 
rostrum in this Chamber for 4 years as 
Vice President. He is now Secretary of 
Commerce. He is a thoughtful man, and 
a great public servant. I do not always 
agree with him, but I voted for his con- 
firmation, and have been prouder of that 
vote as the days have gone by. 

Henry Wallace has written a book, and 
the world can read it. He did not write 
the pending bill, and was not consulted 
about, the bill. But let me say one more 
word about Henry Wallace. Those who 
scoff at Henry Wallace, in my judgment, 
in future days will come to praise. 

Now, teking up the statement the Sen- 
ator has just made, he said this bill is the 
philosophy of Henry Wallace. I, as a 
Republican from New Hampshire, 
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CuarLtes Tosey, say something to this 
side of the aisle. if this bill represents 
the philosophy of Henry Wallace, it is 
also the philosophy of the leader of our 
party, the titular leader of our party, 
Thomas E. Dewey, the man we cheered in 
Chicago, for whom I voted. I have 
quoted this before. It is Dewey’s 
philosophy. This is his statement: 

Government's first job in the peacetime 
years ahead will be to see that conditions 
exist which promote widespread job op- 
portunities in private enterprise. * * * 
If at any time there are not sufficient jobs in 
private employment to go around, the Gov- 
ernment can and must create job opportuni- 
ties, because there must be jobs for all in 
this country of ours. 


That, fellow Republicans—forgetting 
the other side of the aisle temporarily at 
least, for which I ask them to pardon 
me—should be considered as good Re- 
publican doctrine. Yet men stand and 
assail it, speaking of Soviet Russia and 
Henry Wallace. Why not speak of Tom 

ewey and millions of others? There are 
millions of Republicans in this country 
who endorse the principles enunciated 
here. 

Our responsibility in a time of depres- 
sion and widespread unemployment is 
either to give men opportunity for em- 
ployment, or furnish them subsistence 
on relief. Senators may take their 
choice. As for me, I am going to vote to 
give men employment, a chance to work 
out their own salvation, to support their 
families, and retain their self-respect. 

{Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries. ] 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, my diffi- 
culty is that the bill does not do what the 
Senator from New Hampshire suggests. 
If the bill did that, I should be for it. But 
the Senator says he will assure them. 
How will he assure them? By methods 
which within a very few years will pro- 
duce much greater unemployment than 
would have existed if we had not spent 
the money. I have no objection to the 
principle of the Senator’s proposal. 

The Senator’s $64 question, as it is al- 
ways asked, is, What would you do if 
you faced a period of unemployment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will desist a moment, the Chair 
wishes to call the attention of the occu- 
pants of the galleries to the fact that it 
is a violation of the rules to applaud any 
speeches made in the Senate. There 
have been demonstrations before, and if 
they occur again, the galleries will have 
to be cleared. The Chair asks the occu- 
pants of the galleries not to demonstrate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, when we 
face a problem of unemployment we will 
use every means in every line possible to 
stimulate the economy by sound methods 
which may be permanent, which may 
not only restore employment but will 
permanently maintain employment at a 
stable level. There are many different 
things which could be done and many 
different fields in which action could be 
taken. Most of them relate to private 
enterprise. 

I have pointed out before that whereas 
public works may put two and a half 
million men to work, the private-enter- 
prise system is employing 50,000,000 peo- 
ple. If we can give people the incentive 
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to increase business, if we pursue a pol- 
icy which will encourage private invest- 
ment, if we really do it, do not just say 
we are going to do it, and if we increase 
the private-enterprise machine by 10 per- 
cent, we will put many more people to 
work than will be employed by all the 
Federal works programs we can ever 
devise. 

I have here an amendment, though I 
do not know that I shall offer it, a com- 
plete substitute for subsection (d). Sen- 
ators will find it on their desks. It pro- 
poses an economic program which may 
include, but need not be limited to, the 
following: 

(1) Sound taxation and expenditure poli- 
cies designed to balance the Budget over the 
ensuing 6 years— 


Which should be changed to 9 years— 
to encourage private investment in and ex- 
pansion of business enterprises, and to en- 
courage adequate consumers’ expenditures. 


I do not know anything that will better 
bring about an increase of the private- 
enterprise machine than sound policies 
of taxation, sound fiscal policies, if we are 
not to have inflation. 

(2) Measures dealing with the control of 
private and public credit to the end that the 
level of business activity may be neither in- 
flationary nor deflationary but fundamentally 
sound and constantly rising. 


In other words, if we find things are 
going too fast, check the credit. That 
was done during the war. We can cut 
down installment buying so that people 
could not buy automobiles on the install- 
ment plan. If the desire is to stimulate 
buying, if there comes a time when we 
are afraid there may be a letting down 
of business activity, reduce the percent- 
age so that automobiles may be bought 
on a 10-percent basis. I do not object to 
Government control of private credit, 
using it as a means of expanding or con- 
tracting private business. 

(3) Policies within the scope of proper 
Federal action tending to maintain the prop- 
er relationship between expenditures for cap- 


ital and replacement, for consumers durable 
goods, and for consumption. 


The Government cannot undertake the 
whole thing without too much of a regi- 
mentation, but there are many fields 
in which it can act. There is the ques- 
tion, for instance, of expenditures for 
capital and replacement, which- deals 
with the problem of housing. We can 
tone down the FHA, and stimulate the 
housing program or retard it. 

(4) Policies within the scope of proper 
Federal action tending to maintain the cor- 
rect relationship between the level of wages, 
the level of farm prices, the level of indus- 
trial prices, and the cost of living. 


One of the causes of the 1929 depres- 
sion was that farm prices got below in- 
dustrial prices. We Lave found various 
methods by which we can stimulate farm 
prices, if you please, and we should do 
so. We should see to it that there is a 
proper relationship. At the present mo- 
ment the OPA is pursuing the policy that 
wages can be increased and at the same 
time prices be held down. That simply 
will not work. It is bound, I think, to 
destroy private enterprise. If that kind 
of policy is pursued private enterprise, I 
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believe, will be destroyed, because while 
the large companies can continue to op- 
erate, no one is going to enter into a new 
business in which he will lose money. I; 
wages go up and prices are held down 
there will be no extension of private en- 
terprise. People will not go into new 
businesses. 


(5) Policies affecting the rate of interest 
and the rate of return on capital. 


That is recognized today as a proper 
method of trying to control the problem 
of savings as against the problem of con- 
sumer expenditures. 

(6) Federal stimulation and development 
of production and construction by industries, 
corporations, and individuals through insur- 
ance guarantees or otherwise. 


I am willing to. try any reasonable 
methods which are suggested to stimulate 
private enterprise in fields where for 
some reason it is not able to proceed by 
itself. 

(7) An increase or decrease in the expend- 
itures of the Federal Government of all 
kinds designed to assure continuing full em- 
ployment, including a comprehensive pro- 
gram of public works so planned that it can 
be speeded up and enlarged in times of lesser 
activity by private enterprise. 


That is one of the things which should 
be done. Certainly it is one of the 
things that can be done in an economic 
crisis. But it is not a panacea any more 
than any of the other seven things I 
have listed are panaceas. There is one 
thing which can be done, and which 
would be done by the amendment now 
before the Senate. Instead of saying, 
“Here is a panacea and if you are not 
satisfied that the other remedies are 
going to do it, you have got to recom- 
mend it,” we simply say, “Here is another 
thing that will help, and you are author- 
ized to use it, to consider it, and to sub- 
mit something along that line.” 

(8) Policies designed to prevent monopoly 
and promote competition. 


The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is interested in that, if it can 
be done to keep consumer prices down, 
increase the consumer’s purchasing 
power, and spread the money over a 
larger number of industrial enterprises 
and production. 

(9) Policies designed to promote foreign 
trade; and 

(10) Policies relating to old-age pensions 
which will provide for an income for the 
aged sufficient to enable them to maintain 
a decent and healthful standard of living, 
and promote the retirement from the labor 
force of the older citizens. 


Mr. President, if we find we have too 
many workers, one thing we can do is 
to drop the old-age pension down to a 
point’ where people can retire at an 
earlier age. There are many other 
things that can be done, but my objec- 
tion to the bill is that all these things 
are cast in the background, and are 
under the shadow. They are to be tried, 
yes, but ultimately the Federal Govern- 
ment undertakes that it will absolutely 
insure employment by Federal spending. 
Once we have that insurance, what hap- 
pens? What further responsibility is 
there on the State and local government, 
and why should they do anything? The 
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ederal Government has undertaken to 
do the whole job. Why should the local 
governments undertake to inconven- 
jence their systems? The Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken it off their shoulders. 
The bill, instead of trying to work out 
further plans to stimulate private enter- 
prise, provides immediate recourse to 
more Federal spending. It becomes the 
key to all national policy from this time 
on. Not only is Federal spending a 
panacea, it is a dangerous drug. If we 
once begin to take it we never can 
escape it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The proponents of 
the pending amendment have accentu- 
ated the fact that it is their desire and 
purpose to stress the opportunity for pri- 
vate industry, and to make it possible for 
State and municipal governments and 
private enterprise to do everything they 
can do to help solve the unemployment 
problem. No one has raised any objec- 
tion to that. - Never in all the discussions 
in the committee was any objection 
raised to that idea. As a matter of fact, 
there is nothing in the amendment which 
is now pending which in any way runs 
counter to that view. On the contrary, 
the pending amendment states emphati- 
cally that State and municipal govern- 

ents and private industry shall be en- 
couraged in every way possible in order 
to make their contribution toward relief 
of unemployment. There is absolutely 
no difference of opinion whatever on 
that ground. There was not in the sub- 
committee nor in the full committee nor 
has there been on the floor of the Senate 
any difference of opinion on that ground. 
The only point of difference has been 
that if it should develop that all these 
various methods were not sufficient, 
whether there should be, as a declaration 
of policy, an unqualified statement, that 
the Federal Government will spend 
enough money to absorb unemployment 
relief. That is the only difference. 
There has been complete unanimity on 
everything that leads up to that point. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Mary- 
land is entirely correct. The only issue 
raised by these amendments is whether 
we say, “When submitting your program 
you are free to consider every element 
and choose every element,” or whether 
we say, “You must consider a number of 
elements, but when you get through you 
have got to make up the difference in a 
Statistical estimate by recommending 
Federal expenditures.” 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator from 
Ohio has stated the situation correctly. 
The only point of difference is when it 
comes to unemployment which has not 
been taken up by the various agencies 
other than the Federal Government. 

Mr. HATCH obtained the floor. 

EMPLOYMENT OF COUNSEL BY PEARL 

HARBOR JOINT COMMITTEE 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

fr. HATCH. I yicld. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s Times Herald of Wash- 
ington there was an aiticle which is so 
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utterly baseless that I cannot let the day 
go by without commenting uponit. The 
article reads as follows: 


Pouitics SEEN IN PEARL Harsor COUNSEL 
CHOICE 


Former Attorney General William D. 
Mitchell yesterday was chosen chief counsel 
of the Pearl Harbor Investigating Committee 
after Chairman Hannegan, of the Democratic 
National Committee, it was learned author- 
itatively, had turned thumbs down on at 
least one other lawyer given committee con- 
sideration. 

This intrusion of boss politics into the 
selection of the man who will assume the 
burden of uncovering the true story of Pearl 
Harbor was merely one of the incidents which 
marked a series of behind-the-scenes maneu- 
vers. 

FULTON BLACKBALLED : 


The man blackballed by Hannegan was 
Hugh Fulton, former counsel for the Senate 
War Investigating Committee headed by 
President Truman when he was Senator. 
Fulton, widely acclaimed for his probing skill, 
incurred Hannegan’s displeasure by his 
political ambitions when Mr. Truman became 
President. 

Sam O’Neal, publicity director for the 
Democratic Committee, conveyed Hannegan’s 
disapproval of Fulton to the Democratic 
members of the committee and he was im- 
mediately removed from consideration. Ful- 
ton, a Democrat. had been sponsored by Sen- 
ator Brewster (R.), of Maine, a member of 
the Truman committee. 

Mitchell, final choice of the committee, was 
approved unanimously after he had assured 
the five Senators and five Representatives 
that he would seek to discover the responsi- 
bility for American unpreparedness at Pearl 
Harbor without regard to whom the evidence 
might hit. 

FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL 

The 71-year-old New York lawyer was Solic- 
itor General in the Coolidge administration 
and Attorney General under President 
Hoover. He practiced law in Minnesota until 
he received these appointments, then headed 
his own law firm in New York after his term 
as Attorney General ended in 1933. He was 
chairman of a Supreme Court advisory com- 
mission. 

In the executive sessions of the committee, 
it was learned, Chairman BarKtey (D.), of 
Kentucky, sought approval of a rule which 
would have confined the questioning of 
witnesses to the counsel, leaving the 10 com- 
mittee members mute; 

This unprecedented suggestion evoked in- 
dignation from Republican members and sev- 
eral Democrats who noted that it relegated 
the committee to the status of a jury, leaving 
the sole responsibility for uncovering the evi- 
dence in the hands of one man. BARKLEY 
then withdrew his proposal. 


Ordinarily, Mr. President, these little 
snipers write their names over the arti- 
cles in the press, but in this case the iden- 
tity of the writer of this article is not 
known, because he was not courageous 
enough to sign his name to it, or place 
his name at the head of the article. 
Therefore I am unable to pin responsi- 
bility on any individual, but I suppose 
it is only fair to say that the newspaper 
involved accepts full responsibility for 
the article itself. 

Mr. President, I suppose that the 
committee as a whole, and members 
of the committee individually, may 
anticipate that as this investigation 
proceeds efforts similar to this will be 
made in some quarters to discredit 
the investigation in advance. No legit- 
imate interpretation can be put upon 
this maliciously false article other than 
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to say that it is untrue in every sentence 
and every word, except insofar as it 
states the fact that Mr. Mitchell was 
chosen to be general counsel of the com- 
mittee. I suppose we may anticipate 
that efforts will be made, as the commit- 
tee goes along, to discredit in advance 
the committee, its hearings, its investi- 
gation, and its report. 

When I submitted the resolution which 
called for this investigation I had no 
idea that I would be named on the com- 
mittee. Furthermore, when the commit- 
tee was being organized after the House 
had unanimously agreed to the resolu- 
tion, I implored the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], President pro 
tempore of the Senate, not to appoint 
me as a member-of the committee. I 
urged that in my position as majority 
leader of the Senate I had all the work 
that any human being ought to be ex- 
pected to do, and that, in my opinion, I 
could not do justice to membership on 
the committee to investigate the Pearl 
Harbor disaster without neglecting my 
duties in the Senate, and that if I under- 
took to perform both functions, I prob- 
ably would neglect both. Nevertheless, 
the President pro tempore insisted that 
I be a member of the committee, and 
appointed me. 

When the committee met for organi- 
zation I was made chairman of the com- 
mittee over my protest, as every member 
of the committee will testify. Notwith- 
standing that, I was unanimously—with 
the exception of my own vote—made 
chairman of the committee. 

We have had three or four meetings 
of the committee. Thus far the commit- 
tee has been unanimous in everything it 
has done. It has proceeded in harmony, 
understanding, and accord. No politics 
has been injected into the deliberations 
of the committee. There has been none 
in any decision which it has reached. It 
is my hope and belief that the committee 
will continue in that nonpartisan spirit. 
Unless it were willing to do so, I would 
not wish to have anything further to do 
with it, or to associate myself with it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the able Senator from Kentucky, 
but I feel that I should say something on 
this subject in relation to the meetings 
which the committee has held. 

Let me sdy that at no time has there 
been even a thread of dissent in the com- 
mittee. There has never been anything 
that could be said to be political in any 
way. No question was ever raised in the 
committee as to who should ask ques- 
tions or should not ask questions. The 
Senator from Kentucky is absolutely cor- 
rect when he says that this article does 
not convey what was done or said in any 
of the committee meetings. It is to be 
regretted that politics should in any way 
be brought into this investigation. Mr. 
President, this is a serious matter. It 
is a matter which deserves the careful 
attention of a committee. The commit- 


tee has been appointed. The committee 
has not proceeded upon any partisan idea 
whatever, and there is no evidence to 
indicate that the committee will proceed 
along that line. 
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Mr. President, I wish to say again that 
nothing was said about who should ques- 
tion any witnesses, and nothing was said 
in relation to the production of wit- 
nesses. ‘Therefore I think it is fair to 
say that politics has not entered into 
the proceedings of the committee. I 
hope—and I know—that is the way it 
will continue. I hope the public will ac- 
cept this committee as a committee of 
men who feel that they have a grave 
responsibility to the people of the United 
States, and that they want to do this 
job without party politics, as Members of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives should do it. 

I am glad to join with the Senator in 
making this statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Serator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no wish to com- 
ment on the newspeper article which the 
Senator from Kentucky has read, or 
upon the activities of the committee, so 
far as I know them, except in one par- 
ticular. I want it known that I do not 
conceive that the committee could have 
made a wiser selection than its choice of 
Mr. Mitchell. He is a lawyer of high dis- 
tinction, who once served as Attorney 
General of the United States. I think it 
has been recognized by all who are famil- 
iar with the activities of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and those 
who practice before it that no man has 
ever appeared before the Supreme Court 
of the United States who held the re- 
spect and confidence of that Court to a 
greater degree than did Mr. Mitchell. It 
is commonly understood that he was one 
of the most successful practitioners who 
ever appeared before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. I have had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him for many 
years. He is a man of quiet ability. He 
is a man of character. He is a man of 
courage. He is a man who has the very 
highest conception of public duty and 
public service, and I wish to congratu- 
late the committee on its selection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. President, I wish to state categori- 
cally and without reservation that the 
statement in the article to the effect that 
Mr. Hannegan, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, injected him- 
self into this subject, directly or indi- 
rectly, or even remotely, is without the 
slightest foundation. No member of the 
committee consulted Mr, Hannegan 
about the choice of counsel. Mr. Hanne- 
gan did not intrude himself by offering 
any suggestion or advice, directly or in- 
Girectly, as to who should be chosen as 
counsel for the committee. 

I wish also categorically to state, with- 
out reservation, that the paragraph of 
the article which states that “Sam 
O’Neal, publicity director for the Demo- 
cratic Committee, conveyed Hannegan’s 
disapproval of Fulton to the Democratic 
members of the committee and he was 
immediately removed from considera- 
tion,” is an unmitigated, unreserved, un- 
conditional falsehood, written by the 
man who wrote this article for the Times- 
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Herald of Washington, D.C. No mem- 
ber of the committee saw Mr. O’Neal in 
this connection, or in any other connec- 
tion relating to the appointment of coun- 
sel, or any other service which the com- 
mittee has begun to render to this coun- 
try and to the people. 

I wish categorically to state that the 
last two paragraphs, relating to me, in 
which I am accused of having proposed a 
rule which would confine the questioning 
of witnesses to the counsel, are also 
eagually an unconditional, premeditated 
falsehood. 

I wish I knew the identity of the author 
of it, so that I might call him by name 
here on the floor of the Senate. But I 
do not, and therefore I cannot. 

Mr. President, a number of persons 
were suggested and considered by the 
committee for counsel. The fact that 
any of them were not chosen is no reflec- 
tion on them. The committee had to 
make a choice. It had before it sugges- 
tions of able, eminent counsel. The 
committee’s one desire was to get away 
from politics and to choose the best quali- 
fied man, the man with the highest possi- 
ble standing, who was willing to under- 
take the job. We conferred personally 
with Mr. William D. Mitchell. His repu- 
tation was known to all of us. He was 
one of the first men who was thought of 
in connection with this work. None of 
us knew whether he would undertake it. 
As chairman of the committee, I com- 
municated with him and asked him to 
come to Washington in order that the 
committee might confer with him about 
it. He came. He conferred with the 
committee. There was absolute frank- 
ness on both sides. Then, withcut a dis- 
senting vote, all 10 of the members of the 
committee voted unanimously for the 
selection of Mr. William D. Mitchell. 

I do not have to say that Mr. Mitchell’s 
reputation is Nation-wide. Ido not have 
to say that he is a man of the highest 
character, of the highest standard of 
legal ethics. I do not have to’say that 
in our judgment he is as well qualified 
as any other man, if not better qualified 
than any other man, we could have 
chosen for this important task. 

I have felt called upon to make this 
statement because I do not propose that 
we shall have our work submarined, be- 
fore we get started, by malicious little 
articles of this sort designed to create 
lack of confidence and dissent among the 
people and possibly among the members 
of the committee. I hope this is the last 
time I shall be called upon to deny or 
comment upon any article appearing in 
the newspapers, either in Washington or 
elsewhere in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to congratulate 
the chairman of the committee and his 
committee for the wonderful selection 
they have made. I have known Mr. 
Mitchell for years. The committee could 
not have chosen a man who would more 
directly take partisanship out of the in- 
vestigation. I congratulate the commit- 


tee. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I think that is the 


feeling of the Senate and the feeling of 
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the country, notwithstanding the effort 
to create suspicion and doubt of our in- 
tegrity and our good faith, before we can 
even start on the investigation. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not 
propose to be diverted from the perform- 
ance of my duty by this article or by any 
other articles of similar tenor which may 
appear. But I did not want this occasion 
to pass without expressing an opinion of 
it and of the man who wrote it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky, in ex- 
pressing his reluctance to accept the 
chairmanship of this important commit- 
tee, was guilty of such an understatement 
that I cannot allow it to pass unchal- 
lenged. The distinguished Senator said 
he had all the burdens and responsibili- 
ties that an ordinary man could carry. 
I think I am voicing the consensus of 
the opinion of the Members of the Sen- 
ate of the United States when I say that 
only the most extraordinary character 
we have in the Senate and the most ex- 
traordinary character I have ever known 
could carry the burdens which are borne 
by our distinguished majority leader. I, 
for one, a neophyte in the Senate, when 
I first knew him, and ever since I have 
known him, have marveled at his pa- 
tience, his integrity, his industry. I have 
watched him here, day after day, every 
day, prepared to speak on complicated 
legislative matters and to meet unfor- 
tunate situations such as this, and I 
know that the distinguished Senator by 
his career in Washington has finally 
achieved such a reputation that he is 
totally invulnerable to such attacks and 
such misrepresentations as the one re- 
ferred to. I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to express my admiration of the 
industry, integrity, and ability of our 
beloved leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. President, what I said about my- 
self in regard to reluctance in accepting 
this assignment ought to be said, I think, 
of all members of the committee. None 
of them sought this assignment. None 
of them accepted it except with great 
reluctance. No one who could appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the task would 
wish to add it to all his other burdens as 
a Member of the Senate of the United 
States. What I said about myself ap- 
plies to all the other members of the 
committee with equal strength and equal 
validity. 

I sincerely hope we may be permitted 
to proceed with our work, as we have 
started out, on a high standard of pa- 
triotic public service, without efforts be- 
ing constantly made, even before we can 
get started, to discredit the committee 
and its work and its counsel in advance. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 380) to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring contin- 
uing full employment in a free competi- 
tive economy, through the concerted ef- 
forts of industry, agriculture, labor, 


State and local governments, and the 
Federal Government. 
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Mr. HATCH and Mr. MOORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
about to preceed with discussion of the 
pending amendment. Did the Senator 
from Oklahoma desire to comment on 
it? 

Mr. MOORE. No. I wished to ob- 
tain the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. Is the pending amend- 
ment the one offered yesterday by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rapc.irre] 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart)? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
that is the pending amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, that par- 
ticular amendment is addressed and 
directed to paragraph (4), appearing on 
page 14 of the bill. During the discus- 
sion yesterday and today by the authors 
of the amendment and the authors of 
the bill, it did not seem to me that there 
was a great deal of difference between 
what was intended by either. There was 
a difference in the language, which is in- 
terpreted by the authors of the amend- 
ment in one way and by the authors of 
the bill in another way. If it is only a 
difference in language, and if the objec- 
tives and purposes are the same, it oc- 
curred to me that the language should 
be refined and expressed in a way which 
would meet the intentions of both. 

Today, Mr. President, I have drafted 
a substitute which I shall offer for the 
pending amendment. I claim no au- 
thorship of the language in the substi- 
tute, for by and large it is taken alto- 
gether from the bill and from the pend- 
ing amendment, hoping thereby to recon- 
cile the differences and make clear and 
certain what I believe all intend. 

I shall read the substitute which I have 
drafted, and I hope it will be accepted 
by those on both sides. 

eginning in line 20 on page 14, I 
propose to strike out all down to and 
including the word “Such” in line 25, and 
to insert the following—I shall now 
quote the language I propose as a sub- 
stitute: 

To the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be— 


Mr. President, that is the exact lan- 
guage of the bill. Following that lan- 
guage, the bill uses the word “assured.” 
The word “assured” has given consider- 
able trouble. Many persons, not only in 
the Senate but outside the Senate, be- 
lieve that the word “assured” means “in- 
sured,” that it means a guaranty. The 
authors of the bill say it is not used in 
that sense; they say that by the bill they 
are not guaranteeing, nor can they 
guarantee, anyone a job. That being 
true, I have used the word “attained” in 
place of “assured.” 

Following that, I pick up language 
from the proposed amendment, which 
is— 

The Federal Government shall, consistent 
With its needs, obligations, and other essen- 
Ual considerations of national policy— 
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Those are the exact words of the pend- 
ing amendment, and they are taken from 
it. As I heard the authors of the bill 
yesterday, they did not contend that their 
bill was inconsistent with national needs 
or other essentials or considerations of 
the Federal Government. On the other 
hand, they argued that their bill was 
consistent with national needs and other 
considerations. I heard no Senator dis- 
pute the fact that all legislation should 
be consistent with national needs. I 
cannot conceive of any Senator standing 
on the floor of the Senate and advocating 
legislation which is admitted to be in- 
consistent with national needs. If the 
contrary is the purpose of the authors 
of the bill and the authors of the amend- 
ment, why not adopt such simple lan- 
guage as that which I have suggested? 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I am sincerely inter- 
ested in what the Senator is saying. 
After his suggested use of the words “to 
the extent that continuing full employ- 
ment cannot be attained,” would he con- 
sider the use of substituting for the word 
“attained” the word “achieved”? 

Mr. HATCH. Iam using that word in 
a later phrase. I do not wish to repeat 
the same word, although I would other- 
wise have no objection to its use. 

Then I take up the language of the 
bill just as it is written, and after the 
words “and after other considerations of 
national policy,” say: 
provide such volume of Federal investment 
and expenditure by private enterprises, con- 


sumers, and State and local governments 
to— 


The author of the bill uses the word 
“assure,” carrying the thought of guar- 
anteeing. I have changed the word to 
“achieve” so that the language will read: 


To achieve the objective of full employ- 
ment. 


That is the proposed substitute. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator read his amendment in 
its entirety? 

Mr. HATCH. The language would be 
as follows: 

To the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be attained, the 
Federal Government shall, consistent with 
its needs, obligations, and other essential 
considerations of national policy, provide 
such volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure by private enterprises, consumers, 
and State and local governments, to achieve 
the objective of full employment. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCE. I do not wish to be 
too meticulous in making suggestions, 
but it seems to me that in order to carry 
out the full intent of the bill the words 
“full employment” should be preceded 
by the word “continuing.” 

Mr. HATCH. So that the language 
will read “to achieve the object of con- 
tinuing full employment.” 


Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. That would 
be the language. 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as I 


understand the proposal now being 
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made, it is to insert in line 21, in place 
of the word “assured” the word 
“attained.” 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I am wondering if it 
would not be more appropriate to say 
“full employment is not otherwise at- 
tained” instead of saying that it “cannot 
otherwise be attained.” 

Mr. HATCH. I have no objection to 
that. I am trying to frame language 
which will meet the various conflicting 
views which have been expressed, but 
which to my mind are not in conflict. 
Does the Senator suggest using the words 
“is not otherwise”? 

Mr. WHITE. The suggestion I make 
would involve the use of the words “is 
not otherwise attained.” I am speak- 
ing offhand without having thought 
much about it. I do not have any par- 
ticular pride in the suggestion. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
am not sure that I was able to follow 
very carefully the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico understand there 
is to be any obligation in his suggestion 
which would rest on the Federal Govern- 
ment to make up for any deficits in 
employment? 

Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator mean 
a contractual obligation? There is the 
obligation set forth here, and in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, that when full em- 
ployment is not achieved, and it is con- 
sistent with the national policy, it shall 
be the duty and obligation of the Federal 
Government to use its resources to 
achieve the objective of full employment, 
but not a guaranty of jobs to anyone. 
The whole purpose is stated as an ob- 
jective and not a guaranty. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The amendment 
which was offered by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart] and myself begins with 
this language, “in the furtherance of the 
objective.” If the Senator means that 
the word “achieve” is more or less iden- 
tical in meaning with the language “in 
furtherance of the objective” it seems to 
me that it is more or less stated already 
in a somewhat different form. If there 
is a shifting of the extent and nature of 
the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, then there may be involved a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. HATCH. I have tried to follow the 
language for which the Senator argued 
yesterday, namely, that it was in fur- 
therance of the objective of full employ- 
ment. I think that is what the lan- 
guage states. I think that is what the 
authors of the amendment contend that 
it states, The question is one merely of 
agreeing on language. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico is making a helpful 
effort to try to find language which may 
express what the authors are trying to 
achieve, namely, that of getting rid of 
unemployment. There is no doubt in 
the world about that. However, there 
seems to be a difference between the 
amendments, which grows out of the fact 
that the amendment now pending pro- 
vides that “in furtherance of the objec- 
tive of full employment” these things 
shall be done. The language which is 


being suggested goes further than that 





and, I assume, creates some sort of a 
guaranty. When this language was dis- 
cussed in the committee—and I have ref- 
erence especially to the words, “consist- 
ent with its needs, obligations, and other 
essential considerations of national pol- 
icy”’—it is very definitely my recollec- 
tion that the statement was made by 
some members of the committee who are 
in favor of the bill that if that language 
were incorporated it would cut the heart 
out of the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, of course 
I was not present in the committee and 
I am not a member of it. If that lan- 
guage was used in the committee, I can 
well understand how it came to be used. 
It was no doubt used in the heat of com- 
mittee argument and debate when men 
frequently say things without first think- 
ing them through. I do not think any 
committee member would make the 
statement that if the bill had to be con- 
sistent with national policy its effect 
would be destroyed. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Again and again 
the question was asked by myself and 
others, “What is the objection to the 
language? If you do not think it is con- 
sistent, then it must be inconsistent.” 
Certainly the statement was made, un- 
less my memory is entirely in error, that 
the language to which I have referred 
was at the very heart of the bill. As 
stated awhile ago, I am quite positive 
that one of the members said that if it 
were put in it would cut the heart out of 
the bill. Certainly, if my memory is 
correct, there must have been something 
in that statement. 

Mr. HATCH. I, too, have engaged in 
debate and argument in committee, and 
I have been guilty of making statements 
which I should not have made. But I 
wish to say that I think the bill itself, 
insofar as it seeks to attain or achieve 
or promote full employment, is consist- 
ent with the national policy of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. TOBEY. Good for the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator from 
Maryland agrees to that. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I agree with that. 
It is consistent, but then the question 
arises, provided the objective is not at- 
tained, provided there is still a deficit, 
what, if anything, is the Federal Govern- 
ment going to do? That is the crux of 
the matter. 

Mr. HATCH. As I have said, I have 
used almost the exact language of the 
Senator’s amendment and of the bill, lan- 
guage about which there is no dispute. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I was not raising 
any objection to the Senator’s amend- 
ment. The amendment has not been 
studied and considered. I think it is an 
excellent effort on his part to try to sug- 
gest something to harmonize the lan- 
guage. But I desire that there should be 
kept in mind whether or not, according 
to the language the Senator drafted, he 
believes there is a responsibility resting 
upon the Government to pick up the 
Slack of unemployment which may exist 
after all other agencies, private enter- 
prise, State and municipal activities, fail 
to accomplish what is desired. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, I believe that. I 
think the obligation does rest on the Fed- 
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eral Government after all other agencies 
have failed. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Of course, there is 
an obligation, but what I should like to 
know is how far the obligation goes. 
Every member of the committee was 
willing to assume that not only is there 
an obligation, but that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do everything it could 
consistent with other obligations. 

Mr. HATCH. That is exactly what 
my proposal says, that is what the bill 
says, and that is what the Senator’s 
amendment says. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I think the language 
of the Senator, which I have not been 
able to study very carefully, tries to set 
forth the same idea, and to reach the 
same goal, but I wanted to know whether 
he felt that under the language he sub- 
mitted there was still a responsibility 
upon the Federal Government, after all 
these other things were done, to see that 
the last remnant of unemployment was 
taken care of. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Maryland that after he 
studies the proposed substitute he will 
find it meets—at least, I think it meets— 
every objection he raised yesterday to the 
committee bill. 

The first objection was that it made 
employment paramount and above every- 
thing else in that it guaranteed full em- 
ployment, while it only fostered the other 
things. The authors of the bill denied 
that. They said that was not true. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. But they objected 
to the “consistent” clause. 

Mr. HATCH. My suggestion does away 
with the very words which the Senator 
construed as bringing about that condi- 
tion, and it inserts other words which I 
do not think could be interpreted that 
way at all. 

The Senator’s other objection was that 
the bill, in addition to making employ- 
ment paramount, actually guaranteed a 
job. Again there was dispute. The au- 
thors of the bill said it did no such thing. 
My amendment seeks merely to clarify 
that, and I think it does. 

I think the Senator’s objection was 
met, and I hope the authors of the bill 
will agree that my amendment does at 
least express their intentions as well. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I certainly appreci- 


ate the Senator’s efforts. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from Wy- 
oming was the first I heard address the 
Chair, and I yield first to him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I wish to compliment the Senator 
from New Mexico on the effort he has 
made. In my opinion he has made a 
very correct analysis of the issue which 
has developed. 

As I listened to the reading of the 
amendment he now proposes, the modi- 
fication, an attempt to combine some 
language offered by the Senator from 
Maryland and the language reported in 
the bill, I think he has done an excellent 
piece of work. It seems to me it meets 
the issue. 
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I hope the Senator will offer the 
amendment so that it may be printed 
and considered by all members of the 
Senate overnight. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I think the Senator 
has done a great deal to clarify what 
apparently was a troublesome issue in 
the minds of many, in the Senate and 
outside the Senate. 

It may be that the amendment which 
the Senator has offered will not be ac- 
ceptable tosome. It will not be accepta- 
ble, I can say, to those who feel that 
Government policies should actually fal] 
short of preventing unemployment. 

Mr. HATCH. Now TI yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall cer- 
tainly be very glad to consider the 
amendment offered by the Senator. The 
only objection I thought of, as I heard it 
read, was in the words “such volume as 
to achieve full employment.” That 
seems to follow the qualification in the 
first part. I have some doubt whether 
even with the qualification it does not 
impose the same volume and concept to 
which I objected in the bill and described 
in my recent remarks. 

I shall be very glad to study the pro- 
posal of the Senator. I have no doubt 
we can consider it in the morning. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER, I wish to concur in 
the praise of the Senator from Wyoming 
for the effort the Senator from New 
Mexico is making to clear up the situa- 
tion. The Senator is going to have the 
amendment printed. Iam rather favor- 
able to it, but I wish to confer with all 
the sponsors of the bill and the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I think we can do that over- 
night and I hope that in the morning 
the amendment will be presented. As I 
understand, the Senator proposes to offer 
it as a substitute. 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr, WAGNER. Very well. I thank 
the Senator very much. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. First I should 
like to comment that I think the attitude 
of the sponsors of the bill is most help- 
ful. What has disturbed me, and, in a 
sense, shocked me, has been that good 
faith suggestions from Senators who are 
anxious to support the bill apparently 
heretofore have been set aside on the 
theory that its text is sacrosanct, and 
that no change should be made in it. 

Mr. President, I happen to be one of 
those who are véry anxious: to support 
the measure. I happen to find my chief 
objection answered by the language in 
the substitute, which merely insists that 
the program to meet unemployment 
Shall be geared into the total public 
interest. 

Everyone who has anything to do with 
the bill says that is what it means, yet 
up until the moment. the able Senator 
from New Mexico proposed to put it in 
type, we were told that we could not 
have such an amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I might 
say to the Senator that no one told me, 
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and fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread, so I just sat down and wrote the 
amendment out. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I refuse to join 
the Senator in cataloging him in the 
class in which he has just cataloged 
himself. 

Mr. HATCH. With the angels? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What I wish to 
say is that there is no doubt in my mind 
that with one or two changes of the 
nature proposed we could get very nearly 
a unanimous Senate to support the prop- 
osition that we shall proceed to plan 
against depression, and never, never 
again be left without a plan when we 
confront depression. It seems to me 
that if we can have just a little good 
faith and consideration of the effort to 
make the bill say what everyone con- 
nected with it insists it means, we can 
achieve a very healthy, wholesome net 
result. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I think 
that if we had a little more time and a 
few more statements we might pass the 
bill this evening, but since there have 
been several expressions of desire to 
have the proposed substitute printed, I 
now send it to the desk with the request 
that it be printed, and I shall offer it as 
a substitute for the pending amendment. 
I say again, as I stated in the beginning, 
that the words are not my words, there 
is no pride of authorship, they are largely 
words from the bill and from the pro- 
posed amendment, and if any Senator 
can suggest a word which will better 
state what all have in mind, so far as I 
am concerned, I shall be glad to have it 
used. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, may we 
have the amendment read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language proposed to be inserted by the 
amendment of Mr. Rapciirre (for him- 
self and Mr. Tarr) as a substitute for the 
language beginning on page 14, line 20, 
down to and including the word “such”, 
in line 25, insert the following: 

(4) to the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be attained, con- 
sistent with the needs and obligations of the 
Federal Government and other essential con- 
siderations of national policy, provide such 
volume of Federal investment and expendi- 
ture as may be needed, in addition to the in- 
vestment and expenditure by private enter- 
prises, consumers, and State and local gov- 
ernments, to achieve the objective of con- 
tinuing full employment. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, the 
economic, social, and political implica- 
tions of the President’s recent message 
to the Congress are such that a discus- 
Sion of the program seems appropriate. 

I had awaited the President’s postwar 
message with anxiety and hope that it 
would point the way to a restoration and 
preservation of our American way of 
life, Those of us who were pleased to be- 
lieve and hope that the influences that 
had so long permeated the executive 
branch of our Government were to be put 
aside have been disillusioned. It now 
scems clear that the peacetime policies of 
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the Executive will be a continuation and 
extension of those policies and practices 
that have for more than a decade led us 
far from the Constitution. 

Although the message is expressed in 
terms of admirable objectives, the Presi- 
dent lacks confidence they can be at- 
tained within the limits of a free economy 
operating under a system of private en- 
terprise. The President has said that it 
will be the postwar policy of the execu- 
tive branch to. demobilize, as soon as 
possible, the armed forces; to clear the 
war plants so as to permit contractors to 
proceed with peacetime production; to 
remove all possible wartime Government 
controls in order to speed and encourage 
reconversion and expansion; to reestab- 
lish and expand peacetime industry, 
trade, and agriculture. The President 
declares that in order to provide jobs, we 
must look first and foremost to private 
enterprise, to industry, agriculture, and 
labor. He insists that Government must 
inspire enterprise and confidence that 
comes mainly through deeds, not words; 
that the Government must give assur- 
ances of stability and consistency in pub- 
lic policy so that enterprise can plan bet- 
ter by knowing what the Government in- 
tends to do; and that business must have 
assurance that every governmental policy 
and program will be pointed to promote 
maximum production and employment 
in private enterprise. 

The means proposed by the message 
to accomplish these objectives, how- 
ever, are such as to chill with fear every 
businessman and congeal the very forces 
that motivate private enterprise. 

The recommendation for the retention 
of wartime controls over prices, and con- 
sequently over profits, invalidates the 
virtue of the objectives expressed. Con- 
siderable publicity is being given to the 
release of many unimportant controls, 
but the essential controls over prices are 
to be retained. When prices are con- 
trolled, wages and salaries are neces- 
sarily controlled and likewise profits, if 
any, are automatically controlled. The 
President suggests we must continue 
such controls in order to overcome the 
dangers of either inflationary prices or 
the possibilities of lowered incomes and 
widespread unemployment. The gov- 
ernmental policy, he said, must guard 
against both contingencies. In other 
words, the Government is to prevent 
prices from either rising or falling and 
the artificial controls designed for such 
purposes are to be maintained and con- 
tinued until all danger of such possibili- 
ties have passed. If such is to be the 
yardstick .by which wartime controls of 
prices, salaries, and wages are to be re- 
moved, then it is obvious that the termi- 
nation of our wartime controlled econ- 
omy is a myth and the private enterprise 
system merely a fond memory. Under 
such program the American people are 
confronted with permanent controls of 
those essential forces that make possible 
a completely controlled economy. True, 
the message promises the elimination 
of rationing and price controls on one 
commodity after another just as soon 
as supply comes into balance with de- 
mand. It is an economic axiom that 
under an artificially controlled price the 
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operation of the natural forces of supply 
and demand is stymied and consequently 
supply either does not catch up with 
demand under policies predominantly 
inflationary or overruns demand under 
policies predominantly deflationary. A 
perfect demonstration of this economic 
truth:is seen in the operations of OPA. 
A shortage of meat and other foods, 
clothing, household wares, and hundreds 
of other commodities in the legitimate 
markets induced by prices artificially 
fixed under their normal level has caused 
a serious lag in supply. Likewise, a fixed 
price above normal levels would have 
caused supply to overrun demand. De- 
mand and supply are economic comple- 
ments of each other and one may not 
be controlled without throwing the other 
out of balance. Business and industry 
know this truth and therefore have re- 
ceived the President’s proposal for a con- 
tinuation of these wartime controls with 
misgivings. It would have been a whole- 
some and encouraging aid to American 
business and industry if the President 
had suggested an early date for the ter- 
mination of all wartime controls. No 
greater assistance could be given to 
reestablishing a free economy and the 
consequent national prosperity that 
would follow. 

It seems that one of the outstanding 
results of this war has been the manner 
in which the propaganda machine has 
misied a large segment of the public. It 
is contended by the control agencies that 
price inflation has been curbed and a 
fair distribution of available consumer 
goods has been accomplished under Gov- 
ernment control. The trend of the 
propaganda now is that since such con- 
trols were good for our war economy, 
they are acceptable for peacetime. Price 
indexes are submitted to prove the point. 
The facts are that the price indexes of- 
ficially released are deceptive in the 
extreme. Prices alone no longer tell us 
the true situation. Price indexes are held 
down by so many factors, such as re- 
duced quality of goods, reduction of serv- 
ices that formerly represented a part of 
price, tie-in sales, forced use of substi- 
tutes, black-market operations, Govern- 
ment subsidy payments not included in 
price calculations and which remove part 
of the price from the indexes, exclusion 
of items that have gone up most vio- 
lently, the retention in the indexes of 
items that cannot: be obtained in the 
market, that a distorted picture is ob- 
tained. If we are to know the truth 
about wartime inflation, let us talk to 
the housewives of the country who spend 
their days shopping in the legitimate 
markets for food and clothing of accept- 
able quality at a price they can afford to 
pay. Some economists estimate that a 
1939 dollar is worth only about 60 cents 
in today’s market. What we should un- 
derstand is that trends of inflation and 
deflation are the sunshine and rain that 
make a free economy flourish in the soil 
of ademocracy. A trend too far in either 
direction, like floods and drought, is bad, 
but such is the hazard of a free economy, 
which is the essential factor of democ- 
racy. To suggest at this time a further 
continuation of the very policies that 
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have all but destroyed our American 
system is most discouraging. 

It is an economic fraud to say that 
the manufacturer is free to obtain raw 
or processed materials, and at the same 
time to control the prices of those ma- 
terials at a level which prevents their 
production. It means nothing to the 
manufacturer to increase the level of his 
wholesale prices and at the same time 
to control retail prices that prevent an 
outlet being furnished for the manufac- 
tured product. Certainly it is economic 
suicide to the retail merchant when 
the controllers boost his wholesale prices 
and his wage cost, and at the same time 
control his retail prices at the same level. 
There can be only one answer to the 
problem of reconversion and peacetime 
prosperity under a free economy, and 
that is a complete termination at an 
early date of wartime controls. Eco- 
nomic crimes in the nature of artificially 
controlled prices, like other crimes, be- 
get crime. When one force is controlled, 
it becomes necessary to control the coun- 
terforce. 

The recommendation of the message 
that the Government assume the direct 
burden and responsibility of paying all 
unemployed individuals a maximum of 

25 a week for 26 weeks in each year sug- 
gested economic and social consequences 
that would demoralize business and in- 
dustry. The proposal is an invitation 
to idleness and unemployment and a de- 
terrent to the building of that charac- 
ter of moral fiber which has made de- 
mocracy work in America. 

The President’s proposal insisted that 
it would be applicable only to those 
“ready, willing, and able to work.” By 
what standard or yardstick are we to 
measure readiness, willingness, and abil- 
ity to work? We know it to be a truth 
that if the reward for unemployment is 
high enough, those who prefer leisure at 
these rates will devise ways to prove their 
eligibility under such general terms. 
The President’s plan also has the vice of 
affording a temptation for political op- 
erations too great for any practical per- 
son to expect that the politically ambi- 
tious would not utilize them to the fullest 
extent. 

The proposal proceeded on the as- 
sumption that private industry will 
fail in its responsibility to create a high 
degree of employment in the postwar 
period. It is a fact, however, that in- 
dustry is fortified with the greatest back- 
log of unfilled orders in the history of 
the country. The shortages and infla- 
tion brought about under our wartime 
controls have been such that we moved 
into the peace with the people destitute 
of almost every necessity of life and a 
,lowered standard of living that can only 
be rehabilitated by new homes, cars, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, electrical 
appliances of all kinds, and hundreds of 
other items which can be supplied only 
if we have a high rate of employment, 
unhampered by governmental control. 
It is the preponderance of opinion 
throushout industry that if industry is 
given the green light by Government 
there is no Canger of substantial unem- 
ployment for an unforeseeable pericd. 
Would it not be a wiser and more prac- 
tical course for Government to stand 
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aside and give business and industry an 
opportunity to assert these pent-up 
forces rather than to burden them with 
the threats of a program which can only 
mean a continuation of high tax levels 
and a system of Government controls, 
both of which dull the incentive for pri- 
vate effort? 

The highest estimates of responsible 
sources indicate that approximately fifty 
to fifty-two million jobs will be required 
in the postwar period to prevent any 
substantial amount of unemployment. 
The Statistical Abstract in 1940 showed 
an experienced lavor force in certain 
categories as follows: 

Agriculture, forestry, and fish- 

OCRNE sn kale wii eee 9, 141, 000 
Mining, production of coal, petro- 

leum, metals, stone, sand and 


CLONE 6c nnctuaanmiaviiin 1, 109, 000 
Building and construction__..... 3, 508, 000 
Railroads, streetcars, trucks, 

buses, warehousing, and re- 

lated transportation facilities... 2,429, 000 
Communications, telephone, tele- 

graph, and radio_._....---.--. 410, 000 
Utilities, electric light, power, gas, 

water, sanitary services_..__._. 570, 000 
Wholesale and retail trades of in- 

finite varieties, including stores 

of all kinds, milk routes, filling 

See ON 2 sic ck énicwa Sted 8, 201, 000 
Business and repair services. --._- 983, 000 
Banking, insurance, and real 

CE aici dd nonce asses 1, 548, 000 
Personal services, housemaids, 

hotels, laundries, beauty shops, 

and similar services_.......--- 4, 439, 000 
Theaters, motion pictures, and 

other types of commercial 

GINUBSMNONNE ie Seta scekidaads 481, 000 
Lawyers, doctors, engineers, archi- 

tects, dentists, teachers, clergy- 

men, and other professions.... 3,519, 000 
Local government services, such 

as firemen, policemen, street 

cleaners, and other local gov- 

ernmental services........--.-- 1, 867, 000 
Canning, baking, hard and soft 

drinks, meat products, candy, 

cigarettes, tobacco manufactur- 

ing, milling, and feeds__.___.- 1, 336, 000 
Textiles, including the manufac- 

turing of carpets, hats, and 

wearing materials of all sorts... 2, 251, 000 
Sawmills, planing mills, cabinet- 

making, furniture, and related 

oe eS A ee A 1, 069, 000 
Paper and paper products__..._.- 350, 000 
Printing, newspapers, books, and 

publishing houses_--......-... 683, 000 
Petroleum refining and manufac- 

ture of coal products_......--. 212, 000 
BOE n. o pittnctisiscctdpmilesenes 173, 000 
Leather workers, shoe builders, 

harnessmakers, luggage manu- 

ass ornate tenancies 407, 000 
Glass, pottery, and related indus- 

BOG ce cin cpu te td lrwaanaitn ts 972, 000 

Peel .noccdiscontdinne 46, 517, 000 


The job classifications enumerated, 
totaling more than forty-six and one- 
half miilion, will not require retooling or 
a physical reconversion to peacetime pur- 
suits. These are industries that are 
ready to go the very moment govern- 
mental restraints and controls are re- 
moved. Thus it appears that the seg- 
ment of our manufacturing industry 
which must retool its plants and make 
physical changes to reconvert to peace- 
time operations will not be required to 
absorb more than five to six million 
workers. 
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If governmental controls of raw and 
processed materials are removed and 
controls of prices are terminated, there 
appears to be every assurance that pri- 
vate industry can and will furnish the 
jobs necessary for high employment anq 
a healthy economy. The Congress could 
not do more to encourage the realization 
of a high state of employment than to 
reject, at least for the time being, dis- 
couraging and pessimistic proposals for 
an unemployment dole. 

The President’s message proceeds 
with the recommendation for a substan- 
tial increase of the minimum wage now 
provided by law. If, as the administra. 
tion appears to believe, we are con- 
fronted with the possibilities of large un- 
employment, the President has com- 
mitted the folly of an economic incon- 
sistency. 

It is a recognizable fact that con- 
trolled wages fixed at a level above their 
productive value discourage employ- 
ment. The market for labor and other 
personal services is subject to the same 
principles of supply and demand as are 
applicable to the supply and demand 
of consumer goods, and the only possi- 
ble route to high employment is high 
production. The more production and 
consumption, the greater the labor de- 
mand, which tends to increase the com- 
petitive price for labor, and thus wages 
go up. To tell business and industry 
that they will by law be required to pay 
a minimum wage to all employees, re- 
gardless of the value of the services 
received, the ability and capabilities of 
the worker, the productive value of his 
work, at a time when the employer does 
not know what he can receive for his 
goods or his production or what profits 
may be realized, is to discourage em- 
ployment and, in fact, to make impossi- 
ble employment for many in the lower 
wage brackets. 

The minimum wage law was enacted 
by the Congress to prevent exploitation 
of labor; but I do not believe it can be 
said, with reason, that there is likelihood 
of the exploitation of labor in the near 
future. The harsh fact is that labor 
unions, with Government encouragement, 
have attained a position of arbitrary 
power so great that now they actually 
hold the key to our entire economic 
future. 

No analysis of the President’s message, 
of course, can fail to recognize the eco- 
nomic, social, und political implications 
of the proposal that the Congress adopt 
the pending so-called full employment 
bill. The legislation urged upon the Con- 
gress asserts that it is the “responsibility 
of the Federal Government to provide 
such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed to assure 
continuing full employment.” Such pro- 
nouncement of governmental policy 
simply means that those who work and 
produce, and who consequently pay taxes 
and buy bonds, are to assume the respon- 
sibility to support those who fail or re- 
fuse to work and produce. Certainly it 


is the concern of any government that 
its people be profitably employed to the 
fullest extent possible; but to say that 
it is the “responsibility” of the Govern- 
ment, which is the same thing as saying 
it is the responsibility of the people 
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generally, to provide investments and ex- 
penditures to any extent needed to assure 
full employment is to accept the essence 
of statism. No government can dis- 
charge the responsibility of making in- 
vestments apd expenditures that will in- 
sure continuing full employment unless 
at the same time it asserts the right to 
own or control all the resources of the 
country it governs and to direct the activ- 
ities of all the people of the country. 
Such a policy necessarily is built on the 
theory that those who work and pro- 
duce can sustain the permanent burden 
of maintaining the cost of the society in 
which they live, the burden of feeding, 
clothing, and housing themselves, and at 
the same time can contribute a sufficient 
amount to Government for the invest- 
ments and expenditures necessary to sus- 
tain those who fail or refuse to work and 
produce. The acceptance of the fixed 
policy of “full employment by Govern- 
ment expenditures” is an acceptance of 
the proposition that Government can in- 
crease the volume of employment by tax- 
ation or borrowing. The truth is that 
Government expenditures derived from 
either taxation or borrowing do not in- 
crease the ultimate average volume of 
employment, because money taken from 
the taxpayers and bond buyers or bor- 
rowed from the banks in the form of ad- 
ditional printed money diminishes the 
spending power of the people by exactly 
the same amount that it increases the 
spending power of the Government. 
That is done in two ways—first, by di- 
minishing the amount of money available 
for private investments by exactly the 
same amount as is received in taxes or 
borrowed by the sale of Federal bonds 
and, second, by inflating the remainder 
to the extent that money is borrowed 
from the banks. It necessarily follows 
that when the Government takes money 
from the people, either by taxation or by 
borrowing, directly or through the banks, 
the tendency is for private enterprise to 
throw out of work as many people as are 
hired to work on Government projects. 
The application of this principle caused 
the depression of 1932 to become chronic, 
and it was only terminated by artificial 
employment brought about by war. A 
continuation of the policy will not cor- 
rect the evil, but on the contrary a dis- 
continuance of deficit spending is essen- 
tial to a healthy economy and high em- 
ployment. 

Probably few advocates of the full 
employment bill have attempted to 
count the cost of a permanent WPA op- 
erated with the necessary efficiency to 
obtain “full employment.” Assuming 
that we revert to the economic level of 
1940—and there is no reason to believe 
that a continuance of the same principle 
will not bring about the same results—we 
can expect to have not less than 
10,000,000 unemployed. The present 
unionized construction wages average 
$1.36 per hour. Employment at that 
wage for 40 hours a week for 52 weeks 
would mean an income of $2,829 a year 
for each worker. Government expendi- 
tures on that basis for 10,000,000 em- 
ployed on public construction would, 
therefore, amount to $28,290,000,000 an- 
nually. According to the United States 
Census figures, for every dollar paid out 


in construction wages, an additional 
$1.42 goes for materials and equipment. 
Thus, to carry on a volume of work cal- 
culated to absorb 10,000,000 unemployed, 
the Government would need to spend 
approximately $40,000,000,000 a year, in 
addition to wages, making a total of over 
$68,000,000,000 per annum. The fact that 
a portion of such huge expenditures 
would come in part from local, State, and 
municipal governments would not alter 
the end result, because the total would 
necessarily represent taxes in some form, 

The mere squeeze on Government be- 
tween income and outgo in dollars is not 
the only vice in the program. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has made the 
startling announcement that we must 
have a postwar Budget of approximately 
$25,000,000,000 a year for future govern- 
mental expenses. Let me pause here to 
observe that such an amount is over three 
times greater than the corresponding 
amount for the highest prewar year of 
Government spending. It is, therefore, 
clear that the most optimistic estimate 
of national income will be inadequate to 
finance such a Budget and at the same 
time to carry the relief program pro- 
posed. Thus the difference must be 
added to our already mountainous def- 
icit approaching $300,000,000,000, with 
the consequent deflation of the pur- 
chasing power of our dollars—in other 
words, inflation of prices. It seems dif- 
ficult for the political mind to grasp the 
fact that the public debt is an irresistible 
inflationary force that assert& itself in 
direct proportion to the size of the deficit. 
A national debt is a mortgage upon the 
wages of every worker, the home of every 
citizen, the bond of every bond buyer, the 
life insurance policy of every policyhold- 
er, and the savings of every depositor. 

There is yet another vice in the pro- 
posal of the President, so far reaching 
that its consequences are incalculable. 
It is implicit in the proposed legislation 
that a great national bureaucracy must 
be set up and maintained, manned by ex- 
perts, social workers, planners, investi- 
gators, economists, and labor experis, 
welded into bureaus, commissions, and 
agencies, reaching into every State, 
county, town, and hamlet in the land. 
Such would create a political instru- 
mentality so powerful that in the hands 
of the politically sagacious it would 
have the potentialities of destroying the 
framework of representative govern- 
ment. If anyone is in doubt of this 
possibility he has only to review the po- 
litical activities of the WPA during the 
elections of the prewar period. 

The proposed legislation denies that 
the Government would compete with 
private enterprise under the program to 
be inaugurated. But do those who sup- 
port the proposal think that public works 
are not in competition with private en- 
terprise? Do they think that the wages 
paid on public works are not competitive 
with the wages of private industry? Do 
they think that a Government contract 
is not competitive with the contracts of 
private builders and contractors? Do 
they think the purchases of material and 
equipment by governmental agencies are 
not in competition with the purchases 
made by private enterprise? Actually, 
it is impossible for the Government to 
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invade the svhere of business in any form 
without setting up competitive repercus- 
sions. 

The message of the President, so far as 
the recommendations for a legislative 
program are concerned, seems to he 
founded on a continuation of govern- 
mental expenditures. The recommenda- 
tions for continued Federal aid to hous- 
ing and slum clearance, a continued Fed- 
eral public-works program, continued 
aid for public-works programs of the 
States and local municipalities, a broad- 
ened and enlarged = social-security 
scheme, additional aid to veterans, an 
additional $500,000,000 to Commodity 
Credit Corporation for continued and in- 
creased subsidies and for the continua- 
tion of price supports, are all the essence 
of discouragement to private business 
and industry. Implicit in these propos- 
als are the very forces that destroy pri- 
vate enterprise. Implicit in all of these 
recommendations is a continued and ex- 
tended bureaucracy that saps the 
strength and virility of constitutional 
government, and eventually leads to the 
tragedy of statism and dictatorship. 
Likewise, implicit in these recommenda- 
tions are the tools for an enlarged po- 
litical oligarchy that will be perpetuated 
by the distribution of political favoritism 
by those in power to the critical voting 
areas at election time. 

One cannot view the President’s mes- 
sage other than as a political document. 
The promises and high ideals expressed 
together with the conflicting and coun- 
terbalancing promises and recommenda- 
tions designed to appeal to all groups of 
all beliefs and all persuasions, read like 
the political platforms of recent years. 

At no place does the President refer to 
profits and the profitable operation of 
private business which is the very motive 
power that creates the incentive for the 
expansion of business and industry, and 
the production of goods and services that 
mean prosperity, a balance of supply and 
demand, stabilized prices, high employ- 
ment, and the happiness and welfare of 
our people. 

Politically wise, the message avoids the 
important and difficult labor question. 
There is no suggestion for legislation 
that would curb and control the labor 
monopoly that operates as a super gov- 
ernment. There is no suggestion of leg- 
islation that would insure the right of 
every American citizen to work for whom 
he pleases at a wage acceptable to the 
employer and the employee without pay- 
ing tribute to the labor racketeers who 
have assumed the real political and eco- 
nomic leadership of our country. There 
is no suggestion of legislation of a defi- 
nite or detailed plan for the liquidation 
of the thousands of bureaus which are 
now attached to Government and are 
housing over 3,000,000 employees at pub- 
lic expense. On the contrary, the pro- 
posals and recommendations are such 
as to enlarge, maintain, and continue in 
peacetime the bureaucracy built up dur- 
ing the war. The message fails to sug- 
gest a plan for the reduction of the con- 
fiscatory taxes under which we now labor. 
True, the President says that there 
should be a limited reduction of taxes. 
Such gesture is wholly inconsistent with 
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his recommendations for continued gov- 
ernmental expenditures. 

The message, in fact, makes the Presi- 
dent all things to all men. 

The President refuses to face the fact 
that a continuation of deficit spending 
by Government is an inflationary force 
which will inundate business and indus- 
try. It can bring upon the people only 
financial chaos and depression with all 
its attendant hardships, 

The President refuses to recognize the 
truth that as the public debt increases, 
the burden of taxation to retire it and to 
pay the carrying charges on it, must in- 
crease and continue. The greater the 
tax burden, the less invitation there is to 
business and industry to carry on their 
proper functions in the private enterprise 
system. The President has refused to 
reckon with the fact that Treasury cb- 
ligations to the extent of almost $60,- 
000,000,000 will mature in the coming 
fiscal year, and that approximately $95,- 
000,000,000 will mature within the next 
5 years. The President refuses the only 
philosophy under which the free enter- 
prise system can survive, namely, a gov- 
ernment with a balanced budget which 
means that government must live within 
the limits of what its people can afford 
to pay in taxes. 

It is crystal clear that the message of 
the President presents the inescapable 
issue to the American people of whether 
the free-enterprise system is to continue 
or whether we are to continue the spend- 
ing policies which lead to an ever-in- 
creasing deficit, an ever-mounting debt, 
and directly to government ownership 
and a socialistic statism. There is no 
other issue now before the American peo- 
ple. It is clean-cut and precise, and it is 
for the American people to choose which 
road they will travel. The Congress of 
the United States is the representative of 
the people, and it is to be hoped that the 
people of America will. make known to 
the Congress their position on this issue. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pock in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 
_ Civil Engineer Lewis B. Combs to be a civil 
engineer in the Navy, with the rank of rear 


admiral, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 20th day of July 1942; 
Admiral Samuel M. Robinson, United 


States Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, 
for tempcrary service, to rank from the 27th 
day of August 1945; 

Vice Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, United States 
Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the Ist day 
of September 1945; 

Rear Adm. Cato D. Glover, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
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for temporary service, to rank from the Ist 
day of December 1943; 

Rear Adm. Austin K. Doyle, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 19th day 
of December 1943; 

Rear Adm. Thomas G. W. Settle, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving on special duty with the commander 
in chief, United States Pacific Fleet, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty, 
to rank from the 10th day of August 1945; 

Rear Adm. Milton E. Miles, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander United States Naval 
Group, China, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from the 13th day 
of August 1945; 

Commodore Oscar Smith, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to the commander in chief, 
United States Atlantic Fleet, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from the 12th day of April 1943; 

Commodore Benjamin V. McCandlish, 
United States Navy, to be a commodore in 
the Navy, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as commandant of a naval op- 
erating base, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from the 17th day 
of September 1943; 

Commodore Gordon Rowe, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, United States naval operat- 
ing base, Midway, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty, to rank from the 24th 
day of April 1944; 

Commodore Elliott B. Nixon, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, Caribbean 
Sea Frontier and commandant, Tenth Naval 
District, and until reporting for other per- 
manent duty, to rank from the 3d day of 
April 1945; 

Commodore James K. Vardaman, Jr., 
United States Naval Reserve, to be a com- 
modore in the Naval Reserve, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as naval 
aide to the President, to rank from the 9th 
day of August 1945; 

Commedore William S. Parsons, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving with the atomic bomb project, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty, to 
rank from the 10th day of August. 1945; 

Commodore William W. Behrens, United 
States Navy, to be a commedore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander, United States Naval 
Training Center, Bainbridge, Md., and until 
reporting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from the 22d day of August 1945; and 

Commodore Mark Y. Hersey, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander, United States naval 
operating base, Manila, Subic, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from the 24th day of August 1945. 

Sundry officers of the Naval Reserve to be 
lieutenant junior grades or ensigns in the 
Navy; and 

Sundry officers for promotion in the 
Marine Corps. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 11 o’clock a, m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
September 28, 1945, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 27 (legislative day of 
September 10), 1945: 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMy 
TO BE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Brig. Gen. Thomas Henry Green (lieuten. 
ant colonel, Judge Advocate General's De. 
partment), Army of the United States, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States as the Judge Advocate General 
with the rank of major general, for a period 
of 4 years from December 1, 1945, vice Maj 
Gen. Myron Cady Cramer, the Judge Advocate 
General, whose term of office expires Novem- 
ber 30, 1945, 

FOSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post. 
masters: 


_ ALABAMA 

Lois G. McClain, Acmar, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945, 

Laura Herring, Alberta, Ala. Office be. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Allen C. Coleman, Allen, Ala. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lilian Mary Thomas, Battles Wharf, Ala. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John D. Reid, Blount Springs, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Madie Ellis, Brownville, Ala. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edwyn E. Cook, Calhoun, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mabry A. Hudson, Choccolocco, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vera B. Rabby, Coden, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Horace E. Davidson, Coker, Ala. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Guy D. Ward, Cottonwood, Ala. Office be-« 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Amby Campbell, Crossville, Ala., in place 
of W. F. Croft, transferred. 

Louise T. Willingham, Emelle, Ala. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Helen P. Welch, Epes, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Burnie J. Wall, Equality, Ala. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John R. Griffin, Excel, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Reuel M. Lankford, Fackler, Ala. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Walter D. Browder, Gaylesville, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Russell P. Gilbert, Geiger, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

-Tonie Virginia Singleton, Gorgas, Ala. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clara M. Adair, Graysville, Ala, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Chester M. Ross, Groveoak, Ala, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hassie H. Nickerson, Jacksons Gap, Ala. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James V. Herron, Keener, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Georgia Lyon Dunn, Laceys Spring, Ala. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jacob B. Patterson, Lacon, Ala, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jim W. Cleveland, Lawley, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert: Brooks, Meridianville, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ola Hale, Murrycross, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Carl Brown, Muscadine, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marie G. Lucy, Portersville, Ala. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ollie W. Phillips, Ralph, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Pearl R. Pierce, Saraland, Ala. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Frances Graham Henderson, Satsuma, Ala, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

J. Bryan May, Sawyerville, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Martii B. Roberts, Semmes, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 19465. 

Paul H. Savage, Jr., Spring Garden, Ala. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mildred S. Burnett, Stanton, Ala, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jesse M. Fleming, Tennille, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Emma P. Mitchell, Ward, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert T. Yarbrough, Woodland, Ala. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


ARIZONA 


Frank V. Howey, Cactus, Ariz. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gladys E. Tanner, Emery Park, Ariz. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Helen M. Young, Saint David, Ariz. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elmer L. Hinners, Somerton, Ariz., in place 
of W. B. Ham, resigned. 


ARKANSAS 


James F. Yates, Canehill, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Della E. Stripling, Center Ridge, Ark. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Will W. Clayton, Delaplaine, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Olive Wixson Ford, Fisher, Ark, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joseph A. Schnitzer, Fort Smith, Ark., in 
place of Lewis Friedman, deceased. 

Etta M. Poston, Gilmore, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rena M. Stout, Hattieville, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hattie A. Beasley, Hiwasse, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James O. Carter, Omaha, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Graydon E. Bone, Oxford, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Virgil I. Cragar, Perry, Ark. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James G. Royer, Pieasant Plains, Ark. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Myrtle Kirk, Poplar Grove, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anna McCall, Portia, Ark. Office become 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert F. Godfrey, Pyatt, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Irene Morgan, Roland, Ark. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ethel L. Powell, Round Pond, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John Pranklin Neal, Rudy, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

J. Allan Richardson, Sidney, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ralph McDonald, Weldon, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


CALIFORNIA 


Agnes M. Mairose, Adelanto, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Zetta I. Leinberger, Broderick, Calif., in 
place of P. O. Van Deren, retired. 

Don O. Rice, Bryn Mawr, Calif., in place 
of R. E. Swinney, resigned. 

Elizabeth L. Clary, Coachella, Calif., in 
place of W. R. McCutchen, resigned. 

Marjorie E. Stover, Crannell, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Roy W. Mitchell, Cutten, Calif. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eva L. Thompson, Fawnskin. Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bernyce M. Spencer, Fetters Hot Springs, 
Calif. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1945, 

Giadys I. Leidy, Hammonton, Calif. Office 
became Presidential, July 1, 1945. 

Frieda C. Albiez, Hayfork, Calif. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Van R. Majors, Heber, Calif. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mildred Chapman, Keddie, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marjorie M. Morrison, Korbel, Calif. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margaret E. Marlatt, La Vina, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary A. Wallace, Littlerock, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Pauline E. Stambaugh, Locke, Calif. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Plora Ann Clark, Lucerne Valley, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Grace V. Telleson, Miramar, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Albert R. White, Monolith, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Albert A. McKenzie, Monticello, Calif. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hazel M. Robinson, Oro Grande, Calif. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Blanche D. Schiegel, Pine Valley, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

La Verne Friberg, Richvale, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Myrtle H. Williams, Rockport, Calif. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert Le Beuf, Rodeo, Calif., in place of 
H. C. Halterman, removed. 

Dorothy M. Durham, Ryde, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marian E. Sager, San Luis Rey, Calif. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George E. Guenther, Shafter, Calif., in 
place of L. L. Rosenstiel, resigned. 

Clarence L. Scheiber, Shingle, Calif. Of- 
fice became Presidential, July 1, 1945. 

Oliver W. Holland, Terra Bella, Calif., in 
place of W. H. McCloskey, resigned. 

Moses R. Saunders, Trinidad, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


CONNECTICUT 


Flora M. Caples, Chestnut Hill, Gonn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles J. Seiferman, Portland, Conn., in 
place of J. C. Bransfield, deceased. 

DELAWARE 

Robert P. Woolery, Grubbs, Del. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rcy W. Anderson, Magnolia, Del. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harvey M. Jones, Wocdside, Del. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


FLORIDA 


Dora L. Kixmiiler, Anastasia, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frances I. Warttig, Anna Maria, Fla. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Truby B. Pinholster, Brooker, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Belle K. Smith, Edgewater, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruby McL. Floyd, Elkton, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lillie Foy, Ellenton, Fla. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruth C. Owens, Eustis, Fia., in place of 
J. L. Crayden, removed. 

Leona M. Mercer, Hosford, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ethel Cox, Intercession City, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Onnie Lou Carr, Lemturner, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vivian Prouty, Lockhart, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary E. Pryor, Mary Esther, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William F. LaRoche, Merritt Island, Fla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

J. Harry Hilldale, Oak Hill, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harry F. Wells, O’Brien, Fla. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John M. Hamlin, Osprey, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Gussie White,. Pinetta, Fla. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William D. Thomas, Samoset, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clifford H. Meigs, Shalimar, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vera G. Bingham, Silver Springs, Fla., in 
place of M. R. Pasteur, deceased. 

Mary Louise Gormley, South Daytona, Fla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert H. Albury, Tavernier, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth M. Porter, Valrico, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Archie A. Wadsworth, Wimauma, Fla. Cf- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Enoch S. Maddcck, Windermere, Fla. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clifford A. Flood, Yulee, Fla. Ovtiice became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


GEORGIA 


James H. Smith, Ashland, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alma Gillis, Axson, Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Royce G. Braselton, Braselton, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Wiison T. Tuten, Bristol, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Blanche A. Tarvin, Cataula, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert L. Vining, Chatsworth, Ga., in place 
of R. A. Redmond, deceased. 

Mary M. Lassetter,Clem,Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Curtis Rice, Du Pont, Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Winnie S. Giles, Eiko, Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Minnie O. Rozar, Empire, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dymple Warmack, Fair Mount, Ga., in 
place of M. C. Cook, resigned. 

Clarence Finleyson, Finleyson, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Luther G. Fortson, Fortson, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Louis A. Mauldin, Habersham, Ga., in place 
of C. V. Harper, resigned. 

Garland B. Turner, Hillsboro, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Howard R. Park, Ideal, Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Isabel R. Bulloch, Juniper, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Silas White, Kirkland, Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thomas L. Harbin, Lithia Springs, Ga. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margaret Mable, Mableton, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary B. Herrin, Manor, Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Riley O. Crosby, Mershon, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential Juy 1, 1945. 

Olin S. Horne, Metcalf, Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Kathleen Hammond Langston, Middleton, 
Ga. Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Julia W. Miller, Midland, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert Homer Smith, Midville, Ga., in place 
of G. M. Barnes, deceased. 

Stella A. Teel, Morris Station, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Adahbelle Elrod, Murrayville, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Matthew D. Freeman, Nicholson, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Claude A. Bennett, Plainville, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Pauline S. Middleton, Ramhurst, Ga. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joseph B. Mahan, Rydal, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fannie M. W. Brim, Sasser, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joe M. Athon, Shady Dale, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Nan L. Johnson, Stockton, Ga. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Marie Warren Harris, The Rock, Ga, 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Nettie R. Miles, Varnell, Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Paul A. Cline, Waleska, Ga. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Myra L. Lang, Waverly, Ga. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Luther F. Richards, White, Ga. 
came Fresidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be- 
Office 


Office became 
Office became 


Office be- 


Joseph M. Drury, White Oak, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Edgar S. Hicks, Yatesville, Ga. Office he- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
HAWAII 
Robert Yutaka Hamamura, Anahola, T. H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
James D. Lewis, Jr., Kaunakakai, T. H., 
in .place of J. D. Lewis, Jr. Incumbent’s 
commission expired June 23, 1942. 


Joseph P. Dolim, Keahua, T. H. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
ILLINOIS 

John W. Martens, Anchor, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Kathryn F. Vogel, Andalusia, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elmer E. Young, Bardolph, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lillian E. Kraut, Batchtown, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank C. Goddard, Belknap, Ill. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Pearl I. O’Brien, Belvidere, Tll., in place of 
W. W. Mciniire, removed. 

Byron A. Knief, Burlington, Il. 
come Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harry R. Terpening, Cameron, Il. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Otto H. Vogt, Campbell Hiil, Ill., in place 
of Hilda Luehr, resigned. 

Dora Turchi, Cedar Point, Ill. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George L. Weith, Centerville Station, Il. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mabelle Dailey, Chana, Ill. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be- 
Office 


Office be- 


Mildred E. Halsne, Davis Junction, Ill. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Thomas H. Peddie, Dawson, Ill. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Hattie A. Robinson, Dix, Il. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office became 


Maude M. Palmer, East Lynn, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth K. Ware, Ellisville, Ill, Office 
became Fresidential July 1, 1945. 

Harry E. Millay, Ellsworth, il. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Muriel C. Macauley, Golden Eagle, Ill. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margaret E. Hicks, Goldengate, Ill. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gwen B. Mundschenk, Graymont, il. Of- 
fice kecame Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Cloyd M. Ostrander, Harmon, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ralph E. Ferrell, Hered, Ill. Office be- 


came Presicential July 1, 1945. 
Otie L. Keen, Keenes, Ill. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office became 


Lewis W. Langham, Keyesport, Ill. Office 
_ became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Grayce A. Harmon, Lakewood, Ill. Office 
beceme Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Louise M. Gibbs, La Rose, Ill. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Mary E. Kennedy, Lee, Il. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Richard L. Peterson, Lynn Center, Ill, 
Oiice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Ethelyn C. Bushue, Mason, IIl., in place of 
D. D. Debault, resigned. 
Grace Dilley, Norris, Il, 


Office became 


Office became 


Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Viola T. Swanson, North Henderson, Il, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Dorothy O. Rock, Oakley, Ill. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office kecame 
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Florence Hendricks, Oconee, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
George W. Scott, Osco, Ill. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank J. Mulholland, Ottawa, IIl., in place 
of J. J. Hart, resigned. 

George B. Garrison, Pearl, Ill., in place of 
B. D. Sutter, resigned. 

Howard J. Gorman, Peoria, Il., in place of 
D. H. McClugage, deceased. 

LaVerne M. Mailfald, Prairie View, Il., in 
place of R. J. Kreuser, resigned. 

Eva L. Glascock, Raleigh, Il. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office became 


Office be- 


Charles E. Hancock, Rapid City, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Zola E. Skibinski, Richview, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dorothy J. Bycroft, Sciota, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gertrude C. Carr, Sherman, Ill, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Delano L. Wetherell, Shumway, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Chester O. Burgess, Sigel, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Orilla M. Anderson, Smithshire, ll. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Garnet K. Martin, South Elgin, Ill. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Beulah Nickerson, Speer, Ill. Office Presi- 
dential July 1, 1945. 

Cora I. Kemnetz, Strawn, Ill. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Stephen Durochin, Taylor Springs, Ill, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Russell L. Akright, Timewell, Il. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ola M. Beal, Walnut Hill, Ill. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945 

Jchn A. Leturno, Wheeler, Ill. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


INDIANA 


Charfes Peffiey, Bridgeton, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Stella Larimore, Brooksburg, Ind. 
became Presideniial July 1, 1945. 

Eva Eherenman, Burket, Ind, OCffice be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be- 


Office 


Office be- 


Office 


Ora E. Marlow, Coalmont, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Emerson E. Bridges, Commiskey, Ind. 


Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Claude C. Garrison, Donaldson, Ind. Odice 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Francana McGhehey, Fishers, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bertha B. Finley, Hartsville, Ind. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John H. Cox Ingails, Ind. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1845. 

Leora B. Alexander, Judson, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fanny Maurey, Mecca, Ind. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Olin S. Mayfield, Memphis, Ind. Cfiice be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary L. Hasty, Milroy, Ind., in place of 
Melvin Woods, transferred. 

Louane Neff, Mount Summit, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Emerson A, Behlmer, Napoleon, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Walter D. Carlock, Paris Crossing, Ind. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eijan Kirkham, Prairie Creek, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Helen McConnell, Scipio, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hugo L. Hartke, Stendal, Ind. “Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edna Howard, Velpen, Ind, Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Oscar Nierste, Westphalia, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

IOWA 

Robert R. Kriete, Baldwin, Iowa, in place 
cof E. H. Luett, transferred. 

Edward J. Heffbauer, Blue Grass, Iowa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 
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Hilda A. McGovern, Brayton, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lucille Sexton, Cromwell, Iowa, 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nellie M. Easton, Curlew, Iowa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be. 
Office be. 


Walter W. Delahoyde, Dawson, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth Grimme, Durango, Iowa. Ofice 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ervin FP. Spratt, Elkhart, Iowa. Office be. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank W. Elias, Ely, Iowa. Office became 


Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Martha E. McClaskey, Exline, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Andrew L. Dickinson, Giibert, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Henry J. Eischeid, Halbur, Iowa, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth K. Buren, Leland, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Selmer E. Skare, Lincoln, Iowa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Leonard S. Lawless, Macksburg, Iowa. 


Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Leonard C. Gordon, Martelle, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Guy E. Waldron, Meriden, Iowa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Jacob Ruedy, Middle, Iowa, 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Rose Mae Hatter, Millersburg, Iowa. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Edith Page, Nemaha, Iowa. Office became 
Presicential July 1, 1945. 

Albert N. Kloser, North Buena Vista, Iowa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Leo J. Mehaffey, North Liberty, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mollie Daley, Parnell, Iowa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Essie B. Whisler, Unionville, Iowa. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Francis M. Bucher, Wapello, Iowa,-in place 
of Bernice Herrick, resigned. 


Office became 


Office 


Towa, 


Office 


Esther WN. Booth, West Chester, Iowa. 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
KANSAS 

Melba M. Bates, Allen, Kans. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Aldmar Demars, Aurora, Kans. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank L. Weeks, Belvue, Kans. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John J. Sedlacek, Bremen, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frances Z. Wolf, Bucyrus, Kans, Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jack VanSickle, Cedar Point, Kans. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marie Mize, Cleburne, Kans, Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Byron O. Shupe, Denton, Kans. 
came Fresidential July 1, 19465. 

Edith Maxine McKie, Edmond, Kans. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Caiherine M. Moylan, Emmett, Kans. Ol!- 
fce became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 


Office be- 


Office 


Elsie Jane Recd, Ensien, Kans. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Harry J. Hunter, Hanston, Kans. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Marie Oehm, Home, Kans. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office became 


Beulah M. Dillon, Iuka, Kans. Cffice be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Otto F. Grothe, Lehigh, Kans. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jessie L.. Dennis, Leona, Kans. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 19°5. 


William G. Arnold, Mahaska, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nicholas G. Blick, Maize, Kans. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jesse C. Swigert, Manchester, Kans. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Jesse E. Snedevar, Motfield Green, Kans. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
John I. Gcodrum, Mayfield, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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1945 


Clifford C. Lemmon, Mission, Kans., in 
place of Otto B. Critchfield, declined. 

John E. Sparling, Oneida, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Howard E. Monroe, Oswego, Kans., in place 
of Fairfax Barnes, resigned. 

Florence M. Martin, Palmer, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hazel W. Harrell, Paradise, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Grace Schweitzer, Penokee, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anna Marie Todd, Redfield, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John C. Scribner, Saffordville, Kans, Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Minnie K. Cardwell, Scandia, Kans., in 
place of Lyell D, Ocobock, resigned. 

Laura A. Fields, Talmage, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred E. Feyerabend, Woodbine, Kans, Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

KENTUCKY 

Amy Levan, Burna, Ky. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert Chesnut, Burning Springs, Ky. Of- 
fice made Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Golda West, Cromwell, Ky. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Winnie K. Veatch, Crutchfield, Ky. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Daniel M. Mann, De Mossville, Ky. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thelma L. Vest, Elliston, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Emma Luckett, Fairfield, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Luther S. Safriet, Gatliff, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William Cantrill, Garrison, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Golden R. Back, Harveyton, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles W. Keatts, Herndon, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Grace Hamilton, Melvin, Ky. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thomas J. Turner, Minnie, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Irwin G. Cochran, Oak Grove, Ky. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Loma B. Gaines, Oakland, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Claude Hurt, Olaton, Ky. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bessie M. Watkins, Pine Mountain, Ky. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fannie Elder, Pryorsburg, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Homer Boyd, Rockport, Ky. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lettie Smith, Sassafras, Ky. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Kelly H. Allen, Shelbiana, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 





Gladys Morgan, Smithfield, Ky. Office be- - 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ella B. Burdick, Tollesboro, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Wilford D. Cunningham, Webbs Cross 
Roads, Ky. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1945. 

LOUISIANA 


Cornelius H. Ferguson, Atlanta, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Loney N. Davis, Ball, La. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Virgie M. Judson, Denham Springs, La., in 
place of John Allen, removed. 

Florence C. Clarke, Fairbanks, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lucille Smith, Fields, La. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Minnie 8. Teer, Fordoche, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alonzo B, Catron, Forest, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elton J. Champagne, Franklin, La., in place 
of V. J. Chauvin. Incumbent’s commission 
expired July 30, 1941. 


Berta Cobb, Longville, La. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Wilfred August Guidry, Mermentau, La. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rex B. Hawthorne, Mira, La. Office hecame 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Evlyn FP. Griffith, South Mansfield, La. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert L. Brooks, Swartz, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mattie B. Gryder, Vienna, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MARYLAND 


Josephine Warrenfeltz, Breathedsville, Md. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edith S. Wright, Elk Mills, Md. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert D. Sewell, Hydes, Md. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Kathryn M. Hurlock, Kennedyville, Md., in 
place of R. R. Kirby, resigned. 

Evelyn C. Mast, Loch Raven, Md. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Allie J. Twiford, Marbury, Md. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alice T. Walter, Nanticoke, Md. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Irma Esham Bowen, Newark, Md. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ethel B. Spilman, Washington Grove, Md. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Laura A. Hepsley, Blandford, Mass. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Agnes K. Faxon, Brookville, Mass. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred E. Daisy, Carlisle, Mass. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marion E. Nordin, East Dennis, Mass. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James J. Trioli, Fayville, Mass. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edna May Halden, Franklin Park, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Sarah G. Sampson, Green Harbor, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lucy A. Freeman, Millbrook, Mass. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Laura Boulais, Oakdale, Mass. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lewis W. Jenney, South Carver, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank K. Lynch, South Chatham, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarence W. Bayles, South Dennis, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles T. Williams, South Egremont, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Amber E. Columbia, Westport Point, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MICHIGAN 


Belle Edwards, Attica, Mich. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Karl W. Pendell, Bailey, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bruce McFall, Brant, Mich. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Adrian L. Eldred, Breckenridge, Mich., in 
place of J. L. Breckenridge, deceased. 

Helen G. Paul, Clifford, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July i, 1945. 

Ethel M. Baidwin, Decker, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Burchett Doster, Doster, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert E. Van Driesen, Eagle, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George H. Messenger, Eckerman, Mich. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Olive M. Martin, Elmira, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gordon 8. Ehle, Fenwick, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ervin C. Dunckley, Frederic, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Minnie Wilson, Gould City, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frances Lindberg, Hessel, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Beatrice Gissberg, Hulbert, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edwin V. Lamb, Jeddo, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lembi H. Timonen, Kearsarge, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 19465. 

Diana Wardwell, Leonidas, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank B. Mills, Millersburg, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945 

Eiwin E. Ritchie, New Troy, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Florence B. Munn, Paris, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ployd C. Fuhriman, Perkins, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bessie B. Morse, Sandcreek, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Evelyn Wykoff, Sans Souci, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Kenneth C. Potter, Shelbyville, Mich. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Velma Gillard, Spruce, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vera I. Driffill, Tipton, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Albin Lahikainen, Toivola, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Wilfred N. Holman, Trimountain, Mich. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mable V. Rose, Trufant, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Olive E. Niles, Vanderbilt, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elver I. Carroll, Walloon Lake, Mich. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MINNESOTA 


Jack E. Essila, Angora, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Louis I. Westby, Avoca, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rose C. McFarland, Bena, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Helmer J. Hedberg, Bock, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Arthur Laniel, Brooks, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anna M. Albertson, Brookston, Minn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lucille R. Gallagher, Cedar, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alfred V. Benson, Danvers, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dora H. Halbert, Halma, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July I, 1945. 

Garnett W. Hines, Hines, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lyle M. Smith, Holloway, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John 8. Easter, Humboldt, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Berniece Bales, Huntley, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George W. Cameron, Jr., Invergrove, Minn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Viola P. Johnson, Jacobson, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Doris E. Gagnon, Jenkins, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alfred Sletta, La Salle, Minn. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hilda Hammer, Leoneth, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alfred H. Roloff, Lynd, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarence H. Guetzkow, Mayer, Minn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarence T. Newhouse, Mendota, Minn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Louise R. Reinarz, Mizpah, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anna G. Lechner, North Redwood, Minn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Esther J. Finden, Oak Park, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ida B. Mattson, Ormsby, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank W. Hill, Ostrander, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. : 

Harry B. Roth, Plato, Minn. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Fred C. Meyers, Porter, Minn. Office be- 
ame Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Celia G. Hickman, Randolph, Minn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Otto C. Kunkel, Rapidan, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarence M. Breneman, Ray, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarence Mielke, Richville, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Herman J. Weis, Roscoe, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 19465. 

Clara E. Bloms, St. Michael, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Christie A. Ahles, St. Vincent, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John J. McGillin, Stillwater, Minn., in 
place of P. J. Arndt, deceased. 

Vernice C. Heutmaker, Victoria, Minn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dwight M. Backman, Whalan, Minn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

August C. Ewert, Waldorf, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clifford J. Newgard, Waltham, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Otto H. Koetke, Walters, Minn, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ada V. Erlandson, Warba, Minn, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Geneva S. Moore, Belden, Miss. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hazel J. Varnado, Chatawa, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dollie B. Biackwell, Duffee, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Sam O. Buckley, Enterprise, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eula Ligon, Glen, Miss. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Maud Atkinson Davis, Horn Lake, Miss. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John L. McElroy, Kewanee, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Celeste M. Balfour, Lamar, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jodie G. Dexter, McNeill, Miss. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hilary Hazelip, Mashulaville, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Susie V. Mauldin, Moss, Miss. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William W. Finch, New Site, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lula E. Gipson, Puckett, Miss. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Samuel H. Childress, Satartia, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank E. Hollowell, Sharon, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nellie T. Hobgood, Silver City, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John B. Parker, Tula, Miss. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Annie Saxon, Union Church, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mattie Sue Gibson, Verona, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Aileen Rawlings, Washington, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MISSOURI 


John Wesley Elliott, Altamount, Mo. Office 
Yecame Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Minnie Schleicher, Amity, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
" Charles O. Broughton, Bethel, Mo., in place 
of Sam Ziegler, retired. 

Lucille Ross, Blairstown, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eli V. Van Sickle, Cantwejl, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary T. Feters, Conception, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nannie C. Kugler, Cross Timbers, Mo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William Sanford Smoot, Downing Mo., in 
place of J. F. Hargis, deceased. 

Alma C. Patrick, Duenweg, Mo, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945, 


Wesley T. Butler, Excello, Mo, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lillian Crow, Farber, Mo, Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lurla F. Irey, Fortuna, Mo. Office became 
Presidéntial July 1, 1945. 

Pearl M. True, Harwood, Mo. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William E. Alexander, Humphreys, Mo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Sarah E. Maxwell, Industrial City, Mo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarence McCollum, New Boston, Mo. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John L. Bosch, Pickering, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clayborn J. Crowley, Rayville, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mattie L. Koontz, Richards, Mo, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary Slade, Rocheport, Mo. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Evelyn E. Fieker, Stotts City, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Sam A. Warner, Vichy, Mo. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. : 

Russell W. Disharoon, Villa Ridge, Mo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joshua Fergason, Wakenda, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Thomas H. Sinnott, Wayland, Mo. Office . 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ora E. Head, Weatherby, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thomas O. Morgan, Whitewater, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MONTANA 


Joyce C. Dickson, Neihart, Mont., in place 
of B. V. Powers, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Pauline Rosenow, Alvo, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Viola Calhoon, Benedict, Nebr., in place of 
M. G. Westervelt, retired. 

Edward L. Spatz, Bruno, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George R. Hanson, Champion, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Daisy G. Hendricks, Douglas, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Angus K. Halcomb, Filley, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Albert O. Kruger, Gurley, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vratislav J. Kovarik, Hallam, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Laura F. Besley, Halsey, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vera Fisher, Hubbell, Nebr. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruth C. Olson, Johnstown, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Irene Jansen, Kennard, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bernice L. Irland, Otoe, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vera J. King, Primrose, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Francis H. Holtorf, Saint Libory, Nebr. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William J. Johannes, Seward, Nebr., in 
place of G. D. Thomas, retired. 

Joseph Kounovsky, Snyder, Nebr. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fannie H. Manning, Steele City, Nebr. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Amy E. Conant, Wellfleet, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Floyd A. Garrett, Whitman, Nebr, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Frances B. Donovan, Ashuelot, N. H. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mertie L. McAllister, Center Barnstead, 
N. H. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1945. 

Hazel M. Ford, Danbury, N. H. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruth H. Almeder, Georges Mills, N. H, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945, 


SEPTEMBER 27 


Florence A. Goodwin, Gilmanton Iron 
Works, N. H. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1945. 

George H. Yeaton, Gossville, N. H. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Barbara L. Swett, Grasmere, N. H. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945, 

Vernon F. West, North Sutton, N. H. of. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eunice G. Woodman, Northwood, N. H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NEW JERSEY 


Mary Pettibone, Brant Beach, N. J. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Doris Brown ,Bridgeboro, N. J. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, -1945. 

Ray N. Gerew, Cape May Point, N. J. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Isaac S. Luttman, Dayton; N. J. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Helena Katherine Himmler, Dearis, N. J, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945, 

Chester B. Moore, Deerfield Street, N. J. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945, 

Paul W. Robinson, Dividing Creek, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Florence N. Watson, Edgewater Park, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth Hamilton, Fieldsboro, N. J. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945, 

Wilbert W. Arnold, Greenwich, N. J. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945, 

Samuel M. Lear, Harvey Cedars, N. J. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Deborah E. Butcher, Heislerville, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Emilie J. Burnett, Liberty Corner, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles S. Toop, Lincroft, N. J. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Wilma B. Clayton, Marmora, N. J. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jennie Rumford, Masonville, N. J. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles J. Gaskill, Newport, N. J. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elsa Maxwell, New Vernon, N. J. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rebecca Reisman, Norma, N. J. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George T. Osborn, Osbornsville, N. J. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth E. Church, Rio Grande, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Max Wurtzel, Rosenhayn, N. J. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

NEW YORK 

Ward A. Withey, Allentown, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ida M. Negus, Alplaus, N. Y. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bernadette I. Coultry, Altona, N. ¥. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

LaBelle F. Garland, Armonk, N, Y., in place 
of Charles Kaiser. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 

Helen T. Kane, Averill Park, N. Y., in place 
of H. E. Kane, deceased. 

Theodore H. Kronke, Bardonia, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles J. Reilly, Bloomington, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred W. Thomson, Bovina Center, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Grace R. Lehley, Brant, N. ¥. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Stephen W. Schuster, Jr., Callicoon Center, 
N. Y. Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Burton Yates, Caroga Lake, N. ¥. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margaret E. Bentley, Conewango Valley, 
N. Y. Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Raymond O. Phelps, Cowlesville, N. ¥. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Morris A. Davis, Crompond, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edith M. Ortner, Darien Center, N. ¥. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Helen R. Vail, East Marion, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 











1945 

Gladys M. Laing, East Otto, N. ¥. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clara L. Walker, Farnham, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mildred B. Albers, Fort Hunter, N.Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

E. Arthur Calkins, Glen Wild, N. Y. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thompson B. Ward, Guilderland, N. Y. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jennie Young, Howes Cave, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred Churchill, Hughsonville, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary A. Russell, Keene, N. Y. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charlotte M. Fleischman, Laurel, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George B. Nivison, Lodi, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Alice M. Grace, Lowman, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Eileen B. Kennedy, Marietta, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Julian L. Peck, Masonville, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Muriel E. Raymond, Minerva, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Laura T, Le Duc, Mooers Forks, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gilbert V. Horton, New Suffolk, N.Y. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Amanda Stewart, North Branch, N. Y. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ella B. Kavanagh, North Java, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alice M. Tobin, Old Chatham, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James A. Plynn, Point O’Woods, N. Y. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary P. Van de Wal, Schodack Landing, 
N. Y. Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Freda C. Stearns, Smiths Basin, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 19465. 

G. Wilson Murdock, South Schroon, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eckert A. Smith, Spring Glen, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

J. Carl Blust, Stittville, N.Y. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

August P. Lenz, Thendara, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Georg? E. Varley, Thomson, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frances H. Courtney, Wilmington, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Beatrice M. Velsor, Woodbury, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred Hensel, Yulan, N. Y. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Calvin P. Perry, Sr., Archdale, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

DeWitt T. Freeman, Bat Cave, N.C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Talmage R. Preston, Belew Creek, N. C. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Maude Miller White, Buxton, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Sadie B. Rountree, Corapeake, N.C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Carre N. Boykin, Fairview, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 19465. 

Eugene R. Duvall, Grassy Creek, N.C. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anne R, Ewell, Hamilton, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eugenia M. Corbett, Ivanhoe, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Perry T. Roane, Kelford, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Katie C. Wayne, Lake Waccamaw, N. C. 
Ollice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harold M. McGrath, Linville, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ina M. Wilson, Marston, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John A. Beshel, Nazareth, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Samuel B. Wilson, Newell, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Jodie B. Ragan, Newhill, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Roger W. Davis, Pendleton, N. C. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Will G. Pitman, Penland, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mamie Pfaff, Pfafftown, N.C. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thomas D. Preston, Pine Hall, N.C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 19465. 

Beatrice C. Richardson, Pleasant Garden, 
N. C., in place of W. V. Gray, retired. 

Grace E. Stahl, Pores Knob, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alice G. Shavender, Ransomville, N. C. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eubert P. Rutherford, Rutherford College, 
N.C. Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Laura E. Andrew, Sedalia, N. C.. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Howard G. Barnes, Severn, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alma O. Nelms, Stem, N.C. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ida J. Thorp, Stovall, N. C. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Philip Y. Snow, Toast, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edmond F. Sherwood, Vilas, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clyde H. McClure, Walnut, N.C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 


Carlotta W. Flynn, Wananish, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles D. Ball, Jr., Westfield, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thelma T. Wheeler, Whitsett, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Janie J. Henry, Winnabow, N. C. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Stella Phelps, Woodville, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Florence R. Hanby, Wrightsville Sound, 
N.C. Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Irwin E. Walton, Bantry, N. Dak. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Irene Miller, Burlington, N. Dak. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joyce E. Murray, Cayuga, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Veva M. Fosnes, Emerado, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lottie Posey, Glenfield, N. Dak. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Oliver M. Sproule, Manvel, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Grant O. Perry, Plaza, N. Dak., in place of 
N. O. Julson, resigned. 

Robert O. Johnson, Sutton, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edna W. Dewerff, Wheatland, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


OHIO 


Martin L. Neff, Adelphi, Ohio. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Perley J. Shadel, Alvordton, Ohio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarence C. Daw, Ava, Ohio. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Oral V. Waugh, Bladen, Ohio. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
James Blair, Buffalo, Ohio. 

Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Zelda M. Stoneking, Chandlersville, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Ruey A. Donohoe, Dunglen, Ohio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Hulda C. Schumacher, Glandorf, Ohio. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 


Office be- 
Office 


Office be- 


Office became 


Office 


Mary E. Cummons, Hanover, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary L. Smith, Harrisburg, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Helen F. Grady, Hayesville, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Luella F. Hayes, Hooven, Ohio. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. ; 
Raymond E. Beardsley, Huntsburg, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Helen B. Gorton, Irwin, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nelle O. Ayliffe, Kipton, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Harry Clark, Kirkersville, Ohio. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William E. Walker, Midland, Ohio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank R. Brewer, New Marshfield, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Office be- 


Office 


Fenton L. Brown, North Kenova, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Mary A. Hankinson, Norwich, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945 

E. Dana Wickline, Rio Grande, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Carl B. Dager, Robertsville, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John F. Rider, Rockbridge, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Helen M. McGuire, Rudolph, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nona E. Aleshire, Tremont City, Ohio. 


Office became Presidential July 1, 1945 
Gail Calvin, Union Furnace, Ohio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Mae Litten, Vaughnsville, Ohio. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Pauline B. Davies, Venedccia, Ohio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
OKLAHOMA 
Evan E. Wiley, Arapaho, Okla., in place of 
M. L. Jarvis, resigned. 
Nellie I. Malone, Cashion, Okla. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Maureta G. Pappan, Chilocco, Okla. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Cornelia M. Jenkins, Drummond, Okla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 
Office be- 


Office 


Office be- 


Office 


Helena M. Hood, Hoffman, Okla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lula T. Stiles, Hollister, Okla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lillie E. Williams, Leflore, Okla. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Haskell C. Donnelly, Lehigh, Okla. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Mamie I. Pope, Loyal, Oya. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 


Rephord H. Stevens, Mustang, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John W. Clarke, Nardin, Oxla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Sally L. Clayton, Oakhurst, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruby E. Harper, Quinlan, Okla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Roberta J. Price, Rosston, Okla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Beuna M. Gass, Selman, Okla. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Carrie Zahn, Sharon, Okla. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office became 


Clarence O. Lester, Smithville, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Mary Marie Yaeger, Springer, Okla. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
ORECON 
Hazel V. Graham, Cutler City, Oreg., in 
place of P. H. Bartsch, resigned. 
Emma M. C. Breshears, Lexington, Oreg. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Harold M. Foster, Lorane, Oreg. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Le Roy A. Starr, Adamsdale, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Jennie B. Fox, Aitch, Pa. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Alma V. Lewis, Alverda, Pa. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Paul J. Kline, Arcadia, Pa. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Eva M. Weller, Aristes, Pa. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office became 


Office became 


Office became 


Office became 


Harold F. Herr, Bausman, Pa. Office hbe- 
came Presidential July 1, 1975. 
Ethna L. Crowe, Bear Lake, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Edna P. Thompson, Bigler, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Emma A. Murray, Boalshurg, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

EFelen M. McGovern, Branch Dale, Pa, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gail Wood, Brave, Pa. Office became Presi- 
dential July 1, 1945. 

Helen Preksta, Cadogan, Pa. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Oliver W. Gehris, Center Valley, Pa. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Marshall Troutman, Clearville, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office became 


Office 


Sarah A. Dermody, Damascus, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George V. Butz, East Texas, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth McC. Seese, Ehrenfeld, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Faye E. Zahniser, Mleming, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John J. Mohr, Fogelsville, Pa. Office be- 
came Fresidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary E. Spangler, Frank, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Louise E. Rosencrance, Greeley, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marie J. Suain, Hazel Hurst, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nellie K. Bistiine, Ickesburg, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruth Dalton, James City, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Maude C. Alexander, Julian, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Adeline G. Kokinda, Junedale, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ena M. Albright, Kempton, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lucressa H. Morrison, King of Prussia, Pa, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Annie V. Lefever, Kirkwood, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Erwin A. Deming, Lake Ariel, Pa., in place 
of M. L. Samson, resigned. ~ 


Alfred E. Vouaux, Lake Como, Pa. Office 
became Fresidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles G. Matz, Landingville, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles A. Dillman, Lavelle, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Mildred G. Kerchner, Lenhartsville, Pa, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Jessie I. Snagusky, Llewellyn, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Joseph Verbish, Locustdale, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Susan Danshaw, Maryd, Pa. 
Presicential July 1, 1945. 
Lorena E. Haws, Monocacy Station, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Raymond H. Moser, Neffs, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office became 


Nettie R. Akens, New Bedford, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 19465. 

Cormac A. Kennedy, Oneida, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidentiai July 1, 1945. 

Jessie M. Shaffer, Osterburg, Pa. fice 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Julia A. O'Hara, Pleasant Mount, Pa. Of- 


fice became Presidential July i, 1945. 
Edward F. Workman, Reinerton, Pa. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Fred L. Claggett, Rummerfield, Pa. 

became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

, Helen L. Benney, Rutherford Heighis, Pa. 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 


Charles K. Flook, Sallodasburg, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Grace E. Carpenter, Starrucca, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Howard M. Smith, Stillwater, Pa. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joseph D. Roeder, Summit Station, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Anna C. Hiltebeitel, Sumneytown, Pa. 

fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Martha N. Gingrich, Swatara Station, Pa. 
Ofiice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Of- 
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George H. Bronson, Sweet Valley, Pa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harry S. Klose, Swineford, Pa. Ojllice be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jacob B. Hendricks, Trexlertown, Pa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alpha I. Williams, Wallaceton, Pa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marjorie A. K. Crippen, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jane W. Hinkle, West Hickory, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mary K. Ricker, Bath, S. C., in place of 
H. H. Armstrong, resigned. 


Andrew F. Blair, Blairs,S.C. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Gladys P. Harrison, Bluffton, S. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lottie W. McCaskill, Cassatt, S. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William B. Simpson, Catawba, 8. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Martha E. Peeples, Sateechee, S. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruth M. Dixon, Cherokee Falls, S. C., in 


place of A. F. Robbins, resigned. 

Norman B. Williams, Dacusville,S.C. Of- 
five became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eunice McKeown, Fort Lawn, 8S. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bessie E. Drawdy, Green Pond, S.C. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rita B. Rentz, Islandton, S. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Stella H. Gredy, Jamestown, S. C. Offlice 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Van C. Oxner, Kinards, S. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Delma B. Liddell, Lowndesville, S.C. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Palmer M. Moore, Lowrys, S.C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joel T. Massey, Mauldin, S. C. Office be- 
came Fresidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank B. Berry, Reevesville, S. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

May S. Hallman, Ward,S.C. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rosabelle W. Trotti, West Columbia, S. C., 
in place of DeW. T. Latimer, transferred. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ruth E. Peterson, Brandon, S. Dak. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Agnes Malloy, Burbank, S. Dak. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Josephine Tompers, Cavour, S. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margie L. Smith, Cheyenne Agency, S. Dak. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George Lehnert, Glenham, S. Dak. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anton Koslowski, Grenville, S. Dak. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gladys F. Johnston, Hazel, S. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harry O. Starksen, Hetland, S. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred Coates, Igloo, S. Dak. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Sidney Parkinson, Kadoka, S. Dak., in place 
of A. A. Dithmer, retired. 

Della I. Olson, Lily, 8S. Dak. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mildred E. Van Houten, Northville, S. Dak. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dona E. Linehan, Oglala, S. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

TENNESSEE 

Lillian V. Proctor, Burlison, Tenn. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945, 

Sandy B. Harris, Cunningham, Tenn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James C. Duke, Darden, Tenn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jessye L. Williamson, Denmark, Tenn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Herbert C. Hurst, Eagan, Tenn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 
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Una £E. Fleming, Elbridge, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mable E. Watkins, Fosterville, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bessie Sutton, Frankewing, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Laura J. Keck, Goin, Tenn. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Edna H. Butler, Goodspring, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Rebecca E. Fleming, Hartford, Tenn. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James W. Cross, Hickory Point, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Wiiliam R. Rice, Hollow Rock, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mildred P. Smith, Huron, Tenn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joe R. Pigg, Kelso, Tenn. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Guy L. McHaney, Luray, Tenn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James L. Gooch, Michie, Tenn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mabel Lowery, Ocoee, Tenn. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joyce Myrtle Stratton, Oldfort, Tenn. O'- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles H. Bigg, Palmersville, Tenn, Of- 
fice kecame Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margaret E. Harris, Pleasant View, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eetty L. Sharp, Seymour, Tenn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank 8. Grizzell, Sharps Chapel, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert H. McFall, Slayden, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Zaida I. Fullwood, Stantonville, Tenn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harvey M. Ewing, Tennessee City, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Mary F. Hall, Westport, Tenn. Office be- 

came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
TEXAS 

Jewel D. Eades, Alanreed, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Louise Henicke, Alleyton, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Neil W. Sheridan, Augusta, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lovey L. Bailey, Bradshaw, Tex. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Oma Wall, Broaddus, Tex. Office became 
Fresidential July 1, 1945. 


Freeda M. Burkett, Burkett, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Cecil D. Foster, Cedar Bayou, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Maudie M. Hensley, Chicota, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ervin Sherman, China, Tex. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vernie A. Payne, Combes, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ima M. Shannon, Direct, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruby E. Page, Doole, Tex. Office became 


Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Annie B. Causey, Doucette, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Matthew G. Crosby, Douglas, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Pearl W. Lee, Driscoll, Tex. Office became 


Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Turner F. Gassaway, Elm Mott, Tex. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Daniel A. Juren, Ellinger, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John D. Furrh, Elysian Fields, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jesse R. Chambers, Everman, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Richard A. Watson, Forreston, Tex. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mabel F. Hoover, Friendswood, Tex. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles F. Broyles, Fruitvale, Tex. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Leona B. Dozier, Fulshear, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 


Office 





fice 


ice 
ice 
me 


ice 








Fdna A. Upton, Gillett, Tex. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lela M. Williams, Girard, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Carl B. Cheaney, Gouldbusk, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elizabeth D. Davis, Hardin, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John H. Pope, Harelton, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edna E. Horning, Hartley, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Carl T. Wilkinson, Harwood, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edwin A. Raeke, Industry, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hattie M. Austin, Ireland, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 19465. 

J. Morgan Pickett, Kempner, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Werner E. Knippa, Knippa, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robbie M. Phipps, Lake Creek, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vera L. Platzer, League City, Tex., in place 
of H. L. Hall, resigned. 

Georgie F. Morgan, Leary, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary J. Townsend, Leesburg, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Loy W. Bynum, Lelia Lake, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Grace B. Shepherd, Leona, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jannie A. Minton, Lipscomb, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Opal M. Browning, Lohn, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Antone J. Lichnovsky, Nada, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nettie Stewart, Otey, Tex. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 19465. 

Wince D. Jones, Petty, Tex. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert R. Sanders, Pollok, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 19465. 

Nora E. Yarbrough, Ponder, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Carrie McClure, Port O’Connor, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Katherine Kenner, Powell, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert 8S. Lee, Poynor, Tex. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Tommie L. Timmons, Prairie Hill, Tex. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John R. Dunahoo, Ridgeway, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dillie N. Kimbrell, Rowlett, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fannie Fuqua, Shiro, Tex. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Byron C, Lusk, Sidney, Tex. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nannie E. Webb, Simms, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ida Mae Meador, South Houston, Tex., in 
place of L. E. Charlesworth, resigned. 

Willis C. White, Springlake, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

B. Maurice Cummins, Taft, Tex., in place 
of B. H. Cummins, resigned. 

Lula M. Hassey, Tye, Tex. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank J. Meares, Weich, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dannye E. Gilley, Whitehouse, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bertie A. Hart, Winchester, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


UTAH 
Adrian Janse, Huntsville, Utah. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Naomi A. Burgener, Midway, Utah. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


VIRGINIA 
Joseph H. Hurst, Allisonia, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Sallie B. Willson, Ballsville, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Bettie F. Gayle, Baskerville, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John C. Kehoe, Bealeton, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harry R. Bell; Birdsnest, Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harry B. Marshall, Blue Grass, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary Webb, Branchville, Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Bertha B. Alvis, Brook Hill, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lawrenceson C. Costen, Buell, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John Duke, Jr., Carrsville, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Annie L. Davis, Cascade, Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jerry Morgan, Catawba, Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Virginia M. Cline, Clear Brook, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edwina Boisseau, Dewitt, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Idamae Turner, Dorchester, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

French S. Brawner, Dumfries, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rosalie R. Baker, Dunbar, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Flieda H. Goodwyn, Dundas, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edna Kilgore, East Stone Gap, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary E. McChesney, Fishersville, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Etta C. Turner, Fort Blackmore, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John R. Sweeney, Jr., Gainesville, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nathan H. Tillage, Gloucester Point, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James M. Jones, Goodview, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Cynthia L. Kerr, Goodwins Ferry, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Maude Gilmer, Hansonville, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gorman A. Hilton, Hiltons,:Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edna Y. Harper, Holdcroft, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gordon P. Murray, Hollins, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred L. Marshall, Keeling, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rosa L. Thrift, Kinsale, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Genevieve P. Gresham, Lancaster, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ella S. Hockaday, Lanexa, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Claude L. Bradshaw, Laurel, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eva G. Davenport, Leona Mines, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marie H. Clark, Lively, Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gladys M. McLaughlin, Lowmoor, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Theron P. Bell, Jr., Machipongo, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Adelbert D. Sydnor, Mannboro, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nannie B. Chase, Mappsville, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John E. Dodson, Mattoax, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Norman O. Armstrong, Midland, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Stephen M. Nelson, Nelson, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ellie I. Amburgey, Nora, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Julia Maloney, North Garden, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lucille H. Gilbert, North Holston, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edward L. Deane, Nottoway, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Nancy C. Leontal, Oakton, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lauza Richie, Oakwood, Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. . 

Walter H. Burgess, Paces, Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charlie A. Pannell, Parrott, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

C. Meredith Richardson, Pendletons, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anne G. Pearl, Port Republic, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joseph Thomas Tokarz, Port Richmond, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William R. Bailey, Quinton, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ollie May Brooks, Red Ash, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anne H. Giles, Rock Castie, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margaret M. Powell, Seaford, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Linda T. Meissner, Skipwith, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thomas H. Elmore, Snowville, Va. Ofiice 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Wiley H. Robertson, Spout Spring, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James H. L. Parker, State Farm, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John E. Winstead, Village, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lola G. Fowler, White Post, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Buren Skinnell, Wirtz, Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


WASHINGTON 


Helen L. Gilbert, La Grande, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Benjamin B. McKenzie, Mead, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John Dean, Otis Orchards, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Austin J. Dickinson, Riverside, Wash. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


John J. Balassone, Albert, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edgar D. Combs, Augusta, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Martin D. Welsh, Bakerton, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nancy R. Browning, Barnabus, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles R. Cunningham, Baxter, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Gladys P. Frazier, Beards Fork, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Irma Botkin, Big Chimney, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mamie P. Maynor, Bluecreek, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James D. Mode, Cinderella, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Wilda Y. Shannon, Coalton, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ruby Williams, Drybranch, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John U. Hevener, Dunmore, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Maude 8S. Walker, Fort Ashby, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jesse P. James, Frametown, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Stanley A. Patton, Gap Mills, W .Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

George O. Morris, Gay, W. Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James F. Lewis, Gerradstown, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Arthur E. Stacey, Glen Ferris, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Arietta J. Allen, Green Spring, W. Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Orville G. Toney, Hansford, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alice B. Chapman, Hartford, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Shirley L. Diddle, Henderson, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Lillie B. Sharps, Independence, W. Va. Of- 
fice made Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vennie B. Coleman, Itmann, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Maurice H. Smith, Killarney, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lester H. Harman, Kingmont, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mollie Davis, Lavalette, W. Va. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be- 


Nellie Robinette, McConnell, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Thomas F. Dick, Maitland, W. Va. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Ruby E. Garten, Meadow Creek, W.Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Clara M. Hall, Miami, W. Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Kathryne Marlow, Palestine, W. Va. 
ecame Presidential July 1, 1945. 
William Baxter Harvey, Premier, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Harley Z. Moore, Smithburg, W. Va. Office 
became Presidentiai July 1, 1945. 


Office 


Aubrey J. Bishop, Summerlee, W. Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Marjorie Hamilton, Switzer, W. Va. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Nancy Sinclair, West Milford, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Lloyd C. Gwinn, Whipple, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Arthur Downing, Wilkinson, W. Va. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
WISCONSIN 


Hattie M. Gannon, Armstrong Creek, Wis. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Donald E. Chapman, Ashippun, Wis. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Charles H. Barlow, Briggsville, Wis. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Frank W. Zetzman, Fall Creek, Wis., in 
place of H. E. Steinbring, resigned. 


Omar F. Huebner, Ixonia, Wis. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Edgar H. Bradley, Pickett, Wis. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Kate M. Pottie, Stockbridge, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
WYOMING 
Floyd M. Vaughn, Clearmont, Wyo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Warren Clark, Frannie, Wyo. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Clifford A. Kizzire, Granger, Wyo., in place 
of R. R. Steenburgen, resigned. 
William R. Kirlin, Lagrange, Wyo. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Florence B. Robertson, Manderson, Wyo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THursDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

trong Son of God, in this era of con- 

fusion, draw all hearts to Thee and lift 
us above all impediments; when the 
clouds lower and the tides are adverse, 
give us that inner force which increases 
our usefulness many times. In every 
emergency, we pray for a cooperative 
and loyal citizenship which realizes that 
the true way of a nation is to work and 
earn, to save and give. Not by might 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord. 

Our country has a commission to carry 
out, though its path be of pain or of diffi- 
culty; O bring men to their senses; 
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cleanse all minds of unwise impuls-s that 
stand in the way of duty and respon- 
sibility; take away all hindrances from 
wise decisions, and remove the yoke from 
the oppressed of every rank ar? station, 
however diverse in circumstances and 
character. In these crippled times, O 
give us such a power as we have never 
before felt, losing ourselves in healing 
the wounds of an uprooted world. Let 
Thy guidance today be a token of Thy 
goodness and of our worthiness. We 
pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On September 18, 1945: 

H.R. 3907. An act to provide for admin- 
istration of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
by a Surplus Property Administrator. 

On September 20, 1945: 

H. R. 3644. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide additional rates of 
compensation or pension and remedy in- 
equalities as to specific service-incurred dis- 
abilities in excess of total disability. 

On September 22, 1945: 

H.R.999. An act for the relief of Lily L. 
Carren; 

H. R. 1057. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Margaret Hockenberry, a minor; 

H.R. 1257. An act for the relief of George 
C. Tyler and Doris M. Tyler; 

H. R. 1564. An act for the relief of William 
W. Maddox and the legal guardian of Donna 
Sue Maddox and Saddie Inez Maddox; 

H.R. 1913. An act for the relief of Aloysius 
G. Miller; 

H. R. 2028. An act for the relief of John 
Visnovec, Rose Visnovec, and Helen Vis- 
novec; 

H.R.2089. An act for the relief of Ed- 
mund F. Danks, as administrator of the 
estate of Edna S. Danks, deceased; 

H.R. 2163. An act for the relief of Tercsa 
Tine; 

H.R. 2511. An act for the relief of Patricia 
W. Kacprzyk and Alex D. Leontire; and 

H. R. 2641. An act for the relief of Frank 
Gien. 

On September 24, 1945: 

H.R. 241. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruby H. Hunsucker; 

H.R. 799. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Stanley E. Smallwood; to the legal guard- 
ian of Frank Carter, Jr., a minor; to the legal 
guardian of Donald R. Keithley, a minor; to 
Keithley Bros. Garage; 

H.R. 1882. An act for the relief of R. L. 
Whittington, Mrs. R. L. Whittington, and 
Mrs. J. B. Whittington. 

H.R. 1992. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Catholic 
bishop of Alaska, in trust for the Roman 
Catholic Church; and 

On September 25, 1945: 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of George 
E. Baker; and . 

H. R. 3974. An act to provide for termina- 
tion of daylight-saving time. 

On September 26, 1945: 

H.R. 1718. An act for the relief of Canal 
Dredging Co.; and 

H. R. 3686. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and 
the registers of the land offices in Alaska to 
perform functions under the Alaska real 
property ownership declaration law, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend. 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 


H.R. 3951. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, afier 
disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table and at the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on today, after 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
table and at the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp anc to include an 
address. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 


AUTHORIZING ADMISSION INTO THE 
UNITED STATES OF PERSONS INDIG- 
ENOUS TO INDIA 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following resolution 
(H. Res. 361, Rept. No. 1029), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


“Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3517) to authorize the ad- 
mission into the United States of persons of 
races indigenous to India, to make them 
racially eligible, for naturalization, and fur 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
the bill shall be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute ruie. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


REORGANIZATION Cf AGENCIES OF THE 
GOVEPNMENT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 360, Rept. No. 1028), 
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which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4129) to provide for reorganizing agencies 
of the Government, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived, That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 4 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Batesville (Ark.) News Review. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RecorpD in two instances. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the coffee situation. . 


ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 


fr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, much 
publicity has been given to the investiga- 
tion by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of loans made by various indi- 
viduals to Elliott Roosevelt. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has con- 
cluded its investigation and will soon 
make a report thereon. I had expected 
to discuss this investigation and report 
before the House, but I cannot with pro- 
priety do so until the report has been 
made public after having been filed with 
the House. As soon as that is done I 
expect to discuss the matter either on 
the floor or by way of an extension of 
remarks, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection 








UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, if your home 
was on fire you would first look after 
your family and put out the fire. ‘ You 
would not go to the cellar and take the 
ashes out of the furnace, you would not 
go to the kitchen and prepare a dinner. 
You would not carry in wood and paper 
and place it on the fire—no, you would 
try to put out the fire. 

America today is on fire—strikes in the 
oil industry putting thousands and 
thousands out of work—strikes in the 
auto industry putting hundreds of thou- 
sands of peoples out of work. Strikes 
of elevator operators in New York City 
putting out 1,850,000 office workers. It 
is spreading over this Nation fast just 
when we want to get business in opera- 
tion. 

We are having hearings in the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments to create more jobs when 
we have 4,000,000 jobs going begging. 
The President is interested in greater un- 
employment payments to workers out of 
jobs, when we have millions of jobs go- 
ing begging. Put out this fire. Let the 
President and Congress direct their ef- 
forts in stopping strikes and permitting 
men to work before this fire burns down 
our Government house. 

The Communists want to burn this 
house down by having the Government 
take over all private business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an article by George 
S. Benson, president, Harding College, 
entitled “Five-Talent Men.” 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include in one an editorial from the 
Saturday Review of Literature. I am in- 
formed by the Public Printer that this 
will exceed two pages of the Rrecorp and 
will cost $104, but I ask that it be printed 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

{The matter referred to appears in 
the Appendix. ] 

Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extent his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a resolution. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two bills he is intro- 
ducing today. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


HARRY BRIDGES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the At- 
torney General of the United S ates 
ought to take an appeal from the de- 
cision of the judge in California to make 
a United States citizen of Harry Bridges. 
If he does not do that, somebody ought 
to be investigated to find out just why 
this Communist trouble-maker was made 
a citizen of the United States. 

The other day, in addressing a group 
of CIO members, here is what this West 
Coast Communist, Harry Bridges, said 
to them, according to the newspapers: 

If all CIO members could understand what 
united political actions mean, there might 
not be any more employers or private indus- 
try in the United States. 


If that is not a subversive statement, I 
want to know what it is. 

If we are going to sit here, if the courts 
of the country and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the law-enforcing agency of this 
Government, are going to permit a revo- 
lutionary Communist, preaching revolu- 
tion, to come in here and be made a citi- 
zen of the United States while our boys 
are fighting and dying to save constitu- 
tional government, it is about time we 
let the American people know it. 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS’ STRIKE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remark and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, an AP 
press dispatch this morning carries the 
statement that 15,000 elevator workers in 
N¢«w York City are carrying on a strike 
which affects an estimated 1,500,000 in- 
dividuals. In that 1,500,000 individuals 
are probably at least 100.000 garment 
workers, who want to go to work making 
clothing. I suggest to Dubinsky and to 
members of his union that they person- 
ally go over and argue peaceably, quietly, 
politely, but effectively—do you get my 
meaning ?—effectively, but without vio- 
lence—be careful about that, with these 
fellows who will not run the elevators, 
and they will get to their jobs. Other- 
wise those who want to work, who are 
not permitted by the strikers to work, 
will soon be hungry. 

Why argue with men who want to 
strike? Let them strike, but let them 
get out of the way of those who want to 
work, and do not give strikers relief at 
the expense of the taxpayers who stay 
on the job. 
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VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES—CITY OF COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS, IOWA ; 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto messayje from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 1634, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, a bill for the relief of 
the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The purpose of the measure is to au- 
thorize and direct payment of the sum 
of $8,750.13 to the city of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for 50,144 sacks 
purchased by the city which were used 
together with other sacks furnished by 
the Engineer Corps, United States Army, 
to strengthen embankments along the 
Missouri River in order to avert the flood 
which threatened the city in the spring 
of 1943. The sacks for which payment 
is sought were purchased directly by the 
city of Council Bluffs from a private con- 
cern in advance of the threatened high 
waters. 

It appears that during the high-water 
conditions encountered, the United 
States district engineer at Omaha, Nebr., 
rendered all possible assistance to local 
interests in the protection of private and 
public property at Council Bluffs and in 
strengthening all flood-protection sys- 
tems. This assistance also included 
rescue work. 

As indicated in the report on the 
measure, it has been the policy of the 
Engineer Department over a period of 
years to furnish Government property 
such as boats, barges, and other equip- 
ment to stricken communities for emer- 
gency use in protection of life and prop- 
erty when no suitable private equipment 
was on hand. The cost of this assistance 
has been borne by the War Department. 
It has never been the practice of the 
Engineer Department to make monetary 
restitution for efforts or materials ex- 
pended by local authorities in flood fight- 
ing. The emergency flood protection 
measures taken by the city of Council 
Bluffs do not appear to differ from those 
taken by other cities and municipalities 
similarly affected by flood conditions. 

Because the enactment of the bill 
would have the effect of establishing a 
precedent for the payment of similar ex- 
penditures made by lecal interests dur- 
ing the 1943 flood emergency, as well as 
other emergencies which might arise on 
all navigable waters and their tributaries 
which have been improved in the aid of 
navigation, and for flood-control pur- 
poses, I feel obligated to withhold my 
‘approval of the legislation. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1945. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Without objection, the message and 
accompanying bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered 
printed. 

There was no objection. 
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EXEMPTING ANNUITY PAYMENTS UNDER 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2948) to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act ap- 
proved May 29, 1930, as amended, so as 
to exempt annuity payments under such 
act from taxation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2948, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Rams- 
PECK] is recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REEs] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter was dis- 
cussed when the rule was under con- 
sideration the day before yesterday and 
there is not very much more to be said 
about it. The purpose of the bill is to 
relieve to a limited extent the distress 
that has been experienced by 78,000 el- 
derly citizens who have retired from the 
Government service and who are now on 
the annuity rolls under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act and whose average an- 
nuity is approximately $950. Many of 
them, of course, receive much less. 
These citizens, because of the reduction 
during wartime of the exemptions under 
the income-tax legislation, are required 
to pay taxes on these small annuities 
which they receive. 

It has been. said there are approxi- 


-mately 78,000 of these people, 90 per- 


cent of whom are beyond 60 years of 
ago, one of whom is 100 years of age, 
and thousands of whom are up in the 
seventies, and hundreds are in the eigh- 
ties. Most of them receive very small an- 
nuities and find it burdensome to have to 
pay taxes on these small amounts which 
they receive. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Is it true or is it not 
true that some of these people receive 
annuities as high as $4,000 a year? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. There are a few 
who do, yes; but the vast majority get 
$6090, $700, $800, and $900 a year. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am very much in 
sympathy with those in the low brackets 
who receive a small annuity, not only 
Federal employees but State and city 
employees. For instance, in my city the 
firemen and policemen and their widows 
receive a very small annuity and very few 
of them receive over a thousand dollars. 
I have looked into the situation, but as 
this bill is drawn I am prohibited from 
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offering an amendment to the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act that could include the 
policemen and firemen in my city. I 
would like to see something done for 
them because they do not receive the 
amount that the Federal employees re- 
ceive. Many of them are widows of po- 
licemen and firemen who lost their lives 
in line of duty. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is true, but 
that is within the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee. The Civil 
Service Committee has no jurisdiction 
over it. I think there is a bill pending 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
on that subject. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel it would be more logical to take 
up this entire question in one measure 
rather than deal with it piecemeal? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I do not think it 
will ever be taken up if you wait for that, 
to be perfectly frank about it. We are 
dealing with this as the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce dealt 
with the raHroad employees. Exactly 
the same exemption is provided in that 
act as we are undertaking to put into this 
act. The question did not arise until we 
got into the war situation, when per- 
sonal exemptions were lowered to $500 
under wartime taxation, and for the first 
time these small annuities were brought 
under the tax law. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman says these smaller an- 
nuities, which average only $900, must 
pay taxes. They do have the same ex- 
emption as other taxpayers, do they not? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; they do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from’ Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield myself two 
additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

I have in my hand several letters from 
old people, and I want to refer to one or 
two of them. 

I have a letter from a gentleman in Los 
Angeles who retired under an annuity 
of $1,200 a year. He states that his taxes 
for this year are $131. He points ovt 
the increased cost of living and how dif- 
ficult it is for him and his wife to get 
along on that amount. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Iam sorry I cannot 
yield right now. 

I have a letter from a gentleman in 
Texas who points out somewhat the same 
thing. He also complains of the fact that 
he is discriminated against because those 
who are beneficiaries under the social 
security and railroad retirement are 
treated differently and do not pay any 
tax on their annuities. Of course, that 


is also true of pensions granted to former 
servicemen. 

I have another letter from a man in 
Maryland who receives an annuity of 
$1,108.68. He is complaining of the same 
situation and the difficulty of getting 
along on these small annuities. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Not at this time. 

The fact of the matter is that the Sen- 
ate in the last Congress passed a bill to 
increase these annuities by 15 percent, 
on the theory that the increased cost of 
living made it necessary. That would 
have cost the Government many times 
what this will cost. It would have cost 
over $11,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 

ired. 

. Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield myself one 
additional minute, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is simple justice to those 
people to put them in the same situation 
in which the Congress put the railroad 
people who retired under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and in which the Treas- 
ury Department put the beneficiaries of 
the Social Security Act by interpretation. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Is the gentleman in posi- 
tion to advise the Committee as to what 
loss in revenue will be sustained by the 
adoption of this measure? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; I am not. I 
have no estimate of it. It would not 
amount to a great deal, because most of 
them receive very small annuities. They 
have an exemption of $500, so that the 
amount exempted by this act would be 
very small. 

Mr. COX. Is the gentleman advised 
as to the attitude of the administration 
with reference to this legislation? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The Treasury De- 
partment wrote a letter to both the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and to myself opposing it. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. KUNKEL. Are postal employees 
included under this bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; they are. All 
people in the Government service who 
have retired under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act are included. Many thou- 
sands of former postal employees do 
come under the provisions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again 
expired. 

Mr. RICH. I would like to have 5 
minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. All I can yield 
the gentleman is 1 minute; I am sorry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. RICH. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Ramspecx] 
this question: Who is to blame for the 
high taxes to which these people are 
objecting? Who is responsible? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Emperor Hirohito 
and Adolf Hitler. 

Mr. RICH. That is about the kind of 
answer I would expect the gentleman to 
make, It is my creed that in the matter 
of taxation all should be treated alike. 
Whether a man earns $2,000 or receives 
it from the Government in the form of 
an annuity, no distinction should be 





made. This bill should be defeated be- 
cause everybody in this country should 
be treated alike, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Railroad Retirement does 
provide for exemption of annuities paid 
thereunder; everyone should be treated 
the same in the matter of taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio | Mr. SmirnH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill before us (H. R. 2948) provides 
for exempting from taxation annual 
annuity payments of retired Federal 
Government employees up to $1,440. 

As all know, civil-service employees 
pay into the retirement fund 5 percent of 
their salaries. The statutes already pro- 
vide for exempting practically all of this 
5 percent. 

Data furnished me by the Civil Service 
Commission show that, on an average, a 
retired civil-service employee would have 
contributed only between $240 and $290 
out of the $1,440 that is proposed to be 
exempted from taxation in this bill, while 
the Government, that is the taxpayers, 
would have contributed the remainder, 
or between $1,150 and $1,200. 

This bill proposes, therefore, to make 
a flat tax exemption on the income of 
each retired Federal Government em- 
ployee up to about $1,175. This would 
be in addition to the regular $500 per- 
sonal exemption that is already allowed 
all taxpayers. This would be unfair to 
the other taxpayers of the Nation—wage 
earners, farmers, school teachers, en- 
trepreneurs, and so forth. ges 

It is wrong to exempt from taxation 
the income of particular groups. .Such 
a policy results in shifting a dispropor- 
tionate share of the tax burden onto the 
other groups. To be fair we must lift 
the exemption level for all alike. 

This is a tax measure and should have 
been referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and not the Committee on 
the Civil Service. It is hardly likely that 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
would have reported this bill out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a con- 
siderable amount of opposition to this 
legislation because it happens that it did 
not come from the Committee on Ways 
and Means. As I said on Tuesday when 
this measure was under consideration 
under the rule, I regret if anyone’s 
feelings have been injured by reason of 
the committee which reports this bill. 
This is a civil-service measure and was 
correctly referred to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. This bill after 
introduction was referred by the Speaker 
of the House under his prerogative, was 
it not, to the Committee on the Civil 
Service? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And the Speak- 
er is guided by parliamentary procedure 
and practice, is he not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Most assuredly. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Any suggestion 
that the bill was improperly referred, of 
course, is a criticism of the Speaker? 
Certainly no one wants to in anywise 
criticize the action of the Speaker or 
anyone else with regard to such action. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In any event, 
not one member of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House ever asked that 
this bill be referred to that committee 
during the period of several months it 
was pending before our committee. Not 
one member of the Ways and Means 
Committee appeared before the Rules 
Committee to object to consideration of 
this bill on the floor of the House. So 
the Way: and Means Committee does 
not have to feel hurt. Certainly no one 
has bypassed that committee with re- 
spect to consideration of this measure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the majority leader of the 
House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Having been re- 
sponsible for putting this bill on the pro- 
gram under a rule, the thing that im- 
presses me is that the bill is now before 
the House, having been reported by the 
committee of the House to which it was 
referred under the rules of the House. 
The Committee of the Whole should now 
consider the bill on its merits, the sub- 
stance of the bill rather than enter into 
a jurisdictional discussion. That is the 
way the matter appeals to me. There 
is no leadership question involved. My 
own personal opinion is that the bill is 
a deserving one and should pass. Cer- 
tainly there is a clear distinction be- 
tween income earned during life employ- 
ment and an annuity received when peo- 
ple have earned it as a result of putting 
back some of their earnings gained out 
of their productive years of life to give 
them at least minimum economic se- 
curity during the latter years of life. I 
agree with the gentleman from Missouri 
that we ought to extend it to all an- 
nuities, not only Federal but State and 
city, and again expressing my own per- 
sonal opinion, I do not see why we should 
let any jurisdictional fight interfere with 
consideration of the bill on its merits. 
It is a good bill and I intend to vote 
for it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I intended to 
say practically the same thing the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has so well 
expressed. The bill is before us. We 
ought to consider the legislation on its 
merits, whether we are for or against it. 
But let us not vote against it because 
some committee members feel that the 
bill should have been referred to their 
group for consideration. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. In the interest of uni- 
formity of treatment, and the gentle- 
man is in favor of that, why not extend 
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the provisions of this bill to include all 
low-income annuitants, school teachers, 
farmers, and others? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If the gentle- 
man wants to bring that problem to the 
atiention of the Congress, I am sure it 
will receive the consideration to which 
it is entitled. 

I want to add one more statement. 
The gentleman from Georgia inquired a 
moment ago with respect to the attitude 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury himself sup- 
ported legislation that gave the railroad 
people the retirement benefits that they 
receive now and he also supported leg- 
islation dealing with social security 
whereby those payments were exempted. 
Of course, in his letter to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House he suggests that all that be taken 
out and no exemptions allowed. If the 
Ways and Means Committee proposes to 
take the advice of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, then that committee will bring 
to the floor of the House a bill to require 
every social-security recipient, 50,000,- 
090 of them, to pay taxes on the funds 
they receive from the Government and 
every retired railroad employee would 
have to pay taxes on the funds accumu- 
lated in his favor and to which he con- 
tributed. I just do not believe that all 
of the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of this House want to go on 
record to do that sort of thing, but that 
is the recommendation they are sub- 
mitting as a part of their opposition to 
this bill. I have not heard any Member 
say he wants to repeal the present law 
with respect to those two groups, and I 
do not think I will hear a demand from 
anyone to do it. Of course not. I do 
not believe that any one Member of this 
House who seems to oppose this measure 
so vigorously and who quotes from the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will submit legislation to take away 
exemptions from social-security recipi- 
ents, retired railway employees, and 
others in similar categories. Of course 
not. I certainly would not favor such 
action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself seven additional minutes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. May I 
ask the gentleman if legislation is pend- 
ing before his committee to increase all 
annuities at the present time? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 
.May I say further that there are inequi- 
ties in the amount of retirement pay- 
ments as between those who retired be- 
fore January 1942 and those retiring sub- 
sequent to that date. If the bill before 
us is defeated, the pressure for consider- 
ation of legislation on that problem will 
be even greater than it is now. Those 
people who retired before January 1942 
feel they are entitled to an increase in 
payments because of the increased cost 
of living, and for the further reason that 
a large group of employees who retired 
since 1942 are receiving more liberal pay- 
ments than they are. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Would 
that not be a fairer way to handle this 
matter? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am not so 
sure. You have quite a complicated 
problem when you deal with that ques- 
tion, I will say to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. When you proceed to at- 
tempt to adjust retirement payments for 
any group, and I agree there are adjust- 
ments that should be made, you will find 
that there are thousands affected there- 
by who will feel they are entitled to what 
they regard as fairer consideration. The 
whole problem should be reexamined, 
but we cannot do that in this legislation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
President has also recommended that the 
Members of Congress increase their 
salaries. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Iam advised he 
recommended an annual salary of $20,- 
009. I appreciate his opinion, but I am 
certainly not in accord with his views. 
I just do not think it is the thing to do. 
Let me say this in line with the gentle- 
man’s observation. The majority of the 
membership of this House saw fit not 
many weeks age—and some Members 
have been talking about precedent 
around here—to increase their own in- 
comes by 25 percent, not only for the 
present, but they made it retroactive, so 
each Member could receive the full 
$2,500. I did not go along with the ma- 
jority on that question, but I certainly 
respect the views of those who differed 
with me on that proposition. Perhaps I 
should add that this House will be con- 
fronted with legislation to increase all 
Federal employees by 25 percent. I am 
informed the administration is support- 
ing such measure. In fact, a bill is now 
pending before the Committee on Civil 
Service on that subject. So when you 
talk about precedent you see what you 
get into on that question. I do not see 
how Members who voted for and sup- 
ported and are receiving that extra 
$2,500 should oppose this legislation 
on the ground of economy, because the 
amount that they voted for this 
House membership is more than is 
going to be allowed to the whole 76,000 
who are included in this bill; I mean it 
amounts to as much money as the taxes 
you are going to forego by this measure. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to my 
friend the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr, RICH. If an individual bought 
an annuity from some insurance institu- 
tion and his income was $1,500, under 
this bill would he be exempt? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
knows this legislation would not affect 
the indiivdual who bought an annuity. 
But may I say this, if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is receiving an an- 
nuity from a life-insurance company—— 

Mr. RICH. I do not receive any. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. He does not pay 
taxes on the annuity. All he pays taxes 
on is what amounts to about 3 percent 
of it. 

Mr. RICH. On the income. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. On the invest- 
ment. The recipient of returnment 


funds, when he pays money into the 
Federal Treasury, pays it out of his sal- 
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ary and he pays taxes on it; that is, that 
part which he contributes. At the pres. 
ent time he also pays taxes on part of 
that same money. 

Mr. RICH. Is not our tax structure 
such that every individual is supposed 
to pay on the amount that he receives? 
Is that not the case, outside of the Rail. 
road Retirement Act? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, The Railroad 
Retirement, certain funds paid to sol. 
diers and to those in the naval forces 
and to those under the Social Security 
Act and I do not know how many more, 

Mr. RICH. This bill is going to make 
another preferred class, is it not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This bill is 
going to provide for a further exemption 
for a low-income group that receives 
an average of $860 a year. A group of 
people of average of between 68 and 170 
years. It will provide them a chance 
to have a little bit of relief from a part 
of the burden of taxation to which I 
think they are entitled. There are about 
78,000 people involved here. All but a 
very small percent receive less than 
$1,000 a year income. Ninety percent of 
these recipients do not have any income 
in addition to their retirement pay- 
ments. Nearly all of them do not have 
earning power. As I have said, the aver- 
age is between 68 and 70 years, and a 
good many of them are more than 70 
or 80 years of age. I should add for the 
Recorp, that under civil service retire- 
ment, the life expectancy of those 62 
years of age is 15 years; those aged 68, 
11.4 years; 70 years of age, 10 years, 
I fee] these individuals are entitled to 
this consideration. It should be brought 
out, too, that the right to retirement pay 
has always been regarded as a part of 
the remuneration of Federal employees. 
The policy of allowing retirement funds 
is followed to a great extent to make the 
Federal positions more attractive for 
career service. 

Mr. RICH. Let us exempt them all 
from tax and treat everybody in this 
country alike. 

Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me this bill is so important the Members 
of the House ought to hear the debate 
on it. I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.] One hundred 
and seven Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think I asked this 
question the other day. I voted for the 
rule on this measure in order to get some 
information. Can the gentleman tell us 
how much money this would affect as far 
as taxes are concerned? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As near as we 
can ascertain, it will amount to a little 
less than $1,000,000 in taxes. That is 
the figure that has been given to me, 
right around $1,000,000. It affecis about 
78,000 annuitants. I believe I gave the 
figure of 72,000 before. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, chairman of the great Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, 
whose opinion I respect. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
If all taxpayers in a similar category were 
extended the same treatment, what 
would the loss to the Treasury be, ap- 
proximately? I know the gentleman be- 
lieves in fair treatment to all taxpayers, 
but if all taxpayers are extended the 
same treatment, what would be the esti- 
mated loss of revenue at this time when 
our Government expenditures are so 
colossal? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If the gentle- 
man brings in a bill from his commit- 
ee that would take in all individuals 
receiving a like amount, I am not sure 
how much the amount would be, but I 
am talking only of these individuals, and 
this figure is less than $1,000,000 and af- 
fects some 76,000 people who are in a 
low-income group and whose average age 
is between 68 and 70 years. Of course, 
they have passed the age when they can 
earn for themselves and 90 percent have 
no other income. 

I have in my files several hundred let- 
ters from individuals, some of them from 
the State of North Carolina, telling me 
that because of their low income, and 
because of increased cost of living and 
because the tax assessed against them 
has reached so far down into the lower 
income brackets, they just do not have 
enough to live on, even to get along and 
have the bare necessities of life. It 
seems to me this House can at least take 
care of a group that is entitled to this 
consideration. Then, if the distinguished 
chairman wants to do so, and feels that 
it should Fe done, he can bring to the 
floor of the House legislation to take care 
of the other groups, and we will iron 
that out when it comes to the floor of 
the House. If he follows the advice in 
the letter he approved, he had read to 
this House, then he would wipe out all 
exemptions, that I assumed when con- 
sidered by this House. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Why should it not all be done at the same 
time? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree the 
whole problem should be carefully 
studied, but I am inclined to believe, if 
past record is a criterion, such legisla- 
tion might not reach the floor of the 
House very soon. I say this in view of the 
fact that the com:nittee has been rather 
slow in giving consideration to matters 
of this kind. I know the committee is 
extremely busy. It has evidently been 
quité busy during the past few weeks. 
I am sure the people of this country are 
looking and hoping with great expecta- 
tions for a real, sound, constructive tax 
program. 

We are all looking forward to the time 
that tax program might get to the floor; 
I am a little afraid it will not come in 
time to give much consideration to the 
group that we are talking about here 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation ought to 
Stand or fall on its merits. If you are in 
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favor of this legislation, you ought to 
support it. If you are not in favor of 
taking care of this group, that is some- 
thing else. But let us not be influenced 
by the feeling of a committee of this 
House, who seem to be more opposed 
because they did not have the bill re- 
ferred to that group, rather than of its 
merits. This legislation is supported by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a telegram from 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation, endorsing this Dill 
wholeheartedly and requesting that it 
receive the support of the membership 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. JONKMAN. What would be the 
approximate tax on a $900 annuity? 
Would it be about $15? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I assume it 
would be about that. The gentleman, 
of course, can easily figure that out. I 
assume that would be about the average. 

Mr. JONKMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia mentioned that on an income of 
$1,200, a $130 tax would be paid. Is that 
correct or would that include other in- 
come? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I cannot quite 
agree with his views. I tried to explain 
to the House about 90 percent of these 
individuals receive only money from their 
annuity and do not have additional in- 
come. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Would the normal $500 
individual tax exemption be added to the 
$1,440 exemption on these annuities? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If an individual 
is getting a great big income in addition 
to this, he might have that benefit, but 
there are very few in that group. 

Mr. STEFAN. As the bill is written, 
however, the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas |Mr. REEs] pro- 
vides for an exemption of $1,440. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right. 
That is the maximum in any case and 
conforms to other legislation that has 
been approved by this House for other 
groups. 

Mr. STEFAN. However, it could in- 
clude an additional $500 exemption, 
could it not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It could be 
worked out, but very few would be af- 
fected by that. 

Mr. STEFAN. As the gentleman ex- 
plained previously, the normal average 
income of these people is $900? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The average 
income is $960. 

Mr. STEFAN. And their average age 
is 68? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right; 
a little more than 68. At the age of 62, 
the average life expectancy is 15 years. 
A few come in at 60 years of age, a small 


group come in at 62. AsI said, the aver- 
age life expectancy of a man at 62 is 15 
years. For those 68 years of age, the 
life expectancy is 11 years. For those 
70 years of age, the life expectancy is 
10.28 years. 

Mr. STEFAN. How many years of 
service have been rendered by these 76,- 
000 people, on an average per individual? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. They have ren- 
dered some 30 to 35 years of service in 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. STEFAN. But they have not 
served for less than 30 years? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this legisla- 
tion should stand or fall on its merits. 
It ought to be passed and we should not 
let any bias or prejudice enter into this 
thing. I cannot see why the question of 
establishing a precedent should enter in- 
to the matter. As I said a moment ago, 
you have already established plenty of 
precedents. The House established a 
precedent of its own when it veted addi- 
tional funds for its Members. We were 
told it was necessary because the addi- 
tional funds were needed on account of 
the increased cost of living and other in- 
creases in expenses. The question of 
precedent is not involved here. 

I have no feeling at all with regard to 
this legislation. I have the highest re- 
spect for the views of those who differ 
from me. The question involved is 
whether this measure is right. That is 
all there is to it. May we vote accord- 
ingly? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. RosertTson]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, it is always a bit discouraging, 
especially when you are dealing with a 
technical subject such as taxes, to find 
three-fourths of the Members not pre:- 
ent. Therefore, I am rather glad that I 
did not know until about 30 minutes ago 
that I would speak on this bill in general 
debate, because I think I would have 
been wasting my time to have prepared 
a documented discussion of what is in- 
volved because it does no good to talk to 
empty seats. 

May I say to my distinguished friend 
who said that the House should not be 
influenced by the attitude of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which is al- 
most unanimous in its opposition to this 
measure, that I agree with him in gen- 
eral in that opinion because we do not 
claim to be any smarter than anybody 
else. 

We do claim that we spend more time 
studying taxes than any other commit- 
tee, and we do claim that we have access 
to better technical advice than most of 
the other committees avail themselves 
of. I do not know what technical ad- 
vice the Civil Service Committee re- 
ceived on this bill, but my horseback 
opinion is that it did not get any. In 
the first place we have a constitutional 
question. That may not mean so much 
these days, but I would hate to see the 
time come when it does not mean any- 
thing to the House. 
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Our courts have always held, under 
the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, that taxes must not be capricious; 
they must not be discriminatory; they 
must have the essence of equality. In 
1870 the Supreme Court held in Collec- 
tor against Day that we could not tax 
= salaries of State employees. In 1939 

r. Justice Stone overruled that opinion 
in Collector against Day, and then we 
passed a bill taxing State employees 
along with Federal employees. We pro- 
vided that the States could tax Federal 
employees, provided they did not dis- 
criminate against them. Now we are 
proposing to discriminate against State 
employees, of whom I understand there 
will be 158,000 or more eligible for re- 
tirement, by virtually eliminating all re- 
tired Federal employees from income 
taxes. That is about what it amounts 
to. I understand there will be only 1 
percent left to pay. In addition to a 
tax-free $1,440 income, if single, the tax- 
payer receives $500 exemption; if a mar- 
ried man, he receives $1,000; if a married 
man with two children, his exemption 
is $2,000 and all are allowed deductions. 
It leaves about 1 percent who will be 
subject to tax. 

It is estimated that the average income 
in this Nation next year will be $2,207. 
When we last had up an income-tax bill, 
Mr. Murray, of the CIO, said we should 
not tax anybody with an income of less 
than $2,500. I understand that is still 
his position. In order to get revenue to 
finance about 45 percent of our war 
spending—and that is all we did, because 
we have been having a forty-five- or 
fifty-billion-dollar deficit, and we will 
have a $30,000,000,000 deficit this year— 
we had to impose 3 percent on all over 
$500; then 19 percent in the lower 
brackets, which was heavy. I will agree 
it was heavy. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. With a _ $30,000,000,000 
deficit for this year, what will be the 
public debt? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
public debt, so the Secretary of the 
Treasury tells me, would amount to 
$272,000,000,000, because he has a right 
nice little nest egg of cash. I think the 
cash is between fifteen and seventeen 
billion dollars. I offered the suggestion 
that with $30,000,000,000 added to it we 
would be pushing the $300,000,000,000 
limit. He said fortunately that would 
not occur. 

Now, in the highest peacetime year 
the actual expenditures were only 
$8,400,000,000. I do not know what we 
propose to spend in the first peacetime 
' Budget, which will be fiscal 1947, but it 
is generally talked about as a $25,000,- 
000,000 Budget. That is 300 percent 
more than any peacetime expenditure 
before, and if we apply the principle of 
this bill to all of similar income we will 
have a tax rate below any peacetime tax 
rate in the last 10 years. 

So the proposal of this bill really 
amounts to this: We will spend 300 per- 
cent more, and tax less than we did in 
peacetime. That adds up in the end, 


Mr. Chairman, to bankruptcy, and it 
cannot add up to anything else. It 
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would mean a lack of faith to those who 
have bought bonds on the assurance that 
there could be no sounder or safer se- 
curity than the obligations of their Gov- 
ernment. It adds up to failing to keep 
faith with the 11,000,000 men who fought 
for the preservation of representative 
democracy, because in the midst of 
a chaos no democracy will sur- 
vive. 

Why do I say we would be called upon 
to extend this? Because already this 
morning I have received a letter from 
the National Education Association of 
the United States demanding the same 
thing. Mr. Frank W. Hubbard, director 
of the research division of this associa- 
tion, under date of September 26, writes 
as follows, and I ask your attention while 
I read it: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., September 26, 1945. 
Hon. A. WILLIs ROBERTSON, 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The undersigned has been asked 
to call the attention of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to certain tax problems 
facing the teaching profession. These prob- 
lems have been brought before the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and other officials of the 
United States Treasury several times, but 
they are of the opinion that the solution is a 
legislative rather than an administrative 
matter. The National Education Association, 
therefore, speaking for the teaching profes- 
sion, asks that the House Ways and Means 
Committee consider these problems when it 
convenes for the purpose of. revising tax 
legislation this fall. 

The three problems in question are: (1) 
The withholding exemption applied to teach- 
ers employed for a school year of less than 
12 months, (2) the deductibility of summer- 
school expenses when attendance at summer 
school is a required business expense, and 
(3) the exemption from taxation of a por- 
tion of the retirement allowance of retired 
teachers. 

1. The majority of public-school teachers 
are paid in 9, 10, or less number of monthly 
payments. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has ruled that the available yearly withhold- 
ing exemption must be applied as if these 
teachers were paid in 12 monthly payments. 
This ruling works a hardship upon teachers 
in that a greater amount is withheld from 
each monthly pay check than is necessary for 
the annual tax due. Although the law pro- 
vides for later adjustment, teachers are in the 
meantime unable to enjoy the purchasing 
power of the amount unduly withheld. 
Teachers’ salaries are in the beginning so 
low that this extra withholding causes un- 
necessary hardship. The adjustment of the 
withholding exemption would considerably 
ease the financial burden of present tax rates 
upon these low salaries. 

2. In a number of school districts, and 
often by State law, teachers are required to 
attend summer school in order to retain their 
positions and their licenses to teach. The 
expenses of attendance at summer school is 
a business expense for teachers, but because 
it results in professional improvement, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has refused to 
permit its deduction. Perhaps it is true that 
those who attend summer school for the pur- 
pose of self-improvement, primarily, or to 
qualify for a raise in salary, or for any other 
voluntary reason should not deduct the ex- 
penses incurred. However, when the attend- 
ance at summer school is a requirement the 
expense becomes a business expense; and 
since such attendance is applicable to all 
teachers in a school system or in a State, and 
recurs at stated intervals, the expense he- 
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comes an ordinary business expense—or(j- 
mary in the business life of a public-schoo} 
teacher. Furthermore, the Bureau’s denia] 
of this deduction seems inconsistent with 
other rulings of the Bureau; for example, a 
teacher’s expenses in work are de- 
ductible. Hence, if a teacher attends classes 
his expenses are not deductible, but if he does 
research work during the summer such ex- 
penses are deductible. 

3. With regard to the exemption of a part 
of the retired teacher’s income from taxation, 
there are two bills already before Congress: 
H. R. 2330 introduced by Congressman Wess 
provides for the exemption of the first $2,000 
of pension or annuity received in any year. 
This bill applies to public employees in gen- 
eral and to employees of nonprofit (tax-free) 
corporations.  H. R. 456 introduced by Con- 
gressman KeocH would exempt the first 
$1,440 of all retirement allowances regardless 
of the source thereof. There is also H. R. 577 
introduced by Rees which ap- 
plies to civil-service employees of the Federal 
Government and provides for the exemption 
of civil-service annuities in their entirety. 
It is difficult to see why civil-service em- 
ployees of the Federal Government should be 
given this exemption if other public em- 
ployees do not have the same privilege. 


Iagree with him. I cannot see why one 
type of public employees should be taxed 
and another exempted, nobody else can 
see it and be logical because there is no 
logic in it. You are proposing to dis- 
criminate in behalf of the Government 
Federal employees and you are doing it, in 
my opinion, in an unconstitutional man- 
ner. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I consider the statement 
just read as unanswerable. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I fully 
agree with the gentleman; you cannot 
answer it. You can say, if you want to, 
that we sympathize with those of small 
income. But the reason you should leave 
this matter to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is that in our next tax bill we in- 
tend to go as far as the spending pro- 
gram of the Congress will permit in in- 
creasing the exemptions so that those in 
the lower income brackets will suffer no 
undue hardship. We want, however, to 
carry out the constitutional requiremenis 
for equality of taxation. What are you 
going to say to your school teacher, your 
policeman, your fireman, your company 
pensioner, and the millions of others, if 
we give this special treatment to a few 
retired Government workers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. CLason]. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that the gentleman from Virginia 
has raised some pretty strong issues in 
connection with this bill and I believe he 
has presented them fairly. I feel that the 
difficulty I have in dealing with legisla- 
tion in many instances comes not from 
the fact that the argument taken as a 
whole is sound but that in the applica- 
tion of the argument when we get down 
here to Congress we never have a chance 
to vote on the entire issue as the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Ropertson] has 
expounded it. What we are faced with is 
the fact that by order of the Speaker this 
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pill went to a certain committee and they 
have reported it. 

We are told that if this covered teach- 
ers, policemen, firemen, and every Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal employee, it 
would be sound and ought to be passed. 
I agree with that position and I think 
the majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], ex- 
pressed it very well. We are faced here 
with a proposition that we have one 
group of annuitants out of all the groups 
that we feel should be entitled to some 
relicf. The question is, having this op- 
portunity shall we pass it up and wait 
perhaps forever for an opportunity to 
act in favor of a larger group? 

I feel that these people at the age of 
€8 and 70 with a small income—$1,440 
is named, but the amount of money they 
receive is in some instances $500 or 
$600—ought to be allowed to keep the 
money that is paid to them. At the 
time the agreement was reached when 
they went to work they thought they 
would get the whole of it. To tax this 
small amount I do not believe is neces- 
sary. 

So far as committees are concerned, I 
would like to have had a report from 
the Ways and Means Committee on this 
bill. I would like to have them bring 
forward a bill that will cover all annui- 
tants. Then we could thresh the whole 
matter out, but in the meantime we must 
act on this one. Therefore, as I would 
support a similar bill for school teachers 
because I believe they are entitled to 
such protection and as I would support 
such a bill for other annuitants, I will 
support this one. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I call 
attention to the fact that 25,000,000 of 
the present taxpayers have an income of 
less than $2,600 and they will stay on 
the tax rolls until general relief is given. 
Under this bill we will be giving relief 
to 75,000 retired Government workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would suggest 
that the individuals we are talking about 
today are people who have reached the 
age of 68 and 70 years. Weare not talk- 
ing about the group who still has a 
chance to earn an income as they go 
along. These people we are talking 
about today are past their income-earn- 
ing years, 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Is the 
income of those people less valuable than 
the income of the man who earns $2,000 
a year? 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I seem 
to be between two fires and I am not sure 
Whether I am supposed to answer either 
one. So far as I am concerned, the ac- 
tion of the House on this bill will be 
some indication to the Ways and Means 
Committee as to how the House feels 


with reference to the payment of taxes 
on annuities. 

Mr. Chairman, every committee of this 
House has more than it can handle in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Certainly that 
is true of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. To show how difficult it is for groups 
to get proper protection when legislation 
on a large scale is being considered by a 
committee, we have seen the unemploy- 
ment compensation bill recently side- 
tracked by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Included within the terms of 
that bill was a provision for Federal 
workers who have no unemployment 
compensation at the present time. They 
do not receive a cent under the State 
compensation acts. At the Springfield 
Armory from 12,000 to 15,000 men and 
women since May 1, 1945, have lost their 
jobs. They were loyal. They were urged 
to stay on the job and not seek perma- 
nent employment in companies elsewhere 
because they were making a very impor- 
tant weapon, the Garand rifle. They 
stayed there until the job ran out. There 
is no State unemployment compensation 
for them. I would like to see that bill 
brought up for consideration so that we 
might have a chance to act favorably on 
it. I feel certain that a majority of Con- 
gress would vote for the provision for 
Federal unemployment compensation. 

This provision should be retroactive in 
scope to May 1, 1945, at least, since the 
termination of the hostilities with Ger- 
many caused many contracts to be can- 
celed with resulting loss of employment 
to war workers. 

I would also call the attention of the 
House to the fact that Government work- 
ers in arsenals have their wages deter- 
mined by wage surveys. These wage 
surveys cover a considerable area sur- 
rounding the city in which the arsenal is 
located. Throughout this war, the 
Federal employees at the Springfield 
Armory have received less than the 
average wage paid in private plants 
in and about Springfield for the 
same type of work. A wage sur- 
vey was in progress at the time that 
President Roosevelt proclaimed his “hold 
the line” order. The survey was com- 
pleted and showed that substantial in- 
creases in pay should be made to many 
classes of employees at the Armory. 
They were denied these increases by the 
ruling of the War Department that the 
President’s order prevented them from 
putting into effect the findings of the 
survey. 

Not only did employees in surrounding 
private plants receive higher pay than the 
armorers, but, in those cases where their 
employment did not prove to be perma- 
nent at the end of hostilities, these men 
and women became eligible for Massa- 
chusetts State unemployment compen- 
sation at the rate of $21 a week for 
23 weeks. Since the rifle is a war 
product, it was evident that most of 
the armorers must lose their jobs when 
the war ended. There is no Federal un- 
employment compensation today which 
can be made available to them. For that 
reason, I hope that the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, who have 
raised the question of jurisdiction on the 
present bill to tax annuities reported by 
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the Civil Service Committee, will see to it 
that further consideration of the un- 
employment compensation bill shall be 
given shortly. By postponing the present 
consideration of the bill, hardship has 
been visited upon many Federal employ- 
ees who are deserving of unemployment 
compensation. The people of every 
State in the Union have provided such 
compensation by State laws for employ- 
ees in private plants. It is only fair that 
a benefit which is available to one group 
of our citizens shall be made eaually 
available by this Congress to the thou- 
sands of loyal and patriotic men and 
women of America who helped to win the 
war on the production line in Govern- 
ment plants. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
indeed a very important measure. 

Everybody, of course, would like to give 
relief to low-income people of this coun- 
try. Nobody would like to withhold from 
them the consideration that is here pro- 
posed. Yet we have a responsibility that 
we must meet. We have the credit of 
your Nation and mine that has to be 
protected. We have 85,000,000 bond- 
holders that are entitled to protection. 
If this type of relief is going to be given 
to every special group that comes along 
and says that they deserve it, it will 
simply wreck the revenue program of 
this country. It is not a question of 
what we would like to do. It is a ques- 
tion of what should be done under the 
stern realities that are facing us. If this 
relief is given to this small group of re- 
tired Federal employees you cannot in 
all fairness and equity and in sound logic 
say that similar relief should not be 
given to all the other pecple of this coun- 
try. When you allow this $1,440 credit 
against gross income and then the per- 
son gets $500 specific exemption that he 
is entitled to under the law now, that 
means $1,940 exemption for this small 
groupeof retired Federal employees. If 
you extend that same type of treatment 
to all the other taxpayers of this coun- 
try, which would only be fair and right, 
it would mean a loss of more than $7,- 
000,000,000 of revenue, and for 1946 it is 
estimated that the individual income-" 
tax revenue will only amount to about 
$13,500,000,000, so that it would mean 
that you would lose more than half of 
the individual income-tax revenue. It 
is time for us to give careful considera- 
tion to a matter of this kind. These re- 
tired Federal employees are receiving the 
same type of fair treatment that other 
people of the country receive today. 
Only 3 percent is collected on the amount 
that is paid in, because it is estimated 
that the fund earns 3 percent, so that 
3 percent of their contribution to the 
fund is treated as income and the bal- 
ance of their annuity is excluded for in- 
come. When the entire amount excluded 
equals their total contribution, the entire 
annuity is included in income. It is on 
a fair basis. We could not justify action 
here today in allowing this type of dis- 
crimination in favor of the retired em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and 
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thereby discriminate against all of the 
other people of this country; thousands 
of them who are living on annuities. 
You have your local school teachers, the 
farmers, the policemen, as well as bene- 
ficiaries under private retirement plans 
of industry throughout the Nation. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman have 
any figures available to show a break- 
down of the seventy-thousand-odd an- 
nuitants who are receiving annuities 
under the Federal plan which will indi- 
cate the wage or annuity classification in 
which they fall? I would like to know, 
for instance, how many people are re- 
ceiving ennuities in excess of $2,000 a 


year. I am told that there are a large 
number. 
Mr. COOPER. I do not have those 


figures before me. 

Mr. KEEFE. How many are receiving 
annuities in the various brackets that 
would be affected by taxation? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not have full fig- 
ures on that. But I submit that the 
Committee on the Civil Service reporting 
this bill should have provided that type 
of information. We do know that there 
are some few retired Federal employees 
receiving as high as $5,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

In reply to the inquiry made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin—— 

Mr. COOPER. Do not yield to me if 
you want to make a speech yourself. 
Go ahead and make it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thought the 
gentleman wanted the information. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from 
Kansas has the time. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin asked for that informa- 
tion. As a member of the committee the 
gentleman should have already given 
that information. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Tennessee talked about the number of 
recipients and about those who are re- 
ceiving thousands of dollars of income, 
and all that sort of thing. There are 
1,803 who receive annuities of more than 
$1,440 per annum, so that less than 214 
percent of the recipients receive more 
than $1,440. So there are 1,803 out of 
the total of 76,551 who receive more than 
$1,440 annually. This is in reply to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Wis- 
rconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then as to the 1,803, 
they would be receiving an exemption 
credit of $1,940 under the terms of this 
bill, $1,440 plus $500 normal exemption. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
does not have the complete statement. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 


Mr. Chairman, 
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gentleman from Virginia (Mr. FLANNA- 
GAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
voted against the rule making H. R. 2948 
in order, and when the bill comes up for 
= passage I shall vote against the 


My primary reason for opposing this 
legislation is because it is discriminatory 
in that it gives one class of our citizens 
a tax advantage over other classes. One 
of the cardinal principles of taxation is 
that the tax should not be discrimina- 
tory. Now, what is proposed in this bill? 
Its sole purpose is to give retired Govern- 
ment workers a tax advantage over all 
other taxpayers. Manifestly this is not 
right. Under the law at present the 
ordinary citizen and the Government 
employee, whether active or retired, is 
given a tax exemption, if single, of $500, 
and if married $1,000, plus a further 
exemption of $500 for each dependent. 
This legislation would give the Govern- 
ment employee, if retired, an exemption 
of $1,440, which, plus the exemption un- 
der the general tax law of $500, would 
make a total exemption of $1,940. Of 
course, the retired Government employee 
if married would be entitled to a further 
exemption of $500, making a total of 
$2,440, and in addition $500 for each de- 
pendent. Only about 1 percent of the 
77,000 retired Government employees 
have retirement benefits of over $1,900; 
hence 99 percent of the retired Govern- 
ment employees would not pay one penny 
income tax to the Federal Government. 

Now, may I ask, why give this exemp- 
tion to retired Federal employees and 
not extend the same consideration to re- 
tired State employees—to school teach- 
ers, policemen, firemen, clerical workers, 
and so forth? And, may I also ask, even 
if extended to State employees, why ex- 
empt retired Federal and State employ- 
ees and not exempt other citizens falling 
in the same income class? If the same 
treatment is accorded all citizens in the 
same income class—and it should be if 
we give this special treatment to retired 
Federal employees—the Government 
would lose something like $7,000,000,000 
in revenue. 

Another cardinal principle of taxation 
is that the tax burden should be dis- 
tributed in such a way that the burden 
will fall, as far as possible, upon those 
best able to pay. This legislation would 
destroy this great principle in that it 
would place the tax burden in the lower- 
income group upon those least able to 
pay. Why? Simply because those in the 
lower-income group of retired workers 
best able to pay are those who draw re- 
tirement pay. Farmers and millions of 
laborers do not draw retirement pay, and 
many of these people when they retire 
do not have a single thing to fall back 
on and are righ: up against it, and yet 
under the terms of this legislation these 
people would be given no relief. 

This is class legislation pure and sim- 
ple, and should be defeated. . 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of the time on 
this side. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, our distinguished and beloved 
friend, Fred Vinson, in a letter he wrote 
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to me on September 21 about this matter 
says this: 

As the report of your committee on this 
bill indicates, old-age benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Social Se- 
curity Act at present enjoy exemption from 
Federal income tax. While these benefits 
are not strictly pensions in the usual sense 
of the word, much of what I have said re- 
garding special pension or retirement income 
exemptions would appear to be applicable 
to them. It is the view of this Department 
that the benefits under both the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Social Security Act 
should be recognized as income and their tax 
status governed by the generally applicable 
revenue laws. 


There has been some talk here about 
jurisdiction. I say that if the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means raise the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, why have they not 
abolished the exemption held under 
Social Security, which is entirely within 
their jurisdiction? Fifty million people 
are covered by that act. They have 
done nothing about it. They have not 
attempted to do anything about it, yet 
it is exclusively within their jurisdiction. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The annuity they receive is so very small, 
anyway, that it would amount to very 
little. It would practically amount to 
nothing. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The amount these 
people receive is so small it amounts to 
very little. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That exemption was not made by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I understand that, 
but the Treasury exempted them and the 
Committee on Ways and Means has not 
done anything about it. 

They talk about discrimination in 
favor of this group. The very opposite 
is true. Who is exempted now from the 
income tax? Army and Navy pensions 
are all exempted, and those men contrib- 
ute nothing to their retirement pay. 
The social-security beneficiaries are ex- 
empted by action of the Treasury De- 
partment. The beneficiaries of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act are exempted by 
action of this Congress. The group that 
is not exempted is this one, with which 
this bill deals. All we are asking you 
to do is not to discriminate in favor of 
these people but to remove a discrimina- 
tion against them in favor of millions of 
other people in this country, under sim- 
ilar legislation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; I cannot yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
gentleman misquoted the law as to Army 
and Navy pensions. The gentleman 
ought to be willing to be corrected. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
regular retirement pay of Army and 
Navy men is subject to full tax. It is 


only the compensation of wounded sol- 
diers which is free from income tax. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am glad the gen- 
tleman corrected me on that. 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is not entirely 
correct. It igs correct that the retirement 
pay of an Army man is exempt unless he 
is retired for disability incidental to his 
service. But he does have the right to 
elect to take the maximum portion of it 
as compensation from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and in that case it is no 
longer taxable. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct. 
Now, then, we have had that question 
straightened out. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Members 
pass on this question on its merits. I 
make this proposition to my distin- 
guished and beloved friend, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina: Let us re- 
move this discrimination against these 
poor old people who get an average an- 
nuity of $960, most of whom are in their 
seventies and eighties and one of whom 
is 100 years of age. Then, if the gentle- 
man wants to consider the whole ques- 
tion of exemption, let the great Commit - 
tee on Ways and Means bring in a bill 
abolishing all of them and we will pass 
on all of them at one time and pass on 
them fairly. I think that is a fair prop- 
osition. Let us remove this discrimina- 
tion now and put these people on the 
same basis as those under social se- 
curity and railroad retirement. Let us 
treat them fairly. Let them bring in the 
whole question of taxation as to whether 
anybody is going to be exempt or not, 
and, if so, for how much, and treat them 
all alike. Then I will be willing to meet 
them here on that proposition. But they 
are undertaking here to continue a dis- 
crimination against people who are no 
longer able to earn; against people who 
are struggling with the high cost of liv- 
ing and trving to get along on a mere pit- 
tance; against old men and old women 
who need this exemption because they 
do not have enough money to meet the 
increased cost of living. I say to you in 
all seriousness I believe we will save 
money in passing this bill because if it 
had not been for one or two of us on the 
Committee on Ci.) Service you would 
have had a bill in here last year, a Sen- 
ate bill already passed by that body, 
costing over $11,000,000 which would 
have increased these annuities by 15 per- 
cent. Just a few of us on the commit- 
tee held out, and the committee did not 
act on it. If this bill is not passed, you 
will have renewed pressure for that. The 
people affected by this act are the rural 
letter carriers, the city letter carriers, 
and the post-office clerks, and various 
other people who have served this Gov- 
ernment faithfully for more than 30 
years. The vast majority of the seventy- 
odd thousand people affected by this act, 
with the exception of those who retired 
because of disability, have put in 30 years 
of faithful service. They could not re- 
tire until they were 60 years of age. They 
have just a few years left to live and they 
ought to have this discrimination re- 
moved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
All time has expired. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 18 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 18. None of the moneys mentioned 
in this act shall be assignable, either in law 
or equity, or be subject to execution, levy, 
or attachment, garnishment, taxation, or 
other legal process: Provided, however, That 
the exemption from taxation as provided 
herein shall apply only to so much of any 
annuity as does not exceed $1,449 in any 
calendar year.” 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the en- 
actment of this proposed legislation. I 
want to make it clear in the first instance 
that I am not opposed to it because of 
any jurisdictional question or because I 
feel that this measure should not have 
been brought before the House from any 
committee except the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I think the question 
before the House today as to the passage 
of this measure should be decided wholly 
on its merits. I submit to the member- 
ship, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is 
highly discriminatory. I do not think 
anybody will deny that fact. It is dis- 
crimination in favor of retired Federal 
employees. Just because it is a pension 
from the Federal Government is no ar- 
gument why it should be exempt, unless 
you are going to argue that every citizen 
in the United States who has an income 
from a pension fund, whether it be a 
city employee, whether it be from a 
teachers’ retirement fund, or whether it 
be from investments he made throughout 
his life. I think they should all be 
treated on the same level. If you are 
going to pick out a pensioner from the 
Federal Government and give him spe- 
cial exemptions, I say it is not fair to 
the millions of other persons in the 
country who subsist on a pension. 

There has been an appeal to the 
membership on the basis that these 
pensioners receive only a small amount 
of money. The bill makes no provision 
that only those shall be entitled to ex- 
emption who have a small income. If 
a pensioner has an income of $50,000 and 
receives a pension, he is entitled to this 
extra exemption of $1,440. So you are 
not doing anything but discriminating 
in favor of a special class, no matter 
what their income is. If you provided 
in this measure, “A person who has no 
other income from any other source is 
entitled to this exemption,” that would 
be a different matter. But any Govern- 
ment employee who has worked in Wash- 
ington for 20 or 30 years, if he has been 
at all prudent, has other income aside 
from this pension. These pensions run 
up as high as $5,000. A pensioner re- 
ceiving $5,000 gets a special exemption of 
$1,440. Is that fair to any person who 
keeps on working after he is 60 or 65 
years of age? You are placing an extra 
burden on every other taxpayer by creat- 
ing this special exemption. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is too highly 
discriminatory. If you consider it from 
the over-all tax picture, it should not be 
passed. If the question came up to 
exempt every pensioner in the United 
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States, no matter from what source, then 
would come the question, If pensioners 
all over the United States, no matter 
from what source they receive their 
pension, should be exempt, why not say 
that every person in the United States, 
no matter from what source his income 
is derived, is entitled to the same amount 
of exemption? That is the point. It is 
too highly discriminatory. Legislation 
should be passed only with a view as to 
the over-all picture, and not because 
some of these people may be old or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I cannot yield. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
in its good judgment will defeat this 
measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
ESERHARTER! has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, let us hold counsel to- 
gether for a few moments, and consider 
this measure and its implications when 
and if it becomes law, and what is likely 
to transpire when you men and women 
return home to visit with your constit- 
uents. 

If this bill is finally passed and becomes 
law, you will have any number of people 
stop you on the street and say, “Bill, why 
did you vote to exempt Federal employees 
from paying income taxes? Why did you 
vote for a bill that will give those in 
the higher brackets $1,440 exemption, 
plus $500 that they now get under the 
general tax law?” “Well,” you will say, 
“they cannot pay it.” “That may be 
true, but what have you done for me? It 
is also hard for me to pay Federal taxes. 
They are high. I am a retired teacher. 
I draw only $75 a month retirement pay. 
What did you try to do for me, Bill?” 
And Bill is going to be put to it to an- 
swer it; and Bill is going to be kept busy 
from the time he steps out of his auto- 
mobile. back in the district until he re» 
turns to Washington. In a few days he 
will be counting the days when he can 
leave the district, without losing face, 
and get away from the criticism that 
the enactment of such legislation as this 
is going to heap upon his sorely per- 
plexed head. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman means that 
Bill will be perplexed only for the time 
that he stays. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Bill wil. be perplexed 
all the time he is in the district. And 
when the votes are counted Bill is go- 
ing to comment upon the cruelty of fate. 
You cannot afford to pass legislation like 
this which singles out one group for pre- 
ferred tax treatment. 

I hope everyone present listened at- 
tentively to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EBEerHARTER]. His argu- 
ment is unanswerable—to think of grant- 
ing $1,940 tax exemption to retired Gov- 
ernment workers in the higher brack- 
ets, men and women who have been 
working for the Government for years, 
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who have been getting 30 days annual 
leave and 15 days sick leave, with few 
worries during the depression. How are 
Members going to justify voting for a 
proposition like this, Mr. Chairman? 
They cannot do it and none will be 
able to get away with it because some 
young clever fellow is going to get into 
the game in your district and he is go- 
ing to say: “Well, Bill took care of that 
little group, but what did he do for you 
farmers or you workingmen or you 
small businessmen? Did he get you out 
of paying Federal incomes taxes?” 

I am not talking of the ethics of the 
thing. The bill, of course, should have 
gone to the Ways and Means Committee; 
but that is water over the wheel. Let 
us look at its practical application. It 
is dynamite, gentlemen, it is dynamite; 
and T want to plead with you on this side 
of the aisle not to commit political hara- 
kiri by voting for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I wish to say in an- 
swer to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that every argument he makes applies 
with equal force to the exemptions now in 
existence for beneficiaries under the so- 
cial-security law. They apply with even 
greater force, because under the Social 
Security Act many men who are wealthy 
and work for corporations receive those 
benefits, and if they die and leave a 
widow or children the benefit in some 
cases far exceeds anything that is pos- 
sible under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. So I say to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, why do not he and other 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee bring in a bill repealing the ex- 
emption which is now enjoyed by the 
beneficiaries under the Social Security 
Act? 

« Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I believe the gentle- 
man is on good ground there; I believe 
his contention is absolutely right. All 
should be treated alike. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is exactly 
what I am arguing now. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And I will propose to 
the committee that we take all exempted 
taxpayers off the exempt list. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Until that bill is 
brought to the floor let us do justice to 
these people and put them on the same 
basis as those that are under the gentle- 
man’s jurisdiction. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to make an 
effort not to repeat arguments that have 
been made on this proposition unless 
what I am about to say has been said 
during the time I was absent from the 
Chamber. 

For many years, for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, I have been interested 
in the very people this bill is supposed to 
grant special benefits to. They have all 
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been friends of mine and I do not know 
of anything that gives a Congressman 
more joy, more genuine happiness, than 
to go back to his district and to say to 
any group: “Did you see what I did for 
you?” Of course, they are delighted. 
You figure it means a great many votes. 

It is not pleasant to stand up here at 
this time when you are offering a special 
group some benefits that you are not 
giving to other people.» I want to say 
that the real issue involved here is the 
question of whether or not we are going 
to have continuity in our revenue sys- 
tem. I do not know of a time that it 
has been more important for the Ways 
and Means Committee to retain juris- 
diction over revenue measures than at 
this time. I know the individual mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, including myself, would like to bring 
relief to all the taxpayers of the coun- 
try who have carried a tremendous bur- 
den during this war. We would like to 
be able to reduce it not only for individ- 
uals but we would like to reduce taxes, 
if possible, for industry, for the individ- 
ual proprietorships and partnerships and 
all. Why? So that they can give jobs 
to people during the reconversion period 
in order to head out into prosperity and 
to normal conditions again. 

If these bills are brought in here piece- 
meal, as this one has been, and if this 
bill is passed now without any considera- 
tion on the part of the committee that 
should have had jurisdiction of it, all 
of this talk about trying to do something 
for the great masses of people through- 
out the country and about creating jobs 
goes into the ash can. You have simply 
destroyed all of the efforts that have been 
made during the past few months by 
different organizations to try to work 
out a postwar tax bill that will stimu- 
late industry and encourage private in- 
vestors to use their capital in order to 
build up the pay rolls of this country and 
to create more jobs with the idea of stop- 
ping inflation. All of those questions 
are involved here. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If this measure 
should become law, would there not im- 
mediately spring up a demand that the 
Military Affairs Committee, the Naval 
Affairs Committee, and the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
bring in similar legislation to take care 
of the retired in those branches of the 
services? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is un- 
doubtedly true. I have the utmost re- 
spect for the chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee here and also for the gen- 
tleman who is leading the fight on the 
minority side, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Rees], but I know just exactly 
what those gentlemen would say if we 
were to attempt to usurp the jurisdic- 
tion of their committee. Our form of 
government cannot work unless under 
the committee system the integrity and 
the jurisdiction of each committee is 
preserved. We must do that today, or, I 
am telling you, we will have the most ter- 
rific reaction generally throughout the 
country on the coming tax bill that we 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It seems to 
me it is rather strange to try to increase 
the incentive to people to go to the Gov- 
ernment and get a political job for them- 
selves when we ought to have a bill here 
demobilizing those in the Government 
service and getting some of the people off 
the Government pay roll. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentlewoman for her remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, we must be fair to the 
public generally. If we grant this ex- 
emption of $1,440 and the other exemp- 
tion of $500 or a total of $1,940 that has 
been mentioned before, we cannot go be- 
fore the country without offering the 
same $1,940 exemption to other persons 
throughout the country. That means 
$7,000,000,000 added to the tax burden, 
and away go the tax reductions, and 
away go the incentive to build up in- 
dustries and pay rolls in this country. 

The correction of the erroneous ref- 
erence of public bills is governed by rule 
XXII, sections 1, 2 and 3, which provide 
for the introduction, reference to com- 
mittees and change of reference of peti- 
tions, memorials, bills, and resolutions, 
Under section 3 of this rule, the er- 
roneous reference of a public bill may be 
corrected by the House without debate 
in accordance with rule XI—relating to 
the jurisdiction of committees—on any 
day immediately after the reading of the 
Journal, by unanimous consent, or on 
motion of a committee claiming jurisdic- 
tion, or on the report of the committee 
to which the bill has been erroneously re- 
ferred—IV, 3364. According to the later 
practice the erroneous reference of a 
public bill, if it remain uncorrected, in 
effect gives jurisdiction to the committee 
receiving it—IV, 4365-71. It is too late 
to move a change of reference after such 
committee has reported the bill—Speaker 
Clark, December 15, 1917, page 349. 

The correction of the erroneous ref- 
erence of public bills is, then: 

First. Without debate—rule XI, sec- 
tion 3. 

Second. Immediately after the reading 
of the Journal. 

Third. Andis made: (a) by unanimous 
consent, (b) on the authorized motion 
of the committee claiming jurisdiction, 
or (c) on the report of the committee to 
which the bill was erroneously referred. 

The motion is privileged only when 
formally authorized by the committee to 
which referred or the committee claim- 
ing jurisdiction—VII, 2121-2123. Such 
motions are open to amendment but the 
amendment, like the original motion, is 
subject to the requirement that it be au- 
thorized by the proper committee—VI, 
2127. The following is the proper form 
of resolution by the appropriate commit- 
tee, authorizing a motion to re-refer: 

Resolved by the Committee on of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
That the chairman of the committee be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to ap- 
pear upon the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the first opportunity available 
to him and to move to re-refer H. R. , a 
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Upon.moving to re-refer, the chairman 
will thereupon say: 


CHarrMaNn. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on , I move to re-refer the 











pill, H. R. ——— to and for other pur- 
poses, from the Committee on to the 
Committee on . 





Speaker, The question is on the motion to 
re-refer the bill H. R. from the Com- 
mittee on to the Committee on 


Reference of a public bill is subject to 
correction at any time before the bill has 
been reported, although the committee to 
which referred mi, have held hearings 
and have given the bill extended con- 
sideration—VII, 2127, 2128. The re- 
reference of one section of a bill would 
carry With it the entire bill—VIII, 2326. 

Motions for change in reference: 

First. Must be authorized by the com- 
mitiee claiming jurisdiction—Section 
854; 65-2-2068. 

Second. Must apply to a single bill and 
not to a class of bills—VII, 2125. . 

Third. Must not apply to bill identical 
with one already reported—VII, 2125. 

Fourth. Must apply to a bill errone- 
ously referred—VII, 2125. 

Fifth. May be amended if amendment 
is authorized by the committee claiming 
jurisdiction—VII, 2127. 

Sixth. May not be divided—VII, 2125. 

Seventh. May not be debated—VII, 
2126-2128. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray of Wis- 
consin: Page 1, line 6, after the word “act”, 
insert “or moneys received by recipients of 
State, county, city, or village retirement pay- 
ments.” 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
amendment that it is not germane to the 
bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman from Georgia please withhold 
his point of order? 

Mr. RAMSPECK., I will be glad to. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not want to issue a dis- 
cordant note in this discussion, but last 
Saturday on my way home I stopped ata 
filling station to get some gas. The chap 
buttonholed me right away and wanted 
to know if I was going to vote for such 
and such a bill, because he was much in- 
terested in it. So I said, “Why are you 
interested?” He said, “Why, I get $147 
a month and my wife gets $100, and we 
have to pay considerable taxes on that, 
and we would like to have that bill passed 
to cut down our taxes.” I said, “My good 
friend, you know in the country I am 
trom the hired hands out on the farm 
get $50 a month and have to pay $75 a 
year income tax. People receiving from 
$15 to $20 per week are having a high 
percentage of their wages withheld each 
month. Congress has made many com- 
mitments that they are not fulfilling too 
well these days.” I said, “You proLably 
uo not know it, but you ask one of your 
many other customers, Mr. WICKERSHAM, 
of Oklahoma, and he will tell you tha: 
€sgs are only 24 cents a dozen in Okla- 











homa, when 90 percent of parity guaran- 
teed by law is 31.5 cents per dozen. So 
before I vote for any bill to take money 
out of the Treasury I am going to vote 
to put enough in the Treasury and keep 
enough there to fulfill our commitments 
made to the food producers during the 
war. Solam sorryIcannot support your 
bill next week,” and I did not the other 
day and I shall not today. But regard- 
less of that, I do say if we are going to 
enter into this field of special legisla- 
tion for the few at the expense of the 
many, at least ve shoul“ include the 
people in the States and the cities and 
the counties who are recipients of these 
same kinds of payments. I think most 
anybody would be willing to go that far, 
and I am very much surprised that my 
distinguished colleague would object to 
my amendment. We have legislation for 
the few at the expense of the many. The 
hearts bleed but only for the few. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
renew my point of order, not because of 
any disagreement with the gentleman’s 
argument, but because I think this sub- 
ject should be voted on on its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin wish to be heard? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill under con- 
sideration deals strictly with civil-service 
retirement benefits to Federal employees. 
The gentleman’s amendment would in- 
clude all recipients of State, county, city, 
and village retirement benefits. It is 
very clearly outside of the scope of the 
bill, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear 
that I have not suggested that this bill 
should have gone before the Committee 
on Ways and Means because my feelings 
are hurt. I am not a member of that 
committee. The reason this bill should 
have gone before the Committee on Ways 
and Means is because that committee is 
wholly responsible for maintaining an 
equitable and just tax structure, and the 
Civil Service Commission is not, or is any 
other committee of the House. This is 
important and should be emphasized. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. May moves that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill, H. R. 2848, back forth- 
with to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, if I may. 

Mr.RAMSPECK. The gentleman can- 
not do that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. He can yield time 
while he is holding the floor. 

Mr. MAY. I yield part of my time, 
then, to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, for the first time in a 
number of years we are now preparing 
to bring in a tax-relief bill. The bills we 
have been bringing in for a number of 
years have been bills to increase tax- 
ation, made necessary especially, of 
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course, by the large expenditures on ac- 
count of the war. 

In my judgment, the way we determine 
this matter here today will have very 
much to do with what action will be 
taken in the future with respect to gen- 
eral taxation relief legislation. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman, the silver-tongued 
orator from Georgia, my good friend [ Mr. 
RAMSPECK], very adroitly tries to dodge 
the issue by saying, “Why does not the 
Committee on Ways and Means bring 
in legislation repealing the exemptions 
given in respect to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Social Security Act?” 
Why has he not been before our com- 
miitee asking such a change in the tex 
laws with respect to that legislation? If 
his reason is that there is a discrimina- 
tion in favor of these two classes, the way 
to correct the wrong is not to repeat the 
wrong. The way to correct two mistakes 
is not to make a third mistake, as the 
gentleman proposes to do. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Kentucky yield to 
me to answer the question? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Iam glad to answer 
the gentleman’s question. I am not a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The door is always open. We hold public 
hearings all the time. If the gentleman 
spent as much time trying to help the 
Committee on Ways and Means remove 
what he admits is a discrimination as he 
has spent on this bill, it perhaps would 
not be necessary to bring in this legis- 
lation. That is an adroit move to 
strengthen this bill; that is all it is. 
That is a flank attack. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. May I say in reply 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
that my committee has no jurisdiction 
over the Railroad Retirement Act, over 
the Social Security Act, or over taxes in 
general, and I have not advocated the 
repeal of either one of the exemptions 
enjoyed by those under such legislation. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
ie but the gentleman challenges us to 

oO it. 

Mr.RAMSPECK. The gentleman from 
North Carolina read a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury advocating 
their repeal. The gentleman has in his 
committee a bill proposing to widen the 
exemptions and include State, county, 
and municipal employees. It has been 
there for months and months, but the 
gentleman’s committee has not taken any 
action on it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
It is very easy to widen exemptions and 
it is very easy to extend reductions of 
taxes, but when you come to denying re- 
lief it is quite difficult. 

In conclusion, may I say that a bill of 
this importance with the implications of 
this bill should not have been brought in 
here without our being given time to ex- 
plain the ramifications of this bill and 
its implications. I am not criticizing the 
Committee on Rules, but as to bringing 
it in here with 1 hour of general debate, 
when everyone knows it covers the whole 
field of taxation, we should have been 
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given more time to explain it and to ex- 
plain our opposition to it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. COX. I want to make answer, at 
least for myself as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, that I offer my apologies 
to the House for voting to bring this 
measure before it at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no one in this 
House with any more admiration or af- 
fection for the gentleman from North 
Carolina than I Lave. I was named 
after him. We are both named Bob. 
But he has a great committee that has 
been sitting on this question for many, 
many months. The gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. RoBertson] called your 
attention to the fact that they have bills 
pending dealing with this subject. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. May I call to the at- 
tention of the gentleman the fact that 
we in the Committee on Ways and 
Means have not been idle these many 
months. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No, I did not say 
the gentleman’s committee has been idle. 
But the gentleman from North Carolina 
is talking about wanting time. There is 
absolutely nothing to prevent the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, after we 
dispose of this bill on its merits, from 
bringing to this House any legislation 
they want to dealing with the whole 
question. Therefore, I appeal to you to 
vote on this thing on its merits. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman knows that in the short 
time that we will have to get a tax bill 
through the House and the Senate and 
on the statute books, which tax bill we 
propose to bring out, we will not have 
the time to explore the tax situation. If 
we do that, we will get no relief whatever 
for 1946. It will be impossible. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. It does not have to 
come in necessarily as part of that bill. 
But the gentleman’s committee can at 
any time, this month, next month, or in 
November or December, bring in legis- 
lation dealing with this whole question. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
my liberality toward the gentleman from 

Georgia and the gentleman from North 
' Carolina, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
second time in my 15 years of service in 
the House that I have offered a preferen- 
tial motion to strike out the enacting 
clause. I have done so this time for the 
same reason as I did the first time, 
namely, to avoid a controversy between 
two of the high and important commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives. I 
think we ought to vote on this thing and 
get it out of the way. 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
disagree with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. We have only a few more minutes 
of debate, and we can vote on this thing 
on its merits. This is just a parliamen- 
tary maneuver to try to prevent a real 
vote on the merits. I ask you to vote 
down this motion and let us then vote on 
this bill, which we will do in a few mo- 
ments, and vote on it on its merits. 
Then, if the Committee on Ways and 
Means wants to bring in legislation of a 
general nature, they have that opportu- 
nity, and the House can then pass on 
the whole question. Let us put these 
people in a position of equality and jus- 
tice with those under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and the Social Security 
Act. If we want to change the policies 
later, that can be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

All time has expired on the motion. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. May], 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk again read the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RamMspeck) there 
were—ayes 76, noes 89. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. May and 
Mr. RAMSPECK. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
98, noes 91. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2948) to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, 
as amended, so as to exempt annuity 
payments under such act from taxation, 
pursuant to House Resolution 350, he 
reported the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that the en- 
acting clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the recommendation of the Committee. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RaMspeck) there 
were—ayes 99, noes 85. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just 
counted. Evidently no quorum is pres- 
ent. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 146, nays 177, not voting 108, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 155] 
YEAS—146 

Andersen, Bates, Ky. Bredley, Mich. 

H. Carl Bates. Mass. Brown, Ga. 
Andresen, Bell Braumbaugh 

August H. Bennett,Mo. Buck 
Arends Blend Buffett 
Arnold Boren Burgin 
Barrett, Wyo. Boykin Butler 


Camp 


Cannon, Mo. Hobbs 
Carlson Hoffman 
Chapman Holmes, Mass 
Chelf Jarman 
Church Jenkins 
Clements Jennings 
Clevenger Jensen 
Cole, Kans. Johuson, Calif 
Cole N. Y. Johnson, Ill 
Cooley Johnson, 
Cooper Luther A 
Cox Johnson, Okla 
Crawford Jones 
Curtis Jonkman 
Dingell Judd 
Dondero Kean 
Doughton, N. C. Keefe 
Drewry Kinzer 
Dworshak Knutson 
Eaton Lanham 
Eberharter LeCom: 
Ervin Lyle 
Fellows McConnell 
Fisher . 
Flannagan Mahon 
Folger Mai:oney 
Gavin Martin, Mass. 
Gillette Mason 
Gillie May 
Gossett Miller, Nebr. 
Graham Mills 
Gregory Monroney 
Gross Murray, Wis. 
Gwinn, N. Y. Norrell 
Gwynne,Iowa O’Hara 
Hail, Pace 
Edwin ArthurPatm 
i Peterson, Ga. 
Leonard W. Phillips 
Hancock Pickett 
Harris Poage 
Hays Priest 
Henry Rapkin 
NAYS—177 
Adams Gallagher 
Allen, Il. Gardner 
Allen, La. Gary 
Anderson, Calif.Geelan 
Angell Gillespie 
Auchincloss Goodwin 
Bailey Gordon 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gorski 
Barden Granahan 
Barrett, Pa. Grent, Ind. 
Beall Green 
Beckworth Griffiths 
Bennet,N.Y. Hale 
Biemiller Halleck 
Bishop Hart 
Blackney Hartley 
Bloom Havenner 
Bradley, Pa Healy 
Brehm Hébert 
Brooks Hedrick 
Brown, Ohio Heffernan 
Bryson Heselton 
Bunker Hess 
Byrne, N. Y Hinshaw 
Byrnes, Wis Hoeven 
Canfield Holmes, Wash 
Case, N. J Hook 
Case, S. Dak Horan 
Chenoweth Howell 
Clason Huber 
Cochran Hull 
Coffee Izac 
Cole. Mo. Jackson 
Combs Johnson, Ind 
Corbett Johnson, 
Cravens Lyndon B 
Crosser Kearney 
Cunningham  Kefauver 
Curley Kelley, Pa 
D’Alesandro Kelly, tl 
De Lacy 
Delaney, Kerr 
James J Kilday 
D’Ewart Kirwan 
Dirksen Kopplemann 
Dolliver Kunkel 
Domengeaux  LaFollette 
Douglas, Calif. / 
Doyle Larcade 
Earthman Latham 
Elston Lemke 
Engel, Mich Lesinski 
Engle, Calif Lewis 
Fal'on Link 
Feighan Ludlow 
Fernandez McCormack 
Flood McDonough 
Fogarty McGlinchey 
Forand McGregor 
Fulton Manasco 
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» Va, 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 


" Rodgers, Pa. 


Rogers, Fla. 
Russell 


. Schwabe, Okla, 


Scrivner 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Ohio 
Spence 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stockman 
Sumner, Ill. 
Sumners, Tex, 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talle 
Tarver 
Tibbott 
Trimble 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
West 


Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Woodruff, Mich. 
Worley 


Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mansfield, Tex, 
Marcantonio 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Mott 
Neely 
Norton 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 








Lal 


1945 





NOT VOTING—108 


Abernethy Gibson Philbin 
Andrews, Ala. Gifford Ploeser 
Andrews, N.Y. Gore Plumley 
Ba'dwin, Md. Granger Powell 
Berry Grant, Ala. Price, Ill, 
Bender Hegen Rabaut 
Bojton Hand Rains 
Eonner Hare Rivers 
Buckley Harless, Ariz. Robertson, 
Bu!winkle Harness, Ind. N. Kak, 
Burch Hendricks Roe, Md. 
Comptell Herter Roe. N. Y. 
Cannon, Fila. Hoch Sadowski 
Carrahan Holifield Sasscer 
Celler Hope Sharp 
Chiperfield Kee Sheridan 
Clark Kilburn Simpson, Il. 
Coimer Fing Slaughter 
Courtney Lardis Smith. Wis. 
Daughton, Va. Lea Sparkman 
Davis LeFevre Starkey 
Dewson Luce Stevenson 
Delaney, Lynch Stewart 

John J. McCowen Taylor 
Dickstein McGehee Thomas, N. J. 
Douglas, Dl. McKenzie Thomas, Tex. 
Durhem McMillan, S.C. Vursell 
Elliott Madden Weaver 
Ellis Martin, Iowa White 
Elisworth Mundt Wilson 
Elsaeser Murdock Wiinter 
Fer.ton Murphy Wolcott 
Fuller Murray, Tenn. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gamble O'Brien, Il. Wolverton, N. J. 
Gathings O'Brien, Mich, Wood 
Gearhart Petrick Zimmerman 
Gerlach Pfeifer 


So the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union that the enacting clause be 
stricken out was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gathings for, with Mr. John J. Delaney 

fainst. 
os Baldwin of Maryland for, with Mr. 
Herter against. 

Mr. Wolfenden of Pennsylvania for, with 
Mr. McCowen against. e 

Mr. King for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Murdock against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Colmer with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Ells- 
worth. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. McMillan of South Carolina with Mr, 
Gamble, 

Mr. Gore with Mr. Hand. 

Ir. Bulwinkle with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. O'Brien of Illinois with Mr. LeFevre. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Courtney with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Ploeser. 

Mr. Davis with Mr. Mundt, 

Mr, Hare with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Lea with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Zimmerman with Mr. Simpson of IIli- 
nois, 


Mr. Burrett and Mr. Gituie changed 
their votes from “no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the pending bill 
do now close. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
Tenew my motion. 

The motion was agreed to 


The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ForanD, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2948) to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, 
as amended, so as to exempt annuity 
payments under such act from taxation, 
pursuant to House Resolution 350, he 
reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. TARVER. I am. 

The SPEAKER. Does any Member of 
the minority who is opposed to the bill 
wish to offer a motion to recommit? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam op- 
posed to the bill. I offer a motion to re- 
commit, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ENUTSON moves to recommit the bill 
(H. R. 2948) to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt annuity payments 
under such act from taxation, to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken and the 
Speaker announced that the noes had it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 190, nays 130, not voting 111, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 156] 


YEAS—190 
Adams Bradley, Pa. Cole, Mo. 
Allen, Ill. Brehm Combs 
Allen, La. Brooks Corbett 
Anderson, Calif. Brown, Ohio Cravens 
Angell Braumbaugh Crosser 
Arnold Bryson Cunningham 
Auchincloss Bunker Curley 
Bailey Butler D'Alesandro 
Baldwin,N.Y. Byrne, N. Y. De Lacy 
Barden Byrnes, Wis. Delaney, 
Barrett, Pa. Canfield James J. 
Beali Case N. J. Dirksen 
Beckworth Chelf Dolliver 
Bennet, N.Y. Chenoweth Domengeaux 
Biemiller Clason Decuglas, Calif. 
Bishop Clements Doyle 
Blackney Cochran Earthman 
Bloom Coffee Elston 
Bradley, Mich, Cole, Kans, Engel, Mich, 
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Engle, Calif. Jackson Patterson 
Fal:on Johnson, Ill. Peterson, Fla. 
Feighan Johnson,Ind. Pittenger 
Flood Johnson. Price, Fla. 
Fogarty Lyndon B. Quinn, N. Y. 
Forand Kearney Rabin 
Fulton Kefauver Ramey 
GaLagher Kelley, Pa. Ramspeck 
Gardner Kelly, fl. Rando'ph 
Gary Keogh Ray fiel 
Geelan Kerr Reece, Tenn. 
Gillespie Kilday Reed. Il. 
Gillie Kirwan Rees, Kans. 
Goodwin Kopplemann Resa 
Gordon Kunkel Rogers, Mass. 
Gorski LaFollette Rogers, N. Y. 
Granahan Landis Rooney 
Grant, Ind. Lane Rowan 
Green Larcade Ryter 
Griffiths Latham Sabath 
Hale Lemke Savage 
Hall Lesinski Schwabe, Mo. 

Edwin ArthurLewis Shafer 
Halleck Link Sheppard 
Hart Ludlow Smith, Maine 
Hartley McCormack Smith, Va. 
Havenner McDonough Snyder 
Healy McGlinchey Somers, N. Y. 
Hébert McGregor Springer 
Hedrick Manasco Sullivan 
Heffernan Mansfield, Tex. Talbot 
Heselton Marcantonio Thom 
Hess Merrow Thomason 
Hil’ Michener Tolan 
Hinshaw Miller, Calif. Torrens 
Hoch Morgan Towe 
Hoeven Morrison Traynor 
Hoffman Mott Virson 
Holifield Murdock Voorhis, Calif. 
Holmes, Wash. Neely Vorys, Ohio 
Hook Norton Vursell 
Horan O’Konski Walter 
Howell O'Neal Weichel 
Huber O'Toole Welch 
Hul! Outiand Wocdhouse 
Izac 

NAYS—130 

Andersen, Graham Peterson, Ga. 

H. Carl Gregory Phillips 
Andresen, Gwinn, N. Y. Pickett 

August H. Gwynne, Iowa Pcage 
Arends Hali, Priest 
Barrett, Wyo. Leonard W. Rankin 
Bates, Ky. Hancock Reed, N. Y. 
Bates. Mass. Harris Rich 
Beli Hays Richards 
Bennett, Mo. Henry Riley 
Bland Hobbs Rizley 
Boren Holmes, Mass. Robertson, Va. 
Boykin Jarman Recbinson, Utah 
Brown, Ga. Jenkins Robsion, Ky. 
Buck Jernings Rockwell 
Buffett Jensen Rodgers, Pa. 
Bulwinkle Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Fila. 
Camp Johnson, Russell 
Cannon, Mo. Luther A. Schwabe, Okla. 
Carlson Johnson, Okla. Scrivner 
Case, S. Dak. Jones Short 
Chapman Jorkman Sikes 
Church Judd Simpson, Pa. 
Clevenger Kean Smith, Ohio 
Cole, N. ¥. Keefe Stefan 
Cooley Kinzer Stigler 
Cooper Knutson tockman 
Cox Lanham Sumner, Il. 
Crawford LeCompte Sundstrom 
Curtis Lyle Taber 
D’Ewart McConnell Talle 
Dingell Mahon Tarver 
Dondero Maloney Thomas, N. J. 
Doughton, N. C. Mansfield, Tibbott 
Drewry Mont. Wadsworth 
Dworshak Mason Wasielewski 
Eston May West 
Eberharter Milier, Nebr. Whitten 
Ervin Mills Whittington 
Fisher Monroney Wickersham 
Flannagan Murray, Wis. Wigglesworth 
Folger Norrell Winstead 
Gavin O'Hara Wood 
Gillette Pace Woodruff, Mich. 
Gossett Patman Worley 

NOT VOTING—111 

Abernethy Campbell Delaney, 
Andrews, Ala. Cannon, Fla. John J. 
Andrews, N.Y. Carnahan Dickstein 
Baldwin, Md. _ Celler Deuglas, Ml. 
Barry Chiperfield Durham 
Bender Clark Elliott 
Bolton Colmer Ellis 
Bonner Courtney Ellsworth 
Buckley Daughton, Va. Elsaesser 
Burch Davis Fellows 
Burgin Dawson Fenton 
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Fernandez McCowen Sadowski 
Fuller McGehee Sasscer 
Gamble McKenzie Sharp 
Gathings McMillan, S.C. Sheridan 
Gearhart McMillen, Dl. Simpson, Il, 
Gerlach Madden Slaughter 
Gibson Martin, Iowa Smith, Wis. 
Gifford Martin, Mass. Sparkman 
Gore Mundt Spence 
Granger Murphy Starkey 
Grant, Ala. Murray, Tenn. Stevenson 
Gross O’Brien, Tl. Stewart 
Hagen O’Brien, Mich. Sumners, Tex. 
Hand Patrick Taylor 

Hare Pfeifer Thomas, Tex. 
Harless, Ariz. Philbin Trimble 
Harness,Ind. Ploeser Weaver 
Hendricks Plumley Weiss 

Herter Powell White 

Hope Price, Il. Wi:son 

Kee Rabaut Winter 
Kilburn Rains Wolcott 

King Rivers Wolfenden, Pa. 
Lea Robertson, Wolverton, N. J. 
LeFevre N. Dak. Woodrum, Va. 
Luce Roe Md. Zimmerman 
Lynch Roe, N. Y. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. John J. Delaney for, with Mr. Gath- 
ings against. 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Baldwin of Mary- 
land against. 

Mr. McCowen for, with Mr. Wolfenden of 
Pennsylvania against. 


the following 


Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Fellows with Mr. King. 

Mr. Andrews of Florida with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. O’Brien of Michigan with Mr. Steven- 
son. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Roe of Maryland with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Gross. 


Mr. WapDSWoRTH and Mr. EBERHARTER 
changed their votes from “aye” to “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL ‘LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uuanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks on this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
esk unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
’ Meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR TO BE CALLED ON 
TUESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Consent Calendar on Monday be dis- 
pensed with and that it may be in order 
to call the Consent Calendar on Tues- 
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day immediately preceding the call of the 
Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF OCTOBER 1 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
this for the purpose of asking what the 
program will be for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday the ship disposal bill, H. R. 3603, 
comes up. On this bill there will be 3 
hours of general debate. Consideration 
of that bill will continue until Tuesday, 
following call of the bills on the Consent 
and Private Calendars. 

After disposal of that bill, the so-called 
reorganization bill will come up for con- 
sideration, and it is expected that will 
take the rest of the week. It is hoped, 
however, that we may dispose of it by 
Friday. A number of Members have 
stated that they have made certain ar- 
rangements and plans ahead of time and 
if the bill is disposed of by Friday I shall 
ask unanimous consent that the House 
adjourn until the following Monday. In 
order to accomplish that it may be that 
I will ask the House to meet on some if 
not all of the days that -the reorganiza- 
tion bill is being considered at 11 o'clock. 
I shall confer with the leadership on the 
other side on that later. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am especially in- 
terested in knowing whether there is any 
chance of finishing the reorganization 
bill and voting on it Thursday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That would be 
most pleasant to me. 

Mr. JENKINS. Of course, I hope we 
do not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When I stated 
that some Members had made arrange- 
ments for Friday, it might have been 
they stated Thursday. I have discussed 
this with some Members, 

Mr. JENKINS. I wuld sooner the 
vote come on'Friday, but I am just won- 
dering if the gentleman thought the vote 
might come on Thursday. 

Mr. MICHENER. Has the gentleman 
taken into consideration Nimitz Day on 
Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Iam glad the gen- 
tleman calls that to my attention. We 
could legislate, if necessary, on Friday. 
I would like to dispose of the reorgani- 
zation bill next week. This meeting for 
Admiral Nimitz will take place on Fri- 
day. I had completely overlooked that 
and I thank the gentleman from Michi- 
gan for reminding me of it. I am very 
anxious to have the reorganization bill 
disposed of next week. On Wednesday 
and Thursday probably we will meet at 
11 o’clock, and if consideration of the 
bill is not disposed of on Thursday, we 
will proceed on Friday after the joint 
meeting to complete consideration of the 
bill. 
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Mr. MICHENER. If consideration of 
the reorganization bill is concluded on 
Thursday, there will be no business on 
Friday, other than the joint session? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
PROVIDED FOR BY ACT OF DECEMBER 
20, 1944 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 81. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That for the 
purposes only as specified in section 2 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (Public 
Law 521, 78th Cong.), it is hereby found us 
a fact that the war emergency has been 
relieved to an extent that will justify pro- 
ceeding with the highway-construction pro- 
gram provided for by said act. and for the 
purposes of said act the first postwar fiscal 
year referred to therein shall be the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, there was a 
rule granted on this bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. .Yes. I may 
say for the benefit of the House that a 
rule has been granted for the considera- 
tion of the bill under which 1 hour’s gen- 
eral debate has been provided. How- 
ever, I have made a careful check of this 
matter and I do not believe there is any 
opposition at all to the adoption of the 
ee ee 

Mr. HENER. There are several 
members of the committee here. The 
Members over here on our side are anx- 
ious to know what the bill is about. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I will be 
glad to explain it. 

When we passed the Postwar Highway 
Act, which was approved December 20, 
1944, we provided that it should not go 
into effect until after the war because 
it was a postwar highway program. Un- 
der the terms of the act, therefore, none 
of the provisions of that law can become 
effective until we do certain things. The 
President must determine when the 
emergency has ceased to exist or a con- 
current resolution must be adopted by 
both Houses. We brought this resolution 
before the House for the sole purpose 
of having the Highway Act go into effect 
and become.operative. I am sure it will 
Pass the Senate. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon |My’. 
Mott]. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes before us with a unanimous report 
from the Committee on Roads. The 
chairman of the committee, the genile- 
man from Utah [Mr. Rosinson], has ex- 
plained the necessity for this concurrent 
resolution, because the Postwar High- 
way Act provides for such a concurrent 
resolution. This is the time to begin the 
long-deferred highway-construction pro- 
gram of the country, which is unani- 
mously concurred in by all the State and 
Federal agencies having to do with roac 
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construction and which I think meets 
with the full approval of the Congress. 
I hope, as the gentleman has suggested, 
that it passes by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, 

Mr. JENKINS. Without this, as I 
understand, they cannot proceed; is that 

ight? 

' Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is 
right. 

: Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 

leman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. May I ask when this 
will go into effect if we adopt this reso- 
lution? When would the road-building 
program get under way? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. The fiscal 
year ends June 30, 1946. We hope to get 
it started within this fiscal year. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLASON. I would like to know 
whether or not the basis of distribution 
of the fund is satisfactory to the majority 
of the State highway commissioners and 
the Governors of the several States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. There was 
some controversy about the distribution 
of funds, but the whole thing was finally 
ironed out, and when the postwar con- 
struction bill was reported out it was 
accompanied by a unanimous-consent 
report. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
necessity for this legislation, as I see it, 
is due to the fact that the laws author- 
izing this construction carry the special 
provision that the war must be over 
before any of this money can be spent for 
road construction. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would like to 
ask my chairman if it is not true that the 
Highway Act provides that the money 
shall be expended for 3 years beginning 
with the first fiscal year following the 
cessation of hostilities as declared by the 
President, as declared by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress, or, in the 
third place, as declared by concurrent 
resolution of Congress fixing the first 
fiscal year only for highway construc- 
tion, and that the sole purpose and effect 
of this bill is to provide that the first 
fiscal year for highway construction 
shall be the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man has accurately stated the proposi- 
tion, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, both the 
chairman of the committee and the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wutt- 
TINGTON] have explained the bill. The 
Committee on Rules has reported a rule 


which was unanimously adopted, favor- 
ing the need of this legislation. I there- 
fore hope that unanimous consent will 
be given for the consideration of this 
resolution, which would save ar hour 
and a half or 2 hours’ debate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
ask the gentleman from Utah, the chair- 
man of the committee, what effect this 
declaration that the fiscal year shall be 
that ending June 30, 1946, will have on 
the matching by the States? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. No effect 
whatever. That is provided for in the 
bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But in 
a certain sense it will shorten the time 
in this year for getting under way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Of course, 
it will shorten the time, but it will per- 
mit the program to go into effect immedi- 
ately on the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This fis- 
cal year’s program will have to get under 
way immediately in order to take full 
advantage of this year’s allotments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It is true, is it not, 
that nearly all of the States, counties, 
and cities that intend to proceed with 
this program have funds available 
already with which to match these 
funds? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I may say 
that I have heard from nearly all the 
States in the Union and they are all 
very eager to have this resolution 
passed. They all tell me they have plans 
ready to proceed with the work as soon 
as this resolution is adopted. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. May I say for the 
benefit of the committee that I have 
talked to the chairman of the State 
Highway Commission of New Jersey and 
have been informed that we already have 
our postwar plans ready, and that the 
sooner this Government money is made 
available the sconer we will be able to 
go ahead and increase employment in 
that great State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to urge the immediate passage of this 
bill dealing with the postwar highway 
construction program. This is one of 
the measures which we have contem- 
plated as cushioning the change from 
war to peace. It is time now to enact 
this bill so that the funds necessary for 
this road program will become effective 
at the earliest possible opportunity. This 
measure means much to Montana and 
the West because we already have laid 
our plans for highway construction and 
rehabilitation and we want to be pre- 
pared to take care of our veterans when 
they return and our workers who have 
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been employed in war industries on the 
Pacific coast. This concurrent resolu- 
tion should be passed now so that our 
long deferred and necessary highway 
program can get under way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

House Resolution 359 was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California., Mr. 
WOODRUFF of Michigan, and Mr. ER- 
VIN asked and were given permission to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Washington Times. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial and a newspaper article. 

Mr. HANCOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a speech by Secre- 
tary of War Patterson. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Rsecorp, and further to 
extend his remarks and include a letter 
from two constituents. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in regard to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by the 
scientist who invented the atomic bomb. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a copy of a short 
bill he introduced today. 

Mr. STIGLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution adopted 
by the Creek Tribe of Indians of Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement he had 
given to the newspapers. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSER 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day next, following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the Heuse for 20 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina |[Mr. FOLGER] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


DEMOBILIZATION AND PROHIBITING 
DRAFTING OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
INTO THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I introduced a resolution to 
direct and require the discharge of cer- 
tain members of the armed forces, to 
prohibit the drafting or required enlist- 
ment into the Army or Navy of boys 
under 21, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in the be- 
ginning that it is not my purpose, in 
introducing this bill, to preempt the au- 
thority or prerogatives of the Army or 
the Navy. I have listened with great 
interest to the statements of certain of 
our Army men which were quite en- 
lightening and altogether fairly reassur- 
ing. But I did not observe and I do not 
now observe in the regulations which 
have been adopted consideration with 
any particularity of the matters which 
are adverted to in the bill which I have 
introduced. 

In order that you may know immedi- 
ately what it is about, I desire to read 
a part of the bill, as follows: 

There shall be discharged from the military 
and naval forces of the United States as 
rapidly as discharge facilities will permit 
every member of such forces or any com- 
ponent part of either who (a) is on the date 
of the enactment of this act under the age 
of 21 years; (b) has on the date of the en- 
actment of this act a wife and one or more 
children to whom he bears or would main- 
tain, but for his service, a bona fide family 
relationship in his home; (c) has attained on 
the date of the enactment of this act or shall 
thereafter attain the age of 35 years. 


Mr. Speaker, I provide in this bill that 
this act shall not be deemed to affect the 
program of the Army or Navy as to the 
discharge of men in the service on other 
grounds and for other reasons not named 
in this act, but provide that this act shall 
be construed as additional requirements 
in the demobilization and discharge of 
servicemen from the Army and the Navy. 
Those are the salient portions of the bill 
which I have found myself compelled to 
introduce for the very particular reason 
that we have been definitely and posi- 
tively told that no consideration would 
be given to the fact that a boy is under 
the age of 21 years in the matter of his 
discharge. Neither has there been a dis- 
position, so far as I have been able to 
observe, to give attention to family life 
in retaining men overseas or in the serv- 
ice since the war has ended. I think 
these are two of the most important 
considerations which could move the 
Army, Navy, or anybody else in the de- 
mobilization of the armed forces wher- 
ever they may be, whether located in 
this country, or in camps, or buildings 
doing what we call desk jobs, or over- 
seas now on patrol duty. These are two 
considerations, as I view it, which can- 
not with impunity be neglected by the 
people of the United States, the Army 
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and the Navy included. It is a serious 
thing to separate longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary the father from the wife 
and children at home. 

Whether they shall have been sepa- 
rated for a period of a year and a half, 
or 2 years, or 3 years, or 4 years, in 
my judgment, as soon as it can possi- 
bly be accomplished, in a time when the 
forces are going to be reduced and re- 
duced most materially, these husbands 
and fathers should be discharged; we 
should remember that fathers are needed 
at home; that husbands are needed at 
home, and unless there is an emergency 
and a compelling reason to deny them 
the privilege of returning to their fire- 
sides, where they may look after their 
wives and children, it ought not to be 
done. 

I said the other day that it would not 
be my purpose to engage upon a tirade of 
abuse against the Army and Navy or any 
of its officers, and I decline to do that. In 
fact, I profess to you I do not have a 
disposition to do so. But surely it is 
legitimate, and would not be considered 
treasonable, if one were to make sug- 
gestions of the need of the daddies back 
at home with their wives and children, 
and that, at the earliest time facilities 
for the return to their homes will permit, 
which I conceive to be a reasonable re- 
quirement, they should be discharged. 

Then we come to the important con- 
sideration of what we are going to do 
with the boys who, by necessity, were re- 
quired to enlist in the Army and Navy of 
the United States when they were but 
children, 18 years of age, supposed to be 
in school, needful to the country that 
they be in school. 

I stop to observe, Mr. Speaker, that I 
voted on that proposal, when we who 
thought, and we were not mistaken, that 
the country would be overtaken by this 
holocaust of war that promised to invade 
the earth, and I voted for the conscrip- 
tion of boys 18 years of age. I have no 
apology, and I cannot regret my personal 
action upon that occasion, because we 
were told, and I rather agree now, that 
those boys were needed and that they 
should be in training; that a great war 
was about to overtake us; that those 
young men were susceptible of training 
and becoming efficient soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen. Under this necessity—and 
it was a necessity, in my judgment—we 
provided that boys 18 years of age, 
throughout the land, should leave their 
schools, quit their colleges, and go to the 
protection and salvation of their coun- 
try. Some will never come back. Some 
of many ages will never return. That 
we only have to grieve about and can do 
nothing more about. They will not be 
back. No doubt their families, with all 
their sorrow and grief and heartaches 
that have been caused by the fact that 
they will not return, have a measure of 
relief from their feelings in the realiza- 
tion that those grand young boys gave 
their lives in behalf of freedom, democ- 
racy, and righteousness in the world. 
But there are many of them, those who 
were taken from their schools, inter- 
rupted in their efforts to obtain 
knowledge which they sought to obtain 
in order that they might increase their 
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chances of making valuable citizens in 
the country, who are still in the service 
and ought not to be. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I agree 
with the gentleman’s idea of releasing 
them: How does the gentleman fee} 
about stopping the further drafting of 
individuals of that age? 

Mr. FOLGER. That is in the bil] I 
have offered, I may say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska, that no more boys under 
the age of 21 shall be drafted. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am 
pleased to know that. I am concerned 
about the military authorities using the 
draft law as an instrument of forcing 
compulsory military training upon the 
country which we are doing now in 
peacetime. 

Mr. FOLGER. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I began to wonder if 
the past preparations we have made 
throughout the United States in school 
districts, in every county, in every State 
in all the Nation, havc been wisely con- 
ceived, and the great expenditure of bil- 
lions on top of billions in providing edu- 
cational opportunities for the boys and 
girls of the United States were justified 
or wise. I do not believe we have gone 
far enough in that direction. I believe 
we should be wisely spending if we would 
increase, and I may say by far, our ap- 
propriations notwithstanding our situa- 
tion from a financial standpoint today, 
increase the efforts we have made to give 
the young men from the time they enter 
the schools, until their college days are 
over greater oppurtunity than has been 
afforded to many of them, a greater op- 
portunity than they have had hereto- 
fore. But what I am referring to is: 
Have \e been playing with something 
that is not of particular concern, that 
is not regarded as of very high impor- 
tance in providing, one way and an- 
other the school advantages that our 
country affords to the young men and 
the young women of this country? 
There is nobody who will say, “Yes,” we 
have been. 

What are the school ages? Ordinarily 
the child begins his school at 6 years of 
age. He goes through the elementary 
processes and reaches what we may term 
the high-school status or position in his 
life. He continues with that until he 
shall have put in 11 or 12 years and by 
that time he is 17 or 18 years of age. 
Those who by appropriations from the 
State and the ability of their parents to 
afford it, sometimes at great sacrifice, 
those people to whom opportunities have 
been given, then spend 4 years in college 
from 17 to 21, the very years, if you 
please, that have been set apart by the 
economy of the universal program of 
the entire United States to furnish these 
boys an opportunity to get an educa- 
tion. Shall we here, when the emer- 
gency that compelled us to draft them 
in the beginning, is over, when that 
time has passed, treat this as a light 
consideration, as a relatively unim- 
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portant thing in the life and welfare, 
if you please, not only of the boy him- 
self but of the country, too, say that 
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it is not interesting to us in the demobili- 
zation program that consideration shall 
be given to these young men in the very 
vears set apart by us and of necessity now 
obtains? Shall we deny to the grand 
Republic, which we all love—and as much 
as enything else—the opportunity to the 
glory and worth these educated boys will 
cive to our Nation; and the opportunity, 
if you please, that this Government of- 
fers to every young man in his life as he 





comes on to the status or position when ~ 


he must take his place in the affairs of 
men? ‘Their opportunities have been 
jeopardized during war; but it is cruel to 
demand of them further denials of a 
chance in life—and it is dangerous to the 
Nation. 

Again I say, I am not disposed to enter 
upon a tirade of abuse against anybody. 
Time after time we have glorified the 
deeds of those yet living, who led us 
through successfully this debacle of war 
that tried the souls of men all over the 
earth. I joined in it as heartily as any- 
body else. 

Not long ago we were considerate 
enough to bury in Arlington Cemetery an 
unknown boy in honor of the privates in 
the ranks who fought and brought vic- 
tory to us in a former war and we denom- 
inated that in honoring them the grave 
of The Unknown Soldier, he who repre- 
sented the boys and the young men who 
went to war and under the direction and 
authority of their superior officers dared 
to die. Many did die that this country 
might continue to be a land of glorious 
opportunity. 

Yet on this day in 1945, in the month 
of September, we have not come to the 
place in our program of demobilization 
where we are willing to manifest a con- 
cern for the welfare of these boys who 
did go, those privileged to come back, so 
as to permit them to continue in their 
education preparatory to a life which 
may extend to that of threescore years 
and ten and possibly by reason of 
strength to fourscore years. We seem 
content to allow them to lose forever this 
opportunity of educational development 
and preparation for the years that are to 
come. 

It is a matter of importance to them, 
yes, and one that we should not fail to be 
very, very much concerned about. It is 
a matter of great anxiety to their fa- 
thers and mothers, and anxiety that we 
should not despise; but more than that, it 
is a matter of high importance and 
should be a matter of definite concern to 
the public welfare. 

We want a nation of educated men 
and children. If there is to be thrown 
at us any dereliction in the years to come 
it is that one of our greatest failures 
was the failure to furnish greater oppor- 
tunity, greater opportunity in this life 
to start out with a chance when they 
reach that age which we have denomi- 
nated by law as the age of manhood, 21 
years of age, with an education upon 
which to build that life in whatever voca- 
tion they may choose and not be forced 
to be unprepared. For the fathers, the 
husbands, the children back home, the 
Wives, the boys under 21 years of age, I 
Plead for a most definite and hurried 
consideration of the necessity that the 
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law-making power the Army and Navy 
are under to give these people a chance 
and do it now. Of course, we shall not 
forget the wounded and the weary sol- 
diers. There is plenty of room to include 
all these. In any case, in the Army and 
Navy more than 9,000,000 can be dis- 
charged. The VE- and VJ-days have 
already come and gone. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
line has expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


AMENDMENT PROPOSED TO ROBINSON- 
PATMAN ACT; ALSO AMENDMENT TAK- 
ING FROM NATIONAL CHAIN STORES 
UNFAIR TAX ADVANTAGE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
for this time to discuss two bills which 
I am presenting today. One is an 
amendment to section 2 (a) of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. This amendment 
which I propose does nothing more than 
requires that no seller shall sell a com- 
modity at a price or at a discount, by 
reason of quantities sold, or seasonal or- 
ders, or for any other reason, unless he 
has made the availability of such price 
and/or such discount under the same 
conditions known to all of his customers, 
and unless such price and/or such dis- 
count under the same conditions is, after 
having been so made known, in fact 
available to all of his other customers for 
a reasonable period of time, according to 
Customary trade practices. 

This amendment will eliminate all 
secret deals and make prices and dis- 
counts known to all customers of manu- 
facturers and other sellers operating in 
interstate commerce. Its approval by 
the Congress will prevent a vicious prac- 
tice which has a tendency to, and, in fact, 
does breed a monopoly in favor of the 
large operators and places small business 
at their mercy. It writes into unmistak- 
able language the original intent of the 
Robinson-Patman law so there can be no 
further doubt about it. 

The other bill which I am offering to- 
day is an amendment to chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code as section 10 
on chain stores operating at a loss. 
This is a bill to prevent national chain 
stores from operating a store at a loss to 
destroy a competitor and receive.a tax 
deduction therefrom. 

Mr. Speaker, in presenting an amend- 
ment to section 2 (a) of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, I do so with a view to 
strengthening that law to prevent 
evasion and discriminations that have 
had the effect of defeating the purpose 
of this act. 

The Robinson-Patman amendment to 
the Clayton Antitrust Act has for its pur- 
pose the prohibition of all discrimina- 
tions of every description in the sale of 
merchandise by the seller, whether in 
price, quantity, or service— 

Where the effect of such discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce, or to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 
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such discrimination, or with customers of 


either of them. 


This law further prescribes— 

That nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent differentials which make only due 
allowance for difference in the cost of manu- 
facture, sale, or delivery resulting from the 
differing methods or quantities in which such 
commodities are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered. 


It is further— 

Provided, however, That the Federal Trade 
Commission may, after due investigation and 
hearing to all interested parties, fix and 
establish quantity limits, and revise the same 
as it finds necessary, as to particular com- 
modities or classes of commodities, where it 
finds that available purchasers in greater 
quantities are so few as to render differen- 
tials on account thereof unjustly discrimi- 
natory or promotive of monopoly in any line 
of commerce; and the foregoing shall then 
not be construed to permit differentials based 
on differences in quantities greater than 
those so fixed and established: Provided, fur- 
ther, That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent persons engaged in selling goods, 
wares, or merchandise in commerce from 
selecting their own customers in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of trade; 
and provided further, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent price changes from 
time to time where in response to changing 
conditions affecting the market for or the 
marketability of the goods concerned, such 
as but not limited to actual or imminent 
deterioration of perishable goods, obsoles- 
cence of seasonal goods, distress sales under 
court process, or sales in good faith in dis. 
continuance of business in .the goods con- 
cerned. 


There has crept into business, how- 
ever, secret pricing or concessions of one 
type or another to evade the provisions 
of this act, to favor large buyers, which 
this amendment seeks to correct and 
overcome. In the investigation of large- 
scale buying and selling by a special in- 
vestigating committee of the House in 
1935, of which I had the honor to be 
chairman, there was disclosed a condi- 
tion whereby a large national retail dis- 
tributor in the dry-goods business placed 
orders for blankets in January in ad- 
vance of the usual trade-buying season 
with manufacturers, and he was grant- 
ed a special price concession because this 
kept the organization of the manufac- 
turer intact for the first 6 months of the 
year, until the normal buying by whole- 
salers and others opened around June 
and July. 

Due to this advance buying, it was 
asserted by this buyer, his company 
obtained special prices. On the other 
hand, it was the regular trade which 
Kept these manufacturers’ organizations 
intact the latter half of the year. If it 
were not for this later normal buying 
the organization of the manufacturer 
would not be occupied the last half of 
the year, and the entire operating costs 
would be heaped on the companies buy- 
ing in advance. It is an injustice and 
a discrimination, therefore, to favor the 
advance buyer with extreme concessions 
over the normal buyer. 

Moreover, it has been disclosed in the 
trial of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., now taking place in the Federal 
court at Danville, Il., on a criminal in- 
formation filed by the Government, that 
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this company has been receiving a secret 
price of 20 cents a case on package 
branded rice, conditioned on the pur- 
chase of 50,000 cases in a year, and an 
extra 5 percent if 60,000 or more cases 
were purchased. The next largest chain 
store corporation received but 10 cents 
a case, while other quantity buyers ob- 
tained no allowance. Letters from this 
company’s files show this discrimination 
to have taken place. 

In another instance this same A. & P. 
Corp., according to documentary evi- 
dence, received 25 to 30 cents a case 
lower price on private-brand oats than 
any other chain or wholesale buying 
agency, which this trial alone exposed. 
From what I am informed, there is much 
of this secret pricing going on in various 
lines of industry to the detriment of the 
great majority of competitors of these fa- 
vored secret buyers. 

This amendment which I propose does 
nothing more than require that— 

No seller shall sell a commodity at a price 
or at a discount, by reason of quantities sold, 
or seasonal orders, or for any other reason, 
unless he has made the availability of sucn 
price or such discount under the same con- 
ditions Known to all his customers, and un- 
less such price and/or discount under the 
same conditions are, after having been so 
made known, in fact available to all of his 
other customers for a reasonable period of 
time according to customary trade practices. 


This amendment will eliminate all se- 
cret deals and make prices and discounts 
known to all customers of manufacturers 
and other sellers operating in interstate 
commerce. 

Its approval by the Congress will pre- 
vent a vicious practice which has a tend- 
ency to, and in fact does, create a mo- 
nopoly in favor of the large operators 
and places small business at their mercy. 


A bill relating to certain discriminatory 
pricing practices affecting commerce 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (a) of 
the act entitled “An act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 15, sec. 
13 (a)) is amended by inserting immediately 
after the colon at the end of the first proviso 
the following: 

“Provided, however, That no seller shall sell 
a commodity at a price or at a discount, by 
reason of quantities sold, or seasonal orders, 
or for any other reason, unless he has made 
the availability of such price and/or such 
discount under the same conditions known 
to all of his customers, and unless such price 
and/or such discount under the same condi- 
tions is, after having been so made known, 
in fact available to all of his other customers 
for a reasonable period of time, according to 
customary trade practices.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be applicable only with respect to sales 
made after 60 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this act. 


BILL TO PREVENT CHAIN STORES FROM OPERATING 
A STORE AT A LOSS TO DESTROY A COMPETITOR 
AND RECEIVE A TAX DEDUCTION THEREFOR 
Mr. Speaker, in offering this amend- 

ment to chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 

nue Code as scction 10 on chain stores 
operated at a loss, I am led to the ne- 
cessity of this action by what I have 
known to occur in the past, and espe- 
cially by the disclosures brought out in 
documentary evidence in the trial of the 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. now 

being heard in the Federal court at Dan- 


ville, Ill., before District Judge Walter C. 
Lindley. 

The object sought is to prevent corpo- 
rations of this type operating numerous 
stores throughout the country at a loss to 
undermine independent competitors to 
gain a monopoly of production and dis- 
tribution and, at the same time, in re- 
turns for income-tax purposes, to be able 
to deduct such losses from corporation 
reports. This has become a notorious 
practice and places in the hands of such 
corporations an effective weapon to de- 
stroy all competition. This applies not 
only to the food trade but to distribu- 
tion fields in other industries which have 
the same efiect. 

To illustrate my point, the court rec- 
ord in the A. & P. trial discloses the 
alarming fact that as many as 4,374 
stores of this system were operated at 
a net loss in 1938 which was charged 
against the corporation’s income-tax re- 
turn. Other exhibits from A. & P. files 
show that at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the New England division, 
John A. Hartfore and George L. Hart- 
ford, the two owners of this gigantic 
chain corporation, authorized its opera- 
tion without any profit. The same thing 
applies to the Atlantic division, operating 
out of Philadelphia. 

This company was making a vicious 
price war on the First National Stores of 
Boston and independent grocers in the 
entire territory of the New England di- 
vision, comprising some 1,600 stores, with 
branches in Albany, N. Y.; Portland, 
Maine; New Haven, Conn.; Providence, 
R. I.; and Boston, Mass. Testimony in 
this case points out that the New Eng- 
land division adopted resolutions on two 
different occasions thanking the two 
Hartfords for their generosity in per- 
mitting the division to conduct all stores 
without realizing any profit on store 
operations. 

The court record in this case further 
shows that the Government was deprived 
of income tax on $780,000 due to the losses 
in the New England division, and $592,000 
in the Atlantic division, or a total of $1,- 
272,000 in 1939, according to the minutes 
of the divisional presidents’ meeting who, 
with the Hartfords, dominate the policy 
of this large corporation. In addition, 
$300,000 yearly was spent by National 
Consumers Tax Commission, which was 
Gisbanded after several years because it 
failed’ to function as the Hartfords 
wanted it, through the ladies who were 
chairmen of some 600 such groups in 
various cities. In addition, there is 
the $93,000 yearly fee plus expenses of 
Carl Byoir and associates for lobbying 
and propaganda purposes. It is fair to 
assume that all of these items were 
charged off as legitimate expenses, which, 
combined, should represent more than 
$2,000,000 a year on which the Govern- 
ment collected nothing for income tax. 

The main dependence for profit is 
placed on subsidiary earnings, allowances 
from other manufacturers, and stock 
gains commonly known in the trade as 
short weighting, overcharging, and price 
boosting at check-out counters. With- 
out these outside earnings all the stores 
would be conducted at a distinct loss. 
The effect of this creates a monopoly and 
makes impossible the operation of com- 
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peting independent dealers. The treas- 
urer of the First National Stores Corp, 
testified at this trial that his company 
suffered a decrease in earnings of $1,421. 
000, or 27 percent, because of this price 
war. The Government therefore lost 
that income tax from this corporation 
while other competing food dealers were 
similarly affected. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has 5,700 stores, or 14% percent of the 
total number of all grocery stores, in- 
cluding other chains. Its sales are 
around $1,400,000,000, or 13.5 percent of 
the total grocery business. This leaves 
the remaining 86% percent for distribu- 
tion among 345,611 independent food 
dealers and 34,658 chain stores, or a total 
of 380,269 of both types. 

Taking all types of chain stores int 
consideration, with 123,195 units out of 
a total of 1,770,355 stores of all kinds, 
the chain corporations have but 7 per- 
cent of the stores. Yet they control, 
according to the last census, 21.7 percent 
of all the retail business. Included in 
this total number of chain stores, it 
should be remarked, are a large number 
of small local companies, because four 
stores are considered to be achain. With 
those eliminated the percentage of sales 
control over total retail business would 
be materially increased, while the num- 
ber of stores of the larger chain systems 
would be substantially reduced. 

Under these circumstances the present 
Internal Revenue Code, by virtue of 
passing on losses of stores caused by 
operating many of them deliberately at 
a loss for a period of time to establish 
them on a profitable basis at the expense 
of other retail competitors who have no 
such cushion, is allowing these big cor- 
porations to escape payments of income 
tax and at the same time to create a 
monopoly. 

If we are to have full employment and 
provide opportunities for returning serv- 
icemen to enter business, protect small 
business in general, and collect all just 
income tax on legitimate earnings, this 
amendment should be adopted by the 
Congress. 

A bill relating to the tax treatment of chain 
stores operated at a loss 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended by in- 
serting, after section 109, anew section read- 
ing as follows: 

“Src. 110. Chain stores operated at a loss. 

“(a) In general: In the case of any retail 
store which is part of a retail chain, if for 
any taxable year the amounts which, except 
for this section, would be deductible on ac- 
count of such store exceed the amounts 
which, except for this section, would be in- 
cludible in gross income on account of such 
store, the amounts which would be so de- 
ductible shall not be allowed as deductions 
for such taxable year and the amounts which 
would be so includible shall be excluded from 
gross income for such taxable year. 

“(b) Definition: As used in this section, 
the term— 

“(1) ‘Retail chain’ means a group of — 
or more retail stores which, either directly 
or through one or more persons, or by leases, 
contracts, or other arrangements or devices, 
are subject to a single common control. 

%(2) ‘Retail store’ means any place at 
which sales of merchandise, and delivery 
thereof, are made, or at which services are 
furnished, to retail customers in the ordi- 
nary course of business, but such term does 


not 


oft 








not include any establishment or facility 
maintained by a common carrier as part of 
its transportation facilities primarily for fur- 
nishing meals or other commodities to its 
passengers and employees, or any branch 
office maintained by a newspaper for the dis- 


tribution of its papers or taking subscrip- 





tions or advertisements therefor.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be applicable with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 19—. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
insert copies of the bills which I am in- 
troducing today and which I have dis- 
cussed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request_of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Hoox] is rec- 
ognized for 15 mfnutes. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, we have had 
some very curious headlines appearing 
in the papers of late. The Ameryican 
people are wondering what there is to 
the headlines. General Eisenhower has 
stated that General Patton has had too 
many Nazis remain’in office. I do not 
know what the situation is, but I hope 
we get to the bottom of it. I also feel 
that the American people do not be- 
lieve that they have sent their boys to 
death at Iwo Jima and in the bloody 
jungles of the South Pacific to have Hiro- 
hito made a socialite. 

Almost every paper I have picked up 
in the past 2 weeks has had a front-page 
story with scare headlines on the so- 
called strike wave throughout the coun- 
try. A great many editorial writers have 
clamored for governmental action 
against the men and women out on 
strike. 

I do not share the newspaper hysteria 
about the strikes or the threatened strikes 
in many industries vital to the reconver- 
s10n program, 

I think there should be governmental 
action. It should not, however, be puni- 
tive action against the strikers, but con- 
structive action to get at the real basis of 
the strikes. 

Unfortunately there seems to be a 
strong feeling among my colleagues in 
Congress that the way to settle a strike 
in the oil, or automobile, or lumber in- 
dustry is for Congress to go on strike 
against American workers. 

Tnat, in effect, is what the decision by 
the House Ways and Means Committee to 
shelve the Kilgore unemployment com- 
pensation bill adds up to. 

I cannot conceive of any action better 
calculated to create labor unrest than 
this decision 

I deplore the fact that thousands of 
American men and women have to resort 
to the economic pressure of the strike to 
£2in concessions from management. 
Strikes now inevitably will threaten the 
reconversion program; will interfere with 
the smooth and speedy return to peace- 
time production. 

1 do not believe, however, that too 
much weight should be given to the exag- 
gcrated accounts of strikes and of im- 
pending strikes, 
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As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the number of workers on strike through- 
out the country since VJ-day has never 
exceeded 350,000. This is a high figure, 
true, but, compared to the total work 
force, it represents less than 1 percent. 
It is a fractional part of the millions of 
workers who have been laid off since 
VJ-day. 

I certainly do not mean to underesti- 
mate the seriousness of the labor unrest 
in the country, ner to condone strikes. 
But neither do I think the picture should 
be distorted out of all proportion to serve 
the purposes of antilabor interests. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
American labor for the miraculous job 
of war production. That record should 
not be forgotten now when labor is feel- 
ing the pinch of unemployment and re- 
duced earnings. 

The abrupt end of the war in the Pa- 
cific came at a time when no govern- 
mental program hed been formulated to 
cushion the shock of reconversion unem- 
ployment. The human side of the recon- 
version program had been almost totally 
neglected. 

Inaction and indecision by both the 
Congress and the administrative depart- 
ments of the Government has served to 
strengthen the convicticn of labor—or- 
ganized and unorganized—that bad times 
are ahead. 

The man or woman who is lucky 
enough still to have a job in any one of 
the great mass production industries sees 
his or her weekly pay check shrink and 
knows it will shrink further. These 
workers know that industry has been 
cushioned against reconversion losses to 
the tune of billions of dollars in tax re- 
funds, and in Government contract ter- 
mination clauses. The workers know 
that iriustry made enormous profits 
during the war years—and is guaranteed 
profits for at least 2 years after the war. 

The individual worker has no such 
guaranties. His uncertain economic po- 
sition, his fear for the future, is the flame 
that is blowing the lid off the labor pot. 
The way to keep the lid from blowing off 
entirely in a series of reconversion- 
impeding strikes is to put out that fire— 
to remove the uncertainty and fear of 
unemployment. 

There certainly has been little done in 
Washington in the past few weeks to re- 
move these basic causes of strikes. 

Some time ago, while still Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
Secretary of the Treasury Fred Vinson 
told Congress that the American people 
were faced, as he called it, “with the 
pleasant prospect” of living 50 percent 
better than they had before the war. 

American consumers—workers, farm- 
ers, businessmen—all are going to have 
to live on a basis of an ever-widening and 
improving standard of living. This as- 
sumption must be at the basis of all our 
thinkirg in economic terms, if we are to 
take edvantage of the technological im- 
provements and the vastly increased 
plant facilities developed during the war. 

Unfortunately, not enough of the law- 
makers and administrators in Washing- 
ton are operating on this principle. On 
the contrary there seems an all too gen- 
eral assumption that the standard of 
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living of millions of Americans must 
shrink with the end of the war. 

The one individual who took the forth- 
right position that a higher standard of 
living was possible under the free enter- 
prise system has been pilloried by the 
press and rather unceremoniously re- 
lieved of his duties. 

William Davis, until a few days ago 
Economic Stabilizer and long the Chair- 
man of the National War Labor Board, 
said he believed it was entirely possible 
for wages to be increased up to 50 per- 
cent within the next 5 years without 
calling for price increases. 

To me this statement is the logical 
corollary to Secretary Vinson’s warning 
that we must live 50 percent better than 
we did before the war. 

I not only agree that substantial wage 
increases can be granted without initer- 
fering with the price structure, but I firm- 
ly believe that they must be increased if 
the necessary purchasing power to keep 
American industry fully productive is to 
be maintained. 

Labor will not feel any security against 
unemployment and lowered incomes un- 
til the Government adopts a positive 
policy of high wages and low prices. 

Obviously it will not be possible for all 
industries to grant substantial wage in- 
creases without making some upward 
price revisions. But it can and must be 
done in the great mass production indus- 
tries which are the backbone of the re- 
conversion program, and which have 
plenty of profits, both on hand and as- 
sured, to absorb increased wages. 

A high-wage policy, openly arrived at 
and adopted by the Federal Government, 
should not be looked upon as a concession 
to organized labor. It must be recognized 
as a concession to the necessities of tiis 
pericd of economic transition. 

If, as Fred Vinson and other farsighted 
economic thinkers have said, Americans 
must learn to live better than ever before, 
the means must be provided to make this 
possible. 

Certainly it cannot be done, the na- 
tional standard of living cannot improve, 
on the wage structure which prevailed 
before the war. 

The consumer purchasing power gen- 
erated by prewar family incomes is just 
not great enough to purchase full pro- 
cuction and full employment in this 
country. 

Instead of dissipating energy and pro- 
moting labor strife by name calling and 
vilification, serious study should be given 
to the demands of labor. 

Strikes are never settled in the edi- 
torial columns of the papers. They are 
settled by honest cooperation between 
labor, management, and Government to 
find an acceptable and honorable com- 
promise. 

The end of the war in the Pacific, a 
war in which both labor and management 
contributed so much, should not signalize 
the start of industrial warfare on the 
domestic front. 

There are several things that I wish to 
raise at this point as to what the Congress 
may do to bring about less disputes be- 
tween management and labor. Take, for 


instance, the National Labor Relations 
Board, which is now 3 months behind in 
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their decisions, because of the fact that 
the Congress of the United States failed 
to appropriate a sufficient amount of 
money for the operations of that agency. 
When a dispute arises, it should be set- 
tled as expeditiously as possible. What 
good does it do to have a paper decision 
of a dispute a year after the actual dis- 
pute arises? In the interim, the work- 
ers are penalized, management is in con- 
fusion—the result is, strike after strike. 

First. Let the Congress appropriate a 
sufficient amount of money so that the 
National Labor Relations Board can keep 
current in their decisions, and you will 
eliminate many of the controversies that 
have arisen. 

Second. The Congress should author- 
ize legislation and appropriate a suf- 
ficient amount of money for a complete 
reorganization of the Labor Department, 
so that the Labor Department can be put 
on a basis of service to both management 
and labor; an expanded conciliation de- 
partment; an educational program so 
as to educate both labor and manage- 
ment in the field of human relations. 
Yes; in the field of being able to properly 
contact the worker at the factory level. 
The program should be instituted so as 
to train stewards and foremen in the 
field of human relations and in the 
field of labor relations. Universities in 
this country should be encouraged to co- 
operate with the Department of Labor 
in setting up a course of labor relations. 
In other words, the Department of Labor 
should be placed on the same basis of 
service to labor and management as the 
Department of Agriculture is to the 
farmers of this Nation. The Department 
of Agriculture has actual direct contact 
with practically every farmer in the Na- 
tion. The Department of Labor should 
be placed in the same position. 

Third. Legislation should be passed in 
economic fields so as to place in the 
hands of consumers the purchasing 
power necessary for the purchase of the 
product of industry, and necessary for 
the products of agriculture. When the 
farmers of the South were receiving $25 
a bale for cotton they could not buy the 
farm machinery necessary for the proper 
operations of their agricultural pursuits. 
But now that they are receiving $105 a 
bale for cotton they are in a position to 
buy the machinery that is produced by 
the workers in the factories of Detroit, 
Cleveland, and other large metropolitan 
industrial areas. But the workers in 
these factories cannot buy $105 cotton 
on 50-cent wages. Consumers make 
jobs, providing they have consumer pur- 
chasing power. Let us enact the mini- 
mum wage, the full coverage, unemploy- 
mient compensation—to tide us over dur- 
ing the reconversion period, and a tax 
program that will give to the worker the 
same privilege that has been given to 
industry. 

An increase in wages, without an in- 
crease in prices, is necessary. The eco- 
nomic facts of life prove that wages can 
be increased without increasing prices. 
Increased production must be supported 
by increased consumption, and increased 
consumption will be possible only 
through increased wages. Profits of all 


corporations, before income taxes in 1944 
were about $25,000,000,000. That is five 
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times what they made in the prewar 
years of 1936 to 1939. The present wage 
demands made by labor organizations 
would, if approved, add not more than 
$8,000,000,000 to the total wage bill of 
the country. Corporate profits last year, 
therefore, were large enough to pay la- 
bor’s demands and still leave them $17,- 
000,000,000 profit, or more than three 
times what they made before the war. 
The demand now made by labor for 
an increase in wages without an increase 
in profits is a reasonable one, because 
that increase would come out of the ex- 
tra profits that were made because of 
war. Is it reasonable that there should 
be allowed by the OPA an increase of 
30 percent over the 1942 price of a half- 
ton Chevrolet truck, without any increase 
in the wage'scale of the workers? The 
fact is that corporations have been mak- 
ing so much money in war contracts 
that they can run at a loss in order to 
drive down the wage scale. The Con- 
x’ess of the United States, in the “gyp” 
tax bill that was passed, provided indus- 
try with reserves and insurance to carry 
it through the reconversion period, even 
if profits go down or turn into losses. 
Corporations now hold in their vaults 
or in banks $20,000,000,000 of cash and 
Government bonds, in excess of their 
1939 net working capital. This sum came 
out of war profits. Corporations will 
soon receive, on account of this “gyp” 
tax bill, a refund from the United States 
Treasury of 10 percent of all excess- 
profits taxes paid during the war. That 
will give them another $3,000,000,000 in 
cash. Corporations can claim further 
cash refunds from the Treasury during 
the 2 years of reconversion if their profits 
fall below prewar normal, or they incur 
losses. This provides an additional 
cushion amounting to another $27,000,- 
000,000. So that the total reserves and 
possible refunds for corporations add up 
to approximately $50,000,000,000. Aver- 
age net income of all corporations after 
taxes in 1936 to 1939 was $3,300,000,000 
a year. To carry them through the re- 
conversion period of reduced earnings, 
corporations have, first, war savings 
equal to 6 years of average prewar prof- 
its, second, a cash refund from the United 
States Treasury equal to 1 year of aver- 
age prewar profits, third, an insurance 
fund provided by the United States 
Treasury to be drawn upon in case of 
low earnings or losses, equal to 8 years 
of average prewar profits. Now let us 
bring this down to the individual and 
compare it to the meager claim that is 
being made for unemployment compen- 
sation of the worker of $25 a week for 26 
weeks to tide him over the reconversion 
period. This is the bill that the Ways and 
Means Committee attacked so viciously 
and turned down this week. This was 
the same committee which acted so fa- 
vorably by passing the tax bill so gener- 
ous to industry. If the average wage 
earner were treated as the corporations 
are treated and protected by the Con- 
gress for the reconversion period, if the 
individual worker were a corporation, he 
would have, first, savings in cash or war 
bonds of $7,200. Second, he would be en- 
titled to a refund from the United States 
Treasury of $1,200. Third, he would be 
entitled to a Government insurance fund 
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to draw on in case of reduced earnings 
or loss of a job, equal to $9,600. His 
total protection if he were treated the 
same as the corporations are being 
treated, would amount to $18,000 per per- 
son. And still there are those in the 
Congress of the United States who re- 
fused to even give him the meager pro- 
tection of $25 a week for 26 weeks to tide 
him over the reconversion period. 

I think it is about time that the Con- 
gress of the United States turn toward 
fair treatment of the laboring class of 
this Nation and give to them a program 
whereby they will have decent wages 
decent housing—yes, even an annual 
wage. When that is done, you will have 
practically eliminated labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

In closing, might I say that if the 
Members of Congress of the United 
States—including the Senators, of 
course—would turn their efforts toward 
blending into the President’s program 
the breath of human relations, insti] 
into it an inertia, that would make it 
a living reality by the enactment of that 
program, we will have given to the boys 
who sacrificed during the bloody vears 
of the war, their fathers and mothers, 
and all America, the American way of 
life. When that is done, we will have 
done our duty as representatives of the 
people of America, and industrial strife, 
labor-management disputes, will dis- 
appear into thin air. Until we have done 
that, we shall continue to have labor- 
management disputes. It is my sug- 
gestion that the Congress of the United 
States should never take any step toward 
compulsory arbitration in any form 
whatsoever. The enactment of legisla- 
tion which will take care of the causes 
is the kind of legislation that is neces- 
sary to bring about a democratic America 
and the American way of life. 

The launching of any repressive legis- 
lation against labor, or any legislation 
which tends toward compulsory arbitra- 
tion at this point, is done, in my opin- 
ion, for the purpose of diverting the at- 
tention of the workers and other pro- 
gressive Americans from the real issues 
which confront the Nation. Today the 
real problem is not industrial disputes 
which are so luridly held up as a threat 
to our economy. The real problem, in 
my opinion, is the problem of an expand- 
ing economy. The Congress of the 
United States should turn its attention 
to the enactment of legislation that 
would put into effect the 21 points ad- 
vocated by President Truman. 

Full employment, and full produc- 
tion—with an increase in wages without 
an increase in prices—a raising of the 
standard of living to the millions of 
workers so that their families may be 
well clothed, well fed, well housed, and 
properly educated. 

If a program of this kind is adopted 
by the Congress, we will have taken care 
of the disputes between labor and man- 
agement. 

Workers do not strike without cause. 
They do not strike for the fun of strik- 
ing—they fully realize that a strike 
means a present loss of earning power 
to themselves—it means sacrifice on the 
part of their families. Therefore, it 1s 
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the duty of the representatives of the 
people to determine what those griev- 
anccs are, to enact legislation to elimi- 
nate those grievances, instead of at- 
tempting to enact legislation of a re- 
pressive nature, which tends toward 
compulsory arbitration. These are ab- 
normal times. In a democratic nation 
there are bound to be disputes in times 
of stress. There are bound to be strikes 
unless the economic problems are met 
so as to eliminate the causes of strikes. 

The people in Germany did-not strike. 
Do we want to implant upon this Nation 
the type of government that eliminated 
strikes in Germany? God forbid that 
such be the case while the battlefields 
of Europe are still wet with the blood 
of those who offered up the supreme 
sacrifice that democracy might live. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may include in my remarks at 
this point an article from the magazine 
PM of last Thursday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Hoox]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. The following article was 
written by Mr. L F. Stone, one of the 
foremost economists and writers of 
America, and appeared in PM magazine 
on Thursday, September 20, 1945. 

In explanation, might I point out that 
preceding this article were two illus- 
trations. One to the left is a man in a 
rowboat fishing, representing industry, 
and one to the right a laboring man 
standing in front of an employment 
agency. 

THE COCKEYED ECONOMICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS 

The gentleman at the end of the line on 
the left is going to spend the reconversion 
period fishing. 

The gentleman at the end of the line on 
the right is going to spend the reconversion 
period standing in front of an employment 
agency. 

The first gentleman is one of the owners of 
industry. The second gentleman is an in- 
dustrial worker. 

The first gentleman is so well protected by 
unemployment insurance that he can make 
more money loafing at Palm Beach than 
working during the next 2 years. 

The second gentleman is so poorly pro- 
tected by unemployment insurance that he 
and his family will soon be hungry if he 
doesn't find a job. 

Is there such a thing as unemployment 
insurance for industrialists? ‘There is. 

True, there is no statute called jobless in- 
surance for the owners of industry. Never- 
theless, provision has been made to protect 
them against loss of income during the re- 
conversion period. 

In the first place, they get a kind of “sev- 
erance pay” to compensate them for the 
cessation of war work. This is a flat 10- 
percent rebate on their wartime excess-profits 
taxes. This will amount to about $2,840,- 
000,000, or a sum equal to more than half 
total net corporate earnings in the banner 
year 1937 

In the second place, should they merely 
drop below their so-called norma! profit level 
in the next 2 years, they can draw a further 
cash refund from the United States Treasury 
to make good on those losses. 

Their refunds, of course, cannot be greater 
n the amounts they paid in income and 
excess-profits taxes during the war. But the 
backlog on which they can theoretically draw 
amounts at this time to $62,000,000,000. 
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Of course, they will not draw that much. 
Net corporate earnings in 1929 were less than 
$9,000,000,000. In 1937, they were little more 
than $5,000,000,000. The point is that this 
backlog is many times larger than that re- 
quired to guarantee high peacetime profits to 
industry during the next 2 years. 

In fact, it is so high that many business- 
men could make more money in 1946 and 
1947 if they shut up shop and went off to 
Miami. Guaranteed cash refunds from the 
United States Treasury are larger than any- 
thing they could make in the normal opera- 
tions of their businesses. 

Do you think we exaggerate? We give you 
an example supplied by the latest report of 
the United Steel Workers of America, CIO: 
The Lukens Steel Co., one of the first steel 
firms to cash in on the carry-back provisions 
of the excess-profits law. 

For the 36 weeks ended June 16, 1945, 
Lukens Steel earned only $40,968 in net 
profits after taxes. Under the carry-back 
provisions of the Federal tax laws, Lukens 
received back some of the taxes it had pre- 
viously paid. 

The United States Treasury sent Lukens a 
check for $366,000, a refund out of taxes in 
other years, making Lukens’ profit for period 
in question $407,768—-as compared with aver- 
age earnings from 1935 to 1939 of $7,000 a 
year. 

Do we really think the average business- 
man is going to go fishing during 1946 and 
1947 and live off his tax refund? No! 

Neither do we think the average worker 
would go fishing during 1946 and 1947 if 
Congress had increased his unemployment 
compensation to a maximum of $25 a week 
for 26 weeks. 

We ask Members of Congress to consider 
(1) the unfairness, and (2) the economic 
unsoundness of a situation in which industry 
is protected against loss during reconversion 
while its workers get only the most meager 
protection. . 

War workers cannot go to the United 
States Treasury and collect a flat 10-percent 
rebate on the high income taxes they paid 
during the war. Industry can. 

War workers cannot collect a further re- 
bate on their taxes if their earnings during 
1946 and 1947 fall below average prewar earn- 
ings or a fixed percentage of their invested 
capital, whichever is higher. Industry can. 

Philip Murray, of the CIO, in testifying 
for the full-employment bill, recently told the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
that if labor were as well supplied as capital 
with reserves for the reconversion period, 
every worker in this country would have 
$18,000 in savings and possible tax refunds. 

All that workers can fall back upon is their 
inadequate jobless insurance—and the same 
Congress which has been so generous with 
industry in framing the tax laws balked 
yesterday at maximum payments to workers 
of $25 a week for 26 weeks. 

Let us examine the situation a little more 
closely. The taxes on which industry is al- 
lowed rebates during the reconversion period 
were not taxes so high as to wipe out war 
profits. On the contrary, despite the high 
rates, profits after taxes were three times 
higher than before the war. 

Nor did these high taxes prevent industry 
from accumulating reserves with which to 
tide itself over the reconversion period. On 
the contrary, its reserves have grown to the 
highest point in history: 


Net working capital, United 
States industry: 
TTI cocesapts each ctrnngbhiotaasititesaies $47, 000, 000, 000 
DE dicth cctktemencadaea 25, 000, 000, 000 


So industry faces reconversion with $47,- 
000,000,000 in its jeans, with a check coming 
in from the United States Treasury for an- 
other $2,840,000,000, and with the right to 
cover any losses from a $62,000,000,000 kitty 
in the Treasury. 
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Compare th.t with the worker’s principal 
backlog—the unemployment-compensation 
reserves of the States, which total less than 
$7,000,000,000. 

What of the worker’s savings? 

Few figures are available. But we do have 
a sample provided by the steel industry. The 
United Steel Workers, CIO, estimate that 
America’s 475,000 steel workers emerge from 
the war with a total of $285,000,000 in sav- 
ings, or $600 a worker. 

Compare that backlog with the blacklog of 
the steel industrialists. They emerge from 
the war with savings (net working capital) 
of $2,000,000,000. Their fiat 10 percent re- 
bate from the Treasury will amount to more 
than $200,000,000. If they only break even 
next year, they will be able to collect another 
$149,000,000 from the United States Treasury. 

It is obvious that in the steel industry 
the “haves” copped off the lion’s share of the 
war profits. The situation in steel is pretty 
much the situation in all war industry. 

There are circumstances in which it would 
make sense for Congress to allow only the 
most meager jobless compensation to workers 
while handing out big cash rebates to indus- 
try. 

In the steel industry, for example: Let us 
suppose the positions were reversed. Let us 
suppose the $2,000,000,000 of working capital 
was ‘n the pockets of the steel workers and 
the $285,000,000 of worker savings were in 
the treasuries of the companies. 

In that case, the buying power of steel 
workers would be so great as to require no 
help from the Government. In that case 
the buying power of the workers would be 
so great as to necessitate expansion of in- 
dustry to meet demand. 

In that case industry would need liquid 
funds quickly for expansion and it would 
be good economic policy for the United States 
Treasury to allow hefty rebates. 

But that is not the case today. The ex- 
isting circumstances make as little sense 
from the standpoint of economics as of ab- 
stract justice. 

When steel and other workers have so 
little to spend for the products of industry, 
what capitalist is going to be reckless enough 
to invest his money in expansion? Why add 
to idle investment funds with huge rebates 
from the Treasury? 

Would it not make better sense to end the 
cash rebates from the Treasury and instead 
allow decent unemployment compensation to 
workers during the reconversion period? 

The money paid Joe Jones, the steel worker, 
shows up at once on the cash registers of 
industry and stimulates business. The 
moncy paid Joseph M. Jones, the steel capi- 
talist, ends up with other idle funds, an un- 
digested Jump on the sick stomach of the in- 
vestment market. 

It is cockeyed economics to add to the idle 
investment funds of industry and skimp on 
jobless pay to industry's workers. 

For industry’s workers are also industry's 
consumers. And until their purchasing 
power rises, those investment funds will stay 
idle. 

The pattern of congressional policy is as 
sinister as it is senseless. Low jobless com- 
pensation holds down wages when it is essen- 
tial that wages rise to make it possible for us 
to consume all that our war-expanded in- 
dustry can produce. 

High cash reconversion rebates from the 
Treasury are the other side of the picture. 
They make it possible for industry to “sit it 
out” during the reconversion fericd. 

A big industrialist can live off the United 
States Treasury while he cuts down produc- 
tion to reestablish a basic monopoly, to breek 
a labor union, or to force down wages 
through lock-outs. 

The United States Treasury is thus in the 
position of subsidizing unsound social and 
economic policy. For American stability and 
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prosperity depend on ezpanding output and 
rising wages. 

This is the background, these are the fun- 
damental issues, behind the brave, but un- 
successful, fight Kitcorr and a handful of 
progressives, with too little Support from the 
White House, waged in the Senate for half- 
way decent unemployment compensation 
during reconversion. 

I. F. Stoner. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cor- 
BETT] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army end the Navy have been doing a 
progressively better job of demobiliza- 
tion. For this we commend them. We 
ali know, of course, that the speed of de- 
mobilization cannot be fast enough to 
satisfy anxious parents, wives, and sweet- 
hearts. Nor can it be fast enough to 
satisfy the men and women who want to 
get home to loved ones and to interrupted 
careers. 

I am among those who feel that con- 
stant emphasis of the human element in 
demobilization is necessary and desirable. 
It is the only way to keep attention fo- 
cused on the No. 1 reconversion prob- 
lem—‘he problem of reuniting American 
families and returning our service men 
and women to normal lives. 

I am also one of those who believe that 
the Army and Navy are capable of speed- 
ing up demobilization more than they 
have. To think otherwise would be to 
ignore their recent efficiency records. 

What groups should be discharged first 
is a very difficult problem on which the 
answers vary. There is no age group, 
or combat group, or group of fathers and 
husbands that cannot present compel- 
ling argument for their immediate re- 
lease. Frankly, up to the extreme point 
consistent with national safety I believe 
that every man inducted for duty should 
be released in the shortest possible time 
and that an enthusiastic effort should be 
made to secure every possible volunteer 
for the Regular Army. 

However, there are a few small groups 
that do deserve special consideration. It 
is about one of these groups that I now 
address my remarks in the hope that the 
War Department will hear and heed. 

Very soon after VE-day some six divi- 
sions were quickly shipped from Europe 
to the United States. These divisions 
were screened for men with over 85 
points, and practically all the high-point 
men were discharged. The rest were 
given 30 days’ furlough and reassembled 
for shipment to the Pacific. The first of 
these to be sent to the Pacific theater 
was the Eighty-sixth Division, better 
known as the Black Hawk Division. The 
other was the Ninety-seventh Division. 

In these two divisions are thousands of 
fathers, combat veterans, and men with 
more than 2 years of service. It is pos- 
sibly true that a great majority have 
more than 35 points, since the average 
number of points in the Eighty-sixth 
Division is 55. Men with 35 points are 
no longer given overseas assignments. 

The Eighty-sixth and Ninety-seventh 
Divisions were shipped to the Pacific a 
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considerable time after VJ-day. The 
other four divisions were held back by a 
change of orders. 

Therefore, and because the Eighty- 
sixth and Ninety-seventh Divisions were 
accorded special treatment in being 
moved out of the country, it is my con- 
tention that they should be given special 
treatment in being moved back into this 
country. 

The War Department says that de- 
mobilization must deal with individuals, 
not units. That is their own rule and 
subject to their own amendment. In 
any case, it seems to me to be only simple 
justice that these men, who were rede- 
ployed from the European theater to the 
Pacific theater, should be governed by 
the point system now in effect just as if 
they were still in the United States. The 
fact that they were sent first should not 
deprive them of the benefits of the 
change of regulations. Certainly all of 
them who have more than 35 points 
should be returned to this country. Cer- 
tainly all past and future regulations 
governing the discharge of combat troops 
and men with dependents should apply 
to them as being in this country regard- 
less of where they are stationed. 

These men of the Eighty-sixth and 
Ninety-seventh are among the most de- 
jected men in the service. I have had 
scores of letters from them and from 
their parents portraying their mental 
attitude. It is not wholesome. If I 
were to do less than urge special con- 
sideration of their case, I would be heart- 
less. 

Two weeks ago several hundreds of the 
parents and wives of members of the 
Black Hawk Division held a mass meeting 
in Pittsburgh at the courthouse. They 
there agreed to petition for the return of 
their sons and husbands. In 6 days they 
mailed to me petitions with ever 17,000 
signatures appended. These petitions 
are here before you for your inspection. 
Perhaps as many more signatures have 
since been secured. 

Let me read what the petition says: 

The mothers and wives of soldiers of the 
Eighty-sixth Blackhawk Division which 
fought in Europe and are now on their way 
to Japan for occupational duty, solicit your 
support in petitioning Congress to return 
this division to this country at once, if pos- 
sible to be stopped en route, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. These soldiers fought and sacrificed so 
that the world might have freedom, liberty, 
and justice for all. Now they themselves are 
not getting justice. Soldiers who. fought in 
Europe should not do occupational duty. 

2. Soldiers in our camps who have never 
left our soil, with 1, 2, and 3 years training 
should be considered capaBle soldiers, they 
and other nationalities should do occupa- 
tion duty. All must do their part. 

8. If 2 years service is to be the maxi- 
mum for the newly drafted, the same rule 
must apply to combat soldiers who fought 
for us and helped save the world. Here again 
if we expect to teach others how to be fair 
we should start at home and see that our 
soldiers are given a fair deal. 

4. Some of the sergeants and corporals in 
the Eighty-sixth Division have been in this 
division 31 to 34 months, however have only 
41 to 45 points. This low score despite long 
service is no fault of their own, they did 
what the Army told them, trained several 
separate sets of soldiers, for overseas duty, 
before this division went overseas as a unit, 
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These soldiers, if we again mean to be fair 
should have received or now should receive 
an additional point per month for the 
months they spent in this country as in- 
structors. The present Army point system 
actually penalizes these soldiers who were 
capable to instruct. 


In connection with the petitions I re- 
ceived the following letter from the chair. 
man of the group which should be read 
into the Recorp at this point: 


PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., September 20, 1945, 
Hon. Ropert .J. CORBETT, 
Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: A meeting of the 
mothers and wives of the gallant soldiers of 
the Eighty-sixth Blackhawk Division was held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on September 13, 1945, for 
the purpose to devise ways and means of 
having this combat division, which is one of 
the two divisions which fought in Europe 
that are now on their way to Japan for 
occupational duty, returned to this country 
at once, stopped en route if possible. The 
meeting was attended by over 400 persons. 

The meeting was opened by all present 
bowing, their heads in silent prayer, asking 
God’s help for these soldiers who fought so 
the world might have freedom, liberty, and 
justice, that they now receive immediate 
justice from their own country. 

All present know that the Eighty-sixth 
Division and one other division are the only 
two divisions which fought in Europe and left 
this country to do occupational work in 
Japan, and we understand that no other di- 
visions will be sent to do this duty, therefore, 
this can only be considered unfair treat- 
ment to the Eighty-sixth Division and the 
one other division. It was then decided that 
to correct this unfair treatment we would 
request Congress by petitioning them for the 
return of the Eighty-sixth Division to this 
country at once and to request Hon. Rosert 
J. CorseTtT, Congressman from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to present our petition. 

Further, Congress should make a thorough 

investigation at once why this division, which 
was scheduled to be at Camp Gruber, Okla., 
for a period of 8 weeks, was, after only about 2 
weeks at this camp and only a few days before 
VJ-day, sent to California, and then, actually 
about 1 week after VJ-day, rushed onto ships 
and started on their way to Japan for occu- 
pational duty. 
. General MacArthur’s recent statement 
that only 200,000 Regular Army soldiers will 
be required to police Japan further proves 
that this division should be returned to this 
country at once. 

This division does not have the benefits of 
the recent September 5 revised discharge 
plan; however, due to the unfair treatment 
to date the mothers and wives of these 
soldiers asked that the division be returned 
as a unit. 

The present Army point system should be 
disregarded in its entirety and our represent- 
atives should provide a new set of rules for 
demobilization. 

It is hard to believe that gray-haired 
mothers and fathers of these soldiers, after 
having prayed to God for a speedy victory 
and their sons’ early return, have to, in this 
country, go door to door getting petitions 
signed to prove that many, many others feel 
as they do. 

We ask, please, that Congress do everything 
in their power to get these soldiers returned 
to this country at once. God surely will 
reward all who help get these men home to 
their loved ones and a civilian Christian life 
to which they are now entitled. 

Attached hereto is the petition which has 
been signed by 17,300 persons. 

The next meeting will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., September 27, 1945, with the 
fathers also being invited to attend, at which 
time plans will be discussed as to making 
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this a permanent organization, probably to 
be known as the Mothers, Fathers, and Wives 
of the Eighty-sixth Blackhawk Division of 
World War Il. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ApaM T. Meyer, 
Chairman. 


Mr, Speaker, if the authorities in the 
War Department can picture in their 
mind’s eye the terrific effort that has 
cone into the securing of these petitions; 
if they can visualize the anxiety, yearn- 
ing, and concern of all of these human 
beings, I am sure they will take steps to 
correct this injustice. They believe that 
the accident of the speedy departure of 
the Eighty-sixth and Ninety-seventh Di- 
visions should not deprive these men of 
the benefits of the regulations now gov- 
erning all other men returned from Eu- 
rope to the United States. I whole- 
heartedly support this position and re- 
spectfully urge the fastest possible action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Futon] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to emphasize the necessity of dealing 
fairly with our servicemen in all mat- 
ters, and especially on demobilization. I 
believe the Army and the Navy are mak- 
ing every effort at this time to be fair 
and speedy in the demobilization of our 
servicemen. But in this instance I wish 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
and the American people and the War 
Department that the Eighty-sixth and 
Ninety-seventh Divisions have not re- 
ceived that fair consideration which we 
Americans expect and demand for our 
boys. As a Pacific theater combat vet- 
eran myself I know that the combat man 
from the European theater has done his 
fair share and should not have been sent 
to the Pacific since VJ-day and if so sent, 
as were the Eighty-sixth and Ninety- 
seventh Divisions, they should now be re- 
turned, 

You ask me, how can we do it without 
the ships? know the Navy is putting 
into use all possible ships to bring our 
boys back, and is doing a magnificent job. 
Fine large troopships like the U. S. S. 
Mount Vernon, under her capable cap- 
tain and fine crew, are bringing back 
thousands of our servicemen in fine 
health and spirits. A salute to the Mount 
Vernon and her sister ships of the Navy 
for their fine job. 

Having returned from Europe on a 
Navy troop ship myself within the past 
everal weeks from a congressional tour 
of investigation, I know the actual facts 
of the fine job being done. However, 
how about the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and their shortsighted policy 
which I believe is delaying the return of 
our boys? 

At the present time I am advised there 

e approximately 138 Liberty ships and 
Victory ships entirely serviceable being 
held at James River. These ships are 
‘ully manned and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration is holding full crews on such 
hips fora month. These ships are being 
manned by seamen who are being forced 
to stay on the ships, not in active service. 
This is being done by the War Shipping 
Administration. Ships of our mer- 
chant fleet are not in the service of 
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bringing back our servicemen from over- 
seas. Think of the thousands and thou- 
sands of boys who could be on their way 
home in 138 ships. 

You ask me, Do I know whether the 
Liberty ships can carry servicemen? 
Of course they can. So there are at 
least 138 ships that can be used at once. 
If not, why not? Get these ships in 
service and bring our boys back at once. 
Bring back the men who have their 36 
points.in the Eighty-sixth and Ninety- 
seventh divisions, as under the present 
regulations such men are not required 
to serve in the Pacific. Be fair with these 
men and apply the War Department 
rules to every serviceman, whether he 
be in this country or far away in the 
Pacific where his protests of injustice 
cannot be heard. The families and 
friends of these men have spoken and 
are protesting by these petitions which 
contain over seventeen thousand signa- 
tures. Fair treatment must be given 
these outraged thousands of citizens who 
protest the War Department's treatment 
of these servicemen of the two divisions 
indicated. You know that one of. the 
reasons we have a democracy in this 
country is that everyone is willing to 
abide by fair and honest decisions, and 
the fact that the minority have a right 
to be heard on all questions. Let us heed 
what the people want. Let us make fair 
and just decisions for our servicemen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Vurset.] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


OPA POLICY 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman by his directive 9599, under 
which Mr. Bowles is operating, has 
thrown open the switch that will help to 
sidetrack business, jobs for all, and en- 
courage economic chaos. He should re- 
scind that directive which is blocking 
the road to business and employment, 
and get back on the main line. 

Mr. Speaker, unless Chester Bowles, 
the Price Administrator, changes his 
policy and abandons some of his un- 
workable controls on retail business 
which is the outlet for manufactured 
goods in this country, and adopts a more 
reasonable control over the manufac- 
turers and distributors, his policies will 
slow down business in the United States 
to where his gloomy prediction of eight 
to ten million unemployed in 1946 will 
become a reality. If this happens, his 
policies will have made the greatest con- 
tribution to such a chaotic condition. 
Wholesale and retail merchants, in nor- 
mal times, employ over 8,000,000 people. 
No other business in the United States 
reaches that figure. 

Many small merchants gave up their 
help to go to the war and the man and 
wife, with little extra help in many cases, 
carried on, working unthinkable hours. 
Their extra efforts brought the cost of 
doing business to the lowest possible 
point. Now, Chester Bowles is enforcing 
the rule on retail merchants that their 
prices must not be higher than in 1942. 
He has ruled that these businesses must 
be conducted at this low-cost level, which 
will drive thousands of small businesses 
out of business and will prevent the mer- 
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chants from re-employing the service- 
men when they return. Unless this rul- 
ing is lifted and a reasonable profit is 
provided, not only for the manufacturer, 
but for the retail merchant, the wells 
of supply and distribution will be dried 
up, scarcity will be maintained, inflation 
encouraged, and Mr. Bowles will then 
insist that price control and rationing 
must be continued because the supply 
has not met the demand. 

Not content with holding the retail 
merchant down to 1942 price levels, he 
says to the manufacturer, “You must try 
to sell goods to the retailer at their 1942 
levels, but where your costs have in- 
creased by reason of a raise in wages or 
otherwise, you are permitted to raise 
your wholesale price of goods, but the 
retail merchant is not permitted to cory- 
respondingly raise his prices.” This is 
what the retail merchants refer to as the 
“squeeze” which is making business 
casualties out of them by the thousands. 
The retailer’s costs, too, have gone up 
where he hires most of his help, but he 
gets no relief. 

Mr. Speaker, never before in the his- 
tory of this country has such an arro- 
gant, arbitrary ruling been given the 
force and effect of law. This ruling goes 
beyond the intent of Congress for estab- 
lishing price control. It is totalitarian 
and un-American in principle. Mr. 
Bowles claims for his authority, the War 
Powers Act and that he is following the 
intent of the President's recent directive 
No. 9599. If he is carrying out the will and 
direction of the President, the Chief 
Executive will also have to bear his full 
share in contributing to the drying up of 
the wells of production and distribution 
which will wreck many small business 
concerns all over the Nation, deny the 
reemployment of servicemen and others, 
and bring about the 1946 unemployment 
rolls predicted by Administrator Bowles. 

Mr. Speaker, Chester Bowles says price 
control must be continued until the sup- 
ply meets the demand. Any laboring 
man, farmer, or businessman agrees with 
this statement. Apparently Mr. Bowles 
does not believe what he says, because 
his actions and rules in the control of 
production and distribution of merchan- 
dise is the old New Deal philosophy of 
scarcity. He insists that in order to hold 
the line men must produce, process, and 
manufacture, and must sell goods, in 
many instances, at less than cost. Any- 
one with reasonable intelligence knows 
that in order to get big production and 
supply of goods, there must be allowed 
a reasonable profit. 

Even though the war is over, there is 
still the danger of inflation. The pro- 
duction of more goods is the only sure 
prevention against inflation. Mr. Bowles 
is blocking the road to the production of 
more goods. His rules and regulations 
are encouraging inflation. He should be 
compelled to change his policies or the 
Congress should demand his dismissal 
and that, in his place, an Administrator 
should be appointed who realizes that 
greater production is necessary to absorb 
the millions of workers who are returning 
from the services, and those who are no 


longer needed in war plants, and to get 
a greater production of goods for the 
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people thereby diminishing the pressure 
and danger of inflation. 

Merchants’ shelves are empty all over 
this country. Men, women, and children 
are clamoring for clothing of every de- 
scription. They are being denied and 
prevented in large measure from getting 
them because of the unwise and unwork- 
able orders of the OPA applied to the 
manufacture and distribution of goods. 

Mr. Speaker, I have on my desk a copy 
of a study recently made by a Dr. Back- 
man, of New York University, for some 
retail consultants whom Mr. Bowles 
called in to help him. This report shows 
that an ever-increasing list of goods 
must be sold at prices that do not enable 
the merchant to recover his cost and the 
expense of doing business. OPA has 
bgen issuing these orders faster since 
VJ-day than ever before. 

In 1940 there were approximately 

.770,009 retail stores in the United 
States. Of this number approximately 
1,000,000 do less than $10,000 worth of 
business a year, and a total of 1,615,000 
stores are under the $50,000 annual 
volume line. I have had some experi- 
ence with small business and I can tell 
you that a man who does less than 
$50,000 retail business a year is really 
small business. Everything that bears 
on his business makes an impression. 

Those retailers who do less than 
$50,000 a year do 41.2 percent of the 
selling in the country. The rest of it is 
done by 156,000 establishments. Out of 
a total of 6,200,000 people employed in 
retail stores, the little fellows in normal 
times give work to 3,800,000 people. 

A small businessman, say in the 
$25.000-a-year class, finds his expense 
rate up 4 or 5 percent if he hires a 
man at the prevailing rate of wages to 
help him. Can you imagine how that 
small fellow is going to get the help he 
needs, to let his wife go home from the 
store now that the war is over, when 
OPA freezes him down against his war- 
time expense rate? 

Mr. Speaker, these merchants, even 
the little ones, have cut their expense 
rates during the war. Part of this is 
due to the fact that they can’t get help. 
Part of it may be accounted for because 
they cannot buy as much advertising 
space, make deliveries, or do other de- 
sirable things that the people want. 

And now OPA tells these little fellows, 
already tied to the lowest expense rate 
they ever had, that they have got to stick 
with it. They cannot go back to prewar 
services and they cannot hire more men, 
take back those who went to war, with- 
out losing money. It is very strange, 
but I find that while OPA lets manufac- 
turers go back to a base period when 
they had normal expenses and profits to 
start computing prices, they freeze the 
little merchant to his wartime expense 
rate which is the lowest expense rate he 
ever had. 

The worst part of it all is that OPA is 
too busy to work out a way to figure out 
absorption on an individual store basis. 
Do they go to a store and say, “How 
much money did you make last year; 
how much are you making now and how 
much squeeze can you take on a sheet, 
or a refrigerator, a stove, or a house 
dress?” They do not. 
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Some economist sits down at a calcu- 
lating machine and comes up with a fig- 
ure. He will say, “The average profit of 
all stores last year was 10 percent, there- 
fore, all merchants can take a 5 percent 
squeeze without going below the profit 
line they had some years before the war.” 

The same thing is true of average 
profits. In getting an average, they 
lump in thousands with no profit along- 
side thousands who had a profit. There 
will be concerns who had big profits and 
there will be others with none at all in 
the mass of figures from which they get 
the magic absorption formula. It is un- 
fair and inequitable. 

The merchants I know are all decent, 
hardworking people. They have tried 
hard to make regulations stick and they 
have made sacrifices. They have been 
badgered around by investigators trying 
to find a 1-cent mistake that will cost 
the merchant $50 when the OPA gets 
through with it. They have taken all 
this quietly as their contribution to the 
war but now they want to do their job 
bringing prosperity and full employment 
back. 

Mr. Speaker, these small towns are the 
economic backbone of thousands and 
thousands of communities. Anything 
that hurts them will hurt all the way 
down the line. If they cannot sell goods 
and make a living out of doing it, they 
do not sell goods and they do not place 
orders and when they do not place orders, 
factories do not make goods and idle men 
stand around the plants wondering what 
is the matter. When I consider these 
things which OPA is doing, I am not sur- 
prised that OPA makes estimates of as 
high as 10,000,000 unemployed next 
year. And I also can understand why 
they think we may have to keep some 
price controls for a long time. If you 
dry up production, we will have to keep 
price controls until we have enough 
goods to go around. And we never will 
get enough to go around and bring back 
competition in price so long as OPA dries 
up production with this sort of eco- 
nomic thinking. 

I am not prepared to say how soon all 
price controls should go off, but Iam sure 
of one thing. OPA had better obey Con- 
gress and stop tampering with estab- 
lished business methods and practices, 
which we asked them to avoid doing 
when we wrote the price-control law. 

Mr. Speaker, if CPA will start.a sin- 
cere effort to do an orderly job of pricing 
goods so as to speed up production, I 
am sure there will be no excuse for OPA 
to come here about January 1 and ask 
us to renew the Price Act again in June. 
If they do that, it will be because they 
have been more interested in tinkering 
with the engine than in trying to make 
it go. 

It is the job of Congress to look into 
such problems and unless we want to 
see 10,000,000 unemployed men sitting 
around, we had better get at the job soon 
and determine whether we can force the 
Administrator to change his course. If 
we cannot, we should demand that the 
President replace him with one who will 
encourage production with proper regu- 
lations rather than to retard production, 
which will increase unemployment and 
encourage inflation. 
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EXTENSION OCF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial by Wil- 
lard D. Archie, editor, Shenandoah 
Sentinel, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. FENTON (at the request of Mr. 
May), on account of official business for 
Military Affairs Committee, from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 10, inclusive. 

To Mrs. Norton, indefinitely, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Gatutnes, for 10 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. WEAVER (at the request of Mr. 
Kerr), for 1 week, on account of death 
in his family. 

To Mr. Herter (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN of Massachusetts), from Sep- 
tember 5 to an indefinite date, on ac- 
count of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 


. House, under its previous order, ad- 


journed until Monday, October 1, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold a hear- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m. on Friday, Septem- 
ber 28, 1945, on H. R. 2202, in room 362, 
Old House Office Building. 

COMMITI*®E ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 
Roaps 

There will be a meeting of the full Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Tuesday, October 2, 1945, at 10 a. m., 
at which time consideration will be given 
to H. R. 3709 and H. R. 4127; also to re- 
ceive a report from subcommittee No. 2, 
on H. R. 2543. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, October 4, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m., to consider the bill (H. R. 
3367) to amend Public Law 44, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, as amended. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons 
who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War II, and to provide aid for the fam- 
ilies of deceased war-service merchant 
seamen. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold a 
public hearing Tuesday, October 2, 1945, 
at 10:30 a. m. on H. R. 2111 and H. R. 
4079, to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications for letters patent, and 
for other purposes. Hearings will be 
held in the committee room, 416 Old 
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House Office Building. Anyone desiring 
to give testimony should notify the clerk 
of the committee prior to date of hearing. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
will meet at 10 a. m., Tuesday, October 9, 
to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
tion in Washington will be heard during 
the first week, such as Members of Con- 
cress first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
Association of American Railroads, rail- 
road traffic organizations, railroad la- 
bor, and truck and bus associations. 

The second week will be devoted to 
various State commissions, agricultural 
associations, National Industrial Traffic 
League, and various citizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations and traffic boards and chambers 
of commerce. 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing as much as possible. 
It is also desired to avoid any repetition 
in statements before the committee. 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the Clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which 
to present their testimony. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


693. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $30,300 for 
the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 291); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

694. A letter from the chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, transmitting an amendment to its 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
covering the quarter ending December 31, 
1945; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

695. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
National Mediation Board, including the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board and the 
National Railway Labor Panel, for the period 
ending December 31, 1945; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

696. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
the fourth quarterly report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education on the 
Education and Training of Defense Workers, 
covering the period beginning April 1, 1945, 
and ending June 30, 1945; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

697. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting his report 
and recommendation concerning the claim 
of William Wilson Wurster against the United 
States; to the Committee on Claims. 

698. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting the Cost Ascertainment Report 
and Appendix for the fiscal year 1944; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

699. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a summary of the 
reports of claims for damages resulting from 
the explosions at the naval magazine, Port 
Chicago, Calif., which occurred on July 17, 
1844; to the Committee on Claims: 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. H. Res. 360. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 4129, a bill to 
provide for reorganizing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1028). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
361. Resolution providing for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 3517, a bill to authorize the 
admission into the United States of persons 
of races indigenous to India, to make them 
racially eligible for naturalization, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
1029). Referred to the House Calendar: 

Mr. BOYKIN: Committee on Patents. 
H. R. 4080. A bill to amend section 476, 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 2), 
providing for officers and employees of the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1030). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 565. An act to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District 
Court for the District of Alaska, the District 
Court of the United States for Puerto Rico, 
the District Court of the Virgin Islands, and 
the United States District Court for the 
District of the Canal Zone; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1031). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 805. Amn act to insure 
further military security of the United States 
by preventing disclosures of information se- 
cured through official sources; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1032). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whoie House on the 
State of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4173) 
granting a pension to Clara M. Stowe, 
and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 4195. A bill to provide for adjustments 
in connection with the Crow irrigation proj- 
ect, Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4196. A bill to provide for removal of 
restrictions on property of Indians who serve 
in the armed forces; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 4197. A bill to terminate rationing in 
the case of beef; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 4198. A bill to provide additional in- 
ducements to citizens of the United States 
to make the United States Navy a career; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 4199. A bill to extend the existing 
contributory system of retirement benefits 
to elective officers of the United States and 
heads of executive departments; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 
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By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 4200. A bill relating to the tax treat- 
ment of chain stores operated at a loss; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4201. A bill relating to certain dis- 
criminatory pricing practices affecting com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 4202. A bill to meet the immediate 
emergency caused by the closing of the 
wartime child care services; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. Dre LACY: 

H. R. 4203. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 4204. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to prohibit the unauthorized wear- 
ing, manufacture, or sale of medals and 
badges awarded by the War Department,” as 
amended; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROE of New York: 

H. R. 4205. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to prohibit the unauthorized wear- 
ing, manufacture, or sale of medals and 
badges awarded by the «War Department,” 
approved February 24, 1923, as amended; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 4206. A bill to increase the estate tax 
specific exemption in the case of estates of 
members of the armed forces who died dur- 
ing the war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 4207. A bill to grant to personnel in 
the naval forces certain benefits with respect 
to accumulated leave, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Select Committee to Conduct a 
Study and Investigation of the National 
Defense Program in Its Relation to Small 
Business in the United States, House of 
Representatives, to have printed for its use 
additional copies of parts 1 and 2 of the hear- 
ings on financial problems of small business 
held before said committee during the cur- 
rent session; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution to declare 
September 2, 1945, as the date of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the present war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland: 

H. R. 4208. A bill for the relief of the Cal- 
vert Distilling Co.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4209. A bill for the relief of Jacob A. 

Johnson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

H. R. 4210. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Bob Clark; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4211. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of George D. Croft; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CURLEY: 

H. R. 4212. A bill for the relief of Michael 
A. Driscoll; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4213. A bill for the relief of Emman- 
uel Coutoulakis; to the Committee on 





Claims. 
H.R. 4214. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court of 


Massachusetts to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment upon the claim of Benjamin 
Babine; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GORSKI: 


H.R.4215. A bill for the relief of Jane 


O'Malley; to- the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 4216. A bill for the relief of Cristina 
Gallego; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H.R.4217. A bill granting a pension to 
Nellie V. Chambers; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred, as follows: 

1197. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of Altis 
Chapter, No. 85, Order of Ahepa, of Spring- 
field, Mass., urging that the Council of For- 
eign Ministers grant the claims of Greece 
for due reparations, the annexation of Epi- 
rus, the Dodecanese, and Cyprus, and the 
rectification of the Bulgarian boundary to a 
line which will provide the maximum natu- 
ral defense from Bulgaria; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1198. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Me- 
morial of Joe M. Tatum, FSA committeeman, 
route 1, Barry, Tex., and G. W. Watkins, FSA 
committeeman, route 2, Corsicana, Tex., pro- 
testing against the Tarver amendment; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

1199. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of City 
Council of City of Chicago, requesting the 
War Department to arrange for demobiliza- 
tion of the Thirty-third Infantry Division 
as unit, at or near Chicago; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1200. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Okla- 
homa Colored Democratic Association, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to legislation to establish a 
hospital for Negro veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1201. Also, petition of district No. 8, United 
Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers of Amer- 
ica, ClO, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to their support of 
H. R. 7; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1202. Also, petition of the American Geo- 
physical Union, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the map- 
ping by the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the United States Geological 
Survey; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

1203. Also, petition of the executive com- 
mittee of the Arkansas Valley Ditch Associa- 
tion, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the so-called au- 
thority bills before the Congress; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 28, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 
10, 1945) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, our need is the altar of 
our prayer; the panoply of Thy love is 
the sanctuary of our devotion. Thou 
hast called us, whose lives pass swiftly as 
a watch in the night, to labor with Thee 
in the unfolding purpose of the ages. 
Since it is of Thy mercy that this another 
day is added to our lives, sanctify our 
work; let no unhallowed words pollute 
the tongues which Thou hast made to 
praise and bless Thee, no evil action de- 
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file the bodies which Thou hast taught 
us are the temples of Thy presence. In 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, Hatcu, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Thursday, September 27, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr, Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed « bill (H. R. 2948) to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
approved May 29, 1930, as amended, so 
as to exempt annuity payments under 
such act from taxation, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 81) providing that 
the war emergency has been relieved to 
an extent which will justify proceeding 
with the highway-construction program 
under the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1944, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


CALL OF fHE ROLL 


Mr. HATCH. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hawkes Overton 
Bailey Hayden Radcliffe 
Ball Hickenlooper Reed 
Bankhead Hill Revercomb 
Barkley Hoey Robertson 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Briggs Johnston, S.C, Saltonstall 
Brooks Kilgore Shipstead 
Buck Knowland Smith 
Burton La Foliette Stewart 
Butler Langer Taft 
Byrd Lucas Taylor 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Okla, 
Capper McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Carville McFarland Tobey 

havez McKellar Tunnell 
Connally McMahon Tydings 
Cordon Magnuson Vandenberg 
Donnell Maybank Wagner 
Downey Mead Walsh 
Ellender Millikin Wheeler 
Ferguson Mitchell Wherry 
Fulbright Moore White 
George Morse Wiley 
Gerry Murdock Willis 
Green Murray Wilson 
Guffey Myers Young 
Gurney O'Daniel 
Hatch O’Mahoney 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 


ator from Mississippi [Mr. EAsTLanp] 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Guass] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. ANn- 
DREWS! and the Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. CHANDLER] are detained on public 
business, 

The Senator from Florida [Mr, FEp- 
PER] is absent on official business. 
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Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont |Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BusHrrenp], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hart] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
BURTON 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I am 
about to end my daily contact with Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I do so to accept 
membership on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I value infinitely the 
friendships I have formed in the Senate, 
and I hope those friendships will con- 
tinue as long asl live. I want Members 
of the Senate to feel at home in my judi- 
cial chambers across the Plaza, and 
therefore I now invite those who con- 
veniently can do so to attend a brief 
informal reception in those chambers, 
and I invite them to bring their families. 
This reception will be held at 12:30 
o’clock next Monday afternoon, October 
1, closely following the open session of 
the Court, beginning at noon, during 
which I shall have taken my oath of 
office. 

It has been an inspiration for me to 
serve in the Senate since January 3, 1941, 
and to share here in helping to win the 
war and lay the foundations for inter- 
national and domestic postwar stability. 

I have here deepened my conviction 
that our constitutional government is so 
well built that no change of any one 
official seriously disturbs the stability 
of it. I am equally convinced, however, 
that the Government serves the people 
effectively only in proportion as its offi- 
cials understand the ever-changing needs 
of all our people, provides constructive 
policies to meet those needs, and inter- 
prets with dependable impartiality the 
laws which declare those policies. 

In my new assignment I shall have the 
obligation not to make but to interpret 
the laws, the treaties, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I shall deem 
it a privilege, in that capacity, to co- 
operate with all branches of our Gov- 
ernment. Therefore I shall not be far 
away from here either in fact or in spirit. 

I thank the Members of the Senate 
and, through them, the people of the 
United States for the increased faith 
they have given me in the priceless value 
of a free and representative government 
under a constitution designed to insure 
equal justice under law to all the people. 
I know of no place in America where one 
can contribute more to justice for all 
than as a member of the Supreme Court, 
and I welcome the opportunity. 

I shall do my best to be worthy of my 
new trust, so help me God. [Applause, 
Senators rising.) 

Mr.” WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
heard this valedictory with deep and 
peculiar regret. It happens that the 
Senator from Ohio, my colleague [Mr. 
Brewster] and I are ail graduates from 
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the same small college in the State of 
Maine. We are all of us on the govern- 
ing board of that college. Each of us is 
the recipient of a degree of doctor of 
laws from that college, and I confess I 
hate keenly to see that trinity in Senate 
service now broken. 

I have in mind, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there was a time when a grad- 
uate of this same small college presided 
over the Supreme Court of the United 
States as its Chief Justice, when one of 
its graduates was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and a third graduate 
of that college was the Presiding Officer 
of this body. In the transfer of the ac- 
tivities of the Senator from Ohio from 
this body to the Supreme Court I hope 
I see that small college again on the 
march. I hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when he will grace the office of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. And without meaning to 
deny to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] that which he is so com- 
pletely entitled to have, I nevertheless 
cherish the hope that the day is not dis- 
tant when my remaining colleague from 
the State of Maine will preside over this 
body. And I give assurance that in 
Maine’s delegation in the House there 
is at least one graduate of this college 
who is qualified to preside over that great 
legislative body at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Speaking as a friend of long years, I 
have full faith that the Senator from 
Ohio possesses every qualification de- 
manded by this great office to which he 
now goes. He is studious as few men are 
studious, a seeker always for the truth, 
a defender always of the truth and of the 
right as it is given him to see the right. 
And notwithstanding my conflicting 
emotions, I extend to him every good 
wish, and I have for him every expecta- 
tion of a long and an honorable service 
upon this greatest of courts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, with- 
out making any predictions as to who 
will hereafter preside over the Senate 
of the United States or over the House of 
Representatives, I wish in a word to com- 
ment upon the departure of our friend, a 
Senator for another day, and soon to be a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

I have sometimes in little gatherings 
told a story about a man in whose office 
I studied law when I was a boy. His 
name was Judge Bishop. For 17 years 
he presided over the intermediate court 
in Kentucky between the trial court and 
the court of last resort. He was a great 
Judge. After he retired from the bench 
he took me into his office and I enjoyed 
the rare privilege of studying law under 
him for a period of 2 years. As I said, 
his name was Bishop. He was the origi- 
nal of Irvin Cobb’s old Judge Priest. 
Cobb demoted him from Bishop to Priest 
and wrote his charming book about him. 
The judge used to tell me about his ex- 
periences on the bench. 

One day he told me about holding 
court in the little county seat of Smith- 
‘and, which nestles on the banks of the 
Cumberland River where it empties into 
the Ohio. In that town there was only 
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one hotel, a rambling old brick house, 
with high ceilings and large rooms, and 
in each room there were anywhere from 
two to four double beds. The hotel was 
always crowded when court met because 
the lawyers, the litigants, and the wit- 
nesses came there. One night the hotel 
was so crowded that it became necessary 
to put an Irishman in the room with old 
Judge Bishop, and the next morning 
while they were dressing Judge Bishop 
said in a sort of patronizing way, “Pat, 
you would have been in the old country 
a long time before you would have slept 
with a judge.” 

“Yes,” Pat replied, “and faith and 
bejabers, Your Honor, you would have 
been in the old country a long time be- 
fore you would have been a judge.” 

So he told me that he never bantered 
with another Irishman after that for 
sleeping in the same room with him. 

That story is only applicable to our 
very dear friend and colleague for a few 
more hours, in this, that if he had stayed 
in Ohio and had not come to the Senate 
the chances are he would not now be on 
the verge of becoming a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
That, of course, is speculative. But I 
have no doubt that his appointment to 
the Supreme Court grows out of the fine 
service he has rendered here, and the 
knowledge of the appointing power, as 
well as of his colleague and of the coun- 
try, of the fine qualities he possesses not 
only to make a great Senator, as he has, 
but to make a great Justice of the Su- 


~preme Court, as he will. 


I have heretofore said that I witness 
the departure of Senator BurTon with 
deep regret, but I congratulate him, and 
I congratulate the President, and I con- 
gratulate the Supreme Court and the 
country upon his accession to that great 
tribunal, and I predict for him, at his 
youthful age and his sound health, long 
service and a distinguished record upon 
the highest court not only in this land 
but, as we believe, the greatest court in 
the world. I wish for the Senator in all 
his activities that satisfaction which 
comes only to those who have an inner 
consciousness of duty well done, and 
when he has completed his duties on the 
bench that he may enjoy such repose 
as he may wish in the contemplation of 
the service which he has rendered to 
his country. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Ar- 
chivist of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a list of papers 
and documents on the files of several de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and request- 
ing action looking to their disposition, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to a Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BarKLey and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following petitions, 
which were referred as indicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
repeal the emergency war time law forth- 
with 
“Whereas standard time was changed to 

war time in the interest of the war effort 

and now no further need for continuing on 
war time exists: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly 
concurring). That the Logislature of the 
State of Wisconsin memorializes Congress 
to repeal the war time law forthwith; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That duly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President, to 
each House of Congress, and to each Wis- 
consin Member thereof.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin, memorializing the 
Office of Price Administration to abolish 
rationing of butter and cheese; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Wizey on September 27, 1945, 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, p. 9192.) 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Potomac Cooperative Federa- 
tion, an organization of consumer coopera- 
tives of Maryland, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C., favoring 
retention of all necessary rationing of 
scarce food items, so as to assist in a pro- 
gram of maximum assistance to the war-torn 
liberated areas; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


RESOLUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSION RELATING TO 
COMMON CARRIERS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by the Mas- 
sachusetts Public Utilities Commission 
favoring the enactment of House bill 
2536, relating to common carriers. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Whereas the legality of the present prac- 
tice of establishing rates for public trans- 
portation through the medium of rate bu- 
reaus has been recently challenged; and 

Whereas the Massachusetts Public Utilities 
Commission believes that the established 


practices for the regulation of interstate 
public transportation should be continued 
under the supervision and control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
Whereas the Bulwinkle bill, so-called H. R. 


2536, now pending in the Congress, purports 
to make legal the acts and agreements 
among carriers establishing rate bureaus 
joint tariffs, and schedules of service subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and expressly exempts such co- 
ordinated rate bureaus and committees so 
functioning and agreements consummated 
thereunder from the provisions of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, so-called; and 

Whereas said H. R. 2536 legalizes such cus- 
tomary practices by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, we believe the continuance of 
such .practices are in conformity with the 
public interest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Pubiic 
Utilities Commission endorses H. R. 25°26 and 
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recommends its adoption by the Congress; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in Washington and 
that a copy of this resolution be transmitted 
to the Senators and Representatives from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
THomas A. FLAHERTY, 
CARROLL L. MEINS, 
FRANCIS M. McKEOwWN, 
JOHN M. WHOULEY, 
Davip M. BRacKMAN, 
Massachusetts Public Utilities Commission. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
JAMES M. CUSHING, Secretary. 
Boston, Mass., September 25, 1945. 


PROTEST AGAINST DRAFTING OF 18- 
YEAR-OLD BOYS ATTENDING HIGH 
SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting letter from V. L. 
Ragland, a prominent businessman of 
McPherson, Kans., protesting against the 
drafting of 18-year-old boys, who are 
attending high school and college. I 
ask unanimous consent to present the 
letter for appropriate reference and 
printing in the REcorD. 

Tnere being no objection, the letter 
presented by Mr. CaApPer was received, 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


McPuerson, Kans., September 20, 1945. 
Hon. ArTHuR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deir Senator CAprer: I earnestly urge you 
to use your influence and support to immedi- 
ately stop the drafting of 18-year-old boys 
who are attending high school and college; 
this is especially true of boys who are at- 
tending college. I understand that a ma- 
jority favor the deferring of these boys until 
they complete their college training but up 
to now nothing has been done about it and 
dragging the boys out of school goes merrily 
on. 

As these college boys are the future back- 
bone of our country it seems almost unbeliev- 
abie that a country as strong as ours would 
have to resort to this method to raise an 
army for occupational purposes, when it has 
been proven without a doubt that young men 
this age are taken out of school for as much 
as 2 years 70 percent of them never return to 
school. 

I have no objection to a year or so military 
training for all our young men, but I don’t 
think the time to give it to them is in the 
middle of their years attending school. For 
example, I have a boy who finished high 
school last spring and we enrolled him at 
the Wentworth Military Academy, Lexing- 
ton, Mo., for the summer term in junior 
college. He will be 18 this coming November, 
will have completed one full year college work 
at the end of the first fall semester as he is 
attending Wentworth again this fall and in 
addition to this 1 year college he will also 
have 1 year military training. He is major- 
ing in chemistry, either industrial or chemi- 
cal engineering. Does it not look just about 
downright silly to take this boy or any other 
boy under like circumstances out of college 
in the middle of the year, put him in the 
Army for 2 years and expect him to come back 
and take his seat in the classroom the same 
as if nothing had happened’ Not if I know 
anything about the Army, and I had a hitch 
in 1917-18. 

Your sincere consideration in this vital 
matter will be greatly appreciated by me and 
hun@reds of other parents who are striving 
to ecucate their children, 

Yours very truly, 
V. L, RAGLAND, 
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GOVERNMENT SPENDING—LETTER FROM 
OMER J. McCORMICK 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Omer J. McCor- 
mick, Neosho Rapids, Kans., commenting 
favorably on a statement made by me, 
“It is time to cut spending,” which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

NrosHo Raprips, KANS., 
September 22, 1945. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRIEND: I just read your statement, 
“It’s time to cut spending.” I think you are 
right 100 percent. 

I think it is a mistake to pay people to loaf, 
when there is more work in the Central 
States than we can get help to do. 

I am a farmer and stockman, and I have 
let the improvement and fences go to pieces 
since we have been in the war, so as to pro- 
duce all we could. Now we would like to fix 
them up if I could get the help. 

All of our doctors around here went to war, 
and I think it is time they sent some of them 
home. 

I think all of our boys that have been in 
service overseas should be sent home. We 
have a lot of boys in the Army that have not 
been out of the good old United States of 
America that could take their place. 

Your friend, 
Omer J. McCorMIck. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ON: FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT 
OF 1945 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there is 
need for printing additional copies of the 
hearings on the pending bill (S. 380) to 
establish a national policy and program 
for assuring continuing full employment 
in a free competitive economy, through 
the concerted efforts of industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, State and local governments, 
and the Federal Government. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to report 
favorably, without amendment, from the 
Committee on Printing Senate Resolu- 
tion 177, and ask that it be considered 
at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 177) was read, considered, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 additional copies of the 
hearings held before a subcommittee of said 
committee on S. 380, Full Employment Act 
of 1945. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL (for Mr. Pepper) : 

S. 1441. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
War to have prepared a replica of the Dade 
Monument for presentation to the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 

S. 1442. A bill for the relief of George O. 
Weems; 

S. 1443. A bill for the relief of Tom B. Deen; 
and 
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8. 1444. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Reta H 

Hardin et al; to the Committee on Claims, — 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1445. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act, as amended, for the purpose of permit- 
ting States, and political subdivisions anq 
instrumentalities thereof, to secure cover- 
age for their officers and employees under the 
old-age and survivors insurance provisions 
of such act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, mr, 
WHEELER, Mr. La Fou.ette, Mr. Gur- 
NEY, Mr, BUTLER, and Mr. THomas 
of Oklahoma): . 

S.J. Res. 100. Joint resolution permitting 
federally owned alcohol plants to produce 
sugars or sirups simultaneously with the 
production of alcohol; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2948) to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act approved 
May 29, 1930, as amended, so as to 
exempt annuity payments under such 
act from taxation, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 81) providing that the war emer- 
gency has been relieved to an extent 
which will justify proceeding with the 
highway-construction program under 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


INVESTIGATION OF MEANS OF INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN TRANSPORTA- 
TION—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the resolution (S. Res. 161) authorizing 
an investigation of all means of inter- 
state and foreign transportation, which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate and ordered to be printed. 
LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS FOR THE PRO- 

MOTION OF SCIENCE 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
there are several bills before the Senate 
dealing with research and the promotion 
of science. At the request of the ofiices 
of several Senators and Senators them- 
selves, I ask that these bills and propos- 
als and excerpts from certain reports be 
combined in one pamphlet and printed 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY-—LETTE® 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


{[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article re- 
lating to the St. Lawrence seaway and the 
President's letter in regard to it, as published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Septem- 
ber 28, 1945, which appears in the Appendix. | 


MEETING IN LONDON—TASK OF UNITED 
STATES LEADERSHIP—ARTICLE BY 
SUMNER WELLES 


[Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Meeting in London—Task of United 
States Leadership,” written by Sumner Welles 
and published in the Washington Post, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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AVY  DEMOBILIZATION PROGRAM— 
LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in my 
opinion the highest concern of the Amer- 
ican people today relates to when and 
how quickly their sons and friends in the 
armed services are to be demobilized. 
The appeals reaching Members of the 
Congress in letters and through personal 
contact are touching and most appeal- 
ing. The men in the services themselves 
are, in large numbers, communicating 
with the Members of Congress. These 
communications indicate a restlessness 
and a lowering of morale because of the 
uncertainty of the demobilization pro- 
grams. This situation must not be dis- 
regarded. At the moment, of far more 
importance to. mothers, fathers, wives, 
and relatives, than plans for reconver- 
sion, avoidance of unemployment and 
other postwar economic policies, is the 
answer to the question, “When will my 
son or brother return home?” 

This subject has given all of us much 
concern, and I find it difficult for the 
public to realize the limited power of the 
Members of Congress to deal effectively 
with the situation because we are still 
in the midst of the war emergency, and 
full power and control of the armed 
forces is still under our military leaders. 

As a result of correspondence and in- 
terviews with the Secretary of the Navy 
in regard to the Navy demobilization pro- 
gram, wherein I urged prompt and effec- 
tive action to muster out of the service 
as rapidly as possible the reserve officers 
and enlisted men who entered the Navy 
as civilians to fight the war, who feel now 
that the fighting has terminated, they 
should return to their peacetime pur- 
suits, I have received from Secretary 
Forrestal a reply to my recent letter in 
which he states the position of the Navy. 
It is the first complete analysis of this 
subject setting forth the position of the 
Navy that I have seen, although, from 
time to time, various statements and reg- 
ulations have been issued. I ask that 
this letter be printed in the Recorp for 
the information of the Members of the 
Congress and the general public. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, September 25, 1945. 
Hon. Davin I. WaLsuH, 
Chairman, Naval Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: Let me at the 
outset thank you for your letter of Septem- 
ber 7 on the Navy’s demobilization plans. 
The suggestions which you made were 
thoughtful and provocative, and we are mind- 
ful that they come from one who has had 
long experience in naval matters. I hope 
you will continue to give us the benefit of 
your observations on demobilization. 

You say in summation that “those now in 
the service, as well as their relatives and 
friends, are anxious to know when they may 
expect to be released.” I agree. Let me 
try to satisfy that desire, 

We hope that by September 1, 1946—1 
year after the formal surrender of Japan— 
everyone will be out of the Navy except 
those who are serving voluntarily and those 
who, because they were inducted into the 
N vy recently, still have unexpired service 
under an amended Selective Service Act, 
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That is our goal. To achieve it, all our re- 
cruiting and transfer programs must be 
successful. 

To give you a more precise idea of when 
men will be out of the Navy, one of every 
three will be home by mid-February, one of 
every two by mid-April, two of every three 
by mid-June, and five of every six by the 
end of August. As I said before, we hope 
that the one-sixth remaining in the Navy 
next September 1 will be men who elect to 
stay and those who have unexpired service 
under the Selective Service Act. 

We hope to beat that schedule, releasing 
more men than it calls for in the months 
immediately after the turn of the year. We 
have fixed a fast demobilization plan, but we 
will beat it if we can. We hope to be the 
first of the armed forces to return to peace- 
time strength. We have a schedule for lay- 
ing up ships, disbanding air groups, and 
decommissioning bases which synchronizes 
with the release of personnel. By September 
1, 1946, the Navy expects to shrink to 500,000 
men and 58,000 officers. We hope that the 
Navy, in peacetime, will remain at about that 
size. 

I have spent some time emphasizing the 
speed and the completeness of our projected 
demobilization because I think it is important 
to realize that our demobilization point sys- 
tem does not determine who gets out of the 
Navy. Everyone who wishes to will get out 
of the Navy in fairly short order, but every- 
one cannot get out at the same time. The 
demobilization mechanism only governs who 
gets out first. That is the function of our 
point system, or the system which you call 
automatic discharges. 

As you know, the question of who gets out 
of the Navy first is decided on the basis of 
four factors: (a) Length of service, (b) length 
of service overseas, (c) age, and (d) depend- 
ency. I believe everyone will agree that these 
factors should determine the priority of re- 
lease of men from military duty. They are 
the factors which will put at the top of the 
list for release those men who have served 
longest, who have served overseas in active 
theaters of war, who are oldest, and who have 
people dependent on them for support. 

You included these four factors in the 
formula which you suggested in your letter, 
and I am pleased that you agree with us that 
length of service, service overseas, age, and 
dependency are four considerations which 
should govern the order of men’s release. 

You also suggested two other factors. The 
first additional factor which you suggested is 
recognition of medals and decorations. We 
have recognized medals in a slightly different 
way than you suggest. Any Reserve or in- 
ductee who has won the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, the Navy Cross, the Legion of Merit, 
the Silver Star, or the Distinguished Flying 
Cross in combat is automatically released on 
his own request. 

The second additional factor which you 
suggested is the recognition of battle stars. 
The Navy has not recognized battle stars in 
its release formula because to do so would 
unjustifiably discriminate against some com- 
bat veterans. Battle stars are worn by men 
who were in certain major naval engage- 
ments. But there were many engagements 
of individual ships or of small groups of 
ships—such as armed guard actions in the 
Atlantic, PT boat operations in the Pacific, 
individual destroyer or cruiser actions—which 
were fully as hazardous to the personnel in- 
volved as any of the major operations. These 
small but deadly actions were not assigned 
battle stars. Therefore, to recognize battle 
stars in the release formula would be to dis- 
criminate against those men whose service in 
combat happened to be in isolated rather 
than large engagements. You will agree, I 
am sure, that this discrimination would not 
be justifiable. 

You also suggest a slightly different han- 
dling of the factor of dependency. The Navy 
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allows a flat credit of 10 points for depend- 
ents. You suggested 5 points for each de- 
pendent up to a maximum of 15 points. 

A flat credit for dependency was decided 
upon by tre Navy for several reasons. First, 
dependency takes many forms—a parent, a 
wife, a child, and other relatives, are often 
truly dependent—a fact which was recognized 
by Congress in both the Selective Service Act 
and the acts establishing family allowances 
and other forms of financial aid for depend- 
ents. In following this traditional pattern, 
the Navy allows dependency credit to some 
700,000 persons in the Navy who have de- 
pendents other than children. Further, we 
felt it highly desirable to keep the entire 
process of computing points as simple as pos- 
sible in order to avoir the type of compli- 
cated figuring which slows down the whole 
process. Accordingly, we chose the simple 
device of a flat credit, and have made pro- 
vision for the man with an unusual degree 
of dependency by means of the hardship 
cases, each such case being decided on its 
individual merits. As you know, we have 
now been able to liberalize the administra- 
tion of these hardship cases to the extent 
that any enlisted man with three or more 
children under 18 is assume’? to have a hard- 
ship case and will be released upon his appli- 
cation. 

Having established this formula governing 
the release of officers and men from the naval 
service, we are going to try to stick to it. We 
believe the system does justice to the men in 
the Navy and we feel a responsibility not to 
undermine it by draining off personnel 
through other methods. The inevitable re- 
sult of so doing would be to prevent the 
lowering of the scores in the future and 
would simply mean the retention in the 
service of men who would otherwise become 
eligible. 

We have, however, recognized the problem 
which you raised in your paragraph headed 
“Discharge programs for special corps and 
classifications.” In this paragraph you sug- 
gest that officers and men in certain duties 
like intelligence, construction, public rela- 
tions, etc., are less essential now, whereas 
other personnel, particularly those in the 
Medical Corps, are almost as necessary now 
as when we were engaged in actual fighting. 

Instead of releasing the less necessary 
groups of persons outside the formula, we 
have chosen to hold them to the general 
point system, but to establish for them spe- 
cial critical scores. For example, we quickly 
discovered we had a relatively large surplus 
of aviators. Accordingly, the critical score 
for their release has been cut to 44 points 
against 49 points for other officers. This de- 
vice of establishing lower critical scores for 
surplus categories will be used in other cases 
if and when we discover those surpluses. At 
the other end of the scale the need for medi- 
cal personnel, which you mentioned, has 
obliged us to set a critical score for male 
doctors of 60 points, 11 points higher than 
the normal score for officers of 49 points. By 
these variations in critical scores the Navy 
hopes to prevent the needless retention of 
surplus personnel. 

Incidentally, I believe the paragraph above 
answers your questions about aviation, medi- 
cal, and construction personnel. They all 
are under the point system. Doctors and 
aviators have special critical scores, but ail 
others, including construction personnel, 
have normal critical scores. 

The third type of discharge which you sug- 
gest, special order discharges, is the one 
that causes the greatest difficulty. As you 
know, we do recognize cases of family hard- 
ship—which should not be confused with 
cases of business convenience—and we do 
give special attention to discharge applica- 
tions from enlisted men who have been long 
in the service and who have especially press- 
ing dependency situations. 

You may be interested in how we handle 
applications for release in hardship cases. 
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A hardship application filed by an enlisted 
man or an Officer goes first to the applicant's 
commanding officer. The commanding offi- 
cer must forward the application to Wash- 
ington, making whatever recommendation 
he sees fit. Therefore, a hardship plea can- 
not be either pigeonholed or rejected in the 
field. Here in Washington the hardship ap- 
peals of enlisted men are decided by the 
Enlisted Personnel Office of the Bureau of 
Personnel. Those of officers are decided by 
a board, the membership of which we keep 
anonymous so that the board cannot be sub- 
jected to pressure. No official of the Depart- 
ment will be allowed to overrule this im- 
partial board. 

My own observation indicates that both 
the board and the Enlisted Personnel Office 
are being lenient in matters of true family 
hardship—as distinguished trom cases of 
business convenience. 

In all honesty, I believe these are the only 
special order discharges which we can con- 
sider. We have had appeals to release all 
married men and we also have appeals to 
release single men so that they can get 
married. We are asked to release all combat 
veterans because of their sacrifice, and we are 
asked to release all noncombat men because 
they won't be any use to the Navy. We are 
told we should release all young men be- 
cause they are preparing for their careers, 
and we are told that we should release ail 
older men because their careers may be 
ending. 

Each of these appeals has its validity, but 
there is no unanimity among them. They 
are so conflicting that, if we tried to satisiy 
one this week and another next week, our 
Gemobilization would break down in a chaos 
of cross-purposes. The net result, I am con- 
vinced, would be to slow down the whole 
demobilization. 

The best answer to the appeals of special 
groups is a fast over-all demobilization. For 
that reason, we have fixed the rapid release 
schedule to which I referred before—and we 
will beat it if we can. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL. 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
heading of the first article on the front 
page of this morning’s Washington Post 
reads, “President carries fight for job- 
less pay to House efter ‘let-down’ by 
Senate.” The reference is to a confer- 
ence which the President had yesterday 
with the Democratic members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee with 
respect to the bill providing unemploy- 
ment compensation of $25 a week for 26 
weeks. Charles G. Ross, Presidential 
press secretary, is quoted in the article 
as follows: 

The President spoke vigorously. e said 
he stood pat on 26 weeks and $25 for unem- 
ployment compensation. He said the Sen- 
ate let him down and he expected the House 
not to do so. He said his views were fully 
outlined in his message to Congress and re 
stood by them, 


From the statement of the President 
that “the Senate let him down” there 
follows reasonably the inference that the 
Senate was under some obligation to the 
President with which the Senate failed 
to comply. From the President’s state- 
ment the implication may cleariy be 
drawn that the Senate had failed to per- 
form its duty by not carrying into effect 
the President’s desires in this matter. 

I think it proper that the Senate pause 
at this point to remember now and for 
all future time that it is not a body sub- 
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ordinate to the President of the United 
States or subject to the duty to follow 
his desires, irrespective of the judgment 
of Members of the Senate. 

It is a proper function of the Presi- 
dent to make recommendations to Con- 
gress, and it is of high importance that 
respectful and thorough consideration 
be given by Congress to every recom- 
mendation made by the President. This, 
however, is entirely different from the 
view that Congress owes an obligation 
to the President to follow his recom- 
mendations blindly. There is no basis 
for the President of the United States to 
be of the opinion that merely because the 
Senate fails to approve legislation sug- 
gested by him the Senate has thereby 
omitted a duty, which omission is a logi- 
cal interpretation of the term “let him 
down.” 

We have had in past years many illus- 
trations of Executive domination over 
Congress. *t is to be devoutly hoped that 
no repetition of such domination will 
ever again occur in our national history. 
Our Government consists of three co- 
ordinate branches, the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial. Each has its own 
functions. Each is responsible for its 
own independent exercise of those func- 
tions. Each of them owes a duty not to 
the other branch, but to the people of 
the United States to perform this duty 
fearlessly, independently, and without 
subordination to another branch of gov- 
ernment. 

The Congress will do well at this point 
to caution itself never to accede or agree 
to the doctrine that Congress is sub- 
ordinate tw the Executive. Congress will 
co well also to caution itself at this time 
never to accede or agree to the doctrine 
that by omitting, after the exercise by it 
of honest judgment, to enact legislation 
favored by the Executive, it has “let 
down” the Executive; namely, that it has 
failed to perform a duty which it owes 
to the Executive. We are chosen to per- 
form our duty to the people of the United 
States. We owe no duty to comply with 
directions or orders of the Executive to 
enact legislation. Our duty is to do what 
we ourselves think best. To fail to fol- 
low the opinions of the Executive does 
not constitute a breach of duty, a non- 
compliance with obligation, or a “letting 
down” of the Executive. 

In conclusion, I catl attention to cer- 
tain words in Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, which are as true in this Septem- 
ber 1945 as they were in September 1796 
when he delivered that immortal docu- 
ment. Those words are: 

It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking, in a free country, should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding, 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A first estimate of 
that love of power, and proneness to abuse 
it which predominates in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, by divid- 
ing and distributing it into different deposi- 
tories, and constituting each the guardian 
cf the public weal, against invasions by the 
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others, have been evinced by experiment, an. 
cient and modern; some of them in our own 
country, and under our own eyes. To pre. 
serve them must be as necessary as to insti. 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, 
the distribution or modification of the con. 
stitutional powers be, in any particular, 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution desig. 
nates. But let there be no change by usur- 
pation; for though this, in one instance, may 
be the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed. The precedent must always great- 
ly overbalance, in permanent evil, any partial 
or transient benefit which the use can, at 
any time, yield. 
FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 380) to establish a na- 
tional policy and program for assuring 
continuing full employment in a free 
competitive esonomy, through the con- 
certed efforts of industry, agriculture, la- 
bor, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had 
intended to address myself to the full- 
employment bill earlier‘in the debate. 
Not having done so, I really feel that 
many of the remarks which I shall make 
today will not add anything to the de- 
bate, because they have been covered, in 
the main, by the very excellent discus- 
sion on both sides of this question in the 
speeches which have preceded. Hence 
I suggested to my cosponsors of the bill 
that we might very well forego my dis- 
cussion today. However, it was the 
judgment of those supporting the bill 
that in order to complete the record 
this speech should be made a part of the 
record because of the emphasis which I 
shall give to certain features and objec- 
tives of the bill, 

It is my understanding, Mr. President, 
that it is the desire—and I certainly 
share in it—of Senators on both sides of 
the aisle that we reach a vote on this 
bill today, if possible. Therefore, I sha!! 
decline for the main to yield during my 
speech, althcugh I shall wish to extend 
every possible courtesy to my colleagues 
if they feel it important that they inter- 
rupt for comment or questions on any- 
thing Isay. I assure my colleagues that 
after I close my speech I shall be very 
glad to subject myself to such cross- 
examination as they may wish to put me 
to on this very essential piece of legis- 
lation. I hope that when I decline to 
yield during the course of my remarks, 
no colleague will consider me in the 
slightest way discourteous, because such 
will not be my intention. 

Mr. President, as a Republican, I sup- 
port and sponsor the full-employment 
bill because I feel that maintaining full 
employment is absolutely essential *o 
preserving our economy in this country. 
If we lose that economy we shall lose 
many democratic rights as well. I am 
sure that many of my colleagues in the 
Senate are aware of my conviction thst 
we shall have to maintain on an efiicient 
and a highly productive level our system 
of private enterprise economy if we are (0 
preserve political democracy itself. 1 
have said before, but it is a truth which 
I think so fundamental that it deserves 
repeating, that under our form of gov- 
ernment we cannot separate our form o! 
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economy from political democracy itself, 
because if we do we will have to substi- 
tute for our system of private enterprise a 
recimented economy. If we have a regi- 
mented economy by government we also 
lose many of our basic political demo- 
ratic rights. I think that the contest 

ween economic systems is one of the 
reat battles of ideology going on in the 
orld today, and it is not foreign to our 
iores. It is being waged in America 
day and I want to throw my support to 
rivate enterprise. The question is 
-hether we are going to make political 
s>mocracy and the private enterprise 
economy work cooperatively in this coun- 
try, to the end that we can assure full 
employment under our great democratic 
Government. We know that our form of 
government elevates to the highest posi- 
tion among the nations of the world the 
rights of the individual and the dignity 
of men. However, if in the future it 
fails so to plan its economic affairs as 
to give its people the chance to work and 
maintain a decent standard of living they 
will insist upon changes in our economy. 

So I say, Mr. President, that I feel that 
the full-employment bill is essential in 
order to hitch together political democ- 
racy and a private enterprise economy. 
I recognize that there are great differ- 
ences among us in our approach to these 
problems, although this debate has shown 
very clearly that we are of one mind as 
to the objectives. The opponents of the 
bill or those who would modify it in var- 
ious respects have stated over and over 
again on the floor of the Senate that they 
are sympathetic with the objectives of 
the bill. Iknow their sincerity is as deep 
as the sincerity of those of us who be- 
lieve that legislation such as S. 380 will 
be necessary if we are to hold out to the 
common men and women of America 
what amounts to an economic insurance 
policy which will protect them from the 
misery and cruelty of depressions and 
cefiated dollars. 

I recognize, Mr. President, that one of 
the great shortcomings of most of the 
legislative programs of the past 20 
years—and I include Republican as well 
as Democratic administrations in that 
period of time—has been a failure on the 
part of both great political parties to 
come forward with a realistic tax pro- 
gram. 

Iam aware of the fact that so far as 
political issues are concerned, and some- 
times so far as political consequences to 
individuals are concerned, a proposal to 
tax sufficiently to pay for the benefits of 
government is considered to be bad 
politics. However, I am convinced, Mr. 
President, that we cannot maintain the 
benefits of government which must be 
maintained and expanded as problems 
arise unless we tell our people honestly 
and forthrightly that they must expect 
to pay taxes to meet the costs of those 
Government services. In my judgment, 
lf we are to be perfectly intellectually 
honest about it we must tell the people 
that they must expect to pay high taxes 
for years to come, not only in order to 
pay the great cost of this war—a cost 
Which, after all, is very cheap, because 
the winning of the war makes it possible 
for us to be here today as free men rep- 
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resenting a free people—but to pay the 
cost of all other obligations which the 
Government must assume. 

(At this point Mr. Morse yielded to 
Mr. CoNnNALLY, who spoke on the ratifica- 
tion of the water treaty by the Mexican 
Government, and debate ensued, all of 
which, on request of Mr. ConNnALLy, and 
by unanimous consent, was ordered to be 
printed at the conclusion of the speech 
of Mr. Morse.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I happen , 
to be one who believes that we, as repre- 
sentatives of the people of this country, 
should make perfectly clear to them on a 
factual basis what are the tax problems of 
the country, and what are the budgetary 
necessities of the Government. If we 
do so, I believe that they will be perfectly 
willing to pay for the benefits which they 
insist upon receiving provided we make 
it possible for them to maintain a stand- 
ard of living sufficiently high to permit 
them to pay out of the productive enter- 
prises of this country, and the wealth 
produced through them, the taxes neces- 
sary to meet the expenses of whatever 
legislative program shall be enacted by 
the Congress in the public interest. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I feel that we 
should not endeavor to incorporate a tax 
program into the pending bill. When we 
are ready to grapple with the tax prob- 
lems of this Congress I shall be perfectly 
willing to take the position that we must 
impose taxes sufficiently high to make it 
possible to protect the value of the Amer- 
ican dollar. Unless we raise revenues 
through taxation to protect the value of 
the American dollar there can be no 
doubt about the fact that we shall be 
headed toward runaway inflation. Mass 
unemployment is certain to go along with 
inflation, and no amount of spending 
can help unemployment caused by in- 
fiation. I shall be perfectly willing to 
put my political head on the block, so to 
speak, in support of an adequate tax pro- 
gram in order to protect the value of the 
American dollar, because I conceive that 
to be one of my primary duties to the 
people whom I try to serve. This full- 
employment bill will assure employment 
only so long as we protect the soundness 
of our dollar. Cheap money doesn’t 
create jobs; it destroys them. That is 
why I think that after passage of this bill 
we should tackle our tax problems. 

However, Mr. President, I am not one 
who becomes alarmed over the label 
“deficit spending.” When deficit spend- 
ing for any emergency period of time ap- 
pears to be necessary in order to main- 
tain and expand the productive re- 
sources of this country for the purpose of 
providing jobs for men and women, I 
shall not hesitate to vote for deficit 
spending for whatever the period of time 
may be which is found to be necessary. 
Deficit spending, if it results in the crea- 
tion of wealth-producing jobs, does not 
deflate the value of the dollar, but pro- 
tects its value because out of those jobs 
will come savings with which the cost of 
the enterprise can be paid through taxes. 
It is true, of course, that if deficit spend- 
ing continued for so long as to create a 
debt in excess of wealth produced, the 
value of the dollar would be deflated. 
But I do not fear deficit spending during 
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an emergency in which we are threatened 
with a depression and unemployment if 
we agree that the costs of the projects for 
which the public money is spent will later 
be returned in taxes after the emergency 
is over. 

Hence I think we should make clear 
that a time will come when we will have 
to pay for the cost of any particular 
emergency in the alleviation of which we 
spend money under the terms of this bill. 
I am one who believes that during the 
serious depression of the 1930’s we should 
have adopted, at the time Congress 
passed much of the legislation which was 
enacted during that period, a more ade- 
quate and fairer tax program. I assert 
now that if this proposed legislation is 
enacted, as I trust it will be, in order to 
meet the expenditures which the Gov- 
ernment will have to make if it is to 
provide opportunities for the employ- 
ment of those who want to work, it will 
be necessary to establish tax brackets 
sufficiently high to meet the necessary 
costs. 

I have one other statement which I 
wish to make with reference to the tax 
problem. The pending bill refers to aid- 
ing private industry. One of the best 
ways in Which this Congress can aid pri- 
vate industry is by lifting from it taxes 
which today amount to confiscation, 
taxes which destroy the confidence of 
business, and which offer no inducement 
to the owners of surplus venture money 
to invest their funds in wealth-creating 
industry. I think that at a very early 
date we should remove the high bracket 
tax on industry. It js now preventing 
the investment of huge surpluses of 
money which should be invested during 
the reconversion period in new industries 
and in projects which will produce 
wealth-creating jobs and new profits out 
of which new tax dollars can flow. 

However, I shall oppose any attempt to 
weaken and cripple this bill by any 
amendment which seeks to require as a 
condition precedent to providing work 
opportunities the revenue from taxes to 
pay for job producing projects. I think 
our American economy is too dynamic 
and tco vital to necessitate, when we pass 
the pending measure, the adoption of a 
tax program which in and of itself would 
make it impossible during the emergency 
to provide the jobs necessary to cary 
out the objectives of the legislation. I 
agree we must raise the costs through 
taxes and shall vote for a tax program 
which will do it when we take up the 
tax problems of this Congress. 

Mr. President, I think that the full- 
employment bill is not the ogre which 
some of its opponents would make of it. 
The bill first states its objectives in very 
plain language. I think that in the clos- 
ing hours of this debate it would be well 
to review briefly those objectives. 

One of the objectives is that everyone 
shall have a chance to earn a living in 
a free competitive economy. The plain 
and clear language on page 12 of tie 
bill, beginning on line 21, is as follows: 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 


ernment to foster free competitive private 
enterprise and the investment of private 
capital. 
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I know of no one who quarrels with 
that premise. The bill states further: 

All Americans able to work and desiring to 
work are entitled to an opportunity for use- 
ful, remunerative, regular, and full-time em- 
ployment. 


We may have some differences of 
opinion with respect to all the implica- 
tions and meaning of that language. I 
am not only willing to stand on what I 
think is the clear meaning of that sec- 
tion, but I venture the suggestion that if 
that objective is no’ carried out in 
America during the years ahead, private 
industry itself will be the greatest suf- 
ferer. 

I have heard no voice raised against 
the major objectives of this bill, so I 
assume that we are in general agreement 
concerning them. 

The bill also states in very plain lan- 
guage that the maintenance of full em- 
ployment opportunity is an obligation 
and a responsibility of the Government 
of the United States. Furthermore, the 
bill accepts in full such responsibility. 
It states that we will assure the existence 
of opportunities for full employment. 

In other words, to the extent that it 
can—to the extent that if can, I repeat— 
the Government will assure that every- 
one will have a chance to earn a living. 
I think in this modern world, with all 
the technological advancements in the 
field of production, advancements which 
have accrued to the great advantage of 
industry generally, that if the best eco- 
nomic interests of employees and indus- 
trialists are to be protected, if their 
property rights are to be preserved, a 
democratic government ought to recog- 
nize, keep faith with, and fulfill the basic 
objective of the bill—that everyone will 
have a chance to earn a living. 

In stating these things in plain lan- 
guage the bill does not quibble or dodge 
or auck the issue. It does not indulge 
in double-talk. It does not say we will 
encourage this objective or promote this 
condition or that we will do something 
along this line. It says that it is the 
obligation of the Government to assure 
that everyone will have a chance to earn 
a living. It definitely does not say, Mr. 
President, that we will assure jobs for 
some and doles for others. It says in 
plain language, which I think the com- 
mon people of this country can under- 
stand, that we will do whatever is nec- 
essary to assure full employment. The 
bill says so in this language: 

Stimulate, encourage, and assist private 
enterprise to provide, through an expanding 
production and distribution of goods and 
services the largest feasible volume of em- 
ployment opportunities, 


Further, the bill says: 

Stimulate, encourage, and assist State and 
local governments, through the exercise of 
their respective functions, to make their most 
effective contribution to assuring continuing 
full employment. 


It says that in order to assure full em- 
ployment opportunity the Government of 
the United States will create programs 
and use the sources of governmental 
powers authorized under the Constitu- 
tion as developed and improved through- 
out the years. 
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This language is to be found on page 
13 of the bill, line 22, where it says: 

To that end the Federal Government shall, 
in cooperation with industry, agriculture, la- 
bor, State and local governments, and others, 
develop and pursue a consistent and care- 
fully planned economic program with re- 
spect to, but not limited to, taxation. 


I digress for a moment to point out 
that the bill itself recognizes that we have 
an obligation as a government to face 
forthrightly the taxation problems which 
confront the country. Those of us who 
sponsor this bill know that an adequate 
tax program must reinforce this bill just 
as such a tax program should support 
all legislation involving public expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs inthe chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was just wonder- 
ing if it has not been a fact that the 
Government has done in the past every- 
thing the bill calls for. Has not the 
Government in the past done the things 
for which this bill calls? 

Mr. MORSE. I think decidedly not. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under this bill what 
will the Government do in the future 
that it has not done in the past? 

Mr. MORSE. The Government will do 
what is called for under every section 
of this bill in regard to coming forward 
with the necessary program to meet 
emergencies of unemployment as they 
arise, by way of governmental expendi- 
tures, cooperation with local and State 
governments and with private industry. 
The bill calls for advanced planning to 
meet unemployrient emergencies. The 
plans are to be worked out by the Presi- 
dent and approved in every detail by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Has not the Gov- 
ernment always done that? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Government had 
always done that, I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana, we 
would not, in my judgment, have had 
the misery and hardship of the great 
depression of the thirties. We had doles 
and work relief, not a wealth-creating 
employment pregram. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The _ Senator is 
proceeding on the premises that in the 
future we are going to be more active 
than we have been in the past and that 
the Government’s program and plans 
will be better than they have been in 
the past. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam proceeding on the 
premise that democracy is vital enough 
to assure full employment to its people. 
I think that it must be more wise in the 
future in handling these problems, if it 
is to survive. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not quarrel- 
ing with the Senator’s statement, and I 
am not quarreling with the bill at the 
moment. But as I was sitting here and 
as the Senator was talking I was just 
wondering if it is not a fact that the 
Government for 160 years has done ex- 
actly what the Senator is talking about 
and what the Senate has been talking 
about for several days. It may be that 
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what the Government has done has not 
been done so efficiently as it might have 
been done; but the fact still remains 
that it has done it; and I do not like to 
have the American people sold on the 
idea in the latter part of September 
1945 that in the future we are going to 
do something for them we have not done 
in the past. It may be that we can do 
it more efficiently, but it certainly is 
nothing new. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s point of view, with which I find 
myself in complete disagreement, be- 
cause I do not think the Government has 
to the degree that it should lived up to 
the obligation to do all within its power 
and within its resources to provide full 
employment and to control the causes of 
depressions. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 


‘Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I merely point out, with 
reference to inquiry of my good friend 
from Indiana, to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, that there is something more in 
this bill than has been talked of on this 
floor, and that is the provision in the bill 
which I call particularly to the attention 
of the Senator from Indiana, for a Joint 
Committee on the National Budget, and a 
National Production and Employment 
Budget, under which a survey of condi- 
tions will be made through the research 
agencies of the Government. That is 
something new, and, in my judgment, 
something good. 

The Senator from Indiana is the head 
of a very successful business corporation 
which bears his name—more power to 
him—and which he has built up. I 
think he will agree with me that he has 
in Indiana a great research agency 
whose duty it is to make surveys ahead 
as to what the probable demand will be 
for his products, what the supply of ma- 
terials will be, and what the wholesale 
opportunities will be. That is certainly 
true of the General Electric Co., the 
United States Steel Corp., General Mo- 
tors, and other corporations. Under 
this bill the Government wi'l undertake 
more than it has dene heretofore, more 
than General Motors has done, more 
than the Senator from Indiana has done 
in his organization. 

We have vast research potentialities 
in our Government, and we can get the 
best experts in the world, who can in- 
vestigate and consider all the ramifica- 
tions of industry and business, put them 
in a test tube, so to speak, hold up the 
test tube to the light and see, so far as 
is possible, what future conditions are 
going to be. Then, the Congress, to 
which we hope to continue to belong 
from year to year, will implement the 
ideas and aspirations of this bill in the 
light of the findings of the research 
agencies of the Government showing 
employment conditions. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. Allow me to reply to the 
Senator from New Hampshire by saying 
I thank him for his contribution, and to 
say that if those who feel that in the past 
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the Government has been doing every- 
thing that is called for under this bill, 
then, in my judgment, they should have 
no objection to giving their votes in sup- 
port of the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gur- 
rey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not make the 
statement that the Government had been 
doing everything it might have done. I 
merely asked the question whether it was 
not a fact that the Government in the 
past had done all the things the bill pro- 
vided for, and whether the Senator's po- 
sition, and that of the able Senator from 
New Hampshire, was not that under the 
bill the Government would be able to do 
the things it had done in the past and 
do them more efficiently. 

Mr. MORSE. That is not my answer, 
I assure the Senator from Indiana. My 
answer is that the Government has not 
done in the past many of the things per- 
missible under the bill which it should do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not care to take 
the Senator’s time, and I do not wish to 
get into a debate on the subject, but I 
should like to have someone—and the 
Senator need not do it at the moment— 
point out to me anything that will 
be done under the bill, other than re- 
search in advance, which the Govern- 
ment has not done in the last 160 years. 
It certainly has promoted private enter- 
prise; it certainly has promoted WPA 
and PWA, and it certainly has spent bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars in made 
work. It certainly has done all the 
things called for in the bill. I am not 
fighting the bill; at the moment I am not 
against the bill, but I do not like to have 
the American people sold on the idea 
that all at once here is something brand 
new, because there is nothing brand new 
in it. 

Mr. MORSE. By his illustrations, the 
Senator brings out exactly the type of 
things the Government has done in the 
past which, in my judgment, were the 
wrong things to do, because they were 
not wealth-creating things. I refer to 
his illustration of WPA and the so-called 
dole, job-relief projects. This bill seeks 
to aid private enterprise in its productive 
activities, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
would it interfere with the Senator if he 
yielded to me in connection with the 
point raised by the Senator from In- 
diana? 

Mr. MORSE, I am very happy to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me 
that one of the replies to the able Senator 
irom Indiana is that the answers we have 
made to depressions heretofore have been 
hit-and-miss answers, they have been 
Spasmodic answers, they have been ex- 
pedients, whereas the pending measure 
contemplates a plan with respect to de- 
pressions, 

If the Senator will permit, I should 
like to testify that that prospectus has, 
from my point of view, very honorable 
Republican roots. When I came to the 
Senate in 1928 the first bill I ever intro- 
duced in the Senate, as reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 17, 1928, 


was @ plan for a “prosperity reserve,” 
which is an even better term than “full 
employment.” It sought the orderly 
planning of useful public works, and pro- 
vision in advance for their financing, to 
be used in time of depression, to cushion, 
so far as possible, the impact of the de- 
pression. I still believe in planning in 
1945 just as much as I did in 1928. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so I may address my- 
self to a remark made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I should like to take 
exception to something the Senator from 
Michigan said, though I know that is 
dangerous. He said that this effort has 
very honorable Republican roots. I ask 
him to strike the word “honorable.” 
“Republican roots” are synonymous with 
honesty and integrity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
think I shall still allow the adjective to 
remain, because the point raised by the 
Senator from New Hampshire is con- 
troversial in some quarters. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In theory any man 
would have a good deal of difficulty in 
opposing the bill. I think it contains 
some provisions which may not work as 
well as its well-intentioned authors pro- 
pose. For example, there is the provi- 
sion that the President shall look ahead 
for a year and determine what, in his 
judgment is going to happen, and then 
to promulgate policies to deal with what 
he thinks the events of the future are 
likely to be. 

Mr. President, I say this not in oppo- 
sition at all; because it is sound, but 
the President does that anyway, as the 
Senator from Indiana has pointed out, 
in his messages to Congress on the state 
of the Union. However, as the bill deals 
specifically with employment, I can im- 
agine two cases. [I shall take the Re- 
publican case first. I can imagine Mr. 
Dewey being our President, for example, 
and he and Mr. Brownell, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
looking ahead, let us say, to a time when 
the prospects for employment were not 
very good, and telling the country for- 
mally that under his administration the 
conditions were very bad and likely to be- 
come worse, and that therefore “we must 
do thus and so.” 

Or I can imagine Mr. Truman con- 
sulting with Mr. Hannegan, about a 
year before election, and saying, “There 
are 8,000,000 people out of employment 
and conditions are going to grow worse, 
and we must tell that to the country.” 
If I know Mr. Brownell or Mr. Hannegan 
or the average human being in political 
life, I know that a man in such a posi- 
tion would undertake to persuade the 
President to tone down what he said 
about a bad condition being likely to 
come to pass, because if a Republican 
President should say that, the Demo- 
crats would say, “Here are his very words. 
He shows his incompetence to run the 
country. He tells you that conditions 
are going to be bad, and that millions are 
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going to be out of employment.” If a 
Democrat in the President’s chair should 
make such a statement, the Republicans 
would say the same thing. 

I do not make this statement to belittle 
the bill or to criticize the work of its au- 
thors, because I think in most respects 
the theory set forth is a good one. The 
one thing which cannot be written into 
the bill is the human adaptability to the 
theories of life and philosophy. When 
we come to deal with politics, no matter 
how dark the depression is 1 year before 
any election, regardless of whether the 
administration .s Democratic or Repub- 
lican, we can bet our bottom dollar that 
the President, who will probably be a can- 
didate for reelection, will tell the country 
that things are going to become better, it 
would not make any difference whether it 
was Herbert Hoover, Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin Roosevelt, or any other Presi- 
dent, because, after all, we live in a world 
that has in it an awful lot of human 
nature. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. I 
repeat, Mr. President, for those who have 
come into the Chamber after I started, 
that although I wish to extend any cour- 
tesy anyone may ask of me, it is my de- 
sire to cooperate with the floor leader- 
ship today and to finish my speech as 
quickly as possible, and then answer 
questions at the close. I shall, however, 
continue to extend the courtesy of yield- 
ing to any Senator who feels he must 
interrupt before I conclude. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG! for his helpful 
contribution to my remarks. To supple- 
ment what I have already said to the 
Senator from Indiana | Mr. CapeHart] I 
wish to add that procedurally and sub- 
stantively the terms of the bill, the pro- 
gram called for by the bill, and the eco- 
nomic planning which will be adopted as 
the policy of the Government, if the bili 
shall be enacted, are so different from 
the hit-or-miss programs, from the too- 
little and too-late programs of the Gov- 
ernment in meeting depression problems 
heretofore, that I feel confident in saying 
that the Government has not been doing 
for 160 years the things proposed by the 
policies of the pending bill. 

Returning, now, to the section on page 
13, line 22 Mr. President, I repeat the 
quotation, because I stopped in the 
middle of the reading before, but I think 
we should consider it again from the 
standpoint of the objectives of the bill. 
I read: 

To that end the Federal Government shall, 
in cooperation with industry, agriculture, 
labor, State and local governments, and oth- 
ers, develop and pursue a consistent and care- 
fully planned economic program with respect 
to, but not limited to, taxation; banking, 
credit, and currency; monopoly and monopo- 
listic practices; wages, hours, and working 
conditions; foreign trade and investment: 
agriculture; education; housing; social secu- 
rity; natural resources; the provision of pub- 
lic services, works, and research; and other 
revenue, investment, expenditure, service, ur 
regulatory activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 


Finally, Mr. President, because em- 
ployment depends on production and 
production depends on purchases, on ex- 
penditures, the bill says in plain language 
that if necessary the Government of the 
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United States will provide Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure to assure the 
attainment of the objective. 

Let me remind the Senate that we have 
for the most part agreed upon the ob- 
jective. It is that everyone able and 
willing to work shall have a chance to 
earn a living. The language of the bill 
to which I have just referred is on page 
14, line 20: 

(4) to the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be assured, pro- 
vide such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed, in addition 
to the investment and expenditure by pri- 
vate enterprises, consumers, and State and 
local governments, to assure continuing full 
employment. 


The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] has offered and 
printed copies of it have been placed on 
our desks this morning, a proposed sub- 
stitute for that language which has my 
full endorsement. I think he is to be 
congratulated on the great contribution 
he has made by his sincere endeavor to 
get both sides to this controversy to reach 
an agreement upon the wording of this 
section. We must try to reach reasonable 
compromises so that this bill, with its 
policies so vital to the economic future 
of this country and to the private enter- 
prise system, may be passed by the Sen- 
ate today. 

However, let me comment briefly on 
the language as it is presently in the 
bill, Let me invite Senators’ attention 
to that language most carefully. It says: 

To the extent— 


That is qualified language— 


To the extent that continuing full employ- 
ment cannot otherwise be assured— 


It says that we will— 


provide such volume of Federal investment 
and expenditure as may be needed. 


But let me repeat what I have pre- 
viously said, that sometimes in the dis- 
cussions some of us forget that when we 
pass this bill we are adopting only a 
policy and a procedure for carrying out 
that policy. The various proposals for 
aiding employment will come before the 
Congress in the report submitted by the 
President, and Congress will have ample 
opportunity to approve or disapprove of 
those proposals. Then, so as to be per- 
fectly clear, the bill specifies that this 
investment and expenditure shall be for 
wealth-creating projects as follows— 
page 14, line 26: 

Whether direct or indirect, or whether for 
public works, for public services, for as- 
sistance to business, agriculture, home own- 
ers, veterans, or consumers, or for other pur- 
poses, shall be designed to contribute to the 
national wealth and well-being and to stimu- 
late increased employment opportunities by 
private enterprises. 


I consider that language of great im- 
portance when we contemplate the im- 
plementation of the objectives and poli- 
cies of this bill, because that language 
makes very clear that it shall be the ob- 
ligation of the President to come forward 
with suggestions and recommendations 
cesigned to contribute to the national 
wealth; in other words, we shall not have 
doles and work-relief programs. Rather, 
we shall have programs out of which new 
wealth, resulting in new tax dollars, will 
fow. Furthermore, the obligation is im- 
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posed upon him to come forward with a 
program for our consideration that seeks 
to stimulate increased employment op- 
portunities by private enterprises. To 
me that language is perfectly clear and 
piain. I think it is simple and positive. 
In my judgment it should not be changed. 
It certainly should not be weakened or 
watered down in any way. 

The language of the bill does not say 
“We will almost do the job.” - It does not 
say “if,” or “but,” or “whereas,” or “how- 
ever,” or “may be,” or “as limited by ar- 
bitrary conventional restrictions.” It 
states an objective and the broad policies 
for attaining the objective in clear and 
understandable language. 

Now what about the relation of this 
bill to agriculture? I am glad to say that 
Oregon is still a great agricultural State. 
We are proud of our modern industries, 
and we intend to keep them busy; but we 
still have our roots in the forests and in 
the soil. However, national full employ- 
ment is vital to the prosperity of the 
farmers not only of my State but of the 
entire Nation. 

I have been somewhat amazed and 
puzzled to note that some who oppose the 
full-employment bill seem to think that 
it is not in the best interests of the farm- 
ers. The farmers, Mr. President, know 
that their market is primarily the market 
backet of the workers in the cities. The 
farmer is a busy man, a worker—and 
what a worker! He isa citizen, perhaps 
the most wide awake of all citizens polit- 
ically, and he is a family man. Asa 
businessman the farmer fully realizes 
that if there are opportunities for em- 
ployment in the cities and the towns of 
the country it means that there will be 
opportunities for the farmer to earn a 
decent living because he can then sell his 
products at decent prices. As a worker 
the farmer’s job is production, and he 
likes that job. Farmers go on producing 
not matter what happens, and what a 
beating they sometimes take when the 
markets in the cities fall away, when the 
jobs are not in the cities from which the 
potential purchasers of farm products 
can receive pay envelopes large enough 
to pay good prices for their purchases of 
farm goods. 

I could take time, Mr. President, to 
back up this cbservation with reams of 
statistics on quantities produced and 
prices paid, but these figures are already 
in the record, put there by farm lead- 
ers and farm authorities from all over 
the country. When business falls off and 
people in the cities lose their jobs, not 
only does the farmer lose in the volume 
of alfalfa, corn, hogs, and all other farm 
products he can sell, but the prices he re- 
ceives go all to pieces. I think this em- 
ployment bill is essential to preventing a 
depression in the agricultural economy 
of the country. As one vitally interested 
in the welfare of agriculture I sponsor 
this bill because it will be a great aid to 
farmers. 

As a citizen and a voter aware of his 
responsibilities, the farmer is not easy to 
deceive. In my judgment he is watching 
us today. He will not be fooled—that is, 
not for long—if we quibble and equivo- 
cate instead of facing the issue fairly and 
squarely and writing legislation that will 
assure the farmers of America of a con- 
sumer market with pay envelopes for 
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workers big enough to pay decent prices 
for farm products. 

As a family man the farmer has not 
forgotten the day not long ago when ag. 
riculture became the poorhouse of our 
economy, the last refuge of the unem- 
ployed. He has not forgotten the days 
when his fine boys and girls could not 
find opportunities to seek careers in the 
cities. Statistics show that in normal 
times there is a constant flow of young 
people from farm to city. Because of 
great improvements in modern agricul- 
tural productive methods not all of the 
boys and girls are needed on the farm 
to produce the goods necessary to feed 
the Nation. We can and should support 
farm prices through governmental ac- 
tion, but we cannot support farm prices 
for long unless we find ways to discharge 
our responsibility of maintaining full 
employment so that there will be a mar- 
ket for farm goods. 


These are some of the reasons why I 
have sponsored the full-employment bill, 
and why I believe the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the plain people of this country 
are in favor of the bill. 

Yesterday I received a letter from a 
great American, a man who for many 
years has been very prominent in eco- 
nomic and legislative affairs of this coun- 
try, Morris Llewellyn Cooke. I read an 
excerpt from the letter now, and ask 
unanimous consent to have the entire 
letter printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks, together with the resolu- 
tion attached thereto and the list of sup- 
porters of the bill. In his letter Mr. 
Cooke says: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
text of a resolution adopted at an all day, 
national conference on the full-employment 
bill held at the Hamilton Hotel, Wednesday, 
September 12. As you will note, it is the 
joint expression of 41 national organizations 
representing, I believe, a very large segment 
of the voting population of the United States. 

The supporting organizations are prepared 
to give their wholehearted support to the 
early enactment of an effective full-employ- 
ment bill without any emasculating amend- 
ments that are being proposed by opponents 
and “yes—but” supporters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT in the chair). Without objection, 
the Senator's request is granted. 

The letter, resolution, and list of sup- 
porters are as follows: 


Tue Hay-ApAMs HOvse, 
Washington, D. C., September 24, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senstor Morse: I have the honor 
to transmit herewith the text of a resolution 
adopted at an all-day national conference on 
the full-employment bill held at the Hamil- 
ton Hotel, Wednesday, September 12. As you 
will note, it is the joint expression of 41 na- 
tional organizations representing, I believe, 
a very large segment of the voting population 
of the United States. 

The supporting organizations are pre- 
pared to give their wholehearted support to 
the early enactment of an effective full-em- 
ployment bill without the emasculating 
amendments that are being proposed by 
opponents and “yes, but” supporters. 

On behalf of these organizations, I com- 
mend you on your support of S. 380-H. R. 
2202, and assure you of our assistance in the 
campaign for its enactment, 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE. 


- 
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RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF EARLY ENACTMENT 
OF AN EFFECTIVE FULL~EMPLOYMENT BILL 
(PROPOSED FOR ADOPTION AT A MEETING OF NA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, SEPTEMBER 12, 1945, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


The following statement is made by the 
undersigned in behalf of their organizations: 

“action to assure confidence in continuing 
full employment is necessary for the transi- 
tion to peace and later. The sequence of 
temporary dislocation, postwar boom, and 
final collapse are deadly threats to economic 
and social stability at home and to the main- 
tenance of peace throughout the world. 

“Dislocation and transition are already 
upon us. Millions of Americans are already 
turned out unwanted to look for jobs. Meas- 
ures to alleviate these temporary hardships 
are necessary and should be taken immedi- 
ately, but confidence in postwar prosperity 
and stability is the essential to prompt and 
lasting recovery. 

“Nothing can so foster that necessary con- 
fidence im the hearts of workers, farmers, 
business and professional people and all 
others as to know that their Government 
will, in their names, dedicate its full con- 
stitutional power to the performance of this 
duty. 

“It is necessary and proper for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to adopt im- 
mediately legislation which will recognize the 
right of all Americans willing and able to 
work to useful, regular, remunerative, and 
full-time employment, and which will recog- 
nize the responsibility of the Government, 
acting on behalf of all the people, to assure 
opportunities to exercise that right. 

“Legislation which will commit the power 
of the Pederal Government to assure sus- 
tained full employment is the first step need- 
ed. Such legislation must contain these 
vital and indivisfble principles: 

“1, All Americans willing and able to work 

have the right to useful, remunefative, suit- 
able, regular, and full-time employment. 
‘2. It is the responsibility and the duty of 
the Federal Government to assure, by what- 
ever means are needed, that sufficient em- 
ployment opportunities exist for all Ameri- 
cans to exercise this right at all times. 

“3. It is the responsibility and the duty of 
the Federal Government to coordinate the 
appropriate activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to foster the highest possible 
sustained level of employment through pri- 
vate enterprise and to provide useful Ped- 
eral investment and expenditure adequate to 
maintain full production and full employ- 
ment, 

“We urge the Congress of the United States 
to pass promptly legislation containing as a 
minimum these positive commitments and 
to this end we pledge our efforts and sup- 
port.” 


bo 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (TO DATE) WHICH 
SIGNED THE ATTACHED JOINT RESOLUTION IN 
SUPPORT OF THE PULL EMPLOYMENT BILL AT 
THE FULL EMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE, SEPTEM- 
BER 12, 1945 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

American Association of Social Workers. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Jewish Congress. 

Americans United for World Organization. 

American Veterans Committee. 

_ Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Business Men of America, Inc. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. 

Disabled American Veterans. 

Hosiery Wholesalers National Association. 

Independent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 

League of Women Sh : 

Methodist Federation for Social Service. 


National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National Board, Y. W. C. A. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

National Conference of Jewish Women. 

National Consumers League. 

National Couneil of Scientific, Professional, 
Art, and White Collar Organizations, 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Couneil for Social Studies. 

National Education Association of the 
United States. 

National Farmers’ Union. 

National Lawyers’ Guild. 

National Urban League. 

National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America. 

Non-Partisan Council of Alpha Kappa 
Aipha. 

Railway Labor Executives Association. 

Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

Union for Demoeratic Action. 

United Christian Council for Democracy. 

United Council for Church Women. 

United Mine Workers. 

United Steel Workers of America. 

United States Conference of Mayors. 

W. I. V. EL. S. 


Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, I do not 
suggest that any Member of the Senate 
should vote for any bill, including this 
bill, because as of a particular time a 
wave of overwhelming support exists in 
the country in favor of the bill. I think 
that informed popular support is a fac- 
tor that should be taken into account, 
but not from the selfish standpoint of 
any political significance it may have to 
any individual Member of the Senate, 
because I believe that every Member of 
this body should rise above such political 
considerations. However, I do think 
that as representatives of the people of 
the country we must necessarily, and 
should, give great heed today to what I 
think is an overwhelming feeling in this 
country that this Government must 
pledge itself to the objectives and poli- 
cies of this bill. The people are calling 
out to this Government to do all within 
its power, as provided for in the bill, to 
prevent another depression. They in- 
sist that it must not happen again, so 
that millions of Americans will not suffer 
the cruelties of the dole, will not suffer 
the indignities which they suffer so far as 
their self-respect and feelings are con- 
cerned when they find themselves un- 
employed and on relief. As citizens of a 
country with the greatest resources of 
any nation in the world, our people are 
demanding, and rightly so, that we adopt 
this bill which aims to assure them of 
jobs which permit them to maintain 
their self-respect and provide a decent 
standard of living for themselves and 
their families. 

Is that asking too much of democratic 
Government? Our people answer, “No.” 

Before I close I wish to say a few words 
in regard to the minority report, a re- 
port which I am sure expresses the views 
of men who are just as sincere as any of 
the cosponsors of the bill, but views with 
which I am in such complete disagree- 
ment that for the Rscorp I feel I should 
comment upon them. 

Personally I feel that if the minority 
report is the best case that can be made 
out against the full employment bill, I 


am very grateful for the privilege of 
sponsoring this necessary Measure. 

The minority report criticizes certain 
details of the bill. Thus it says, on 
page 1: 

We disagree with some of the methods 
Prescribed to achieve the goal of full em- 
ployment— 


Yet I felt, as I studied the report para- 
graph by paragraph, that it not only at- 
tacked the details of the bill, but also 
implied a lack of confidence in the pri- 
vate enterprise system itself, and in the 
competency and dynamics of responsible 
representative government. 

The language of the minority report 
even goes so far that at one point, on 
page 6, it seems—although I am sure 
not intentionally—to attack the motive 
of those who sponsor the bill. I quote 
from thc bottom of page 6 of the minor- 
ity report: 

The bill contains numerous expressions of 
lip service to private enterprise. Comnsider- 
ing its origin, we may well question the good 
faith of these professions. For while the 
bill professes an interest in the encourage- 
ment of private enterprise, the basic policy 
recommended is one which will inevitably 
destroy private enterprise. 


I am very reluctant to believe that 
whoever wrote that language meant it 
as an attack on the good faith of my co- 
sponsors. I am convinced that my co- 
sponsors and I are just as concerned 
about preserving private enterprise as are 
any of the opponents of the bill. If I 
were disposed to impute questionable 
motives, which I am not, it would be easy 
to quote sections of the minority report 
in which the writer of the report gives lip 
service to the objectives of full employ- 
ment, as on page 1 and page 7, and then, 
in other passages, virtually states in so 
many words that we cannot hope to at- 
tain those objectives. In my judgment 
the minority report takes a defeatist 
attitude toward this vita) problem of full 
employment. It plays a dirge to private 
enterprise rather than sings a song of 
hope and confidence. 

For example, on page 7, the minority 
report recommends certain amendments 
“designed to remove the objections which 
we have stated,” and flatly claims that 
such an amended bill would “then pro- 
vide for an economic program which may 
embrace every possible policy to secure 
prosperity and full employment.” 

Not only that, but it is further stated 
that such an amended bill “will do every- 
thing that can be humanly done to pre- 
vent another serious depression. We 
realize, like the majority, that we must do 
everything possible to avoid a recur- 
rence of the conditions which existed in 
the thirties.” 

Mr. President, I think that is a pretty 
clear statement of the devotion of the 
opponents of the bill to at least the 
objectives which the cosponsors of the 
bil} seek to obtain. But along with this 
apparent endorsement of the objectives 
of full employment—one might say lip 
service if we wished to be unkind, and I 
do not—there are repeated indications 
in the minority report of a lack of con- 
fidence in the ability of responsible 
elected representatives of the people to 
frame sound policies or to estimate the 
consequences of the policies they adopt. 
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Likewise the minority seems to lack con- 
fidence in the ability of administrators 
chosen in our constitutional tradition to 
execute the laws which we make in the 
name of the people. The truth is thai 
our people have more confidence in gov- 
ernment to protect them from unempioy- 
ment than they have in the business in- 
terests of the country to save them from 
depressions. History shows that busi- 
ness, unchecked by government, repeats 
periodically the cycle of boom and bust. 
When unchecked by government, busi- 
ness in its ecompetitive struggle indulges 
in exploitation of labor, which exploita- 
tion plays an important causative part in 
creating unemployment because it re- 
sults in low standards of living. Private 
enterprise is essential I think to our foim 
of government but it must be deprived 
of the license to exploit a pool of unem- 
ployed workers. This bill will do it and 
the people Know it. 

Further, the minority of the commit- 
tee would apparently hamstring future 
Congresses by imposing limitations on 
the measures which might prove neces- 
sary inthe future. They do this in spite 
of their professed willingness to embrace 
a policy which, to use their own lan- 
guage, “will do everything that can be 
humanly done to prevent another serious 
Gepression.” I feel that there may be, 
I trust that there will not be, emergen- 
cies in the future in which it will be ab- 
solutely essential to give the Congresses 
of that day unrestricted authority and 
power to adopt such programs for meet- 
ing those economic emergencies as in 
their best judgment are necessary at 
that time. 

In passing, Mr. President, I find some 
little amusement in the apparent eager- 
ness of the minority through their 
emendments to restrict the action of fu- 
ture Congresses, when at the same time 
they state on page 1, that section 2 of the 
bill “is merely a declaration of policy 
which cannot be binding on any future 
Congress or even on this Congress.” I 

gree that the bill is primarily a state- 
ment of policy plus procedures for im- 
plementing that policy but I believe hav- 
ing that policy enacted into law and 
thereby assuring to the people of the 
country a program of full employment 
will be one of the greatest instruments 
for building up confidence in the private 
enterprise system and in a democratic 
government's ability to meet depression 
emergencies, 

There are other sections of the mi- 
nority report which are equally confus- 
ing, and, in my judgment, misleading. 
For example, much attention is devoted 
to the danger that under the full employ- 
ment bill measures will be adopted which 
will lead inevitably down the primrose 
path to inflation, and hence to regimen- 
tation. Yet, at the top of page 2 I find 
the pending bill attacked on the ground 
that it is merely a declaration of policy, 
having no legal effect, and that “if any 
feature of the program submitted by the 
President is not authorized by existing 
law, it would be necessary to pass a spe- 


cial enabling act before it could be 
adopted.” 
Thet is true, and, in my judgment, 


that is one of the most sound provisions 
of the bill. It shows the devotion of those 
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on the majority side to the basic principle 
of checks and balances, and the constitu- 
tional right of the Congress of the United 
States to pass judgment upon Executive 
proposals for economic planning. 

As to some of the detailed criticisms 
of the bill in the minority report, the re- 
port begins with what reads like a whole- 
hearted acceptance of the objectives of 
full employment. It states that “a com- 
prehensive and carefully planned pro- 
gram should be adopted by the Federal 
Government looking to the maintenance 
of full employment.” In addition, the 
report specifically approves provisions in 
the bill directing the President to sub- 
mit a national budget and program to 
prevent unemployment, and establishing 
a joint congressional committee to con- 
sider the President’s program. In other 
words, this language of the minority 
seems to me to say that the writers of 
it were prepared to approve everything 
in the bill except the commitment to 
make it successful. 

Next, at the bottom of page 1 comes 
the statement that “section 2 is merely 
a declaration of policy which cannot be 
binding on any future Congress or even 
on this Congress.” 

I submit that that is true. It should 
not be presented by the minority there- 
fore, by implication as a criticism of the 
bill. However, I believe that a Congress 
of the United States can formulate, and 
should carry out, broad policies in the 
public interest, in peace as well as in war. 
True, subsequent Congresses can modify 
that policy; but if it proves to be a sound 
policy, supported by the people, they will 
not do so in the future. 

On page 2, near the middle of the 
page, the report suggests that “it might 
be desirable to create the Office of Di- 
rector of the National Budget and require 
the director to be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. Planning of this economic program 
is extremely complicated and cannot 
possibly be done by the President him- 
self. It should be done by an identifiable 
group, responsible to the Congress and 
the people, as well as to the President, 
and not by an anonymous group of eco- 
nomic planners.” 

In passing on that point, I am a little 
puzzled to reconcile this language with 
the view expressed by some of the pro- 
ponents of the minority side of this issue, 
when they say in effect that the Presi- 
Cent can do everything that the bill calls 
for anyway, and therefore the bill is un- 
necessary. 

In the next paragraph the report ap- 
proves the idea of a joint committee to 
study the effect of proposed legislation 
on economic stability, but it then pro- 
ceeds to suggest that the standing com- 
mittees may not give weight to the work 
of such a joint committee. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that it 
should require very little argumént to 
support the premise that if the bill is 
passed and if a joint committee of such 
great importance as is provided for in 
the bill is set up, every committee of the 
Congress whose problems are mutually 
associated with the problems of the joint 
committee will extend to it not only the 
highest of respect for its views and its 
work, but the maximum amount of co- 
operation. 
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But the minority report says: 
We question somewhat whether the stanq- 


ing committes will pay much attention to the 
report of the joint committee. 


Reading on at the bottom of Page 2 
I find that the report sets up what I 
98 is a straw man by reading into the 
ijj— 


A particular policy which is endorsed by 
Congress and enjoined upon the President 
as a necessary part of any plan he submits. 


I say this is a straw man because the 
bill has been very carefully written so as 
not to embrace any particular policy ex- 
cept full employment and the retention 
and strengthening of the American free. 
enterprise system. It has been very care- 
fully written to invoke the entire range 
of implementing programs that are open 
to us under our form of government in 
pursuing its agreed-upon objectives. It 
very specifically does not bind or attempt 
to bind any future Congress or any future 
administration by restricting the means 
whereby they may carry on their job of 
working toward our national objectives. 

Getting into details, near the top of 
page 3 the report quotes a Government 
cfficial as stating that— 

There is not even an accepted statistical 
basis for estimating the number of people 
who are unemployed in any particular time, 


That no such grave uncertainty exists 
in the minds of those who are primarily 
responsible for keeping track of employ- 
ment and unemployment has been stated 
in no uncertain terms by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Census. Thus, on page 
1117 of the hearings, the Director of tiie 
Bureau cf the Census has this to say on 
the problem: 

At the present time the monthly report 
on the labor force measures has a high de- 
gree of accuracy; not only the number of 
persons employed and unemployed, but also 
the characteristics of the persons in each 
worker or nonworker category. 


And on the following page, page 1118, 
the Director of the Fureau of the Census 
Says: 

The monthly report on the labor force 
also provides a complete and unduplicatcd 
count of total employment which is used 4s 
the over-all frame of reference for other 
counts of employment. The monthly report 
on the labor force provides the only count 
of domestic servants, unpaid family workers, 
and others not covered by establishment re- 
ports such as those collected by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Social Security Board, and 
the Department of Agriculture. Also, pé'- 
sons working for more than one employer 
during the reporting period are countcd 
more than once on establishment repor's, 
but only once in the monthly report on the 
labor force. 


I take it from the testimony of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Census, 
Mr. President, that services now avali- 
able would give us a fairly accurate sia- 
tistical picture of employment and un- 
employment. But even should the mi- 
nority be correct on this point—althouga 
I think they are not—it is a procedural 
matter which could easily be remedied by 
providing the necessary service for the 
collection of any statistics needed uncer 
the type of planning provided for by the 
bill, if those services are not now in exist- 
ence. 
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In the next paragraph the report casts 
doubt on our ability to estimate national 
income and output; yet if we cannot 
make such estimates, how then can we 
expect to frame good tax legislation? 
It is true, of course, that we can hardly 
hope to reach precision in these matters, 
put it is also true that we need not be 
exact. 

Still on page 3, the next passage refers 
to the situation in 1929—that golden 
year of sickening economic disaster. 
Here the writer of the report begins to 
reveal the fundamental hopelessness in 
his views, a feeling that we cannot do 
much about depressions. He says, to use 
his language: 

Think how wrong any estimate for 1930 
would have been if made in 1929, 


As I reflect on the events of 1929, my 
reaction is just the opposite. Every time 
I recall those black days of despair, I am 
impressed anew with how badly we need- 
ed the full-employment bill in 1929. Iam 
impressed with how desperately foolish, 
how blind we shall be if we take that 
chance again without the planning serv- 
ices provided for by the pending bill. If 
this bill had been on the books in 1929 the 
dole and relief programs of the great de- 
pression would have given way to wealth 
creating jobs. 

At the bottom of page 3, I find a still 
more revealing statement of the defeat- 
ist philosophy. The language describes 
the duties of the President under section 
3 (a) to submit a program for assuring 
full employment and for stimulating and 
encouraging private enterprise to in- 
crease its activity and to assist State and 
local governments to do the same. The 
language reads as follows: 

Then the President has to make an esti- 
mate of how much his economic program 
will cause private enterprise to make up the 
deficiency between the desired goal and the 
estimated reality. 


Then there is this comment from the 
minority: 

Of course this is almost an impossible 
estimate because it is so extremely difficult 
to judge in dollar or jobs the effect of any 
general measure, such, for instance, as a tax 
bill or currency measure. 


Mr. President, it is a difficult job, but 
we must not make it a hopeless job; we 
must not approach it with a feeling of 
neapability. In my judgment, we must 
face it with all the resources we can 
bring to our command to see to it that 
such an analysis is made, so that we can 
get ourselves into the best possible posi- 
tion to meet the threat of depression 
when the clouds of economic disturbance 
come over the horizon. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 
Senator care to yield to me for a question 
in regard to the general discussion? 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The criticism made re- 
garding the difficulty of obtaining statis- 
tics was not intended to militate against 
the desirability of obtaining them. In 
fact, I think one of the advantages of 
the bill is that it will force the develop- 
ment of statistical methods which do not 
how exist. The argument was made in 
the report more for the purpose of show- 
ing that the figures were so uncertain 
that we ought not to be required—as I 
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believe we are ui.der paragraph (4)—to 
base an explicit number of dollars on the 
calculation made on the basis of the 
estimates. That is a criticism intended 
not against pursuing statistical methods, 
but the point is made that they are so 
uncertain that we should not say, for 
example, “After you have arrived at these 
figures you should not then say that $10,- 
000,000,000 of Federal expenditure is nec- 
essary, or that $15,000,000,000 is neces- 
sary.” Therefore the staterzrent should 
not be a definite statement, but merely 
one that we should proceed with a com- 
prehensive public works program in or- 
der to bring about the objective. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator very 
much for his clarifying. statement. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator’s position is that the bill does not 
prescribe a definite formula which must 
be followed, but that the fleld is left wide 
open. Am I correct in my understand- 
ing? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe there is a wide 
opportunity for the exercise of a great 
deal of discretion on the part of the Pres- 
ident under this bill. There may be situ- 
ations in which the President will be con- 
vinced that he has the evidence neces- 
sary on which to base clear predictions 
as to employment needs in the 12-month 
period ahead, and perhaps he will want 
to come forward with a specific program 
for expenditures in terms of dollars. 

Mr. TAFT. If I agreed with that in- 
terpretation of the bill, I would not 
bother with an amendment. I believe 
that the bill, as modified by the Hatch 
amendment, meets my objection to the 
formula to which reference has been 
made. However, without it I think there 
is in the bill a more definite. prescription 
of an exact spending program than per- 
haps the Senator believes. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the view- 
point of the Senator, but I believe that 
one of the great strengths of the bill is 
what I please to call its discretionary fea- 
tures. It allows the President to come 
before us at any time with a program or 
a plan which he thinks it necessary to 
recommend in order to meet an existing 
unemployment problem. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, some say 
that we cannot look ahead. They fear 
that we cannot estimate the future con- 
sequences of our acts, and that we cannot 
tell in advance what the things we do 
on this floor will mean in terms of dollars 
and jobs. I, for one, refuse to follow such 
a political philosophy of despair and 
hopelessness. This bill may not accom- 
plish our agreed-upon objectives, but I 
am willing to try it. I am willing to let 
the President exercise the discretion 
which the terms of the bill provide in 
connection with economic planning for 
full employment. I am willing to try it 
because I am satisfied that the alterna- 
tives offered by the opponents of the bill 
will not be helpful in preventing depres- 
sions. 

After describing how we really cannot 
do anything about anything, some of the 

pponents of the bill, as expressed in the 
minority views, proceed to make what 
to them is a final and crushing argument, 
as set forth on page 4 of the minority 
report: 
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This is the so-called compensatory-spend- 
ing theory, advanced by Lord Keynes, Stuart 
Chase, Sir William Beveridge, and Mr. Henry 
Wallace. 


Mr. President, in my opinion that is 
merely an argument by invective. I 
think it is a non sequitur. As one of the 
cosponsors of the bill, I assert that my 
judgment has not been influenced one 
iota with regard to similar views held by 
other persons in this country or abroad. 
I think it is fallacious reasoning to object 
to this bill because of an allegation 
which, in my judgment, cannot be sub- 
stantiated in fact, namely, that the roots 
of the bill are found in the philosophy of 
Keynes, Chase, Beveridge, or Wallace. 

Proponents of full employment were 
doing their utmost to have this Govern- 
ment adopt a full-employment program 
before Keynes wrote his articles and book 
or before Wallace wrote his book. 

For example, Mr. President, yesterday 
my attention was called to the program 
of full employment which had been pur- 
sued for many years past by labor in this 
country. In reply to statements which 
have been made repeatedly to the effect 
that this bill is inspired by, or copied 
from the proposals of Sir William Bev- 
eridge or Lord Keynes, or the writings of 
Henry A. Wallace or taken from the 
Soviet Constitution, I should like to read 
a statement made by Louis G. Hines, 
legislative representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at a full-eme 
ployment conference held in Washington 
September 12, 1945, and a supplementary 
statement submited at the conference by 
Boris Shishkin, economist of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Hines’ statement supplemented 
American Federation of Labor President 
William Green’s testimony in support 
cf the bill as follows: 

The 7,000,000 members of the A. F. of L. 
stand squarely behind the Murray-OutMf 
bill, better known as the full employment 
bill now pending before Congress. The ap- 
proval of the A. F. of L. for this legislation 
was contained in a statement presented by 
A. F. of L. President William Green to the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
during the recent hearings. There is insist- 
ent need for this type of legislation to insure 
the perpetuation of free enterprise and suffi- 
cient employment for all who need work and 
are willing to work. Our membership has 
been fully apprised of the merits of this 
legislation through contacts with our na- 
tional, State, and city bodies. Wide re- 
sponse from the millions of wage earners 
represented by the A. F. of L. reflects the 
demand of the American workers that this 
legislation should pass without delay. 


Supplementing Mr. Hines’ statement, 
Boris Shishkin pointed out at the Sep- 
tember 12 conference that the American 
Federation of Labor, in hearings before 
the Tolan Committee on Defense Migra- 
tion in 1940, supported a policy of full 
employment, which policy was subse- 
quently published in the Federationist, 
the official organ of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in its issue of March 
1941 from which I read: 

The American Federation of Labor calls 
upon the representatives of American in- 
dustry, technology, and government, to work 
with labor in an intensive and constructive 
effort to insure America against an emer- 
gency crisis and to make provision for full 
employment and full use of our industrial 
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plant and of our resources as a means of 
providing a firm foundation for a lasting, 
prosperous, and democratic peace. 


That, Mr. President, was stated be- 
fore the Beveridge plan, the British 
white paper, and the other proposals 
which the enemies of this bill now allege 
to be its inspiration. If a source of in- 
spiration must be found and identified, 
I submit that its source may be found 
among the publications, the testimony, 
and the statements of great labor lead- 
ers of the United States, such as those 
to whom I have referred as being con- 
nected with the American Federation of 
Labor. The record is perfectly clear that 
labor leaders in other branches of or- 
ganized labor, such as the railroad 
brotherhoods, the United Mine Workers 
of America, the CIO, and others, have 
for years been trying to make people in 
this country see that we must preserve 
a system of private enterprise in order 
that free labor may survive. It cannot 
survive under any system of economy ex- 
cept a private enterprise economy. La- 
bor understands that very well, although 
at times it needs to have its recollection 
on that point refreshed. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat, that 
labor in this country is fundamentally in- 
terested in maintaining the private en- 
terprise system. Labor generally recog- 
nizes that only through maintaining the 
private enterprise system can American 
workers remain free men, because, as I 
indicated earlier in my remarks, if we 
substitute for that system a governmen- 
tal regimented economy, then of course 
the freedom of labor ceases to exist. 

Mr. President, I think that is basically 
the reason why labor recognizes the vital 
importance of this bill, not only to their 
own selfish economic interest, in the 
sense that through it they have a chance 
to earn a decent living and maintain 
their families on a high standard of liv- 
ing, but they recognize also that if their 
Government in the years ahead fails to 
meet the problems of depression, then we 
will be confronted in this country with a 
test as to whether political democracy 
and economic democracy can serve the 
economic well being of our people. 

No, Mr. President, the source and in- 
spiration of the bill is not to be found 
among the men whom the opponents of 
the bill would cite as being the source. 
The source of the bill is to be found 
among those in this country who believe 
we cannot afford to run the risk again of 
those economic conditions which existed 
during the thirties. Labor and industrial 
statesmen agree that the Government 
has a great responsibility to see to it that 
it uses its resources and brings those re- 
sources to the aid of industry in this 
country, and that the Government sup- 
plements industry during emergency 
periods by making available through the 
processes of the bill jobs for those who 
seek and wish employment but who can- 
not get those jobs from private industry. 

Mr. President, I would digress further 
at this point to say also that I do not 
share the observation that was made 
yesterday on this floor by a Republican 
spokesman in regard to the fight, the 
gallant fight, for the principle of full 
employment, that was made by the dis- 
tinguished candidate for the Presidency 
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of the United States on the Republican 
ticket in the last election, Thomas E. 
Dewey. I do not think there is any basis 
in fact for the observation that Dewey 
lost the election when he stood for that 
great progressive principle of Republi- 
canism and Americanism—full employ- 
ment. 

In his San Franciseo speech, when he 
said out of the depths of his sincerity 
that “the Government can and must 
create job opportunities, because there 
must be jobs for all in this country of 
ours” Dewey voiced a principle held by a 
majority of Americans without regard to 
party. This is not the time or the place 
for me to express my views as to why I 
think the election was lost by the Re- 
publicans, but I happen to be one who 
believes Mr. Dewey’s stand for full em- 
ployment reassured millions of Ameri- 
cans that the Republican Party is going 
to live up to the obligations and the re- 
sponsibilities of making political and 
economic democracy work in America. 
I think Dewey’s stand on this issue gave 
hope to millions of Republicans that the 
party is really not a party of reaction 
but still is a people’s party. 

Now to return to the minority report, 
Mr. President, I am interested in the very 
amendment the minority proposes on 
page 7. It says in plain English that 
the Federal Government shall ‘“‘proceed 
with a comprehensive program of public 
works and other expenditures so planned 
that they can be speeded up and en- 
larged when other employment decreases 
and retarded when full employment is 
otherwise provided.” 

Where is the difference between that 
objective and the objectives of the bill? 
I can tell the Senate where the differ- 
ence really is, I think, because there is a 
difference, and it is a very fundamental 
difference indeed. 

I think the minority reveals that it has 
a great fear of the private enterprise sys- 
tem succeeding, because in the second 
paragraph on page 4 the minority says: 

The authors of the bill emphasize the fact 
that efforts should be first made to stimu- 
late private enterprise, but every government 
has always made such efforts, and yet they 
have not solved the problem of preventing 
depressions. 


Here is the same recurring thought, the 
same underlying philosophy of defeat- 
ism and despair. Let me emphasize it 
again. If this report reflects the views 
of our opponents, I suspect that they 
have no faith in the American system of 
private enterprise and no faith in the 
competence and responsibility of repre- 
sentative government to meet economic 
emergencies. 

All these expressions of fear, all these 
warnings of excessive spending, can 
have no real basis except a conviction 
that private enterprise will fall so.short 
and our free Government will fail so 
badly that we will again be forced to try 
to spend our way into prosperity. 

In the very next paragraph of the re- 
port on page 4 it threatens us with the 
public spending of $65,000,000,000 in a 
single year. It says: 

During the thirties, we frequently had 
10,000,000 unemployed, according to some 
estimates, In spite of all the assistance and 
encouragement given to private enterprise. 
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Mr. President, that statement could 
only have been written, I think, by those 
who feel that we will again have 10,000.- 
000 unemployed “in spite of all the as- 
sistance and encouragement given to pri- 
vate enterprise.” I interpret this part 
of the minority report as an expression 
of fear that the private-enterprise sys- 
tem has failed and will continue to fail 
in the future. I say to the minority, we 
mu. 5 not permit it to fail; we must be 
willing to adopt the provisions of the 
pending bill and make a great effort to 
see to it that the Government, through 
cooperation with private enterprises, 
uses whatever resources are necessary in 
a given emergency to give American free 
men and women the chance to work and 
to live a decent life. 

If this defeatist view prevails, Mr. 
President, it would seem to me quite cer- 
tain that the private enterprise system 
must fail. If we allow our country to 
slip back into the stagnation of the thir- 
ties, then you and I, I think, ought to 
know what will happen. The people will 
throw us out and seek new leaders, and 
they will be right in doing it. They will 
seek leaders who will give them counsel 
and acts of courage, not fear, of hope, 
and not despair. 

One more word on the minority report. 
There is another contradiction, I think, 
near the bottom of page 4. The minor- 
ity, I think, reads into the bill the state- 
ment that the spending policy is defi- 
niately prescribed regardless of all other 
considerations of national policy. 

In the first place, there is no such lan- 
guage in the bill. In the second place, 
the minority have previously claimed on 
page 1 that the bill is merely a declara- 
tion of policy which cannot be binding 
upon any future Congress, or even on 
this Congress; that is, a declaration of 
policy having no legal effect. 

Now we cannot have it both ways, Mr. 
President, even if the opponents insist 
on reading into the bill things that sim- 
ply are not there. 

Aside from this, let me note again the 
revealing language of the report which 
suggests that the writers place financial 
policy above human welfare, for they say 
on page 4: 

The approach of a war might make it wise 
to husband all further ability to incur debt. 
Further increase in debt might shake the 
confidence of the business world. 


In other words, this view would prefer 
to husband financial resources and waste 
human resources. I do not agree with 
this view. I would certainly place human 
resources far ahead of financial re- 
sources, and all the more so in the case 
of an approaching war. 

But I submit, Mr. President, that a 
conflict cannot be allowed to develop be- 
tween and among us in regard to the 
great objectives of this legislation. It 
seems to me the minority report and op- 
ponents of the bill generally reflect in 
their view a great lack of confidence in 
the private-enterprise system. The re- 
port seems to overlook the point that one 
of the most effective ways to conserve 
financial resources is to use and not waste 
the willing productive labor of our people. 
The only way to financial health and sol- 
vency for a man or for a nation is to work 
and earn on a productive basis. I con- 
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sider full employment essential to secur- 
ing national profits in excess of expenses. 
I consider it an essential if we are going 
to have a tax program sufficiently strong 
to meet our national financial obligation. 

At the bottom of page 4 the report 
says. 

After all, there are some things more im- 
portant than employment. One of them is 
national freedom, One of them is freedom 
of the individual. 


Yes: national freedom is more impor 
tant than employment. Yes; freedom of 
the individual is more important than 
employment. But I happen to be one 
who is convinced that we will lose these 
precicus things if we are not competent 
as a government to assure to all of our 
people the opportunities to earn a decent 
living so they can keep their freedom. 

On page 5, the report mentions such 
figures as $20,000,000,000 a year as pos- 
sible expenditures under this bill. I 
think this reflects again the conviction 
that the private-enterprise system will 
fail to provide all necessary jobs and 
that it will fail by such a wide margin as 
to require such excessive spending, and 
I call it excessive spending. The minor- 
ity would leave us, it seems to me, with 
Hobson’s choice: To lose our freedom 
through mass unemployment or to lose 
it through excessive spending. 

The writers of the report say on page 
5: 

The alternative to a rapidly increasing 
debt is the levying of heavy additional Fed- 
eral taxes. Here again, the remedy would 
discourage free enterprise from expanding to 
provide the necessary job opportunities. 


No, Mr. President, I do not think this 
is the only alternative. Our free and 
self-reliant people will not accept a doc- 
trine of frustration. There is a better 
way. I think it is the way of full em- 
ployment provided for in the pending 
bill. It is the way of courage, of con- 
structive leadership, of competent and 
timely action. It is the way of the full 
employment bill. 

Again I note in the minority report 
further counsel of despair. At the bot- 
tom of page 5, immediately following the 
language I have just read, the minority 
report says it is not true— 


That the refusal to make up the theoretical 
deficit by public spending means the starva- 
tion of the unemployed. 


Oh, no; the minority say in effect, we 
should give them doles. 

at the bottom of page 5 they say: 

Our policy requires that every one in this 
country receive a proper standard of food, 
clothing, housing, and medical care. 

They point out that if people lose their 
jobs they can live with their families or 
expend their savings. They say that 
after they have exhausted their own re- 
sources and those of their families 
“others are provided with work relief or 
direct relief.” 

So, Mr, President, there you have it in 
bald, plain language. There is the phi- 
losophy of the opponents of the bill set 
forth in all its ctark simplicity. They 


wi 5 feed the people, they will provide 
clothing and housing and medical care, 
they will even give them doles and work 
relief, but they will not give them pro- 
Guctive work, They will not assure them 
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a chance to have a job and maiutain 
themselves and their families under a 
private enterprise system in accordance 
with a high American standard of living. 

I say to you, Mr. President, as solemn- 
ly as I can, that the American people 
will not stand for any such program as 
the opponents of the bill suggest as an 
alternative. They will not again tolerate, 
the misery, the frustration, the sheer in-| 
dignity of doles. I think that the insist- 
ence of the American people for full em- 
ployment—and I believe that insistence 
is present in the country today—is clear. 
They are insisting that the Government 
must see to it that we do not run the 
danger resulting from the great na- 
tional issues which would arise, involv- 
ing disputes on a national scale over even 
ideologies of government itself, if our 
Government should fail to provide full 
employment and thereby thrust our peo- 
ple into another depression such as the 
depression of the thirties. We have an / 
obligation to the millions of Americans 
to provide the constructive leadership 
through legislation such as the bill now 
pending before the Senate. 

But even, Mr. President, if I thought 
that the people would stand for the dole, 
which I do not, I would then inquire, 
How can we afford to pay for idieness? 
How can we afford to carry out the policy 
which the report states at the bottom of 
page 5 in these words? 

Our policy requires that every one in this 
country receive a proper standard— 


Note, it says a proper standard— 


a proper standard of food, clothing, housing, 
and medical care. 


How can we afford such a policy unless 
we make it possible for the people to 
work and earn incomes in wealth-creat- 
ing jobs? 

Returning to the minority report I find 
on page 6 an interesting and, I think, a 
sound observation. The report says: 

It is important to adopt such other Gov- 
ernment policies— 


Meaning other than Government 
public spending— 

that there will be a proper incentive of 
private industry to expand; a proper rela- 
tionship between wages, prices, and the cost 
of living; a proper relationship between farm 
prices and industrial prices; and a proper 
relationship between savings and consumer 
expenditures, 


That is fine, and I fully agree except 
that I would not exclude government 
spending when needed. I am glad that 
our opponents are with us on many 
things in this bill. I hope we can reach 
agreement on both the objectives and 
procedures of the full-employment bill 
in keeping with the principles, the bill as 
we have submitted it to the Senate. 

In closing, Mr. President, I submit that 
this bill will stimulate great intangibles 
in public thinking, which are vital to 
property. Let us not overlook the great 
‘intangibles of public opinion. I mean, 
for example, the element of confidence. 
I mean the flat commitment, the plain, 
honest language which wili say to our 
people that we will assure opportunities 
for them to earn a decent living and 
out of that pledge they will take hope. 
I mean the plain, honest language of this 
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bill, which says that we will do whatever 
is necessary to make good in maintaining 
a decent standard of living for all our 
people, not merely for some. I mean the 
plain language which says that we will 
do everything possible to maintain full 
employment through private enterprise, 
and that in order to do this, in order 
to foster the very confidence on which 
private enterprise is necessarily based, 
we will, if necessary, step in and provide 
the Federal investment and expendi- 
ture essential to full employment. 

Let us not quibble, hedge, and dodge 
this issue before our people today. Let 
us either tell the people that we will 
make good on this great economic need, 
that we will assure them opportunities, 
or else let us admit that we are doomed 
to business cycles or economic revolution 
in America. Let us admit, and not mere- 
ly hint, that we have lost faith; that we 
do not really believe that the private- 
enterprise system can give the people 
what they want; and that we do not 
really believe in the competence of re- 
sponsible representative government. 
For myself, I will fight against the philos- 
ophy of despair which I think is held by 
the opponents of the bill. 

Let me say a few words on the proposed 
amendments set forth in the minority 
report. On page 7 these amendments are 
described as being designed to remove the 
objections which the report has stated. 
On page 7 it is stated that the bill— 
will then provide for an economic program 
which may embrace every possible policy to 
secure prosperity and fullemployment. * * * 
It will do everything that can be humanly 
done to prevent another serious depression. 
We realize, like the majority, that we must do 
everything possible to avoid a recurrence of 
the conditions which existed in the thirties. 


Then the minority proposes amend- 
ments which, unless they are meaning- 
less, mean that they would do perhaps 
almost enough to make good on our com- 
mitment. They mean that we do not 
really think we can make good. They 
mean—if, in fact, they have a mean- 
ing—that we will offer our people doles, 
not work. 

At the very end of the minority report 
we find this revealing statement. I quote 
from the bottom of page 7: 

We have had some doubt regarding the 
statement in section 2 (c) that “the Federal 
Government has the responsibility to assure 
continuing full employment.” 

The word “assure” is an ambiguous word 
which might be interpreted to mean that a 
legal obligation is assumed to every man to 
give him a job. * * * We still feel that 
it may gravely mislead the public at large. 


I do not think we should have any 
misunderstanding about this, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not believe that the word 
“assure” is at all ambiguous. I do not 
find any misunderstanding about it 
among those with whom I have talked. 
They think it means, and I think it 
means, to make available the opportunity 
to earn a decent living. It means that 
we will face the task of doing whatever 
is needful to make political and economic 
democracy survive in America. 

I consider the full employment bill 
essential to that end. I believe that we 
have before us a great nonpartisan bill, 
involving a great nonpartisan American 
problem. I know of no greater issue that 
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is going to challenge the statesmanship 
of the Congress of the United States than 
the stand which individual Members of 
the Congress take upon the bill now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. The distinguished Senator 
stated at one point in his remarks that 
the only policy set forth in the bill was 
the policy of full employment. It seems 
to me that there is another policy which 
is sought to be established, and one which 
gives me much concern. I refer to the 
policy which would permit continued un- 
limited deficit spending. I wonder if the 
Senator will let me have his views on 
that question. Perhaps he touched upon 
the subject when I was not present. 
What is the Senator’s view with respect 
to an amendment which would provide 
for a tax program to go along with the 
bill and the budget which the President 
would submit, to pay for the cost of the 
unemployment program over a- period of 
4 or 5 years? If such an amendment 
were adopted, I should be very happy to 
endorse the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, my good friend from 
Delaware, that almost at the beginning 
of my remarks I discussed at some length 
my views in regard tc the obligations of 
the Congress of the United States to pre- 
sent to the American people a forthright 
and intellectually honest tax program. 
I believe that we have the obligation to 
make clear to the people of the country 
that along with the benefits of govern- 
ment which they rightly demand must 
go the obligation of the people to pay 
for those benefits through a tax program. 

I also said in those remarks that I did 
not believe that we should insert in this 
bill a tax program, or that we should limit 
future Congresses in regard to the tax 
program which they might find it neces- 
sary to adopt in order to bring the coun- 
try through an emergency which might 
require heavy expenditures for full em- 
ployment. I said that I was not opposed 
to deficit spending to mem an emergency 
if we constantly keep in the minds of the 
people of the country the recognition of 
the fact that they must pay the bill cre- 
ated by the deficit spending once the pro- 
ductive wheels of industry start turning 
again, and national revenues raised 
through the productive resources of the 
country in amounts sufficient to support 
the necessary tax assessments. 

So my specific answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question is that I would not vote for 
any amendment which would seek to im- 
pose upon a future Congress the obliga- 
tion, at the time such expenditures must 
be made to meet an emergency, of pro- 
viding a tax program to equal those ex- 
penditures. I believe that broad latitude 
ought to be given to the Congresses of 
the future. They have a right to take 
such latitude anyway, no matter what 
kind of a bill we pass today. I do agree, 
however, that the tax legislation of the 
Government should provide the revenue 
necessary to pay for full employment as 
national income permits. 

Mr. BUCK. I do- not believe that it 
would be possible to enact a tax bill at 
this time to pay for the contemplated 
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expenditures; but why should it not be 
the policy of the bill that over a period of 
years a tax program should be inau- 
gurated to pay the costs of Federal ex- 
penditures which might be necessary 
under the unemployment program? 

Mr. MORSE. Because I believe that 
that is a policy which should be expressed 
in the tax legislation itself. I do not be- 
lieve that it should be made a part of 
this bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I cannot understand the 
Senator’s point of view. Why skould he 
say that we must impose on Congress the 
obligation to spend money, but we must 
not impose on it the obligation to raise 
the money? I cannot understand the 
distinction which the Senator makes be- 
tween imposing upon Congress a policy 
of spending, and imposing upon Con- 
gress a policy of taxation. 

Mr. MORSE. If I correctly under- 
stand the position of the Senator from 
Ohio in regard to the so-called tax 
amendment, he would make a part of 
this bill such an amendment, which 
would say to future Congresses, “No 
matter what the emergency may be in 
which you find yourselves, you cannot 
meet that emergency by governmental 
expenditures unless at the same time you 
impose, for a definite term of years, a 
specific tax program which will raise the 
money with which to pay for the ex- 
penditures which the Government finds 
necessary in order to solve the unem- 
ployment problem of that period.” 

Mr. TAFT. It sounds very reason- 
able tome. I do not see anything wrong 
with that principie. The Senator states 
it exactly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish to submit 
a general question to the Senator because 
I have such great respect for his opinion. 
Perhaps it is not directly related to the 
bill, and yet it eertainly is related to the 
fundamentals to which the bill is ad- 
dressed, and I am thinking of the Sen- 
ator’s long experience on the War Labor 
Board when I submit the question to him. 
I ask the Senator whether he thinks it 
is possible for us even to approximate any 
sort of full and stabilized employment 
without also succeeding, either voluntar- 
ily or otherwise, in attaining a greater 
stabilization of labor-management rela- 
tionships? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think it 
is absolutely essential. I think it must 
be accomplished if we are going to keep 
both free industry and free collective 
bargaining in this country. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator. It seems to me that as we sit here 
dealing with this academic phase of the 
subject, knowing that we are entirely 
surrounded outside in the realistic world 
with controversy which makes any sort 
of planning for industry or for labor im- 
possible, we must concede that what we 
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seek here to do touches only one factor, 
and that the other factor cannot long 
resist our attention. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is 
quite correct. 


RATIFICATION BY MEXICO OF UNITED 
STATES-MEXICAN WATER TREATY 


During the delivery of Mr. Morsz’s re- 
marks, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mc. MORSE. I am very happy to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to make a few 
remarks about an extraneous matter, but 
I shall ask unanimous consent that my 
remarks appear in the Rrecorp at the con- 
clusion of the address of the Senator 
from Oregon. What I shall have to say 
will take only a moment. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam very happy to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce to the Senate with a sense 
of extreme gratification that the Mexi- 
can Senate has ratified the Mexican 
Water Treaty which was ratified by this 
Senate some time ago. That action was 
taken by the Senate of the Republic of 
Mexico by unanimous vote and without 
appending to the treaty any reservations - 
whatever, so the treaty was ratified in the 
exact form in which it was ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a very brief com- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me offer to the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee my congratulations 
that, holding, as he does, one of the most 
important and arduous positions in the 
world today, he has seen brought to a 
successful conclusion one of his under- 
takings under this administration. Dur- 
ing the hearings on the treaty there were 
times when the Senator from Texas and 
I were brought into apparent opposition. 
I admired his patience and ability in that 
connection, and, so far as I am concerned, 
I am glad that the matier has been 
brought to a final and successful con- 
clusion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the distinguished senior 
Senator from California for his kind re- 
marks and for his gracious and rather 
extravagant estimate of the services of 
the senior Senator from Texas. The Sen- 
ator from California in the hearings, 
with the marvelous zeal which is his an‘ 
with the unusual ability he possesses, 
fought very vigorously and very deter- 
minedly against the treaty, but now that 
it is all over, we are restored to our plane 
of cordiality and good will. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that it 
should be a source of gratification to the 
people and the Government of the 
United States that this question has 
finally been adjusted and settled. It has 
been a matter of uncertainty and indc- 
cision for a period of 75 years. Now that 
the treaty has been ratified, the issue 
has been removed from the field of 
diplomacy and controversy; and the 


people of California and Texas, espe- 
cially, know what their rights are and 
they can make their plans accordingly. 
As a representative of Texas, I am ex- 
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tremely happy that the issue has been 
determined. 

I thank the Senator from California 
for his remarks, and I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for yielding. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these remarks of the 
Senator from California and my own ap- 
pear in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
the speech of the Senator from Oregon, 
rather than in the midst of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I extend 
my sincere compliments to the senior 
Senator from Texas for the outstanding 
leadership which he exercised in bring- 
ing about the ratification by the Senate 
of the Mexican Water Treaty. I think 
the reception of the treaty in Mexico has 
been due, in no small measure, to the very 
fine acts of statesmanship which the 
Senator from Texas evidenced in the 
presentation of the treaty to this country 
as well as to Mexico. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 380) to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring con- 
tinuing full employment in a free com- 
petitive economy, through the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, 
Siate and local governments, and the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I now 
ask to have stated the amendment which 
I suggested yesterday and which I now 
oliver. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEeciIsLATIve CLERK. In lieu of the 
language proposed to be inserted by the 
amendment of Mr. Rapciirre (for him- 
self and Mr. Tart) as a substitute for the 
language beginning on page 14, line 20, 
cown to and including the word “Such” in 
line 25, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: 

(4) to the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be attained, con- 
sistent with the needs and obligations of the 


The 


Federal Government and other essential con- 
siderations of national policy, provide such 
volume of Federal investment and expendi- 
ture as may be needed, in addition to the 


investment and expenditure by private en- 
terprises, consumers, and State and local 
governments, to achieve the objective of 
continuing full employment. 


Mr.HATCH. Mr. President, in offering 
this amendment, I do so, as I stated yes- 
terday, for the sole purpose of expressing 
in language what the authors of the bill 
and the authors of the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Rapcuirre] and the Senator from 
Ohio |[Mr. Tarr] stated many times on 
the floor of the Senate during the de- 
bate was exactly what they intended. I 
felt there was no difference at all be- 
tween the intentions of either, and it 
seemed to me that a provision could be 
written which would carry out the pur- 
poses and desires of those on both sides 
of the controversy. That is what was 
Sought to be done. The amendment does 
not offer a compromise between the two 
so-called opposite schools of thought. It 
1S merely a statement of what they both 
have contended for. 

I Wish to express my appreciation to 
the Senator from New York {[Mr. Wac- 
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NER], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray]}, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Ravcuirre], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], and other Senators who have 
agreed in substance that this amendment 
does state what they desired; and, as I 
understand, they are willing that it now 
be adopted. 

Mr. President, I hope that the distin- 
guished and able senior Senator from 
North Dakota | Mr. LANcER], one of the 
authors of the bill, will join with his col- 
leagues who sponsored the pending 
measure and will also agree to the adop- 
tion of my amendment. I hope it will be 
adopted at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to say that we have 
not accepted the proposed substitute, 
and if there is to be a vote on it we much 
prefer the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. RabcuirrEe] 
and myself. We think it states the prop- 
osition much more clearly and definitely. 

I think the substance of our amend- 
ment is contained in the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New Mexico; 
I do not see any great difference; but un- 
less the authors of the bill are prepared 
to accept the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico, if we are to have a con- 
test and a vote on it, I should much 
prefer, and I think the Senator from 
Maryland feels the same way, to have a 
vote on cur amendment, not on the sub- 
stitute, in which case we would not be 
prepared to accept the substitute. 

So, Mr. President, I should like to 
know whether the amendment is a com- 
promise or whether we are asked to 
modify our proposal because we prefer 
not to modify it. We think it is a 
clearer statement than that contained in 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico, although we realize 
the motives which inspired the Senator 
from New Mexico in suggesting his 
amendment in an effort to reach a com- 
promise, and we appreciate his efforts. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, let me 
say that I understood that my proposal 
was acceptable to all the authors of the 
bill. However, a moment ago I spoke to 
the Senator from North Dakota, and he 
told me he desired to speak against the 
amendment. Whether he meant the 
amendment previously offered by the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Maryland, I am not sure. I hope, as I 
have said, that the Senator from North 
Dakota will join with the other authors 
of the bill in agreeing to accept the 
amendment I have proposed, so that we 
may dispose of it now. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to delay a vote on this partic- 
ular amendment. Iam against both the 
Taft-Radcliffe amendment and_ the 
Hatch amendment. Ido not wish to de- 
lay a vote on it, and I am perfectly will- 
ing to have the Senate proceed to vote 
now. I-shall speak against the entire 
bill, no matter what is the outcome re- 
garding these two amendments, as to 
both of which I am prepared to vote. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has said he is 
prepared to have a vote taken now on the 
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amendment. Therefore, I ask that the 
Senate vote now on it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask the Sena- 
tor for his conception of what the 
amendment means. I think we are in 
agreement as to the objective. As the 
Senator knows, my fundamental objec- 
tion to the bill as reported has been 
that while textually it seems to create, 
although this purpose is denied by the 
sponsors of the bill, an exclusive obliga- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
deal solely with unemployment and to 
apply the formula here proposed, re- 
gardless of what might be the impact of 
the formula on the national economy, 
yet it seemed to me that it would not be 
sound and that it would not have a long- 
range beneficial effect on unemployment 
itself. It seems to me that the Senator’s 
amendment puts into words the thing we 
have been told by the sponsors of the 
bill is within their meaning, namely, 
that we shall seek this objective to the 
maximum possibility within consultation 
of the national economy generally. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
think there has ever been any question 
about that in the minds of the authors 
of the bill. We have always intended 
that unemployment and full employ- 
ment should be dealt with and must be 
dealt with consistently with the entire 
national economy, and that is what the 
amendment I have proposed actually 
says. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my thanks to the Senator from 
North Dakota for his willingness to have 
the Senate vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. HatcH] proposed as a substitute for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE] and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio |Mr. Tart]. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. In regard to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Michi- 
gan as to the attitude of the sponsors 
of the bill, I should like to state that all 
the sponsors of the bill are in agreement 
on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Mexico as a substitute 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland and the Senator from Ohio. I 
think the amendment states what was 
always the contemplation of the pro- 
visions of the bill; but, if there is any 
doubt about it, the adoption of the 
amendment now proposed will clear it 
up very definitely. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator for his statement. 
What has puzzled me is why there should 
ever have been any resistance to saying 
textually what the able senior Senator 
from New York has constantly said the 
bill means. 

Mr. WAGNER. Exactly. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 


I thank the 


will 


the Senator yield to me? 
I yieid. 


Mr. HATCH. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, a 
number of us on the committee are un- 
der the impression—and statements 
made during the proceedings in subcom- 
mittee, in committee, and in course of the 
debate clearly demonstrate the basis of 
that opinion—that the language of the 
bill singled out one form of industry and 
made it paramount. Again and again at- 
tempts in subcommittee, committee, and 
on the floor have been made to obtain 
some modification of the language in 
such way as would recognize the fact 
that there might be other obligations 
which should likewise be considered and 
reckoned upon before an unemployment 
program was adopted. That is the rea- 
son why the language “consistent with 
its needs, obligations, and other con- 
siderations of essential national policy,” 
was submitted in subcommittee, in com- 
mittee, where it was voted down. I per- 
sonally prefer the language of the 
amendment which was submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and my- 
self. However, I am mindful of the fact 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. HatcnH) in- 
cludes the language which the Senator 
from Ohio and myself desire to have in- 
serted in the bill, namely, the so-called 
consistent clause. To my mind it is very 
desirable that there shall be absolutely 
no misunderstanding whatever that any 
obligation which the Federal Govern- 
ment may assume shall be consistent 
with its needs, obligations, and other es- 
sential considerations of National policy. 
That is one reason why I have insisted 
again and again upon a clean-cut and 
definite statement on that point. I in- 
sisted upon it in the subcommittee, in 
the main committee, and I have also in- 
sisted upon it on the floor of the Senate. 
I think the language of the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Ohio and 
myself represents a very comprehensive 
statement covering the entire field of the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. The amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico clearly sets forth 
the substance of our amendment. There 
is no real difference in the scope of the 
two amendments. If by agreeing to that 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico we can readily dispose of the 
issues before us personally, as one of the 
sponsors of the amendment offered by 
myself and the Senator from Ohio, I am 
willing to vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield before he insists 
upon a quorum call so that I may pro- 
pound a question? 

Mr. WAGNER. I withhold the sug- 
gestion, and yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. In his answer to the Senator 
from Michigan, which I did not clearly 
hear, did the chairman of the commit- 
tee accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the amend- 
ment is accepted in the language in 
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which it is now written, am I to under- 
stand the chairman of the committee to 
state that the amendment will not mean 
that the Federal Government assures full 
employment, but that it will do every- 
thing consistent with its needs and other 
obligations to aid in achieving full em- 
ployment? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But the lan- 
guage does not guarantee full employ- 
ment or assure it. Am I correct? 

Mr. WAGNER. I think the state- 
ment of the Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
there is to be no guarantee or assurance 
on the part of the Federal Government 
that, after all other means have failed, it 
will guarantee full employment. 

Mr. WAGNER. There has never been 
a guarantee under the pending measure, 
but merely that the Federal Government 
should do everything within its power to 
assure the opportunity of employment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Govern- 
ment will be expected merely to do the 
best it can to assure the opportunity of 
employment. 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at this 
point I should like to invite the-atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that the 
subctitute amendment which has been 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
goes, of course, very much further than 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapctiirre]. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maryland and the Senator from 
Ohio does not contain the language 
which is found in the Hatch amendment, 
namely: 

To the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment can not otherwise be attained, 
consistent with the needs and obligations of 
the Federal Government and other essential 
considerations of national policy, provide 
such volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure as may be needed, in addition to 
the investment and expenditure by private 
enterprises, consumers, andeState and local 


governments, to achieve the objective of 
continuing full employment. 


That language is not in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Rapciirre] and the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before a quorum call is 
proceeded with? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] to the lan- 
guage of his amendment. I believe there 
is in it an inadvertent misplacing of the 
consistency clause. As the language now 
reads, unless it was changed while I was 
temporarily out of the Chamber, the 
qualification clause qualifies that which 
precedes it rather than that which suc- 
ceeds it. I suggest that the language of 
the consistency clause follow the word 
“provide” rather than the word “at- 
tained.” 

Mr. HATCH. I doubt that the change 
should be made. I think the language 
is plain as it now reads. I think its 
meaning is clear. I may say that the 
language was submitted last evening to 
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the drafting service. After some changes 
were made they: were convinced that the 
language of the amendment in its pres- 
ent form is the. proper language to use. 
I do not believe there could be any doubt 
about what is intended. If we were to 
change the language now I am quite 
sure that we would get into complica- 
tions. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
have a great deal of respect for the 
drafting service, but I also have respect 
for the elementary rules of grammar. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I would 
say that the change should be made. I 
am sure that if the Senator from New 
Mexico will consider it he will come to 
the conclusion that the word “provide” 
should come ahead of the word “con- 
sistent.” 

Mr. HATCH. There may be some 
merit to the suggestion, but I am re- 
minded of what the Senator from New 
York said yesterday evening about a cer- 
tain distinguished citizen of the United 
States who said that we can always draft 
legislation until the semicolon men got 
hold of it. Personally I have no objec- 
tion to making the change. I do not 
want the language changed, but I am 
willing to make the change suggested by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My suggestion is that 
the consistency clause follow the word 
“provide”, instead of the word “at- 
tained.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hawkes Overton 
Bailey Hayden Radcliffe 
Ball Hickenlooper Reed 
Bankhead Hill Revercomb 
Barkley Hoey Robertson 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Briggs Johnston, S.C, Saltonstall 
Brooks Kilgore Shipstead 
Buck Knowland Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Butler Langer Taft 

Byrd Lucas Taylor 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Carville McFarland Tobey 
Chavez McKellar Tunnell 
Connally McMahon Tydings 
Cordon Magnuson Vandenberg 
Donnell Maybank Wagner 
Downey Mead Walsh 
Ellender Millikin Wheeler 
Ferguson Mitchell Wherry 
Fulbright Moore White 
George Morse Wiley 
Gerry Murdock Willis 
Green Murray Wilson 
Guffey Myers Young 
Gurney O’Daniel 

Hatch O’Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from New Mexico modified his 
amendment? ° 

Mr. HATCH. I was just about to ask 
permission to modify the proposed 
amendment in accordance with the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, which is at the desk. The clause 
beginning with the word “consistent” 
will follow the word “provide.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his 
amendment, so the question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment, as modi- 
fied, offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HatcH] as a substitute for 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
|Mr. Tart] and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. RADCLIFFE]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I desire to 
state the reasons why I am willing to 
accept the amendment. 

In my opinion, the bill contains a pre- 
scription of a definite formula, known 
as the compensatory spending theory, 
advanced by Mr. Beveridge, Lord Keynes, 
end various other economists. That 
compensatory spending theory required 
a calculation of what industrial activity 
would be, what would be necessary to 
produce full employment; and if there 
should be a deficit, there was a definite 
prescription that there must be Federal 
expenditure sufficient to meet it, regard- 
less, I think, of any other consideration. 

The pending amendment adopts the 
essential features presented by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland and myself. It says 
that the volume of investment and ex- 
penditure shall only be provided if it is 
“consistent with the needs and obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government and 
other essential considerations of national 
policy.” 

In my opinion, that kills the compensa- 
tory spending theory, because, if I am 
correct in my interpretation of the bill— 
and I may be wrong—and there should 
result a $30,000,000,000 deficit, the Presi- 
dent would no longer be required to 
submit a program of Federal investment 
and expenditure of $30,000,000,000, if he 
found that would create a deficit, shake 
public confidence, or do other things 
which might do more harm to employ- 
ment than good. 

The other parts of the amendment 
offered I do not feel are as well framed, 
but it seems to me that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
adopts the essential thing in which I 
have been interested in the debate. Iam 
very glad, therefore, to urge that, since 
it is agreeable to all, the amendment be 
adopted by those who are in favor of the 
Taft-Radcliffe amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to have the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] satisfy himself in any way 
he wishes, but I want it understood that 
the sponsors of the bill do not accept 
his construction of the proposed amend- 
ment at all. It does not do anything 
of the nature he mentions. I want it 
to appear in the Recorp that I am ab- 
solutely against his construction. 

Mr. TAFT. Do I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that the bill, then, still con- 
tains the” compensatory theory of 
spending? 

Mr. MURRAY. No, and it never con- 
tained it at any time. That is a proposi- 
lion the Senator is urging for the pur- 
pose of creating prejudice against the 
bill. It had no merit at any time, either 
in the committee or on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. This is the first time that 
anyone, I think, has denied that that was 
in the bill, and I am delighted to have 
One of the authors of the bill deny it. 


- States. 
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I am glad to accept his interpretation, 
and since that is now cleared up, I am 
very glad that all differences between 
us have disappeared. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, replying 
to the remarks of my colleague from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] about his interpreta- 
tion of this clause of the bill, as it will 
be amended if the amendment shall be 
agreed to, I-cannot go along with his 
interpretation. Of course, he is an em- 
inent lawyer, and I am merely an or- 
dinary layman; but a cat can look at a 
king. Therefore I wish to state my in- 
terpretation of the words as they ap- 
pear to my mind. 

The language is “consistent with the 
needs and obligations of the Federal 
Government,” we can provide and shall 
provide such volume as is necessary. I 
submit—and I want it to appear in the 
Recorp—that no need or obligation of 
the Federal Government can be para- 
mount to a situation of dire distress in 
this country caused by great unemploy- 
ment, for it is a prime need and it is 
a basic obligation to take care of that 
matter. That is the interpretation I 
shall put on the language in the future, 
if we get into such a situation in this 
country. There is no greater need, no 
greater obligation resting upon us, than 
to take care of unemployment when, as, 
and if it develops and gets out of hand, 
and becomes Nation-wide, constituting a 
grave emergency. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I am 
sorry to delay the vote, but I wish to 
express my opposition to the pending 
amendment. I am wholeheartedly op- 
posed to it. I do not believe the pend- 
ing so-called full-employment bill is go- 
ing to provide jobs for anybody. There 
is nothing in it which would give anybody 
a job unless it be the provision with re- 
spect to the establishment of a corps of 
Statisticians which would provide fig- 
ures for the President upon which to 
base his program. Yet I feel that the 
bill has a value. I consider that there 
is a psychological value in the bill as 
it is now written, but not as it will ap- 
pear if the pending amendment is agreed 
to. The bill says emphatically that the 
Federal Government does assume the 
ultimate responsibility to see that every- 
body in America who desires work has 
an opportunity to work. The language 
which is proposed to be inserted waters 
that down until it would say, “We will 
see that you have a job if something does 
not interfere.” 

Mr. President, I should like to compare 
that with the Federal deposit insurance 
law. There is nothing in that law whica 
says, “Your deposits are insured unless 
something else happens so we cannot 
take care of this obligation.” It says, 
“Your deposits are insured up to $5,000,” 
and regardless of whether or not we de- 
serve it, the people of America have con- 
fidence in the Congress of the United 
It is their ultimate recourse to 
come to Congress. I know that because 
I have come directly from the people. 
I know how they thing respecting dif- 
ferent things. They feel that if the 
Congress says “There will be a job” there 
will be a job. But if we say “There are 
going to be jobs—perhaps,” this bill will 
not be worth the paper it is written on, 
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because there is nothing to it other than 
a declaration of principle. On the other 
hand, if the people can have confidence 
in it, it will mean something. It will 
give them confidence that there will be 
jobs; they will go ahead and spend the 
money they have saved during the war 
which will start the wheels turning 
again, and businessmen will have con- 
fidence. 

I call attention to the upsurge in the 
stock market immediately following 
President Truman’s message to the Con- 
gress. Some businessmen may curse this 
bill as a conglomeration of silly plati- 
tudes, but at the same time, when the 
President issued his message saying that 
there was going to be full-employment 
legislation and other liberal measures, 
business reacted favorably. 

Aside from the common sense pro- 
posal calling for economic planning, to 
my mind the only good that can come 
from the passage of this bill is the psy- 
chological effect it will have upon the 
country. If we water it down it will have 
no effect whatever. 

At the risk of being tedious I wish to 
say a few words to my colleagues and 
tell them exactly how I stand on this 
and other measures advocated by the 
President in his message to the Congress 
a short time ago. Not so very long ago 
I was one of those who might be classed 
as belonging to the lower strata of our 
society. I was raised on a side-hill farm, 
and all my life I have spent in the show 
business. I was just downtown ad- 
dressing a luncheon meeting, and was 
there introduced as a formerly well- 
known star of the stage and radio. I 
told them they were mistaken; that I 
was merely a poor ham actor, and that 
is true. I never saw Broadway. I have 
never yet seen a show on Broadway, 
much less participated in one. I had my 
own company playing through the West, 
and the depression and the talkies came 
at the same time. We could not secure 
bookings because the theaters were full 
of talkies, and if we did get a booking 
no one came to see us anyway, so it made 
no difference. I saw what people went 
through in these days. 

We had to go into the small commu- 
nities, to cross-road halls and school- 
houses which the talkies had not reached. 
Many times we have taken farm produce, 
chickens—sometimes live chickens—and 
vegetables, in exchange for tickets to 
our show. I have seen children stand 
outside and beg to be admitted, and I 
would admit them sometimes, and, at 
times, about the third night, instead of 
20 children, there would be about 150 
standing outside, and then I would have 
to draw the line. 

I know how the common people feel 
when they cannot get jobs. Frankly, 
Senators, I have seen the time when I 
would have signed up for $25 a week for 
the rest of my life. I would not have 
done it if I were the only one I had to 
consider, but I had a family, and the 


members of my family needed medical 
attention, and I could not afford it. In 
such circumstances it is not a matter of 
favoring democracy or private enter- 
prise. It is a matter of life or death. 

To be perfectly frank, Senators, the 
experiences I went through started me 
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thinking. If I had not gone hungry I 
would not now be a United States Sena- 
tor, because I was pretty well satisfied. 
I had started my own business and made 
several thousand dollars in « few weeks’ 
time, and I thought everything was 
quite rosy. I did not give private enter- 
prise credit for it, because I did not even 
know there was such a thing as private 
enterprise. I was just going along making 
a living and doing the best Icould. But 
when the going got tough I started to 
study, and I did study diligently for a 
number of years. I have seen the sun 
come up while I was still reading. It 
got to be a matter of religion with me. 
I read books of all kinds. I want to be 
fair about this matter, and I will say 
that I read Capitalism the Creator, and 
I read books by Stuart Chase, and many 
others, T read a book by King C. Gillette, 
the man who invented the safety razor. 
He pointed out that there was plenty for 
everybody; that it was simply a question 
of whether we were going to shut the 
factories down and starve to death. 
His idea was that the whole country 
should be opera:ed on a business basis 
as he operated his great factory for pro- 
ducing razor blades. He said in his 
book: 

I will produce my razor blades just as 
cheaply as I can and sell them for just as 
much as I can get for them, and if I can get 
more for my blades by advertising than I can 
by making a better blade I will advertise. 


He contended that our whole economic 
system was wrong. He said: 


Our system of competition for profit leads 
to war. 


Frankly, I was greatly influenced by 
that book written by King C. Gillette. 
God help the man; he died broke, as I 
understand. He loved his fellow men so 
much that he neglected his business. 

But I want to meke it plain that I was 
not a Communist and I was not a Social- 
ist. I have never belonged to either of 
those organizations. I have talked to 
Socialists and I have talked to Com- 
munists, and they were just the same as 
Senators are here. I believe they were 
just as smart and just as amiable. They 
were splendid men who earnestly be- 
lieved in what they fought for, as I give 
Senators here credit for believing in what 
they are fighting for. But I never joined 
any of their organizations. My father 
was a Democrat, and I think that is why 
I am a Democrat, although even if my 
father had not been a Democrat I think 
I would have had enough sense to be a 
De.nocrat anyway. [Laughter.] 

Frankly, Mr. President, my economic 
ideas were quite radical back in those 
days. I was ready to junk the profit sys- 
tem and plan for plenty. Well, I take it 
if one is going to do anything about a 
proposition the only way to do it is to 
start, so I ceased my travels about the 
country and took up residence in Idaho 
with the purpose in mind of running for 
office. After I had been there 6 months 
I announced my candidacy for Congress. 
I had to make use of the tools at hand. 
By that time I had gone out of what Iam 
pleased to call the show business, be- 
cause there was no longer any place to 
put on shows. I had organized a cow- 
boy band. So I took the cowboy band 
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and campaigned with them. I was 
fourth in a field of nine in the primaries 
in that race for Congress. It encour- 
aged me. I defeated five old party wheel- 
horses. 

The next year it so happened that the 
late great Senator Borah had in the 
meantime gone to his reward. So I de- 
cided that if I were going to do anything 
along political lines, there was no use 
running for dog catcher or even for Rep- 
resentative in Congress. I might as well 
run for the Senate. So I ran for the 
United States Senate. 

I did not know anything about politics. 
When I first ran I did not know a single 
precinct committeeman. When I ran for 
the Senate in 1949, while the politicians 
were arguing over which one of them was 
going to be nominated, I went out and 
frankly laid it on the line to the people 
of Idaho, a State which has been Repub- 
lican, and which is considered pretty 
conservative. That was in 1938, a year 
of comparative prosperity. I told the 
people that the private enterprise system 
had not worked, and I quoted from King 
C. Gillette’s book. 

It is very easy to argue for a planned 
economy. It is much easier than to try 
to convince the people that there is any 
logic in our present economic system. I 
told them that we could plan for plenty, 
and they nominated me for the United 
States Senate. I had one precinct com- 
mitteeman working for me. 

As soon as I got the nomination the 
politicians got together. I had not asked 
their consent torun. They got together 
and ganged up on me. While Roosevelt 
was carrying the State by 25,000, I lost by 
15,000, and that was a pretty bad beating. 

The politicians figured that that was 
the end of me. The war started shortly 
after that. They said I was too old to 
fight, and that the next best thing I could 
do would be to get a job in a defense 
plant, whichI did. First I went to a war 
plant in my State of Idaho, and told the 
man to whom I applied that I wanted a 
job on defense work. He told me to write 
my name, which I did. I shoved the 
paper across the counter. The man 
locked at it and said, “GLen Taytor. Are 
you the man who ran for the Senate?” 
I said, “Yes.” He said, “Well, Mr. Tay- 
Lor, we have nothing suitable for you.” I 
explained to him that I did not want to 
manage the plant. I simply wanted a 
job. I told him that I was a pretty good 
home-made carpenter, better than some 
of those who carried cards. I could 
drive a truck. I could use a sledge ham- 
mer expertly—which was true. I used to 
have a tent show, and had to drive stakes. 
But the man insisted that he had noth- 
ing suitable for me, so I saw what the 
score was. He thought I wanted to put 
on a silk hat and a pair of gloves and be 
a gentleman. 

So I left Idaho and went to California 
and got a job in a war industry there. 
I worked shoulder to shoulder with the 
common man. I know what he thinks, 
and just about how his mind works. I 
worked right along with him. My co- 
workers did not know that I had run 
for the Senate. I kept it very dark. I 
wanted to be one of them. 

Then 1942 came along. I went back to 
Idaho and ran again. The politicians 
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were very much surprised to see me back. 
They thought that they had done for me, 
because I had been beaten twice. 

The same thing happened again. I 
got the nomination while the other boys 
were arguing over the matter, and this 
time I was defeated by only 4,000 votes. 
That was very encouraging. I saw that 
I was making headway. So I went back 
to work in a defense plant, and the poli- 
ticians were sure that they were rid of me. 

I am recounting this simply to en- 
courage anyone who may be listening 
who believes that things are not being 
run properly. He should not give up. 
If he wants to be a United States Senator, 
let him start running and keep at it. 

I returned to Idaho and ran again. 
Again I got the nomination. 

While I was in the war plant I saw a 
great deal of inefficiency. It was not a 
Government plant. It was a cost-plus 
plant. This can be no reflection on the 
Government. The newspapers of my 
State picked up the statement which I 
made in the Senate some time ago and 
tried to make it appear that the New Deal 
was at fault because there was inef- 
ficiency in the war plant where I worked. 
That was not the case. The New Deal 
had to pay the big business boys. - 

We all remember that big business was 
the first to go on strike when the war 
started. They said that they would not 
produce anything unless they got cost- 
plus. They did not intend to take any 
chances whatever. So the system of 
cost-plus contracts was inaugurated. It 
was very wasteful and extravagant. I 
saw many things that could have been 
done better, but no one wanted any sug- 
gestions from a poor, lowly sheet-meial 
mechanic. 

Incidentally, I held a union card. I 
was not asked to join. I joined volun- 
tarily, because I realized that the only 
chance the workingman has to get a 
fair break is by organizing. There was 
one man who worked in the plant who 
was a janitor. That is not much oi a 
job, but there was a janitor’s union. 
However, he did not join. No one made 
him join. He used to tell me that he 
worked overtime on Saturday and Sun- 
day, and received double time for over- 
time, and that he was very much pleased 
about it. I said to him, “Did you ever 
stop to realize that you would not get 
any overtime or double time if there were 
no union?” I saw him the next day, and 
he said, “I went down and joined the 
union yesterday.” 

My experience there changed my out- 
look somewhat. I believe it was the most 
trying time of my life. I made good 
wages but could not save very much, and 
I could not exercise my initiative. I saw 
things that needed to be done, but no 
one was interested; so we continued to 
waste time, taking a week to do a job 
which could have been done in 2 days if 
some of us had been allowed to figure out 
a better way to do it. 

I decided then that perhaps the idea 
we have of every man being his own boss 
if he cares to be was not so bad, after all. 
Frankly, my present attitude is that I 
should like to see the private enterprise 
system continue. I admit that I am not 
so closely wedded to that idea as are 
some others. Frankly, if the stopper 15 
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kept in the kettle ard we refuse to allow 
any changes to take care of changing 
circumstances, and the thing blows up, 
and the Socialists take over, I will try to 
help the Socialists make socialism work, 
just as I am honestly and sincerely try- 
ing to help the private enterprise boys 
make that system work now. 

In 1944 I went back to Idaho and ran 
again. I got the nomination, and this 
time I was elected, and here Iam. The 
callouses have scarcely worn off my 
hands; but I thank God that callouses 
have not yet started to form on my 
heart. Iam here because I am sincerely 
interested in the welfare of the common 
people. I feel that the bill now pending 
before the Senate will help to make jobs 
for people, not because it will give any- 
one a job, as I said besore, but because it 
will give confidence to the people to go 
ahead: and confidence is absolutely es- 
sential to the working of our private 
enterprise system. 

I am opposed to changing the language 
of the bill. The proposed amendment 
would make the bill wishy-washy. It 
does not say that, “come hell and high 
water, we are going to give the people 
jobs.” It says that perhaps, if other 
things do not get in the way, we will pro- 
vide jobs for the people. 

Let me read an excerpt from our dec- 
laration of war on Germany. After de- 
claring a state of war, and saying that 
we were going to fight Germany with all 
our armed forces, we proceeded to say: 

And to bring this conflict to a successful 
termination all of the resources of the coun- 
try are hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States. 


The Congress did not say, “We are go- 
ing to spend so many billion dollars, and 
if that does not win, we will give up.” 
It said that all the resources of this Na- 
tion were pledged to bring the conflict 
to a successful termination. 

That is the way I feel about the full 
employment bill. If we are to have any 
bill at all, then let us say, “All or noth- 
ing. We will give them jobs or we will 
die in the attempt.” We might as well 
say that, because if we do not give them 
jobs, the private-enterprise system will be 
finished, anyway. 

I have been with the people. I know 
how they feel. I know how easy it was 
to persuade them to throw the whole 
thing overboard; and it can be done much 
more easily if the system breaks down 
again. They have seen what we can pro- 
vide in war in the way of jobs and a 
high standard of living for all the people. 
If we break down again, we are bound to 
lose our private-enterprise system. 

There are two matters upon which I 
will not compromise. I shall always 
fight for democracy and an opportunity 
for every citizen to earn a living. That 
is my attitude. I am here to try to make 
our economic system work. I am willing 
to cooperate with anyone who wants to 
make it work; but when I see some of the 
opposition to the various valley author- 
ity projects, I wonder. I will admit that 
these projects are socialistic. There is 
no use beating around the bush about it. 
They are socialistic, but they will pro- 
vide abundant cheap power. That will 


bring into being new private industries, 
and farms upon which people can settle, 
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and keep our private-entarprise system 
working. So when I see proposals of that 
kind scuttled, and measures like this 
watered down, frankly, my hopes are not 
very high. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will reject the pending amendment and 
pass the bill as it is presently written. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to express the fervent hope that we may 
conclude consideration of the pending 
bill today. I have not had anything to 
say about it thus far, and I shall speak 
only briefly at this time. 

I was not a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and I did not attend the 
hearings which were held before the sub- 
committee. I have not read them. I 
doubt whether any Member of the Sen- 
ate has read all the hearings on the bill, 
because they are somewhat lengthy and 
voluminous, and with all the other things 
we have to do it is difficult to read all 
of hearings which occupy 3 or 4 weeks, 
so as to be familiar with everything 
which everyone may have said for or 
against this bill or, in other cases, for or 
against other measures of similar impor- 
tance. 

I am fairly well familiar with the gen- 
eral theory upon which the pending bill 
is based. I have not adopted as my policy 
the theory of anyone who has written 
on the subject. I hope I shall never reach 
the time when I cannot be benefited by 
reading what other men say in regard to 
economic problems. But my thinking on 
this measure has not been induced by 
Sir William Beveridge, Lord Keynes, 
Mr. Henry Wallace, or anyone else, al- 
though I am reasonably familiar with 
what they have had to say and with 
their theories, and with much that they 
have said and with much that they be- 
lieve I agree. 

Mr. President, I was for this bill as it 
was reported from the committee. In 
the committee I voted against all amend- 
ments designed to water it down, because 
I think the bill itself watered itself down 
as far as it could safely be watered down 
and still have anything whatever left. 

We all agree that what we are under- 
taking to do is to adopt a policy, a goal, 
to which not only the people of the 
United States but also their representa- 
tives in Congress may lcok forward with 
some hope of attainment. 

As has already been said, there is noth- 
ing in the bill which automatically gives 
anyone a job. There is not a sentence 
or paragraph or section of the bill which 
automatically gives a job to anyone. 
There is not a paragraph or a section of 
the bill which sets up a Government proj- 
ect which will give a job to anyone. The 
bill sets out certain goals to be attained. 
In view of the language contained in sec- 
tion 6, to which I shall refer in a mo- 
ment, it may not make a very great deal 
of difference what the language of sub- 
section (d) may be; but no matter how 
broad or how comprehensive it may be, 
the entire bill is modified by section 6, 
which, in order to be overcautious, sets 
out certain things which cannct be inter- 
preted as being authorized or directed 
by the terms of the bill which precede it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to pro- 
long my remarks by a running debate, 
but I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to point out 
that my interpretation of section 6 in 
No way limits in any respect the program 
which is prescribed under section 2. [t 
seems to me that all it does is to say that 
this is not an authorization bill and that 
if the President recommends anything 
which is not already covered by law, it 
will be necessary to cbtain an authori- 
zation bill. I think that is what section 
6 means. I do not think it is a limita- 
tion on policy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I shail 
read section 6 in a moment, and I shall 
place my interpretation upon it. As I 
interpret it, no matter what else is placed 
in the bill, we cannot do anything about 
it until Congress subsequently passes 
some other law. 

Subsection (d), at the bottom of page 
13, provides as follows: 


To that end— 


In other words, to the end of accom- 
plishing the objectives mentioned in sub- 
section (c), and so forth— 

The Federal Government shall, in coop- 
eration with industry, agriculture, labor, 
State and local governments, and others, de- 
velop and pursue a consistent and carefully 
planned economic program with respect to, 
but not limited to, taxation, banking, credit, 
and currency; mcnopoly— 


And so forth. It sets out the goal to be 
attained. 

At the bottom of page 14, paragraph 
(4) reads as follows: 


To the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be assured— 


In other words— 

Such program shall, among other things— 

(1) Stimulate, encourage, and assist pri- 
vate enterprises— 


And so forth— 


(2) Stimulate, encourage, and assist State 
and local governments— 


And so forth— 


(3) Provide for an income for the aged 
sufficient to enable them to maintain a de- 
cent and healthful standard of living— 


And so forth; and— 

(4) To the extent that continuing full 
employment cannot otherwise be assured, 
provide such volume of Federal investment 
and expenditure as may be needed, in addi- 
tion to the investment and expenditure by 
private enterprises, consumers, and State 
and local governments, to assure continuing 
full employment. 


As a substitute for that language, the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. RaDcLIFFE | 
offered yesterday his amendment pro- 
viding that these things shall be con- 
sistent with all other needs and all other 
programs of the Federal Government— 
in other words, making this program sec- 
ondary, as I understand it, to all other 
programs and all other efforts. I am 
sure the Senator from Maryiand did not 
so intend it, but it seems to me his 
amendment offered a loophole for any 
future Congresses to say that the pro- 
gram, whatever it may be, recommended 
by the President and outlined in the 
National Budget, is not consistent with 
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all other things the Government is obli- 
gated to do, and therefore they will do 
nothing about it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I do not place that 
interpretation upon the word “consist- 
ent.” I do not regard the term “con- 
sistent” as meaning that the unemploy- 
ment program proposed by the bill shall 
be considered as secondary to other pro- 
grams. When an activity is consistent, 
it means that it will work and be con- 
sidered with other activities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, if it 
is to be consistent with other programs 
already adopted, that means it shall not 
be inconsistent with or in opposition to 
other programs or shall not prevent the 
working out of all programs already 
adopted. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. It means that the 
unemployment program shall not take a 
place superior to that of other programs 
already adopted unless expressly so de- 
termined, but that the needs and obli- 
gations of the Government under other 
programs, whatever they may be, shall 
be considered together with the needs 
and obligations under the unemploy- 
ment program, and then we shall decide 
what shall be done at that time in re- 
gard to all of them, each standing on 
its own intrinsic merits. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and that will 
have to be consistent with the routine 
reports of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget on measures referred to him; 
and if he finds that the program to be 
inaugurated under this bill is not con- 
sistent with the programs established 
under other measures, he will recom- 
mend the rejection of this program. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, when 
we say that this program is to be con- 
sistent, that means that the other pro- 
grams to which the Government is com- 
mitted shall be considered in connection 
with this program and none shall be con- 
sidered as being superior to the others 
unless specific facts demonstrate a su- 
periority. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It means that the 
program to be inaugurated under this 
bill must be considered in the light of 
everything which has been ordained by 
the Government and is being carried out 
and must be done, and it means that, if 
anything in connection with the pro- 
gram organized under the provisions of 
the pending bill is inconsistent with any 
part of the programs inaugurated under 
measures previously enacted, the pro- 
gram proposed under the provisions of 
this bill shall be abandoned. 

_ Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. It means that there 
shall be a basis of relative values and a 
sense of proportion, and that each prop- 
osition, when it comes up for considera- 
tion, shall be considered on its merits 
without any prejudged opinion as to 
which of one or more needs or obliga- 
tions is superior to the other. That is 
the way in which we have always oper- 
ated. That is the way our legislation has 
been enacted for years and years. When 
a proposition comes before the Senate it 


is considered,in connection with what 
has been done or what is under consid- 
eration, and with what are relevant and 
interrelated facts. Then we reach con- 
clusions as to what should be the pre- 
dominant factors in determining our 
judgment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not believe the Congress of the United 
States has ever proceeded on any policy 
in an emergency by first considering 
whether or not what it was about to do 
was consistent with something else which 
it had done theretofore. I do not think 
we have ever adopted a policy on the 
basis of whether the legislation which 
was being considered was or was not con- 
sistent, no matter what the emergency 
might be, and took the position that we 
would not do anything about the emer- 
gency because it was inconsistent with 
some other program which might be 
technical or routine in nature. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The meaning is that 
if we have a program of national defense, 
for example, we will do what should be 
done under that program, bearing in 
mind all our other obligations. If there 
are two propositions being considered, 
we must consider the two together and 
then decide what is the proper course to 
follow in regard to each, bearing in mind 
all the facts and all the circumstances. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assume that debate 
on the Senator’s amendment is academic 
anyway, because the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] offered a substitute 
which I suppose, from all I understand, 
will be agreed to. Then the Senate will 
be called upon to decide whether it will 
accept the substitute in lieu of the lan- 
guage of the bill. I was explaining why 
I voted in the committee against the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Maryland, and 
why I shall vote against it if I am called 
upon to vote upon it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. While the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEy] was not 
in the Chamber the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] and I both made statements 
to the effect that we considered the 
amendment which we had offered to be 
superior in many respects to the amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico, although both covered 
the same ground. We are willing to 
accept it. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. I 
think the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico is superior 
to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Ohio. As between the two, I am in 
favor of the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico. I reserve the right 
to determine, in case the amendment 
shall be agreed to, whether I will vote for 
the language in the bill. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who deny the obligation of our Govern- 
ment to take steps to alleviate the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of our peo- 
ple. The Government of the United 
States is the only symbol of organized 
society to which the people may look. 
All kinds of volunteer organizations, and 
all kinds of religious bodies may pass 
resolutions and adopt policies and pro- 
grams for the alleviation of suffering 
and want, as well as for the elevation 
of standards of living, but the only 
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agency of the American people that can 
do anything about those conditions with 
any power whatever is the Government 
of the United States. Whether we like 
it or not, that statement is becoming 
more and more true as our economic and 
social life becomes more complex. We 
are no longer living under simple agri- 
cultural conditions. Thomas Jefferson 
is said to have stated—although I have 
not been able to find any record of jt— 
that that government is best that gov- 
erns least. If he ever said it I have not 
been able to find it; but if he said it, no 
doubt he was talking about a simple 
agricultural, pastoral life at a time when 
there were no complexities involved, and 
when the Government of the United 
States was not compelled to intervene 
in order to protect the weak against the 
strong. I do not care to go into that 
philosophical, political, and metaphysi- 
cal field. We are living in a complex 
age, and conditions are becoming more 
and more involved. In my judgment. 
our Government cannot ignore its obli- 
gation to deal with these economic and 
social problems. It was because of that 
fact that we enacted the social-security 
law providing for old-age pensions and 
old-age subsistence. It is because of 
that fact that we are now considering 
the pending bill for full employment of 
our people. The other day we con- 
sidered an unemployment compensation 
law. It is evident that we must deal 
with all these problems. 

I have received letters from business- 
men who object to the pending bill. 
They seem to have allowed goose pimples 
to form all over their anatomies because 
of a fear that the bill would interfere 
in some way or other with private enter- 
prise, and that it would establish com- 
petitive business enterprises for the pur- 
pose of employing people. 

Mr. President, I wish to read from the 
bill. I believe that section 6 waters the 
bill down to as great an extent as any- 
body could want to have it watered 
down, if it is to mean anything at all. 
I assume that we are hoping that the 
language of the bill means something, 
and that we are not going to enact a fu- 
tility. I hope that we are not marching 
up the hill and then marching down 
again, and saying that we passed a full- 
employment bill. Every section of the 
bill, every paragraph, and every line of it, 
must be read in connection with section 
6. 

Under the title “Interpretation,” sec- 
tion 6 reads as follows: 

Nothing contained herein— 


That is in this bil— 
shall be construed as directing or authoriz- 
ing— 

(a) the operation of plants, factories, or 
other productive facilities by the Federal 
Government. 


Nothing in this bill shall be construed 
as authorizing or directing the operation 
of any plant in order to produce anything 
the American people may need, or which 
may employ people who need work. 
Nothing in this bill shall be construed as 
authcrizing or directing anything of that 
nature. How can any man who operates 
any business enterprise see under his bed 
any ghosts or spooks which would arouse 
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fears in his heart because of the provi- 
sions of this bill, when the first subpara- 
graph of section 6 states that nothing in 
the bill shall be construed as authorizing 
or directing anything of the kind? 

I continue reading: 

(b) The use of compulsory measures of 
any type whatsoever in determining the allo- 
cation or distribution of manpower. 


No agency of the Federal Government, 
under this bill, shall have any authority 
to do anything toward the allocation or 
distribution or redistribution of em- 
ployees anywhere in the United States in 
order to give jobs to them. Government 
agencies are denied any power or author- 
ity, under this bill, to allocate or redis- 
tribute manpower in the United States. 

Subsection (c) reads: 

Any change in the existing procedures on 
appropriations, 

That is, nothing contained in this bill 
shall be construed as directing or au- 
thorizing any change in the existing pro- 
cedures on appropriations. We all know 
what those procedures are. We know 
that appropriation bills for all purposes 
are referred to the Appropriations Com- 
Not under any constitutional 
mandate, but as a matter of immemorial 
habit or custom, appropriation bills 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, come to the Senate, and then are 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Nothing in this bill shall be con- 
strued as directing or authorizing that 
there shall be any change in that pro- 
cedure. So we need not be uneasy about 
the jurisdiction of the Appropriations 
Committee being impinged upon, or Con- 
gress going awry in the appropriation of 
money on matters which have not gone 
through the regular procedure. 

Subsection (d) provides: 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued as directing or authorizing the carry- 
ing out of, or any appropriation for, any pro- 
gram set forth in the national budget, unless 
such program shall have been authorized 
by provisions of law other than this act. 


itte 
mittee. 


No matter what the national budget 
may provide, no matter what the recom- 
mendations of the President may be, no 
matter what his annual report may con- 
tain in regard to statistical information 
or prognostications as to investment or 
employment, under this bill no*project 
can be carried out or begun unless Con- 
gress later on separately, by other legis- 
lation, shall authorize specifically the 
things which are to be done, without re- 
gard to this measure. So that the bill 
1S not even an authorization to build 
a bridge or highway, or to do anything 
which would cost one dollar to the United 
States, unless later Congress separately 
and specifically authorized the construc- 
tion of a project or a program of proj- 
ects which would involve the employ- 
ment of men in industry. 

Therefore all the fears which have 
been conjured up that the Government 
of the United States is going into busi- 
hess in competition with, private industry 
have no foundation. Men who proclaim 
Such a fear have not even read the bill, 
because, I contend,.section 6 waters down 
the entire legislative program, so that 
all that remains of it is a goal, an ob- 
Jective, a perspective, that we will do all 
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we can to create conditions which will 
give employment to all our people who 
are able and willing to work. But we 
cannot even do that until subsequently 
Congress passes additional legislation 
authorizing any of the things we may 
have in mind to supplement private in- 
dustry and to supplement the activities 
of States, counties, and cities, and all 
the other accumulated agencies of em- 
ployment, when there is a need for the 
Federal Government to supplement these 
things with such projects as may be here- 
after authorized in order to give full em- 
ployment to-our people. 

Mr. President, that is why I could not 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Ohio in the committee. That is 
why I favor the Hatch amendment as 
against their proposal. I am not enthu- 
siastic about the limitations placed upon 
the power that Congress may exert to at- 
tain the goal and the objective, even by 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico. Personally I prefer 
the language as it is in the bill. But if 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico shall be adopted in lieu of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland and the Senator from Ohio, in 
view of the limitations placed upon the 
entire bill in section 6 I am not certain 
whether it makes much difference 
whether the original language of the bill 
be retained or whether finally the sub- 
stitute amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] be adopted. 

I wanted in this brief period of my con- 
templation of this subject to call the at- 
tention of Senators to the fact that, no 
matter how ambitious their goals may be, 
no matter how high their aspirations 
may be as to objectives, no matter what 
lip service we may render to full employ- 
ment, even under the bill as written by 
the committee nothing can be done 
about it until Congress later on passes 
additional legislation providing employ- 
ment and projects which will give jobs to 
people. We can deal with the problems 
as they arise, and need not conjure up 
imaginary fears now, because it seems to 
me we have hedged it around with all 
the safeguards that may be written, in 
order that Congress may not go wild 
either in the adoption of projects or the 
expenditure of money. 

Mr. President, I have stated my view 
about the proposed legislation. I am not 
afraid of it. Iam not scared at the con- 
templation of anything Congress may do 
hereafter, and I should infinitely prefer 
that we plan in advance in order to fore- 
stall unemployment and forestall depres- 
sions, than to idle around and loll around 
and loiter around in our legislative capa- 
city until the catastrophe has overcome 
us, when we must proceed hastily to deal 
with the problem, as we did in 1931, 1932, 
1933, and subsequent years. I wish to 
guard against the recurrence of raking 
leaves or digging holes in the ground, or 
any other unuseful or unconstructive 
work or unremunerative work that may 
not contribute to the wealth of our Na- 
tion, and I hope we may be foresighted 
so that, with all our frailties, in the years 


to come we may provide against depres- — 


sions and may meet by legislation the 
problems as they arise year by year. 
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Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to delay a vote for very long, but 
I think the pending amendment is vital 
to the bill. If the section remains as it 
was reported by the committee, I cannot 
vote for the bill, and I wish to state my 
views very briefly. 

It seems to me that the type of. lan- 
guage written into section 2 of the bill 
is extremely unfortunate. We cannot 
read the newspapers or talk with our 
constituents without realizing that a 
great mass of the people of this country 
will, if we pass the bill, no matter what 
we say it means, interpret it as meaning 
that the Federal Government has guar- 
anteed a job to every individual who 
wants one. Of course, we know that the 
bill does no such thing, but I think we 
are laying up trouble for ourselves be- 
cause the language of the bill is calcu- 
lated to mislead the people, and is sus- 
ceptible of the interpretation I have sug- 
gested, and I think we may be very confi- 
cent that that interpretation will be 
placed upon it. 

Actually, of course, section 6 nullifies 
any legal commitment if any is made in 
section 2. It is my own opinion that the 
bill would be much sounder if section 2 
and section 6 were both stricken out, and 
only sections 3, 4, and 5 were left in the 
bill as having any legal effect. 

I think both the Senator fram Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming |Mr. O’MAHoNEy]) have made an 
excellent case for a better job of eco- 
nomic planning by the Government to 
achieve the goal of full employment, 
which every administration in every 
country has sought. I think that objec- 
tive would be completely accomplished if 
section 2 were stricken out completely. 

In section 2, on page 14, in the state- 
ment of what the program shall include, 
we find that it shall “stimulate, encour- 
age, and assist private enterprise.” That 
can mean anything under the sun. 

Then it is provided that it shall “‘stim- 
ulate, encourage, and assist State and 
local government.” Again, those are 
most general terms. 

Subsection (3) is a little more specific. 
It provides “for an income for the aged 
sufficient to enable them to maintain a 
decent and heaithful standard of living.” 

I suppose the Townsend group will in- 
terpret that as an endorsement of their 
program. 

Then ‘ve come to subsection (4), which 
reads: 

To the extent that continuing full employ- 
ment cannot otherwise be assured, provide 
such volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penciture as may be needed, in addition to 
the investment and expenditure by private 
enterprises, consumers, and State and local 
governments, to assure continuing full em- 
ployment. 


There is nothing general or vazue 
about that. Itisa flat commitment. To 
those sponsors of the bill who have 
argued that that is not a commitment to 
definite deficit spending, I say that if it 
is not, I do not know how they read the 
English language. It says the Govern- 
ment will spend sufficient money to as- 
sure full employment. It does not say 
anything about providing the revenue so 
that it will not be deficit spending. If 
that is not a flat moral commitment to 
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the deficit spending theory of achieving 
prosperity, then I cannot understand the 
English language. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I am not sure ‘nat 
I heard distinctly what the Senator said, 
but in reading the amendment I think 
he left out the phrase “consistent with 
the needs and obligations of the Fedeial 
Government.” 

Mr. BALL. Let me say to the Senator 
that I was not reading the amendment. 
I was reading the language of the bill as 
it was reported by the committee. I am 
supporting the amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I am sorry I inter- 
rupted. I thought the Senator was read- 
ing the pending amendment. 

Mr. BALL. My argument is that the 
language as it now stands is a flat com- 
mitment and a direction to the Federal 
Economic Planning Commission to adopt 
a deficit spending theory of achieving 
prosperity. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from Min- 
nesota just said that as he interprets the 
bill it is now in such form as to assure 
that the Federal Government could 
and woyld go into deficit spending in 
order to achieve prosperity. I think he 
misinterprets the whole intent of the 
bill. When, as, and if this Nation be- 
comes engulfed in a great fearful wave 
of unemployment and depression, and 
millions are out of employment, and a 
public works program does not take care 
of and fill the gap, and men are knocking 
at doors seeking for work, and children 
are crying for bread, the plan proposed 
under the bill is not one aimed at 
achieving properity; what we are under- 
taking to do in such an emergency is to 
defeat adversity and we shall use deficit 
spending under this bill to defeat ad- 
versity when it affects the lives and 
fortunes of millions of our fellowmen, 
and when there is no other recourse. 

Mr. BALL. I am glad to hear the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, one of the 
sponsors of the bill, admit that the bill 
carries with it a commitment to deficit 
spending. 

Mr. TOBEY. It is a commitment to 
use all resources of the country to defeat 
adversity, an all-out effort just as we 
used to win the war. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator can say it in 
any words he wanis to; it is still deficit 
spending. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

_ Mr. MILLIKIN. May I invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to page 13, the opening 
language: 

In order to assure the free exercise of the 
right to an opportunity for employment set 
forth above and in order to— 


And then a number of objectives are 
listed. Let me now direct the Senator’s 
attention to page 13, where it says: 

The Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility to assure continuing full employ- 
ment; that is, the existence at all times-of 
sufficient employment opportunities for all 
Americans able to work and desiring to work. 


That has not yet been affected by 
amendment. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. I shall 
come to that a little later. As it stands, 
I think paragraph (4) on page 14, while 
it has no legal effect, certainly leaves any 
President in the future free to submit 
and any Congress free to approve any 
kind of program they want to on any 
basis. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, if I voted for the bill with that 
provision in it I would feel that when the 
President submitted a program calling 
for $5,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,000 or 
$15,000,000,000 of deficit spending to as- 
sure full employment, I had morally com- 
mitted myself at least to support such a 
program, although I grant that the bill 
imposes no legal obligation on any future 
Congress and cannot do so. Actually, it 
would be a much more honest title for the 
bill if it were labeled, instead of a full 
employment bill, “a bill for Federal eco- 
nomic planning,” which is actually what 
it does legally. 

Referring to the argument raised so 
frequently by the sponsors of this bill 
that, if in 5 or 10 years we face a situa- 
tion where 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 are 
unemployed, the Federal Government 
will have to step in and do something 
about it, and that probably in that case 
the free private-enterprise system is 
washed up, I am inclined to agree with 
that argument, but I am not prepared 
now to wash up the present system. 

Mr. President, if the Congress adopts 
the policy contained in paragraph (4) of 
deficit spending, with all that that im- 
plies, I think we are making absolutely 
certain that we will arrive at that day. 

We talk about stimulating and encour- 
aging free enterprise so as to provide full 
employment. Mr. President, today there 
are more than 500,000 men unemployed 
because of strikes, and heaven only 
knows how many more hundreds of 
thousands are unemployed because ma- 
terials and parts are not being made 
and are not available because of work 
stoppages due to labor disputes. Yet the 
Congress is not doing anything to resolve 
the present chaos existing in the field 
of labor relations. 

Today the OPA in setting reconversion 
prices for smaller industries—and if I 
have received one I have received reports 
of a dozen cases from my State—is pur- 
suing a policy that is slowing down re- 
employment and making sure that we 
will have widespread unemployment. 
Are we doing anything about that? 
Have we made any move to adopt the 
resolution offered the other day by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapgHart] 
to investigate the OPA and at least see 
what kind of theory they are following 
in the matter of pricing? No. Are we 
moving to establish a labor relations 
policy so that a businessman planning 
to expand his business or to start a new 
business may have some remote idea of 
where he stands, and what will be the 
procedure if a union comes in and makes 
demands on him? No. Can private en- 
terprise hope to meet the call of full 
employment until it has some assurance 
of what the labor-relations policy is 
going to be? No. 

I do not think they can make any 
planning to affect full employment un- 
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til we tell them what the postwar tax 
program is going to be. We have now 
in effect an 80-percent excess-profits 
tax. I think everyone will agree that 
that is an extremely excessive tax inso- 
far as stimulating expansion of sma]i 
business is concerned. It does not 
affect a big business so much. How can 
a small business—and small business js 
always developed by plowing back earn- 
ings—how can a small business hope to 
get anywhere under an _ 80-percent 
excess-profits tax? 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] told us yesterday that dur- 
ing this war the tendency to concentrate 
the industry of the country into a few 
large firms has been accelerated. How 
can we hope that competitive free enter- 
prise will meet the challenge of full em- 
ployment until we do something about 
reversing that trend toward monopoly. 
How can we hope that they will do it 
while under the Supreme Court inter- 
pretation there is a wide open loophole in 
the Sherman Antitrust Act and all that 
an employer has to do to evade that act 
completely is to conspire to fix prices 
with a union, and he cannot be touched? 

What I object to in this flat commit- 
ment to deficit spending is that while we 
are setting up an economic planning 
agency to study all the factors which may 
affect the goal of full employment—and 
of course we are all for that—we are 
telling them in advance that they must 
reach this one specific conclusion—deficit 
spending. That is the only answer we 
give them. We do not say anything spe- 
cific about labor relations, about OPA 
policies, or about taxes or about monop- 
oly. All those questions are dealt with 
in general terms. It would be just as 
though the Senate were to create a com- 
mittee to investigate the Pearl Harbor 
disaster and were to tell the committee 
in advance that it must find Kimme! and 
Short guilty. That is a fine way to plan 
objectively—to tell what conclusion must 
be reached before beginning to study the 
facts. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am dubious 
about where this insidious and insistent 
demand that the Federal Government 
assume completely the obligation to pro- 
vide every citizen of this country with a 
high standard of living, is going to lead 
us. It seems to me that it was the de- 
mand for economic security above every- 
thing else which led the people of Italy 
and Germany into the clutches of the 
Fascists and the Nazis. We have just 
finished fighting a great war because to 
us there are things which are more im- 
portant than having full stomachs and 
security. So far the free enterprise sys- 
tem has provided the highest standard 
of living of any economic system that has 
ever been tried. However, I am not so 
sure that we can make a free enterprise 
system work and assure everyone com- 
plete economic security, because unfor- 
tunately there is a minority of individu- 
als who, if they have that assurance, will 
not try. It is individual initiative and 
enterprise, and determination to provide 
adequately for their families, which have 
made men and women achieve in this 
country. 

Finally, if we as individuals are ‘0 
turn over to the Government our oblig2- 
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tion to produce something, to do our part 
of the job of achieving security for our- 
selves and our families, I fear that in- 
evitably we shall also turn over to the 
Government a large part of our individ- 
ual liberties and freedom. If the Gov- 
ernment is to guarantee every individual 
a job, it will not be long before the Gov- 
ernment will be telling the individual 
where he shall work, at what he shall 
work, for how much, and how long. His 
freedom will be gone. There were jobs 
for everyone in Russia, Germany, and 
Italy. I would take a considerable de- 
sree of unemployment in this country 
before I would wish to see such a system 
imposed in the United States. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator says he 
would take a considerable degree of un- 
employment. Would he be willing to 
take unemployment himself, and have 
his wife and children go hungry and in 
need of medical care? How would the 
Senator feel then? 

Mr. BALL. I will say to the Senator 
from Idaho that he is not the only Mem- 
per of this body who has been unem- 
ployed. I have gone hungry, and my 
wife has gone hungry. However, that 
never impelled me to say that the funda- 
mentals of individual freedom and polit- 
ical liberty on which this Government 
was founded should be thrown overboard 
in favor of totalitarianism. 

So Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the Taft-Radcliffe amendment, as mod- 
ified by the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. HatcH] will 
be adopted. I think it would improve 
the bill if we were to strike out all of 
section 2, but I believe that the amend- 
ment meets the main objection, and it 
will enable me to vote for the bill. If 
it is not adopted, I cannot in good con- 
science support the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico {[Mr. Hatcu] in the nature of a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land {[Mr. Rapciirre] and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

_Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Recorp show my vote 
against the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
REcorD will so show. 

The committee amendment is open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Maryland and my- 
self I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerx. On page 15, at the 
end of line 15, it is proposed to insert 
the following: “Provided, That any pro- 


gram of Federal investment and expen- 
diture for the fiscal year 1948 or any 
subsequent fiscal year when the Nation 
is at peace shall be accompanietl by a 
program of taxation designed and cal- 
culated to prevent any net increase in 
the national debt (other than debt in- 
curred for self-liquidating projects and 
other reimbursable expenditures) over a 
period comprising the year in question 
and a reasonable number of years there- 
after.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] for himself and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapciirre). 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Actuated again by the 
desire to conclude consideration of the 
bill today, I wish to propound a unani- 
mous consent request, that from now 
until the conclusion of consideration of 
the bill no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than 15 minutes on the 
bill or any amendment thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to feel the Senate out in an- 
other direction, having evidently put my 
hand on the wrong place at this par- 
ticular time. [Laughter.] Would the 
Senate be willing to agree that at an 
hour not later than 5 o’clock p. m. a vote 
be taken on the bill and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I would 
have to object to fixing an hour for vot- 
ing. I should be glad to agree to a 
limitation of debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, much 
as I should regret the necessity for a ses- 
sion tomorrow, if we cannot conclude 
consideration of the bill today, I see no 
alternative to having a session tomorrow. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this is the 
second amendment which is presented in 
the report of the minority to be found on 
Senators’ desks, with a modification. In 
the amendment in the minority report, 
the period during which taxation was to 
cover any deficit is stated to be “the year 
in question and the ensuing 9 years, 
without interfering with the goal of full 
employment.” The amendment which I 
am now offering strikes out “the ensuing 
9 years, without interfering with the goal 
of full employment” and inserts “a rea- 
sonable number of years thereafter,” so 
as to make the amendment read: 

Provided, That any program of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure for the fiscal year 
1948 or any subsequent fiscal year when the 
Nation is at peace shall be accompanied by 
a@ program of taxation designed and calcu- 
lated to prevent any net increase in the 
national debt (other than debt incurred for 
self-liquidating projects and other reim- 
bursable expenditures) over a period compris- 
ing the year in question and a reasonable 
number of years thereafter. 


Under the program suggested in the 
bill, the entire emphasis is on Federal 
investment and expenditure. There is 


reference to a taxation program, but so 
far as I can see it is a program designed 
to encourage employment by reducing 
taxes rather than by increasing them. 
This amendment provides that if a pro- 
gram of expenditure is to be presented a 
program of taxation shall be presented 
to accompany it. It does not require 
that the Budget be balanced in 1 year. 
A deficit may be contemplated in the 
year in which the program is submitted, 
or for several years; but the amendment 
requires that with the program of ex- 
penditure there shall be submitted a pro- 
gram of taxation which, over a reason- 
able period of years to be selected by the 
President in submitting his program—I 
suggested 6 years or 10 years, although 
it might be longer—wil! liquidate the 
expenditures. Presumably some of those 
years would be prosperous, and we would 
pey off whatever deficit we had in the 
year in which it was thought necessary 
to recommend a deficit. 

Mr. President, it seems obvious to me 
that if we are to have a program of ex- 
penditure which would require a system 
of taxation so heavy as to discourage em- 
ployment we ought to know what that 
system of taxation is. 

Incidentally, it seems to me that Con- 
gress should say to the Executive, “If you 
are going to recommend a program of ex- 
penditures or public works, you should 
assume the responsibility at the same 
time of telling us what the cost will be, 
and you should tell us what taxation 
system should be provided in order to 
raise sufficient money for the program 
and in what manner you propose to raise 
it.” Then we could judge whether the 
expenditure should be made. Then we 


could judge whether perhaps it would 


discourage employment more than it 
would encourage it. Then we could 
judge whether it would impose on con- 
sumers who are not employed such a 
burden as actually to handicap them as 
against those whom we are trying to 
take care of by a program of full em- 
ployment. 

Mr. President, it seems to me so obvious 
that unless we adopt some such provision 
the entire bill will be one-sided; it wiil 
recognize only expenditures, but it will 
not in any way recognize the responsi- 
bility to raise the money with which to 
pay the bills which will be incurred. 

It seems obvious to me that if we are 
going to lay emphasis on “Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure’—and that 
phrase appears three, four, or five times 
in the bill—we certainly should say to 
the President, “If you wish to engage in 
such a program and if you think it is 
necessary, let us know the system of tax- 
ation which is essential in order to meet 
the program.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I correctly 
understand that the amendment about 
which the Senator is now speaking would 
delete the word “net,” which appears be- 
fore the words “increase in the national 
debt’? 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio did not delete that. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not eliminate the 
words “prevent any net increase in the 


Mr. President, 
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national debt.” They appear in the 
printed amendment. As a matter of 
fact, I have been very liberal because I 
exclude debts incurred for self-liquidat- 
ing projects, which mean irrigation proj- 
ects, such as Boulder Dam, any large 
expenditures which are self-liquidating 
and will pay themselves off, and other 
reimbursable expenditures. 

I would even except loans. We may 
question whether they will be paid, of 
course, but, so far as the system of taxa- 
tion is concerned, I would not require 
that taxation be levied to such an extent 
as to bring in the amount of money need- 
ed to make the loans. In the case of 
these which presumably are reimbursa- 
ble, I see no objection to a reasonable 
increase in the national debt. 

Mr. President, I asked the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, who testified 
in favor of the bill, whether he favored 
a policy of deficit spenaing. He said he 
Gid not. He said the period of years 
should be a reasonable one and that we 
should not have to balance the Budget 
in a particular year, inasmuch as there 
might be reasons why that could not be 
done. But he said that over a period of 
years he was opposed to a policy of deficit 
spending. 

I think nearly all the economists who 
support even the compensatory spending 
theory say that sufficient taxes should be 
levied in the good years to make up for 
the deficit in the years that are bad. 
Their only question is how long the pe- 
riod should be. So I do not believe that 
by adopting this amendment we would 
be departing even from the theory of the 
radical economists who believe that Gov- 
ernment spending is a solution for the 
unemployment problem. The theory is 
that if the Government spends $20,000,- 
000,000 this year, everyone will be put to 
work and there will be a period of pros- 
perity. Very well. Then where is the 
system of taxation which in a period of 
prosperity will repay the money which 
will be put up this year? 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I direct this inquiry to 
my colleague from Ohio. In his original 
draft of the amendment, which I happen 
to hold in my hand, after stating the 
number of years, there appear the words 
at the conclusion of the amendment, 
“without interfering with the goal of full 
employment.” I think the inference is 
justified that the framers of the amend- 
ment thought there was a possibility that 
if the amendment were put into effect it 
might interfere with the goal of full em- 
ployment, and so they put in that clarify- 
ing and saving clause. But now the Sen- 
ator has deleted it. I wonder why. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I did so be- 
cause many persons who read the amend- 
ment said to me they thought it was am- 
biguous, and I think it was. The idea 
was that the program of taxation which 
would be submitted should be one which 
would not be so heavy that it might inter- 
fere with the goal of full employment, by 
discouraging private enterprise from go- 
ing ahead. That was the idea, but it was 
net clearly expressed. The language was 
ambiguous. It seemed to me better to 
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leave it out and eliminate it, and simply 
to require a system of taxation. 

I have no objection to that language, 
but I think most of those who read the 
amendment did not understand at first 
glance what those words meant, and I 
thought it was better to eliminate them. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator has ex- 
plained it so well that I request him to 
put the words back into the amendment 
and let the words speak for themselves. 

Mr. TAFT. Would the Senator then 
ke persuaded to vote for the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TOBEY. I think I would. “Al- 
most thou persuadest me,” as Agrippa 
said to St. Paul. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am glad 
to hear that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Sentor yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A moment ago 
the Senator said that even those who 
oppose this compensatory spending be- 
lieve that the Federal Government 
should in good years levy sufficient taxes 
to make up for deficit spending in poor 
years. I wish to ask the Senator a 
question and to make an observation. 
Was there ever a time in the history of 
America when the prospects for pros- 
perity were brighter than they are for 
the present and the next few years? I 
do not believe there ever has been. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
conclude with my _ observation, Mr. 
President: There is more purchasing 
power in the hands of the people today 
than there has ever been in the history 
of our country. There is more pent-up 
demand for goods and services than 
there has ever been before. We boast 
about our system of free enterprise and 
we express the hope that it can be pre- 
served. Let me say to the Senator that 
if free enterprise cannot survive during 
the next few years then there is no hope 
for democracy. But, Mr. President, with 
the greatest opportunity we have ever 
had, I do not entertain the idea that 
now seems to predominate in the minds 
of Senators, namely, that we must now, 
without any real cause for fear or any 
real cause for a case of the jitters, go 
into hysterics about unemployment, 
when I see no unemployment in the 
country today and when I see no pros- 
pect of unemployment if we remove the 
controls and let the people go back to 
work and get back to getting the serv- 
ices and supplies and goods they want. 
I think it is well for us to try to plan to 
tex sufficiently to meet the cost of the 
proposed expenditures, but it seems to 
me this proposed legislation is pre- 
mature if we really have faith in our 
private enterprise system. If we have 
lost faith in it, possibly the pending bill 
is well justified. 

Mr. TAFT Mr. President, I think I 
agree with all the Senator has said, with 
some exceptions. I have always felt that 
we would have a prosperous period for 
5 or perhaps 10 years after the war. 
However, I have always felt that the time 
would come when the backlog would be 
exhausted. I have always felt that the 
real crisis in this country will be in 5 or 
10 years from now, and that will be the 
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time when we should plan to avoid a 
depression, if we can do so. 

I do not regard this bill as one needed 
for today. I do not see any hurry for it, 
I regret that we were called back from 
the vacation to consider it. I do not be- 
lieve it will have any great value until, 
as I have said, 4 or 5 years from nov. 

There is one remark the Senator made _ 
with which I also agree, namely, that 
there is one way to prevent prosperity, 
and that is to foster a condition in which 
no one will work—a condition which 
seems to be growing in this country to- 
day—and a condition in which wages will 
be increased while prices will be held 
down, which apparently is the present 
policy of the administration. If wages 
go up, it seems to me prices should go up, 
because if they do not, I believe private 
enterprise will be so discouraged that 
there will be no expansion, and all the 
additional people who may want to go 
into business and who should be en- 
couraged to go into business will wait 
until they see that the prices they will re- 
ceive will afford an adequate return 
against the costs they will incur. I think 
there is a serious danger today, if the 
present policy of the administration is 
continued, that we may have a depres- 
sion. I hope very much that that policy 
may be changed. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] said yesterday 
on the subject of retaining Government 
controls; and one condition requisite for 
the prosperity the Senator advocates is 
certainly the lessening of the Govern- 
ment controls which exist today. 

Mr, TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR, It seems to me that an 
argument is being advanced that if the 
proposed law is ever needed it will not be 
needed for 4 or 5 years. That is not an 
argument for not passing the bill now. 
I think that now would be the ideal time 
to pass it. If we have prosperity for a 
period of 4 or 5 years, or 3 or 4 years, per- 
haps the people will say, “Well, no won- 
der we have prosperity; we have a full- 
employment law.” Such a law would 
give them confidence that prosperity 
would continue forever. We have been 
told in the past by Mr. Hoover and by 
Mr. Roosevelt that fear is the only thing 
we needed to fear. We should try and 
establish the belief in the minds of peo- 
ple that they have nothing to fear. Mr. 
President, I believe that now would be 
a good time to pass the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. I am in favor of passing 
the bill, and with the change already 
made in it, if the amendment is agreed 
to, I intend to vote for the bill, and hope 
that it will be agreed to by the other 
House. 

Mr. TAYLOR. We should pass the 
bill before we are face to face with a sit- 
uation in which we will have to use great 
sums of money. 

Mr. TAFT. Not only that, but it will 
require a year in order to put the law 
into operation and make possible the 
fruition of plans contemplated by the 
bill. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE. It seems to me that 
for psychological reasons this is a very 
desirable time to make some provision 
for meeting expenditures which may be- 
come necessary. We all realize that this 
pill is something more than a restate- 
ment of general principles. If we are to 
enunciate principles and make provision 
for expenditures it seems to me that now 
is a good time for us to indicate that we 
are giving consideration to the question 
of how the expenditures shall be met. 

I think we have wisely avoided setting 
forth any specific legislative program on 
that particular point. We are merely 
trying to provide that any plan which 
may be adopted shall contemplate the 
palancing of the Budget within a rea- 
sonable length of time. I cannot under- 
stand how anyone can object to such a 
policy. We must work out some plan by 
which the Budget may be balanced with- 
in a reasonable time. I am sure that all 
of us have that idea in mind, and if it is 
worthwhile being stated in general prin- 
ciple, why should we not incorporate the 
idea in specific language so that the pub- 
lic will know that we intend, whenever 
a deficit exists, to provide a plan of tax- 
ation by which the budget shall be bal- 
anced within a reasonable time. That is 
an objective which we all have in mind. 
Why not give concrete expression to it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tart] for himself and the Senator 
from Maryland |Mr. Rapcuirre]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire of the Senator from Ohio 
|Mr. Tart] why he left out of the amend- 
ment the language which he had in it 
when it was originally presented? I am 
speaking of the language to which 
reference was made only a few moments 
ago. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I thought 
the language was ambiguous. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire questioned 
me and I said that I was willing to restore 
the original language if thereby his sup- 
port of the amendment would be secured. 
It is agreeable to me to make the lan- 
guage read “over a period comprising the 
year in question, and a reasonable num- 
ber of years thereafter, without inter- 
fering with the goal of full employment.” 

Mr. MURRAY. In other words, if at 
any time there should be a serious period 
of unemployment, no attempt would be 
made to balance the budget. 

Mr. TAFT. No; that is not what the 
language means. What I have in mind 
is a program of taxation which is de- 
signed and calculated to prevent any net 
increase in the national debt, but with- 
out interfering with the goal of full em- 
ployment. 

Mr. MURRAY. If there should oc- 
cur a serious depression which required 
a heavy program of appropriations, and 
the Budget had not been balanced for 
Some time, would the Senator construe 
the language of the amendment to mean 
that in the midst of such a depression 
we would undertake to balance the 
Budget? 


Mr. TAFT. No. I have no objection 


to an unbalanced budget in 1 year or 2 
years, but considering the matter over a 
period, for example, of 10 years, we 
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should be able to tell whether prosper- 
ous conditions have returned sufficiently 
to take care of a deficit in depression 
years. 

Mr. MURRAY. Has not that been the 
system of government for many years 
past? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I would not say the 
Government has recommended any sys- 
tem of taxation in the past, except a sys- 
tem of hand to mouth, any more than it 
has recommended an economic program 
except one of from hand to job. My pro- 
posal is that we should plan our ex- 
penditures and correspondingly plan a 
system of taxation. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have heard discus- 
sions relative to tax bills which have 
come to the floor’of the Senate during 
the many years I have been a Member of 
the Senate, and I have always under- 
stood the policy of Congress to be that 
the Budget should be balanced whenever 
it was feasible and practical to do so. 
Can the Senator point to anything in this 
bill which precludes that kind of a policy 
being carried out? Is there anything in 
the language of the pending bill which 
would prevent the balancing of the 
Budget? 

Mr. TAFT. I find at four or five 
places in the bill reference to a program 
of Federal investment and expenditure. 
Federal investment and expenditure is at 
least one of the solutions to be provided, 
according to the language in which the 
billis framed. If we are to follow a pro- 
gram of that kind we must also be told 
what it will cost. As has already been 
pointed out, the proposal is only a pro- 
gram. Of course, it may appear that 
there will be no deficit. On the other 
hand, there may be a large deficit. But 
in any event, we should know what form 
of taxation we must have if we are to go 
ahead with Federal expenditure in the 
way the bill proposes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reference has been 
made to certain years. Let us assume 
that in the year 1950 it may become nec- 
essary to spend a few billion dollars in 
order to take care of unemployment. 
That being so, we must, in that year, 
under the Senator’s amendment, in- 
crease taxes. 

Mr. TAFT. No. All that is required is 
that the President shall submit a pro- 
gram showing how the particular system 
of taxation suggested would produce a 
few billion dollars a year for 4 or 5 years 
thereafter, so that the net result for 6 
years, for example, would be a balanced 
budget. Congress does not need to enact 
such a system right away if it does not 
care to do so. It is not intended that 
there shall be required a balancing of the 
Budget in any year, or any combination 
of years, but that only over a reasonable 
period of time the President shall inform 
the Congress what kind of a system of 
taxation will be necessary to justify the 
expenditure. We might find that the 
system was completely discouraging to 
private industry, and that it might result 
in creating more unemployment than in 
creating employment. Moreover, we 
must know how much the system will 
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cost and where the money is to be ob- 
tained with which to finance it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I can see no objec- 
tion to the amendment so far as a bal- 
anced budget within a reasonable num- 
ber of years is concerned, but it would 
seem to me wholly inconsistent for the 
Federal Government to be confronted 
with the fact that it must expend a few 
billion dollars in order to do away with 
unemployment and at the same time 
raise taxes. 

Mr. TAFT. That is not involved at 
all. It is a program over the 10 years of 
taxation, designed to show what this 
proposal is going to cost. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator says 10 
years. The amendment says a reason- 
able number of years. 

Mr. TAFT. The President may pick 
out any number of years he thinks is 
reasonable—5 years, or 15 years—so long 
as it shows that we are not spending be- 
yond our means. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator explain how he would define 
what a reasonable period would be? 

Mr. TAFT. That would be up to the 
President. It is a prescription to the 
President to submit the estimate. He can 
pick out any number of years. I suppose 
that if he said 50 years, Congress might 
say that would be unreasonable; but I 
do not know what they could do about it. 
This leaves it up to the President as to 
what period he desires to submit. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator says he 
does not expect serious unemployment 
for at least.5 years. 

Mr. TAFT. That is my own belief, if 
private enterprise is allowed to act as it 
should be permitted to act. 

Mr. MURRAY. I notice that is the 
opinion of experts, statisticians, and 
economists. I note that Roger W. Bab- 
son wrote an article which appeared in 
the Washington Post July 2, 1945, in 
which he said: 

Most economists are agreed that we should 
be prepared for trouble any time after 1950. 
As to what form this trouble takes depends 
largely upon the success or failure of the 
Russian Communist experiment. If, after 
1950, Russia and the rest of the world suf- 
fer from unemployment, we have not much 
to fear. 


Apparently Mr. Babson does not ex- 
pect that anything is going to be done 
about it, and that so long as there is un- 
employment in other countries of the 
world, we do not have to have any pro- 
gram in this country to meet unemploy- 
ment conditions. It seems to me that 
the Senator is leaving this matter rather 
vague when he says that the Budget 
should be balanced over a reasonable pe- 
riod of years. 

Mr. TAFT. It is leaving it rather 
vague, but it states the principle. After 
all, this bill is only concerned with stat- 
ing principles, and the amendment states 
a principle which I think is fundamental 
ir. the administration of such a Govern- 
ment as ours. 

Mr. MURRAY. Ido not see the neces- 
sity for it, and I do not think the amend- 
ment adds anything to the bill. There is 
nothing in the bill which would prevent 
the President from sending a message to 
Congress at any time when he felt that 
the Budget should be balanced. There is 
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nothing in the proposal before us what- 
ever which would interfere with the 
President calling for a balanced Budget. 
Therefore there can be no necessity for 
the amendment, and I am opposed to it. 
It is net designed to help the bill, but 
create an erroneous impression as to the 
purpose and effect of the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. I desire to modify the 
amendment by adding at the end thereof 
the words “without interfering with the 
goal of full employment.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, with 
that language included, then, the effect 
of the amendment would not be to re- 
quire the balancing of the Budget if there 
were an unemployment situation. 

Mr. TAFT. No; that is not what the 
language says. The program of taxation 
must be one which will not interfere with 
the goal of full employment. That is the 
effect of the addition of the words. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would not a reasonable 
number of years be that period of time 
during which the Government, through 
taxation or any other method, if there is 
any other method, could finance the full 
employment program without increasing 
the hardship to a greater extent than it 
would alleviate the distress? 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is the mean- 
ing of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. No one can foresee how 
long a period that would be. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. It is left 
to the President. As a matter of fact, a 
good many of the economists regard 
business conditions as going in cycles. 
There was testimony from Mr. White, on 
the Bretton Woods bill, that there are 
more or less recognized periods of cycles. 
There might be 9 years between the ups 
and downs, and I assume the President 
would pick out one of those which his 
economists told him was a typical cycle, 
including both good and bad years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, the 
size of the deficit would have some bear- 
ing on what was a reasonable number of 
years. 

Mr. TAFT. That is also true. If the 
deficit fisure were large, it would have 
to be spread over a longer pericd. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think government, like 
an individual, would like to finance as far 
ahead as possible. I myself do not see 
that the acceptance of the amendment 
would weaken the bill. I do not claim to 
be an expert in analyzing a bill, but I can 
not see why planning a program of taxa- 
tion or other means of financing some 
distance ahead is wrong. 

Mr. TAFT. This is a planning bill, 
‘and it should cover planning for taxes 
as well as spending. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It strikes me that 
there is probably an inconsistency in the 
terms of the Senator’s amendment, with 
the addition he has suggested. I sup- 
pose the original theory of his amend- 
ment was that whenever the President 
presented a program for Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure in any one year 
he should a!so present a program of tax- 
ation. I find in the amendment the 
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words, “calculated to prevent a net in- 
crease in the national debt for that year 
and subsequent years over a reasonable 
period.” 

The Senator originally had 5 years. 

Mr. TAFT. Including that year or a 
reasonable number of years, as he may 
select. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The program he may 
submit would be for a particular year. 
Let us say that for the year 1948 he would 


.recommend a program of expenditure. 


Under the amendment he would have to 
prepare a tax program and submit it not 
only for that year, but for a period of 
years following it, although following 
1248, or any other year, there might not 
be a program of expenditure. It is difii- 
cult to understand just what the Senator 
has in mind. 

I might offer the Senator a suggestion 
before he answers. The President’s pro- 
gram for investment which he submitted 
to the Congress might go to various com- 
mittees. It might go to half a dozen 
different committees in the two Houses. 
But all taxation must originate in the 
House of Representatives, and must 
originate in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House; so that the prob- 
ability would be that five or six or more 
cemmittees would be dealing with the 
suggested program of expenditure in any 
one year, accompanied by a tax program, 
which theoretically would be expected to 
be carried out by the Congress in order 
that there should be no increase in the 
deficit. That tax program would, under 
the Constitution, be required to go to 
one committee in the other body. So 
that we would have no assurance that 
Congress would enact tax legislation deal- 
ing with a program of expenditure in 
any one year. I am wondering whether 
the amendment would really be effective, 
or whether it is even consistent with 
itself. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand the 
Senator. The program submitted by 
the President would go to the standing 
committee, the joint committee of 15 
from the House and 15 from the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They do not have 
legislative jurisdiction. 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the legislation 
to carry out the program would have to 
be parceled out among probably half 
a dozen different committees. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct, but the 
only effect of this amendment is to add 
the Ways and Means Committee to the 
other committees. 

The Senator referred to the fact that 
tax measures must originate in the 
House. So would the appropriations the 
President is to recommend have to origi- 
nate in the House, unless it were an 
authorization bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Unless the Ways and 
Means Committee proposed a tax pro- 
gram, no matter what we did with the 
program so far as‘expenditure was con- 
cerned, the Senate could never deal with 
it in the way of taxation. 

Mr. TAFT. There is nothing in the 
bill that makes any program compulsory 
unless we want to make it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. TAFT. It is simply a program 
the President is supposed to submit. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. But it is supposed to 
have some moral effect; otherwise it 
would be useless. 

Mr. TAFT. I presume it would be 
supposed to have some moral effect. 
It would have a moral effect on taxes, I 


suppose. That is why I inserted the 
language. 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 


not see how anyone can oppose the 
amendment unless he wishes to admit 
frankly that this is a program for deficit 
spending, indeed, unlimited deficit 
spending, and if that is the program, 
then it makes no difference what law 
may be passed, we are not going to have 
full employment, we are going to have 
national bankruptcy. That is the only 
answer. 

A prohibition law was passed, but it 
did not result in full prohibition. We 
are not going to have full employment 
by this sort of legislation. We must 
carry out a sound fiscal program if we 
are to have full employment in this 
country. The one way to destroy full 
employment or to prevent full employ- 
ment is to have an unsound fiscal pro- 
gram, because such a program would 
nullify everything we do, and everything 
we might attempt to do. 

We now have 25 cents back of the 
dollar. The national debt is still being 
increased. The more the national debt 
is increased the thinner is the backing 
behind the dollar. When the man in 
the street loses confidence in the Amer- 
ican dollar, then nothing we can do will 
prevent inflation—inflation of the most 
disastrous kind. 

If we are living in a world of reality, if 
our heads are somewhere down in that 
atmosphere where men have to live and 
move, if we have not lost all sense of 
reality, then there can be no just oppo- 
sition to this amendment, which simply 
provides that when the President pro- 
poses a program of public spending he 
shall likewise recommend a program of 
taxation which over a reasonable period 
of time, to be adjudged by the President, 
of course, will bring about liquidation of 
the debt which the President is asking 
the Congress to incur. 

My own judgment is that any man who 
opposes this amendment announces to 
the world that this whole scheme is 
fraudulent and is not intended to do 
anything but fool the American people, 
if you please, the American worker. 

If Senators really want to do anything 
they will say that if we incur a debt, and 
we have any faith in this program bring- 
ing on full employment, we will also 
consider a tax which over a reasonable 
period of time will liquidate the debt, and 
not let it add to our national debt. 

There is one thing certain, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and that is if we keep on increasing 
the national debt, if we provide for un- 
limited and uncontrolled deficit spend- 
ing, we will rapidly approach the time 
in this Nation of capital levies and con- 
fiscation, and then gentlemen who cry 
out for full employment will be crying 
for the rocks and the mountains to fall 
on them and hide them from the faces 
of the workers of this country who have 
relied upon mere language of a bill to 
bring about full employment and pros- 
perity. Prosperity does not come that 
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way. Prosperity comes only from work, 
from the employed time of the workers. 
Unless this Nation is willing to forget un- 
realities and disregard unrealities and 
face hard facts, prosperity will not come 
ck. 

a surely there is not a man alive who 
can defend this bill against the open as- 
sault and attack that it is a bald pro- 
posal for deficit spending, unlimited defi- 
cit spending, if he is not willing to pro- 
vide that at the time when the President 
makes the proposal to spend in order to 
provide work, he shall likewise be asked 
to submit a program of taxation over a 
reasonable period of years that will liq- 
uidate the debt. 

Mr. President, I cannot see how anyone 

an vote against the amendment. In my 
judgment, it would be reasonable to pro- 
vide for a system of taxation which 
would currently liquidate the debt, pro- 
vided Senators have any faith that this 
bill will produce full employment, be- 
cause if it does produce full employment 
there will be a base of taxation which 
will care for the debt. 

The way the bill is drawn it does not 
provide for a current collection of any- 
thing on the debt or for liquidation of 
the debt, but merely leaves it to the Presi- 
dent to suggest some system or method of 
raising revenue over such period as may 
seem to him reasonable to liquidate the 
indebtedness. 

So I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
|Mr. Tarr) on behalf of himself and the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Rapc.irrel, 
as modified. 

Mr. TAFT and other Senators asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Ohio whether he 
ought not to transpose the language at 
the bottom of his amendment so that it 
would be placed in line 5, after the word 
“taxation”, because I gather that the 
program which is to extend over a period 
of years is the taxation program, and not 
the expenditure program, so that it would 
read: 

That any program of Federal investment 
and expenditure for the fiscal year 1948 or 
any subsequent fiscal year when the Nation 
is at peace shall be accompanied by a pro- 
gram of taxation for the year in question 
and a reasonable number of years thereafter 
designed and calculated to prevent any net 
increase in the national debt. 


It is the taxation program, as I under- 
stand, that the Senator intends to con- 
Unue over a period of years, and not the 
expenditure program, because the ex- 
penditure program would be for any par- 
cular years according to the President’s 
program. Does not the Senator think 
the amendment would be clarified by in- 
serting the language at the point I 
suggested? 

Mr. TAFT. Idonot think so. It seems 
to me to be clear. It is accompanied 


by “a program of taxation designed and 
calculated to prevent any net ‘ncrease 
in the national debt, over a period com- 
prising the year in question” or any rea- 
sonable number of years. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me the 
taxation program ought to be over a 
period of years instead of the expendi- 
ture program. 

Mr. TAFT. It is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the way the Sen- 
ator’s amendment now reads, it modi- 
fies the length of time of the deficits, and 
not the period of taxation. What I think 
the Senator is trying to do is to provide 
a period of taxation over a period of 
years that will not increase the debt. 
He does not want to tie it to the deficit 
but to the tax program. 

Mr. TAFT. I see what the Senator 
means. I would be willing to modify the 


’ amendment so that it would read: 


A program of taxation over a period com- 
prising the year in question and a reasonable 
number of years thereafter designed and cal- 
culated to prevent during any period any 
increase in the national debt. 


That is what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is suggesting. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that improves 
it, and ties the “reasonable” to the taxa- 
tion and not to the expenditure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let 
the Chair state that unanimous consent 
is required to modify the amendment, 
because the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. Is there objection to the modi- 
fication asked for by the Senator from 
Ohio in his own amendment? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment 
may be modified. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In the interest of better 
draftsmanship, to eliminate something 
which is ambiguous to me, at least, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio whether he would be willing to ac- 
cept a change in the language. The 
amendment now reads “without inter- 
fering with the goal of full employ- 
ment.” I ask if the Senator would be 
willing to accept instead the language 
“unless such program of taxation inter- 
feres with the goal of continuing full 
employment.” 

First, let me say that the language 
“continuing full employment” has been 
used elsewhere in the bill, and I think in 
the interest of consistency it ought to be 
used again at this point. 

Second, I believe that the language 
“unless such program of taxation inter- 
feres” makes perfectly clear what I think 
the Senator has in mind, with which I 
am in agreement. 

Mr. TAFT. That is not what I have in 
mind. I have explained twice what I 
have in mind—that the program of taxa- 
tion shall not be one which will inter- 
fere with the goal of full employment. 
At first. I omitted the words “without 
interfering with the goa! of full employ- 
ment” because I thought they were am- 
biguous. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tobey] requested me to re- 
store them, and I was willing to restore 
them. I think they should be restored, 
and remain as they are. I do not care 
further to modify the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, the 
Senator has accepted the modification 
which I have suggested. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. I will modify the 
amendment in accordance with the sug- 
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gestion of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, as chairman of the 
committee, I see no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It seems to me that 
the language which has been appended, 
“without interfering with the goal of full 
employment,” throws some confusion on 
what I thought was the purpose of the 
amendment. It seems to me that a pro- 
gram leading to a balanced budget might 
become a matter of paramount necessity, 
and it might have to interfere with the 
goal of full employment, and might have 
to interfere with many other things. Is 
it the intention of the Senator, by the 
amendment as now modified, that a pro- 
gram leading to a balanced budget shall 
not be submitted, no matter what the 
compulsions for it may be, if it interferes 
with the goal of full employment? 

Mr. TAFT. No. My purpose is that 
the program of taxation should not call 
for taxation so high as to interfere with 
the goal of full employment. If the 
budget could not be balanced, the pro- 
gram of Federal investment and expendi- 
ture would have to be reduced. A cer- 
tain program of expenditure might be 
recommended. It would require a pro- 
gram of taxation; but it might be found 
that the program of taxation was so 
heavy as to interfere with full employ- 
ment. So it seems to me that the whole 
plan would have to be revised, and either 
extended over a longer period of years 
or reduced. Either the investment and 
expenditure would have to be reduced 
or the whole plan would have to be ex- 
tended over a longer period of years. 
The important point is that the program 
must be balanced, without interfering 
with the goal of full employment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Suppose it were the 
other way around. Suppose that the 
threat of inflation, which would put 
everyone out of employment, were so im- 
minent or so foreseeable that it became 
necessary to have a projected program 
leading to a balancing of the budget 
which would interfere with full employ- 
ment. Would the amendment reach 
such a situation? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri? 

Mr. DONNELL. I presume the Sena- 
tor from Ohio wishes to answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think I can state 
any more clearly than I have what I 
intend. Perhaps I made a mistake in 
restoring certain language at the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, be- 
cause I see that it is capable of ambigu- 
ous construction, as I feared. However, 
I will not attempt further to modify it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President. after 
the very clear exposition by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia i{Mr. 
GerorcE], I realize that any remarks along 
the line of those which I shall make are 
unnecessary to present the facts which 
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he has so ably presented to the Senate. 
However, there is one thought which I 
should like to emphasize in connection 
with his address this afternoon. I shall 
endeavor to make my remarks as brief 
as possible. 

As I see it, there are three reasons for 
supporting this amendment. One is the 
reason of good common sense, good busi- 
ness judgment—the very point which the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
elaborated upon so eloquently and power- 
fully only a few moments ago. 

The second point, as I see it, upon 
which this amendment deserves our sup- 
port is a very close approximation to the 
point of the constitutional power of 
Congress. 

I am not undertaking to say that with- 
out this amendment the bill would be un- 
constitutional. However, I do undertake 
to say that the clear intent of the Con- 
stitution of the United States is that the 
expenses, the outlay, the investment to 
carry out a program such as that which 
is recited in the so-called full-employ- 
ment bill, must ultimately be paid for by 
taxation, and cannot ultimately be paid 
for otherwise. 

I do not undertake to deny the fact 
that the Constitution of the United 
States gives to Congress the power to 
borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. I do not undertake to deny that 
for a temporary period—perhaps under 
great emergency, or perhaps not even 
under great emergency—the power to 
borrow money to carry out this program 
may possibly be reasonably implied from 
the language of the Constitution. But 
the point to which I advert is that the 
Constitution of the United States con- 
templates that if a program of this type 
shall be adopted by the Congress, ulti- 
mately—not, perhaps, temporarily, but 
ultimately—the expenses and outgo of 
such a program must be paid from taxa- 
tion, from revenue, and not from deficit 
spending, involving an undetermined pe- 
riod and undetermined unpaid obliga- 
tions. 

I say that for this reason: In the first 
place, we all realize that the power of 
the United States Government itself is 
strictly limited. Our power is not un- 
limited. We realize that under the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States it is provided that the 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people. 
But the correlative statement of the 
power of Congress itself may not come 
so readily to our minds. I undertake to 
quote a sentence or two from the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Dorr v. United States 
(19% U. S., 138, p. 140), where the court 
said: 

It may be regarded as settled that the 
Constitution of the United States is the 
only source of power authorizing auction by 
any branch of the Federal Government. 
“The Government of the United States was 
born of the Constitution, and all powers 
which it enjoys or may exercise must be 
either derived expressly or by implication 
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from that instrument.” (Downes v. Bidwell 
(182 U. S., 244, 248) and cases cited.) 


Where do we find power to enact legis- 
lation of the type of the Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1945? As we search through 
the Constitution we realize that a con- 
siderable number of explicit and ex- 
press powers are granted to Congress. 
They include the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, the 
power to coin money, the power to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads, and 
numerous other specific powers which 
are expressly granted by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. President, if we search these pow- 
ers from one end to the other, with the 
possible exception in some instances of 
the power to regulate commerce, we 
shall not find any express power given to 
the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation for the purpose of pro- 
viding employment for any one. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the power 
to establish post offices and post roads, 
to coin money, to define piracies, to de- 
clare war, and many other powers. Ex- 
cept possibly in the event of national 
emergency such as war, there is not a 
word in the Constitution which author- 
izes the enactment by Congress of an act 
guaranteeing employment, or under- 
taking to provide employment. But 
there is a clause in the Constitution 
which to my mind will authorize it. It 
is clause 1 of section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
clause does not refer expressly to this sit- 
uation; it does not refer expressly to con- 
ditions such as these. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


The Congress shall have power— 


To do what? Not to enact laws for 
the general welfare; not at all. The 
Constitution states this: 

The Congress shall have power to levy and 
collect taxes, duties, impostc, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States. 


For many years there was a contro- 
versy, as every lawyer in this body and 
as, doubtless, nearly every other Member 
of this body, if not everyone, will remem- 
ber, as to the proper construction of that 
section of the Constitution, namely, as to 
whether, on the one hand, it gives the 
power to levy and collect taxes, and, on 
the other hand, whether it gives the 
power to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare. But the Supreme 
Court has settled that question; and, Mr. 
President, with your permission, I should 
like to read a few sentences from the 
decision of that Court in the case of the 
United States y. Butler (297 U. S. 64), 
where the Court said: 

The clause sought to authorize the legis- 
lation—the first—confers upon the Congress 
power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, and to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general 


welfare of the United States * * *.” It 
is not contended— 


Said the Court— 


that this provision grants power to regulate 
agricultural production upon the theory that 
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such legislation would promote the general 
welfare. The Government concedes that the 
phrase “to provide for the general welfare” 
qualifies the power “to lay and collect taxes.” 
The view that the clause grants power to 
provide for the general welfare, independ. 
ently of the taxing power, has never been 
authoritatively accepted. Mr. Justice Sto 
points out that if it were adopted “‘it is op. 
vious that under color of the generality of 
the words, ‘to provide for the common de. 
fense and general welfare,’ the Government 
of the United States is, in reality, a govern. 
ment of general and’ unlimited powers, not- 
withstanding the subsequent enumeration of 
specific powers.” 


Then, Mr. President, the Court con- 
cluded as follows: 

The true construction undoubtedly is that 
the only thing granted is the power to tax 
for the purpose of providing funds for pay- 
ment of the Nation’s debts and making pro- 
vision for the general welfare. 


So, Mr. President, the proposition I 
present is that the only place in the Con- 
stitution where Congress is granted 
the power to enact legislation such as 
that now proposed is the clause which 
authorizes the Congress to levy and col- 
lect taxes. 

Yesterday a dramatic and powerful 
address was delivered to the Senate by 
the Senator from Wyoming ([Mr. 
O’Manoney]. He concluded his address 
with a short sentence: 

This is a bill to promote the general wel- 
fare. 


That is undoubtedly the theory of the 
proponents of the bill. 

Mr. President, the only other place 
where “general welfare” is mentioned in 
or in connection with ‘the Constitution 
is in the preamble of that instrument; 
but as we all realize—and it has been 
expressly held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States—the preamble granis 
no legislative power whatever. 

So, Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the Senate, the proposition to which I 
direct your attention at this moment is 
based on the fact that the only power 
under which Congress has the authority 
to enact the proposed legislation which is 
before the Senate this afternoon is the 
power set forth in this clause of section 
8 of article I of the Constitution, namely, 
the taxing power; and the provision with 
respect to paying the debts and provid- 
ing for the common defense and the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States, as a 
definition and a limitation of that power, 
is the only provision in the Constitution 
under which you and I have authority 
to pass the proposed legislation. 

So, Mr. President, when the senior 
Senator from Georgia so eloquently re- 
ferred to these facts, upon which he laid 
emphasis, and also to the fact that he 
himself would not be averse, as I under- 
stood him to say, to some provision for 
current revenue, I understood him to say 
that he himself was emphasizing vigor- 
ously and powerfully the fact that this 
section of the Constitution contemplates, 
and that certainly this program of gen- 
eral welfare must be tied into, a taxation 
program. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I am for 
this amendment, first, because of the 
fact that it represents sound common 
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sense and good business judgment, the 
same kind of judgment which every 
Member of this assembly would under- 
take to use in the management of his 
own business, so as to know where the 
money is coming from before it is ex- 
pended, to arrange for the procurement 
of the money before he arranges to ex- 
pend it. That is the first point. 

The second point upon which I stand 
for the amendment is, as I tried to indi- 
cate, that whereas there may be some 
question as to the technical constitution- 
ality of any provision which would con- 
template an extended payment of an ex- 
tended indebtedness, nevertheless the 
whole spirit and whole intent of the only 
section of the Constitution of the United 
States under which this specific bill 
which is proposed to be enacted would be 
vglid and constitutional is that the ex- 
penditure must be tied to some provision 
for the raising of the money by means 
of taxation. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I am 
for the amendment as suggested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
auestion is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio for himself and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Rapctiirre]. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
demanded and ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr, President, before 
the vote is taken on the amendment, I 
should like to clarify, for the record, a 
statement made yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr, Tosey]. I do this only 
for the record. The American Farm 
Bureau is opposed to the proposed legis- 
lation as it came from the committee. 
For some reason, when the Senator from 
Ohio placed in the Recorp the statement 
made on the part of the American Farm 
Bureau, not all the statement was in- 
cluded. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
this point in my remarks, the entire 
statement made on the part of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau, including the reasons 
set forth as to why it is against the pro- 
posed legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

The American farmer recognizes that a 
high level of employment is essential to the 
national well-being. The American farmer 
believes, however, that it is not the responsi- 
bility of government to assure every indi- 
vidual a full-time job at competitive levels 
of pay, at all times, under all circumstances, 
and to assume the obligation of unlimited 
expenditures to carry out this commitment. 
It is the responsibility of government to help 
create an environment in which the private 
citizens of the Nation can develop oppor- 
tunities which will not only provide jobs 
but will also afford the worker an increasing 
standard of living. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
while favoring the goal of full employment, 
is strongly opposed to the bill 8. 380—the Full 
Employment Act of 1945—in its present form, 
because it believes that this legislation will 
discourage rather than help our economy dur- 
ing the critical reconversion period. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
Supported in the past and will again support 
a well-coordinated program for useful public 
works designed to alleviate unemployment. 


The American farmer, like American labor, 
has a vital stake in full employment, but both 
the farmer and the laborer have an even 
greated stake in our democratic way of life, 
for which many have died upon the field of 
battle. We believe that the program as pro- 
posed in this bill will eventually mean the 
Government absorbing more and more func- 
tions and displacing the creative initiative 
of the individual, which has made this 
Nation great. 

We believe that the maximum employment 
can best be attained and the national wel- 
fare most effectively promoted by adherence 
to the following basic objectives: 

1. Industry, labor, agriculture, and other 
groups should assume the primary responsi- 
bility for cooperation in production, price, 
and wage policies designed to attain maxi- 
mum production and employment, and to 
maintain an equitable balance in purchasing 
power among all groups. 

2."Reconversion from war to peace must 
be handled in an efficient, prompt, and or- 
derly manner so as to provide the maximum 
reemployment of veterans and war workers. 

3. Unemployment compensation programs 
should be supplemented where necessary to 
meet the essential needs of workers during 
the reconversion period. 

4. A useful, well-planned and coordinated 
public works program should be carried out, 
if needed to alleviate unemployment. 

5. A sound fiscal and monetary policy 
should be adopted to bring greater stability 
to our economy and to our price level. 

6. Tayes should be adjuste! in such a 
manner as to facilitate reconversion and 
encourage the highest possible level of em- 
ployment and production. 

7. Every practical effort must be made to 
encourage an increased volume of foreign 
trade. An international conference designed 
for this purpose should be called in the im- 
mediate future. 

8. The international monetary plans must 
be developed on a sound basis and in such a 
manner as to promote domestic and foreign 
business, 

9. A vigorous antimonopoly program should 
be carried out in order to promote and pro- 
vide an opportunity for our competitive econ- 
omy to function effectively. 

10. An aggressive program for the promo- 
tion and development of small business is 
also essential. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
pledges its cooperation with labor, industry, 
other groups, and Government in developing 
and carrying out sound, practical, and effec- 
tive measures to attain these fundamental 
objectives. 

Edw. A. O'Neal, President; Earl C. 
Smith, Vice President; Warren W. 
Hawley, New York; George M. Put- 
nam, New Hampshire; Arthur 
Packard, Vermont; Herbert Voor- 
hees, New Jersey; John M. Bailey, 
West Virginia; Perry Green, Ohio; 
H. E. Slusher, Missouri; Frank W. 
White, Minnesota; Allan Kline, 
Iowa; Hassil E. Schenck, Indiana; 
H. J. King, Wyoming; George 
Ogilvie, Nevada; George H. Wilson, 
California; J. F. Porter, Tennessee; 
H. L. Wingate, Georgia; R. E. Short, 
Arkansas; Ransom Aldrich, Mis- 
sissippi; J. Walter Hammond, 
Texas; Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly, 
Maryland. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
also say that on page 9067 of the Recorp 


the following appears: . 
Mr. TosBey. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 


Mr. Tarr. I yield. 
Mr. Tosey. I know the Senator wants to 
give the whole truth, and the whole truth 
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with reference to farm organizations is that 
while the American Farm Bureau is reg- 
istered against the bill, the National Grange, 
through its president, Mr. Goss, appeared 
before the committee and made a lengthy 
address in favor of the biil. 


At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of Mr. Albert S. Goss, 
president of the National Grange, as 
found in the hearings taken in August 
1945, be printed in the Recorp. That 
will clarify the apparent confusion which 
arose between the two Senators regard- 
ing the statement made by Mr. Goss con- 
cerning the bill. I should like to say 
that relative to section 2, Mr. Goss said 
the following in his statement: 


Section 2 (b) has caused confusion as to 
the exact purpose of the measure. This sub- 
section has the tone of subscribing to the 
“Government support the people” theory, 
with which we are in sharp disagreement. 


Then he suggested four different 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment. He finally conciuded his remarks 
as set forth on page 824 of the hearings, 
as follows: 


We feel that without these, or similar 
amendments, the bill is not a sound measure. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT S. Goss, MASTER OF THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Goss. I have prepared a written state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, and I would appreciate 
it if I be allowed to read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; without interruption, 
if you prefer it that way. 

Mr. Goss. Yes; I would prefer that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS ON PURPOSE OF S. 380 


Mr. Goss. We find a great deal of confusion 
with reference to the purpose of this bill. 
Some consider it a measure to promote “the 
highest feasible levels of employment oppor- 
tunities through private and other non-Fed- 
eral investment and expenditure” as stated in 
section 2 (da), while others see in it a bill for 
the Government to create jobs for everyone. 

The former contend that the essential fea- 
tures of the bill are, (1) the national produc- 
tion and economic budget providing for a 
periodical survey of our domestic economy 
and a report to the Congress, (2) a joint 
congressional committee of Senate and House 
of Representatives of major committees to 
review the facts and coordinate congres- 
sional legislative planning to meet the Na- 
tion’s economic needs, (3) a stock of public 
expenditure projects worked out on a sound 
basis, and (4) a plan to use them when 
needed to meet an emergency. 

The latter see in the measure (1) a vast 
public-expenditure program which will be 
used to prop up a tottering economic struc- 
ture, and (2) instructions for the Govern- 
ment to open up some form of public ex- 
penditure project whenever unemployment 
of any kind appears. 

This confusion arises partly from what ap- 
pears to be a conflict in the purposes of the 
bill as expressed in section 2 (b) and 2 (d), 
and possibly other places, and partly from 
the fact that the bill has been called the full 
employment bill or sometimes the public- 
works bill. In any event we believe the bill 
should be amended so that its purpose can- 
not be misunderstood. We will suggest some 
specific amendments for this purpose. 

Before suggesting amendments we should 
first determine what the purpose is. All are 
agreed that we want full employment, but 
there are two very different schools of 
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thought on how to obtain it. These differ- 
ent views stem back to basic differences in 
the theory of government. Some believe that 
it is the responsibility of the Government to 
support the people; others that it is the 
responsibility of the people to support the 
Government. Some believe that we have 
reached a stage in the progress of mankind 
where we cannot consume the goods we pro- 
duce, and that it is necessary to enter into 
a program for Government spending in order 
to create jobs, Others believe that it is en- 
tirely possible to develop and maintain a 
sound, well-balanced economy which will 
normally result in full employment without 
resorting to unusual Government expendi- 
tures except in cases of emergency. 


THE GRANGE IS OPPOSED TO STATISM 


These two schools of thought lead in sharp- 
ly divergent directions. One leads to statism 
and the other to private enterprise. We can- 
not travel both roads at the same time. Our 
first step should be to choose which course 
to follow. 

The Grange adheres to the private-enter- 
prise school of thought. Our philosophy is 
based upon three broad economic principles 
which we have come to call the Grange guide- 
posts. 

They are: 

“First. All prosperity springs from the pro- 
duction of wealth, or consumer goods. Stat- 
ing it another way, any program which 
retards the production of wealth is unsound. 

“Second. The compensation of each should 
be based upon what he contributes to the 
general welfare. 

“Third. The prime purpose of Government 
is to protect its citizens from aggression.” 

We believe in an economy of plenty char- 
acterized by ample production, maximum 
consumption, and the full employment 
which will inevitably flow from such condi- 
tions in a well-balanced economy. The Gov- 
ernment’s chief role in a free-enterprise sys- 
tem is to see that it is free—that its citizens 
are protected from physical or economic 
aggression or interference, so that each may 
develop his talents in his own way accord- 
ing to his capacity, energy, and ingenuity, 
just so long as his activities do not interfere 
with the rights of others. Under such a sys- 
tem, America has developed a standard of 
living so much higher than any other nation 
in history that we can see no sound reason 
for abandoning it. True, many abuses have 
crept in, but let us find and cure them, 
rather than turn to statism, which has no 
enduring record of success, though often 
tried. 

We believe the Grange guideposts are eco- 
nomically sound, and we measure every pro- 
posal by the principles therein expressed to 
see whether or not it rings true. We have 
followed such a course in considering the 
bill under discussion and we find much in it 
which merits support. In some places clari- 
fication is needed; in others, weaknesses or 
defects are revealed for the correction of 
which we will make suggestions. 


DANGER THAT FEDERAL SPENDING WILL COMPEN- 
SATE FOR, RATHER THAN CORRECT, MALADJUST- 
MENTS 


Before taking up the provisions of the 
bill, I should say that we are in thorough 
sympathy with the general program of study- 
ing our economic situation and devising 
plans for meeting any needs which may de- 
velop. We are in sympathy with the pro- 
fessed purpose of operating as far as possible 
through private enterprise. We also believe/ 
that if private enterprise fails to do the job, 
after being given an adequate opportunity, 
the Government must step in to see that its 
citizens have an ample opportunity to make a 
living. We believe that private enterprise 
can do the job, but we also believe that it is 
possible to handicap private enterprise in 
many different ways so that it cannot operate 
successfully. We believe that the greatest 
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danger in this bill lies in the probability that 
if private enterprise were not doing the job, 
the tendency would be tc call upon the Gov- 
ernment to step in with public works, or 
other form of public expenditure, rather 
than cure the handicaps which prevented 
private enterprise from functioning. We be- 
iieve that, no matter how skillfully we plan, 
there will be ups and downs in our income— 
and employment, and that we should plan so 
that the Government can step in during the 
depression periods with self-liquidating pub- 
lic works, or some form of public expenditure 
which will be to the lasting good of the 
Nation, as a means of furnishing employ- 
ment, rather than raking leaves or going on 
the dole. If, however, we do not take ade- 
quate steps to see that the maladjustment 
which brought about the depression is cured, 
the net result would be that we would drift 
toward statism and away from that private 
enterprise which develops individual initia- 
tive, and makes it possible for each to receive 
a compensation in proportion to his indi- 
vidual effort. We think the bill lacks 
definiteness in this respect. 


INSUFFICIENT STRESS ON /GRICULTURE 


Our second criticism is that the bill bases 
its whole program on jobs for workingmen, 
and in its practical application ignores 
America’s largest industry, that of agricul- 
ture. While it is true that the word “agri- 
culture” appears once or twice in the bill, 
this industry in which 20 percent of our 
people are engaged, and upon the trade from 
which another 20 percent are directly de- 
pendent for a livelihood, is ignored in the 
actual workings of the bill. It is assumed 
that with full employment, there would be 
prosperity in agriculture. This does not 
necessarily follow, and we believe that it is 
essential to consider the problems of agri- 
culture along with the other problems before 
prosperity could be reasonably expected. 

There can be no prosperity for agriculture 
without full employment. We recognize that 
as clearly as anyone. In fact, whenever we 
have had a prosperous agriculture, there has 
always been full employment. However, full 
employment does not assure prosperity for 
agriculture, as was clearly demonstrated in 
the early twenties when business and labor 
enjoyed the highest income and the greatest 
prosperity in the Nation’s history up to that 
time. During that same period, the farmers 
lost their shirts, and it was the break-down 
in purchasing power of the 50 percent of our 
people who were then engaged in farming, 
or dependent upon farm trade for a liveli- 
hood, that led the way to the most disastrous 
depression in our history. It was the failure 
to recognize this condition, and to provide 
a basic remedy, which prevented adequate 
recovery. We are sure that the sponsors of 
the bill are in thorough sympathy with main- 
taining a high income for agriculture along 
with a high income for labor and industry 
and that the omission is an oversight. It is 
all the more necessary that this principle 
be recognized, because the chief cause of the 
break-down in agricultural income has been 
the service that agriculture has rendered the 
Nation in producing an abundance. 

Agriculture cannot plan its production with 
definiteness, both because of the number en- 
gaged in it under individual management, 
and the vagaries of the weather. If we are 
to have enough for all, we will frequently 
have surpluses. Under our marketing sys- 
tem these surpluses have often resulted in 
driving prices down below cost of production, 
even though we might have had full employ- 
ment. We are certain that prosperity de- 
pends upon abundance, but in our plans we 
must provide that the purchasing power of 
agriculture is maintained when we contribute 
cur share to a program of abundance, and 
happen to raise a bit of surplus. We failed 
to do that in the twenties, and that is what 
will happen again, unless definite steps are 
taken to prevent it. 
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Therefore, we are proposing certain addi. 
tions to the bill which will recognize the part 
that agriculture plays in our economy. We 
are not proposing full legislation to meet 
agriculture’s problems, but merely that they 
be recognized in the whole picture and that, 
in the planning, the President present the 
problem to Congress in his national budget, 
so that Congress will be on notice that the 
economy cannot be maintained on a free 
basis unless something is done to meet what. 
ever problems agriculture may be facing in 
maintaining an adequate income and an ade- 
quate purchasing power. 


DANGER OF PATERNALISM 


We believe that the Government does not 
owe anyone a living and ordinarily does not 
owe anyone a job. Through the prevention 
of aggression, both physical and economic, 
as outlined in our Guidepost No. 3, we believe 
the Government does have the responsibil. 
ity of seeing that a free and open economy 
is maintained under which opportunities 
exist for one to make a living, or either find 
or make his own job. Section 2b puts the 
Government in a paternalistic role which we 
do not feel is justified. It is an expression 
of lack of faith in a free system under which 
individual initiative is relied on to develop 
the opportunities to be found in a free 
economy, and we believe the wording is such 
as to indicate to most pecple that they have 
the right to look to the Government for 
work, even if opportunities for self-employ- 
ment might exist around them. If a man 
loses a job and there are opportunities for 
self-employment such as farming, or start- 
ing to make flower pots, or neckties, or put 
up horseradish, or enter into any one of 
thousands of productive undertakings that 
an enterprising self-reliant citizen might 
develop for himself, we do not think that 
he has the right to demand that his Gov- 
ernment make a job for him. If there are 
no opportunities, we think that the Govern- 
ment has the responsibility of correcting the 
economic maladjustment which has resulted 
in the denied opportunity and, in the mean- 
time, public expenditure should be used to 
provide the job, but we think it is a mis- 
take to develop a policy under which every- 
one will look to the Government for a jeb 
at the least provocation. 

We have faith in the possibilities of a self- 
supporting economy. We believe that a na- 
tion which has learned to produce the enor- 
mous wealth per capita which we have dem- 
onstrated can be produced, can certainly 
learn to consume what it produces, and learn 
to keep its economy in balance. It ought not 
to be as hard to effect an adequate method of 
distribution of the wealth we produce when 
we are enjoying plentiful production, as it is 
to distribute that wealth when we suffer 
from scarcity. We may have to overcome 
selfishness and greed through the prevention 
of economic or physical aggression, but really 
this should not be as hard a job as to learn 
to produce everything we need. In other 
words, we have faith in developing individual 
initiative and enterprise. There are certain 
types of activities in which the Government 
can engage, which will help to foster and de- 
velop individual initiative and enterprise; 
there are other types in which it may have to 
engage in order to prevent aggression; and 
the Government should stand by to help its 
citizens in case they are the victims of ag- 
gression; but let us not encourage people to 
run to the Government at the least provoca- 
tion, or to lean unnecessarily upon the Gov- 
ernment. It is a self-reliant citizenry which 
has built America, and we believe we should 
do our utmost to protect and develop seltf- 
reliance among our people. 


DEFINITION OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Now turning to the bill itself, we think 
the bill would te improved if the second sec- 
tion were devoted to definitions of full em- 
ployment, and Federal investment and other 
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expenditures, as proposed in the Morse 
amendment, with three changes. 

First, we would add to line 12, page 4, of 
the Morse amendment, after the word 
“work”, the words “within reasonable ac- 
cess,” so that the phrase will read “opportu- 
nities to engage in productive work within 
reasonable access at locally prevailing wages 
and working conditions, etc.” 

Some contend that if a factory closes down, 
and if private industry does not open it, the 
Government should. We cannot subscribe 
to such a position. If our economy is kept 
free, someone will operate the factory unless 
it is disadvantageously located, or poorly de- 
signed, or subject to some other natural 
handicap. In such event it should not be oper- 
ated, and those who have worked in it should 
seek employment under economically sound 
conditions. The wording of the amendment 
and the position of the word “locally” might 
be construed to mean the opportunity to 
enzage in work locally. We are sure that is 
not the intended meaning, but we are equally 
sure that job opportunities which are prac- 
tically inaccessible should not be statistically 
used to prevent the reasonable carrying out 
of the purpose of the bill. 

Second, we suggest that some other term 
than “frictional unemployment” be used to 
avoid the necessity of adding another section 
defining the definitions. 

Third, other references to investment and 
expenditure obviously do not refer to invest- 
ments of every nature, but rather to in- 
vestments which result in the expansion of 
facilities which will require the employment 
of labor or the use of material the production 
of which will require the employment of 
labor. We believe that the term investments 
as used in this bill should be defined in the 
section devoted to definitions. 


DEFINITION OF GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Section 2 (b) has caused confusion as to 
the exact purpose of the measure. This sub- 
section has the tone of subscribing to the 
“Government support the people” theory, 
with which we are in sharp disagreement. It 
may be interpreted as meaning that it is the 
responsibility of Government to bring the 
job to the man, rather than the rc sponsibility 
of the man to seek the job which will exist 
somewhere within reasonable access if the 
Government assures a truly free economy. 
If that free economy breaks down, 4 humane 
Government must and should step in to take 
care of the needs of its citizens. I believe 
this section has given rise to the extreme 
differences in opinion as to the purpose of 
the bill, If the purpose of the bill is to 
develop a free economy, why not say so in 
terms that do not lead to confusion? 

For these reasons we recommend that sec- 
tion 2 (b) be amended to read as follows: 

“All Americans have the right to engage 
in any occupation, business, or enterprise of 
their choice, which may not be inimical to 
the interests of others, and it is the policy 
of the United States to protect its citizens 
from acts of physical or economic aggression 
such as may prevent them from exercising 
that right, and to foster ample production of 
consumer goods under conditions which will 
result in maximum consumption, so that 
those who have finished their schooling, and 
do not have full-time housekeeping responsi- 
bilities, and who are able to work and seek- 
ing work, may have an opportunity to en- 
gage in useful, remunerative, regular, and 
full-time employment.” 

22. The wording may well be improved, but 
this would appear to be the proper point to 
eliminate the confusion and make it clear 
that it is the policy of the Government to 
protect its people in the rights to engage in 
‘ree enterprise and enjoy the ample produc- 
tion of consumer goods which would flow 
irom it, and that if free enterprise failed to 
result in full employment within the terms 
the definition, it is the responsibility of 


Government to step in with public expendi- 
ture to meet an emergency. 

We recommend that section 2 (d) be 
amended to read as follows: 

“It is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to pursue such consistent and 
openly arrived at economic policies and pro- 
grams as will prevent monopoly and encour- 
age economic returns to its citizens in ap- 
proximate proportions to what each con- 
tributes to the general welfare, as the basic 
means of securing the highest level of con- 
sumption of consumer goods, and personal 
services, thereby assuring the highest level 
of employment opportunity through private 
and non-Federal investment and expendi- 
tures.”’ 

Our chief objection to subsection (d) as it 
is written is that it confines its recommenda- 
tions to jobs, while we believe that basically 
it is the production and consumption of 
consumer goods which count. The section 
ignores the problems of agriculture and 
similar industries (such as fishing). If it is 
not desired to amend the section as com- 
pletely as I have suggested, its present form 
could be improved by changing the last 
clause to read: 

“It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pursue such consistent and open- 
ly arrived at economic policies and programs 
as will (make possible the highest levels of 
production and consumption of manufac- 
tured goods and the products of our farms 
and similar industries, as the basic means 
of securing) the highest feasible levels of em- 
ployment opportunities through private and 
other non-Federal investment and expendi- 
tures.” 

The words in parentheses are new, being 
substituted for the three words “stimulate 
and encourage,” line 4. While this would be 
an improvement over the section as written, 
we decidedly prefer the substitute section 
which we have first suggested. 

We think the bill lacks definiteness of pur- 
pose in its failure to point out that it is the 
responsibility of Congress to cure any un- 
economic causes which may have resulted in 
unemployment as soon as possible. We, 
therefore, recommend a new subsection 
under section 2 as follows: 

“(g) When it has become necessary for 
the Federal Government to make invest- 
ments and expenditures in accordance with 
the provisions of subsections (e) and (f) of 
this section, it is the responsibility of both 
the administrative and legislative branches 
of the Government promptly to take such 
steps as may be necessary to restore and 
maintain economic conditions under which 
full employment wili be maintained on a 
self-supporting basis without Government 
expenditure.” 

Unemployment and destructively low price 
levels are not the causes of economic trouble, 
but rather the results of maladjustments. 
The trouble may arise from an unsound 
tax law, or tariff policy, or discriminatory 
freight rate, or monopolistic control of essen- 
tial industries, or it might be something 
wrong in the field of labor such as work 
slow-downs or stoppages, union membership 
restrictions, jurisdictional wastage; or, in the 
field of agriculture, restricted production or 
the piling up of surplus products may be 
a cause of trouble. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 


Let us illustrate what we mean. Last 
Sunday, in a nationally broadcast program, 
a representative of the CIO advocated a 
minimum wage law of 87'4 cents per heur. 
Let us assume that such a law were passed 
and its application made universal, while 
price controls of foodstuffs were maintained. 
Few farmers could employ labor under such 
conditions, and a million or two men would 
be thrown out of work. Our supply of food 
would drop at least a third, and black mar- 
kets would serve the wealthy, while the 
poor would go hungry. Very few could em- 
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ploy domestic help of any kind, and other 
millions usually so employed would not have 
jobs. Public works would have to employ 
many millions, but that would not get at the 
heart of the trouble, which would be that 
we were failing to produce ample consumer 
goods. Admittedly an extreme case, but not 
much more extreme than we may actually 
face. Let us assume a 65-cent minimum 
wage, which is roughly double what the aver- 
age farmer makes with all his investment. 
Suppose we have no price controls, but 
through our reciprocal trade agreement laws 
we held farm prices to world levels. Even if 
farmers were exempted from this 65-cent 
minimum wage provision, they could not 
compete with 65-cent public works oppor- 
tunities, and over one-third of the Nation's 
normal purchasing power would be reduced 
to subsistence levels. Obviously we would 
be headed for an economic upset that no 
amount of public expenditure could cure. 
The only cure would be to return to the 
maximum production of wealth. We be- 
lieve the bill should clearly provide thai 
public expenditures would be resorted to 
only aS an emergency, and that the first 
responsibility of the Congress would be to 
find the cause of the emergency and apply a 
remedy. 


PUBLIC SPENDING A TEMPORARY PALLIATIVE 


_ It may be pertinent here to remind our- 
selves that practically every nation in the 
world suffered from the effects of the de- 
pression which followed the last war, and 
that of them all, the United States spent the 
most in public expenditures trying to get our- 
selves into economic balance again. We 
failed. In fact we were the last one of the 
major powers to get out, and it was not until 
a threatening war brought up our production 
of goods that we really made progress. It is 
easy to make the error of putting a thousand 
men under public employment and driving 
a like number out of private employment. 
We repeat unemployment is the result of 
something wrong. We hope the bill makes it 
amply clear that the first job is to find what 
is wrong, and that public expenditures are 
justified only as an expedient until the basic 
trouble is located and fixed. We are not 
opposed to all types of Government expen- 
ditures on public works, but we believe that 
the normal public expenditure should be 
based upon what a healthy ecomomy can 
afford, rather than on what a sick economy 
needs. We believe in a proper use of medi- 
cine, and keeping a supply on the shelf, but 
don't believe in using it unless we are sick. 
THE NATIONAL BUDGET 

We approve of the purposes of section 3 
under which the President shall submit a 
National Budget to the Congress, but call at- 
tention to the fact that in election years the 
new President does not take office until 2 or 
3 weeks after the Congress has convened. 
Under the provisions of section 3 (a) the out- 
going President would have to submit the 
budget for the incoming administration. 
The incoming President should be given 
enough time to act. We suggest that section 
3 (a) read as follows: 

“Within 30 days after the beginning of each 
regular session, or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable, the President shall submit to the 
Congress the National Production and Em- 
ployment Budget”— 

And so forth. Because we feet it essential 
that the part that agriculture plays in our 
national economy be considered in the make- 
up of any production and employment 
budget, we recommend a fourth subsection 
to section 3 (a) enumerating the things 
which the President shall set forth in such 
national budget, reading as follows: 

“(4) The estimated volume of farm and 
fisheries production, and prospective domes- 
tic and export consumption thereof, with 
estimates of price levels necessary to render 
returns to the producers sufficient to main- 
tain standards of living (a) consistent with 
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the labor and investment used in the pro- 
duction thereof, and (b) such as may rea- 
sonably be expected under conditions of full 
employment.” 

Subparagraph (c) of section 3 ignores the 
necessity of corrective legislation. In order 
to avoid this we recommend that line 21, 
page 5, be amended to read: 

“(c) To the extent, if any, that any sug- 
gested legislative action or such increased 
non-Federal investment and expenditure—” 

And so forth. To cure the defect of ignor- 
ing the effect of agriculture on our whole 
economy we recommend a new subsection to 
section 3, following line 16, page 6, as fol- 
lows: 

“(d) If the prospective price level of the 
products of agriculture and fisheries may 
prove insufficient to render an income as 
defined in subsection (a) (4) of this section, 
the President shall include recommendations 
designed to bring the income of producers 
of agricultural and fish products up to levels 
consistent with a full-employment program.” 

The above changes will necessitate re- 
numbering subsections (d), (e), (f), and (g) 
to make them become (e), (f}, (g), and (h), 
respectively. It will also necessitate chang- 
ing line 5 on page 7 to read: “(c), (d), and 
(e) of this section shall include such meas- 
ures,” 

We do not think that the submission of 
the national budget at the beginning of each 
regular session is sufficient. Present sub- 
section (g), beginning with line 16, page 7, 
grants permission to the President to trans- 
mit further estimates. We think this should 
be mandatory and recommend that line 16 
be made to read as follows: 

“(h) At least semiannually, and whenever 
he deems it advisable, the President shall 
transmit.” 


ADVISORY BOARDS SHOULD BE MANDATORY 


We heartily approve the use of advisory 
boards as provided in section 4 (c), for they 
provide a practical means of keeping admin- 
istrative officials familiar with the problems 
of all segments of our economy. However, 
we believe the provision should be manda- 
tory. It has been our experience that the 
value of such advisory boards is greatly en- 
hanced if they are provided with resident 
staff officers to keep in constant touch with 
problems as they arise. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend that this subsection be amended to 
read as follows: 

“The President shall consult with industry, 
agriculture, labor, consumers, State and lo- 
cal governments, and others, with regard to 
both the developments and administration 
of the national budget, and for this pur- 
pose may establish such advisory boards as he 
may deem advisable, and may pay any ex- 
pense in connection therewith including the 
employment of a resident board secretary 
where advisable.” 

The failure to recognize the part agricul- 
ture plays in our economy has been em- 
phasized in section 5. In order to overcome 
this we recommend the addition of the word 
“agriculture” after the word “on” in both 
lines 18 and 22 on page 8, so that the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture will be presented on 
the joint committee. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR VARYING 
EXPENDITURES 


Up to this point the central thought of the 
bill has been to make an adequate survey and 
report the conditions to the Congress, so that 
it could take appropriate action. This places 
the responsibility on the Congress, where it 
belongs. Section 6 departs from this basic 
approach and instructs the President to make 
a quarterly study and take what action he 
considers appropriate. We think the respon- 
sibility should be kept in the Congress. We 
realize that in ordinary times the Congress 
may not be in session when the President 
feels that action is necessary, but in such cir- 
cumstances we believe the representatives in 
the Congress on the joint commitee should 
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pass on any decisions made. We, therefore, 
recommend that section 6 (b) be amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Subject to such principles and stand- 
ards as may be set forth in applicable appro- 
priation acts and other statutes, the Presi- 
dent may formulate recommendations for 
varying the rate of Federal investment and 
expenditure to whatever extent and in what- 
ever manner he may determine to be neces- 
sary for the purpose of assisting in assuring 
full employment and an adequate price level 
for agriculture and similarly situated indus- 
tries, with due consideration being given to 
current and anticipated variations in savings 
and in investment and expenditure by pri- 
vate business, consumers, State and local 
governments, and the Federal Government. 
Such recommendations shall be submitted to 
the Congress if in session, or to the joint 
committee as provided in section 5 (a) hereof 
if the Congress be not in session. If the Con- 
gress be not in session, it shall be the duty of 
the chairman of the joint committee to as- 
semble the members of the committee within 
20 days to consider the recommendations of 
the President. The President is hereby au- 
thorized to put such recommendations into 
effect unless disapproved within 60 days from 
date of submission by a majority vote of both 
Houses of the Congress, if in session, or a 
majority vote of said joint committee in case 
the Congress be not in session.” 

We feel that such a provision will not only 
prevent a hasty and unwise use of Federal 
expenditures, but it will also assure better 
cooperation between the Congress and the 
President. The Congress will be much more 
inclined to provide an ample number of proj- 
ects for Federal expenditure if it knows that 
it will have an opportunity to pass upon the 
necessity of their use. In such circumstances 
we can plan ahead much more construc- 
tively. 

We also feel that this suggested amend- 
ment greatly lessens the possibility that such 
projects might be used for political purposes. 
No matter what party is in power, there 
would be a temptation to make use of pub- 
lic funds prior to a general election, either in 
order that certain communities might have 
temporary benefits through the expenditure 
of funds in that comiaunity, or that the 
whole economy might be “pepped up” tem- 
porarily. We feel that this is one of the seri- 
ous objections to the bill in its present form. 
But if the Congress, made up of representa- 
tives of all parties, or the joint committee in 
which the political parties have similar rep- 
resentation, had to approve these expendi- 
tures before they were made, it would be nec- 
essary for the President to present a defen- 
sible case justifying the expenditure. We 
feel that this is very important. Unless such 
a safeguard is provided, the whole question of 
making use of public expenditures rather 
than getting at the heart of the maladjust- 
ment which is responsible for unemployment 
might be determined by a President quite 
contrary to the wishes of the Congress or the 
policies set forth in the bill. The easiest way 
to get temporary acclaim, and possibly the 
easiest way to win an election, would be to 
spend public money rather than follow the 
more difficult course of correcting the mal- 
adjustment. The amendments we have sfig- 
gested are designed to lay emphasis on the 
necessity of correcting maladjustments, but 
section € is wide open unless protected by 
some amendment such as we have suggested, 
enabling the Congress to keep control of the 
situation. If the expenditure of public funds 
is justified, it should be borne in mind that 
the Congress will be just as anxious to make 
use of this procedure as the President. We 
do not believe that the restrictions will 
handicap any justified expenditures but we 
feel it is essential to prevent the possibility 
of abuse. 

It may be well to consider where the money 
is coming from. That must always be the 
responsibility of the Congress. The Congress 
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should be foresighted in authorizing a sup- 
ply of public works in order that we may not 
be caught unprepared in case of emergency, 
This might run into billions, and the de- 
termination when to use the money should 
not be left to one man. It is the clear re- 
sponsibility of the Congress and should be 
carefully safeguarded as such. 

We believe the bill when perfected will be 
a distinct contribution to our economic 
thinking. Too frequently we have ap- 
proached the consideration of such basic 
economic problems as taxation, transporta- 
tion, tariffs, labor legislation, farm legisla- 
tion, financial legislation, and a host of 
others in a detached and narrow manner, 
without adequate consideration for the ef- 
fect of the policy established upon our whole 
economy. Every sore spot affects our whole 
economy, but we have been too much in- 
clined to consider each problem separately, 
Here, in the joint committee, the interde- 
pendence of all segments of our economy 
would be recognized in a practical way. A 
comprehensive national survey is made and 
the findings reported to a joint committee of 
both Houses made up of representatives of 
the major committees to which most of these 
problems are referred. If amended the way 
we have suggested, the responsibility for final 
action remains with the Congress where it 
belongs, but it is given adequate informa- 
tion and equipment to do whatever job needs 
to be done. 


S. 380 NOT A RECONVERSION MEASURE 


One more point before we close. This is 
not an emergency measure. Quite the oppo- 
site, it sets up permanent machinery for 
study and investigation with recommenda- 
tions to be made to the Congress so that it 
may take well-considered rather than hasty 
action. We have been somewhat concerned 
by the amount of steam put behind it to pass 
it in a hurry as a means of meeting our im- 
mediate problems of reconversion. I think 
this has contributed to public distrust and 
misunderstanding, for unless there is intent 
to jump into public expenditures before the 
studies are made, there seems no need for 
excessive haste. Neither is there reason for 
delay, for if its purposes are sound we should 
begin such studies promptly. The circum- 
stances justify most careful scrutiny to see 
that its purposes are not misunderstood. 
Care should be exercised to see that nothing 
in the wording would justify the conclusion 
that the Congress was approving a policy of 
statism as a means of meeting a situation 
during the period of reconversion in which 
considerable unemployment is an inevitable 
aftermath of war. The wording should be 
such that its purpose is clear. Then it will 
be recognized as a method of providing a 
reasonable assurance against economic tail- 
spins, and a measure which could be counted 
on es a real safeguard by those contemplat- 
ing risking their time and money in initiat- 
ing some private enterprise. That is the pur- 
pose of the amendments we have suggested. 
We feel that without these or similar amend- 
ments the bill is not a sound measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Goss. Are there any questions to be asked? 

Senator Murray. I note your statement in 
your concluding paragraph there, ““We have 
been somewhat concerned by the amount of 
steam put behind it to pass it in a hurry 
as a means of meeting our immediate prob- 
lems of reconversion.” I don’t understand 
that there has been any great amount of 
steam put behind this bill to get it passed. 
We were criticized, in fact, for not pressing 
it more diligently and having it passed be- 
fore we took the adjournment recently. We 
were very severely criticized in some sections 
of the country for that failure. I am glad 
to note that you say, “Neither is there reason 
for delay, for if its purposes are sound we 
shou'd begin such studies promptly.” I 
think that is true. I think we are pro- 
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steam behind the bill. We are giving full 
hearings here and we are very glad to hear 
your very comprehensive statement here. 

I appreciate that you are in favor of the 
principles and policies designed to be 
achieved by this legislation; you are propos- 
ing some amendments which you feel would 
really strengthen it. But I do think that 
we have not attempted to railroad this bill 
through in any way. 

Mr. Goss. I am glad you mentioned that, 
because I did not mean to intimate you are 
trying to railroad it through. I think the 
committee is handling it very well. In the 
back country there has been a lot of work 
done, propaganda, if you call it, that—— 

Senator Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Goss. That already has been designed 
to get this bill out immediately. I just hap- 
pened to receive today a letter from an officer 
in our Nebraska State Grange, telling of two 
men who were out there going through the 
country, working along the line of immedi- 
ate pressure. Now, those things have caused 
suspicion. This man was badly upset over 
it and he wrote me about it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Certainly he is not an 
agent of this committee. 

Mr. Goss. 1 am very glad that Senator 
Murray raised that question, because if the 
wording of my comment could be construed 
as a reflection upon the committee, that was 
not the intent. I think the committee has 
handled it very, very well. 

Senator Murray. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Goss. We have been told weeks in 
advance that you planned this hearing. We 
have been asked to appear, and the impres- 
sion I have had of the work of the com- 
mittee is that you are seeking to get a full 
expression of all views. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Goss. We certainly appreciate that, 
but I do want to make it clear that in 
the back country there is a lot of pressure 
and it has caused suspicion as to the pur- 
poses of the bill. 


MISINTERPRETATION OF THE BILL 


Senator Murray. Don’t you think that the 
apprehension in the back country is due 
to the fact they are fearful of the danger 
of unemployment developing in this country 
in the postwar period and they are anxious 
that some program be established by the 
Government which is going to encourage 
them in the feeling that we are going to have 
high production and full employment in this 
country? 

Mr. Goss. That may be. I think, Senator, 
as I stated right at the opening, there are 
two schools of thought with reference to it. 
I think some people are viewing this bill as 
an opportunity to throw public works wide 
open, and we are going to have a lot of Gov- 
ernment employment as soon as there is any 
unemployment, we are going to jump right 
in, and I think some people are pushing it 
for that reason. 

The CHARMAN. But the bill does not pro- 
vide for that, Mr. Goss. There is no such 
provision in the bill. 

Mr, Goss. I don’t think the bill does pro- 
vide for it, but I think that the bill might 
be construed by many as meaning that. I 
have tried to make that clear. I have tried 
to be perfectly fair in our presentation of 
What we believe should be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. As far as I am concerned, 
I think in your statement that “Others be- 
lieve that it is entirely possible to develop 
and maintain a sound, well-balanced econ- 
omy which will normally result in full em- 
ployment without resorting to unusual Gov- 
frnment expenditures except in cases of 
emergency”—I think that is what the spon- 
sor of this bill and the committee believe. 
So you are right about that. 

Mr. Goss. As you notice, I have suggested 
Several amendments which I thought would 
“void that misunderstanding, 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will have 
to consider those. 

Mr. Goss. Undoubtedly there is a lot of 
misunderstanding through the country 
about this bill. I don’t know that I ever 
saw a bill whose sponsors and opponents dif- 
fered more widely as to what it means. I 
think that ought to be cleared up. 

Senator Murray. Yet don’t you think we 
have attempted to use here the clearest lan- 
guage to emphasize the fact that we are 
trying to protect free enterprise here? We 
are trying to foster free enterprise. The very 
first sentence in the bill provides that the 
Congress hereby declares that it is the policy 
of the United States to foster free competitive 
enterprise and the investment of private cap- 
ital in trade and commerce and in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
United States. Then it goes on with other 
provisions there with reference to its objec- 
tives. It says, in subdivision (d) of section 
2, at the bottom of page 2: 

“In order to assist industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local governments in 
achieving continuing full employment, it is 
the responsibility of the Federal Government 
to pursue such consistent and openly arrived 
at economic policies and programs as will 
stimulate and encourage the highest feasible 
levels of employment opportunities through 
private and other non-Federal investment 
and expenditure.” 

Now, it seems to me that that is a very clear 
statement that it is the purpose and the 
object of this legislation to do that through 
private enterprise, and only when conditions 
develop that bring on unemployment not- 
withstanding every effort has been made to 
have it accomplished through private enter- 
prise then the public-works program is to be 
supplemented. 

I notice in another paragraph in your state- 
ment here, at the top of page 3—— 

Mr. Goss. May I just comment on that last 
statement? 

Senator Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Goss. I quite concur that it is written 
in in many places. I also know that there 
is a misunderstanding in spite of the fact it 
is written in, and what I have tried to do is 
to suggest a wording that would avoid that 
misunderstanding. 

Senator Murray. Don’t you think largely 
that misunderstanding is because of the fact 
that there has been a statement published 
widely throughout the United States attack- 
ing the bill and misrepresenting its purposes? 
In fact, they have even charged that it is 
communistic, that we got the idea from 
Stalin and from foreign countries. I have 
read articles and editorials in the press. In 
fact, I have two or three volumes of them up 
in my office, of propaganda of that kind 
which naturally would mislead people, be- 
cause people read these things in the paper 
and believe them, but when you come to read 
the bill you find a totally different propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Goss. Well, the misunderstanding has 
come from a number of things. For example, 
I heard one of the strong proponents of the 
bill argue that when a factory was closed 
down, private enterprise should be given 30 
days to open it, and if it could not open it 
that the Government should step in and open 
it, and that this bill provided for it. I don’t 
think this bill does provide for it, but he was 
using that argument. So I say that with all 
the arguments, both by the friends and oppo- 
nents of the bill, that have gone through 
this country, the committee should be doubly 
careful to see that the bill is so worded that 
there will be no misunderstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. I can assure you the com- 
mittee will consider your amendments very 
carefully. Thank you very much. 

A@ there any other questions? 

Senator Tosry. Just one comment. You 
spoke of there not being more in the bill to 
sustain agriculture. Are-you familiar with 
this amendment that Senator Morse has pre- 
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sented on behalf of himself, Senator Lan- 
ger, and myself, on agriculture, two pages 
that are given to elucidating the agricul- 
tural position? Have you read that? 

Mr. Goss. Yes. 

Senator Toney. Do you approve of that? 

Mr. Goss. I don't believe we ought to write 
the details of how you are going to handle 
anything. This goes into considerable de- 
tail. It opens up some controversial prob- 
lems as to just what the agricultural law 
would be. I get the impression that it would 
open up a possibility for a very heavy regi- 
mentation of agriculture. So I have sug- 
gested in here that instead of writing the de- 
tails in that they do two things: First, that 
the President recognizes it in his budget 
and calls the attention of Congress to the 
problem; second, that he makes such recom- 
mendations as at that time seem pertinent. 

I am not out of sympathy with the em- 
phasis the amendment seeks to attain, but 
I think it is not quite in keeping with the 
simplicity of the rest of the bill. If you 
went into such details for labor and in- 
dustry and other programs as you have in 
agriculture, you would have a bill from 40 
to 100 pages long, instead of this length. 

Senator Tosey. All right, thank you. That 
is what I wanted to know—your reaction to 
that amendment. 

Mr. Goss. To a certain extent my criticism 
would extend to the first section of the pro- 
posed amendment also. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other ques- 
tions? 

(There was no response.) 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I wish merely to add that I was 
requested to straighten out the record, 
and I am sure the statement speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. TOBEY. Is it the Senator’s un- 
derstanding that Mr. Goss opposed the 
legislation, or was in favor of it? 

Mr. WHERRY. Unless the four 
amendments which he offered were 
placed in the bill his position was that he 
would not be in favor of the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. TOBEY. Has the Senator read 
the full text of Mr. Goss’ remarks? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the Senator put 
them in the REcorD? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have already done 
so. 
Mr. TOBEY. That is entirely satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I know the Senator 
from New Hampshire wants to be fair, 
and would not place any interpretation 
upon Mr. Goss’ statement which was not 
a correct interpretation. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know that every 
Member of the Senate has a very high 
regard for Albert Goss, master of the 
National Grange. His testimony was on 
the bill before it had been rewritten by 
the committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. He 
testified on August 29. I was instructed 
by Mr. Goss to say that as the bill was 
reported by the committee he felt that it 
should be amended in accordance with 
the amendment which he suggested, and 
if the amendments were not placed in 
the bill his construction of Senate bill 
380 would not be changed, 
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Mr. AIKEN. What amendments have 
been placed in the bill and what have 
10t been placed in it? 

Mr. WHERRY. One amendment 
which Mr. Goss asked for was an amend- 
ment to section 2 of the bill. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] might change the language 
of the bill in accordance with Mr. Goss’ 
wishes. 

I did not rise to take issue with the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Torry] or the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. I 
merely wished to submit the testimony 
which was given by Mr. Goss on the 
29th of August before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not attempting to 
speak for Mr. Goss. I do not pretend to 
know why his amendments have not been 
offered on the floor of the Senate for the 
consideration of the Senate. As I under- 
stand, Mr. Goss has expressed himself as 
being in full sympathy with the pro- 
nounced objectives of the bill, although I 
do not auestion that he has differed with 
the verbiage of the bill to some extent. 

In regard to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, I understand that its 
executive committee took a stand against 
the bill. I also understand that there 
was a difference of opinion among the 
members of the executive committee. 
Those who differed with the majority did 
not see fit to file minority views or any- 
thing of that nature. They did not want 
to have any squabble with the majority. 
So, as the record stands, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish to de- 
tain the Senate in reaching a vote on the 
pending amendment, but I want it clearly 
understood that the position of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which came to my attention yesterday, is 
now in the Recorp. I have cleared up 
the record with reference to the position 
which Mr. Goss takes in connection with 
certain amendments. His position with 
reference to Senate bill 380 will have to 
be interpreted as being against the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
TAFT] and the Senator from Maryland 
{[Mr. RapcLiFre], as modified, which will 
be read by the clerk. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 15, line 15, 
after the word “standards”, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


Provided, That any program of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure for the fiscal year 
1948, or any subsequent fiscal year when the 


_ Nation is at peace, shall be accompanied by a 
pregram of taxation over a period comprising 
the year in question and a reasonable number 
of years thereafter, designed and calculated to 
prevent during that year any net increase in 
the national debt (other than debt incurred 
for self-liquidating and other reimbursable 
expenditures) without interfering with the 
goal of full employment, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. ANn- 
DREWsS! and the Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. CHANDLER] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GuFFEY], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. THomas] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, all the Senators whose absences I 
have announced would vote “yea’”’. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BUSHFIELD], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] are 
absent because of illness. All of these 
Senators would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart! is necessarily absent. If present 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], who is necessarily absent, 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. I am advised, how- 
ever, that on this vote both Senator 
Bripces and Senator THomas would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—82 

Aiken Hayden Overton 
Bailey Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Ball Hill Reed 
Bankhead Hoey Revercomb 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Bilbo Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Briggs Kilgore Saltonstall 
Brooks Knowland Shipstead 
Buck La Follette Smith 
Burton Langer Stewart 
Butler Lucas Taft 
Byrd McCarran Taylor 
Capehart McClellan Thomas, Okla, 
Capper McFarland Tobey 
Carville McKellar Tunnell 
Chavez McMahon Tydings 
Connally Magnuson Vandenberg 
Cordon Maybank Wagner 
Donnell Mead Walsh 
Downey Millikin Wheeler 
Ellender Mitchell Wherry 
Ferguson Moore White 
Fuibright Morse Wiley 
George Murdock Willis 
Gerry Murray Wilson 
Green Myers Young 
Gurney O’Daniel 
Hawkes O’Mahoney 

NOT VOTING—14 
Andrews Chandler Hatch 
Austin Eastland Pepper 
Brewster Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Guffey Thomas, Utah 
Bushfield Hart 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Tart (for himself and Mr. RADCLIFFE) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I ask 
the clerk to read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 13, line 
18, after the word “responsibility,” it is 
proposed to add the following: “with 
the assistance and concerted effd?ts of 
industry, agriculture, and labor, and 
State and local governments.” 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is merely to 
make clear what the title of the bill says 
is the purpose, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall step in to insure full em- 
ployment so far as it can, with the as- 
sistance and concerted efforts of indus- 
try, labor, capital, local and State gov- 
ernments. That is the intention of the 
bill, so the authors say. I have sub- 
mitted the amendment to a number of 
them, and they are in favor of it. I 
have submitted it to a number on the 
other side of the proposition, and they 
favor it. It is simply in the nature of a 
clarifying amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Could the amend- 
ment be interpreted to mean that the 
Federal Government itself could not do 
anything unless it had the active co- 
operation of these other agencies? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no; it merely 
means that the Federal Government is 
not the only agency in the whole picture 
which has the full responsibility. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, that 
it contributes to an over-all program? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offce-od by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WaGNER] to page 
18 of the bill, paragraph (3), and I will 
ask him for his views as to the purpose 
of that portion of the paragraph begin- 
ning with subsection (b) iu line 19. The 
provision has to do with the functions of 
the Joint Committee on the National 
Budget of the two Houses. I read: 

It shall be the function of the joint com- 
mittee— 

“As a guide to the several committees of 
Congress dealing with legislation relating to 
the National Budget, not later than April 1 
of each year (A) to file a report with the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
containing its findings and recommendations 
with respect to each of the main recom- 
mendations made by the President in the 
National Budget.” 


That is self-explanatory. My query 
goes to the next provision: 

(B) To prepare and report a joint resolu- 
tion setting forth for the ensuing fiscal year 


its summary recommendations concerning 
the National Budget. 


My inquiry goes particularly to the 
purpose of having reported to the Con- 
gress a joint resolution which in itself, 
if enacted, would have the force of law, 
and which under the Constitution must 
carry the signature of the President, 2s 
would any other legislation. Can the 
Senator advise me as to what the pur- 
pose of that is? 

Mr. WAGNER. I shall read from the 
report: 

The purpose of this joint committee was 
admirably expressed in the testimony ©! 
Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange (p. 824): 

“Too frequently we have approached the 
consideration of such basic economic prob- 
lems as taxation, transportation, tariffs, labor 
legislation, farm legislation, financial legis- 
lation, and a host of others in a detached apd 
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narrow manner, without adequate considera- 
tion for the effect of the policy established 
upon our whole economy. Every sore spot 
affects our whole economy, but we have been 
tco much inclined to consider each problem 
separately. Here, in the joint committee, the 
interdependence of all segments of our econ- 
omy would be recognized in a practical way.” 


In other words, the joint resolution 
would include the report of the com- 
mittee, which would contain all the re- 
jections and acceptances of the joint 
budget program. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
paragraph itself first provides for the 
making of a report by the joint com- 
mittee to all the appropriate committees 
of both Houses, That is perfectly clear, 
and an orderly method of presenting its 
findings and recommendations. What is 
the purpose of requiring the committee, 
in addition to making that report to 
both Houses and to all the committees 
interested in both Houses, to prepare and 
report a joint resolution setting forth for 
the ensuing fiscal year its summary rec- 
ommendations concerning the national 
budget? What purpose is to be ‘sub- 
served by that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from 
New York will allow me to observe, I 
think the Senator from Oregon has made 
a sound suggestion. I do not see any 
use of that. We have a legislative draft- 
ing service which can draft all the res- 
olutions, joint or otherwise, we need. 
I do not see that there is anything to be 
accomplished by having the joint com- 
mittee prepare a resolution and send it 
to Congress to be referred to various 
committees. I do not think subsection 
(B) really is of any value. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, in that 
event, on page 18, in line 19, I move to 
strike out beginning with the word “and” 
all down to and including the word 
“Budget” in line 22, and to strike the 
comma after the word “Budget” in line 
19 and insert a period. Also to strike 
out the “(A)” in line 15, which ceases to 
have any meaning if the motion is agreed 
to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the elimination of sub- 
paragraph (B). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, in line 
24, it is proposed to strike out the word 
“desiring” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “seeking”; and on page 13, in 
line 21, it is proposed to strike out the 
Word “desiring” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “seeking.” 

lr. WAGNER. Mr. President, we 
have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I do not think the 
amendment is at all controversial. The 
Original language was “seeking.” The 
word “seeking” implies some effort to se- 
cure a position. The word “desiring” is 
heeative in that respect. I think the 
word “seeking” is a better word. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
RADCLIFFE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I offer another 
amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 12, in line 
26, it is proposed to strike out the period, 
insert in lieu thereof a comma, and add 
the words “including self-employment in 
agriculture, commerce, industry, or the 
professions.” 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
think this amendment will somewhat 
round out the objectives of the bill. It 
refers to employment. Since we are in- 
terested in fostering employment, we are 
also interested that people in self-em- 
ployment, in agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the professions should be on 
an equal footing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RADCLIFFE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which I 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 13, in line 
1, it is proposed to strike out the words 
“right to an.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
amendment is simply to reconcile sub- 
section (c) with subsection (b) which 
was amended in the committee. There 
was some controversy over the original 
amendment which changed the language 
in (b), and I overlooked the striking out 
of the words “right to an.” That makes 
it consistent with the language of the 
first subsection. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. How will the provision 
read with the Senator’s proposed amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It will read: 


In order to assure the free exercise of the 
opportunity for employment set forth above— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I must 
give an admonition to the majority leader 
of the Senate. Some 2 years ago, in a 
situation somewhat like unto this 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
do I have the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Iowa has the floor. 





Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. For what pur- 
pose? 

Mr. TOBEY. To give an admonition 
to the majority leader of the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Some years ago the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, at a time like 
unto this, when amendments were being 
offered from all four corners of the Sen- 
ate floor, and when we were considering 
a bill at the tail end of the session, rose 
on the floor and dramatically charged 
and enjoined us as follows: “When we 
approach the tail end it is the wise policy 
to prcceed with caution.” 

I bring that back to the Senator’s 
memory now. Let us go slow and know 
what we are doing in this great flash 
flood of amendments which is being 
poured upon us now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
for his admonition, and I assume by 
reason of it that we are approaching the 
tail end. 

Mr. TOBEY. I sincerely hope so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. After the period at 
the end of section 2 (a) of the bill as re- 
ported, it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing: 

In furtherance of this responsibility the 
Federal Government should not pursue a 
policy of engaging in commercial activities 
in competition with free, competitive pri- 
vate enterprise or the investment of private 
capital. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with great frequency and an- 
nounced with great vehemence by its 
sponsors are statements that free en- 
terprise is being promoted by this bill. 
There is very little in the bill that as- 
sures any attention being given to the 
fostering of free enterprise except what 
appear to be some occasional statements 
which are not confined to anything in 
particular. 

My amendment proposes to add to sec- 
tion 2 a little clearer declaration of the 
devotion of this bill to free enterprise, 
if that is what it means, and I propose to 
add to that section the amendment as 
read. The language, therefore, would 
read as follows: 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to foster free competitive private 
enterprise and the investment of private 
capital. 


That language is already in the bill. 
I would adc to that this further declara- 
tion: 

In furtherance of this responsibility the 
Federal Government should not pursue a 
policy of erigaging in commercial activity in 
competition with free, competitive private 
enterprise or the investment of private 
capital. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY and other Senators 
address the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Wyoming. 
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Has the Senator from Iowa concluded 
his remarks? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
claim the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; 
but the fact that a Senator claims the 
floor does not always mean that he is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Chair recog- 
nized the Senator from Wyoming. The 
Chair had stated the pending question, 
and several Senators rose to their feet, 
but the Chair was good enough to recog- 
nize the Senator from Wyoming, and 
therefore by reason of the recognition 
of the Chair I claim the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair now recognizes the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to call the attention of the sponsor 
of this amendment and of the Senate—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Wyoming now 
have the floor, or do I have the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understood the Senator from Iowa 
had concluded, and the Chair put the 
question. While putting the question, 
the Senator from Wyoming rose and 
was recognized by the Chair. If the 
Senator from Iowa desires recognition 
later, he will certainly receive it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say, Mr. 
President, that if the Senator from Iowa 
has not completed his explanation of his 
amendment I shall be very glad to await 
the explanation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very 
happy to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. For the pur- 
pose of explaining the amendment I 
may say to the Senator from Wyoming 
and to other Members of the Senate that 
the amendment provides that in fur- 
therance of the declared responsibility 
announced in the first paragraph of the 
bill it is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government, in effect, in fostering 
free enterprise, free competitive enter- 
prise, not to pursue a policy of compe- 
tition. 

That is, our Government will not adopt 
or pursue a policy of competition with 
free competitive enterprise or the in- 
vestment of private capital. In prepar- 
ing this amendment I used the word 
“pursue” as a softer word than “refrain” 
or “avoid,” which I first submitted in the 
committee, because certain members of 
the committee thought that the word 
“avoid” was a complete admonition for 
the Government to stay out of all man- 
ner of activities. The quastion was 
raised as to whether or not the use of 
the word “avoid” might preclude the 
Government from going into REA ac- 
tivities, irrigation projects, dam con- 
struction, and such things. I was per- 
fectly willing to agree, and do agree that 
there are large fields of activity of that 
kind which are either too extensive or 
too expensive for private capital suc- 
cessfully to handle. I therefore at- 
tempted in this amendment to qualify 
and modify the activity of the Federal 
Government by a mere admonition that, 


as announced in this bill, it was not our 
general policy to pursue such a competi- 
tive theory in connection with private 
enterprise. I think it strengthens the 
statement that it is our responsibility 
to foster private enterprise. I believe 
the amendment would not harm the bill, 
but would add confidence on the part 
of those who will have to administer the 
bill, and those who will have to cooperate 
with the administration. 

In my own State, from which I 
have recently returned, and through cor- 
respondence which has come to me I 
find a substantial fear that there is an 
ulterior purpose behind the bill to move 
the Federal Government in and take the 
actual control of competitive private en- 
terprise in many fields; that it is a move 
toward Government ownership. I myself 
do not hold that view. I believe I have 
studied the bill with sufficient care, and 
have discussed it to a sufficient extent 
with members of the committee so that 
I am satisfied in my own mind that there 
isnosuchintent. But after all this bill— 
a policy-announcing bill, and not an en- 
abling act, except in certain particulars— 
still must receive the cooperation of free 
enterprise in this country if free enter- 
prise is to make it work. After all, that is 
the group which must make the bill and 
the future implementing legislation work. 

If we are to avoid collectivism as an 
ultimate result of full government pater- 
nalism. I believe that every reasonable 
and moderate assurance that we can give 
should be given to free enterprise that 
their government is not, by insidious 
means, step by step, moving in to take 
control of their activities. I believe that 
the more such assurances we can give, the 
more we can strengthen the activities 
which must arise under this bill, and the 
better we can look forward to its success. 

I sincerely hope that the bill will work. 
I believe that there are many deficiencies 
in it, beginning with its title, which is a 
“fooler,” a misnomer, so far as its actual 
purposes are concerned. But I am 
willing to go along, and I believe that 
the bill has potential possibilities in con- 
nection with its planning provisions if 
properly administered. 

Mr. President, the success or failure of 
this proposed legislation will depend not 
so much on:its verbiage, but upon the 
administrative judgment and the admin- 
istrative progress which is made when it 
once goes into effect. 

It is the administration of the legisla- 
tion and not the words contained in it, 
which will measure its success. 

It.is for that reason that I offer this 
amendment, only to emphasize to the 
free American people, in a time of eco- 
nomic and social confusion at the close 
of this great war, and on the verge of 
a reconstruction period, that we propose 
to encourage free enterprise by some 
rather strong assurances and statements 
that its own Government does not de- 
sign, either by this bill or as a policy, to 
move in and take over the control of com- 
petitive private enterprise or the invest- 
ment of private capital in an expanding 
economy. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was very glad to hear the Senator from 
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Iowa say that from his own reading of 
the bill he was satisfied that there was 
nothing contained in it which would 
sustain the apprehension expressed by 
some that this is a measure designed to 
permit the Government to take over pri- 
vate enterprise. Great care has been 
exercised in drafting the bill, to make it 
clear that its primary purpose is to make 
the free enterprise system work. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to set up an agency of 
government in the executive branch 
which will cooperate with a joint com- 
mittee in the legislative branch to stim- 
ulate the investment of private capita] 
in the encouragement of free enterprise, 
In view of the clear language in which 
that is stated in the bill, and in view of 
the primacy which the bill gives to the 
encouragement of free enterprise, it 
seems to me unnecessary, by general lan- 
guage such as that in the Senator’s 
amendment, to endanger the activity of 
of the Federal Government in some very 
necessary enterprises. 

The Senator from Iowa referred to 
rural electrification. The rural electrifi- 
cation program was resisted on this floor 
on the ground that it was in competi- 
tion with private enterprise. Now we 
know that the rural electrification pro- 
gram has done more to encourage private 
enterprise than many things which had 
been accomplished up to that time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I cannot re- 
call the language of the REA Act. I 
ask the Senator if it is not true that the 
REA Act itself specifically provides that 
the REA activities shall not enter into 
direct competition with existing pri- 
vately owned power lines. Is not that 
true? I will say to the Senator that it 
is my recollection that it is, but I would 
not wish to make the flat statement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I do not remember 
the language to which the Senator re- 
fers, but I do know very well that REA 
has established rural electrification proj- 
ects in areas in which private projects 
had previously operated ineffectively. 
The result of the institution of rural 
electrification projects has been not only 
greatly to assist farms and local busi- 
nesses, but even to assist many of the 
private enterprises which had been op- 
erating inadequately before. 

The Senator referred to reclamation. 
The reclamation projects upon which 
the entire West depends, projects for 
which Senators on both sides of the aisle 
fought so vigorously when the flood con- 
trol bill was under consideration in the 
last session of Congress, are supported 
by public power projects, by the manu- 
facture of power under the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Every one of those proj- 
ects would come under the ban of this 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would it not also not 
only be possible, but almost certain, that 
this amendment would be construed as 
declaring a policy which would ban any 
further TVA development because it 
comes in competition with private en- 
terprise and private investment? Would 
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it not also be interpreted as declaring 
against the policy which we adopted 
within the past 2 or 3 weeks, to expend 
Federal money in the building of air- 
ports all over the Nation for the accom- 
modation of travel, which airports come 
in competition with railroads, busses, and 
other forms of transportation? How can 
this general language be interpreted 
otherwise than as indicating a policy 
which bans all those things because they 
come in competition with private invest- 
ment, although the Government has al- 
ready embarked upon them wherever 
thought necessary? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad that the 
Senator has made reference to the air- 
port bill. I was about to call attention 
to it myself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true that 
subsection (a) of section 6 of the bill is 
all that is really needed in order to guar- 
antee that the Government is not going 
to engage in competition with private 
productive enterprise? That language 
reads as follows: 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued as directing or authorizing— 

(a) the operation of plants, factories, or 
other productive facilities by the Federal 
Government. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The purpose of 
that provision was to carry the reassur- 
ance the Senator from Iowa is requesting. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And it is more spe- 
cific than the amendment which he of- 
fers. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is more specific. 
I feel that the language offered by the 
Senator from Iowa is so general in its 
effect that it would be an extremely dan- 
gerous amendment to adopt. I hope it 
will not be approved. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O‘'MAHONEY. I have finished: 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Iowa was first on his feet, 
and he is now recognized. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I should like to address a question to the 
Senator from Kentucky. The Senator 
referred to section 6, which says: 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued as directing or authorizing— 

(a) the operation of plants, factories, or 


other productive facilities by the Federal 
Government— 


And so forth. In the discussion which 
the Senator from Kentucky had with the 
Senator from Wyoming, the Senator 
from Kentucky indicated that we have 
already done all that will be needed to 
give this assurance. I ask the Senator 
from Kentucky if he interprets section 6 
as being a general prohibition against 
having the Government enter the field 
of private enterprise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is a more 
Specific prohibition than the language of 
the Senator’s own amendment, because 
it sets out specifically and in very clear 
language a declaration that— 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
Strued as directing or authorizing— 

(a) The operation of plants, factories, or 


other productive facilities by the Federal 
Government— 





So, Mr. President, if that does not op- 
erate as a prohibition against doing 
anything of the sort under this proposed 
legislation, I do not know how to con- 
strue it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have given considerable thought 
to section 6. I have heard it discussed 
from all standpoints. I have come to 
the conclusion that all section 6 means. 
is merely a statement that the bill does 
not go so far as to authorize the opera- 
tion of such plants. It is not a prohibi- 
tion against the Government going into 
such activities, but it is merely a state- 
ment that the Government will not at- 
tempt to go that far in this program. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment ties specifically into subsec- 
tion (a) of section 2, which says: 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to foster free competitive private 
enterprise and the investment of private 
capital. 


Then it goes on to say, Mr. President, 
that in furtherance of that responsibility 
the Federal Government should not pur- 
sue a policy of engaging in commercial 
activities in competition with free com- 
petitive private enterprise or the in- 
vestment of private capital. So, tied into 
subsection (a) of section 2, the amend- 
ment is also limited to the provisions of 
the bill, and I do not think it is as strong 
as subsection (a) of section 6, which spe- 
cifically prohibits the construction of this 
bill as authorizing its use for any pur- 
pose outlined in the amendment offered 
by the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if that is the case, I submit that if 
my amendment is not as strong a prohi- 
bition as the one contained inh section 6, 
it certainly will not limit the bill in any 
greater way or, as alleged, hurt the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I probably should have said that it 
would not be so well adapted even to 
accomplish the same purpose, because if 
it is not as strong as the language con- 
tained in section 6, it certainly is not 
needed. If it is not as strong, it is en- 
compassed within the prohibition con- 
tained in subsection (a) of section 6, and 
therefore is redundant. If the amend- 
ment is intended to mean that by this 
bill we are declaring a general policy that 
the Federal Government cannot engage 
in any activities similar to those in which 
it is now engaged, such as public im- 
provements, the building of airports, the 
building of dams upon our rivers so as 
to control floods and incidentally create 
power, and the establishment of Rural 
Electrification Administration organiza- 
tions and other similar projects, certain- 
ly it should not be adopted because it is 
not the intention of Congress, I am sure, 
to declare a policy which would be con- 
strued as preventing the Government 
from doing the things it is now doing, 
things which private capital has not done 
and cannot do, as I view the possibili- 
ties for the investment of private capital. 

Mr. DOWNEY and Mr. AIKEN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield, if I have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky does not have 
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the floor. The Senator from Iowa had 
the floor and he gave it up. The Senator 
from California has first addressed the 
Chair, and he is recognized. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, as I 
have listened to the arguments on this 
bill in the last few days and as I listened 
to the hearings before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I have agreed 
with the distinguished majority leader 
that, the pending measure is a most 
emasculated instrumentality for the pur- 
pose of maintaining full employment 
and indeed for preserving our very civili- 
zatign. We have already watered down 
the bill until it does not amount to very 
much. I hope the proposed amendment 
will not be used to further weaken it. 

I am not, however, very much con- 
cerned about the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa, be- 
cause-when the tremendous impact of 
coming events strikes us, and our hearts 
and homes, we in the Congress and Gov- 
ernment of the United States are going to 
do everything that is necessary to be 
done to preserve our lives and existence. 
But I do wish we had the power to project 
ourselves forward 20 years and to place 
ourselves in the position of historians of 
that time who will review this argument. 
I say “historians who will review this ar- 
gument,” assuming that any such are 
then in existence, and that is a very real 
question, because if we can believe au- 
thoritative sources, fantastic and incred- 
ible as is the story of the bomb that de- 
stroyed Hiroshima, we already have 
bombs from atomic power many times 
more destructive than that bomb. In- 
deed I believe we already possess power 
by which we may readily destroy all civi- 
lization including ourselves. 

Mr. President, I am one who has an- 
nounced my belief that the only hope of 
preserving civilization is to perfect an in- 
ternational organization and turn over 
to it control of atomic bombs and atomic 
power. Many Members of the Senate, 
perhaps a large majority, will disagree, 
but I feel that every Member of the Sen- 
ate must and will agree that with the 
dreadful, fearful power of atomic en- 
ergy, so fantastic that it is incredible, 
our Government must control atomic 
bombs in the United States. If our Gov- 
ernment does that, it must control all 
atomic energy. I see no escape from that 
conclusion. 

Mr. President, let us not be misled by 
those who tell us that the use of atomic 
energy for commercial purposes will not 
occur until 10 or 20 years from now. 
That is not so. Assuming continued 
peace, commercial use of atomic energy 
will be developed in the world within 
far less than 20 years. If great interests 
in the United States, to preserve the 
value of coal mines, petroleum, railroads, 
and hydropower plants, endeavor to hold 
back the development of atomic power, 
of course, Europe and Russia will move 
away from us, and we would rapidly be- 
come a fifth-rate power. 

I, for one, Mr. President, am not will- 
ing to fetter, even by innocuous decla- 
rations, the hands of our Government 
and of our Congress by saying, for in- 
stance, in regard to atomic energy that 
the Government could not sell it in com- 
petition with petroleum or coal mines 
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or electrical power. I think such a dec- 
laration, in this the most dynamic era of 
all time, is short-sighted and futile, and 
only blinds us to coming events which 
will test our courage, tolerance, and wis- 
dom, as well as our democratic institu- 
tions, to the utmost limits. 

Mr. President, there may be Senators 
present who would say, “Yes; atomic 
energy is a dreadfui, fearful power which 
may destroy all our cities, homes, and 
civilization, but we must turn it over to 
DuPont, General Motors, or other corpo- 
rations or individuals for private exploi- 
tation.” But I am sure our people, will 
say that this power, dreadful for evil, 
imperial for good, must be used by the 
Government of the United States for our 
own people and those of all the world; 
that it must be used for the common good 
everywhere, even though it brings our 
Government into competition with pri- 
vate business. 

I make no pretensions to clairvoyant 
powers or ability to prophesy, so I am 
unable to say what will happen in rela- 
tion to these tremendous changes that 
are upon us. I am glad that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is pressing his 
resolution to investigate this subject and 
God guide him and the President and 
anyone else who must assume responsi- 
bility to deal with this dangerous and 
difficult subject. 

Mr. President, I am not speaking with 
this vehemence because I am worried 
about this amendment. When the day 
of action, and the day of reckoning 
comes, we Senators will do what we be- 
lieve should be done, and we will not be 
fettered by any words which would pre- 
vent us from disposing of atomic power 
to factories or to towns or cities by the 
Federal Government, whatever seems to 
be best for us, even though our Govern- 
ment might then come into competition 
with coal and electric power, and ad- 
versely affect the banks and insurance 
companies whose interest largely rests 
upon existing values and equities. 

Mr. President, I for one regret that this 
dreadful power is now reposing in the 
hands of mankind. We are like children 
playing with dreadful toys which may 
Gestroy us overnight. I do not believe 
there is any use in minimizing the danger 
in which we stand. And neither do I be- 
lieve there is much use in proceeding to 
weaken by amendment the bill which is 
now pending, and I for one intend to 
vote against the amendment which is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
protest with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand against the adoption of the amend- 
' ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 
To adopt it would be the same as saying 
that our Government cannot appro- 
priate money for highways, for the im- 
provement of waterways, or for the con- 
struction of airports. I believe that every 
Member of the Senate was besieged by 
lobbyists at one time or another dur- 
ing this year who urged us not to vote 
money for highways, or waterways, and 
other things which are absolutely nec- 
essary to the welfare of the country. If 
we followed the requests which have been 
made of us we would be unable to con- 
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struct REA lines or do anything of that 
nature. I wish to protest with all the 
vigor at my command against agreeing 
to the pending amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY, Mr. President, among 
other things which the amendment 
would dispose of would be the Senate 
restaurant, and then we could not ob- 
tain any morc bean soup. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, this is 
a very important matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Iowa has been recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will save no time by 
not ordering the yeas and nays, because 
any Senator may immediately suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say that I am rather sur- 
prised to find that the pending amend- 
ment is the neutralizer of the atomic 
bomb. I think that perhaps it will be 
viewed with only a grain of encourage- 
ment by nations which have been striv- 
ing to find a defense against the atomic 
bomb. To say that this amendment, in 
the language in which it is couched, 
would prevent governmental activities is 
to make a statement which is not true. 

The pending bill is of a policy-making 
nature. It is a policy-announcing bill. 
All the pending amendment does is to 
declare that the general policy of the 
Government is not to go into private 
business. By no stretch of the imagi- 
nation, in my opinion, can it be said 
that the amendment would preclude 
construction of REA lines, highways, 
power dams, reclamation projects, or 
other »ublic works. I think that any 
argument in that direction is specious 
and without foundation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not a fact that a 
representative of the railroad brother- 
hoods appeared before the committee 
and protested against any bill the lan- 
guage of which would permit money to 
be used for the construction of high- 
ways? , 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If that be 
true, I can only say that I was not present 
at the session of the committee at which 
the person to whom the Senator from 
Vermont refers appeared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] on page 12, in line 22. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names. 


The 


Aiken Byrd Ferguson 
Bailey Capehart Fulbright 
Ball Capper Gerry 
Bankhead Carville Green 
Barkley Chavez Gurney 
Briggs Connally Hawkes 
Brooks Cordon Hayden 

Buck Donnell Hickenlooper 
Burton Downey Hill 

Butler Ellender Hoey 
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Johnson, Colo. Moore Taft 
Johnston, S.C, Morse ), ‘Taylor 
Kilgore Murdock jj, ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Knowland Murray ’. Tobey 

La Follette Myers Tunnell 
Langer O’Daniel Tydings 
Lucas O'Mahoney Vandenberg 
McCarran Overton Wagner 
McClellan Radcliffe Walsh 
McFarland Reed Wheeler 
McKellar Revercomb Wherry 
McMahon Robertson Wiley 
Magnuson Russell Willis 
Maybank Saltonstall Wilson 
Mead Shipstead Young 
Millikin Smith 

Mitchell Stewart 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-nine Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY (when Mr. Hatcn’s 
mame was called). The Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr, Hatcw] is necessarily 
absent on important official business, 
If present he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. The senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey] is absent on 
official business. If present he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. The senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. BrLBo] is absent on im- 
portant public business at the War De- 
partment. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gtass] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS! and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Georgia ([Mr. 
GeorcE], the Senator from Florida [Mr, 
PEPPER], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] are absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AvsTIN] is absent because 
of illness. I am advised that if present 
he would vote ‘‘yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], who is necessarily absent, 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BuSHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. THomas] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Hart] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Bailey Ferguson Revercomb 
Ball Gerry Robertson 
Brooks Gurney Smith 
Buck Hawkes Taft 
Burton Hickenlooper Tydings 
Butler Millikin Vandenberg 
Byrd Moore Wherry 
Capehart O’Daniel Wiley 
Capper Radcliffe Willis 
Cordon Reed Wilson 

NAYS—49 
Aiken Carville Downey 
Bankhead Chavez Ellender 
Barkley Connally Fulbright 
Briggs Donnell Green 
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Hayden McKellar Saltonstall 
Hill McMahon Shipstead 
Hoey Magnuson Stewart 
Johnson, Colo. Maybank Taylor 
Johnston, S.C, Mead Thomas, Okla. 
Kilgore Mitchell Tobey 
Knowland Morse Tunnell 
La Foilette Murdock Wagner 
Lange! Murray Walsh 
Lucas Myers Wheeler 
McCarran O'Mahoney Young 
McClellan Overton 
McFarland Russell 
NOT VOTING—17 

Andrews Chandler Hatch 
Austin Eastland Pepper 
Bilbo George Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Glass Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Guffey White 
Bushfield Hart 

So Mr. HICKENLOOPER’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER obtained the 
floor. 


Mr. WILEY. Will the Senator from 
Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I had pre- 
pared some remarks on the bill which we 
have been discussing for the last few 
days, but I feel we have.had enough talk 
on it, so I ask unanimous consent to have 
my remarks printed in the REcorpD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin if he expects 
this matter to appear as a speech, or as a 
memorandum or statement. 

Mr. WILEY. It will be printed as or- 
dered by the President of the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. After the Senator 
gets consent. 

Mr. WILEY. I understood I had got- 
ten consent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I had a right to 
object, and I rose and addressed the 
Chair as loudly as I could. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of 
course, if the Senator from Texas was on 
his feet and asking recognition, he is en- 
titled to have a reconsideration of the 
order, 

Mr. CONNALLY. All I can do is ad- 
dress the Chair. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request? 

Mr. CONNALLY. There is objection 
until I find out about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
is objection. The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection 
to the Senator’s having his material 
printed in the REecorp in the form of a 
statement or memorandum, but I shall 
have to object if he puts it in as if he 
delivered it on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. I understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my request was in accordance 
with the rule. I do not want any viola- 
uon of the rule by myself. Of course, the 
statement will not be printed as a speech, 
it will be printed, as I requested, as @ 
statement, and I am sure that there is no 
hecessity for any objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I make no objection 
if it appears as a statement and not as 
having been delivered on the floor. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am fa- 
miliar with the rule, and I made no re- 
quest in violation of the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the matter will be printed 
as requested. 

The statement is as follows: 

Fut. EMPLOYMENT, BUT IN THE AMERICAN WAY 


Mr. President, I should like to present my 
views with regard to the full-employment 
bill, S. 380. 

But before I do, may I recall a pertinent 
quotation from Scripture. This quotation 
may help to give us that sense of balance, of 
calm, of reason and judgment which is so 
badly needed to solve our problems. 

The quotation is from I Kings 19: 11 and 
12, and it is this: 

“And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a 
great and strong wind rent the mountains, 
and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; 
but the Lord was not in the wind; and after 
the wind an earthquake; but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake: 

“And after the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire 
a still emall voice.” 

I emphasize the fact that it was always “the 
still small voice” which has guided men to 
the solution of their difficult problems such 
as this. 

INITIAL SUMMARY 


Now, specifically, my position on this bill’s 
various aspects is as follows: 

A. Objective: The objective of this bill 
(promoting full employment in America) is a 
noble one. It is one with which no American- 
thinking American will disagree if the means 
to attain that objective are appropriate. 

B. Nature and result: The nature of this 
particular bill and its possible results have, 
however, been terribly misrepresented to the 
American people, not, however, by members 
of this body. 

C. Instrument: The principal instrument 
(a joint congressional committee) by which 
this bill will attempt to realize its objective 
is one which can be very constructive and 
useful. 

D. Psychology: The guiding psychology be- 
hind this bill (a psychology of fear and lean- 
ing on Government) is dangerous to the 
Americar. way of life. 

E. Financial theory: The financial theory 
which seems to be behind this bill (that of 
deficit financing) also violates the American 
way. 

Now, let us briefly consider each of these 
aspects in the order cited above. 


A. OBJECTIVE 


What is the stated objective of this bill? 
It is as follows: 

“To establish a national policy and program 
for assuring continuing full employment in 
a free competitive economy, through the con- 
certed efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, 
State and local governments, and the Federal 
Government.” 

I have stated that no American-thinking 
American will disagree with this objective if 
the means to attain it are seasoned by the 
Taft, Radcliffe, Hatch, and Tydings amend- 
ments. 

But I emphasize “American-thinking 
American.” Why do I do so? Because there 
are American citizens who think and act not 
in the American way but in the European 
way, in the Communist way. 

This is not mere conjecture or idle hearsay. 
I personally have heard men say: ““‘When the 
war is over we will take over the factories.” 
They had deep convictions on that subject. 

Now, where did they get those convictions, 
those ideas? Who fostered them? What 
agencies and organizations fed into the minds 
of the workers that forceful expropriation of 
other people’s property was a solution to the 
problem of unemployment—to bettering their 
way of life? 
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But a few months ago, after the German 
surrender in northern Italy, we saw the 
workers attempt to take over the factories. 
Then, lacking management “know-how,” 
lacking materials, lacking credit, they re- 
turned them to the owners. 

Crimes are often committed in the name 
of liberty. But as shown above, crimes can 
also be committed in the name of a false way 
of life. 

No “American-thinking American” wants 
that to happen here. 

I, for one, want all of my countrymen who 
are ready, willing, and able to work to have 
gainful, rewarding work in the American way. 
I want them to be employed at a living wace 
and at ever higher standards of livinz. I 
want their initiative and their diligence to be 
well compensated. But, above all, I want un- 
hampered the American initiative to create 
wealth and jobs, to sustain the Republic. 
“Leaning on others” never built this great 
Nation. It was the ingrained, innate, self- 
reliance and creative energy that did the war 
job and made us the leaders of freemen 
among the nations of earth. 

The much-discussed thoughts of bread 
lines, of doles, of apples being sold on street 
corners by veterans, are as completely objec- 
tionable to me as these thoughts are to every- 
one of my colleagues and to every right- 
thinking American. 

Well, how are we going to assure against 
these conditions? This brings us to the na- 
ture of this bill which is supposed to insure 
full employment. 

B. NATURE 


Just what does this bill provide? 

Sections 1 and 2 state the title and aims 
of the bill. 

Sections 3 and 4 provide for a national 
production and employment budget to be 
prepared by the President, with the advice 
of various groups and to be transmitted to 
Congress. 

Section 5 provides for a Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Budget consisting of 15 
Members of the House and 15 Members of 
the Senate who will make a continuing study 
of the national budget. 

Section 6 is an interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the bill which is designed to anti- 
dote some of the fears which have grown 
up because of this bill. 

That is the sum and substance of this 
bill. 

But that is not what has been told to the 
country. This bill has been presented as a 
panacea which will cure every employment 
problem in every community. It has been 
represented as guaranteeing a job of his own 
choosing to every worker. The Senator from 
Wyoming did a fine job yesterday. He 
definitely stated it was not a panacea, not a 
guaranty. 

This bil) has been sold, oversold, publicized, 
and ballyhooed to the extent that part of the 
public has almost gotten to believe that 
the millennium will be legislated into 
existence once this bill has passed. This 
debate has cleared up much misapprehension. 

When will we awaken from the mesmeric 
spell that we can by legislation alone cure 
economic ills, moral ills, and war. Political 
paternalism breeds individual weakness and 
lack of stamina—the very stuff which makes 
for unemployment. 

Let us all be fair and admit that there has 
been misrepresentation on both sides of this 
bill. One group has held it to be a universal 
panacea and the other group has held it to be 
an unmitigated evil. 

Actually the bill is neither. It contains at 
least one constructive feature. Let it be 
known— 

It does not authorize the expenditure of a 
single nickel. 

It does not authorize the President to do 
anything which he cannot do on his own 
initiativ@ now. 
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It does not create a single job except for 
the staff of the proposed joint congressional 
committee. 

It does instruct the President to report out 
& production and employment budget. 


C. THE INSTRUMENT 


Having seen the nature of this bill, let us 
look at the instruments which it sets up to 
achieve its objectives. 

One of these instruments, of course, is the 
proposed new “National Preduction and Em- 
ployment Budget” which is supposed to pre- 
dict many months in advance— 

1. The total of employment opportunities, 
production, and investment which are neces- 
sary for full employment; 

2. These three items as they are actually 
expected to be; and 

3. A program which will make sure that 
the totals that are necessary and the totals 
that are expected may be brought together 
so as to coincide. 

All of these calculations are, of course, so 
difficult to make accurately as to be almost 
impossible. Who can predict all the varia- 
tions in the human equation a full year in 
advance? Moreover, who can foresee the ef- 
fect of the President making these predic- 
tions upon the state of mind of the Na- 
tion—its confidence, its energy? 

Mr. President, my purpose here is to be 
constructive and I want to call attention to 
another instrument planned by this bill 
which could have an entirely beneficial re- 
sult. 

That instrument is the proposed Joint 
Congressional Committee on the National 
Budget. If this new joint committee were 
to work with the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue in limiting Government 
spending, in balancing income with outgo, 
in insuring an equitable tax system, in en- 
couraging private enterprise, in siphoning 
out public works in accordance with the 
Taft-Radcliffe amendments, it might help to 
resurrect that dormant spirit of faith and 
confidence which is so essential to American 
prosperity. 

If, on the other hand, this new committee 
became just one more funnel for a lot of 
synthetic thinking (aimed at deficit spend- 
ing, at an increase in the Federal bureauc- 
racy, etc.), then this committee would be 
one more instrument impairing our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I would want this new committee to work 
in the American way rather than against it. 

In the Seventy-eighth Congress, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1943, I introduced Senate Resolution 3 
to create a Joint Committee on the Budget. 
Again in this Congress I introduced Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 29 on September 10, 
1945, in order to create this same joint com- 
mittee. Needless to say, if the sound objec- 
tives which I have indicated above and which 
I stated in Senate resolution 3 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress and Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 29 of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
were to be achieved by the joint committee 
proposed by Senate bill 380, I would be in- 
deed proud and happy and would not care 
in the slightest that my own particular bill 
, for these objectives had not been enacted. 

But as I have said, the test of the new com- 
mittee will be in the actual work that it does. 
Its findings, however, will have to be siphoned 
through a standing committee. That’s a real 
check and balance. 

These, then, are the instruments proposed 
under Senate bill 380 and the varying results 
that they may have—good and evil, depend- 
ing on how they are utilized. 


D. PSYCHOLOGY 


Unfortunately the results which may be 
predicted under this bill are not enhearten- 
ing. That is because the psychology behind 
this bill is a fear psychology. It is apparently 
based on distrust in the American system of 
private enterprise. It promotes anxiety, 
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doubt, and fear in the American people about 
the true effectiveness of our American system. 

Our late President said that the only thing 
we had to fear is fear itself. Why then is 
fear injected into the American people to the 
effect that depressions are certain unless this 
bill is passed? Medical science has shown 
what fear does to an individual. It strains 
the heart, it stops digestion, in some cases it 
is so harmful as even to cause death. Well, 
cur country is made up of individuals and to 
inject them with fear may do as much dam- 
age to our system as it would do to an indi- 
vidual. 

But not only is the psychology of fear stim- 
ulated by some of the proponents of this bill, 
but the psychology of leaning on Govern- 
ment is stimulated. Our people are en- 
couraged to believe that this bill and similar 
bills can change economic laws and in effect 
can legislate the millennium into existence. 

Those possibilities are obviously com- 
pletely false. It is my hope and my earnest 
belief that our people have enough horse 
sense and will come to know that this bill, 


with its glittering generalities and objectives, . 


with its pious pronouncements, with its the- 
ories, with its fanciful statistics, does not 
legislate jobs into being or appropriate one 
cent for that purpose. 


E. FINANCIAL THEORY 


The most crucial part of this bill is, of 
course, its underlying financial theory. That 
theory is one of deficit financing. Through- 
out the years of the New Deal this theory has 
been called compensatory spending, pump 
priming, and any other innocuous title chat 
could be thought up. But the principle is 
always the same—the Government spends 
more than it takes in. 

In 1932 the Democratic administration was 
elected on the promises of balancing the 
Budgét, reducing Government expenditures, 
curtailing the bureaucracies, and other simi- 
lar economy measures. 


Yet, in 7 years of the New Deal, 1933-1940, 
we incurred a deficit of $22,000,000,000, or an 
average of over $3,000,000,000 for every year. 
In spite of that enormous deficit spending, 
we had an average of 20,000,000 persons on re- 
lief through those 7 years. Obviously deficit 
spending was not the answer to unemploy- 
ment. Why then is it presented now as the 
answer to unemployment? Why then is it 
presented now as the key to the door of 
prosperity when it will have even more harm- 
ful effects than before in view of our apn- 
proaching $300,000,000,000 of national in- 
debtedness? 

Now let me make my position clear. I 
recognize the obligation of Government— 
which is the agent of the people—to so act 
in an emergency that it will do whatever is 
necessary to alleviate economic maladjust- 
ment and economic ills. Therefore, there 
are occasions when deficit spending is ap- 
propriate. The war exemplifies that. But 
when the Government goes into deficit 
financing as a planned and continuous pro- 
gram, then there is double responsibility upon 
us to inquire: 

(a) Whether the situation requires same. 

(b) Whether deficit spending will not 
cause more harm than good. 

With reference to (a), it is obvious that the 
situation now and in the foreseeable future 
does not require deficit spending. Private in- 
dustry is ready to go on all-out production if 
it can get materials and labor. The cities 
and the States are ready to go, especially if 
they find that any unemployment is immi- 
nent. Our people have accumulated savings 
of over $140,000,000,000 and have an enormous 
backlog of demand for housing, household 
appliances, autos, farm machinery, and the 
like. There will be a tremendous demand to 
recondition our railroads, to increase air 
transportation facilities, and such. Why, 
then, should we lose our heads in a wild rush 
to meet the directives of the deficit spenders? 
Why should we put the Federal Government 
into competition with the States and the 
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cities in building public works, when, ip. 
stead, the Federal Government projects 
should be held back on the shelf to meet any 
labor slack that may occur in spite of the 
efforts of private enterprise, our States, anq 
our cities to prevent it. 

With reference to (b), it is obvious that 
deficit financing now and in the foreseeable 
future will do more harm than good. It wily 
bring us still further to the-brink of infla- 
tion. It will peril the solvency of our $300.. 
000,000,000 of national indebtedness held by 
our banks, our insurance companies, our 
trust companies, our corporations, and by 
individuals. In placing these bonds in 
jeopardy, deficit spending will strike at the 
very heart of the American way and of the 
well-being of the American family, 


CONCLUSIONS 


And so it is obvious that if we would have 
true full employment and if we would retain 
our liberty and individual security, we must 
proceed to get that full employment in the 
American way. 

Now, how are we going to do this? 

I submit the following proposals: 

1. GET GOVERNMENT OUT OF BUSINESS AND GET 
BUSINESS INTO GOVERNMENT 


Smash the bureaucratic stranglehold which 
has throttled American business. Free busi- 
ness of the shackles of Washington dictates. 
Free Government of the wild-eyed spender, 
the blank-minded lender, the foreign-minded 
schemer, the irresponsible dreamer who have 
plagued industry, labor, and agriculture, 


2. ENCOURAGE THE MEN WHO CRE/TE WEALTH, 
WHO CREATE JOBS 
Give them the tax incentives to produce. 
Take the brakes off the activity of the men of 
enterprise, the men of vision, the men of 
courage. Give them the go ahead to expand, 
to build, to develop. 


3. MEET THIS CRITICAL LAEOR SITUATION HEAD-ON 


While we are talking here in the Senate 
about this bill, irresponsible labor leaders are 
sabotaging the very life of this Nation. Meet 
their challenge head-on. Smash the lawless- 
ness, the will-to-violence of these men who 
are driving the great mass of honest American 
workers to ruin. 

Ask the labor leaders that they come forth 
with a bill which will constructively produce 
work and jobs. 

Put an end to the kind of situation such as 
occurred recently in Detroit. Eleven men 
were fired as a result of bodily injury being 
done to a foreman. After an appeal to the 
appropriate Government board, 7 of the 11 
men were reinstated. One of the remaining 
4 had left the State. Because the last 3 
were not reinstated, several thousand men 
struck in one plant. And as a further result 
of their striking, 50,000 men in a Ford plant 
were forced out of work because materials 
were unavailable. If labor leaders will not 
join in framing such a bill, then let this body 
initiate legislation which will protect the 
public interest by making violators responsi- 
ble to law. How much longer will we tarry? 


4. RESURRECT THE SENSE OF INITIATIVE IN MEN, 
THEIR DILIGENCE, THEIR CONFIDENCE, RATHER 
THAN IMPLANTING IN THEM THE DEFEATISM 
THAT GOVERNMENT BUREAUCRATS CAN REBUILD 
AMERICA 


This is the planning America needs. By 
diligence, the Nation’s house was builded. 
By diligence it will continue to be built. 
Plan constructively Federal projects and Si- 
phon them in as needed, keeping ever in mind 
the people's savings in the $309,000,000,000 of 
bonds, make the Budget committee work, 4s 
I have indicated, and “well done” will be the 
verdict of our people. Put an end to Fed- 
eral paternalism. Restore in men their de- 
sire to rise by their own efforts—work, in- 
dustry, thrift, collaboration. 

These, then, are the ways by which we will 
achieve full employment—in the American 
way. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I offer the amendment, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CuieEF CLERK. On page 14, line 8, 
in subdivision (1) of section 2 (d) be- 
fore the word “stimulate” it is proposed 
to insert the following: “avoid unneces- 
sary governmental restrictions and by 
other means.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I propose to insert the words of the 
amendment in line 8, on page 14, after 
(1) and before the word “stimulate.” I 
propose to add the words “avoid unnec- 
essary governmental restrictions and by 
other means,” which would make the 
last sentence of the paragraph begin- 
ning in line 6, together with the follow- 
ing paragraph, as I would amend it, read 
as follows: 

Such program shall, among other things— 

(1) avoid unnecessary governmental re- 
strictions and by other means stimulate, en- 
courage, and assist private enterprise to pro- 
vide— 


And so forth. I call the Senate’s at- 
tention to the fact that the amendment 
contains the words “unnecessary govern- 
mental restrictions.” It appeals to me, 
Mr. President, that there could be very 
little objection to that language. I think 
it is quite generally felt that there is a 
growing fear of governmental restric- 
tions. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. What tribunal is going 
to decide what are “unnecessary govern- 
mental restrictions”? Where does the 
responsibility lie to determine the equa- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will say to 
the Senator from New Hampshire that 
this bill is full of uncertainties and 
nebulous statements of policy. 

Mr. TOBEY. If we were to grant that 
to be true, would the Senator add cne 
more to it, and have that procedure con- 
tinued ad infinitum? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think we 
need to add that fundamental, and I 
think it is highly necessary that unneces- 
sary governmental restrictions be 
avoided in this period. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

_ Mr. MURRAY. I am glad the Senator 
feels so happy. The sponsors of the bill, 
however, are opposed to the amendment. 
It is absolutely uncalled for and unneces- 
‘ary. It is assumed that this is a bill 
‘cainst private industry whereas it is a 
bill to stimulate, encourage, and assist 
private industry. I do not think the 
amendment is offered with any intention 
to help the bill at all. It is offered, I 
(think, for the sole purpose of casting an 
insinuation against the bill which is not 
stified by its provisions as a whole. 

lhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
nent offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
nay I ask the Senator from Montana 
question? Is the Senator from Mon- 
ana in favor of maintaining unnecessary 
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governmental restrictions in connection 
with business and industry in this 
country? 

Mr. MURRAY. To what unnecessary 
restrictions does the Senator have refer- 
ence? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. They run all 
through our governmental regulations. 
It would take volumes to publish them. 
The lists are so long that they almost 
defy belief. I would not undertake to 
start stating what are the unnecessary 
governmental restrictions. 

Mr. B Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Before I yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky, I again 
ask the Senator from Montana: Does he 
care to answer my question? Does he 
want to leave any unnecessary restric- 
tions in this country? 

Mr. MURRAY. I challenge that state- 
ment. There is absolutely nothing in the 
bill that involves any restrictions, unnec- 
essary or necessary. The bill is designed 
to assist private industry to maintain 
production and full employment, and the 
amendment is totally unnecessary. It 
does not mean anything. It could not 
accomplish anything except to confuse 
the issue. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I again ask if the Senator from Montana 
cares to answer my question? If he 
would rather not, I shall pursue the ques- 
tion no further. 

I will now yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I an- 
swered the question. I cannot give the 
Senator understanding. If the Senator 
does not understand the answer I have 
given, it is not my fault. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I admit I am 
somewhat confused by the Senator’s 
answer. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I ought to 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky first. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
changed my mind, and do not wish the 
Senator to yield to me. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I was somewhat in 
doubt and have been for quite a while 
respecting the whole bill, but if the Sen- 
ate refuses to adopt this amendment I 
can be sure my people back home will 
compliment me in voting against the 
whole bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER!]. [Putting the question.] 
The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. AIKEN and other Senators asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY (when Mr. Hatcn’s 
name was called). The Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] is necessarily 


absent on important official business. 


If present he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. The senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania | Mr. Gurrey! is ab- 


sent on official business. If present he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. The senior Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. BILBo] is absent on im- 
portant public business at the War De- 
partment. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Virginia 
\Mr. Gtass] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. ANn- 
DREwsS|!, the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. 
CHANDLER], and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULsricut] are detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Florida |Mr. Pep- 
PER] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THOMAS] are absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin] is absent because 
of illness. I am advised that if present 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Brinces], who is necessarily absent, 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas]}. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD! and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. THomas] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Hart] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Bailey Gurney Robertson 
Ball Hawkes Saltonstall 
Brooks Hickenlooper Smith 
Buck Langer Taft 
Burton McClellan Tydings 
Butier Millikin Vandenberg 
Byrd Moore Wherry 
Capehart O’Daniel Wiley 
Capper Overton Willis 
Cordon Radcliffe Wilson 
Ferguson Reed Young 
Gerry Revercomb 

NAYS—44 
Aiken Johnson, Colo. Murdock 
Bankhead Johnston, S.C. Murrfiy 
Barkley Kilgore Myers 
Briggs Knowland O’Mahoney 
Carville La Foliette Russell 
Chavez Lucas Shipstead 
Connally McCarran Stewart 
Donnell McFarland Taylor 
Downey McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McMahon Tobey 
George Magnuson Tunnell 
Green Maybank Wagner 
Hayden Mead Walsh 
Hill Mitchell Wheeler 
Hoey Morse 

NOT VOTING—17 

Andrews Chandler Hatch 
Austin Eastland Pepper 
Bilbo Fulbright Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Glass Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Guffey White 
Bushfield Hart 


So Mr. HICKENLCOPER’S amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ' The 
committee amendment is before the 
Senate and open to further amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The Curzr CLERK. On page 13, line 
18, after the word “responsibility”, it is 
proposed to insert a comma and the 
words “consistent with the needs and ob- 
ligations of the Federal Government and 
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other essential considerations of na- 
tional policy.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
effect of the amendment in line 18 on 
page 13 would be to make the language 
read, beginning with the words “the 
Federal Government,” in line 17, as fol- 
lows: 

The Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility, consistent with the needs and obli- 
gations of the Federal Government and 
other essential considerations of national 
policy, to assure continuing full employ- 
ment, that is, the existence at all times of 
sufficient employment opportunities for all 
Americans able to work and desiring to 
work. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
bring the language of that part of the 
bill into conformity with the language, 
as amended, on page 14, in subclause 
(d) (4). We have been all over it and 
argued it. The amendment was agreed 
to for similar language there, and I as- 
sume that there is no need for extended 
argument. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator kindly read the text? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Starting in line 17 
on page 13, the language, as proposed to 
be amended, would read: 


The Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility, consistent with the needs and obli- 
gations of the Federal Government and other 
essential considerations of national policy, 


to assure continuing full employment, that 
is, the existence at all times of sufficient 
employment opportunities for all Americans 
able to work and desiring to work. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MiLLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think the 
Senator caught it, but immediately after 
the adoption of the Hatch amendment, 
as I recall, I offered an amendment in 
that section which the Senator did not 
include in the reading of the language 
as he proposes to amend it. The amend- 
ment which I offered was to insert, in 
line 18, after the words “responsibility”, 
the words “with the assistance and con- 
certed efforts of industry, agriculture, 
and labor, and State and local govern- 
ments,” so that the language would read: 

The Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility, with the assistance and concerted ef- 
forts of industry, agriculture, and labor, and 
State and local governments— 


And se forth. The reason that amend- 
ment was cfiered is obvious, because it 
was the one place in the bill where it 
seemed that no one except the Federal 
Government had any responsibility to 
make jobs. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then I will modify 
my own amendment so that the consist- 
‘ency clause will begin immediately after 
the Senator’s amendment, adding the 
word “and” a the beginning of the 
amendment as I have offered it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How would the lan- 
guage then read? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
language will be stated by the clerk. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 


line 17, after the comma, the language 
would read: 

The Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility, with the assistance and concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, and labor, 
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and State and local governments, and con- 
sistent with the needs and obligations of 
the Federal Government and other essential 
considerations of national policy, to assure 
continuing full employment, that is, the ex- 
istence at all times of sufficient employment 
opportunities for all Americans able to work 
and desiring to work. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
language which the Senator from Colo- 
rado is attempting to insert at this point 
has already been included in the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HatcuH], which has been 
adopted. This is a mere repetition of 
the language in the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico. It is totally 
unnecessary. It confuses and makes the 
section more vague than it should be. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to bring 
the language into conformity with the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator if his language 
is identical with the language of the 
Hatch amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is identical. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. [Putting the 
question. ] 

The Chair is in doubt and will request 
a division. 

On a division, Mr. MiLLIKIN’s amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
committee amendment, as amended, is 
before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment-and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. | . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOBEY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the final passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, and Mr. AIKEN voted in the affirma- 
tive when his name was called. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the Senator rise? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask for recogni- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the Senator rise? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to discuss 
the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arkansas was trying to ob- 
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tain recognition before the clerk started 
to call the roll, and he is entitled to it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take up the time of the 
Senate. I merely wish to make a brief 
statement. 

I have no objection to that part of the 
bill contained in sections 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
I think it is very well that that part of 
the bill be enacted, I could not support 
the bill in its original form. A number of 
amendments have been adopted which 
tend in some measure to clarify it. 

Mr. President, the reason I cannot vote 
for the measure is that I still believe that 
by section 2 we are conveying to the 
people of the Nation an impression that 
from now on the Federal Government 
takes over the full responsibility of seeing 
that there is continuing full employment 
in this Nation. By that povicy, whether 
we use the word “assure” or the word 
“guarantee”, certainly we shall convey 
the impression that the Federal Govern- 
ment will guarantee everyone a job at all 
times. 

Mr. President, I certainly am just as 
strongly in favor of having us do every- 
thing we can to promote full employment 
as anyone here present is. I am just as 
strongly in favor of fostering free enter- 
prise as anyone else here present is. But 
I know that if we undertake to guarantee 
continuous full employment at all times, 
under any conditions, and if we make 
that the paramount policy, above all 
others, it cannot be done except with un- 
limited deficit spending. I believe that of 
the two, the risk of some unemployment 
or a program going all the way on a 
policy of unlimited deficit spending, the 
latter course would be more dangerous to 
this Government than would the former. 

I assume there never was a time, unless 
it is now and during the war period, when 
there were not some few uneinployed 
persons for some short time. 

Mr. President, as to the rest of the pro- 
gram, namely, the plan to have a joint 
committee to study proposals and to have 
the President make recommendations re- 
specting these things, that may be well 
and good. But we have all agreed that 
there is now no immediate prospect of 
wholesale unemployment in the near fu- 
ture. If there is, if with the demand for 
goods and services which exists in this 
country today and with the purchasing 
power which now reposes in the hands of 
the American people, there is now 4 
threat of immediate unemployment, 
then, Mr. President, I see no hope of pre- 
serving democracy, and the only course 
which will be left to us will be to go into 
a state of socialism or communism or 
some form of totalitarianism whereby the 
Government itself will assume full re- 
sponsibility and will provide everyone 
with a job and, along with that, will also 
provide direction as to where they shall 
work and when they shall work and what 
compensation they shall receive. 

Mr. President, with the proposals 
which have been made from time to 
time that this Government implement 
private employment by providing public- 
works program, I am in_ thorough 
accord. I have constantly and consist- 
ently supported all such measures. I 
wish to reserve the right to decide about 
that when the time comes. 
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At this time I do not wish to make a 
committal for the future, without having 
an opportunity to study the programs 
when they are submitted and an oppor- 
tunity to vote on them according to their 
respective merits and according to the 
needs which exist at the time. 

I know it is said we can still do that 
under the provisions of the pending bill. 
Mr. President, I am simply trying to 
guard against practicing any deception 
or against committing at this time any 
act which will mislead the people I rep- 
resent. I know that under the terms of 
the bill I would be able to study the pro- 
grams and decide them on their merits 
when the time came; but by declaring at 
this time the policy enunciated in the 
bill, by declaring it at a time when we 
should have every reason to expect fair 
and full employment, and by declaring 
that we guarantee everyone a job, I 
would feel that I had made a commit- 
tal—by voting for section 2 of this bill— 
to vote for practically any program which 
might be submitted, if it were submitted 
under the authorization and direction 
contained in the bill. If I did not then 
support and vote for whatever may be 
proposed, I possibly would be charged 
with not keeping faith with the policy 
here announced. 

I do not think there is any great emer- 
gency existing. I do not think there is 
any stress which can‘be put upon us at 
this hour for the adoption of this legis- 
lation. It might be wise legislation a 
year, 2 years, or 5 years from now. But 
Iam unwilling to make an all-out com- 
mittal without having the opportunity 
from time to time, as programs are pre- 
sented, to study, consider, and weigh 
them in the light of conditions then 
existing, 

Mr. President, the bill is a better bill 
than it was when originally introduced. 
I believe that less violence will be done 
by the bill in its present form than in the 
form as reported by the committee to the 
Senate. I do feel, however, that we are 
creating the impression that the Con- 
gress is giving assurance that this Gov- 
ernment will see that everyone is fur- 
nished with a job at.all times, and that 
there will never be any unemployment. 
I cannot subscribe to that policy. I will 
go as far as I can to preserve our insti- 
tutions and our syste.n of government. I 
am in favor of full employment and the 
making of expenditures consistent with a 
sound public policy. I am as strongly in 
favor of those measures as is any Mem- 
ber of the Senate. But I will not make a 
committal with reference to circum- 
stances which I cannot foresee. If I 
should support this bill with section 2 in 
it, I would feel that I was committing 
myself to carry out practically any pro- 
gram which may be recommended as to 
any unemployment situation which 
might arise. I think we will have plenty 
of opportunity to act in time when such 
Situations threaten to arise. 

It has been difficult to follow all the 
amendments which have been offered 
and adopted today and to get their full 
Significance, 

| I believe the bill as originally drawn, 
it passed, at least in the form as re- 
D rted by the committee, would certainly 
Convince the American people that the 
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Government is making assurances—a 
guaranty which I do not believe it could 
redeem except by unlimited deficit spend- 
ing. I think that the true meaning of 
the bill in the form as originally reported 
to the Senate was the laying of a founda- 
tion for the establishment of a per- 
manent and gigantic WPA. 

For the reasons which I have stated, 
I shall not vote for the bill on its final 
passage. However, I am glad that the 
amendments to which I have referred 
have been agreed to. To a great extent 
they modify the original form of the bill. 
I still believe that the bill creates the 
impression that Congress is guarantee- 
ing to every person in America a job at 
all times, and I do not believe that is 
sound public policy, unless we are pre- 
pared and willing to spend this country 
into bankruptcy and change from a 
democracy into a totalitarian state. 
That I am not willing to do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The yeas and nays having been de- 
manded and ordered, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp] and 
the Senator from Virginia |[Mr. Grass] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. ANn- 
DREWS] and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLER! are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PrEp- 
PER] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas! are absent on official business. 

I am advised that if present and voting 
the Senators from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS 
and Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr, CHANDLER], and the Senator 
from Utah ([Mr. Tuomas] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. The senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrry] is absent on 
public business. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BARKLEY, I make the same an- 
nouncement which I made previously in 
regard to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Hatcu]. If he were present and 
vcting he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AusTIN] is absent because 
of illness. I am advised that if present 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart] is necessarily absent. If present 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces] is necessarily absent. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas]. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFriz_tp] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr, THomaAs] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 10, as follows: 


Yeas—71 
Aiken Briggs Carville 
Bailey Brocks Cnavez 
Ball Burton Connelly 
Bankhead Builer Cordon 
Barkley Capehart Donnell 
Bilbo Capper Downey 
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Ellender McFarland Shipstead 
Ferguson McKellar Smith 
Fulbright McMahon Stewart 
George Magnuson Taft 

Green Maybank Taylor 
Hawkes Mead Thomas, Okla, 
Hayden Mitchell Tobey 
Hickenlooper Morse Tunnell 
Hill Murdock Tydings 
Hoey Murray Vandenberg 
Johnson, Colo. Myers Wagner 


Johnston, S.C. O’Mahoney Walsh 


Kilgore Overton Wheeler 
Knowland Radcliffe Wiley 
La Follette Reed Willis 
Langer Revercomb Wilson 
Lucas Russell Young 
McCarran Saitonstall 
NAYS—10 

Buck McClellan Robertson 
Byrd Millikin Wherry 
Gerry Moore 
Gurney O’Daniel 

NOT VOTING—15 
Andrews Chandler Hatch 
Austin Eastland Pepper 
Brewster Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Guffey Thomas, Utah 
Bushiield Hart White 


So the bill, S. 380, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to establish a national policy and 
program for assuring continuing full em- 
ployment and full production in a free 
competitive economy, through the con- 
certed efforts of industry, agriculture, 
labor, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I have 
certain imperative duties awaiting atten- 
tion in my State of California. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
to absent myself for the purpose of going 
to California for a week or 10 days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent is granted. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McEELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations Of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 

THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations in the Navy 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the Presi- 
dent be notified. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy are confirmed en bloc and, with- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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THE MARINE CORFS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations in the Marine 
Corps be confirmed en bloc, and that the 
President be notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Marine Corps are confirmed en bloc and, 
without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Tuesday, October 2, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 28 (legislative day of 
September 10), 1945: 


SoLicitorR GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Island, to 
be Solicitor General of the United States, 
vice Charles Fahy, resigned. 


UNITED STATES PusLic HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service: 


SENIOR SURGEONS TO BE TEMPORARY MEDICAL 
DIRECTORS EFFECTIVE DATES INDICATED 


John R. Murdock, August 1, 1945. 
George G. Holdt, August 1, 1945. 
Homer L. Skinner, September 1, 1945. 
Leo W. Tucker, September 1, 1945. 
Roy E. Bodet, Septevaber 1, 1945. 


SURGEONS TO BE TEMPORARY SENIOR SURGEONS 
EFFECTIVE DATES INDICATED 


Sidney P. Cooper, July 1, 1945. 
George H. Hunt, August 1, 1945. 
H. Van Zile Hyde, July 14, 1945. 
Roger E. Heering, August 1, 1945. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT SURGEONS TO BE TEMPORARY 
SURGEONS EFFECTIVE DATES INDICATED 


Sol R. Baker, July 5, 1945. 

Burnet M. Davis, July 5, 1945. 
Theodore E Hynson, July 6, 1945. 
Raymond Hofstra, August 1, 1945. 
Leo W. Koster, August 1, 1945. 
William F. Powell, August i, 1945. 
Fred W. Thyng, Augus’ 1, 1945. 
William B. Wiley, September 1, 1945. 
James K. Shafer, August 1, 1945. 
Benno K. Milmore, June 1, 1945. 
Evert A. Swensson, June 1, 1945. 
Mayo L. Emory, June 1, 1945. 
Phillip H. Best, September 1, 1945. 
Edward W. Kunckel, August 1, 1945. 
Joseph C. Sturgell, July 1, 1945. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS TO BE TEMPORARY SENIOR 
ASSISTANT SURGEONS EFFECTIVE DATES INDI- 
CATED 
Emory S. Moore, Jr., July 5, 1945. 
Manrico A. Troncelliti, July 5, 1945. 

Junius A. Evans, July 6, 1945. 

Leo P. Krall, July 6, 1945. 

Louis C. Floyd, July 7, 1945. 

Richard E. Markley, July 7, 1945. 
Arthur L. Koven, July 11, 1945. 
Charles D. Muiler, Jr., July 11, 1945. 
Robert L. Cannon, July 19, 1945. 
Robert J. Bryan, August 1, 1945. 
Wade H. Etheridge, Augut 1, 1945. 
Vincent G. Peifier, October 1, 1945. 
George F. Kamen, September 1, 1945. 
Richard H, Linn, September 1, 1945. 
John H. Pritchett, Jr., September 1, 1945, 
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Griffith E. Quinby, July 1, 1945. 

William C. Redmon, September 1, 1945. 

Raymond F. Corpe, September 1, 1945. 
SENIOR ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS TO BE TEM- 

PORARY DENTAL SURGEONS EFFECTIVE DATES 

INDICATED 


Herbert A. Spencer, Jr., August 2, 1945. 
Charles H. Wright, Jr., August 8, 1945. 


ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEON TO BE TEMPORARY 
DENTAL SURGEON EFFECTIVE AUGUST 3, 1945 


Donald L. Truscott 


ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS TO BE TEMPORARY 
SENIOR ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS EFFEC- 
TIVE DATES INDICATED 


Frederick S. Loe, Jr., August 2, 1945. 

John C. Heckel, August 3, 1945. 

Eugene H. Hess, August 3, 1945. 

Robert J. Herder, August 4, 1945. 

Carl E. Johnson, September 1, 1945. 

Aurthur J. Lepine, September 1, 1945. 
SANITARY ENGINEER TO BE TEMPORARY SENIOR 

SANITARY ENGINEER EPFECTIVE AUGUST 1, 1945 


James H. LeVan 


SENIOR ASSISTANT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO BE 
TEMPORARY SANITARY ENGINEERS EFFECTIVE 
AUGUST 2, 1945 
Edmund C. Garthe 
Harry G. Hanson 
Richard F. Poston 


ASSISTANT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO BE TEMPO- 
RARY SENIOR ASSISTANT SANITARY ENGINEERS 
EFFECTIVE DATES INDICATED 


Ernest C. Anderson, July 31, 1945. 
Roscoe H. Goeke, August 2, 1945. 
Donald L. Snow, July 31, 1945. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 28 (legislative day 
of September 10), 1945: 


In THE Navy 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY FOR 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Lewis B. Combs to be a civil engineer, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from July 
20, 1942. 

Samuel M. Robinson to be an admiral, to 
rank from August 27, 1945. 

‘Louis E. Denfeld to be a vice admiral, to 
rank from September 1, 1945. 

Cato D. Glover, Jr., to be a rear admiral, 
to rank from December 1, 1943. 

Austin K, Doyle to be a rear admiral, to 
rank from December 19, 1943. 

Thomas G. W. Settle to be a rear admiral, 
to continue while serving on special cuty 
with the commander in chief, United States 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from August 10, 
1945. 

Milton E. Miles to be a rear admiral, to 
continue while serving as commander, United 
States Naval Group, China, and until report- 
ing for other permanent duty, to rank from 
August 13, 1945. 

Oscar Smith to be a commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as chief of staff to the 
Commander in Chief, United States Atlantic 
Fleet, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty, to rank from April 12, 1943. 

Benjamin V. McCandlish to be a commo- 
dore, to continue while serving as com- 
mandant of a naval operating base and 
until reporting for other permanent duty, 
to rank from September 17, 1943. 

Gordon Rowe to be a commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as commander, United 
States naval operating base, Midway, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty, to 
rank from April 24, 1944. 

Elliott B. Nixon to be a commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as chief of staff to com- 
mander, Caribbean Sea frontier, and com- 
mandant, tenth naval district, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from April 3, 1945. 
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James K. Vardaman, Jr.; to be a commo- 
dore in the Naval Reserve, to continue while 
serving as naval aide to the President, to rank 
from August 9, 1945. 

William S. Parsons to be a commodore, to 
continue while serving with the atomic bomb 
project, and until reporting for other perma. 
nent duty, to rank from August 10, 1945. 

William W. Behrens to be a commodore, 
to continue while serving as commander, 
United States naval traiming center, Bain- 
bridge, Md., and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from August 22, 1945, 

Mark L. Hersey, Jr., to be a commodore, to 
continue while serving as commander, United 
States naval operating base, Manila Subic, 
and until reporting for other permanent duty, 
to rank from August 24, 1945. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR SERVICE OF THE 
NAVY 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Paul K. Blesh et al. 
To be ensigns 

John E. Adams et al. 

(Note.—A full list of all persons whose 
nominations to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) or to be ensigns in the Navy 
confirmed today may be found at the end 
of the Senate proceedings, in the Concags- 
sIonaL Rzcorp for September 18, 1945, uncer 
the caption “Nominations,” beginning on 
page 8690 with the name of Paul K. Bilesh 
and ending on page 8692 with the name of 
John A. Zink.) 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Francis P. Dayton to be a captain, from 
June 9, 1945. 

Walter S. Metzger to be a second lieuten- 
ant, from August 8, 1944. 

Arnold B. Capps to be a second lieutenant, 
from August 8, 1944. 

William H. Rankin to be a second lieuten- 
ant, from February 4, 1944, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, OcToser 1, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
Thee, O Lord most high, Thou whose 
right is to reign and whose throne is 
from everlasting to everlasting. Make 
of our hearts an empire, a kingdom 
cleansed and purified, where darkness, 
fear, and unbelief may disappear. Stim- 
ulate us with the buoyant faith that the 
path of the just is as the shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

As we ponder the difficulties wherein 
progress must be made, let this supreme 
truth inspire us with increasing hope and 
courage: There is a power not of our- 
selves that makes for righteousness. One 
touch of Thy spirit, one light from Thy 
throne will reveal unto us the way and 
bring a clearness and a certitude which 
will enable us to grip the truths for which 
we must work and live. Grant that our 
efforts may bear witness that they are 
born of Him who liveth to die no more: 
whose rule of conduct can never be set 
at naught. In a solemn covenant with 


Thee, may we keep the faith and com- 
plete the tasks for which we have been 
called. We breathe this prayer in the 
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piessed name of the world’s Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, September 27, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S.380. An act to establish a national policy 
and program for assuring continuing full 
employment and full production in a free 
competitive economy, through the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, State 
and local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

S. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a joint committee to investigate the 
matter of the development, control, and use 
of atomic energy. 





The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers in the following departments and 
agencies: 

. Department of the Navy. 

. Department of War. 

. Federal Trade Commission. 

. Office of Censorship. 

. Office of Defense Transportation. 

. Office of War Information. 

. United States Railroad Retirement 
Board. 


VCLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS IN THE REG- 
ULAR MILITARY AND NAVAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 3951) to stimulate 
voluntary enlistments in the Regular 
Military and Naval Establishments of 
the United States, with a Senate amend- 
ment, disagree to the Senate amend- 
— and request a conference with the 

enate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I understand there is an amendment in 
that bill, offered, I believe, by Senator 
Hayben, of Arizona, which I hope the 
conferees will accept. It would permit 
the Filipinos to supply a certain number 
of men, I think 50,000, for the occupation 
of Japan. That would do three things. 
In the first place, it would give every 
oriental to understand that we respect 
the Filipino people. 

It would give Japan to understand that 
the Filipinos are to be respected by them 
from now on. 

At the same time, it would encour- 
age the Filipinos to understand that 
the American people have confidence in 
them, 

It is one of the finest gestures that 
could be made by us at this time insofar 
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as the Philippine Islands and Japan are 
concerned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. May, Mr. THomason, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. ANDREWs of New York, and 
Mr. SHORT. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances, in one to include 
an historical digest of the organization 
of St. Vincent de Paul Society, and in the 
other a report of the activities of the 
Salvation Army. 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, when 
your Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture sub- 
mitted its report of the investigation of 
the War Food Administration, it indi- 
cated its purpose to continue in touch 
with the situation developed by its in- 
vestigation, to the end that everything 
possible might be done to assure correc- 
tive measures to eliminate the mistakes 
in administration which it had en- 
deavored to point out. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has just 
transmitted to the committee a state- 
ment of the steps which have been taken 
under his direction to correct those 
errors of administration. His actions in 
that regard have not been concluded. 
The subcommittee is continuing its in- 
terest in the subject matter to the end 
that the objectives stated in the report 
of its investigation may be fulfilled. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that there may be published in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the letter which 
has been received by the subcommittee 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
which I have made reference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, while I have 
great confidence in Secretary Byrnes, his 
yielding to Commissar Molotov on yes- 
terday sickens me. I am wondering if 
it means that we, too, have accepted the 
domination of Communist Russia over 
the entire world. Is it another case 
where we win the war but lose the peace? 
Must we now look alone to God to pro- 
tect America? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Mississippi [Mr. McGeuer] be 
granted indefinite leave of absence due 
to illness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. VCORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the atomic bomb has blasted an 
old world into eternity. Hardly any of 
us seem yet to realize that other factors 
shaping the future are almost insignifi- 
cant compared to the tremendous ques- 
tion as to whether this release of the very 
power of the universe will become a 
force for good or ill, the cause of a war 
that will obliterate civilization or a force 
for lasting peace. 

A recent Associated Press article re- 
ports the statement of 96 percent of the 
chemists, biologists, and scientists who 
worked upon the atomic bomb and 
quotes them as follows: “We can expect 
no enduring monopoly of the atomic 
bomb.” These men also urge “immediate 
control of this weapon by a world au- 
thority.” I have their statement in my 
hand. 

Maj. Gen. Leslie Groves, who directed 
the atomic bomb project, is reported by 
the United Press as warning that people 
everywhere are working on the atomic 
bomb and that the rest of the world will 
eventually catch up with the United 
States in its development. 

Mr. Speaker, unless America seizes 
upon the opportunity of the next few 
months and years to use her present 
position with every resource at her com- 
mand to build an enduring peace, the 
future of our children is the very blackest 
one that any generation has faced in the 
long history of civilization. 

I wish to call attention to the speech 
I made on this subject on September 12 
and also to the bills which I introduced 
on that same day containing proposals 
for the control of this terrible new power 
and its use as an instrument for world 
peace. I appeal to the Congress and the 
Nation to realize the transcendent im- 
portance of this matter. 

As I have said before repeatedly the 
whole future hope of humanity depends 
upon a moral, social, and spiritual prog- 
ress equal to the scientific progress 
represented by the atomic bomb. Unless 
we catch up in our ability to control the 
evil forces in our hearts and among the 
nations, scientific advances and particu- 
larly the release of atomic energy, will 
become a peril manifold greater than any 
mankind has ever faced before. 

Today the United States is relatively 
powerful enough to bring the nations into 
a genuine world system of armament 
control and peace enforcement. If we 


demonstrate our readiness to both take 
the positive action necessary and also to 
make the sacrifices necessary to accom- 
plish this I believe we can place every 
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nation in the world in a position where 
it cannot refuse. 

The one hope of humanity, the one way 
it can avoid self-destruction, is precisely 
what the men who perfected the atomic 
bomb have proposed; namely, establish- 
ment of the right of a world authority to 
inspect and have access to and know all 
about and control the production plants, 
laboratories, and every other kind of 
armament establishment in every single 
country in the world. I believe America 
could force this if we said we would give 
information regarding the release of 
atomic energy to such a world authority 
and to no one else. 

Time is short, Mr. Speaker, and our 
children’s hope of ever being able to live 
out their life span hangs in the balance 
and awaits our action. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WALTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp and include 
an article appearing recently in Life 
magazine. 

Mr. FOLGER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short excerpt from 
a speech by Hon. Winston Churchill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a letter from a promi- 
nent businessman. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
instances in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and in two to include editorials. 

Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from to- 
day’s Washington Post. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article pre- 
pared by himself and published in Na- 
tion’s Business for September 1945, enti- 
tled “Bureaucracy Rides the Rivers.” 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests to submit: First that the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. REep] 
may extend his own remarks in the Rec- 
orD; and second, that the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. JENKINS] may extend his 
own remarks on the Elliott Roosevelt tax 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPORT H. R. 3939 TO ERADICATE CAN- 
CER AND INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Stevenson addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two letters of demo- 
bilization, one from a serviceman and the 
other from the father of a serviceman, 
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Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in three instances 
and include a radio address, an article 
for the need of doctors being relieved 
from the Army because of the acute 
shortage of doctors in civilian life and 
an article by George Fielding Eliot. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include two editorials from a Nebraska 
paper. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REc- 
orD in two instances, in one to include an 
editorial from a Nebraska paper and in 
the other to include an article on the 
Naval Academy, written by Jim Chinn, 
of the Washington Post. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from an over- 
seas veteran. 


SURPLUS POTATOES FOR STARVING 
NATIONS 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. Lanpis addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
OCCUPATION TROOPS 
Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I was attracted by a headline 
on the front page of the Washington 
Star last Saturday, as follows: 

Eighteen-year-old draftees may go abroad 
after 9 weeks’ training—Army and Navy say 
they are no longer bound by act of Congress. 


Why are the Army and Navy so eager 
to circumvent the intention of the rep- 
resentatives of the people in sending our 
18-year olds into foreign countries to do 
police work for which all agree they are 
not fitted. Who are they to decide what 
shall be done with our 18-year olds in 
direct opposition .to the intent of the 
Congress? 

I quote further: 

Selectees may be sent overseas after only 
9 weeks of Army training, including those 
18-year-old soldiers who were bound by an 
act of Congress to receive at least 6 months’ 
training before being sent to combat areas. 


It must be remembered that Congress 
reduced the draft age below 20 only after 
a fight on the floor of this House and did 
so only because of stern necessity. Now 
that the war is over 18-year olds should 
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not be taken and after 9 weeks’ training 
shipped to foreign countries with the 
fraternization bars down, to police the 
armies of enemy and liberated countries, 

Congress has been in the habit of dele- 
gating many powers and much authority 
but this is a decision that we as the rep- 
resentatives of the American people must 
make ourselves. We are closer to the 
people than Army officials. 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on September 
26 I was granted unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp and 
include an article on the Missouri Valley 
Authority. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this exceeds the two pages 
of the Recorp allowable and will cost 
$156, but I ask that it be printed not- 
withstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
and notwithstanding the cost, the exten- 
sion may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in two instances—in one to ex- 
tend his remarks on the subject of dis- 
charges from the Army and Navy and 
include a newspaper article, and in the 
other to extend his remarks on the sub- 
ject of loans to Great Britain and Russia 
and include an editorial and a news- 
paper item. 


THE LATE LT. COL. A. PETER DEWEY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HinsHaw |. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, Peter 
Dewey, lieutenant colonel in the Army of 
the United States has given his life in de- 
fense of the American Army headquar- 
ters in Saigon, Indochina, where he was 
incommand. Peter Dewey was the heroic 
son of our former colleague the Honor- 
able Charles Dewey, of Illinois. 

Many of us here have known and loved 
Col. Peter Dewey, as fine and gallant 
a young gentleman as ever drew breath 
in America. As lieutenant he served as 
interpreter to our high command in their 
early dealings with the French. As cap- 
tain he preceded the American assault 
troops into southern France, dropping in 
by parachute several weeks before D-day. 
As major and lieutenant colonel, he 
served in extremely hazardous undertak- 
ings within Japanese-held territory be- 
fore VJ-day. 

Peter Dewey lived in the highest tradi- 
tion of our country. He died in defense 
of our flag. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 


the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
KNvutTSsoON]. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 


machine gunning of Col. A. Peter Dewey, 
Army of the United States, in Saigon, by 
Annamite Revolutionists may, in a sense, 
be another shot “heard around the 
world” in awakening the American 
people to the necessity of deciding how 
far we as a Nation are going to support 
with military forces the colonial policies 
of other nations. If the death of valiant 


Peter Dewey, parachutist, and wearer of 
the Medal of Merit for bravery, may re- 
sult in saving the lives of many other 
American boys, his sacrifice may not have 
been made in vain. 
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In this connection, let me quote from 
an editorial in last evening’s Star, en- 
titled “Revolt in Indochina”: 

The Japanese unquestionably favored na- 
tive independence aspirations during their 
5 years’ occupation of Indochina, but they 
did not create the movement, which had 
long existed and had given the French co- 
lonial authorities much trouble. The chief 
center of disaffection is Annam, which re- 
tained the status of a protectorate with a 
native monarch and local self-rule. The 
Annamites are @ warlike people with a 
strong national consciousness. It is they 
who head the independence movement, and 
it is notable that this movement is not only 
nationalistic but has a distinct Communist 
tinge. 

* * © Indeed, they are actually oppos- 
ing the small British forces sent in to main- 
tain order during the interim period before 
troops from France can arrive, and they 
have killed an American officer from the 
District of Columbia attached to a military 
mission in Saigon, 


The untimely passing of Peter Dewey 
comes as a shock to those of us who were 
privileged to serve with his distinguished 
father in this body. I knew Petér well. 
He was a fine and courageous young 
American with a splendid military rec- 
ord. Prior to the invasion of southern 
France he was dropped behind enemy 
lines one dark night for the purpose of 
correlating and stimulating underground 
activities. This he was able to accom- 
plish in a marked degree because of his 
fluency in the French language. Peter’s 
work contributed greatly to the success 
of the invasion of France, as the records 
show. It is particularly sad in that he 
should become a casualty after the ter- 
mination of the war which he so greatly 
helped to win. 

A fine young American gentleman has 
gone to his reward. Peace to his ashes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all of the membership of the 
House, and very especially the member- 
ship from Illinois, learned with profound 
sorrow of the passing of a great soldier. 
I think it has been the pleasure of a 
great Many Members of the House to 
enjoy the hospitality of our former col- 
league, Representative Charles Dewey, 
and on those occasions we had a chance 
to see what seemed like a stripling 
youngster, who seemed so young for war. 
I remember seeing him on many occa- 
Sions over the years in the garden of 
their home just across from the Old 
House Office Building, and then learned 
after awhile that he was soldiering in 
far-off fields. I saw him for the first 
time when he returned, when he was 
generously bemedalled and beribboned as 
an indication of the appreciation of a 
grateful Nation for the great and heroic 
work he had done for the cause of vic- 
tory and the cause of freedom. But he 
was not content tostop there. The fields 
of Africa, France, and Italy well Fnew 
his tread. 

He was in the Arabian country on 
the Gulf of Aden and finally wound up 
in the Orient. He met an untimely 
death after the V of victory had been 
Written in the sky. What a tragedy it is, 
as my colleague the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia has so well indicated. He served 


and died in the greatest tradition of this 
great Republic. It is a reminder to us 
as we think of that spirit of adventure 
and daring that constantly possessed 
him and took him to all corners of the 
earth, carrying out the secret missions 
of this Republic, that we, too, can par- 
take of some of that spirit in solving 
some of the problems that lie ahead, in- 
cluding those problems that are on the 
international front. Let his passing, like 
that of other gallant soldiers of this Na- 
tion, be a reminder to us that we must 
carry on in the interest of peace and 
international amity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ERVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article from the New York Herald Trib- 
une showing that the attacks upon 
Czechoslovakia are unfounded and un- 
warranted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


SECRETARY OF STATE HON. JAMES F. 
BYRNES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. I feel that a majority 
of the Members agree with me that the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] relative to the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Byrnes, is unwar- 
ranted and surely not conducive to aiding 
him in his extremely important task in 
working out and adjusting the many 
troublesome questions affecting the fu- 
ture peace of the world. 

The gentleman from Georgia stated 
that the Secretary of State is being in- 
fluenced in his actions by Commissar 
Molotov. Does the gentleman feel that 
the Secretary of State should blindly 
follow only the contentions, demands, 
and views of Great Britain regardless of 
whether they are fair or just? May I say 
to him that I have received many letters 
charging that the Secretary of State is 
being influenced and playing into the 
hands of Great Britain in aiding it in its 
selfish aims. In all instances I have an- 
swered that such insinuations and 
charges are unwarranted and uncalled 
for. 

I served with the Secretary of State 
while he was a Member of this House; I 
have followed his splendid service in the 
United States Senate; his fine judicial 
service in the United States Supreme 
Court, and his zealous work as assistant 
to the President of the United States dur- 
ing the trying war period. Not only dol 
feel but I am satisfied that he has per- 
formed his duties in all these high offices 
honestly, efficiently, and fearlessly, hav- 
ing at all times the interest of the people 
and the country at heart. No one to my 
knowledge has been able to control his 


actions or his views. I am confident that 
when we and the country are informed as 
to his activities and accomplishments, 
they will meet and be received with uni- 
versal approval. And neither Mr. Molo- 
tov on the one hand and I hope Great 
Britain on the other will be able to sway 
him from the course of righteousness 
and justice. I am confident that he will 
carry out the wishes of the President and 
will be ever-watchful in safeguarding our 
country’s rights and hopes in bringing 
about a world adjustment of all matters 
to the end that a permanent peace will 
follow. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dispo- 
sition of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes- 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp in two instances, one with 
reference to interdependence and the 
other the policy regarding Japan. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a transcript of testimony 
of Assistant Commissioner Warne, of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion 
of special orders heretofore entered, I 
may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp in three 
instances and include therein excerpts 
from newspaper articles. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in two instances—in one to 
include an editorial and in the other a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and include two letters from constituents 
and also to print in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Tulsa 
Tribune. 


BANK EARNINGS AND INTEREST RATES 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mtr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a brief analysis 
of commercial banking in the United 
States. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Crawrorp addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


THE LATE WILLIAM N. ROGERS 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that it is necessary for me to inform the 
House of the recent death of William N. 
Rogers, who represented the First New 
Hampshire District for two terms in this 
legislative body. Ex-Congressman Rog- 
ers was the youngest man ever elected to 
serve as Representative from his district. 
He died last week at the young age of 
52. His passing is a great loss to New 
Hampshire and I know that Members of 
this House, who were acquainted with 
him, join me in extending deepest sym- 
pathy to his bereaved family. 

“Bill” Rogers attended Brewster Acad- 
emy and Dartmouth College. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of law degree from 
the University of Maine. He was a foot- 
ball star while at Dartmouth and all his 
life was interested in athletics. He was 
a member of the New Hampshire Bar 
Association and president of the Carroll 
County Bar Association in 1921 and 1922. 
He was a member also of the Phi Kappa 
Psi fraternity, the Knights Templar, the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, the Wona- 
lancet Clul at Concord, and the Episco- 
pal Church. 

William N. Rogers was an able lawyer, 
a fluent speaker, and an excellent public 
servant. He spent many years in pub- 
lic life, serving his district and his State 
with distinction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to eddress the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing on of a Member is a matter of 
keen regret to all of us in the losing of a 
colleague. The passing on of a former 
Member with whom we served is like- 
wise a matter of keen regret to all of us 
who served with him. Those of us who 
served with the late William N. Rogers 
remember him for his noble outlook on 
life, his quiet sincerity, and devotion to 
duty, as well as his steadfastness to his 
duty both on the floor of the House and 
in committee work. The passing of Bill 
Rogers is a matter of keen regret to his 
friends who served with him, as well as 
to his many friends. I know I speak the 
sentiment of all of them in extending to 
Mrs. Rogers and the other members of 
her family our profound sympathy in 
their great loss and sorrow. 


DISABLED VETERANS 
Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MansFie_p of Montana addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


COMMUNIST ATTACK ON GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist attacks on General MacArthur 
are now showing their object and their 
purpose. 

These attacks have come because Gen- 
eral MacArthur did not let a bunch of 
alleged Communists in Japan step in 
with a holier-than-thou attitude, put on 
a synthetic revolution, and take over. 

We have been getting along with our 
Russian ally as best we could, but if 
Stalin does not want the United States 
and Great Britain to have anything to 
say about what goes on in the Balkans, 
I for one propose to back MacArthur 
in saying what goes on in Japan. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

SALE OF SURPLUS WAR-BUILT VESSELS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Ruies, I call up 
House Resolution 358 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3603) to provide for the sale 
of surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 3 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments 
as shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
dealt with in this bill that comes to 
us from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, has been very care- 
fully worked out by that committee. It 
is a bill that provides for the sale of our 
war-built fleet. I know of no opposition 
whatever to the rule or to the bill. I 
have no request for time and do not wish 
to use any myself. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
men from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no objection on 
this side of the rule. We appreciate that 
at this time we possess around 58,000,000 
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tons of shipping. I understand the needs 
after the war will be about 15,000,000 
tons. I would say, however, that we are 
all aware of the history of the sale of 
war vessels after the last war, which is 
not very complimentary. That must not 
happen again. I have read this measure 
carefully. It is very complicated, and I 
understand from members of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies that there will be some very impor- 
tant amendments offered on the floor 
today. 

As I say, there is no objection to the 
adoption of the rule, in order that the 
members of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries may bring forth 
the facts to enlighten the House under 
the rule which provides for 3 hours’ gen- 
eral debate after which it is open to 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

I now yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Wetcn]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
under consideration, H. R. 3603, has for 
its principal purpose the sale of surplus 
war-built vessels. During its protracted 
consideration by the committee I en- 
deavored at all times to use as my chart 
the declaration of policy contained in 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, re- 
ferred to as the magna carta of the 
American merchant marine. This policy 
is reaffirmed in section 2 of the present 
bill. It cannot be referred to or read too 
often: 

Sec. 2. (a) It is nccessary for the national 
defense and development of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United States that 
the United States have a merchant marine 
(1) sufficient to carry its domestic water- 
borne commerce and a substantial portion 
of its water-borne export and import foreign 
commerce and to provide shipping service on 
all routes essential to maintaining the flow 
of such domestic and foreign water-borne 
commerce at all times; (2) capable of serving 
as a naval and military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency; (3) owned and 
operated under the United States flag by 
citizens of the United States; (4) composed 
of the best-equipped, safest, and most suit- 
able types of vessels, constructed in the 
United States and manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel; and (5) sup- 
plemented by American-owned facilities for 
repairs, marine insurance, and other auxili- 
ary services. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine, and to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of the merchant marine from war 
service to peacetime operations. 


Mr. Speaker, before the war the world 
had about 74,000,000 deadweight tons of 
shipping. At the present time the 
United States alone has between 56,000,- 
000 and 57,000,000 tons of shipping, cost- 
ing $17,000,000,000. Before the war we 
had 11,000,000 tons. The following 
number and types of ships are now 
owned by the United States Government 
and are under the control of the Mari- 
time Commission: 
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Tankers. ---------------------------0 530 
Liberty tanKersS_..----.---.---------. 60 
Small type tankers_..----.----.----. 90 





Out of this total of 4,324 ships there 
should be a ready domestic market for 
the 2, 3, and 4 C-types of ships, the 
special and combinations, and, perhaps, 
the tanker types. This is about 25 per- 
cent of the ships owned by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Libertys and other types of ships 
are far less desirable. They are either 
too slow or do not contain the desirable 
cubic space. They were built for the 
war and did a good job, but are not eco- 
nomical or best suited for peacetime 
trade in competition with other mari- 
time nations. 

For nearly a year before the collapse 
of Germany, Britain was building spe- 
cially designed ships for her peacetime 
trade. Further than that, she was not 
only building for herself, but she was 
also building ships for neutral Portugal’s 
peacetime trade. 

It is well-known that Sweden took ad- 
vantage of her neutrality and has built 
over a million tons of the finest mer- 
chant ships afloat. 

For months past we have been build- 
ing ships for the Netherlands. The Sun 
Shipbuilding Co., in its Philadelphia 
plant, is building ships for that country 
that are comparable to our C-3’s, which 
is the best type of ships we have. 

During the hearings on this bill last- 
ing over a year, your committee has been 
confronted with two schools of thought 
with particular reference to sections 8 
and 9 of the bill. Section 8 provides for 
exchange of war-built vessels by allow- 
ing a turn-in credit for old or antiquated 
ships. Section 9 provides for an adjust- 
ment for prior sales to citizens, and it 
also contains an exchange provision. 

Both sections are highly controversial. 

One school of thought maintains that 
if the turn-in price is too low, owners of 
old vessels requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment will not negotiate with the Mari- 
time Commission for war-built vessels, 
but will hold the Maritime Commission 
to its charter contract to put their old 
ships in class by reconditioning them. 
It was testified by the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission that this cost 
might run as high as $20 a ton. This 
would defeat the very purpose of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

The second school of thought holds 
the opposite view. Their conclusion is 
that if the Government allows too 
much for the turn-in value of old or 
antiquated ‘ships, then the net return 
to the Government will be too low. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are duty bound 
to get the best possible price for our sur- 
plus ships, we should also keep in mind 
that there is no law which compels an 
owner to turn in old ships for new ones. 
He will only do so if he feels he is get- 
ting just compensation for his old ship. 

Mr, Speaker, the committee’s task has 
been more complex due to the fact that 
the shipping interests themselves lack 
unity. They were divided into three 
groups—the subsidized operators, the 
nonsubsidized operators, and those not 
wanting a ship sales bill of any kind, in 
the absetice of which they believed they 


would be able to buy our ships at any old 
price, as was the case following the First 
World War. 

During the First World War it cost 
the Government $200 a ton to build ships, 
and they were sold after that war for as 
low as $5 a ton. That should not happen 
again. 

Mr. Speaker, the Maritime Commis- 
sion has sent four bills to committees of 
Congress having this legislation in charge 
in both bodies. I am unable to state 
which of these bills is better or worse in 
some of their provisions. The first bill 
absolutely discriminated against Ameri- 
can ship owners in favor of foreign-flag 
operators. This discrimination was, of 
course, rejected by the committee. The 
last bill contains a big-stick provision 
which would allow the Maritime Com- 
mission to give preference to purchasers 
of our vessels who, in the judgment of 
the Commission, play ball, as against 
those who have the courage of their con- 
victions. This discriminatory provision, 
if written into law, would establish a 
precedent which could be used by every 
department of Government in the sale 
of surplus commodities and the settle- 
ment of war claims. 

With all of our vast tonnage we will not 
be as well equipped as foreign nations to 
meet the needs of foreign trade. Their 
scarcity of tonnage will be rapidly 
remedied by building new ships specially 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
routes they are to travel. This fact in 
itself will place the American merchant 
marine at a competitive disadvantage. 

But further than that, Mr. Speaker, the 
interpretation placed on the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board has completely denied Ameri- 
can ship operators equal opportunity of 
competition with every other maritime 
nation in the world. In denying the use 
of the air to our shipowners in foreign 
trade they have placed handicaps on the 
American merchant marine that create 
an unwarranted situation that can only 
be overcome by increased subsidies paid 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers of 
this country. This particularly applies 
to passenger and fast-express traffic. 

There is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment through the Maritime Commission 
would have received very much higher 
bids for the American President Line, 
which it took*over, were this line per- 
mitted the right to operate air travel 
parallel to its surface routes. This is the 
only American-flag shipping company 
that has maintained an around-the- 
world passenger service and it had done 
this for many years prior to the war. 
As another result of the unwarranted 
action of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
there is no demand from American ship 
owners for the 19 P-2 war-built vessels 
owned by the Government. These ships 
cost $304,000,000. They are excellent, 
fast passenger ships, built to carry more 
than 500 passengers. They are not de- 
sired by American shiv operators be- 
cause they expect the action of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board will reduce trans- 
oceanic passenger travel in American 
ships to a minimum. A 

How much longer will Congress permit 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to hold the 
American merchant marine in a strait- 
jacket and lash it to the mast of restric- 


tion. No other maritime nation has or 
would tolerate such a board. 

Those who would interpose objections 
to a ship sales bill have yet to raise their 
voices anywhere in defense of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, such as is pro- 
claimed in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, against bureaucrats in high Gov- 
ernment positions who would reduce the 
American merchant marine to the level 
oz a fleet of tramp steamers. The need 
for an adequate American merchant 
marine for our national security and 
peacetime economy is more necessary 
now than at any time in our history. 

Mr. Speaker, with certain amend- 
ments to be offered to the bill by the 
committee, and, perhaps, by Members 
from the floor, as can be done under the 
open rule, the bill should be passed by the 
House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yiela the remairder of the time on this 
side to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WIGGLESWCRTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a letter 
from Admiral Vickery to the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr, BLanp]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam not opposed to this rule. If this 
bill can be so amended as to be helpful 
to our merchant marine and at the same 
time do justice to the United States 
Treasury I shall support it. I am frank 
to state, however, that in the light of 
such consideration as I have given the 
bill I cannot support it in its present 
form. 

The more I consider it the more I ques- 
tion whether it will serve to produce the 
results which it seeks. I fear that in- 
stead of a ship sale bill it will tend to 
become a ship gift bill. I fear also that 
it will open the door to washing up 
questionable claims of long standing 
against the United States in the field of 
ships requisitioned, in the field of char- 
ter hire, in the field of insurance, on a 
basis wholly different from that contem- 
plated by the Congress under existing 
law. 

I think that the bill should be dras- 
tically amended, and if it cannot be prop- 
erly amended that it should be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries for further con- 
sideration. 

I note in this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
that in a letter recently addressed to 

enator BatLtey, chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Commiitee, the Director of 
the Office of MobilizAation and Reconver- 
sion, Mr. Snyder, emphasized certain de- 
fects in this legislation which he con- 
siders serious, recommending a series of 
amendments. 

Based on the bill in its present form, 
as I understand it, I believe that it is 
subject to the following comment and 
objections: 

First. As a matter of law, there is 
ample authority today for the disposal 
of these wartime ships. Under the Sur- 
plus Property Act and other legislation, 
the Maritime Commission is specifically 
authorized to dispose of these ships on a 
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basis of competitive bids. No further 
legislation is necessary. 

Second. This bill seeks to substitute 
for competitive bidding a ship-sale for- 
mula, as I understand it, of not less than 
35 percent of the cost of construction of 
vessels delivered in the calendar year 
1944. In other words, it seeks to im- 
pose a flosr of 35 percent. The justifica- 
tion for this substitution, as I under- 
stand it, is the belief of those who should 
be in a position to know that the United 
States Treasury will realize more dollars 
under this formula than would be real- 
ized under the customary system of com- 
petitive bidding. I hope this is a fact. 
Frankly, I have grave doubts in my own 
mind that this will in truth prove to be 
the fact. 

Third. The formula to which I have 
referred is, to say the least, most indefi- 
nite and most complicated. Its funda- 
mental basis is that of construction costs 
which are not available. Again and 
again in the past as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations I have 
sought specific construction costs from 
the Maritime Commission, only to be 
told that they were not available. Re- 
peatedly when costs have been furnished, 
it has been found that those costs have 
shown a wide variation from other costs 
furnished by the Commission in respect 
to the same ship or the same type of 
ship. 

In a letter recently addressed by Ad- 
miral Vickery of the Commission to the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Buanp], 
Admiral Vickery states in substance that 
the Commission is unable to state how 
the provisions of this bill will work, that 
the information obtainable is only frag- 
mentary, and that only after final enact- 
ment of this legislation will it be possible 
to supply a more detailed estimate than 
is “appropriate” at this time. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


include a copy of the letter at this point | 


in the REcorD: 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF SHIP SALES PRICES 
UNDER H. R. 3603, AS REPORTED ON JUNE 26, 
1945 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 26, 1945. 
Hon. 8. O. BLAnp, 
Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear JupGE BLAND: You and other mem- 
bers of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee have expressed interest in seeing 
about how the provisions of the ship sales 
bill as reported by the committee would 
work out with respect to principal types of 
vessels which would be available for sale un- 
der its terms. Accordingly, there is enclosed 
herewith a tabulation based upon prelimi- 
nery estimates approximating the amount for 
which standard vessels of each of the princi- 
pal types could have béen constructed in the 
United States under normal conditions re- 
lating to labor, materials, and other elements 
of cost obtaining on or about January 1, 
1941, which is the formula prescribed in the 
bill. Upon final enactment of the bill a much 
more detailed estimate than is appropriate 
at this time can be made, and some adjust- 
ment of the January 1, 1941, figures shown 
on this table may, therefore, be necessary, 
but it is believed that the figures will not be 
changed to such extent as to invalidate their 
use for present purposes. 

The estimated cost of 1944 deliveries, based 
upon the best information obtainable at this 
time is necessarily, to some extent fragmen- 
tary, since most of the contracts involved are 


still open for purposes of audit, and some 
are still in course of execution. Here again, 
however, it is not believed that there will be 
any substantial change in the figures. While 
the calendar year 1944 is a typical period for 
use in fixing floor prices for the bulk of the 
ship construction covered by the bill, it has 
been found that in the case of the small 
carbo vessel (ClI-M-AV1) figures based on 
1944 construction would not be typical, since 
a@ very small number of this type were built 
in 1944, the bulk of the deliveries being in 
the middle part of 1945. For this reason floor 
prices based on 1944 are not shown for this 
type in the table. We have in mind sug- 
gesting an amendment which would enable 
the Commission to use a typical 6-month 
period for this type. Preliminary indications 
are that the cost of building the small cargo 
ships based on a typical 6-month period in 
1945 covering the major deliveries of this type 
will be about $1,750,000 which would result 
in floor prices for this vessel of about $700,- 
000 for subsidized citizens and about $612,000 
for unsubsidized citizens. 
Sincerely yours, 
Howarp L. VICKERY, 
Vice Chairman, 


Fourth. The so-called floor of 35 per- 
cent, if I understand this bill correctly, 
will not, in fact, be the floor. With sec- 
tion 13 (a) in the bill, referring to re- 
placement, alterations, and modifica- 
tions for commercial operations, and 
section 8 in the bill, referring to the 
trading in of other vessels as a part of 
the purchase price of those under con- 
sideration, it would appear possible to go 
far below the floor prices specified in the 
bill. 

Incidentally, I may mention that I am 
advised that the Export-Import Bank 
has already approved a loan of some 
$30,000,000 for the purchase of several 
ships by another government. It would 
appear, therefore, that in addition to the 
floor price and far less than floor price 
contemplated we also contemplate sub- 
stantial financial assistance to foreign 
governments for the acquisition of these 
vessels, 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I think 
the gentleman’s comments, especially 
with reference to the floor price in sec- 
tion 8, are very well taken as regards the 
bill we now Nave before us. However, 
may I say that that is recognized in the 
committee, and it is the intention of the 
chairman later to offer certain commit- 
tee amendments which will take care of 
the difficulties to which the gentleman 
refers. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iam glad to 
have that assurance from the gentleman 
from Michigan, a distinguished member 
of the committee in charge of this bill. 

Fifth. Section 8 in its present form is 
particularly reprehensible, in my judg- 
ment, in the light of experence, because, 
as I understand, it allows a trade-in- 
credit against purchase prices under con- 


sideration up to the amount which the 


owner agrees would be the liability of the 
United States in the event of loss; in 
other words, up to the insurance value 
of the vessel traded in. Time and time 
again, Mr. Speaker, we have seen in 
the past a tremendous overinsurance 
of vessels by the Maritime Commission. 
I have myself put in the Recorp previ- 
ously examples of insurance allowed to 
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the extent of 1,400 percent of the book 
value of the vessel insured. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. May I 
say that section 8, as revised, now pro- 
vides that no allowance on a turned-in 
vessel greater than 10 percent of the cost 
of the vessel being acquired can be 
allowed. What the gentleman has said 
is absolutely correct, but we have taken 
care of it in the committee. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I hope that 
that amendment will be adopted when 
we reach that stage of the proceedings. 
The section in its present form cannot be 
justified. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. It was 
adopted unanimously by the committee. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. May I again 
quote Mr. Snyder, the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, in this 
connection. In the letter referred to he 
states: “Certainly there should be some 
drastic limitation placed on the trade-in 
allowance permitted.” I agree with him, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iyield tothe 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. In addition to the ad- 
justment on the trade-in allowances, I 
have an amendment I shall offer to the 
Committee which will also apply to the 
so-called inflated insurance values that 
were paid during the war, to which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has re- 
ferred. It will require a scaling down 
of those insurance claims that have been 
paid during the war period. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman, Mr. Speaker, my time is 
very short. The other matters which I 
desire to enumerate are the following: 

Sixth. Section 8 (c), as I read it, au- 
thorizes the transfer of the ships which 
we are talking about in settlement of 
any claim against the United States in 
the field of compensation for requisition 
and in the field of indemnity for losses. 
It seems to be applicable to all such 
claims. No basis for valuing the ship 
transferred is prescribed. The valuation 
appears to be left to the discretion of 
the Commission. The section seems to 
open the door to adjustment of any of 
these outstanding claims on a basis very 
different from that originally contem- 
plated by the Congress. 

Seventh. Section 9 of the bill, as I 
understand it, contemplates the repay- 
ment of some $89,000,000 in respect to 
ship sales which have already been 
agreed to or actually executed. The sum 
in question will be largely payable to 
subsidized operators who have already 
enjoyed such liberal treatment from the 
Government. 

Eighth. Section 10 in effect wipes out 
section 902 of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 providing for just compensation 
without enhancement because of the war. 
In effect it apparently says to the Mari- 
time Commission, “You write your own 
interpretation of that section.” This 
section again apparently permits an op- 
portunity for cleaning up questionable 
outstanding obligations on a basis of 
agreement with the Commission rather 
than on the basis of existing law. 

Ninth. Section 12 substitutes valuation 
under the Internal Revenue Code in re- 
spect to vessels reacquired by the United 
States for valuation under section 902 of 
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the present law and apparently limits 
the period of reacquisition to 5 years 
from the termination of the national 
emergency declared by the President on 
May 27, 1941, instead of permitting re- 
acquisition in the event of any national 
emergency. 

Tenth. Section 13 (a) authorizes the 
Commission to make such replacements, 
alterations, or modifications in respect to 
any vessel authorized to be sold or char- 
tered and the installation of such special 
features as May be advisable to make the 
vessel suitable for commercial operation. 
The cost of this work is apparently left 
to the discretion of the Commission and 
deductible from the floor price for the 
vessel in question. 

Eleventh. Section 13 (c) attempts to 
exempt Maritime Commission contracts 
for the construction of ships from sec- 
tion 202 of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1934. 

This section provides that any con- 
tracting agency shall terminate prime 
contracts for war production whenever, 
in the opinion of the agency, the per- 
formance of such contract will not be 
needed for the prosecution of the war— 
unless the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion finds that the continuation 
of some or all the work in process under 
such contract will benefit the Govern- 
ment or is necessary to avoid substantial 
physical injury to plant or property. 








I again quote Mr. Snyder, Director of 
Mobilization and Reconversion, in this 
connection: 

I can find no reason why ships should be 


exempted from this section of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act. 


Twelfth. Section 13 (d) provides that 
all moneys received by the Commission 
under this act shall be deposited in the 
construction fund of the Commission. 

The Commission has received for its 
construction fund since July 1, 1940, over 
$12,500,000,000. Six hundred million dol- 
lars of that has come from sources other 
than appropriations constituting a re- 
volving fund which is not under the con- 
trol of Congress. The War Shipping Ad- 
ministration has had in its revolving 
fund available for expenditure, accord- 
ing to the hearings before the Committee 
on Appropriations, for the fiscal year 
1946, over $1,543,000,000. I am opposed 
to further increasing the revolving funds 
available to either agency. If I had my 
way, I would make all such expenditures 
subject to the Congress. 

One more quotation from Mr. Snyder, 
Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion: 

Under the bill receipts from the sale of 
vessels would be placed in a revolving fund 
to be used by the Maritime Commission. 
Sound accounting practice requires that re- 
ceipts of this type be covered into miscella- 
neous receipts of the Treasury. 
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The record of the past, Mr. Speaker, 
demands careful legislation at this 
time. 

The Treasury must be safeguarded. 
The sins of the past must not be white- 
washed. 

Whether the bill can be put in proper 
Shape on this floor or not, frankly, I 
co not know. If not, in my judgment 
It should be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries for further consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH] has expired. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois |[Mr. CHurcH] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the Com_ 
mittee of the Whole and to include auota- 
tions from the so-called Harvard report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 





And then he adds: 


It would seem to me that the Congress 
would wish to retain its control over Mari- 
time Commission appropriations. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Snyder. 

From time to time I have inserted cer- 
tain tables in the ConcrREssIonaL REcorpD 
which the Members will have in mind. 
Those tables, among other things, show 
69 ships 20 years or more of age pur- 
chased by the Commission for $26,300,- 
000, or seven times the bock value of the 
ships. 

They show 758 ships 20 years or more 
of age with a book value of $37,900,000, 
earning under charter $199,700,000 in 18 
months. 

They show 690 vessels 20 years or more 
of age with a book value of $34,500,000 
and insurance allowed to the extent of 
$477,300,000, or 1,400 percent of the book 
value. 

I hold in my hand at this time a tabu- 
lation prepared by Admiral Land, giving 
the “sound cost” of the steamship La- 
fayette just prior to the war as $178,301. 
I am officially advised that this ship was 
subsequently insured for $843,000 and 
given a trade-in allowance of $676,000. 

I also include certain figures showing 
acquisition prices if based on book value 
as compared with bare-bock charter hire 
paid and insurance allowed by the Com- 
mission in absence of acquisition: 
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$48, 100 | Jan. 3,1942 39 | $1, 450, 800 $719, 730 
42,200 | May 6, 1942 34 | 1,383, 290 821, 792 
41,500 | July 8, 1¢42 33 | 893, 607 386, 850 
60,200 | Jan. 9, 1942 39 | 1,611, 675 (?) 
49,900 | May 19, 1942 34 | 1,392, 028 800, 000 
47,700 | Mar. 25, 1942 36 | 1,344, 960 652, 791 
64,86) | Feb. 14, 1942 37 | 1,732, 081 947, 100 
43,000 | June 9, 1942 34} 1,163,344 F82, 400 
51,100 | Mar. 27, 1942 36 | 1,695, 600 $24, 250 
29,100 | Jan. 24, 1942 38 | 1,570,350 (?) 
48,800 | Jan. 23, 1942 38 1, 611, 200 795, 000 
20,900 | Apr. 4, 1942 36 793, 512 285, 740 
66,900 | Feb. 16, 1942 36 1, 400, 561 695, 381 
61, 300 | Mar. 13, 1942 36 1, 549, 152 879, 014 
27,300 | May 26, 1642 34 | 043, 500 450, 000 
48, 800 i 36 | 1,400, 292 702, 975 
49, 130 38 1, 611. 200 795, 000 
41, 100 34 | 1,116,900 (?) 
49, 300 35 1 355, 630 705, 150 
48, 000 34 1, 319, 132 701, 175 
50, 240 | 37 | 1, 480, 000 738, O75 
37, 050 $ 38 | 1,383, 200 653, 140 
49,500 | June 5, 1042 34 1, 327, 006 705, 900 
23,020 | May 23, 1942 34 | 571, 616 177, 459 
22,240 | Dee. 11, 1941 39 | 892, 710 315, 000 
25,240 | May 7, 1942 35 | 112, 700 502, 500 
2 | May 11, 1942 34| 178, 760 302, 000 
2: Apr. 10, 1942 | 36} 872, 172 321, 600 
22, 2 June 7, 1942 34 | 822, 358 321, 075 
54,080 | Apr. 20, 1942 | 35 1, 176, 000 637, 200 
67,340 | Jan. 8, 1942 | 3y 1, 924, 600 936, 700 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the Heuse resolve into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3603) to provide for the sale of 
surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the 
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consideration of the bill H. R. 3603, with 
Mr. STIGLER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we are privileged to 
have in the early consideration of the 
bill, the objections of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 
Many, if not all, will be met by commit- 
tee amendments, which have been under 
consideration by the committee. I do 
not think it will be possible to meet all of 
them. 

The bill is one of the most difficult bills 
that I have had anything to do with in 
my 27 years of service in this House. It 
far exceeds the 1936 act, which was con- 
sidered by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries while I was serving 
as chairman. There are more complica- 
tions; less unanimity among interests 
that ought to be united in presenting a 
bill. More questions have arisen than in 
any other bill we have considered. Its 
preparation has taken much more time 
than I could have desired and could have 
believed was possible, because we have 
gone over the bill many times, co~-id- 
ered many prints, and tried to reconcile 
as nearly as we could, the various oppos- 
ing interests. I doubt very seriously that 
any member of the committee would en- 
dorse every provision of the bill. It is the 
result of compromise, but through it all 
there has been a desire manifested that 
we should preserve and advance the in- 
terests of an American merchant marine; 
that we do not propose to give away ships 
to foreigners if we could help it, while we 
expected, as far as we could, and I think 
we have done it, to accord to them their 
just rights and privileges. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yjield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Should 
a qualified Great Lakes operator desire to 
purchase one or more vessels authorized 
to be sold under this bill and then move 
the vessel or vessels from salt water to 
the Lakes for operation there, I would 
ask the gentleman whether such sale at 
the statutory sales price defined in the 
bill is permissible. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not know of any 
reason why they cannot operate them, 
because the bill provides for no restric- 
tions. One of the things about which 
we had a great deal of trouble in the 
committee was whether there should be 
restrictions on the operation of these 
Ships that are sold. The bill is confined 
to ships of 2,000 tons and above. If a 
Great Lakes operator bought these ships 

‘and could get them up to the Great 
Lakes, I do not see why he could not 
operate them. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Just to 
clarify the record for the future, while 
this bill does not specifically apply to 
what we ordinarily call the Great Lakes 
type of boat, the bill applying to ocean- 
going boats of 2,000 tons or more, nev- 
ertheless, there is no restriction as to 
their purchase by Great Lakes operators 
and subsequent removal to the Great 
Lakes for operation there. 

Mr. BLAND. None whatsoever. I 
have talked with the legislative counsel 
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who assisted us constantly and to whom 
I wish to accord full praise for having 
helped us very materially. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. He cer- 
tainly did. 

Mr. BLAND. Without his help we 
could not have gotten far. His patience, 
unending zeal, and devotion to duty has 
been marvelous. And also to men in the 
Maritime Commission. So far as that is 
concerned, if a vessel were built in the 
Great Lakes and she were 2,000 tons or 
more in size and they could get her to 
the ocean she would be able to serve 
commercial use in the ocean. I do not 
know why there would be any objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I desire 
to clarify the record for the benefit of 
the membership who may not be familiar 
with this bill. The gentleman, of course, 
appreciates that we passed special! legis- 
lation covering the construction of 16 ore- 
type carriers on the Great Lakes which 
are not in any sense of the word under 
this bill. 

Mr. BLAND. I believe what the gen- 
tleman says is absolutely true. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND. Something was said 
about our giving away ships. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are dealing with a surplus that 
was brought about to meet the need of 
wartime conditions. Admiral Land very 
well expressed the situation in his speech 
at Mobile, Ala., on National Maritime 
Day, and I think he expressed the same 
views before the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 

It should be noted that we are dealing 
with a surplus commodity, and most of which 
I might add was built to be expendable in 
warfare. So we should determine a pro- 
cedure about half way between scrapping 
war-built surplus ships and giving them 
away. It is an extremely difficult problem 
and any solution must be a compromise, be- 
cause it will always be impossible to satisfy 
all hands. 


Mr. Chairman, we had the Situation 
confronting us after the last war where 
we had spent $3,000,000,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a fleet; then we proceeded 
practically to give it away in order to 
establish a merchant marine, and rather 
than helping us it hurt. The Harvard 
report was prepared by a group from 
Harvard specially employed by the Mari- 
time Commission and the Navy. This 
group prepared a report on the ship- 
disposal bill. This report is a fine col- 
lection of information available not only 
for present use but future use. Unfortu- 
nately it did not come to us until after 
our bill was reported; but I was grati- 
fied to hear Admiral Land say in a con- 
versation recently that the bill we had 
prepared—and he did not agree with all 
of its provisions—complied 80 percent 
with the Harvard report. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman from Virginia, the very able 
chairman of the committee which re- 
ported out this bill has full knowledge 
of this subject and I have great confi- 
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dence in his judgment about maiters. 
I want to ask the gentleman with refer. 
ence to our experience in the last war. 
I think the gentleman was on this com- 
mittee at the close of the last war or 
shortly thereafter. 

Mr. BLAND. I think it was 1922 when 
I went on the committee. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, I recall 
after the last war there used to be at 
Solomon’s Island a large number of ships 
that had been used in the last war. 
Among others there was the ship that 
carried President Wilson to the Peace 
Conference, the George Washingion, 
that was out there wasting away. The 
question is, Are we profiting any by our 
experience of the last war in our disposi- 
tion of the ships left over from this war? 
It looks rather wasteful to see a large 
number of those ships that were wasting 
away with time. 

Mr. BLAND. We are trying to avoid 
that. Whether we will succeed or not 
the future must determine; but we have 
tried in the framing of our bill to have 
consciously in mind all the time the 
experience that we went through just 
after the other war, an experience which 
meant the sale of ships for as low as $5 
a ton, practically given away. I recall 
how many times we were called on to 
consider measures for the relief of people 
who had bought these ships. Various 
attempts were made to get them out of 
the trouble they were in. The first act 
was in 1920. I was not on the commit- 
tee at that time. Then there was the 
act of 1928 for the carrying of the mail; 
then another act in which the Govern- 
ment paid money for the construction 
of ships in its various’ efforts to get out 
of this difficulty, until in 1935 Franklin 
D. Roosevelt announced that we should 
call a subsidy by its true name and that 
the only relief was through subsidy. 

Mr. Chairman, we are trying, so far 
as we can in the legislation here, to avoid 
increasing the subsidy and at the same 
time to take care of the ships nearer 
home, ships in the coastwise trade. At 
one time the ships in the coastwise trade 
were fairly well protected because no one 
could run in competition with them; 
however, the railroads came on and 
through the Florida Citrus Fruit case 
and other cases, it was held that if a 
lower tariff prevailed for the benefit of 
the ships the railroads would be per- 
mitted to lower their tariffs too. So now 
we have given them a slight preference 
in the differential. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is it the gentleman’s ob- 
ject by this legislation to give first oppo- 
tunity in the sale of these ships to Ame! - 
ican interests? 

Mr.BLAND. Absolutely. That is one 
thing we spent days and weeks upon. 
The first preference all up and down 
the line shall be given to Americans. 
There are ships here that might be good 
for the carrying of passengers, but be- 
cause of the difficulty the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Wetcu] has point- 
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ed out here as to the airplane competi- 
tion there may be no demand for them, 
and may I add to what he says, that 
there is the further trouble that the air- 
planes are guaranteed their profits and 
the shipping companies have to fight for 
their profits. 

When the bill was passed which estab- 
lished the Civil Aeronautics Board it was 
distinctly understood before our com- 
mittee, before we withdrew the bill that 
we had then pending, that ships would 
be recognized and given equal rights as 
other means of transportation. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe that in dealing with the legisla- 
tion pertaining to shipping we should 
treat ships on thé same basis as avia- 
tion or any other form of transporta- 
tion? 

Mr. BLAND. The Lord knows I do, 
and I wish I could find out some way to 
carry it into effect. 

Mr. RICH. When we in Congress treat 
everybody alike, then we need not fear 
legislation we put on our books. How- 
ever, when you give subsidies to one in- 
dustry or one branch of transportation 
different than you do to another, then 
you have to look out, because eventually 
it is going to catch up with you and you 
will find out you have done the wrong 
thing. 

Mr. BLAND. I agree with the gentle- 
man. The trouble is in knowing whether 
you are treating everybody alike. They 
come to you and offer plausible explana- 
tions and present very plausible claims 
so that frequently you do not know 
whether you are treating everybody alike 
or not. But I want to do that if I can. 

Mr. RICH. One other question I would 
like to get an answer to. We want to get 
every dollar possible out of these ships 
for the benefit of the American Treasury, 
because we know that it is a sick-looking 
box, and we have to help it every way 
we can, After you give consideration to 
the sale of these ships to American indi- 
viduals and American interests and they 
take all the ships they want, when you 
offer the balance of them to foreign 
countries you have to be careful that by 
so doing these vessels will not in the end 
do us a lot of injustice and take trade 
away from us in competition with Amer- 
ican enterprise. Many of these vessels 
that are going to be sold abroad will be 
operated by labor and wages that are so 
much less than we pay in this country. 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman can tell 
me how to place any restrictions that will 
be binding, all right, but I do not see how 
we are going to enforce them as to for- 
elgn countries. ‘ 

Mr. RICH. One suggestion I would 
make is this, that after you sell all the 
g00d vessels, and you have some vessels 
left that you question whether they are 
worth very much, but you get a chance to 
Sell them at a very cheap price, I think 
maybe you better junk them. That will 
be the best thing I think you can do to 
help the Treasury of the United States; 
that is, when they are so bad that you 
cannot operate them and our people will 
not take them. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 


Mr. DONDERO. As to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts who had the floor a few minutes 
ago, that the proceeds from the sale of 
these ships should go into a revolving 
fund and thereby Congress lose control 
of that money, does not the gentleman 
think it might be a better policy if that 
money was covered into the Treasury 
and Congress control it? 

Mr. BLAND. The committee consid- 
ered that. The original Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 established a revolving 
fund. I would much rather see it con- 
tinued under the present plan. I can 
realize the difficulties the gentleman 
fears. I do not know whether the provi- 
sion is subject to a point of order. I 
think, if a point of order is made, I am 
going to try to defend against it, but to be 
perfectly frank with the gentleman, how 
far I will get with it I do not know. 

Mr. DONDERO. The reason I bring 
up that point is this: The gentleman 
knows I have a very high esteem for his 
judgment. There is a feeling throughout 
the United States that Congress has al- 
ready delegated too much of its power to 
other bodies and bureaus and has there- 
by divested itself of the proper control 
of the people’s funds. 

Mr. BLAND. Without committing 
anything with respect to this bill, I think 
there is a great deal of merit in what the 
gentleman has to say. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Is it nota 
fact that the largest number of ships 
that will be surplus are of the Liberty 
type? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; it is. I am glad the 
gentleman called my attention to that, 
because the surplus ships very largely 
will be of what is known as the Liberty 
type. The Liberty type was adopted after 
a model of an English ship. It is slow in 
speed. Our men apparently do not want 
it. From a questionnaire that we con- 
ducted some time ago I do not know of 
anybody that seemed to want these ves- 
sels. I believe Admiral Land did testify 
that there might be possibly more inter- 
est in the purchase of some of these 
ships. The Liberty type is not a desirable 
type, not a type for which we are going 
to find a ready sale in this country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. We will be 
able to sell hardly any of them to our 
home people. 

Mr. BLAND. I think that is unques- 
tionably true. 

In a letter Admiral Land wrote when 
the application was made for the War 
Shipping Administration to be granted a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
to operate coastwise and intercoastal 
ships, it is stated that there is no subsidy 
given and no relief except in this bill, a 
preferential relief of 5 percentage points 
on the sales price. 

Mr. DONDERO. If the gentleman 
will yield further, what is the amount 
involved .in the sale of these ships? 
Does anyone know, or was any intima- 
tion given to the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. PLAND. If the gentleman is talk- 
ing about the cost involved it was about 
$15,C00,000,000, a little over that. What 
the returns will be I do not know. I 
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think practically we may just as well 
forget about getting any ample return. 
Possibly, like other surplus war prop- 
erty, we may get I think 3344 percent, 
as much as they have been getting, and 
we may get something more than that, 
but I cannot say just exactly the amount 
involved. I do not know how much 
would be sold. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Some Member a few 
moments ago said something about a 
subsidy. There is no subsidy insofar as 
the operation of these ships is con- 
cerned, is there? 

Mr. BLAND. This bill provides abso- 
lutely no subsidy. The only thing you 
could possibly call a subsidy is where 
they get the ship at less than its original 
cost. But there is no subsidy. There is 
this to be borne in mind. The subsidy 
we had under the 1936 act was one to give 
a construction differential in order to put 
our people on a parity with foreigners in 
the acquisition of ships. That payment 
went to the shipyard. Then there was 
an operating differential where an agree- 
ment was made to operate on essential 
routes and build up trade. 

Someone said a while ago something 
about paying, that we want to do some- 
thing for the Treasury. God knows I do. 
But I wonder if we want to lose sight of 
the fact that through the instrumental- 
ity of these ships sailing the seas, going 
to all the ports of the world, we may 
stand a chance of getting back some of 
that money and building up our foreign 
trade. As Admiral Land once said, “The 
pie may be a little small now, but we 
must help bake a larger pie.” As Presi- 
dent Wilson said in speaking of the 
American nations, we have to weave the 
delicate fabric of comprehension and 
understanding and agreement and 
friendship between them. Paraphrasing 
his remark, I say that we must weave the 
delicate fabric of comprehension between 
all of the nations of the world. 

I look upon these men who go out in 
these ships on these essential routes as 
ambassadors of good will and as builders 
of trade. The Maritime Commission 
Academy at Long Island looks upon them 
in the same way because they are trying 
to educate them to be emissaries wher- 
ever they may goin building up the trade 
ef America. If we settle our debts, we 
must rely not only upon our export busi- 
ness but we must have these ships car- 
rying goods both ways. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia has partially an- 
swered what I had in mind. The bill 
does not provide for subsidies. It is a 
fact, is it not, that purchasers of these 
ships would be entitled to the privileges 
of subsidies provided in the 1936 act? 

Mr. BLAND. Of course. But they 
would not be entitled to a construction 
differential. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. No; but 
they would be entitled to the operating 
differential? 

Mr. BLAND. We have a way of call- 
ing them all subsidies. They would not 
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be entitled to the construction differen- 
tial, but if they used a ship on an essen- 
tial trade route and then negotiated a 
contract with the Maritime Commission, 
I do not see any reason in the world why 
they should not qualify for an operating 
differential subsidy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. In that 
case, they should be entitled to it. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Chairman, wil! the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BOYKIN. The gentleman is 
speaking about the Treasury of the 
United States, which the gentleman from 
Michigan was inquiring about. Is it not 
a fact that the Maritime Commission has 
already made a trade to sell practically 
every one of the fast ships that we have, 
that is, all of them except the Liberty 
ships? I believe they testified that they 
have already been sold and the trade 
has already been made? 

Mr. BLAND. I believe that is true in 
some cases. 

Mr. BOYKIN. It will bring the Treas- 
ury a great deal of money. It will bring 
them at least this 334 percent. 

Mr. BLAND. It will bring them what 
we have not now and what we are not 
going to get in any other way. 

Mr. BOYKIN. I believe that will sat- 
isfy the gentleman. I believe that is 
what he wanted to know. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. My suggestion that 
the money be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States does not necessarily 
mean that that money will be lost to the 
creation and maintenance of a maritime 
commerce with the rest of the people of 
the world. It does mean that the money 
would be under the control of Congress. 

Mr. BLAND. That is true. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is the point I 
am trying to make. 

Mr. BLAND. That is true. I was 
directing my remarks to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Do I under- 
stand that some of the ships involved 
in this legislation have already been sold 
and that this legislation really will be 
a means of carrying out the transaction? 

Mr. BLAND. Some of the ships have 
been sold, and it will be followed by a 
readjustment of contracts in which we 
readjust what they have been paid under 
certain conditions. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] will fully 
explain that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The deal has 
‘already been made with regard to many 
of these ships? 

Mr. BLAND. With reference to some 
of them, subject, however, to revision of 
the terms of sale to comply with the 
terms of this bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We are talking 
about these subsidies being paid. I think 
the impression is left that we are not 
paying subsidies on account of these 
Ships. The fact is that we are now pay- 
ing subsidies if they comply with certain 
rules. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BLAND. The operating subsidies 
were cut off in 1942, 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Weare not pay- 
ing any of these subsidies now? 

Mr. BLAND. No. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying they are not paying those. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Under the act, 
we can go ahead and pay subsidies—that 
is, we are authrized to do that if we 
want to. 

Mr. BLAND. I think so. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is, with- 
out enacting any further law? 

Mr. BLAND. The act of 1936 still 
stands as to operating differentials. 
Those operating differentials are to take 
care of the difference between foreign 
and domestic operating costs. It is not 
a payment just as a gift, but it is to take 
care of the difference in wages and cost 
of maintenance, repairs, and other ex- 
penses incidental to the operation of the 
ship, to simply preserve a parity between 
them and our competitors. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So in all likeli- 
hood we wil! begin paying these subsidies 
again, will we not? 

Mr. BLAND. Well, there is a prob- 
ability that we will. I rather hope they 
will, because we must have that in order 
to meet other nations of the world. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I understand this 
measure, ships will first be offered to our 
own people in this country? 

Mr. BLAND. They will. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If any of the ships 
are disposed of to foreign governments, 
they will be required to pay dollar for 
dollar, according to the value of the ships 
they purchase. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLAND. No. They are offered at 
the same price they are sold here. Other- 
wise, you will not sell them. There is a 
statutory sales price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself one additional minute. 

They are offered to our people at a 
statutory sales price, which is fixed as to 
citizens. The price to foreigners is nego- 
tiable. That is the minimum. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it also true that 
those foreign governments will be re- 
quired to pay cash for any purchases they 
make of that character? 

Mr. BLAND. No; I think they are 
given the right to put a mortgage on 
them. They must pay one-fourth cash 
and the balance in not to exceed 20 
years. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But they are paid for 
partly in cash? 

Mr. BLAND. One-fourth. 

Mr.SPRINGER. And the remainder is 
secured? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. A condition in sell- 
ing them is that the Maritime Commis- 
sion shall satisfy themselves as to the 
solvency of the people to whom.they are 
sold. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Brapiey]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this has been a very involved, 
controversial, and complicated piece of 
legislation to work out. It is one on 
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which we have spent about 15 months in 
committee, and on which we have spent 
many weeks at a time working very in- 
tensely. Our chairman, as usual, has 
been more than gracious and cordial to 
every member of the committee who 
wanted to express himself on the many 
features of the bill. I feel safe in say- 
ing that, despite all the handicaps under 
which the committee has operated, we 
are bringing to this floor a bill which, 
with certain committee amendments that 
will be offered tomorrow, is just about 
as good a bill as we knew how to bring 
out. 

As has been said heretofore, the com- 
mittee has been considerably hampered 
in its consideration of this bill, in work- 
ing out various features. First of all, we 
had those in the shipping industry itself 
who desired that no bill be brought out 
in order that history might repeat itself, 
and once again, following this war, we 
again might be selling our ships which 
cost around $200 per ton at approxi- 
mately $5 a ton. Then, naturally, we 
had those in specialized trades who rep- 
resented to us in the committee from 
time to time and in our offices off the 
committee floor their own particular 
problems, requesting that special provi- 
sion be made in the bill to take care of 
them. 

Then we had many differences of 
opinion between the subsidized group 
and the unsubsidized group. I whole- 
heartedly favor the granting of subsidies 
of the operating and construction kinds, 
when necessary to maintain our mer- 
chant marine on the high seas. 

It might be well to point out at this 
time that the Maritime Commission has 
seemed to be very partial toward the 
subsidized operator in its dealings with 
our committee on this bill. It seems to 
me well to point out that the commission 
prior to this war had designated some 
30 essential routes on which operating 
subsidies would be paid, in order, to per- 
mit the American flag to sail in com- 
petition with foreign-flag ships on those 
particular routes. These routes are 
world-wide but it is of interest to noie 
that about 25 of these routes were in 
operation and were divided up between 
about 12 subsidized operators. In the 
handing out of its operation subsidies, 
the Commission not only specifies the 
route which the company shall serve but 
directs when and how many ships shall 
sail on that route and in the event in its 
opinion it feels the service given is not 
satisfactory it can then either grant a 
franchise to another operator or order 
the operator to increase his service. 
Generally speaking, the fact is that the 
commission has frozen the operation 
of these 25 routes to the favored twelve 
and it has generally refused to permit 
any other lines to have access to any of 
these selected routes and it appears to 
look with disfavor on many of the non- 
subsidized operators competing in para!- 
lel service on the subsidized routes, not- 
withstanding that in actual practice it 
develops that while the subsidized op- 
erators have been permitted to cling to 
their routes, nevertheless, on frequent 
occasions they have given but the barest 
service and actually made most infre- 
quent calls to some of their designated 
ports. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, as I have 
previously said, I do feel that Congress 
was wise in enacting the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 and in granting opera- 
tional subsidies as a matter of principle 
when it was found impossible by and 
large for the American merchant marine 
to compete with foreign competition on 
all routes, operating as they do uniformly 
with much smaller crews, on a much 
lower wage scale than is paid the Ameri- 
can seaman while at the same time most 
of these foreign lines were receiving 
financial aid from their own government. 

At the same time, however, I have felt 
just as sincerely that when a shipowner 
operating under a free competitive sys- 
tem, such as ours—and I hope it always 
will be—gambles his own money, takes 
his own chances on facing the competi- 
tion in a world-wide shipping indus- 
try, he is entitled to at least an even 
break, and I think he is entitled to a little 
more than an even break as compared 
with the subsidized shipping of foreign 
nations; and that has been provided for 
by adequate safeguards in the bill. 

I believe the two fundamental prin- 
ciples we have to look at in the consid- 
eration of this bill are these: First of all, 
we want to maintain the American mer- 
chant marine paramount on the high 
seas of the world; and I say that despite 
the constant interruption we have had 
from the State Department seeking to 
undo that policy. I believe we are en- 
titled to keep the American merchant 
marine on the high seas and in a domi- 
nant position; and yet back in the first of 
March 1945, in a report to the chairman 
of this committee signed by Joseph C. 
Grew, Acting Secretary of the State De- 
partment, we find this statement of pol- 
icy on the part of the State Department: 

The general policy adopted and developed 
to govern the postwar sale of Government- 
owned merchant vessels should be in close 
harmony with a broad foreign economic pol- 
icy which will best serve the national inter- 
ests of the United States. In the postwar 
disposal of its merchant vessels, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States might seek 
to pursue a narrowly nationalistic policy in- 


volving undue emphasis of short-range 
considerations, 


In fact, I say that is subject to some 
question. 

It might seek to advance its national ship- 
Ping interests by endeavoring to utilize its 
somewhat monopolistic position as the owner 
of the major portion of the world’s ocean- 
going tonnage to force increased participa- 
tion by American shipping in the inter- 
nationally commercial traffic of immediate 
postwar years, 


Well, why should we not, unless it is 
the determination of the State Depart- 
ment that we shall forever remain a 
fifth- or sixth-rate maritime nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask where we and 
our allies would have been if it had not 
been for the rapid expansion of the 
American merchant marine? Yet now 
it is the policy of the State Department 
to want to give this merchant marine 
away to the other countries of the world. 

The State Department continues: 

Such a policy could have only limited and 
temporary success, and it would be distinctly 
cut of harmony with the broad policy of 
promoting the flow of trade through the 


reduction of nationalistic restrictions and 
discriminations, 


Get this: 


If the Government of the United States 
were to attempt to take advantage of the 
war losses of othr: countries and of the war- 
time increase in its own merchant fleet to 
establish itself in a dominant shipping posi- 
tion, it would be acting contrary to its basic 
policy of promoting sound international 
economic relations and an increasing flow of 
commerce. Spokesmen for the shipping in- 
dustry have themselves repeatedly expressed 
recognition of the fact that the successful 
development of this broad policy will be of 
vital importance to the health of the ship- 
ping industry in the postwar period. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would the gentle- 
man care to make some comment with 
reference to subsection (d) of section 13 
on page 21 of the bill which provides for 
a revolving fund for the moneys received 
from the sale of ships? Why did the 
committee decide on putting that section 
in the bill? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Yes; I 
believe I can answer the gentleman. The 
justification advanced by the Maritime 
Commission is simply that these ships 
were built by the Maritime Commission 
out of their construction fund. So they 
say the money from the sale of these 
ships must be replaced in the fund if we 
are to continue building a merchant 
marine. 

Mr. DONDERO. The point I make is 
that Congress thereby loses control of 
those funds. Would it not be much bet- 
ter to have the proceeds covered into the 
Treasury and when appropriations are 
required, let the Maritime Commission 
come here and justify any demands that 
it might make for the building or the sale 
of other ships? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. There 
was sOme question about that raised in 
the committee, and at one time our com- 
mittee struck that provision from the 
bill. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. I am sure the gentle- 
man wants the record correct, and it 
might be incorrect unless I misunder- 
stood the gentleman’s answer. He said 
that the money that these ships were 
built with, or at least a part of the money, 
came from a revolving fund of the Mari- 
time Commission. These ships were built 
with special appropriations. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I did not 
mean to say that. 

Mr. BONNER. The revolving-fund 
money is not tied up in these ships. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. They 
were built with funds that had been ap- 
propriated to the Maritime Commission, 

Mr. BONNER. Specifically appropri- 
ated as wartime funds, not as peacetime 
funds. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. That is 
true. 

Mr. BONNER. ‘The revolving fund is 
a peacetime fund. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia, 


Mr. BLAND. I think some of the 
money for the construction of these ships 
may have come from the revolving fund. 

Mr. BONNER. As I remember the tes- 
timony, I do not recall that any money 
other than specifically appropriated 
wartime funds was used in the con- 
struction of these ships. If I am incor- 
rect I would like to know. 

Mr. BLAND. How about the C-ships? 

Mr. BONNER. I would like to be cor- 
rected if Iam incorrect. Of course, I am 
like the gentleman over here; I expect to 
raise a point of order against this very 
item and have it revert back to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s position and shall 
support him here as I did in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BONNER. I do not think the re- 
turns from these ships should go to the 
Maritime Commission and be used in the 
revolving fund. Specific funds should be 
appropriated, if that becomes necessary. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I shall 
support the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am wondering 
how in the world that got in the bill un- 
less the Maritime Commission wanted it 
in there. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Let me 
repeat exactly what the Chairman has 
told you and what the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WEtcH] told you. This 
is the fourth bill that has come down to 
us from the Maritime Gommission and, 
in addition to that, we have had about 
six or seven committee prints of every 
one of them. Every time the Maritime 
Commission has come down to us it has 
come down with a new suggestion and 
we have had an awful time trying to 
work out a bill without stepping on the 
toes of the Maritime Commission be- 
cause they change their mind about as 
often as the day is long. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to get back to this 
matter of policy. Reference was made 
some time ago by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworRTH], to 
a letter which Mr. John W. Snyder, 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, sent to Senator Bartey under 
date of September 25. I will put the 
exact wording of the letter in my exten- 
sion of remarks: 

In general, may I urge upon the commit- 
tee the desirability of looking at the ship- 
disposal problem as part of the over-all ques- 
tion of international trade and commerce 
and foreign policy. This bill is conceived too 
narrowly. We live in a world in which our 
own safety and prosperity are directly de- 
pendent on the maintenance of friendly re- 
lations with other countries and on their 
economic progress as well as our own. As 
you know, the President has made this his 
policy and he believes that it should be fol- 
lowed in the case of ship disposal as well as 
in all other aspects of our foreign relations. 


Yet all through our deliberations on 
this bill the White House has always 
called it a “rush bill”—a “must bill”— 
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and I for one congratulate each and 
every Member for sincerely thinking of 
America first. 

We find in here that the Office of Re- 
conversion goes still further than the 
State Department when the State De- 
partment tells us we should not take 
advantage of our dominant position 
today to monopolize world trade in the 
future. The Office of Reconversion pro- 
poses, if you please, that we sell ships to 
aliens or to foreign purchasers on ex- 
actly the same basis that we sell them to 
our own nationals. They recommend 
further that we charter these ships to 
foreigners. Now, if you charter a ship 
to a foreigner, it must be remembered 
that he is going to use that ship and wear 
it out as fast as he can in a few years, 
then turn around and get a new ship, 
probably better suited to his trade, out 
of his own profit and built abroad. 

Thus the American owner, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, and the American laboring 
man all stand to lose. The American 
seaman loses the chance to operate those 
ships in world trade; the American ship- 
yard worker loses the right to repair or 
reconstruct those ships; the American 
operator loses the profit that he would 
make from the operation of same and 
from which he pays his taxes for the 
support of our Government. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it not about time that somebody 
in this country give some thought to 
looking out for America first instead of 
laying awake nights figuring out how we 
can give away our sum and substance to 
every other nation in the world? AndI 
might add, Mr. Chairman, that the Mari- 
time Commission itself, who are sup- 
posed to be the ship operating and con- 
struction experts in charge of our mari- 
time industry, themselves thoroughly 
disagree with the policies of the State 
Department and of Mr. Snyder. 

Yet in this connection, it is well to 
call the attention of the gentleman from 
Kansas to the fact that the first bill we 
got from the Maritime Commission pro- 
vided that we would discriminate against 
an American buyer to the extent of 
making an unsubsidized American buyer 
pay 100 percent moré than a foreign 
purchaser of these ships. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Who in the 
world would want to do that? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The 
Maritime Commission sent that in as 
their first bill. They wanted to penalize 
the American operator who is operating 
without a subsidy, to the extent of having 
him pay 100 percent more than a subsi- 
dized operator or a foreign purchaser. 

In the first bill presented to us in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress by the Mari- 
time Commission, they proposed that the 
‘subsidized operator and the alien pur- 
chaser would be permitted to buy our 
ships at 50 percent of the prewar domes- 
tic cost and would be required to make a 
cash down payment of 12% percent, the 
balance to be spread out over 20 years at 
3% percent. And they proposed further 
that the foreign purchaser would be per- 
mitted, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to take advantage of the lending 
facilities of any agency of the Govern- 
ment that the President specified, to bor- 
row the money to mcke his down pay- 
ment and his future payments and 
furthermore that the President could 


suspend the payments any time he chose 
to do so; but the nonsubsidized operator 
would have to pay the full prewar do- 
mestic cost, exactly double that of the 
other two groups, would have to pay 25 
percent down in cash and spread the 
balance out over 20 years but he would 
presumably not be given the privilege of 
borrowing the money either from the 
Government or from any private insti- 
tution at any such low rate of interest as 
the foreign operator. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
could not find justification for doing 
that. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I should 
say not, nor could any member of the 
committee on either side of the aisle. 
But here is Mr. Snyder proposing almost 
the same thing, and he also wants us to 
take in for trade-in the old foreign hulks 
and, as the Maritime Commission bill 
first provided for, let them come to an 
agency of this Government and borrow 
the money to pay for them. 

And just this past week, under date 
of September 26, none other than Mr. 
Harold D. Smith, Director of the Budget, 
on the stationery of the Executive Office 
of the President—so we can assume that 
he speaks for the President—brought 
forth very much the same proposals as 
Mr. Snyder advances. 

I also want to point out to the gentle- 
man from Kansas that at the very time 
we were discussing the first bill, with its 
outlandish proposals to favor the foreign 
purchaser, our State Department, with 
all the magnanimity in the world, exe- 
cuted a lend-lease agreement with 
France in which they proposed to turn 
over to them $200,000,000 worth of ships 
at 1% percent interest when we are 
charging our own buyers 314 percent in- 
terest on the balance. They had that 
written into the lend-lease agreement. 
But you can thank this committee for 
causing the canceling of that agree- 
ment right then and there. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield 
to the gracious gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. May it not be said that 
this is a committee bill prepared by the 
committee from all of the information it 
could get? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I agree 
with the gentleman and it has been 
brought forth by the committee despite 
bureaucratic efforts to emasculate it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
spoke of Mr. Snyder. Did he appear be- 
fore the committee and testify with re- 
spect to this matter? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. He has 
not been before the committee; and in 
view of the fact that this Congress spe- 
cifically took out of the control of his or- 
ganization the disposal of these ships, 
what we are trying to find out in com- 
mittee, all the way from the chairman 
down, is what right he has to stick his 
nose in here. He was specifically cut out 
of the picture by act of this Congress. 
As a matter of fact, he was not even in 
office until after all the hearings had 
been completed on this bill and most of 
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the bill perfected as near as we could 
get it. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. With respect to the 
proposed French sale that he just spoke 
of, the gentleman, of course, will include 
in the Recorp the statement that that 
was by unanimous action of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr, BRADLEY of Michigan. Abso. 
lutely. 

Mr. BONNER. All sides agreed. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Abso- 
lutely. The committee was up in arms 
on that particular sale to the French, 
and we also knew that it was the appar- 
ent intent of some other allies to come 
in and ask for ships themselves, if we 
were generous enough to let them have 
them at 14 percent, with the additional 
proviso that the President, who at that 
time was Mr. Roosevelt, could suspend 
the payment for these ships indefinitely. 

Mr. BONNER. The same condition 
existed as to discrimination between 
citizens and noncitizens. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Abso- 
lutely. Our committee has been seeing 
eye to eye on this legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I feel that I have 
been led somewhat afield by these very 
timely and important questions that 
other members of the committee sitting 
here today have asked. I stated some 
time ago that our first interest in the 
consideration of this important legisla- 
tion was to keep the American merchant 
marine on the high seas and in its pres- 
ent dominant position, the State Depart- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Our second consideration is in protect- 
ing the taxpayers of this country, to see 
to it that they get just as much return 
from the sale of these ships as it is pos- 
sible to receive and still maintain our 
primary objective of keeping the Ameri- 
can merchant marine paramount. So, 
in our consideration of this second point, 
we must appreciate that we are in the 
position today of a merchant who has his 
shelves heavily overstocked and has to 
conduct a bargain sale in order to reduce 
his inventory of goods which will other- 
wise spoil and go to rot. We could, of 
course, set a high price on these vessels 
that would theoretically return to the 
taxpayer every dollar he put into them 
but they would not be salable at that 
price. Our basic yardstick throughout 
this question of price determination is, 
of course, the competition from foreign 
shipyards. Representatives of the Mari- 
time Commission, who are supposed [to 
know, have told us that in the prewsr 
days, foreign yards could build ships at 
just about one-half the cost of our 
American yards with our shorter work- 
ing hours, higher wages, and high over- 
head, to say nothing of possibly higher 
taxes. As I previously noted our own 
operators are faced with low-cost foreign 
competition in the operation of their 
ships and, consequently, unless they can 
buy these ships at a price that will per- 
mit them to compete with the low foreign 
costs and return them a reasonable re- 
turn on their investment, they are cer- 
tainly not going to be in the market. 
Therefore, we started out on the basic 
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premise that in fixing the statutory sales 
price, we had to meet the prewar foreign 
cost, which was one-half our prewar do- 
mestic cost. Now as I have said pre- 
viously, the Maritime Commission in 
their first proposal would have penalized 
the nonsubsidized citizen purchaser to 
the extent of 100 percent of the price 
they set for the subsidized citizen or alien 
purchaser. The committee was unani- 
mously opposed to that principle, of 
course; and we jockeyed back and forth 
with various proposals to narrow this dif- 
ferential and the figures we have arrived 
at in setting up the statutory sales price 
is a compromise—but a compromise that 
has been generally acceptable to the in- 
ustry and was to the Maritime Commis- 
sion until just recently in the hearings 
over on the other side of the Capitol on 
this same legislation. They now recom- 
mend “all buyers be treated alike”—de- 
spite the fact that they have permitted 
in wartime the subsidized operators to 
continue to pile up a huge tax-exempt 
fund from charter hire paid them. 
Starting with the basic premise of 50 
percent of prewar domestic cost equal- 
ing the price at which the Commission 
felt the foreign yards presumably could 
build these ships in the postwar world— 
as they did in the prewar world—never- 
theless, we felt that their costs would be 
bound to rise in the postwar world and, 
therefore, penalized the foreign buyers 
and the subsidized operator a matter of 
5 percent so that the statutory sales 
price to them is 55 percent of the prewar 
domestic cost, and to the nonsubsidized 
citizen, 50 percent of the prewar domestic 
cost. This, of course, leaves out all 
costs which have gone into the defense 
features which items will, of course, be 
removed by the Maritime Commission. 
In the case of tankers we had a great 
deal of discussion. Admiral Vickery, 
vice chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, told our committee that tankers 
should under no consideration be char- 
tered to foreigners nor to our own cit- 
izens; that they could all be sold out- 
right at 100 cents on the dollar of the 
prewar demestic cost and would then still 
represent a distinct saving to our pur- 
chasers. he tanker operators are not 
subsidized and no tankers have ever 
been constructed with the aid of con- 
struction differential subsidies. About 
74 percent of all our prewar tankers 
under our flag were operated by the 
major oil companies and carry their own 
products. The remaining 26 percent— 
most of which were operating on coast- 
wise service—were operated by inde- 
pendent operators who are contract car- 
riers for some of the larger companies 
and other independent oil producers, and 
in addition carry quite a few allied liquid 
cargoes, such as molasses. So far as I 
can recall, none of the major oil com- 
panies has made any representations be- 
fore our committee complaining about 
the cost of the proposed price on these 
tankers. However, some of the inde- 
pendent tankers did make representa- 
tions to us in our early hearings, and 
Just recently have become vociferous in 
their demands, that they be treated on a 
bar with the dry-cargo vessels and that 
the 75 percent of prewar domestic cost, 
aS set out in this bill as their statutory 
Sales price, be reduced to 50 percent, 


Frankly, our committee discussed this 
tanker price question at considerable 
length and the 175-percent figure was 
thought to be a fair compromise. 

There is also this question of charter- 
ing tankers, which as I have said was 
definitely recommended against by the 
Maritime Commission and others be- 
cause of the fact that tankers deteriorate 
very rapidly and carry a high mainte- 
nance cost. Obviously then, if provision 
were made for chartering out tankers, 
the operators might conceivably wear 
them out rather quickly, turn back junk 
to the Commission, and then purchase 
them from foreign yards and for opera- 
tion under foreign flag in the off-shore 
postwar trade. They will probably do 
that anyway if we were to follow the 
original recommendation of the Mari- 
time Commission and sell them at 100 
percent of the prewar domestic cost, as 
they have every right to assume that the 
foreign shipyards will in all probability 
be able to build these at approximately 
half our cost if they can build a dry cargo 
ship at half our cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that if 
the amendments which have been adopt- 
ed by our full committee are accepted by 
the House tomorrow this bill is just about 
as good as can be turned out, having in 
mind, first of all, the welfare of the 
American taxpayer, American labor, and 
our American operators; secondly, the 
welfare and maintenance of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine on the high seas 
and, thirdly, the national defense and 
well-being of this country. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida |Mr. PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, the problem has been dis- 
cussed here as relates to the question of 
subsidies. Of course, this particular bill 
has nothing to do with subsidies as such. 
Subsidies, of course, were provided under 
the Merchant Marine Act, and the pur- 
pose of that originally was to have a 
construction differential and an operat- 
ing differential. 'The purpose of the con- 
struction differential was to assist do- 
mestic shipowners in the difference in 
costs of ships construction in American 
yards and employing American labor as 
compared with foreign yards and labor. 
There were those in this country who 
went so far as to openly express state- 
ments that they could get cheaper ships 
in foreign yards. We knew that to be 
true. But, at the same time, there was 
unemployed American labor. There was 
this important feature,too. Had Ameri- 
can ships been constructed in foreign 
yards, if war had come, as it did sub- 
sequently, we would have been caught, 
and those ships would have been in those 
foreign yards and could have been seized 
by these foreign governments. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. It was the men who 
learned the know-how in American yards 
that permitted the necessary expansion 
of those yards. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
right. The original yards built for the 
purpose of constructing American ships 
under construction subsidies became the 


yards that ultimately trained the workers 
in the other yards of this country, be- 
cause we had gotten to the point where 
we failed to build ships and we failed 
to provide the necessary ship-construc- 
tion workers in this country. 

For a period of 15 years immediately 
prior to the passage of the Merchant 
Marine Act there were only two Ameri- 
can merchant ships built in American 
yards. We had gradually gone down 
so that we were almost ashamed of the 
record in this country, until we did make 
an honest effort to provide a United 
States Merchant Marine Act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. It is also 
a fact that at that time we were carry- 
ing only about 9 percent of our foreign 
trade in American bottoms. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
correct. To give you some idea of the 
difference at that time and as of today, 
and as to the prewar situation, out of the 
world tonnage of 82,000,000 tons we had 
only 12,000,000. Today, out of the esti- 
mated $6,000,000 that there will be under 
the 1945-46 program 58,000,000 tons will 
be American ships as against 38,000,000 
foreign ships. The figures stand a little 
bit more in our favor right as of today. 

As to the operating differential, the 
purpose of that was to have American 
shipping so we would have a merchant 
marine on the high seas, in order to nave 
a reserve fleet in time of war and to train 
merchant seamen. Naturally, the Amer- 
ican merchant marine could not compete 
with the low living conditions of the 
sailors on many of the foreign ships, with 
the type of food they served, with the 
cheap maintenance costs, and with the 
low wages. The only way to have 
American ships on the high seas, manned 
by American sailors, was to have that 
differential provided. Congress provided 
for it in an open, straightforward way, 
calling it that, and that was what it did. 
It assisted us in training merchant sea- 
men, building ships and training work- 
men, and building yards that could ex- 
pand and train others. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is it not also true 
that prior to the war some of our cargoes 
were being carried by Axis ships? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
right. 

I want to pay tribute at this time to 
the Congress that passed that act, and 
to pay tribute to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLanp], and its dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WELcH]. 
These two Members of Congress deserve 
great praise from the American people 
for their foresight. The Merchant 
Marine Act was not passed without con- 
siderable objection. Week after week 
they had to study and take testimony 
and then present it to the Congress. It 
was one of the great, important things 
we did, because when war came on those 
ships that were built were worth more 
than their weight in gold. We can every 
day be thankful for the fact we did that 
because of the experienced seamen and 
experienced workmen who were de- 
veloped and who trained others. 
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Now we approach the time when today 
we have the greater portion of the world’s 
shipping. We have more ships than we 
can use. What does this bill say? It 
provides for a national defense reserve 
fleet: 

The Commission shall place in a national 
defense reserve (1) such vessels owned by it 
as, after consultation with the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, it deems 
should be retained for the national defense, 
and (2) all vessels owned by it at the ex- 
piration of 2 years from the cessation of 
hostilities. 


First, what happens? There is a na- 
tional reserve fleet. Then we sell to our 
American buyers, and then we sell to for- 
eign buyers. There is a recognition of 
the fact that we need these ships for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Under 
this act we can sell ships abroad, but 
there is nothing in here that gives any- 
thing away to any other power? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. No; it 
does not give them away. The purpose 
of this committee was to give the ad- 
vantage as far as possible to American 
shipping. 

As stated very ably a few minutes ago, 
this is a committee bill. It is the result 
of considerable study. Subcommittees 
were appointed and subcommittees took 
days and days on a single section—in 
some instances on a single subsection— 
and then the full committee took days, 
weeks, and even months of consideration. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This bill pro- 
vides the method by which these ships 
are to be disposed of? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Statements have 
been made on the floor of the House that 
quite a number of the ships have already 
been sold or have been negotiated for. 
Can the gentleman give us any idea as 
to the amount involved with respect to 
those that have been sold? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I do not 
have that. I think a portion of that is in 
the Recorp. But they have not been 
sold under this act. Under the regular 
Merchant Marine Act, as ships were con- 
structed they were sold under that act. 
There is a provision in this for certain 
adjustments of those who went ahead 
because there was a provision in those 
contracts that adjustments would be 
made. It would be manifestly unfair to 
‘have a man to go ahead 3 months ago 
with this act coming and charge him 
without having some formula by which 
there could be an adjustment made. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I understood 
the chairman to say there was about 
$15,000.600,000 worth of property in- 
volved in this legislation. 

Mr. PETERSON of Fiorida. That is 
the total over-all cost of the ship-build- 
ing program. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is the es- 
timated cost. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes, but 
the cost with reference to the actual sales 


of properties is not necessarily relative 
any more than would be the cost of a can- 
non or an armored tank or a truck or a 
small boat if you were to sell that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I understand 
that. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Of course, 
that is true because war costs are many 
times what the prewar costs were. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Then we 
have another element. We are dealing 
with surpluses. We have so many ships 
and we are trying to sellthem. We would 
rather have them on the high seas car- 
rying American goods as well as carrying 
on foreign commerce than to have them 
placed in the mouths of rivers and bays. 
We are going to have to put some of 
them in the mouths of rivers and bays 
anyway. We are going to have to build 
that reserve fleet, but we want an active. 
merchant fleet. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. The reserve fleets in the 
river will cost about $5,000 2 ship to get 
in condition and they would not be in 
good condition even then. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
right. Weare going to try to get them on 
the high seas so that they can carry 
American commerce and thus afford em- 
ployment and wages to American sea- 
men and carry goods and good will and 
build up trade throughout the world. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. When the money 
necessary for the building of these ships 
was required, the merchant marine came 
before the proper committee of Congress 
and asked for the appropriation of these 
funds. Is that not correct? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. In part, 
yes. In part, no. They had a revolving 
fund. Once you gave them an appropri- 
ation, and they built a ship and then 
sold that ship, they could go to that fund 
and build again. 

Mr. REES of Eansas. Could the gen- 
tleman tell us approximately how much 
you have already recovered from this 
$15,U00,000,000? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I do not 
have those figures. A portion of that is 
in the record and will probably be de- 
veloped. It changes frequently. 

~The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WEICHEL]. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, in dis- 
cussing the pending ship bill it becomes 
not only desirable but necessary to have 
the facts and the background on what is 
to be sold; and also to have some picture 
of the situation as it appears based on 
meager data offered by the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

The elementary facts may be simply 
stated. Because of having had to fight a 
global war, the United States has built 
and operated the world’s largest mer- 
chant fleet at a cost of over $21,000,000,- 
000, consisting of more than 5,000 ships. 
With the war ended, it is proposed to sell 
and dispose of the Government’s war- 
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built fleet, because it is a fundamental 
American principle that our merchant 
marine should be privately owned and 
operated by free Americans. However, it 
goes without saying that the proposal to 
sell these ships contemplates provision 
for an adequate military reserve. 

With private ownership and operation 
being a settled American principle, the 
manner of sale of such war-built ships, is 
the purpose of this legislation, 

As to whether the present bill consti- 
tutes the best method of assuring the 
maintenance of an American merchant 
mavine, sufficient to carry our domestic 
water-borne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the water-borne export and 
import foreign commerce, and in addi- 
tion sufficient to serve as @ naval and 
military auxiliary in time of war, is the 
matter under consideration. 

At this point it should be said that at 
no time during the extended hearings on 
this bill, no one suggested that we should 
change the principle of private owner- 
ship and operation for one of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. It is 
true, however, that where we have a 
subsidized route the Maritime Commis- 
sion has very close control over that 
operation, has it not? 

Mr. WEICHEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. It was 
also indicated to us many times by mem- 
bers of the Maritime Commission from 
Admiral Land down that seemingly they 
favored the subsidized operator so that 
they could keep closer control over our 
merchant marine? 

Mr. WEICHEL. The Maritime Com- 
mission seemed to act as if they were 
guardians of the subsidized lines, and are 
forever looking out for their welfare. 

Of course, we are all aware that Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation will 
probably come unless peacetime mer- 
chant shipping can be restored as a de- 
sirable American business. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. Was not that the result 
of the operation of our merchant marine 
after the last war? We had disastrous 
operation by the Government, at a con- 
siderably larger cost than even subsidies. 

Mr. WEICHEL. It was most disas- 
trous, and insofar as we can, as the chair- 
man knows, this bill is designed to stop 
the chaos that occurred at the end of the 
last war. 

While this bill is being considered as a 
means of taking these war-built ships 
from Government ownership and opera- 
tion to private ownership and operation, 
a brief review of what the Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration have done with more than $21,- 
000,000,000 might be desirable in order 
to understand and present proposals of 
the disposition of this war-built fleet. 

Previous to the war emergency, the 
Maritime Commission was the govern- 
mental agency dealing with merchant 
marine affairs. As the emergency devel- 
oped the First War Powers Act was en- 
acted by the Congress and under its au- 
thority the President established by Ex- 
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ecutive order the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. When this was accomplished 
the supposed arrangement was, that the 
Maritime Commission would devote its 
efforts to the construction of ships and 
the War Shipping Administration to the 
operation of ships. These two agencies 
have had under their control the ex- 
penditure of more than $21,000,000,000. 
However, the personnel of both agencies 
was identical in many instances and it 
was hard to determine when the same 
people were speaking for the Maritime 
Commission or were speaking for the 
War Shipping Administration. These 
vast expenditures might bear further ex- 
amination, for they surely got off to a 
fine start in May 1941, when they ap- 
proved approximately $32,000,000 for 
119 trips from the Atlantic coast to the 
Red Sea and back, out of which the 
admitted profits were nearly $27,000,000. 
The charters approved were so lavish 
that one owner whose ship had a de- 
preciated value of $3,100 was given the 
huge sum of $338,000 for one round trip 
taking less than 200 days and still had 
his own ship. Since the public exposure 
of the giving away of approximately $27,- 
000,000, spokesmen for the Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Admin- 
istration now say the rates were too high. 
When legislation was introduced in an 
effort to bring back these moneys to the 
Public Treasury the report claimed that 
it was not necessary to enact legislation 
for the recovery of money from specific 
persons and that the money was being 
voluntarily returned. 

Up to this time there has been one 
voluntary contribution of $100,000, and 
that by the American President Lines, 
the stock of which is almost entirely 
owned by the Maritime Commission. 
While Admiral Land now says that the 
Red Sea profits of $27,000,000 were ex- 
orbitant, this is a small sum in compari- 
son with the $329,000,000 tax-exempt 
fund built up in the Maritime Commis- 
sion. The Commission well knew that 
the act of 1936 did not contemplate 
placing huge wartime profits in tax-ex- 
empt funds, while others paid as high as 
95 percent on their profits. This infor- 
mation was not offered to the committee 
by the Maritime Commission but was 
only secured by request when it was 
brought out in questioning by the testi- 
mony of the subsidized lines as to the 
existence of this vast tax-exempt fund. 

I wonder how much information is 
locked in secrecy with the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration that should have been giv- 
en to the committee for the considera- 
tion of this legislation. 

Coming now to the building of ships 
by the Maritime Commission, in many 
instances the Commission purchased the 
land upon which the yards were built, 
erected the buildings, installed the ma- 
chinery and equipment, paid for all the 
Material and labor used in the building 
of ships, and paid executive salaries as 
high as $25,000 each for merely carrying 
out the blueprint instructions provided 
by the Maritime Commission. With the 
Treasury of the United States paying 
for each item that went into the building 
oO: the yards, the building of the ships, 
and the payment of labor, yet the Mari- 
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time Commission paid out millions of 
dollars to people who had absolutely no 
investment whatsoever in the yard, the 
material, or any other item connected 
with the building of the ships, and the 
Maritime Commission gives the simple 
answer that they paid these people vast 
sums simply because of moral assets, a 
new kind of theory and excuse for the 
paying out of Government money. 

I want to say at this point that we 
have a statement that has been prepared, 
although it seems they might have con- 
fused the investigator. We received this 
information in 1944. God only knows 
what happened after that. Here is what 
the Maritime Commission did. 

There are a number of yards set forth 
in this memorandum that the Maritime 
Commission paid $371,000,000 to build 
and equip, and, as I told you before, it 
paid for the labor, material, and every- 
thing that went into the yards, so that 
the Government owned every stick in 
the yards. They owned the complete 
ship. In spite of that, the Maritime 
Commission up to November 30, 1944, 
paid or agreed to pay the contractor who 
did not have a dime in it, for whom ev- 
erything was paid, over $150,000,000 for 
doing nothing, for having no investment. 
It is the first time that I ever heard of 
such a theory in the paying out of Gov- 
ernment money. 

Admiral Land said in his testimony 
before the committec one day, in talking 
about paying these people $150,000,000 
when they did not have a penny of in- 
vestment: 

I have been arguing all morning that it is 
not based on principle, practice or statutory 
requirement. 


Can you imagine giving away up to 
that time $150,000,000? Nobody knows 
how much more has been given away. 
It is the first time that any one has 
heard of paying somebody $150,000,000 
for blessing the spending of Government 
money. That has been unheard of up 
to this time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The story the gen- 
tleman is telling is not only interesting 
but it is astounding. 

Mr. WEICHEL. It is all printed in the 
record. 

Mr. MICHENER. I wonder what this 
$150,000,000 was for? Cannot the gen- 
tleman give us anything more definite 
than the statement that it was to 
strengthen and secure moral assistance 
or was considered as a moral asset pay- 
ment? 

Mr. WEICHEL. The statement of the 
Maritime Commission was that these 
contractors had absolutely not a single 
penny of investment in these yards, and, 
in addition, the Maritime Commission 
paid for all the labor, it paid for all the 
help and it paid for so-called executive 
brains up to $25,000 a year for simply 
following a blueprint. As if that was not 
enough, the Maritime Commission be- 
stowed upon these gentlemen $150,000,- 
000 more, as a sort of a blessing, you 
know, for their good will. They must 
have been very fond of them. 
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After the President had declared an 
emergency, the Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration 
had the right under sections 802 and 902 
of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act, to 
requisition for title every ship flying the 
American flag. Section 802 applies to 
ships built under the 1936 act and pro- 
vides that in the event of the requisition 
for title, the ship owner should have his 
investment returned. Section 902 ap- 
plies to unsubsidized ships and provides 
that “just compensation” shall be paid 
in the event of requisition for title. As 
to the ships built by the Maritime Com- 
mission for the subsidized lines and for 
which the United States Treasury paid 
one-half of the cost of construction, the 
Maritime Commission and War Shipping 
Administration did not make full use of 
their statutory authority and requisition 
all the ships of the subsidized lines. 
That was the very purpose of paying for 
half of them in the first place, so that 
when the war came on you could take 
them for title. They had the authority 
but they did not doit. They took a few 
of them. They did not take for title the 
ships of the subsidized lines but only 
requisitioned them for use, paying lavish 
charter hire and secret subsidies by way 
of excess insurance and other arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I might say to the 
gentleman that I have an amendment 
which will adjust the insurance allow- 
ances that have been paid during this 
war period to conform with the trade-in 
allowances of section 8 as amended by 
the committee amendment for the ships; 
that will place these people who have 
been paid insurance allowances under 
wartime valuations on the same basis as 
provided in the committee amendment 
to section 8. 

Mr. WEICHEL. That would probably 
fit in. 

Mr. JACKSON. That will make a sav- 
ing, incidentally, of approximately $135,- 
000,000 to the United States Treasury. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL: I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not a fact that con- 
siderable controversy arose with respe# 
to the interpretation of section 902 #d 
finally the President appointed a Com- 
mittee consisting of Judge Hand, Judge 
Hutchison, and Judge Parker, who ren- 
dered findings and thereafter payments 
were made in accordance with their 
findings? 

Mr. WEICHEL. Yes. There was con- 
siderable difficulty with reference to ar- 
riving at fair value. The only way pro- 
vided by law and the Constitution of 
the United States is through the courts, 
and the Maritime Commission appeared 
before the committee and are now over 
in the other body demanding that you 
give them a right to handle affairs com- 
ing from the Maritime Commission. 
And if you do not take their figures and 
demands, you cannot purchase under 
this bill. 
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Mr. BLAND. The gentleman knows 
I am not in favor of that. 

Mr. WEICHEL. I know that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I observe 
from the report of the committee that 
all of these ships, all this tonnage, have 
been put into a pool for use by the United 
Nations. How many tons does the 
United States have in this pool? 

Mr. WEICHEL. To answer that ques- 
tion, I will say that that has always been 
considered a military secret up to the 
time of the war, and I think it is still a 
military secret. Nobody will tell you 
anything about it. I remember asking 
a representative of the Maritime Com- 
mission appearing before the committee 
that question, and when you ask them 
how many tons they evade the question. 
Every American ship that floats is under 
the control of the Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration 
and flying the American flag is in the 
pool. Not only that, but as fast as we 
built ships and needed them, we char- 
tered them to certain foreign nations for 
a nominal sum, and the Maritime Com- 
mission would never tell us whether it 
was $1 or $10 a year. But I do know 
this, that after they were in the pool, 
our ships, ships which we built with our 
money, we had to pay for every Ameri- 
can soldier who was hauled across as well 
as paying for hauling supplies to help 
the other nations. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I under- 
stand we have around 58,000,009 tons. 

Mr. WEICHEL. That is what I 
understand. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is, 
58,000,000 tons of American ships, either 
owned by the Government—— 

Mr. WEICHEL. No; these are the 
ones that are owned by the Government 
that we are talking about, absolutely 
owned by the Government. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. They 
are in this pool? 

Mr. WEICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What 
does this bill do with this 58,000,000 
tons? Do we get our ships back? 

Mr. WEICHEL. We get the ships 
back after it is agreed that the pool be 
dissolved. The pool can run for 6 
months after the cessation of hostilities. 
The selling of these ships would be sup- 
ject to the agreement entered into by 
this Government with reference to the 
pool. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How 
_many millions of tons will be required 
for the American merchant marine in 
peacetime? How much of this will be 
surplus, and how much will our Govern- 
ment need to carry on its merchant 
trade? 

Mr. WEICHEL. According to some 
people in the State Department and 
according to some in the Maritime Com- 
mission who are following instructions 
for the administration, we would be right 
back where we were at the beginning 
of the war, to the pitiful tonnage of 
about 9,000,000 tons, and subject to the 
great maritime nations like Great 
Britain. 
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With reference to these 58,000,000 tons, 
it has been the contention of the com- 
mittee on both sides that we should re- 
tain our maritime supremacy, but on the 
other hand the Maritime Commission 
and the State Department have devised 
all kinds of ways of either giving it away 
for nothing or giving it away in a manner 
which amounts to nothing, and getting 
us back to 9,000,000 tons. The gentleman 
referred to how much of this tonnage we 
should keep. One spokesman in making 
an analysis said, “If I have an apple, the 
greater the part I give away to you the 
better you will like me.” So that is the 
philosophy the State Department and 
some people in our Government are fol- 
lowing. They believe the more of our 
merchant marine we give away the better 
We Will be liked. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We fol- 
lowed that policy with money and other 
things. 

One other question: How much 
merchant-marine tonnage does Great 
Britain have? How much does she have 
in this pool? 

Mr. WEICHEL. At the present time 
that would seem to be a military secret. 
We have never been informed how much 
each other nation has in the pool. But 
we have nearly as much tonnage as all 
the rest of the world put together. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. According to the 
testimony before the committee, the 
Maritime Commission had 40,000,000 tons 
of shipping under its control, which is 
all in the pool. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How 
much does Great Britain have in the 
pool? 

Mr. JACKSON. All of it is in the pool. 
Every nation in the world, including the 
neutral nation of Sweden, is in the pool. 

Mr. WEICHEL. It did not requisi- 
tion for title the ships of the subsidized 
lines but only requisitioned them for use 
paying lavish charter hire and secret 
subsidies by the way of excess insurance 
and other arrangements, thereby creat- 
ing for deposit with the Maritime Com- 
mission an enormous tax-exempt fund 
which has amounted to as much as 329 
millions of dollars. Now that these 
vast funds are publicly exposed like 
those of the Red Sea charters, I do not 
know what excuse the Maritime Com- 
mission is now offering for the piling 
up of this huge tax-exempt fund. 

However, this great tax exempt fund 
now becomes important in that the 
Maritime Commission would have the 
war-built ships sold to the very people 
who have already purchased their ships 
for £0 percent of the cost, the Treasury 
of the United States paying the other 
one-half. These subsidized ship com- 
panies would buy the ships offered for 
sale under this bill, out of the enormous 
profits upon which they have paid no 
taxes and were deposited with the Mari- 
time Commission. 

With the claim of the Maritime Com- 
mission and War Shipping Administra- 
tion in 1941, that there was a vast short- 
age of merchant tonnage, the Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Adminis- 
tration said that it was necessary to take 
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the ships of American owners. Hovw- 
ever, they did not requisition for title 
the very ships on which the Treasury of 
the United States had paid one-half of 
the cost. Instead of taking for title they 
requisitioned for use and paid lavish 
sums for charter and insurance adjust- 
ments. On the other hand, they requi- 
sitioned a great number of ships from 
unsubsidized owners upon whom they 
had no claim by virtue of paying one- 
half of the cost of their ships. With the 
shortage and need of merchant tonnage 
and the taking of private ships for the 
emergency, yet the Maritime Commis- 
sion immediately proceeded to sell all 
during the war, to the subsidized owners, 
every desirable ship built with Govern- 
ment money, as fast as they were 
launched. 

The quick sale of these war-built ships 
to subsidized companies is unexplainable, 
but it is well to know that the Maritime 
Commission immediately after the sale, 
chartered back for use its own built ships 
and paid these subsidized companies a 
charter hire of at least 15 percent of the 
amount they paid on the ship. In other 
words the Maritime Commission gave the 
subsidized companies 15 percent on their 
investment while the Government was 
giving 2 percent to the buyers of War 
Bonds. 

In addition to giving the subsidized 
companies 15 percent on their invest- 
ment, on the ships hired for use, the 
Maritime Commission and War Shipping 
Administration hired and paid them as 
agents to operate these very ships that 
the Government built and owned. 

The Maritime Commission and War 
Shipping Administration were not even 
satisfied with this unholy arrangement, 
but in the sales contract of these Gov- 
ernment-built ships they put in a clause 
whereby they would adjust the price to 
that which war-built ships might be sold 
in the future. That little arrangement 
is covered by section 9 of the bill and will 
cost the tidy sum of $89,000,000 to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a part of what 
happened to $21,000,000,000 and we are 
now trying to legislate for the disposal 
of these war-built ships on the basis of 
some information offered by the Mari- 
time Commission. Three bills covering 
the disposal of the war-built fleet were 
brought to the committee, covering some 
58,000,000 dead-weight tons and costing 
many billions of dollars. 

The first bill presented by the Mari- 
time Commission provided for the sale 
of ships constructed within the conti- 
nental United States; that sales to Amer- 
ican purchasers should be made on a re- 
strictive basis, while sales to foreigners 
contemplated no restrictions; that un- 
subsidized purchasers should pay twice 
as much for war-built ships as subsi- 
dized purchasers and favored sales to 
foreigners on terms much more favorable 
than to American citizens. In fact, it 
was stated in the bill that the foreign 
buyer could make use of all the Govern- 
ment lending agencies, while the Ameri- 
can buyer would have to lay down cash 
and security. 

The clause in the first bill providing for 
the sale of ships “built inside of conti- 
nental United States” had an undisclosed 
meaning and remained in all the bills 
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up until the very last. After continued 
probing over @ period of months it was 
finally disclosed that the Maritime Com- 
mission intended to exclude from the 
operation of this bill and secretly keep 
from the committee the $100,000,000 
worth of ships which the United States 
had built in Canada. The Maritime 
Commission continually reciting that 
they had not built ships outside of the 
United States, but now admitted that 
these ships were built in Canada and the 
Commission called them purchased ships 
and not ships built outside the United 
States. It can only be concluded that 
the Commission intended to dispose of 
these ships in some manner unknown to 
the Congress. Inquiry might be made 
as to what country these ships were to 
be transferred. 

The committee has rejected all such 
unworthy proposals and the bill under 
consideration is much better than the 
bills the Maritime Commission requested 
the committee to report for passage. 

We have stricken out provisions favor- 
ing foreign purchasers as against Amer- 
ican citizens, we have stricken out pro- 
visions which might have enabled for- 
eign purchasers to obtain ships through 
other agencies of the Government, we 
have stricxen out provisions whereby the 
foreigner could borrow his money from 
our Government and the American citi- 
zen would be obliged to pay cash or se- 
curity, we have stricken out provisions 
placing restrictions on the use of ships 
sold to American citizens and we have 


stricken the proposal that unsubsidized: 


American citizens pay double the pur- 
chase price for ships. 

ecognizing the tremendous advantage 
accruing to the subsidized lines by virtue 
of the great tax-exempt fund a differ- 
ential of 5 percent has been made in the 
statutory sales price in favor of unsub- 
sidized Americans. It has been my be- 
lief that 5 percent is not enough to make 
up for the tax exemption to the subsi- 
dized lines. The committee did not share 
my belief, but I have no quarrel] on that 
account. 

As to the adjustment of prior sales, I 
believe that if anyone is to receive ad- 
justment money they should be made in 
favor of those who have invested their 
own money in ships rather than those 
who have recourse to the $329,000,000 
tax-exempt reserve fund. 

Mr. Chairman, I say all this in the face 
of the proposals of the administration 
speaking through the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and just recently in the other body 
by the recent appointee of the President, 
Mr. Snyder, Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, that un- 
Subsidized Americans pay more than sub- 
sidized Americans, that ships not re- 
quired should be scrapped, that there 
should be Government operation of the 
American merchant marine instead of 
Private operation of the American mer- 
chant marine, that we should trade in 
our new ships for worn-out foreign ships, 
that new American ships should be char- 
tered to foreigners to compete with our 
own American merchant marine, that no 
restrictions should be made on sales to 
foreigners, and that American ships shall 
not be exclusively paid for hauling gifts 
to foreign countries. 


Thereby again putting the United 
States, with a pitiful prewar tonnage of 
9,000,000 tons, under the subjection 
of other maritime nations. I believe we 
should keep our vast merchant marine 
and not reduce it to the subjection of any 
foreign nation, not only for peace and 
security but to give employment to the 
300,000 men now engaged in the industry. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
14 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Cuurcn]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is ag: present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 157] 

Auchincloss Gathings Mundt 
Baldwin,Md. Geelan Murphy 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gerlach Murray, Tenn. 
Barrett, Pa. Gifford Norton 
Barry Granahan O’Brien, Ml. 
Beall Granger O'Brien, Mich. 
Bender Green O'Neal 
Bennet,N.Y. Gwinn,N. Y. Pfeifer 
Bolton Hagen Philbin 
Bradley, Pa. Hall, Ploeser 
Brumbaugh Leonard W Powell 
Buckley Hand Quinn, N. Y. 
Bunker Harness,Ind. Rabaut 
Butler Harris Rabin 
Byrne, N. Y. Hart Rains 
Camp Hedrick Ramey 
Campbell Heffernan Randolph 
Cannon, Fla. Hendricks Rich 
Carnahan Herter Rivers 
Cellier Hess Robertson, 
Chelf Hill N. Dak. 
Chiperfield Hoeven Robinson, Utah 
Clark Holifield Roe, N. Y. 
Cole, Kans. Hook Rooney 
Cole, Mo. Hope Sharp 
Colmer Jenkins Sheridan 
Cooley Jennings Short 
Corbett Kefauver Simpson, 111. 
Curley Kelley, Pa. Simpson, Pa. 
Davis Keogh Slaughter 
Delaney, Kerr Smith, Ohio 

James J. Kilburn Somers, N. Y. 
Delaney, King Sparkman 

John J. Kirwan Sumner, Ul, 
Dickstein Kunkel Tarver 
Dolliver Latham Taylor 
Douglas, Il. Lea Thom 
Drewry LeFevre Thomas, N. J. 
Durham Lesinski Thomas, Tex. 
Earthman Link Torrens 
Eaton Luce Vinson 
Elliott Lynch Voorhis, Calif. 
Ellsworth McGehee Vorys, Ohio 
Elsaesser McGlinchey Weiss 
Fenton McKenzie White 
Flannagan Madden Wigglesworth 
Flood Maloney Winter 
Fogarty Marcantonio Wolcott 
Fulton Morgan Wolverton N. J. 
Gamble Morrison Wood 
Gary Mott Zimmerman 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sticier, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3603, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 279 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cnurcu] is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, 16 
months ago I addressed the House on the 
subject of the American merchant ma- 


rine. In my remarks at that time I 
stressed, among other things of compa- 
rable import, the then almost unanimous 
view that “no one knows how many ships 
we can maintain in profitable postwar 
service.” 

My thought was that if Admiral Land, 
who made the observation just quoted by 
me, was wrong about it and someone 
actually did know, or could find out, how 
many ships we could profitably operate 
we shou'd seek out that person and have 
him tell us. Today the question of how 
many ships we can profitably operate 
remains unanswered. No one came for- 
ward during the long period of public 
hearings on this bill with any worth- 
while information on this most impor- 
tant question. Admiral Land and the 
Maritime Commission had only vague 
estimates which at best could be re- 
garded only as proposed objectives. 

Meanwhile the so-called Harvard re- 
port—to which our able chairman, the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. BLanp], 
has referred—and which the Maritime 
Commission and the Navy Department 
jointly financed was completed. In 
this report it was estimated that the 
American merchant fleet of the future 
will range somewhere between a mini- 
mum of 860 vessels aggregating 8,900,000 
dead-weight tons and a maximum of 
1,325 ships aggregating 13,350,000 dead- 
weight tons. These figures are exclusive 
of Great Lakes shipping. Parentheti- 
cally, the Harvard report is the most 
thorough and most ably prepared study 
of shipping made in recent years. In my 
opinion it surpasses anything of that 
nature that the Maritime Commission 
has done. 

It has, of course, now become clear 
that there is no one at this time who can 
say with any assurance “how many ships 
we can maintain in profitable postwar 
service,” and for the obvious reason that 
so much depends on so many things. 
The volume of trade, the manner of its 
division among the several maritime 
nations, operating costs, taxes, the cost 
of ships, and Government policy with re- 
spect to the other matters which directly 
and indirectly affect shipping, are highly 
important considerations in determining 
the amount of tonnage that can be prof- 
itably operated. 

Who, for example, can tell us what the 
volume of trade is going to be during the 
next decade? Who can tell us how it 
will be eventually divided between the 
maritime nations? Who can tell us 
what operating costs will be? Or what 
Government policy will be with regard to 
other matters affecting shipping? It is 
at least doubtful if there is anyone who 
can give us the answer to any one of 
these questions, and it is all the more 
doubtful if there is anyone who can 
give us the answers to them all. 

All of this indicates that there is a vast 
area of uncertainty about these ques- 
tions. There is no uncertainty, however, 
about one thing at least—that is the cost 
of ships. Under this bili the price of 
ships is fixed by statute. Whatever hap- 
pens in the economic world to raise or 
lower values, and prices of commodities, 
the price of ships will remain the same. 
Conditions favorable to the profitable 
shipping operations wil] not increese the 
value of American tonnage, and conse- 
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quently conditions unfavorable to profit- 
able shipping operations will not affect 
the price of American ships. 

The number of ships that can or will 
be sold under this bill is still another 
question to which we have not had an 
answer. Admiral Land’s most recent 
statement on this question was made to 
the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee about 2 weeks ago. 
He said that he originally expected to sell 
about 1,000 ships but that now he expects 
to sell a smaller number. He told the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee of the House that he expected to 
sell between 60 and 120 ships to the 
American subsidized lines, and that up 
to that time he had had no inquiries from 
the nonsubsidized American lines with 
respect to purchases from the war-built 
fleet. 

Admiral Land’s statement. in this con- 
nection seem to me to constitute an 
unsatisfactory, if not an alarming, situa- 
tion so far as the future of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is concerned. It 
is obvious that something is wrong some- 
where. Here the Government has some 
4,000 chips on its hands, and, on the basis 
of information presently in the hands of 
the Maritime Commission, no more than 
120 ships are being sought for purchase, 
and perhaps only 60, by American steam- 
ship companies, and only the subsidized 
lines are in the market for these. 

Certain questions necessarily arise. 
Why have not the nonsubsidized Ameri- 
can lines, representing, as they do, about 
75 percent or more of the American mer- 
chant marine, come forward and signi- 
fied their intentions to purchase ships? 
Can it be that this bill is not favorable 
to purchases by them, or are there other 
reasons outside of this bill which makes 
them hesitate? 

The committee has worked long and 
hard to make this bill more realistic and 
more desirable from a sales standpoint, 
and accordingly has rejected several re- 
strictive proposals advanced by the Mari- 
time Commission. Moreover, we have 
provided a 5-percent price differential as 
between the subsidized and nonsubsi- 
dized lines in the hopes of encouraging 
purchases. This price differential in 
favor of the nonsubsidized lines is a 
recognition of the fact that the subsi- 
dized lines have substantial advantages 
by reason of the tax exemption accorded 
them in section 607 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. By virtue of tax ex- 
emption, the subsidized lines have built 
up capital and special reserves of sub- 
stantial size. It is out of these funds 
that purchase price of ships purchased 
under this bill will come. 

Because the nonsubsidized lines have 
no such tax-exemption privileges, and 
also mainly to encourage nonsubsidized 
operations, the committee wrote into the 
bill the 5-percent price differential fea- 
ture. It is not my thought that any of 
the funds of the subsidized lines be taken 
away from them, or that any obstacles 
be put in the path of the subsidized lines 
in the purchase of ships under this bill. 
Rather, it is my thought that in the 
building up of the American merchant 
marine to the strength contemplated by 
the 1936 and preceding acts similar en- 
couragement should be given to the non- 
subsidized lines. After all, they consti- 
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tute the biggest part of our merchant 
fleet. 

Whether this price differential is suf- 
ficient to encourage the sale of ships is 
a question requiring special considera- 
tion. In this connection—and also in 
connection with my earlier remarks 
about the fixed price of ships which this 
bill provides—I should like to read a 
few paragraphs from the Harvard re- 
port. I subscribe to the doctrine out- 
lined therein and it is my opinion that 
it is unfortunate that the Harvard report 
was not completed and put into the 
hands of the committee during the early 
stages of the hearings on this bill: 


It has already been pointed out that, if 
prospective purchasers make the proper anal- 
ysis of their ability to pay for ships, ships 
should be sold at a price which approximates 
their real value as determined by their future 
earning power. If this is true, and if the 
Government wants to sell ships, it will have 
to price them at about what reasonably 
approximates their value thus determined. 

Ships which have a price tag on them sub- 
stantially higher than their real value will 
not sell unless one of two things occurs: 

1. If prospective purchasers do not prop- 
erly appraise their ability to pay, they may 
unwittingly enter into contracts to purchase 
ships at prices which really are too high, 
even though they do not know it. 
standpoint of the national welfare, such a 
situation is undesirable because, just as oc- 
curred after the First World War, the ships 
will not stay sold; in other words, they will 
not be paid for and will be returned to the 
Government in default. 

2. If for some reason it is decided to put 
a price upon a particular ship which sub- 
stantially exceeds its value, that ship can be 
sold, provided some other measures are taken 
either to reduce costs or to increase the reve- 
nues which the prospective operator can 
gain. In other words, the Government could 
continue with the payments to private oper- 
ators—commonly called subsidies—that it 
has been granting since the passage of the 
1936 act. These subsidies artificially raise 
the revenues derived by a private operator 
and thereby enable him to pay higher prices 
for ships. The ocean-mail contracts granted 
under the 1928 act accomplished exactly the 
same thing by guaranteeing income above 
what would normally accrue to any par- 
ticular operator. 

The Government may also be in a position 
to help operators reduce certain costs which 
they could not do by themselves. Less 
stringent safety requirements and the em- 
ployment of smaller crews would both be 
measures in this direction. It should be 
noted at this point that these examples are 
cited merely to indicate what might be done 
to increase revenues or to decrease costs and 
thereby to raise the amount which an indi- 
vidual operator could pay for a particular 
ship. They are not to be taken here as 
recommendations. 

It should also be noted that the value of 
a particular ship in particular uses can at 
times be a minus quantity. In other words, 
a prospective purchaser could be given a 
particular ship for nothing and still not be 
able to operate it at a profit. In some in- 
stances operating expenses, especially of 
United States-flag operators, are so high that 
they cannot be met by operating revenue, 
and less than nothing is left over to pay for 
aship. Investigation seems to indicate that 
this is true, or at least is almost true, with 
respect to passenger vessels operated under 
the United States flag in accordance with 
legislative restrictions. 

While it is true that a ship whose price is 
substantially above its value as determined 
by the difference between future revenue and 
future cost will not readily sell, this does not 
mean that actual price calculations necessar- 
ily must be made according to that formula, 
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Since the value depends upon two estimates 
of the future, it is especially difficult to cal. 
culate. Partly for this reason, cost is fre. 
quently used as a basis for pricing. Price 
calculations must also take into considera- 
tion a number of other considerations, be. 
cause, as this report has recommended, price 
should be considered as a tool to aid in ac. 
complishing objectives. The objectives in- 
clude the development and maintenance of 
the United States merchant marine, a fair re- 
turn to the taxpayer, fair world prices for 
ships, and consistency with other Govern- 
ment policies both domestic and foreign, 


It seems to me that the House should 
take this question of legislating a price 
for ships under serious consideration 
now, or else be prepared to legislate on 
this subject from time to time in the 
future. It further seems to me that Con- 
gress will not wish, nor should it be re- 
quired to be continually legislating on 
the price of ships. The alternative is to 
charge the Maritime Commission with 
the responsibility of disposing of the 
Government’s war-built fleet at the best 
possible prices consistent with the eco- 
nomic value or earning power of the 
ships. 

It is not in the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment to sell ships at prices which 
might lead to their eventual repossession 
by the Government. Nor, of course, is it 
in the best interest of the Government to 
sell ships at prices below the value of 
the ships. The value, therefore, must be 
determined by physical appraisal of the 
ships themselves and by market condi- 
tions. The Maritime Commission should 
take the responsibility of making these 
determinations under the broad direc- 
tions of Congress. Otherwise, the subject 
of ship disposal will repeatedly be in the 
lap of Congress. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JACKSON], 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
Nation has built a mighty fleet of nearly 
5,000 merchant vessels. Today we are 
faced with the problem of how to convert 
this war fleet into a strong and perma- 
nent American merchant marine. 

We entered the war with approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 dead-weight tons of 
merchant shipping. On VJ-day the War 
Shipping Administration had well over 
40,000,000 dead-weight tons under its 
control. 

Our shipyards, our ships, and our 
skilled maritime labor supply cost us in 
excess of $17,000,000,000. Much of this 
total must be written off as war cost as 
much as the tanks, shells, and supply 
trucks. If we are wise, we will apply a 
part toward future security of our Na- 
tion by conserving our maritime re- 
sources. 

The ship-sale bill before the House to- 
day is the major prerequisite to an or- 
derly transition to an expanding Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

The problem of postwar disposition of 
our merchant fleet was first called to the 
attention of Congress in December 1943. 
On the 9th of that month Admiral Land 
told an Appropriation Subcommittee: 

My idea is that we should ask the Congress 
to freeze the prices of all of our fleet. If 4 
Liberty ship costs $2,000,000, and Congress 
approved, we could freeze the price at some 
equitable figure discounting excess war costs 
and sell it at that price to anybody to whom 
the Government wished to sell it. Certainly 
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we would not want an American citizen buy- 
ing a ship immediately after the war for $200 
, ton and then @ year or two later have a 
rival buy it at $5 to $15 a ton, as happened 
vfter the last war. I would not want it left 
+o the Maritime Commission or to any ship- 
ping board, but I want it on the statute books 
where it is frozen. 


That statement made sense tome. We 
have enough ships to completely demor- 
alize the market unless we are wise in 
choosing a sales policy. 

Such a sales policy should: 

First. Provide the maximum return to 
the Government consistent with the de- 
velopment of the American Merchant 

arine. 

Beco Assure stability and predict- 
ability to the ship-sales market. 

Third. Afford preference to reliable 
American operators who have given 
faithful service during the war and 
whose ships have been lost or taken. 

Fourth. Afford an opportunity for our 
allies to at least replace their war losses. 

Fifth. Foster the maintenance of the 
American shipbuilding industry. 

The first ship-sales bill, H. R. 4486 of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, was intfo- 
duced on March 27, 1944, by our chair- 
man, Judge BLanD. In the 18 months 
that have followed our committee has 
held many hearings and heard the in- 
terested Government agencies, the opera- 
tors, and maritime labor at length. We 
have considered four separate bills and 
a larger number of committee prints, 
substitute texts, and working drafts. 

I should like at this time to pay a 
brief word of tribute for the work done 
by our distinguished chairman on this 
bill. He has shouldered the burden of 
this legislation for the past 18 months. 
He, more than any other Member of Con- 
gress, has been responsible for the rebirth 
of the American merchant marine. His 
leadership and absolute fairness have 
been appreciated by every member of the 
committee. We are all grateful to him 
for his untiring patience and judicial ap- 
proach to the problems that have arisen 
in connection with this legislation. ‘The 
same applies to the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member of the committee 
{Mr. WELCH]. 

When our committee reported H. R. 
3603 last June, I could not go along with 
the bill. Chairman BLanp subsequently 
appointed me chairman of a subcommit- 
tee to prepare amendments to H. R. 3603. 
Our subcommittee prepared three 
amendments which have been accepted 
by the full committee. I have two addi- 
tional amendments which were discussed 
but not acted upon by the committee. 

The pricing principle of H. R. 3603 is 
to use the prewar construction costs as a 


3. VESSELS AVAILABLE FOR EXCHANGE 
Dry-cargo vessels available for exchange under sec. 8 of H. R. 3603 








base for the establishment of sales prices. 
This procedure eliminates the excess war 
costs. In the case of dry cargo vessels, 
the statutory sales price is set at 55 per- 
cent of prewar domestic costs to the sub- 
sidized operator and at 50 percent to the 
unsubsidized owners. This is an ap- 
proximation to the prewar foreign cost 
of vessels comparable to those now owned 
by the Government. Two observations 
are necessary here. The first is that all 
dry cargo vessels will be sold in reality 
as vessels on which a construction differ- 
ential has been granted under the terms 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The 
second is that the statutory floor price is 
very liberal particularly in comparison 
with reproduction costs today either here 
or abroad. 

From the statutory sales price depre- 
ciation is deducted at 5 percent per an- 
num with an additional 3 percent per an- 
num for excess wartime wear and tear. 
At this liberal rate of depreciation the 
favorable statutory sales prices set by 
the bill were very rapidly brought down 
to extremely low levels; thus defeating 
the purpose of the bill which was to es- 
tablish a price floor. Accordingly, I sub- 
mitted an amendment providing for a 
floor for all war-built vessels. This 
amendment has been incorporated in the 
bill and is set at 35 and 40 percent of the 
average 1944 construction costs respec- 
tively for unsubsidizec and subsidized dry 
cargo operators. 

In the case of tankers the statutory 
sales prices were set at 75 percent of the 
prewar domestic construction cost and 
the floor at 50 percent of the average 
1944 construction costs. In the case of 
tankers, the difference between the sales 
price for a new vessel and the floor is less 
than 2 years’ depreciation. 

In establishing a higher statutory and 
floor price for tankers, the committee 
recognized the basic differences between 
the dry cargo and tanker industries. By 
far greatest proportion of ocean-going 
dry cargo operators, probably over 90 
percent, are common carriers. On the 
other hand, by far the largest proportion 
of tanker operators, well over 75 percent, 
are industrial carriers. To my knowledge, 
none of them are common carriers. 

Prior to the war, in contrast with dry 
cargo vessels, nearly all tankers were sold 
at full domestic cost. There was never 
any question about the willingness or 
ability of tanker operators to purchase 
vessels at this price. 

In the many hearings held by our com- 
mittee over a period of a year and one- 
half, to my knowledge, no tanker operator 
appeared. Apparently they dared not 
hope for special concessions. 


Exursir A 








Date of 
Vessel Owner construc- 
— tion 
Built prior to 1935; 
A. . OR er ...--| Eastern. Gas & Fuel Association......................- 1921 
i. OO, BU I Bn el ew" Horace X. Baxter Steamship Co... ..................- 1919 
ADO NPOT EE ieoi. Siwn Sh cawendnulacwek United Fruit Steamship Corp.__........... encgnan 1909 
FO SS RT? ee ETT? Pope & Talbot, Inc. (McCormick Steamship Divi- | 1918 
sion). | 
ON, a ee ee ei Eastern et ES ee, 1932 
ichilles.. 2... Be rs ‘ombud er | American Steamship Co., Inc_................---.--- | 1915 
SOIREE ETON eo enews Pacific Mail Steamship Co. ............-.s0..--------- 1920 
SIND NS nS ieee ita xU ein anlaiedh lh sikdhnaiainhipistiactenscins | 1920 
eth SE i SN i a 1918 i 


Footnotes at end of table, 


Tonnage, | 
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H. R. 3603 grants such concession 
nonetheless. The first amendment 
which I propose to introduce tomorrow 
raises the statutory sales price for tank- 
ers to 100 percent of prewar domestic 
cost. My amendment relating to tanker 
prices will save the Government a mini- 
mum of $75,000,000 and a maximum of 
$200,000,000. 

When H. R. 3603 was reported by our 
committee last June, there were many 
weaknesses and loopholes to which I 
could not accede. These were in the 
nature of much too liberal trade-in al- 
lowances, much too generous returns of 
funds to wartime purchasers of vessels, 
and inadequate protection for the Treas- 
ury in event of future reacquisition of 
vessels. 

The three committee amendments 
tighten up these loopholes. The first re- 
lates to trade-ins. Under the date of 
June 7, 1945, Admiral Land addressed a 
communication to our committee in 
which he stated: 

It may also be desirable in order to elimi- 
nate this old: tonnage from the market and 
stimulate replacements, to give all owners 
the privilege of turning in such overage ton- 
nage, within a limited period after enactment 
of the bill on a liberal basis, perhaps equal 
to some substantial percentage of preexisting 
insurance values. 


As I read the admiral’s statement, he 
was proposing an incentive to the trade- 
in of old vessels. Allowances equal to 
some substantial percentage of insurance 
values would mean 60 or 70 percent. In- 
surance values for 20-year-old 10-knot 
vessels are now $47 per dead-weight ton. 
The admiral’s proposal would approxi- 
mate a trade-in credit of approximately 
$28 to $32 per dead-weight ton. This 
suggestion has merit. True, under the 
various criteria established in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 for evaluation 
of trade-ins, these vessels are not worth 
$28 to $32 per dead-weight ton. However, 
the Government does have an obligation 
to recondition the old fleet before return- 
ing it to the operators and a considerable 
sum of money is involved. Moreover, 
these vessels can earn considerable char- 
ter hire before the shipping emergency 
is over. 

H. R. 3603 grants the full insurance 
values rather than some percentage as 
trade-in allowances. This provision de- 
feats the purpose of a price floor and re- 
duces sales prices to extremely low levels. 
At stake is as much as $100,000,000. 

Last June I requested the Maritime 
Commission to submit a list of all the 
vessels which would be available for 
trade-in under the provisions of section 8. 
Under unanimous consent, I now insert 
that list in the REcorp at this point: 


UNDER SEC. 8 OF H. R. 3603 


Credit al- 





Date of acquisi- | Cost of ac- 
dead 1 tefon 5 ft ile 2 
weight | tion quisition! | lowabk 
9,350 | Jan. 1,1924.____.._| $285 000.00} $415,625.00 
4,200 | November 1922 199, 867. 22 | 169, 175. OU 
4,590 | November 1909... _| 1 054, 383. 18 | (@) 
8, 5388 | Apr. 25, 1927._..._| 129, 266. 00 | @) 
| | 
2, 500 } June 1932_.........| 3, 144, 877. 62 | @) 
14, 396 | 1935............-.-| 200, 000. 00 | @) 
i lr eininncnnecnent (4) | 252, 562. 50 


Hz 
} 52. 562. 50 


5, 354 | (4). (*) 
1, 384, 633, 22 | 2 


7,415 | Nov. 18, 1919. ___- 
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Dry-cargo vessels available for exchange under sec. 8 of H. R. 3603—Continued 















































et 
Vessel Owner comm a Date of acquist- on ae ay Credit al- 
tion weight tion — owable! 

- - ~ a - -_—- ee Ses 

Built prior to 1935—Continued ‘ 
A io cdi issn ov eee ee New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co__........_...- 1919 7,410 | Dec. 9, 1919_..__.. $1, 396, 394, 92 $347, 343, 75 
an a i ee American-Hawaiian Steamship Co...................- 1921 10, 380 | June 2 25 » 1936. ..... 288, 474. 22 436, 562. 50 
Alamo ass nahi inieie eielendiebiacalanisataaanan Pe TI sates sand te citeeien 4 een deintedee 1919 4, 220 | May 6, 1925 al 25, 000. 00 (3) 
Abine CMMI oo eceacpsiccnce Rasen Otani On. M0. os a incccctcenslineat 1918 8,000 | May 19, 1941. ....- 691, 875. 00 393, 000. 00 
ARCGe DIGI Ss vii nccicdetenaduatinisg le SD ssi esanithnihtdiiiiiieai-ain ase Me detent aoe ie feet oie 1919 8,000 | May 29, 1940. ....- 105, 000. 00 375, 000, 00 
ANODE Dk: wassenishiiemiunant ou deaniell nibtendadd in atin tinct tens cieatgtneren Ai Me a awiaistinannticininens 1919 7,800 | Dee. 11, 1989... -.- 200, 000. 00 34, 562. 59 
MINE IO a cctnccadanencoean denne | TI 5 -<sioutartnerbckenisr tes OL Adlon ee 1919 7,800 | Jan. 29, 1940......- 200, 000. 00 354, 562. 5) 
Alcoa Trader _-...... odine enact phsie teadeene NL Gc watihubieeendndebudtelenetaaiekee es Sach aaiee 1920 8,000 | May 29, 1940. ...-- 105, 000. 00 375, 468, 75 
Alcoa Voyager.........-.- cbnnvintesainetal Ii asses sul sctoem nelle enc atta ile 1919 8, 850 | Oct, 16, 1940_.....-. 87, 000. 00 (3) 
A’gi seed iecn eine ...-| Seas Shipping Co. - UG ee eee iad 1920 8,830 | Mar. 22, 1940.....- 230, 000. 00 ) 
Algonquin eee ; 6 nen cium sl Ns TMI 8 dts ok cases bake ee ee 1926 2,800 | Dee. 10, 1926....-- 1, 962, 228, 87 () 
American Press_.....- pain cuciea se L ykes Bros, Steamship Co. , Ine fice eS ial 1920 7,999 | Jan. 23, 1937.....-- 40, 000, 00 393, 000, 00 
I THE. incu hncrinicn katie a ae ee ae ae te 1919 Fy > A Atte. tehtinctn ecto eee 92, 500. 00 354, 562. 50 
Anne HHanify Kt 8, a a ee ee 1920 2,400 | March 1920_.....-- 323, 691. 88 (’) 
Anniston City See le Sa ae 1921 9, 370 | May 26, 1921....-- 1, 426, 694. 52 486, 068, 75 
Arqual (Honduran registry ...---| Empressa Hondurena De Vapores._..................- 1927 2,615 | June 1927__........] 378, 025, 38 @) 
Ari m ntoly American-Hawaiian Steamship Co_...........-...--- 1920 11,600 | Apr. 26, 1929.....- 493, 275. 86 £43, 750. 00 
Astoria Hammond Shipping Co., Ltd_..............- ena Jee 1918 3,493 | Mar. 11, 1941.....- 200, 000. 00 164, 062. 50 
Alena United Fruit Co tet ida a Baiabte es Bee 1909 Up. SR RS ees 1, 031, 816. 06 () 
Atlanta City Isthmian Steamship Co oO... ea ree 1921 9, 370 | May 23, 1921.....-| 1, 245, 223. 25 486, 068, 75 
Atlantic Trader ----| Saginaw Dock & Terminal Co.....................-- 1918 3, 200 April OS ic acts> 45, 728. 00 157, 687, 50 
Aztec (Honduran registry) .....-.- siete Empressa Hondurena De Vapores__..............-.-.-- 1929 4,878 | Dec. 20, 1929....-- 850, 000. 00 () 
Pads Sfate § PINE DECRII EI oi ih ce canttnhotesnadoed’ 1912 5 oe ae () (’) 
Parhara Olson og eR ee re 1918 Ge FO coietn aon 171, 831, 41 139, 443. 75 
Per Alaska Packers Association........................-. 1920 Pe eT tent ncincteien mines 599, 527. 00 523, 453. 12 
Berkshire ...-.-----| Sprague Steamship Co sila ican chp g salcnipmmeadia tala 1920 SS Me icinsccdnbneated 252, 761. 67 309, 843, 75 
P I a beige tee eee em a eee ee ae 1929 7, 230 August eS 720, 800. 00 459, 000. 00 
Rerwindval | do ee | ee Poets Sak eae eS 1929 7,320 | September 1929__. 776, 000. 00 459, 000, 00 
Pethor eaeat --<--) Ove Steamship Corp . ncn. ccewdeeciess apnea india 1922 2,320 | February 1922.....| 2, 684, 755.00 | 1, 096, 470,00 
I sn ice orvithahniamicstc aie os ...------| Pocahontas Steamship Co., Inc. ................- ae 1916 5,710 | April ge 187, 057. 84 242, 812. 50 
Cadrette Peete), yee be von Ss SD DAE SOOM. « 250 ctRe ocdeddeuncesealereoes 1918 BE CD iennddekduwaamenn (*) 177, 656, 25 
Cala ii tab cosas e-ce-c-e--e--| United Fruit Co. ide tate tee 1913 ee ee Se 1, 039, 806. 26 (*) 
Ca r we ‘ ..--| American-Hawaiian Ste amship Co Di sncmekaiiedibaan 1921 10, 380 | June 27, 1936.....- 304, 950, 69 486, 562. 50 
Ca | United Fruit Co Lemicsoaateknk tatiana kile meee 1911 CEE odbdecbienes sees 1, 045, 705. 40 (°) 
Cc do naiain qndidinaaastie ate mcemenad | 1908 Ee: Be a 631, 226. 25 @) 
Cathiamet ...----| American West African Line simian tassel titi 1919 8, 852 | Oct. 8, 1928_.....-- 238, 621. 35 (8) 
Ch es (Panamanian registry ------| United States Lines (chartered owner) .............-.- 1919 Geen © te odacceuuas senede (‘) 400, 406, 25 
Charles Il. Cramp ; .--| American South African Line, Inc. -_.-......-. dio Sial 1920 9,395 | Dec. 22, 1922__...- 367, 054. 53 472, 053, 22 
Charles L. O’ Connor eacka ...-| M. & J. Tracy, Ine . . 1918 ee ee tee 76, 000. 00 114, 806, 25 
Charles R. McCormick... ....----| Pope & Talbot, Inc. (McCormick Steamship Division) 1920 9, 642 | Apr. 11, 1923__..- 288, 150. 00 451, 968, 75 
ee ee pibtiein enna Ford Motor Co-... ada Sccnteens nenernt 1931 2,500 | Aug. 10, 1931...... 518, 606, 84 i) 
Cee WE. siebawencassthaseuaanle | Lykes Bros, Steamsh ip Co. , Inc. insets tal nna eve’. 1919 7,999 | Sept. 9, 1933.....-- 40, 075. 00 « 93, 491, 25 
Chipana oat decile I nts init aera sasteninltinainlanem adie 1920 Oat | Ge carsenbetawns 25, 666, 06 (*) 
Chippewa .-------}| Chippewa Steamship Corp sage haunnteandinciaiental 1920 3,600 | July 1929_.......- 55, 000. 00 154, 100. (0 
Chirripo (Honduran registry) __.....-- eG dg 8 ee See ee 1920 6, 260 | July 1920.......... (+) () 
Choluteca (Honduran registry) ......-----| Empressa Hondurena_ _ V apores ickqabicehsnmieeceed 1921 SG) Winns etuiesxtsb ert (4) (3) 
City of Dallas co sie Siieea te ill Southern Steamship € sxuBb Shaiecniehelghectiahiw sa 1919 ees Me con aiteeceGus 52, 231. 00 174, 995, 62 
Cily oj Fort Worth......- ; porn insane cited elles ole tgs: alacant ceanc a arate ii 1919 Ee ere 25, 665. 66 a) 
Ch ar See... oto cob catch onewnas | A; aunininll es sciatinss tenet detail on ieee eas tine incendie lie 1919 ee Eb Once a keheaenke 58, 230. 00 173, 781. 25 
City of Omaha bitin ip neineaad oh meee Bros. Steamship Co. , Inc sssue ttealanenta tented 1920 9,841 | Jume 1933__......-- 49, 205. 00 461, 250. 00 
City of Phi + amen wikedidieell ....---| Southern Ste WE CP .. 5 ok ndnedndl a cdcdbedeaesad 1919 4, 440 April 1923_........ 75, 000. 00 18Y, 936, 87 
Clevelander : ; National EN CUEM... 5. 6ns icienendebiadenieldeen 1923 Be ae Set icicle Gia Rmeiee tite (4) (°) 
Coast Shipper wreck ---| Coastwise (Pacific Far East) Line.................... 1920 5,400 | March 26, 1937. .-- 45, 000. 00 22, 187. 50 
I oes attiet tele . ---ccee!| Sprague Steamship Co................- oto dinntahpainiaaetien 1910 Gee F GH: adadcniwcciaecd 175, 000. 00 259, 274. 
Colabee a : ...---| Illinois Atlantic sie inal cute Orc ancheeecbeba tins 1920 8, 930 | Oct. 4, 1937 ath tel 266, 571. 31 (’) 
Colorado. ...-- secekwhnien seb snbwill AR, nace coieeseda bbonecdeageneapasenease 1920 4, 250 | June 13, 1924_...-.- 64, 000. 00 272, 043, 75 
Celt... witnwo wes inbneatuibieanl svest See Bull & Co., Ine _... ita daivancidgit | 1916 4,703 | August 1916__..... 417, 505, 33 462, 846,57 
Corozal ‘ ..-| New York & Pue to Rico Steamship Co_........-.-.-. 1911 4,675 | Feb, 21, 1911...... 321, 397. 06 (3) 
Craigemere BOS Ant I Re It ee tin 1919 ee Re i tartcmd anak 85, 000. 00 113, 208. 33 
Cricket innanaiaisebacttnnadiie ae Owens PEE RHEE GP vondcncekcndicctcnuwedesataecs 1913 2, 000 January 5605... cc. 152, 912, 13 () 
See ery. eee 6 ee er ee te 1920 11,340 | 1920_....- eee fF £31, 562. 50 
Cvraca....- e pe Poca ; ee a rear aiiidanimah 1920 PI Be I aati acini ttitanes 25, 666. 66 (3) 
Cygnus Bhiedes ints ire tn ws pala | OI ok comnts wwe dae nine eivannee ae 1925 2,968 | July 1925.......... 1, 427, 245, 22 (3) 
Daisey Gray nosennwe! Gh ree i OO... none habicinnalihimatill ena ieleehenad 1923 SO PCs bk tanec tie cee (4) () 
Darien (Panamanian re IES Dob emcndoieaie Balboa Shipping Co _ pian Seana haces | 1924 See) See sevitecantesaes 1, 037, 338, 41 (’) 
Delorof....... 7 ; _....-----| Alaska Packers Association, Sit Nin mndts doedknaaeahetaias 1919 ee Te ee a (*) @) 
Delmar.....- Sébedacenshwiedsaee Mississippi ern s bikpra tick ahthomsbe Lectin hana 1920 8,010 | June 19, 1929_..._- 219, 480. 00 375, 000, 00 
I a De seas Sieaciial saul a:te-axies-estcoiniaaiiiity e citiitne natn bittaer Ric Rn eee ieee 1919 8,010 | Aug, 19, 1929_...._ 219, 480. 00 375, 000. 00 
Delsud..... mare do ia soeasheies aos gilhtcoeiohra nadie mileetsaie-aienitaantentaie deat 7 191¢ 7,610 | Oct. 14, 1929....._. 219, 480. 00 382, 890. 22 
a a ee Se | Se SOON Gs « cctncvacaicshcaasstisinccuded 1920 5,100 | Dec, 30, 1925_.._.. 91, 495. 15 246, 864, 97 
a ces National Motorship Corp............................ | 1923 6 EE ee are (4) (3) 
Dia Og eR Ras it oP Pra I i a 1919 6, 291 | May 25, 1938__.... 164, 748, 22 297, 562. 50 
Diamond Head. _.........- paanbenul Matson Navy igation Bilcva costs dGbhebtaaadanacesa i 1919 8,000 | Dee, 31, 1984. __._. 420, 950. 10 411, 962. 25 
Dorothy edhichis onstrate niinianea mata em Py eee ee eee 1918 7,330 | December 1929___. 279, 686. 05 346, 875, 00 
Dorothy Philips seeccsenesnn sal BOL hilips Steamship C 1 assis ittaltnstn wimsenetiiaieii cana 1918 3,400 | July 1933.........-. 76, 371, 00 138, 187. 50 
Del phinus dinars ielinalitivata ..-.-.--| United Fruit Co. (chartered owners) ................-.- 1915 RT (een natidenadheamnn 694, 629, 89 @) 
ne ee ...-| Sprague Steamship Co 3 ate ict ss eee 1920 7,900 | 1936_..._. 140, 529. 14 406, 755, 00 
Ieastern Guide_.......-...- .-| Prudential Steamship Co--...- sodeiantacicneth:sebenieaieeineiaantiais aaa 1919 6, 500 January 193: 65, 000, 00 304, 687, 5) 
Fdgewater = inten Ford Motor Co sae ee Oe ee ee oie 1931 2,500 | Aug. 10, 1931. 516, 957. 03 138, 281, 25 
Edward Pierce...........---- _...--.--| Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates............-.---------- 19l4 6,600 | Jan. 1, 1924.......-. 216, 000. 00 283, 68. 75 
Edwin Christenson ‘a ditiaenoiaeeinl |} Arthur B. Cahill, managing owner...................- 1918 8, 565 | Mar. 20, 1926.._... (4) 401, 484. 37 
Eelienor weal ies ite SEE Ge Aig Wn clntcistetenmcwdawant Sutcnemaiaielilaia 1920 5,107 | July 7, 1922........ 168, 256. 02 243, 750. 00 
SS ihc cdgeenes iecpetsntaaaee sia hbche a Auk an cataentanole ubiainmel adie ieee Sebel 1918 7,230 | May 1920.........-. 255, 000. 00 346, 875. 00 
Empire soem apt nacatnansont OEE DECOR COND. kncdccnmtas cddabvbatesahee 1929 Ce Phu cbwedecctSceded (4) (*) 
In oc eink see te oe eee | Isthmian URIIIIN Ai iain nc o.cobalcin cits peicensiach coe ee 1920 9,830 | July 7, RS ns - 1, 653, 829. 52 460, 781. 25 
Lve ve nigel Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates.............2.- eke 1907 8, 240 | Jan. 1, 1924......_. 249, 000. 00 248, 333. 33 
I OE Ts isn cosas aateieee Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc..................-.-.. 1919 8 = (4) i) 
I or oo ‘nteinabaae American Export Lines, Inc.......................-... 1919 Sf 23 eee eer (4) (%) 
FP. J. Leckenhach .. .....cccncc-ccccccsess) LACRORERGR Bienmmnity Co., ERO. oo... .cccenccdsecuacd 1917 11,552 | Me Ly SS ot 1, 260, 906. 64 599, 260. 00 
Falmouth Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc ARE TS ERE 1920 OD. Wns nalbin itedieoac 25, 000. 00 (°) 
Felix Taussig eae ees > FB Rarer ee 1917 9, 400 | Jan. 1, 1924.......- 285, 000. 00 420, 000. 00 
Firmore ehviivat bccxactitaandinee ON EID ii i iii oven ncn eens ciaseksnns 1918 12, 360 | July 1918_........-. 957, 791. 00 579, 375. 0 
Floridian mantaeieee. _....| American-Hawaiian Steamship iss, audience 1921 10, 380 | June 25, 317, 736. 27 486, 562, 50 
Fluor Spar. : aoa mS South Atlantic Stee umship C es - adeunialas ides manieatiataia ly &, 000 | (*)_. (‘) 375, 000, 69 
Freeman acer aT ___.....| Pocahontas Steamship Co., Inc.....-.----- soca ano 1918 5, 712 April lt 241, 149, 93 242, 812 2. 0) 
Genevieve Lykes..........-- .....-.-..-..| Lykes Bros, Steamship (¢ 0. oa ai irtanin italia 1919 4,050 | Oct. 14, 1924_...__- 71, 000. 00 189, 843. 79 
C I Clon 5 s es COU OL ee ipa eeiie oe. 1917 OE Winn ase dda aback (‘) 
Ge mna oo eed eS Empressa Hondurena De Vapores._.............-.-.-- 1916 2,000 | Mar. 23, 1942... ... 251, 982. 64 
a ee American-Hawaiian Steamship Co_.............-.---- 1920 11,600 | June 13, 1929. 515, 645, 47 
Glen White a ceneketiahs Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates........................ 1918 &, 640 | May 1, 1926..____- 367, 559. 53 j 
Governer Joh Lind... ....ca-ncccsconce<t DOORS teeta Tint, Tic ccoctansckcescesscnsscesdda 1918 5,080 | Jume 1925.........- 150, 000, 00 239, 063, 60 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Vessel 
It prior to 1935—Continued 
Green Mountain SD siiniseneean-aittiintendia } 
( an (Honduran regi istration) ite 
Jlammondsport patie diienslindinks oo 
Llamlin F. MeCor SS ETM LS i 
Jlampden . . . 2cce- o-oo eee eeeeeee inal 
Jlanley_.--.---«------ oo-sce-eee ee 
Harry BeC@hsccmictwepscdneweciereseas mil 
Jiawanan,. ..--- ~+2---- } 
eh ee ee } 
ls eee ee 
Henry D. Whiton......----- . inte wbalk 
llenry S. Grove . a = 
llerman Frasch 
Jlibueras . .-.----- -- | 
EW) jin 
Hollywood Z ciliate uediaresbastasisiahie 
Horace Luckenbach . Reni tandaibdbikhoat | 
Jlowa d e eee ee } 


Jriona (Honduran registry) ; 
Jsaac T’. Mann... jaiicthantons = 
J. L. Le A atntvitoswndinnninacdis 
Jacob Luckenbach | 
James Ellwood Jones | 
James Griffiths 





James L. FRET Gliese o nncvencoscs anol 
SOIR... ncnaten ecw eccseececerennne=| 
Jean... P sedevadecerscticece +} 
Sefereon MNGi ccdedcdiccccntocowwa i 
Jonancy....---- ietgecdaenwasiing dike 

SURIGNGE . . - ctwdes beddcsscdocoasecs « 

K.1 Luckenbach_. ec eahdiibisinhaiiel baie aa 
Kansan... oéunsée 7 ow 
Katrina Luckenbach........... ees 
Kenmar.....- a ee | ¢ 
Kitghewt..ci.cminsdeusipeovates ; | 
Ropperaen wedecrittudededestbooccocedt } 
Lek Freb.caccatttcddiesintetmentinen 


Lake Ormoe 


Lake Trae crse (Panamanian registry) } 
La Playa (Panamanian registry) ........ | 
Lawrence Philips Rides ance oanane ae 
Liberty Glo Jeo ots ° | 
Lent Bal. ..sstdn~ a cabana | 
Lumberlady...... ltiecanmtiiai Be 
M. & J. Tracy. socntinadéioasen | 
\fahimahi_.... hall 
\fa ki - ‘ aa 2. es 
| ae » S . I. 
RIGSIRG.. .c thisnuiiieec dhs é wade - oe 
ees ees aia aaa Siesta 
fonuli.....cskeee Sapasewdaatiead oinid 
Menalont Jaiiuiatiteditadal ) cxipcmstudbalis séuctenee 


\arari (Panamanian registry). . sou 
Mergarel TARO. ctiddonodsecstscogecbcen | 
\argaret Schafer... -- 
\arjory.. 
\iary D... 
MGTOME? «. c cckcdweses 
Viauna Kea_... wet 


| Calmar Steamship Corp 
Matson Navigation Co.........._..-- 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 





Owner 








a ee r le 
West India Fruit & Stes amship Co anc ; 
Seatrain Lines, Inc.. hy Te cetebegee sl 
North American Steamship a: 
Sprague Steamship Co. stapes ioe 
Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co 
Pocahontas Steamship Co.__. 
American-Hawajian Steamship Co 
Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. 
A. H. Bull & Co., Ine_. 
Union Sulphur C 0. ; sanguin 
American South African Line....---. — wa---| 
Union Sulphur C Outi. 
United Fruit Co. __-. . 
A. H. Bull & Co., Ine 
Pope & Talbot, Ine. (MeCormick Steams! hip Division) 
Luckenbach Steamship C o. ; : 
~~ Hondurena De wpeuaee 
do 


Pocahontas Steamship Co., Inc.-- ou 
Luckenbach Steamship Co_.............—-- J 
do_.... sindaieaitle ™ ‘ | 
| Pocahontas Steamship C o., Ine 


Coastwise Steamship & Barge Co 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates_.__- 
American Steamship Co., Inc. 
i ee a Ci, Bin ras ceenscareaweced 
Pacifie Atlantic Steamship Co__.. 
Pocahontas Steamship Co., Inc_- i. 
Empressa Hondurena De Vapores..__.-- 
Luckenbach Steamship Co ot 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co- 
las kenbach Steamship Co_.....-- 
-almar Steamship Corp-.-......------- 
Seatrain Lines, Inc_._........-..--- 
Fastern Gas & Fuel Associates. _- 
Coastal Steamship Co 





| Ford Motor Co-__. 


West India Steamship. Co. (chartered owner) 

Sw Shipping Co_._. weinsionwestl 
Penberthy and M. W. Crook eee 

cae Forcign Steamship Co 

States Marine Corp 


| Owens-Park Lumber Co., Inc.__- 
M,. & J. Tracy, Inc__...... sean a 
Matson Navigation Co. _..—... 
MUL Sas cain ntceptberdabiaaene Sonindibices ae sl 
pad bbdiin tb cntdeaebinnie ba : ti : 
_ aes ae a ‘ dba 
Ore Steamship Co © ee ree nial } 
Matson Navigation Co__................- i 
..do 


Balboa Shipping Co- Ws 5 then aaliebiiond Aodectcdadaneeal 
Lykes Bros, Steamship Co. , Ine 


| Schafer Bros. Steamship C pana Need | 


A. H. Bull & Co., Ine_._- 
Pac. American Fisheries, Inc... 


MMGURONE «4a mkhencetbeededbbaencen online SS ae a ee aba 

Maunarili. cpituipa kale a kisah ogni ae — 

Maya (Honduran registry) - piston Gene sue mpressa Hondurena De \ ’apor Ss a 

Mayari (Panamanian registry). .-...--.- } Baiboa Shipping Co-.........-..- pecnll 

Medina...... sit iaetinnshwet a mee eae isidtclatnlaaliaencchsichd - } 
Melrose. . SE mate aa la Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates-. “ hates 
Memphis ¢ eae a cckccens ......-| Isthmian Steamship Co deselect 
Moerite® ...svcclwcatiscsbevess wifitadedes t Ser. Hawaiian Steamship C¢ 0 snus icininile 
fichad THU. in ccnciwonsduan EN {kA Ee nein 





Ml ddlesex 

Minnesotan 
Mobile City 
Mokihana .. 





Monroe... ‘ aa 
Montgomery Geis latduipcnccacess ewes | 
Montete... cdcstuwets f tiiecause gusvecade 
\Morlean 

Musa (Panamanian registry)......----.. } 


Narbo 


North Haven 

Verth Page. 5 Ut eo panctdectveunt ad 
Oakey L. Alexander 

OteRE . -coevchbentunebececs 

Orbis... ccdeutcnea 

Oremar 


Orotava (Honduran re registry) .-- 
Osage 

U2GFR.. ncndinnuh 
Pan Crescent. 
Pan Orleans 








Pron Vem its a ee. A 
Panaman ee ivdcculinah Mbeanaid . 
Panay ate dee . 
Pastores 


itnotes at end of table. 


oer ague Steamship Co. talon 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co 


' 
| 
| 
} 
Isthmian Steamship C eaannsien “ | 
Matson Navigation Co_.......-- } 
SO ED venetian eR) 
Isthmian Steamship Co_...........-.------- ---| 
SL TNO 6, el cceonsinemorneweawe of 
RE ae ae oul 
ee iaaiediuig } 








Luchenbach Steamship Co-___--. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co 








Merchants & Miners Transportation Co_........-...- } 
Rs NE Re i  csntineabonnes i 
Northland Transportation Co-..................-...-.. | 
ee Bi Ge © Civic cnc cewecccesecncceccocecnes 





Pocahontas Steamship Co-...............----..-- 
WHEE DEUS CO, .ccwencccsncee 
Eee 
hs inno nauinpiniaticindidiedees 
Empressa Hondurena De Vapores............--------- 
Agw — TS eacetindbnpenadbtddleciminbohenseakuane 





sisal do 
a ied { 
American-Hawaiian Steamship itd cddtinnecuanantten } 
Alaska Transportation Co--...- Belek Seeder | 
United Fruit Co....... ae cae ce ei eneane \ 


Date of 
eonstruc- 
tion 


1919 
1S07 
1932 
1vi¥ 
1914 
1920 
1913 
1919 
1919 
1916 
1921 
1921 
1920 
1920 
1918 
1920 
1919 
1895 
1927 
1917 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1v20 
1916 
1913 
1918 
1920 
1915 
1897 
1918 
1918 
I9is 
1919 
14932 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1924 
1918 
1919 
1919 
vid 
1917 
1921 
1917 
1920 
1918 
1918 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1920 
191v 
1919 
1921 
1921 
1929 
1921 
i9i4 
1907 
1921 
1907 
1918 
igi2 
1912 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1920 
1911 
1918 
1930 
1920 
1920 
1911 
1919 
1919 
1916 
1920 
1917 
1919 
1919 
1915 
1917 
1899 
1919 
1927 
1919 
1919 
1901 
1907 
1901 
1913 
1920 
1912 





| 
Tonnage, | 


Dry-cargo vessels available for exchange under sec. 8 of H. R. 3603—Continued 


Date of acquisi- 

















Cost of ac- 











ae tion | quisition ! 

sundae taetdeinimmanaigubaits 
' i 
| ' 

7,997 | (*)____.. (*) 
2, 00 | Nov. 10, 1989 F $50, 000. 00 
10, 900 | October 1952. _____| 1, 591, 673, 00 
9, 500 | July 1944__. | 400, 000. 00 
7,800 | 1922......__. | 200, 600. 00 
11, 900 | 1923. 352, 714. 46 
5,750 | November 1929 | 125, 000. 60 
9,500 | Aug. 14, 1925 | 398, 052. 17 
11,900 | 1925... _--| 250, 000. 00 
4,708 | Oct. 27, 1916 | 464, 646, 38 
7, 346 i a | 1, 368, 945. 02 
9, 412 | Dec. 22, 1922. _.. 408, 081. 99 
7,204 | 1920.......... | 1, 502, 146. 99 
1,355 | () _. J | (4) 
7, 369 April 1936. | 97, 977. 54 
8,545 | May 14, 1926. _...| 84, 662. 30 
11, 146 | Dece mber 1922 | 522, 241.81 
1,650 | Mar. 23, 1942 | 266, 7: 
2,159 | May ion | 2, 4 
9, 030 | April 1923_- 205, 93 
11,953 | (4) ‘ ( 
11,600 | June 1918. | 265, 467.02 
5, 710 December 1928 
5,303 | December 1927 
6.540 | February 1936.._.} 161, 155. 
14, 508 | 1936_.......... ee 968, 800. 00 
7,280 | April 1920_. ..| 250, 000. 00 
11,775 | (4) a (4) 
5,710 | April a __..| 186, 785. 62 
1,650 | Mar. 23, 1942 _....| 265, 432.72 
11,552 | May ois __| 1,411, 829. 95 
9,500 | Sept. 4, 1925 | 389, 029. 28 
11, 562 | (*) } (*) 
10, 300 | November 1238_...} 125, 000. 00 
10, 900 | September 1932 _..| 1, 59), 673. 00 
7,250 | December 1937 374, 718. 37 
3,000 | 1923__ ; 187, 700. 00 
3,500 | Aug. 18, 1925 aad 16, 883. GO 
2,800 | (*) } (4 
3, 288 | January 1924 | 1, 052, 695. 00 
3,310 | December 1924... | 76, 868. 00 
8,900 | 1937 98, 069. 69 
7,980 | Oct. 30, 1940 | 425, 000. 00 
4, 200 | April 1940 | 300, 000. 00 
4, 185 | 1922. . | 76, 000. 00 
10, 600 | Oct ll, 1937 _. } 252, 000. 60 
9,060 | Oct. 27, 1923.......| 178, 900.72 
5,050 | May 2," 1998 : 66, 666. 66 
10, 200 May 4, 1926 ; 304, 040. 00 
6, 060 | (*) 0) 
13, 180 | June 8, 192! ...| 2, 463, 067. 96 
13, 180 Apr 29, 1921 2, 458, 622. 12 
3, 965 | 1921. ‘ 792, 463. 98 
5,000 | Feb. 13, 1929 . 21, 842. 32 
3.200 | Oct. 1, 1934 | 40, 000. 00 
3, 426 | December 1929 | 60), 000. 00 
7, KO | 1927 50, 000. 00 
10, 280 | December 1938.._| 125, 000, 00 
9,100 | Apr. 5, 1934 ‘7 , 682. 61 
9,900 | Mar. 23, 1925___. . 000. 00 
9, 900 j.....do . } , 000. 00 
4.878 | Dee 20, 1929 | 50, 000. 00 
3,965 | May 1921 , 370. 32 
5, 030 | September 1914 665, 419. 38 
&, 470 | ers 1924 | 249, 000. 00 
9,370 | July 28, 1921 1, 229, 192. ¢ 
13,825 | Apr. 30, 1907 3 
—--—— 
10, 175 | Sept. 16, 1912 | 668, 041. 20 
9, 830 | Aug. 3, 1920_- 1, 615, 149. 78 
10, 600 | Oct. 11, 1937 } 252, 000. 00 
$986 { ()........ oone| (*) 
9, 370 | Oct. 27, 1920._.....} 2, 231, 688. 81 
4,675 | Mar. 8, 1911... 321, 231. 24 
3, 760 | August 1940.......| 125, 697. 54 
5, 2380 July 1930.......... | 1, 307, 849. 68 
9, 402 | June 2, 1933_...-.- 47, 010. 00 
9, S41 Aug 29, 193 = 49, 205. 00 
8, 000 January 1924_.-... 246, 600. 00 
7,634 | January 1941......| 500, 000. 00 
9, 412 | Apr. 14, 1933 ae 47, 060. 00 
2, 535 November 1916....| 201, 206. 67 
4,200 | 1953...-.....- 40, 300. 00 
i intntanimens (*) 
6, 700 | Jan. 16, 1942.......] 259, 502. 01 
3, 784 | June 26, 1940_..-. } 189, 200.00 
9,030 | October 1926_...--. 271, 529, 00 
4, 250 aie | 2, 227, 000. 60 
6,913 | January 194: : 672, 898. 92 
10, 305 | Nov. 12, 1938.....- | 125. 000. 00 
ee eo | (*) 
4, 080 Apr. 16, 1923.......} 75, 000, 00 
4, 288 | Oct. 24, 1924-.......] 56, 856, 07 
5,76 | Mar. 17, 1941...-. | 705, 021. 11 
2,425 | May 9, 1940 291, 990. 19 
5, 759 Mar. 13, 1941......| 677, 082.2 
10, 175 | Sept. 17, 1913____- 715, 171. 37 
1,235 | Feb. 21, 1939 195, 079. 46 
6 720 ' 1912........ ‘ 1, 622, 000. 0O 








9175 


Credit al- 


lowable ? 


$415, 000, 00 


209, 368 
549, 562 


247, 718. 





344, 343 
72, RRS 
344, 531 


: 
) 


(3) 


57%, 198 


409, 687 
620, 061 
543, 750 


242, 812. i 
249, 281. 2 


276, 656 





(*) 
348, 281. 25 
242, 812. 50 
(3) 
509, 260. 00 
464. 722. 50 
598, 260. 00 
452, 812. 50 
347, 343. 75 
147, S18. 75 
119, 486. 87 
©) 
138, 187. 50 
375, 000. 00 
$98, O00. 00 
169, 384. 37 
114, 860. 42 
a8, VOL. 25 
(*) 
252, 003. 75 
) 
{ 
79R, SRS. 7 
796, 220. 25 
ISS, 812. 50 
249, 871. 2: 
151, 98. 75 
350, 484. 37 
481, 875.00 
454, 71 87 
} 07 
te?) 
185, 812. 50 
(2) 
253, 333. 33 
486, O68. 75 
428, 336. 76 
114, SO), 25 


328, 439. 
485, 449. 2 


460, 781 


538, S01, 2 


(*) 
486, O68 
180, 174 
176, 250 


440, 718.7 
461, 250). 


318, 725 


415, 090 


441, 093. 7 


(*) 
196, 406 
(?) 


Sli, 531. 25 


IS1, 48) 
409, 687 
(*) 
(> 
14) 
(4) 


‘ 
{ 


179, 560 
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Dry-cargo vessels available for exchange under sec. 8 of H. R. 3603—Continued 




















Date of Tonnage, 





























Raiciecal — doe Date of acquisi- Cost of ac- Credit al- 
Vessel Owner — cue tion ! quisition ! | lowable1 
diapo~se-senenongninennaniase tinea biasntiagitsiahintasititaiiaamnemimmialammaliel nance} sinensis jmesssiipanqasesiensneiasiansel isi ni-siaRStSetisuieiahinaia 
Built prior to > 1 35— Continued 
Peunseioanic .... _-------+-------| Weyerhaeuser Steam ship Co BS aes ee 1920 8, 800 | 1937__.........-..-| $140,000.00) $401, 203, 13 
Permancnte..........-.---...-.-..--.---| Permanente Steamship Co... Skea 1902 11,114 | Oct. 30, 1940......- 10, 000, 00 Qa) 
Peier Helms ----| Pope & Talbot (MeCormick steamship division).....- 1920 6, 233 | Feb. 7, 1929......- 122, 645, 82 244, 687. 50 
Plotanoe (Panamanian registry .--| Balboa Shipping Co__.......-- Pine ie ee 1930 SO TE Sutin cnancemdinie 1, 307, 333, 34 () 
Plymouth ¥ ee ..-.--| Sprague Steamship Co. _- tel 1915 RT ee 102, 096. 00 409, 687, 50 
Point San Pablo... ...| Pope & Talbot (MeCormic k ste a division) -.--- 1920 §, 251 | Feb. 18, 1931....-- 116, 719. 47 242, 718, 75 
ae ..| Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. alien ate 1920 IR on an eeennaiiinnns 352, 709. 15 (3) 
UN Se ok lee hea ee ee 1921 TNS ae (4) (3) 
PE TEs cnciscanbhevnstssunman Isbrandtsen I 1920 3, 450 April ee eta 335, 000. 00 144, 468, 75 
Robert Luckenbech ..........c<--<u-cccs.) LACED CURED CO.....w ccc cccenccnessescss 1919 12,955 | (4) sane 459, 732. 56 578, 198, 75 
Rehin Adair 5 weddieweoe sco ccemeiem ll tI te an Sano ae 1620 10, 400 July 7 = es 1, 500, 000. 00 @) 
Ryder Tia tify * ..--.-----| Sudden & Christenson... -.-_-- sins htsiectechaveliateinasicabaeee aca 1920 2,400 | (4) acini (4) () 
Sagua (Tlonduren reg istry 8 | Empressa Hondurena de Vapores.._..........-.--- aoe 1914 3, 386 Dec. 20, "1929. ...-- 150, 000. 00 @) 
Nan Antonio ......| Southern Steamsh ip cilia ial Rete ei a 1920 Oy SE, cc. doeeucetenan 25, 000. 00 () 
San Breno (Panamanian registry).......| Balboa Shipping Co____. saiicaaaasheiana ned adeeb tac 1920 3, 335 1, 595, 996. 77 (’) 
Sanewicl ‘ Sate ....---.| Eastern Steamship Lines, tees 2 eee 1920 4, 150 25, 000. 00 (@) 
Santa Cruzcement.. : i --| Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co__...........-..-.-.- 1920 7, 757 530, 437. 05 @) 
Schoharie | South Atlantic Steamship Co. ....................... i919 8, 000 (‘) 893, 000, 69 
Seatrain New Orleais .....-| Seatrain Lines, Inc_. ai a ae ie eal 1928 10, 510 July Os Pe nk! 1, 049, 965. 25 @) 
Sewalls Point...........-.-.-.. .......-| Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates. ee ee 1918 &, 640 May NG go 367, 559. 53 409, 687. 59 
Shickshinn y : ...-.----| South Atlantic Steamship Co. es ee 1919 7,920 | (4)__. a (*) 446, 025. 00 
Sinaloa (Honduran registry) ected a oan Hondurena de Vapores. ...............-.-. 1615 2, 475 Dec. 20, 1929. Ce 100, 000. 00 (@) 
Slenlay A. GUNG. .n~ unnncsccecceesenl one I II tes sertonnstansrel” sathdionsanbielnatiagitionen tetas 1920 5,311 | December 1937-...- 167, 396. 52 249, 656, 25 
Stanwood § ee ae R. Chamberlain & Co scniadebschice aioe aad 1916 ee (*) ® 
Steel Electrician... ......2.-.-. gaan San Steamship Co. (chartered | 1926 2 740 Apr. 1, 1038......- 322, 046. 65 @) 
Steel Engineer ee ------| 1 a eee ae 1920 9,400 | Aug, 12, 1920._....] 1, 236, 374. 97 487, 625.00 
Steel Inventor.........--- siaieainsiinaca chains a a ee 1920 9,400 | Nov. 19, 1920...... 1, 290, 310. 52 487, 625. 00 
ll EEE aT hetivtgreven late ncelaa et a a ie ala coe emia 1920 9,400 | June 25, 1920...... 1, 331, 497. 37 487, 625. 00 
Steel Motor_...... hee 2 dutta eee ce i. te 1923 2,740 | July 6, 1$40........ 233, 970. 13 (’) 
GOIN NIUE aan in xine ni, cation ack creed ai alae perenne ia 1920 9,400 | Sept. 20, 1920...... 1, 192, 309. 23 487, 625. 00 
Steelore St Ra at el __....| Ore Steamship C TE vn nencincencnnsnchosesceninnsomms 1922 22,980 | 1922___. ------.| 2,314, 788.00 | 1, 128, 892. 50 
Southerland + a wt. plnoe apne aa one 1918 7, 305 far. 2, 1987....... 126, 451. 79 346, 265, 62 
Susan V. Luckenbach ss ch ce tne astn ace a I at cn acim tsunense ened 1918 11, 020 January 1930.....- 534, 576, 45 571, 662. 50 
Taly . dee Alaska Transpcrtation Co__....-._. : ieeemiatihahininiiaaaneieaeee 1920 1, 235 | Jan, 23, 1939....... 194, 182, 35 114, 982. 85 
Tanamo (Honduran registry) ........---- Empressa Hondurena de Vapores......-..---..------ 1914 3, 386 | Dec. 29, 1929 ..... 150, 000. 00 (3) 
Taurus ee 8 nueniniebiniaadiiacundian 1921 DE Bi kccihiinutemchoeal 1, 911, 404. 17 @) 
Teapa 5 ah le Seana signee acaaee Standard Fruit & Ste amship | Wee cere eee 1919 EE ccdcihcometemmuntsion 215, 465, 06 (3) 
Telde (Honduran registry) .............-| Empressa Hondurena de Vapores...........------.--- 1927 SE Ma cuvccaenéinddhu 379, 080. 00 () 
Terada peesanpestcveccsccocseces BENE EE TnL OF GEE....o50  ppkiteaniu aati 1917 OS Weep cienntastinntsa 109, 990. 05 () 
Thomas P. Real coucecccucescul Meee Uren & DOG BRORONE. .....occcccnconcacensses 1921 ?, 500 | Jan. 1, 1924.......- 285, 000. 00 421, 312, 50 
Toltec (Honduran registry)............-.| Empressa Hondurena de Vapores--.-...........----.-- 1929 4,878 | Dec. 20, 1929__._-- £50, 000. 00 ©) 
Tongass................---.-------------| Alaska Transportation Co Skreoleesthiediaip Gllbalempechtiaclgneaah 1915 3,035 | Nov. 26, 1937.....- 35, 000. CO @) 
Tulsa sn icin ist eb wn creme nes eid Ds leh sha an ies eae iin Giada 1919 Ey ani aetaiccuminonet (4) 446, 025, 00 
II 2 en smpctnietee ee eS) ea 1909 RT Wi aadincnmesndtowoune 1, 097, 764. 63 @) 
I ne aire: si cuahaiaiacaie uetetianaaiaae I i anemia hai ieee inna 1918 5,881 | June 27, 1941__._-- 515, 000. 00 281, 250. 00 
CIGAR... cc cccnccocccccncccccccc-ecess-] ASTIN Hawauen Steamship C Wis indo armrseitti cinta tesa 1919 10, 300 | Oct. it Wi cicenae 213, 000. 00 509, 405. 47 
RE ee Alaska Steamship Co. es ibaa maiaiaanmnaicachaaal 1870 OT i ee (4) {) 
Vipeinion ... ca<««<« «alah hal age American-Hawaiian Steamship Co Oo ai te coninsiaciet iene 1803 12, 250 | July 2, 1907_......- 820, 123. 61 327, 500. 26 
I ak eee oouwnl BRes Bees, Bicamei Co., IR0.........cccaccoccasene- 1918 11,850 | Jar 20, i ib kemiod 59, 250. 00 554, 868. 75 
I ae Matson Navigation Co_.......... saikisettanivescthaiaadieteae 1919 8, 100 Oct. 11 ay Be Paivctinets 170, 000. 00 400, 781. 25 
Waipio__.. kseannnee ieee oo aoc aiaanal ln tila aie ideation imitates ssoniadheechtigitlitetnactadibiands aa 1918 ee A ic ca ae 140, 000. 00 428, 612. 47 
Walter A. Luckentach .....-.--.-<--cccee Luckenbech Steamship Co.................-...-.-.<<- 1918 11, 284 | May 1918__....... 1, 210, 977. 34 622, 030. 50 
ho ee ee 8 ES ee 1915 6,600 | Jan. 1, 1924._...... 216, 000. 00 280, 718. 75 
eg eR Se Wellnart Steamship Oorp., Inc..............-.se<sses- 1893 OOP Fh. naeccees au (4) @) 
he Fae BER La > Pope & Talbot (McC ormick Steamship Division) _. 1919 8, 584 | Sept. 16, 1926....... 49, 358. 00 () 
OU Cee Bao np ce winnaar ER elt al ie aetna 1917 it... a bbbinaakecee (4) (8) 
EERO SERRE es: I, ia ce elemreibineie 1920 4, 295 re da oro oay 25, 000. CO 179, 476, 25 
Western ous i ee Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc._............-.-....-- 1918 8,614 a 17, 1933 43, 070. 00 402, 187. 50 
een Swe. i e  eienenee 1920 pl Co tasndesgttesainn (4) () 
Whitney Olson 5.2 .--- Gavcieruie diniin deni Dee a iitidsnenudneaninanams 1917 8 ee ee (4) (@) 
Wichita mn DOR. cin an tas owedismen nneknween el icc cctasiwceht<ndesueend benauee 1920 eh ie icsanaamene 25, 000. 00 174, 995. 62 
Wildwoo oe American Foreign Steamship Co-_........-.--..-.----- 1919 I Cnt alanine ncindl 101, 831. 05 375, 468. 75 
Vi/liam ucken eee ee icakneal eemennnon Besamdee 00... ......cnccccnesvccsennuce 1913 10,901 | August 1934....... 532, 616. 70 520, 086. 71 
William N. Page.......-.-....-.-......-| Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates...................-- aii 1918 8, 640 | May 1, 1926....... 367, 559. 53 406, 875.00 
Winding Cull oi. gi cs eee ue a tae a aig mip 1918 8, 850 |...-- Oe oe eal 367, 559. 53 415, 781. 25 
W inston-Salem_.......--- «ew ipdeeuieions | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc............-...------- 1920 9,841 | Jan. 23, 1937....... 49, 205. 00 461, 250. 00 
Wolverine re ae See he ee ae sitiaenaiipent ene 1919 8,000 | Dec. 26, 1940. ....- 440, 000. 00 375, 000. 00 
Yankee Sword 5... Snaséuncneonnl EE, EEN cactbbbntddeeensedecnnlabeaneeeneaiens 1809 A 7 Si aianteiinanea (4) i) 
Yoro (Honduran re gis try PER t Standard Fruit & Steamship Sd wwrinapnneannhaictndntel 1911 EE Be nccsnenscatweonan (*) (*) 
Zacape Spas ~-------------------| United Fruit Steamship Corp...........- wav iviniiallaiiaaits 1909 Ce b Wp iartctesritmdeses 1, 205, 545. 3 @) 
S — mbo ai sth owwkebeeeweianel American West-African Line, TG ences iv eamsnnitinpaaiaiicebi 1919 7,632 | Aug. 2, 1928....... 207, 208. 80 () 
suilt from 1935 to 1940: . 
pn emcee | Ee. ee eee en 1940 10, 800 | Aug. 1, 1940......- (*) @) 
eee sminscauiatee ace a a it cc 1840 9, 514 | Apr. 8, 1940......- 1, 362, 436. 97 @) 
Exhibitor. ......-- ek eee chai i I aaa oe nebeebetineesemaian 1940 9, 902 | Sept. 9, 1940....... 1, 363, 203. 71 () 
Explorer st. lanai done ececen th vctgeelgele a Tonia alata ih cn el ane aia kec et etsgengnitiadagenamnaaae 1939 9, 514 | Nov. 16, 1939..._.- 1, 361, 336. 92 () 
Peeree Be... cinnacheciitnnsiesnaiaed Lykes Bros. Ste I i annie curnsiaes cecilia taconite 1940 12, 527 | Apr. 11, 1940...... 1, 406, 386, 12 @) 
James Lykes Sb bacsiaclstentenkiaee nea at RE a RE TALE sipiemiseieiaadinieaanaagaeanee 1940 9, 260 | Dec. 4, 1940....... 992, 726. 68 () 
reepeh Tate. 5 .. ccksccusuececedae ec Sa ket i ale ae ae ee 1940 9, 290 | Oct. 15, 1940_...... 984, 552. &7 (%) 
Lakehurst ee Se eee RE LE Sk ee ceuemaueatied 1940 10, 969: | July 1940_........| 2, 219, 259. 00 () 
Mormacmoon i owt vic deutemecuae Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc..................-.....- 1940 13,090 | Dec. 31, 1940_..... 1, 509, 565. 35 () 
DOUOHNE «ki. ccc cccnmticenedeenatae OE stuaitepnncndielbannmieninie iene 1940 12, 995 | Oct. 18, 1940....... 1, 357, 546. 79 (3) 
Pipe i See I ee 1940 ee 1, 280, 224, 34 (4) 
Norfoli Ler ees ai ae eT ee EOS] SS ee eee eee 1937 3,000 | July 1937.......... 493, 923. 80 378, 090. 86 
Santa Ana ee Ae ee SII: I Oo 2 oe a eesednmeiianiall 1940 9, 703 | Feb. 15, 1940...... 1, 397, 731. 22 (’) 
Matte DO <<. «cose nnanvevmusccteesiastaaan SiliicdAscesisid aise en pscepianioaphtaededlaeweciaainniiniese cane 1939 9,390 | July 11, 1942....... 1, 283, 857. 57 (’) 
Garis DRI So ins oss cermin notcattiaen sake ck descended dd Lite direacnttliainianeaammeiel 1939 9,193 | Dec. 5, 1940. ...... 1, 246, 937. 42 ‘3 
et DO. oS ss cccecndee ee I 1940 9, 703 | Mar. 27, 1940...... 1, 392, 616, 27 ( 
Seatrain Teras bak lie ee SANRIO CO eee 1940 10, 965 | May 1940. _....._._] 2, 214, 437. 00 () 
eG TANG oko cntiewiiecncrinnecchti abe ee ee eee 1940 9, 307 | Nov. 7, 1940....... 992, 531, $2 () 
| > ct ey 
1 From owners’ statements, ordinarily includes items not furnished by Maritime Commission, 
Subject to revision Apr. 20, 1946, credit allowable is value as of Apr. 20, 1945, 
3 Not ermined, 
qN 1\ iil able. 
§ Available for exchange under sec. 8 (a) only. 








CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 9177 


Dry-cargo vessels built 1941-45 available for exchange under sec. 8 of H. R. 3603 

























































































bi ee 
es i Date of Cost of Credit 
Vessel Owner Type Tonnage acquisition ! acquisition ! iat Rametasecvetl allowable 3 
___eesittieeetiadiaadinaliameaiald a 
- ae y 1941; . - a. €1 00 4 + i , 
Bul as New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co_................-- om aad é, = Kos A 1, we aS ae = © 
B Alcos Potritt.-.eseewenst=besoo=* = Berane Bebe teeesteneae trem eoceniecsennmnas ( nme 8 958 Dee. 16" 1941. -_| 11009, 420. 67 (3) 
Alcs Penmetseiiregreneent -Itrt mets aera errs gr ne aS 9, 305 | Mar. 27, 1941... ...| 1, 064, 321. 26 (3) 
5 ! ONCET . . . nemnocanannaennnins == ‘ . , - “ a } 
50 A P » Builder. _...--.--| United States Lines Co C1 2 140 — 25, 1941 ee N 1 143, 664 9 © 
50 American n Maw ijacturer.......- satin tl = “4 Sis | Ont a ton | penn % 
75 {merican Packe?.......c<----+ : iinb dh aiephsdewtpasetusetadughensouneghiédraietesee | Cc ; : » 160, 658, 21 ) 
. Fane C08. bn cant de catia CU NT dis tb hciitee kidd wisicd ebaasccceed | GR ss ee oe 9, 316 | June 19, 1941_____. 1, 012, 198. 19 ( 
pee N 4 doh a cee eee | — Re eee nie e genes ase 3 eb Ope aireeiae 9,316 | May 20, 1941_____- | 1, 013, 882. 66 @) 
(CICK... 2 enw nn ene nnennee~ | .  e -==- - + . a 7S 
75 : OP. -caneguimaeal ; American EE ER a eee te eae pondeaen a = gam I sees Sia i = a - 
7 ole ee aes SESS Be SS eRe i aa taal Sine ac dtenah denied | Seer Al.......- 10 t i ae . 46 7 
- I aa ios joveanannnannnnnnsn= =f Pacific Atlantic Steamship Co. .._- Be oat Na C1B bes deearn 9, 055 Sept. §, ion San 2 2A", 04, G2 $1, 840, 880. 49 
Toland Moll. .s.ch-ieaseden American Mail Line, Ltd......-.....-..--...------------- ©2-8U_.._....- 9, 60 I ec. 12, 9 1. we 5 1, 322, $22. 15 
John Lyke® inc ccnncanestanees a Lykes Bros. Steamship Weg Me tn pada ican ee O8B.-.. sco 9, 227 a. 31, me Bode os ; 008, 168. 46 
Mormecea. 2, i. sees ..| Moore-McCormack Limes, Inc._.................-.-.-.-- c one. anannenens 12, oe Bar. 15, 1041 a 4, O08, O27. 57 © 
: s0CtBP . oc. Cargo. ..... 2, 557 See MI vi ciceset , 729, 651, 8 
an ie ane eee ieeskasac els Beaks lc a 12, 574 | June 6, 1941______- 1, 664, 581. 90 (3) 
oe aa es coca | C3—cergo...... 2, 542 | Apr. 10, 1941_.___ 1, 671, 008. 91 (3) 
; aie ecsegh eee _. og | C3—cargo...._-_| 12,599 | Feb. 7, 1941_..___. 1, 505, 793. 21 (3) 
, Presh ont Pole ct ect “American President Lines, Ltd...........-...----------- Cop assenger... 10, 470 Nev. 6, 1941 eee 2 187, 661. 66 @) 
Sherwood... , , PPh nwmnn em ** ia i 
0 Rohin Sherwood ........--.-+--- ear Waietira tea lb wesstndeingdivcedae saveiabes lone wasowcsece a oan Sone. a 7 + ima os 
. Rite TS ents ee et si EE cates Zunécccesecent GEO... Se eee ee... 1, 371, 755. 14 (3) 
ae te Pa oe de So tee aehae eee os gO 9, 344 | June 26, 1941______ 1, 035, 866. 69 (3) 
5 Sante CTUZ....-cccccecccecoses-| SEEROD SHG, Bc cccc cose -cceccesess ecasncecoesese caf ‘ 7 @, SOS.'S “ 
7 Thompson Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Ine__...______- FS ae | O8Bs. 2 2s | 9,260} Apr. 25, 1941_____ 1, 012, 332. 7€ (3) 
Built during 1942: : ; . : oon nen a 
; Adelle SS eee re sede Rites omg ein rasa 2 4: Sica <hiel O2-6-Fi yes ce ala Sse wae zs oa a 837, 50 (°) 
0 African DeWB..ace<veesessesets- = Yer . ee ntl | C2-8 Re 9 193 Dec. 22. 1942.___. 1, 557, 494. 53 (3) 
African SUB..ccesatossdadédencss Seen do tinh nutitawnhdtin ibnequneaddwoke iat hide idibaiesaae (6-S DL . n w | |, ive : [> SEs @cece " 0 . 
, tleoa Pe laris anchanligtheng ipsa aiip DORRD DEEN Cig SUR a Dacibtidtenk din dnnvcscises~soeces CiB. owaccennen 8, 958 a 13, 1942. -...-| 1, 100, 060. 78 ” 
\) China Mail........--oo---.------| AMerican Mail Line, Ltd.........- Sah i wal | C3-8-U......... 9, 600 Feb. , 1042. ----- : 
Delavied.. .<docadadadeacas | Mississippi Shipping GPiictidictess. See ee pee a te od ee 9, 200 a> ee-----1 o 
2 Examine? . <.ccdadeiabitiembbest American Export Limes, Ine. ..................-.--.-.--- _ E p---- 9, 4 = 3%, 398... o 
” / } Pe AS wcccacn » oF > * ae 
Brvie..---scaphincteions Peek pee iene eee a) See eee te Q 
F Fairisle...-.-..----0cce-seceae-) Wotermen Steamship Corp..............--......---.----- Co-modified __. 10, 875 yaly = 1962. eeeene 671 85 
Fatr on OO = oo onan nnn anne vtech: sidheageaneaeaaaateimtaaats io po | eae Scan aenan | 3 178 Gan oe 
| Clee ia 5c. 7,270 | Jan. 29, 1942__.___- | 2, 293, 600.38 | 2,178, 920. 36 
uM oe ae nr ann | Cl-A | 7573 | Feb. 20, 1942 | 1, O81, 514. 07 (3) 
M Moore-McCormack Lines, Ine_....-.-.--.---------------- | ao | 9275 | Dec. 31, 1942... 1’ 400, 408. 12 és) 
“e See remem eit aeofoncvinn o0tresav es | OteBow2] bas | Dees tat tena) a 
F aan eer nn enone non en) Ci-B | 9,075 | Dec. 29, 1942____- (3) 
Mor rn ao | CI-B_____.....-| 8.958 | Dee. 26, 1942._____ Ma © 
A OTMACW TED Seeooastessoseres ¥ : j > > mm 9 - i ). 87 
hael S : | Waterman Steamship Corp. ...............-......-...---- |} C2-&—-Ei........ 10, 875 | Oct. 30. 1942._..__- : 
) MEL « Ee ee eee | 7 - : 360 : 
| ‘ ut ng oar. os ieee ceil EE Ce ID Oa a natienss on cca cccccewccdiccescese C2-8-U _........ 8, 595 | Aug. 14, er ®) 
) £1943: : : ca | coc F J 2, 503, 822. 81 
cooensnanneceneneaeere} Watertnan Steamship COrp......------+------2-0---0----+ | 2-8-1... 10,875 | Nov. 8, 1948.......| 2,608, 703.77 | 2,503, 
urtner (Atriga).....--- | Alene Steamship Co,, Ine. ......-------------------------- Sree | goa | Apr. 6, 1943...----| 1° 410 444. 16 a 
im eke een er ee een | C-B222222272_} hoa | Mar. 20, 19468222} () 
Sat eek ee ee ORES rn nd es hs 9,047 | Mar. 22, 1943____- 1, 468, 900. 39 | (3) 
; EE wanes ee trier ees Set er Rak. ator 9,047 | Apr. 3, 1943_______| 1, 400, 506. 71 (3) 
Dee eee adel CE ak ee Nae ce a 9,047 | Mar. 29, 1943...... 1, 412, 408. | 
ie en ee | C2-S-E ), 875 | July 2, 1943_______- | 3,001, 657.44 | 2,729, 712. 55 
ao Pent sb aha eae Erne ; Ww — Steamship Corp Wee oe aes pan | aha hy ae et | | #75 ae 31 1943 | 8 900. 000. 00 | 2. 716, 561 87 
Biensille...:. .<cdsddassucwanabal will. « ncendgssensncepecscntccosescos cbbsegqueéesscccesece | ©2-S-B1......-- ae te oe | 2 ae ae 
Cape Alerander....<.ceccccocee- “New York & Cuba Mail ONO. -Bccdscraeesdenete } es -------+] oe — ~ a —— om — 57 | ” 
( 6 CRORE: cGdiinccenkndess ic hs a tio ;& d aoereeeee ¥, O44 | g. WU, Pe asens +4 ao : 
Exedleiel ... ccvcaahpaddtvasapinl “American Export Lines, Inc......-..--------- wannnnee-e=-| oe - aciaien | Soe | Sus, 3, ieee Reid x 31, 198, ; 
Each Of .. scnccdhdbialitendealee 6e Si ncente dn ghendnmhsitanis teatatigepetngeaanaeneggiaesecsqoes | C3-S-A3_.....-- %, 902 SOR bp FOE —~ ween he a ; 
, Fred Morvie.. ouuccnntiimuwnneces <i Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc............-........--.-.- | C1-B iontaenn- e+ a > os ieee 1, se 34 — 
SCOR LaSGlt. cnucisiiiaiie hes | Waterman nd anolideenceti dita | C2 . eS os ne i ed 2, - 50 | 2, 582, 
J Lyte... scxabcskiesacteselbes | Lykes Bros. ce odndnbovens Cl ; Serial a —s x. nero OS 
| A eG. ... cactiniebinddunodue Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc.........-.--.-------------- or > Se eae % a cy a i, 
A Ce, ee ee A eres are ia Jaeaceneweneneneo--- sees --e2e--------- A-B ..-.---.--- 9, 275 sat Rp AUEE. ~ cnn nn 133 ; 
N Lehi, 2s aaa Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.......-.--.--------------- C1-B grt 9%, 275 ws 1943 oa L 3 
Bee Pike. .ccastnaaane Tie eile | Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc......-----.----------------- pS e Da tinnek 3, be race eo sacs i, 
) Solon Turman...........ca0-<-- Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc_.....-------------------- 1-E green oo | Senne’ and adel eense 
Warrier . ... usc cattammiaceaieoria Waterman Steamship Corp. -.-._.....-.-..---- Rbainsebenadinaisica | C3-B-Bl ...<ace- , 75 y 26, 1943..-.---| 2, | 2781, 
= “ | Co-s-F 75 > 7 | 2 627,400.00 | 2,531, 237. 16 
ANMNRONS.... xc acted aiemae Pan Atlantic Steamship Corp._........-......-.-.---.--- ao - ss wey = _ vont & — $00. - 2, a = 2 
De Sete... xx ccackbieteaaenesiale GO all aittbanaiesas bi Sisueecanl ee aaeatahiia | C2-S-El , 875 | May 26, 1944____- 2, 628, 355. 2, 496, 938, 
Exminister ... iccciecetncocsocuns American Export Lines, Inc. ._.........-----.---- ~a----- Seaan ------- - po — 17, oo ------ 5 cen $70. 21 | pe 
: 1) FOGLE... ----nnna- nanan Mississippi Shipping Cc $i Inc. ........------------- tr an 79-8 El — 10, 979 Nov ’. 1944... . i9 642. 706. 03 | 2 586, 944, 92 
Flastings . ....w.ccsdadaboccenceces} WE Steamship Corp ee a aiecheenclentaan | nae aa oo . ee ae aout | S0ee eee! 4 . 
\eMnOn.....-------0-----------| Mississippi Shipping Co. ........-.....------------------ } ax Aen > oo —_ ee 
ton Gide coe) Male ee |Lenens| 
ante Kibet. fteacces ood G0. ~~ asnsansnsnssasosacsesaneesesaseceosesaseocosaee] OFS-AJR-nana-| - 16,006 | July 31, 1966..----| 1,414,037.40] ©) 
Senta aes. tt ee io... _.-eee..} C2-8-AJ2.......| 10,769 | Aug. 11, 1944._.___] 1, 800, 200.13 
Renta Lendt ict see Ee eee | C3-S-AJ1_.....- } 10,386 | May 18, 1944____. ‘ 
Senta Boece hen ree Mite eee es es eos @ C2-8-AJ2_-~ | 10, 774 | June 26, 1944... ---| 1,458, 446.03 | 
Sturdy Beggar........-.---------| Mississippi Shipping Co. --- ~~ -_...2-.---2----------22- ieee ote oO | ) 
l i EE ee Se ao. ° 7 Ms ao eo ee > BOT A 6, 1944 oe | 2, 660, 169. 32 | 520), 430. 00 
t ‘Waterman Steamship Corp cust } C3-8-21._...... 10, 501 | Apr. 6, 1944-_._._.| 2, 660, 169. 32 26, 430. 00 
ES es ae wd, 2. aes mr Saha Poeenw-eovoce-nanvevenvennnee | C?-S-E1....... | 10, 875a) Sept. 22, 1944__.._| 2, 615, 351. 63 14 0, 029. 50 
ult Jan, 3 to Pea aeee 12, 1945 | 1,347 O67. 34 (3) 
imerican Banker._.........---.- I a Ne ia tl ain pect cemncesicgeeweganiit : = = ' a 19” 1945-777 ~”| 1° 347,008 BB . 
7 oo eee he _ Me Ee SOON ge ly 2 oe 10. 821 Apr. 5, 1945. __...-| ‘ @) 
MN RANGES 002 0--=000-- | ont iy one 5 by tet cha deme cee aemetame ne ’ gar 23 1045 | 2.691, 194.97 | 2, 678, 815. 47 
0 JacktQR r= <ced.nke | Waterman NT al C2- = = Mar. 23, 194 ---| 2,691, } 
ushach ied siahibes uk op ....| Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., TE lee a ea ( | ee ies aaa bat eee 
ng... 5 a eabeli dive ~ Waterman Steamship C orp. ihe linnidorbers dibs ndieseatd ( , - oo oan Saeed ak a 
I A Eeetk ee caus _.| Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.........-......-.- sncconet OM 621 | May 17, 1945...) 1 562. 16 | 
fra Perlange Tite cucanidenicl al nited Mail Steamship C oe) es ME oe R al a’ ao Pope se esos) oe ent 
j y Culbreath iin tented Rapies ves, BORRGINE COG BIR, ocean nn cecenscsccccesce ( amt & ao oy eoeenn) one Sone | 
| I eth McKay el in Sa CS Oe ee a ss epueeea ( , 826 | Apr. 26, 1945..... | , 
ult J 1 to Jume 1, 1945: i as : » ene | av 10. 1045 2 652. 766. 67 
Limon 23 sneel United Mail Steamship Co.................-...-..-..----.| na reas 1.... A} | atey & » 1945... ? oat 7 as | 
Louise Lyi: Jet eso vine | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.......---------------- eee ene 10. 979 | Jan. 19.1945. _| 2641. 046.21 | 2.608, 122.93 
Madake sit | Waterman Steamship Corp.......-...-.------------------ ee a Jan. 19, onesie 2 en 
‘ GURU... wavnvecccwnenaa te Lykes Bros. Steamship Co........---.--------------------| ye C aa -aeaes | 10. 821 Mav 94. 1945 oe 1, 334, 803. 68 ae iri 
eipe Tipton... --. on 0 -cenenansecaceconasontoetnensenccenanccwnsones eT S-AJ] a 10, 821 | Mar. 27. 1945 | 1, 346, 183. 27 | () 
! Lhe... <2: dite de ccna WOO. =. hn nitinn ancy thabaatbbesaceconcce+cuctess noon) Se oe ate canal. , cs ae 
‘ 3 | United Mail Steamship Co........................--.---.- ti ----| os aan Video a a — | 
Simeea ted ng ee ee oem neve t e Se et Tae 
l eR sas C2-S-AJ1_...... DP cas nalcall , ea . 
a. a eee Dea etek ntiesitn ens C2-S-AJ1_......|__ 10,821 | May 3, 1945... __._| 1, 334, 882.13 
: 7 1 rom owners’ ’ st atements, ordinarily includes items not furnished by M aritime Commission. ’ Not determined. 


‘Not available. 
2 Subiect to revision Apr. 20, 1946, credit allowable is value as of Apr. 20, 1945. Not available 
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OCTOBER 1 


Combination vessels available for exchange under sec. 8 of H. R. 3603 


























aa : i r ‘ Date of Cost of Credi 
Vessel Owner Type Tonnage acquisition ! acquisition ! Gwenn : 
re | Ss ey ae at 
Built prior to 1925: ES van 
Alaska... a ia ae i I DD shiek cb ivan wa nice sisoinin amen Passenger. ..... 2,420 | June 9, 1923....... $985, 074, 21 (3) 
Ne BREE SD cies dee cidiihn Ratinatnaitimam gdatndshedia hinted adie uaereadae ae i atiicetete 3, 210 | Aug. 22, 1929...... 1, 688, 959. 81 (’) 
WN 8 oi ae ee ae RU I ne he ks kn ahd do... -+--2-. 4,750 | March 1932__.....- 3, 503, 628. CO Q) 
Ariel cal ice a eee Ne ee ee pan. aie 4,610 | February 1933__..- (4) (?) 
Atlantida (Honduren regis try). _.| Standard Fruit and ID I he es 3, 380 | (4).... . (‘) «) 
Barouof BG TR OR (ard. Te voided tain te 4,300 | Feb. 18, io 559, 178. 35 () 
Borinqueen 5 nckvcen at RT ot ee ce op Mca ade conde 5, 188 | Feb. 20, 1931. ..... 2, 865, 717. 74 Q) 
Cefalu ( Honduren registry)......| Standard Fruit & Steamship Co..........................]..--. BL sloth Get Eiintitiencccotnenenl (4) @) 
Chirikof mma Alaska Packers Association, Inc .......................-- cst pttlneas adnate 7,175 (4) Q@) 
Columbia a EE. See ea Se eee 2, 700 359, 994. 88 (’) 
Contessa (Honduran registry)....| Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. ........-...............-]....-d0_......... I ae oe ae (‘) () 
Cordova < Pn ne mesedaknanitiawenn ho nee 1, 930 | Oct. 31, 1912_....-- 268, 856. 45 () 
Cuba ...-----.-----| Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co..................- on Maen 1,000 | June 1, 1921......- 2, 226, 151. €6 (3) 
Davhd W. Bran Qhvicnc dunce cc nncnat, ee onc onen wen nie uabedaccoucceceunmes _ | Bhi ee Fs hd sia emene 160, C00. 60 () 
Delnorte Pit i iatee Da sspeeees Ween O0., BBC... cnn cecncnnscoccceucccanee sci: Manca eats 7,610 | July 9, 1929_....... 219, 480. 00 $382, 890, 20 
Denali ah ca ac ee ae ke 3, 100 | Jan. 31, 1938....... 723, 570. 23 (’) 
pe ee ee Bastern Steamenhip Line, Inc..........-....-ccccnccocccee a 2,080 | October 1927...... 1, 893, 756. 00 (3) 
a RR ee Merchants & Miners Transportation Co......-.-.---..---|----- RE ma sinaeb Me 8 Btkenw sc consens 1, 191, 189, 00 «) 
(a ree Sek Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co..................-]--..- ckieahadeual 1, 280 | May 10, 1931...... 2, 552, 093. 90 @) 
Gatin (Honduran registry). __- | Standard Fruit & IN To ees 9 haa adictadeacdia’s BOOB. L Cbkcke~ aes od (‘) (3) 
Granadra (Honduran registry) | i eee eS ee Tee 2, 943 Oct. “24, a. 3 650, 000. 00 () 
EI NS Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co., Ltd_.......-...------ Ae Racine SOUS ss cea em habetes 1, 240, 682. 45 (3) 
ITualalai_.....- <a ee tks ie Mini I ti a ai a ia ee ey ON a alae 3, 088 | 1929_. nesencost > ae (3) 
I in a pe NS a ea aera Re ae 1,900 | Sept. 8, 1925 ee 136, 495. 67 @) 
I ee ER Re astniibeneuene tae lene lente Be. 11,176 | June 1933.........- 7, 990, 098. 17 () 
DONOR... « «onic cis cident ee Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc. ....... 2-6... .2.--oecccccencs ek bs 2,515 | 1928_- ee alle 315, 434. 83 () 
Mariposa.. s ....| Oceanic Steamship Co_..............-..-... oo ates eee cs hcomnaied 11, 295 | Dec. 14, ‘1931 a 8, 323, 859. 97 () 
ONE ios iss siete Secchi RS DIRT GE vnkin cantémeeiivasocvesncees bi ceieaie «haeaeel Ne cncesucintel 6, 700 October 1927_....- 7, 843, 185. 41 ©) 
es = I ee ales ila cael 4,750 | 1927_....... ..-| 3, 554, 145. 00 (°) 
DOGG... ..«cinkaks cues eee New York & Cuba Mail Stea amship LL dea cisss nas ain inne a a nae 4,545 | November 1932....| 2, 348, 037. 67 () 
DURAGP ann eee LE oe. ee eed te ee ee 3, 593, 628. 00 rt) 
MOM TEN «oc. innk cntctnicuddactncd I in ues ae A ee Kien 11,295 | April 1932_........] 8, 300, 491. 79 (3) 
Lt eee it aes Northland Transportation UR eine tk ls ee ee Ae ache 5, 604 | Jan. 16, 1942_- a 339, 338. 95 (8) 
oY. ae ree | eer i eee ete oie at nen SE en at 3, 050 |..... oes Z 358, 176. 85 @) 
PING... 2 ead tends mane SOR iciecnt silicate cal A Ta i ata can ee Age " 144, 680. 38 (3) 
POOR... «iin ck mbneenadial Permanente Ste: amship C _ SERRE S FRO: VEER IA RR SE iican ends 11, 158 | Oct. 23, 1940. 75, 000. 00 () 
President Johnson........-.----- American President Lines, Ltd.......................... ee 4 R 12, 300 | Feb. 7, 1980....... 975, 000. 00 () 
eer tre I i es atte hii bee oe ew 2,650 | 1909...............] 1,082, 000. 00 @) 
eT Er Nea i tN ee le aici 7,424 | Dec. 23, 1932...... 4, 472, 183. 22 @) 
IG TOON 5 initcic cists cnebeds oa I i alia nin als phates sda cao ea detec alata 7, 424 | Oct. 27, 19% 4, 474, 438. 27 (’) 
Shawnee smedbabéebenenaasiiit tis cidechusid peas ip hindicn a tdendi satel ace aeea Fe nae coalias 3,005 | July 21, 1927. 2, 468, 902. 61 2) 
Stratford SS oe eee ee netics Eee EE IG tek cx <cnmecogakdesixnie <ceanitatiees >: on aeai tina taeda OE Tt. icigscmeats i) (*) 
Tela Me@Rea ....<ccncccncace<coce-s) WRN BIEN OO. sce ns dlanddtedine dda dulaukgenmabaaamiare piapelcamaitniliite 4,610 | 1931...2...... --| 3, 554, 145. 00 @) 
Tarazed Gh iu es ete ast eee ee heb Se eee LO ce vevcove th ) MOIS Mediate a 3, 503, 628. 00 (3) 
TUNE a. Bocca lcs ace aaa cb ieds de casa segs aula Gace ea eee aan OD 1 BONN: cicnnamiuicnioad 2, 216, 000. 00 (’) 
Fa ae Inter-Island “Steam ‘Navigation C '0., L MO yen 2 i Dat © Mi painaeneésaenn 1, 307, 527. 73 (4) 
William Thompson......------- ne rauhabosshnonhauamained i nid eon eedbinatia Oe FB a cabcninktennnat 50, 000, 00 @) 
I a aa hie InN I in Bec anenanbetine a Re ae 2,000 | July 1927.......... 2, 016, 056. 18 |. (@) 
; TURN... .\<.acedeeweniiemel DE Rta chtichaidbabdeenesiebitinensnatwane cine auiladsameaniied 2, 620 | July 27, 1923....... 635, 187. 48 ) 
Suilt 1935 to 1040: 
President Monroe... ccccoccccoe- Amcrican President Lines, Ltd......-.-- Sh a i ls anunneienminie 10, 500 | Dee. 19, 1940.....- 2, 187, 012. 74 (@) 
| } 


Que ee —— $$$ 








1 From owners’ statements, ordinarily includes items not furnished by Maritime Commission. 
2 Subject to Revision Apr. 20, 1946; credit allowable is value as of Apr. 20, 1945. 

Not determined. 
4 Not available. 


Tankers available for exchange under sec. 8 of H. R. 3603 


























Date of | Tonnage, . seeitth oliaw. 
Vessel Owner construc-| dead | Date of acquisition ! eosin 1 . = ’ 
tion weight q ; 
| | 
Built prior to 1914: | 
i/ahama = siren nina dada brat coe dinitahetasillcu oll i ee ie Dk NE as = SS tee 1901 I TO i (‘) () 
RRS BIG a pail I i i era 1914 7,000 | Jan. 2, 1914........ (‘) $514, 218, 7: 
Caloria : as cance} BOGEN DIM VINRSION CORD... nw. chav ccccccccctnccskccence 1906 OO i ‘ () 
Capt. A. F. Lucas (Panamanian flag)...| Balboa Transport Corp - - sc ihe halle iaads eb ate nati 1904 5, 882 | Feb. 29, 1940...... $57, 692. 00 101, 600. 00 
Ceylo Panamanian flag) \ —— Sits denetloamia Gia eenceketieaguessautineaduan 1901 4,150 | Sept. 19, 1940_..... 184, 370. 00 86, 800, 00 
F! Segundo (Panamenian Cag) 4 abel .do : cad 1912 5,082 | Dec. 17, 1938. .... 64, 365. 00 217, 052. 22 
Esso Caracus 5.. pans pecgecmeeeaaseal te Oil Co. of Venezuela (subsidiary, Standard Oil 1913 ee Su lkctiindudtathdunanncdedeanbalmeeee () 
Co. of New Jersey). 
PING. ccntbon<nndaa de sncbmeee | Standard Oil Co, of California._............-....-..---.-- 1913 9, 270 | September 1913... 701, 303. 00 388, 683. 75 
Topila «scanty tel tt warmest a et a entities earn 1913 7,900 | July 1913.......... (‘) 350, 326. 25 
Puilt 1914 through 192s: 
Ph, Ts in conatuseduaeinas ....| Standard Oil Co. : 1918 15, 575 | Dec. 1, 1935......- 161, 599. 00 739, 453. 12 
Acosta § Mee ear A a | Mene Grande Oil Co. of Central #mcrica (Gulf Oil Co.)- 1928 3, 700 | (4)... eal (4) () 
Agwiworld BF eS a er ae 1921 11, 360 January 1921..___. (4) 528, 187 5M) 
Alhert Hill (Panamanian flag).........- | Atlantic Refining Co__. Se eS Ee 8 1917 11,060 | January 1917...... 1, 023, 435. 00 512, 812. 50 
Algonquin (British flag) ......... ....| Petroleum Shipping Co., , Ltd. (Sccony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 1920 10,810 | Feb. 26, 1941...... 675, 130. £4 505, 781. 25 
Alpha : ea os lin wll i 1919 9, 275 | July 29, 1941...... 1, 000, 000. 00 455, 880. 00 
A can Fisher ‘ : ‘ som MIIIRNIIIII CO ge 1912 7, 350 | June 23, 1941. ._..-. 604, 414. 00 () i 
American Trader ot Games ......| American Trading & Production Corp................... 1928 14, 426 | May 12, 1938.....- 653, 191. 03 721, 062. 50 
ARR: cvcansiniuunns turin . ....-.| Mene Grande Oil Co. of Central America (Gulf Oil Co.)- 1928 BE 8 Ceattiitsnnicasnm (‘) (8) 
SEO... - i aathinlatenaediel wenkidgaiiaaall IT aN as Re a i lassie a tae idl 1927 8, 700 | (4).. eattiedial (4) @) 
MIE. scctntitaruinecuna’ tdiaaibdeiulane a ne 1919 7, 465 July i. ns... 270, 000. 00 543, 750. 00 
PRET cc cictieenncouen aman | scope alii dianensstedintinel ace uignie ; atighenanadiee ape alia 1919 10,026 | Jan. 2, 1920........ 1, 837, 500. 00 467, 812. 50 
Mate FF. Mc +e id, icocscounates | Widewater Asssolated OD Ce... ncccccccoccdcccccccoccces 1927 14, 362 | Sept. 17, 1927......| 1, 501, 729. 90 717, 716. 25 
Bahrein (Panamanian flag) ........| Foreign Tankship Corp ‘ 1921 SRM t-tilenticntabihidnaakonaiend galwaumensccs-e-2 
Baltic (Panamanian flag) | Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey). 1920 13, 580 | June 30, 1935.-....| 832, 138. 00 636, 562. 50 
Beacon f steer Ts intnscaninatinmaiisemeimiae ta scoialiidieivatieiedcmiidatiates Nemaieia teens 1921 16, 150 | Dee. 1, 1935....... 514, 028. 00 756, 093. 49 
Po a Re: Ra ee a OR, Ee RR eet 1919 11,030 | Nov. 1, 1939....... 289, 510. 00 517, 031. 25 
Heaconoil (Panamanian flag shin wy wes sical aac aR Ne a 1919 10, 665 | Jan. 20, 1940......- 568, 490. 00 499, 921. 87 
RALLIES EL TO Cie cdi cdnicninns ia a tall sa coheed ai 1920 10, 880 | Sept. 5, 1923......- 800, 294. 33 534, 480. 00 
Bohemian Club...........-- _ | Wr SEE UR ie! acs, na a ncaansncnededdieaseiian iamasds 1921 * _ & PR aneeace 548, 920. 00 499, 687. 50 
Bolivar * «_.-.sssesee...--2...-....| Mene Grande Oil Co. of Central America (Gulf Oil Co.)...| 1927 BRINE Wikcitctilind abtadin wana (4) (’) 
Brandywine § ...-..----| Hilleone Steamship Co.............-... stplnhiatasinadatiia ialcaian 1919 7, 582 | (4)... ied (4) - 
Brunswick (Panam: unis in flag)...........| Atlantic Refining Co. i a te eae 1928 14, 180 August. 1928..-..-- 915, 000. 00 €64, 687. 50 
Cacaliiao Kos deubuaaeensiedeee Me xico Shipping & Trading Nei nnina dt totantie eel 1919 10, 700 | March 1942........ 800, 000. 00 (3) 
Caroni Se lene Grande Oil Co. of Central America (Gulf Oil Co. Fees 1928 CD TR vianitdttnncipicrens (‘) 2] 
cr bo 5. St ‘ 3 te ndbene itstscbatenkdatindatakenndictimiaebemabeaié 1928 OGIO EC ctacsdddsececoscs (4) () 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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through 1928—Continued 


































Cc. B. Watson. os dl ncaselde tata 
( ve (t ‘anamanian flag). 
( LIA. . Lown mmm ween ececs 
( | 
( SerslGd MA snacecccliosesucsbis 
( s Service Koolmotor .......<-.<------- 
( Sorglag Gh vicuintieapocsnnattine 
( Service Oklahoma a 
( Panamanian flag)........... ‘ 
( / Cuba (Panamanian flag)... 
D Sees 6 Std nines action 
Dean Emery (Panamanian fis ag) 
Delaware SUR. cccccccccccecceccce 
D ee 
D 10 
EF. R. Ken 
Fdward I 
] B. & GeGisabhenahenssmeraent 
Flisha Walker (P: anatmanian flag) ......- 
E200 DeOG? . ..nidedeceekKe se cncandesaéssnat 
F220 Previdttsccntnbnnnccndcabiintnds 
F. H. HR. cacctccceanescceccstcoces 
Fred W. Weller 
Garnet Hulings.....<.<..--- prinnun, deinen 
( Of MGR. tie ditedcieimcntaanetdiivet 
f 
f 
f 
( 
{ 
f 
( 
( 
f 
( 
{ 
f 
f BG. .ncenesaseaecosddweossoeeetonects 
FRE sant wiiauaiinwentimaielamedi 
FIPOD . <adadcctcqnmecansentatings 
LOGS ..< cwdalidiienatindheconeccwnttanhs 
Flageet... .cuisididiviataskinwedwctentiesel 
ry M. Dawes.......-. i dele matmcs till 
2. ee ale dada i caries 
l U1S . ..<««eseeeeances 
1 Moffett. . 
( DORI death dedavdkandtintindipeaad 
J. J. Ga es cae iditeesenocntaia 
John Py {rchhold PY 
} Mae y (P anamanian flag) acsinediniadias 
' T) 
K.R Ki ngsbury i tliat ann intnestbininindinled 
I oskee 
L. L, Abshire 
L. V. Stanford 
LO Sate Vntiebth iin edsacnsuias 
Leaqueties 4 iN 
1 S000 TENE Tine dtitiktipdcdsandéetsiidadene 
\ 
Matiniceck........ 
(unr t000 $i. satel Ne Ocha cendcttinttiiiaed 
ricoe F7, WR Sindoccceusuecbinne 
S888 ppi a a 
\fotocariine (Panamanian _ eee 
i. eee eee, eee 
\ew York (Panamanian Res 
\Viobe (Panamanian flag) ...............- 
Pa 
l Delaware 
Pal DeRGRO din. dk cniticin dee basi 
Peul Fi; Fae clinctisduncwcchns 
Poul BAGUD ic. didetiieintinccscdiin ms 
It 1 ——_— " 
Phoebus (Panamanian flag) ............-.. 
! etheus (Panamanian flag) ........-- 
I hlo 
ht. J. Hanna 
R. P. Smith 
Re BPE? nan inaiibntiantoieqeenstitdegsin 
PROCONG cate he i a 
Hoyal Arrow (Panamanian ‘fla — ees 


Co ZL. PUM ds dai de toqsecsstaanests 
ellamy § 
ma 
encer Kellogg 


Nh 








Spidoleine ) Panamanian flag) -- 
‘Standard (Panamanian flag) ............-. 
rewall § 
SA SES RR EP (se 
svn i Nas 
d (Panamanian flag) .............- 
POU Oa. din denies tinea 
ht 
ES SI ee 
e Penn 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tankers available for exchange under sec. 8 of H. R. 3603—Continued 


Owner 


Sabine Transportation Co : tliat aad coal 
Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. | 
The Texas Co.._........ 

Commercial Molasses C orp 
Cities Service Oil Co.._-. 






Panama Trans sport C o. (Standard Oi] Co. 
Commercial Molasses Corp. ...........-.-------- sie 
Standard Oil Co. of California. ___- cxead 
Panama ‘Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. 
Sun Oil Co-- ndemidahdlen 
American Sugar Refining Co..........-.-----------.------ 
Durango Steamship Corp 
Sinclair Refining Corp... 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co 
Hilleone Steamship Corp_...........-- 
Panama Transport Co, (Standard Oi) Co. of New Jersey) 
Standard Oil Co 









itasdesd Oil Co. of California 
Stan zane § ~y Cc 0... 


el ti tained 
Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey) | 
Standard Oil Co. of California : 
Cities Service Oil Co 

ks tereatinw eee 
| Sabine T ransportation Co 
Atlantie Refining Co__. : 
Cia. de Petroleo Lago (Standard Oil Co. of New Jerse y).. a 
The Texas Co 
Standard Oil Co. of California................-.-....----- 
Se ey OR os on capuimacusacudnasencnecses 
Hillcone Steamship Co 
Standard Oil Co_..- 
Panama Transport C ‘0. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jerse y). 
Lago Petroleum Corp. (StandardOil Co, of Ne w Jersey) -. 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Richfield Oi] Co...._- 
Sabine Transportation Co 
Sinclair Refining Co 











Cia de Petroleo Lagc (Standard Oil Co. of New Je rsey a3: 

ee ee eR  csiieeliaianemmeenneianal 

Standard Oil Co. of New ‘Jersey ip inetnedibbelestsiaededncdun 

ais hh i oemelnaea 

en seduibeosecanusasedeus 
. is cant os 





The Texas Co 

Matinicock Steamship Co-...._- 

Standard Oil Co. of Venezuela (Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey). 


"Tieeiener Aatoetes OB Dees. cc. oon cccccc os ccccsceccens« 

Ee MP WIOL asnintedctoweoss 

Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jerse By). 

yo re ac acainmis aoe 
Sccisibiahentttihne cet 


Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Je rsey) - 
Mene Grande Oil Co. of Central America (Gulf Oil Co.) 

National Bulk Carriers, Inc 
neem eantememinagiete 
Standard Oil Co_.... 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co.___._- 
Mene Grande Oil Co. of Central Am erica (Gulf Oil Co.) 

Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey) 











a Ne epuinnsheions 
I ec 
Standard Oil Co. of California.................--.----..--- 
ALL, oc catneseinediadedteeimatiadins | 
a a ec naaimauilinarmainanianas 

il ieee SRE at cade an ndnakaskenceneanemnes { 

Socony- Vacuum Oil Co. (chartered owners).........--- 
iC Fann foe aiguinesoonbens 
See dda. «den tananunnendeannbahwenneduae 

Tidewater Associated Oil Co..........-.-------.---------- 
ov) ene SS | 
SD. nttnthnbineeonamann 
Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey) 
Tidewater Associated Oi! Co____-- 

Mene Grande Oil Co. of Central America (Gulf Oi] C 0.). 
SE Gy betel candeusdedeune énky k eseemegeweteansesewse 
Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 1} 

| Grosvemer Dale O60... ... ........ccccencccceccscecccenesces 

Swiftlight Steamship 
The Texas Co... 

‘Tidewater Associated Oil Co.- 








9179 






















































4 ; 
Date of | Tonnage, eitiade . . 
construc- Date of acquisition ! , ‘Ost c Credit allow- 
tion | } acquisition able ? 
| 
| 
1920 8, 500 | Jan. 6, 19386_._....- $233. 617. 16 
1926 13, 070 | June 30, 1935_...-- 521, 392. ¢0 | 
1921 16, 400 | April 30, 1930._._..| 1, 310, 797. 86 | 
1920 8, 130 | September 1920..__| (4 
1920 10, 930 cuny 1000.......... | (*) 
1918 10,810 | August 1918_....- ( | 507, 187 
1921 10, 930 | March 1921.._____-| (1) | 511, 405. 75 
1920 10, 930 | December 1920____ | ‘) | 512, 343. 75 
1926 12,650 | June 30, 1935__.._- 470, 476. 00 | 592, 968. 75 
1919 8, 063 | Feb. 20, 1935_...._. | ‘ | 384, 843. 75 
1916 12, 333 | Aug. 15, 1916_..... | 579, 609. 37 
1919 11, 310 | Nov. 24, 1939.....- | 530, 156. 25 
1922 14, 210 | Jan. 23, 1922....... | 666, 093. 75 
1921 eee | 315, 703. 12 
1920 10, 700 | Juby 1920__.......- 7.5 
1921 7,435 | March 1921_......-. | 5 
1924 10, 544 | Oct. 1, 1926 a 4 
1917 5, 238 November 1917___. (4) } 
1920 11,365 | Nov. 17, 1939._....| 230,090. 00 } 
1921 13,860 | Dee. i,  _ ae 384, 549. 00 
1921 OS  Ricciathl a a oi cerertinscem 460, 197. 00 
1921 16, 036 October 1921____._| 2, 930, 480. 60 
1917 16, 075 | aoe, 2. 8608. .....- } 193, 927. 00 | 
1920 10, 625 October 1928... .. | 304, 067.73 | ; 
1917 + 13, 350 August 1917......- | 1,022, 749. 98 | 634, 218. 75 
1919 10, 520 | October 1925__..-- | 21.87 
1928 16, 420 June 1928_.... 1, 5 
1923 10, 480 | May 1925 
1926 14, 87! April 1926__. 1 
1920 11, 280 | April 1929 
1928 16, 420 August 1928. __.__- 1, 
1921 10, 600 | February 1921___-.| 1, 
1917 7,790 | March 1917_......- 
1920 10,910 | June 1923__......_- 
1927 20, 000 | April 1927......._. i 1, 72 | 
1920 11, 250.| July 1920.......-_- 1, 928, 689. 72 | 
1921 3,840 | April 1929__._.__- 764, 234. 70 
1921 16, 420 | October 1928_____ | 1, 135, 255, 42 | 
1918 12, 430 | Oct. 27, 1939__.._- 43, 111. 00 
1921 4,935 | 1921 1, 400, 682. 00 | 
1919 9, 860 | October 1919__.__ (*) 
1919 10, 920 | December 1919__- (4) 
1916 &, 000 | Dee. 20, 1916 | 124, 752, 59 
1918 10, 850 | February 1918... } 1, 582, 019. 00 
1927 3, 200 | @) mace ete (+) 
1921 8,859 | July 1921___._.___- 
1915 9,115 | March 1915_..__.. | 954. 00 | 
1918 15, 886 | January 1918 1, 242, 409. 60 | 
1920 7,850 | December 1920__-. ') } 
1921 22,600 | Dec. 1, 1935__- $48, 630.00 | 1, 
1917 9,750 | June 30, 1935__ | 285, 343. 00 | 
1928 cee Wee ae oo be (4) } 
1921 12,049 | April 1921___...-._] 2, 546, 828. 00 
1820 8, 200 | October 1920. .... ( 
1917 11,150 | Oct. 15, 1935__....- 185, 623. 52 | 
1921 11, 398 | January 1921_____- | 2, 099, 651.79 
1927 3, 200 | ‘) 
1927 3, 200 | { | (*) ) 
1921 12, 500 (4) ) 
1919 4, 100 | a ot ) 
1914 11, 920 | September 1914... () 558, 750. 00 
1921 12, 585 | June 1921_...._... (4) ! RS, O37. 50 
1920 10, 736 | June 1920_...._____| (*) i 03, 906. 25 
1914 11, 200 | June 1914__...___- | 3, 593. 75 
1918 Wr tile tacistienianns Z 
i | 
1919 3. aes 558, 126. 00 | 511, 406. 25 
1920 9,940 | Apr. 3, 1929_..__. | 1,733, 517.67 » 465, 937. 50 
1925 12,415 | Dec. 31, 1936_..... 750. 00 | 581, 953. 12 
1919 11,061 | Apr. 30, 1980......| 813, 768. 32 | 518, 484, 37 
1916 9, 830 | (*) a ee | (4) } 460), 781. 25 
1915 11,745 | June 30, 1935_.___. 80, 803. 00 | 550, 546. 87 
1927 3,700 | (*) ds ‘) ( 
1918 12, 600 | Converted 1938___. (4) 730, 406. 25 
1921 11, 550 | Ja pane 1921 (4) 528, 187. 50 
1918 10, 840 | Dec. 1, 1985_..._.- 478, 255. 00 » 515. 00 
1921 DF Gi aacidcnwtinneee } 523, 350. 0 781. 25 
1927 3, 700 (4) aie 
1923 13, 370 | June 30, 1935______} 
1924 13, 370 | ae 
1920 6, 348 | October 1941__._.- } 
1921 I TO on | 
1916 11, 150 | June 26, 1936_...._} 
1920 9,940 | Apr. 3, 1929 is 
1920 10,038 | April 1920......... 
1916 Si | 
1921 11,750 | January peices 
1921 WE oo. Lasecnuan 
1921 Tet WO hcsne cc acces | 
1919 7,965 | ( " 
1928 8.510 | November 1940... 
1914 18, 075 Nov. 18, 1930...... . 
1921 , UY | ere eee ‘ 
1926 Ee F Ct cite ate benawns (' | { 
1928 14, 586 July 1928 _- (* | 716, 537. 2 
1917 9, 650 | June 30, 1935... 421, 098. 00 52, 343. 75 
1921 11, 980 Ferbuary 1923..... (*) | 53, 437. 50 
1921 11,980 | May 1921__.......- (*) | 563, 437. 50 
1920 10,938 | Apr. 3, 1929.......} 1,704, 160. 14 | 470, 156. 25 
1920 Ee ties en ence) 542, 398. 00 | 513, 750. 00 





Bu 


; Date of | Tonnage, 
Vessel Owner construe-| dead- |Date of acquisition ! 
tion weight 
oo 
mals, 1914 through 1928—Continued 
nanié wtietcutgumdaa Mene Grande Oil Co. of Central America (Gulf Oil Co.)__|..... 3,100 | (4)___.- awe 
Tor Fit. «1: -wiv’eichinnteuniane eee SU eine F965 GRR on oii ok esi ctccuwedtlecee 1917 8,300 | June 8, 1940.._.__- 
og LE RAM SESE READ |, Mexico Shipping & Trading Co......................---.. 1916 10, 676 | March 1941_....... 
Trimouniain......cocccecccce iSannisniesanaee Trimountain Steamship Tate a eee eae 1919 9,910 | July 10, 1923_...... 
TE. ncticneecnn cc tee BS TN OD oo Sin icici sccccweds deccciebias 1921 10, 626 | 1923___. 
TOO. cccnnnnnccndisonbnoenlee Tidewater Associated Oil Co.............................. 1921 11, 030 | 192 
COMIN. noc ucundputincdecaneleee Mene Grande Oil Co. of Central America (Gulf Oil Co.)_- 1927 3,700 | (4) 
I ie we ee Mexico Shipping & Trading Co 1919 11,050 | (4) 
i... eae OREO | Re 1919 10, 686 | Apr. 4, 1923......- 
Victoria i eeeta a dateteaaen Pan: ‘ma Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jer 1917 PA TOD acvckconvcwecees 
W. 7, Libby (Panamanion 0ag)...cncne-beasad i ietentinted tone >- naccnkencdiieataamnendadewmeoabeian 1921 12, 485 Nov. 18, 1939.._... 
W. M. Burton..... 1918 10, 850 | December 1918... 
Des Ts A. < cacancinbitetiaseacn ee 1920 10, 713 | Dee. 23, 1920._.... 
WW. Bo WRROIGB .. ins dice outieitimbenid nalaee 1922 16, 036 | January 1922._...- 
Os. Wao ed Siete NE NN i cehai ia dae nice eae UE I ie ae 1918 W, 743 | March 1918__..._.. 
Vv ash RIOD, & «cases snide teies ae Se a 8 ees a a ea 1920 10, 620 | Apr. 30, 1030_.._.. 
Yorha Linda (Pans um ani an flag as bea Petroleum Shipping Cc 0., a td. (Socony- -Vacuum Oil). ___- 1921 10, 760 | Feb. 26, 1941. ..... 
I nt ing eg Bien, Geen ee Mene Grande Oil Co. of Central An rerica (Gulf Oil Co.)_. 1926 ee ree 
Puilt 1929 through 1934: | 
Belgium Guif (Panamanian flag)... ....- RE i i a a ee es a le 1929 11,686 | November 1940___- 
California Standard (Panamanian flag)..| Foreign Tankship Corp.....................-..2.--.----- 1929 17, 172 | Dee. 11, 1935... .. 
ES RE IA PTI ee ee ng ELIOT Ve 1930 14, 540 | Mar. 1, 1935_____.. 
CUE... «.cntasencadtaaedaudsobce adel ne ES GD CID: cackiceccidddtecdddecunsuwieciecies 1930 14, 416 | December 1930_._. 
TINE; «.cnnscntindeccinigietaleses ee a cial a re aN a Na Fe aa a ote ee 1931 14, 606 | June 1931_......... 
nies Ft a a ces SO A i aa 1930 14, 584 | June 1930_......... 
IS hes NT a Re 1931 15,145 | Dee. 1, 1935_...... 
IF’. H. Bedford, Jr. (Panamanian flag)...| Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co., New Jersey)... 1930 17,460 | June 30, 1034. ..... 
Franz Kilasen (Panamanian flag)......../..-. do 1932 18, — ee | ere 
FOR Tc. esc donesesiensseee Stands urd Oil Co 1930 20, 61! mee, 1, 8066... «cox 
J. A. Mowinckel (Panamanian flag)....-. rine Transport Co. (Ste andard Oil Co., New Je 1930 7 "755 June 30, 1935. ..... 
J. H. Senior (Panamanian flag). ........].-- ; 1931 17, 620 so I i Sais ra 
Northern Sun saciid Motor Tankship Corp 1931 14, 677 | Feb. 12, 1931._...- 
Orville Harden (Panamanian flag). ..-...| Panama Transport Co, (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey)... 1933 17, 990 | June 30, 1935.....- 
Pacific Sun : enceccceceeee-| Motor Tankship C WEP ow noncccwnescnnnacceecscececbeseumn 1929 14, 540 | Dec. 27, 1929...... 
Permian (Panamanian flag) ._....----.-- I a ee 1931 14,935 | Jume 1931___...... 
Peter Hurl’ (Panamanian flag)..........| Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jerse i. 1930 17, 585 | June 30, 1935.....- 
Beaters TAO... aciitins woddienmcnmiaenan Motor T caiedaie © RE Oe 1931 14,828 | Apr 4, 1931......- 
Giteets S. cnindtsncimtinawekeoueaane s — lard Oi. Co. of Venezuela (Standard Oil Co. of New 1929 Ce 8 Ch nvitvienwduincicatd 
ersey). 
TNS ©... cuicdthncpniiem maaan Cia de Petroleo Lago (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey)... 1929 OG Ch cicctinn vices 
TF RCUEEEE -. .) nwcincnntnentntatanionmeenmiedl ME EET IE acedctidenindiadsa eee 1930 14, 704 | Aug. 15,1930_...... 
Tidewater Lssociate: IRA LE do 1930 14, 704 | Sept. 15, 1930__.... 
I Tg i ae ance 1929 A 4, 
EIR scintenuiensininaeednanaeueaaee —— ard Oil Co. of Venezuela (Ste indard Oil Co. of New 1929 EeOe | Udeswctdunttesebons 
ersey). 
At, eae a i ee 1930 20, 615 | Dec. 1, 1935_...... 
PUNY TI i i ee I OD GHEE, cic vsevaccbudbkitensossmindenniaaes 1930 14, 521 | May 17, 1930...... 
ilt 1935 through 19490: 
I TI iii inin eae Sun Oj] Co__._-. mbna deneeiahadialiel 1940 17,955 | Nov. 5, 1940_...... 
Mae. «.. cccacavescecesssnssccesseonmnt. 2 iated Oil ie as Ai hee a 1938 12’ 725 | June 28, 1988...... 
MITES. cuiactatdrscnihceonnittitaeienbadaanee Cia de Petroleo Lago (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 1938 sD nite he ota deine = 
China (Panamanian flag).......----.---- 8s a ennainnnnantuecnbaen 1937 7,432 | Jan. 8, 1938_....... 
E. J. Henry cicntndberevmsesisietinalictesull, CEI I oro ee SE Sn ee 1939 19, 200 | Sept. 15, BGGD. csc. 
i, A i TI acta RI oan 1940 17,950 | Oct. 7, 1940_........ 
Esso Balboa (Panamanian flag)........-- Panama Transport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jerse y)- 1939 14,750 | Oct. 3i, ane 
NE DRONE. ccrtinccrsstnnponsanounignh I a 1938 15,960 | Sept. 21, 1939_..... 
i NE a) he do 1937 13,075 | Oct, 2, 1937_....... 
F-sso Bay! I i a lee do 1937 13, 045 Nov. 9 OO 
BT I a ie ie ee _.do 1937 13, 075 | Nov. 24, 1037...... 
Isso Belgian (Belgian flag).......-.-.-- Pana ama T ransport Co. (Standard Oil Co. of New Jerse y) 1937 15, 250 | 1937__. edad 
I-sso Bolivar (Panamanian flag) 1937 15, 255 | July 8, 1987.......- 
I-sso € harle I ie Se 1938 12,950 | Oct, 19, ee 
Bee COONG. .. . .. .nnos wonstunedenanktinneee 1940 13, 080 | July 18, OOO casas 
RE Sees 1940 13, 000 July 2 i MA scceccs 
Esso Nashville ae eae eae 1940 13,000 | Aug, %, 1940_...... 
Florida 1937 12, 382 | Oct. 19, ES 
Francis P. dlTart (Honduran flag) 1938 11,135 | December 1938_..-. 
Good Gulf (Panamanian flag)...........- 1938 11,190 | November 1€40.... 
I i Sik ee 1937 11,381 | Feb, 28, 1937...... 
NE i oe a a ee 1938 11, 381 | Jan, 29, 1938....... 
OO RE EEE Oe 1937 1), 381 | Apr. 12, 1937...... 
A Sn ee a a a ac a i eae 1937 11, 381 | Dee. 1, 1987....... 
J. We PO BG si enuiicnianentwebemiel eg I IER ETE AAS ES 1938 18, 640 | Feb. 27, 1938...... 
By, FE. COP... cstinimacsaitenadundaaanee NIU IR CR sinha 1939 12,945 | Mar. 1, 1939....... 
BE. © BORG, iin cicewtinvtotichantniae | Standard Oi) Co. of California... .......c ccccccccccccccccse 1940 7,692 | Dec. 17, 1940_..... 
Magnolia | Socony Vacuum Oi] Co_........... ibisicestamancacaitaieddbintn cabal 1935 14, 880 | Sept. 27, 1935...... 
Mobi tfuel ce tal i ile te Bie eee BE ke 1939 16, 550 | May 24, 1939...... 
Met ee do_. i citi etn esc healed eet 1937 15, 515 Feb. Fi Wes dcnead 
M Raa Sy Taf | Bernuth-Lembcke Co., PE sleslnc e oeaee 1938 12,950 | May 11, 1938... 
P es GRE skit in i cancel American Oil Co 1936 15, 515 | Nov. 28, 1936...... 
FUR ROME. « cunntncismenscdisnieanieee a ee 1936 15, 515 | Oct. 14, 1936. ..... 
Pan CNG. oi nniccitaccuktaniasemeane Pan American Petroleum & Transportation Co........... 1936 12, 937 | Dec. 23, 1986.....-. 
PP BRS... cmiunerimisiitiwie tine in inthis Solita ala metnntn bated mnie aman 1936 12, 937 | Oct. 23, 1936....... 
PO FE ona gic vie eearedueiee tt at aan anit al ei tn a knee 1938 13, 108 Aug. 16, 1938...... 
Pennsylrar ia UE. in nnncctetan saad RA I isc legac nto doa ance al ede 1938 |, 17,870 | July 9, 1938 
py ee ae ee Sey eS RE ear eS 1937 12, 382 | Dec. 23, 19387...... 
Robert C Tutite cceduccentoanincoee SOR SOD «2. cn cn cunwdanetceatenakbamsbeanee 1940 19, 200 | July 15, 1940 
Beer Vee 8 ied iit mreuninsaene Sn eT ESO, 5. 3G2...ctanccncaddtankdeaeenoensenen 1935 14, 880 | Apr. 2, 1935....... 
III. ce: nee wm ce cenciciieds ltteinieecsteai inin a a ase ig Oi a Se el ae 1940 16, 290 
NON oi on ibis ste ed i ee eee 1937 15, 800 | Mar. 26, 1937_..... 
J" a a eae ee ear a 1940 12,920 | Mar. 8, 1940......- 
Le RE a ORI Tee UG. GF CHIL, cncancdncusscdctooccantcucus 1937 12,700 | Dee. 31, 1937.....- 
Welle 0 tee nc I GEE GIO. ehisticcasdcdccncacaroniinianainebeomnie 1937 13,055 | Nov. 4, 1937....... 





1 From owners’ statements, ordinarily includes items not furnished by Maritime Commission, 
20, 1946, credit allowable is 


4 Subject to revision Apr. 
8 Not determined, 
4 Not availabl, 
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value 


§ Available for exchange under sec. 8 (a) only. 
® Just comper, 


ation. 





























as of Apr. 20, 1945, 























OCTOBER ] 


Cost of 
acquisition ! 


() 
$500, 000. CO 
£00, 000, 00 
418, 410. 00 
640, 744. 00 
469, 744. 00 
(‘) 
(4) 
477, 694, 
(*) 
291, 392. 
1, 826, 043. 
2, 061, 750. 
2, 934, 586. 


51 


co 
00 
ol 
00 


. 54 
983, 034. 00 
(*) 


712, 868. 
1, 269, 736. 
1, 694, 006, 

i) 
1, 809, 692. 
1, 705, O17. 
1, 045, 005. 

986, 224. 
1, 016, 761. 
1, 525, 211, 
1, 004, 250. 

995, 894. 00 
1, 695, 826. 56 
1, 091, 575. 00 
1, 694, &84. 03 

$87, 654. 00 

993, 713. 00 
1, 701, 070. 51 

(*) 


(*) 

1, 787, 240. 47 

1, 799, 728. 
() 
(4) 


1, 544, 164. 
1, 693, 719. 


41 
60 
13 


00 
59 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
02 


72 
00 


60 
00 


2, 471, 467. 
1, 983, 452. 
(4) 

, 590, 381. 
2, 209, 232. 
2, 519, 363. 00 

959, 416. 00 
1, 846, 563. 00 
1, 759, 223. 00 
1, 760, 313. 00 
1, 762, 869. 00 

(*) 

1, 102, 568, 00 
1, 856, 618, 00 
1, 928, 260, 00 
1, 928, 411. 00 
1, 866, 472. 00 
1, 969, 01 6. 35 

745, 27 272. 50 
1, 015, 991. 91 
1 420, 942. 67 
1, 502, 830. 44 
1, 424, 387. 90 
1, 503, 785. 16 
2, 395, 473. 00 
1, 770, 666, 25 
2, 007, 776. 88 
1, 755, 639, 70 
2, 172, 634. 72 
2, 047, 412. 03 
1, 895, 879. 31 
2, 081, 101. 67 
2, 079, 933. 81 
1, 726, 411. 32 
1, 726, 433. 05 
1, 866, 539. 24 
2, 367, 775. 00 
1, 969, 016, 35 
2, 292, 583. 00 
1, 755, 639. 69 








Credit allow. 


able ? 





533) 0 08, i. 
512, 578, 





497, $12.5 


615 », 625. 
() 


664, 641. 
938, 020. 
960, 
946, 162. 
1, 093, 624. 
960, 721. 
1, 133, 981, 
1, 198, 192. 


1, 515, 621. 25 


1, 358, 013 





7. 50 


50 


721. 00 


62 
25 
00 
87 
50 
95 


12 





1, 218, 428,87 


(®) 
1, 098, 940, 
1, 839, 477. 
826, 962. 
1, O18, 202. ! 
1, 206, 779. 
_1, 110, 246. 

(@) 


@) 
968, 626 
968, 626, 

(3) 

@) 


1, 358, 013. 
960, 721. 


2, 557, 619. 


1, 614, 519. 


1, 391, 020. : 
1, 391, 224. 


(°) 
(6) 
1, 535, 431 


1, 668, 149. 
1, 663, 495. 


1, 582, 757 


1, 543, 803. 


(’) 
(°) 
1, 078. 


1, 533, 067.7 
1, 527, 893. 55 
1, 536, 648. 


(*) 


1, 311, 799 


1, 281, 550. 
1, 534, 868. 
1, 931, 821. 
1, 567, 958. 


(°) 


1, 123, 967. 35 


, 494, 3° 
1, 203, 033. 26 
1, 082, 405. 2 
1, 205, 380. 
1, 929, 529. 


37 
AO 
iD 

50 
62 
wD 


00 
00 


12 
00 


10 
oy 


36, 18 


40) 


49 
44 
6+ 
tl 
46 


63 
ON 
06 


) 


2, 133, 000. 00 
1, 886, 219. 55 
1, 888, 808. 26 
1, 762, 835. 00 


1, 519, 879. 
1, 622, 396. 


1, 528, 643 


1, 385, 145. 


92 
05 
33 











Vessel Owner 
g 1941 

1 C. Rubd..c-cideusssccne Union Oi) Co. of California...................-- | 
Alsert E. Wit... ogvenasscomedtiin ad I |-- 
Charles S. TORBsscksuakovconeekegs I sh ae ak 
E. H. Blum cll Gielen cll TMI i 
Ene IAttle ROG ic white etpadpdmdiingh I a 
Figine A. CRG) aleccaccacwtssineil Tidewater Associated Oi] Co__. nae 
Pan Rhode Istand....... a Pan American Petroleum & Transpartat ion Co_|__- 
Petrofuel iseGntedtadeteasanbehe National Bulk Carriers, Inc...................- 
Sinclair Opatene .........-...--.-.-- a nn 
< sig DINER ee 8 ee liste Sk J ohinissmsetowaanncasiinadtel aed 
Sinclair SUMeTMOMC...cccccaccoececesfescua a a he 
Slanvac Capelown...........-.-- ..| Petroleum Shipping ON | 
stanvac Wellington.........-...-..-|-- Bed ella 
W’ OC, VeQe ote rs cen Atlantic Refining C a 
during 1942: 
PenninGOh..ccesciaciovedeocsscaxa feamar Tankers, Inc..................--.-- 
Bunker Hill.....-- niet il. Wiis mewmenr Temirers, Ine... i... se ce edeasel 

9B <a. ~esecnsnen doves tl badisceactnindieicnn NII hi, ea 


Ca arthhe an 
Cher ) Valley 

< oni , < = 
E. W. Stacieir_......... 
I 

i 

I 





900 ARR GNGNE.... cecbiccioussadackt 
so Liartford 
Manhattan....-. 
Esso New Orieane ._ ~~. 
E-xso Norfolk 


isso Paterson. atenaheatitive 
Fss0 Philadelphia i ieniadieemeind 
Kv0e Ralelfit... ..ccbicddloeedeinetd 
Esac » RicbeO an cuniipsadistiaesed 
Esso Wa eet oan i " 
Isso Wilmington ...........-...-.-- 
/] SRD BVNGO.ncevctistinscasccceace 
( Caribbean oun ai = 
Gulf Maracaibo td snagedawa 
Cul DO .ccssuddetd niimbdaaceneee 
[OT RAG...» - coo dinameiininlmnaninds 
\f nouth nieceendin til ccna aed 
\iontana svndonmtbhebsbuabak 
NEOINE DUM... cnneddéntioddiactiodos 
S fon Clark eianeindindien 
Staclaly, FT.’ Cocésd cance dae 
I \CORGCTOGS .. dn ctldbidadbocndecdand 
! Jinia Ghanem ° o« 
W. H. Fogussase 2. eke | 
g 1943 } 
d MSC CURNGD.ncriddguapasphane 
i fic Coast s 
Buens Vib cicmdhdedthotiotedensewd 
Bulkluhe... Kaiginiaddigs deetiecee 
( Gordo - a 
Chancellorsville........-. Maocchs 
Coma pooksbensiid 
{ fodga beSeocenecsooenece 
Contreréé...... se ek . 
( 9 BOG dctacbebden . pies 
Churubusco. ..... eco 
Dartmonth = 2 
DAO bc cactdtbdntbeincdewnctll 
/ Buffalo ated 
I-sso Pittsburgh... A 
I Rochester “ 
ericksburg a Ie 
( MEE < aia beibatncneieaonteiiens 
Coorgia 
l i ? saecbaeh db anoebhoascuaunee 
Fo, Fee id pebeah itis 6 nae 
SOB . cn ccunntnthanniesstae 
Aengon ©eeceeeee 66eGese sescece 
Kittay — ES 2 ee 
M opr ng... eceeeeeocoeoeoescoos 
Me Ee ae ee oe 
f ! 
Occidental i Lasuhitoaad 
! \Massachusetis . 
i Rear t Me eta 
a |, ea Oe 
RP ¢ Sloner a \ 
” n 
ose... ised hSebns 
OOO ti 2 i Oe 
ge ee eee Se ee 
| Cra Y 
Wellaties 5.540 Lae 
| during 1944 
i OS  .  a  aeee 
I ‘To ee ee ee 
f vel wie in tee et} 
J v¢ al ee a atl a 
[ 6 SERRE RET 
/ \fe NI ted O iS Oe oS 
/ New Flaven.i.-<-leceicuns- 
Lsso Portland kibdateict 
ER EOL Eee: 
I | Re ee ae 
/880 Springfield.........ce-cece+--- 
Lsso ‘tica x 
J Co CHR ane Fos 
i ¢ Dn eanéhnteamadbediand - e 
Se ED aT a ee 
i) ss‘ SD DE eM 
Sylvania Wedtdel 
OC CRIES. a dcsbbieticin 
imsburg ideale 
Footnotes at end of table 
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Barber Asphalt Corp _.... a 
Kaymar Tankers, Inc 
The Texas Co_. 


/ 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 


Sinclair Refining Co-.-....... emai ag 






















Type 


sededtnganneses 
ected iaaneaias 
sing hiltemed 





Priv ate al. bs 


do 
ae 
eR, 
['2-SE-A1 


Private tanker... 








[ .~<evEDdenedes=---- sient cro lalla ideacain ihe aicenghichabaa g 
| cities ditmageic oc ceuudistnwnaiinieecnppipedne | T2-SE-Al j 
a a ae te ee | Private tanker... 
ea eT Miia . | do ot 
= ON lt welll hie il tian hs eh ll atl li es Bie 
| Od al Ea ai art ene eeaiaie | T2-SE-Al........... 
re” picts nbhewvtehs : a } T2-SE-Al 
| Sinclair Refining Co. itidons ducks ..| Private tanker- 
..| I Se a ial ets ciel eomaneil oe cna heidi 
Dass eo eed eh ees i Ee, Wand 
Scie, xO Ve) 8 5 ola cho eben lias) aa 
Keystone Tankship C ‘orp id diteaineies al dinaoacrel Ate dadebabe 
Ole OO eS aie | T2-SE-Al 
| Wee Weneb O.... a c b ke ccocece tle ‘ Private tanker > 
Sun Oil Co... ites ind wae gull Sshiai dunes 
Bemctetr Mebaing OG. 6s cnc ccececcacc<e-- siden ée 
do ; cecimnalt tid at te 8 PAO TIE } do 
Seamar Tankers, Inc. _._.....-......---- ee, See 
National Bulk Carriers, Inc_...........- -----] Private tanker. .._. 
Continental Steamship Co_.....- Shanti masts hae 
ON Oa. cette tepintnnapettnnen 0 
do inmate hein ciel a co 
| The Texas Co__. des oka bidlosd Aloted | T2-SE-Al_.. 
National Bulk Carriers, Ine__.....-...--...-.- | T3-S-BFI_.__. 
Texas Co a r2-SE-Al..... 
| Paco Tankers, Inc ‘ r2-SF-Al 
| Secony-Vacuum Oi] Co_.._.__..-....- T2-SE-Al._.... 
} ..do ssitedhinsictnailiadin a liititsn nian a r2-SE-Al__...... 
__| The Texas Co : ee as a | T2-SE-Al : 
} Gulf Oil Corp... ; T2-SE-Al_...... 
| Texas Co. - itcnnaaiidiness —_ -" ---) T?SE-Al........ 
..| Standard Oil Co... .......-- aay | T3-S-Al : 
} The Texas Co Ss , | Private tanker 
Standard Oi] Co__....-- eae e aaee aS do 
Seis as se ; i do 
| do icniienanihon do 
| Paco ‘Tankers, Inc____-..--.-.------- ; ; T2-SE-Al i 
| Charles Kurz & Co., Ine............-.- ‘ r2-SE-Al 
5 Se I NS eis ht ons. dee ehbaewreaies Private tanker Bes 
I Nh aaa : do 
| Standard Of! Co z do 
gg. fs ‘. ‘ r2-SE-Al.. 
| Socony-Vacuum Oi] Co......-.......-- r3-S-Al ....... 
Paco Tankers, ine oe r2-SE-Al_.... 
Se OD GP Ss MR ckvicccncccccncctce- r2-SE-Al 
ag ER eee Private tanker- 
(aod SS eS Se ee ao... 
] do... ad hb NN how ci tigsnciide 
| National Bulk Carriers, Ine pedesbedcconcs BEPC CR hens 
ON ee ee fy) ge | ee ee 
ae ..--| T2-SE-Al ; 
| Standard Oil Co. of California._....__- ladeeeie Private tanker-. fs 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co i eee 7 TN a nachna 
do a ee eo BA T3-S-Al1_. oii ia taal 
-| Gulf Oil Corp_-.- it rr T2-SE-Al 7 ae 
| Socony-Vacuum _ ose ae a T3 Be cannsctondla } 
The Texas Co_._. eee | T2-SE-Al ‘ 
et er ae ee T3-S-Al....... = 
National Bulk Carriers, Inc_......-.- ; ki.) 
ak NO Ra a * aE SE sad T3-S-BF1 = 
} do ee ..| T3-S-BF1 at 
| Socony- -Vaeuum Oil Co_._.---- anapebiddwobios | Fe-B-Al .....0=- ----| 
SI ll i a neiewll es ow dislanienagl 
Ae i ctibibles nalnininate gl a a ne ail ecstee SE Ds nimeneetitin 
jb = acct 
Fie do | T2-SE-Al....... ; 
2. -| T2 SE-Al 7 : 
ia. ee. T2-SE-Al... ccccou< 
eden T2-SE-Al......- 
a do T3-SE-Al...... aaa 
| Cities Service Oil Co_....--..-..------------ ooo] 12-08 -Al....-.- a 
National Bulk Carriers, Inc.........---.-...---- T3-S-BZ1.... ma | 
| Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .........--------------- | T3-S-Al os 
iia bee r2-SE-Al_.. : 
Gulf Oil Corp---. ten wiaticedaes T2-SE-Al . .| 
| Petroleum Shipping Co. ee Private tanker al 
WES BS sci divocncnececuunduboedmisda 2 RO Rndcccusesse 


To 





nnage 





12, 705 
16, 928 
12, 862 
19, 200 
17, 950 
2, 449 
13, 100 
12, 600 
12, 160 
12, 160 
12, 214 
16, 625 
16, 725 | 
19, 165 | 





16, 770 | 
1h, 770 | 
16, 765 
16, 572 | 
16, 770 | 
14, 140 
16, 853 | 
16, 585 
16, 585 
16, 765 
16, 6400 
16, 800 
If, 800 
17, 957 
1, 640 
18, 450 
16, 800 | 
16, 800 | 


17, 229 
14, 200 | 
14, 200 | 
12, 882 | 
16, 550 | 
16, 770 | 
14, 140 | 
17, 955 

17, 134 | 
12, 214 | 
16, 770 | 
18, 800 

13, 018 
13, 100 | 
13, 332 | 
16, 760 | 
18, 900 





16, 560) 
15, 760 
16, 400 ] 
14, 140aj 
18, 605 
17, 950 
18, 604 
16, 756 
16, 756 


14, 162 | 


Feb. 26, 1943 
Jan. 29, 1943 
Oct. 19, 1943 
Oct. 23, 1943 | 
May 25, 1943 | 
Sept. 15, 1943 | 
Feb. 27,1943 
2} June 23,1943 
Nov. 24, 1943 
Oct. 23,1943 
| Oct. 13,1943 | 
Apr. 26,1943 
| Mar. 31, 1943 
Sept. 29,1943 | 
Apr. 19, 1943 | 
Nov. 16, 1943 
Nov. 13,1943 
Apr. 15, 1943 
May 1943 





18, 900 


18, 900 
18, 900 





16, 613 | 
16, 800a} 
16, 800 
16, 611 | 
16, 610 | 
16, 800a 
16, 619 
16, 608 
23, 598 | 
16, 543 | 
16, 617 | 
16, 76a 


16, 617 








Date of 
acquisition 
Dec. 30, 1941 
June IM 
Nov. 28, 1941 
Apr. 2, 1941 
Jan. . 7, 1941 
Aug. 19, 1941 
Mar. 4, 1941 
Mar. —, 1941 
Aug. 16, 1941 
Sept. 20, 1941 
Nov. 7, 1041 
June 25, 1941 
Aug. 9, 1941 
Aug. 15, 1941 
Oct. 10, 1942 
Apr. 30, 1942 
July 31, 1942 
Dee. 15, 1942 
Nov. 27, 1942 
June 12, 1942 
Jan. 23, 1942 
May 4, 1942 
July 10, 1942 
Aug. 22, 1942 
Nov. 23, 1942 
Dee. 30, 1942 
Nov. 30, 1942 
Dec. 28, 1942 
Dee. 19, 1942 
June 30, 1942 
Oct. 31, 1942 
Nov. 14, 1942 
Jan. 28, 1942 
Dee. 31, 1942 
Sept. 30, 1942 
Sept. 16, 1942 
Oct, 13, 1942 
Oct. 31, 1942 
July 23, 1942 
May 3, 1942 
Mar. 27, 1942 
Jan. 21, 1942 
Sept. 18, 1942 
Nov. —, 1942 


Aug. 23, 1942 
Mar. 9, 
May 26, 1943 
Mar. 31, 1943 
Nov. 12, 1943 


1943 


Apr. 20, 1943 
Oc t. 30, 1943 
Jan. 14, 1943 
Feb. 19, 1943 
Apr. 30, 1943 
July 17, 1943 
Apr. 8, 1943 
Apr. 9, 1943 
July 31, 1943 


May 29, 1943 









May 7, 1943 
Apr. 28, 1043 
Aug. 30, 1943 | 
Feb. 24, 1943 
Dee. 14, 1943 
Apr. 12,1944 
June 23, 1944 
Jan. 31,1944 
Mar. 13, 1944 } 


June 65,1944 
June 28, 1944 
Mar, 27, 1944 


Mar. 14, 1944 
July 14, 1944 
| June 20, 1944 
Mar. 27, 1944 


Apr. 20,1944 
Dee. 20, 1944 
Oct. 31, 1944 
Apr. 27, 1944 


i 





Feb. 15,1944 
July 15, 1944 

| Sept. 16, 1944 | 
Feb. 26, 1944 | 


Cost o 
acquisition 


| 
$1, 987, 640. 00 | 
2, 709, 111. 73 | 

] 





2, O78, 


(°) 


2, 347, 





435. 11 
2, 354, 841. 41 
2, 354, 857. 24 
2, 408, 084. 79 
2, 328, O73. 23 


2, 571, 049. 60 


OR2, 565. 00 
801. O16. 47 
#49, 490. Of 
OF4, S60. 86 
. 00 
5. a 

208. 91 
909. 024 oo 
557, 074. 00 
951, 386. 60 
$50, 540. 00 
047, 263. 00 
991, 940. OO 
869, 276. 00 
2, 996, 405. 00 
741, 915. 00 
, 994, 059. OO 
002, 307. 00 
R24, 902. 01 
BOO, 910. 17 
782, 292. 94 
377, 039. 12 
030, 588. 09 
972, 190. 00 
752, 323. 67 
7S, 767. 40 
855, 485. 89 
328, 207. 92 
949, 610. 00 | 

("> 


174, 527. 68 


</ 


SERN 





wre 


ot 


Show yen 


oF 


no wr 


wh ho 


PNNNNS} 


~ 


t 


Lad 


695, 498. 00 
07 , 080, 00 | 
020, 000. 00 
800, 000. 00 
200, 000, 00 
000, 928. 58 
146, 801. 60 
142, 959. 00 


Sw Slo ew pe 








3, 020, 000. 00 
3, O17, 147. 52 | 
3, 010, 00) 00 | 
3, j 
3, 7 

2, 863, 328. 00 
2, 901, ORT, 00 | 
2, 828, 639. 00 
3, 005 

3. 

3. 

3, | 
3, 

3, 

2 

3, i 
"» 

2, 940, 357. 40 | 
2, 850, 000. 00 | 
3, 143, 826. 00 
3, 003, 179. | 
3, UOL, Fae j 
3, 432, 371 i 
3, 212, 4 

3, 146, S20 | 
3, 0OY, 575 } 
3 } 





803, OTS. 80 


2, 800, O18 


2, 800, 000. 00 | 
| 


2, 700, 000. 00 
2, 854, 768. 73 
2, 853, 300. 77 
2, 840, 000. 00 
2, 870, 000. 00 
2, 851, 921. 00 
2, 853, 375. 03 
2, 840, 000. OO 
2, 835, 000. 00 
2, 866, 246. We 


2, 874, 000. 00 
2, 999, 835. 00 
, 009, SH4. 31 
. 900, OOO. OO 


998, 200. GO | 


rmNw SS 


be Pe fo BS BS to 


tone 





2, 410, 18] 
2, 785, 040 
2, 679, WBA 


7M, 02 
tis6, 454 
WT s 
2, SY, Lot 
> TH, 62 





2, 733, 174 
2, $23, 2. 
2. 707. GAR 
2 x] su 
o, de - 








‘ > 
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Tankers built 1941-45 available for exchange under sec. 8 of H. R. 3603—Continued 











OCTOBER 1 














os = . : Date of Cost of Credit 
Vessel Owner Type Tonnage acquisition! | acquisition | allowable: 
Ea Ss amar eo —. 
Built during 1945: 
SII i osetia ets | Creole Petroleum Corp... .....ceccocccccccesses Puprats tember so siicsth ceniseauce May 23, 1945 @) (4) 
Amtanh......cccanvsccerccenccesseval BGR THREE OMNES, IDG. ccccuscssctunaunal TOPE nectcnnddwus 23,814 | May 25, 1945 (5) i) 
Mara ees ll eS A Ree 5,650 | Apr. 21, 1945 () (4) 
RR PN | National Bulk Carriers, Inc..................... Te BBG lo cceccocsess< 23,814 | Feb. 14, 1945 (') (4) 
Bante Pawle.....2ccccsscscrececesss) UO OB OG; CL COIIIOIE.... occcccccoductusesd T2-SE-Al pnansnsalealn marae Apr. 20,1945 | $2, 861, 543. 71 $2, 861, 543. 71 
Stanvac 1 ulmbang_- shia indi --s--| Petroleum Shipping Co., Ltd. ..ccccccccccccecce Private tanker anette ...--| Jan. 30, 1945 () () 
REEL BELTS SET AE | Bevan ¥aewemt OF Co... veciicsvcdccestccnctecc OS cndudbivcaacs 16, 543 | Mar. 12, 1945 3, 006, 565. 39 2, 990, 630. 59 


1 Ft rom owners’ statements, ordinarily includes items not furnished by Maritime Commission. 


2 Subject to revision Apr. 20, 1946; 

3 Just compensation. 

§ Not determined. 

5 Not availabie. 

A perusal of the list will show many 
vesseis would, under the provisions of 
section 8 of H. R. 3603, be credited far in 
excess of their acquistion cost years ago. 
For instance, the City of Houston, a 
4,200-dead-weight-ton vessel built in 
1929 and acquired in 1924 for $58,000, 
would be credited at $173,000. The City 
of Omaha, a 9,800-dead-weight-ton ves- 
sel built in 1920 and purchased in 1933 
for $49,000, would be credited at $461,000. 
The tanker El Segundo, of 5,000 dead- 
weight tons built in 1912, was acquired 
in 1938 for $64,000. It would be credited 
at $217,000 under H. R. 3603. 

Many of these vessels purchased for 
less than $100,000 received charter hires 
in excess of that figure for each year of 
war service. 

The first committee amendment, 
which was drafted by my colleague the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner], corrects this situation by plac- 
ing a strict limitation on trade-in allow- 
ances. By providing a maximum of 10 
percent of the 1944 construction cost of 
the new vessel purchased as the top 
exchange allowance, this committee 
amendment places an absolute floor be- 
low which no further concession will be 
made. The exchange allowances pro- 
vided in this amendment approximate 


credit allowable is value as of Apr. 20, 1945. 


the allowances suggested by Admiral 
Land in his June 9 communication. 

A further limitation is provided in any 
case where the vessel offered in exchange 
was acquired from the United States. 
In such cases the exchange allowance 
may not exceed the cost of acquisition 
plus the depreciated cost of improve- 
ments. 

It is estimated that this committee 
amendment reduces the exchange allow- 
ances provided in section 8 by an aver- 
age of $20 a dead-weight ton. With ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 dead-weight tons 
before 1935 available for trade-in, this 
amendment may save the Government 
up to $100,000,000. 

In addition to the proposal offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [| Mr. 
BoNNER], I have proposed another limi- 
tation on the exchange of vessels which 
has been incorporated into the commit- 
tee amendment. This limitation would 
prevent operators from requiring the 
Government to recondition their old 
vessels pursuant to the present charter 
agreement, only to have the operators 
turn around and trade these old vessels 
in. This additional limitation may save 
the Government between $15 and $20 a 
ton for reconditioning as much as 
5,000,000 dead-weight tons. 


Acceptance of the committee amend. 
ment to section 8 will provide trade-in 
allowances which will be fair to the oper- 
ators and to the Treasury. 

Section 9 of H. R. 3603 provides for 
a refund to operators who purchased 
vessels during the war, at war cost, back 
to the statutory sales price contained in 
section 3 of the bill. Such an adjust- 
ment is fair. We do not want to. place 
the wartime purchaser at a disadvantage 
with his competitor who acquires a simi- 
lar vessel under the provisions of this 
bill. 

However, section 9 contains many 
loopholes which in my opinion places 
the wartime purchaser in a far better 
position than future purchasers. For 
one thing, the wartime purchaser, under 
section 9, would be allowed trade-in 
allowances far in excess of those pro- 
vided under the committee amendment 
to section 8. 

If there is to be equality between past 
and future purchases there must be com- 
parable terms and nothing less. For the 
information of the Members, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Rec- 
orD at this point a full list of vessels 
on which an adjustment may be made 
under section 9, and certain pertinent 
trade-in data on these adjustments: 


ExuHis!1T B 
VESSELS ON WHICH AN ADJUSTMENT MAY BE MADE UNDER SEC, 9, H. R. 3603 
Dry-cargo vessels—Adjustment on which may be made under sec. 9, H. R. 3603 

















| | eee 
a Original cost | , ip, | adjustment 
Vessel Owner Type Tonnage Ban 4 of ' of acquisi- ee 1D | under sec.9 
| acquisition tion ! data of H.R. 
| 3603 ? 
Build in 1941: 
ME os ivnitttendscben New York & Cuba Mail Ste nS ee SY snd eaee aks 8,958 | Nov. 1, 1941 93 O00 GK 80 Pid condi indeicecncces 
Alcoa Patriot ‘ Alcoa Ste aye Di Gc wincsdcsichcbuh asec nhonecb each laa RD cemsam ater 9,395 | Aug. 11, 1941 D063. G77. IO tick ctucet 
Alcet Pennant ...nc00cccscces Kina ate ekdlMalnicattie dents bhai liao alent heen Sh waewethuine 8, 958 Dee. 16, 1941 }, GOB, GREG Toc eoseldictescs..---- 
Alcoa Pionee ae wee do Fe i Ae a RE aha taken 9,395 | Mar. 27, 1941 9: OPA BOE. 96 havc sondets ase. a : 
American Builder eid | United States Lines. CE er ETN: 9,140 | July 25, 1941 DL, BEB, GEE. BO foe in recta idee cnccee 
American Manufacturer... .-- | Ob ba cubic bienewinuwcteanine i eles einai Ea tts, eabiwse 9,140 | Apr. 11, 1941 eB, F's 3 ee Tiiihnaeeses 
American Packer -. a aul RSLS 3 heat ipsoaaiaiaetgnaliibingtpaitds atacand Ny ehiatisasey desea 9,140 | Oct. 8, 194 3, DBR GREED. Reeviceoedin tee dédcncesee 
Cape Cod ee Se IN Gas cise msitirbosoenaeer Peepers |: | See . 9,316 | June 19, 1941 5, CRRIGE, £0 Recctwewedbibiadso~- 
Cape Neddick thes ts | as Sabian owchans 9,316 | May 20, 1941 5, CoE Get Oe Pleewn op dehedas evenesce 
Lerceilor : aisles ; American E xport L ines, a ee C2-S-Al....... 7,878 | Aug, 15, 1941 1, 229, 506, 19 |....-.... 
Ertaria | do... snssainlalamie la onan | ee 8,100 | Oct 7, 1941 | Baty Gees SO baaascuns 
Idaho / | Pacific-Atlantie Stes feamship CWP. avccalodaacnbecetatm en ittntdnipies 9,055 | Sept. 8, 1941 2. 247, O54. 61 |.....-..- bédece - 
Island Mail... ee |} American Mail Line, Ltd ioe Se te nwt 9,600 | Dee. 12, 1941 Se F f > aaa . ee eos 
DORR ERGO. gnc nncckcndces | Lykes Bros, Steamship Co., Inc_.........-.....-.... CIB_. 9, 227 | Jan. 31, 1941 el er, er —— 
Mormacsea_. | Moore-MecCormack Lines, Inc C3M shat 12, 570 | Mar, 14, 1941 eT Oe 8 eee 
DIG iin ccndbuawewnnebar SI iacie tthe. uistaaaitateita ina negtateniacabaag eee iii C3-Cargo......- 12, 557 | Jan. 30, 1941 1, Fa ERG Neticwidnd wet ove 
Alormacsu mn iam tabla! soca th sin Kadai Aaa aha Ric cee ia eg 6 oad 3 | TERT 12,574 | June 6, 1941 1, 664, 581. 90 |.......... | aweseanas 
ie Sere 25 Kees eh Ne ee ala C3-Cargo....... 12,542 | Apr. 10, 1941 2 GFE, GE. Ge leddnnsdbcbtadebnec- 
Mormacyork ie tte eas ms gestae heat Lint t= 9 ai aikivadeeadiateaieeiadetai ian iauimia io C3-Cargo_ . si 12,599 | Feb. 7, 1941 1, O06, TUR. 8 fone necad Ri@anbedece 
President Polk i American President Line BD, BAG. wc ubussdedvsanccknel eee 10,470 | Nov. 6, 1941 2, 187, 661. 65 |.......... Rem asance 
Rohin Sherwood __..........---. DR Rs BG a ca cccticedssnitditexccnnvnne C2-S_...........}| 10,048 | July 16, 1941 5, SOG 4a OO decid csaced Rea oene 
ohin Tuxford..........-..- RRR ksi i FoR BR eh a BROT: CE. cucensibe 10,048 | Sept. 22,1941 | 1,382, 015.86 |......-_- al 
Rohin Wentley ee ae ae I a el aE eed le we tal 10,048 | Nov. 3, 191 ee FF aa $42 
Santa Cru PN EAE... io... 3 encduncahwuks ales basalt Pi hictiscnceutte 9,344 | June 26, 1941 1, 035, 966, 60.].. 2.220... | ------20---+ 
5 Thompson Lykes.......- ..-...| Lykes Bros. Ste amship C Bos: Ds inns bite akakacwaidl Re ieiitkntecanial 9, 260 | Apr. 25, 1941 Sy GEdy Oe FO encccncece sso neipaoewccs 
suilt in 194 12 
Adathelie Lykes....... 2... oi a Ba ee eile Pape Se 7,235 | Mar. 20, 1942 1, 045, 045, 47 ini, = dwescegeecee 
cate Dawn oz atl American South African Line.......................]| C2-S-Bl_....... 8,887 | Nov. 25, 1942 1, 537, 837. 80 | .......52.1..---decee-- 
lfrican Sun Tee do atcha tinsel idiotic dal coal 9,193 | Dev. 22, 1942 1, 567, 494. 53 centbiedaddseesees 
vilcoa Polaris Alcoa Ste amship Cé Oo. , Ine Soest ead ttc iasenins ia c 8,958 | Feb. 15, 1942 1, 100, 060, 7 i 
China Mail American Mail Line, "Ltd aa i one cae ae ee IT ican ttalenitieata 9,600 | Feb. 2, 1942 1, 322, 006, 33 \--- cdbpaatittomeasnnsdncct® 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Dry-cargo vessels—Adjustment on which may be made under sec. 9, H. R. 3603—Continued 




















a aa a Ne Nee a — ee 
wa | | | le 
| \ Estimated- 
ae | Original cost | ip | adjustment- 
Vessel Owner Type Tonnage Dae = of acquisi- | Trade-in under sec. 9 
acquisition data 
j tion of H. R. 
i } } JH06 ¢ 
— _—— ee — ee 7 ee ae ts the =e _— ee eee a a 
O42. ‘ ti “d | | ! 
Built in 1942—Continuec PSS l eer ABS i a = Nai 
Delaritd.nnaacasbianbotieibvabee Atmericat Export Line, ; = — me $1, 429, —— 46 
whe | American Export Lines, Ir a v, an, 23, 1942 , CO1, 308. 77 } 
; aa ead Se eee eras : | 7, 878 | Jan. 21, 1942 | 1) 223) 845, 22 | 
Briria...c.sisatne ; Bee a | Cs 7.878 | Feb. 131942} 1° 227, 488. 47 | uy 
Fairislé..cc«oacnawech Dbabibasvsde| Wane Steamship C orp... ie | C2—modified _- 10, 875 July 31, 1942 3, 023, 805, 28 | 
] Stake cl dale og clatiltis ake : aR ee ic 2—modified 10,875 | Aug. 31,1942] 3,036, 211.74 | 5; 
Srwtaa anne A. H. Bull & Go.” he 7,270 | Jane 30,1942 | 2° 209, 600. 38 | | 
Her matte sinnaddililccved Moore-MeCormack Lines Inc. . C 7, 573 | Fe b. 20,1942] 1, O81, 514. 07 te 
Lior MALES. occanuddhivnendiund ae Se ikeddhtthuipactnanins LC 0, 275 Yee. 31, 1842 1, 409, 408, 12 | Ee 
Mor machawh...ncs0s2di<deusees~ |. <5 ki allie . . i | € &, 958 Dee. 14, 1942 1, 395, 885.79 |. 
Mer MQANB .ccccces sho dbbas oe Sl a thinmcnsitiitns o e ( 9, 075 | Dee. 29, 1942 1, 400, 215. 33 | } 
Mormacwren. . ... Bracken nal do Seanad Cc 8,958 | Dec. 26, 1942 1, 399, 098. 49 | 
Raphael Semmes......-.---------| . sterman Steamship ¢ ‘orp. - < : 10, = On. =e ; i y 
Shoc Stat Fi } Ci 8, 582 Aug. 14, 194 i 
yy ‘i adtbesi Sameae Steamship © orp. i € 10, 875 . &, 1943 2, 77 | ( 
‘Alcoa Partner (Auriga). .---.. | Aleoa Steamship Co., Inc Ic 9, 075 } Mar. 13, 1943 1, 472, 605, 43 | 
‘Alcoa Pegasus. .... ellis withte db f= 6 odin «ill Signe ater 1c 9,047 | Apr. 6, 1943 1, 410, 444. 16 | 
Aleee PR ccens th do dnbetee|- <p ack-asbncbapivendgidtinn Jip ccwmainis C : 9, 047 | Mar. 20, 1943 (*) | } 
Built in 1943: Ae al a 
Aleet PRR Raciccvécckediinciinis tially npstitilitlan hill: <a isi slatted teak Cl a aol 9, 047 Mar. 22, 1943 1, 468, 900. 39 | 
Alcos Petnhel...ccicvccsasenss 4 ee eee Li ac aecenibaiaediadiaticd C1-B.... : 9, 047 Apr. 3, 1943 1, 409, 506. 71 | a 
Alco Parts n<ctqbtdscsccsutin pis be oeltthitine> hited’ > dnt seded | C-S...... --| 9,047 | Mar. 29, 1943 1, 412, 408. 30 : 
(20808 OU cdeunk sedbndeadutnnan Waterman Steamship Corp. -............--- C2-S-E1_. | 10,875 July 2, 1943 3, OO1, 657. 44 | dic 
Biensille..... tiie Aides dteaen Mids 3. 30 one : C2-S-E1. --| 10,875 | May 31, 1943 3, 000, 000. 00 -| 
( nae (ORGIES sdb tiie New York & Cuba Mail Steamship C o.. C1-B. | 9,047 | Dee. 24, 1943 1, 447, 255. 57 
Cape Chalmers......-..-.-.----- Ne aes A eT eal il dig | C1-B.__. 9,047 | Aug. 30, 1943 1, 446, 402. 89 
] celsion pubites a ee American Export Lines, es C3-S-A3_. > | 9,902 | Aug. 23, 1943 1, 681, 176. 14 
L-rchequer ........ I ch Aaa S ccB Nati dik ind C3-S-A3 | 9, 902 Oct. 7, 1943 1, 681, 082. 00 | 
Fred B4Ggri8. Gqeeusuteesscociite .| Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Ine....-........- oo OP | 9,075 | Feb. 28, 1943 1, 467, 523. 10 : 
Jean Lafitte. ....- ..------------| Waterman Steamship Corp... C2-S-El.. | 9, 75 Sept. 10, 1943 2, 808, 924. 50 ) 
Jean Lett. cudcisceddite dies | Lykes Bros. Steamship Corp_.-- C1-B_.. 9,104 | Feb. 19, 1943 1, 499, 950. 49 | 
Mor macgull...cc<cen ssndneraosas- Moore- McCormack Lines, Inc--.--- | Ci-B... 9,075 | Feb. 9, 1943 1, 351, 104, 18 
Mer mecnts...; .nccsviisdidbowen Rl MR tae See ee alles C1-B... 9,275 | Feb. 4, 1943 1, 337, 618. 33 | 
Nancy Lykes.....-.- | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Ine__......._-- | C1-B__. | %,275 | Feb. 13, 1943 1, 337, 195. 90 
Bee Pike...cohcscmaila | Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc..............--- | C3-S-A2 | 12,505 |._...do — 1, 742, 250. 23 | 
Solon T'urman..... .-| Lykes Bros. Steamship C “ly ee C1-B 9,075 | Feb. 28, 1943 1, 469, 474. 30 | 
Werrle?.. .<.dat.. | Waterman Steamship C orp C2-S-E1 aul 9, 750 July 26, 1943 2, 991, 127. 82 | ( 
Built in 1944: | 
dnthentOelh. « acts kaded: cine blushes | Pan Atlantic Steamship Corp_..................- — = 10, 875 | 4 nl 27,1944 | 2, 627, 400. 00 
Dt Belt. on no daiianssdtadiaiaddies cle Mii Te Se S-E1_.. -| 10,875 | May 26, 1944 2, 628, 355. 94 | 
Exmtaidiet... caicccskicudebes | American Export Lines, Inc pies | C3-S-A3_..- | 9,848 | Feb. 17, 1944 (4) | : 
Flying Bagltsc2 2220s Bh dsandnnct | Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc...................-.-.- 2-S-AJ1.. | 10,445 | Jan. 15, 1844 1, 592, 778. 31 {_. 
J Tastings winhndla cee oesaensleee Waterman Steamship Corp. ...........---- C2-S-E1-_... | 10,979 | Nov. 17, 1844 2, 642, 706. 03 | 
MNO. i.diehsanstadbinees | Mississippi Shipping Co. .......................- oon H 10, 445 Ape. 12, 1944 (*) | 
N ODlG? ..+...- Senet tala SR, ct ite a cs rranuecihantiemses |} C2-S-AJ2._.....| 10,759] Apr. 20, 1944 *) 
anta Catalina........-..-.----- otis tehtndmandintlte<+t09sas—sinen ; | C2-S-AJ2__.....] 10,752 | July 19, 1944 1, 800, 089. 94 
Santa Eliea......-..2- . an dNGO cla dikinccntbilijihda sosénnhiadanliipisiasterssn nop} ON Me tinnesa. | 10,694 | July 31, 1944 1, 414, 037. 40 |. 
Sawa 1060... <cs0ce de lstebonsicbs os SIOE Sdn dethsninltidatis rarabonsdaneces ‘ C2-S-AJ2_......| 10,769 | Aug. 11,1944] 1, 800, 200. 13 
Sante LOR. inncowtisdiandcdens siti ain na alae cateiinin C2-S-AJ1. A 10,386 | May 18, 1944 (4) } 
Senta ROG... dcdccucntabotauacdne BOR. cM ctalbbedtinw a sewecinaibinadheee te ede (@2-S-AJ2_....-. 10,774 | June 26,1944] 1, 458, 446. 03 
De ee IPE Mississippi Shipping Co.................- | C2-S-AJ1__..-. |; 10,445} Apr 6, 1944 } (‘) 
TaliethG®. .tcacadttieknct tine | ..d0__. wit ontnie weed C2-S-AJ1_....-. } 10, 445 | 1944 | (*) 
Wesel... acacia thes sek Renna Waterman Ste »amship Cc ‘orp... . C2-8-E1.. ; 30,591 | Apr. 6,1944 | 2, 660, 169. 32 
Yaks...ctasus picks Lalnaalbe aden piven ttbarepadibidaisttendakitahadl a é C2-S-E1.....-- 10, 875a, Sept. 22, 1944 2, 615, 351. 63 
Built Jan. 1 to June 1, 1945: | : | aati ta 
American Banker... ......~- | United States Lines Co. - 5 . 10, = rey 2 aa “ = os 
simerican Farmer. oe. te S-AJl 10, $2 Apr. 19, [45 , 047, OU2Z. 53 | 
simerican Ranger -do.. se | C2-S-AJI 10, 821 | Apr. 5, 1945 a. (4) 
indrew Jackson Waterman Steamship C orp ; S-E1 | 10, 875 | Mar. 23, 1945 2, 691, 194. 97 
Canvasback......_- .....-----| Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc............... S-AJ] | 20,828, |....-...:-....-]-- wn = on 
City of Alma.........-- .....| Waterman Steamship Corp a eR ~% -El .-.| 10,875 | May 4, 1945 . +S 626, 493 54 
Ilizabeth Lykes.__- Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc_.............- 2-S-AJ1 | 40,821 May 17, 1945 1, 334, 862. 16 | 
PYG BOP eth caletuncesy anne | United Mail Steamship Co ; |} R2ST-AU1 } 7,606 | Feb. 21, 1945 2, 652, 766, 57 | 
larry Culbreath_.. Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Ine } § oe ; . = _—_ ~ ~~ oan aos = } 
] neth McKay... an ae pees , eee eee -AJ1.. ; 0,826 | Apr. 26, ' , 334, 390. 64 | ss 
Limon } United Mail Steamship Co. AU1 --| 7,665 | May 10, 1945 2, 652, 766. 67 
Louise Lykea........ | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Ine AJ 10, 821 |____.do ==} 1, 334, 911. 35 
Madebet... 320-5 3 | Waterman Steamship C orp... - BB acennnsn 1978 } Jan. 19,1945 | 2,641,046, 21 
Red Gawntlet__.....--...- Lykes Bros, Steamship Co...........- AJ1. } 10,821 | palo 
Reuben Tipton a ES CEE SE pacha tktnsdebdcctacetudéateds omatta } tae } 10,821 | May 24, 1945 | 1, 334, 893. 68 
Reth LOR. ccescests son OY OS ES ee ee ~AJ1_. | 10,821 | Mar. 27,1945 | 1, 346, 183. 27 
Sen Jeet... osc... -| United Mail Steamship © o -AU1 | 7, 665 ashe 
Stella Lykes_.......- it taieaaede .| Lykes Bros, Steamship Corp...............-...-.. Ae od | $0,516 | Mar. 21,1945 } (4 
ORDO UG ie ia a es ep Bo ttats do pctcsaccstetess cues adn el -AJi_. B%, (a ideaslen heeastnstadtinpteseibieiheen sai a 
ne tg OS Se Toe See cee aetna cs teeing clini bt Rbuintinetanscochsneninbe ATi | 10,820 
(| WSS ee ae RD Sil te Son SRN AS ee AJI 10,821 | May 3, 1945 1, 334, 832. 13 
| 
1 From owners’ statements, ordinarily includes items not furnished by Maritime Commission. 
4 See chart No. 5 for adjustments under sec. 9 for standard-type vessels. 
# See attached for data regarding trade-in, 
4 Not available, . 
Trade-in data on dry-cargo vessels—Adjustment on which may be made under sec. 9, H.R. 3693 
j Tonnage 
Distribution | | Date of > oe re 
Owner Name of new vessel of trade-in Vessel traded in ; construc on vesse! 
allowance j tion Gros De ad traded in 
| | weight | 
RAS TIES. es RON Lg ua ae eg, Se me eT 
han Atlantie Steamship Co... NE a. snecents de is Seanad § 548, 000 a BG ca sudcsacce —— } ‘, = 7, 669 ype 
| De Soto —pesant 641,000 | Pan Gulf... 1918 } 5, 5% , 1, 000 
erman Steamship Co..........-.- DN 686, 900 | Arizpa_.._. 1920 437 | &, 804 686, BOO 
| Jean Lafitte_.......... } 676,000 | Lafayette. 1919 887 11, 240 } 6745, GOO 
D WRNON. Cin ownouncs : 686, 700 | Kofresi_. ; 1920 4,934 999 | 686. 700 
| Warrior sscasiatlntdiiiion | 560,000 | West Kysk« 1918 5, 552 | &. 450 » OOO 
en coming a ME 5 a a See BS : me he ws 








Built during 1 


Bennington 


Norfolk 
Paterson 
Washington 
Wilmington 
Monmouth 
Tic nde oga 
Built during 1943 





Gaines Mill 





co Camden 
Esso Me mphis 


sso Roane 


f 


7 me 





Kurz & Co. Inc 
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Tankers—Adjustment on which may be made under sec. 9, H. R. 3603 





| 

Vessel Owner Type 

»42: 
ae eee ee 
| | Rs et | Ragmer Tees Oe ecu ts | T2-SE-Al 
csalihd see | Socony-Vacuwm Ol) Co. -..............-.... 2... T2-SE-Al 
puncedemuntnee | I BI CI oo cicecnncuckscucuukeiccndas T2-SE-Al 
Cherry Valley ee ge EE RRS Ea T2-SE-Al 
ID cack ulude ine GO ERE a T2-SE-Al 





4. ll} a ee ee ey T2-SE-Al.....- 

Sulklu | National Bulk Carriers, Inc...-..- ice Sactdausil T3-S-BF1_...- 
erro Gordo PR Be LO) 2 aR RE TRIE: 8 ar T2-SE-Al1_..... 
Camel... ccsninakconstas | DeGe Sn ORO. | en sbebebeeleeemiieameiail T2-SE-Al_.... 
tinnicnaedeenn ----| Socony-Vacuum Ol] Co. .....coccwenccccccacccce-| LOEW AL. conse 

nwihawiin abae liebe saliiebetidtewcdbicnoden thee toi aenen T2-SE-Al._....- 

ile donipaiacansenamh ttle oll TI I ae tt a al T2-SE-Al.....- 
ara RIE SN iain ch wensiwisitiinicenumanumatiel T2-SE-Al_....- 
CRUFUBROES... cc cdcccccnsvncvacscnl Bi DE L.. sttiicanecanticecdeassseeeeeee T2-SE-Al._..... 
os caShepenssugendl EE MEET TI chin ce cnkeeledsaisiees tee smicast COS Setaace 

DOGUTIIN ins. aniedh tuna | a Oe TR -  - .- dinvenwbsbaetinoemaaliie T2-SE-Al.....- 
Rctskenabaeadnenmern Clee: Bitire @ 00. BC. occcenncaccocceenscnenedadcad ic vackd 

etiCedake eee PEE GPE IN nck etioenk cov nuiuicankwasutociereneae T2-SE-Al_...-. 

cuthulked casera P Beene Vath OF OG ooo vic nnkviccccoesnkebdacdocd T3-S-Al_....... 

cites deaieamene Bs ye) ) ear ee eee i | ER 

0. kee beuh the eeee Be ee a ee ee eres T2-SE-Al...... 

Rin cieneieuacaeestame | Boeemiy-V nem Gl O60... csinsn i ccdccccecacccenicsete TO-B-Al... ...... 

ie satessoconesnsoscl’ SUD BEY BID. «cic dKonsnenkscndéconassea genni ee 

See eae Sod Diigicwckswnwanscesndetinsis vimbbcintcumsnides eee 

ee eishancaccedia coe | Sodany-Vacuum Off Oo. 2... ..ccncecencckveicccdsdece | T8-8-Al......2: 

i aa Oh ee T3-S-Al_......- 

a oe | OS ee eee T2-SE-Al..... 
revccnessenaccnpene] Socony-Vacuum OF] Co; 2... ciccccccccencccceés T3-S-Al_....... 

Ze Nr ee BHU EPO IN, 5 aie wstons obs isin sivas Wallis ctu ansehen 

nccnocte| PU WOME EI OO. 66 connec ncsacwecueassas T3-S-Al.......- 





sieeenkoteenen ie a Rislodid-cteenitskebiapremaetamicdsueuiceaaenmcoinmeran ane 
DOE St talent vei | sence ndc iets shceell di tcc pt aah es CUS tat. = SORE ike acne 
sso Pertland sa oe eel tae | Lane an a ae a 
scaitealieceatae eae Sabi nal cececathth nsenshabiadeagliians tim incindion eins aaa 

epee eer Bh | .--co ed a % . a 
ratield . | FN ka a tn tr ele ae ae 
-iihacaiacadmaeiaail | Pn oe SST SS ES 9 LIPS 

DRG. 6 Soaks cee | Cities ont gs, bt ee ee eee 
_.-,.-+.---.-..| National Bulk CI: GOR «5 ccictitcanseinnincenehes> 
siaihteteacieabemaeaae | Socony-Vecuum Oil Co., Inc ...........-....-..--- 
RRR LOS | The Texas Co........... <dvtdadtensed . 
seisseiieglaae TI ESTE 
ee Bo a Se aig Ae ee eM 
v4 

oSnn keine ee ee ee eer ee 
. ssiicinies tiepranehsice cent sili a i a ae ee ile Se 
Rea teal aitiee tee | Union Oil Co. of California... .c...-.c cc ccccccess- 
ema a a ae ene 


i From owners’ statements, ordinarily includes items not furnished by Maritime Commission. 
ee chart No. 5 for adjustments under sec. 9 for standard type vessels. 








* See attached for data regarding trade-in. 
4 Not available. 





iheiliaiah nai Estimated 

ik. oe riginal cost | -prade-in | 2diustment 
ee of acquisi- under sec. 9 

acquisition tion | data of H.R. 


3603 2 


Oct. 10,1942 $2, 952, 565. 00 
Apr. 30,1942 | 2, 891, 016. 47 
July 31, 1942 2, 949, 490. 00 
Dee, 15, 1942 3, 054, 960. 86 
Nov. 27, 1942 3, 037, 195. 00 
Aug. 22, 1942 2, 951, 386. 00 
Dee. 30, 1942 3, 057, 263. 00 
Nov. 30, 1942 2, 991, 940. 00 
Oct. 31, 1942 2, 904, 059. 00 
Nov. 14, 1942 3, 002, 307. 00 
Oct. 31, 1942 2, 972, 190. 00 
Sept. 18, 1942 2, 949, 610. 00 


Mar. 31, 1943 3, 020, 000. 00 
Nov. 12, 1943 2, 800, 000. 00 
Apr. 20, 1943 3, 200, 000. 00 
Oct, 30, 1943 3, 000, 928, 58 
Jan. 14,1943 3, 146, 801. 00 
Feb, 19, 1943 3, 142, 259. 00 
Apr. 30, 1943 3, 020, 000. 00 
July 17, 1843 3, 017, 147. 52 
Apr. 8, 1943 3, 010, 000. 00 
Apr. 9, 1943 3, 077, 276. 00 





Oct. 19, 1943 3, 005, 379. 64 Te. Resetendsvce 
Oct. 23, 1943 3, 003, 115, 29 Pe) Disbviteessen 
June 2), 1943 S, ORE GRAS Fesnssctitalsscdceis..cc 
Nov. 24, 1943 3, 128, 648. 00 a ee 
Oct. 23, 1943 2, 997, 730. 83 Ce Tvonaedenss 
Oct. 13, 1943 2, 997, 730. 83 CP. Tikaiebinesece 
Sept. 29, 1943 3, 143, 826, 00 OF: Bea deSaannin 
Nov. 16, 1943 3, 003, 179. 20 OF Bildaceblancee 
Nov. 13, 1943 3, 001, 336. 72 ay, 


May 27, 1943 3, 212, 405. 00 
May 7, 1943 3, 146, 820. 00 
Apr. 28, 1943 3, 009, 575. 48 
Aug. 30, 1943 3, 217, 418. 08 
Feb, 24, 1943 SB ee decinnttebdtcbels cecsest 
Dec. 14, 1943 3, 118, 690. 00 () 


Apr. 12, 1944 2, 803, 073. £0 > 
June 23, 1944 2, 800, 018, 12 , Se ONC ore 
Jan. 31,1944 2, 800, 000. 00 () Lnadawce 
Mar. 13, 1944 2, 700, 000. 00 (3) dk ae 
June 5, 1944 2, 854, 768. 73 ee ee 
June 28, 1944 2, 853, 300. 67  Beaoei... 
Mar. 27, 1944 2, 840, 000. 00 7) Jb 
Mar. 14, 1944 2, 870, 000. 00 7 ie ee 
July 14, 1944 2, 851, 921. 00 a OTR 
June 20, 1944 2, 853, 375. 03 > Mic otieze.. 
Mar. 27, 1944 2, 840, 000. 00 Che ah ces 
Apr. 29, 1944 2, 835, 000. 00 oT Uae 
Dee, 20, 1944 ORR DEE OO has ddbkti ie cactdie- ves 
Oct. 31, 1944 (4) a 
Apr. 27, 1944 2, 874, 000. 00 Pet. . J iieiieennces 
Feb. 15, 1944 2, 999, 835. 00 Cay * Mandan: ss 
July 15, 1944 Dy GR, OBE. ED Bccnk ob Wad eicdecuc 
Feb, 26, 1944 2, 998, 290. 00 ee OS ee 
May 25, 1945 (4) Pe) Nii dew nus 
Feb, 14, 1945 (+) (*) Liisa silting . 


Apr. 20,1945 | 2,861, 543.71 |... ateatibithse: 
Mar. 12,1945 | 3, 006, 565. 39 (3) 
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Trade-in data on tankers—Adjustment on which may be made under sec. 9, H. R. 3603 


} 

Distribution of 
Owner | Name of new vesscl trade-in 

| allowance 














Vessel traded in 


Date of | Tonnage Allowance 
construe- |---| on vessel 
tion } Dead traded in 
‘Os . 
| Gross weight 














—_ ——— ee a a ee a oe ee onenent et eh doe = a eer 
| - P | ee i 917 f, 663 170, OO) 
sarneceeneeeeeee-| Gaines Mill........----e00----- | 8, 106, 20D 09. [EMER woneeennnnennennennns |. os Saeed: ee ons 
M ll Srnring 1, 104 500. 60 }4¢ MOY .. ce cnnnncncnnccccscconcss 1920 7, 204 10,7 ond 
Mill Spring. ..-..--------------- | ahaa iene eae 1918 7,098 11, 240 849, (0 
Bulk Carriers: 10. « cnncusmces a oa a 70h, 000.60 | Pan Georgia... ....occccccacees- it Rh ed ae 14, 210 795, OVO 
0 ae | 513, 650, 00 ‘ | 
a lee aca maka 513, 650. 00 || Pan Carolina...........-.....--- 1919 7, 761 13, 800 949, 300 
| aD a ag) i 513, 650.00 |{ William Penn.................. 1920 8, 447 13, 614 1,105, 300 
lig 5 ae BE od 513, 650. 00 
ST ere ee | 355, 000. 00 | Lp ee ¢ o of 710, 000 
| MIAME dS tates ec | 355, 000. 00 Ne “i ee HwadAsnencsteerasees 1919 waa ae a : 
4 | sak 1 . : NE: MOOD cs cennntccvcncasawue 1918 5, 73 », 300 653, 000 
SINC... eee eeee ne ne een eee- Predericksburg-........----+-- oo 500. onilbar ree ea ae eee 1919 5, 030 7, 900 602, 000 
Kittanning........------------- , 030, 500.00 || Delworth....-..--.....-----.-- 1919 7,045 10, 671 806, (000 
PE iduinnncGcadadamemamete 1919 6, 972 10, 910 754, 620 
Cotniniiinsetie | 30.00 || Baldbutte..........-..---.----- 1919 6, 295 9, 862 696, 670 
P a Sat eswenbscnencanine SF tn asonepwencoebivemston 1919 6. 413 9. 860 696, 670) 
ceniobeee 9, 09 || Dannedaike........-.......- xe 1919 4, 310 6, 350 461, 550 
CLEISDUTE- -------0-----0-2---- oe | hi NR CORIO RE IRE E BS 1920 5, 186 7, 900 637, 520 
Thermo... iirtinand aaa 1920 4, 487 6, 710 526, 850 
| ah a RE UR RR a _.| 1920 6, 952 10, 790 691, 600 
mt CO 00g BPD nccecnssibee Se me 8 8 8) oO eee eee ee | 1921 6, 901 10, 725 753, 300 
NEL 5 cciicincnupenewecedieus 1, 306, 894. 50 |} Paulsboro_.............. cua tial 1916 6, 699 10, 647 
CN ore Se ee 1920 7,005 10, 687 
MND oi 35 ac en nkeSGhahuncanches 1916 6, 878 10, 670 
: ae — iE OGRE... « accsecdcncesccen 1921 6, 960 10, 698 
Peiincerssercweeckereennesss |. Set eae ID 060s sneranenquagenanen 1921 7,008 10, 630 
ie “""| 4 gg7’ gar op || Libee.....-------------eeee0---- 1921 7, 058 11, 077 
CY - « soseconccconseccoscns oS Seve | Standard Arrow.......... aida a 1916 7,794 13, 380 
SS inna ce iaceaceade cutie 1920 7, 009 10, 680 
i lla ant oF f American Arrow 1920 8, 428 13, 400 3, 4 
| SYOSSCt.....----2eeeenee2----22-- 1, 361, 250. 00 |) Tebec.....--0---. 1921 6, 893 10, 800 607, 500 
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Trade-in data on tankers—Adjustment on which may be made under sec. 9, H. R. 3603—Continued 


a 
Distribution of 
Owner Name of new vessel trade-in Vessel traded in 
allowance 

a —-) = - 
| A. Ce. deencse 
Edward L, Doheny...... 
nite dedecdetera 
‘ ei a let a eee A eee 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey.....-.-.- ee vie $1, 338, 858, 75 . oe > 
Standard Vebwd , Fisso Memphis._.....--.....---- 1, 338, 858, 75 || Prederick R. Kellogg._._. 
Reso New Havem@............... 1, 338, 858, 75 R. G. a ee 
eae 1, 338, 858. 75 George V. Barnes_.___-- 
Esso Roanoke................... 1, 338, 858. 75 |) 5; 8- Hunt..........-... 
Fsso Seranton__............---- J, 338, 858. 75 || v mele. --.---.-=2-------- 
Esso Springfield................ : ben 008. 79 ft 
Sh SRR hehgtiaE io 1, 338, 858. 75 || alter Jennings.......- 
, , ||}Christy Payne.........- 
|| Chester O. Swain en 
|| Thomas H. Wheeler... - 
i\Wm. G, Warden__-..--_- 
iaticitnesaabisudin 
The Texas COs.icaccnnendbsacdanebeneds South Mountain................ 1, 249, 200. 00 |} Pennsylvania. .........-- 

WIE ccacsn: cieatbeens 1, 249, 


I have proposed certain modifications 
to section 9 of H. R. 3603 which has been 
accepted as a committee amendment. 
The effect of this amendment is to treat 
prior sales as having taken place on the 
date of the enactment of this bill. The 
operator is compensated for all actual 
noney investment to date by an allow- 
ance of 3% percent interest thereon. 

The adjustments to be made under sec- 
tion 9 of H. R. 3603 would amount to a 
refund of over $89,000,000 to wartime 
purchasers. The modifications I pro- 
posed would reduce this sum to approxi- 
mately $60,000,C00. The committee 
amendment changes certain of my modi- 
fications over my opposition, granting an 
additional refund of $8,000,000 above the 
$60,000,000. I should like to state that my 
amendment to be offered tomorrow, rais- 
ing the statutory sale price of tankers 
would further reduce the refunds by 
about $15,000,000. 

The third principal committee amend- 
ment is also one which I originally of- 
fered. It relates to the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of reacquiring the war-buili 
fleet in time of future emergency. 

During the war our Government requi- 
sitioned virtually all of the private fleet. 
For those vessels on which a construc- 
tion subsidy had been paid, the requisi- 
tion values were determined under sec- 
tion 802 of the 1936 act. ' Under this sec- 
tion such vessels can be reacquired at de- 
preciated construction cost. 

For the so-called unsubsidized portion 
of the fleet, just compensation values 
were paid under the provisions of section 
$02 of the 1936 act. Much of the so- 
called unsubsidized fleet was purchased 
from the Government at phenomenally 
low prices. Just compensation deter- 
mination afforded great windfalls to the 
operators at the public expense. 

In all considerations of ship-sales 
legislation prior to H. R. 3603, it was 
provided that in event of emergency the 
Government could reacquire the war- 
built vessels under provisions similar to 
Section 802. 

In H. R. 3603 such reacquisition at de- 
Preciated purchase price was limited to a 
period of 5 years. Thereafter, vessels 
would have to be reacquired at so-called 
Just compensation values under section 
902 of the 1936 act. 


XCI——-579 








290. 00 jonenandenh 





Should an emergency arise necessitat- 
ing a requisition of the ships, it would in 
all likelihood take place 10 to 20 years 
from now. If the experience of this war 
is indicative of the values which would 
prevail under section 902 of the 1936 act 
in the event of future emergency, our 
Government will again be forced to pay 
out millions of dollars in excess of what 
the Government is getting under this bill. 

The committee amendment to section 
12 establishes that vessels sold under this 
bill should be treated as vessels on which 
a construction differential subsidy was 
paid. 

This concludes my discussion of the 
amendments approved by the committee. 

In addition to the three committee 
amendments and the amendment I pro- 
pose to introduce raising the tanker 
prices, I propose to introduce an amend- 
ment relating to a revaluation of claims 
for insurance and just compensation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Does the 
gentleman anticipate that there will be 
many tankers offered for sale? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. We have rough- 
ly over 400 tankers now owned by the 
Maritime Commission that will be made 
available, and they are the finest and 
best. They are new, a majority of them 
not more than 2 years old. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Does the 
gentleman know how many will be re- 
quired by our Navy? 

Mr. JACKSON. Admiral Land says 
there will be a surplus after meeting the 
needs of the American operators and our 
armed services. I will come to that a 
little later when I refer to my amend- 
ment in connection with the tankers. I 
will discuss it fully at that time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
the gentleman very much, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, in es- 
sence we have three classes of citizen 
purchasers for our war-built fleet. One 
is the operator who today owns a certain 
number of old vessels and proposes to 
trade them in for new tonnage. Under 
the committee amendment to section 8 
we have established what I consider to be 
a fair standard for such a transaction. 
Second is the operator who traded in his 


I thank 


dette canbetieg an 




















Tonnage 
Date of fo | Allowance 
construc- | | on vessel 
tion . Dead traded in 
| Gross weight 
i 
wtdedne 1913 6, 162 10, 320 $304, 000 
avidin | 1913 5, 872 10, 440 315, 240 
— 1913 §, 445 &, 370 
emnntidini< 1917 9, 004 15, 055 
a 1917 7, 127 11, 050 
a 1917 9, 229 13, 640 
os areeeen 1918 6, 214 9, 750 
scabies 1919 6, 841 11, 205 
binweisele 1920 &, 537 13, 725 
ithibeelies 1921 9, 564 15, 655 1, 127 
sail 1921 9, 564 16, 075 1, 
ee 1921 &, 156 12, 475 910, 220 
idicwinn 1921 8, 146 12, 450 £08, 380 
auitbandion | 1921 6, 950 10, 450 793, 170 
ansigited 1917 9, 115 15, 955 725, 000 
neiniedal 1919 6, 418 10, 020 672, 640 
encarta 1917 6, 390 9, 830 566, 100 
Sieben 1919 6,414 9, 980 693, 740 
coitus 1917 6, 390 9, 830 566, 100 


old vessels last year or some year during 
the war and purchased war-built ton- 
nage at full war cost. Under the com- 
mittee amendment to section 9 we ap- 
proximated equality between this cate- 
gory of operators and the first group. In 
both cases trade-in allowances were lim- 
ited to standards prescribed in the com- 
mittee amendment to section 8. 

Third is the operator who had his 
ship requisitioned or lost during the war. 
This operator received compensation far 
in excess of the first and second groups 
of operators who had similar vessels. 

On pages 380 to 387 of the hearings 
before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the national war agencies 
appropriation bill, 1946, is a list of the 
wartime losses of large chartered vessels: 


ExnrsiTt C 


Funp 11x0521, Toran aNpD CONSTRUCTIVE TOTAL 
LOSSES, CHARTERED LARGE VESSELS, TO MARCH 
31, 1945 


LEGEND 


*—Charter provides for valuation under G. 0. 9. 

A—(adj.). Adjustment provided for in payment and 
requested in writing. 

C—(contest). Owners contesting G. O. 10, supp. 2, 

F¥—(foreigm). Foreign vessel—foreign owner. 

H—(high). Payment probably exceeds G. O. 10, supp. 2. 

I—(irrelevant). G. O. 10, supp. 2, does not apply (com- 
promise settlement). 

J—(justice). Referred to Department of Justice. 

M—(missing). Collision re which advance of 50 per- 
cent of commercial marine insurance was made under 
missing vessels supplemental agreement. 

N—(no). A. B. certificate under G. O. 10, supp. 2, not 
received. 

OK—Net amount paid is per G. O. 10, supp. 2, including 
those approved for payment under supp. 1. 

S— (signed). Owners have signed second disputes ad- 
dendum. 

U—(up). Owners endeavoring to prove higher speed. 

Y—(yes). A. B. certificate or A. B. letter received giv- 
ing G. O. 10, supp. 2, speed. 


Summary—Total and constructive total 


losses, chartered large vessels, to Mar. 31, 
1945 


——— 














is oT! 
| No. | Paid | Outstanding 
Fund 11x0521...._-| 1 |$13, 663, 300. 12 | $5, 766, 075. 00 
DL a iateislliadensih 2 | 17, 264,119.22 | 4, 980, 710. 00 
ae ees 3 | 24, 466,973.33 | 5, 188, 085. 00 
Dcitatatinas 4 | 25, 260,082.42 | 2, 695, 600. 00 
ncancebian 5 | 27,049, 783.96 | 7, 540, 253. 56 
a 6 | 18,877, 268.76 | 1, 749, 837. 50 
28, 416, 679.94 | 4, 883, 480.81 
31, 139, £85.69 | 7, 471, 190.00 
21, 625, 241.84 | 8, 466, E83. 04 
8, 632,633.75 | 969, 220. 00 
Subtotal...._|_.. 216, 396, 169.03 | 49, 721, 034. 91 
Fund 11x4000__... 10 744, 266. 03 380, 200. 00 
Grand total.}_...- 217, 140, 435. 06 | 50, 101, 234. 91 


—$ $$ 
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Vessel Casualty Assured Amount paid “oalee” 
Ateieten Glee. ooo osi ns. nce : = July 12,1943 | American South African Line, Inc... _-....-.- OEE, MORES fo. ndccceesateccee 
Agwimonte._.......- _...| May 28,1943 | New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co_..__-. 1, 109, 528. 37 |... . 
SO ee | Nov. 28, 1942 | American Hawaiian Steamship Co_........--- 414, 000. 00 $468 5, 7 750. 00 
RR BNE. s. cennukcctnsnnnn | Sept. 28, 1942 | Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc..............--..-- WUE Enc cnn dvb psse st 
Alcoa Pathfinder..............- 1 Nov. 23, 1042 |_.... Bei Lcmeadnsenenatdindiice edie 933, 986. 58 |... . 
Aisos Prosperter.........ccasacl SONY. ERED 1. nck Dibeinscnahatatnhastseldbesthinen+4oaeacdeeeaenee “250, 600. 00° 
Alcoa Rambler... __- -| Dee. 14, 1942 |... Wick dine chilis seaiicane ndciodntee ee SACRED, co castaacs 
Alcoa ‘Transport... -) Oot! 2 RR 1... ae cliiceccccsue tiated SBD, SED. OD fo ccnccccdeccccct 
Almeria Lykes state | Aug. 14,1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.___.-------_- Lee to 
Amatian. weccccccccccee| SODE. 5, BOER | Petralecs Bieuieames.................<2 eS 8g a eee 
American Leeder__.............} Sept. —, 1942 | United States Limes Co....................-. 1 See Oe occ on onbnecounis 
Andrea F. Luckenbach--..__.-. | Mar, 10, 1243 | Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc... ......----- * 4 | See eae 
Andrew Jackson...........-...- | July 12,1942 | Waterman Steamship C orporation | dee ainkeets kf RRR ey 
Angelina__._......_.._....-....-| Oct. 18,1942 | A, H. Bull Steamship Co--__- oewabese aha st eee 703, 075. 00 
BEE in dicctnckincnasbate | Sept. 24,1942 | Waterman Steamship Corporation. __- <cgualatien Sr 8 nc cdcnn anmaee 
AIOMB... on ccccncdcnccneynencs) SU 2D T Ee en a 3 eek. 2 oe Se, Se F< Sanunnaneados 
Arlyn -eae---+-----------| Aug. 27,1942 | A. H. Bull Steamship Co....... aR es I Bio tikkn ate ont 
Re ib SS o.. ccnah cae Fete, eb i SO od i cede icbscie anni cidedcdecdcthnasaccbcas 2, 716, 000. co 
Aurora_____- _u--------------| May 10,1942 | Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. ...._.......-.--- 800, 000. 00 |... 
Baja California___._-----...--.-| July 18,1942 | Empresa Hondurena de Vapores.......-......|...-----------»- “200, 000. 00° 
eee | inane July 16,1942 | Panama Transport Co. --..................-.- 805, 500. 00 
|. eee ERI roe 
Bellingham __- anuaddieden —_ 19,1942 | Waterman Steamship Corporation 1 eT 2, 310. 00 
Benjamin Brewster_.......-..- July 9, 1942 | Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey__........-.--. 644, 625, 00 
Birmingham City_......-...--- | Jan. & 3058 | eehmidn Biedmsltp Co... 8.2L oieeenontescese= 
Brilliant......_.................} Nov. 18, 1942 | Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., ea 373, 804. 92 
GE NT. onic gsaccrtnemrces Jan. 9,1943 | Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.. Inc arena tn patentee 1, 008, 250. 00 
pa ONL. ou ce nnonoasunte | June 65,1942 | Panama Transport Co...............-...-- ee 1, 813, 875. 00 
Costin teaniataadasemeiiel | Nov, 23,1942 | Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc...-.....2.----.-- 2, 907, 069. 22 
Ge eee | Oct. 4,1942 | Chas. Kurz & Co., Inc............--.--------- 839, 200. 00 
CR tices sinc cee Ss it iceaell | Aug. 31,1942 | North Atlantic Transportation Co., Ine....--- 644, 325. 00 
COON as saitcknaskitcosteee | May 26, 1942 | Cuba Distilling Co.................-..--.----- 609, 750. 00 
CIE no niciantnareais daa | Oct. 4,1942 | Stockard Steamship Corporation... ewe 293, 300. 00 
Cet. cena | July 5,1942 | Tampa Interocean Steamship Co., Inc...-.-.--- 120, 000. 00 ite bale ae sind 
Ct ets Sooke kerk ddl | Mar. 27,1942 | A. H. Bull Steamship Co............-...-. aa 251, 550. 00 100, 520. 00 
CI iciittangtindtaee ok iebaeaine | June 6,1942 | Empresa Hondurena de Vapores. -.........-.-}..-..-------.--- 700, 000. 00 
CE... ce sausmdeaee | May 17,1942 | American South Alrican Line, Inc_..-.-..-.-- 871, 500.00 |....- 
CR ovine on cessnven deine | Aug. 27,1942 | Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. -._..-|.....-....--.--- 1, 150, 000. 00. 
Chattanooga City......-.------] Feb, 22,1943 | Isthmian Steamship Co 796, 450.00 |... 
CI 5 5. ccemadinaniinedinied SE Ee 5 Rs Win cnn nwtivennthdnunnineen tind 750, 000. 00 “450, 000. oo 
Chickasaw City ................) Get. 7, 3063 | Secmninm Beepemeitep Co... coche cick cn isn co Hodbsecansvemeced 731, 250. 00 
Chilore.....- aase--e--ee-ee| July 15,1942 | Ore Steamship Corporation.................-- 1, 777, \ 
Cities Serviee Missour ae Mar. 13, 1943 | Cities Service Oi) Co........................-- 750. 
Cities Service Toledo. ......--.. June 12,1942 |....- ie bicee tet cawtnda cnc cues oneal §, GEE GOOD Fascawccccwscewend 
City of Birmingham ........ -_..| June 30,1942 | Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah...........-|-.-------------- 875, 000. 00 
aS as May 27,1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co,, Ine_.....-...-..-- Se Bch n chai nate 
Cae......- ae oe eile eee | May 20,1942 | A. H. Bull Steamship Co............-..---.-. 258, 100. 00 103, 240. 00 
Coamo ~weloncanccosupeccny Sis SRD 1 Oey lie... J odadeccnesevenvaeedsscceiol 940, 000. 00 560, 000. 00 
CO INE os icin nce netbeks .| July 21,1042 | The Coastwise Lime........................... GE BOE fics tennncnt 
4 UL ae June 7, 1942 |....- TNinsi sks eeietnad fapminin nds aatiiintetiaes ake 3 4} er a 
CORIO iis eis cckp aster Oct. 99,1942 | American Hawaiian Steamship Co_._.......-- 534, 500. 00 320, 700. 00 
Total... Tish alae 25 st dihlisiamearaianmaaniiailian salaiiastiniaanietinastinintsichiaieinnimmalidai cei ae ead 17, 264, 119. 22 
| eee 
Commercia! Trader___.-.-...--- | Sept. 16, 1942 | Moore-McCormack Lines............-..--.--- 312, 750. 00 
Com... i. 5-5. cccacec 1 Bar, 7 SDE 1) Fe NE Osh cn cece nk nn ececneneschenn 2, 500, 000. 00 
oe ee ee | Aug. 13, 1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Imc___.-....------ "798, 250, 00 
David McKelvy...............- May 13, 1942 | Tide Water Associated Oil Co_.............-.- _ » | 
SS SE a Se June 5, 1942 | Baltimore Insular Line, Inc. ._....-...-..-.--- 265, 000. 00 132, 500. 00 
RED. in enneiee naamwnd seed DE a ee i ackstneahakedeinmerebecaetant cena 265, 000. 00 92, 700. 00 
Eo cs nerhetamecnesentinn | July 20,1943 | Alaska Steamship Co...........--.---..---.-- 400, 600. 00 127, 000. 00 
Delmundo nu-----e-ne-eee-| Aug. 3, 1042 | Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc................. GUE PUR GOB. wn sso crannetee 
ES GROOUR., 5 coc ce nomsiemseous | Dee. 25,1942 | De “ RR re, SP ae ee: 1, 500, 000. 00 
RG RN di ding neecanatatnedenl A ee RO Bindi nandcnrennedsonsweuretSincsuneay -bunctenyeiamaea 1, 000, 090. 00 
Dorchester___....... nitanatiimeiinall Feb. 3, 1943 Merchants & Miners Transportation , ; cist othatolinatinen te 1, 150, 000, 00 
ey i INE oes weeersesinniinate Feb. 22,1944 | Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey_.............- 5 SE EE a ca anng tne 
ae aa tan | June 22, 1942 |...-. OR cece nktecbaseec beets ee 1, 200,000.00 |.............--. 
NE INI yn ncusiscancenmendanen Nov. 3,1942 | Ford Motor Co CI Biidnnnonctnad 
ER nicki <rnki-nalt Sulit ee June 7,1942 | A. H. Bull Steamship Co., Ine__.............- 258, 100. 00 103, 240.00 
Edward Luckeftbach....-.----- July 1, 1942 | Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc RO ) aa ae 
Effingham___...................| Mar. 30,1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc __ 2) a 
SUID. tesitenis atures ane May 20,1942 | A. H. Bull Steamship Co...............-...-- 292, 920. 00 196, 455. 00 
Elizabeth Kellogg........-.-...- Novy. 23, 1943 | Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc...............--- DEAD Ladanteutastlende 
Esso Baton Rouve.......-.----- | Feb. 23,1943 | Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey.....-...-----. Bs OP Bocce coccskseacaa 
Esso Gettysburg... ---- -----| June 10, 1943 |-.-.. Bes cushibcibnbehincd diedtbauadss etadeck ft FY tee: 
Esso Harrisburg. ..........-.--- | July 7, 1944 |-.... LEELA LE EL ACER LG SILO SO Lic weccscotsb onct 
Nesp Housten.............-.. | May 12,1942 |... eee Se rt |  .. ccedneds 
Esso Williamsburg. .........-- | Sept. 22, 1942 |. enti.» o ntbibbovdicdehunncpaubhonsahieulilaiia 2, 553, 682, 91 }....... 
aa a aaa cae Died, Les 1. cc IMI... «i. cncin nv apempialeeniiceainn 100, 000. 00 §7, 500. 00 
Everalda_......................| June 20,1942] F. Grands. -... pacnwawaitensbbmme dpiuiaaie mae aaeae 394, 890. 00 
ES ee BE. TE fore nn ce wokcwesncnccnuacsseonensssdunsaanenanee 403, 800. 00 
Examelia........... Oct. 81942 | American [Export eS ae ee GER: TOD: GO fac ecco cdscctedes 
“See eee Novy. 13, 1942 j...-. CRE ssn labanite doit ieee a a ee b> ea 
Weacative. ...... nnaccuncncnansel te Le  dsonns WD coco ccttbenkcsdecceesstbeuccsedrnane SS as 
OS EE. July 31, 1944 |_.__- 1 connttdindlidds dddde dalend tee en a 4s co neaeae 
ee eee Feb. 22,1943 |__-_- Me ee ee eee 600, 000.00 |_.-........-.... 
Fairfield City.....__-- -| July 45,1942 Isthmian. Steamship C En RR: 409,  , ) 
On ee July 16, 1942 | Waterman Steamship Corporation. _.........- Fe 8 | ee ee 
ce a ra | June 6, 1942 | ee Oil Co. of New Jorsey............... BE SR Deponcccuwiieway 
> Ws RIB oii ccccccctcks --) Jame, 11, 1963 |. ..-.40........-----~2-----20--on--nnsennnnoren= 
George v. Pe viiucnnctbanaee hci do.--..-.-| en Transport Co 
I a eee Feb. 3,1943 | Seas Shipping Co., Inc 
nn ae es May 16, 1942) Gulf Oil Corporation... 
Gulfpenn __..-.-- petnbena samen | May 33, 1942 |...--. _ cnkacknecdenindwhennsoapeeaelaindell 
Aree | Apr. 3, 2043 |..--.00. ... 20, .020-320--n-qeesscciesecs-sese- 0 
Gurney E. Newlin...........--- | Oct. 27,1942 | U nion Oil Co. of California. .............-.-..- 2, 175, 000. DP hate oo scekttetitne 4 
5 Oe OO. os con biota ase dae | Mar. 12, 1944 | Standard Oil Co. of California _..............]..--------.-.-- 2, 000, 000. 00 
E eg oe ee Se Feb. 21, 1943 | Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey_--......------ 1, 116, OUR OD Bie... Sik cakiood 
rN i od cee ded | May 158, 1943 | = Oil Co. of California. ......-...-.--- DEE Santis oskieecmun 
Fea sit thsiahahaitnek ok eabaies Juee B,.2008 3 Fees TOME TiO... ~ -onn acuncotascesnsc cen POE Vactecdkdcdioaged 
Nee ek rd | Nov. 3,1942 | The Atlantie Refining C Ws obi cck pe aistinieteennal SR SN sk on cceceksuie 
— ip lena ait inds deel | May 19, 1942 | Cities Service Oil Co. ............--.-----.---- 805, 500,00 |.......-.-.- ded 
alsey tT hia: 4. } Bie Bee. cere neeenve<awnnsnsuetneneeens 4 Ly ean. 
Hampton Roads a June 1, 1942 | Polar Steamship C orporation .. Usdbbedadebe WB, BEB. OS Fo nn osc tdetucud 
Harry Luckenbach_. Mar. 16-17, | Luckenbach Steamship Co_.........-...------| 1,035, 810. 00 |......-......--.- 
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1, 035, 810. 00 































OCTOBER 1 


Year 
built 








Basis of | Form of Dead- 
: : weight 
valuation charter tonnage 
8, 890 
&, 675 
10, 350 
&, 750 
9, 400 
%, 400 
&, 850 
3, 400 
12, 489 
8, 965 
%, 140 
14, 333 
&, 804 
7, 580 
9, 650° 
4, 782 
Cc 5, 040 
Set. te coke IEDs accit 17, 955 
Ce ecb BE etn< 10, 829 
OG s5...t, bik ee ole kas 2, 475 
10, 745 
5, 046 
8, 366 
8, 595 
9,720 
14, 533 
13, 378 
24, 185 | 
16, 765 
" 10, 510 
5 &, 591 
a 8, 150 
® ’ 4,155 
“ ? &, 000 
0s 5. en knekas 4, 955 
Id.. qastatal ath 7 ecureies 2, 159 
ET ccsl Eee captes 11, 620 
Wiha thee eS 3, 960 
Non, et, ee 9, 370 
a 2, 934 
*—OY8...} RTC...... 9, 720 
abiine 22, 220 
10, 930 
*—YH_...} RTC...... 12, 615 
MK, Jcobich Eakins 4, 400 
| | Ree 6, epee 9, 840 
*—OK....} RTC....-.. 5, 049 
Agreed_...} BB_...--. 5,340 
°—ONE..) BTC...... 5, 400 
*—CNH..| RTC..... 5, 400 
*—UY....| RTC..... 10, 700 
ahicosieiinienaindalieiaieatiabiendo-n [-aeees . 
—AN.... , 22 
i ee ‘ 7 
*—OK_..«. } 
*—OK....| RTC_....- 11, 355 
*—SY..... TR io A, 110 
*—SY ..... | yy ee 5,110 
BO 2. coed | Mesias 4, 070 
*—OK....| RTC..... 7, 610 
JO +. isc RTC ..... 8 O18 | 
00 53.....- TO ose 1, 140 
i ennduiiaes ition od 3, 960 
lal Sa oy ye ARES 14, 560 
*—OK....}| RTC_...-- 16, 000 
©... OB . 20) BRITC..c00 11, 600 
*—OK....| RTC.... 5,049 
*—OK :...} BTC...... 12, 250 
Agreed.;..}.TC...2-.-8 9, 694 
Pt teenie aad 6, 525 
Sane CONE ) RARE 7,899 
SOvwiction 1, , een 12, 950 
ee —.... 16, 765 
DP cusletes RTOs. .< 16, 585 
Be ccduees RTC... 13, ORS 
tiene BRN esc 17, 950 
*—CY....| RBB_...- 2, 500 
Agreed—J_| TC. .--. 6, 850 
Agreed—J_| TC ___.-.. 6, 730 
*—OK....| RTC.... 8, 008 
*—OK....] RTC... 8, O08 
*—OK....] RTC..... 8, 008 
Agreed_...| RRTC__. &, 0O8 
*~—OK..../ RTC...... 8, 008 
*—OK..../ RTC...... ¥, 370 
ay ates ee Onncnse 10, 850 
*—AYHS.! TC_...... 11, O10 
*—OK....| RTC 14, 380 
“y 11, 205 
11, 000 
7,790 
13, 840 
10, 735 
OG . cavisea SEW onsen 12, 730 
iD anak Te cacm 12, 700 
Puch eiet EO uns. tewe 15, 955 
*—OK....| RTC..-... 16, 036 
*—CNS...| RTC..-.- 9, 877 
*—~OK....| RTC ..... 10, 885 
*—OK....) RTC..... 10, 740 
*—OK....| RTC__--.- 10, 700 
| °—OK....| RTC sual 4, 165 
. 


12, 170 





ce 


1942 
Iv4l 
1818 
1919 
141 
104] 
1919 
1Yis 
1940) 
1922 
1441 
Wiy 
14) 
1934 
1920) 
1919 
1919 
1941 
1920 
19i4 
19%) 
1917 
1920 
Wt7 
1920 
1980 
1818 
1928 
1842 
1821 
1920 
1920 
1919 
19) 
1912 
1927 
1918 
192% 
1921 
1925 
1920 
1023 
1920 
1918 
1923 
1920 
1915 
1925 
1920) 
Ww 
120 


1920 
13s 

Wg 
1v2l 

1919 
wig 

Isly 
1919 

1u80 
1930 
1026 
11S 
121 

1918 
WI5 
1416 
11y 
1918 
1920) 
1038 
1442? 
1042 
Vas 
Wl 

yo) 
yyl2 
21 

192) 
119 
1920) 
920 
1919 
1921 

1920 
1924 
1920) 
yy 

1921 
1912 
1921 
1920) 
142 
1938 
1916 
1922 
1919 
1920 
120 
1920 
120) 
giv 
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| 
5 . Dead- , 
_— sna | 4 ;q | Amount out- | Basis of Form of | bos Year 
Casualty Assured Amount paid standing | valuation ehestes weight built 
tonnage 

€ | > | - | ™ } | 
Apr. 28,1942 | Panama Transport Co-__-............-......-.-| oe oS aoe woe ee) 17, 340 | 1930 
Feb, 23,1943 | Waterman Steamship C orporation a 771, 967. 50 |... Gcenighaecluecai *—OK....| RTC_..... | 8,690 | 1920 
| July 65,1942 | Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co-..............---- | aad °—OK...0! RTC......! 11 900 1919 
Sa ge eS | 432, OO 48 |... itatinaeuel BR acon! 5,730 | 1916 
July 5,1942 | Matson Navigation Co....................... 512, 000. 00 $2546, 000.00 | *—CY....| RTC____.-| 10, 100 1919 
July 22,1942 | American Hawaiian Steamship Co-.-.-...--.--- 438, 000. 00 439, 600.00 | JC_......./ RTC___.. 10,970 | 1921 
| July 9,1942 | Hoosier Marine C orporation _-.........------ Te, SE Unccctitimiatackn *—AHU_.| RTC___.. 7,997 | 1920 
..| July 5, 1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co.,, Inc............-- 279, 000. 00 a *—OK_...| RTC = 9,841 | 1920 
Sept. 27, 1941 | Panama T ransport Co__-......... 0 0 2a Agreed....j TC...... o 720; 1920 
| Feb. 11, 1944 | French Committee of National Liberation . |) = Agreed....| BB 8,593 | 1919 
a ee ee OS Sa ae ee eee eth acaniekegneciiicde | Agreed_...| Hognanay | 14,250 | 1939 
| Mar. 17,1943 | International Freight C orporation, ‘Ine. Se hdiatinlstbasmiihnaht Agreed....| RTC_.. 9, 745 1941 
Dae 20. BOGE 5. AO ok ie i... cn eeecmcccecsccdes 00 | etitilstamttintes> | *— OK....} Be ies | 4,675 | 1911 
July 98,1942 | Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey._.....- oiceinell UNIT Ws. inenhncimama tins einiete } *—OK_...| RTC..... ; 15, 620 1921 
Aug. 30, 1942 | Sinclair Refining Co__...................--..- EE Peisteabiinibe Sddcteam 2s RPO... 16,844 | 1942 
| Dec, —, 1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc_........----- SANE Nicinintanenivatdeiesiab ) GO et BeC..... 9,260 | 1941 
May 5,1942 | Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc___.____. Ne eee oe (+.08....4 ATO... 13,325 | 1921 
Sept. 6, 1942 Upper —* St. Lawrence Transporta ation OE Foi cnk ak iis cidade oF... We) ncekue 3, 100 1925 

ste } 

| May 4, 1942 | Sinclair Refining Co_...............-..------- re .... | *_OK_...| RTC... 11,350 | 1921 
Kahuku.......-..--<--edeccoss.| G0m8 15,1042 | Matson Navigation Co......................-- 483, 500. 00 290, 100.00 | *—CY_...| RTC..... 9,140} 1920 
Walthghtt. 2: 2..064deecmdeucmds Aug. 8, 1942 esha ec ana a at 485, 000. 00 242, 500. 00 | s—CY....| NO cis 9, 430 | 1919 
Kentucky.....---.- soaasiiatd Sept. —, 1942 | States Steamship Co. ...............-..--..-- IIE Wisi cttncinchithmarmart 'o') Ga) | sae 8,412] 1921 
one Mar. 13, 1943 | States Marine Corporation..................- i EC iknc nteninnenwnd | \OK_...) RTC..... 8,425 | 1919 
June 1, 1942 | Isthmian Steamship Co-_-..........--- ime FE OE Datcnctivesiignnintens 0 Ok----| RTC... | 9,370 | 1921 
July 22,1942 | Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey...... TEMS r; | & | eee aetna Pa eel BPE cance 9, 845 1918 
I May 3, 1942 | Royal Netherlands Government. .........--- €61, 134. 00 |_.....- 4 Agreed_...| TC__.__. 5, 825 1919 
Le Dec. 30, 1942 | American South African Line, Inc..._..._.-.- 44, 250. 00 434, 250.00 | *—OK....| RTC_.-.__/} 11,580 | 1918 
Lat Oct. 6,1942 | Richfield Oil C orporation si 7 in 837, 000. 00 *—OK....| RTC_.... | 11, 550 1921 
Lasal ner | Oct. —, 1942 | Waterman Steamship Cc orporation.. ila 149, 514. 30 |... MeN tL | Depree_...} RTC &, 837 1920 
Lanete...i.ic ih - ce cas ee eel | June 14, 1942 | Ore Steamship Corporation.................- 2 Fe as, ceceiiscet sx | MO REC... 22,410 | 1924 
Leda _.....-| Noy. 65,1942 | Panama Transport Co................-.--..-- 968, 625. 00 |... _- y + oO dt BO <ccce- | 12, 915 1925 
Leedstown, ex Santa Lucia.....| Nov. 9, 1942 | Grace Line, Imc...............-.............. cena teeta 5, 335, 000.00 | Agreed....| BB___._. | 9, 135 1933 
] n Luckenbach.............]| Mar. 26,1943 | Luckenbach Steamship C¢ 0. , Ine a hats a a } 418, 355. 00 597, 650.00 | *-OK_...| RTC a 11, 953 1919 
Lipscomb Jan. 18,1943 | Lykes Bros, Steamship Co. Ine ta aS 911, 097. 54 |... uw a > . , 9,260} 1941 
li Sept. 24,1942 | Calmar Steamship Corporation bch aiatcndh naan ten 430, 000. 00 258, 000. 00 | *--CN....| RTC ‘ 8,600 | 1919 
Lou Jan. —,1$43 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc........---.--- | 1,192, 704. 9,441 | 1941 
I eR: ey es. Ser ee eee | 1, 148, 260. 66 : 12, 380 1937 
I May 9, 1942 | Gulf Oil Corporation......................-- $13, 750. r | 1924 
M June 3,1942 | Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey..........-..-- TAM Ne incited ...| *~OK....] RTC } 1921 
M i Oct. 29,1942 | Balboa Shipping Co., Inc.............-. oe 297, 300. hig *—OK_...| RTC___.. | 1921 
Mae ddnsteddciadaales lak | Sept. 17, 1942 | A. H. Bull Steamship Co_.._..............-- 428, 000. 00 256, 800.00 | *~-CN....| RTC... 1918 
Maiden Creek........... eee? | Mar. 17, 1944 | Waterman Steamship Corporation........... DTD Sentcek ctercdtieddal eelaedane lt Miamane 1919 
Di eR sR i ad te Mar. 9, 1943 | F. W. Bergen, Ellis, Knowles, etc_....-.... * 600, 000. OO |................| Agreed_...| RTC 1929 
Maltran se di ee eee July 5,1943 | The Solvey Process C oa CTE -.. adcndaticdcd | *—OK....| RTC 1920 
Mambi ...-------.| May 13,1943 | Compania Cubana de Transporte d de Mieles_..| SRO venctnctdncdhlns Avree cael a aiind | 1882 
Manue ete eae! | June 24,1842 | A. H. Bull Steamship Co__.............-.- “ DE te cesndtnncotses oye Te... | 1934 
Mary Luckenbach........... _.| September | Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc_..........---. 680, 000. 00 }....-.- Son —OK....f RTC. 1918 

1942. ' 
WaseR. .ciicecctts ii e Mar, 28, 1943 | Standard Fruit & Steamship Co_...........-- NE iene Agreed_...| BB___-_- 750 | 1920 
DAGIUINOE. dati cic tion tienoceind July 5,1942 | Calmar Steamship Corporation -_-.-_-- cdi COR ORR GE andi ctiieicns “CN ....| TC ne 9,117 192) 
M v larckenbaech.........- Mar. 19, 1943 | Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc_.--..- ee | 856, 500.00 |... 2. *—OK....) ihe. cn 11, 420 1918 
Maurice Tracy......<-.-.-.-.-- f Demme 27, 3008 (DR. te dy Teme Bis sis cence annccesvec|sceee a 200, 000.00 | JC___.....] RRTC-. 4,000 | 1916 
Mercury Gitte csisciattencokscese May 18,1942 | Motor Tankship Corporation.............. 1, 186, 240.00 |_......-- at SEE cass BEM Ceecca 14, 828 1931 
\ietapan ike er Gaines ate Oct. 1,1943 | United Fruit Steamship Co_................- 496, 204.75 |... 5 ete tA cS MG ot 3, 900 1909 
Diet ss ee ee ee Nov. &, 1068 | Peee TOMOtS, WG indn dcdeccdcccccencccccces 50. 0O 214, 200.00 | *—CYS...| RTC._... 10,760 | 1920 
Datehlealh. hus ccsenansdedabaien Apr. 20,1943 | States Steamship Co..._...................- et Rendéaare A 2 *—OK....| RT | 1919 
Millinoeket.. a ee | June 17,1942 | A. H. Bull Steamship Co............- oti | 4 |} *—OK_...| RTC | } 1910 
Wiebe = se ee | Apr. 29, 1942 Socony-Vacuum Oi! Co......................- a —- | lO De oy | 1943 
eek oii ince tciesseaeien | June 3,1942 | American Hawaiian Steamship Co . 00 Se CED b Pinedale EE Geesece | 1917 
DEO Wi cscs ccecsennttiindinnned ead Nov. 2, 1943 | French Committee of National Liberation - BP Tiiihadtnennaatee Acreed....| BB_-.... | 1921 
Munew T, DAM k eseditacovte | May 4, 1942 Sabine Transportation Co., Ine_.............-| \ *—OK....| RTC . 1920 
RIDGRG: bx 55 a teteibiaiodene | Feb. 26,1945 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc........-..---- sisadiaidialins 525, 937.50 | Agreed...) RRBBC_. a 1921 
Now Jensbists huceeeiatemaney ROR OE SO 1 eee aa , 250. 60 |...... -| *—OK....) RTC_.....| 9,870 | 1921 
Nicholas Cuneo................. July 9,1942 | Empresa Hondurena de Vapores. -. ee 125,000.00 | JC........) TC.......| 1,150} 1907 
Nichelitie?<.. cs.«cssudeacnadaws'ee May 13,1943 | All- Waterways Navigation Corporation 525, 000. 00 |....------------ Agreed....| RTC__.. 3, 800 1438 
IVAINII <2 tcarcmaineensndalouailereuinua | June 24,1942 | The Viking ea ee aid SN Lccindmmnmisinnnet Agreed. ---| p< pail 7,200 | 1939 
Norfolk lati eae | Sept. 18,1942 | Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd- ede RO Se eae een, gO 3,100 | 1923 
Norlan¢ d rs aa ee ie et July 3, 1942 | or hants & Miners Transport: ation Co....-- a *—OK....| RBB. 4,300 | 1919 
en RR RE ore ae | Jan. 14,1942 | Tanker Corporation_.............. : ee | ‘ Agreed_...| TC. 14,800 | 1989 
Nort WRicscociack pitataebaee ete | Mar, 20, 1943 | Viking Corporation-_-_-_- Seales 720, 000. 00 onl Agreed....| TC..... 7, 200 1940 
OM 6 5 cd cin ada diols dik aie | Mar. 11,1943 | Empresa Hondurena de V apores. uadt cited I sda paidecniadinpecnh mad 300, 000. 00 JC “ail TC 2, 125 1921 
OURS dn cae chee aati | July 4,1942 | Matson Navigation Co_..................-..- | 612, 300. 00 141, 300.00 | *—-CY__..] RTC_- 6,100 | 1920 
Onandega.... oimanatecedt Gan. 2aneen | Ford i a lg 261, 800. 00 |......- idanea *—HU Y eo) RTC. 3,767 | 1920 
Oneida r a On NN it WO Cs cle ce eadwe devinkawess 2:1, 800. 00 |....- —HUY.=.| RTC.....| 3,500 | 1920 
COONS 65 iso oe Sept. 13, 1942 | American Hawaiian Steamship C a 379, 600. 00 427, 900.00 | JC. ---| RTC. 9,500 | 1917 
POG AIRS is ccc cdcenactetes | July 6,1942 | Pan Atlantic Steamship Corporation_......-. 93, 500. 00 }......- sarees k=O ocet REC 8,582} 1920 
Pe R25. 2s. cccdinnencooes | July 4,1942 |_....do___.. 643, 500.00 |_......- Lease “——OEbeacal eo | 8,584} 1920 
Pon Now Weeb 2 ese |} Oct. 29,1942 | Pan American P etroleum Transport: ition Co De PIE Di ccencidiiianiesen = sisi RTC } 13, 083 1938 
Pan Pennsylvania. ...........- | Apr. 16,1944 | National Bulk Carriers, Inc_.-_- is ‘ J ‘C 18,900 | 1943 
Pan Rovyal___- eet oda den | Feb. 9,1943 | Pan Atlantic Steamship Corporation......._..] 8, 555 1919 
OC de | Nov. 18,1942 | United Fruit Steamship Corporation__-. outa 4, 520 1308 
Patrick J. Hurley_..............| Sept. 12, 1942 | Sinclair Refining Co-.................-- siaiida 16, 851 1941 
Paul Luckenbach.._............| Sept. 22, 1942 | Luckenbach Steamship Co. a 11,040 | 1913 
Penner. a ea eat 2 | Sept. 23, 1942 | Calmar Steamship Corporation he ee ia o } 9, 140 1919 
PDC isdn dsb bertiiecous May 24, 1942 | Panama Transport Co..............-...-.--- . | 12,445 | 1925 
Peet Bae oe ee July 15,1942 | Pacific Atlantic Steamship Co-- Addis tae tie . -----| 10,675 | 1920 
Potlatch _....| June 27, 1942 | Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co___........- 2 I ak ncaneucie *—OK_...| RTC 9, 467 1920 
President Coolidge..........._. | Oct.. 25,1942 | American President Lines, Ltd_............-- 7, 000, 000. 00 |... Agreed....| BB__.._. 14,800 | 1931 
President Grant.............- i a me ae eee ee ee te 1, 265, 280.00 | (?) iin Eee 13, 240 1921 
President Taylor... ee tees Soh. ‘S5. 1008 1... c 2 Trae ae -__.| 1, 260, 960.00 | Agreed._.-| TC_______| 13,240 | 1921 
Puwte Rete | Mar. 9, 1943 | American Hawaiian Steamship Co....----_-- 753, 600. 00 }.......-.- ..| *°—-CNM..| RTC | 9,400 | 1919 
R. M. Parker, Jf. 3.....<..cec. | Aug. 13, 1942 | Hartol Steamship Corporation. .............- 813, 000. 00 |.....--. ae *—OK....| RTC 10,770 | 1919 
mR. W, Galena ses | July 13,1942 | Standard Oil Co. of New I. 0 sasceine- cement 1, 792, 480. 38 |_...- Po | R re 12,950 | 1938 
Rawleigh Warner............... | June 26,1942 | Sabine Transportation Co., Inc_.........-- a 312, 500.00 | JO........ RT¢ 5,750 | 1912 
Reuben Tinteers 6s | Oct. 23,1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc__....- Kad 676, 502. 19 484,715.81 | GO 53_...| TC | 9,258 | 1940 
Robert E. Hopkins............. Feb. 7.1943 | Tide Water Associated Oil Co......._.__- 814, 500. 00 |_. *—OK....| RTC | 10,897 | 1921 
Robert E. Lee __............| July 30,1942 | Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc------ tiene enka primp aaaens }. 1,250, 000.00 | JC........ | BB... 2,475 | 1925 
Robert H. C olley OS ee ae Oct. 4,1942 | The Atlantic Refining Co...........-...- ....| 2,193, 568.33 |..... ii antoaee RTC 18,640 | 1938 
Robin Goodfellow............ | July —, 1944 — ee TR Pe ; | 750, 000.00 | JC_....... RTC 10 400 | 1920 
Rosario Se | Feb. 21,1943 H. Bull Steamship Cc et ahs 370, 000. 00 185, 000.00 | * —CN.... RTC 7, 230 | 1920) 
samuel Q. Brown._.............| May 23, 1942 | Tide Water Associated Oil Co_........ ii 814, 500. 00 |_...... cuneate | | aes RTC... 10,897 | 1921 
ed, eS ..--..----| June 16, 1942 | Balboa Shipping Co....................- leat 500, 000. 00 }....- ; | Agreed... 2 | 3, 335 1920 

on J ko. Bi a) Ee ee eee ae ated 279, 000.00 | JC........ | Se cwicd Dens 

g2n Pablo el ete July 2,1942 | Balboa Shipping Co 413, 100, 00 SR,G0E. GS 170... ce-§ BUss<.. 2, 940 1915 
gainte Maxime................. | Jan, 14,1944 | French Committee of National Liberation... 221, 400, 00 |..... saan Diabet Se Se eee 6,150 1 1yll 
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| | 
: Dead- » 
_— a i : Amount out- Basis of Form of Year 
Vessel | Casualty Assured Amount paid standing valuation charter = built 
ge 
een ccna epee enn gangs iii i ia aaa aaa tala a i ae Se, ee a 
Santa Catalina ~ Aer. 38, 2068 + Genes Gino Int an oe bc cawevessesiccaad a $1, 550, 000, 00 lye ad ae RTO.... | 9,193 | 1943 
utta Elena............ -| Nov. 6, 1943 {....- Ru cieidiancdeaedennndnadhin cece $4, 350, 000.00 |__- |. ae ee 7, 716 1933 
Santa Elisa .| Aug. 13, 1942 |..... CO Sisdétoceetbbs urs -seseelkeeto nec Vee 1, 965, 775.00 | JC_.__.__.| RTC... 9,507 | 1941 
Santa Rita j | Suly O ROU Et cise otthacnce wecnacvncenereceasHuskeoctanassencal’” AOGMEBOS [IO BE 2! PDK cccs 9,036 | 1941 
DOD. oi nconthtnsuidabcoeuugll June 17,1942 | Ore Steamship Corpor: NO . sphaiete ae case 611, 500, 00 305, 750.00 | *—-CN__..|] RTC___. 12,230 | 1918 
Reotia.- ..--| Dee. 23,1943 | P. L. Transportation Co. ...................- ome 296, 000,00 | JO... BB. 4,230 | i919 
een eS re ee... ..| Nov. 27,1943 | Netraship__._._- ; 1, 744, 990, 00 : Hegmanay 14,900 | 1939 
Scottsburg... ..... | June 24,1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship C i Bs een aks 918, 675. 00 WIC... =: 12,249 | 1919 
eakay a ..| Mar. 18, 1944 | Keystone Tankship C orporation Aouaiens 2, 780, 398. 51 RTC. =<: 16,550 | 1942 
Sea Thrush. .....- | June 28, 1942 | Shepard Steamship Co... 702, 720. 00 RTC..-: 8, 784 1 1920 
Silver Sword._..-- | Sept. 22, 3062 | Sword Lime Inc.............--.. -.52....<.<.- 571, 500, 00 RTC. ..- 7,817 |} 1919 
SO is ee exis wie ...-.| June 12, 1942 | United Fruit Steamship © orporation___....-- 604, 702.75 i casc< 3,285 | 1911 
Bolan TwrweM. ....cnc55-csmeces } June 13, 1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Ine sania 968, 615. 73 Rre... ¥, 260 1941 
Sonth America Jalon _...| Apr. 6, 1944 | Notraship ica 1, 027, 650. 00 Hoqaaney 9, 300 1931 
Staghound__.._.......- ...-| Mar, 3, 1943 United States Lines Co...._...............--- 1, 283, 990. 20 RTC. 8,505 | 1942 
Stanvac Calcutta. ............-- | June 6, 1942 | = Shipping Co., Ltd_......-..22.2..- 2, 900, 727. 65 WA Swcese 16,625 | 1941 
€tanvac Manila. __...-..-..-..- May | SPN, fs. Oe sets Se Bi ccekcpetn 2, 208, 522. 93 POncczcc: 16, 625 | 1941 
194. 
Stanvac Melbourne_............| Sept. 12, 1942 snete ths ase aadlssdliabsasdene chaiantieshe bincaiantabieinen 2, 218, 723. 84 TOD temas 16,725 | 1941 
Stanvac Palombang............| July 10, 1942 |__...do....___- 2, 926, 700. 75 yee 16,725 | 1941 
Steel Navigator_................ Oct. 19, 1942 | Isthmian Steamship C o 799, 000. 00 ; i ae 9,370 | 1921 
Steel Scientist ............--...- | Oct. 11, 1942 |... do... 709, 000. 00 |....-..--.----- RTO... <2: 9,370} 1921 
Steel Traveler _....... ..------| Dee, 18, 1044 ein A. ccd cab deus enep denen ones shoelace Sendbanhhadeaie | RRTC.... 10, 130 1922 
Ee intestate Sept. 23, 1943 }_.._. ab ctinececenneowhnes osccdheesceeceaer OES, a ab 738, 750.00 | *—GYS__.| RTC____- 9,770 | 1920 
RES. June 3, 1942 |_ SPS a ee eee 799, 000.00 |... *—OK....| RTC. 0,40 | 1920 
GR OE nce nceccdiscsieined | July 27,1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc............--- 748, 959. 96 “620, 114.04 1941 
FE EERE £ , DE: eee 6 Se Oe OR on cpp apnoncncscinddssiseddaniete 1, 163, 920. 00 1927 
aE eae o-oo} Out, -B4, 2062 t Wiomnte Rhee. so... sete eeeseesiwecs 707, 550. 00 1914 
Susan B, Anthony, ex Sauta | June 7, 1944 | Grace Line, Inc...........---.-...-....-.--..-- 2, 625, 000. 00 1930 
Clara. 
QUI, od ctcccntasecuitieee Oct. 8, 1942 | Grosvenor Dale Co., Inc_._.................-- $01, 500. 60 1921 
Sylvan AFt0G ... .cnccuccccccuss | May 20,1942 | Brilliant Transportation Co. S. A- 1, 001, 250. 00 1918 
RS ey eT May 26, 1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc__. 398, 000. 00 1920 
T. 3. Williams.....,...-...-.-0- | Sept. 19,1941 | Panama Transport Co_........... 1, 437, 100. 00 1921 
TT RRID...cn i cckdeerewntascenamane July 12,1942 | Grace Line Ine__.__- ind 274, 500. 00 |... 1920 
ee eedeitaal June 8, 1942 | Empresa Hondurena de V apores .- nitgalatae wunsctae tue been ene anes 1927 
Texan. -------------------| Mar. 11, 1942 | American Hawaiian Steamship Co_..........- ‘1, 116, 000. 00 1902 
THMS LACE... ons. sccacacccad June —, 1942 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Ime___.........--- 293, 300. 00 1920 
THO bciiecdavacecsbcnntiiie | Oct. 21,1943 | United Fruit Steamship Corporation _..-..-. 505, 705. 75 ae 1911 
: opa Topa = ntislewesundedesell | Aug. 28, 1942 | Waterman Steamship Corporation..........-- 757, 206, 25 3b 192) 
GN RASUNN, . + cncoucccnesudene | June 4, 1942 | Lykes Bros. St#éamship Co., Inc._.......-...-- 293, 300.00 |_....-- 1920 
‘ irginia_._. __...2...-----| June 12,1942 | National Bulk Carriers, Inc_.........-..---.-.| 1, 265, 609. 88 : ; od : 1942 
Virs a ia Sinclair... _....------.--| Mar. 10, 1943 | Sinelair Refining Co_....... oaputsicgtvemunae 841, 500. 00 Fr 1930 
Ww. I cnaicisuntnnimnaiedee | Oct. 16,1941 | Panama Transport Co. : onnscauituall 2, 388, 000. 00 ‘ i, SSE 1917 
\\ ae. fcknnbimestlsenenttdatene | Sept. 13,1942 | Waterman Steamship C ‘orporation Dciatinntial | 86, 525. 00 de 1920 
ME oid nonncandoveebabael | Sept. 3, 1942 | United States Lines Co._.___...........-..-.. b suuthe don t oa : 1932 
W arrior _naeeen-eue---------} July 1,1942 | Waterman Steamship Corporation anders os 961, 725. 00 ‘ > 2, 823 1920 
Washington....................} July 5, 1942 | States Steamship Co____. haertennaal 640, 500. 00 eee 76 | 1919 
West Humhaw..... ......--| Nov. &, 1942 | American West African L ine, Drcaeaaiiies 637, 500. 00 ite naae 7 1918 
WE i Socnisrovannuncemumbel | June 31, 2042 | Pope & Talbot, Ue... ...2.-... ccccqeccesnccs 442, 000. 00 |, es &, 834 1919 
We ee det ncccettiod | Oct. 29,1942 | American West African Li: 1e, % “een at GE Ge OO Fo ncccccdicawcu,s OP WEE ccs 8, 591 192 
| ———— ef epee ee 
OEE, Se cocnes wntahicnhe ian | i a a aa a a cea 21, 625, 241. 84 
! —SSSSSS 
West Lashaway-.-.--.-......---| Aug. 30, 1042 | American West African Line, Inc...........-. 639, 750. 00 1918 
West Madaket penpenastenie | May 5,1943 | Waterman Steamship Corporation............ 642, 975. 00 | 1918 
WEE TOPE. | & bens cndnceocccma | Feb, 5,1943 | Pope & Talbot, Ine. _............ etiinnsbtewieie Susi cerecmanieet oa 1920 
William A, MeKenney._....-..- { Oot. & 1063 | Mesterm Ges Pinel... o. <n... cccsssnnccesccs 705, 000. 00 1916 
William Boyce Thompson.....-! July 7, 1943 | Sinclair Refining Co___. nin 855, 000.00 |... 1921 
William F. Humphrey.........-| July 16,1942 | Tide Water Associated Oil Co 1, 005, 750. 00 1921 
William Rockefeller -..--..| June 28,1942 | Standard Oil Co. of New waren 1, 679, 250. 00 1921 
Winkiler. ............-..--..-...) Feb, 35, 0088 | Atlantic Reimiag Os...-:.......... ad 884, 000. 00 1930 
Wyoming........- dco ceeweanpianl | Mar. 15,1943 | French African Authority es quaceaeorien 1, 034, 480. 00 | 1930 
Yaka Sockeckaunaee ..| May 11, 1942 | Waterman Steamship Corpor: 2 allel ite 744, 928. 75 i 1920 
Yorktiar............ “| Oct, 9, 1943 | Calmar Steamship Corporation... ............- 441, 500. 00 264, 900.00 | *—CN_...| RTC....-- 9,216 | 1919 
cassis isih soneded ccimatanabsdelpipcida titel dein seepesciensalindiaattid 
DOR nao -navsninemnvepidunedlcatapensbenea ne ~aneerenserneenapanai 8, 632, 633. 75 060, 220.00 |......-.+--- | Ce |  asilaiaiatied 
FUND 11X4000 
Matagalpa_....- cicsaalielaietadaliean | June 27,1942 | Standard Fruit & Steamship Co.............. COUR DOOR ese dictctind Agreed....| BB_...... 750} 1920 
DIN. 6.26 oid ois. quiitaaigtne Oct. 24,1942 | Merchants & Miners Transportation Piiiends 294, 700.00 |........-- bite *—OK....|/ RBB-...... 4,210 | 1920 
Northern Sword w-eomneven in ein cies PIS NRT TE TIRE I $305, 200,00 | JC_....... Oe 14, 677 1931 
Oneida sevbeiiianaindiiee May 4, 1943 | Agwilines, Inc_--_- ir ais wacaaetmapiietoend mena 246, SU OP Butts, csemribiownes a Sa 4,092 | 1919 
PCs dan i cinscemnvnche Dec. 22,1942 | Port Orford Lumber Co.........-------.--.---|-ecece-ccesneuce 75, 000.00 | JO..---.-- | 1,600} 1917 
POG .. cocncnassuennusnenkgshccitinesedendeseininneonadaisiipabiinidesdab veal 74, 266. 03 360, 200, 00 candice 


My arithmetic adds up to $215,000,000 
paid out by the Government on these 
losses with another $50,000,000 outstand- 
ing. I estimate that under section 8 of 
this bill this group of ships would have 
been valued at no more than $130,000,000. 

My amendment would require that 
each contract of sale shall provide for a 
readjustment of the loss of a vessel 
requisitioned for war use, or taken for 
title, to that which would have been per- 
mitted under the amended section 8. 

This amendment places all operators 
on equal footing and will save the Gov- 
ernment up to $130,000,000. So that 
the Members of the House will have an 
opportunity vo study my amendment, I 


am inserting it in the Recorp at this 
point: 
Exnisit D 

Amendment proposed by Mr. Jackson: 
Page 7, after line 20, insert: 

“(d) The contract of sale shall provide 
that if the purchaser owns or owned one 
or more vessels constructed prior to January 
1, 1925, which were requisitioned for title or 
for use by the United States after December 
31, 1940, the purchaser shall, for some one 
of such vessels— 

“(1) if requisitioned for use, and lost prior 
to the date of such contract by reason of 
causes for which the United States was re- 
sponsible, readjust the compensation paid or 
payable to him on account of such loss to an 
amount equal to the exchange allowance 


which would be permitted under section 8 if 
such vessel had not been lost and were being 
exchanged upon such purchase. 

“(2) if requisitioned for title, readjust the 
compensation paid or payable to him on that 
account to an amount equal to the exchange 
allowance which would be permitted under 
section 8 if such vessel had not been £0 
requisitioned and were being exchanged upon 
such purchase.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on the very fine and able 
work he has done on this bill. His 
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speech is certainly enlightening. May I 
inquire if his amendments are to be 
offered as committee amendments? 

Mr. JACKSON. The two amend- 
ments I refer to, the one on the adjust- 
ment of tanker sales and the one relating 
to insurance, were not acted upon by the 
committee and they are not being offered 
es committee amendments but are being 
offered by me individually. 

Mr. GORE. I will certainly support 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. I appreciate very 
much the statement that the gentleman 
from Tennessee has made. 

If the House accepts the three com- 
mittee amendments and my two amend- 
ments, I believe we shall have a good 
pill, at least one in which we endeavored 
to plug up all holes. The two com- 
mittee amendments relating to trade-ins 
and adjustment of prior sales, and my 
two amendments relating to price of 
tankers and the adjustment of wartime 
insurance values are calculated to save 
the Government from $300,000,000 to 
$500,009,000 which might otherwise have 
been lost to the Treasury. The commit- 
tee amendment to section 12, relating to 
reacquisition of vessels, may, at some 
future time, save the Government an 
untold amount of money. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill H. R. 3603 which has for its purpose 
the sale of surplus war-built vessels is 
most important to our postwar economy 
as well as our national defense. We 
must maintain an adequate postwar 
merchant marine. The proper disposal 
of the war surplus ships will have an 
important bearing on postwar shipping. 

There is, however, another problem 
dealing with disposal of surplus war 
property I wish to discuss for a few 
minutes. I refer to the war industry 
plants in the Columbia River area which 
are especially important to my congres- 
sional district as well as the whole 
Northwest. 

Mr. Chairman, on numerous occasions 
during the past 6 years, I have presented 
on this floor and before committees the 
Cpportunities that can be developed for 
the full utilization of the federally owned 
Columbia River plants. 

I made a detailed analysis of certain 
defense deficiencies on this floor on May 
8, 1940—CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD, page 
5786—and pointed out how these defi- 
ciencies could be met by adequate use of 
the resources of the Columbia River 
Basin. This presentation was made 
nearly 2 weeks in advance of the first 
defense speech of the late President 
Roosevelt before the joint session of the 
Congress. A review of these records will 
show that I have always approached the 
utilization problem from five viewpoints: 
namely, first, national security; second, 
national defense; third, employment; 
fourth, world position; and fifth, oppor- 
tunities for my State and region. 

With the termination of the war, the 
REcorD is now an open book. This Rec- 
ORD will show how the termination of the 
War was accelerated by the early con- 
structive vision for the full use of our 
natural resources and particularly hy- 
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droelectric power. Two House commit- 
tees contributed greatly to this end. I 
refer to the Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee and the War Department 
Subcommittee. I am grateful for the 
opportunity given to me to present fac- 
tual material on all of these items bear- 
ing on Columbia River power utilization 
when under consideration by these com- 
mittees. 

In April of this year, I outlined for the 
benefit of this House the war contribu- 
tions resulting from the utilization of 
Columbia River power. For security rea- 
sons, I could not then include the atomic 
bomb and the part that the Columbia 
River power played in this development. 
I well remember the remark made by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JoHn- 
son] on this floor last April when he said, 
“TI shudder to think where the Nation 
would have been in the war effort without 
the Columbia River power.” I only wish 
that the decisions of the War Production 
Board had been based on the same broad 
vision and sound analysis as those of the 
House committees. If they had been our 
reconversion problem would now be ma- 
terially reduced. 

Since the war is now largely behind 
us, I want to point out ways and means 
to continue to utilize this power effec- 
tively in the postwar period by stressing 
the human side of rcconversion. 

In my presentation of May 8, 1940, I 
covered the employment situation by 
classes of effort. Since then, I have been 
bringing this data down to date through 
year-by-year analysis of numbers em- 
ployed. It is interesting to note that. 

The period from 1929 to 1941 was one 
of continuous unemployment, the low 
point occurring in 1933 when there were 
less than 38,000,000 of our people gain- 
fully employed. The period from 1941 to 
date saw the war effort wipe out unem- 
ployment and generate mass employment 
to the limit of availability. It is inter- 
esting to note that the man-years lost 
through unemployment during the de- 
pression is approximately the same quan- 
tity of man-years expended from 1941 
to 1945 on the war effort. 

We know from our own personal ex- 
perience how much was put into the 
war effort. We know from daily con- 
tact its cost in dollars to the Federal 
Treasury. We know we only achieved 
this full employment by piling up a huge 
war debt for future generations to pay. 
As believers in the free enterprise sys- 
tem we cannot again tolerate such a 
tailspin as was started in 1929. On the 
other hand we cannot buy full employ- 
ment by deficit spending with a $300,- 
000,000,000 debt to pay. Repeating such 
a long period of unemployment will shake 
the very foundations of our national 
economy. Therefore, every means avail- 
able should be taken to avoid such a 
repetition. 

Although we have had full employ- 
ment during the war period, our average 
standard of living has not risen ap- 
preciably over that which existed in the 
depression years because of the demands 
of war for materials, manpower, and 
resources. If we can apply the same 
principles which achieved full employ- 
ment during the war to postwar develop- 
ments, we can attain a standard of living 
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which would be double that ever enjoyed 
before. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the greatest 
present opportunity for reemployment 
lies in the proper disposition of unused 
federally owned defense plants. How- 
ever, it should be noted that the direct 
employment in these plants is only a 
small portion of the total employment 
which would be indirectly created by 
keeping these plants in operation. 

The Northwest federally owned alu- 
minum plants now employ about 6,000 
men. One hundred thousand new jobs 
are needed in the region on the basis of 
facts I presented to this House last April. 
The bauxite mining industry in the 
United States, according to latest re- 
ports, employed about 1,000 pepole. The 
conversion of bauxite into alumina re- 
quired about 5,000 employees, and the 
primary ingot reduction plants about 
three times as many, or approximately 
12,000. This is a relatively small num- 
ber engaged in the basic light metal 
industry. 

Let us now note what resulted from 
this relatively small basic employment. 
During the war, 70,000 people were em- 
ployed in the primary fabrication of 
aluminum. All the aluminum satellite 
industries employed about 2,000,000 men. 

I have pointed out on numerous occa- 
sions that it will be a relatively short 
time before our high-grade iron ores are 
exhausted. We need substantial sub- 
stitute materials, one of the principal 
ones being aluminum. Nevertheless, 
during the peak of the war effort, this 
Nation’s production of aluminum was 
only about 1 percent of its steel produc- 
tion. 

In the Pacific Northwest the greatest 
opportunity for reemployment lies in 
the proper use of these federally owned 
defense plants as a means to create sat- 
ellite industries. 

On September 7 last, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and Aluminum 
Co. of America gave out press releases 
covering the cancellation of certain op- 
erating agreements between these two 
agencies. The RFC, effective October 31 
next, will cancel out the operating agree- 
ments covering seven aluminum ingot 
plants built and operated by the Alumi- 
num Co. of America at Federal expense. 
The construction costs of these plants 
in round numbers totals $250,000,000. 
The Aluminum Co. of America has been 
operating these plants under leases with 
expiration dates falling in 1947 and 1948. 
The RFC, by its correspondence, indi- 
cated to Alcoa a willingness to allow 
Alcoa to continue operations under one 
condition: namely, that the company 
would relinquish any or all of these 
plants at any time on 60 days’ notice 
when a purchaser or lessee was found to 
take any of these plants off the hands 
of the Government. When Alcoa re- 
fused to accede to such a request, RFC 
canceled the leases as they were re- 
quired to do by law. 

It was indicated that no operators 
could be found for these plants for the 
reason that the opportunities of secur- 
ing new operators in the aluminum field 
were almost nonexistent. It was rea- 


soned that the highest prewar aluminum 
consumption in the United States was 
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about 360,000,000 pounds annually and 
that today Alcoa has in its own private- 
ly owned plants the capacity to produce 
&60,000,000 pounds annually; and, in ad- 
dition, the Reynolds Metals Co. has an- 
other 160,000,000 pounds in ingot plant 
capacity and that war-built stock piles 
now amount to 1,000,000,000 pounds. 

Such conclusions do not follow. The 
reason being that the price and market 
situation have not been fully covered. 
At this point I want it clearly understood 
that my principal interest is reemploy- 
ment—keeping in operation the Colum- 
bia River plants. I have no desire to 
see punitive measures taken against any 
company. Any organization that can 
demonstrate its ability to keep any of 
these plants in operation should have its 
day in court, keeping in mind that the 
Congress will not, of course, permit any 
industry to be bottled up by a monopoly 
to the detriment of the public interests. 

It was only in the middle of the last 
century that aluminum was first pro- 
duced by a chemical process. The first 
metal produced sold for $17 an ounce, 
which was then the existing price of gold. 
Thirty years later, Charles M. Hall, in 
this country, and P. L. T. Heroult, in 
France, simultaneously and independ- 
ently discovered and developed the mod- 
ern electrolytic reduction process. 

Modern commercial production of this 
metal was not commenced until 1888 
with metal then selling for $4 per pound. 
By the turn of the century the pound 
price had dropped to 33 cents but under 
the heavy demands of World War I, the 
price fluctuated between 40 and 64 cents 
per pound. 

In May 1940, the market price was 20 
cents per pound. Due to the influence 
of the low-cost production plants on the 
Columbia River, all the Government 
aluminum used during the war averaged 
around 15 cents per pound, although the 
production costs in the Columbia River 
plants, under heavy transportation 
charges, ranged from 11 cents to 12 cents 
apound. There is no reason why, under 
existing power costs and ship transpor- 
tation, that the production cost in the 
Troutdale plant cannot be made to equal 
10 cents a pound. I am convinced that 
through thorough-going research, this 
Troutdale pound price can be materially 
reduced below the 10-cent level. 

About 25 years ago the automobile 
industry started to take aluminum out 
of the construction of automobiles. 
There have been two stated reasons for 
such an elimination; namely, price and 
dependince on one manufacturer. The 
latter reason has been removed by the 
entrance of Reynolds into the field of 
‘aluminum production. 

From 1920 on, the amount of alumi- 
num used per car has dropped on the 
average from 100 to 8 pounds. The 
automobile industry has indicated that 
it expects to produce 5,000,000 cars next 
year. If the 1920 unit amount per car 
could be reinstated, all of the Federally 
owned aluminum-ingot plants in the 
Northwest could be kept in continuous 
full operation to meet such an indicated 
need, together with other area require- 
ments. Since this Nation is approaching 
the point of diminishing iron reserves, 
there is every reason to urge the ulti- 
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mate use of a thousand pounds of alumi- 
num per car. With aluminum available 
at low Columbia River costs, many new 
uses for it will arise. There are great 
opportunities for the utilization of alu- 
minum in the railroad field as well as in 
marine construction. I realize that it 
w'll take at least 2 or 3 years to create 
such markets, but under sound appraisal 
the market potentialities indicate that 
there are possibilities for the use of alu- 
minum in amounts triple the capability 
of all private and federally owned plants. 

The testimony before the Senate Small 
Business Committee by practical men 
indicates the soundness of such a pro- 
posal. Aluminum can also be used ex- 
tensively in automotive trucks, in build- 
ing construction, and in packaging a 
large number of items needed in the dis- 
tribution of consumer’s goods. I also 
realize that a cushion is needed in the 
transitory period. This can be accepted 
through the proper exercise of Federal 
stock-piling policies. Bills are now pend- 
ing before Congress bearing upon this 
phase of the strategic metal problem. 
Senate Document No. 5, released early 
this year, sets out the recommendations 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
covering the stock piling of bauxite. 
Why stock pile this raw material which is 
subject to deterioration while opportuni- 
ties are right before us to use Federal 
facilities to stock pile the basic metal, 
which has eternal life? I urge stock 
piling of the basic metal itself and not 
the bulky perishable bauxite. 

The total investment of the Federal 
Government in the seven aluminum 
plants previously referred to represents, 
in round numbers, $250,000,000. Reyn- 
olds and the Aluminum Co. of America 
have invested about $25,000,000 in pri- 
vately owned facilities in the Northwest. 
The three federally owned northwestern 
plants represent a Federal investment of 
$110,000,000. The stake in the alumi- 
num industry in -the Northwest, there- 
fore, represents about $135,000,000. 

The Troutdale reduction plant, which 
is in my district, consists of four pot 
lines, each with a designed annual ca- 
pacity of 32,000,000 pounds annually per 
pot line. However, past operations have 
given a proven capacity of 36,000,000 
pounds per pot line. The carbon elec- 
trode plant, adjacent to the Troutdale 
plant, has a capacity of 86,400,000 pounds 
of electrodes per annum. The first cost 
of the Troutdale plant is as follows: 


ING oon caniketnsnobndnaailg $283, 455 
NE 3 hac witihnindienctbiaaadl 5, 789, 100 
NON nc cect ccedtnt>aiiiie 12, 785, 475 
Tools and other equipment_-....- 89, 724 

TRO conkccnditinerachenes 18, 897, 754 


It takes about 10 kilowatt-hours of 
electrical energy to produce a pound of 
aluminum; therefore, a differential of 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour in power cost 
is equivalent to adding 1 cent a pound 
to the metal cost. From this it is ob- 
vious that if the aluminum price struc- 
ture is to move downward in order to 
induce consumption, those plants must 
be operated where the power costs are 
the lowest obtainable. 

The average power cost of all the Gov- 
ernment-owned aluminum plants during 
the war was, in round numbers, $35 per 
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kilowatt-year, or double the price of 
energy obtained from the Columbia River 
plants. Forty-seven percent of all the 
war-load utilization of the two power 
plants on the Columbia went into alumi- 
num-ingot production. This is equiva- 
lent to 650,000 kilowatts, or, roundly, 
650,000,000 pounds of basic metal an- 
nually. This amount of power is equiva- 
lent to a revenue of eleven and one-half 
million dollars annually to the Fed- 
eral Government. Therefore, from the 
standpoint of security, employment, and 
good business, every move should be 
made by Congress to keep these fed- 
erally owned plants in production. 

Prior to 1940 the aluminum plant and 
sheet capacity in the United States was 
approximately 530,000,000 pounds per 
annum. Since that time, Alcoa has con- 
structed, at its own expense, a large plant 
at Alcoa, Tenn., with a rated capacity of 
about 420,000,000 pounds annually. In 
addition, the Defense Plant Corporation 
has built and leased Government-owned 
plants with a capacity of 654,000,000 
pounds annually. Thus, the combined 
private and federally owned plant and 
sheet capacity is around 1,600,000,000 
pounds annually which is only about one- 
third.of the needed capacity, if the auto- 
mobile industry should assume its true 
proportionate part. 

Each of these federally owned plants 
constitutes a link in the process of trans- 
forming metal resources into useful prod- 
ucts and bringing them to the ultimate 
consumer. Properly utilized, as has been 
pointed out, each of these plants have 
opportunities for multiplying employ- 
ment. 

Before any operator can take over any 
of these plants, he must have access to 
the necessary raw material and have ac- 
cess to the products of the alumina 
plants. Reserves of bauxite now exist in 
South America, in the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, in the Pacific Islands, and 
or the southern coast of Asia. Prior to 
the war, the Japanese mined aluminum 
ore at Babelthaup in the Palau Island 
group. The mandated Pacific islands, 
especially the Caroline Islands, are 
known to possess undeveloped bauxite 
fields. Ships taking lumber out of Port- 
land can return with bauxite ballast, 
therefore reducing transportation costs 
on the raw materials to the lowest point 
possible. To accomplish this result, one 
of the federally owned and idle alumina 
plants should be moved to the Columbia 
River area or a new plant built there. 

I was instrumental in securing the 
authorization for the Salem clay plant, 
with an investment totaling \$3,356,883. 
This plant has a designed capacity of 
36,000,000,000 pounds of aluminum an- 
nually. Local clays are used as a raw 
material which is treated with ammo- 
nium sulfate to produce alumina. In 
addition, the Salem plant produces a by- 
product which can be successfully used 
by cement plants. The experimental 
alumina plant at Salem is a highly com- 
mendable operation. A successful dem- 
onstration at this point would go far in 
so_ving this country’s vanishing supply 
of bauxite by discovering economical 
processes for converting ordinary abund- 
ant clays into alumina. This plant is 


only a semipilot plant and, therefore, 
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cannot furnish the amounts of the requi- 
site raw materials to keep the Northwest 
ingot plants in operation, but the Salem 
plant should by all means be continued as 
a permanent operation and a part of our 
national defense set-up. 

Cost of power has a substantial influ- 
ence on aluminum production, as I have 
previously pointed out. On July 6, 1945, 
on this floor, I discussed this subject in 
some detail. It is not my purpose to now 
repeat tha‘ analysis, but I do want to re- 
emphasize the effect of the Shipshaw 
development on our own national secu- 
rity and our own world position. The 
previous handling of the Shipshaw 
transaction by the War Production 
Board and the RFC has eliminated this 
country from the postwar foreign light- 
metal market unless remedial measures 
are applied. The subsidizing of Ship- 
shaw by our Government amounts in 
the long run to an outright equivalent 
gift of aluminum-producing power to the 
extent of about $8 per kilowatt-year, 
which is approximately half the cost of 
the lowest-priced power availablein this 
country. This transaction will be tanta- 
mount to placing the control of one of 
the most vital tools of defense into for- 
eign hands, although this country is tra- 
ditionally friendly with Canada. Right- 
ful American markets should not, of eco- 
nomic necessity, be forced to go outside 
of the United States for processing. We 
owe this protection to our own labor. 
Since in the final analysis the disposition 
of these defense plants will rest with 
Congress,-I trust that no disposition for- 
mula will be developed without taking 
Shipshaw into consideration. 

At some later date, I propose to cover 
this subject more fully. However, it 
should be noted at this time that the po- 
tentialities of the atomic age need not 
deter the Federal Government from pro- 
ceeding with a sound light-metal pro- 
gram. Light metal for aircraft produc- 
tion is of first importance for atomic of- 
fensive or defensive warfare. Due to the 
nature of the secret and the security 
measures behind atomic development, 
no one but the handful of atomic physi- 
cists can presently speak with full au- 
thority on this subject. Investigations 
thus far made lead me to believe that 
atomic energy will not displace presently 
low-cost energy during the next decade. 
The experts of General Electric research 
laboratory have recently come out with 
the release sustaining this viewpoint. 

Regardless of these possibilities,-Con- 
gress should thoroughly and completely 
examine the place of atomic develop- 
ment in the economy of this country. 
Atomic energy is just another form cf 
heat energy which has its source in the 
sun. Those few physicists who have 
dealt with this problem feel that the heat 
of the sun, amounting to millions of de- 
grees o* temperature, results from atomic 
action within the sun. From present 
indications, the competitive fuel value of 
atomic energy will not displace coal in 
the predictable future. The bulk of our 
railroad traffic comes from the hauling 
of coal. If fuels are replaced by use of 


atomic energy, the unemployment prob- 
lem would be multiplied many times over 
that which existed in the worst of the 
Gepression years. 
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I mention these potentialities mainly 
to offset the use of atomic arguments to 
deter remedial reconversion measures. 
However, it is only necessary to say that 
the implications of atomic energy are 
not sufficiently demonstrated to let them 
stand in the way of the human side of 
reconversion. However, I do expect 
many other commercial developments to 
materialize out of atomic energy as this 
Nation has just experienced the greatest 
amount of technological progress in all 
history. 

Under the Surplus Property Act, the 
disposition of the federally owned light- 
metal plants rests with Congress. Be- 
fore any disposal formula can be writ- 
ten, there are certain factors that need 
further investigation. I am presenting 
these observations for consideration in 
seeking a solution to the reconversion 
problems. In so doing, I might state 
that my own investigation was made 
prior to the release of the recent report 
of the Attorney General on these war 
plants. 

Mr. Chairman, for clarity, I am pre- 
senting the following summary for con- 
sideration: 

First. The bauxite deposits in the 
former mandated Pacific Islands should 
be made available to all operators. The 
Government should investigate these de- 
posits through the Bureau of Mines and 
the Geological Survey and report to the 
Congress, giving full information on the 
quantity and grade of reserves that can 
be secured from these former Japanese 
possessions. 

Second. Policy should not restrict the 
exhaustion of raw-material reserves. 
American operators should rely on a 
combined stock pile of metal and im- 
ported bauxite ores. 

Third. The production of alumina 
from clay should be promoted if the clay 
pilot plants can demonstrate practical 
economical processes. 

Fourth. In addition to following the 
recommendations of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board, as set out in Senate 
Document No. 5, Congress should also au- 
thorize a policy covering arrangements 
to insure procurement of ore and the 
production of stock-piling ingot metal. 

Fifth. Import duty on bauxite should 
be removed in order to permit the unre- 
stricted use of high-grade foreign im- 
portations. This is necessary in view of 
the deficiencies of domestic reserves. 

Sixth. RFC, with the assistance of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, should 
ascertain the quantity of medium-grade 
bauxite available in Arkansas or else- 
where in the United States for possible 
use in the Hurricane Creek alumina 
plant. 

Seventh. RFC and Surplus Property 
Board should report to Congress the pos- 
sible cost of production in each of the 
Government-owned plants, when oper- 
ating, under varying capacity outputs. 
This investigation should also include 
the necessary cost to revamp such plants 
and accessory facilities in order to pro- 
duce alumina at the lowest levels. These 
agencies should also report to Congress 
on the: feasibility on integration the 
alumina and ingot-plant capacity. 

Eighth. If sales of ingot plants are not 
possible because of postwar operation of 
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the alumina plants, the RFC should offer 
all plants for lease, the award being de- 
termined by operation and employment 
opportunities. 

Ninth. One of these alumina plants 
should be located in the Pacific North- 
west as a means of salvaging the entire 
Federal investment. 

Tenth. The four small Government- 
owned clay pilot plants should be re- 
tained by the Government and given 
ample opportunity to test and demon- 
strate future processes. If changes in 
design are necessary to secure results 
this should be done before any decision 
is made as to disposition of the clay 
plants. 

Eleventh. The Surplus Property Board 
should make every effort to locate pros- 
pective operators of the reduction plants 
and to provide them with comprehensive 
information and technical assistance. I 
éssume that this is being carried for- 
ward, but no information is presently 
available. 

Twelfth. The RFC should provide that 
temporary operation of federally owned 
plants be maintained in order to reduce 
future costs to any prospective purchaser 
or lessee. 

Thirteenth. The RFC should make re- 
ports to Congress covering the operating 
costs of all the ingot plants under dif- 
ferent output ratios. 

Fourteenth. The Surplus Property 
Board and the RFC should offer liberal 
disposal terms to all interested prospects. 
These terms should not go below the 
point where the costs of the delivered 
product would be lower than that cf 
established producers. 

Fifteenth. Congress should authorize 
the war surplus disposal agency to pur- 
chase portions of the annual output of 
metal not needed in commercial mar- 
kets and stock-piled for national de- 
fense. 

Sixteenth. Surplus metal stocks should 
not be disposed of in a way to discourage 
new operators. 

Seventeenth. The Surplus Property 
Board and the RFC should report to 
Congress on existing barriers and prac- 
tices that might possibly retard future 
operation. 

Eighteenth. Price fixing to limit pro- 
duction should be outlawed. 

Nineteenth. Federal assistance 
through existing agencies should be 
given to any prospective purchaser cov- 
ering technological research. 

Twentieth. The disposal agencies 
should report to Congress how full and 
fair employment can ke secured by 
adopting a wise and sound national pol- 
icy to achieve such results. 


Twenty-first. Flexible lease terms 
should be encouraged. 
Twenty-second. The two agencies 


having control over these plant disposals 
should report to Congress on ways and 
means to provide effective credit in order 
thet full operation can be continued. 

Twenty-third. Disposal policy should 
also include a plan that will result in the 
decentralization of the industry. 

This country has just learned the 
greatest lesson in its history, namely, 
the application of science and technol- 
ogy to mass employment. Let us take 
full advantage of this experience in or- 
der that we may now use the tools that 
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the Nation has developed to secure full 
employment. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
11 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bucx]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
H. R. 3603, is perhaps the most compli- 
cated and technical measure which has 
been before this body in more than a 
year. Committee consideration began 
back in the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
Prolonged hearings have been held. For 
weeks on end committee sessions were 
held every morning. The bill was finally 
reported to the House on June 27, 1945. 

The magna carta of the American 
Merchant Marine is the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. That bill well sets forth 
its purpose. The last sentence of title 
I reads: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of * * * a 
merchant marine. 


The purpose of H. R. 3603 is identical. 
T am convinced that the bill before you 
is in accordance with that objective. It 
should be enacted. 

The bill, as it stands, is nonpolitical. 
Differences in the committee, and there 
have been plenty of them, have had no 
relationship whatever to the political be- 
liefs of the committee’s members. 

The bill as introduced embraced one 
glaring weakness, that weakness being 
section 8 which provides for the exchange 
of old and obsolete vessels. That weak- 
ness will be corrected by a committee 
amendment to be offered. There will 
also be a number of committee amend- 
ments of a clarifying nature which are 
desirable. 

At a session of the committee only last 
Friday morning, however, two far-reach- 
ing amendments were adopted by the 
committee which should be defeated. 
These amendments rewrite and com- 
pletely change sections 9 and 12. 

The circumstances under which the 
committee adopted these two amend- 
ments are interesting and remarkable. 
Twenty-one members comprise the com- 
mittee. The committee amendment to 
section 9 was adopted by positive vote of 
but 7 members. The amendment to sec- 
tion 12 was adopted by positive vote of 
but 8 members. Thus 7 and 8 members, 
respectively, out of a committee of 21, 
made fundamental last-minute changes 
in a bill on which the committee had 
labored for months on end. 

I first discuss section 9, which covers 
adjustment of prior sales to citizens. 

As set forth in the report, a substantial 
number of war-built vessels have already 
been sold to citizens of the United States. 
Such sales were made under the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, but no prudent man, knowing that 
the surplus of vessels would bring a drop 
in value at the war’s end, would invest 
his own money and commit himself to a 
great indebtedness were he not granted 
protection against such fall in value. 
Accordingly, article 12 of the sales con- 
tract which the Maritime Commission 
made with such operators contained a 
provision protecting purchasers against 
loss. The clause is plain and understand- 
able. I include its text herewith: 
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ARTICLE 12. Future legislation: The Com- 
mission agrees that in the event of the en- 
actment of legislation authorizing the sale 
by the United States of vessels, constructed 
or sold under conditions similar to the con- 
struction and sale of the vessel herein agreed 
to be sold, at a price less than the actual 
construction cost thereof, exclusive of the 
cost of national defense features installed 
in any such vessel, the buyer shall be granted 
the benefit of such legislation with respect to 
the sale price of the vessel, in which event 
the Commission shall make an appropriate 
adjustment with the buyer on the purchase 
price of the vessel. 


Article 9 of the bill before the House 
spells out the adjustment to which the 
good faith of the Maritime Commission 
was committed under the clause I have 
just cited. It gives equitable adjustment 
to those buyers who, irrespective of the 
provisions that would sometime be in- 
corporated into a ship disposal bill, were 
willing to invest their money in an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. Very obviously 
since the present bill was introduced on 
June 27, the Maritime Commission, the 
Government departments, and all seg- 
ments of the shipping industry have be- 
come familiar with the provisions of 
article 9. I know of no responsible objec- 
tions which were registered thereagainst. 

But now at the eleventh hour and the 
fifty-ninth minute, the committee pro- 
poses an amendment thereto, the text of 
which was not presented to the commit- 
tee until last Friday morning. Those 
favoring the amendment claim that it 
will save the Government $30,000,000. 
They state that its terms are simple, that 
it merely places every prior sale on the 
basis that each sale took place on the 
date of the enactment of this bill. Yet, 
this “simple” amendment requires three 
and one-half pages of closely typed text 
so involved and complicated as to require 
the services of a corps of Philadelphia 
lawyers, certified public accountants, and 
statisticians for clear understanding. I 
asked those responsible for the amend- 
ment to let me see in parallel columns a 
dollar by dollar comparison with section 
9 as embraced in the bill. I was told that 
such a comparison was impossible to com- 
pile. I am not surprised. The amend- 
ment is mumbo jumbo to the nth degree. 
I hope the Members of the House will 
read it and attempt to understand it. 

The amendment was seen prior to 
committee action by one segment—shall 
I say favored segment?—of the shipping 
industry. Iam advised that this segment 
favors the amendment because under its 
terms these owners receive greater ad- 
justments than they. would have received 
under section 9 as introduced. Presum- 
ably, the conjectural $30,000,000 saved to 
the Government therefore comes out of 
the hides of the other segments of the 
shipping industry who were not privi- 
leged to see and study the proposed 
amendment. They, the parties most in- 
terested, have never had their day in 
court. I have not even been advised that 
the War Shipping Administration or the 
Maritime Commission have expressed 
opinions on the amendment. A repre- 


sentative of War Shipping was present, 
it is true, when the committee approved 
the amendment. He expressed no opin- 
ion one way or the other. Possibly he did 
not understand the amendment either. 
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Members of the Congress, this commit- 
tee amendment to section 9 should be de- 
feated. If the amendment has merit, it 
can be included in the companion bill 
now under consideration in the other 
body after those concerned have had op- 
portunity to study the amendment’s pro- 
visions and present their views to those 
who write the bill in the other body. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The 
gentleman is in error, is he not, when 
he knows that this amendment to sec- 
tion 9 was discussed before the subcom- 
mittee, even though the gentleman and 
myself are not members of that subcom- 
mittee? We were present for several 
days when it was thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. BUCK. But it was not presented 
to the committee until Friday morning, 
however. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I prefer to proceed with 
my statement at this time. ; 

I now discuss section 12—a far-reach- 
ing amendment which the committee 
also adopted under similar circumstances 
last Friday morning. 

The purpose of section 12 is simple. 
Its sole purpose is to protect the United 
Sta'es, within a reasonable period, 
against the necessity in a new national 
emergency of reacquiring at a high price 
vessels which it has sold to its citizens 
under this bill at a low price. This is 
entirely proper. 

The bill before you, however, provides 
for sales of ships to foreigners, as weil 
as to citizens of the United States. Ob- 
viously, a sale to a foreigner is final. 
There can be no compulsory reacquisi- 
tion by the United States. Thus, a for- 
eigner buying a ship at the low price to 
which he is entitled under the bill would 
reap an astronomical profit were he to 
resell to the United States should our 
country become involved in another great 
war, which God forbid. Under the terms 
of section 12, as written, the Government 
is protected against such a price rise as 
to ships sold to citizens for a period of 
5 years. The amendment to section 12 
adopted by the committee last Friday 
extended that protection as against 
American purchasers for the life of the 
ship. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
and the present bill have for their pur- 
poses the fostering and development of 
the American merchant marine, yet here 
is a proposed amendment which discrim- 
inates, not against foreign buyers but 
against American buyers. It denies to 
American purchasers the profit which 
would accrue to foreign purchasers under 
a new emergency. It is discriminatory 
against our own people. 

Here is a situation where compromise 
against two extremes is the only proper 
course. The Government must have 
reasonable protection against buying 
back at a high price that which it sold 
to its citizens at a low price. On the 
other hand, American buyers should not 
be denied profits which might accrue to 
foreign buyers. Section 12 as written 
provides this compromise. The discrim- 
inatory committee amendment should be 
defeated. 
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There is one other weakness in the bill 
before you which will doubtless be cor- 
rected in the bill as written in the other 
body. I propose to offer here, however, 
a corrective amendment. 

There is nothing in the bill before you 
granting positive right to the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department to 
acquire for national defense purposes 
such vessels as are not sold or chartered 
to American operators. Surely the needs 
of these departments should come ahead 
of acquisition by foreigners. 

On June 21, 1945, the Secretary of War 
wrote the chairman of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries urg- 
ing that the War Department be given 
acquisition rights as I have mentioned 
above. For some reason, which at the 
moment is not c)]ear to me, the committee 
failed to act on Mr. Stimson’s recom- 
mendation. 

Since the position of the Navy Depart- 
ment is undoubtedly identical with that 
of the War Department the amendment 
which I shall offer grants similar rights 
to both departments. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert my 
amendment at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Page 9, line 1, add a new section reading: 


“TRANSFER OF VESSELS TO WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARTMENTS 


“Sec. 6. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, the Commis- 
sion shall transfer to the War Department or 
to the Navy Department such war-built ves- 
sels under the jurisdiction and control of the 
Commission as may be nominated by the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively, which have not been previously 
sold to, or are not then under charter to, 
citizens of the United States pursuant to the 
provisions of section 4 or section 5 of this act. 

“(b) Nominations under this section may 
be made at any time, but in the case of any 
vessel other than a Liberty-type vessel trans- 
fer to the War Department or to the Navy 
Department will be made under this section 
only if such vessel shall not have been sold 
or chartered to a citizen of the United States 
u der section 4 or section 5 hereof within 
such reasonable period as the Commission 
may fix not in excess of 4 months after the 
receipt by the Commission of the nomination 
of such vessel-by the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

Page 9, line 3, strike out “6” and insert “7.” 

Page 10, line 5, after the semicolon insert 
the word “and.” 

Page 10, line 6, add a new paragraph 
reading: 

“(5) that such a vessel has not been nomi- 
nated for transfer to the War Department or 
the Navy Department under section 6.” 
—— 10, line 24, strike out “7” and insert 


Page 11, line 2, after the word “over”, insert 
the word “other.” 

Page 11, line 2, strike out the word “non- 
citizen,” 

Page 11, line 3, after the comma insert “and 
to the War Department and to the Navy 
Department over noncitizen applicants. 

Page 11, line 23, strike out “8” and insert 
“9 

Page 14, line 18, strike out “9” and insert 


“19 


oa 17, line 18, strike out “10” and insert 
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Page 18, line 10, strike out “11” and insert 
a» 

Page 19, line 5, strike out “12” and insert 
“4 


Page 20, line 4, strike out “13” and insert 
“14.” 


Page 2i, line 15, strike out “14” and insert 
sr - 


Page 21, line 21, strike out “15” and insert 
“16.” 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr.:‘Chairman, at the 
outset, the House should know the long 
and tedious work the Merchant Marine 
Committee has given the four different 
bills that have been presented to it 
dealing with this subject. Two bills were 
introduced in the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. Lengthy hearings were held and 
were well attended. To the confusion 
of at least one member of the committee 
the trade could never unite on any one 
part-of the proposed bills. It is difficult 
for any layman who has had no experi- 
ence in the shipping industry to under- 
stand the variance that exists between 
subsidized and nonsubsidized shippers. 
One group tells you that you do not need 
a subsidy, the other group tells you that 
we must have subsidies. That brought 
confusion to start with. 

It was always my thought in the con- 
sideration of this legislation that we 
should forget the act of 1936 and specifi- 
cally give our attention to disposing of 
something that was created as a necessity 
to help us win the war. I tried always 
therefore and I think the committee tried 
to give their sole attention to disposing 
of this material which we may com- 
pare—though this has a greater value— 
to a cannon or any other war materials 
or implements that are now in France or 
the Philippines. They have no earthly 
value other than the value for which they 
were built. These ships were built for a 
specific purpose. We were not at the 
time trying to enlarge the maritime fleet, 
we were trying to win the war through 
the use of these ships. I therefore came 
to the conclusion that these ships should 
be discounted just as any other war 
material is discounted; yet we are en- 
deavoring to recover for the Govern- 
ment and for the Treasury of the United 
States and for the taxpayers all the 
money that is possible. At the outset 
we stated in the bill as now presented to 
the House that we would get 35 percent 
of the prewar domestic cost of the ships 
scaled down. 

That was not correct. Then certain 
amendments were offered and other 
amendments have been proposed. As 
the bill is presented to you on the floor 
it is not the bill that the majority of 
the committee hoped to see passed by the 
House. 

Portions of amendments or certain 
ones have been adopted. That amend- 
ment which assured that 25 percent of 
the prewar domestic cost as scaled down 
will be returned to the Treasury has 
been agreed to. Another amendment has 
been agreed to, also. Then come the 
amendments which will be offered that 
have not been agreed to by the commit- 
tee. 
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I have prepared what I think is a fair 
digest of the bill as presented. So much 
reference has been made in a similar 
way to it that I certainly will not tire 
or bore the committee by reading my 
digest but, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be inserted at 
this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


RE H. R. 3603 (MERCHANT SHIP SALES ACT OF 
1945) 


The present bill is at least the fourth to be 
introduced dealing with the same subject 
matter. During the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress the committee held hearings on two 
similar bills, H. R. 4486 and H. R. 5213. Sub- 
sequently, there was introduced H. R. 1425 
upon which hearings also were held in March 
of this year and which bill is quite similar 
in form and text to the bill now being con- 
sidered. 

At the outset, it should be pointed out that 
this proposed legislation involves serious and 
far-reaching questions of policy as to which 
an intelligent and useful decision can be 
made cnly after a thorough study of the 
problem. In fact, the dificult nature of the 
problem with which the Congress has to deal 
is illustrated by the number of bills which 
have been introduced on the subject and the 
varying nature of the terms of such bills. 

First, what does the bill provide? 

Section 1 contains the title. 

Section 2, entitled “Declaration of Policy,” 
merely reiterates, in substance, the provisions 
of section 101 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (hereinafter called the 1936 act). 

Section 3, entitled “Definitions,” is ex- 
tremely important inasmuch as it defines 
the terms “prewar domestic cost” and “statu- 
tory sales price,” such terms constituting the 
crux of the price-fixing feature of the bill. 
“Prewar domestic cost” is the amount deter- 
mined by the Commission to be the cost of 
construction of a standard vessel of a par- 
ticular type in the United States “under nor- 
mal conditions relating to labor, materials, 
and other elements of cost, obtaining on or 
about January 1, 1941.” “Statutory sales 
price” is, in the case of a dry-cargo vessel, an 
amount equal to 55 percent of the “prewar 
domestic cost”—50 percent if it is sold or 
chartered to an unsubsidized operator and 75 
percent in the case of a tanker—adjusted as 
follows: 

1. Subtract amount necessary to put the 
vessel in class. 

2. Subtract amount necessary to add stand- 
ard features to the particular vessel. 

3. Add amount equal to value of features 
the particular vessel contains which are not 
contained in a standard vessel. 

4. Subtract normal depreciation of 5 per- 
cent per annum and excessive war deprecia- 
tion not in excess of 3 percent per annum for 
vessels other than tankers and not in excess 
of 4 percent per annum in the case of a 
tanker. 

It also is provided under this section that 
in no event shall the statutory sales price 
be less than 35 percent for an unsubsidized 
operator or 40 percent for any other operator 
of the average cost of constructing such type 
of vessels during the year 1944 (50 percent 
for tankers). The other definitions contained 
in this section are relatively unimportant. 

Section 4 provides that any citizen of the 
United States may make application to the 
Commission to purchase a war-built vessel 
at the statutory sales price and that if the 
Commission determines that the applicant 
possesses the necessary ability, experience, 
financial resources, etc., the Commission 


sk.all sell such vessel to the applicant at the 
statutory sales price. 


The said section also 
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provides that the purchaser shall make a 
down payment of at least 25 percent of the 
statutory sales price, the balance to be pay- 
able in not more than 20 equal annual in- 
stallments with interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance at 34% percent per annum (or shall be 
payable under such other amortization pro- 
visions which permit the purchaser to ac- 
celerate payment of the unpaid balance as 
the Commission deems fit). Such obligation 
is to be secured by a preferred mortgage on 
the vessel sold. Subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion provides that neither the contract of 
sale ncr the mortgage shall restrict the use 
or operation of the vessel, except where neces- 
sary to preserve the value of the vessel as 
security for the payment. 

Section 5 provides for the chartering of 
war-built vessels to citizens of the United 
States where the Commission finds that such 
chartering would be consistent with the 
policies of the act and where the vessel has 
been offered for sale for at least 3 months. 
Subsection (b) provides that the Commis- 
Sion shall fix the charter rate, but prohibits 
a rate of less than 15 percent per annum of 
the statutory sales price unless approved by 
a vote of not less than four members of the 
Commission. Subsection (c) makes ap- 
plicable to such charters the operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy provisions of the 1936 act. 

Section 6 provides for the sale of vessels 
to noncitizens. It excepts P-2 type or other 
passenger-type and bulk dry-cargo Liberty- 
type vessels. The conditions precedent for 
such sales are (1) that the applicant has the 
necessary resources, ability, experience, etc.; 
(2) that the vessel is not necessary to the 
defense of the United States; (3) that the 
vessel is not necessary to the promotion and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and (4) that for a reasonable 1 me 
the vessel has been up for sale to citizens oi 
the United States or for charter to citizens 
of the United States. Subsection (b) pro- 
vides that no foreign sale shall be on terms 
or conditions more favorable than those at 
which the vessel is offered to a citizen of the 
United States. 

Section 7, entitled “Order of Preferences,” 
provides that the Commission shall give pref- 
erence to American citizens, and to appli- 
cations for purchase rather than charter, 
and to owners whose prewar tonnage has 
been diminished by losses and requisitions. 
Subsection (b) provides that after the war 
the United States shall not operate vessels 
in public service except to the extent neces- 
sary to effect the orderly transfer of vessels 
to private operation. 

Section 8 authorizes the Commission to 
grant an allowance of credit toward the pur- 
chase of a war-built vessel for any vessel 
owned by a citizen of the United States other 
than a vessel purchased under the act, or 
any vessel owned by a foreign corporation if 
such vessel was constructed in the United 
States and was chartered to or taken by the 
United States after December 7, 1941, ana 
the controlling interest in such corporation 
is owned by citizens of the United States and 
if such corporation agrees that the war-built 
vessel purchased with the use of such credit 
shall be documented under the laws of the 
United States. Certain subsections of the 
‘turn-in and build’ section (510) of the 
1936 act are made applicable. Under subsec- 
tion (b) (1) if the owner of a vessel under 
charter to the United States on the date of 
enactment of the act makes a “firm offer” 
to transfer the vessel to the Commission in 
exchange for a credit allowance, the amount 
of such allowanc? may be increased to (A) 
the previously agreed insurance value of the 
vessel or (B) in the absence of such agree- 
ment the amount for which the United States 
would have been liable if the vessel had 
been lost. Subsection (b) (2) provides that 
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if such an offer is made but not accepted 
and the vessel is lost by reason of causes for 
which the United States is responsible, then 
the offer shall be considered as having been 
accepted and the vessel as having been ac- 
quired. Subsection (c) authorizes the Com- 
mission to settle claims for just compensa- 
tion or for vessel losses by transferring to 
the claimant a war-built vessel. Subsection 
(d) provides that a war-built vessel shall be 
deemed a “new vessel” under sections 510 and 
511 of the 1936 act. 

Section 9 authorizes adjustments with re- 
spect to the purchase price paid by citizens 
of the United States for vessels purchased 
from the Commission and delivered after De- 
cember 31, 1940, or having a contract with 
the Commission to purchase a vessel and not 
yet delivered or who has received a construc- 
tion-differential subsidy on a vessel delivered 
after December 31, 1940. The effect of this 
section is to refund or credit to the purchaser 
any amount in excess of the amount for 
which the purchaser’ could have purchased 
the vessel if the present act had been law 
at the time of his purchase. There are cer- 
tain conditions imposed upon the making of 
such adjustments, namely, (1) that if the 
vessel was under a charter to the United 
States prior to the date of this act the char- 
ter rate shall be limited to 15 percent of the 
statutory sales price; (2) that the liability 
of the United States under any such charter 
for loss of the vessei shall be determined on 
the basis of the statutory sales price depre- 
ciated, or (3) that in the event the United 
States during the existing emergency uses 
such vessel after the date of enactment of 
the act, compensation for such use shall be 
limited to 15 percent of the statutory sales 
price. 

Section 10 provides that no person shall be 
eligible to purchase or charter a war-built 
vessel under the act or receive an adjustment 
under section 9 unless he agrees that the 
liability of the United States under any 
charter party or taking for use prior to the 
act for the loss on or after such date of 
enactment and prior to the expiration of 
2 years after the end of the war of any vessel 
owned by such person or under charter to 
the United States shall be limited to an 
amount equal to just compensation under 
section 902 of the 1936 act “or such valua- 
tion as may be agreed upon subsequent to 
the date of the enactment of this act.” 

Section 11 authorizes the Commission to 
place such vessels as may be determined, 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, to be nec- 
essary for national defense, as well as all 
vessels owned by it 2 years after the war, in 
a national-defense reserve. 

Section 12 entitled “Reacquisition by 
United States” requires that there be in- 
cluded in every contract of sale a provision 
whereby if the United States prior to the 
termination of the present national emer- 
gency and 5 years thereafter charters or takes 
such vessels for use the charter rate shall 
be no greater than 15 percent of the adjusted 
basis of the vessel determined under section 
113 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code and 
in the case of a purchase or requisition for 
title the compensation paid shall not exceed 
the adjusted basis of the vessel likewise de- 
termined under section 113 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Section 13 entitled “General Provisions” 
provides (a) that the Commission may re- 
convert or restore for commercial service 
any vessel authorized to be sold or chartered 
under the act, as well as make certain re- 
placements, alterations, and modifications 
therein; (b) that the provisions of section 
202 of the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944 shall not apply to contracts 
of the Commission for or relating to con- 
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struction of ships; (c) that the provisions 
of section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, shall not operate to prohibit a vessel 
sold or chartered under the act to a citizen of 
the United States from engaging in the 
coastwise trade of the United States while so 
owned merely because it was under foreign 
registry on May 27, 1941, and (d) that all 
moneys received by the Commission uncer 
the act shall be deposited in the construc- 
tion fund of the Commission and all dis- 
bursements made by the Commission in car- 
rying out the act shall be paid from such 
fund. Certain specific sections of the 1936 
act are made applicable to activities and 
functions under the act. 

Section 14 requires the Commission to 
make periodical reports to Congress con- 
cerning activities and transactions under 
the act. 

Section 15 provides that no sale or charter 
shall be made after 2 years from the end of 
the war. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Has the gen- 
tleman a list that he will put in the 
ReEcorp of the ships involved in this bill? 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. JacKson] has secured 
from the Maritime Commission an ex- 
tensive tables list dealing with all ships 
pertaining to this bill, which I under- 
stand he will insert in the Recorp. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. I 
could not. insert it in the Committee of 
the Whole, but I shall get permission to 
do so when the Committee rises. 

Mr. REED of New York. How many 
ships are involved? 

Mr. JACKSON. I would say there are 
about 700 ships taken over by the Mari- 
time Commission for their use. 

Mr. REED of New York. Taken over 
by them? 

Mr. JACKSON. Taken over from pri- 
vate owners. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
due tribute has been paid to the chair- 
man of the committee, but I want to lend 
my voice to the praise of the chairman 
of the committee and the members of 
the committee for the patient manner 
in which they have labored with this 
subject. It has been confusing, it Mas 
been tiring, it has been difficult, and 
added to that, as we come into the House 
I do not think the errors that may have 
been made by the Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration 
should be permitted to confuse the issue 
that we have before us. Credit is due 
to both sides of our committee that the 
Maritime Commission was called in and 
asked to explain certain transactions 
with respect to charters during the war 
period, with respect to ship construc- 
tion and other dealings that they had in 
their effort to be a part of winning the 
war. Were we to go farther along this 
line, we'could also point out other agen- 
cies of the Government that other com- 
mittees have had investigations of and 
those investigations did not come up in 
the consideration of subsequent legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BONNER. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. BLAND. The Maritime Commis- 
sion was very diligent to give us all the 
information we called for, and some- 
times more voluminously than the chair- 
man expected. 

Mr. BONNER. I have found the Mari- 
time Commission so far endeavoring to 
give us the information we asked for, 
but there were occasions when I thought 
they were unable to give the information 
that we sought. Since this question has 
been raised, I particularly point out the 
time when we called for an expert on 
tankers. If you will read the hearings, 
you will find, I think, that the com- 
mittee got very little information re- 
garding tankers and tanker operations at 
that day’s sitting. It is unfortunate that 
the Red Sea charters and other things 
pertaining to the operation of the Mari- 
time Commission and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration should come into this 
debate. 

As the gentleman on the left side of 
the aisle has recently said to me, this is 
a serious piece of legislation. Mr, KEEFE 
is the gentleman I refer to. It is a pity 
that this legislation is being debated 
without a larger membership of the 
House present. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. WEICHEL. The gentleman made 
reference to the Red Sea Charter. I 
certainly mentioned it in 2 most serious 
vein, as well as mentioning the $150,000,- 
000 to ship contractors who had no in- 
vestment. I think that that should be 
exposed here on the floor of the House. 
Does not the gentleman think so? 

Mr. BONNER. 1 think all matters that 
any Member of Congress may have in- 
formation about which he thinks are not 
proper transactions should be brought 
to the floor of this House. I am not 
criticizing the gentleman for what he 
said, and I am not saying that what he 
said is correct or incorrect. 

fr. WEICHEL. Does the gentleman 
not believe in calling a spade a spade? 

Mr. BONNER. Yes; I believe in call- 
ing a spade a spade at the proper time. 
The subject at hand is sufficiently large 
for us to deal with it as a specific subject: 
The disposal of these ships; not to tie 
the disposal of these ships up with some- 
thing that has happened in the past, but 
instead, with something that will happen 
in the future. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 

man from Wisconsin. 
_Mr. KEEFE. It may be entirely pos- 
sible and quite probable that some of 
these ship charterers and owners who 
have been the beneficiaries of these huge 
sums that the gentleman from Ohio 
mentionec may be the purchasers under 
this program; is that not true? 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman has a 
quick and active mind, and I agree with 
him. We intend to offer amendments to 
this bill that will so pin it down that I 
hope it cannot happen in the future. 





Mr, KEEFE. Well, to that extent then 
it is quite proper, is it not, to bring to 
the attention of Congress the facts which 
the gentleman from Ohio brought to the 
attention of the House so that it cannot 
be said that these people may come in 
now under the terms of this bill and use 
their ill-gotten gains for the purpose of 
purchasing these ships at a discount. 
It seems to me that the gentleman from 
Ohio was clearly within his rights, and 
it is very proper that the information 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Congress. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, does he not 
know and very well know as well as 
everybody on the committee knows that 
out of this $329,000,000 tax-exempt fund 
which has risen to that height, and it 
is not all in there now, that these very 
people who have the tax-exempt fund 
have purchased ships and expect to pur- 
chase more ships out of the tax-exempt 
fund? That is why it becomes impor- 
tant as to what the price of these ships 
should be, just as I mentioned about the 
shipyards. 

As to these nominal figures the Mari- 
time Commission gives us and calls ship 
costs, saying that a Liberty ship, for in- 
stance, cost $1,500,000 or $1,600,000, they 
do not include that $150,000,000 or the 
$400,000,000 that they paid the shipyards. 
That is not in that cost. That is why I 
want to bring it out. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe it ought to be brought 
out? 

Mr. BONNER. I will leave that to the 
gentleman to decide for himself. The 
gentleman will remember that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts {[Mr. HERTER ] 
and Tt conducted the investigation of the 
purchase of the Morgan Line and cer- 
tainly the report we made on that trans- 
action should be sufficient for the House 
to understand that both sides of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries were trying to protect and do 
the proper thing for the welfare of the 
Government and the taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, I could discuss the bill 
page by page. As I said, I am just as 
anxious to see the largest merchant ma- 
rine possible and I am just as anxious 
to see the funds of our Government pro- 
tected as is any other member of the 
committee, yet I take the view that we 
must look at the disposal of these ships 
in a broad way, as we will have to look 
at the disposal of other war-built prop- 
erty that has no value whatsoever, to get 
the best. we can for the ships, to let them 
serve to the best purpose, and to inure 
to us the best benefit possible. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have great confidence 
in the gentleman’s opinion on the subject 
of this bill. May I ask him whether or 
not I understood correctly that the gen- 
tleman approves an amendment to this 
bill that would require the return of the 
proceeds of the sales to the Treasury of 
the United States rather than to the re- 
volving fund of the Maritime Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. BONNER. Ido. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Do I correctly under 
stand that such an amendment will be 
offered? 

Mr. BONNER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that a point of order may be made 
against the amendment. If it is not in 
order to make the point of order, then 
such an amendment will be offered to the 
bill. 

Mr. BLAND. I am advised that the 
point of order is good, but I do not know. 

Mr. BONNER. If the gentleman from 
Virginia, the chairman of the committee, 
agrees to the point of order, the gentle- 
man’s and my trouble is settled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HALe]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
now presented to the House (H. R. 3603) 
is in every sense a major piece of legis- 
lation and by no means a simple one. 
It represents the earnest attempt of our 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to solve the great problem pre- 
sented by our unprecedented fleet of 
merchant ships. The number of war- 
built ships as defined in the act is now 
around 5,000, and their tonnage is in 
the neighborhood of 50,000,000 tons. 
They stand us around $30,000,000,090 
without taking into account the capital 
investment in shipyards. 

Our committee was unanimous in op- 
position to the principle of Government 
ownership and operation and I call par- 
ticular attention to the language occur- 
ing in section 7 (b) of the bill—page 11. 
Of ccurse, we, all of us, wish to see these 
ships or a3 many as possible of them in 
use. If it be conceded that they are not 
to be owned and run by the Government, 
then you have the question, who is go- 
ing to own them and run them, how are 
they to be transferred into the owner- 
ship of the people who are to own them 
and run them, who are the people you 
wish to have own them and run them, 
under what conditions, with what re- 
strictions, and at what profit. For, of 
course, if private owners cannot make 
money they will not run ships. Then 
the Government must run them or they 
will not be run. 

In section 2 of the bill we recite as the 
policy of this act to foster the develop- 
ment and encourage the maintenance of 
a merchant marine sufficient to carry the 
domestic water-borne commerce of the 
United States, and a substantial portion 
of its water-borne foreign commerce and 
to provide shipping service on all routes 
essential for maintaining the flow of 
such commerce. We recite that such a 
merchant makine owned and operated 
under the United States flag by citizens 
of the United States should be capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxi- 
liary in time of war or national emer- 
gency and should be composed of the 
“best equipped, safest, and most suit- 
able types of vessels, constructed in the 
United States manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel and sup- 
plemented by American-owned facilities 
for repairs, merchant marine insurance, 
and other auxiliary service. 
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I should like to emphasize at the out- 
set that these war-built ships are weapons 
which have been used and successfully 
used to achieve the great victory that we 
have won. They are weapons every bit 
as truly as the bombers, tanks, artillery, 
and ammunition which we have poured 
out so profusely to attain victory. This 
does not, of course, mean that we are 
therefore justified in throwing away or 
giving away ships which represent a na- 
tional investment of $30,000,000,000. On 
the other hand, I think it should be borne 
in mind that these ships as of this mo- 
ment have justified their existence. If 
they were all to sink tomorrow, we should 
have nothing to regret for having con- 
structed them. 

Accordingly, when we consider dispos- 
ing of these ships I do not think it alto- 
gether realistic to look upon them as if 
they had been constructed for ordinary 
peacetime purposes. Everybody agrees 
that the aggregate amount which we can 
hope to realize from the sale of these 
ships is pitiably small compared to the 
amount of our original investment. 

If all these ships were offered for sale 
at auction with no upset price or simply 
offered at private sale, they would pre- 
sumably excite comparatively little inter- 
est, because every prospective purchaser 
would delay purchasing on the theory 
that this would inevitably be a falling 
market and he could buy next year more 
advantageously than this. 

Accordingly, the committee agreed as 
did the Maritime Commission and the 
shipping interests generally that the bill 
would have to name some statutory sales 
price. What should that price be in 
order to fulfill the provisions of the act? 
Obviously if the price is too low, then the 
United States makes a needless sacrifice 
of its financial interests and the Treasury 
suffers. On the other hand, if the price 
is too high, then the ships will not be 
sold in sufficient numbers and we shall 
neither in any way realize the objectives 
set forth in the bill nor get a high ag- 
gregate return for our fleet. 

The committee spent many months in 
hearing evidence as to what should be 
the statutory sales price and in discussing 
the evidence presented to it. There were 
sharp divisions of opinion among our 
committee. My own view very emphati- 
cally is that it is better to’err on the side 
of selling ships too cheap and getting 
them on the ocean, than to hold for too 
high a figure and leave them at the 
wharves. Furthermore, if the ships are 
sold cheap the net earnings of the ship- 
ping companies will be correspondingly 
enhanced and the United States will de- 
rive benefits from those enhanced earn- 
‘ings through the revenue from income 
taxes. ° 

I emphatically think that none of the 
provisions of this bill is too advantageous 
to prospective purchasers. I am rather 
fearful that some of the provisions may 
not be advantageous enough to stimu- 
late sales. After all, we must bear in 
mind that the shipping business is seldom 
fantastically profitable. If I were a 
great capitalist, seeking an ultracon- 
servative investment for my capital, I 
certainly should not buy ships. On the 
other hand, if I wished to employ my 
capital in the most venturesome way so 
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as to make great profits, I think that 
there are other possibilities, notable in 
the way of new inventions and new tech- 
niques, infinitely more intriguine than 
these ships. 

Anybody who buys a ship today takes 
a big gamble, for losses may well be sub- 
stantial and the chances of great gains 
very small. Nobody can tell at the mo- 
ment what cargoes there will be to carry 
in the next 2 years or what freight and 
charter rates will prevail. With respect 
to foreign commerce, there are very diffi- 
cult questions of credit to be fixed. 

The statutory sales price established 
in this bill necessaril#is a stab, more or 
less, in the dark. But we have finally 
established in section 3 (d) of the bill 
a statutory sales price in the case of dry- 
cargo vessels at 55 percent of the prewar 
domestic cost to a subsidized operator 
and 50 percent to an unsubsidized op- 
erator. In the case of tankers, the price 
is fixed at 75 percent on the prewar do- 
mestic cost of that type of tanker. In 
all cases adjustments are to be made for 
depreciation, but the extent of those 
adjustments is limited by language to be 
found at the foot of page 5 of the bill, to 
which I direct your attention. 

Experience has shown that prewar do- 
mestic cost represents about twice pre- 
war foreign cost. So that a foreign pur- 
chaser would pay for a ship under this 
bill somewhere nearly what it would have 
cost him to build in his own country in 
1939. Obviously, if we are to move these 
ships, they must be sold at prices very 
materially less than it would cost to build 
new ships today. 

The reason for the 5-percent differen- 
tial between the statutory sales price to 
the unsubsidized operator over the sales 
price to the subsidized operator repre- 
sents an attempt to offset to some extent 
the advantage that the subsidized opera- 
tors have obtained under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 through being able to 
set aside out of earnings a tax-free re- 
serve of around $157,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of new ships. The unsubsidized 
operators had no such advantage, and I 
repeat that this bill represents an at- 
tempt to equalize to some extent the 
terms on which these two types of do- 
mestic purchaser could purchase. I my- 
self would have preferred a 10-percent 
differential to a 5-percent differential, 
but the 5 percent was finally agreed upon 
after very long discussions and contro- 
versies. 

It will be noted that the statutory sales 
price of tankers is very much higher 
than that of dry-cargo ships. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first 
place, tankers are more saleable ships; 
in the second place, very large numbers 
of tankers are industrial carriers rather 
than contract carriers. By this is meant 
that the owners of tankers are, in a pre- 
ponderance of cases, oil companies which 
employ the tankers in the prosecution of 
their own businesses and not in the car- 
riage of cargo for others. There are, of 
course, independent tanker operators but 
even they may be presumed to have bet- 
ter defined earnings prospects than the 
owners of dry-cargo ships. A good deal 
of testimony favored having tankers sold 
on the same basis as dry-cargo ships. On 
the other hand, some members of the 
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committee thought that tankers should 
be sold at 100 percent of prewar domestic 
cost. The provisions of the bill with re- 
spect to tankers represent as other cases 
a compromise. ; 

Obviously, I haven't time to attempt an 
exhaustive discussion of this bill, but I 
want to comment on some of its other 
features. 

Our surplus of ships is so large that 
it seemed highly desirable to sell to 
foreigners as well as to citizens. Of 
course, if no foreigner could acquire a 
ship in any other way we would be in a 
position to say to all foreigners, “You 
must ship your goods in American ships 
and pay freight to the American owners. 
We will not sell you any ships.” How- 
ever, we are not in a position to dictate. 
The foreigner will not buy American 
ships unless he can buy them materially 
cheaper than he can build in his own 
country. Bear in mind that foreign 
countries which have ship-building in- 
dustries are desirous of keeping them 
occupied and will not encourage their 
nationals to purchase in this country. 

We have not, however, deemed it ad- 
visable to sell to foreigners every type of 
war-built ship. There are certain pas- 
senger types of vessels and bulk dry- 
cargo Liberty types which, under the bill, 
no foreigner may purchase. These are 
reserved absolutely to our own citizens. 
See section 6 (a). Another class of ships 
not to be sold to foreigners until citizens 
of the United States shall have had a 
preemptive opportunity for at least 6 
months to make purchases. In this class 
in which the American purchaser enjoys 
a preemptive right you find all tankers 
and all the so-called C-type vessels 
which represent our best class of cargo 
ships, universally believed to be more 
salable than the Victory or the Liberty 
types. The Victorys and the Libertys 
we will sell to any foreign purchaser at 
the statutory sales price ‘‘after a reason- 
able time,” which is so precisely defined 
and which presumably would be very 
brief. But no vessel is to be sold to a for- 
eigner unless the Maritime Commission 
determines that the purchaser has the 
financial resources, ability, and experi- 
ence necessary to enable him to fulfill all 
obligations with respect to the payment 
of any deferred portion of the purchase 
price, and unless it finds that the vesse! 
is not necessary to the defense of the 
United States, that the sale would not be 
inconsistent with any policy of the 
United States in respect to its relation 
with other countries, and that the ship 
is not necessary for the promotion and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine. See section 6 (a). In no event 
is the foreigner to have terms more ad- 
vantageous. than the citizen. See sec- 
tion 6 (b). 

The bill also provided in section 5 for 
the charter of war-built ships to citizens 
at a statutory charter hire. There is no 
provision for chartering to foreigners. 
Obviously we desire to sell ships rather 
than to charter them, but the committee 
did not feel that we should refuse to 
charter. In a time of such great eco- 


nomic unrest we recognize that many 
. domestic shipping interests will prefer to 
charter and await developments rather 
than to buy. The chartering provisions 
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are limited to citizens. Aliens may not 
harter. 

ovpection 8 of the bill applies to the ex- 
change of vessels, of old vessels for new, 
and as to this section a rather elaborate 
committee amendment will be offered. I 
have not the time to discuss this provi- 
sion at great length, but I think that the 
House will readily recognize and respect 
come provision for the turn-in of old 
vessels. We definitely want to get the 
older ships off the seas so as to make 
room for the newer and better ones. 

Then in section 9 of the bill we have 
provided that a citizen who has bought a 
war-built ship since December 31, 1940, 
may readjust the transaction in such a 
way that it may be deemed to have oc- 
curred at the time of the enactment of 
this bill. That is to say, we scale down 
the price which he paid to the price 
which he would have paid under this bill, 
end make corresponding adjustments 
with respect to charter hire, deprecia- 
tion, and so on. A very elaborate com- 
mittee amendment will be offered like- 
wise to this section of the bill upon which 
the committee has spent an enormous 
amount of time and discussion. Wheth- 
er the provisions of the bill are the best 
possible in this respect, nobody can say, 
but I feel perfectly confident in saying 
that no one is likely hastily to improvise 
anything better. 

The bill provides in section 11 fora 
national-defense reserve fleet, the vessels 
thereof to be selected by the Commission 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy. 
This reserve will also include all of the 
vessels owned remaining unsold on Sep- 
tember 2, 1947. Unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law, all vessels placed in such a 
reserve shall be purchased and main- 
tained by the Commission for the pur- 
pose of national defense. A vessel placed 
in such reserve is in no case to be used 
for commercial operation. 

Section 12 of the act represents an at- 
tempt to provide for the compensation 
to be paid to the owner of these war-built 
ships in the event that they are reac- 
quired by the United States for use in 
some future national emergency. I my- 
self think that the provisions of section 
12 represent a clumsy and ill-conceived 
attempt to evade the spirit of that provi- 
sion of the Federal Constitution which 
recognizes the right of a man to full 
compensation for whatever the Govern- 
ment takes away from him under the 
right of eminent domain. Under sec- 
tion 12 the price which an owner has 
paid for a war-built ship is conclusively 
adjudged to be the value of the ship in 
his hands. This provision is of very lit- 
tle value to the United States as the 
assumed value of the ship may change 
with every sale, and it may discriminate 
harshly against an owner who buys at a 
iow figure. Under some conditions a 
ship may appreciate in value in terms of 
dollars and cents and we must remember 
that the purchasing power of the Amer- 
ican dollar is likely to fluctuate even 
more violently in the future than it eve 
has in the past. At the appropriate time 
I expect to offer an amendment which 
Will strike section 12 from the bill. I 


believe that other amendments will be 
Offered to it. 
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I hope the bill will be most thoroughly 
discussed. There are a number of its 
provisions which demand close scrutiny. 
But I submit that some measure of this 
sort must be passed, if we are to deal 
effectively with this great problem of our 
surplus merchant marine. 

I will obtain leave of the House to add 
at this point a summary of recommen- 
dations made by the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard 
University on the use and disposition of 
our ships and shipyards at the end of 
World War II. The House will see that 
our bill adopts many of thesé recom- 
mendations. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Inasmuch as this report was prepared for 
the purpose of developing a surplus-disposal 
program for ships and shipyards, the major 
recommendations contained in the report are 
summarized here. This summary contains 
no evidence to support the recommendations 
and but few explanations of the finer details 
of the programs. Such evidence and explana- 
tions are contained in the body of the report. 

With respect to ships we recommend: 

1, That as a basic policy the Government 
should— 

(a) Sell ships. 

(b) Avoid delay in selling ships. 

(c) Fulfill contractual obligations. 

(d) Refrain as a géneral rule from operat- 
ing commercial services. 

(e) Adopt a one-price policy. 

(f) Make the adopted price policy firm. 

(g) Put some ships in reserve and effec- 
tively sterilize them. 

2. That, based. upon these policies, the 
Government should adopt the following pro- 
gram: 

(a) Survey and repair: 

(1) All ships should be surveyed and those 
which are obviously unfit should be scrapped 
immediately. 

(2) For some ships, the cost of.conversion 
from military use to commercial use will be 
greater than the price which could be ob- 
tained for the ship. Obsolete ships in this 
category should be scrapped. Good ships in 
this category that have been declared sur- 
plus by the armed forces should be sold im- 
mediately to the Reserve Fleet Maintenance 
Corporation. 

(3) All ships, except Liberty ships, which 
are sold to private operators should be con- 
verted from military condition to commercial 
operating condition. 

(4) All ships that are sold should be flaced 
in safe operating condition and all war dam- 
ages should be repaired. 

(5) The costs of repair and conversion 
shou'd be paid by the Government, which 
should arrange for private shipbuilding and 
ship-repair companies to do the work. 

(b) Pricing: 

(1) Ships less than 15 years old, except 
Libertys, should be priced as follows: 

A basic price should be established for 
each type of ship, including important varia- 
tions of each type. 

The basic price should be the estimated 
postwar reproduction cost in a representative 
foreign yard. 

The sales price for each ship should be the 
basic price less depreciation at the rate of 
5 percent per annum from the date of con- 
struction. 

(2) Liberty ships should be priced as fol- 
lows: 

The sales price for each and every Liberty 
ship should be identical. 

The price should be determined by the 
Maritime Commission in the light of condi- 
tions prevailing at the time of setting the 
price. 

There should be no deduction from that 
price for normal or excessive depreciation. 

(3) Ships over 15 years old should be priced 
as follows: 
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The sales price for these ships should be 
established by appraisal of each individual 
ship; however, the price should not be less 
than 20 percent of the postwar foreign-repro- 
duction cost of a similar ship. 

(c) Calculating and adjusting prices: 

(1) No allowances should be made for 
wartime damages or excess wear and tear, 
since all such damages should be repaired at 
the expense of the Government. 

(2) The basic price of the various types of 
ships, including important variations of each 
type, and the established price of the Liberty 
should be published in the Federal Register as 
goon as possible, but not later than 3 months 
before the expiration of the United Maritime 
Council agreement. 

(3) If insufficient data on postwar foreign 
construction costs are available at the time 
that publication is required, the basic price 
should be established by increasing prewar 
foreign costs by an arbitrary percentage, 
based upon pertinent data, such as the per- 
centage increase in the costs of construction 
in United States yards and increases in for- 
eign wage rates. 

(4) The price of ships which have been 
sold to United States operators during the 
war should be adjusted, if necessary, to bring 
them into accord with the above program. 
Care should be taken, however, to prevent 
any purchaser from securing any windfalls in 
the course of such adjustment. 

(d) Sales procedure: 

(1) Ships should be offered for sale imme- 
diately upon the termination of hostilities 
with Japan. Some types may be offered 
earlier, if this can be done without favorit- 
ism to any group of purchasers. Until the 
end of the United Maritime Council agree- 
ment, sales must consist of a passing of title 
without a release of Government control. 

(2) Ships, except Libertys, T-2’s, and those 
over 15 years old, should be offered for sale 
at the above prices to prospective purchasers 
in the following order: 

(a) Contractual cbligations. 

(b) United States-flag operators. 

(c) Reserve Fleet Maintenance Corporation 
for balanced reserve. 

(d) Foreign-flag operators. 

As many ships as possible should be offered 
to each group as socn as possible; each ship 
which has not been purehased by the first 
three groups should be made available to 
foreign operators not later than 6 months 
after its original offering. If the supply of 
any type obviously exceeds the demand, the 
6 months’ period should be shortened. 

(3) L*tbertys, T-2’s, and ships over 15 years 
old should be offered to all purchasers, both 
domestic and foreign, simultaneously. 

(e) Charter: 

(1) Some ships should be made available 
on a charter (lease) basis to both domestic 
and foreign operators who need ships tem- 
porarily until ships suited to their require- 
ments can be built. 

(2) Liberty ships and ships over 15 years 
old should be made available for charter as 
soon as for sale. Other type ships should 
not be chartered until they have been offered 
for sele to all classes of purchasers and have 
not been sold. 

(3) The charter price should be sufficiently 
high, as compared with the sales price, so 
that long-term chartering is discouraged. 

(4) The charter period should be not less 
than 1 year. 

(f) Ships not sold or chartered: 

(1) Ships should not be offered for sale or 
charter indefinitely. The offering should ba 
discontinued as of some definite, early date 
which has been announced in advance. 


(2) The good ships which have not been 
sold or chartered under the above procedures 
should be sold to the Reserve Fleet Mainte- 
nance Corporation for the residual reserve. 

(3) Remaining ships which are in necd of 
substantial repairs or whose useiulness is 

oubtiul should be scrapped. 
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(g) Terms and restrictions: 

(1) ‘lerms of payment should differ as 
between United States and foreign purchas- 
ers. Foreign purchasers should be required 
to pay cash, but United States operators 
should be allowed either cash or installment 
terms. 

(2) No restrictions on operations should 
be included in the sales agreements with the 
purchasers. 

(3) No agreement giving the Government 
the right to recapture a ship in case of emer- 
gency should be included in the sales con- 
tract. 

(4) United States citizens who purchase 
and operate ships under the United States 
fiag should have the privilege of returning 
the ships to the Maritime Commission at 
purchase price less depreciation, at 5 percent 
per annum to the date of return, provided, 
that at the time of return they enter into 
a contract with a United States shipyard for 
the construction of a new ship to replace the 
one returned to the Government. 

With respect to shipyards we recommend: 

1, That the Government adopt the follow- 
ing program: 

(a) Offer for sale to the yard owners at low 
prices the facilities owned by the Govern- 
ment in private yards (scrambled facilities). 

(b) Enter into contracts with the private- 
yard owners for the maintenance, idle, of 
any scrambled facilities not sold in (a). 

(c) Survey the results of steps (a) and (b) 
prior to disposing of new Government-owned 
emergency yards. The military authorities 
should select from the emergency yards those 
additional facilities necessary as stand-by 
capacity for strategic reasons, for balanced 
capacity, or overflow from navy yards. 

(d) Offer for sale at “fair value” all new 
yards not to be preserved as a result of (c). 
“Fair value” should be based on an ap- 
praisal of normal prewar cost less deprecia- 
tion. 

(e) Transfer to the Surplus Property Board 
for sale for other than shipbuilding pur- 
poses all facilities not preserved to be sold in 
steps (a) to (d). 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
11 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania |[Mr. McConneELL]. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, for 
many weary months, since the Seventy- 
eighth Congress convened, the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
has worked to bring out a ship sales bill 
which would accomplish various pur- 
poses, and be equitable to the many 
groups concerned in the industry. The 
result is not ideal, but a solution favor- 
able to everyone would be an impossi- 
bility, That we have succeeded as well 
as we have is due in no small measure to 
the fair and judicial actions of our be- 
loved chairman the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Bianp] and the cooperative 
spirit of the various members of the 
committee. 

Americans are justly proud of the ac- 
complishments of our merchant marine; 
, of the men who produced our ships, and 
of the personnel who so courageously 
manned them. 

The start of the war in Europe in 
September 1939, followed later by the 
attack on Pearl Harbor on that day of 
infamy, December 7, 1941, imposed 
problems and responsibilities of unbe- 
lievable magnitude upon the maritime 
industries of the United States. The 
United States Maritime Commission had 
been established under the Merchant 
Merine Act of 1936, to direct and con- 
trol all phases of overseas shipping and 
shipbuilding. 


- essential 
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When this Nation entered the war, 
the need for a special agency to deal 
with operational problems aggravated by 
war, soon became apparent. On Febru- 
ary 7, 1942, the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration was created, which became the 
Government’s ship-operating agency, 
and the Maritime Commission its ship- 
building agency. 

On April 18, 1942, all American-flag 
vessels were made subject to requisition 
and operation by the Government. The 
entrance of the United States into the 
war necessitated total Government con- 
trol rather than a continuance of the 
voluntary basis which had prevailed up 
to that time. Pronounced progress de- 
veloped both in increased production and 
in efficient ship operation. The greatest 
shipbuilding in the history of the world 
occurred in the United States during the 
ensuing months and years. 

In 1942 there were approximately 900 
dry cargo ships totalling about 6,700,000 
dead-weight tons and approximately 440 
tankers of 5,150,000 dead-weight tons. 
The United States has come out of the 
war with over 5,000 ships, totaling over 
50,000,000 tons of merchant shipping, 
far more than the rest of the world com- 
bined. 

The success of that program has 
brought us a very difficult problem, 
namely, what to do with our surplus 
ships. 

Great and important ‘decisions now 
face this Nation. No. 1 concerns the 
amount of merchant marine this country 
intends to keep and the number of ships 
they intend to operate in the postwar 
years. No. 2, the cost of operating and 
maintaining our high price and high op- 
erating cost ships in competition on the 
world sea lanes. No. 3, the international 
shipping relations. 

Opinions differ widely, one group sug- 
gesting that we give away all our mer- 
chant fleet to maritime nations who are 
friendly, and another group advocating 
that we send out our huge tonnage of 
American ships, loaded with American 
goods to the far corners of the world. 
Neither extreme is reasonable, and would 
not be accepted by the public. Sound 
business judgment and international re- 
lations must be considered. An ade- 
quate merchant marine is important to 
the development of commerce, and also 
for our national defense. 
These were some of the problems con- 
fronting the committee when it com- 
menced consideration of a bill to dispose 
of our surplus war-built vessels. 

The first necessity was to agree on a 
policy. The policy, as set forth in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, provided 
the answer and is summarized as follows: 

It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, that the United States 
have a merchant marine, first, sufficient 
to carry its domestic water-borne com- 
merce and a substantial portion of its 
water-borne export and import foreign 
commerce and to provide shipping serv- 
ice on all essential routes for such do- 
mestic and foreign water-borne com- 
merce; second, capable of serving as a 
naval and military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency; third, owned 
and operated under the United States 
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flag by citizens of the United States: 
fourth, composed of the best equipped, 
safest, and most suitable types of vessels, 
constructed in the United States ang 
manner with a trained and efficient ciij- 
zen personnel; fifth, supplemented by 
American-owned facilities for repairs, 
marine insurance, and other auxiliary 
services. It is the policy of this avt to 
foster the development and encourage 
the maintenance of such a merchant ma- 
rine, and to facilitate the adjustment of 
the merchant marine from war service to 
peacetime operations. 

Private ownership and operation of our 
American merchant marine has been a 
cardinal principle of the United States in 
the past. At the present time, due to the 
war, our fleet is substantially Govern- 
ment-owned and Government-operated, 
This bill is presented to facilitate in a 
sound and sensible manner, not only the 
adjustment of the merehant marine 
from war service to peacetime operation, 
but also to transfer our fleet from Gov- 
ernment to private hands. 

My allotted time being limited, and 
since the main features of the bill have 
been explained by the chairman and 
other members of the committee, I shall 
confine my remarks to sections that I 
believe are important to the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the bill. 

A most essential element in any plan 
to sell surplus war-built ships is the price 
to be charged potential purchasers. 
Ships could be placed on the auction 
block, as was done in the last war, or 
a reasonable price could be established 
at which vessels would be offered for sale. 
If the former method were adopted, the 
abnormally large supply of ships, due 
to war conditions, would cause the prices 
to drop to very low figures on certain 
vessels. The health of the entire indus- 
try would be adversely affected for years, 
as the experiences after World War I 
have proven. Furthermore, the amount 
realized would yield very little to the tax- 
payers. The hearings and discussions 
favored the adoption of a fixed price pol- 
icy which would induce the sale of the 
maximum number of vessels, and which 
would not cause harm to the future wel- 
fare of the maritime industry. 

What should that price be? Realizing 
the importance of this section of the bill, 
considerable thought was given to the 
matter. ny factors were studied 
carefully before making a decision. 

The wartime costs were obviously high, 
exceeding the prewar costs by as much , 
as 35 percen Purchasers should not be 
asked to absorb these high war costs. 

Foreign construction costs prior to the 
war had always exerted a tremendous 
influence on all shipbuilding activities. 
Being substantially lower than American 
construction costs, shipowners purchased 
abroad. It seemed likely that the 
amount we could charge for these war- 
built vessels in the postwar years would 
be limited by the foreign construction 
costs. 

Also, since noncitizens would probably 
buy abroad, and since it would not be 
proper to sell vessels to citizens at 4 
higher price than to noncitizens, our 
prices would have to be in line with for- 
eign prices, 
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prewar foreign construction costs ap- 
peared to offer a fair basis for selling 
these war-built ships. The prewar for- 
eign construction costs were determined 
to be approximately one-half the prewar 
domestic construction cost. 

The committee then debated the merit 
of a price differential to various types 
of operators. 

Should all operators, subsidized and 
unsubsidized, be treated alike? ° For sev- 
eral reasons which are set forth in the 
report, a price differential in favor of 
the unsubsidized operator was adopted. 
Also, because of their special nature, 
tankers were placed in a separate cate- 
gory and treated differently. 

Finally, a sales price formula was 
edopted and the method of computation 
is as follows: 

First. The Commission ascertains the 
prewar domestic cost of a standard ves- 
sel of a particular type prevailing on or 
about January 1, 1941. This date was 
chosen as the latest date prior to gen- 
eral increases in costs due to wartime 
conditions. 

Second. The Commission then ascer- 
tains the statutory sales price by apply- 
ing to the prewar domestic cost 50 per- 
cent in the case of unsubsidized opera- 
tors, 55 percent in the case of all other 
types of operators, and 75 percent in the 
case of tankers. The amount obtained 
is specified in the bill as the statutory 
sales price. 

Third. The Commission makes adjust- 
ments by subtracting from the statutory 
sales price (a) the amount necessary to 
put the ship in class—gocd operating 
condition; (b) normal depreciation fig- 
ured at the rate of 5 percent per annum 
for the period beginning with the date 
of original delivery of the vessel by the 
builder and ending with the date of sale 
to the applicant; (c) special deprecia- 
tion for extra wear and tear from war 
service, the amount to be determined by 
the Commission, and not to exceed 3 per- 
ceat in the case of a vessel other than 
a tanker, and 4 percent in the case of 
a tanker; (d) if the Commission decides 
the vessel possesses or lacks desirable 
features which are or are not contained 
In a standard vessel of a particular type, 
the difference shall be added to or sub- 
tracted from the statutory sales price. 

However, no adjustment is to be made 
under this act which will result in a stat- 
utory sales price for a dry-cargo vessel 
of less than 35 percent to an unsubsi- 
dized operator, or 40 percent to any other 
operator, or 50 percent in the case of 
tankers, of the average construction costs 
of vessels of the tame type delivered dur- 
ing the calendar year 1944. Thus, the 
bill establishes a floor price below which 
sales cannot be made. 

I have devoted more space to a dis- 
cussion of the price policy than to any 
other section of the bill in order to em- 
phasize its provisions. I deem it the 
most important of several major deci- 
Silons of the committee. 

Other significant questions dealt with 
sales to citizens and to noncitizens, their 
order of preference, and treatment as to 
terms. Whether vessels should be char- 
tered or sold to noncitizens and whether 
all types of vessels should be made avail- 
able to them. 


National defense and the interest of 
our ship operators and our own com- 
merce should receive prior attention. If 
we wish to have a Merchant Marine 
operated by private operators and com- 
peting on the world sea lanes, then no 
matter how generous we may feel, we 
should not handicap those operators by 
selling to foreign operators on better 
terms than to our own citizens, nor 
should we sell certain types of vessels to 
foreign operators that we may need our- 
selves. To provide this protection the 
following provisions were agreed to by 
the committee: 

First. Citizen applicants to purchase 
or charter shall be given preference over 
noncitizen applicants to purchase—no 
vessels are to be chartered to noncitizens. 

Second. Certain vessels of the P-2 
type, other passenger types and bulk dry 
cargo Liberty vessels shall not be sold 
foreign. 

Third. Tankers and C-type vessels 
shall not be sold foreign until 6 months 
after cessation of hostilities—except 5 
C-type vessels under charter for at least 
1 year prior to date of enactment of 
this bill. 

Fourth. General cargo Liberty vessels, 
the Victory-type vessels and some mis- 
cellaneous types, can be sold foreign 
after such types of vessels have been 
available for sale or charter to citizens 
for a reasonable time and no responsible 
offer has been made by a citizen to pur- 
chase or charter such war-built vessel. 

Fifth. No vessel shall be sold foreign 
if the Commission determines it is neces- 
sary to the defense of the United States 
or to the promotion and maintenance of 
an American Merchant Marine. 

Sixth. No vessel shall be sold to foreign 
applicants upon terms and conditions 
more favorable than those at which such 
a war-built vessel is offered to a citizen 
of the United States. 

Two very controversial sections of the 
bill are sections 8 and 9, which deal with 
“Exchange of vessels” and “Adjustment 
for prior sales to citizens.” 

The committee, having in mind the 
development of a more modern and effi- 
cient American merchant marine, has 
set forth certain provisions to encourage 
citizens and certain foreign corporations 
controlled by citizens to turn in their 
older vessels in exchange for the newer 
and faster ships. The Commission is 
authorized to accept any vessel, other 
than one purchased under this bill, in 
exchange for an allowance of a credit on 
the purchase of any war-built vessel. 
After the bill was reported, the com- 
mittee decided that the provisions in the 
bill permit too much opportunity for a 
too liberal allowance, and, therefore, will 
offer an amendment which will restrict 
the amount of credit that may be given 
on the purchase of a war-built vessel. It 
is hoped that this will alleviate much of 
the criticism of this section of the bill. 

Many war-built vessels have been sold 
during this war to citizens of the United 
States who then have chartered them to 
the United States for war use. The prices 
paid by the purchasers have varied, some 
paying approximately 59 percent of the 
war-construction cost, and others pay- 
ing the full wartime costs. 


It would obviously be unfair to those 
purchasers unless adjustments were 
made in the prices to give them the bene- 
fit of the statutory sales price as pro- 
vided in the bill. 

The adjustment to be made would treat 
a previous sale as if the statutory sales 
price were in effect at that time. This 
might entail a large amount of refund 
to the purchaser. However, an off-set- 
ting sum would come back to the Govern- 
ment due to the lower amount of charter 
hire to be paid by the United States on 
the basis of the readjusted price. Since 
charter hire is figured at 15 percent of 
the sales price, a lower adjusted price 
would mean that a former purchaser 
would have been entitled to less money 
from the Government for charter hire to 
the United States. Furthermore, pro- 
vision is also made for a smaller amount 
of Government liability to the owner for 
loss of the vessel, on the basis of the 
readjusted price. 

A committee amendment will be of- 
fered which will endeavor to correct cer- 
tain discriminations which could occur 
as a result of the readjustments, and to 
insure equitable settlements. These 
ideas will be discussed when section 9 is 
being read for amendment. 

An important decision of the commit- 
tee which will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of Congress at the present time be- 
cause of unsettled world conditions is the 
provision which calis for a national de- 
fense reserve fleet. In that fleet will be 
Placed such vessels as the Commission, 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, deem 
necessary for the national defense and 
ali vessels for which, at the expiration 
of 2 years from the cessation of hostili- 
ties, no contract for sale has been made 
and which are considered of sufficient 
commercial and defense value to preserve 
and maintain. 

There are several provisions in the bill 
which my allotted time will not permit 
me to discuss in detail. However, I be- 
lieve I have mentioned the provisions 
that, in my judgment, represent the most 
important decisions of the committee, 
namely, a general policy, determination 
of sales prices, preference as to purchases 
between citizens and noncitizens, pro- 
tection to American interests in sales to 
noncitizens, exchange of vessels, adjust- 
ments of prior sales, and the establish- 
ment of a national defense reserve ficet. 

Although the many divergent interests 
that are involved may disagree with some 
of the sections in the bill, there can be 
no quarrel with the committee’s main 
objective, which is to protect the general 
welfare of our own country by not throw- 
ing away the opportunity to have an 
adequate merchant marine for com- 
merce and national defense. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose at the 
conclusion of my statement to ask that 
the Clerk proceed to read the bill for 
amendment. It is then my purpose to 
have the Clerk read to section 4. That 
will include section 3. I have three com- 
mittee amendments to section 3, and 
when I have offered those amendments 
and they are acted upon I shall move, 
without closing the opportunity to offer 
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further amendments to section 3, that 
the Committee rise. I know the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
Gesires to offer the so-called tanker 
amendment to section 3, and that will 
be controversial and will probably evoke 
considerable debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask now that the 
Clerk proceed to read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1945.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) It is necessary for the national 
defense and development of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United States 
that the United States have a merchant 
marine (1) sufficient to carry its domestic 
water-borne commerce and a substantial 
portion of its water-borne export and im- 
port foreign commerce and to provide ship- 
ping service on all routes essential for main- 
taining the flow of such domestic and for- 
eign water-borne commerce at all times; (2) 
capable of serving as a naval and military 
auxiliary in time of war or national emer- 
gency; (3) owned and operated under the 
United States flag by citizens of the United 
States; (4) composed of the best-equipped, 
safest, and most suitable types of vessels, 
constructed in the United States and manned 
with a trained and efficient citizen person- 
nel; and (5) supplemented by American- 
owned facilities for repairs, marine insurance, 
and other auxiliary services. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the pclicy 
of this act to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine, and to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of the merchant marine from war 
service to peacetime operations, 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 8. As used in this act the term— - 

(a) “Commission” means the United 
States Maritime Commission. 

(b) “War-built vessel’ means an ocean- 
going vessel of 2,000 gross tons or more, 
owned by the United States and suitable for 
commercial use— 

(1) Which was constructed or contracted 
for by or for the account of the United States 
during the period beginning January 1, 1941, 
and ending with the date of the cessation of 
hostilities; or 

(2) Which, having been constructed dur- 
ing the period beginning September 3, 1939, 
and ending with the date of the cessation of 
hostilities, was acquired by the United States 
curing such period. 

(c) “Prewar domestic cost” as applied to 
any type of vessel, means the amount de- 
termined by the Commission, and published 
by the Commission in the Federal Register, 
to be the amount for which a standard ves- 
sel of such type could have been cunstructed 
(without its national defense features) in 
the United States under normal conditions 
relating to labor, materials, and other ele- 
ments of cost, obtaining on or about Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. In no case shall the prewar do- 
mestic cost of any type of vessel be consid- 
ered to be greater than 80 percent of the 
average construction cost of vessels of the 
same type delivered during the calendar 
year 1944. 

(d) “Statutory sales price,” as applied to a 
particular vessel, means, in the case of a dry- 
cargo vessel, an amount equal to 55 centum 
of the prewar domestic cost of that type of 
vessel, unless it is being sold or chartered to 
an unsubsidized operatoy, in which case such 
term means an amount equal to 50 percent 
ef such cost, and in the case of a tanker, 
fuch term means an amount equal to 75 per- 
cent cf the prewar domestic cost of a tanker 
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of that type, such amount in each case being 
adjusted as follows: 

(1) If the Commission is of the opinion 
that the vessel is not in class, there shall be 
subtracted the amount estimated by the 
Commission as the cost of putting the vessel 
in class. 

¢2) If the Commission is of the opinion 
that the vessel lacks desirable features which 
are incorporated in the standard vessel used 
for the purpose of determining prewar do- 
mestic cost, and that the statutory sales price 
(unadjusted) would be lower if the standard 
vessel had also lacked such features, there 
shall be subtracted the amount estimated by 
the Commission as the amount of such re- 
sulting difference in statutory sales price. 

(8) If the Commission is of the opinion 
that the vessel contains desirable features 
which are not incorporated in the standard 
vessel used for the purpose of determining 
prewar domestic cost, and that the statutory 
sales price (unadjusted) would be higher if 
the standard vessel had also contained such 
features, there shall be added the amount 
estimated by the Commission as the amount 
of such resulting difference in statutory sales 
price. 

(4) There shall be subtracted, as repre- 
senting normal depreciation, an amount 
computed by applying to the statutory sales 
price (determined without regard to this 
paragraph) the rate of 5 percent pcr annum 
for the period beginning with the date of the 
original delivery of the vessel by its builder 
and ending with the date of sale or charter 
to the applicant in question, and there shall 
also be subtracted an amount . computed 
by applying to the statutory sales price (de- 
termined without regard to this paragraph) 
such rate not in excess of 3 percent per an- 
num in the case of a vessel other than a 
tanker, and not in excess of 4 percent per 
annum in the case of a tanker, for such period 
or periods of war service as the Commission 
determines will make reasonable allowance 
for excessive wear and tear by reason of 
war service which cannot be or has not been 
otherwise compensated for under this sub- 
section. 

No adjustment shall be made under this 
act which will result in a statutory sales 
price which, in the case of any dry-cargo 
vessel, will be less than 35 percent for an 
unsubsidized operator, or 40 percent for 
any other operator, of the average construc- 
tion cost of vessels of the same type delivered 
during the calendar year 1944, or in the case 
of a tanker will be less than 50 percent of 
the average construction cost of tankers of 
the same type delivered during the calendar 
year 1944, in each case as determined by the 
Commission. For the purposes of this act 
all dry-cargo: Liberty vessels shall be con- 
sidered to be vessels of one and the same 
type. 

(e) “Unsubsidized operator” means a 
citizen of the United States other than one 
who, on the date of the enactment of this 
act, is a contractor under an operating- 
differential subsidy contract made under the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

(f) “Cessation of hostilities” means the 
date proclaimed by the President as the date 
of the cessation of hostilities in the present 
war, or the date so specified in a concurrent 
resolution of the two House of the Congress, 
whichever is the earlier. 

(g) “Citizen of the United States” includes 
a corporation, partnership, or association only 
if it is a citizen of the United States within 
the meaning of section 2 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916, as amended. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLann: Page 3, 
in line 2 and in line 5, strike out “the date 
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of the cessation of hostilities” and insert 
“June 30, 1945.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is the first of a series of 
amendments made necessary by events 
which have transpired since the bill was 
reported, particularly the surrender of 
Japan. Since June 30, 1945, contracting 
for new construction of vessels for war 
purposes has not been authorized, and 
hen¢e this amendment is proposed for 
the purpose of limiting the vessels which 
are to be considered as war-built vessels 
to those contracted for prior to July 1, 
1945. 

Amendment No. 1 is offered so as to 
make the bill strictly applicable to ves- 
sels built for war purposes. In a letter 
from Admiral Land, dated July 4, 1945, 
he said: 

H. R. 3603 is primarily and inherently a 
ship sales bill and should affect only war- 
built ships. We interpret this to mean ships 
built for war purposes in general accordance 
with congressional, Presidential, and Chiefs 
cf Staff’s programs. All of these programs 
have been contracted for and the bill covers 
them, The question is now raised as to ships 
which will be contracted for now and until 
the end of the war. We should readily as- 
sume that such ships will not get into the 
war and are, therefore, not part of the war 
effort. The Commission is of the opinion that 
ships contracted for from now on shouid not 
have the benefits of the Bland bill, but should 
be built under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. It is my understanding that this con- 
clusion is in accordance with your ideas and 
in general accordance with the ideas of other 
members of your committee. In other words, 
the bill covers ships that were contracted for 
and built as part of the war effort but is not 
Intended to cover ships contracted for from 
now on and therefore not part of the war 
effort. 


The Commission suggested an amend- 
ment applicable to section 9 (a) relating 
to adjustments and the committee ac- 
cepted the principle involved in fixing the 
date June 30, 1945, in applicable cases 
and suggested amendments accordingly. 
This is one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brann: Page 5, 
line 18, strike out the comma and insert 
“(1)”; and in line 21 and in line 24, after 
“cost”, insert “(without national defense 
features) .” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is a clerical amendment to 
insure that in computing the floor price 
on war-built vessels the cost of national 
defense features will not be included in 
determining the war construction costs. 
The cost of national-defense features in- 
corporated in vessels built under title V 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, has 
always been borne by the United States. 
In addition, the cost of such features is 
excluded in computing the statutory 
sales price under the bill. This amend- 


ment carries out the intention of the 
committee that the same policy shall 
apply in determining the floor price. 
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This amendment is just corrective to 
strixe out a comma improperly inserted, 
and next to make it plain that the price 
fioor cost determinations provided for in 
the last part of section 3 (d) should be 
computed without including the cost of 
national defense features. It will be 
noted that in 3 (c), in determining “pre- 
war comestic cost” it is provided that 
the amcunt is determined “without its 
national defense features” and the 
actual average construction cost should 
be ascertained in the same way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
esreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLanp: Page 5, 
line 22, strike out ‘1944, or” and insert “1944, 
except in the case of any type of dry-cargo 
vessel the principal deliveries of which were 
made after the calendar year 1944, there shall 
be used in lieu of such year 1944 such period 
of not less than six .consecutive calendar 
months as the Commission shall find to be 
most representative of war production costs 
of such type, or (2).” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has the effect of providing 
that in the computation of the floor price 
on a vessel of a type whose principal 
deliveries were made after 1944, the pe- 
riod used for averaging the construction 
costs shall be such period of not less than 
six consecutive months as the Commis- 
sion determines to be most representa- 
tive. The amendment applies princi- 
pally to smaller type vessels built for 
the coastwise trade. 

This amendment provides that in the 
case of any type of dry cargo vessels the 
principal deliveries of which were made 
after the calendar year 1944, there shall 
be used in lieu of the year 1944, such 
period of not less than six consecutive 
calendar months as the Commission shall 
find to be most representative of war- 
production costs of such type. Admiral 
Vickery pointed out in a letter to the 
chairman dated July 26, 1945, that floor 
prices based on 1944 figures would not be 
fair nor typical in certain types of ves- 
sels. For that reason the substitute pe- 
riod leaving some discretion in the Com- 
mission for fixing the exact period is both 
necessary and desirable. 

Admiral Vickery said in his letter: 

The estimated cost of 1944 deliveries, based 
upon the best information obtainable at this 
time, is necessarily, to some extent, fragmen- 
tary, since most of the contracts involved 
are still open for purposes of audit, and some 
are still in course of execution. Here again, 
however, it is not believed that there will 
be any substantial change in the figures. 
While the calendar year 1944 is a typical 
period for use in fixing floor prices for the 
bulk of the ship construction covered by the 
bill, it has been found that in the case of 
the small cargo vessel (C1-M-AV1) figures 
based on 1944 construction would not be 
typical, since a very small number of this 
type were built in 1944, the bulk of the de- 
liveries being in the middle part of 1945. For 
this reason floor prices based on 1944 are not 
shown for this type in the table. We have 
in mind Suggesting an amendment which 
wceuld enable the Commission to use a typi- 
cal 6 months’ period for this type. Prelim- 
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inary indications are that the cost of build- 
ing the small cargo ships based on a typical 
6 months’ period in 1945 covering the major 
deliveries of this type will be about $1,750,000, 
which would result in floor prices for this 
vessel of about $700,000 for subsidized citi- 
zens and about $612,000 for unsubsidized 
citizens. 


The amendment is the amendment 
that was desired by Admiral Vickery. I 
move its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk, which appears on page 3, line 25. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jackson: On 
page 3, line 25, strike out “75” and insert 
“100.” 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sticter, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the biil 
H. R. 3603 had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO BE 
OFFERED TO H. R. 3603 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rrec- 
orD at this point the committee amend- 
ments which have been agreed to by the 
committee and which will be offered 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

(The committee amendments follow:) 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 3603 


Page 7, strike out lines 18, 19, and 20, and 
insert: “price, shall not restrict the lawful 
or proper use or operation of the vessel.” 

Page 9, lines 23 and 24, strike out “cessa- 
tion of hostilities” and insert “date of the 
enactment of this act.” 

Beginning With line 19, page 12, strike out 
down through line 16 on page 14, and in- 
sert: 

“Such allowance shall not be applied upon 
the cash payment required under section 4. 
The amount of such allowance shall be de- 
termined by the Commission, having re- 
gard to the tonnage of the vessel being ex- 
changed, but shall in no event be greater 
than 10 percent of the average construc- 
tion cost (without national-defense fea- 
tures) of war-built vessels (of the same type 
as that being purchased) delivered during 
the calendar year 1944, except that in the 
case of any type of dry-cargo vessel the 
principal deliveries of which were made 
after the calendar year 1944, there shall be 
used in lieu of the year 1944 such period 
of not less than six consecutive months as 
the Commission shall find to be most repre- 
sentative of war production costs of such 
type. In any case where the vessel offered 
in exchange was acquired from the United 
States, the exchange allowance under this 
section shall, unless subsequent to its sale 
by the United States it was acquired by a 
bona fide purchaser for value, in no event be 
greater than the price at which the vessel 
was acquired from the United States plus 
the depreciated cost of any capital im- 
provements thereon. No vessel which is 
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under charter to the United States on the 
date of the enactment of this act and which, 
pursuan. to the terms of such charter, has 
been restored to condition by the United 
States, or for the restoring of which pursuant 
to the terms of such charter a cash allow- 
ance has been made to the owner, may be 
exchanged under this section. 

(b) The Commission is also authorized to 
make available any war-built vessel for trans- 
fer to any citizen in complete or partial sct- 
tlement of any claim of such citizen against 
the United States (1) for just compensation 
upon the requisition for title of any vessel 
which he owned, or (2) for indemnity for the 
less of any vessel owned by him and taken by 
the United States for use. 

“(c) Except as hereinafter provided, a war- 
built vessel shall not be deemed to be a new 
vessel for the purposes of section 510 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, but 
shall be deemed a new vessel for the purposes 
of section 511 of such act. Section 510 (e) 
of- the Merchant Marine Act, 1938, as 
amended, siall be applicable with respect to 
vessels exchanged under this section to the 
same extent as applicable to obsolete vessels 
exchanged under section 510 of such act.” 

Page 15, line 12, after “shall” insert “, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided,” and after the 
period in line 15 insert “No adjustment shall 
be made under this section in respect of any 
vessel the contract for the construction of 
which was made after June 30, 1945, under 
the provisions of title V (including sec. 504) 
or title VII of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended.” 

Beginning with line 16 on page 15, strike 
out down through line 23 on page 16, and 
insert: 

“(b) Such adjustment shall be made, as 
hereinafter provided, by treating the vessel 
as if it were being sold to the applicant on 
the date of the enactment of this act, and not 
before that time. The amount of such ad- 
justment shall be determined as follows: 

“(1) The Commission shall credit the ap- 
plicant with the excess of the cash payments 
made upon the original purchase price of the 
vessel over 25 percent of the statutory sales 
price of the vessel as of such date of enact- 
ment. If such payment was less than 25 per- 
cent of the statutory sales price of the ves- 
sel, the applicant shall pay the difference to 
the Commission. 

“(2) The mortgage indebtedness of the ap- 
plicant with respect to the vessel shall be 
canceled, and a new mortgage indebtedness, 
payable in not more than 20 equal annual 
installments, with interest on the portion of 
the statutory sales price remaining unpaid, at 
the rate of 314 percent per annum, shall be 
ass’med by the applicant. 

“(3) The new mortgage indebtedness shall 
be in an amount equal to the excess of the 
statutory sales price of the vessel as of the 
date of the enactment of this act over the 
sum of the cash payment retained by the 
United States under paragraph (1) plus the 
readjusted trade-in allowance (determined 
under paragraph (6)) with respect to any 
vessel exchanged by the applicant on the 
original purchase. 

(4) The Commission shall credit the ap- 
plicant with the excess, if any, of the sum 
of the cash payments inade by the applicant 
upor the original purchase price of the ves- 
sel plus the readjusted trade-in allowance 
(determined under paragraph (6)) over the 
statutory sales price of the vessel as of the 
date of the enactment of this act to the ex- 
tent not credited under paragraph (1). 

“(5) The Commission shall also credit the 
applicant with an amount equal to interest 
at the rate of 344 percent per annum (for 
the period begining with the date of the orig- 
inal delivery of the vessel to the applicant 
and ending with the date of the enactment 
of this act) on the excess of the original pur- 
chase price of the vessel over the amcunt of 
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any allowance allowed by the Commission on 
the exchange of any vessel on such purchase; 
the amount of such credit first being reduced 
by any interest on the original mortgage in- 
debtedness accrued up to such date of enact- 
ment and unpaid. Interest so accrued and 
unpaid shall be canceled. 

“(6) The applicant shall credit the Com- 
mission with all amounts paid by the United 
States to him as charter hire for use of the 
vessel (exclusive of service, if any, required 
under the terms of the charter) under any 
charter party made prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act, and any charter hire 
for such use accrued up to such date of 
enactment and unpaid shall be canceled; and 
the Commission shall credit the applicant 
with the amount that would have been paid 
by the United States to the applicant as 
charter hire for bare boat use of vessels ex- 
changed by the applicant on the original 
purchase (for the period beginning with date 
on which the vessels so exchanged were de- 
livered to the Commission and ending with 
the date of the enactment of this act). 

“(7) The allowance made to the applicant 
on any vessel exchanged by him on the orig- 
inal purchase shall be readjusted so as to 
limit such allowance to the amount provided 
for under section 8. 

“(8) There shall be subtracted from the 
sum of the credits in favor of the Commission 
under the foregoing provisions of this sub- 
section the amount of any overpayments of 
Federal taxes by the applicant resulting from 
the application of subsection (c) (1), and 
there shall be subtracted from the sum of 
the credits in favor of the applicant under 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection 
the amount of any deficiencies in Federal 
taxes of the applicant resulting from the ap- 
plication of subSection (c) (1). If, after 
making such subtractions, the sum of the 
credits in favor of the applicant exceeds the 
sum of the credits in favor of the Commis- 
sion, such excess shall be paid by the Com- 
mission to the applicant. If, after making 
such subtractions, the sum of the credits in 
favor of the Commission exceeds the sum 
of the credits in favor of the applicant, such 
excess shall be paid by the applicant to the 
Commission. Upon such payment’ by the 
Commission or the applicant, such overpay- 
ments shall be treated as having been re- 
funded and such deficiencies as having been 
paid. 

“For the purposes of this subsection, the 
purchase price of a vessel on account of 
which a construction differential subsidy was 
paid or agreed to be paid under section 504 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, shall be the net cost of the vessel to the 
owner. 

“(c) An adjustment shall be made under 
this section only if an adjustment is applied 
for on all vessels of the applicant with re- 
spect to which an adjustment may be made 
under this section, and then only if the ap- 
plicant enters into an agreement with the 
Commission to the effect that, in the case 
of each such vessel— 

“(1) depreciation and amortization al- 
lowed or allowable with respect to the vessel 
up to the date of the enactment of this act 
for Federal tax purposes shall be treated as 
not having been allowable; amounts credited 
‘to the Commission under subsection (b) (6) 
shall be treated for Federal tax purposes as 
not having keen received or accrued as in- 
come; amounts credited to the applicant un- 
der subsection (b) (6) shall be treated for 
Federal tax purposes as having been received 
and accrued as income in the taxable year 
in which falls the date of the enactment of 
this act; and the amount credited by the 
Commission under subsection (b) (5) shall 
be treated for Federal tax purposes as hav- 
ing been received and accrued as income rat- 
ably over the period beginning with the date 
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of the original delivery of the vessel to the 
applicant and ending with the day before the 
date of the enactment of this act; 

“(2) the liability of the United States for 
use (exclusive of service, if any, required 
under the terms of the charter) of the vessel 
on or after the date of the enactment of this 
act under any charter party shall not exceed 
15 percent per annum of the statutory sales 
price of the vessel as of such date of enact- 
ment; and the liability of the United States 
under any.” 

Page 17, line 14, strike out “(e)” and in- 
sert “‘(d).” 

Beginning in line 25 on page 17, strike out 
“the expiration of 2 years from the date of 
the cessation of hostilities” and insert “Sep- 
tember 3, 1947.” 

Page 18, lines 14 and 15, strike out “at the 
expiration of 2 years from the cessation of 
hostilities” and insert “on September 3, 1947.” 

And in lines 19 and 20, strike out “at the 
expiration of such 2 years” and insert “on 
that date.” 

Page 19, strike out lines 5 to 24, both in- 
clusive, and page 20, strike out lines 1 and 2, 
and insert: 

“Src. 12. Thére shall be included in every 
contract for the sale of a vessel under section 
4 to a citizen of the United States provisions, 
binding on, and running with the title of, 
the vessel, to the effect that if, during any 
period during which the vessel may be requi- 
sitioned under section 902 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended— 

“(1) the vessel is repurchased or requisi- 
tioned by the United States, or is lost by 
reason of causes for which the United States 
is responsible, the compensation paid to the 
owner shall not exceed that which would ke 
applicable under section 802 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, if the difference between 
the construction cost of the vessel (exclusive 
of national-defense features), and the price 
at which such vessel was sold by the United 
States, constituted a construction differential 
subsidy; or 

“(2) the vessel is chartered or taken for 
use by the United States, the charter hire 
paid to the owner for bare-boat use of the 
vessel shall not exceed 15 percent per an- 
num of the compensation permitted to be 
paid to the owner under clause (1) upon 
repurchase or requisition.” 

Page 21, lines 22 and 23, strike out “the 
expiration of 2 years from the date of the 
cessation of hostilities’ and insert “Sep- 
tember 2, 1947.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont (Mr. PLUMLEY] may have 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and inelude an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made today and include certain ma- 
terial. 

Mr. JACKSON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in the Committee of the 
Whole during the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 3603, and to include certain ex- 
hibits from the Maritime Commission 
and from the Appropriations Committee 
together with a proposed amendment 
which he will offer tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter he received from the Worcester chap- 
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ter of the Order of Ahepa and a resoly- 
tion which accompanied the letter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent to extend in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorpb, notwithstand- 
ing the estimated cost of $78 submitted 
by the Public Printer, an address recent- 
ly delivered in Boston by General William 
O’Dwyer at the Commodore Barry com- 
memoration exercises. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend in the REcorp pages 1, 
2,3, and 4from the report of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Harvard University on the use 
and disposition of ships and shipyards 
at the end of World War II. 


OPA HEADACHES 


Mr. GAVIN. ‘Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my zemarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a letter from Chester Bowles, 
Administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, that the OPA, with the ter- 
mination of most rationing by about the 
end of the year, is planning to close 3,600 


.of its 5,600 war price and rationing 


boards. 

Roughly speaking, he stated 15,000 
positions, covering $27,000,000 in annual 
salaries will be abolished by the move. 

This, I would say, is great news; not 
alone because of saving $27,000,000 but 
the millions of headaches that it will also 
save. 

I want to call your attention to the 
Federal Register of September 19, 1945, 
page 11897, part 1364, “Fresh, cured, and 
canned meat and fish products.” It 
takes nine full pages to tell the story and 
it is interesting reading because it be- 
comes quite evident that the meat pack- 
ers, Armour, Swift, Cudahy, and others 
have a lot to learn because the OPA has 
listed a lot of meat products that I do 
not believe the packers ever heard of— 
and this is the kind of regulation that 
is driving people to the psychiatrists. 

They cover everything—the purpose 
and scope of the regulation, how maxi- 
mum prices are fixed, determine the zone 
in which point of delivery is located, 
quality and description labeling require- 
ments, where the regulations apply, rec- 
ord keeping and enforcement, indirect 
price increases, licensing and registra- 
tion, enforcement, miscellaneous pro- 
visions, zones, prices and definitions, 
transportation, launch delivery, hotel 
supply houses’ selling addition; peddler 
truck selling addition; and they even get 
into figuring the cost that the buyer pays 
for slicing livers, which states “for slic- 
ing livers at the request of the purchaser, 
$2 per hundredweight.” 

They cover everything, from peddler’s 
trucks to ocean-plying vessels; from 
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slaughter to consumption. There is 
some very informative material such as: 

“Blood” which means entirely de- 
fibrinated blood which may contain salt 
or other curing agents, 

“Brains” means both brain lobes, the 
small knob at the base of the brain, and 
qa short piece of spinal cord approxi- 
mately three-quarters of an inch in 
length. 

“Cheek meat, lips on,” of cattle or 
calves means the lean muscle on the in- 
side and outside of the lower jaw, witan 
the lip attached. 

“Hearts, cap.off” means bright colored 
beef, and “veal hearts” free from blood 
clots, trimmed free of large gristly blood 
vessels, and “heart cap” with trimmable 
fat not in excess of 20 percent. 

So, I suppose the packers will have to 
look over the heart of each animal to 
determine if there is evidence of a blood 
clot as the animal may have had a heart 
attack before being slaughtered. 

And it goes on with “kidneys,” “lips,” 
“livers.” A description of livers is a very 
beautiful piece of writing. “Livers, veal 
or calf” unblemished, means all veal 
livers—obtained from the slaughter of 
calves—weighing not more than 5% 
pounds, bright and uniform in color, 
from light to chocolate brown, moder- 
ately short and plump, and which are 
free from all mutilations other than 
mirfdr cuts or slight skin breaks, and 
so forth, and so on, to the “lungs” and 
the oxtail, and “melts” and down to 
“oxtail split joints” which means the 
first two caudal vertebrae removed in 
making boneless beef for war procure- 
ment agencies, 

Then we get into “snouts,” “sweet 
breads,” and “tails” and “tongue,” down 
to “udders.” Now the “udder” means the 
severed mammary glands from cows, 
and shall be carefully drained by slicing 
according to good commercial practice. 

Now one of my good friends, a small 
packer, who has been in the business 
most of his life, writes me as follows: 

Now here is the “grand champion” on the 
OPA ceilings pertaining to food products. If 
you will have somebody in your office lay open 
the Federal Register of September 19, page 
11,897, you will see the beginning of a ceiling 
on meat items and offal products that you 
and I never heard of, and I, being an old 
buzzard, having been around the meat busi- 
ness about 30 years, still must admit the 
OPA “brain trusters” and perpetual job hold- 
ers are teaching me something. 

They have ceiling prices, among about 50 
Other items, on blood, crown meat, fries, 
guilet meat, melts, lungs, palates, and udders, 
and also unblemished livers. Now, all I can 
add is that I noticed the ceiling on beef 
brains is 7 cents per pound, calf and mutton 


11 cents per pound. So, you may take your 
choice, and figure for yourself how much 
value to put on the brains of the individual 
who wrote up this regulation. 

It only covers nine pages of the Federal 
Register, which means to me that after 
putting in about 10 hours a day, I must sit 
up about 2 hours additional at home in the 
evening and try to figure out what some fiat- 
head in Washington, who probably was an 
insurance salesman, ex-used-car salesman, 
or even an ex-packing-house salesman, has 
cooked up when he had one of his frequent 
brainstorms. 

I venture to say the same individual who 


Wrote it could not select 50 percent of the 


items if they were all placed on trays side 
by side, and this is only a sample of what 
we have to put up with and what received 
the blessing of the other bureaucrats in the 
Nation’s overpopulated city in which Chester 
Bowles told Clinton Anderson he couldn't 
take off rationing because he had too much 
manpower and they wouldn't have anything 
to do, 


Certainly, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
American people are entitled to some re- 
lief from these regulations which are 
strangulating business. 

I would say that it is about time that 
the Congress takes the shackles off 
American business and permit business 
to operate with some degree of freedom 
to put the country on a sound basis. 

This order is merely another attempt 
to saddle administrative bureaucracy on 
a group of people, the packers, who are 
trying to put meat on the tables of the 
American people. 

The Congress should take action to rid 
the Government of this element who are 
restraining a free flow of trade. I feel 
quite certain there are hundreds cf policy 
makers and writers in the OPA who are 
putting out ridiculous orders, such as I 
have referred to, who could be taken off 
the pay roll without any damaging effect 
to OPA operations and to great savings 
to the American taxpayers. 

Now that the colossal war demands 
have ceased there is no need to continue 
the restrictions and fool orders that are 
being imposed upon business. 

Here we have some brilliant minds, who 
I doubt ever saw the inside of a packing 
house, issuing orders on meat-packing 
products some of which, I feel certain, 
the packers never heard of. 

I wonder how the American people 
would like to sit down to an order of 
“grilled udders,” with hashed brown po- 
tatoes; or, better still, a nice order of 
“unblemished livers.” I am of the opin- 
ion from the beautiful description given 
of these meat products the writer who 
prepared this order would have no dif- 
ficulty in securing a splendid position 
with some advertising agency interested 
in streamlining and beautifying meat 
products. 

Meat should go off the rationing list 
right now, and not next January, as there 
is no further need, in my estimation, for 
continuing meat rationing. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Hays] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


THE RURAL INDUSTRIALIZATION BILL 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Senator Baitey, of North Carolina, and 
I introduced identical bills, S. 1385 and 
H. R. 4068, to provide for aid in the 
industrialization of underdeveloped areas 
of the United States. The bill has 
been referred to as the rural industrial- 
ization bill and that is a fair characteri- 
zation. 

Today I want to explain some of the 
provisions of this measure, but before 
doing so let me give the background and 
sketch for the House a brief personal 
history of my interest in this proposal. 

Of course, the idea of industrial de- 
velopment in those areas where agri- 
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culture and industry are not in proper 
balance is not a new one. But it has 
an obvious timeliness and in my judg- 
ment is one of the most important mat- 
ters to be considered by the present 
Congress. 

My interest in the matter goes back 
to some of the discussions emanating 
from the subcommittee of the Committee 
of Agriculture, headed by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace] to study 
the coiton problem. It is apparent from 
the testimony presented to the subcom- 
mittee that the problem of cotton, so vital 
to the welfare of the South, could not be 
properly considered without reference to 
many other factors in our economic life. 
There is no single solution to the prob- 
lem. It has no simple, short answer. 
Many things must be done to protect the 
South against a severe shock resulting 
from changes that will inevitably come 
in the cotton economy of many regions. 

I am not critical of the temporary de- 
vices to which Congress resorted for the 
protection of hundreds of thousands of 
cotton farmers. The situation was and 
still is a desperate one. Artificial price 
supports had to be provided or there 
would have been tragic consequences. 
I’, does not follow, however, that we can 
go on indefinitely depending upon these 
artificial props. Sooner or later, and I 
fear sooner than we had thought, some 
adjustments must be made. 


CHANGES ARE INEVITABLE 


We cannot permanently disregard the 
sound economic law that agricultural 
commodities must be grown in land best 
adapted to their production and mar- 
keted under competitive conditions. 
Twenty years ago American cotton farm- 
ers supplied 53 percent of the cotton 
consumed in world markets. We now 
supply only 43 percent, and if synthetic 
fibers are included we account for but 
33 percent at present. 

As one economist observed, “When we 
raised the umbrella over domestic pro- 
ducers the producers of competing na- 
tions got under the same umbrella,” and 


- we have only encouraged that competi- 


tion which will prove to be ruinous un- 
less we reexamine our policy and make 
necessary changes in it. 

It was that fact that led the Secretary 
of Agriculture, for whom the Members 
of this House entertain great respect, to 
say recently that “Present prices cannot 
be expected to hold their present high 
level.” Mr. Anderson told cotton grow- 
ers at Stillwater, Okla., that the Gov- 
ernment cannot maintain for more than 
a year or two after the war even 90 or 
9212 percent of parity for “all the cotton 
and wheat that farmers can produce.” 

We should not be unprepared for a 
sudden departure from present price pol- 
icies relating to cotton, and since the 
welfare of such a large population is in- 
volved the Congress should begin now 
to extend every conceivable help in a 
difficult transition. A number of things 
have already been done and are proving 
highly beneficial. I refer to the soil- 
conservation program and the educa- 
tional prcgrams conducted by various 
agencies within the Department of Agri- 
culture. But scmething more substan- 
tial and fundamental is necessary. Even 
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under present methods of cultivation, we 
have a larger number of people in cotton 
production than can possibly maintain 
a fair standard of living. This is -re- 
flected in a low per capita income, not 
alone on the agricultural side but also 
carrying an impact upon the industrial 
population. This constitutes a threat to 
wage standards in every industrial city 
within or adjacent to the cotton-produc- 
tion area. 


THE ENTIRE NATION IS AFFECTED 


Even the west coast felt the influence 
of this condition when thousands of 
southern farmers migrated to the West 
in search of farming opportunities, or 
failing in that, to seek industrial employ- 
ment. Northern cities have observed 
these influences and recognize that they, 
too, are involved in these great readjust- 
ments that lie ahead. 

Since neither the agricultural South 
and West, nor the industrial North and 
East stand to gain by a continuation of 
present trends, the problem is resolved 
into the question of determining a sound 
national policy for the absorption in in- 
dustry of those who need opportunities 
outside of agricultural production. 

What kind of industrial development 
do we want and how can it be achieved 
without producing new social and eco- 
nomic problems? I am confident that 
those with a primary interest in industry 
will not withhold support from sound 
measures to promote new industries at 
the farmer’s doorstep. To supply indus- 
trial opportunities in the smaller towns 
of the underdeveloped areas will not take 
away from more favored regions the de- 
velopment and prosperity that they now 
enjoy. It is with that in mind that Sen- 
ator Bartey and I introduced our bills to 
establish certain procedures in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor that would encourage and 
promote 2 sound development in all of 
the underdeveloped areas of the coun- 
try, and while the South and certain sec- 
tions of the West might benefit more sig- 
nificantly than the highly industrialized 
regions, it should be pointed out that as 
defined in the bills which we have intro- 
duced, underdeveloped areas are located 
throughout the United States. The bill 
defines these areas as those which: 

(1) Have workers available for employ- 
ment in excess of those which can be em- 
ployed efficiently on farm or in existing in- 
dusirial or other enterprises; (2) have in- 
sufficient industrial, commercial, or service 
enterprises in the area to provide employ- 
ment for such workers, and (3) where the 
prospects are that additional or expanded 
private enterprises would prove successful 
and would raise the levels of employment, 
production, and incomes in the region or 
area. 


I recall, for example, my first visit to 
Nev’ England. I was at the time em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture 
and was on a mission related to rural re- 
habilitation. If there is a more attrac- 
tive agricultural region in the world than 
New England, I do not know where it is, 
but even in that beautiful and historic 
region there are stranded populations. 
It is obvious that a comparatively thriv- 
ing industrial system has been unable to 
absorb all of the workers from the farms. 
No industrial program predicated upon 
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the assumption that New England and 
the industrial Northeast are free from 
the problems of surplus farm populations 
and underdevelopment would be sound. 
Each area has its distinctive features and 
each presents complications requiring 
special treatment, but it all adds up to 
the need of a national policy aimed at 
creating a wholesome industrial and 
agricultural balance for America with 
emphasis upon industrial expansion in 
the smaller cities and towns rather than 
in the already mature and congested in- 
dustrial centers far removed from the 
sources of the difficulties which we seek 
to correct. 

THE VETERANS HAVE A STAKE IN THE PROGRAM 


Returning veterans have a primary in- 
terest in this effort. A recent survey 
indicated that 700,000 of them said in 
response to questioning that they would 
like to establish themselves in some type 
of business or industrial enterprise. Six 
hundred thousand expressed a prefer- 
ence for farm pursuits. Many of those 
preferring industry have a farm back- 
ground and have despaired of a decent 
standard of living there, and it is doubt- 
ful that all of the six hundred thousand 
preferring agricultural pursuits can be 
afforded opportunities on the land. Thus 
the necessity for an expansion of indus- 
try is doubly intensified. 

We must, at the same time, consider 
the returning war plant workers. In 
dealing with the southern aspect of this 
problem I am also aware of the fact that 
many western States are confronted with 
similar problems. Between 1940 and 
1945 every State in the South except 
Florida and Virginia suffered a decline 
in population considerably in excess of 
the 3.1 percent average occasioned by 
enlistments in the armed forces. South- 
ern States with shipyard and aircraft 
factories here had some advantages, but 
may not retain them. Some northern 
States lost heavily. New York, for ex- 
ample, lost over 1,000,000 poputation in 
the 5-year period, or 7.4 percent. But 
most of those who went from New York 
to surrounding States for war work will 
probably return home and many of these 
same workers in the rural sections will 
eagerly seek the opportunities conceived 
of in this legislation. Table No. 1 which 
I will include shows the percentage of 
population losses for all of these States. 
The significance of these figures should 
be apparent. 

Students of agricultural problems have 
repeatedly pointed out the close rela- 
tionship between income and percentage 
of workers in agriculture. Table No. 2 
indicates this relation for all States and 
table No. 3 for the Southern States. 
Table No. 4 gives the number of workers 
by occupation division. You will ob- 
serve from table No. 3 that without ex- 
ception .the States having a small ratio 
of industrial workers considered in rela- 
tion to agriculture have a low per capita 
income. I am including this table with 
some reluctance because it carries cer- 
tain deceptive aspects requiring more 
elaborate treatment that the necessities 
of the present measure call for. I insist 
that there are certain attractions in ag- 
riculture that cannot be described in 
statistical charts.~ Nevertheless, there 
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are inescapable conclusions to be drawn 
from these tables and they are related to 
the problems before us and further de- 
lay in consideration of problems of this 
magnitude can hardly be defended. 


MECHANIZATION OF COTTON PRODUCTION Is 
AHEAD 


Another threat to our present system 
of farming which cannot be ignored is 
the mechanization of cotton production 
which will shortly be accelerated with 
the release of improved machinery not 
available during the war. We cannot 
appeal for a postponement of mechanized 
operations for cost factors are involved 
and the resultant pressure upon cotton 
farmers is terrific. This process will 
inevitably result in the displacement of 
hundreds of thousands of farm workers 
and unless they can be absorbed the un- 
employment problem in many areas will 
become acute. 

The entire Nation has a tremendous 
stake in the correction of economic mal- 
adjustments that are now encouraging 
migration of workers on a huge scale 
from one section of the country to an- 
other. This House very profitably spent 
a large sum of money a few years ago 
to ascertain the facts in connection with 
interstate migration and under the 
splendid leadership of the -gentleman 
from California [Mr. ToLan] secured 
considerable light on this question. 

Admitting that the free movemenf of 
workers is necessary, the fact remains 
that too many constantly shifting fam- 
ilies constitute an unwholesome condi- 
tion from a national standpoint. We do 
not want our people to be uprooted in 
great numbers and I believe it is fair to 
say that the people of the congested cen- 
ters do not want a continuation of this 
condition. Two newspaper items which 
have just come to my attention drama- 
tize the very thing I am speaking of: 

First, an advertisement by a great 
corporation saying that the health of 
children, and obviously children’s health 
is directly involved, is more important 
even than the atomic bomb; and, sec- 
ond, an address by Mrs. Eugene Meyer 
to Washington’s churchwomen which 
drew heavily upon the report to which 
I have just alluded. 

America is awakening to the great 
human problem of displaced persons in 
our own country, and we of the Congress 
cannot shirk our responsibilities in pro- 
viding guidance and assistance in the ef- 
forts to reach a solution. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word in 
tribute to the fine vision of the gentlemen 
who have organized in their respective 
cities and States a campaign to study and 
prepare for the unemployment problems 
that are affecting these areas. I refer, 
for example, to the Greater South Dakota 
Association and a survey made by that 
group in conjunction with other civic 
bodies, pointing out the resources that 
the State has, appraising their potential- 
ities, and suggesting remedies. The 
work of the Arkansas Economic Coun- 
cil is another notable example of civic 
cooperation. Also the city of Anderson, 
S. C., and a very splendid study that has 
been made by the businessmen and the 
civic bodies of that city. Also the city of 
Fort Smith, Ark., and a pamphlet cn- 
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titled “Forward by Planning,” sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce in cooper- 
ation with the Committee for Economic 
Development, Bureau of Research of the 
University of Arkansas, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Arkansas 
Economie Council, the Arkansas State 
Planning Board, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. 

These are but a few of the splendid ac- 
tivities that are now under way in vari- 
ous parts of the United States designed 
to cushion the shock of unemployment 
which will be intensified by the develop- 
ments in agriculture which I am discuss- 
ing. The purpose of this legislation is 
not to supplant but to encourage and to 
supplement these activities. 

I shall not elaborate at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, but I am urging the type of in- 
dustrialization described by the Progres- 
sive Farmer of Birmingham, Ala. a 
splendid pamphlet entitled “New Rural 
Industries That Fit Your Community.” 
Mr. Speaker, I include a copy of the bill 
H. R. 4068 with four tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

COTTON PRODUCERS NOT DEFEATISTS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, let us help 
the people find opportunities where they 
are—not to become industrially prosper- 
ous by taking away opportunities at the 
expense of other regions, but by utilizing 
the resources close to them and by shar- 
ing in the increment of wealth that goes 
with the processing and manufacturing 
phases of production. In spite of the 
fact that imperative and drastic read- 
justments in the cotton industry loom 
ahead, the cotton producers of this coun- 
try are not defeatists. They are aware 
of the magnificent contribution made by 
the Federal Government in preserving 
cottcn’s position in the world and to the 
stimulation of new uses for cotton and 
cottonseed. In urging action of the type 
contemplated by this bill, we are simply 
dealing with the economic and social 
repercussions of profound market 
changes. The future of cotton is secure. 
The bill concedes nothing to the defeat- 
ists. There is a bright future for Ameri- 
can industry, and the provisions in the 
bill are direeted strictly to considerations 
of the placement and diffusion of new 
industries and to the purpose of achiev- 
ing maximum results for the entire Na- 
tion. The bill is not a cure-all. It is 
not presented as a substitute for any full 
employment bills that have been intro- 
duced, and there is no overlapping with 
programs already authorized by the 
Congress. 

I should make it clear that I am not 
envisioning for the underdeveloped areas 
the building of new Pittsburghs or Bir- 
minghams. I am not even thinking of 
heightened industrial activity for the 
chief community of my district—Little 
Rock—but I am sure that if we wisely 
plan an industrial expansion, Little Rock 
will share in that development and its 
business will reflect the stability and bal- 
ance that will accompany the right kind 
of industrial growth. 

The only opposition to this bill that I 
can conceive of would come from those 
Who believe that the great industrial 


cities should be bigger, that Detroit ought 
to grow at the expense of the rural sec- 
tions. It is time to arrest this trend in 
American life not to take from our De- 
troits anything that they have or to 
adopt a policy of decentralization. We 
shall not scatter the industries that have 
already been built around strategic cen- 
ters, but to provide for such information 
and assistance that people may improve 
their situations where they are—that 
they may be helped to helv themselves. 
At the same time this will cffer new pros- 
pects to thousands of businessmen and 
investors throughout the country. 


Tasie 1.—fnder of States 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage of employed workers in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing, and aver- 
age income per capita of entire population, 
by States, 1940 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage of employed workers in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing—Con. 
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TABLE 3.—Workers engaged in farming and 
average income per person, 1940 
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Taste 4—Gainful workers 10 years old and 
over, by general divisions of occupations, 
for 14 Southern States, 1910-40 


[All data in thousands of workers] 
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H. R. 4068 


A bill to provide for ald in industrialization 
of underdeveloped areas, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., 
‘TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS AND AUTHORITY 
PURPOSES 


SecTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress, in order to expand the 
volume of interstate and foreign commerce 
and to provide for the general welfare cf the 
United States of America, to stimulate de- 
velopment and industrialization of regions 
and areas of the United States, including its 
Territories and possessions, which heretofore 
have been without adequate industrial em- 
ployment; (1) by assisting in providing jobs 
for returning servicemen and war workers, 
and in increasing employment opportunities 
for surplus farm and other workers in such 
regions and areas; (2) by raising produc- 
tion, employment, incomes, and standards 
of living in such regions and areas; (3) by 
encouraging and expanding employment 
through private enterprise in such regions 
and areas; (4) by encouraging and stimu- 
lating existing and new small business en- 
terprises in such regions and areas; (5) by 
supporting and complementing other meas- 
ures aimed at full employment; and (6) by 
aiding in making effective use for peace- 
time production through private industry cf 
surplus war plants and equipment in such 
regions and areas. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this act, the term “re- 
gions or areas of the United States without 
adequate industrialization” shall mean any 
regions or areas in the 48 States of the United 
States of America; in the District of Co- 
lumbia or in any Territory or possession of 
the United States of America, which (1) have 
workers available for employment in excess 
of those which can be employed efficiently on 
farms or in existing industrial or other en- 
terprises; (2) have insufficient industrial, 
commercial, or service enterprises in the area 
to provide employment for such workers; 
and (3) where the prospects are that addi- 
tional or expanded private enterprises would 
prove successful and would raise the levels 
of employment, production, and incomes in 
the region or area. 


TITLE II—APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this act shall be used by 
the Federal agencies to which such funds 
are appropriated or transferred and in co- 
operation with State and other agencies to 
which payments or grants-in-aid are made, 
to encourage and aid the expansion of estab- 
lished, and the development of new, private 
enterprise and industrial employment in 
regions or areas of the United States without 
adequate industrialization, by— 

(1) providing technical aid and assist- 
ance to, and consulting and cooperating 
with farmers, businessmen, workers, cooper- 
atives, civic organizations, clubs and com- 
mittees, community study groups, and local 
and State governmental agencies in order to 
carry out the purposes of this act; 

(2) preparing and distributing technical 
end economic information on opportunities 
ih private enterprise in various industries 
and regions in order to aid individuals, busi- 
ness firms, civic organizations, and local units 
of government in developing new industries 
best suited to their conditions; 

(3) providing aid and assistance to author- 
ized Federal, State, local, and private agen- 
cies engaged in training of returning serv- 
icemen, war workers, farmers, or other work- 
ers to fit the needs of new or expanding 
industries, and aiding such agencies in pro- 
viding or expanding placement and reloca- 
tion services in order to aid such persons in 
finding new employment, in moving to new 
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locations, and in establishing themselves in 
such new employment; 

(4) giving advice to expanding or new 
enterprises in finding adequate financing 
either through local capital or other means; 

(5) cooperating with -public utilities, 
transportation systems, and other enter- 
prises in making provisions to improve or 
enlarge their facilities to care for expand- 
ing or new local enterprises; and 

(6) using all appropriate means to en- 
courage the maximum expansion in private 
employment and private enterprise. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of 
Labor shall work together in carrying out 
the purposes of this act. In order to facili- 
tate the coordination of their work there- 
under, the President May establish a com- 
mittee to study ways and means of bringing 
about proper coordination among the de- 
partments euthorized to receive moneys and 
such other Federal, State, or other agencies 
which may receive transfers of funds or pay- 
ments or grants-in-aid. Such committee 
shall include one policy-making official from 
each of the departments receiving appropri- 
ations authorized by this act and may be 
the heads of such departments, and the 
chairman shall be the Secretary of Com- 
merce cr his designee. 

(c) In carrying out the purposes of this 
act, and in full cooperation with other ap- 
propriate agencies as specified in section 
6 (c)— 

(1) the Secretary of Agriculture shall give 
special attention to encouraging a proper 
balance between agriculture and industry in 
each region; developing adequate marketing 
and processing facilities for the present and 
prospective farm products of areas and re- 
gions; encouraging sufficient part-time or in- 
dustrial employment for farm people; de- 
velopment of local industries needed to sup- 
ply farm people adequate and modern farm 
and home equipment, housing, and industrial 
products and services; maintaining and en- 
couraging full participation of farmers and 
their representatives in community-wide 
efforts to deal with industrial and employ- 
ment problems; 

(2) the Secretary of Labor shall give special 
attention to developing effective employment 
for all available workers; appraising the size, 
nature, and skill of the present and prospec- 
tive labor force in relation to employment 
opportunities on a local and regional basis 
for particular industries; training workers 
to take advantage of industrial job oppor- 
tunities; informing workers of present and 
potential job opportunities, both locally and 
nationally; aiding in any necessary shift of 
wofkers to new employment; and encourag- 
ing full participation of workers and their 
represenitatives in community-wide efforts 
to deal with industrial and employment 
problems; and 

(3) the Secretary of Commerce shall give 
special attention to encouraging present and 
future business and industrial opportunities; 
obtaining and analyzing factual information 
on prospects in various industries and regions; 
providing technical services and facilities to 
community groups or businessmen in select- 
ing new industries; cooperating with schools 
of business, commerce, and engineering in 
land-grant institutions and other colleges or 
universities to provide businessmen needed 
research, educational, and informational 
services; assisting small business, with special 
attention to financial and technical needs; 
aiding in the general expansion of idustry 
ad commerce to provide full employment in 
peacetime activities; recommending loans to 
financial authorities in support of small 
business and industrialization; and en- 


couraging full participation of businessmen 
and their representatives in community-wide 
efforts to deal with industrial and employ- 
_ment problems. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secre- 
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tary of Labor shall jointly study and recom. 
mend to Congress further action with 
respect to— 

(1) facilities for financing new business 
enterprises in regions and areas of the Uniteq 
States without adequate industrialization in 
order to provide more adequate financing 
where needed; 

(2) rates or charges for, and services or 
facilities proviced by, railway, water, road, 
and other transportation facilities, and elec. 
trical, communication, and other utilities: 
limitations upon and handicaps to local in- 
dustrialization created by such rates, charges, 
or services, and steps to correct execessive 
charges or to improve inadequate services; 

(3) internal trade barriers affecting the 
opportunities for new industries or limiting 
the expansion of existing industries; and 

(4) other matters affecting the develop- 
ment of new private enterprises in regions or 
areas of the United States without adequate 


-industrialization, including patent rights, 


industrial research, monopoly controls, and 
other restrictions. 

(b) The reports required by this section 
shall be made to Congress within 2 years 
after the approval of this act, provided that 
interim reports may be made from time to 
time in the discretion of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 

Src. 5. In conducting studies under this 
bill, and in providing aid and advice to indi- 
vidual communities or businessmen, due al- 
lowance shall be made for regional trends 
in population, location of industry, and sim- 
ilar economic growth and development, and 
for interdependent and complementary eco- 
nomic activity in the different regions of the 
country. 

Src. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, the sum of $3,000,000 to be 
available to the Department of- Commerce, 
the sum of $1,000,000 to be available to the 
Department of Labor, and the sum of $1,000,- 
000 to be available to the Department of 
Agriculture to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Agriculture, 
Depariment of Commerce, and Departinent 
of Labor for each fiscal year subsequent to 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, such 
sums as the Congress may from time to 
time find to be necessary for the purposes of 
this act. 

(c) The appropriations authorized by this 
section shall be available for transfer to other 
Federal departments, agencies, corporations, 


. and independent establishments and for pay- 


ment of grants-in-aid to any State govern- 
ment or any agency or subdivision thereof, 
any municipal or other local governmental in- 
stitution, land-grant colleges, and universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools of business, engi- 
neering, commerce, and agriculture, for spe- 
cific activities in performigg functions au- 
thorized by this act. None of such funds 
shall be transferred, paid, or granted-in-aid 
except“with the approval of the Secretary of 
the department to whose department such 
funds were appropriated and of at least one 
of the other secretaries of the departments 
receiving appropriations authorized by this 
act and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget except that only the approval of the 
secretary of the department to which the 
funds are appropriated is needed to approve 
payments and grants-in-aid in amounts spe- 
cially authorized by Congress in appropria- 
tion items. 

(da) Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
act shall be available for necessary adminis- 
trative expenses, including rent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere; printing 
and binding, lawbooks, books of reference, 
periodicals, and newspapers, and purchase, 
exchange, operation, and repair of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, Such 
funds may be used for employment of per- 
sons and organizations in the District of Co- 
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jumbia and elsewhere, by contract or other- 
wise, and in payment for services rendered by 
private research organizations or businesses 
under contracts for specific research or other 
services necessary under this act, and com- 
pensation for all such employment and serv- 
ices may be fixed without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

(e) None of the funds authorized under 
this act shall be used for the establishment 
of any publicly owned commercial enter- 
prise. 

TitLe III—MIscELLANEOUS 
SHORT TITLE . 

Sec. 7. This act may be cited as the “In- 
dustrialization of Underdeveloped Areas Act 
of 1945.” 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


OUR AMERICAN SOLDIER 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the men who follow the lines of battle 
to bury our dead soldiers, so we are told, 
state that in their dying hour the soldier 
unclasps his weapon, reaches to an in- 
ner pocket to touch some faded letter or 
some keepsake, a picture of wife or 
mother. This pathetic fact teaches us 
that our boys have not been fighting for 
the abstract rights of men alone. They 
have been fighting for love of God, and 
home, and native land. They fought a 
grand and glorious battle and they 
brought a great victory to the Nation. 
All over this great land of ours, in the 
valleys and on the hills, in the cities and 
on the farms, parents, wives and little 
ones in many cases are waiting for the 
return of the fathers now stationed all 
over this globe. These boys are clamor- 
ing to get home, and rightfully so. There 
is no reason on earth why they cannot 
be brought home and be brought home 
quickly. It is for that purpose that I 
have introduced a bill (H. R. 4010) which 
provides that every soldier who has 
served his country honorably for 18 
months or more shall be demobilized and 
permitted to return home to his family. 

As I stated previously on the floor of 
this House, there is a great Moral ques- 
tion involved, and that question looms 
much larger now that there is uncer- 
tainty as to when and how soon these 
boys are going to be permitted to get 
home. I do not know of anybody better 
able to judge this question than the boys 
themselves. They know that they ought 
to be home. They know it is dangerous 
for them not to be home. I have letters 
from them as well as letters from their 
wives and from their mothers and fa- 
thers urging that they come home. 
There seems to be an indifference on 
the part of the Army and the Navy as to 
wether or not these boys should be per- 
mitted to come home and attend school. 
Here is a generation of brave lads who 
have done their duty. They want an 
education. They want to go into this so- 
called new world with proper prepara- 
tion. They are going into a highly tech- 
nical age, and they want to make most 
of their brain power. They have been 
using their physical as well as their brain 
Power for heir country. They have been 
suffering untold hardships, and there is 
no reason why those in authority should 
not exert themselves to let these boys 


out. I have repeated that statement 
once before, and I know that I am voic- 
ing what is occurring all over this coun- 
try when I say to you that there are great 
areas where there are many diseases 
rampant, like pclio, where doctors are 
not available for a distance of 25 or 30 
miles, and yet you cannot get these men 
released to come home to their commu- 
nities. Our hospitals are greatly under- 
staffed at the present time. 

I have here a series of letters which 
I have received not only from this coun- 
try but from all over the world. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude these letters at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. The first 
letter I have is dated September 13, 1945: 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1945. 
The Honorable DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Wasiiington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Reep: We have noted with ap- 
proval your suggestion in Congress that the 
Army release immediately all men with over 
2 years’ service. Many of us over here are 
of the same opinion as Senator JOHNSON, 
that the point system is a mathematical 
monstrosity. I have served in the Army for 
4 years, yet I have only 59 points, 26 below 
that required for the release of company 
grade officers. It looks as though I might 
have to spend another entire year in serv- 
ice before being eligible for release. No one 
would object to remaining in the Army as 
long as there was a war on, even if it meant 
10 or 15 years of service, but now that it 
is over it certainly seems only fair to release 
immediately those who have rendered service 
for long periods of time. 

There are certain other injustices of which 
you may not be aware. One of those is in 
regard to redeployment. I am with a unit 
which was redeployed directly to the Pacific 
after extended service in the ETO without 
a furlough in the States. Combat units, 
with far less time overseas than mine were 
sent home on furlough and when the war 
ended, it was decided that no men with 
over 45 points in those units would have 
to go overseas. Is it fair to allow 45-point 
men now in the States to remain there 
when there are many of us with points rang- 
ing from 50 to 80 who are overseas with little 
hope of returning for 6 months to a year? 
Had my particular unit been fortunate 
enough to have had a low priority for rede- 
ployment instead of a high one, we would 
never have had to come here, for redeploy- 
ment was stopped when Japan surrendered. 
Are we then to be made to suffer because of 
the laws of chance? 

The War Department has stopped draft- 
ing all men over 26 years of age. Is it logical 
to say that a man 26 need not be compelled 
to serve when there are large numbers of us 
in the service now over 26 for whom no 
provision for release is being made? 

My unit’s job is to load and unload ships. 
We are stationed at the port of Batangas on 
Luzon. Every day, we unload equipment 
which has absolutely no value over here now 
that the war has ended. For example, we 
unload ammunition, heavy-lift cranes, ve- 
hicles, and trailers, and miles and miles of 
pipe and cable, all brand new matériel which 
can only either be left in the Philippines or 
reloaded on ships to be sent home, a waste 
of taxpayer’s money in either case. Just 
last week, we loaded a certain commodity on 
an outbound ship and the very next ship 
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we worked we unloaded the same commodity. 
In my opinion, the only cargo which should 
be unloaded now is food, gasoline, and med- 
ical supplies and there is adequate Filipino 
labor available for that work. 

Of all the men I Know in the Army, every 
one agrees that the British policy of de- 
mobilization is far simpler and far superior 
to ours. They r- ease the wounded first, and 
after that it’s first in—first out. Granted 
that the point system had its value as a 
plan for demobilization of a certain num- 
ber of men after the European war was over 
and before the Pacific war was over, that 
situation no longer exists and with the Jap- 
anese surrender, the point system should 
have been discarded and a more sensible 
plan for demobilization edcpted. 

To each man in the Army, his personal rea- 
sons for release are as important as any 
other man’s. Therefore, it is an absurdity 
for the War Department to decide arbitrarily 
that it is more important for a parent to 
be returned to civilian life than it is for 
a single man. To use myself as an in- 
stance again: I was in Harvard Law School 
at the time of my induction. I am as anx- 
ious to return and complete my education 
as any father is anxious to return to his 
children. The only fair way to determine 
who is eligible to be discharged first is to 
measure the amount of service to the coun- 
try. Certainly it does not seem fair to me 
that a man with three children and 1 year’s 
service in the States is entitled to the same 
48 points that I have earned through 4 years’ 
service. 

I do not think that the War Department 
is the proper agency to determine the method 
of demobilization. This is a job for Con- 
gress, the elected Representatives of the 
people. It was the Congress which created 
selective service, bringing into being our 
great civilian Army. I should be the Con- 
gress which returns the Army to civilian life. 

I am writing this letter to you, sir, be- 
cause of the interest you have shown in a 
more liberal demobilization policy. May I 
suggest that, if the War Department will not 
agree to the release of all men with over 
2 years’ service, at least something should 
be done for those with over 4 years’ service. 
Certainly, it would seem fair to make eligible 
for immediate discharge all officers and men 
who were in the service prior to Pearl Harbor. 
If you will bend your efforts in this direction, 
Mr. REED, I can assure you that you will earn 
the gratitude of many thousands of men, 
and I can guarantee you the vote of one man 
for years to come, 


This letter comes from a serviceman 
whose postoffice address is San Fran- 
cisco: 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1945. 

Dear Sir: I have recently read of your 
activities in the campaign to “bring home 
the veterans,” and while we do not have the 
facilities for a thorough news coverage, still 
we have been able to determine beyond a 
doubt, that you are definitely on our side. 
Knowing that we have the help where it 
can be best put to practical ends, has im- 
posed upon us a feeling of relief and satis- 
faction. Yes, we want to return to our 
homes, and we want to do so as quickly and 
expeditiously as conditions will permit. Is 
such the case at present? 

We believe that we have well grounded 
facts for our gripes on the present Navy dis- 
charge plan. As you know, a critical score 
of 44 is necessary. Certainly the depend- 
ency angle is overplayed. Ten points. Why 
that is equal to 3 years and 4 months of 
overseas duty. Which, believe me, and par- 
don the expression “is a hell of a long 
cruise.” Take for example our particular 
cases: We have all been aboard this ship 
since commissioning (October 1943). Since 
that time we have had but one overnight 
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liberty, that being in San Diego in Decem- 
ber 1943. Immediately thereafter we left for 
overseas, and here we have been ever since. 
Now I’m not trying to impress you with our 
saltiness, but here is a record of our activ- 
ities: We participated in the D-day initial 
assault landings on Kwajalein (Marshalls), 
Saipan, Guam, and Tinian (Marianas), Leyte, 
Luzon (Philippines), and then came Zam- 
boanga, Tarakan, and Brunei Bay. Needless 
to add, we have undergone not a few ordeals 
end have had our narrow escapes during that 
period. Well, the war ended when we were 
in the Philippines preparing for further in- 
vasions. After our demonstrations of joy at 
the end of hostilities, we all had the spon- 
taneous thought, “will we go home now”? 
But, no, we headed for Korea, then to Shang- 
hai, from which point I am writing to you. 
Pardon the repetition but allow me to com- 
ment on the dependency angle again. Many 
of the servicemen whom I know, and whom 
you also know, deliberately postponed their 
matrimonial plans for the very reason that 
they knew they would be separated from 
their wives due to the uncertainty of wartime 
existence. Are these men, who displayed 
some form of intelligence, to be penalized 
for their thoughtful judgment? Then, too, 
think of the men out here who would 
have been married in the last 2 years.if they 
had been back in the States. I know of 
many, but they can’t very well get married 
in Borneo, New Guinea, or Korea. But still, 
under the present plan the more fortunate 
sailors, who have had opportunity to be wed, 
because of their State-side duty are now 
given all the benefits. To demonstrate how 
the point system works: I have been in the 
service over 3 years, have participated in 9 
invasions, and have been on continuous over- 
seas duty for 22 months. Yet, because I 
am only 23, and have no dependencies, I 
have but 36 points. Think how long it will 
take me to accumulate 8 more. Why, 
I will be pensioned off in this outfit. The 
same is true of all the undersigned, whom 
I have picked from our division of 12 men. 
All of these men have 22 continuous months 
of overseas duty. Can’t we even get home 
for leave? I have missed three Christmases 
from home now, due to service life. Will I 
be missing number four? I left college in 
1942 to enlist in the Navy. Since that time 
my class has been graduated. Needless to 
say, I wouldn't relish the idea of missing the 
next school term. 

Perhaps by the time you receive this a new 
system will have been invoked, and I will 
have no cause for discontent. I sincerely 
hope this is the case. However, if it isn't 
we certainly would appreciate your continued 
and increased activities along legislative 
lines. Keep up the good work, you certainly 
have the backing of the servicemen. Oh, 
yes, we like your ideas about sending home 
veterans who have served for 2 or 3 years 
with overseas time. And how about credit 
for campaign stars? 

Kindly forgive all the excessive “beefing” 
in this letter, and any other remarks you 
may find objectionable. I realize that you 
have probably been flooded with similar let- 
ters from other discontented servicemen. 
But we kind of figure that a small fraction 
adds to a gigantic whole, and after all that 
is the way democracy is supposed to func- 
tion. Truly, we do not mean to be over- 
derogatory. Perhaps it is the effects of our 
Asiatic existence, or the fact that while the 
people back home were celebrating the end 
of two wars, we were out here scratching our 
heat rash, and watching men die. Thanking 
you for your efforts—those past, and those 
to come—we remain, 


This next letter was written by a 
serviceman who is on the island of Luzon: 
San Jose, Luzon, 
September 21, 1941. 
Dear Sm: I rather imagine that mine is 
one of the countless letters that you have re- 


ceived in the past few months. But I sin- 
cerely hope that it will not be untouched, for 
it has a definite meaning which pertains to 
many men in the S. W. P. A. 

I, for one, am not the kind to complain or 
argue about every little question that might 
arise, but in the past few months I listened ‘ 
to this and that concerning the point system, 
and I would like to have my opinions known. 

Perhaps it is too late in the game to say 
this, but I believe with sincerity that the 
point system is partially in a rut. What I 
mean to say is, that there are parts that are 
absolutely unfair to the majority of the men 
in the service. To be frank, I haven't fol- 
lowed the Navy or the Marines too closely, 
but I should think this holds true for them 
also, 

I bclieve the main thing that should give 
credit toward points more than anything else 
is service overseas, of which there are two 
parts: First, combat duty, and secondly, 
service troops behind the lines. Unfortu- 
nately, I am placed in the latter category. 
Let me state my case: 

I have been in the Army a little over 27 
months, and of these 27, almost 21 have been 
spent overseas, Believe me, this is not a 
complaint, but’ merely to point out certain 
facts. If a survey were to be made you woul 
find that there are many cases such as mine. 
To continue: Being 18 years old with 6 
months’ training under my belt does not 
seem like much now that I look back, not that 
it mattered. -In fact, to me it was actually 
my first big thrill. I came overseas as an in- 
fantry replacement with the idea that “this is 
it.” At my staging area I found that I was 
to be put in an antiaircraft unit. To me it 
sounded like a good deal, but in the months 
to come I found out differently. For 15 solid 
months my outfit did nothing rut have 
classes and work dock details every day of 
the week. We were on the go from sunrise 
till sunset. We had planned to be in on the 
invasion of the Philippines, but orders were 
changed and we were out of luck. So we 
moved to New Guinea and trained and 
worked for another 7 months. From there 
we moved to Luzon where we were grouping 
for the main assault on the mainland of 
Japan. VJ-day. But the principle of the 
thing is that we have worked just as hard 
as the next man and what do we have to 
show for it? There isn’t many decorations 
to go on our tunics, not that we take pride 
in sporting stars or medals, but they do count 
in the present point system. May 12 of this 
year I had 39 points, which when I speak of 
it, actually blush. It’s not our fault for not 
seeing action. Twice I tried to join the 
American division when it was on Bougan- 
ville, but it seems that I was a necessity to 
my organization. 

Another thing, it isn’t any fault of ours 
that we don’t have 2 or 3 children. Up to 
date that would give me points. Nice 
work if you can get it. Anyway, we are for 
you 100 percent, Mr. REED. 


A sergeant on Okinawa writes to me as 
follows: 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1945. 

Dear Sir: I wish to express my hearty ap- 
proval and appreciation of your recent state- 
ment in regard to faster release of men from 
the armed forces. 

I have just arrived here on Okinawa after 
a 60-day voyage direct from Europe. We 
heard your statement over the public-ad- 
dress system aboard ship. It was given dur- 
ing our daily news résumé. It was greeted 
by cheers all over the troopship. 

We have been hoping that Congress would 
take a hand in demobilization. Many of us 
question the fairness of the Army’s point 
system. It hardly seems fair that a battle 
wound should rate a scant 6 points while 
parenthood credit draws down 12 points. 
Moreover, many men with long service in 
the States or overseas in service units have 
barely half the points required for dis- 
charge. 
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May I again applaud your action and say 
that you have gained my sincere respect. 


This soldier has had 30 months’ serv- 
i 15 months in Europe. 
ere is a serviceman who has the quali- 
fications for discharge, but still cannct 
get home. He writes from Ie Shima: 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1945. 
Congressman REED. 

Dear Sir: One of the reasons for my writ- 
ing to you is due to the fact that I am a 
native New Yorker. I know that you have 
mapy more important things to occupy your 
time than what I am writing about but 
through your action it might help others in 
the future. 

October 10 will end 36 months for me in 
the service with close to 7 months overseas, 
sO you can see that I have spent most of my 
Army career in the States. When I came over 
here I was resigned to the idea that I'd be 
lucky if I was back in the States in 18 months. 
Then over the radio it was announced some- 
time about August 15 that all men over 338 
would be eligible for discharge in 90 days 
after applying. It was the 25th of August be- 
fore anything official was posted here on Ie 
Shima and those eligible signed up. 

Once again by way of the radio we heard 
on or about September 1 that all men 35 
and over could apply for discharge, etc. At 
this writing no one on this island knows a 
thing about the 35-year deal. As far as I 
was concerned it did not mean very much, not 
hearing about the 35-year set-up, since hear- 
ing about it over the radio as I would be eli- 
gible for the 38-year-old discharge today as it 
is my thirty-eighth birthday. 

To get down to my complaint and make 
this short: I went into our orderly room to 
sign up but was informed that I could not, 
as a cablegram or such had been received 3 
or 4 days ago from the FEAF (Far Eastern 
Air Forces) stating that no more applications 
for discharge for men 38 or over would be ac- 
cepted. I realize that FEAF might have some 
sort of a plan whereby they plan on having 
one type of application for all men over 35, 
but nothing to that effect was stated in the 
cablegram. 

As I mentioned earlier in this letter I was 
perfectly willing to stay here so long as it 
was necessary but when the War Department 
decided that men of my age were eligible 
for discharge why naturally I want out and 
the quicker the better. 


The mother of a lad in the service 
writes from Missouri: 


BoonvitLE, Mo., September 19, 1945, 
DANIEL.A. REED, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. REED: As one mother, I wish to 
thank you sincerely for your efforts to aid 
our boys who are being kept in the Army 
when we know there can be no valid reason 
whatever for it. 

It certainly is enough to make mothers and 
fathers suspicious and cynical when many 
Washington spokesmen declare that they 
have to continue the draft because General 
Eisenhower will need almost 2,000,000 troops 
for his occupation in Europe, then the next 
day the general says he will need about one- 
half million. And right on the heels of the 
announcement from Washington that Gen- 
eral MacArthur will need almost a million 
soldiers, he announces that a mere 200,000 
will suffice. 

What are we to believe, except that cer- 
tain forces in Washington desire to keep as 
many in uniform as possible, for reasons too 
numerous and complicated to mention? 

Our boys should be in school, and we aré 
somewhat puzzled by an article over Mrs. 


Roosevelt’s signature, in which she attempts 
to soothe our worries by telling us that they 
must have those teen-age boys for various 
Army duties, and then in the same article 
she assures us that they will be sent to school 
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by the Government and trained as profes- 
sional men and scientists. Just how can 
they serve in the Army and go to school? 
And does she speak for the administration? 


Here is a letter from a corporal: 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1945. 

Drar Str: When I came to this Army in 
March of 1943 I took a vow to fight for my 
country even if it meant my life. Well, I 
fought for my country and missed death a 
dozen times. In all the time that I have 
been in the Army there has been one thought 
in my mind and that was to get home after 
it was all over with. That thougit I have 
taken across the seas with me and went 
through combat with it. Now that it is all 
over with I understand that I have to stay 
over here until next June before I can get 
out. Sir, I just don’t understand what the 
hell I fought for. To me it seems as if they 
forgot us boys over here, 

True they have the point system, but that’s 
the most unfair system I ever heard of for 
discharging men. If a man was on the good 
side of his company commander then he 
was sure of getting the Bronze Star which 
meant five points. Why I’ve seen cooks get 
the Bronze Star and men who deserved it got 
nothing. Take us married men over here, 
didn't we go through combat with the 
thought of never seeing our wives and chil- 
dren again; haven't we suffered mental agony 
enough? Now we got to suffer it again with 
the thought of not coming home for at least 
7 or 8 months more, ; 

What about the men who never seen over- 
seas? When are they coming over, or are 
they going home before us boys. For God’s 
sake, I always thought we had smart men in 
Washington. But the way the discharge sys- 
tem is going I’m beginning to wonder. So 
tell those men in Washington to get us home. 
That's all us boys are asking is to get us home 


fast. 


A private first class writes from Sai- 

pan; 
SAIPAN, MARIANAS ISLANDS, 
September 12, 1945, 
Honorable Mr. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. REED: It was indeed encouraging 
to us who are literally “sweating it out” to 
read your statement in regard to the de- 
mobilization. 

You were 100 percent right in that our 
slogan has been “Wait till Congress meets,” 
and we are depénding on you, our duly elected 
Representatives, to do just that. 

I myself am a family man, having two 
children (pre-Pearl Harbor), and have been 
in the service 20 months, having voluntarily 
enlisted, as I didn’t. believe in deferments, 
although my position would:have rated con- 
tinuous deferments. While the war was in 
Progress I tried to do my job conscientiously, 
even though my family was enduring many 
hardships caused by my absence. You can 
appreciate that a wife and two children can- 
hot possibly provide themselves with ade- 
quate food, shelter, clothing, and medical 
care, ete., on $100 a month. 

_Now that the conflict is over, I and others 
like me feel that we are entitled to return 
and shoulder the responsibility of reestab- 
lishing a& peaceful, productive America, and 
on -_ wives who have so nobly borne 
2€ load. 

This is a soul-consuming desire out where 
we know that there are countless thousands 
who can replace us in carrying cut the mat- 
ter-of-fact tasks we are doing. 

Under the present point discharge plan for 
the Marine Corps, the majority of those eli- 
gible cannot take advantage of it because 
they have unexpired enlistments to serve. 
Yet, we who are reserves and not essential 
are kept out here. 

t 's a common fact that the armed forces 
re the worse wasters of manpower. Being 
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a@ production engineer before the war, I feel 
qualified to make that statement. In my 
Own experience I have seen six men assigned 
to a job that wouldn’t keep one man busy. 
Yet I realize that while the war was going 
on it was better to have the men and not 
need them than to need them and not have 
them. 

Now, however, that condition has been 
eliminated and we are counting and depend- 
ing on persons such as you, who have the 
courage and initiative to see that justice is 
swift and true. We shall not forget. 

May God guide your way and speed the 
happy day of our glorious reunion with those 
we love and who need us very much. 


Two Navy men wrote the following let- 
ter from somewhere in the Pacific: 


Tue Pactiric, September 12, 1945. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE REED: While we are 
not residents of your congressional district, 
we would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press our sincere thanks for the efforts of 
you and other equally able Members of Con- 
gress on our behalf. And though as yet your 
attempts to speed the unraveling of the 
masses of so-called red tape surrounding 
every movement of the United States Navy, 
have met with little success, we feel that be- 
fore long, spurred by incessant public opin- 
ion and by congressional demand, surely the 
Navy will realize that the war is over and that 
those of us who do not wish to make a 
career of militarism, but who simply arose 
when our country needed us, want only to 
get home. Home to all those we hold dear 
and for whom we have been fighting. 

Your proposed plan for releasing all serv- 
icemen with 2 or 3 years of service immedi- 
ately has met with whole-hearted approval, 
both by these of us who have served the re- 
quired time and those who have been in for 
shorter pericds of time. This plan would be 
more in line with the wishes of those af- 
fected, than those of the Navy career men 
who draw up such plans as the present demo- 
bilization system. Above all, such a plan 
would enable us to ascertain just where 
we stand instead of being given a new list 
of promises each day and nothing in the 
way of action. 

Again we want to thank you, and to let 
you know that we are proud to know that 
people such as you are Members of the gov- 
erning body of the greatest nation om earth. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. Drewry (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Burcu), for an indefinite 
period, on account of illness. 


SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A bill and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 380. An act to establish a national policy 
and program for assuring continuing full em- 
ployment and full production in a free com- 
petitive economy, through the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, State, 
and local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

S. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution 
creating a joint committee to investigate the 
matter of the development, control, and use 
of atomic energy; Rules. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at.4 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, October 2, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold a hear- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m., on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 2, 1945, on H. R. 2202, in room 362, 
Old House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 

RoapDs 

There will be a meeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Tuesday, October 2, 1945, at 10 
a. m., at which time consideration will be 
given to H. R. 3709 and H. R. 4127, also 
to receive a report from subcommittee 
No. 2, on H. R. 2543. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, October 4, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m., to consider the bill (H. R. 
3367) to amend Public Law 44, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, as amended. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons 
who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War II, and to provide aid for the fam- 
ilies of deceased war-service merchant 
seamen. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold a 
public hearing Tuesday, October 2, 1945, 
at 10:30 a. m. on H. R. 2111 and H. R. 
4079, to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications for letters patent, and 
for other purposes. Hearings will be 
held in the committee room, 416 Old 
House Office Building. Anyone desiring 
to give testimony should notify the clerk 
of the committee prior to date of hearing. 

COMMITTEE ON WoRLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, in open session, on Wednesday, 
October 3, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
the committee room 356, Old House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
will meet at 10 a. m. Tuesday, October 9, 
to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
tion in Washington will be heard during 
the first week, such as Members of Con- 
gress first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
Association of American Railroads, rail- 
road traffic organizations, railroad la- 
bor, and truck and bus associations. 

The second week will be devoted to 
varicus State commissions, agricultural 
associations, National Industrial Traffic 
League, and various “itizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations, and traffic boards and chambers 
of commerce. 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing as much as possible. 
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It is also desired to avoid any repetition 
in statements before the committee. 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which 
to present their testimony. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


700. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated August 10, 
1945, submitting an interir report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on the Withlacoochee 
River, Fla., requested by resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, adopted May20, 1942 (H. 
Doc. No. 293); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
three illustrations, 

701. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated July 16, 
1945, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a 
review of reports on Heart River, N. Dak., 
requested by resolutions of the Committee 
on Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted on May 2, 1939, and the Committee 
on Commerce, United States Senate, adopted 
on June 22, 1937 (H. Doc. No. £94); to the 
Committee on Flood Control and ordered to 
be printed, with two illustrations. 

702. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United Etates Army, dated March 31, 
1945,.submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of reports 
on the Atchafalaya River and the Atcha- 
falaya Bay ship channel, La., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on April 4, 1938; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

703. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated May 31, 
1945, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Pascagoula Harbor and 
Horn Island Pass, Miss., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act, approved August 30, 
1935; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

704. A letter from the General Manager, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, transmitting, 
pursuant to Public Law No. 9, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, the final report of operat- 
ing revenues and expenses, ending August 31, 
1945; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

705. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmjtting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Govern- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on the Dis- 
position of T:ecutive Papers. 

706. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1946 in the amount of $2,300 for the 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
(H. Doc. No. 706); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

707. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation for the fiscal year 1945, 
together with a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1946 for the 
National Mediation Board (H. Doc. No. 296); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


708. A communication from the President, 


of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
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fiscal year 1946 for the Federal Security 
Agency, amounting to $206,000 (H, Doc. No. 
297); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

709. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for fiscal 
year 19435 in the amcunt of $202,180, for the 
Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 298); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Reporting the 
matter of the loan of John A. Hartford to 
Elliott Roosevelt (Rept. No. 1033). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1034. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MASON: H. R. 4191. Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. A bill to 
amend section 401 (a) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1035). Referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the 
Committee on Patents was discharged 
from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3796) to quiet title to certain school-dis- 
trict property in Enid, Okla., and the 
same was referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFISZLD of Montana: 
H.R. 4218. A bill to provide additional 
compensation to veterans who have suffered 
the loss of limbs, or who are totally blind, 
as a result of military or naval service; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans 


‘Legislation. 


By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 4219. A bill relating to the furnish- 
ing of transportation and housing facilities 
for the immediate family of members of the 
armed forces on duty outside the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. ~ 

By Mr. BIEMILLER: 

H.R. 4220. A bill correcting a wage adjust- 
ment for Navy Department molders and core- 
makers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 4221. A bill to provide for excluding 
officers and directors of corporations, who 
perform nominal services without compensa- 


tion, in determining whether such corporae- - 


tion is subject to the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4222. A bill to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 4223. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for retirement 
after 25 years of service, irrespective of age; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
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By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 4224. A bill to limit the size of the 
Army of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 4225. A bill to establish a Department 
of Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Aq- 
mMistration; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 4226. A bill to amend the act en. 
titled “Providing for the reorganization of 
the Navy Department, and for other pur. 
poses,” approved June 20, 1940, for the pur- 
pose of making section 3 thereof permanently 
effective; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4227. A bill allowing point credit for 
members of the armed forces who shall have 
lost by death in the armed forces one of his 
immediate family; to the Committee on Mil. 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 4228. A bill to terminate the = 
tax rate on furs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 4229. A bill to provide appropriate 
pins for mothers whose children served in 
the armed forces during time of war and died 
as the result of such service; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 4230. A bill to provide necessary of- 
ficers and employees for circuit courts of 
appeals and district courts; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4231. A bill to facilitate further the 
disposition of prizes captured by the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ‘ 

H. R. 4232. A bill to regulate habeas cor- 
pus proceedings in the courts of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4233. A bill to regulate the review of 
judgments of conviction in certain criminal 
cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4234. A bill to repeal the automobile- 
use tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Res. 362. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R.. 3384, a bill to pro- 
tect honorably discharged veterans in their 
rights to join or refrain from joining labor 
and other organizations; to the Committee 
on Rules, 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to repeal the emergency war 
time law forthwith; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to abolish rationing of butter and cheese; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arkansas, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact suitable legislation providing that 
grazing lands, timber-growing lands, and 
agricultural lands now owned by the United 
States Government within the national- 
forest areas in northern and western Ar- 
kansas, be placed back on the market for 
sale, homestead, donation, or other methods 
of disposal to private ownership, with ex- 
tended priorities given to World War veter- 
ans, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
pills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H.R. 4235. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
she State of Montana to Ben Holie; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4236. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Walter Montgom- 
ery; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

' By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H.R. 4237. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Katherine I. Brooks and Sally Brooks; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 4233. A bill to restore Lt. Col. Sidney 
R. Williamson, United States Marine Corps 
(retired), to the active list of the United 
States Marine Corps; to the Committee on 
Naval Afiairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 
H.R.4239. A bill granting to Guy A. 





Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., debtor, and to his successors and 
as signs, authority to relocate, maintain, and 


operate a single-track railway across United 
States Government reservation at lock No. 3, 
White River, Independence County, Ark., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 4240. A bill for the relief of Frank E. 
Wilmot; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4241. A bill for the relief of Alessan- 
dro Gabellieri, Bruno Gabellieri, Celestine 
Gabellieri, end Ilia Gabellieri; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PINERO: .« 

H. R. 4242. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Rojas Velez; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4243. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Anastacio Acosta; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H.R. 4244. A bill for the relief of Fundador 
Nieves Del Valle; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4245. A bill for the relief of José 
Villafane Mufioz; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

E.R. 4246. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of the late Francisco J. Cordova; to the Com- 
mittee or Claims. 

H.R. 424. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Lassalle; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4248. A bill for the relief of Irma M. 
Delgaco; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4249. A bill for the relief of Lucy Del- 
gado; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4250. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of the late Domingo Acosta Arizmendi; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4251. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of the late Francisca Sanchéz Figueroa; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4252. A bill for the relief of Jose Cotto 
Santiago; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 4253. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Beatrice Brisbin, and the legal guardians of 
Wynona Gene Brisbin, N2lda Elaine Brisbin, 
Gwendoline Louise Brisbin, and Jacqueline 
Nadine Brisbin, minors; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 4254. A bill for -the relief of Sarah 
Holmes Beeman; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1204. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of citi- 
zens of the twenty-second ward of Detroit, 
Mich., that all servicemen who have been in 
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the overseas armed forces prior to VJ-day 
(with the exception of those who volunteer 
for extended service for the war), irrespec- 
tive of points, these men to be returned as 
quickly as possible to the United States; and 
their places taken by those who have not 
had overseas duty; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1205. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Boston 
Chapter, No. 10, Department of Massathu- 
setts, Disabled American Veterans, regard'ng 
war service regular clerk appointments; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1208. Also, petition of Department of Mas- 
sachusetts, Disabled American Veterans, re- 
garding war service regular clerk appoint- 
ments; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1207. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Mrs. Josie Knapp and other citizens of the 
State of Oregon, urging encctment of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on 
th> Judiciary. 

1208. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Carrie 
H. Ferguson and numerous other citizens of 
Yamhill County, Oreg., urging enactment of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee 
o1 the Judiciary. 

1209. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Mrs. Nellie G. Saunders and other 
citizens of Rockland, Maine, asking that the 
Townsend plan gets a quick and complete 
hearing by the Ways and Means Committee 
and then by the Congress as a whole; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1219. Also, petition signed by Miss Stella 
A. Kimball and other citizens of Skowhegan, 
Maine, asking that the Townsend plan gets a 
quick and complete hearing by the Ways and 
Means Committee and then by the Corgress 
as a whole; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1211. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of Wisconsin State Legislature, to abolish 
rationing of butter and cheese; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1212. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Potomac Cooperative Federation, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to retention of all necessary rationing of 
scarce food items; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1213. Also, petition of Local Union $500, 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to private operation of naval ord- 
nance plant, Milledgeville, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

1214. Also, petition of Board of County 
Commissioners, Hennepin County, Minn., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to their endorsement of Can- 
non Federal insurance bill H. R. 2229; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1215. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of Niagara Falls, N. Y., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to their endorsement of legislation relative to 
extensive improvements and particularly a 
new administration building and hangars at 
the Niagara Falls Municipal Airport; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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Tvuespay, OcToper 2, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, we come to Thee at 
the noontide hour when from the Na- 
tion’s beginning our fathers have turned 
aside to seek Thy face. Commissioned 
to be peacemakers for a war-torn world, 
we first need a peace within our own 
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hearts far deeper than the world can 
give. For never does a new day find us 
fit for the highest service until we have 
cleansed ourselves by communion with 
Thee. 

We come with confession and con- 
trition. There haunt us memories cf 
duties unperformed, noble promptings 
disobeyed, deeds of kindness and of pity 
that we have left too late; words untrue, 
acts unkind, thoughts impure—the stain 
of these is on us all. Make us brave 
enough to bear the truth; even about 
ourselves, and clean and sincere enough 
to rise with our dead selves as stepping 
stones to higher things—our climbing 
feet upon the path of the just and our 
faces bathed with the shining light that 
groweth more and mere unto the perfect 
day. In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Friday, September 28, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messz.ges in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rzpre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chajiee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3951) to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the 
Regular Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. May, Mr. THomason, Mr. 
Brooxs, Mr. ANDREWS of New York, and 
Mr. SHoRT were appointed manazers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


LEASE oF CERTAIN PuBLic LANDS IN ALASKA 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease certain public lands in 
Alaska (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


REPORT OF THE WAR CHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 
RELATING TO WATER-BORNE Export AND Im- 
PORT FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STaTes 
A letter from the Administrator of the 

War Shipping Administration, transmitting, 

pursuant to the provisions of section 217 

(b) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 

amended (Public Law No. 498, 77th Cong.), 

the eleventh report of the War Shipping 

Administration relating to water-borne ex- 

port and import foreign commerce of the 

United States (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Commerce. 


Rerort oF LANDS ACQUIRED FOR NAVAL 
PURPOSES 

A letter from the Director of Budget and 
Reports of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of lands acquired for naval 
purposes out of appropriations (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 
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REFORT ON ABORIGINAL RIGHTS OF ALASKA 
INDIANS 


A letter from the Attorney General for 
Alaska, transmitting a report on aboriginal 
rights of Alaska Indians (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 


WAR STRICKEN PEOPLE OF GREECE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and printing in 
the Recorp a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Omaha Chapter, No. 147, 
of the Order of Ahepa of the United 
States of America, relating to the war- 
stricken people of Greece. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Omaha Chapter, No. 147, of the 
Order of Ahepa of the United Scates of Amer- 
ica, in meeting duly assembled at the Rome 
Hotel in Omaha, Nebr., September 23, 1945, 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion. 

Whereas Omaha Chapter, No. 147, of the 
Order of Ahepa and nearly all of the mem- 
bers of said chapter are being besieged by 
their relatives living in the land of Greece 
to send shoes, clothing, and food. The de- 
scription of the people and country are ap- 
palling. Dreadful conditions exist through- 
out the country. People live in want with- 
out homes, food, and clothing. 

That the Order of Ahepa deeply deplcres 
the wretched condition in which the people 
of Greece now find themselves as the ter- 
rible results of the war inflicted upon them. 
These brave and fearless people resisted 
with all their might and to their very last 
drop of blood forceful enemies on all sides 
until they were overwhelmed by superior 
strength. The people of Greece upon being 
conquered were horribly treated and afflicted 
with unbearable torture and death, and had 
depraved conditions forced upon them; 
driven from their homes, and homes de- 
stroyed, left them wandering through the 
streets and hills of their own beloved coun- 
try, as browbeaten animals. All this and 
more, the brave people of Greece have stood 
and fought and endured for the price of 
freedom; and 

Whereas since hostilities have ceased for 
more than 1 year last past in that country, 
want and hunger tramps in the streets, the 
naked go unclothed and the hungry are un- 
fed, and immediate action will be required 
to save these people from a terrible winter; 
and 

Whereas this small country of Greece has 
suffered so terribly from its enemies that 
unless the victorious Allied Nations of the 
world pause and hesitate in the march to- 
wards a rightful peace, the small country of 
Greece will not receive its full measure of 
justice and reparation from its vicious ene- 
mies, Thus it may be left a helpless and de- 
feated nation in the hour of victory, for 
which this small nation struggled and bled 
alongside of its victorious Allied Powers of 
the world. The enemy nations fought and 
killed the flesh and blood of the soldiers of 
the Allied Powers and are now engaged by 
intrigue and subtle means in ingratiating 
themselves into the good graces of the repre- 
sentatives of the victorious Allied Nations for 
the avowed purpose of depriving this mighty 
and little nation of Greece of being restored 
to her just and rightful place among the 
nations of the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Omaha Chapter, No. 147, of 
the Order of Ahepa in meeting assembled do 
beg and implore the representatives of the 
victorious Allied Nations of the world to im- 
mediately bring relief to the war stricken 
people of Greece and in their deliberations of 
the peace to come to see that the country of 
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Greece is restored to her lawful place among 
the nations of the world. That reparation 
in full measure be exacted from all enemies 
and that the nation of Greece and its posses- 
sions be restored unto her, and therefore be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. KENNETH WHERRY, United 
States Senator from Nebraska, Washington, 
D. C., Hon. HucH Butter, United States 
Senator from Nebraska, Washington, D. C., 
and Hon. Howarp Burrrtt, Congressman from 
District No. 2, State of Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

FEeLiIx MELONIs, 
President Chanter No. 147, Order of 
Ahepa, Omaha, Nebr. 
Attest: 
GusT PserRRos, 
Secretary. 


DEDUCTIONS UNDER WITHHOLDING TAX 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and printing in 
the ReEcorpD a letter from Raymond M. 
Shipman, secretary, North Central Juris- 
cictional Conference of the Methodist 
Church, Muscatine, Iowa, relating to the 
withholding tax. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE METHODIST CHURCH NorTH 

CENTRAL JURISDICTIONAL CONFERENCE, 

Muscatine, Iowa, September 27, 1945. 
Th. Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator LANGER: The north cen- 
tral jurisdiction of the Methodist Church in- 
cludes the nine States of Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, in which 
States the total Methodist membership, min- 
isterial and lay, is 1,927,377. At the session 
of the north central jurisdictional conference, 
composed of 360 delegates, equally divided 
between laymen and ministers, the following 
resolution was passed, which the secretary 
of the body was directed to send to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the States 
mentioned. 

I have, therefore, the honor to submit to 
you the resolution: 

Whereas withholding tax bill H. R. 4646, in 
the interest of simplification, has used the 
principle of granting an average of 10 percent 
to every taxpayer with an income of $5,000 
or less for allowable deductions for contri- 
butions, interest, and taxes, whether or not 
such credits are earned; and 

Whereas this may seriously impair the oper- 
ation of the basic principle in the tax law 
which allows a deduction of 15 percent for 
religious, educational, and charitable gifts 
actually donated; and ; 

Whereas this bill in the withholding proc- 
ess collects a tax on income, including 
amounts contributed for religious, educa- 
tional, and charitable purposes, thus requir- 
ing the contributor to file application for 
refund of such tax collected on deductions 
in excess of 10 percent; and 

Whereas this process may jeopardize the 
support of our religious, educational, and 
charitable institutions. 

We therefore respectfully convey to the 
Congress of the United States our disagree- 
ment with the principle of granting an aver- 
age deduction to all, whether or not such 
credits are earned, and request the Congress 
to initiate corrective legislation in this regard 
in order that contributions to religious, edu- 
cational, and charitable institutions may be 
fully protected. 

Sincerely yours, 
R, M, SHIPMAN, 
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JURISDICTION OVER WATERWAY, RIVER, 
AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS—Riso. 
LUTION OF MAYOR AND COUNCIL orf 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and printing 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the mayor and Common Council of the 
City of Sheboygan, Wis., relating to the 
retention of jurisdiction over waterway, 
river, and harbor improvements in the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army. 

There being no objection, the resoly- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has for more than a century vested in the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
jurisdiction over the improvement of water- 
ways, rivers, and harbors, flood control, and 
allied matters; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has care- 
fully carried out these responsibilities with 
great fidelity to the public interest and with 
unsurpassed technical ability, and it is 
manifest to all concerned with our national 
commerce and transportation and familiar- 
ity with the requirements of navigation and 
shipping that these activities should be con- 
tinued under the same jurisdiction and the 
same high standard now in effect: Now, 
therefore, be it é 

Resolved by the mayor and Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Sheboygan, Wis., That we 
respectfully urge the Congress of the United 
States to retain jurisdiction over waterway, 
river, and harbor improvements in the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, which has 
ably and impartially met this responsibility 
for more than a century, with the highest 
standards of efficiency’ and economy, and 
with high regard for the public interest; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That by the passage and adop- 
tion of this resolution, the mayor and com- 
mon council hereby go on record as opposed 
to the transfer of these duties and functions 
of the Corps of Engineers to any other agency 
of Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be immediately transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the Secre- 
tary of War, to the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of 
Wisconsin. 

W. H. SPRENGER. 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO GOVERNMENT 
OF POLAND 


Mr. WILEY. Ms. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and printing 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted at 
the annual meeting of the state depart- 
ment of Polish-American Congress at 
the Polish National Alliance Home, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., on September 9, 1945, 
relating to the government of Poland. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We, the representatives of parishes, 0r- 
ganizations, clubs, and groups of 300,000 
Americans of Polish descent in the State of 
Wisconsin, gathered at the annual conven- 
tion of the Polish-American Congress, Inc., 
solemnly declare as follows: 

Our Government, together with the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the U.S. S. R. 
(Russia), is responsible for depriving Poland, 
the first country to fight Axis aggression, of 
her rightful constitutional government, and 
for establishing on Polish soil the present 
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provisional government of Poland. Our Gov- 
ernment is responsible also, as well as the 
governments of Great Britain and U. 8. S. R. 
(Russia), for depriving Poland of her eastern 
lands and for arbitrarily moving Poland’s 
western frontier farther west. 

It is because of this responsibility assumed 





by our commitments at Yalta and at Potsdam . 


that we respectfully request the administra- 
tion of President Harry S. Truman and@ the 
Congress of our United States immediately 
take steps to: 

1. Demand that Russian troops and secret 
police leave Poland immediately. 

2. Enable our Polish War Relief Organiza- 
tion and League for Religious Assistance to 
Poland to give relief and bring help to Poland 
immediately, otherwise we shall be respon- 
sibile for the starvation and death of many 
of the peopte of Poland this coming winter. 
Our organizations have large amounts of 
clothing, food, and money available to give 
substantial help to Poland. We demand that 
this help be distributed under the direction 
of representatives of the Polish Relief Agen- 
cies or the American Red Cross. 

3. See to it that the conditions of the 
Potsdam agreement be fulfilled and all the 
Poles serving cr living abroad who are will- 
ing to return to Poland could do so. with 
absolute guaranty of their lives and safety. 

4. Assure the material assistance of the 
United States to those Poles who,. because 
of the transfer of Polish soil to Russia, must 
seek settlements in the west of Poland. 

5. Demand free and democratic elections 
in Poland in the immediate future, under 
joint Allied control, which would make sure 
that the elections are really free and unfet- 
tered, as promised by the Potsdam declara- 
tion. 

We claim that the Polish nation, which 
fought so heroically and suffered so greatly, 
will not really be free and independent until 
our Government takes the steps which we 
ask it to take. 

THADDEUS BoruN, 
JOSEPH KoscIuK, 
Bp. FRANCIS Bonczax, 
Committee on the Resolution of the 
State Department of the Polish- 
American Congress, Inc. 


BUSINESS, EMPLOYMENT, AND SECURITY 


INSURANCE ACT—PETITION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and printing in 
the Recorp a petition from Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie Durkee and sundry other citizens 
of Fort Atkinson, Wis., addressed to 
Representative Rosert K. Henry, Sena- 
tor La FoL.ette, and myself, in relation 
to House bills H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230, 
and Senate bills S. 690 and S. 809, relat- 
ing to the so-called Business, Employ- 
ment, and Security Insurance Act. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Hon, Rosert K. HENRY, 
Congressman from the Second District 
of Wisconsin. 
Senator Ropert M. La FOLLETTE, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY. 

GENTLEMEN: With millions of employees 
being dropped from industry's pay rolls dur- 
ing this transition period and with millions 
of soldiers being returned jobless to civilian 
life we fear that American business may go 
into a downward spiral leading toward great 
depression unless Congress quickly adopts 
some program to Keep purchasing power at 
high levels among the masses of the people. 
A bi-partisan measure represented by twin 
bills, one introduced by a Democrat and one 
by a Republican, which I believe would ac- 
complish this end, is now before the House, 
The House bills are H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230, 
Tespectively. Senate bills are numbers S. 690 


and S. 809, respectively. It would provide 
high monthly annuities, as they retire from 
the labor market, for men and women past 
60, for the blind and disabled, for mothers 
with dependent minor children. It would 
raise the money for such annuities by a 3- 
percent tax levied monthly upon the gross 
incomes of all business and upon that portion 
of gross individual incomes in excess of $100 
a month. Please use your influence to see 
that this measure, embodying principles of 
the Townsend plan, gets a quick and complete 
hearing by the Ways and Means Committee 
and then by the Congress as a whole. Please 
demand a roll-call vote upon it. Please vote 
for its enactment when it comes upon the 
floor. I am authorizing the distributors of 
this petition to inform me, by mail, of your 
helpful action on this measure, so that I can 
reciprocate in the only way I, as a voter, 
kncw how. Thank you. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB—STATEMENT BY FOR- 
MER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement re- 
cently issued by former President Her- 
bert Hoover in relation to his views on 
national policies concerning the atomic 
bomb be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


As the secret of the atomic bomb is only 
the “know-how” of manufacture, the scien- 
tists of other nations could make it if they 
had uranium ore, a billion or so of money, 
and some 2,000 contributing industries at 
their disposal. Ali this would take several 
years and would be even longer if we keep the 
practical methods of manufacture a secret. 

In the meantime it gives the United States 
and Britain the power to dictate political 
policies to. the whole world if we want to use 
it.. No matter how desirable these policies 
might be we are not going to use it for this 
purpose. Therefore we should consider how 
we can prevent anyone else doing it. 

This is the most terrible and barbaric 
weapon that has ever come to the hand of 
man. Despite any sophistries its. major use 
is not tc kill fighting men, but to kill women, 
children, and civilian men of whole cities as 
@ pressure on governments. If it comes into 
general use, we may see all civilization de- 
stroyed. 

The whole subject needs an entirely differ- 
ent approach. Aside from trying to prevent 
war, what we ought to be doing is to devise 
methcds to prevent nations from using the 
bomb in any event. In the meantime we 
ought to keep the secret if for no other rea- 
son than to give time to devise methods for 
its control. Also possessing the secret gives 
power in negotiating on the subject. 

If we consider methods of control, we have 
one precedent of some interest. We made 
international agreements among practically 
all nations not to use poison gas in war. 
Those agreements were generally adhered to 
during this last war. It was about the only 
agreement that was not scriously violated. 
The reason was not the sacred honor of our 
enemies, not perhaps of ourselves. It was 
the fear of reprisals upon the first to break 
the agreement. Such an agreement and such 
a fear would be no complete guaranty that 
the atomic bomb would not be used in case 
of war, but at least it would cause hesitation. 

Another approach might be through con- 
trol of uranium ores by the Security Council 
of the United Nations. That idea would be 
for all nations to agree that any uranium 
ores in their territory should be placed under 
the jurisdiction of joint representatives of 
other nations with resident inspectors in 
each country possessing such ores. This, if 
faithfully carried out, would limit their use 
to the peaceful arts. In consideration of 
such an agreement and its faithful adher- 
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ence, the United States and Great Britain 
could agree not to use the bomb nor to dis- 
close the method of manufacture. 

Certainly the idea that the making of this 
hideous instrument should be encouraged by 
giving any other nation or the world the 
method. of its making is the negation of try- 
ing to keep it under control in the interest 
of civilization as a whole. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 1097. A bill to establish the status of 
funds and employees of the miishipmen’s 
store at the United States Naval Academy; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. (09); 

S. 1308. A bill to amend article 6 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 601); 

S. 1364. A bill to provide for the compro- 
mise and settlement by the Secretary of the 
Navy of certain claims for damage to prop- 
erty under the jurisdiction of the Navy De- 
partment, to provide for the execution of 
releases by the Secretary of the Navy upon 
payment of such claims, and for other pur- 
poses;, with amendment (Rept. No. 602); and 

S. 1420. A bill to facilitate further the dis- 
position of prizes captured by the United 
States, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 603). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

H. J. Res. 15. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1945, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death. of Brig. 
Gen, Casimir Pulaski; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 604). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

H. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding that the war emergency has been re- 
lieved to an extent which will justify pro- 
ceeding with the highway-construction pro- 
gram under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 605). 

By Mr. O’DANIEL, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

S.131. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of the United States Fish Hatchery property 
at Butte Falls, Oreg., to the State of Oregon; 
without amendment (Rept. No. C06); 

S. 927. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act.granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Montana, or the counties 
of Roosevelt, Richland, and McCone, singly or 
jointly, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri River, 
at or near Popiar, Mont.,” approved July 28, 
1937; without amendment (Rept. No. 607); 

S. 1219. A bill authorizing the city of St. 
Francisville, I11., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near St. Francisville, Ill; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 608); 

H.R. 476. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the St. Lawrence 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
St. Lawrence River at or near Ogdensburg, 
N. Y.,” approved June 14, 1983, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 609); 

H. R. 3150. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the city of 
Duluth, in the State of Minnesota, to con- 
struct a toll bridge across the St. Louis River, 
between the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 7, 1989; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 610); and 

H.R. 3373. A bill authorizing the recon- 
struction of the Spring Common Bridge on 
Mahoning Avenue, across the Mahoning 
River In the municipality of Youngstown, 
Mahoning County, Ohio; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 611). 
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By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on allowances may be paid under the Pay Re- men of certain committees, in response 


Military Affairs: adjustment Act of 1942, and for other pur- to senate Resolution 319 (78th Cong.) 


H.R. 1123. A bill to provide for a tempo- poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 613). 
rary increase in the age limit for appointees » : relating to persons employed by commit- 


to the United States Military Academy; PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES tees who are not full-time employees of 


without amendment (Rept. No. 612). WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR the Senate or any committ 
ee thereof, 
By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- COMMITTEE EMPLOY. 
oat Ser. tx EES which were ordered to lie on the table 


H.R. 2525. A bill to include stepparents The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- and to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
among those persons with respect to whom fore the Senate reports from the chair- lows: 


COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


OctToser 1, 1945. name of a person employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 23, 

To the Senate: who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
sunmits the following report showing the September 1945, in compliance with the terms 











Annual re 
Name of individual Address Name and address of Cepartrent or organization by of olay 
whom paid , 
pensation 
Louie]. Moeyetle.cc.caccccckscaes 612 Bennington Drive, Silver Spring, Md_...............- Veterans’ Administration. .........................-...- obditaig ek $5, 600 
| 
windy le en tata eatnaannieniciciiatiata hanna 


JaMEs M. TUNNELL, Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


CcrToseEr 1, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 318, agreed to August 23, 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the September 1945, in compliance with the terms 


























Annual rat 
Diese of tadietien) Address Name and ecdress of department or organization by ad eam. 6 
whom paid ; 
pensation 
Laurette April. ....0..2025.0.sds- 2714 Quarry Rd., NW., Washington, D.C __.........------ War Production Board, 3d St. and Independence Ave. SW_..._...- £4, 300 
Charles Bragman..............--- Arlington Village Apartments, Arlington, Va.............-. Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave_._______. 6, 440 
Betty Brimberg............--.--.. £331 16th St.. Washington, D. ©O............222............- Farm ae chan eee U.S. Department of Agriculture... 2, 100 
CO CR 514 2d St., NW., Washington, D. C..................-.-.- War Production Board, 3d St. and Independence Ave, SW____... 6, 230 
Pour e. Cotte ok 4303 Russell Ave., Mount Rainier, Md.---..-.--.--------- Navy Department, 18th St. and Constitution Ave............... 4, 600 
Patricia Daines._................- 2000 F 8t. NW., Washington, D. C_..._..__.............. Department of Labor, 14th St. and Constitution Ave. NW______.. 2, 320 
Richard P. Daniels_.......-...-.- 1743 Columbia Rd. NW., Washington, D. G_....---..-.-.. Tederal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW.___- 1, 704 
Marion L. Dillon........-...--.s- 3659 Minnesota Ave., Washington, WO. cts ccasaas Navy Department, 18th St. and Constitution Ave.............._- 3, 200 
en ne | 2513 14th St. NW., Washington, D. C....................-]..-.. Ol cae olathe Ne a as Be a 2, 000 
Joseph MeMurray.......-..------ 908 COE. B5G,. Pee Di Mcewantatiebocnsaziencssdin Department of Labor, 14th St. and Constitution Ave_...........- 5, 180 
Carl Maimberg..........-...-.-.. $653 F Gs. IW... Weta, DD. Oo acusecccscspevabeuk Federal Security Agency, ee ee, ee Nae 7,175 
ren WER. es sss be 1607 18th St. SE., Washington, D. C____._................] Veterans’ Administration, Vermont Ave. and I St. NW........... 2, 320 
Ruth Morgenstein...........-...- 3022 Rodman St. NW., Washington, D. C.__......-......]...-- DE cibkthtiens eccctthebehababinshdl beta or aebcsinnet 2, 980 
Dolores B. Raschella...........--- | 2028 Wisconsin Ave. N 'W.. Washington, D. @_.----2----2- Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW....- 2, 320 
OO gee & | 2712 26th St. SE., Washington, D. C...................... Office of Labor, U. 8. Department of Agriculture...........-......] ° 4, 509 
Capt. Leslie Falk, Medica! Corps, | £804 Terrace Rd. SE., Washington, D. C.............-..--| War Department, Pentagon Bldg.................... 2, 000 
AUS. 
Lt. Comdr. John B. Truslow, | £007 Feabody £t., West Hyattsville, Md................-- Navy Dcrertment, 1£th £t. and Constitutior Ave. NW_........- 3, 000 
Medical Corps, USNR. 
Olivia F, Caldbeck...............- 237 Micsissipp. Ave. SE., Anccostia 20,D.C.........---..- Fecera! Public Eousing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW... .- 2, 320 
CLAUDE Perrer, Chairman. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 
OctToser 1, 1945. names of persons 2mployed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 23, 


To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the September 1945, in compliance with the terms 





Name and address of department or organization by Annual rate 




















Name of individual Address : of com- 
whom paid pensation 
Aen OE BR cc nntneticdtxbmasihen | <¢ 00 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C.....................| War Production Board, Washington, D. C...................-...- $2, 320. 00 
En ere ald G. Devitt... evececcece| 2025 S7th Bt. South, ASRRION, VO. ccicconcusubiacesconvethiace BK cnccived devices odeihedutetbeloalibiLish ckabontin ladle asa nes 2, 430. 00 
OTSA TP, DOs, cdidaten onan omicoll 4408 Ist P). NE., Weshington, I. Wesitoadkewe SSiace chases Foreign Economics Administration, Washington, D. O..........- 7, 175. 00 
Herman Edelsb WO. oo Setcnk inks 2141 Suitland Ter, BE, Werte. Ds Di icic ct ccckst ofsabed OS ae a la cine eed nee ween a edie 7, 175. 00 
Harry J. Evans..................-| 3010 Gainesville St. SE., Washington, D, C............-..- Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D, C_........- 7, 175. 00 
¥. Preston Forkbes.......-...------} 02 Four Mile Rd., Alexandria, Va_................-...... Department of Commerce, Washington, D, C_.............-..-.-- &, 180. 00 
DO. T, COT Oks ttbcnnccienienn’ ” Joliet St. SW., Washington, Ei, Utintictrnsimache iiitiindh« a hecity és Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Weshington, D. C.......---. §, 390. 00 
RARE 7 Branch Ave. SE., Washington, D. C.............--.- War Production Board. Washington, D. C.....................--- 2, 980. 00 
John W. Ni ae feuabteceau 1 ‘he Delano Apartments, Washington, Du Bek. shakcsd cc ab Bs kb ccacgtiidaicadk cetinscdbanet baie 6, 440. 00 
Martha G. Re acuccccccece) SOOR SRE SE WS Wen, DD cies anatonsds eachtantonntel ciated alien i cll a ee allan a it cl eal eel 2, 430. 00 
Lt. Georre Hi. en oso aati 4020 Reecher St. Nw., WwW ashington, BD Ndktcikiteaks antl Navy Department, Washington, D. C.......-... eae a dead eate 2, 400. 00 
L. Evelyn & pice Ee 1708 Kilbourne Pl. NW. Washington, D. C_............-.- War Production Board, Weshington, Di Bid kev ta Gates 8, 090. 00 
Frederick W. Steckmen....---.--- 4000 Cathedral Ave. NW., Washington, D, C.-..........-. Maritime Commission, Washington: D. Osi caida. cides cktucis §, GO. 00 
Margie L. Strubel.................] 4682 12th St. NE., W ashington, Se NGL eeibide sideie ditched War Production Board, Washington, D, C_...............-.-.---- 2, 320. 00 
Afies G. Thur .5456.0-<is..000- | 9729 Bexhill Drive, Rock Creek Hills, Md_..............-- Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C...........-......--.--- 7, 175. 00 
Alfred J. Van Tessel...........-.- 1622 Mount Legle P , NE, F Bi eccanctnagrbncwes War Production Board, Weeeeeett I... 0c sennksueabeeas 7, 437. 50 
JaMEs E. Murray, Ciiairman. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, Resolution 319, I am transmitting herewith, the department paying the salary of such em- 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, for the months of August and September ployee, and the annual rate of compensa- 
September 29, 1945. 1945, a list of employees of the Senate Bank- tion for each such employee. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, ing and Currency Committee who are not Respectfully yours, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, full-time employees of the Senate. Included RoBERT F, WAGNER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. with this list is the name and address of Chairman, Banking and 


Dcak MR. PRESIDENT: Fursuant to Senate each such employee, the name and address of Currency Comim.tice. 
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Name of individual Address Name and address of department or agency by whom paid | of compen- 

sation 

Bertram M, Gross.....-.--------- 613 South Quincy St., Arlington, Va_................2...- | Doemmradtiee We CUI i cet ttbiceecicgines. $8, 750 
Violet Abraham....--2...0-<------ 2300 19th St. NW., W ‘ashington, D.C. snaitcintipanhntaiiaidimiamimME TE hail i ae ee Era Be ee 2, 300 
Petti C, Goldwasser.....---.--.--] | 305 East George Mason Rd., Falls Church, Va_....------- Smalier be Pe ww lb LEIS FEE TS 5, 180 
Doris Phippen !..2~-.s2secceeceese McLean Gardens, Washington, D. C____............... Oe 2, 650 
Ruth C. Steele.....---ccccer--0-0- 4609 Quarles &t. NE., Washington, D. C..........2......- ENS ERRATA TE ELDRED PERE: 1, 704 
Samuel H. Thompson.............| 35: 535 R St. NW., W ashington, a... Br 8, 750 
Eve Zidél...cacsvecodbeeecesecenc- 24 C Crescent Rd. p Cy Sac asiecncdiiredenecnaseell Reconstruction Finance Corporation.................-..---------- 2, 650 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. REED: 

S. 1446. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended, to authorize grants to 
the States for the operation of employment 
services, to provide for returning employ- 
ment-service operations to the States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1447. A bill to grant to personnel in the 
naval forces certain benefits with respect to 
accumulated leave, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1448. A bill for the relief of William Wil- 
son Wurster; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. MURRAY introduced Senate bill 1449, 
which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

8.1450. A bill to amend sections 4 and 5 
of the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Nebraska-Iowa Bridge Corp., a Delaware cor- 
poration, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River between Washington 
County, Nebr., and Harrison County, Iowa,” 
approved March 6, 1928; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

8. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim November 2, 1945, 
as Woman's Enfranchisement Day in com- 
memoration of t=> day when women 
throughout the United States first voted in 
a Presidential election; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

(Mr. BROOKS introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 102, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. HILL introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 108, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Wacner, Mr. Arken, Mr. La FOoLuietTTe, 
Mr. Frercuson, Mr. Lancer, Mr. Van- 
DENBERG, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. HILL, and 
Mr, TAYLOR): 

8. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution approving 
the agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin with the exception of certain 
provisions thereof; expressing the sense of 
the Congress with respect to the negotiation 
of certain treaties; authorizing the investi- 
gation through the Department of State and 
with Canada of the feasibility of making the 
Great Lakes-St, Lawrence seaway self-liqui- 
Gating; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


ADVANCE PLANNING OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to aid in the stabilization of 
construction by advance planning of 


1 Temporarily borrowed from Surplus Property Subcommittee (S. R. 129), 


public works, and so forth, and ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. At a later time I 
shall present a statement in connection 
with the bill, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from Mon- 
tana will be referred as requested. 

The bill (S. 1449) to aid in the stabili- 
zation of construction by advance plan- 
ning of public works; and to reduce, by 
timing of public construction and by 
other means, the violence of seasonal and 
long-term fluctuations in the total vol- 
ume of new construction, maintenance, 
and repair work in the United States, in- 
troduced by Mr. Murray, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


CEREMONIES TO HONOR ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent to speak about 6 minutes 
to explain it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
present order is the introduction of bills 
and joint resolutions, and the Senator 
from Illinois is recognized for the pur- 
pose of introducing the joint resolution. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, the 
plans are being laid for the, triumphant 
return of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
into the Capital City. Out of the dark 
course that ran through hail of bombs, 
torpedoes, shells, ships, and planes from 
the dismal day of Pearl Harbor to the 
dawn of the day when Japan came meek- 
ly to surrender on the decks of the U.S.58. 
Missouri, comes this senior fighting man 
of the sea to receive the plaudits and ap- 
preciation of those who will be privileged 
to participate in the Capital City of the 
Nation which he has served so well. 

Throughout the entire war, Washing- 
ton has been the host city to the leaders 
of the nations of the world who came to 
seek the friendship and aid of free Amer- 
ica. The halls and rostrums of both 
Houses of Congress flew open upon their 
appearance—Winston Churchill from 
England; Madame Chiang Kai-shek from 
China; George II, King of Greece; Peter 
II, King of Yugoslavia; Edward Bene3, 
President of Czechoslovakia; Wilhel- 
mina, Queen of the Netherlands; Manuel 
L. Quezon, President of the Philippine 
Islands; and many others, reached the 
Nation’s ears through the facilities of the 
Halls of Congress. 

As the wars came to an end, the con- 
quering heroes began to appear—Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, the Allied com- 
mander in Europe; Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, from France; Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright, from the tragedies of the 
prisons of Japan, the hero of Corregidor; 
and now comes Admiral Nimitz, the hero 


of the Navy’s unprecedented triumph 
across the vast reaches of the dangerous 
Pacific. There may be more of these 
professional leaders of military and naval 
strategy and tactics who will come, and 
they, too, should share in the overflowing 
appreciation of a grateful people. 

However much we bestow our demon- 
strated devotion on these professional 
military and naval heroes and the pro- 
fessional dignitaries of the governments 
of the world, we should always remem- 
ber that American might and main was 
developed by the superior, courageous 
contribution of our American civilian 
servicemen. We honor the ability of our 
professional leaders, trained through a. 
lifetime at Government expense, to lead 
the American people who temporarily 
laid aside their peaceful pursuits to face 
death in the defense of their loved ones, 
their homes, and their country. More 
than 12,000,000 enlisted men left their 
schools, stores, farms, and factories to 
meet and defeat the forces of evil in the 
cause of common men. The great ma- 
jority of the cfficers of the armed forces 
came from civilian life; the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our enlisted men gave up 
their civilian homes and happiness to 
serve humbly, far removed from high 
Places where generals and statesmen 
ordered events. These men filled the 
ranks of combat forces, they met our 
country’s enemies face to face, matched 
brain and brawn and brought them to 
their knees. These men undoubtedly 
will, and surely should, receive a hearty 
welcome in their home towns. 

Up to now, they have not adequately 
shared in the parade, the glamor, and 
glory of their returning leaders, yet it 
was they who sacrificed the most, suffer- 
ed the greatest hardships, and performed 
the miracles in courage that brought vic- 
tory to their leaders and to their country. 

After the last World War, a grateful 
America recognized these common men 
and set a pattern for the world. We did 
not build great monuments to military 
and naval leaders. We built a tomb to 
the Unknown Soldier as our national 
shrine, to which Presidents and foreign 
dignitaries and diplomats have journeyed 
for 27 years to place wreaths to the glory 
of the common soldier—a shrine to which 
countless thousands of Americans have 
journeyed to do honor to the common 
man who sacrificed so much for our be- 
loved country. 

Today we welcome the professional 
leaders, and well we should, but I sug- 
gest that we open the Halls of our Na- 
tional Congress—the Senate and the 
House—to honor enlisted men from ci- 
Vilian life who distinguished themselves 
in combat as symbolic of the might of 
free America. 
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I introduce a joint resolution which 
will direct the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard each to select 
one enlisted man from its combat service 
to be symbolic of all of the enlisted men 
of their respective services, to be honored 
as Official guests of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives on 
a date to be set within 60 days, and 
designated as Welcome Home Day to 
the millions of enlisted men who faced 
death that the Congress, the Nation, and 
the form of government it represents 
might live to make its continuing con- 
tribution to the future welfare of free 
mankind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) 
providing for the reception by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of 
representatives of enlisted men who 
have served in the armed forces of the 
United States in World War II, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ATOMIC BOMBS, 
ETC. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I introduce 
a joint resolution authorizing experi- 
ments with bombs or other weapons 
utilizing atomic energy to determine 
their effect on naval vessels. I ask that 
the joint resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs for con- 
sideration and after consideration by 
the Committee on Military Affairs that 
it be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs before going to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and when reported by that commit- 

ee it will be referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) au- 
thorizing experiments with bombs or 
other weapons utilizing atomic energy to 
determine their effect on naval vessels, 
introduced by Mr. HILL, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ACT 
OF 1940—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BILBO submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 694) to amend section 321, title 
IIT, part II, Transportation Act of 1940, 
with respect to the movement of Govern- 
ment traffic, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGA- 
TION AND RECLAMATION ON MISSOURI 
VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. OVERTON submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
34), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Sen- 
ate be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed for its use nine thou- 
sand additional copies of the hearing held 
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before said committee on S. 555 entitled “a 
bill to establish a Missouri Valley Authority.” 


STIMULATION OF VOLUNTARY ENLIST- 
MENTS IN MILITARY AND NAVAL ES- 
TABLISHMENTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the Chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3951) to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United 
States, and request a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JonHN- 
son of Colorado, Mr. Hitt, Mr. May- 
BANK, Mr. GuRNEY, and Mr. REVERCOMB 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR McMAHON 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
entitled “Controlling Atomic Energy,” de- 
livered by Senator McMAHon on September 
25, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION— 
ADDRESS BY JOHN 8. TILLEY 


[Mr. BANKHEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RecorD an address en- 
titled “The Emancipation Proclamation,” 
delivered by John S. Tilley, of Montgomery, 
Ala., before the Jonesboro Historical So- 
ciety, January 19, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


BUTTER RATIONING—EDITORIAL FROM 
CRESTON (IOWA) NEWS-ADVERTISER 
{[Mr. WILSON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an editorial 

entitled “How Endless-Spenders Bungled 

Butter Trade,” published in the Creston 

(Iowa) News-Advertiser, on September 26, 

1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES AND 
TAXES—EDITORIAL FROM CENTER- 
VILLE (IOWA) IOWEGIAN 


[Mr. WILSON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RrecorpD an editorial from 
the Centerville (Iowa) Iowegian, on The 
Most Discouraging Thing of the Age, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RETIREMENT OF CHARLES M. GALLOWAY 


(Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Galloway Retires,” published 
in the State, of Columbia, S. C., on August 
27, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ATOMIC SECRET—ARTICLE BY 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the R&Ecorp an article en- 
titled “The Atomic Secret” by Walter Lipp- 
mann, from the Washington Post of October 
2, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY MIGHT AID STEEL 
MILLS—EDITORIAL FROM ROCHESTER 
(N. Y.) TIMES-UNION 


|Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorp an editorial en- 
titled “St. Lawrence Seaway Might Aid Steel 
Mills,” from the Rochester (N. Y¥.) Times- 
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Union of September 24, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


SHORTAGE OF CORN SUGAR 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
wish to read into the RecorpD a telegram 
dated Nashville, Tenn., September 29 
addressed to me. It reads: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., 
September 29, 1945, 
Sonator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are wondering why whisky is more jm- 
portant than bread. Corn-sugar plants 
closed down account no corn. Distillers 
granted three-quarters of a million bushels, 
Bakers operating with far too little sugar to 
bake quality bread with prospects of no sugar 
in the immediate future. Prompt action is 
necessary to insure the continued flow of 
corn sugar to bakers if we are to continue 
supplying the public with a good and low- 
priced food. 

COLONIAL BAKING Co., 
C. J. Murpny, President. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on 
September 27, 1945, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed House Concurrent Res- 
olution 81, and such action, it will be 
remembered, was recommended by the 
President. The concurrent resolution is 
very short, and I wish to read it. It is 
as follows: " 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That for the 
purposes only as specified in section 2 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (Public Law 
521, 78th Cong.), it is hereby found as a fact 
that the war emergency has been relieved to 
an extent that will justify proceeding with 
the highway-construction program provided 
for by said act, and for the purposes of said 
act the first postwar fiscal year referred to 
therein shall be the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, 


Mr, President, it will be recalled that 
last December Congress passed a road 
bill authorizing the appropriation of 
about a billion and a half dollars, to be 
matched by the States, providing ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 in all, for the 
building of roads and for the repair of 
roads, on which practically nothing has 
been done during the years of the war. 
The President recommended that the 
consent of Congress to proceed be given 
by concurrent resolution. 

The House has adopted Concurrent 
Resolution 81, and yesterday the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads unanimously recommended that 
the Senate agree to it. I do not think 
there is a Senator who is not in favor 
of our proceeding as soon as possible with 
the building of roads under the law of 
1944, 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] has just reported the concurrent 
resolution, and submitted a full report, 
indicating the unanimous action of the 
committee, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the concurrent resolution be re- 
ported to the Senate for its information, 
and that it then be passed. I hope there 
will be no objection to the measure. It 
is recommended by the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A concurrent res0o- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 81) providing that 
the war emergency has been relieved to 
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an extent which will justify proceeding 
with the highway-construction program 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
944, 
: The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, Mr. President, 
this is a matter of substantial impor- 
tance, and I think it is one in which all 
Members of the Senate have a real in- 
terest. As I understand, this is a House 
concurrent resolution, adopted by the 
House, and it is reported to the Senate 
unanimously by the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Just as it passed the 
House. 

Mr. WHITE. I have just this moment 
seen a copy of the concurrent resolution. 
It refers to the war emergency, but it 
touches the war emergency only with re- 
spect to the highway program. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHITE. It does not remove any 
other inhibitions which we have im- 
posed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. It ap- 
plies only to roads, and it refers only to 
the war program to the extent of saying 
it is sufficiently relieved to permit our 
going forward. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it that when the 
Senator says there was a unanimous re- 
port from the committee, he includes the 
minority members of the committee in 
the action? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I do, and I wish to 
say that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reep] was present, the matter was gone 
over most carefully, really meticulously 
considered, and I am sure that every 
member of the committee, as well as 
every Member of the Senate, will be glad 
to see the concurrent resolution adopted. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should 
like to join with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee in the request he has made. 

When Congress passed the Highway 
Act last December there was included in 
it a provision that no part of the funds 
recommended to be appropriated should 
be used for the construction of roads or 
the improvement of roads until after the 
President by proclamation, or the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution, had found 
as a fact that the emergency had dimin- 
ished to such a point that such construc- 
tion could properly begin. The House 
concurrent resolution declares as a fact 





that we have reached the point where. 


we can proceed with the road work with- 
out detriment to any other activity. 

Yesterday the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, including 
myself, unanimously voted to report the 
concurrent resolution; indeed, I think I 
made the motion to report it—— 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The Senator did. 

Mr. REED. And all members of the 
minority, as well as of the majority, of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads favored the concurrent resolution. 
I hope there will be no objection. 

_The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 
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There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 81) was 
considered and agreed to. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a year ago, 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] and I introduced a resolution 
calling on our Government to take up 
with the British Government the solu- 
tion of the Palestine problem. We asked 
that the British be requested to carry 
out the Balfour declaration, to repudi- 
ate the white paper of 1937, to reopen 
Palestine to Jewish immigration, and to 
resume the policy leading to an inde- 
pendent commonwealth with a majority 
of Jewish citizens. The administration 
then opposed the passage of such a reso- 
lution, and promised to take quiet steps 
to accomplish its purpose. Such steps, 
if taken, however, proved a complete 
failure. 

Now I wish to express my strong ap- 
proval, and I think that of a majority 
of the Senators, of President Truman’s 
action in suggesting to the British Prime 
Minister that 100,000 immigration cer- 
tificates to Palestine be issued to the 
homeless Jews of Europe. If the British 
Government follows this suggestion of 
the President, it will provide relief for 
many of the Jews who survived the hor- 
rible persecution and torture of the 
Nazis. 

I may add, too, that such a step would 
be some atonement for what we have 
failed to do during the war, for during 
the war period we did little more than 
express a polite sympathy for the Jews 
in Germany and in the occupied coun- 
tries. They were Hitler’s first victims, 
and more than half of them were exter- 
minated. We sent them hearty messages 
on their holidays, we convened confer- 
ences and formed governmental boards 
to discuss the refugee problem, but the 
number of those whom our War Refugee 
Board and other governmental agencies 
saved in Europe was insignificant, not 
only in comparison with the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of Jewish victims in Europe, 
but even in comparison with the numbers 
we might have saved if there had been a 
determination to do so, carried through 
with ability and careful planning. 
There was a time when thousands of 
Jews could have been rescued from 
Rumania, Hungary, and other countries 
in Europe. But whenever such a possi- 
bility arose, it was invariably linked with 
Palestine, for only Palestine offered a safe 
haven for those Jews. And whenever 
the question of Palestine arose, we re- 
fused to tackle the problem, or even 
urge its solution on the British. 

I think we should realize, however, that 
President Truman’s request, even if acted 
upon by the British Government, will not 
solve the problem. It is still a belated 
emergency measure. The problem of 
the surviving Jews of Europe will not be 
solved by a hundred thousand immigra- 
tion certificates. There are, perhaps, 
3,000,000 Jews left in central and east- 
ern Europe. They face a terrible after- 
math of war in a continent still imbued 
with bitter Jewish hatred. Palestine is 
still closed to them. 
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Both England and the United States 
are pledged to establish Palestine as a 
Jewish national home. It cannot be 
that if it is ruled by a majority of an anti- 
Jewish population, and so this pledge 
can only be fulfilled by permitting immi- 
gration which will create a majority of 
Jewish citizens. Great Britain pledged 
itself to this policy by the Balfour Decla- 
ration. As long ago as 1922 the Con- 
gress endorsed the same policy, and it has 
been repeatedly endorsed by American 
Presidents. We became a party to 
Great Britain’s mandate in Palestine, 
which was based upon the Balfour 
Declaration. 

Now is the time to carry out these obli- 
gations. If they are not carried out in 
this postwar settlement, they probably 
never will be carried out. 

Thus far we have received no indica- 
tion that the new Government of Great 
Britain is determined to alter British 
policies in Palestine. On the other 
hand, in spite of the fact that the British 
Labor Party is officially committed to a 
Zionist solution of the Palestine prob- 
lem, it is reported that the Labor Gov- 
ernment intends to continue, with slight 
modifications, the policy of excluding 
further Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine. I believe we should continue to 
exercise our influence, as President Tru- 
man has begun to do, toward securing 
from Great Britain a pledge to carry out 
the Balfour Declaration. We are in 
constant touch with Great Britain. 
They are asking us for assistance and 
support in various matters where their 
vital interests are at stake. It seems to 
me that we have the right, and in view 
of the historical position of both nations, 
the duty, to insist that Great Britatn do 
justice to the long-suffering Jewish peo- 
ple and that Palestine be opened to them 
without any reserve or restriction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed at the end 
of my remarks the report made by Mr. 
Earl G. Harrison on the conditions 
among refugees in western Europe, for 
the most part Jews, and the letter of the 
President to General Eisenhower dated 
August 31, 1945. 

There being no objection, the report 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of September 30, 
1945 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY Eart G. HarzIson 

ON CONDITIONS AMONG REFUGEES IN WEST- 

ERN EUROPE 

Pursuant to your letter of June 22, 1945, 
I have the honor to present to you a partial 
report upon my recent mission to Europe to 
inquire into (1) the conditions under which 
displaced persons, and particularly those who 
may be stateless or nonrepatriable, are at 
present living, especially in Germany and 
Austria, (2) the needs of such persons, (3) 
how those needs are being met at present by 
the military authorities, the governments 
of residence and international and private 
relief bodies; and (4) the views of the possi- 
bly nonrepatriable persons as to their future 
destinations. 

My instructions were to give particular at- 
tention to the problems, needs, and views 
of the Jewish refugees among the displaced 
people, especially in Germany and Austria. 
The report, particularly this partial report, 
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accordingly deals in the main with that 
group. 

On numerous occasions appreciation was 
expressed by the victims of Nazi persecution 
for the interest of the United States Gov- 
ernment in them. As my report shows, they 
are in need of attention and help. Up to 
this point, they have been liberated more in 
a military sense than actually. 

For the reasons explained in the report 
their particular problems to this time have 
not been given attention to any appreciable 
extent; consequently, they feel that they, 
who were in so many ways the first and 
worst victims of nazism, are being neglected 
by their liberators. 

Upon my request the Department of State 
authorized Dr. Joseph J. Schwartz to join 
me in the mission. Dr. Schwartz, European 
director of the American joint distribution 
committee, was granted a leave of absence 
from that organization for the purpose of 
accompanying me. His long and varied ex- 
perience in refugee problems as well as his 
familiarity with the Continent and the 
people made Dr. Schwartz a most valuable 
associate. This report represents our joint 
views, conclusions, and recommendations. 

During various portions of the trip I had, 
also, the assistance of Mr. Patrick M. Malin, 
vice director of the intergovernmental com- 
mittee on refugees, and Mr. Herbert Katzski 
of the war refugee board. These gentlemen, 
likewise, have had considerable experience 
in the refugee matters. Their assistance 
and cooperation were most helpful in the 
course of the survey. 


I. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA—-CONDITIONS 


1. Generally speaking, 3 months after VE- 
day, and even longer after the liberation of 
individual groups, many Jewish displaced 
persons and other possibly nonrepatriables 
are living under guard behind barbed-wire 
fences in camps of several descriptions (built 
by the Germans for slave laborers and Jews), 
including some of the most notorious of the 
concentration camps, amid crowded, fre- 
quently unsanitary and generally grim con- 
ditions, in complete idleness, with no oppor- 
tunity, except surreptitiously, to communi- 
cate with the outside world, waiting, hoping 
for some word of encouragement and action 
in their behalf. 

2. While there has been marked improve- 
ment in the health of survivors of the Nazi 
starvation and persecution program, there are 
many pathetic malnutrition cases, both 
among the hospitalized and in the general 
population of the camrs. The death rate has 
been high since liberation, as was to be ex- 
pected. One Army chaplain, a rabbi, person- 
ally attended, since liberation, 23,000 burials 
(90 percent Jews) at Berger Belsen alone, one 
of the largest and most vicious of the con- 
centration camps, where, incidentally, despite 
persistent reports to the contrary, 14,000 dis- 
placed persons are still living, including over 
7,000 Jews. At many of the camps and cen- 
ters, including those where serious starvation 
cases are, there is a marked and serious lack 
of needed medical supplies. 

3. Although some camp commandants have 
managed, in spite of the many obvious diffi- 
culties, to find clothing of one kind or an- 
other for their charges, many of the Jewish 
displaced persons, late in July, had no cloth- 
ing other than their concentration-camp 
garb—a rather hideous striped pajama 
effect—while others, to their chagrin, were 
obliged to wear German SS uniforms. It is 
questionable which clothing they hate the 
more. 

4. With a few notable exceptions, nothing 
in the way of a program of activity or or- 
ganized effort toward rehabilitation has been 
inaugurated, and the internees, for they are 
literally such, have little to do except to 
dwell upon their plight, the uncertainty of 
their future, and, what is more unfortunate, 
to draw comparisons between their treatment 
under the Germans and in liberation, 


Beyond knowing that they are no longer 
in danger of the gas chambers, torture, and 
other forms of violent death, they see—and 
there is—little change, the morale of those 
who are either stateless or who do not wish 
to return to their countries of nationality is 
very low. They have witnessed great ac- 
tivity and efficiency in returning people to 
their homes, but they hear or see nothing in 
the way of plans for them, and consequently 
they wonder and frequently ask what liber- 
ation means. 

This situation is considerably accentuated 
where, as in so many Cases, they are able to 
look from their crowded and bare quarters 
and see the German civilian population, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas, to all appearances 
living normal lives in their own homes, 

5. The most absorbing worry of these Nazi 
and war victims concerns relatives, wives, 
husbands, parents, children. Most of them 
have been separated for 3, 4, or 5 years and 
they cannot understand why the liberators 
should not have undertaken immediately the 
organized effort to reunite family groups. 
Most of the very little which has been done 
in this direction has been informal action 
by the displaced persons themselves with the 
aid of devoted Army chaplains, frequently 
rabbis, and the American Joint Distribution 
Committee. 

Broadcasts of names and locations by the 
Psychological Warfare Division at Luxem- 
burg have been helpful, although the lack 
of receiving sets has handicapped the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. Even where, as 
has been h*°»o9ening, information has been 
received as ‘° relatives living in other camps 
in Germany, + ispends on the personal at- 
titude and dis.osition of the camp com-, 
mandant whether permission can be ob- 
tained or assistance received to follow up 
on the information. Some camp comman- 
dants are quite rigid in this particular while 
others lend every effort to join family groups. 

6. It is difficult to evaluate the food situa- 
tion fairly because one must be mindful of 
the fact that quite generally food is scarce 
and is likely to be more so during the winter 
ahead. On the other hand, in presenting 
the factual situation, one must raise the 
question as to how much longer many of 
these people, particularly those who have 
over such a long period felt persecution and 
near starvation, can survive on a diet com- 
posed principally of bread and coffee, irre- 
spective of the caloric content. 

In many camps, the 2,000 calories in- 
cluded 1,250 calories of a black, wet and 
extremely unappetizing bread. I received the 
distinct impression and considerable sub- 
stantiating information that large numbers 
of the German population—again principally 
in the rural areas—have a more varied and 
palatable diet in their requisitions with the 
German burgomeister and many seemed to 
accept whatever he turned over as being 
the best that was available. 

7. Many of the buildings in which dis- 
placed persons are housed are clearly unfit 
for winter use and everywhere there is great 
concern about the prospect of a complete 
lack of fuel. There is every likelihood that 
close to a million displaced persons will 
be in Germany and Austria when winter 
sets in. The outlook in many areas so far 
as shelter, food and fuel are concerned is 
anything but bright. 


II, NEEDS OF THE JEWS 


While it is impossible to state accurately 
the number of Jews now in that part of 
Germany not under Russian occupation, all 
indications point to the fact that the num- 
ber is small, with 100,000 probably the top 
figure; some informed persons contend the 
number is considerably smaller. The prin- 
cipal nationality groups are Poles, Hungar- 
jans, Rumaniens, Germans and Austrians. 

The first and plainest need of these peo- 
ple is a recognition of their actual status 
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and by this I mean their status as Jews, 
Most of them have spent years in the worst 
of the concentration camps. In many cases, 
although the full extent is not yet known, 
they are the sole survivors of their families 
and many have been through the agony of 
witnessing the destruction of their loved 
ones. Understandably, therefore, their pres- 
ent condition, physical and mental, is {ar 
worse than that of other groups. 

While SHAEF (now combined displaced 
persons executive) policy directives have rec. 
ognized formerly persecuted persons, includ- 
ing enemy and ex-enemy nationals, as one 
of the special categories of displaced persons, 
the general practice thus far has been to 
follow only nationality lines. While ad- 
mittedly it is not normally desirable to set 
aside particular racial or religious groups 
from their nationality categories, the plain 
truth is that this yas done for so long by the 
Nazis that a group has been created, which 
has special needs. Jews as Jews (not as 
members of their nationality groups) have 
been more severely victimized than the non- 
Jewish members of the same or other 
nationalities, 

When they are now considered only as 
members of nationality groups, the result is 
that special attention cannot be given to 
their admittedly greater needs because, it is 
contended, doing so would constitute prefer- 
ential treatment and lead to trouble with 
the non-Jewish portion of the particular na- 
tionality group. 

Thus there is a distinctly unrealistic ap- 
proach to the problem. Refusal to recognize 
she Jews as such has the eject, in this situa- 
tion, of closing one’s eyes to their former and 
more barbaric persecution, which has already 
made them a separate group with greater 
needs. 

Their second great need can be presented 
only by discussing what I found to be their 
wishes as to future destinations. 

1. For reasons that are obvious and need 
not be labored, most Jews want to leave Ger- 
many and Austria as soon as possible. That 
is their first and great expressed wish and 
while this report necessarily deals with other 
reeds present in the situation, many of the 
people themselves fear other suggestions or 
plans for their benefit because of the possi- 
bility that attention might thereby be di- 
verted from the all-important matter of 
evacuation from Germany. 

Their desire to leave Germany is an urgent 
one. The life which they have led for the 
past 10 years, a life of fear and wandering 
and physical torture, has made them im- 
patient of delay. They want to be evacuated 
to Palestine now, just as other national 
groups are being repatriated to their homes. 
They do not look kindly on the idea of wait- 
ing around in idleness and in discomfort in 
a German camp for many months until a 
leisurely solution is found for them. 

2. Some wish to return to their countries 
of nationality, but as to this there is consid- 
erable nationality variation. Very few Polish 
or Baltic Jews wish to return to their coun- 


. tries; higher percentages of the Hungarian 


and Rumanian groups want to return, al- 
though some hasten to add that it may be 
only temporarily, in order to look for rela- 
tives. Some of the German Jews, especially 
those who have intermarried, prefer to stay 
in Germany. 

3. With respect to possible places of reset- 
tlement for those who may be stateless or 
who do not wish to return to their homes, 
Palestine is definitely and preeminently the 
first choice. Many now have relatives there 
while others having experienced intolerance 
and persecution in their homelands for 
years, feel that only in Palestine will they be 
welcomed and find peace and quiet and de 
given an opportunity to live and work, In 
the case of the Polish and the Baltic Jews, the 
desire to go to Palestine is based in a great 
majority of the cases on a love for the coun- 
try and devotion to the Zionist ideal, It 1s 
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also true, however, that there are many who 
wish to go to Palestine because they realize 
that their opportunity to be admitted into 
the United States or into other countries in 
the Western Hemisphere is limited, if not im- 
possible. Whatever the motive which causes 
them to turn to Palestine, it is undoubtedly 
true that the great majority of the Jews now 
in Germany do not wish to return to those 
countries from which they came. 

4. Falestine, while clearly the choice of 
most, is not the only named place of possible 
emigration. Some, but the number is not 
lerge, wish to emigrate to the United States, 
where they have relatives, others to England, 
the British Dominions, or to South America, 

Thus the second great need is the prompt 
development of a plan to get out of Ger- 
many and Austria as many as possible of 
those who wish it. 

Otherwise the needs and wishes of the 
Jewish groups among the displaced persons 
can be simply stated: Among their physical 
needs al» clothing and shoes (most sorely 
needed), more varied and palatable diet, 
medicines, beds’ and mattresses, reading ma- 
terials. The clothing for the camps, too, is 
requisitioned from the German population, 
and whether there is not sufficient quantity 
to be had or the German population has not 
been willing or has not been compelled to 
give up sufficient quantity, the internees feel 
puticulerly bitter about the state of their 
clothing when they see how well the German 
population is still dressed. The German 
population today is still the best-dressed 
population in all of Europe. 


UI. MANNER IN WHICH NEEDS ARE BEING MET 


Aside from having brought relief from the 
fear of extermination, hospitalization for the 
serious starvation cases and some general 
improvement in conditions under which the 
remaining displaced persons are compelled to 
live, relatively little beyond the planning 
stage has been done, during the period of 
mass repatriation, to meet the special needs 
of the formerly persecuted groups. 

UNRRA, being neither sufficiently organized 
or equipped nor authorized to operate dis- 
placed persons camps or centers on any large 
scale, has not been in position to make any 
substantial contribution to the situation. 
Regrettably there has been a disinclination 
on the part of many camp commandants to 
uiilize UNRRA personnel even to the extent 
available, though it must be admitted that 
ir many situations this resulted from un- 
fortunate experiences Army officers had with 
UNRRA personnel who were unqualified and 
inadequate for the responsibility involved. 
Then, too, in the American and British Zones, 
{t too frequently occurred that UNRRA per- 
sonnel did not include English-speaking 
members and this hampered proper working 
relationships. 

Under these circumstances, UNRRA, to 
which has been assigned the responsibility 
for coordinating activities of private social 
Welfare agencies, has been in an awkward 
position when it came to considering and act- 
ing upon proposals of one kind or another 
submitted by well-qualified agencies which 





would aid and supplement military and 
UNRRA responsibilities. The result has been 
that, up to this point, very few private social 
agencies are working with displaced persons, 


including the Jews, although the situation 
cries out for their services in many different 
ways 

It must be said, too, that because of their 
preoccupation with mass repatriation and 
because of housing, personnel, and transport 
Gifficulties, the military authorities have 
shown considerable resistance to the entrance 
of voluntary agency representatives, no mat- 
ver how qualified they might be to help meet 
fisting needs of displaced persons. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Now that the worst of the pressure of 
> repatriation is over, it is not unreason- 


able to suggest that in the next and perhaps 
more difficult period those who have suffered 
most and longest be given first and not last 
attention. 

Specifically, in the days immediately ahead, 
the Jews in Germany and Austria should have 
the first claim upon the conscience of the 
people of the United States and Great Britain 
and the military and other personnel who 
represent them in work being done in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

2. Evacuation from Germany should be the 
emphasized theme, policy, and practice. 

(A) Recognizing that repatriation is most 
desirable from the standpoint of all con- 
cerned, the Jews who wish to return to their 
own countries should be aided to do so with- 
out further delay. Whatever special action 
is needed to accomplish this with respect to 
countries of reception or consent of military 
or other authorities should be undertaken 
with energy and determination. Unless this 
and other action, about to be suggested, is 
taken, substantial unofficial and unauthor- 
ized movements of people must be expected, 
and these will require considerable force to 
prevent, for the patience of many of the per- 
sons involved is, and in my opinion with jus- 
tification, nearing the breaking point. It 
cannot be overemphasized that many of these 
people are now desperate, that they have be- 
come accustomed under German rule to em- 
ploy every possible means to reach their end, 
and that the fear of death does not restrain 
them. 

(B) With respect to those who do not, for 
good reason, wish to return to their homes, 
prompt planning should likewise be under- 
taken. In this connection the issue of Pal- 
estine must be faced. Now that such large 
numbers are no longer involved, and if there 
is any genuine sympathy for what these sur- 
vivors have endured, some reasonable exten- 
sion or modification of the British white 
paper of 1939 ought to be possible without 
too serious repercussions. For some of the 
European Jews there is no acceptable or even 
decent solution for their future other than 
Palestine. This is said on a purely humani- 
tarian basis with no reference to ideological 
or political considerations so far‘as Palestine 
is concerned. 

It is my understanding, based upon reliable 
information, that certificates for immigra- 
tion to Palestine will be practically exhausted 
by the end of the current month (August, 
1945). What is the future to be? To anyone 
who has visted the concentration camps and 
who has talked with the despairing survivors, 
it is nothing short of calamitous to con- 
template that the gates of Palestine should 
be soon closed. 

The Jewish Agency of Palestine has sub- 
mitted to the British Government a petition 
that 100,000 additional immigration certifi- 
cates be made available. A memorandum 
accompanying the petition makes a per- 
suasive showing with respect to the im- 
mediate absorptive capacity of Palestine and 
the current, actual manpower shortages 
there. 

While there may be room for difference of 
opinion as to the precise number of such 
certificates which might under the circum- 
stances be considered reasonable, there is no 
question but that the request thus made 
would, if granted, contribute much to the 
sound solution for the future of Jews still in 
Germany and Austria and even other dis- 
placed Jews, who do not wish either to remain 
there or to return to their countries of na- 
tionality. 

No other single matter is, therefore, so im- 
portant from the viewpoint of Jews in Ger- 
many and Austria and those elsewhere who 
have know the horrors of the concentration 
camps as is the disposition of the Palestine 
question. 

Dr. Hugh Dalton, a prominent member of 
the new British Government, is reported as 
having said at the Labor Party conference 
in May 1945; 
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“This party has laid it down and repeated 


4t so recently as last April e ¢ © that 


this time, having regard to the unspeakable 
horrors that have been perpetrated upon the 
Jews of Germany and other occupied coun- 
tries in Europe, it is morally wrong and politi- 
cally indefensible to impose obstacles to the 
entry into Palestine now of any Jews who 
desire to go there. * * * 

“We have also stated clearly that this is not 
a matter which should be regarded as one for 
which the British Government alone should 
take responsibility, but as it comes, as do 
many others, in the international field, it is 
indispensable that there should be close 
agreement and cooperation among the 
British, American and Soviet Governments, 
particularly if we are going to get a sure set- 
tlement in Palestine and the surrounding 
countries. * * °*” 

If this can be said to represent the view- 
point of the new Government in Great 
Britain, it certainly would not be inappro- 
priate for the United States Government to 
express its interest in and support of some 
equitable solution of the question, which 
would make it possible for some reasonable 
number of Europe’s persecuted Jews, now 
homeless under any fair view, to resettle in 
Palestine. That is their wish and it is 
rendered desirable by the generally accepted 
policy of permitting family groups to unite 
or reunite. 

(C) The United States should, under exist- 
ing immigration laws, permit reasonable 
numbers of such persons to come here, again 
particularly those who have family ties in 
this country. As indicated earlier, the num- 
ber who desire emigration to the United 
States is not large. 

If Great Britain and the United States were 
to take the actions recited, it might the 
more readily be that other countries would 
likewise be willing to keep their doors rea- 
sonably open for such humanitarian consid- 
erations and to demonstrate in a practical 
manner their disapproval of Nazi policy 
which unfortunately has poisoned so much 
of Europe. 

3. To the extent that such emigration from 
Germany and Austria is delayed, some im- 
mediate temporary solution must be found. 
In any event there will be a substantial num- 
ber of persecuted persons who are not phys- 
ically fit or otherwise presently prepared for 
emigration. 

Here I feel strongly that greater and more 
extensive effort should be made to get them 
out of camps, for they are sick of living in 
camps. In the first place, there is real need 
for such specialized places as (a) tuberculo- 
sis sanitaria and (b) rest homes for those 
who are mentally ill or who need a period of 
readjustment before living again in the world 
at large—anywhere. Some will require at 
least short periods of training or retraining 
before they can be really useful citizens. 

But speaking more broadly, there is an op- 
portunity here to give some real meaning to 
the policy agreed upon at Potsdam. If it be 
true, as seems to be widely conceded, that the 
German people at large do not have any 
sense of guilt with respect to the war and its 
causes and results, and if the policy is to he 
“to convince the German people that they 
have suffered a total military defeat and that 
they cannot escape responsibility for what 
they have brought upon themselves,” it is 
difficult to understand why so many displaced 
persons, particularly those who have so long 
been persecuted and whose repatriation or 
resettlement is likely to be delayed, should 
be compelled to live in crude, overcrowded 
camps while the German people, in rural 
areas, continue undisturbed in their homes. 

As matters now stand, we appear to be 
treating the Jews as the Nazis treated them, 
except that we do not exterminate them. 
They are in concentration camps in large 
numbers under our military guard instead of 
SS troops. One is led to wonder whether 
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the German people, seeing this, are not sup- 
posing that we are following or at least con- 
doning Nazi policy. 

It seems much more equitable, and as it 
should be, to witness the very few places 
where fearless and uncompromising military 
officers have either requisitioned an entire 
village for the benefit of displaced persons, 
compelling the German population to find 
housing where they can, or have required the 
local population to billet a reasonable num- 
ber of them. 

Thus the displaced persons, including the 
persecuted, live more like normal people and 
less like prisoners or criminals or herded 
sheep. They are in Germany, most of them 
and certainly the Jews, through no fault or 
wish of their own. This fact is, in this 
fashion, being brought home to the German 
people, but it is being done on too small a 
scale. 

At many places, however, the military gov- 
ernment officers manifest the utmost re- 
luctance or indisposition, if not timidity, 
about inconveniencing the German popula- 
tion. They even say that their job is to get 
communities working properly and soundly 
again, that they must.“live with the Germans 
while the DP’s (displaced persons) are a more 
tempcrary preblem.” 

Thus (and I am. ready to cite the exam- 
ple) if a group of Jews are ordered to vacate 
their temporary quarters, needed for military 
purposes, and there are two possible sites, 
one a block of flats (model apartments) 
with conveniences and the other a series 
of shabby buildings with outside. toilet and 
washing facilities, the burgomeister readily 
succeeds in persuading the town mayor to 
allot the latter to the displaced persons and 
to save the former for returning German 
civilians. 

This tendency rcfiects itself in other ways, 
namely, in the employment of German 
civilians in the offices of military govern- 
ment when equally qualified personnel could 
easily be found among the displaced persons 
whose repatriation is not imminent. Actu- 
ally, there have been situations where dis- 
placed persons, especially Jews, have found 
it dificult to obtain audiences with mili- 
tary government authorities because, ironi- 
cally, they have been obliged to go through 
German employees who have not facilitated 
matters. 

Quite generally, insufficient use is made of 
the services of displaced persons. Many of 
them are able and eager to work, but appar- 
ently they are not considered in this regard. 
While appreciating that language difficulties 
are sometimes involved, I am’ convinced that, 
both within and outside camps, greater use 
could be made of the personal services of 
those displaced persons who, in ail likeli- 
hood, will be on hand for some time. Hap- 
pily, in some camps every effort is made to 
utilize the services of the displaced persons, 
and these are apt to be the best camps in 
all respects. 

4. To the extent that (a) evacuation from 
Germany and Austria is not immediately 
possible and (b) the formerly persecuted 
groups cannot be housed in villages or bil- 
leted with the German population, I recom- 
mend urgently that separate camps ke set up 
for Jews, or at least for those who wish, in 
the aksence of a better solution, to be in 
such camps, There are several reasons for 
’ this: (1) A great majority want it; (2) it is 
the only way in which administratively their 
special needs and problems can be met with- 
out charges of preferential treatment or 
(cddly enough) charges of “discrimination” 
with respect to Jewish agencies now pre- 
pared and ready to give them assistance. 

In this connection, I wish to emphasize 
that it is not a case of singling out a par- 
ticular group for special privileges. It is a 
matter of raising to a more normal level the 
position of a group which has been de- 
pressed to the lowest depths conceivable by 
years of organized and inhuman oppression. 


The measures necessary for their restitution 
do not come within any reasonable inter- 
pretation of privileged treatment and are 
required by considerations of justice and 
humanity. 

There has been some tendency at spots 
im the direction of separate camps for those 
who might be found to be stateless or non- 
repatriable or whose repatriation is likely to 
be deferred some time. Actually, too, this 
Was announced some time ago as SHAEP 
policy, but in practice it has not been taken 
to mean much, for there is (understandably, 
if not carried too far) a refusal to contem- 
plate possible statelessness and an insist- 
ence, in the interests of the large repatria- 
tion program, to consider all as repatriable. 
This results in a resistance to anything in 
the way of special planning for the “hard 
core,” although all admit it is there and 
will inevitably appear. 

While speaking of camps, this should be 
pointed out: While it may be that conditions 
in Germany and Austria are still such that 
certain control measures are required, there 
seems little justification for the continuance 
of barbed-wire fences, armed guards, and pro- 
hibition against leaving camp except by 
passes, which at some places are illiberally 
granted. Prevention of looting is given as 
the reason for these stern measures, but it is 
interesting that in portions of the Seventh 
Army area, where greater liberty of move- 
ment in and out of camps is given, there is 
actually much less plundering than in other 
areas where people, wishing to leave camp 
temporarily, do so by stealth. 

5. As quickly as possible the actual opera- 
tion of such camps should be turned over to 
a civilian agency—UNRRA. That organiza- 
tion is aware of weaknesses in its present 
structure and is pressing to remedy them. 
In that connection, it is believed that greater 
assistance could be given by the military 
authorities, upon whom any civilian agency 
in Germany and Austria today is necessarily 
dependent, so far as housing, transport, and 
other items are concerned. While it is true 
the military have been urging UNRRA to get 
ready to assume responsibility, it is also 
the fact that insufficient cooperation of an 
active nature has been given to accomplish 
the desired end. 

6. Since, in any event, the military author- 
ities must necessarily continue to participate 
in the program for all displaced persons, 
especially with respect to housing, transport, 
security, and certain supplies, it is recom- 
mended that there be a review of the mili- 
tary personnel elected for camp commandant 
positions. Some serving at present, while 
perhaps adequate for the mass repatriation 
job, are manifestly unsuited for the longer- 
term job of working in a camp composed of 
people whose repatriation or resettlement is 
likely to be delayed. Officers who have had 
some background or experience in social-wel- 
fare work are to be preferred, and it is be- 
lieved there are some who are available. It 
is most important that the officers selected 
be sympathetic with the program and that 
they be temperamentally able to work and to 
cooperate with UNRRA and other relief and 
welfare agencies. 

7. Pending the assumption of responsi- 
bility for operations by UNRRA, it would be 
desirable if a more extensive plan of field 
visitation by appropriate Army group head- 
quarters be instituted. It is believed that 
many of the conditions now existing in the 
camps would not be tolerated if more inti- 
mately known by supervisdfy officers through 
inspection tours. 

8. It is urgently recommended that plans 
for tracing services, tf on open postal card 
only, be made available to displaced persons 
within Germany and Austria as soon as pos- 
sible. The difficulties are appreciated but it 
is believed that if the anxiety of the people, 
80 long abused and harassed, were fully un- 
derstood, ways and means could be found 
within the near future to make such com- 
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munication and tracing of relatives possible, 
I believe also that some of the private agen. 
eies could be helpful in this direction if giyey 
an opportunity to function. 

Vv. OTHER COMMENTS 

While I was instructed to report condi. 
tions as I found them, the following shoulg 
be added to make the picture complete: 

1. A gigantic task confronted the. occupy. 
ing armies in Germany and Austria in get- 
ting back to their homes as many as possible 
of the more than 6,000,000 displaced persons 
found in those countries. Less than 3 months 
after VE-day, more than 4,000,000 cf such 
persons. have been repatriated—a phenome- 
nal performance. One’s first impression, in 
surveying the situation, is that of complete 
admiration for what has been accomplished 
by the military authorities in so materially 
reducing the time as predicted to be required 
for this stupendous task. Praise of the high- 
est order is due all military units with re- 
spect to this phase of postfighting jobs. In 
directing attention to existing conditions 
which. unquestionably require remedying, 
there is no intention or wish to detract one 
particle from the preceding statements. 

2. While I did. not actually see conditions 
as they existed immediately after liberation I 
had. them described in. detail sufficient to 
make entirely clear that there had been, dur- 
ing the intervening period, some improve- 
ment in the conditions under which most of 
the remaining displaced persons are living. 
Reports which have come out of Germany in- 
formally from refugees. themselves and from 
persons interested in refugee groups indi- 
cate something as a tendency not to take 
into account the full scope of the over- 
whelming tasks and responsibilities facing 
the military authorities. While it is under- 
standable that those who have been perse- 
cuted and otherwise mistreated over such a 
long period should be impatient at what ap- 
pears to them to be undue delay in meeting 
their special needs, fairness dictates that, in 
evaluating the progress made, the entire 
problem and alli its: ramifications be kept in 
mind. My effort has been, therefore, to 
weigh quite carefully the many complaints 
made to me in the course of my survey, both 
by displaced persons themselves and in their 
behalf, in the light of the many responsi- 
bilities which confronted the military au- 
thorities. 

3. While for the sake of brevity this report 
necessarily consisted largely of general state- 
ments, it should be recognized that excep- 
tions exist with respect to practically all of 
such generalizations. One high-ranking 
military authority predicted, in edvance of 
my trip through Germany and Austria, that 
I would find, with respect to camps contain- 
ing displaced persons, “some that are quite 
good, some that are very bad, with the aver- 
age something under satisfactory.” My sub- 
sequent trip confirmed that prediction in all 
respects. 

In order to file this report promptly so that 
possibly some remedial steps might be con- 
sidered at as early a date as possible, I have 
not taken time to analyze all of the notes 
made in the course of the trip or to com- 
ment on the situation in France, Belgium, 
Holland, or Switzerland, also visited. Ac- 
cordingly, I respectfully request that this re- 
port be considered as partial in nature. The 
problems present in Germany and Austria are 
much more serious and difficult than in any 
of the other countries named and this fact, 
too, seemed to make desirable the filing of a 
partial report immediately upon completion 
of the mission. 

In conelusion, I wish to repeat that the 
main solution, in many ways the only real 
solution, of the problem lies in the quick 
evacuation of all nonrepatriable Jews in Ger- 
many and Austria, who wish it, to Palestine. 
In order to be effective, this plan must not 
be long delayed. The urgency of the situa- 
tion should be recognized. It is inhuman to 
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ack people to continue to live for any length 
of time under their present conditions. The 
cyacuation of the Jews of Germany and 
Austria to Palestine will solve the problem of 
the individuals involved and will also re- 
move a problem from the military authorities 
who have had to deal with it. 

The Army’s ability to move millions of 
people quickly and efficiently has been amply 
demonstrated. The evacuation of a rela- 
tively small number of Jews from Germany 
and Austria will present no great problem 
to the military. With the end of the Japa- 
nese war, the shipping situation should also 
become sufficiently improved to make such 
a move feasible. 

The civilized world owes it to this handful 
of survivors to provide them with a home 
where they can again settle down and begin 
to live as human beings. 





AucGustT 31, 1945. 

My Drar GENERAL EISENHOWER: I have re- 
ecived’and considered the report of Mr. Earl 
G. Earrison, our representative on the 
Intercovernmental Committee on Refugees, 
upon his mission to inquire into the condi- 
tion and needs of displaced persons in Ger- 
many who may be stateless or nonrepatriable, 
particularly Jews. I am sending you a copy 
of that report. I have also had a long con- 
ference with him on the same subject matter. 

While Mr. Harrison makes due allowance 
for the fact that during the early days of 
liberation the huge task cf mass repatriation 
required main attention, he reports condi- 
tions which now exist and which require 
prompt remedy. These conditions, I know, 
are not in conformity with policies promul- 
gated by SHAEF, now combined displaced 
persons executive. But they are what actu- 
ally exist in the field. In other words, the 
policies are not being carried out by some 
of your subordinate officers. 

For example, Military Government officers 
have been authorized, and even directed, to 
requisition billeting facilities from the Ger- 
man population for the benefit of displaced 
persons. Yet, from this report, this has not 
been done on any wide scale. Apparently it 
is being taken for granted that all displaced 
persons, irrespective of their former persecu- 
tion or the likelihood that their repatriation 
or resettlement will be delayed, must remain 
in camps—many of which are overcrowded 
and heavily guarded. Some of these camps 
are the very,ones where these people were 
herded tcgether, starved, tortured, and made 
to witness the death of their fellow inmates 
and friends and relatives. The announced 
policy has been to give such persons prefer- 
ence over the German civilian population in 
housing. But the practice seems to be quite 
another thing. 

We must intensify our efforts to get these 
People out of camps and into decent houses 
until they can be repatriated or evacuated. 
These houses should be requisitioned from 
the German civilian population. That is one 
way to implement the Potsdam policy that 
the German people “cannot escape responsi- 
a for what they have brought upon them- 
selves,” 

We quote this paragraph with particular 
reference to the Jews among the displaced 
persons: 

“As matters now stand, we appear to be 
treating the Jews as the Nazis treated them, 
except that we do not exterminate them. 
They are in concentration camps in large 
numbers under our military guard instead 
of SS troops. One is led to wonder whether 
the German people, seeing this, are not sup- 
posing that we are following, or at least con- 
doning, Nazi policy.” 

You will find in the report other illustra- 
tions of what I mean. 

I hope you will adopt the suggestion that a 
more extensive plan of field visitation by ap- 
propriate Army group headquarters be insti- 
tuted, so that the humane policies which 
havs been enunciated are not permitted to be 


ignored in the field. Most of the conditions 
now existing in displaced ‘persons camps 
would quickly be remedied if through inspec- 
tion tours they came to your attention or to 
the attention of your supervisory officers. 

I know you will agree with me that we 
have a particular responsibility toward these 
victims of persecution and tyranny who are 
in our zone. We must make clear to the 
German people that we thoroughly abhor the 
Nazi policies of hatred and persecution. We 
have no better opportunity to demonstrate 
this than by the mapner in which we our- 
selves actually treat the survivors remaining 
in Germany. 

I hope you will report to me as soon as 
possible the steps you have been able to take 
to clean up the conditions mentioned in the 
report. 

I am communicating directly with the 
British Government in an effort to have the 
doors of Palestine opened. to such of these 
displaced persons as wish to go there. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I may say 
that since that report the conditions have 
been considerably improved. I offer it 
only as evidence of what they were some 
months after our occupation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ReEcorp a 
United Press article published in the 
New York Times of today relative to the 
Harrison report. The senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] today placed in 
the Recorp the Harrison report dealing 
with alleged conditions in the camps in 
Germany where some of the displaced 
persons were still being kept. I think in 
fairness to the military authorities in 
Europe—and I have the greatest confi- 
dence im General Eisenhower and the 
men conducting the military govern- 
ment there—that the facts as brought 
out by this press report should be includ- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD so that 
the entire picture may be before the 
Senate and the military authorities. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from California. Does the Senator from 
California request that the article be 
placed in the Recorp following the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio today? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I should like 
that to be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

[From the New York Times of October 2, 
1945] 
JEWS IN ONE UNITED STATES CAMP RIDICULE 
CHARGES OF ABUSE BY AMERICANS 

FELDAFING CAMP, BAVARIA, GERMANY, OC- 
tober 1.—The ragged inmates of this sprawl- 
ing home for Jewish displaced persons ridi- 
culed today the Harrison report to the White 
House that Jews in American-occupied Ger- 
many were treated almost as badly as they 
had been under the Nazis. 

They said that until 2 weeks ago their 
camp had been crowded and unpleasant but 
that the conditions could not be put in the 
same category as the filthy Nazi concentra- 
tion camps where they had been beaten and 
tortured. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower visited this 
and other Bavarian camps 2 weeks ago and 
immediately ordered Gen. George S. Patton, 
Jr., American commander in Bavaria, to seize 
many neighboring German residences to re- 
lieve the-congested condition at the camp. 

“Things have been better for Jews since 
our liberation,” red-bearded Rabbi Ezekial 
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Ruttner told correspondents who flew here 
on an inspection trip. 

“Now, today, it seems even more things 
are being done to make things better.” 

Until General Eisenhower’s visit, however, 
it appeared that General Patton had taken 
little interest in Jewish welfare. The camp 
commander, Col. James H. Polk, of El Paso, 
Tex., admitted that “the heat has been 
turned on” in the past 14 days. 

“I have been getting orders fired at me so 
fast since then that I have been unable to 
keep up with them,” he said. He was unable 
to recall having received specific directives 
from General Patton's headquarters ordering 
improvements in camp conditions until after 
General Eisenhower's visit. 

Colonel Polk said that General Patton had 
visited the camp earlier today and had seemed 
to be pleased with results that had been ac- 
complished in the past 2 weeks. 

JEWS FOUND WELL TREATED 


Here is the situation found during a brief 
inspection of the rain-soaked camp this after- 
noon: 

The Jews are unhappy but they are not 
being victimized. 

They are living in crowded quarters but 
they are not dangerously overcrowded. 

Every effort is being made to improve their 
living conditions before winter. 

They perhaps are not getting the best food, 
but their diet of 2,600 calories daily is twice 
that of the average German. 

They are well cared for medically and hun- 
dreds are being nursed back to the health 
they lost in concentration camps. 

Aktout 20 percent of the camp’s total of 
4,300 inmates have some form of tuberculosis. 
A Jewish doctor said they were being care- 
fully cared for and that most were recover- 
ing. 

The majority of the Jews here live in 
bleak apartments, but they are well protected 
from the cold. Some rooms are occupied by 
12 persons sleeping in bunks. Other large 
rooms have been turned into dormitories that 
hold 40 persons—admittedly crowded but 
still livable. 

They are relatively free people. There is 
no barbed wire and no Gestapo-type guards 
confining them. They have their own syna- 
gogue. 

They appear to be living better than many 
Americans in slum areas, and the conditions 
here are similar to every other displaced per- 
sons comp throughout Germany. 

This camp was chosen at random for in- 
spection only 2 hours ago and there has been 
no time to change things to make a false 
showing for the inspection. 

It was chosen by a group of correspond- 
ents interviewing Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith, 
General Eisenhower's chief of staff, at his 
headquarters in Frankfort on the Main. 
General Smith offered his personal plane to 
the newsmen for an immediate inspection 
tour of -the “worst known camps” in the 
American zone. 

General Smith had nothing to say on the 
report by Earl G. Harrison, American rep- 
resentative on the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees, which said conditions 
were appalling among Jews in American 
camps, but he offered to let the newsmen 
“visit the camps immediately and make their 
own report.” 

Rabbi Ruttner summed up the situation 
in these words: 

“We are still living in camp. We are with- 
out a place we can call home. We hope 
the doors of the world will open to us— 
just some land where we can live together 
in peace. Until then we are making the best 
of it here, where conditions are improving all 
the time.” 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER, I wish to supple- 
ment what the Senator from Ohio hes 
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- Just said by reading evidence adduced 
at the hearings which we held in Augs- 
burg, Germany, during June of this year. 
In the evidence which I have in my hand, 
given by the burgomeister of Augsburg, 
a city of some 300,000, selected to be un- 

er our occupation, he testified that he 
had been burgomeister there or a high- 
ranking alderman throughout the past 20 
years, having in charge in recent years 
both the police and finance. 

His name is Dr. Ott. He said: 

I had the police until 1929, that is, from 
1919 to 1929, and then I was in charge from 


1929 on of all personnel of the city admin- 
istration. 


I read further from the testimony: 

Dr. Orr. I myself, as oberburgomeister, am 
the police president now. 

Senator Brewster. How many police have 
you here now? 

Dr. Orr. One hundred and seventy. 

Senator Brewster. How many of them have 
had previcus police experience? 

Dr. Orr. I am not certain but I believe 
140 of the 170 have had previous police ex- 
perience, 

Senator Brewster. Under the city or the 
state? 

Dr, Otr. Under the state. 

Senator Brewster. So that 145 of the pres- 
ent city police were former state policemen? 

Dr. Ott. Yes; that is correct, 


I asked him who was the chief of the 
state police during the service of these 140 
out of 170 men, and he replied: 

Dr. Orr. Heinrich Himmler. 

Senator Brewster. He was chief of the 
state police? 

Dr. Orr. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. And he was chief of the 
Gestapo, also? 

Dr. Ort. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. So that he had both 
under his jurisdiction? 

Dr. Orr. Yes. 


In other words, of the 170 police in 
Augsburg under American occupation, 
140 of them had been serving under 
Heinrich Himmler as chief of the state 
police during the period immediately 
preceding our cccupation. 

It is little to be wondered at that we 
read the stories which we do of the mis- 
understandings in Germany as to the 
course of our occupation. 

We visited Dachau, the prison concen- 
tration camp, and at that time, 1 month 
after our occupation, more than 10,000 
persons were still herded there. And 
going to the crematory we saw stacked 
up the bodies of 60 individuals who had 
died during the preceding 24 hours. The 
bodies were stacked up exactly like cord- 
wood. That was the treatment accorded 
to the poor unfortunates who had died 
a month after our occupation. 

I do not charge that we were respon- 
sible, but certainly the care which had 
been provided for their mortal remains 
was far at variance with the Christian 
character which we would contemplate 
would be provided. 

So it has seemed to me, supporting the 
suggestions made by the Senator from 
Ohio, that we may commend the effort 
to give 100,000 permits for Jews to en- 
ter Palestine, even if we place it on no 
higher a level than the very practical 
one that we are obligated to the sup- 
port of these displaced persons under 
our occupation, They are in the care 
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of our Army. They are under guard. 
We have to provide for them. If we 
permit them to go to Palestine in accord- 
ance with the pledge of the Balfour 
Declaration and with the Coolidge con- 
vention of 1925, both of which were ab- 
solutely at variance with the so-called 
white paper as denounced by Winston 
Churchill himself as a back-bencher be- 
fore he became Prime Minister, then not 
only does a great vista of hope open to 
them, but we incidentally are relieved 
of the responsibility of their care, as 
they are offered home and hospitality 
there. Under the Lowdermilk report 
made by our Assistant Commissioner of 
Irrigation, it is demonstrated there is 
ample opportunity there to provide for 
these people, with the vineyards and the 
cultivation which has been carried for- 
ward in such an amazing way. 

So I join with the Senatcr from Ohio 
in commending what has been done, but 
urge that we go much farther in redeem- 
ing our solemn pledge. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I wish to say that I am 
entirely in sympathy with the declara- 
tion and aims of the resolution discussed 
informally by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart]. We had that question be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
but action on it was postponed at the 
request of the military authorities be- 
cause the British said it would raise a 
very troublesome problem for them in 
the Far East. Now that the war is over 
I hope we can take some action that will 
bring relief to the long suffering’ Jews in 
Europe. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. ; 

Mr. SMITH. To the statement just 
made by the Senator from Ohio on this 
very serious problem, I want to add my 
own word, and a. word on behalf of 
many of my constituents in New Jersey 
who feel very strongly that President 
Truman should be supported in his 
recommendation that the British immi- 
gration restrictions be lowered to the 
end that at least 100,000 more Jews may 
be permitted to enter Palestine imme- 
diately. ; 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I desire to join in 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Brewster]. I particularly 
join in what the Senator from Maine said 
as to conditions in Germany, as I saw 
some of the conditions at the time I was 
there. 

I think our great mistake at that time 
was to try to determine who was a Nazi, 
or who would carry out Nazi principles, 
by simply asking individuals to fill in a 
questionnaire. I think it is clear that 
those who served as police and SS 
troopers had shown by their acts that 
they were in sympathy with and were 
carrying out the provisions of the Nazi 
doctrine; that no questionnaire was nec- 
essary to determine that fact, and a 
questionnaire would not determine it. 
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I join the Senators who have spoken 
today in urging that’at least 100,000 or 
more permits be granted so that at least 
that many individuals can be saved. I 
hope we can do many things all over 
Europe to preserve the rights of all peo. 
ples there. I hope we may establish 
freedom of news and expression so as 
to be able to determine just what is 
going on, and how the people of Europe 
are being treated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON, Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
Mr. McMAHON. Can the Senator 


from Ohio farm out the floor for a couple 
of hours? 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning business has not been con- 
cluded. Debate is not in order now, upon 
objection. 

Mr. McMAHON. I understand the 
rule to be that the Senator can yield for 
a question. He has yielded now for three 
or four speeches. There are other Sen- 
ators who wish to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning business has not been com- 
pleted, and the morning hour is not 
ended. The point of order is sustained. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like 
merely to add my word of commendation 
of what the Senator from Ohio has said. 
As one who has received many commu- 
nications on this subject, and who has 
done considerable reading concerning it, 
I heartily commend what the Senator 
from Ohio has just said, and I join with 
him in his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rou- 
tine morning business is concluded. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA AMONG 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for many 
years we have watched the insidious in- 
filtration of un-American propaganda 
into countless channels of public opinion, 
including some of the textbooks of our 
Nation’s schools. 

We have seen American history dis- 
torted. American institutions misrepre- 
sented, American constitutional govern- 
ment besmirched. Why? Is it not time 
we asked ourselves. why? 

Now a new channel of public opinion 
has apparently become the funnel for 
synthetic “ism” doctrines. It is shock- 
ing to note that this new channel is 
among the Nation’s own heroic defend- 
ers! It is now reported that the almost 
8 million enlisted men of the United 
States Army were impacted by Commu- 
nist propaganda foisted upon them in 
weekly, compulsory “orientation” lec- 
tures. 

This report is substantiated in a series 
of articles written by Mr. Kent Hunter 
and Mr. David Sentner of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Hearst Newspapers. I 
ask unanimous consent that these ar- 
ticles be printed following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withou‘ 
objection, the articles will be printed as 
requested. 

(See exhibit A.) 











Mr. WILEY. William Randolph 
Hearst and the Hearst Newspapers are to 
be congratulated for making this ex- 
posé. It is but one more of a long series 
of documented disclosures of subversive 
activities fearlessly carried by the Hearst 
Newspapers. 

It is my understanding that the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
intends to investigate the charges made 
in this series of articles. But the mere 
existence of such Communist propa- 
ganda points up the necessity of some 
new instrumentality which would affirm- 
atively combat such propaganda. Such 
a new instrumentality would, I believe, 
be the Special Senate Committee on the 
Promotion of American Activities which 
I have proposed in Senate Resolution 165, 
which is now pending before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

In my judgment, the time for action on 
this resolution is long overdue. Every 
passing day we are allowing more Amer- 
ican minds to be poisoned by alien ideas 
and neglecting to sell our own goods— 
the American system—to our citizens. 
We are allowing all that we hold dear to 
be smeared and befouled, to become the 
target for the rotten eggs of false ideas. 

We are allowing the public confidence 
and faith in our American way of life to 
be undermined. This is a chalienge we 
can no longer afford to ignore. 

Let us have the courage of our convic- 
tions by proceeding to promote consti- 
tutional Americanism. Let this new Sen- 
ate committee be established and let it 
initiate a legislators’ and citizens’ cru- 
sade for the protection of the American 
way. Let us demonstrate in action as 
deep and abiding an American zeal as 
was displayed by the fighting forces of 
the nation which sustained more than 1 
million casualties in the name of Ameri- 
canism. 

Let us moreover evaluate every piece of 
legislation that comes to the Senate by 
these criteria: Is it constitutional? Is it 
American? 

With wildcat and other strikes explod- 
ing all over the American scene in ac- 
cordance with a master plan, with the 
“heat” being placed on Congress to force 
it to enact wild, unsound legislation, with 
the national indebtedness approaching 
300 billion dollars, we need to have Con- 
Stitutional Americanism preached from 
every rooftop and taught in every school. 
The alternatives are chaos and collectiv- 
ism. 

The President recently said that we are 
the trustees of the atom bomb. Let us 
not forget that we are also the trustees 
of something else—of the American 
Republic, with its Constitution, its Bill 
of Rights, its Declaration of Independ- 
ence, its way of life. 

What are we going to do about it? 
This is a matter of life and death for our 
country. We must not let our Nation 
down, 

ExuiBit A 
[September 25, 1945] 
RED PROPAGANDA FOR UNITED STATES FIGHTING 
MEN 

(By David Sentner and Kent Hunter) 

WasHINcTon.—An atomic propaganda bomb 
With a thick red coating has been dropped 
into the American armed forces. 


Every American soldier has been getting a 
subtly administered weekly dose of subver- 
sive Communist doctrines. 

Furthermore, the treatment is compulsory 
and under official auspices. 

One hour each week, every American soldier 
has been required to attend an orientation 
course. 

The apparently laudable objective was to 
provide an educational and informational 
service, including the discussion of current 
events, for the member of the armed forces. 

However, much of the text and prepared 
material used in these orientation courses 
have been shot through with marxism and 
the Communist Party line as preached by 
the prophets and advocates of a Sovietized 
United States. 

In view of the potential effect on millions 
of impressionable young Americans returning 
to civil life from service, it would appear 
that the congressional uproar over the com- 
missioning of Communists in the Army is 
like failing to see the forest for the trees. 

Through specific extracts and references 
contained in many of the hundreds of books, 
pamphlets, and other publications used in 
this Army orientation course, these articles 
will show: 

That many authors or contributors are 
listed in congressional committee files as 
members of Communist front organizations, 

That the tenets of communism are pro- 
moted continuously. — 

That military aggression of the Soviet 
Union against Finland, Poland, China, and 
other nations are either ignored or defended. 

That it is attempted to justify the Hitler- 
Stalin pact. 

That the failure of the Soviet Union to join 
in the war against Japan until the very last 
moment is excused. 

That che Battle of Russia is glorified in 
detail in one of the books while the gallant 
fighting of the American forces at Bataan, 
Wake Island, Midway, and in the Coral Seas 
is dismissed with brief references. 

That the Soviet Union is presented as a 
democracy with responsibility for early Com- 
munist terrorism and bloodshed placed on 
capitalist nations because of their hostility. 

That while communism is never referred 
to unfavorably, private enterprise and the 
democracies are pictured as exploiting the 
masses and engaging in imperialistic diplo- 
macy. 

That the Communists are portrayed as the 
champion of the oppressed in China while 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is etched as 
a totalitarian tool of the “reactionary” middle 
class. 

That internationalism is consistently pro- 
moted while sovereignty is scoffed at under 
such Red party line epithets as “isolation- 
ism” and “war-mongering.” 

The modern army orientation system is 
operated under the Information and Edu- 
cation Division, headed by Maj. Gen. Fred- 
erick H. Osborn. 

Each week in the field, the Information and 
Education officers receive an issue of the 
orientation fact sheet Army Talks to guide 
them in their conduct of orientation themes 
with the troops. 

The thread of Red propaganda runs 
through them. 

In addition, the Information and Educa- 
tion officer receives from time to time “orien- 
tation kits” containing background material 
in the form of books, pamphlets, and mem- 
oranda, 

It is in this mass of literature that the 
Communist Party line is embedded. 

Two books in use of “orienting” our troops 
in the Pacific are Changing China, au- 
thored by George E. Taylor and edited by 
Maxwell S. Stewart, and The Making of 
Modern China by Owen and Eleanor Lat- 
timore. 

Stewart and the Lattimores are listed in 
the files of the House Committee on un- 
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American Activities as having Communist 
Front affiliations. Owen Lattimore was 
formerly deputy director of the OWI’s Far 
East Division and later served as an OWI 
consultant. 

Both books minimize thought other than 
that in keeping with the Communist “party 
line” and will be discussed in future articles 
of this series. 


[September 26, 1945] 


RED PROPAGANDA FOR UNITED STATES 
FIGHTING MEN 


(By Kent Hunter and David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON —A pretty picture of the pur- 
ported aims and achievements of communism 
in China is a facet of the compulsory indoc- 
trination in the Red Party line to which 
multiple millions of young Americans in our 
armed forces have been subjected. 

Camoufiaged but lightly, the Communist 
propaganda has been ladled out through the 
weekly orientation lectures which all enlisted 
Army personnel has been required to attend. 

At these lectures, prescribed material is 
used by the instructors. One of the books 
used in orienting the members of our armed 
forces on China is entitled “Changing China,” 
authored by George W. Taylor. 

This literary pep talk for collectivism 
and the heaping of ridicule on the landlord 
class is edited by Maxwell S. Stewart, whose 
affiliations with 25 Communist-controlled 
groups are listed in the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

This textbook for Army instructors is 
brazenly labeled a co-operative project with 
the institute of Pacific relations, listed in the 
files of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities as having Communist-front affilia- 
tions. 

In a typical Red Party line lesson in 
American history to members of the armed 
forces, the United States is depicted as hav- 
ing deliberately stirred up a revolution in 
China which put the Nationalists in power 
and resulted in thousands of noble Com- 
munists being killed. 

Portraying the split between the right and 
left wings of the Koumintang with soft words 
for the “fellow travelers” of communism, the 
volume asserts: 

“The left wing included, besides Com- 
munists, students and intellectuals who sym- 
pathized with them; they wanted to base 
their power on the peasants and workers of 
Came * © %, 

“During the victorious march to the 
north, the left wing, with the Communists, 
had stirred up the peasantry to violent action 
against the landlords, and when Hankow was 
reached the workers of central China were 
encouraged to go on strike. 

“The right wing, under Chiang Kai-shek, 
was alarmed, for many of the army officers 
came from the families of the local gentry, 
and many of their business and banker sup- 
porters did not favor the development of a 
strong labor-union movement. 

“Nor did England and America wish to see 
a new government in China under Com- 
munist, and especially Russian, influence. 
They used their diplomatic influence to help 
a revolution already deeply divided from 
within. 

“The revolution split, the Russians fled to 
the Soviet Union, many thousands of Chinese 
Communists were killed, and the right wing 
of the Koumintang, backed by a majority of 
the party and the army, set up a government 
in Nanking without the Communists. Thus, 
in 1928, the present Nationalist Government 
of China was founded and was immediately 
recognized by most of the great powers.” 

Then, painting the regime of Chiang Kai- 
shek as a one-man show backed by the army 
and the reactionary landed gentry, the book 
asserts: 
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“They did not have the same interests as 
the intellectuals in democracy, and they 
hated communism,” 

The efforts of the Chinese Soviet Republic 
from 1923 to 1935 to bring democracy to the 
masses is described as follows: 

“They redistributed the land of the rich 
among the poor, especially the landless peas- 
ants. They set up cooperatives. They tried 
to change many of the social habits and cus- 
toms of the people, such as the marriage 
systems.” 

In passing, the Taylor-Stewart opus relates 
that it was necessary to kill or drive the 
landlords from most of Kiangsi Province in 
order that the Communists accomplish their 
purpose. 

“The Communists have not arrived at a 
solution of the land problem but they have 
made the lct of the peasant easier than it was 
before,” the volume remarks with obvious 
admiration. 

The big pay-off in the volume appears in 
the thinking-it-all-over section, intended to 
stimulate discussion among our GI's, in 
which the following loaded question is asked: 

“Could a government along the lines of 
that in Russia be made to work in China?” 

And the author and the editor of Changing 
China were not content to let this leading 
question seep in on the subject of col- 
lectivism. They urged: 

“Think of all sides of the question when 
you discuss this.” 


[September 27, 1945] 


RED PROPAGANDA FOR UNITED STATES FIGHTING 
MEN 


(By David Sentner and Kent Hunter) 


Wasnincton.—Is it the American concept 
that Communist Russia represents a ruth- 
less, totalitarian form of government, simi- 
lar to nazism or fascism, which purges all 
opposition, liquidates private property, levels 
off individual jnitiative, controls the press, 
religion, and free speech, and attempts to 
subvert the rest of the world to its sinister 
and un-American doctrines? 

Join the United States Army and get 
“oriented” to the contrary. 

The greatest sales campaign in the global 
history of Red revolutionary propaganda has 
been conducted among the millions of Amer- 
icans in the armed forces with the guileless 
or inspired cooperation of our own War De- 
partment. 

In books, pamphlets, and instruction ma- 
terials connected with the compulsory “orien- 
tation” course which each enlisted member 
of the Army must attend once a week, the 
Communist Party line with its poisonous 
ideology has been permitted to slither like 
a rattlesnake in a jungle of words. 

Perish the thought that the dear old Soviet 
Union has the slightest similarity with the 
deceased totalitarian Reich. 

In the “Army talk” orientation fact sheet 
53, entitled “Checking Our Soviet Ally,” the 
brutal, bloody history of Soviet communism 
is blandly described to American trocps as 
merely a necessary milestone along the path 
to democracy. 

This guide sheet for conducting a compul- 
sory discussion on the subject among our 
millions of soldiers exhorts that the Soviet 
Union is entitled to a break and proceeds 
to provide it through distortion, indirection, 
and factual omissions. 

“Although they (the Soviet Communists) 
now have a secret police,” the orientation fact 
sheet states, “and a government-controlled 
press, their ultimate political ideals are di- 
rectly opposite to the stated ideals of Fascist 
dictatorship, and their hope is to drop the 
appurtenances of dictatorship in the process 
of democratic evolution.” 

The Communists in the Soviet Union are 
simply political organizers, it is pointed out, 
whose aims are merely “to spread and 
strengthen belief in their principles among 


the great majority of citizens who are not 
party members.” . 

The “orientation” sheet, dedicated to pre- 
senting the truth and removing confusion of 
ideas and lack of facts from the minds of our 
fighting men, continues to croon: 

“They (the Communists) have two basic 
ideas. One is state ownership of factories, 
farms and all other productive agencies, with 
distribution of the proceeds among all the 
workers according to their productivity, 

“The other idea is political. They early 
believed that a dictatorship ‘of the proletar- 
iat’ was necessary in order to destroy capi- 
talism and set up cocialism; that then the 
dictatorship should gradually evolve into a 
democracy as now provided by their consti- 
tution.” 

This attempt to parallel communism and 
democracy should knock any veteran mem- 
ber of the Communist Party right off his 
soap box, not to mention the certainty of 
making Karl Marx turn in his proletariat 
grave. 

Regarding the reference to the Soviet con- 
stitution, an array of historical facts was 
omitted from the orientation sheet. 

In 1936, when discontent was seething 
throughout Communist Russia and a coun- 
ter-revolution was brewing as a result of 
famine and the break-down of production 
and distribution under the proletariat oli- 
garchy, “Stalin's constitution” was an- 
nounced. 

Among other nothings in this intended 
stop to the growing anti-Communist senti- 
ment among the Russian masses, there was 
mention of a new national assembly called 
the “Supreme Soviet” to be voted by the 
whole population instead of the few million 
Communists ruling the U.S. S. R. 

However, the Communist Party was given 
the dominating niche in the constitution, 
and Stalin further set the tone of his new 
constitution by proclaiming that in each 
constituency, there would be only one candi- 
date put up for the national assembly for 
whom the populace could either vote for or 
egainst. Of course, the Communists hand- 
picked the lone candidate. 

To further bulwark his synthetic consti- 
tution, Stalin then began his notorious series 
of purge trials which included the mass liqui- 
dation of army generals and others who were 
opposed to his regime. 

There is an unintended touch of satire 
recorded in the orientation sheet in connec- 
tion with the purported functioning of con- 
stitutional democracy in the Soviet Union. 

A conspicuously printed “box” glorifies 
Stalin’s place in the U.S. S. R. by listing nu- 
merous government and military positions 
he occupied. The Stalin build-up concludes 
with the parenthetical remark that “the reg- 
ular elections for the Supreme Soviet have 
been postponed during the war.” 


[September 28, 1945] 


RED PROPAGANDA FOR UNITED STATES FIGHTING 
MEN 

(By Kent Hunter and David Sentner) 

WASHINGTON.—American troops, under or- 
ders to attend weekly orientation classes, 
have been and still are being fed the lan- 
guage, economic philosophies, and the men- 
tal motivation of the Communist party line. 

The Making of Modern China by Owen 
and Eleanor Lattimore, is a book in the 
Army orientation library. 

An attempt has been made in this volume 
to sell a bill of goods on the unselfish treat- 
ment of China by the Soviet Union com- 
pared to the so-called exploitation of China 
by the United States and Britain, plus a 
miscellany of lineage from standard Red 
propaganda, 

American troops who have believed that 
our war against Japan was the result of Nip- 
ponese militarism and the sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor, are informed in this orientation 
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reference volume that it is really an im- 
perialistic battle between the United States 
and Japan for the control of China, 

Owen Lattimore, a former OWI top execu- 
tive, is recorded in the House Committee on 
un-American Activities files as having been 
affiliated with the following Communist- 
front groups: Hollywood Writers Mobiliza- 
tion, Maryland Association for Democratic 
Rights, Washington Committee for Aid to 
China, and on the editorial board of Amer- 
asia, some of whose editorial associates were 
charged recently with improperly possessing 
State Department documents. 

The Lattimores give a typical Red Party 
line twist to the famous American open-door 
policy declared in 1899 by Secretary of State 
John Hay by which the United States gained 
recognition of the right of trade equality 
with other nations in China. 

“Essentially,” the Lattimores state, “the 
open door was a further development of the 
permanent American policy which may be 
called a policy of hitch-hiking imperialism 
in preference to active imperialism. 

“That is to say, America did not take the 
lead in seizing Chinese territory or imposing 
legal disabilities on the Chinese but did qe- 
mand that whatever was gouged out of 
China by any other nation should not be 
monopolized by that nation alone but shared 
with all comers.” 

In contrast to the portrayal of the United 
States as an imperialistic interloper in the 
affairs of China, the Soviet Union is exuber- 
antly promoted as follows: 

Having a deep, disinterested sympathy for 
China: 

The only nation which made political 
agreements with the Sun Yat-sen government 
with “no strings attached to them’’’ (other 
than sending Soviet Communists to China to 
aid in organization of the Government) : 

Sending more war materials to China than 
the United States ever sent in lend-lease over 
the Burma Road (carefully ignoring the tre- 
mendous tonnage flown to China from 
India): 

The natural outlet for Chinese postwar 
trade rather than the shipping link with the 
United States and Britain. 

The multitudinous record in history of how 
Russia has clipped huge territories and re- 
sources from China goes unmentioned. 

Neither the Lattimore book nor other 


“orientation” material tells our American 


troops: 

That the Soviet Union, although stalling 
until the very last moment before declaring 
war against Japan, is in there with Gargan- 
tuan territoria! demands in the Pacific and 
is already stirring up strife between the Chi- 
nese Communists and the Chiang Kai-shek 
government. 

Included in the footage borrowed from the 
Communist Party line, the volume pictures: 

The Chinese middle class as a “landlord” 
type, living only to collect rents and tax trib- 
ute from the “oppressed” peasants and 
workers: 

The First World War was as a result of the 
lining up of the great powers for the savage 
battle over colonies, markets, and invest- 
ments: 

Chinese in the United States being “held 
back by race prejudice’: 

The virtues of industrial cooperatives: 

Postwar China turning to state ownership 
in the heavy industries, public utilities, and 
banking. 

Perhaps one of the most impudent ideo- 
logical passages in this “orientation” volume 
is the placing of reSponsibility on the shoul- 
ders of other powers, including the United 
States, for the wholesale murders, terrorism, 
and annihilation of the party owning 
class conducted by the Communists in the 
U. Ss. S. R. 

The authors assert: 

“It is time for the rest of us to admit some- 
thing which is as important for us as it is for 
the Russians, that many of the harsh and 
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crue] acpects of the Soviet order are in fact 
scars inflicted on it in its youth by the intol- 
; and active hostility against which it 
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had to struggle to survive. 
“For this part of the environment of the 
early years of Soviet history it was the rest 


of the world that was responsible.” 
THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 


President, on March 28, 1944, I said on 
the floor of the Senate that Hitler had 
peen exterminating Jews at an estimated 


rate of 10,000 a day throughout Ger- 


many and throughcut his satellite coun- ~ 


tries. I asserted that Hitler was kill- 
ing more Jews a day—every day—than 
Great Britain in a whole year was per- 
mitting to find refuge in Palestine. 

As the victorious American and British 
armies moved into Germany the details 
of Hitler’s premeditated ravages have 
partially come to light. We do not yet 
fully comprehend them. During the 
years between the invasion of Poland cn 
September 1, 1939, and the collapse of 
Germany on May 8g of this year, more 
than 5,000,000 Jewish lives were snuffed 
out by Hitler. Unhappily, my earlier 
estimate of the number of the victims of 
Hitler’s diabolical plan of mass extermi- 
nation of a people was an underestimate. 

During all those horrible years, Mr. 
President, the British white paper was in 
force. This paper restricted immigra- 
tion into the Jewish homeland, and au- 
thorized the admission of only 10,0€0 
Jews a year. Unquestionably, many 
hundreds of thousands of these 5,000,000 
Jews might have been saved had it not 
been for the white Daper. 

So thorough was Hitler’s work and so 
efiective was the British prohibition 
against admission of Jews into the land 
which was set aside after the First World 
War as a haven for them that there re- 
main in Europe today less than a million 
and one-half Jews. In many large areas 
of Germany and elsewhere in Europe 
there is not a single living Jewish child. 


Hitler was determined to wipe out a 
whole people, and he would have suc- 
ceeded completely but for the timely ar- 


rival of General Eisenhower and his 
American and British troops. 
The war in Europe has come to a close 


and we are now confronted with another 
tragedy. Most of the Jews who are still 
alive have no place to go. They cannot 
renew their lives: in their old homes. 
Their families are dead, their businesses 


and professions are wiped out, and they 
are still—despite the end of the war and 
the decisive defeat of the Nazis—con- 
fronted with the most violent sort of 
anti-Semitism, 

President Truman was given a most 


forthright report by former Immigration 
Commissioner Earl Harrison, whom he 
Sent on a special mission to Europe to 
investigate the condition of displaced 


persons. Mr. MHarrison’s report so 
Shocked the President that he personally 
sent a letter through Secretary of State 
Byrnes to Prime Minister Attlee, recom- 
mending that 100,000 of the unfortunate 
Jews who still are in concentration camps 
be sent to Palestine ‘mmediately. 

The President’s courageous and 
Streight-from-the-shoulder action is 
most refreshing and reassuring. For 


years we have had nothing but vague 
and glittering generalities from official 
Washington. I heartily commend Presi- 
dent Truman without reservation. 

Evidently assuming that Mr. Attlee 
would see eye to eye with him on such a 
humanitarian gesture, the President in- 
structed General Eisenhower to make 
immediate arrangements for the trans- 
portation of these people. But to the 
great astonishment of everyone, the new 
Labor Government of Britain has re- 
jected Mr. Truman’s proposal. Frankly, 
I am horrified at this unexpected de- 
velopment. 

Britain, which has made the Jew a 
political football since the promulgation 
cf the Balfour Declaration, seems deter- 
mined to pursue this policy to the bitter 
end. Instead of taking steps for the im- 
mediate termination of the iniquitous 
white paper—which should never have 
been imposed in the first place—Britain 
now proposes to admit only 1,500 Jews a 
month. I am further informed that the 
Eritish Government contemplates for- 
mally announcing this policy when Par- 
liament reconvenes on October 9. 

I repeat, it is time for the Senate and 
for the United States Government to 
strengthen the hand of the President 
vigorously, and to face the realities of 
Palestine. The determination to estab- 
lish in Palestine a homeland for the Jews 
in which Jews would eventually have 
nationhood status in common with the 
other peoples of the earth was a joint 
policy of the United States and the Brit- 
ish Governments during World War I. 
Its implications were fully contemplated 
by the chief architects of the plan, Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson and Mr. David Lloyd 
George. In brief, it would permit the 
Jewish people to be the masters of their 
own destinies in at least one small piece 
of this earth. That equitable and just 
resolve should not be abandoned now by 
either America or Britain. 

Britain, with the wholehearted ap- 
proval of this Nation, became the man- 
datory nation for Palestine and was 
charged by the Allies with the adminis- 
tration of such a policy. Instead of car- 
rying out its solemn obligation to the 
Allied and associated nations, Britain 
immediately began a policy of evasion 
and political jockeying. She assumed 
that Palestine was a colonial possession 
and that the men and women who mi- 
grated there during the years when im- 
migration restrictions were not so se- 
vere would be content to assume the 
status of the illiterate native peoples she 
rules in other parts of the world. But 
when the Jew began to bring culture, 
science, education, and progress into 
Palestine, instead of encouraging such a 
development in the Near East, where cul- 
ture, science, and progress are sorely 
needed, Britain adoped a policy of ob- 
struction. Frankly, she sought in every 
way to discourage the development of 
Palestine. Unbelievable as it is, the 
United States prior to President Tru- 
man’s forthright action the other day, 
has acquiesced in Britain’s deadly policy 
of retardation, It must be remembered 
that we have a special treaty with Brit- 
ain pertaining to Palestine and in it the 
stipulation is made that no change what- 
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soever shall be made in the mandatory 
policy without the pricr consent of the 
United States. Our State Department, 
so far as I know, has never protested 
Officially the violation of that sacred 
treaty nor has it raised its voice against 
the white paper. The time is here for a 
showdown. 

When the Congress last year eadeav- 
ored through the so-called Wagner- 
Taft resolution to express its sentiments 
on Palestine, the State Department 
effectively intervened. Congress was 
bluntly. told that such an expression 
would interfere with the war effori— 
despite the fact that the war hed long 
since passed from Africa and the Middle 
East into Europe proper. Now the war 
is over, and as a first step toward living 
up to its pledges this Government is en- 
deavoring to transport immediately 100,- 
C00 of the most destitute of the displaced 
persons of Europe. Again the British 
Government finds excuses. 

How long, Mr. President, are the 
American Government and the American 
people going to remain callous to the 
suffering of the homeless Jews of Eu- 
rope? How long, Mr. President, will 
the American people remain indifferent 
to the imperative need to set up the long- 
contemplated Jewish state in Palestine? 
Surely, our people are in no mood to 
have President Truman’s recommenda- 
tion vetoed by the British. Surely, the 
Balfour Declaration is not a scrap of 
paper. Surely, Britain is not going to 
“welsh” on her solemn pledges to us. 
Patience has ceased to be a virtue. The 
time is at hand to put an end to the cen- 
turies of suffering and persecution. The 
time is at hand for the Jewish people 
to reestablish themselves in the inde- 
pendent and dignified status of ancient 
days. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT 
RAILROAD RATES 


Mr. BILBO, Mr. MCMAHON and Mr. 
WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the Chair). The Senator from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I desire to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry before 
I begin to speak. My understanding of 
the rule is that any motion made before 
2 o’clock is not subject to debate, but that 
a Senator has a right to speak on any 
subject he sees fit to discuss, provided it 
does not involve the making of a motion. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that that practice has 

een followed, where objection has not 
been made. 

Mr. BILEO. Very well, Mr. President. 

Now, with the understanding that I 
have the floor, I wish to say that my in- 
formation is that some time today my 
distinguished friend the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] proposes to 
make a motion to take up Calendar No. 
550, House bill 694, known to those who 
have been keeping up with the situation 
as the land-grant railroad bill. I wish 
to point cut in connection with this mat- 
ter that the Members of the House of 
Representatives—I do not know whether 
this is true of the Members of the Sen- 
ate—have been interviewed—— 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? . 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to say that I 
was called out of the Chamber; I in- 
tended to obtain recognition from the 
Senator from Colorado, when he had the 
floor, on another matter. 

Mr. BILBO. Iam sorry. I have the 
floor now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that 
the Senator has the floor; if he did not 
have it, I should not have asked him to 
yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well; I yield for a 
question only. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I have to say is 
not a question. 

Mr. BILBO. Then I decline to yield; 
I am sorry. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the Senator from Mississippi 
to state his views regarding the pro- 
priety—— 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I have not 
yielded the floor. I am willing to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Iamstating a parlia- 
mentary inquiry for the benefit of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BILEO. Very well. 

Mr. McMAHON. I wish to understand 
correctly the ruling of the Chair as to 
the propriety of having the Senator from 
Mississippi proceed on this matter at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

hair ruled, on the advice of the Parlia- 
mentarian, that it has been customary to 
proceed as the Senator from Mississippi 
has been doing, in the absence of objec- 
tion; but, strictly speaking, a point of 
order would lie unless some business is 
pending before the Senate. 

Mr. McMAHON. Then, I make the 
point of order. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I object. 
No business is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, does 
the Chair recognize the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Con- 
necticut for the purpose of stating a 
point of order, but not for the purpose 
of engaging in argument or debate. 

Mr. MCMAHON. The point of order 
is that the Senator from Mississippi is 
attempting to discuss a matter which is 
not now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ger- 
maneness of the debate does not enter 
into the question. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Mississippi is now preventing the discus- 
sion of other business which is germane 
at this time. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. BILBO. I do not relish the last 
statement made by the Senator from 
Connecticut. I think what I have in 
mind is just as important to me and to 
my constituency and to the people of this 
country as is anything which may be 
resting in the mind of the Senator from 
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Connecticut. So I insist that I be per- 
mitted to proceed. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not doubt, Mr. 
President, that it will be proper for the 
Senator to proceed when the matter 
about which he is speaking properly 
comes before the Senate. At the present 
time there is nothing pending before the 
Senate. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is pending. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


point of order which was made a few, 


minutes ago was that the subject about 
which the Senator from Mississippi is 
speaking is not germane. Does the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut make another 
point of order? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that there is nothing 
pending before the Senate. 

Mr, BILBO. Mr. President, I have the 
floor and I desire to speak. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am making the 
point of order that there is no business 
now pending before the Senate. ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana makes the point of 
order that at the present time no busi- 
ness is pending before the Senate. 

Mr, BILBO. Mr. President, I shall con- 
tinue with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is not entitled 
to the floor, the point of order having 
been made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, was it 
not the Chair’s ruling that there is no 
business now pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no business pending before the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Mississippi did not seem to catch the 
force of the ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rul- 
ing is that no business is now pending 
before the Senate, and if objection is 
made the Senator from Mississippi may 
not proceed until after the expiration of 
the morning hour. A motion is in order. 

Mr. BILBO. I am not making a mo- 
tion; I am speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has stated that prior to the expira- 
tion of the morning hour, which will 
be at 2 o’clock, if a Senator speaks upon 
a subject when there is no business pend- 
ing before the Senate, his action is sub- 
ject to a point of order. A point of order 
has been made in that regard. 

Mr. BILBO. I am speaking on a sub- 
ject which is before the Senate. It is 
on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
pending before the Senate. The Chair 
rules that the Senator from Mississippi 
may not proceed, objection having been 
made. 

Mr. BILBO. Does the Chair rule that 
I am out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well. That makes 
a little more history. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 550, House bill 
694. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The Cuter Crerk. A bill (H. R. 694) 
to amend section 321, title III, part 7 
Transportation Act of 1940, with respec 
to the movement of Government trafic. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr, President, 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen. 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a mo. 
tion for the consider-tion of a bill is not 
debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question*before the Senate is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Mon. 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 684. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bil] 
(CH. R. 694) to amend section 321, title 
III, part Il, Transportation Act of 1940, 
with respect to the movement of Goy- 
ernment traffic, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 21, to strike out: 

Src. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect 90 days aftcr the date of 
enactment of this act. 


And insert: 

Sec.2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect 90 days after the date of 
the cessation of hostilities in the war with 
Japan, as proclaimed by the President or 
declared by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress, whichever is the earlier: 
Provided, however, That any travel or trans- 
portation contracted for prior to such effec- 
tive date shall be paid for at the rate, fare, 
or charge in effect at the time of entering 
into such contract. 


Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, am I now 
in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BILBO. I was taken off the floor, 
but I thought I might be recognized at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has no power to restore the floor 
at ig point to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. BILBO. The Chair had the power 
to take me off, but apparently not the 
power to put me on. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
proper time the Chair will be delighted 
to recognize the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, this 
bill proposes to amend section 321, title 
III, part Il, Transportation Act of 1940, 
with respect to the movement of Govern- 
ment trafiic. It is a bill to repeal the so- 
called land-grant rates. 

This bill, which in effect repeals the 
special land grant privileges accorded to 
Government military traffic, was passed 
by the House on May 4, 1945, reached the 
Senate on May 7, 1945, was favorably 
considered by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and reported with 
an amendment on July 28, 1945. The re- 
port was unanimous. The House bill 
amends section 321, title III, part II of 
the Transportation Act of 1940 by strik- 
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ing out certain language. The 1940 act 
to which reference is made contains a 
cection 321, the significant part of which 
reads as follows: 

Sec, 321 (a) (54 Stat. L. 954, U. 8. C., title 
49, sec. 66). Notwithstanding any other pro- 
yisions of sections 1 (7) and 22 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, the full 
applicable commercial rates, fares, or charges 
shall be pald for transportation by any com- 
mon carrier subject to such act of any per- 
sons or property for the United States, or on 
its behalf, except that the foregoing provi- 
sion shall not apply to the transportation 
of military or naval property of the United 
states moving for military or naval and not 
for civil use or to the transportation of mem- 
pers of the military or naval forces of the 
United States (or of property of such mem- 
bers) when such members are traveling on 
official duty; and the rate determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as reason- 
able therefor shall be paid forethe trans- 
portation by railroad of the United States 
mail, etc. 


The bill now before the Senate strikes 
out the exception. It also recites pre- 
cisely, in the second paragraph, just how 
the law will read if this bill is enacted. 
As a practical matter, the effect of the 
bill is to abolish the special rates which 
the Government up until 1940 enjoyed on 
all Government property shipped by land 
grant railroads, and since 1940 on all 
military or naval property of the United 
Stetes moving for military or naval and 
not for civil use. 

The amendment adopted by. the Sen- 
ate committee changes the effective date 
of the bill. As the bill passed the House 
on May 4, 1945, it provided that it should 
become effective 90 days after its enact- 
ment. The amendment of the commit- 
tee, which was adopted and reported to 
the Senate before the conclusion of hos- 
tilities with Japan, made the effective 
date 90 days after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

I may say, Mr. President, that this bill 
was reported by the Senate committee 
during the last session of Congress while 
the war was still in progress, and 
would have taken effect 90 days after its 
enactment. At that time I opposed the 
bill and voted against it on the ground 
that during the war I did not believe the 
railroads should ask for a repeal. I 
stated, however, that I believed it would 
be a just bill for consideration 90 days 
after the cessation of hostilities. I in- 
vite attention to the fact that the rail- 
road brotherhoods throughout the United 
States have endorsed the bill in its pres- 
ent form, and many shippers from one 
end of the country to the other, as well as 
shipping organizations, have also en- 

orsed lt, 

The bill as reported by the committee 
contains a proviso which was not in the 


oe version of the bill, reading as fol- 
OWS: 





Provided, however, That any travel or 
transportation contracted for prior to such 
effective date shall be paid for at the rate, 
fare, or charge in effect at the time of enter- 
ing into such contract. 


In other words, where the Government 
has entered into contracts for the ship- 
ment of freight over a period of time, 
this bill would not change the rate with 
Tespect to any such contracts. 
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The conclusion of hostilities with 
Japan probably makes the amendment 
having to.do with the effective date no 
longer of great importance. The pur- 
pose of the committee was to make sure 
that during the progress of the war, and 
for 90 days thereafter, the reduced rates 
on Government military traffic should be 
continued. 

In explanation of this bill, it should be 
pointed out, as indicated in reports of the 
House and Senate committees, that in 
the 1850’s and 1860’s a series of measures 
were enacted by Congress for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the building of rail- 
roads through unsettled portions of the 
West and South. 

At that time, vast areas of Govern- 
ment land were held for disposition to 
settlers and it was recognized by Con- 
gress that the land could not be made 
valuable or contribute to the welfare of 
the citizens of the country unless means 
of transportation were provided through- 
out the unsettled regions. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator spoke a 
moment ago of various persons and or- 
ganizations favoring the passage of the 
pending bill. AsI heard him he did not 
mention the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That Commission also favors 
the passage of the bill, I believe. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended this bill on numerous 
occasions. It recommended the repeal 
of this provision of the law as early as 
1940, and has repeatedly since that time 
made recommendations for its repeal 
both to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The most distinguished statesmen of 
the time, serving in Congress in the 
1850’s and 1860’s, therefore advocated 
conditional grants of land to railroad 
companies, in order to encourage the 
construction of railroads through these 
uninhabited sections. Such statesmen 
as Senators Clay, Douglas, and President 
Lincoln were particularly interested in 
this phase of our national development. 
The first land grant was made to the 
State of Illinois, for the purpose of con- 
structing a railroad from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf and this grant was 
sponsored by Senator Douglas, who pio- 
neered in advocating these grants. 

By a series of acts extending through 
the decades of 1850, 1860 and to a certain 
extent 1870, altogether about 130,000,000 
acres of land were granted to certain 
railroads, with an aggregate mileage of 
21,500 miles. This land, according to 
a study made by the late Joseph B. East- 
man while Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, was valued at about 97 
cents an acre. The award to the rail- 
roads, therefore, on the basis of actual 
value at the time of the grant, aggre- 
gated about $126,000,000. Unquestion- 
ably, when the land was sold by the rail- 
roads, it yielded a greater amount than 
the sum stated. The effect of the con- 
struction of the railroads was naturally 
immensely to increase the value of the 
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remaining lands held by the Govern- 
ment. In the report made by the House 
committee on May 2, 1944, this state- 
ment is made: 

The Government, on the other hand, while 
granting much land, retained very much 
more. The lands retained by it were en- 
hanced in value many times over as the 
result of the building of the railroads. How- 
ever, it was from the settlement of the 
territory, the general increase in wealth, 
and the strengthening of the Nation that 
the Government expected, and actually real- 
ized, its major reward for these grants of 
land. 


It has been estimated that the Govern- 
ment lands were, to speak conservatively, 
doubled in value and the amount granted 
to the railroads was but a smail portion 
of the lands retained. Of course, they 
not only doubled, but in many instances 
tripled in value, and even became a hun- 
dred times more valuable as time went 
on. It is a fact that while 130,090,000 
acres were granted to the railroads, the 
Government retained 1,300,000,000 acres, 
the value of which was greatly enhanced 
by the settlement of the country. While 
it cannot be said that the railroads are 
entitled to all the credit for this en- 
hancement, yet it is true that they con- 
tributed very substantially to the in- 
crease in the value of lands. It would 
seem, therefore, that the Government 
made a good bargain, even if the land 
had been granted to the railroads as an 
outright gift. 

Of course, the reason why the lands 
were given to the railroads was to en- 
courage them to build railroads through- 
out the Northwest and West, vast areas 
of which at that time were uusettled; and 
very few people wanted to put up money 
to build railroads through that territory 
unless they were given some help by the 
Government. 

However, while the term “land grant” 
is commonly used, as a matter of fact 
this land was not presented to the rail- 
roads. The various acts which from 
time to time granted land to individual 
railroads all provided that the Govern- 
ment should have the use of the railroads 
“free of tolls.” This rather inapt ex- 
pression was a survival from legislation 
previously enacted making grants for 
the construction of canals. These early 
canal acts provided that Government 
boats might move over the canals “free 
of tolls.” This expression was carried 
over into the railroad land-grant acts. 

In the course of time a dispute arose 
between the railroads, on the one hand, 
and the Government, on the other, as to 
just what this expression meant. The 
Government contended originally that 
the railroads were obliged to haul all 
Government freight free of any charges. 
The railroads contended, however, that 
the Government was entitled only to the 
free use of the right-of-way and that the 
railroads were entitled to some compen- 
sation for the expense which they in- 
curred in transporting freight and troops 
in vehicles provided by the railroads. 

This dispute ultimately reached the 
Supreme Court and it was held that the 
expression did not require the railroads 
to move the freight free of charge, but 
that the proper construction was that 
a@ reduced rate should be applied which 
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should take into consideration how much 
of the expense was attributable to the 
right-of-way and how much to the actual 
transportation cost. The case was re- 
manded to the Court of Claims to make a 
finding as to how the expense should be 
divided. ‘The Court of Claims concluded 
that 50 percent of the cost might be at- 
tributed to the right-of-way and 50 per- 
cent to the cost of operation. There- 
after, Congress by a Series of acts adopted 
the views of the Supreme Court’ and the 
Court of Claims, and fixed the rate to be 
applied to all Government traffic at 50 
percent of the normal or commercial 
rate. 

The law remained in this status until 
1840. In considering the Transportation 
Act of that year, Congress was advised 
that in the depression period, extend- 
ing roughly from 19830 to 1940, the Gov- 
ernment had been a very large shipper 
of civilian goods, which were being dis- 
tributed for relief purposes. There had 
been a great increase in the amount of 
land grant deductions since, under the 
law prior to 1940, the reduced rates ap- 
plied to all Government property, 
whether military or civilian. Congress 
reached the conclusion in 1940 that it 
was unfair to the railroads to require 
them to apply reduced rates to ordinary 
civilian goods, and the law was amended 
so as to provide, in section 321 heretofore 
referred to, that the reduced rates should 
apply only to military and naval prop- 
erty of the United States moving for 
military or naval ard not for civil use 
and to the transportation of members 
of the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 

I might say in this connection that 
the present President of the United 
States, who was a member of the com- 
mittee considering the 1940 act, and who 
was one of those who joined me in intro- 
ducing the bill, was very strongly in favor 
of this provision of the law as it was 
passed at that time. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Does the Senator re- 
member whether there was any opposi- 
tion at all to the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940? 

Mr. WHEELER. In 1940? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. My recollection is 
that there was very little. I do not re- 
call any opposition to it. 

Mr. BILBO. Was there no opposition 
in the committee? 

Mr. WHEELER. I recall no opposi- 
tion in the committee. 

Mr. BILBO. And none on the floor 
of the Senate? 

Mr. WHEELER. I recall none on the 
floor of the Senate with refcrence to this 
pariicular provision. 

Mr. BILBO. In 1940? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BILBO. I wish to have that made 
clear. 

Mr. WHEELER. There was opposi- 
tion to the bill in general on the ground 
that we were at that time including the 
regulation of water carriers, and of 
course there was tremendous opposition 
by the water carriers. They did not 
want to be regulated under the provi- 
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sions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
That proposal was fought out here in the 
Senate; but when the bill finally passed, 
I think it passed with only about 16 votes 
in opposition. 

The question naturally arises as to 
how much the railroads have paid to the 
Government in the way of reduced rates 
during the years in which these land- 
grant rates have been in effect. It was 
stated in the House report of May 2, 
1944, that the Board of Investigation and 
Research, a public body created by sec- 
tion 301, part I, title II, Transportation 
Act of 1240, concluded that up to June 
30, 1942, the deductions amounted to 
$340,782,000. In the same report it was 
stated, however, that by reason of the 
war activities, the deductions were run- 
ning, subsequent to June 30, 1942, at the 
rate of about $18,500,000 per month. The 
House report states further: 

As the trend was still upwerd at that time, 
it (Investigation and Research Board) 
thought it entirely probable that the monthly 
rate during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1942, would average as much as $20,000,000, 
If the Board was correct in that conclusion, 
then, during the more than 20 months that 
have passed simce the end of the pericd 
covered by its study, the Government has 
exacted from the railroads an additional 
$400,000,000, or more for these lands which 
it may well have thought originally it was 
giving away. 


It is clear, therefore, that for lands 
which were originally worth $126,000,000 
the Government had received, up to May 
2, 1944, about $740,000,000. If to that 
figure are added the deductions in the 
period extending from May 1, 1944, to the 
end of the war, the deductions would be 
in the neighborhood of a billion dollars. 
If the property is valued, not at what 
it was worth when the grants were made, 
but at a figure representing what the 
railroads realized from its sale after the 
country had been developed, it would still 
be true that the Government has re- 
ceived more than twice the value of the 
lands, whatever may be the basis of valu- 
ation. 

The demand for the repeal of the land- 
grant statutes is not new. The matter 
has been before Congress in one form or 
another for a great many years. The 
urge for the repeal comes primarily from 
shippers, who have long been dissatisfied 
with the discriminations which result 
from the application of land-grant rates. 
This discrimination is obvious when we 
remember that persons selling material 
to the Government located on land-grant 
roads have a decided advantage over 
competing shippers selling the same 
commodities to the Government located 
on roads that are not affected by the 
land-grant legislation. 

It must be remembered that only 17,- 
600 miles out of the 230,090 miles of 
railroad are, strictly speaking, subject to 
land-grant deductions. 

I hope the Senator from Mississippi, 
who is so much interested, will bear that 
in mind. 

Mr. BILBO. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I was engaged for the moment. 
Will he repeat what he said? I shail 
have plenty of time to develop it, if he 
will mention it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I said that it must be 
remembered that only 17,600 miles out of 
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230,000 miles of railroad are, Strictly 


- speaking, subject to land-grant deduc. 
tions 


Mr. BILBO. I think the railroad mile. 
age in the United States is nearer 240 090, 

However, I shall attend to that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator prob. 
ably knows more about it than I do. 

While, as I stated before, 21,590 miles 
of railroad were aided by land grants 
the Union Pacific, which received land 
grants, is not actually at this time a land- 
grant road. This grows out of the fact 
that the Union Pacific setiled with tha 
Government many years ago for the 
lands granted and it is no longer in the 
category of railroads that are require 
to grant deductions on Government 
traffic. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield, 

Mr. WHITE. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the Senator’s line of thought, unless 
he is agreeable to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. If I heard correctly and 
interpreted correctly what the Senator 
said, he stated in substance that about 
130,000,000 acres of land were granted 
certain railroads for the original pur- 
poses of the legislation, and that that 
land was valued at about 97 cents an 
acre at the time the grants were made, 
but that the railroads have lost in in- 
come, through reduced rates, approxi- 
mately a billion dollars. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, how was that matter settled? 

Mr. WHEELER. The railroads may 
have turned some lands back to the Gov- 
ernment; but I am not familiar with 
what the settlement was. When this 
matter came before the Senate, I urged 
at one time, without any consideration 
of the repeal of the land-grant provisions 
of the law, that lands which were now 
owned by the railroads be turned back 
to the Government. However, wpon an 
examination of the situation I found that 
in a great many instances the lands had 
been mortgaged by the railroad com- 
panies and, furthermore, the States 
through which the railroads ran were 
violently cpposed to turning lands back 
to the Government, because it weuld 
have meant that they would not be sub- 
ject to taxation in many of the north- 
western States, where the Government 
already owned so much of the land. It 
was said that if it took over the land in 
some counties, the counties would not 
have sufficient money to maintain the 
schools. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Has the Sonator much 
patience with the objections enunciated 
by the citizens of the States where these 
unsold lands are now lying, when it is 4 
fact that if the ands were deeded back 
to the Government, they would be subject 
to homesteading by American citizens? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all; much of 
the land that is held by the railroads—— 

Mr. BILBO. Iam not going to discuss 
the details of it; but as a matter of prin- 
ciple, is that not true? 
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Mr. WHEELER. I think I know some- 
thing about the sections of the country 
where much of the land is located. I 
know the land, and the Senator does not 
know it; that is the difference. He has 
not had an opportunity to know anything 
about the land. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; I have been out in 
the West several times. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator has rid- 
den through on a railroad, and it is not 
possible to see much of the land in that 
way. The Government now owns a tre- 
mendous amount of land in forest reser- 
vations that is not subject to taxation and 
is not subject to homesteading, and is not 
even subject to mineral location by any- 
one who wishes to locate mineral lands. 
In many States, including Montana, 
Idaho, Colorado, and other Pacific and 
Mountain States, the Government of the 
United States has now a great deal of 
land. Theland which the railroads hold 
is the poorest kind of land, with the ex- 
ception of some of the forest lands, and 
if it were turned back to the Government 
it would not be homesteaded. The only 
valuable land the railroads have, land 
that is worth anything at all at the pres- 
ent time, is, generally speaking, timber- 
land, which would not be subject to 
homesteading. 

Mr. BILBO. Does the Senator happen 
to know whether there are any coal 
mines or oil fields on any of this land—— 

Mr. WHEELER, I do not know of any 
oil land. 

Mr. BILBO. Which the railroads can- 
not use for their railroad rights-of-way? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Union Pacific 
has some oil lands, but I do not know of 
any oil lands in Montana or any other 
State which the railroads now own. As 
I have stated, they have sold at $2.50 an 
acre generally all the land that anyone 
wanted to buy. The femaining lands 
which they now have, aside from those 
on which there are forests, no one par- 
ticularly wanted to buy, because they 
were generally considered not to be 
worth $2.50 an acre. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator from Mon- 
tana means to convey the idea, does he 
not, that the railroads have sold some 
particular tracts at $2.50 an acre? He 
does not mean to say that they have 
disposed of all the 130,000,000 acres at 
$2.50 an acre? 

Mr. WHEELER. I mean to say that 
all the dry-farming land which the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. had 
throughout that section either was sold 
at $2.50 an acre or the railroad was will- 
ing to sell at that figure. 

Mr. BILBO. At what time? 

Mr. WHEELER. At any time. The 
Senator from Mississippi can go out there 
and buy some land now at $2.50 an acre. 
os railroad would be glad to sell it to 
him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—* 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair), Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to ask the Senator 
to give me some information. I read the 
other day that 10 percent of all the land 
area of the United States had been 





granted to the railroads. Is that a cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure I read it in 
some official document. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not care where 
the Senator read it; it is not true. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator spoke of 
130,000,000 acres. 

Mr. WHEELER. I gave the figures a 
moment ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was asking the Senator 
if the statement I had read was true. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; it is not true. 
I have the figures and will give them to 
the Senator. Approximately 130,000,000 
acres were granted to the railroads. 

Mr. AIKEN. And is that land located 
principally west of the Mississippi? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the bulk of 
it is west of the Mississippi. Some land 
was granted in Illinois and some in the 
South. 

Mr. AIKEN. How much land is now 
held by the railroads? 

Mr. WHEELER. The figures can be 
obtained. I do not have them now at 
hand. 

Mr. AIKEN. Probably someone will 
answer that question in the course of 
the debate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I said 
it must be remembered that, strictly 
speaking, only 17,600 miles of railroad 
out of 230,000 miles are subject to land- 
grant deduction. However, the situation 
is affected profoundly by the so-called 
equalization agreements into which rail- 
roads have voluntarily entered and 
under which a nongrant railroad which 
is in direct competition with a land- 
grant railroad has agreed to apply the 
reduced land-grant rates on such com- 
petitive traffic. The reason, of course, is 
that if that were not done then the Gov- 
ernment would have routed all the traffic 
from Chicago to Seattle over the North- 
ern Pacific, and it could not possibly have 
handled it. The Milwaukee and the 
Great Northern, which are not land- 
grant roads, would practically have been 
put out of business, and the greatest con- 
gestion of railroad traffic that ever oc- 
curred in the United States would have 
resulted. 

The agreements do not, however, ex- 
tend to eastern roads to which land was 
not granted, and a considerable number 
of the southern railroads are not bound 
by the equalization agreements. Such 
agreements so far as they apply to non- 
land-grant lines are in effect only when 
there is from one point to another direct 
immediate competition with land-grant 
lines which serve the particular points of 
origin and destination. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Montana a ques- 
tion for information. One of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate told me the other day 
that in looking over some titles having 
something to do with reclamation or 
similar matters, he found that eighty- 
some percent of all the land in my home 
State of Iowa had at one time or another 
come under land grant. I told him that 
while I am not an authority on the land- 
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grant subject yet because of some his- 
torical facts it was difficult for me to 
believe the statement to be true. I know 
that there is very little land-grant mile- 
age in my State. He then tried to ex- 
plain that in the early days of railroad 
construction there was a very prolific 
granting of land rights or patents which 
perhaps were not taken up. Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with that situation, and 
can he explain it? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not familiar 
with it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Perhaps I had 
better see the individual who made the 
statement and have him amplify the 
matter a little more. He made the flat 
statement that in examining titles he 
found that some 80 percent of all the 
land of the State of Iowa at one time had 
been either subject to railroad grants, 
which probably never were utilized, 
or 





Mr. WHEELER. That could not possi- 
bly be. On the face of it it seems to me 
it could not be possible. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is my own 
reaction that it could not be possible. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. OVERTON. What is before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. House 
bill 694. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is it a printed bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. It is a House 
bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. There is not a copy 
of it on my desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is on the calendar. 

Mr. OVERTON. There is no printed 
copy of the bill on my desk. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is a House bill 
which has come over to the Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. Are there no copies 
available to Senators? 

Mr. WHEELER. There should be. I 
have asked the pages to place copies on 
every Senator’s desk, together with the 
report of the committee. 

As an example of what I called atten- 
tion to a moment ago, the Northern Pa- 
cific is a land-grant road practically all 
the way from the Twin Cities to the Pa- 
cific coast. As a result the transconti- 
nental railroads generally, by reason of 
the equalization agreements, apply the 
land-grant rates between Chicago and 
Mississippi River points on the one hand 
and the Pacific coast points on the other. 
However, railroads extending from the 
Mississippi River to the East are not in 
direct competition with land-grant roads, 
and for that reason the land-grant rates 
do not apply on Government traffic in 
eastern or official classification territory. 
I’, however, a shipper is located at Den- 
ver, Colo., and is selling goods to the 
Government to be delivered to Chicago, 
such a shipper has a great advantage 
over a shipper located at Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland or New York seeking also to 
make a contract for the sale of goods to 
the Government at Chicago. 

I might say that that would also apply 
to the South. If, for instance, a manu- 
facturer residing in proximity to a land- 
grant road in the West was producing a 
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given article, an individual in Missis- 
sippi producing a similar article was not 
located on a land-grant road, the indi- 
vidual living on the land-grant road in 
the West would have a very great ad- 
vantage over the individual living in Mis- 
sissippi, who could not compete with the 
manufacturer who had the benefit of the 
land-grant rates. I point that out be- 
cause it shows the result of the inequal- 
ity of the rates. If a shipper lives on a 
land-grant road he has preference pro- 
viding he is selling to the Government of 
the United States over the individual who 
lives in a section from which he cannot 
ship over a land-grant road. That is a 
discrimination in freight rates which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
constantly tried to correct, and that is 
why the Commission has repeatedly sug- 
gested that in order to effect equality of 
rates throughout the United States it is 
necessary to repeal the land-grant rates. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. é 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would that have 
the effect of raising rates for civilian 
shipments on the land-grant roads? In 
other words, would such roads be com- 
pensated by higher rates on other trefiic? 

Mr. WHEELER. Ido not know; but it 
is established, for example, that when the 
Government is shipping goods from the 
Mississippi River over a land-grant road 
to the west coast, and a great deal of the 
traffic is Government freight, on which 
the railroad receives such low rates that 
it cannot make any money, naturally the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, if it 
is to do its duty and make it possible for 
that road to exist, must maintain higher 
rates on goods which are shipped by 
private shippers, in order that the rail- 
road may earn an income on its invest- 
ment. So in that respect the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER, I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Were hearings held 
before the Senate committee? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at this session. 
However, hearings were held before the 
Senate committee at the last session, and 
long hearings were held in the House 
committee during the last session of 
Congress. 

Mr. OVERTON. Are copies of those 
hearings available? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. Copies of both 
the House hearings and the Senate hear- 
ings are available? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I should 
_ like to get this matter clear. There were 
only a selected few land-grant railroads. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the rate rule, 
under the law, applies to all the railroads. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; it does not apply 
to all the railroads. The Government 
Goes not require non-land-grant rate 
roads to give the same rate; but the ef- 
fect is this: Take the Northern Pacific 
as a concrete example. That is a land- 
grant road. The Great Northern is not 
a land-grant road. Neither is the Mil- 
waukee, The three roads run parallel, 


Mr. President, will 
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let us say, from Chicago to Seattle. 
When Government goods are shipped 
over the Northern Pacific, that road must 
grant a 50-percent reduction in rates. 
The other roads must compete with the 
Northern Pacific. Otherwise they would 
not ‘get any of the traffic, and all the 
traffic would go over the Northern Pa- 
cific. If that had been true during the 
war, the Northern Pacific never would 
have been able to carry all the freight. 
There would have been a complete break- 
down of transportation. So the railroads 
agreed among themselves to an equaliza- 
tion fee. However, the Government did 
not require it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was reading the lan- 
guage on page 3 of the report, which is 
as follows: 

Section $21 (a) of the Transportation Act 
of 1940 embodies the general rule that the 
transportation of persons or property by a 
common carrier for the United States, or on 
its behalf, shall be at the full applicable 
commercial rates. 


Mr. WHEELER. That is with refer- 
ence to nonmiliiary traffic. 

Mr. BAILEY. I read further from the 
report: 

This general rule is subject to the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

(1) It is provided “that the foregoing pro- 
vision shall not apply to the transportation 


of military or naval property of the United’ 


States moving for military or naval and not 
for civil use, or to the transportation of 
members of the military or naval forces of 
the United States (or for property of such 
members) when such members are travel- 
ing on official duty;” 


That seems to me to be applicable, 
without exception, to railroads through- 
out the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. No, That is appli- 
cable only to the land-grant roads. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not read the law 
in the book, but I am reading the law 
as cited in the report. 

Mr. WHEELER. That was cited as an 
amendment to a certain section of the 
law, applying to land-grant roads. 

Mr. BAILEY. If I am misled, I am 
misled by the report. The subtitle on 
page 3 over the language which I have 
just read is “Present Law and Proposed 
Change.” There is no statement that 
any roads are excepted. It seems to be 
a general rule as to common carriers for 
the United States. If I am mistaken in 
that regard, it is the report which has 
misled me. 

Mr. WHEELER. I cannot conceive of 
the report making such a statement. 
The report says: ‘ 

Section $21 (a) of the Transportation Act 
of 1940 embodies the general rule— 


Which is correct— 
that the transportation of persons or prop- 
erty by a common carrier for the United 
States, or on its behalf, shall be at the full 
applicable commercial rates. This general 
rule is subject to the following excep- 
tions: 


The report does not speak of land- 
grant roads. The Senator is correct in 
assuming that there is a mistake in the 
report. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me make a request 
of the Senator in charge of the bill. My 
mind is not made up with regard to this 
proposed legislation. I am studying it, 
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I should like to have a fair statement of 
the law on the whole subject. It is pro. 
posed to change the law. The Senator 
agrees that the report is calculated at 
least to create a fog, if not actually to 
mislead. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have been trying to 
make a fair statement with reference to 
the law. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let us see if we can 
have a fair statement of the law. Let 
us take an example which is local to 
my own experience, so that I can under. 
stand it. Take the Seaboard Air Line, 
for example, which runs through North 
Carolina, and south from that State. | 
do not think it ever had any land grant, 
I feel sure it did not. The land grants 
relate to western roads. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not entirely. Some 
of the southern roads had land grants. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let us assume that the 
Seaboard Air Line never had any land 
grant. I happen to know something of 
its history, because I live on that rail- 
road. Assume that the Seaboard Air 
Line never had a land grant, or that. the 
Atlantic Coast Line never had a land 
grant. Are they not, as a matter of fact, 
under the general transportation law? 

Mr. WHEELER. They are under the 
general transportation law; but if they 
are not land-grant roads, the govern- 
ment does not exact and cannot exact 
from them the 50-percent reduction in 
rates. 

Mr, BAILEY. But do they not yield to 
the Government demand to charge only 


~ 60 percent? 


Mr. WHEELER. No; that is not true. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not questioning 
the correctness of the Senator’s state- 
ment, However, representatives of at 
least one of the railroads have made 
statements to the contrary. So I should 
like to have the question cleared up. 

Mr. WHEELER, If railroad repre- 
sentatives made the statement that roads 
which are not land-grant roads are sub- 
ject to land-grant rates, they are en- 
tirely mistaken, because that is not true. 

Mr. BAILEY. The point is that they 

are subject to the 50-percent deduction 
on military and naval articles. 
‘' Mr. WHEELER. No; not unless they 
have to compete. There are some roads 
in the South which have land grants. 
I do not know which roads they are. 

Mr, BAILEY. Let us get to the point. 
Take, for example, the Atlantic Coast 
Line. It runs from Washington through 
eastern North Carolina and down to 
Florida. Does the Senator mean to tell 
me that the Atlantic Coast Line, carry- 
ing soldiers or military or naval matériel, 
as we Call it, from Richmond to Miami, 
for example, or to Fort Bragg in North 
Carolina, charge the full rates? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. First, let me say 
that the railroads which are not land- 
grant reads, as distinguished from the 
land-grant roads, carry soldiers at 4 
lower rate than that at which they carry 
the general public. But that is not be- 


cause of the land-grant provision. I 
cannot give the Senator the specific de- 
tails because I do not remember all the 
land-grant roads. There are some roads 
in the South which haye had land grants. 
As a result, when traffic is shipped to cer- 
tain points over one of the southern roads 
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such as the Atlantic Coast Line, because 
of the fact that the traffic could be 
shipped at the land-grant rate on some 
other road, no matter how circuitous the 
route might be, the Atlantic Coast Line, 
if it wishes to get any of that traffic, 
must give the Government the land- 
crant rate. That is probably what the 
Senator’s informant has in mind, and 
the reason is that the railroad has to give 
the land-grant rates in order to get the 
business because some other railroad in 
that section of the country is subject to 
the land-grant provision. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me ask a question 
with a view to concluding. The Senator 
has been telling me that there are rail- 
roads which are absolutely free from this 
obligation. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to under- 
stand the distinction, because I say to 
the Senator that what I am thinking 
about is the matter of the contract. If 
the Federal Government made a contract 
with certain railroads, I should be very 
strongly inclined to maintain the con- 
tract. If the contract lies in the land 
grant, that is one question, If it lies by 
way of the right of the Government to 
receive a reduced rate, that is another 
question. But I wish to make a separa- 
tion as between the sources of the rule of 
law that the United States Government 
pays only 50 percent of the ordinary 
freight rate on naval and military mate- 
rial. If that applies to the land-grant 





railroads, there was a consideration. But - 


if it applies to a railroad which received 
no land grant, where is the considera- 
tion? 

Mr. WHEELER. It does apply to 
the land-grant railroads. Consider the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. It is a land- 
grant railroad, and it is required to give 
the 50-percent rate. Consider the Great 
Northern Railroad or the Milwaukee 
Railroad. They are not land-grant rail- 
roads. The Government business has, 
let us say, amounted to probably 75 per- 
cent or, as some persons say, 90 percent 
of their traffic. In view of the reduced 
rate, the Government would normally 
ship all its freigat over the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. ‘The Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad could not possibly han- 
dle all of it; there would have been a 
complete break-down if an attempt to 
have it handle all the Government 
freight had been made. So the Great 
Northern Railroad, in order to get some 
of that Government traffic and in order 
to compete with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, has to give the Government 
the same rate as that given by the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that; it is 
& matter of competition. But I am con- 
cerned with the law. From the Senator’s 
Statement, it appears that the law is not 
accurately applied. But the general rule, 
as provided in the Transportation Act 
of 1940, declares that a common carrier 
of the United States—and that would 
include trucks because a truck is a com- 
mon carrier—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

fr. BAILEY. I should think it would 
include steamboats and barges. They 
are common carriers, and the rule cer- 


tainly should be universal in its appli- 
cation. 

The argument here is based on the 
making of land grants. I wish to get 
into the universal aspect of the matter. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Montana will permit, I should 
like to suggest to the Senator from North 
Carolina that to some extent truck oper- 
ators do equalize the land-grant rates. 

Mr. WHEELER. Theydo. They have 
to, if the trucks are to get some of the 
business. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the whole 
point seems to be that it is a voluntary 
act, let us say, by the Atlantic Coast Line, 
in the South, although it never had a 
land grant. But it is in the nature of 
a contractual obligation, not a voluntary 
action, on the part of a land-grant rail- 
road, and the Senator from Montana just 
now brought out the point that one of the 
western railroads—the Great Northern— 
is not a land-grant railroad. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. But it is in a competi- 
tive situation. I should say that a steam- 
boat line running from Raleigh, N. C., 
along the coast down to Miami is in too 
remote a location to compete with the 
land-grant railroads. 

Mr.WHEELER. I know definitely that 
there are in the South some land-grant 
railroads which apply the land-grant 
rates. I cannot give the Senator a par- 
ticular illustration at the present time; 
but we shall say, for purposer of illustrat- 
ing the point, that there is a short-line 
railroad which received a land grant in 
that section of the country. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to have the 
Senator explain how a railroad in the 
South could receive a land grant. For 
many years there were no lands there 
which belonged to the United States Gov- 
ernment, although the United States has 
purchased great quantities of land in that 
area since the days when it made the 
land grants. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know how 
the railroads got it, but in the South there 
are some short lines that are land-grant 
railroads. I shall get the information for 
the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to know 
about the railroads in North Carolina. 
The United States Government never had 
any land in North Carolina, except what 
it purchased recently. 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not make a 
particle of difference whether the rail- 
road is in North Carolina or whether it 
is in some one of the neighboring Siates. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course that is so. I 
say the same thing about Virginia. Vir- 
ginia is not a public-land State. 

Mr. WHEELER. But we do not need 
to refer only to North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. Suppose such a railroad exists in 
some one of the States farther west, 
which ships traffic through the Southern 
States. If the Government was shipping 
traffic through that section of the coun- 
try and there was a land-grant railroad, 
the Government would be forced to ship 
its freight that way, over that circuitous 
route, rather than to ship it along the 
straight line, and that would force the 

eaboard Airline, for instance, to take a 
lower rate because of the other, circuitous 
route, no matter how far it might be. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I can understand that. 
But as I read the law, it is not a matter 
of being forced by way of a cheaper rate, 
but it is a matter of being forced by virtue 
of the law. 

Mr. WHEELER. Noa. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, I should like to refer the Senator 
from North Carolina first to the trans- 
continental railroads and then to the 
railroads of the Southeast, from which 
area the Senator from North Carolina 
comes. There are seven transconti- 
nental railroads. The Great Northern, 
the Milwaukee, the Denver, Rio Grande, 
and Western Pacific, and the Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific are not land- 
grant routes. The Northern Pacific, the 
Santa Fe, and the Southern Pacific line 
through El Paso are land-grant routes. 
With the great burden of traffic which 
has been moved for the Government be- 
cause of wartime conditions, it would 
have been utterly impossible for the 
three land-grant railroads—the South- 
ern Pacific, the Santa Fe, and the North- 
ern Pacific—to have moved all the traflic. 
So not only was there a question of com- 
petition but there was a question of war 
necessity. It was necessary to use all 
the railroad facilities in order to move 
the trafic. 

After the Senator from Montana con- 
cludes his remarks, I intend to discuss 
the matter in my own time. But the 
Senator from North Carolina raised a 
very interesting point, and, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Montana, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from North Carolina to a specific in- 
stance occurring in his own section of 
the United States. In one instance in- 
volving a shipment which actually moved 
over a single line from Sheffield, Ala., to 
Corinth, Miss., a distance of only 54 
miles, the Government insisted upon 
land-grant deductions based on a round- 
about route 484 miles in length and in- 
volving numerous lines of railroads. 
That is what the railroads call equal- 
izing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me propound a 
question to the Senator. If the argu- 
ment for the proposed legislation is 
based on the land grants, that is to say, 
the fact that we gave the railroads cer- 
tain lands and the railroads have paid 
us back by means of reduced rates—a 
good argument—if that argument is 
sound, and if there are in America rail- 
roads which have been giving the Gov- 
ernment such reduced rates, although 
they never received any land grants, 
then the argument is equally sound that 
the Government should make an appro- 
priation for those railroads, because they 
have been paid nothing; they received 
no land. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall speak when 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
concluded. 

Mr. ‘BAILEY. The trouble is that I 
am working along nontraffic considera- 
tions. 

Mr. REED. Of course, Mr. President, 
the number of railroads which have re- 
ceived no land grants is much greater 
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than the number of railroads which have 
received land grants. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator fol- 
low me, then, when I say that if the pro- 
posed legislation is based on repayment 
by me2ns of reduced rates for the public 
lands taken by the railroads, now they 
are all paid for and we are going back 
to the normal rates, on the ground that 
those railroads were paying for the land 
we gavethem? However, as the Senator 
said, there are many railroads which did 
not receive any land, and therefore they 
have been making reduced rates with no 
consideration. If we intend to be fair 
in the matter we should say to the rail- 
roads which received land grants, “Now 
the account is balanced,” and we should 
say to the railroads which received no 
land grants, “We shall make you an ap- 
propriation ir order to repay you for al- 
lowances you made us, although you were 
not obligated to do so.” 

I wish to know about the difference. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is discussing 
another angle of the subject. When I 
take the floor I shall discuss the subject 
from the standpoint of the shippers as 
well as the railroads. I believe that ev- 
ery shipping organization in the United 
States, of any standing whatever, is in 
favor of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand that 
non-land-grant railroads give a reduc- 
tion because of the competitive situation. 
The Senator gave an illustration of a 
50-mile shipment. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

(At this point Mr. WHEELER yielded 
to Mr. TypInGs, at whose request Senate 
bill 1281 was considered and passed. The 
proceedings in connection with the 
bill appear at the conclusion of Mr. 
WHEELER’s speech.) 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REep] has 
stated, every shipping organization in 
this country of which I know anything 
about has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate and 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to repeal the land-grant rates. I 
have received letters from persons in 
Montana, my own State. I have also 
received letters from every shipping or- 
ganization throughout the country re- 
questing repeal. Moreover, the railroad 
brotherhoods have urged repeal. I do 
not know of any individual or organiza- 
tion who is opposed to the repeal except 
some persons in the Government service 
in Washington, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator has enumerated the per- 
sons and organizations who are support- 
ing this measure, as set forth on page 13 

‘of the committee report. 

Mr. WHEELER. I intended to invite 
attention to them later on. I shall be 
glad to have the Senator read them into 
the Recorp at this time, however. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, on page 
13 of the Senate report, which includes 
a portion of the report of the House com- 
mittee, is language which I think ts per- 
tinent and should be brought to the di- 
rect attention of Senators. It is as fol- 
lows: 

It is thus easy to understand the virtually 
unanimous support which this bill has from 
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regulatory bodies and various organizations 
representing the farmers and the principal 
shippers. located throughout the country. 
Among those urging its enactment, in addi- 
tion to the railroads and innumerable indi- 
viduals and industrial concerns, are the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; the Office 
of Defense Transportation; the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners; the Mountain-Pacific States Con- 
ference of Public Service Commissions; vari- 
ous individual State regulatory commissions; 
numerous farm organizations; the National 
Industrial Trafiic League; the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers’ Advisory Boards; the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
chambers of commerce and traffic associa- 
tions of numerous cities and States; the 21 
national railway labor organizations; the 
American Short Line Railroad Association; 
the National Trucking Association; and the 
Freight Forwarders Institute. 


That is a formidable list in support 
of any legislation. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator 
very much. Asa matter of fact, with few 
exceptions I know of no organization and 
no group of persons in the United States 
who are in opposition to the pending bill. 
On the contrary, they advocate its pas- 
sage. The exceptions, as I have said, are 
certain persons in Government service 
in Washington. 

Mr. President, the demand for repeal 
of the land-grant statute is not new. 
In addition to the desire of the shipper 
to have the land-grant statute repealed, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has always favored repeal in the inter- 
est of an orderly transportation system. 

There has been :umerous hearings by 
the Senate and House Committees on 
Interstate Commerce, and many favor- 


. able reports by these committees have 


from time to time been issued. One 
hearing was held by a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce during the third ses- 
sion of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 
Th .-e hearings were had on May 31, and 
June 1 and 2, 1938. The hearings were 
printed. At that time, there appeared in 
support of the bill a great number of 
representatives of manufacturing con- 
cerns, mercantile associations, and traffic 
organizations, in urging the repeal of 
the land-grant rates. 

Another hearing was had before a sub- 
committee of -the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce at the first session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress. Those 
hearings were had on June 5, 1939. The 
matter was fully discussed by transpor- 
tation companies and by shippers in con- 
nection with the extended hearings 
which, were held while the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1949 was under consideration 
both by the Senate and House com- 
mittees. 

As a result of these hearings and the 
action of Congress, section 321 was 
adopted limiting the application of the 
rates to military and naval property, as 
has been heretofore stated. 

Not long after the effective date of the 
1940 act the country began its intensive 
preparation for war, and the United 
States became a party to the world con- 
flict shortly after Pearl Harbor, Decem- 
ber 7, 1841. Thereupon the movement 
of military traffic greatly increased, and 
the interest of the shippers in the matter 
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was quickened immensely by reason of 
the volume and importance of Govern. 
ment shipments of military material, 

In the second session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress Chairman Lea, of the 
House committee, introduced a bill pre- 
cisely in the form of the pending bil] as 
it reached the Senate. Hearings were 
had on this measure by the House com- 
mittee on February 19 and 20, 1842. That 
hearing was characterized by the ap- 
pearance in favor of the bill of Hon. 
Joseph B, Eastman, then Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Eastman strongly ad- 
vocated the repeal as a.matter of war 
pelicy. Mr. Eastman’s function at that 
time was limited to the furtherance of 
the war effort. 

Testimony was also offered at that time 
in favor of the bill by Hon. Charles D. 
Mahaffie, representing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; by the secretary 
of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners; by the gen. 
eral solicitor of this national associa- 
tion; by the chairman of the legislative 
committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, a national association of 
shippers; by the Director of Rates of the 
Office of Defense Transportation; by the 
manager of the transportation and com- 
munication department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; by the 
National Association of Shippers Advi- 
sory Boards; by the American Trucking 
Association; by the railroad labor unions; 
and by a large number of freight bureaus 
and chambers of commerce throughout 
the country. The bill was favorably re- 
ported by the House committee, but 
failed to pass the House at that session. 

In the second session of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress the same bill was intro- 
duced by Representative Boren, of Okla- 
homa, as H. R. 4184, and elaborate hear- 
ings were had on it on March 16, 18, 21, 


,22, and 23, 1844. These printed hear- 


ings are available. At that time, Mr. 
Eastman had passed away, but his 1942 
testimony was introduced, and this was 
supplemented by evidence in favor of the 
bill by Commissioner Mahafiie; the na- 
tional representative of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; the president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Mr. Robertson; the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, Mr. Luhrsen; 
the general solicitor of the National As- 
sociaticn of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners; the manager of the Trans- 
portation and Comraunication Depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; the general counsel of the 
American Trucking Association; the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Freight For- 
warders Institute; the assistant grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Mr. Corbett; as 
well as representatives of the Association 
of American Railroads and the American 
Short Line Railroad Association. Reso- 
lutions and statements were also pre- 
sented on behalf of the New York Board 
of Trade, the Transportation Bureau of 
the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, the Montana Railroad and 
Public Service Commission, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the Indiana 
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State Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards and many other shippers’ organ-= 
izations and representatives. The re- 
peal was also endorsed by the Board of 
Investigation and Research. 

Opposition was expressed by the War 
Department on the ground of expense to 
the war effort, and by the Director of the 
Budget for essentially the same reasons 
as those expressed by the War Depart- 
ment. Both the War Department and 
the Director of the Budget laid emphasis 
upon the heavy cost of the war effort and 
opposed any change at that time. To 
quote the Secretary of War: 

It is realized also that, from the stand- 
point of the total national economy, sub- 
stantial grounds may be urged in support of 
the bill, but it seems highly doubtful that 
such grounds can be regarded as compelling 
during the present period of increased reve- 
nues accruing to the carriers. 


At that particular time I opposed the 
legislation in the committee, and voted 
against it. The committee voted to re- 
port it, but it was held up on the floor 
of the Senate largely at my instigation. 

I read further from the Secretary of 
War: 

In view of the increased costs which the 
bill would entail, the War Department does 
not feel that it can recommend its passage. 
If, however, the Congress should feel that 
some legislation along the lines proposed is 
desirable at this time, it is suggested that 
consideration be given to the addition of a 
proviso which would preserve land-grant 
rates for the duration of the present state 
of war. 


That is exactly what this bill does. 

he letter was signed by Secretary Stim- 
son. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The bill in the pre- 
vious Congress provided, did it not, that 
the land-grant rates would apply during 
the present war? 

Mr. WHEELER. It provided that they 
would not apply. The bill before the 
Senate at the last session, which was re- 
ported by the committee over my objec- 
tion, proposed to repeal the law during 
the war. I opposed it at that time. But 
the pending bill provides that the law 
shall not go into effect until 90 days after 
the cessation of hostilities, as proclaimed 
by the President of the United States, or 
by concurrent resolution of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then the objections 
of the Secretary of War and the Director 
of the Budget would not apply, because it 
was not costing the Government any 
money during the present war emer- 
gency? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

The bill was approved by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in an exhaustive report bear- 
ing date May 2, 1944, in which the whole 
matter is fully reviewed under the head- 
ings: “Object of the bill,” “Present law 
and proposed change,” “History of land- 
grant legislation,” “The equities of the 
Situation,” “Effect on other carriers,” 
“Added clerical work,” “Uncertainties of 
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accounting and taxation,” “Discrimina- 
tions among shippers,” and so forth. 

The bill was amended by the House 
committee, however, so as to include the 
significant provision which is now section 
3 of the bill, which provides: 

Sec. 3. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the exercise of its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates, fares, and charges, 
shall give due consideration to the increased 
Tevenues which Carriers will receive as a re- 
sult of the enactment of this act, so that such 
increased revenues will be reflected in appro- 
priate readjustments in rates, fares, and 
charges to shippers. 


The bill reached the House and was 
debated and considered on May 23, -1944. 
There was an extended argument, and as 
a result the House passed the bill, with- 
out a roil call but upon a division, by a 
vote of 236 “ayes” to 16 “noes.” This vote 
resulted after certain amendments had 
been rejected in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

After the passage of the bill by the 
House, hearings were had by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, these hearings being 
had on June 8, 9, 13, and 14 and August 
18 and 19, 1944. The hearings were quite 
elaborate, and, generally speaking, there 
appeared before the Senate subcommit- 
tee the same witnesses who testified be- 
fore the House committee. The repeal 
of the bill was advocated generally by the 
shipping interests, by railroad labor 
unions, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, by State railroad commission- 
ers, and commercial interests throughout 
the country. It was opposed by the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and other depart- 
ments of the Government, principally by 
reason of the fact that it was deemed in- 
advisable by these departments to repeal 
the law during the war period. 

The subcommittee reported the bill 
favorably to the full Senate committee 
and the full committee, in turn, on No- 
vember 28, 1944, reported the bill favor- 
ably, with an amendment not now con- 
sidered germane. For the most part, 
the Senate committee adopted the re- 
port of the House committee as being a 
full statement of the matters involved. 
Due, however, te the lateness in the ses- 
sion, in which the bill reached the Senate 
no action was taken br this body in 1944. 

As I have said, I opposed the bill in the 
form in which it was at that time, be- 
cause it was during the war, and I felt 
the law should not be repealed during the 
war. 

Early in the present session, the bill 
was reintroduced by Mr. Boren and was 
favorably reported by the House com- 
mittee without further hearings, in a re- 
port presented by Mr. Boren bearing 
date of March 26, 1945, which report very 
largely reiterated the elaborate report of 
the House committee in 1944. The re- 
port is numbered 393. This bill H. R. 
694 was considered by the House on May 
4, 1945, and after an extended debate it 
was passed, without a roll call, but upon 
a division, the vote being 176 ayes to 40 
noes. 

* The bill reached the Senate in due 
course and was reported favorably by 
the Senate committee on July 28, 1945, 
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in a report by the chairman numbered 
552. The bill as reported contained the 
amendment heretofore stated, fixing the 
effective date of the repeal. It appears 
therefore that tie bill has been con- 
sidered over a period of years, has been 
the subject of exhaustive hearings and 
numerous reports, and is now before the 
Senate for final action. 

As has been stated, most of the serious 
objections grew out of the fact that it 
was considered inexpedient to repeal the 
land grant laws and thereby increase the 
expense of the war effort. That objec- 
tion has, of course, now disappeared. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
yield again? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. During the normal 
year after the war, what would be the 
cost to the Government if Congress 
should pass the bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. Ido not suppose any- 
one can estimate that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wondered if the 
Senator had any “gures on it at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Reep] has some fig- 
ures, which he will no doubt present to 
the Senate later. Frankly, I have not 
the figures offhand, except in the most 
general way, and I shall call attention 
to them later. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am coming to that 
right now. 

One important question is as to the 
probable cost to the Government if the 
law is repealed now. Of course, no one 
can state definitely just how much mili- 
tary property will be transported in the 
future. We do have, however, definite 
information as to what the deductions 
amounted to in/the prewar period. The 
mosi reliable source of information on 
the subject probably is the report of the 
Board of Investigation and Research, 
which was offered in evidence in both the 
House and Senate hearings. That 
Board estimated that from the beginning 
of the land grant era to December 31, 
1927, the total deductions amounted to 
$56,000,000. This extended over a pe- 
riod of about 50 years. As has been 
stated, the period from January 1, 1928, 
to December 31, 1940, was a period of 
extended shipments of civilian material 
for relief purposes and the Investigation 
and Research Board calculated that, 
exclusive of mail, on the movement of 
troops and property, the deductions in 
that 12-year period amounted to $85,- 
964,000. Then came the period of prep- 
aration for war and actual war, so that, 
as heretofore stated, including mail and 
express, up to June 30, 1242, the figure 
had grown to $340,783,000. The special 
rates on mail were abolished by the 1940 
act. 

It is a fair assumption, therefore, to 
say that in the pre-depression period, the 
deductions amounted to something like a 
million dollars a year; that in the depres- 
sion period the deductions ran something 
like $7,000,000 a year. Thet was when 
the Government started shipping. Of 
course, when the roads were given the 
land it was never thought that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would go 
into the shipping of civilian goods. I 
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am sure that never was in mind. But 
with the expansion of the Government, 
and the depression which came along in 
1932, when the Government embarked on 
relief measures, the amount of freight 
which was shipped by the Government 
for relief grew enormously and continued 
until we began to prepare for defense 
when it increased by leaps and bounds. 
I have heard it estimated that the Gov- 
ernment property which was being 
shipped ranged all the way from 175 to 
$0 percent of the amount carried. Per- 
haps the Senator from Kansas has some 
figures on that. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Mon- 
ana no doubt recalls that the estimate, 
at the peak of movement on land-grant 
roads, was that Government property of 
the value of $20,000,000 was being 
shipped each month. The land-grant 
deductions the Government was getting 
amounted to $240,000,000 a year. That 
was the measure of the amount of use 
during the war period. As a matter of 
fact up to 1940, when the Transportation 
Act of 1840 was enacted, all Government 
property moved on the rate basis of the 
land-grant roads. The Senator will re- 
member that by the Transportation Act 
of 1840 the law was amended so as to 
exclude from benefits of the land-grant 
rates all property except strictly military 
property. Such legislation as this has 
only become important because of the 
war. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. President, it is idle to contend that 
the repeal of the land-grant statutes 
would mean any great increase in Gov- 
ernment expenses in comparison with 
the total expenses of the Government. A 
statement was made on the floor of the 
Senate recently that $1,000,000,000 was 
involved in this bill. Of course that is 
perfectly preposterous. No such figure 
is involved. 

Another matter might be mentioned. 
The act of 1940 which, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, the present President of the 
United States, as a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, was very 
much interested Mm having enacted, 
amended the prior act so as to exempt 
from the land-grant rates the civilian 
goods which were being shipped for re- 
lief purposes, becacuse it was contended 
by him and by everyone else who gave 
the subject thought, that it was never 
intended in the original act that civilian 
goods should receive the deduction pro- 
vided by land-grant rates. So the law 
was amenced without any debate at the 
time. 

Mr. REED: 
Senator yield? 

.Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. REED. As I recall, and I think 
the Senator from Montana will agree, 
President Truman, then Senator Tru- 
man, was the most active member of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee in the 
Senate in advocating an aendment to the 
law which would restrict the application 
of land-grant rates to strictly military 
goods. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true. After 
the enactment of the act of 1940 and 
beginning with the extended movement 
of military material, a dispute arose as to 


Mr. President, will the 
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what constituted military and naval 
property moving for military and naval 
and not for civilian use. The railroads 
are contending that property which is 
essentially civilian in its nature is not 
subject to land-grant deductions, even 
though it may have some indirect and 
remote connection with the war effort. 
On the contrary, the General Account- 
ing Office and other departments of the 
Government are inclined to the view that 
in this classification falls a great quan- 
tity of food and building and other mate- 
rial moving under lend-lease arrange- 
ments, and in some cases used in the 
construction of military camps, for ves- 
sels assigned to the merchant marine, 
and the like. 

It has been suggested that from $200,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000 is involved in these 
disputed claims. It should be made per- 
fectly clear that the passage of this bill 
resulting in the repeal of land-grant 
rates will have no effect whatever upon 
the controversy as to the proper classi- 
fication of this material, provided it is 
moved prior to the effective date of this 
proposed act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is because of 
the provision which has been inserted 
by the committee on page 3: 

Provided, however, That any travel or 
transportation contracted for prior to such 
effective date shall be paid for at the rate, 
fare, or charge in effect at the time of enter- 
ing into such contract. 


Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. We 
inserted that language so that if there 
are any contracts even now outstanding, 
or any shipments en route, there will be 
paid on them the rate which was paid 
at the time the contract was made. I 
call attention to the fact, furthermore, 
that the measure does not go into effect 
until 90 days after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Some have thought that that 
meant when the fighting in Japan 
stopped. That is not true, for the bill 
specifically says: 

Ninety days after the date of the cessation 
of hostilities, * * * as proclaimed by the 
President or declared by concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress, 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr.FERGUSON. The language of the 
bill is: 

Ninety days after the date of the cessation 


of hostilities in the war with Japan, as pro-~ 


claimed by the President or declared by con- 
current resolution of the two Houses of 
Congres”. 


Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is not the same 
language as that which has been placed 
in other bills, namely, “90 days after the 
termination of the war, as declared by 
the President.” This language is “cessa- 
tion of hostilities,’ and that occurred 
about August 30. 

Mr. WHEELER. The language is: 


Cessation of hostilities ®* * * as pro- 
claimed by the President. 


The President has not declared the: 


cessation of hostilities. I would have no 
objection to changing that language if 
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there is any question about it in the ming 
of any Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think this bill is peculiar in its wording 
because there is some doubt in my mind 
that the President will ever proclaim 
such a thing as this language apparently 
contemplates—that is, that the President 
will declare that the cessation of hostili- 
ties in the war with Japan was of a cer- 
tain date. I think we have taken for 
granted more or less that when the terms 
of surrender were signed hostilities 
ceased in the Japanese war. The word- 
ing of the bill would require either the 
President to act or the Congress to act. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. I feel that that 
is what should be done. Otherwise a dis- 
pute might arise as to the date. So we 
wrote the specific language into the bill: 

The cessation of hostilities in the war with 
Japan, as proclaimed by the President or 


declared by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress. 


Without that language in the bill there 
would be constant friction*and misun- 
derstanding. On the one hand it might 
be claimed that hostilities had ceased 
on a certain day and on the other that 
they had ceased on another day, and 
so on. Therefore, in order to make it 
definite we placed in the bi'l the words: 

Cessation of hostilities in the war with 
Japan, as proclaimed by the President or 


declared by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. REED. There are two or three 
phases in connection with this particular 
point. A national emergency was de- 
clared before war actually broke out. 
Sometimes in enacting legislation we re- 
fer to a declaration by the President 
or to a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses declaring the emergency to be 
at an end, or, to refer to the highway 
measure which we passed earlier today, 
when the authorization bill was passed 
last December there was written into it 
a provision that none of the money 
should be spent until either the Presi- 
dent had found that the emergency had 
ended or the two Houses of Congress by 
concurrent resolution had declared that 
the emergency had been minimized to 
such a point that the program could be 
undertaken. So earlier today the Sen- 
ate agreed to a House concurrent reso- 
lution which was a finding of fact by the 
two Houses that so far as the highway 
program is concerned the emergency was 
over. 

I think the Senator from Montana 
probably intended to put something of 
that kind if this bill. He put in it lan- 
guage which provided that it shall take 
effect when the President or the Congress 
declared that hostilities with Japan had 
ceased. That does not mean when a 
treaty of peace has been signed. Per- 
haps a treaty of peace never will be 
signed. Nor does it mean when the na- 
tional emergency is over, because it 
covers more territory than merely hos- 
tilities with Japan. 

I am glad the Senator from Michigan 
brought this matter up. It seems to 


me, however, that the present language 
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of the bill is such that the President 
could very easily make this law effective 
at eny time when in his judgment it was 
desirable to do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am assuming for 
the present that this is the only bill which 
contains this particular language, and it 
means, aS I see it, that if the President 
should never act to declare the cessa- 
tion of the particular hostilities in the 
war with Japan, or if Congress should 
fail by a concurrent resolution to make 
such a declaration, the bill would never 
pecome effective. So it will be necessary 
for the President to act, or for Congress 
to act by concurrent resolution, in order 
to give this measure effect. On the ques- 
tion as to the termination of war could 
we not use language which would put 
this bill in the category of other bills 
which we have every reason to believe 
Congress sooner or later will pass? 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Congress 
should adopt a resolution dealing with 
the termination of the war, or if the 
President should proclaim the termina- 
tion of the war, either would make the 
bill effective. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Earlier today I suggested, 
if the Senator from Michigan please, 
that the provision should read “6 months 
after the enactment of this act.” That 
would fix a definite date. I found some 
objection to the present language because 
after all we are hanging the effectiveness 
of this law and the termination of the 
land-grant rates on an event not neces- 
sarily related at all to the purpose of the 
bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would rather see 
the date July 1, 1946, placed in the bill, 
because it is anticipated that by that date 
the great percentage of our Army, if not 
practically all of it, will have been de- 
mobilized. 

Mr.REED. As the Senator from Mon- 
tana knows, that would be perfectly sat- 
isfactory to me. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have 
a great deal of sympathy with fixing a 
cefinite date, as the Senator from Mich- 
igan has suggested, The matter came up 
in this way: As I said a moment ago, I 
opposed the proposed repeal of the legi- 
lation during the war. There was power- 
ful agitation for it, as Senators can readi- 
ly understand from reading the House 
report. At that time a bill was passed by 
the House, and was reported favorably 
by the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce over my opposition. But I said 
that, in justice to the shippers of the 
country and in justice to everyone else, 
I felt that after the war such legisla- 
tion ought to be passed. I made the 
statement at that time that I would agree 
to support a bill which provided that the 
land-grant rates should be repealed 90 
days after the cessation of hostilities. 
That is the way it came to be written into 
the bill. I have no pride of authorship. 
I am perfectly willing to adopt any sug- 
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gestion looking to a better statement. I 
merely wished to make my position clear. 
At that time no one thought that hostili- 
ties would end as quickly as they did. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the present language of the 
bill would require the President specif- 
ically to declare a cessation of hostilities 
in the war with Japan, because that is 
the explicit statement contained in the 
bill. Even the termination of the war 
would not necessarily put the bill into 
effect, because of its wording. If we 
could agree on a specific date, then it 
would be certain that the railroads and 
the Government would know what date 
the law would take effect, and they cculd 
act accordingly. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think there is much 
force in what the Senator has said. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator ac- 
cept an amendment which would set a 
specific date? 

Mr. WHEELER. I myself would be 
unable to accept it on behalf of the en- 
tire committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan wish to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator from 
Michigan will submit a proposed amend- 
ment, I shall be glad to look into it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall submit the 
amendment to the Senator later. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, one of our 
fundamental conceptions with respect to 
rates and rate-making is that rates shall 
be just and reasonable and shall be non- 
discriminatory and nonpreferential. Has 
the Senator from Montana discussed the 
character and extent of the discrimina- 
tions and preferences which inhere in the 
present situation? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not gone into 
that question in detail. I went into it 
in a general way, showing how the ship- 
per located on a land-grant road who is 
selling merchandise to the Government 
has a great advantage over a shipper lo- 
cated an identical distance away from 
the point to which the goods are shipped, 
but off a land-grant road. For-example, 
take the case of a shipper located on a 
land-grant road such as the Northern 
Pacific Railroad or the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, as compared with a shipper lo- 
cated on the New York Central, at a 
point equally distant from Chicago. In 
selling his goods to the Government, to 
be delivered in Chicago, the manufac- 
turer located on the land-grant railroad 
would have a great advantage over the 
manufacturer located an equal distance 
from Chicago in the other direction. 

Mr. WHITTIE. I take it the Senator 
would agree that the present situation 
results in discriminations and prefer- 
ences as between communities, as be- 
tween railroads, as between shippers, 
and as between American citizens, to an 
extraordinary degree. 

Mr. WHEELER. There can be no 
question whatsoever about it. There is 
not the slightest doubt of it. 

Frankly, much of the agitation with 
reference to this question, and many of 
the statements which have been made, 
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come from those who do not know any- 
thing about making railroad rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission ard 
every State commission I know of is in 
favor of the bill, simply because of the 
discriminations which have existed. 
That is the reason why shippers all over 
the country are in favor of it. The Rail- 
road Brotherhoods are in favor of it. I 
have heard of no opposition anywhere 
from anyone except in one or two of the 
departments. That is the only opposi- 
tion of which I am aware. 

No Senator rises on the floor of the 
Senate and shouts when we appropriate 
millions of dollars to build airports. The 
other day the Senate passed a bill pro- 
viding for the construction of airports, a 
competing form of transportation. No 
one complains when we appropriate mil- 
lions of dollars every year to deepen and 
widen channels in our rivers, when the 
only ones who use the channels and get 
the benefit of them are the large ship- 
pers and a few chambers of commerce. 
When oil companies, cement companies, 
lumber companies, and other large ship- 
pers make shipments by barge over our 
inland waterways, most of them handle 
the traffic in their own barges. They do 
not pass the savings on to the consum- 
ing public, nor do they give them to the 
producers. They put them in their own 
pockets. So the Government of the 
United States subsidizes them. 

We have spent billions of dollars for 
public roads, in order to enable trucks 
and busses to carry traffic in competition 
with the railroads. After all, the rail- 
roads must pay taxes on their rights-of- 
way. The man who operates a bus does 
not pay taxes on the right-of-way. The 
man who operates a barge on the Mis- 
sissippi River or the Missouri River, in a 
widened and deepened channel, dces not 
pay any taxes except on the tug or barge 
which he owns. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 

enator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator must not 
overlook the fact that there is a Federal 
tax on gasoline. 

Mr. WHEELER, That is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gasoline tax 
amounts to a sufficient contribution to 
pay for the use of the highways. 

So far as airports are concerned, I 
voted for the airport construction bill, 
but I voted for it—and so expressed my- 
self on the floor of the Senate—with the 
expectation that a tax would be placed 
on air carriers to discharge that obliga- 
tion. The Senate cannot alone impose 
a tax; but I would not spend $375,009,000 
by way of a gift to air transportation. I 
expect the Government to get it all back 
in taxes on gasoline and taxes on the 
operations. 

Mr. WHEELER. Frankly, I do not 
think we will ever get it back, either in 
the form of taxes on gasoline, or taxes 
on the transportation itself. Nor do we 
get oack the billions of dollars we have 
spent on public roads. We do not get 
it back by way of the tax on gasoline used 
by trucks and busses, because we spent 
millions of dollars before such a tax was 
ever imposed. I am not complaining. 
We had to do it at the time because no 
private institution could possibly do it. 
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We had to do it because it meant prog- 
ress. I supported the legislation with 
respect to waterways. But when we 
widen and deepen the channels of rivers, 
those who get the benefit charge the con- 
suming public the same rates which the 
railroads charge, and they put the dif- 
ference in their pockets. That is shown 


by the testimony before the Interstate — 


Commerce Commission itself. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has one view and I have another. 
But I believe the fact is that rates for 
transportation by water, unless the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission chooses 
to raise them, are only about one-fifth 
of the rail rates. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. I am saying 
that the oil companies and other big 
shippers get cheaper rates than they 
could get if they shipped by railroad; 
but they do not pass the saving on to the 
consuming public. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator would not 
say that the water rates are not lower 
than the rail rates, would he? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, they are 
lower. They should. be lower. But 
those who get the benefit of the lower 
rates which are made possible by reason 
of the fact that the Government widens 
and deepens the channels, and builds 
docks and other facilities, do not pass 
the saving on to the consuming public. 
They ought to pass it on to the consum- 
ing public or give the producers the bene- 
fit of it, but that does not happen. They 
put the money in their own pockets. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not know how the 
Senator stands on the question of the 
St. Lawrence seaway; but the whole ar- 
gument in behalf of that project, from 
the commercial aspect, is that wheat for 
example, could be shipped from Minne- 
sota and other Western States at much 
lower rates. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have heard that 
argument. I believe that it could be 
transported at lower rates; but I do not 
believe that the farmer in Montana 
would get any benefit from it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not sure about 
that. He might not get the benefit, but 
the consumer would get the benefit. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not even believe 
that the consumer would get any bene- 
fit from it. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator has just 
said that the cost of production and 
transportation can be reduced, and yet 
the public will not get the benefit of it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is there someone who 
absorbs the saving? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the Senator say 
the same thing about the railroads? I 
do not believe that the railroads are 
making great profits, although they have 
done very well lately. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not believe I 
understand the Senator’s question. 
What I am saying is that when the oil 
companies ship oil up the Mississippi 
River, and when the steel companies ship 
cement down the river, they charge the 
consuming public as though those com- 
modities were being shipped by rail. 
There are no “ifs” or “ands” about it. 
They absorb the saving themselves. If 
there is any question in the Senator’s 
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mind, all he has to do is to read the 
testimony taken before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in certain cases. 

Mr. BAILEY. I cannot agree to the 
Senator’s argument. It will not hold 
water, as a matter of common reason. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator says 
that it will not hold water. Let me give 
him an illustration. Gasoline is pro- 
duced in the State of Montana. But 
what do we pay for gasoline in Montana? 
For the gasoline which is produced in 
Montana we pay the Oklahoma price, 
plus the freight to Montana, although the 
gasoline is produced in the State of 
Montana. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator has cited 
a single instance—— 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true not only 
in Montana, but practically all over the 
country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me submit the ques- 
tion as a matter of ordinary reason, If 
I could ship goods to myself by water at 
50 percent less than the rail rate, and 
get a price based on the rail rate, every- 
one who could do so would ship by water 
and make a profit. I do not believe 
that argument will stand up. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is theo- 
rizing as to what ought to take place, but 
he is not stating what the facts are in 
that connection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let us examine the 
question further. The Senator produces 
some facts to show that the man who 
ships steel or ore by water charges a price 
based upon the rail rate. We know that 
the water rate is far less than the rail 
rate. There is no such thing as a fixed 
price so that a man who ships by water 
will take for his own profit the difference 
between the water rate and the rail rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is sim- 
Ply mistaken, because that is exactly 
what has happened in many cases, and 
that has been the testimony of the repre- 
sentative of the Standard Oil Co. of Ken- 
tucky before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. When he was asked what 
they did with the difference, he said they 
put it in their pockets. He was asked if 
they passed it on to the consumers, and 
he said, “No.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Then that would put 
them in the position of making an exorbi- 
tant profit. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am 
not talking about an exorbitant profit. 
I am stating the facts according to the 
testimony before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I should like to 
throw a little light on the point which is 
being made. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I think the Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator 
from Montana are talking about two 
different things. I happen to know that 
when a price is a delivered price in a 
certain territory, if the shipper or the 
seller then ships by water, he puts in his 
pocket the difference between the rail 
rate and the water rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. But if the price is an 
f. o. b. price, whether it be f. 0. b. New 
York, f. 0. b. Chicago, or f. o. b. any other 
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place, the buyer often has the right to 
decide whether the shipment shall be 
made by water or by rail. If it is shipped 
by water, the buyer receives the differ. 
ence between the rail rate and the water 
rate. 

So in many cases the Senator from 
Montana is correct, and that was prob- 
ably the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. But there are other 
cases in which the Senator from North 
Carolina is correct, both in practical ap- 
plication and in theory. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that. 
But there is a contractual price. 

Mr. HAWKES. I have referred to the 
case of a delivered price. 

Mr. BAILEY. But if it is to be uni- 
form, there must be some way by which 
the other fellow, the third man, can come 
in and let the public have it. Is the 
Senator saying that there is such a 
combination in the United States? , 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, there is a 
combination in the United States. Does 
the Senator from North Carolina think 
for a moment that the Standard Oil Co. 
does not fix the price of gasoline? Does 
the Senator think for a moment that the 
cement trust does not fix the price of 
cement, whether it is produced in Mon- 
tana or in Colorado? Does the Senator 
think the consumer does not have to pay 
the price in Colorado, plus the freight 
to Montana? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has asked whether I know. I do 
not know. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not only is what I 
have said true with respect to cement, 
but it is also true with respect to steel, 
gasoline, and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then the Senator from 
Montana is taking the position that the 
United States Department of Justice is 
tolerating the existence of a great many 
trusts and combines which control prices. 
I did not think that was so. 

Mr. WHEELER. Frankly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am amazed, that the Senator 
from North Carolina is so unfamiliar 
with the practices of many companies. 
Let me say to him that hearings on those 
subjects have been held before the In- 
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Senate. As a matter of fact, I venture to 
say that in most instances the steel and 
cement and oil companies will not even 
challenge the statement I have made. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I ask the Sena- 
tor as a public servant why he does not 
turn that evidence over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice? 

Mr. WHEELER. It has been turned 
over to the Department of Justice. Pub- 
lic hearings were held before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. Secretary 
Ickes himself testified before the com- 
mittee relative to proposed legislation 
bearing on the subject, and every de- 
partment of the Government knows 
about it. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the Government is 
not supposed to permit the existence of 
monopolies and trusts. 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, Mr. President, 
the Department of Justice has full 
knowledge of the situation and of the in- 
formation. IfI took it down to them and 
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handed it to them on a silver platter, 
in my judgment, it would not make any 
difference to them. 

Mr. BAILEY. Either they are not re- 
sponsive to the law or there is some 
other reason. I am not prepared to in- 
dict them. But if what the Senator has 
said is true, we might get impeachment 
proceedings brought against the Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am 
amazed that any Member of the Senate 
would say he is not familiar with the 
facts I have cited, because they are com- 
mon knowledge from one end of the 
country to the other. I cannot conceive 
that any Member of the Senate who 
knew anything about the multiple bas- 
ing point, on the strength of which the 
steel companies, the cement companies, 
and others have fixed their prices, was 
unaware of the situation I have stated. 
Testimony in that connection has been 
given before various congressional com- 
mittees. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to repeat 
what I said a moment ago. It should be 
made perfectly clear that the passage 
of this bill resulting in the repeal of 
the land-grant rates will have no effect 
whatever upon the controversies as to 
the proper classification of this material, 
provided it has moved prior to the effec- 
tive date of the act. These controver- 
sies, which were discussed extensively 
at the hearings, will have to be settled by 
the courts; and action on the present 
bill, if favorable, will have no effect 
whatever upon the question of whether 
materials that have moved prior to the 
repeal fall within or without the classi- 
fication of military or naval property. 

It has also been suggested from time 
to time by a small minority of Members 
of the House and also by the Department 
of the Interior that the land still owned 
by the railroads, approximating 15,000,- 
000 acres, should be returned to the Gov- 
ernment if the bill repealing the land- 
grant rates is enacted. At one time I 
myself took that position, and I was very 
much in favor of it; but, upon a further 
examination, I came to the conclusion 
that much of the land was bonded by 
the various railroads and that the situa- 
tion is such that the railroads would be 
in an almost impossible position if they 
were required to turn back the land. 
Second, there was opposition from the 
States because of the fact that they did 
not want the land turned back to the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Does the Senator con- 
tend that the railroads that own the 
16,000,000 acres of land are so impov- 
erished—although today they are, and 
they have been since the beginning of 
the war, making more money than ever 
before in their history—that they are not 
able to pay off the bonds on the 16,000,000 
acres of land and turn the land back to 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, Mr. Pres- 
ident, many of the railroads are not abie 
to pay off their bonded indebtedness. 
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Mr. BILBO. Does the Senator mean 
the railroads are not able to pay off their 
bonded indebtedness on the 16,000,000 
acres of land? 

Mr. WHEELER. Perhaps they would 
be able to pay off the indebtedness on the 
16,000,000 acres of land. The trouble is 
that the Senator is referring to their 
bonded indebtedness on only the 16,- 
000,000 acres of land, but their indebted- 
ness on the 16,000,000 acres of land is 
interwoven with all the rest of the rail- 
roads’ property. Probably the railroads 
could pay cff that part of the indebted- 
ness, if it could be segregated. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the indebtedness 
on the 16,000,000 acres of land cannot be 
separated from the indebtedness on the 
roadbeds and the remainder of the 
plants which goes to make up the rail- 
roads. All ofitisinterwoven. It is nota 
situation of having a certain bonded in- 
debtedness based on so many acres of 
land. The bonded indebtedness is based 
on all the railroads’ property, including 
the roadbeds-and everything else. 

Mr. BILBO. If the railroads in ques- 
tion are so precarious in their financial 
condition or structure, I am sure their 
bondholders would be glad to negotiate 
a deal by which they could fix a definite 
price for the land received under the land 
grant, so as to let them pay off that part, 
and continue to hold the roadbeds, the 
rights-of-way, and the rolling stock. I 
do not see anything to prevent them from 
clearing it up. 

Mr. WHEELER. In the first place, Mr. 
President, as I said to the Senator a while 
ago, not only would it be a very compli- 
cated matter, but also I do not know of 
any State in the Union having lands 
owned by the railroads which would wish 
to see them turned back to the Govern- 
ment and removed from the tax rolls. 

: Mr. BILEO. That is a different ques- 
ion. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have made that 
statement before. I hope I made the 
point clear to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. Probably it is my fault that I did 
not do so. 

Mr. President, at the present time the 
record shows that the railroads own 
about 15,000,000 acres of land. Prac- 
tically all that land is owned by the 
Southern Pacific, the Santa Fe, the 
Northern Pacific, and the Union Pacific. 
However, the Union Pacific, as has here- 
tofore been stated, is not a land-grant 
line and is not directly involved in the 
pending bill. Furthermore, if the land 
were returned to the Government, it 
would be taken off the tax rolls—by no 
means a desirable end. The greater part 
of the land lies in Western States where 
the Government already owns vast areas 
of land. 

In the debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 23, 1944, Mr. Ander- 
son, then a Member of the House from 
the State of New Mexico, and now Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, made the following 
statement in discussing a proposed 
amendment, the purpose of which was to 
require the railroads to return the land: 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is a strange theory 
under which the gentleman suggests that 
we should take from one person and not 
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take from those who have already turned 
back their property. I think it is a strange 
thing to suggest that one group of people, 
having received lands under a land-grant 
contract and having sold that land, should 
be left absolutely alone, but those who have 
husbanded those resources and stayed with 
them over a long period of years, should 
suddenly find the United States Government 
reaching out and taking that land away. 
That does not strike me as justice. 

May I suggest to the gentleman that in 
the particular State I represent, we do not 
want this land to revert to the Government 
of the United States, and we have a strong 
reason for it. More than 70 percent of the 
public domain in Arizona and more than half 
the public domain in my State of New Mex- 
ico now belongs to the State or Federal Gov- 
ernment. We are trying to get land on the 
tax rolls of our State. A short time ago, 
some of it went back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Department of the Interior 
took it over and gave it to needy Indians 
that it felt were entitled to it. But they 
removed cattlemen who had operated there 
for a long time. Most responsible cit:zens 
in my State opposed it, but there was nothing 
we could do about it. If returned to the 
Government, this land passes off the tax 
rolls of our State and we suffer thereby. I 
say it is not a good idea to take this land 
belonging to the railroads and turn it back 
to the public domain. 


Mr. President, let me call attention to 
the fact that one of the most informative 
discussions of the effects of the land- 
grant rates upon shippers is to be found 
in the general argument of Mr. Ander- 
son, now Secretary of Agriculture, de- 
livered by him when he was a Member 
of the House of Representatives, at a 
time when the bill was under considera- 
tion by the House in 1944. Mr. Ander- 
son discussed at length the reasons why 
it was necessary to pass the bill in the 
interests of the shippers. I hold in my 
hand two pages from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReccorpD containing an elaborate discus- 
sion by Mr. Anderson of the interest of 
shippers in the bill. 

One of the reasons why shippers are so 
anxious to have the provision for land- 
grant rates repealed was dealt with by 
Mr. Anderson in his very informative 
address. Not only is there discrimina- 
tion which is impossible to justify; there 
is doubt always in the mind of the ship- 
per as to what the rate actually is. This 
grows out of the peculiarities of the 
land-grant adjustments. As has been 
heretofore stated, we have these equal- 
ization agreements under which all rail- 
roads agree to apply between two points 
the lowest land-grant rate. Most of the 
tariffs are what is known as open 
tariffs. This means that the rates apply 
over a multiplicity of routes, sometimes 
amounting to dozens of different routes. 

The land-grant rates apply on all 
mileage which was constructed with the 
aid of grants of lands. Many o: the rail- 
roads have fragments or sections of their 
line which are land grant, and the rest 
of the line is nonland grant. Most of 
the American railroads are the result of 
consolidation of small, original, local 
lines, some of which were built with the 
proceeds of the sale of Government lands, 
and others were not. For that reason 
the Genera] Acccunting Odjice, when it 
makes the final audit of railroad bills, 
using complicated maps, charts, dia- 
grams and what not, figures out what 
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-would be the lowest rate which could pos- 

sibly apply on Government freight be- 
tween two points and that rate is ap- 
plied, regardless of how the traffic ac- 
tually moves. 

This is fairly well illustrated by refer- 
ence to a diagram which appears on page 
47 of the House hearings in March 1944. 
Reference is there made to an actual 
movement of freight from Sheffield, Ala, 
to Corinth, Miss., a distance of 54.3 miles. 
This was not land-grant mileage. How- 
ever, the experts in the General Account- 
ing Office, looking at their land-grant 
maps and consulting the open tariffs, 
found that in this case they could have 
shipped the material from Sheffield to 
Birmingham over non-land-grant mile- 
age, thence by the Alabama Great 
Southern from Birmingham to Meridian, 
Miss., most of which is land grant, and 
from Meridian, Miss., back to Corinth, 
all land grant, and thereby produced a 
lower rate than by the direct shipment 
from Sheffield to Corinth, The distance 
over the theoretical route was 485 miles, 
whereas the traffic really moved 54 miles. 
That seems impossible, but it is a fact. 

The record abounds in instances of 
this kind. No one other than a land- 
grant expert could possibly determine 
what the rate would be between two 
points, if land grant mileage were in- 
volved. This has led to the great con- 
fusion and uncertainty referred to by 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. BAILEY. It was not a fair way 
by which to do it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Nevertheless, that is 
exactly what was done, 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not saying that I 
will not vote for this bill. But must 
we vote for the bill in order to overcome 
the situation to which the Senator re- 
fers? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. We can stop that by 
going down the street-—— 

Mr. WHEELER. That is why the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
every public utility company in the 
United States, as well as every shipping 
organization in the country, have ap- 
peared before the committee and asked 
for the repeal provided for by this bill. 

Mr, BAILEY. The Senator will agree 
that the solution of the difficulty would 
be much easier by the use of some other 
method than that of passing this bill, 
will he not? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. We control the General 
Accounting Office. 

Mr. WHEELER. How can we control 
it? 

Mr. BAILEY. We control it by an act 
of Congress which the General Account- 
ing Office must obey. 

Mr, WHEELER. Yes; we have enacted 
legislation which says, in effect, that a 
shipment must be sent this way instead 
of that way. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I think a rule could 
be framed that would cover the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. WHEELER. We cannot frame a 
rule which will cover the situation, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has been working on this problem 
for many years, has not been able to per- 
fect a rule which would be fair and 
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equitable with respect to the shippers 
throughout the country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator mean 
that I could not frame a rule on the basis 
of the rate for 450 miles? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think the 
Senator could do so under the present 
law. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, we can amend the 
law. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is exactly what 
we are seeking to do. 

Mr. BAILEY. What the Senator is 
seeking to do is to put the railroads back 
on a civil basis of freight rates and pas- 
senger rates. The argument now is that 
we are doing that because the General 
Accounting Office is pursuing what, in 
my judgment, is a bad‘policy. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; that is not the 
purpose. I am seeking to have the law 
changed because of the fact that what 
the General Accounting Office is doing is 
what they must do under the law as it 
now exists. There is nothing else for 
them to do. The present provision of 
the law must be repealed. Otherwise the 
General Accounting Office must comply 
with the law as it has been passed by 
Congress, and so must the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is agree- 
ing with me now that the General Ac- 
counting Office will have to obey the law. 
The fault lies with Congress for ever 
having enacted such a law. However, 
the law can be changed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; but a law can- 
not be passed which will satisfactorily 
apply to one situation only without deal- 
ing fairly with other situations as well. 
The Senator may carry out the idea 
which he has in mind; but if he does so, 
he will have a hodge-podge which will 
be so bad that neither the Interstate 
Commerce Commission nor any other 
organization will be able to put into effect 
fair and reasonable rates for the shippers 
of this country. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was merely trying to 
suggest that a calculation cannot be 
made in the General Accounting Office 
or anywhere else whereby the charge is 
related to 450 miles when the haul is only 
54. A calculation cannot be made on 
more mileage than the length of the 
haul. 

Mr. WHEELER. The rule which the 
Senator has in mind would say to the 
General Accounting Office that, regard- 
less of whether freight could be shipped 
cheaper by the longer route, it must be 
given to the carrier which would trans- 
port it over the short route, even though 
it cost more money. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I said that the 
freight must be shipped over the cheap- 
est route. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then the Senator 
would ship it 460 miles instead of 54 
miles. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I was not speaking 
of the cheapest route in the sense of the 
cheapest rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. If freight had to be 
shipped according to the lowest rate per 
mile, what would happen to the freight 
of this country? If such a rule were 
adopted, then the Senator would say, 
for example, to the Northern Pacific 
Railway that all shipments going west 
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must go over the Great Northern be. 
cause it is the shortest route, and the 
Southern Pacific, the Northern Pacific, 
and the Milwaukee are longer routes. 
In that event what does the Senator 
think would happen to the Milwaukee 
and the Northern Pacific railroads? 

Mr. BAILEY. I would require that 
the shipment should not be sent 450 
miles in order to make the calculation 
to which reference has been made. 

Mr. WHEELER. The trouble with the 
Senator’s argument is that he uses the 
basis of 54 miles, but when he applies the 
rule he cannot apply it to a particular 
case or situation. A general rule must 
be used and applied to all railroads un- 
der all circumstances. That is what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission seeks 
to do. 

We have had before us this question of 
circuitous routes. I know the Senator 
thinks it is a very simple problem to 
work out, and he feels that in his own 
mind he could work it out with a very 
simple rule. But let me say that if he 
will study the subject of railroad rates 
and the rate-making policy, he will agree 
with me that it is one of the most in- 
tricate of problems. After studying it as 
long as I have I feel that I do not know 
very much about it—though I have given 
much consideration to it I do not think 
there is anyone else who can stand on 
the floor of the Senate and say that by 
some magic or simple rule he can 
straighten out all the intricacies of the 
circuitous routes, the long and short 
haul, and the other problems. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator has car- 
ried me pretty far from my base. I 
started out with a very simple question. 
Now he says I am thinking I could draw 
a rule that would straighten out the en- 
tire freight structure of America. I 
agree he cannot do it, and I cannot, 
either; and he could do it much more 
readily than I could. 

Now I wish to get back to my propo- 
sition. The Senator’s theory and argu- 
ment is that we have to repeal the ex- 
isting law allowing the railroads only 50 
percent by way of freight for military 
transportation, in order to get rid of this 
little situation. He will not stick to that. 

Mr. WHEELER. What Iam saying is 
that if we want equality of rates and fair 
rates in the United States, as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, every 
shipping organization, and every traiiic 
expert have said are needed, we must 
repeal the present law, So far as I am 
personally concerned, I am not interested 
in the proposed legislation, I have op- 
posed it repeatedly in my committee. I 
opposed it in 1938, 1940, and 1944. But 
the bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives on two different occasions by an 
overwhelming majority. I opposed it 
during the war because I felt it was un- 
fair to put it into effect during the war. 
But I do say that when all the shippers 
of the United States, when every single 
traffic expert in the United States that I 
know of, and every shipping organiza- 
tion, when the railroad brotherhoods, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has given great study to 
this problem, when every single organi- 
zation which deals with it, says it is un- 
fair to the shippers of the country when 
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we are considering the equalization of 
rates, I cannot stand here and oppose it. 

The Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the Senate, over my objection, 
reported the bill at the last session with 
only three votes against it, and this time 
they voted it out without an objection. 

Iam not married to this measure or to 
any other, but, against the repeated reso- 
lutions of every traffic organization, of 
every shipping organization that has 
ever taken it up, of the railroad and 
public-utilities commissions in every 
State, and of the recommendations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
cannot stand in the Senate, set up my 
judgment against theirs, and say that 
the law should not be repealed in the 
interest of giving fair rates to the ship- 
pers of the United States. If the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina or any other 
Senator wants to do that, I have no 
objection; they can do as they please; 
but I am not going to put up my judg- 
ment against that of the experts. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator having 
confessed he has always opposed such a 
legislative proposal, he will sympathize 
with those of us who manifest just a 
little doubt. The Senator said he was 
not married to it. He has said he was 
yielding to the opposition. 

Mr. WHEELER. All I am seeking to 
do is to lay the facts before the Senate, 
to call attention to the statements which 
have been made, to the testimony before 
the committee, and then it will be up to 
the Senator from North Carolina and 
the Senator from Mississippi to do as 
they please with reference to it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I may say to the Sena- 
tor—and I do not mean to interrupt him 
any more—that I do not know what con- 
clusion I shall reach about the proposed 
legislation. -I am hoping, however, to act 
intelligently and honestly about it, and 
treat the railroads and the publie justly. 
I was making my inquiries today by way 
of questioning the argument in order to 
enlighten my own mind. I have gotten 
some light, but I must say I have a long 
way to go in this matter before I see the 
equities in it and see why we should do 
the thing that is proposed. 

What has really troubled me is that 
while the bill applies to land-grant rail- 
roads, the benefit will go to all the rail- 
roads, most of which never had any land 
grants. That is troubling me, 

M.. WHEELER. The great bulk of 
them never had any. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator’s argument 
relates to the whole freight structure. I 
believe I shall ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, not exactly on this point, but he 
does know about the freight structure 
and freight rates. 

Mr.WHEELER. Ido not know acreat 
deal about them. 

Mr. BAILEY. No one knows a great 
deal, but I give the Senator credit for 
knowing more about them than anyone 
else in the Senate. He has been chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce a long time. 

There has been a great hurrah in the 
press during the last 5 or 6 weeks, per- 
haps 2 months, about how the South had 
gotten equalized rates. I read in the 
United States News that, after all, the 
total reduction related to only 5 percent 
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of the cost of the freight. Will the Sen- 
ator tell me about that? I should like 
to know what the truth about it Is. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not intend to 
get into an argument about the southern 
class rates at this time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator tell me 
whether there was such a great victory? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do nct think there 
was. If that is what the Senator wants 
to know, I may say that I do not think 
it was such a great victory by any man- 
ner of means. Frankly, I asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission recently 
to investigate rates, not only in my own 
State, but rates through the Pacific 
Northwest, including all States. I have 
thought and now think that the North- 
western States have been discriminated 
against, just as the South has, and I have 
supported every legislative proposal 
aimed not only at correcting rates in the 
West, but also those in the South. There 
has been no Southerner who has been any 
more anxious to help correct the rates 
in the South than has the Senator from 
Montana whenever that question has 
come before the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. BAILEY. What I wanted to get 
at was the truth about the matter. I 
understood from what I read—and this 
was a digest of the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—that the 
reduction applied to only a very small 
percentage of the freight, as I recall, to 
2 percent. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct—a 
very small percentage. 

Mr. BAILEY. And that the great field 
of commodity rates was not affected at 
all. Is that correct? 

Mr. WHEELER. 


I think the great 
field of commodity rates has not been 


affected. I do not intend to go into the 
reasons for that because it is a very com- 
plicated subject, and only one who is an 
expert on rates could give correct infor- 
mation, and I am far from being an ex- 
pert on rates. I make no such claim. 
I know very little about rates; not only 
that, but there are a great many who 
claim to be experts who do not know 
much about the subject. It is a very 
complicated matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the public has 
been led to believe, from one motive or 
another, that there was a great altera- 
tion. The Senator is saying that the 
change rclated only to the class rates and 
was a very small percentage of the whole 
field of rates. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have said so re- 
peatedly. 

Mr. President, it must not be inferred 
from what has been said before that the 
discrimination between shippers is lim- 
ited to shippers in eastern territory com- 
peting with shippers in western territory. 
The same unreasonable discrimination 
arises all over the country. 

One illustration mentioned in the tes- 
timeny relates to the shipment of freight 
from Birmingham, Ala., to Jacksonville, 
Fla., in comparison with the shipment of 
the same freight from Clinchfield, Ga., 
to Jacksonville, Fla. Birmingham is 628 
miles from Jacksonville and Clinchfield, 
Ga., is 271 miles from Jacksonville. Or- 
dinarily, distance being a factor in rate 
making, the rate would be much lower 
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from Clinchfield to Jacksonville than 
from Birmingham to Jacksonville. 

As a matter of fact, the commercial 
rate on cement from Clinchfield to Jack- 
sonville is 16 cents and the rate from 
Birmingham to Jacksonville is 22 cents. 
Cement is produced at both Birmingham 
and Clinchfield. However, it so happens 
that in shipping from Birmingham to 
Jacksonville a great deal of land-grant 
mileage is used, while there is consider- 
ably less land-grant mileage available 
between Clinchfield and Jacksonville. 
By reason of this fact, the Government 
rate for the ¢28 miles is 11 cents, while 
the Government rate from Clinchfield, 
271 miles, is 12.72 cents. In other words, 
while ordinarily the Clinchfield man, by 
reason of his location, has a rate edvan- 
tage of 6 cents over Birmingham by using 
the land-grant mileage, he is at a dis- 
advantage on Government material of 
134 cents. Situations of this kind are 
to be found all over the country. 

So, as I have said, the whole country 
is permeated with similar situations. 
When the Government is a large pur- 
chaser it is impossible for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix rates which 
apply equally, or give the individual 
whose goods must be hauled a shorter 
distance the advantage which his loca- 
tion should give to him. 

It was stated earlier that the situation 
does not apply to many of the States in 
the South. But there are pieces of rail- 
road throughout the South which are 
land-grant roads. They exist in Geor- 
gia, in Alabama, and are scattered 
through various States in the South. 
How they came to be land-grant roads, 
I do not know, but the fact is they are. 

I conclude by saying that no measure 
involving any controversial features has 
been presented to Congress recently 
which has been so overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed by the shippers of the country as 
has this bill. No controversial measure 
has been presented to the Congress of 
the United States which has been backed 
by such an overwhelming majority of the 
railroad workers. Every single one of 
their organizations has endorsed the 
measure. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has for years urged the en- 
actment of such a measure. So has every 
organization of shippers throughout the 
country. Not only that, but every rail- 
road commission in the United States, 
so far as I know, has recommended the 
passage of this bill. Their representa- 
tives and lawyers appeared before the 
committee time and again recommend- 
ing the enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp 
one of the ablest statements made on 
this subject. It was a statement made 
by former Representative Anderson of 
New Mexico on the floor of the Housc. 
He is now Secretary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Mr. AnpErson of New Mexico. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall discuss only a single feature of 
this bill, but that is a feature of paramount 
importance—one which, in my opinion, is 
sufficient, standing alone, to guide our action 
and determine our judgment, 
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I refer to the effect of the bill upon private 
ehippers—all shippers except the Federal 
Government—located in every State and 
every county of this -ountry. 

So far as private shippers are concerned, 
an intolerable situation of injustice and dis- 
crimination has grown up and is being kept 
alive as a result of land-grant rates. It can 
be eliminated only by eliminating all such 
rates, and that is what this bill would do. 

Before land-grant rates were understood as 
well as they are today, it was the general im- 
pression that such rates were a matter of 
concern only to the railroads and the Gcvern- 
ment. It was thought that there was in- 
volved no question of public interest, except 
insofar as the public interest requires the 
Government to deal fairly with all its citizens, 
including those who operate the railroads 
and those who are employed by the railroads, 

But it has now become clear that this view 
of the problem presented by land-grant rates 
was much too narrow. It overlooked com- 
pletely fundamental principles which must 
govern a sound national transportation 
policy. It has become clear that our entire 
philosophy and scheme of railroad-rate regu- 
lation, designed chiefly for the purpose of 
protecting shippers, is endangered and im- 
paired by rates of this character. 

Shippers from every section of the United 
States, without important exception so far 
as I can learn, are urging the enactment of 
the measure we have under consideration. 
The record of hearings leaves no doubt about 
the position of these shippers, or about their 
deep dissatisfaction with existing conditions. 
This is a significant fact which should chal- 
lenge and arrest our contention, 

And we are confronted with another and 
related fact which is equally significant. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
State commissions throughout the country 
are unanimous in their support of the bill. 
These commissions are the duly authorized 
governmental agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility of prescribing and maintaining 
a reasonable and nondiscriminatory railroad 
rate structure—a rate structure which pro- 
vides fair opportunities for all shippers and 
special favors for none. 

It would seem to be reasonably obvious 
that the private shippers and the Federal 
and State regulatory bodies would not be 
concerned, as they are concerned about this 
bill, if the only question involved were one 
between the railroads and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is plain enough that private 
shippers, and Government authorities having 
control over railroad rates, would not be 
deeply interested in doing away with land- 
grant rates—and the record of hearings shows 
how deeply interested they are—unless rates 
of this character resulted in conditions di- 
rectly and immediately injurious to shippers 
and widespread and far reaching in their 
adverse effects. 

Since land-grant rates are available only 
to the Federal Government, and since the 
Government is ordinarily not in competition 
with private enterprise, it might appear at 
first glance that these rates could have no 
impact upon private shippers or upon com- 
petitive relationships between private ship- 
pers. 

But nothing could be further from the 
truth. After examination and analysis of 
the practical conditions brought about by 
rates of this kind, there is no difficulty in 
readily understanding why “land-grant rates 
are practically friendless among the ship- 
pers” or in understanding why, I quote again, 
“land-grant rates have been a matter of 
grave concern to shippers for many years,” 
and that ends the second quotation. The 
language I have just quoted is that of a 
witness who appeared at the hearings, Mr. 
John B. Keeler, president, National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, who spoke for great num- 
bers of shippers in every part of the United 
States 
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At the outset, let me summarize in a few 
words the objections of private shippers to 
land-grant rates. Later I shall seek to illus- 
trate these objections by actual concrete cases 
so far as time permits, 

In the first place, land-grant rates deprive 
shippers of fair and equal opportunities to 
bid on Government contracts for materials. 

In the second place, land-grant rates re- 
sult in the payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment, as a shipper, of less than its fair share 
of the cost of providing and maintaining 
railroad transportation, and, therefore, place 
the burden upon the general shipping public, 
including all farmers and all commercial 
shippers, of contributing more than its just 
share. In short, private shippers are forced 
to pay a part of the cost of transportation 
for the Federal Government. 

Coming back to the first objection of the 
private shippers—that is, the injustice caused 
by land-grant rates to producers who bid 
or desire to bid for Government contracts. 
A purchaser of goods, whether it be a private 
interest or the Government, determines from 
whom it will buy on the basis of the deliv- 
ered cost of the goods, other things being 
equal. One of the factors entering into the 
delivered cost is, of course, the cost of trans- 
portation. 

When competing producers located at dif- 
ferent points wish to bid on goods to be 
bought by a private interest, the transporta- 
tion cost is calculated upon the basis of just 
and nondiscriminatory rates for the services 
performed—rates fixed or subject to being 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or a State commission. Moreover, the 
transportation rate which each competitor 
for private business must pay is known to 
him and to every other competitor—in fact, 
it is openly published and known to the gen- 
eral public. For more than half a century 
this has been fundamental iy our system of 
railroad regulation. 

Under the conditions I have described with 
respect to sales to private concerns, every pro- 
ducer, in making his bid, takes into account 
a transportation cost for his product which 
properly reflects the transportation service 
he will receive and takes into account a 
transportation cost for his competitor's 
product which properly reflects the trans- 
portation service it will receive. As I have 
said, each bidder knows exactly what his 
transportation cost will be and what his com- 
petitor’s costs will be. Accordingly, he is 
able to bid intelligently, and the natural ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of his location is 
reflected in the amount of his bid. 

Contrast this situation involving sales to 
private interests with that which prevails, 
because of land-grant rates, when the Fed- 
eral Government is the purchaser. The Gov- 
ernment accepts or rejects bids, generally 
speaking, as do private interests, on the basis 
of delivered cost. In determining the deliv- 
ered cost, it takes into account the transpor- 
tation rate from point of shipment to point 
of delivery, which means the lowest land- 
grant rate, if land-grant rates are available. 

The bidder does not know—he can only 
estimate or guess—what land-grant rate will 
be used in evaluating his bid. Furthermore, 
he is almost completely in the dark with re- 
spect to the land-grant rates which will be 
used in evaluating the bids of his competitors 
located at other producing points. The diffi- 
culties of his position need no elaboration. 

At this time perhaps I should point out 
briefly why land-grant rates are, in large 
degree, secret rates, so far as the bidders on 
Government contracts are concerned. 

The land-grant rate applicable to a railroad 
route made up wholiy of land-grant mileage 
is 50 percent of the commercial rate. If a 
railroad route is made up of both land-grant 
mileage and mileage in connection with 
which there was no land grant, then the 
through land-grant rate represents 50 per- 
cent of that part of the commercial rate 
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applicable to the land-grant mileage and 109 
percent of that part of the commercial rate 
applicable to the non-land-grant mileage. 

Thus, the greater the proportion of land. 
grant mileage contained in a railroad route, 
the lower the land-grant rate in comparison 
with the commercial rate. Between any 
point of shipment and any point of destina- 
tion, there are generally innumerable routes, 
running in many cases into the hundreds, 
It is necessary to check every possible route, 
no matter how long or fantastic it may be, 
and to determine the proportion of land- 
grant mileage contained therein, before the 
applicable land-grant rate can be ascertained, 
The record of committee hearings contains 
reference to a shipment from Corinth, Miss., 
to Sheffield, Ala. The route of actual move- 
ment was 54 miles in length, including no 
land-grant mileage, but the land-grant rate 
was calculated on the basis of a theoretically 
possible route, 485 miles in length, which 
included a large amount of land-grant 
mileage. 

After the land-grant rate has been ascer- 
tained, in the manner described, it becomes 
applicable over all routes between origin and 
destination, as a result of equalization agree- 
ments. The determination of land-grant 
rates is a strange and wonderful piocess 
which, as a rule, is far beyond the powers or 
possibilities of private shippers or producers, 

The result, as has already been stated, is 
that the bidder on Government contracts 
must, to a very large extent, bid blindly in 
those cases where land-grant rates are 
involved. 

But blind bidding is by no means the only 
evil which a bidder for Government bus‘ness 
must face because of land-grant rates. This 
brings me again to the unwarranted discrim- 
ination between bidders for Government bus- 
iness which is an unavoidable result of land- 
grant rates. Such discrimination is entirely 
without economic justification. It arises 
from the purely adventitious circumstance 
that the land-grant mileage available from 
one producing point to a given market is 
greater than that available from a compet- 
ing producing point. It gives one producer 
an artificial advantage and deprives another 
of a natural advantage. 

For the purpose of ready understanding, 
I shall consider an actual, concrete example, 
arising in my own neighborhood and included 
in the record of the hearings along with a 
great many similar examples. 

Iron and steel is produced at Chicago, IIl., 
and also at Minnequa, Colo., just outside of 
Pueblo. Portland, Oreg., is a market for these 
products. From Chicago to Portland, the dis- 
tance is 2,169 miles, while from Minnequa 
or Pueblo, in the district adjoining mine and 
so ebly represented here by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH], to Port- 
land, the distance is only 1,306 miles. Quite 
naturally, the commercial rate from Chicago 
to Portland is considerably higher than from 
Minnequa to Portland—-$1.10 as compared 
with 85 cents. It follows that, as to ordinary 
commercial business, the Minnequa producer 
has, due to his location, an advantage cf 25 
cents in transportation costs in the Portland 
market. 

But what is the situation on iron and steel 
purchased by the Government for delivery at 
Portland? The land-grant rate from Chicago 
is only 56 cents, while the land-grant rate 
from Minnequa is 62.8 cents, or about 7 cents 
higher. Therefore, on Government business, 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., at Minnequa, 
loses its natural advantage of 25 cents and be- 
comes subject to an artificial disadvantage of 
7 cents merely because there is more land- 
grant railroad mileage between Chicago and 
Portland than between Minnequa and Port- 
land. 

I regret I have no time for additional 
examples—the record is full of them. But 
the one I have given will serve, I hope, to 


demonstrate the crippling handicap which 
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land-grant rates impose upon an unfortunate 
pidcer for Government business, whose plight 
is due not to any fault of his or to any eco- 
nomic consideration, but solely to an artifi- 
cial rate condition for which he has no re- 
sponsibility and over which he has no control. 

Before leaving the Chicago-Minnequa- 
Portland situation, I should call attention to 
an cxtremely interesting fact—one of serious 
import during wartime when the volume of 
trafic is swollen and the capacity of the 
railroads necessarily strained. In that situa- 
tion, the land-grant rate aid the distant- 
producing point as against the nearby pro- 
ducing point and thus encourage wasteful 
and uneconomical transportation service. 

So much for the unjustifiable discrimina- 
tion between producers caused by land-grant 
rates. I shall now revert for a few moments 
to the other objection to those rates which 
has been emphasized by the private shippers. 
This objection may be stated as follows: 
Subnormal rates for the Government result 
in a higher level of rates for private shippers 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

Manifestly, the railroads must receive as 
freight and passenger revenues a sufficient 
amount of money to keep themselves in 
financial and physical condition to serve the 
public efficiently. If a substantial part of the 
total traffic—and I have in mind that part 
of the traffic which is transported for the 
Government—pays less than its just share 
of the necessary revenues, as a result of land- 
grant rates, then the remainder of the traf- 
fic—that part which is transported for private 
shippers—must pay more than its just share 
of the revenues required to support the rail- 
road system. 

I see no reason, and I have never heard any 
advanced, why the Government should cast 
upon the general shipping public a part of 
the cost of transportation performed for the 
Government. It will not be forgotten that 
this bill expressly directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in fixing the level of rates 
and fares for private shippers, to give con- 
sideration to the increased revenues which 
the railroads will receive as a result of the 
elimination of subnormal land-grant rates. 
This provision in the bill serves to preclude 
any possible doubt that the general shipping 
public will benefit in the long run as a result 
of the abolition of land-grant rates and the 
payment by the Government of its fair share 
of transportation costs. Z 

For reasons I have attempted to explain 
the interests of the shippers of this country 
demand that all vestige of land-grant rates 
be removed as promptly as possible from the 
rate structure. When such rates are done 
away with, at the same time and by the same 
token we shall also do away with the eco- 
nomic crazy quilt, or perhaps I should say 
the “uneconomic crazy quilt,” which has 
developed in connection with Government 
purchases. And in addition, we shall remove 
from the back of private shippers the burden 
of paying a part of the cost of Government 
transportation, After all, the transportation 
charges which the Government escapes te- 
cause of subnormal land-grant rates are paid 
instead by the private shippers of this coun- 
try and must continue to be paid by them so 
my as such preferential rates are permitted 
O exist. 

_We have settled the famous Northern Pa- 
cific case. We have arranged to have unpat- 
ented lands received in grants returned to the 
Government. We should now complete the 
cycle and pass this bill not only to insure 
the continued solvency of our railroads in the 
years following the war but to do justice to 


the Shippers of the Nation who now suffer - 


from the jumbled pattern of freight tariffs 
brought into existence by land-grant rates, 


Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hr. 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
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Montana yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
ask the Senator a question in order that 
the effective date of the measure might 
be cleared up. Under the Senator’s in- 
terpretation when would the measure 
become effective? 

Mr. WHEELER. That matter was dis- 
cussed a while ago, when the Senator was 
not present. The discussion took place 
between the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WuitTel, and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Reep]. My interpre- 
tation of the effective date is just what 
the language says, that it must be 90 
days after cessation of hostilities, as de- 
clared by thc President or by joint reso- 
lution adopted by the Congress. The 
junior Senator from Michigan suggested 
to me that he thought a definite date 
should be fixed. He suggested July 1, 
1946, as I recall. Some other Senators 
suggested 6 months after the cessation 
of hostilities. I called attention to the 
fact that the reason for placing in the 
bill the language which is now in it is 
that when the previous bill was before 
the committee I opposed it because I felt 
it was wrong to repeal the land-grant 
rates during the war. I suggested then 
that I would not oppose such action if it 
were proposed after the war, and if the 
bill contained a provision making it ef- 
fective 90 days after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. I am perfectly willing, so far 
as I am concerned, to accept any lan- 
guage fixing a more definite time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought an inter- 
pretation should be given by the chair- 
man of the committee, so as to clarify 
in our minds the effective date of the 
measure.. Let us assume that the Presi- 
dent should declare the war to be over 
as of September 14. That would be the 
effective date, even though the President 
made the actual declaration at a later 
date. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the effective 
date would be the date on which he made 
the declaration of cessation of hostili- 
ties. Otherwise it would be retroactive, 
and I doubt if the measure could take 
effect on a retroactive date. However, 
as I have said, that may be a matter to 
consider. It is entirely possible that a 
specific date, such as 6 months from now, 
or some other date, should be inserted 
in place of the language now in the bill. 
The junior Senator from Mich‘gan [Mr. 
Fercuson] suggested to me that he was 
going to offer an amendment on the 
subject. I asked him not to do so until 
he had submitted it to me. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well. 


FUNDS FOR THE PHILIPPINE 
GOVERNMENT 


During the delivery of Mr. WHEELER’s 
speech, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope the Senator 
from Montana will indulge me for a mo- 
ment in order to make a short state- 
ment. 

As Senators all know, the government 
of the Philippine Islands has had no 
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revenue for 3 or 4 years. It is com- 
pletely without its usual funds and has 
very little money with which to meet its 
expenses. Representatives of the Phil- 
ippine government are in Washington 
asking for a loan from our Government 
in order to tide them over. However, on 
examination it has been found that ap- 
proximately $70,000,000 which our Gov- 
ernment has collected as trustee for the 
Philippine Islands, is now in our Treas- 
ury. Under the law it will automatically 
be turned over to the Philippine govern- 
ment on July 4, 1946. It therefore seems 
to be somewhat unbusiness like for them 
to come and ask for money when they 
have money of their own, but which is 
in the Treasury of the United Siates. 

The Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs has unanimously reported 
to the Senate Calendar No. 594, Senate 
bill 1281, which would enable the Piuil- 
ippine government to avail itself of the 
money which is now in our Treasury. 
Both the Treasury Department and the 
Interior Department are in favor of the 
bill, and I believe I may say that the 
President of the United States is also in 
favor of it. 

Mr. President, the bill is noncontro- 
versial, and has been reported by the 
committee unanimously. Due to the ex- 
treme exigencies of the case, after hav- 
ing consulted with the majority leader, 
and the acting minority leader I ask the 
indulgence of the Senator from Montana 
to have the bill immediately considered 
with the understanding that if it causes 
any debate I shall withdraw it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no objection 
if it does not result in any protracted 
debate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senator proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 594, Senate bill 
1281. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manen in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title for the informestion of the 
Senate. 

The Curer CLerK. A bill (S. 1281) 
to provide for covering into the treasury 
of the Philippines certain Philippine 
funds in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. 

Mr. WHITE. I have just entered the 
Chamber. I did not hear the request of 
the Senator from Maryland. Was it for 
the consideration of a bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. I tried to find 
the Senator from Maine, but he was not 
present in the Chamber. I would have 
tried at a subsequent time to cbtain con- 
sideration of the bill, but there will be 
held a hearing this afternoon on the St. 
John College Naval Academy contro- 
versy, and I must be present. 

Mr. WHITE. Was the bill reported 
by the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, unanimously. 

Mr. WHITE. Did the minority mem- 
bers join in the report? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

M.. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, I in- 
quire if the enactment of the bill will 
remove the necessity of granting a loan 
to the Philippines? 


I yield. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I believe so, and I 
hope so. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, what 
is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The purpose of the 
bill is to return to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment approximately $70,000,000 of its 
own money which is now in our Treas- 
ury, insteac of waiting until the Fourth 
of July next year. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 1281), to provide for cov- 
ering into the Treasury of the Philip- 
pines certain Philippine funds in the 
Treasury of the United States, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the proceeds of 
the excise taxes imposed by section 2470 of 
tire Internal Revenue Code, and of the im- 
port taxes imposed by sections 2490 and 2491 
o* the Internal Revenue Code, heretofore or 
hereafter collected, which but for the enact- 
ment of this act would have been required 
to be held in separate or special funds and 
paid into the Treasury of the Philippines, 
together with any moneys which but for the 
enactment of this act would be authorized 
to be appropriated in accordance with section 


503 of the Sugar Act of 1937, as amended, in- . 


cluding the unexpended balance of the 
amount subsequently appropriated under 
Public Law 371, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
ard any accruals of any of the foregoing, 
shall be immediately paid into the general 
funds of the Treasury of the Philippines, to 
be used for the benefit of the people and 
government of the Philippine Islands as they 
may be law provide. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana, and the Senator from 
Maine. 


PLIGHT OF THE JEWS OF EUROPE AND 
THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
not taking the time of the Senate for the 
purpose of discussing the pending bill. 
I had earlier in the day expected to make 
a statement on a matter of universal in- 
terest to all of us here and throughout the 
country, but unfortunately the Senate 
got into a parliamentary snarl on ac- 
count of the morning hour not having 
been completed, and it was impossible for 
me to address myself earlier than at this 
time to the subject upon which I now wish 
to make a very brief statement. It has 
reference to the predicament of Jews in 
Europe, with particular reference to 
Palestine as a possible home refuge for 
them. 

_Mr. President, I have no intention to 
repeat the horrible things which have 
been said to have existed and which we 
know have existed in regard to the treat- 
ment of the Jews throughout Europe by 
Hitler, by the Nazis, and by all those who 
were associated with them. It has been 
reliably estimated that more than five 
million Jews were absolutely extermi- 
nated in Europe during the Hitler regime. 
In the report of the committee which 
went to Europe to observe the atrocities 
in the concentration camps we touched 
upon that subject. There cannot be any 
dispute about the facts. One of the 
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things which Hitler did his best to carry 
out was, his threat to exterminate the 
Jewish people, and upon his rise to power 
he came nearer to accomplishing that 
threat than any other threat he made. 

There are now remaining in Europe 
probably between one million and a mil- 
lion and a half Jews, most of them home- 
less, most of them wandering around 
from place to place, seeking a haven of 
refuge. I am glad to note that the Army 
of the United States in its occupation of 
that area of Germany under its control 
has materially improved the conditions 
which they found in that area with re- 
spect to the treatment of the Jews. Vast 
improvements may yet be made, and I 
hope they will be speedily made. I com- 
mend the President of the United States 
upon the prompt steps which he has 
taken to bring about the necessary im- 
provement and alleviation in the condi- 
tions which were found there, and which 
were without dispute. 

There are two phases of this question: 
One is the immediate relief and rescue of 
Jews who under present conditions are 
homeless, many of them afraid or un- 
willing to go back to their original homes 
because they will find no homes there 
and that their families have all been 
murdered, and therefore they are in 
some respects almost as helpless today 
as they have been at any time within the 
last 12 or 13 years. That is an imme- 
diate problem which faces the world and 
appeals to the generous humanitarian 
sentiments of all men and women every- 
where, 

The other problem is that of a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine. I shall not 
now discuss that phase of the Jewish 
problem except to say that it is a hope 
and an ambition which has been cher- 
ished not only by Jews in Europe who 
might inhabit such a commonwealth, but 
I think by a vast majority of the Jewish 
people all over the world, and that is 
especially true of those in the United 
States. 

It had been my hope and expectation 
that when the war ended and the nations 
should assemble somewhere to write the 
peace, that the question of an independ- 
ent Jewish commonwealth might be 
given the consideration to which it is 
entitled and that it might be worked out 
in a way that would be satisfactory to the 
Jewish peop'le and to the people of Pales- 
tine as well as to the people of the world. 

Whether there will be an over-all inter- 
national peace conference such as there 
was after the last war, I do not know. 
This war has been so vast and has 
covered so great a territory, and has in- 
volved so many nations that I am in- 
formed that serious consideration has 
been given to the question whether all of 
them should be assembled in one body 
in order to try to rewrite the map of the 
world and remake the nations and the 
peace. But whether it comes about by 
an over-all international convention un- 
dertaking to deal with the world as a 
whole, or whether by regional peace con- 
ferences such as those which have been 
provided for under the Potsdam arrange- 
ment, it is my belief that serious con- 
sideration should be given to the ques- 
tion of establishing an independent 
homeland in Palestine for the habitation 
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of the Jewish people, and of establishing 
there a self-governing nation. 

But the immediate problem which 
faces Christendom, as I see it, is that of 
porviding a refuge and a haven for the 
displaced, distressed, and distraught peo- 
ple of that great race who even yet are 
wandering over the fact of Europe look- 
ing for homes. 

When Lord Balfour pronounced what 
has come to be known as the Balfour 
Declaration, it was hailed everywhere in 
the world as a wise, statesmanlike act 
on his part. It undoubtedly had the ap- 
proval of the English people. Time and 
time again it has been endorsed by the 
American people. Every President from 
that day until now, the Congress of the 
United States, and all branches of our 
Government endorsed it as a happy 
augury of peace and accord among not 
only the Jewish people of the world, but 
all the people and all the nations with 
whom they have contact. 

More recently the British Government 
issued what has been called a white 
paper, éimfting the restricting migra- 
tion into Palestine to 75,000 people. Re- 
cently the suggestion has been made that 
it be modified so as to embrace 100,000 
people. That question is now pending 
not Only before the Government of Great 
Britain, but before the international 
mind, and before our Nation as a nation. 
Our Government has expressed itself in 
terms which cannot be misunderstood 
with respect to the advisability and jus- 
tice of either modifying or nullifying 
entirely the so-called white paper under 
which Jewish migration into Palestine is 
restricted. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of 
the delicate international situation 
which exists everywhere as a result of 
this war. I have no desire to utter any 
sentence or any sentiment which would 
embarrass our Government, and I have 
no intention of doing so. I do not wish 
to be understood as in any way under- 
taking to dictate—if I had the power to 
do so, which, of course, I have not—to 
any of the governments involved in this 
delicate situation. But I express my be- 
lief as an American citizen as well as a 
United States Senator, and as a friend of 
the great Jewish race which has come 
down to us from antiquity, which has 
contributed so much to the civilization of 
the world, and which has enriched every 
land where its blood has flowed, that 
from the standpoint of humanity and 
justice, from the standpoint of Christi- 
anity, the plight of the: Jews in Europe 
cries out now for the pursuit of such a 
course on the part of those responsible 
as will permit the Jews to go into Pales- 
tine and find homes there free from op- 
pression, free from hunger, free from 
want, and free from the fear of further 
pogroms which may. be visited upon 
them. They are entitled to peace and 
comfort, and to homes. 

It is my belief, from the knowledge 
which I have of that country, that it can 
absorb many more Jews than are there 
now. I believe there are now about 


600,000 Jews in Palestine. It is estimated 
by those who are familiar with the situa- 
tion that it could absorb and support 
3,000,000 people. A marvelous work has 
been done in Palestine in the develop- 
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ment of that country, through reforesta- 
tion, irrigation, reclamation, and the 
building of industries. As a result of the 
productivity of the people of that sec- 
tion, nearly all the nations of the world, 
even as far away as India and China, 
have received implements of warfare 
produced in Palestine by the work of 
Jews. 

So, Mr. President, I join all those who, 
here or elsewhere, express the hope that 
this restrictive measure will be modified, 
and the unreserved belief that it ought 
to be modified, regardless of what may 
ultimately come from the hope for a per- 
manent independent Jewish homeland in 
Palestine. That question will no doubt 
have to be settled by international con- 
ference, conciliation, and agreement. At 
the moment there is a great crying need 
that this place, of all places in the world, 
shall be reopened as a refuge and home 
for those who are seeking escape from 
the intolerable conditions which have 
been brought about by the cruelty and 
brutality under the leadership of the 
Nazi power. I express that fervent wish 
here on the floor of the United States 
Senate in the hope that through our 
cooperation, through our realization of 
the problem, and through our intense in- 
terest in its proper solution, the Chris- 
tian world will no longer be justly chided 
for negligence and indifference toward 
this great human problem of rescue and 
salvation, 

Mr. President, I have no personal or 
political interest which could be served 
in any way, shape, or form by the nature 
of the solution which may come to this 
problem. But I am a human being, and 
I feel that I have in my heart humani- 
tarian sentiments. I do not believe that 
the civilized nations of the world ought 
longer to be content to see a great race 
of people hunted like beasts of the fleld 
and denied the ordinary comforts, the 
ordinary safety, and the ordinary dignity 
which mankind is entitled to enjoy. The 
Jews are no less created in the image 
and likeness of God than are we our- 
selves. Those who would deny that im- 
pugn our own good faith and our own 
vaunted generosity and tolerance. 

So, Mr. President, I am glad to share 
in the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed today, and which I have hereto- 
fore expressed, here and elsewhere, and 
the hope that there may be no further 
delay in solving this great problem which 
knocks at the door of every civilized na- 
tion and every Christian home in all the 
world. 





JUDGE WILBUR K. MILLER 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Fresident, a few 
days ago the President of the United 
States sent to the Senate the nomina- 
tions of three distinguished men to be 
Members of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. One of them was Mr. 
Prettyman, an outstanding lawyer of the 
District of Columbia; the second was a 
former colleague of ours, former Sena- 
tor Clark of Missouri; and the third was 
a distinguished lawyer from my State, 
Hon. Wilbur K. Miller. 

In the Washington Merry-Go-Round 
of yesterday, October 1, there is com- 
ment which I think does a great injustice 
to Judge Wilbur K. Miller, whom I have 
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known for 20 or 25 years as one of the 

ablest, most outstanding, and finest 

lawyers and citizens in the State of Ken- 

tucky. This particular part of the 

Merry-Go-Round reads as follows: 
TRUMAN DESERTS F. D. R. 

How drastically Harry Truman and Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark are deserting one of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s principles was indi- 
cated by a recent incident which few people 
noticed. 

One of the great battles Roosevelt fought 
was against the big utility companies. But 
the other day a judge appointed by Truman 
to one of the most important courts in the 
country handled a case, even after his con- 
firmation, on behalf of one of the big power 
companies. He is Judge Wilbur Miller, re- 
cently appointed to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
which handles more important test cases 
than any other appeals court in the Nation. 

However, even after Miller was confirmed 
by the Senate, he appeared last week before 
the Federal Power Commission on behalf of 
the Kentucky Natural Gas Co. 

This makes it unanimous. For both of 
the other two judges Truman appointed to 
this important appeals court, former Senator 
Bennett Clark of Missouri and Barrett 
Prettyman, also have been attorneys for the 
big power companies or have been antipublic 
power. 

(Note.—Bennett Clark was defeated for 
the Senate by the people of Missouri last 
year after many bitter years of isolationist 
opposition to Roosevelt’s foreign policies. 
However, he worked valiantly for Truman's 
nomination at Chicago.) 


Mr. President, I rise to take note of this 
comment because it does a great in- 
justice to a citizen of my Siate who hap- 
pens to be one of the three men ap- 
pointed by the President to the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
His nomination has been confirmed by 
the Senate, and he will soon take the 
oath of office as a judge of that high 
court. 

Judge Miller was elected prosecuting 
attorney of Daviess County, of which 
Owensboro is the county seat, and he 
served for 8 years as prosecuting at- 
torney of that county. He made an out- 
standing record. At the end of his sec- 
ond term as prosecuting attorney he 
voluntarily retired. Subsequently, he 
served 4 years es chairman of the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Commission,’ a commis- 
sion set up by the Kentucky Legislature 
td regulate the utilities of the State. He 
was chairman of that commission under 
the appointment of the Governor, and 
he served 4 years. During his 4-year 
tenure as 2 member and chairman of the 
Kentucky Utilities Commission, not a 
complaint was ever registered against his 
fairness, his good faith, or his fidelity to 
the people of that State, so far as I re- 
call, in administering the laws of Ken- 
tucky as chairman of the public util- 
ities commission of the State. At the 
end of 4 years he retired from that 
commission. 

He has been a practicing attorney in 
Owensboro for 20 or 25 years. He en- 
gaged in the general practice of law. 
For a number of years he represented 
the Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. The 
Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. is a pipe- 
line company which pipes natural gas 
into Owensboro and other communities 
which use natural gas developed in that 
section of Kentucky and, I think, prob- 
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ably in the southern part of Indiana. 
For a number of years he has represented 
that corporation as local attorney. It 
had a case pending before the Federal 
Power Commission; it has been pending 
there for a long time. In order to wind 
up his legal practice, in order that he 
might not leave his clients with, so far 
as he was concerned, services haif per- 
formed, he came to Washington last 
week and represented that pipe-line 
company, which is not an octopus, which 
is not a part of any great public utility 
moguls’ holdings, but is a small, local 
pipe-line company transmitting natural 
gas into the city of Owensboro and prob- 
ably into a few towns in that com- 
munity. 

Because Mr. Miller came to Washing- 
ton to wind up his employment as at- 
torney for that small, natural gas pipe- 
line company, he is described in this 
article as a great attorney for the power 
interests, and he is described as being 
antipublic power. I may also say that 
he has been attorney for the Owensboro 
Public Utilities Co., which is a publicly 
owned municipal light, water, and gas 
company in the city of Owensboro. He 
has represented that public utility, 
owned by the people, for a number of 
years. He has tried to wind up his em- 
ployment as attorney for that company, 
which is a public-utility company owned 
by the city, after being voted for by the 
people of Owensboro. 

It seems to me that in fairness to 
Judge Miller, while recounting the fact 
that he represented a small pipe-line 
company bringing natural gas into 
Owensboro, it should also be pointed out 
that he represented the people of 
Owensboro as attorney for the munici- 
pally owned water, gas, and light plant 
for that city, if the true picture is to be 
drawn regarding this man who is about 
to go on the bench of the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 

Judge Miller has frequently been ap- 
pointed as special judge in the trial of 
cases in various parts of Kentucky. 
About a year ago he was appointed as 
special judge of the court of appeals to 
pass upon a constitutional. question. 
The entire court of appeals was disquali- 
fied because of the interest of the mem- 
bers of the court in the question. A 
completely new court was appointed, 
with special judges, and Judge Miller 
was appointed as one of the special 
judges of the court of appeals to try that 
case. - 

He is one of the outstanding lawyers 
in the State of Kentucky and is so recog- 
nized by the bar. He is one of the finest, 
fairest, most public-spirited men with 
whom it has ever been my pleasure -to 
come in contact. 

Mr. President, I do not refer in any 
sense of bitterness at all to the comment 
appearing in the column Merry-Go- 
Round. I feel that if Mr. Pearson had 
known all the facts, he would not have 
made the comment; and I am calling 
attention to the facts because the col- 
umn entitled “Merry-Go-Round” ap- 
peared in the Louisville Courier Journal, 
published in Louisville, Ky., and it cir- 
culates all over the State. I think the 
article appeared in the Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal; it was published either in 
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the Louisville Courier Journal or the 
Louisville Times. At any rate, it was 
published in a newspaper which circu- 
lates widely in all parts of Kentucky, in- 
cluding Owensboro, and also in Ohio and 
probably all over the West. 

Mr. Lawrence W. Hager is the own- 
er and publisher of the Inquirer and 
Messenger, of Owensboro, Ky. I wish 
to read a telegram I have received from 
him today commenting upon the article 
appearing in Mr. Pearson’s column. Let 
me say that the telegram refers to an 
editorial appearing in the Owensboro 
Inquirer and Messenger, published in 
the home town of Judge Miller. The 
telegram reads as follows: 


OWENSBORO, Ky., October 1, 1945. 
Senator A. W. BARKLEY, 
Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

The Owensboro Inquirer and Messenger, 
under title “Pearson Didn’t Have All of the 
Facts,” are saying editorially: 

“Drew Pearson's reputation for factual re- 
porting may suffer in this area as a result of 
his characterization in today’s Merry-go- 
Round of Wilbur K. Miller as ‘antipublic 
power’ and the columnist’s inference that Mr. 
Miller is a ‘big utility’ lawyer by virtue of 
the fact that he has been attorney for the 
Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. 

“The Kentucky Natural Gas orp. is not a 
Power colossus, but a comparatively small 
pipe-line company which distributes nothing 
but natural gas. An even more unfortunate 
oversight on Mr. Pearson’s part, however, is 
the fact that Mr. Miller also is attorney for 
Owensboro’s municipal utilities, the biggest 
municipally owned producer of electric power 
in Kentucky. The Owensboro municipal 
light and water plant had total sales of $1,- 
038,132.86 in 1944, 
Natural Gas Corp. were $1,728,922.36 for the 
same period. Profits from the operation of 
the publicly owned plant pay three-fourths 
of the operating ewpenses of the city of 
Owensboro. Due to the earnings of this plant, 
from which transfers to the City’s general 
find were $426,097.03 in the last fiscal year, 
Owensboro city taxes and property assess- 
ments are low, and light and water con- 
sumers—domestic, commercial, and indus- 
trial—have very favorable rates, hence Mr. 
Miller is fully cognizant of the benefits to be 
derived from publicly owned utilities plants. 

“Too, Mr. Pearson is unaware, and perhaps 
could not be expected to know, that Mr. Miller 
and his deceased law partner, the late Judge 
A. D. Kirk; as legal consultants and general 
advisers to the Owensboro Utility Commis- 
sion, contributed a great deal to the develop- 
ment of our municipal utilities, receiving in 
return for their services what probably was 
a smaller retainer than was ever collected by 
any lawyer for the amount of work involved. 
We suspect that if Mr. Pearson had been in 
possession of all of the facts about the serv- 
ices of Mr. Miller and the late Mr. Kirk to 
Owensboro’s municipal utilities, the col- 
umnist’s method of deduction would have 
had him to classify the new United States 
Court of Appeals justice as ‘propublic power’ 
instead of ‘antipublic power.’ 

“Mr. Pearson’s criticism of Mr. Miller for 
representing the Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. 
after the latter’s confirmaticn by the Senate, 
moreover, was without justification, in view 
of the fact that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion hearing already was in progress when 
the Senate acted on President Truman’s ap- 
pointment of the Owensboroan. Mr. Miller, 
as chief counsel for the Kentucky Natural 
Gas Corp., could not have walked out on his 
client after the hearing began. Additionally, 
he still was a private citizen and will remain 
such until he takes the oath of office. Some 
attorneys, after appointment to Federal 
judgeships, have delayed taking the oath of 
office for months in order to wind up their 
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private practice. Mr. Miller expects to have 
his affairs in order to be sworn in as justice 
in a few days. 

“While the Owensboro municipal utilities 
and the Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. are 
enterprises represented by Mr. Miller in the 
utility field, he is also attorney for a number 
of other corporations, because he is one of 
the ablest lawyers in Kentucky and much 
business of this kind has gravitated to him. 
In this connection, however, it should interest 
Mr. Pearson to learn that while most of Mr. 
Miller’s corporation clients were opponents 
of the late President Roosevelt, Mr. Miller 
himself was a stanch supporter of Roosevelt 
and his policies in all four of his Presidential 
campaigns. Under auspices of Daviess County 
Democratic campaign committees, Mr. Miller 
made a number of speeches in behalf of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

“We believe that Mr. Pearson will discover, 
when he becomes acquainted with Mr. 
Miller—as he undoubtedly will when the 
latter becomes a resident of Washington, 
D. C.—that the Owensboroan is one of the 
most conscientious men ever named to a 
Federal judgeship. The Washington col- 
umnist might be interested in a comment on 
the Miller appointment uttered on the day it 
was announced by a labor leader who organ- 
ized the plants of one of Mr. Miller’s clients, 
and who sat across the consultation table 
from the United States Court of Appeals jus- 
tice during the prolonged and difficult nego- 
tiations for a union contract. ‘I want to see 
Wilbur and congratulate him,’ the union or. 
ganizer said. ‘In all of our dealing with him, 
he has been fair. There is one thing about 
him—whenever he reaches a decision on that 
court, it will be an honest one?” 

LAWRENCE W. HAGER, 
Publisher, Inquirer and Messenger, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


I am sure that the Senate will never 
have cause to regret confirming the 
nomination of Judge Miller, and that the 
President will never have cause to re- 
gret having made the appointment. Any 
intimations that Judge Miller will not 
discharge his duties with justice and 
fairness while on the bench are ay 
without justification. 


THE JEWISH-PALESTINE ISSUE 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, from 
the magnificent analysis and statement 
with respect to the Jewish-Palestine is- 
sue, made by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarkK.Ley], it would 
perhaps seem superfluous for me to speak 
further upon the subject. I would not 
do so if it were not for the fact that for 
a long time I have been deeply concerned 
about this great and paramount issue. 

President Truman has proposed the 
greatest single act of humanitarianism 
since the outbreak of World War II, but 
the British Government, I am shocked to 
say, is seeking to prevent its execution. 

The President has advised Prime Min- 
ister Attlee, through Secretary of State 
Byrnes, of his desire to remove 100,000 
Jewish refugees frem_ concentration 
camps in occupied Germany so that they 
may begin life anew in Palestine, Itisa 
magnificent gesture the President pro- 
poses, one which produces an applauding 
echo throughout the length and breadth 
of this land. But the British, who have 
endeavored for the past 20 years, with 
one excuse after another, to make Pales- 
tine a ghetto of the Arab world, are 
willing to admit only 1,500 refugees a 
month—a mere 18,00) during the next 
year, 
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This seems difficult, Mr. President, to 
believe, but Reuter’s, the official British 
news agency, says it is so. 

How tragic this is. 

Instead of trying to cooperate with the 
Government of the United States in sa]. 
vaging some of the survivors of the great. 
est mass tragedy of the ages, the Brit. 
ish, it would seem, are endeavoring to 
prolong this tragedy. 

It is indeed unfortunate that a people 
who, all alone, stood off Hitler for more 
than 9 months, and whose magnificent 
courage during the darkest days of the 
blitz proved them to be a people who will 
willingly die in the cause of justice, are 
permitting their escutcheon to be blotted 
oma of their attitude toward Pales- 

ne 

From the advent of Hitler back in 1933, 
more than 5,000,000 Jews have been vic- 
tims of his mad determination to wipe 
out an ancient people. Of approximately 
7,000,000 Jews who lived in Nazi-occu- 
pied Europe and Russia before the war, 
not more than 1,400,000 now survive. 

Had the war in Europe continued an- 
other 4 months, it is a fair assumption 
that Hitler would have succeeded com- 
pletely in his diabolical scheme. 

Of those who survived more than 
100,000 are still in concentration camps 
in Germany, and 65,000 in camps under 
the supervision of the American Army. 

These people have no place to go. 
They are a destitute, homeless people, 
afflicted with memories of a tragic past, 
Most of them have lost all of their loved 
ones, and all their earthly possessions, 
They are alive today only because Eisen- 
hower, Bradley and Patton got to Ger- 
many before they, too, were removed 
from concentration camps to the cre- 
matories. Otherwise, their bones, also, 
would have been included in the piles of 
human ashes discovered by the onrush- 
ing American armies. 

It is these survivors whom President 
Truman, reflecting the unquestioned 
wishes of the American people, wants to 
help right now by getting them to Pales- 
tine, the only place on God’s green earth 
where they can again live as free men 
and women. But Britain does not want 
them to go there. 

I have said that nearly 5,000,090 Jews 
lost their lives under Hitler.. Many of 
them—I do not know how many, but 
surely many hundreds of thousands, and 
perhaps more than a million—could have 
been saved but for the rigid, tragic ap- 
plication of the British white paper. 

The white paper was a part of the 
British policy of appeasement promul- 
gated by the late Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain as a part of his futile endeavors 
to appease Hitler. In those days Hitler’s 
anti-Jewish propaganda was being in- 
dustriously circulated in the Near East. 
He found a fertile field among Arab 
politicians who saw in the presence of the 
Jews in Palestine a substantial better- 
ment of the condition of the lowly 
and poverty-stricken Arabs. The Jew 
brought to Palestine vision, medicines, 
schools, modern living and more employ- 
ment at higher wages. Naturally, the 


Arab peasants welcomed the Jew, but by 
the same token, the Arab politicians 
viewed with horror and with apprehen- 
sion the magnificent physical and cul- 
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tural development which followed the 
Jew into that ancient and barren land. 

Those politicians and Hitler had much 
in common and the politicians, like Hit- 
jer in Europe, set up a hue and a cry 
against the Jews. They did not want 
any more Jews in Palestine. Thus, 
when Prime Minister Chamberlain, back 
in 1939, promulgated the white paper 
limiting immigration into Palestine to a 
mere 75,000 during the course of the 
succeeding 5 years, and none at all after 
that time, Mr. Chamberlain and the 
British Government were following 
sheeplike behind Hitler’s leadership. 

Mind you, Mr. President, Chamberlain 
imposed this restriction on Jewish im- 
migration into the one country which 
had been set aside by the Versailles 
Treaty as a Jewish homeland at a time 
when it was more necessary than ever in 
the world’s history for the unfortunate 
Jews of Europe to find a haven of refuge. 
A few months after promulgation of the 
white paper, Hitler proved to Chamber- 
lain the futility of all his appeasement 
policies. The need for unrestricted im- 
migration into Palestine then was great~- 
er than ever before because with the 
advent of the formal state of war, Hitler’s 
atrocities against the Jews increased 
one-hundredfold. Protests against the 
application of the white paper were re- 
newed but the British excuse then was 
that tampering with the white-paper 
policy might inflame the Arabs and upset 
the progress of the war in Africa and the 
Near East. Mind you, Senators, at that 
time hundreds of thousands of Jews, 
caught like rats in a trap, were endeav- 
oring to escape from Hitler. They could 
have gotten to Palestine, not only from 
Germany, but from Poland and from alli 
of the satellite countries, but the British 
Government through the white paper 
said, “No, you must remain where you 
are.” They did—and more than 5,000,- 
000 of them were exterminated. 

Even after the Germans had been 
driven from North Africa, and all pros- 
pects of war in that area had disap- 
peared, the British continued to remain 
adamant in the enforcement of the white 
paper. They still found excuses to pre- 
vent homeless Jewish refugees from go- 
ing to Palestine. 

In the meanwhile, because of the bru- 
tal application of this immigration pol- 
icy, hundreds of thovsands of Jewish 
lives were needlessly sacrificed. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these people might 
have been saved. 

Now the war is over. There has been 
peace in Europe since May 8, and still 
Britain enforces the white paper. 

Mr. President, let us look at another 
aspect of the situation. As a part of the 
deliberate policy of the United States and 
the British Government, Palestine was 
legally designated during 1917 as a na- 
tional homeland for the Jews. There 
were prolonged negotiations between 
President Woodrow Wilson and Prime 
Minister David Lloyd George, and the 
Government policy, since known as the 
Balfour Declaration, was proclaimed. 
According to all of the writings of Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. David Lloyd George, it 
was the full intent of our Governments 
at the time to make Palestine eventually 
into. a free and independent state in 
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which the rights of all peoples would be 
equal under the law, but in which a ma- 
jority of the population would be Jews. 
There is no question about this. It is as 
factual as any historic record can be. 

At the Versailles Treaty, His Majesty’s 
Government was given a mandate over 
Palestine to continue until such time as a 
sufficient number of Jews had arrived in 
Palestine to established a proposed com- 
monwealth. 

The United States Government was 
not a signatory to the Versailles Treaty 
but we were very much a factor in the 
British mandate over Palestine, because 
in 1924 the Coolidge administration ne- 
gotiated a treaty with Great Britain in 
which the British administraton of the 
mandate was confirmed. This treaty, 
however, specifically stipulated that 
Britian would make no change in the im- 
migration policy into Palestine without 
prior consultation with the United States. 
But Britain has, as the record shows, 
completely ignored the United States in 
all matters pertaining to Palestine. On 
March 9, last year, President Roosevelt 
asserted in the White House that the 
United States had never given its ap- 
proval to the white paper of 1939. De- 
spite this strong hint from an Allied and 
Associated Nation, Britain continued to 
enforce the white paper, and it is do- 
ing so to this day. In the meanwhile, 
last year the Democratic and Republican 
National Conventions went on record 
favoring the immediate creation of 
Palestine as a Jewish commonwealth. 
The majority of Members of this Con- 
gress have gone on record favoring this 
policy, and insofar as I know, none of us 
differ on the question of relief to those 
unfortunates whom President Truman 
would transplant to Palestine. 

During its long climb up the political 
ladder, the British Labor Party espoused 
the cause of the free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth in Palestine. 
During all this time the Labor Party 
challenged the Churchill government’s 
application of the white-paper policy. 
Only a few months ago, in May 1945, the 
British Labor Party—the same party 
which now rules the destinies of the 
British Empire—adopted an official dec- 
laration on Palestine which reads: 

There is surely neither hope nor meaning 
in a “Jewish national home,” unless we are 
prepared to let Jews, if they wish, enter this 
tiny land in such numbers as to become a 
majority. There was a strong case for this 
before the war. There is an irresistible case 
now, after the unspeakable atrocities of the 
cold and calculated German Nazi plan to kill 
all Jews in Europe. * * * The Arabs 
have many wide territories of their own; 
they must now claim to exclude the Jews 
from this small area of Palestine less than 
the size of Wales. 


Mr. President, that was the statement 
of the Labor government before it came 
to power. 

When the Labor government came into 
power, we in the United States who be- 
lieve in the validity of the Jewish claims 
to Palestine had the right to think that 
at long last the pledges of the British and 
the American Governments would be 
carried out. But once more we were 
doomed to further and more bitter dis- 
appointment and disillusionment. Not 
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only is the Labor government ignoring 
its pledges, but, of even greatcr distress, 
it is seeking to block President Truman in 
his efforts to furnish relief to 100,000 
people who are in such dire distress. 

This attitude of the British Govern- 
ment is a horrible commentary and a 
great shock to those of us who had al- 
ways admired the British for their tra- 
ditiona)] belief in fair play. This is any- 
thing but fair, and it cannot help but les- 
sen the prestige of the British in this 
country. 

I hope the British Government will 
appreciate the depth of American feel- 
ing on the subject of Palestine, and take 
immediate steps, not only to comply with 
President Truman’s great humanitarian 
objectives but also to carry out the his- 
toric pledges of our Governments. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, this 
morning while the Palestine question was 
under discussion I had intended to ex- 
press some thoughts on the subject, but 
was precluded from doing so by the in- 
trusion of the bill, which has been under 
discussion during the day. I should now 
like to submit some brief remarks in con- 
nection with that matter. 

Mr. President, when we review the his- 
tory of the Palestine problem we find 
that there was hardly another instance 
in the memory of our generation where 
promises have been so lavishly made and 
so consistently violated. Between 1917 
and 1920 most governments of the world, 
including our own, gave careful consid- 
eration to the future of Palestine. After 
much soul-searching a decision was ar- 
rived at in the light of the needs of the 
Jews, of the position of the Arabs, and of 
the interests of the entire civilized world. 

The Arabs, until then subjects of the 
Turkish Empire, were put on the road to 
freedom. In the case of the Jews it was 
recognized that this group of people, liv- 
ing scattered all over the world, who 
found equality of rights and decent 
treatment in some countries, but unend- 
ing sorrow and persecution in others, also 
deserved to have a country where those 
of them who wished to emigrate would be 
truly at home. Palestine, because of its 
historic connection with the Jewish peo- 
ple, was recognized as the place which 
should become the national home of the 
Jewish people. 

This was the basis on which the na- 
tions of the world decided to entrust the 
mandate over Palestine to England, with 
the understanding that Great Britain 
would use its position to further the im- 
migration and settlement of Jews in 
Palestine. It was understood, of course, 
that all inhabitants of Palestine, what- 
ever their race or religion, would enjoy 
perfect equality of rights and that par- 
ticular attention should be paic to guar- 
anteeing religious freedom.and the pro- 
tection of the holy places in that coun- 
try, which is holy to so many faiths. 
But it was clearly understood at the 
Same time that the Jews should be en- 
abled to immigrate to Palestine in large 
numbers, so that its Jewish inhabitants 
would ultimately become a majority of 
its total population, and so that, in this 
sense, the state that would one day be 
established in Palestine would be a 
Jewish state. 
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Let me make it plain that the term 
“Jewish state” was never meant as a 
state in which Jewish religion should be 
controlling but simply a state in which 
the majority of the population were Jews. 
All this is very clear from the diplomatic 
correspondence surrounding the Pales- 
tine mandate. The American peace dele- 
gation in Versailles, President Wilson in 
person, British leaders such as Mr. Lloyd 
George and General Smuts, all made 
clear that this was their understanding 
of the purpose of the Palestine mandate. 

A large number of governments, then 
united in the League of Nations, gave 
their formal approval to this policy, 
which became incorporated in the 
League of Nations mandate. The United 
States of America fully subscribed to this 
understanding by entering into a treaty 
with Great Britain in 1924. This treaty, 
which can be found on the statute books 
of the United States, gives our country 
the same rights to supervise the faithful 
execution of the provisions of the Pales- 
tine mandate as we would have had were 
we a member of the League of Nations. 
In addition, the treaty stipulates that no 
modification of the terms of the man- 
date by Great Britain could affect the 
validity of our treaty. 

The legal position with regard to Pal- 
estine and the commitments which the 
nations of the world have undertaken 
with regard to the Jews who desire to 
enter Palestine were, therefore, quite 
clear 20 years ago. What happened since 
then that would have made the breach 
of these commitments and a change of 
policy justifiable or at least excusable? 
Has it been demonstrated that the Jews 
in Palestine were unable to do the job 
of settling the country? Has it been 
demonstrated that they have, in doing 
so, oppressed or contributed to the im- 
poverishment of their Arab neighbors? 
Has the position of the Jews in the world 
become so much better that their need 
for a national home has become less than 
it was in 1917? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. As chairman of the 
committee of four which visited Palestine 
last June, I was very much surprised to 
see the great improvement which had 
taken place in that area since I had been 
there before. We stayed overnight at 
Tel Aviv, which is one of the cleanest 
and finest cities to be found there, much 
cleaner than any other city in the 
vicinity. It is a very beautiful place, 
built up entirely by the Jewish people. I 
can see no excuse for anyone saying the 
Jews should not be permitted to go to 
Palestine if they wish to go and buy land. 
I do not undertake to tell the British 
government what it should do, but I 
see no reason why, if the Jews desire to 
come to Palestine and stay there, they 
should not be permitted to do so. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his comment. I appreciate that he 
has mace a very careful study of this 
problem on the ground, and that he is 
familiar with the facts. I am sure he is 
qualified to approve and corroborate 
whet Iam now saying. 

Have the Arab peoples lost their chance 
ut independence in other countries so 


that they could have looked only to 
Palestine as the one place where they 
could have a national state of their own? 

Nothing of the sort. Quite the con- 
trary, the Jews have shown remarkable 
success in peacefully colonizing Palestine. 
Their example and cooperation have re- 
sulted in a tremendous rise both of the 
numbers and of the economic standards 
of the Palestine Arabs. The Arabs in 
Palestine today enjoy a far higher eco- 
nomic standard than they did before the 
coming of the Jews and a far higher 
standard than that of Arabs in most 
neighboring countries. So beneficial did 
Jewish colonization prove to the Arabs 
that, far from leaving the country, as 
the¥ used to in the days before the First 
World War, large numbers of Arabs from 
neighboring countries immigrated into 
Palestine in order to share in the pros- 
perity brought by the Jews. 

And what about the Jewish situation 
in the world? If it was bad in 1917, it 
has become immeasurably worse in the 
years since. All during the 1920’s, anti- 
Semitism became stronger in one Euro- 
pean country after another, in the 1930’s 
the Nazi rule of Germany resulted in a 
world-wide campaign of hatred against 
the Jews, and in the early 1940’s about 
6,000,000 Jews in Europe were slaugh- 
tered, gassed, brutally murdered. Their 
survivors have lost all, and are finding it 
almost impossible to start life anew in 
the countries where they have met and 
are still meeting with so much hatred. 
If it was necesasry to have a Jewish na- 
tional home in 1917, how much more has 
this necessity been demonstrated in 
1945? 

And what about the situation of the 
Arab-speaking peoples as a whole? They 
have progressed on the road to inde- 
pendence. They are rapidly frecing 
themselves from the last traces of for- 
eign control. Five of the Arab coun- 
tries—Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria, 
and the Lebanon—have become members 
of the United Nations. A sixth Arab 
State, Yemen, is also almost fully inde- 
pendent. The Arab position in the world 
has tremendously improved. The Jewish 
position in the world has tremendously 
deteriorated. If it was wise and just to 
facilitate the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine in 1917, it is far more 
wise and just to do so today. 

The American pecple, and its quali- 
fied representatives, time and again gave 
full expression to this point of view. As 
early as 1922, Congress went on record in 
a joint resolution as favoring the Jewish 
national home, and President Harding 
approved the resolution and made it part 
of the law of the land. Presidents Cool- 
idge and Hoover expressed their approval 
of this policy. Both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties reaffirmed this policy 
most emphatically et their recent na- 
tional conventions in the summer of 1944. 
In these conventions, they pledged them- 
selves to a policy of large Jewish immi- 
gration and of a Jewish majority in 
Palestine that would result in the estab- 
lishment of a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth. President Roosevelt 
publicly concurred in this policy, and 
pledged himself to carry it out. Presi- 
dent Truman likewise has declared that 
he will pursue the same policy, 
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Mr. President, the chapter of British 
rule in Palestine contributes nothing to 
the honor of the British Government. 
It is a blank chapter in English history, 
It is a chapter full of evasion and duplic- 
ity. After having received the trustee. 
ship over Palestine mainly. in order to 
help the Jews establish their national 
home, British administrators did their 
best to prevent the Jews from doing so. 
For the present, and as it has been ever 
since 1939, Palestine is ruled under the 
notorious British document known as the 
Chamberlain white paper of 1939, under 
which no more Jews may enter Palestine, 
and under which, in this so-called na- 
tional homeland of the Jews, Jews are 
not even permitted to live or to own prop- 
erty anywhere except a tiny part of the 
territory of Palestine. 

This document is reviled and repudi- 
ated evenin England. Winston Church- 
ill, the man who pulled Great Britain 
through the war, called the white paper 
a unilateral breach of promises and a 
violation of international obligations. 

But on the part of Mr. Churchill, too, 
just as on the part of many others, 
these were only words. For 4 long years 
Churchill was Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and he had it within his power to 
right the wrong that was done. He did 
not do so. For most of those 4 years 
there was an explanation—the critical 
war situation. But for the last year and 
a half this explanation no longer held 
true. 

During the past year and a half it 
would have been easily possible to abro- 
gate the white paper, to open Palestine 
to the Jewish refugees of the Old World, 
and to lay the foundations of the Jewish 
state. 

It was not done by Mr. Churchill's 
government, and now we hear that Mr. 
Attlee’s government does not intend to 
do so, either. It is said to wish to main- 
tain the white paper intact, with but 
slight and insignificant concessions. It 
is said to intend to “pass the buck” for 
the future of Palestine to a United Na- 
tions organization which has not yet 
started operating and which, God knows 
when, will be able to start operating 
effectively. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
Members of both Houses of Congress, 
both political parties, the administra- 
tion are publicly pledged to support the 
policy of a Jewish commonwealth, and 
yet in practice we are failing to carry 
this policy into execution. It is reported 
that the President of the United States 
has asked that 100,000 Jewish refugees be 
admitted to Palestine at once. This is, 
indeed, an elementary requirement of the 
mandate. The victims of our enemy’s 
brutality who by some miracle survived 
in his concentration camps and who de- 
sire to go to the country that was prom- 
ised to them should be enabled to go 
without the least delay. 

But this is only the first step. With- 
out shirking responsibility, our Govern- 
ment and the Government of Great Brit- 
ain, who have made so many far-reach- 
ing decisions in the international fieid in 
the interest of peace and humanity, must 
not shirk this responsibility, cither—the 
long-overduc responsibility of redeeming 
and carrying out a sacred cbligation. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WHEELER. I move that he 
senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John J. O'Connell, of Pennsylvania, to be 
judge of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit (new position) ; 

J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Island, to be 
Solicitor General of the United States, vice 
Charles Fahy, resigned; 

Everett M. Evans, of Idaho, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Idaho, vice 
Edward M. Bryan, resigned; 

Robert Grant, of Illinois, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Illinois; and 

Hubert J. Harrington, of New Jersey, to be 
United States marshal for the district of New 
Jersey. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military A*uirs: 

Lt. Gen. Raymond Albert Wheeler (colonel, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States as Chief of Engineers, 
with the rank of major general, for a period 
of 4 years from date of acceptance, vice Lt. 
Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of Engineers, 
whose term of office expire September 30, 
1945; and 

Sundry officers for appointment, promo- 
tion, or transfer in the Re, ular Army. 

By Mr. MCKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post R>ads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

Harrington Wimberly, of Oklahoma, to be 
a member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
22, 1948, vice Basil Manly, resigned; and 

Richard Sachse, of California, to be a mem- 
be of the Federal Power Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 22, 1947, 
vice vohn W. Scott, resigned. 


RAYMOND 8S. McKEOUGH TO BE MEMBER 
OF UNITED STATES MARITIME COM- 


MISSION—REPORT OF COMMERCE COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce I report 
adversely the nomination of Raymond 
S. McKeough, of Illinois, to be a member 
of the United States Maritime Commis- 
Sion for a term of 6 years from Sep- 
tember 26, 1845, with the recommenda- 
tion that the nomination be not con- 
firmed. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 
The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair requests that all the nominations 
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of postmasters on the calendar may be 
confirmed, the postmasters all being from 
Tennessee, and all being postmasters who 
have been promoted to be third class 
postmasters, and that the President may 
be immediately notified, and the post- 
masters congratulated. 

The Chair hears no objection; and, 
without objection, it is so ordered. 

That concludes the Executive Cal- 
endar. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to an article which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post. I have been speaking in the Sen- 
ate from time to time about the situa- 
tion with respect to the method by which 
surplus property is being handled. Ihave 
stated from time to time that it would 
never be possible to handle the surplus 
property problem, of which we have 
spoken so much and about which so 
much hes been written, estimated var- 
iously at from $50,000,000,000 to $112,- 
000 000,000, I believe, until and unless a 
central authority had been created 
charged with the responsibility of dis- 
posing of the surplus property. 

I have said also that it would be neces- 
sary to have a central inventory in con- 
nection with the establishment of con- 
trol of surplus property. I have intro- 
duced proposed legislation which has for 
its purpose the accomplishment of those 
very things along with other things set 
out in the bill; which I shall not now take 
time to discuss in detail, but which are 
looked upon more or less as corrective 
provisions of the surplus property law. 

The story which appeared on the front 
page of this morning’s Washington Post 
is as follows: 


DEALERS CAN GET THEM-——VETERANS AUTHORIZED 
TO BUY FIND NO ARMY TRUCKS FOR SALE 


About 100 veterans, armed with letters 
authorizing them to purchase Army surplus 
motor vehicles, showed up at Fort Meade, Md., 
yesterday to find no vehicles for sale to them. 

The men, many from distant parts of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, were told simply, 
“We haven't anything for you.” While the 
veterans waited, a stream of dealers filled the 
office at the Meade motor pool cleaning up 
purchases they made of trucks last Thursday 
and Friday. 

In charge of the sales at Fort Meade was 
C. S. Thomas, representing the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. He refused to tell vet- 
erans why they couldn't buy vehicles and de- 
clared he wouldn’t talk to newspapermen 
about them. ; 

Many of the veterans carried letters au- 
thorizing them to buy vehicles, dated Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, from the SWPC offices at 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg. 

There were GO trucks parked in the pool. 
Those usable were tagged as sold to dealers. 

Henry C. Leary, Lancaster, Pa., spokesman 
for a group of veterans from Pennsylvania, 
sounded the sentiments for his group. 

“We were told to be here sure today. When 
we arrived we found that the only vehicles 
worth having had already been sold to deal- 
ers. One man offered $260 for a truck. He 
discovered it had been sold to a dealer for 
$370. He looked up the dealer and was of- 
fered the truck for $650.” 

In Washington the SWPC passed the buck 
to the Commerce Department who promptly 
passed it back to SWPC. 


Mr. President, that is a fair example of 
what we are going to confront in the 
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handling of surplus property from now 
on, and many other examples might be 
cited. First, when the veteran or the 
small businessman preceeds to the desig - 
nated place to make a purchase he finds, 
and he will invariably find, that the truck 
has already been sold to somebody else, 
mysieriously sold under some kind of an 
arrangement or plan that nobody knew 
anything about. 

Second, he is going to find that al- 
though he is a veteran no more attention 
will be paid to him than if he were not a 
veteran, in spite of the fact that there 
are provisions in the present law which 
require the veteran to be given prefer- 
ence. 

Mr. President, sometime ago I intro- 
duced a bill on which, beyond referring 
it to the committee I suppose no action 
has been taken. At that time I spoke on 
the subject. The bill provides for a cen- 
tral authority to control the sale of sur- 
plus property. We created a Surplus 
Property Board by legislation more than 
a year ase. The Senate passed one kind 
of a bill. The House passed another kind 
of a bill. The legislation wes finally 
written by the conference committee in 
conference. That legislation was almost 
totally different from the two bills the 
two Houses had passed. That shows the 
controversial nature of the subject. It 
was more or less controversial then, and 
it seems to be a matter of some contro- 
versy now. But the responsibility for 
the proper handling of surplus property 
rests upon this body and upon the body 
at the other end of the Capitol—the Con- 
gress. It is our duty to enact such leg- 
islation as will not only require, but com- 
pel, the proper and correct handling and 
disposal of surplus property. It is our 
duty to enact such legislation as will give 
to the veteran and to others what we said 
would be given to them when we under- 
took to write the original law, and when 
we debated the question. 

I have stated before on this floor that 
this situation probably would outsmell 
Teapot Dome, and that the administra- 
tion and the Congress would have to bear 
full responsibilty for the outcome of the 
surplus-properity problem. Ido not know 
how much of it has already been disposed 
of, but everywhere one goes he hears 
stories about it. Someone wishes to know 
why there happened to be a sale at Fort 
Meade, Richmond, New Orleans, or some 
other place in the United States, without 
the public knowing about it. No one 
seems to know how the sales are adver- 
tised, and yet there is always an ade- 
quate number of purchasers to buy, at 
their own figures, the various things of- 
fered for sale. 

The other day a young man told me an 
amazing story. I shall not give his name 
because he has not as yet been discharged 
from the Navy. He had heard of a sale 
of automobiles, and he wanted to buy a 
jeep. He heard that a sale was taking 
place near the camp where he was locat- 
ed, not many miles from here. He had 
saved a little money and had what he 
thought was enough to purchase a jeep. 
He was very promptly told that he could 
not buy one jeep. He was told, “We are 
selling them in lots of 30.” He said, “I 
thought preference was being civen to 
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servicemen.” He was told, “There are 
two answers to that. In the first place, 
we are glad to give you preference if you 
want to buy 30 jeeps, but we cannot sell 
you 1.” How could that boy buy 30 
jeeps? How could any average GI being 
discharged buy 30 new jeeps, and what 
would he want with them? 

As I understand, the purpose of the 
surplus-property law which we enacted 
was to prevent speculation. If that was 
not the purpose, what was the purpose? 
If any Senator knows that there was any 
other purpose, or if I am misstating the 
nurpose, I should like to be given to un- 
derstand whether or not that is a correct 
statement. 

If we are undertaking to prevent spec- 
ulation we have certainly done a poor 
job of it up todate. Everyone with whom 
I talk about the sale of surplus property 
tells me that there is some sort of mys- 
tery about it all. Instead of being help- 
ful to veterans, to the small businessman, 
and to the average citizen who wishes to 
purchase some of the $100,000,000,000 
worth of surplus property, it seems to 
me that the agencies handling it are 
undertaking, by some sort of sleight of 
hand, to fool them, or prevent them from 
purchasing it. Imagine telling a boy 
from the Navy who had saved up two or 
three hundred dollars to buy a jeep to 
take back to his farm with him that he 
cou'd buy 30, but could not buy 1. Later 
he was told, “You are not a veteran any- 
way, because you have not yet been dis- 
charged.” 

It is said that the Commerce D2part- 
ment “passed the buck” to the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, and the Small- 
er War Plants Corporation “passed the 
buck” back again. It is going to be a 
game of “buck passing” until the prop- 
erty is all gone. That is precisely what 
will occur. We could not expect any- 
thing else, with an army of agencies, all 
jealous of one another, trying to handle 
the property, each absolutely without 
any sort of purpose or intention to co- 
operate with the others. Mr. President, 
that is the problem with which we are 
faced. We shall be hearing stories of 
“buck passing” until the whole $100,000,- 
000.C00 worth of property is gone. 

Tne other day I made the statement 
that I was very doubtful whether 5 per- 
cent of the value of the $100,000,000,000 
worth of property would actually be 
channeled back into the Treasury of the 
United States. Congress enacted a pro- 
vision requiring the money received from 
the sale of surplus property to be applied 
to the retirement of our war debt. When 
the final credit is entered upon the 
ledger, it will be a very small amount if 
some steps are not taken to place intelli- 
gent, purposeful, determined control, 
and full and complete control, in some 
one body. My own thought is that it 
ought to be in the Surplus Property 
Board. It should have full control of the 
operation. I have previously so stated. 
People write to them for information 
about the purchase of surplus property. 
They have started “passing the buck.” 
They write to people who inquire and 
tell them, “We do not handle it any 
more, You will have to write to the Com- 


merce Department or the RFC.” Or 
perhaps they say, “That property has 
not yet been declared surplus. Through 
order No. 6 which we just issued, which 
we admit is a rather cleverly drawn or- 
der, we sell surplus property to certain 
persons who wish to buy it without its 
being declared surplus.” 

Many things are being done to thwart 
the will of Congress. The situation will 
bring shame upon the heads of all of us. 
It is our responsibility. We ought to as- 
sume the responsibility and enact such 
legislation as will compel the proper dis- 
position of surplus property. 

Numerous other instances have come 
to my attention. I could name a dozen in 
a very few minutes. I understand that 
hearings are to be held, possibly this 
week. Representatives of the purchas- 
ing departments of the various States 
will appear before the subcommittee of 
which the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Kitcore] is chairman, and a group 
of purchasing agents from seven South- 
ern States which have organized for a 
like purpose, will appear before my Small 
Business Subcommittee. 

Recently in Nashville, Tenn., the fol- 
lowing incident occurred: The State of 
Tennessee desired to purchase some 
desks. There was a warehouse full of 
them. According to my information, 
they had been declared surplus. It re- 
quired more than a month to decide who 
had charge of them, whether the RFC 
or the Department of Commerce. I was 
asked to make an investigation of the 
question. I suppose that, finally, if 
something has not happened this week, 
perhaps the State of Tennessee will get 
some much-needed desks, which it is 
anxious to purchase. 

All the confusion and uncertainty, and 
the proverbial Government red tape 
came about by the reason of the fact 
that, as I am informed, there was a con- 
troversy between two agencies as to 
which one had control of the dispcsal of 
the desks, One agency claimed to have 
partial control, and another claimed to 
have full control. 

Mr. President, such a situation cannot 
continue indefinitely. I do not know how 
much of the surplus property has al- 
ready been sold. I do not know whether 
we are going to lock the door after the 
horse has escaped or not. But I cer- 
tainly wish to’be placed on record. I in- 
tend to continue to talk about this mat- 
ter. I wish to go on record as one who 
is opposed to the present secretive, fum- 
bling method of handling the biggest 
business that this Government has ever 
undertaken. I shall discuss this ques- 
tion further next week—perhaps during 
this week. I hope to have the coopera- 
tion of the Senate in the enactment of 
some kind of legislation which will be in 
line with the bill which I introduced. 


RECESS 


Mr, WHEELER. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, October 3, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 2, 1945: 


APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE Recuag 
ARMY OF THE UNITED States 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Lt. Col. Lee Malcolm Hester, Infantry (tem. 
porary colonel), with rank from February 4, 
1941, 

Lt. Col. Howard Louis Peckham, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary brigadier general), 
with rank from December 11, 1942, 


TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


First Lt. Charles Dorsey Maynard, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 11, 1944. 


TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Capt. Floyd Garfield Pratt, Infantry (tem- 
= colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1945. 

First Lt. Milton Harvey Clark, Coast Artil- 
lery, Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1940. 

First Lt. Napoleon Robertson Duell, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1939. 

First Lt. Richard Cutler Miles, Infantry, 
with rank from May 29, 1945. 


TO FIELD ARTILLERY 
First Lt. Henry Harley Arnold, Jr., Coast 


Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from June 11, 1943. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AT THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WITH RANK FROM 
DATE OF APPOINTMENT 


George Robert Stephens, vice Col. Clayton 
E. Wheat, retired. 


IN THE NAvy 


Medical Director George W. Calver to be a 
medical director in the Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as medical officer in 
attendance on the Congress. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate October 2, 1945: 
: POSTMASTERS 
TENNESSEE 

Lillian V. Proctor, Burlison. 

Ona G. Matheny, Campaign. 

Sandy B. Harris, Cunningham. 

James C. Duke, Darden. 

Jessye L. Williamson, Denmark. 

Herbert C. Hurst, Eagan. 

Una E. Fleming, Elbridge. 

Mable E. Watkins, Fosterville, 

Bessie Sutton, Frankewing. 

Laura J. Keck, Goin. 

Edna H. Butler, Goodspring. 

Rebecca E. Fleming, Hartford, 

James W. Cross, Hickory Point. 

William R. Rice, Hollow Rock, 

Mildred P. Smith, Huron, 

Joe R. Pigg, Kelso. 

Guy L. McHaney, Luray. 

James L. Gooch, Michie. 

Mabel Lowery, Ocoee, 

Joyce Myrtle Stratton, Oldfort. 

Charles H. Biggs, Palmersville. 

Sinda Rector, Pioneer, 

Margaret E. Harris, Pleasant View. 

Betty L. Sharp, Seymour. 

Frank 8S. Grizzell, Sharps Chapel. 

Robert H. McFall, Slayden. 

Zaida I. Fullwood, Stantonville. 

Harvey M. Ewing, Tennessee City. 

Lambert C. Idol, Westbourne. 

Mary F. Hall, Westport. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer. 

O God, the eternal and universal 
Father, Thy mame be praised for the 
length, the breadth, and the intensity of 
divine love. We pray Thee to make us 
humble, worthy, and strong wherein we 
are weak. Create in us more fully the 
blessed virtues, showing pity where pity 
is deserved, patience where patience is 
needed, gentleness and forbearance 
wherever they give strength and en- 
couragement. Help us to love when the 
temptation is to hate and at all times 
seek to alleviate another’s weakness. 
Give Thy sheltering care to our Presi- 
dent, our Speaker, and the Members of 
the Congress, and help us all to give the 
morning light of promise to our fellow 
countrymen, offering a release from their 
pressing problems. ‘Subdue the spirit of 
any dissension and.any dominating 
pride, and may we discern the coming of 
better and brighter days. And all glory 
be unto our Redeemer forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE IN DISPOSAL OF 
SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANASCO, Mr, Speaker, in this 
morning’s Washington Post I read an 
article about some World War II vet- 
erans who had gone over to Fort Meade 
to buy some trucks. They had certifi- 
cates, but whemthey got there they were 
unable to purchase any trucks. They 
found the trucks had already been dis- 
posed of. I think this is clearly in viola- 
tion of the Surplus Property Act passed 
last year, and I am going to appoint a 
subcommittee to investigate the reasons 
why the veterans’ preference provision 
in that act is not being carried out. I 
think every Member of Congress is prob- 
ably having correspondence from vet- 
erans on this subject. They have been 
denied the right to purchase surplus 
property. I am going to insist and our 
committee will insist that this preference 
be carried out. We are going to get to 
the bottom of this thing at the earliest 
possible date. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
Cial orders heretofore entered, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [{Mr. WIcKER- 
SHAM] be permitted to address the House 
for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Democrat and News of 
Cambridge, Dorchester County, Md., on 
the $25-a-week bill, which they call the 
national-vacation measure. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a statement has been issued by 
the scientists who worked on the atomic 
bomb. It is an epoch-making document, 
I want to read briefly from it: 


That the advent of the age of atomic energy 
signifies a revolutionary change in the nature 
of our civilization has been recognized to a 
greater or less extent by all men, but the 
crisis which we face will not be successfully 
overcome unless misconceptions are laid 
aside and the problem exactly defined. 
Either the leaders of mankind resolve the 
difficulties arising from the necessary inte- 
gration of nuclear energy with the present 
international and national social structure, 
or the world will be faced with catastrophe. 

As a preluce to intelligent thought, a myth 
which has already taken considerable hold in 
the public mind must be dispelled. We do 
not have and never have had a monopoly on 
the scientific ability, fundamental principles, 
or th: technological resources necessary for 
the large-scale release of nuclear energy. 


And again from another portion of the 
statement of these very scientists who 
made the atomic bomb I quote again: 

There is no secret to be kept. It has been 
known for 40 years that this form of energy 
exists. The principle required for its re- 
lease has been the common property of sci- 
entists throughout the world for the last 5 
years. All the advanced civilized nations 
possess the scientists capable of working out 
the details required for the accomplishment. 


Mr. Speaker, these men know, if any- 
one does, the facts of this great overrid- 
ing question. Their answer to the prob- 
lem in one brief sentence is—and I quote 
again: 

Therefore we must urge among the netions 
a cooperative unified control of forces which 
would otherwise destroy us. 


I hope to have an opportunity to read 
this entire statement to the House later 
this afternoon, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY CANAL AND FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. GALLAGHER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp by inserting a statement 
made by Secretary of the Treasury Vin- 
son before the Committee on Ways and 
Means on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
363) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Mrke MANSFIELD, of the 
State of Montana, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing committee 
of the House of Representatives on Foreign 
Affairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp with reference to John C, 
Floyd. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a column entitled “The Federal 
Diary” from the Washington Post. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS MATERIALS TO 
VETERANS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speeker, I was 
delighted to hear the gentleman from 
Alabama, the chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, say that he was going to 
check into this proposition of our serv- 
icemen being unable to buy surplus ma- 
terials. Last week I was down in Fort 
Sam Houston visiting a separation cen- 
ter. I talked to one of the men who had 
just been discharged and asked him 
where he was going. He said the first 
thing he was going to do was to get out 
here and buy himself a truck. I won- 
dered if he was not destined to share with 
thousands of others a great disappoint- 
ment. We have given the veteran the 
preference to buy those trucks, but we 
know that all over the country they are 
being refused that privilege. I do not 
know where -the trouble lies. I have 
heard that it is the rivalry between the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation and the 
Department of Commerce. I do not 
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think we are concerned as to where the 
trouble lies, but that it is removed. 
There is an obligation upon us to check 
into this matter and io see that our dis- 
charged servicemen get the preference 
that we gave them and which we in- 
tended to give to them under the Surplus 
Property Act. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 


MEDICAL DOCTORS 


Mr. BROWN of Chio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ack unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include there- 
in a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Brown of Ohio addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

THE ATOMIC AGE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Js there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Merrow addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OCF REMARKS 


Mr. SCRIVNER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a por- 
tion of a grand jury report which is an 
indictment of bureatcracy. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a statement by the president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


FOREIGN FINANCING 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ELtis addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. | 


SHALL WE HAVE MORE BREAD OR MORE 
LIQUOR? 

Mr- REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have heretcfore called the attention of 
the House and the Department of Agri- 
culture to the tremendous amount of 
corn that is being consumed by the dis- 
tillers of this country instead of going for 
food. I want to read one of several tele- 
grams I received today from large bak- 
ing concerns in my district. Here is what 
it seys: 

We ere informed corn-sugar plants are 
shut down because of Iack of corn. The 


Department of Agriculture has announced 
distillers may use 759,009 bushels of corn 
during October. We believe the baking of 
bread is much more essential than the dis- 
tilling of liquor. We and other bread bakers 
in this country will have to cut our percent- 
age of corn sugar used in bread if this is not 
cczrected. As corn sugar is an energy food, 
we feel that bread consumers are entitled to 
the amount we are now using in our breed. 
We feel sure the entire baking industry will 
appreciate any help you can give us in main- 
taining our present use of corn sugar, thereby 
making bread the most nutritious and eco- 
nomical food the consumer may buy. Breed 
making is more impcriant to the health of 
the Nation than liquor. 


Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I intro- 
duced a resolution to direct the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture to investigate this very 
problem. The question is whether our 
Government is morc interested in favor- 
ing the liquor industry by permitting it to 
have three-quarters of a million bushels 
of corn per month that ought to go for 
food cr whether the people of this coun- 
try shall have a sufficient amount of corn 
sugar for bread on the family table. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 


COMMUNISM 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimcus consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, if you 
want to know how badly Europe is seeth- 
ing with communism, you have only to 
look at the General Patton Bavarian in- 
cident. The fauit of Fritz Schaeffer as 
Minister President of Bavaria was not 
that he was not sufficiently anti-Nazi. 
He was violently so. But his sin was that 
he is also anti-Communist, and you can- 
not be anti-Communist in practically any 
part of Europe and hold high office very 
Jong. Even Churchill found that out. 

Is this true in the United States, and 
is that why President Truman refused 
a few days ago to say whether he is lead- 
ing this country to the right or the left, 
when his actions are clearly veering to 
the left? Was it Truman whose hand 
reached out to get Schaeffer via Eisen- 
hower and Patton, and if so, who is cail- 
ing the signals to President Truman? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Rrecorp and include a 
letter he received from a doughboy in 
London. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a short 
summary. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the R&corp on two subjects, 
one entitled “Demobilizing,” and the 
other on the subject of rationing butter 
and meat, and to include a letter from a 
merchant. 

Mr. ADAMS (at the request of Mr. 
MERROW) asked and was given permis- 
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sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. O'TOOLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter he receiveg 
from the Administrator of Surplus Prop- 
erty. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per. 
mission to. extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein a sermon 
delivered in Brocklyn Jast Thursday by 
the president of Villanova College. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and in each to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a subcommittee report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, cn the re- 
sult of a visit to two separation centers, 
Indiantown Gap, Pa., and Patterson 
Field, Ohio. 

Mr. KNUTEON asked: and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting a set of resolutions 
and a newspaper article commenting 
thereon. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp 
in two instances and in each to include 
certain printed excerpts. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a short article from 
the magazine, Veterans’ Outlook. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp and 
to include a resolution. 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a brief 
editorial. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes today at the conclusion of 
the business of the day and special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

MAKING SURPLUS PROPERTY AVAILABLE 
TO VETERANS 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to hear that the gentieman from 
Alabama is going to lay before his com- 
mittee again the question of getting sur- 
plus property into the hands of service- 
men. I think, while he is at it, it would 
be very well if he would consider having 
the limit raised on the amount he can buy 
from the Government without paying 4 
commission to a dealer. A $2,500 limit, 
as it now is, is entirely too small. Any 
piece of equipment costing more then 
that amount cannot be purchased by 2 
serviceman direct from the Government, 
but he has to have a dealer buy it and 
then he pays the dealer a commission. 
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Some of the boys have learned a great 
deal about construction and other heavy 
work while in the service and now they 
want to buy trucks; caterpillar tractors, 
bulldozers, and similar heavy machinery 
used in the construction industry. I be- 
lieve those boys in the service ought not 
to have to pay any dealer a commission 
put should have the right to go directly 
to the Government storage center, look 
the equipment over, and buy it directly. 
Almost any piece of equipment will cost 
in excess of the present limit. I repeat, 
they ought not to be forced to pay a com- 
mission to a dealer; that is unfair to the 
serviceman. I believe we should make 
the limit sufficiently high to enable the 
serviceman to procure this equipment di- 
rect or else take the limit off entirely as 
far as the servicemen are concerned. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 


IS THE RIGHT TO WORK ENFORCEABLE? 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
full employment bill accepts the right to 
work in dead earnest as fundamental to 
other human rights, and proposes to back 
it up with all of the resources of the Gov- 
ernment. 

There are some, however, like Ira 
Mosher, of NAM, and Senator RoseErt 
Tart, who take it more lightly. As a 
“moral” right they grant it freely. But, 
they claim, it is impossible to confer the 
right to work by law and make it legally 
enforceable. 

This, of course, is legalistic quibbling 
over terms. 

The right to work can and will be 
enforced because the people demand it, 
and they will not again tolerate mass un- 
employment and’ depression. Both can- 
cidates in the last Presidential election 
were aware of this popular pressure and 
committed themselves to a full-employ- 
ment policy. Any administration that 
fails to make good on this pledge will in- 
evitably be turned out of office. And 
any economic system that fails to provide 
jobs will inevitably be repudiated by the 
people. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

EORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


E 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to a very excel- 
lent and comprehensive editorial by Miss 
Gene Lightfoot appearing in Sunday’s 
Post-Dispatch of St. Louis, Mo., on the 
reorganization of the Congress. This 
ecilorial not only outlines many, Many 


of our shortcomings but places the re- 
sponsibility for correcting those short- 
comings upon ourselves. Furthermore, 
the thing that I see so important about 
this editorial is that it voices the belief 
of the public and the press that they 
will not accept any half-hearted, weak- 
kneed, shortsighted reorganization of the 
Congress. They are expecting us to do 
a full, complete job when the Congress 
receives the report on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Congress. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney] in asking the Members of 
the Congress to read the editorial to 
which he referred. I read it in the Sun- 
day St. Louis Post-Dispatch that came to 
my desk last night. I later learned it was 
written by Miss Gene Lightfoot, a young 
lady who expresses her views in refer- 
ence to the activities of the Congress and 
the necessary reorganization to make it 
more effective. 

This editorial is critical in part, but I 
cannot conceive how a committee of 
Congress could spend months in investi- 
gating the workings of Congress and 
make better recommendations than she 
makes in this editorial. Miss Lightfoot 
has been a student of government for 
many years and has been interested not 
only in the reorganization of the legisla- 
tive branch but also the executive branch 
of our Government. 

The fact that this editorial is recog- 
nized by the chairman of the select com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{[Mr. Monronety], to consider this sub- 
ject, is in my opinion a compliment to 
Miss Lightfoot. 

Again I urge every Member of the 
House to read this editorial which will 
appear in tomorrow morning’s REcoRD. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the Hcuse for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
every morning much talk about what we 
should do, but it seems to me one of the 
most important things that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should, could, 
and must do immediately is to call a con- 
ference of industry and labor, get har- 
mony and peace among workers. He 
should get them together and ask them 
to do the things that this country needs 
and demands if we are going to keep this 
country solvent, let those work who want 
to work, so they can earn and save. 

Mr. Speaker, we have many strikes 
going on all over the country and men 
being constantly thrown out of work. 
Industry closed and jobs going begging, 
the country going communistic. Men 
will have to go on relief, which will in- 
volve taking money out of the Treasury, 


a bankrupt Treasury, whereas the money 
could be taken out of industry by jobs, 
and we could and would have a happy 
Nation. We need changes of laws and 
action by a Congress and the admin- 
istration in power. If something is not 
done immediately in a very short time 
the Treasury will crack and chaos will 
follow. This business of having millions 
of jobs going begging, millions of men on 
strike, millions of dollars worth of pro- 
duction needs, millions of dollars being 
taken daily out of an empty Treasury, 
does not make sense. Your country is 
on fire. Put it out or the Communists 
will be in control. Wake up, America, 
wake up. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, rule XXXII 
of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives reads, in part: 

The persons hereinafter named and none 
other shall be admitted to the halls of the 
House or rooms leading thereto. 


Then follows a list of those permitted, 
including: 

Ex-Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who are not interested in any claim or 
directly in any bill pending before the 
Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I propound two parlia- 
mentary inquiries. First, does the lan- 
guage “or rooms leading thereto” in- 
clude the lobby and reading room ad- 
jacent to the House floor? 

Second, does the quoted rule bar from 
the halls of the House or rooms leading 
thereto ex-Members of Congress who 
are in the employ of organizations, cor- 
porations, or individuals that have a di- 
rect interest in the defeat or passage of 
a bill pending and under debate in the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Keere] that the present occupant of the 
chair has always been very jealous of 
all the rules of the House, and especially 
this one. 

The Chair thinks that no person who 
is not named in the rule should have the 
privilege of the floor of the House of 
Representatives or to the cloakroom or 
to the Speaker’s lobby, so-called, where 
Members and the newspaper folk and 
others that are privileged to be in there 
confer. 

The Chair thinks that not even an ex- 
Member of Congress when he has a bill 
he is personally interested in that is com- 
ing up for consideration in the House 
nor any other ex-Member of the House 
who is in the employ of an organization 
that has legislation before the Congress 
should be allowed the privilege of the 
House or the rooms that the Chair just 
said constitutes a part of the House of 
Representatives. 

ATOMIC BOMB 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, to me it 
is deplorable to hear Members of Con- 
gress continuously clamoring for the 
American people to give away the secrets 
of the atomic bomb. 

That propaganda is ringing in every 
communistic publication. It is being ad- 
vocated by the same elements that are 
now abusing General Patton, trying to 
drive him from his command, and try- 
ing to embarrass General MacArthur in 
Japan. 

Now, it may be that those foreign sci- 
entists have the secret. They also had 
the secret of how to make an airplane, 
but they could not compare with us. 

They had the secret of the electric fuse, 
but they did not make them. 

They have many other secrets that 
they have not been able to develop and 
put to use, but we are not supposed to 
give them the secrets as to how we went 
about constructing that vast machinery, 
not only on the Columbia River but on 
the Tennessee and in New Mexico, which 
enabled us to produce the atomic bomb. 

We are not supposed to give them the 
secrets of how we produced the elecuric 
fuse or how we produced all our vast air- 
plane equipments. 

Let us keep the secrets of the produc- 
tion of the atomic bomb, as well as the 
supply we have and the machinery to 
make more. Let us keep the strongest 
air force on earth, as well as the strong- 
est navy; then, if the international con- 
ference does collapse, as a result of com- 
munistic rressure from the other side, 
then let us look after America. 


GENERAL PATTON 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
dered how long it would take the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to get around to 
taking a position upon the present con- 
troversy raging around one of his favorite 
generals, General Patton. I see that 
General Eisenhower has had to step into 
that situation. Although we hoped that 
he had straightened General Patton out, 
the Associated Press has just reported 
that Patton has been relieved of his com- 

and and transferred to other duties. 
We all hope Patton will now begin to do 
the kind of job that we know from his 
high military performance he can be 
capable of when he devotes his whole 

‘mind to a subject. The subject America 
wants attended to first in Germany is 
rooting out the Nazis. 


ATOMIC BOMB 


Vir. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


(Mr. Sumwners of Texas addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] and other Mem- 
bers I wish to say that the Committee 
on Rules reported House Joint Resolu- 
tion 83, providing for the creation of a 
joint committee of the House,of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United 
States to study and investigate the con- 
trol of the atomic bomb. The Committee 
on Rules agreed to an amendment of that 
resolution to increase the membership of 
the proposed committee to consist of 12 
members, 6 from the House and 6 from 
the Senate. My committee made a fa- 
vorable report on the resolution in the 
hope and expectation that the committee 
which will be appointed will make a thor- 
ough study of the atomic energy as dis- 
closed by the development and use of the 
atomic bomb. I hope that until the in- 
vestigation is completed and a report is 
made by the proposed investigating com- 
mittee that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi will desist from charging that Com- 
munists, upon whom he loves to unload 
and charge with being responsible for 
every inconceivable activity, as he has in 
this instance, as making the request for 
divulging to the world the secrets of 
atomic energy. The fact is that many 
recognized inventors and outstanding in- 
ventors have also advocated open disclo- 
sure to the world. It is my opinion that 
more Fascists in the United States advo- 
cate the revealing of the secrets of atomic 
energy than do the imaginary Commu- 
nists in the mind of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The Committee on Rules, believing 
that the matter is of vast importance to 
the future welfare of our country and to 
& permanent world peace, reported the 
resolution favorably. I wish to assure 
the House that I will endeavor to obtain 
its favorable consideration by the House 
as soon as possible, which, I hope, will 
be within a few days. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, right in 
line with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois, may I say that while we 
are discussing the atomic bomb so much 
some of us might reflect and remember 
the time when there was such controversy 
over turning over helium gas to Germany. 
That was in the calm days when many on 
this floor and in the department were ad- 
vocating that we turn this over to Ger- 
many. That did not work out so well. 

Mr. RANKIN. That was also while the 
Reds in this country were sending scrap 
iron and oil to Japan, 
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Mr. SABATH. I opposed that situa. 
— at that time as much as any Mem- 
Fs 
CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Consent Calendar, 


REVISION OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES 
CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2200) 
to revise, codify, and enact into positive 
law title 18 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Crimes and Criminal Proce- 
dure.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fact that a rule has been granted 
on this bill, I object to its consideration 
on the Consent Calendar. 


COMPLIANCE WITH STATE INSPECTION 
LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3231) 
to provide that the several States shall 
continue effective measures of control 
and protection against the importation, 
introduction, and spread of noxious 
weeds, injurious insects, and animal and 
plant diseases, and to guarantee that 
purchasers or recipients of seeds, live- 
stock, and poultry feeds, nursery stocks, 
fertilizers, and other agricultural chemi- 
cals shall have the protection guaran- 
teed them under the laws enacted by the 
several States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3370) 
to provide assistance to the States in the 
establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of school-lunch programs, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order against the bill 
that it is not properly on the Consent 
Calendar. The record indicates that ob- 
jection was registered to consideration of 
the bill on July 3, and also on Sep- 
tember 18, which would indicate that if 
the rules governing the Consent Calen- 
dar are observed sufficient objection has 
been registered so that it is not eligible 
for consideration or for continuance on 
the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
have to see whether or not there were 
three objections. If there were three 
objections, of course the bill is not eligible 
for consideration on the calendar. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is my 
recollection that there were not three 
objections. I raise the point at this time 
only to call to the attention of those who 
are in charge of keeping this calendar 
accurate that some mistake has been 
made, because a mistake has occurred not 
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only on this bill but on one or two others 
that will be called in the future. How- 
ever, in order to remove any doubt, Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the present consid- 
eration of this bill. 

Mr. MASON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections 
have been heard. The bill is stricken 
from the Consent Calendar. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 319) 
to increase the number of midshipmen 
allowed at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy from the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

SETTLEMENT OF RETURNING VETERANS 
ON FARMS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not hear the Clerk call Calendar No. 144, 
the bill CH. R. 520) to facilitate settle- 
ment of returning veterans on farms in 
projects constructed, operated, and 
maintained by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. That bill is errone- 
ously on the calendar. It was passed on 
September 19 under a rule. 


DEFENSE HIGHWAY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2840) 
to amend section 6 of the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a bill of such importance that it 
should not be considered on the Consent 
Calendar. Therefore, I object. 


INVESTIGATION AND CONTROL OF 
ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 83, Rept. No. 
1036), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved by the House Of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That there is hereby 
created a joint committee for the purposes of 
making a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation with respect to the control of 
the atomic bomb, to be composed of five 
Members of the Senate (but not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party), to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, and five Members of the 
House of Representatives (but not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party), to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The joint 
committee rhall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. Vacan- 
cles in the membership of the joint commit- 
tee shall not affect the power of the remain- 
ing members to execute the functions of the 
joint committee and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
Selection. 

Src. 2. The joint committee shall make a 
full and complete study and investigation 


with respect to the control of the atomic 
bomb with a view of assisting the Congress 
in dealing with the problems presented by 
its development and control, and shall re- 
port to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the earliest practical date, the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress; to 
employ such experts, consultants, clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistance whose 
compensation shall not exceed that pre- 
scribed under the Compensation Act of 1923, 
as amended, for comparable duties; to re- 
quire by subpena, or otherwise, the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such correspondence, books, papers, and 
documents; to administer such oaths; to 
take such testimony; and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
expenses of the joint committee, which shall 
not exceed $50,000, shall be paid, one-half 
from the contingent fund of the Senate and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AGENCIES IN 
ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 525) 
to provide for cooperation with State 
agencies administering labor laws in 
establishing and maintaining safe and 
proper working conditions in industry 
and in the preparation, promulgation, 
and enforcement of regulations to con- 
trol industrial health hazards. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this is another bill which the record in- 
dicates has two previous objections regis- 
tered against its consideration, which 
would indicate it is also not eligible for 
consideration at this time. Therefore, as 
in the other case, in order to remove any 
doubt and to make unnecessary refer- 
ences to the record, I object to its con- 
sideration at the present time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to its consideration. 

Mr. KEAN. I object. 


JURISDICTION OF CLAIMS UNDER TARIFF 
ACT OF 1922 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3437) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims ef the United States to consider 
certain claims arising after January l, 
1926, out of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. COLE of New York, and 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM objected. 


USE OF SURPLUS MATERIALS IN SOIL- AND 
WATER-CONSERVATION WORK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 538) 
to empower the Secretary of Agriculture 
to requisition certain material, equip- 
ment, and supplies not needed for the 
prosecution of the war and for the na- 
tional defense and to use such material, 
equipment, and supplies in soil- and 
water-conservation work and to distrib- 
ute such material, equipment, and sup- 
plies by grant or loan to public bodies, 
and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this bill if enacted 
into law would cut out the heart of the 
Surplus Property Act. It would give the 
Secretary of Agriculture regardless of ex- 
isting law the power to requisition ma- 
terial, equipment, and supplies not need- 
ed for the prosecution of the war and for 
the national defense and to use such ma- 
terial, equipment, and supplies in soil 
and water conservation work and to dis- 
tribute such material, equipment, and 
supplies by grant or loan to public 
bodies. This means that it would enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to take over 
all the trucks, bulldozers, tractors, and 
other mechanical equipment regardless 
of the value thereof and give it away be- 
cause when you loan such property it re- 
mains in the hands of the borrower un- 
til it is absolutely useless. 

This House by a large majority pro- 
vided in the Surplus Property Act that 
no surplus property of value could be 
given away and that even a Government 
agency would be required to purchase 
such surplus property as it needed within 
its appropriation. Therefore, Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CHIEFS OF BUREAUS IN NAVY 
DEPARTMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1862) 
relating to the rank of chiefs of bureaus 
in the Navy Department, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED NATIONS AGREEMENT 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 204) requesting the President 
to use his good offices to the end that the 
United Nations invite Italy to be a signa- 
tory to the United Nations agreement. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Sneaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
stricken from the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of. the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 320) 
amending the act entitled “An act to 
authorize an increase of the number of 
cadets at the United States Military 
Academy and to provide for maintaining 
the Corps of Cadets at authorized 
strength,” approved June 30, 1942 (57 
Stat. 306). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is a companion 
bill to No. 159 on the calendar relating 
to the proposed increase in the number 
of midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
from the District of Columbia. This 
provides for a similar increase in the 
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number of cadets at the West Point 
Academy from the District of Columbia. 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs has just secured unani- 
mous consent for the recommittal of the 
bill affecting midshipmen to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. I think it is 
apparent that whatever legislation on 
this subject is passed should be fairly 
comparable as between the provisions 
made for the Naval Academy and those 
made for West Point. I think it would 
be appropriate that this bill should be 
committed also to the committee having 
jurisdiction, in this case the Committee 
on Military Affairs. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be recommitted to the Com- 
tnittee on Miiltary Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the request 
made on the other bill was made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. Our committee has never dis- 
cussed any such motion as this. The 
committee reported out the bill, and I do 
not believe it would be exactly the right 
thing to do to take this action now. 
Therefore if the gentleman insists, I 
must object. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, then I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


RELEASE OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3772) 
to prevent a point system for the release 
of conscientious objectors performing 
assigned work under civilian direction 
pursuant to section 5 (g) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, from being put into effect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is of a nature which should not 
be adopted by unanimous consent, and 
I therefore object. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EQUAL-RIGHTS AMENDMENT TO THE_ 
CONSTITUTION 


The Clerk called the next business, 
House Joint Resolution 49, proposing an 
equal-rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. BIEMILLER, Mr. GALLAGHER, 
‘and Mrs. DOUGLAS of California ob- 
jected; and the bill was stricken from 
the Calendar. 


ERADICATION OF MEDITERRANEAN 
FRUITFLY IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3760) 
for the relief of certain claimants who 
suffered losses and sustained damages as 
the result of the campaign carried out 
by the Federal Government for the eradi- 
cation of the Mediterranean fruitfly in 
the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
when this bill was called the last time on 
the Consent Calendar, I explained some 
of the background concerning the meas- 
ure. I would refer those who are in- 
terested in the bill now to those com- 
ments. While the bill does not expressly 
authorize the expenditure of $10,000,000, 
the report indicates that the cost would 
be approximately that amount. 

Therefore, it obviously should not be 
considered by unanimous consent, and I 
object to its consideration. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF KANSAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3871) 
authorizing the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the district of Kansas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint an ad- 
ditional judge of the district*court of the 


. United States for the judicial district of the 


State of Kansas, who shall possess the same 
powers, perform the same duties, and receive 
the same compensation and allowance as the 
present judge of said district. 

Szc. 2. That whenever a vacancy shall oc- 
cur in the office of the district judge for the 
district of Kansas, by the retirement, dis- 
qualification, or death of the judge senior 
in commission, such vacancy shall not be 
filled, and thereafter there shall be but one 
district judge in said district. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “the judge senior 
in commission” and insert “any judge.” 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, to strike out the word “any” and 
insert the word “either.” 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that is clearly a typographical error. It 
should be “either.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendment 
be corrected so as to read “either” in- 
stead of “any.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Tne commitiee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

(Mr. CARLSON asked and was’granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point.) 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
actment of the preceding bill does not 
create a new permanent court in Kansas, 
but it does create a temporary judge. 


‘Kansas is the only State in the Union 


with a 1940 population of more than 
1,800,000 which has but one United States 
district judge. This Federal court is 
ably presided over by Hon. Guy T. Hel- 
vering. All States in the Union with a 
1940 population of 850,000 or more have 
two or more judges, except Colorado, 
1,123,296, and Kansas, 1,861,028. The 
average population per United States 
judge in the 84 court districts in the 
United States is 735,988. 

I want to state that Missouri with a 
population of twice as much as Kansas 
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has 6 judges; Oklahoma with a popula. 
tion of 500,000 more than Kansas has 
5 judges; Arkansas with a population of 
148,000 more than Kansas has 3 judges: 
Nebraska with a population of 500,000 
less has 2 judges. 

In the period from July 1, 1944, to 
December 31, 1944, 40,308 criminal anq 
civil cases were commenced in 84 dis. 
tricts presided over by 178 judges, or an 
average of 226 cases per judge. In Kan- 
sas 478 criminal and civil cases were filed 
in the same period with one judge. 

Information from the clerk of the court 
advises me that Judge Helvering dis- 
posed of 491 cases in the fiscal year enq- 
ing June 30, 1945. This is considerably 
more than the average of 226 cases for 
the entire Nation. 


RENEWAL OF CERTAIN TRADE-MARK 
REGiSTRATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3424) 
to permit renewal of certain trade-mark 
registrations after expiry thereof, and 
for other purposes. 

_ There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the Pres- 
ident shall find that foreign proprietors of 
trade-marks registered in the United States 
Patent Office who are nationals of countries 
which accord substantially equally treat- 
ment in this respect to trade-mark pro- 
prietors who are citizens of the United States 
are or may have been temporarily unable 
to comply with the conditions and formali- 
ties prescribed with respect to renewal of 
such registrations by section 12 of an act 
to authorize the registration of trade-marks 
used in commerce with foreign nations or 
among the several States or with Indian 
tribes, and to protect the same, approved 
February 20, 1905, as amended (15 U. S. C, 
92), because of the disruption or cuspen- 
sion of facilities essential for such com- 
pliance, he may by proclamation grant such 
extension of time as he may deem appro- 
priate for the fulfillment of such conditions 
or formalities. by such foreign proprietors: 
Provided, That the President may at any 
time terminate any proclamation author- 
ized herein or any part thereof or suspend 
or extend its operation for such period or 
periods of time as in his judement the in- 
terests of the United States may require. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “compliance”, 
insert “because of conditions growing out 
of World War II"; page 2, line 13, insert 
“Provided further, That no such extension 
of time shall permit the filing of applica- 
tions more than 3 years after the approval 
of this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lanxam: On 
page 1, line 6, strike out the word “equally” 
and insert the word “equal.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN THE 
VICINITY OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
PENTAGON BUILDING 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 888) to 
authorize the exchange of certain lands 
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in the vicinity of the War Department 
pentagon Building in Arlington, Va. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
war be, and he is hereby, authorized, under 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, to convey to the Rosslyn Connecting 
Railroad Company, its successors and/or as- 
signs all right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America in and to a parcel 
of land located within the boundaries of the 
War Department Pentagon grounds in Ar- 
lington, Va. aggregating four and three 
hundred and twenty-five one-thousandths 
ecres, more or less; that the the Federal 





authorized, under such terms and conditions 
as he may prescribe, to convey to the Rosslyn 
Connecting Railroad Company, its successors 
and/or assigns, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States of America in and toa 
parcel of land, aggregating one hundred and 
fifty-nine one-thousandths acre, more or less, 
immediately adjacent to the above described 
parcel of land, and that the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, under such terms and 
conditions as they may prescribe, to convey 
to the Rosslyn Connecting Railroad Com- 
pany, its successors and/or assigns, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States of 
America in and to a parcel of land, aggregat- 
ing seven hundred and ninety-four ten- 
thousandths acre, more or less, being a por- 
tion of the abandoned approach to the High- 
way Bridge, otherwise known as the Four- 
teenth Street Bridge (United States Highway 
Numbered 1), immediately adjacent to the 
next above-described parcel of land, and that 
in exchange therefor, the United States of 
America accept ali right, title, and interest 
of the Rosslyn Connecting Railroad Company 
in twelve and two hundred and twenty-five 
one-thousandths acres of land, more or less, 
situate in the same vicinity. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the.third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE HARRY L. ENGLEBRIGHT DAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3870) 
to name the dam at the Upper Narrows 
site on the Yuba River, in the State of 
ae tt “The Harry L. Englebright 

am.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I am not going to object, I want to 
Cxpress My appreciation of my good 
friend, the chairman of the committee, 
and members of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors in reporting out this bill 
naming a dam after one of our former 
Ihembers, the late Harry L. Englebright. 

It is eminently appropriate that one of 
our public works should be named after 
the distinguished native son of the West 
and a man who gave the best years of his 
life for its progress. 

It was my privilege to enjoy for many 
years the close friendship of Harry Engle- 
bright. As Republican whip we were 
brought together and I came to love and 
admire him for his rugged Americanism 
and his devotion to the public service. He 
loved the West; he knew the problems of 
the West and at the same time he was 
devoted to the welfare of this country. 
He was a fearless, faithful public servant. 
His death came at an early date because 
of his devotion to public service, Several 
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days before he died he came to my office. 
It was evident he was in poor health and 
I tried to dissuade him from further 
work. I advised him to go home and take 
care of himself; but those were strenuous 
days and he insisted upon completing an 
important assignment and that precipi- 
tated his death. So it can be honestly 
said he died for his country just as truly 
as any man who died in the field of battle. 

This is only a smali tribute but it will 
ever keep green the memory of a fine 
Christian gentleman; an able conscien- 
tious public servant and a great American. 
The country honors itself in honoring a 
man like Harry Englebright. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the dam con- 
structed under the supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, at the Up- 
per Narrows site on the Yuba River, in the 
State of California, and known as the “Engle- 
bright Dam,” shall hereafter be known and 
designated as the “Harry L. Englebright 
Dam.” Any law, regulation, document, or 
record of the United States in which such 
dam is designated or referred to under the 
name of “Englebright Dam” shall be held to 
refer to such dam under and by the name 
of “Harry L. Englebright Dam.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CORRECTING ERROR IN SECTION 342 (B) 
(8) NATIONALITY ACT, 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3087) to 
correct an error in section 342 (b) (8) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 342 (b) 
(8) of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., Supp. IV, title 
8, sec. 742 (b) (8)), is amended by striking 
out “maximum fee of 50 cents” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “minimum fee of 50 cents.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PROPERTY LOSS 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 559) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for reimbursement of officers, en- 
listed men, and others, in the naval serv- 
ice of the United States for property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed in such service”, 
approved October 27, 1943, so as to make 
the provisions thereof effective with re- 
spect to losses occurring on or after Oc- 
tober 31, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the report accom- 
panying this bill does not comply with 
the rules of the House, in particular, rule 
13, part 2 (a) I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF CERTAIN REAL ESTATE 
IN POLK COUNTY, ARK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2677) 
to authorize the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator to accept and dispose of real es- 
tate devised to the United States by the 
late Maggie Johnson, of Polk County, 
Ark., and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Works 
Administrator be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to accept on behalf of the 
United States the real estate devised to the 
United States by the late Maggie Johnson, of 
Polk County, Ark., and to deal with the same 
in the manner provided by the act of August 
27, 1935 (49 Stat. 885; U. S. C., title 40, sec. 
304a and the following), or the act of Au- 
gust 26, 1935 (49 Stat. 800; U. S. C., title 40, 
sec. 345b): Provided, That prior to disposi- 
tion under authority of the aforesaid act, 
the Federal Works Administrator may offer 
to convey to James W. Rose, of Polk County, 
Ark., such real estate at one-half the ap- 
praised value thereof and execute in the 
name of the United States a quitclaim deed 
to the property. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL SECRETARY- 
SHIPS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3864) 
to establish the Office of Under Secre- 
tary of Labor, and three offices of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, and to abolish 
the existing office of Assistant Secretary 
of wabor and the existing office of Sec- 
ond Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as indicated by the title, the bill author- 
izes two additional under or assistant 
secretaries of a department of the Gov- 
ernment, a subject of too great impor- 
tance to be considered by unanimous 
consent. 

I therefore object. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR FIRE DAMAGE AT 
HARROWBEER AIRPORT, YELVERTON, 
SOUTH DEVON, ENGLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 902) to re- 
imburse certain Nav) personnel and for- 
mer Navy personnel for personal prop- 
erty lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer Air- 
port, Yelverton, South Devon, England, 
on December 26, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate 
not to exceed $272.90, as may be required by 
the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for the value of personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire in a Quonset 
hut at Harrowbeer Airport, Yelverton, South 
Devon, England, on December 26, 1944: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
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thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
ac’ shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
FOR FIRE DAMAGE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 985) to 
reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of 
fires occurring at various naval shore 
activities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out ef any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate not 
to excced $1,823.61, as may be required by 
the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of fires occurring in tents occupied by 
the Sixty-ninth United States Naval Con- 
struction Battalion, Omaha Beach, France, on 
Cctober 17, 1944; in lucky bag storage hut 
used for storage of officers’ gear at naval oper- 
ating base, Dutch Harbor, Alaska, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1943; in storehouse known as Wal- 
ter Reid Building, Brisbane, Australia, on 
November 5, 1944; at amphibious training 
base, Camp Bradford, naval operating base, 
Norfolk, Va., on January 20, 1945, at naval 
hospital, Memphis, Tenn., on February 1, 
1945; at naval section base, Fort Town- 
send, Wash., on December 27, 1942; and at 
base dispensary, naval base squadron, Ros- 
neath, Scotland, on October 12, 1944: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent cr attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and pessed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF NAVY PERSONNEL 
FOR FIRE LOSS AT BUNKER HILL, IND. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 986) to 
‘reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal 
property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in administration building at 
the naval air station, Bunker Hill, Ind., 
on December 28, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
Tread the bill, as follows: 

Be it enccted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, cut of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate 
not to exceed $379.20, as may be required by 
the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, un- 
der such regulations as he may prescribe, 
certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for the value of personal preperty 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire in 
administration bvilding at the naval air 
station, Bunker Hill, Ind., on December 28, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
ary sum not exceeding $1,C00. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF NAVY PERSONNEL 
FOR FIRE LOSS AT NORFOLK, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1062) to 
reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of 
a fire at the naval auxiliary air station, 
Pungo, Norfolk, Va., on February 13, 
1945. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate 
not to exceed $1,049.18, as may be required 
by the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, 
und2. cuch regulations as he may prescribe, 
certain Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for the value of personal property lost 
o- damaged as the result of a fire at the 
naval auxiliary air station, Pungo, Norfolk, 
Va., on February 13, 1945: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
at in excecs of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,C00. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,049.18” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,216.78.” 


The committee amendmen: was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING NAVY WITH A SYSTEM OF 
LAWS FOR SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 3759) 
providing the Navy with a system of laws 
for the settlement of claims uniform with 
that of the Army. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the report ac- 
companying this bill does not clearly set 
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forth the changes made in existing law 
I ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


TERMS OF THE DISTRICT COURT or 
CONNECTICUT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4109) 
to amend section 74 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended, to change the terms of the 
District Court for the District of Con- 
necticut. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 74 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“The State of Connecticut shall constitute 
one judicial district to be known as the dis- 
trict of Connecticut. Terms of the district 
court shall be held at New Haven on the 
second Tuesday in February and the third 
Tuesday in September; and at Hartford on 
the second Tuesday in May and the first 
Tuesday in December.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, that 
completes the call of the bills on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the bills on the Private Calendar. 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS -ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL STRIP AT NOGALES, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 69) for 
relief of settlers on the International 
Strip at Nogales, Ariz. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected and, under the rule, the bil! was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


REVERE SUGAR REFINERY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1955) 
for the relief of the Revere Sugar Re- 
finery. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, ow- 
ing t6 the amount of money involved and 
the precedent we are establishing, I ack 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection, 


SAUNDERS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 693) for 
the relief of the Saunders Memorial 
Hospital. 

Mr. SERINGER. Mr. Speaker, by 
reason of the importance of this bill and 
the matters it involves, I ask unanimous 


“ consent that it be passed over without 


prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

ESTATE OF GLORGE OHARA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 90) for 
the relief of the estate of George O'Hara. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
ocherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,882.97 
to the estate of George O’Hara, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for the Ceath of the said George O'Hara, late 
of Forest City, Tll., who was killed as the 
result of a collision with a United States 
Army truck between Manito and Forest City, 
Ill, on December 6, 1943: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess Of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. 
ofier an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McGrecor: 
Paze 1, line 5, strike out “$7,882.97” and 
insert “$5,382.97.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

WIDOW OF JOSEPH C. AKIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 620) for 
the relief of the widow of Joseph C. Akin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Mrs. Joseph C, Akin, of Dolores, Montezuma 
County, Colo., widow of Joseph C. Akin, who, 
while in the discharge of his duty es a deputy 
United States marshal, was killed by a band 
of renegade Ute Indians while he was at- 
tempting to arrest one Tse-Ne-Gat, a Ute 
Indian charged With murder, on the 21st day 
of February 1915, the sum of $3,905, in addi- 
tion to the sum paid to her under the act 
of March 1, 1921, on account of the murder 
of her said husband while in the regular d‘s- 
charge of his duties in the service of the 
Government of the United States: Provided, 

hat no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
cered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dotiiver: Page 
2, line 1, strike out “$3,905” and insert 
“$1,000.” 


Speaker, I 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN CLAIMANTS WHO 
SUFFERED LOSS BY FLOOD IN, AT, OR 
NEAR BEAN LAKE, MO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3574) 
for the relief of certain claimants who 
suffered loss by flood in, at, or near Bean 
Lake in Platte County, in the State of 
Missouri, during the month of March 
1934. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that this bill be referred back to the 
Committee on Claims for further con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAIZER pro tempore (Mr. 
RamMsPeck). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


DR. ERNEST H. STARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 239) 
for the relief of Dr. Ernest H. Stark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dr, Ernest H. 
Stark, Paris, Tex., the sum of $98. Such sw.1 
represents payment for services rendered the 
United States during the calendar year 1942 
by the said Dr. Ernest H. Stark in making 
physical e:aminations of prospective em- 
plcyees for positions with the United States 
engineer suboffice, Paris, Tex. Such medical 
services were rendered pursuant to the terms 
of a contract with the United States engineer 
office, Denison, Tex., but payment under such 
contract was disallowed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States on the ground 
that such contract had been entered into 
without authority of law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. JAMES M. HOOKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 240) 
for the relief of Dr. James M. Hooks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dr. James M. 
Hooks, Paris, Tex., the sum of $766. Such 
sum represents payment for services rendered 
the United States during the calendar year 
1942 by the said Dr. James M. Hooks in mak- 
ing physical examinations of prospective em- 
ployees for positions with the United States 
engineer suboffice, Paris, Tex. Such medical 
services were rendered pursuant to the terms 
of a contract with the United States engineer 
office, Denison, Tex., but payment under such 
contract wes disallowed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States on the ground 
that such contract had been entered into 
without authority of law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


QUITCLAIM TO CHANSLOR-CANFIELD 
MIDWAY OIL CO. OF CERTAIN SUBSUR- 
FACE MINERAL RIGHTS 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1236) 

to authorize the Secretary of War to 

quitclaim to Chanslor-Canfield Midway 

Oil Co. subsurface mineral and water 
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rights in 211.36 acres of land in the 
county of Los Angeles, Calif. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to convey by 
quitclaim deed to Chanslor-Canfleld Midway 
Oil Co., a corporation, all subsurface mineral 
and water rights existing in and under that 
certain tract of land consisting of approxi- 
mately 211.36 acres described in that certain 
deed dated February 17, 1943, recorded June 
9, 1943, in book 20047 at page 238 of Official 
Records of the county of Los Angeles, State 
of California, whereby the Chanslor-Canfield 
Midway Oil Co. donated said land to the 
United States of America, such quitclaim 
deed to provide, however, that the grantee, its 
successors and assigns, shall have no right to 
enter upon, or use the surface of said premises 
for the development, extraction, and removal 
of the minerals or water thereunder, or for 
any other purpose or purposes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 4, after the comma insert 
“gratuitously, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe.” 

Page 1, line 6, insert “its successors and 
assigns.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and 
water.” 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “17” and insert 
a? 


Page 2, line 11, strike out the words “or 
water.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


OLIVER JENSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 787) for 
the relief of Oliver Jensen. 

There being no cbjection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Oliver Jensen, of 
Ogden, Utah, the sum of $3,000, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for compensation for personal injuries sus- 
tained by him as a result of an accident which 
occurred when the automobile which he was 
driving collided with a United States Army 
vehicle, at the intersection of Riverdale Road 
and Wall Avenue in Ogden, Utah, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1942: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


were 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. MARGARET McWILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1090) 
for the relief of Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Williams. 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

JOSEPHINE BENHAM 


The Clerk called the bill Ga. R. 1457) 
for the relief of Josephine Benham. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary otf 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Josephine Benhem, of Epringfield, Ohio, the 
sum of $426.18 for damage to personal prop- 
erty and to compensate her for medical ex- 
perses incurred, plus $5,000 for pain and 
suffering, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries and personal property damage suffered 
as a result of being struck by a United States 
mail truck at about 10:20 antemeridian on 
December 18, 1943, while the driver of said 
truck was in the performance of his duty in 
connection with the pick-up and delivery of 
the United States mail: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, 
strike out the bill down to “Provided” on page 
2 and insert in lieu thereof “$1,300, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries, medical and 
hospital expenses, and property damage sus- 
tained as a result of being struck by a United 
States post office truck in Springfield, Ohio, 
on December 18, 1943.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MYRTLE RUTH OSBORNE, MARION WALTS, 
AND JESSIE A. WALTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1656) 
for the relief of Myrtle Ruth Osborne, 
Marion Walts, and Jessie A. Walts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Myrtle Ruth Osborne, widow of Levi Osborne, 
deceased, the sum of $9,000; to Marion Walts 
end Jessie A. Walts, father and mother of 
Beverly Gale Walts, deceased, the sum of 
$2,000; to pay to Marion Walts $1,500, and to 
Jessie A. Walts the sum of $2,500, all of 
Louisville, Ky., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the death of 
Levi Osborne and Peverly Gale Walts, and for 
injuries sustained by Myrtle Ruth Osborne, 
Marion Walts, and Jessie A. Walts, as the re- 
sult of a collision between the automobile in 
which they were riding and a United States 
Army truck on State Highway No. 60, near 
G-ahampton Bridge, in Meade County, Ky., 
ch November 6, 1943: Provided, That no 


part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 


' paid or delivered to or received by any egent 


or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawiul, any contract to the con- 
trary nctwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 


thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 


ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$9,000” and in- 
sert “$7,000.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “$1,500” and in- 
sert “$1,000.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “$2,500” and insert 
“$1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FLORENTINE H. KEELER, HAROLD 8S. 
KEELER AND GENEVIEVE M. KEELER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1961) 
for the relief of Florentine H. Keeler, 
Harold S. Keeler, and Genevieve M. 
Keeler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $3,500 to Florentine H. Keeler; to pay 
the sum of $17.50 to Harold S. Keeler, both 
of Arcacia, Calif.; and to pay the sum of 
$1,166.99 to Genevieve M. Keeler, of Garvey, 
Calif., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries, medi- 
cal and hospital expenses, loss of earnings, 
and property damage sustained as the result 
of an airplane crash at Huntington Beach, 
Calif., on June 27, 1943: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a -aisdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: . 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$3,500” and insert 
“$3,000.” 

Page i, line 8, strike out “$1,166.90” and 
insert “$1.070. 90.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BARBARA JEAN TILLMAN AND OTHERS 


The Clerk cailed the bill (H. R. 2166) 
for the relief of Barbara Jean ‘Tillman 
and Elizabeth Ann Tillman, minor 
daughters of Franz Tillman, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the guardian of 
the property of Barbara Jean Tillman and 
Elizabeth Ann Tillman, Hot Springs, Ark., 
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minor daughters of Franz Tillman, deceaseq 
the sum of $10,000, The payment of such 
sum shall me in full settlement of all claims 
against the United. States by reason of the 
death of the said Franz Tillman, on October 
7, 1943, as a result of a collison en such day, 
near Leesville, La., between the vehicle in 
which he was riding and a vehicle in the 
service of the Army of the United States. 


_ With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the comma, strike out 
the balance of the page down to and includ- 
ing line 4, page 2, and insert “to the estate 
of Franz Tillman, deceased, the sum of $5,000, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the death of said Franz 
Tillman, who was killed in a collision of a 
civilian truck with an Army vehicle near 
Gandy, La., on October 7, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall he 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was reed the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of Franz 
Tillman, deceased.” 


J. CLYDE MARQUIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2172) 
for the relief of J. Clyde Marquis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to J. 
Clyde Marquis, a former employee of the De- 
partment of State, the sum of $2,075.82, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States to reimburse him for the expense in- 
cident to the return of his wife and personal 
effects from Rome, Italy, in 1941, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, imsert “Provided, 
That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FLORENCE ZIMMERMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2241) 
for the relief of Florence Zimmerman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
tnclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for the employees of the 
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United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U. 8. C., 1934 ed., title 5, secs. 767 
and 770), are hereby waived in favor of 
Florence Zimmerman, who is alleged to have 
sustained injuries to her back in the line of 
rer duties on June 23, 1942, while employed 
in the Navy medical supply depot, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and her claim for compensation is 
authorized to be considered and acted upon 
under the remaining provisions of such act, 
as amended, if she files such claim with the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission not later than 60 days after the date 
of enactment of this act. 

sce. 2. The monthly compensation which 
the said Florence Zimmerman may be entitled 
to receive by reason of the enactment of this 
act shall commence on the first day of the 
month during which this act is enacted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALBERT E. SEVERNS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2335) 
for the relief of Albert E. Severns., 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Albert E. Severns, 
Seattle, Wash., the sum of $3,500. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Albert E. 
Severns against the United States on ac- 
count of personal injuries only, which said 
Albert E. Severns sustained on June 19, 1943, 
when he was struck by a United States Army 
motor vehicle at the intersection of First 


Avenue South and Dearborn Street, Seattle, 
Wash. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after the period, strike out 
the balance of the page down to and includ- 


ing the word “Washington” in line 2, page 
2, and insert “in full settlement of all 
ns against the United States on account 
f personal injuries sustained by him on 
» 19, 1943, when he was struck by a 
nited States Army command car near the 
rsection of First Avenue South and Rail- 
ad Avenue in Seattle, Wash.: Provided, 
hat no part of the amount appropriated in 
ict in excess of 10 percent thereof 
be paid cr delivercd to or received by 
nt or attorney on account of services 
iered in connection with this claim, and 
ie same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
e contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
; the provisions of this act shall be 
| guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
nviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
t cxceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 





Mtite Hao O 





KonaAte een 


to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an i ndment. 

Tne Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sprrncer: Page 
1, | 6, strike out “$3,500” and insert 


Han | ” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Che bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
was laid on the table. 

EDWARD WOOLF 


the Clerk ealled the bill (H. R. 2362) 
for the relief of Edward Woolf. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Edward Woolf, 
Boston, Mass., the sum of $2,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Edward Woolf 
against the United States arising out of his 
being struck, on November 9, 1943, on Brattle 
Street, in Boston, Mass., by a vehicle in the 
service of the Army of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,000” and 
insert “$1,500.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the colon, insert 
“Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SAM KALAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2452) 
for the relief of Sam Kalak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Sam Kalak, San 
Diego, Calif., the sum of $2,003.98. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settie- 
ment of all claims of the said Sam Kalak 
against the United States for damage to his 
home in San Diego, Calif., caused by the 
crash of a United States Navy airplane on 
June 14, 1944. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike ou 
insert “$1,490.99.” 

Page 1, line 10, after the colon, insert “Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be desmed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


were 


“$2,003.98” and 


The committee amendments were 
esreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


sider was laid on the table. 
ESTATE OF ED EDMONDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2481) 
for the relief of Ed Edmondson, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
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otherwise «ppropriated, to the administrator 
of the estate of Ed Edmondson, deceased, the 
sum of $5,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of the 
death of the said Ed Edmondson, who was 
fatally injured on September 11, 1943, when 
the automobile in which he was a passenger 
was struck by a United States Army truck on 
United States Highway No. 27, near Spring 
City, Tenn. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
section: 

“Sec. 2. Before payment is made under 
this act, the administrator of the estate shall 
furnish the Secretary of the Treasury with 
certificate of cancellation of judgment 
against Cris Lee Gray in the circuit court of 
Rhea County, Dayton, Tenn., rendered on 
January 4, 1945: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contiact to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


‘she committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENSIGN ELMER H. BECKMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2684) 
for the relief of Ensign Elmer H. Beck- 
mann, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 732, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary cf 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $409.05 to reimburse Ensign El- 
mer H. Beckmann, United States Naval 
Reserve, for the value of personal property 
lost in the fire in the junior bachelor cfti- 
cers’ quarters at the United States naval air 
station, Brunswick, Maine, on August 4, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in exccss cf 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on accoun 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the prcvisions cf this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 2684) was 
laid on the table. 
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JOHN R. JENNINGS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3754) 
for the relief of John R. Jennings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 1265 
be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, can the gentle- 
man tell us if this bill is identical with 
the bill before us? 

Mr. BARDEN, I am informed that it 
is. 

Mr. McGREGOR. As to the full 
amount? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair understands it is the same amount. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John R, Jennings, 
South Jacksonville, Fla., the sum of $5,000, 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said John 
R. Jennings against the United States on 
account of personal injuries and damage to 
his automobile sustained on April 22, 1943, 
near Camp Blanding, Fla., when such auto- 
mobile was struck by a United States Army 
vehicle: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3754) was 
laid on the table. 


JOHN AUGUST JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 977) 
for the relief of John August Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of 
Claims of the United States be, and it is 
hereby, given jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine the claim of John August Johnson, of 
Rockford, Ill., and to render judgment against 
the United States in his favor for such com- 
pensation and damage as may be found to be 
justly due, if any, as compensation and 
damage sustained by reason of the destruc- 
tion by fire on October 4, 1923, of the dwell- 
ing house located on the farm lands of 
John August Johnson, situated near Camp 
Grant, Tl., while said farm lands were occu- 
pied by the War Department. 

Sec. 2. Said claim shall not be considered 
as barred because of any existing statute of 
limitations with respect to suits against the 
United States: Provided, That suit is brought 
within 1 year of the approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon< 
sider was laid on the table. 


CANDLER COBB 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1781) 
for the relief of Candler Cobb. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Candler Cobb, 
New York, N. Y., the sum of $506.10. The 
payment of such sum shall reimburse the 
said Candler Cobb for the expenditure of a 
like amount in payment of hospital and 
nurses’ bills incurred in connection with an 
emergency operation undergone by him dur- 
ing May 1943, while a member of the United 
States Army. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JEANNETTE C. JONES AND MINOR 
CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1784) 
for the relief of Jeannette C. Jones and 
minor children. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MARDEN CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3674) 
for the relief of the Marden Construction 
Co., Inc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected; and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

ERNEST L. FUHRMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 711) for 
the relief of Ernest L. Fuhrmann. 


There being no objection, the Clerk - 


read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Ernest L. Fuhrmann, of 
Bogalusa, La., the sum of $5,000, in full satis- 
faction of his claims against the United States 
(1) for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by him when he was struck by a 
block of ice thrown from a moving troop 
train at Elton, Miss., on May 24, 1943; and (2) 
for reimbursement of medical, hospital, and 
other expenses incurred by him as a result 
of such injuries: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 
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ELLIS DUKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3095) 
for the relief of Ellis Duke, also known 
as Elias Duke. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the pij| 
was recommitted to the Committee oy 
Claims, 

MYRTLE C. RADABAUGH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3987) 
for the relief of Myrtle C. Radabaugh. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bil! 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


ROBERT A. HUDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4018) 
for the relief of Robert A. Hudson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert A. Hudson, 
the sum of $116.79 for reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in the repair of a Cadillac 
sedan car owned by Robert A. Hudson, which 
was damaged by a Government truck Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, at Xenia, Ohio. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the comma, insert “of 
Xenia, Ohio.” 

Line 6, after “the sum of $116.79", insert 
the words “in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States.” 

Line 9, strike out the words “Government 
truck” and insert “United States Army 
vehicte.” 

On page 2, insert “: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection. with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not excced- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


H. B. NELSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4048) 
to provide for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the de- 
cisions of the Court of Claims in two 
Suits instituted by H. B. Nelson, doing 
business as the H. B. Nelson Construc- 
tion Co, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Margaret S. Nel- 
son, as executrix of the last will and testa- 
ment of H. B. Nelson (doing business as the 
H. B. Nelson Construction Co.), may, at any 
time within 6 months after the date of the 
enactment of this act, appeal as of right to 
the Supreme Court of the United States from 
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the judgments of the Court of Claims of the 
United States in the suits Nos. 43574-A and 
49574-B, respectively, heretofore instituted in 
the Court of Claims by said hi. B. Nelson, and 
jurisdiction is hereby .conferred upon the 
supreme Court to consider and determine 
on such appeal all questions of law and fact 
ypon the merits, and render judgment 
against the United States for the amount 
of any and all losses and/or damages suffered 
py said H. B. Nelson in justice and equity 
and without regard to technical bars, because 
of extra work and/or differences in conditions 
from those contemplated or misrepresenta- 
tions or concealments of conditions or 
preaches of warranty, or arising otherwise 
howsoever prior to or during or subsequent 
to the performance of Government contracts 
Nos. NOY-2203 and 2248, dated June 19, 1934, 
and September 12, 1934: Provided, That said 
cases shall be determined separately upon the 
evidence and transcripts of the records here- 
tofore agreed upon by the parties, approved 
and certified on November 27, 1940, by the 
Clerk of the Court of Claims to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Any judgments 
rendered in favor of the claimant shall be 
paid in the same manner as other judgments 
of said Court of Claims are paid. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARL BAUMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 451) for 
the relief of Carl Baumann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Carl Baumann, 
captain, Quartermaster Corps, Army of the 
United States (Army serial No. O-278586), 
the sum of $800, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement of amounts collected from him in 
settlement of his liability for public funds 
which were lost or stolen from the subsist- 
ence warehouse building, Central Signal 
Corps School, Camp Crowder, Mo., on or 
about November 3, 1943, and for which he 
Was accountable as mess and subsistence 
officer: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
ct shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
inany sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 

time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CAFFEY ROBERTSON-SMITH, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 489) for 
= relief of Caffey Robertson-Smith, 
ne, 

he SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
— recommitted to the Committee on 

alms, 


LEE D. HOSELEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 573) for 
the relief of Lee D. Hoseley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
Tead the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lee D. Hoseley, of 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., the sum of $5,000, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for injuries 
sustained by him on or about August 21, 
1940, while he was engaged in fighting a 
forest fire on tle Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Oregon; Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DAN C. RODGERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 694) for 
the relief of Dan C. Rodgers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dan C. Rodgers, 
of Coquille, Oreg., the sum of $4,113, in full 
satisfaction of his claims against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by him when a United States Navy 
airplane crashed near his residence in Co- 
quille, Oreg., on October 15, 1944, and for 
reimbursement of expenses incurred by him 
as a result of such injuries: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGREcor: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out the sum “$4,113” 
and insert ‘'$3,113.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WILLIAM ANDREW EVANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 729) for 
the relief of Willian Andrew Evans. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to William Andrew 
Evans, of Wakulla County, Fla., the sum of 
$3,500, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by him when 
he was struck by a United States Army car 
on State Highway No. 10 near Sopchoppy, 
Wakulla County, Fla., on December 6, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
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ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and any such payment, delivery, or 
receipt shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EVERETT McLENDON, SR., ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 762) for 
the relief of Everett McLendon, Sr.; Mrs. 
Everett McLendon, Sr.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett McLendon, Sr., for the benefit 
of their minor daughter, Nadine McLen- 
don; and Everett McLendon, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out cf any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated (1) the sum of 
$446.04 to Everett McLendon, Sr., of Savan- 
nah, Ga., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for property dam- 
age sustained by him and for the medical 
and hospital expenses incurred for the treat- 
ment of the personal injuries sustained by 
his wife, Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr., and his 
minor children, Everett McLendon, Jr., and 
Nadine McLendon; (2) the sum of $500 to 
Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr., of Savannah, 
Ga., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for the personal injuries 
sustained by her; (3) the sum of $100 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr., of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., for the benefit of their minor 
daughter, Nadine McLendon, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for the personal injuries sustained by said 
Nadine McLendon; and (4) the sum of $50 
to Everett McLendon, Jr., of Savannah, Ga., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the personal injuries sus- 
tained by him, all as the result of an acci- 
dent involving an Army vehicle which oc- 
curred on May 11, 1942, at the intersection 
of Harris and Lincoln Streets in Savannah, 
Ga.: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RAYMOND W. FORD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 857) for 
the relief of Raymond W. Ford. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be directed to pay, from any 
unappropriated money in the Treasury, the 
sum of $97.25, in full payment of the claim 
of Raymond W. Ford for articles belonging 
to him lost by the Navy Department in the 
naval hospital at Seattle, Wash.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
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same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vic- 
lating the provisions of this act shali be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. f 


HUGH EGAN = 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 909) for 
relief of Hugh Egan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury-not other- 
wise appropriated, to Hugh Egan, of New 
Bedford, Mass., the sum of $500, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for compensation for personal injuries sus- 
tained by him when he was struck by an 
Army vehicle near Fort Rodman, Mass., on 
November 30, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,009. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HENRY H. HUFFMAN AND MRS. MARIE J. 
HUFFMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 929) for the 
relief of Henry H. Huffman and Mrs. 
Marie J. Huffman. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Henry H. Huff- 
man and Mrs. Marie J. Huffman, of Orlando, 
Fla., the sum of $1,027.66, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
damage to their dwelling house and for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by the said Mrs. 
Marie J. Huffman and medical, hospital, and 
other expenses incurred incident thereto, as 
a result of the crash of an Army airplane in 
the vicinity of said house in Orlando, Fia., 
on March 12, 1943: Provided, That no part 
of the amount epprepriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account ol services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

LT. (JG) WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
WHITE, U.S. N. R. 


The Clerk called the next bill (S. 996) 
for the relief of Lt. (jg) William Au- 


gustus White, United States Naval Re- 
serve. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $162, to reimburse Lt. (jg) William Au- 
gustus White, United States Naval Reserve, 
for the value of personal property lost in a 
fire in a tent occupied as quarters at the 
United States naval supply depot, Navy No. 
167, on November 30, 1944: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. EDWARD P. STANDLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1007) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. 
Standley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward P. Standley, of Coquille, Oreg., the sum 
of $3,211.92, in full satisfaction of their 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for property damage sustained by 
them as the result of a United States Navy 
airplane crash which destroyed their gro- 
cery in Coquille, Oreg., on October 15, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person viola#ing the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. CATHERINE DRIGGERS AND HER 
MINOR CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 801) for 
the relief of Mrs. Catherine Driggers and 
her minor children. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 17 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled, “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the 
United States of America suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, as amended, cre hereby waived in favor 
of. Mrs, Catherine Driggers and her minor 
children, and claim for compensation for 
the ceath of her husband, Haven L. Driggers, 
who died on February 7, 1943, as a result of 
injuries sustained by him while in the per- 
formance of his duties as second assistant 
engineer in the employ of the United States 
of America, is authorized to be considered 
and acted upon under the remaining provi- 
sions of such act, as amended, if claim is 
filed with the United States Employees’ Com- 
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pensation Commission not later than 60 days 
after the date of enactment of this act, 


With the following committee ameng. 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out “17” and jp. 
sert “15.” 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “Driggers”, 
strike out the balance of line 10, all of line 
11, and on page 2 all of line 1 down to anq 
including. the word “America” on line 9, 
and insert “alleged to have occurred oy 
February 7, 1943, in the performance of his 
duties while he was serving as second assist. 
ant engineer on board a vessel under charter 
to'the War Shipping Administration.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re. 
consider was laid on the table. 


L. WILMOTH HODGES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 874) 
for the relief of L. Wilmoth Hodges. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to L. Wilmoth 
Hodges, Dresden, Tenn., the sum of $15,000, 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said L. Wil- 
moth Hedges against the United States for 
damages for the personal injuries sustained 
by him, and the destruction of his per- 
sonal property, on May 31, 1943, at the air 
base near Halls, Tenn., when an airplane in 
the service of the Army of the United States, 
in the course of landing, overshot the run- 
way and crashed into the vehicle in which 
he was sitting. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 6, after the word “olf”, 
strike out the balance of line 6, all of lines 
7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and on page 2 lines 1 
and 2, and insert “$9,641.75, in full scttle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for personal injuries, medical, hospital ex- 
penses, property damage, and loss of earn- 
ings as the result of an accident involving 
an Army plane crashing near Halls, Tenn. 


on May 31, 1948: Provided, That no part of © 


the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any percon violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amencment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NANNIE BASS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 879) 
for the relief of Nannie Bass. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Nannie Bass, Halls, 
Tenn., the sum of $10,000. The payme) 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of «!! 
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claims of the said Nannie Bass against the 
United States on account of the death of her 
husband, the late Sam Bass, as a result of 
peing struck, on August 20, 1944, in his own 
novse by machine-gun bullets fired from an 
airplane in the service of the Army of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amend- 


ments: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$5,295.” 


Page 2, line 1, insert “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the ‘provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 


tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 


exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNIE M. LANNON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1956) 
for the relief of Annie M. Lannon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money not hereto- 
fore appropriated, to Annie M. Lannon the 
sum of $137.64, an amount representing death 
payment based upon the wage record of her 
son, George T. Lannon, Jr. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the figures, strike out 
the balance of the line, all of line 6, and 
down to and including the word “Junior” 
and insert “of Jamaica Plain, Mass., in full 
se.tlement of all claims against the United 
States for social-security payment on ac- 
count of the death of her son, George ,T. 
Lannon, Jr., who died on December 26, 
1941; Provided, That no part of the amount 
avpropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF ALEXANDER MCLEAN, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2027) 
for the relief of the estate of Alexander 
McLean, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
Tead the bill, as follows: 


Ry it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,639.55 to the estate of Alex- 
ander McLean, of Boston, Mass., in full settle- 
— of all claims against the United States 
o’ the death of Alexander McLean, de- 


ceased, as a result of being struck by a 
United States Navy vehicle, on Commercial 
Street, Boston, Mass., June 18, 1942: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following commitee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line-8, insert “and John W. Meyer, 
the driver of the Navy vehicle.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOHN J. GALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2160) 
for the relief of John J. Gall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any moncy in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John J. Gall the 
sum of $1,799.31. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of dam- 
age to the property and business of the said 
John J. Gall when the building located at 
2137 State Highway No. 25, Rahway, N. J., 
leased by him and in which he conducted 
his said business, was damaged on Novem- 
ber 5, 1943, by a United States Army motor 
vehicle: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$1,799.31” and 
insert “$603.40.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JAMES A. BRADY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2310) 
for the relief of James A. Brady. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General is authorized and directed to allow 
credit fn the account of James A. Brady, act- 
ing collector of internal revenue, tenth dis- 
trict of Ohio, in the sum of $91,400, repre- 
senting the value of certain special tax stamp 
coupons unissued and remaining in book No. 
927, gaming devices for the fiscal year 1945, 
which have been unintentionally lost or de- 
stroyed by his office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HENRY P. KING AND G. B. MORGAN, SR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2332) 
for the relief of Henry P. King and G. B. 
Morgan, Sr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,000 to Henry P. King, of Roduco, 
N. C., to pay the sum of $1,000 to G. B. Mor- 
gan, of Sunbury, N. C., in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries and medical expenses incident 
thereto as a result of a United States Navy 
tractor getting out of control and crashing 
into a State highway car in Gates County, 
N. C., on May 29, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: ‘ 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$1,000” and 
insert “$750.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$1,000” and 
insert “$660.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARLETHIA ROSSER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2399) 
for the relief of Arlethia Rosser. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Arlethia Rosser, 
475 John Street, Northwest, apartment 268, 
Atlanta, Ga., the sum of $1,000, in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the said Arlethia 
Rosser against the United States as a result 
of having suffered a bullet wound from the 
pistol of a military policeman of the United 
States Army on July 15, 1943, while he was 
performing his official duties. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


“: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed quilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CAPT. WERNER HOLTZ 


The Clerk called the bill H. R. 2479, 
for the relief of Capt. Werner Holtz. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Capt. Werner 
Holtz, Albany, N. Y., the sum of $546.30. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Capt. Werner 
Holtz against the United States for losses 
sustained as the result of personal injuries 
suffered by his wife and damage to his auto- 
mobile when such automobile was struck 
near Hopkinsville, Ky., on September 1, 1943, 
by a United States Army truck. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


“: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any persons violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HELEN ALTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2512) 
for the relief of Helen Alton, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $13,678.82, in full settlement of 
all claims of the said Helen Alton against 
the United States on account of personal 
injuries and property damage sustained by 
her as a result of a collision between an 
automobile in which she was a passenger and 
United States Army truck numbered 4310509, 
on the 5th day of May 1944, on Pulaski Sky- 
way, Jersey City, N. J.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawfl, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


amendment was 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the dollar sign strike 
out the bill down to the colon on page 2, 
line 1, and insert in lieu thereof “$3,178.82 
to Helen Alton; to pay the sum of $4,199.75 
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to Edwin Alton, of Newark, N. J., in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries, medical, hospital, 
nursing expenses, and property damage sus- 
tained as the result of a collision between 
the car in which they were riding and a 
United States Army vehicle, on Pulaski Sky- 
way, Jersey City, N. J.,on May 5, 1944.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended so as 
to read: “A bill for the relief of Helen 
Alton and Edwin Alton.” 


JOHN G. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2579) 
for the relief of John G. Johnson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to John 
G. Johnson, of Chicago, Ill., the sum of 
$509.15, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of expenses incident to the packing, storage, 
and removal of h‘s household gocds from 
Washington, D. C., to Chicago, Ill., in con- 
nection with the-change of his official station 
from Washington to Chieago: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “his claim” and 
insert “all claims.” ° 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read'a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


MRS. EVELYN JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2642) 
for the relief of Mrs. Evelyn Johnson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Evelyn John- 
son, of Chipley, Ga., unremarried widow of 
A. C. Johnson, deceased, the sum of $10,000; 
in full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States arising out of the homicide 
of the said A. C. Johnson, who was killed 
when the automobile in which he was driving 
was involved in a collision with a United 
States Army truck-trailer on Troup Factory 
Bridge over Long Cane Creek, on United 
States Highway No. 27 approximately 10 
miles south of La Grange, Ga., on or about 
January 24, 1945: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
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of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de. 
livered to or received by any agent or at. 
torney on account of services rendereq in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be. unlawful, any contract to the con. 
trary notwithstanding. Any person Violating 
the provisions of this act shail be deemeq 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex. 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee ameng. 
ments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the figures 
“$10,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$5,000.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “arising out of 
the homicide of the said A. C. Johnson,” ang 
insert in lieu thereof “as compensation {oy 
the death of the said A. C. Johnson.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the tabl«. 


BEN GREENWOOD AND DOVIE 
GREENWOOD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2656) 
for the relief of Ben Greenwood and 
Dovie Greenwood. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no’ objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000, to Ben Greenwood and Dov.e 
Greenwood, of Nettletsn, Miss., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for personal injuries sustained as a result of 
being struck by a United States Army vehicle, 
near Nettleton, Miss., on January 16, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amcunt ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures 
“$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$1,200.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the name “Greenwood 
and”, insert “$500 to.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “sustained as a 
result of being struck by a United States 
Army vehicle, near Nettleton, Miss., on Jan- 
uary 16, 1944”, and insert in lieu therect 
“ard losses sustained as the result of an ac- 
cident involving an Army vehicle on United 
States Highway No. 45, near Nettleton, Miss., 
on March 16, 1944.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion i0 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


I. H. BEASLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2723) 
for the relief of I. H. Beasley. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to I. H. Beasley, 
Gallatin, Tenn., the sum of $446. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said I. H. Beasley against 
the United States for property ddmage sus- 
taincd on January 8, 1944, when the negli- 
gence of the driver of a United States Army 
truck caused an employee of the said I. H. 
Beasley to lose control of a truck owned by 
the said I. H. Beasley so that it struck a 
guardrail of a bridge on United States High- 
way 31E near Bethpage, Tenn., and over- 
turned. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 6, strike out the figures “$446”, insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “$296.” 

At the end of the bill add “: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” : ’ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. STUART B. RILEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2810) 
for the relief of Mrs. Stuart B. Riley. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: / 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Stuart B. Riley, of North Attleboro, Mass., the 
sum of $2,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained, and reim- 
bursement of expenses incurred, and prop- 
erty damages to the automobile tn which she 
was riding, belonging to her husband, Stuart 
B. Riley. The accident occurred on August 
16, 1943, near the approach to the Bourne 
Bridge, along the south side of the Cape Cod 
Canal, near Bourne, Macss.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 





With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “$2,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$1,141.17.” 

Page 1, line 8, beginning the word “‘com- 
pensation” strike out the bill through the 
hame “Massachusetts” on page 2, line 2, and 
insert in lieu thereof “prcperty damage and 
personal injuries sustained, and medical and 
hospital expenses incurred, as the result of 
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an accident which occurred on August 16, 
1943, involving an Army truck and an Army 
searchlight power plant, near the approach 
to the Bourne Bridge, along the south side 
of the Cape Cod Canal, near Bourne, Mass.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES LYNCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2835) 
for the relief of James Lynch. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to James Lynch, Syracuse, N. Y., the sum of 
$10,764.60, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for payment of 
medical and hospital expenses and for com- 
pensation for personal injuries sustained by 
him as the result of being struck by a 
United States mail truck while crossing Erie 
Boulevard East, at the corner of South War- 
ren Street, in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., on 
September 30, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be. paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be uniawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the language “faction 
of”, strike out the remainder of the line and 
strike out lines 8 and 9, and insert in lieu 
thereof “all claims against the United States 
for personal injuries, medical and hospital 
expenses as the result of being struck by.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. . 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER: Page 
1, line 6, strike out “$10,764.69” and insert 
“$8,764.60.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANGELO GIANQUITTI AND GEORGE 
GIANQUITTI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2836) 
for the relief of Angelo Gianquitti and 
George Gianquitti. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Angelo Gian- 
quitti, of Syracuse, N. Y., the sum of $1,032, 
and to George Gianquitti, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
the sum of $2,992.25, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States, arising 
out of a collision between a car owned and 


operated by George Gianquitti, and in which" 
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Angelo Gianquitti was a passenger, and a 
car operated in connection with the Syracuse 
Army Air Base, on July 1, 1943, at the cor- 
ner of Court and Wadsworth Streets in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor .and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out all after “United 
States” in line 8, and all of lines 9, 10, and 
11, and page 2 strike out lines 1 and 2 down 
to and including “New York” and insert in 
lieu thereof “for personal injuries, medical 
and hospital expenses, and loss of income as 
the result of a collision between the car in 
which they were riding and a United States 
Army vehicle, on July 1, 1943, at the inter- 
section of Court and Wadsworth Streets, 
Syracuse, N. Y.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. EVELYN MERRITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2927) 
for the relief of Mrs. Evelyn Merritt. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
ferred back to the Committee on Claims 
for further consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


JCHN HAMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3011) 
for the relief of John Hames. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to John Hames, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., the sum of $1,500. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said John Hames against 
the United States on account of the serious 
and permanent personal injury sustained by 
him on October 8, 1943, in Vincennes, Ind., 
when he was struck by an Army truck, one 
of a convoy from Fort Knox, Ky. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,500” and in- 
sert “$750.” 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “Kentucky”, 
insert a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any p2rson violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon convicticn thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,C09.” 


The commiitee amendments were 
agreed to. 


—— 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
end read a third time; was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider laid on the table. 


G, F. ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bi!l (H. R. 3137) 
for the relief of G. F. Allen, chief dis- 
bursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of G, F. Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treas- 
ury Department, in an amount not to exceed 
$212.69, for items suspended or disallowed. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorizea and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of Frank White 
and W. O. Woods, former Treasurers of the 
United States, H. T. Tate, former Acting 
Treasurer of the United States, and W. A. 
Julian, Treasurer of the United States, for 
sums not to exceed $1,620, $4,718.36, $340, 
and $53,798.55, respectively, representing un- 
available items in their accounts as former 
Treasurers, former Acting Treasurer, and 
Treasurer of the United States: Provided, 
That any recoveries heretofore or hereafter 
made in respect of any of the foregoing items 
may, in the discretion of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, be applied to 
offset unavailable items of a similar character 
hereafter arising in the accounts of the for- 
mer Treasurers, former Acting Treasurer, and 
Treasurer, respectively, upon a showing that 
such unavailable items have occurred with- 
out fraud on the part of the former Treas- 
urers, former Acting Treasurer, or Treasurer. 

Sec. 3. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of W. A. Julian, 
Treasurer of the United States, for a sum not 
to exceed $8,236, representing unadjusted 
differences which occurred in the preparation 
of statements of disbursing officers’ accounts 
during tie period from January 1, 1940, to 
October 31, 1944. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, not to exceed the sum of 
$980.88, which shall be credited to the Treas- 
urer’s account to the extent necessary to ad- 
just unavailgble items resulting from certain 
shortages, five checks lost after payment, 
double payment upon claim of nonreceipt of 
two original checks, and six checks of which 
beth the originals and duplicates were paid. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, not to exceed the sum of 
$143.66, of which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to pay not 
to exceed $132.14 to William J. Gillin, pay- 
roll clerk and timekeeper, and not to exceed 
$11.42 to Harold Link, certifying officer, 
United States mint, Philadelphia, Pa., which 
amounts were paid by them to satisfy charges 
resulting from overpayments of salary to 
mint employees. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read « third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

LEGAL GU..RDIAN OF SUE FLIPPIN 

BRATTON, A MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3198) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of Sue 
Flippin Bratton. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enactcd, etc., That the Secretary of 


the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
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of Sue Flippin Bratton, a minor, Lafayette, 
Tenn., the sum of $25,000. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States on account 
of personal injuries sustained by the said Sue 
Flippin Bratton on February 19, 1944, when 
the automobile in which she was riding as a 
passenger on the Macon County highway be- 
tween Hartsville and Lafayette, Tenn., struck 
a steel guard rail projecting over the traveled 
part of a one-way bridge over the middle 
fork of Goose Creek. Such projecting steel 
guard rail pierced the body of said Sue Flip- 
pin Bratton, causing serious injuries and 
permanent disability. Such bridge had been 
damaged in January 1944, by United States 
Army vehicles participating in field exercises 
i1 Macon County, and, ir attempting to re- 
pair such damage, military personnel left 
such guard rail projecting over the highway: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$25,000” and in- 
sert “$10,030.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “injuries” in- 
scrt “medical and hospital expenses.” 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,030” and in- 
sert “$8,030.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully appreciate the 
work done by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. McGrecor] and the other members 
of the objectors’ committee, not only on 
this bill but on all the other bills. I 
served on this committee for a year and 
I know how hard the work actually is. 
It is, therefore, with much reluctance 
that I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

This girl for whom this bill provides 
relief was riding home from church in a 
car in an area where Army maneuvers 
were being held. While crossing a bridge 
the car struck a piece of steel which had 
been left protruding from the bridge rail- 
ing by an Army unit which had improp- 
erly repaired the bridge and left this 
piece of steel protruding into the traffic 
right-of-way. The steel pierced the car 
and the body of young Miss Sue Bratton. 
It was a most tragic accident for which 
this bill seeks to bring relief. I do not 
think the amount can be made high 
enough. If the accident had occurred as 
the result of negligence on the part of 
an individual or a corporation, I am sure 
any jury in the United States would have 
awarded more than the committee 
amendment provides. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Does not the gen- 
tleman feel that the driver of the vehicle 
was partly negligent in his driving be- 
cause of the fact that the piece of steel 


’ Only protruded about 14 or 15inches from 
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the edge of the pavement? Does not the 
gentleman recognize that the driver of 
the vehicle was partly responsible for 
the accident? 

Mr. GORE. Of course, I was not there, 
but the neighbors do not think so. The 
Army had left this piece of steel pro. 
jecting from the side of the bridge. This 
family was returning home from church 
and the car, driven at not an excessive 
speed, came upon this projecting piece of 
steel which was driven all the way 
through the girl’s hip and into her very 
vitals. It is a wonder, a miracle of God, 
that she is even living. But she is a 
cripple, a total invalid, for the remain- 
der of her life. I introduced the bill for 
$25,000, thinking that was little enough 
for the tragedy that this beautiful young 
girl has suffered. The committee cut it 
down to $10,000, and now the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. McGrecor] is offering 
this amendment, in all good faith, of 
course, making a further reduction. I 
only want justice done this girl for her 
pitiable plight. I do hope that the Con- 
gress will approve the amount recom- 
mended by the committee of $10,030. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure we all appre- 
ciate the statement made by the gen- 
tleman, and I take no exception to it 
whatsoever. I recognize it is a pitiful 
case, but we also must recognize, as 
Members of this body, that it is our duty 
to act fairly and impartially regardless 
of whose community the accident might 
have happened in. The evidence shows 
that the driver was partly to blame in 
this particular case. The War Depart- 
ment has made a recommendation in 
accordance with the amendment that I 
have introduced. They have recom- 
mended $8,000, plus the sum of $2,030, 
making a total of $10,030, which your 
committee recommended. This amend- 
ment recommends $6,000 for pain and 
suffering and $2,030 for medical and hos- 
pital expenses, or a total of $8,030. 

I recognize this is a pitiful case. We 
have a number of such cases. You Mem- 
bers have them in your communities. 
But we must make a fair average of all 
of them, and that is what your com- 
mittee has tried to do. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the gentleman 
feel that the $6,000 for pain and injury 
is rather small to last the total life of 
a girl 18 years of age, beautiful, healthy, 
and strong, who, by the admitted negli- 
gence of the United States Government, 
is now an invalid for the remainder of 
her mortal days? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I differ with the 
gentleman as to his statement with re- 
gard to the admitted negligence of the 
United States Government. It is a di- 
vided negligence, if the gentleman will 
refer to the committee report, because 
the driver was some to blame. I would 
respectfully call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the laws of Tennessee relative 
to the division of responsibility. 

Mr. GORE. I am acquainted with this 
particular bridge. It is a narrow bridse, 
with the railing rather close to the side 
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of the car. The people in that com- 
munity feel that the accident was en- 
tirely the result of the Army’s lcaving 
this piece of steel projecting from the 
side of the bridge. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I believe we have 
confidence in our War Department. The 
testimony shows it has been admitted 
that the driver did share responsibility 
in negligence. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR,. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman has taken into consideration the 
fact that under the law of Tennessee 
contributory negligence on the part of 
the driver of the car, even if there were 
any, would not be imputed to the invited 
guest in the automobile. This girl had 
no charge or control over the operation 
of the automobile. Under the law of 
Tennessee, even if the driver was guilty 
of some contributory negligence, that 
would not prevent her from recovering 
nor would it diminish the amount of re- 
covery she could get. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe, though, that in our con- 
sideration, where the War Department 
and the committee have decided that 
there is a division of responsibility, we 
should not pay an excessive amount for 
the injury? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It seems to me it 
has already been cut down, in view of 
what the gentleman from Tennessee has 
said. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think my very 
good friend will admit his error when he 
introduced the bill here for $25,000. If 
he was sincere at that time, certainly it 
seems rather peculiar that now he is 
willing to accept $10,000. 

Mr. GORE, If the gentleman will 
yield, Iam sure he does not impute to me 
any lack of sincerity. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Indeed, not. 

Mr. GORE. I believe now, as I be- 
lieved when I introduced the bill, that 
this young lady should be paid no less 
than $25,000, but the committee has 
acted and cut it down to $10,000, and 
with reluctance I thought I would not 
offer any opposition. However, now that 
the gentleman offers an amendment to 
reduce it still further, I feel that in jus- 
tice to this girl I should oppose that 
reduction. 

May I read from the report of the War 
Department, signed by Secretary Stim- 
son: 

The evidence fairly establishes that the 
accident and resulting personal injuries sus- 
tained by Sue Flippir Bratton were not 
caused by any fault or negligence on her part, 
but were caused solely by the combined neg- 
ligence of the@military authorities in failing 
properly to repair the guardrail of the bridge 
which had been damaged in connection with 


the operations of Army troops, and of Paul 
Keene, the driver of the vehicle. 


Mr. McGREGOR. I agree with the 
gentleman’s statement. The young lady 
who was injured was not driving the car 
and it was not her fault at all that the 
injury occurred. The division of the 
cause was between the driver and the 
Military units, 
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Mr. GORE. The alleged negligence on 
tne part of the driver—and that is a 
question of doubt, but even though he 
was admittedly negligent—is not imput- 
able to Sue Flippin Bratton, the passen- 
ger, a minor, to whom the War Depart- 
ment attributes no negligence whatever. 
I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will agree to a unanimous-con- 
sent request that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice, so that we may give it 
further consideration. I hate to object 
to the bill, but I am afraid I shall have 
to object to the bill as amended if the 
gentleman insists on that amount. 

Mr. GORE. I recognize the gentle- 
man is an able lawyer. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iam not a lawyer; 
I am just a simple layman. 

Mr. GORE. Nevertheless, the gentle- 
man is schooled in law as well as in the 
art of lawmaking. I believe the gentle- 
man will agree that if he were a lawyer 
and had this case before a jury in his 
town or my town, or before a jury in any 
county in the United States, they would 
not hesitate to give this girl twice this 
amount. ° 

Mr. McGREGOR. I might say in 
reply to my distinguished attorney friend 
that I am locking at this matter from the 
viewpoint, not of an attorney, but from 
the viewpoint of a layman, in all fairness 
to all parties concerned. 

Mr. GORE. May I say, particularly 
answering the gentleman’s question, that 
the bill is already up for consideration 
and cannot go over except by unanimous 
consent. Therefore, unless the gentle- 
man withdraws his amendmefit, I shall 
have to ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RAMSPECK). The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McGREGOR. _Is it possible to ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice when the 
time comes to vote on the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A unan- 
imous-consent request can always be 
made. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other parliamentary inquiry. 


Speaker, a 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 
Mr. McGREGOR. Suppose the 


amendment is acted upon, whether it is 
passed or defeated, is it then within the 
power of two objectors to return the bill 
to the committee? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not. 
That stage of the proceedings has 
already passed. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McGrecor!] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question. recurs on the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

STANLEY J. LILLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3249) 
for the relief of Stanley J. Lilly. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 


- read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Stanley J. Lilly, 
Allentown, Pa., the sum of $10,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Stanley J. Liily 
against the United States on account of per- 
sonal injuries sustained on March 21, 1942, 
when the automobile which he was driving 
was in collision with a United States Army 
truck on United States Route No. 22, west of 
Allentown, Pa.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall bé paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “¢6,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OREGON CAVES RESORT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 136) for 
the relief of the Oregon Caves Resort. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Oregon Caves 
Resort, Grants Pass, Oreg., is hereby relieved 
from its liability for franchise fees for the 
years 1934 and 1935 under contract with the 
Department of Agriculture in the amount 
and to the extent that these fees exceed those 
that would have been due for the years 1934 
and 1935, as determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, under the terms of the renegoti- 
ated contract between the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, and the 
Oregon Caves Resort, dated January 1, 1936, 
had this latter contract been in full force 
and effect on January 1, 1934. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANDREAS ANDERSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 935) 
for the relief of Andreas Andersen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $649.15 to reimburse Andreas 
Andersen for the value of personal property 
lost in a fire on November 22, 1942, which de- 
stroyed Government quarters occupied by 
him at the Fort Howard Detention Station, 
Baltimore, Md.: Provided, That no part of the 
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amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or rececived by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “to”, strike 
out the word “reimburse” and after the word 
“Andersen” strike out the words “for the 
value of” and insert “in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OHIO BRASS CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1979) 
for the relief of the Ohio Brass Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Ohio Brass 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio, the sum of $3,000. Such 
sum represents the amount of cargo war risk 
insurance which was issued by the War Ship- 
ping Administration to the Ohio Brass Co. 
under policy No. C23509, dated March 11, 
1943, to cover a shipment of pole line con- 
struction material from Philadelphia to 
Puerto Alegre, Brazil, on the steamship In- 
dustria, which was lost by enemy action on 
March 23, 1943, en route to its destination. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all of page 1 and down through 
the word “destination” in line 2, page 2, and 
insert: ‘That the War Shipping Administra- 
tion is authorized and directed to determine 
and pay the claim of the Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, for the loss of a shipment 
of pole line construction material from Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., to Puerto Alegre, Brazil, on 
the steamship Industria, insured under pol- 
icy No. C23509, issued by the War Shipping 
Administration, dated March 11, 1943, upon 
the production and filing of the necessary 
documents duly executed by the parties in 
interest as if the insurance premium on said 
policy had been in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion and with the provisions of said policy.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PATRICK A. KELLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2595) 
for the relief of Patrick A. Kelly. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Patrick A. Kelly, 
chief radio electrician, United States Naval 
Reserve, the sum of $683.50. Such sum rep- 
resents the amount of per diem and mileage 
allowances (less a mileage payment already 
made) to which the said Patrick A. Kelly 
would have been entitled, if his orders had 
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been accurate and complete, for the period 
irom October 1, 1943, to January 10, 1944, 
while on temporary duty at Rocky Point, 
N. Y., from his regular post of duty at Pa- 
tuxent River, Md. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “sum”, strike 
out “represents the amount of” and insert 
in lieu thereof: “is in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “Maryland”, 
insert “: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be ulawful, any contract to the co- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” ‘ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LESLIE O. ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2620) 
for the relief of Leslie O. Allen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the limitations of 
time in sections 15 to 20, both inclusive, of 
the act entitled “An act to provide compen- 
sation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended, are 
hereby waived in favor of Leslie O. Allen, of 
Natchez, Miss., and the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission is hereby 
authorized and directed to receive and con- 
sider under the remaining provisions of said 
act his claim on account of injury and dis- 
ability alleged to have been incurred be- 
tween October 26, 1937, and September 30, 
1989, while serving with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps at Meadville, Miss.: Provided, 
That claim hereunder shall be filed within 
6 months from the approval of this act: 
Provided further, That no benefits shall ac- 
crue prior to the approval of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 1, after the word “injury”, 
strike out “and disability” and insert “of his 
knee.” ’ 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “incurred”, 
strike out “between October 26, 1937, and 
September 30” and insert “in May 1939.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DONALD GEORGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2729) 
for the relief of Donald George. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Donald George, 
Fountain Head, Sumner County, Tenn., the 
sum of $300. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Donald George against the United States aris- 
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ing from the seizure and sale of -his auto. 
mobile by the United States while he was 
serving overseas in the Army of the United 
States. At the time of such seizure, such 
automobile was being operated by Amond L. 
George, brother of the said Donald George, 
who was charged with transporting un- 
stamped intoxicating liquor. The  saiq 
Amond L. George was subsequently exoner- 
ated of such charge: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con. 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “of”, strike 
out the balance of line 6 and down to and 
including the word “charge” on line 4, page 2, 
and insert “$235-.in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for the 
value of his automobile which was seized 
by the United States Internal Revenue De- 
partment, on May 10, 1943, in Sumner Coun- 
ty, Tenn.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk head as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER to the 
committee amendment: In line 4, page 2, 
strike out $235” and insert “$150.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DON HICKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3008) 
for the relief of Don Hicks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Don Hicks, of Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 
the sum of $10,000, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for the loss 
of his right hand resulting from the explo- 
sion of a shell left lying in a house in an 
area of the Fort Leonard Wood Military Res- 
ervation, Mo., on February 22, 1942, which 
house was open to visitors but which was 
not posted with signs warning of the danger 
of unexploded shells: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$3,500.” 

Page 1, line 10, after the figures “1942”, 
strike out the balance of line 10, all of line 
11, and down to and including the word 
“shells”, on line 1, page 2, 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHRISTIAN H. KREUSLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3302) 
for the relief of Christian H. Kreusler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Christian H. Kreusler, the sum of $20,000, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
Government for injuries sustained by him 
when struck by an Army truck on September 
6, 1942, near Selma, Tex., on United States 
Highway No. 81. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$20,000” and 
insert “$7,500.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “Gov- 
ernment” and insert “United States.” 

Page 1, line 10, after the figure “81”, insert 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENEVIEVE LUND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3790) 
for the relief of Genevieve Lund. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Genevieve Lund, a resident of Chicago, Il., 
the sum of $1,000, in full settlement of all 
claims against the Government of the United 
States for injuries sustained on December 8, 
1942, in Chicago, Ill., when the car in which 
she was riding was struck by a United States 
Army vehicle: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to cr received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
With this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,000” and in- 
Sert “$500.” 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “Gov- 
ernment of the.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
énd read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MYRTLE C. RADABAUGH 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to the bill 
(H. R. 3987) for the relief of Myrtle C. 
Radabaugh for further consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed, over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of bills on the Private Calendar for 
today. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 158] 

Allen, Il. Fellows Norton 
Baldwin,Md. Fenton Patman 
Barry Forand Pfeifer 
Bender Gathings Powell 
Bolton Gerlach Quinn, N. Y. 
Buckley Granger Rabaut 
Buffett Gwinn, N. Y. eed, N. Y. 
Butler Hagen Rivers 
Byrne, N. Y. Hall, Roe, N. Y. 
Camp Leonard W. Rogers, N.Y. 
Campbell Hedrick Rooney 
Cannon, Fla. Hendricks Sharp 
Carnahan Hoffman Sheridan 
Celler Holmes, Mass. Simpson, Il. 
Cheif Hope Somers, N. Y. 
Clark Jenkins _ Thomas, N. J. 
Colmer Jennings Torrens 
Ccoley Kerr Wadsworth 
Curley King Weiss 
Dawson Lea White 
Delaney, LcFevre Wickersham 

John J. Lynch Winstead 
Dickstein McGehee Winter 
Dingell Madden Woicott 
Douglas, Ill. May Wolverton, N. J. 
Drewry Mcrrow Wood 
Eaton Mundt Zimmerman 
Elliott Murray, Tenn. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 350 
Members have answered to their names, 


a quorum. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with, 


SALE OF SURPLUS WAR-BUILT VESSELS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speeker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3603) to pro- 
vide for the sale of surplus war-built 
vessels, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 3603, 
with Mr. STIGLER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose yesterday there was pending 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington |Mr. Jackson] which 
the Clerk wiil again report, 
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The Clerk again reported the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment increases the statutory sales 
price for tankers from the figure of 75 
percent of prewar domestic costs as pro- 
vided in H. R. 3603 to 100 percent. I be- 
lieve that an analysis of the following 
facts will demonstrate to all Members 
that the sale of tankers at less than the 
full prewar domestic costs will constitute 
a tremendous windfall to the petroleum 
industry at the expense of the United 
States Treasury. Here is the arithmetic 
of this amendment. One of our large 
16,765 DWT tankers cost approximately 
$3,000,000 to build. Under prewar con- 
ditions a similar vessel could be built for 
$2,378,000. H. R. 3603 set the statutory 
sales price at 75 percent. Thus a new 
tanker would sell at $1,784,000. Depre- 
ciation would be $160,000 a year. Con- 
sequently a 1-year-old tanker would sell 
at $1,624,000, and a 2-year or older 
tanker would go at the floor price, which 
is $1,486,000. Under this amendment 
new tankers will sell for $2,378,000, an 
additional receipt to the Treasury of 
nearly $600,000. For a l-year-cld vessel 
the additional receipts will be $540,000; 
for a 2-year-old vessel, $464,000, and for 
a 3-year-old vessel, $250,000. The great- 
est portion of our tanker ficet is under 
3 years of age. This amendment will 
probably yield an additional $100 000,000 
from the sale of our tanker fleet. It will 
save the Government between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000 in adjustments on 
tankers sold at war cost. 

Prior to the war, a very large propor- 
tion of the American-flag tanker fleet 
was operated in the domestic trades. 
This will undoubtedly be true of the 
postwar operations as well. It is re- 
quired by law that the vessels operated 
in domestic trade be constructed in 
American yards. Moreover, no con- 
struction subsidies are allowed for ves- 
sels in such operations. Consequently, 
prior to the war, virtually all tankers 
were purchased at full domestic price. 

In all drafts of the ship sales legisla- 
tion prior to H. R. 3603, the sales price 
for domestic tanker purchases was set 
at the full prewar domestic costs. To my 
knowledge, and I was in attendance at 
nearly all hearings, no tanker operator 
appeared and none claimed hardship un- 
der the full prewar domestic cost. 

There is no question about the ability 
of tanker operators to pay full domestic 
costs. The Harvard University Gradu- 
ate Business School study, which was 
made at the request of Maritime Com- 
mission and United States Navy, has this 
to say about the ability of tanker opera- 
tors to pay: 


The greater portion of the demand for 
tankers will come from large oil companies. 
The financial position of these companies is 
so strong that there is no question as to their 
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ability to pay for any new ships they may 
wish to purchase. A smaller part of the de- 
mand will come from chemical companies, 
which are likewise in strong position. 


During the war, 59 tankers were pur- 
chased from the Government at full war 
costs, demonstrating the willingness and 
ability of tanker operators to pay much 
higher prices than are proposed by my 
amendment. 

This amendment will not limit the 
number of sales of tankers to foreigners 
for it changes only the statutory sales 
price, leaving the floor price at 50 per- 
cent of the average 1944 construction 
costs. Those foreign purchasers to 
whom price is the foremost considera- 
tion can purchase the 4-year and older 
tankers which will go at the floor price. 
The result of my amendment would be 
to substitute at the floor price, 4-year- 
old vessels for the 2-year-old vessels. 
Moreover it must be remembered that 
the only source of large scale replace- 
ments for tanker losses is the United 
States market. 

This amendment will not act as an ad- 

Citional deterrant to United States op- 
erations of tankers in foreign trade. 
Several important reasons act against a 
large-scale increase in the use of Ameri- 
can flag tankers in foreign trade making 
purchase price a secondary considera- 
tion. The principal reason for the use of 
foreign fiag vessels is the lower operating 
costs. As many of the foreign operators 
of tankers will purchase our vessels, 
there is little likelihood that the Ameri- 
can operators will be placed at a disad- 
vantage in regard to capital charges. A 
very large proportion of the foreign flag 
tankers operated by subsidiaries of 
American companies prior to the war, 
were operated in the indirect trades. 
The Harvard Study states: 
} In September 1938, for instance, 187 for- 
eign flag tankers with a gross tonnage of 
1,198,000 were listed as owned by subsidiaries 
of large United States oil companies. There 
is a possibility that some of these foreign 
flag tankers can be replaced by United States 
flag tankers. A large and growing proportion 
of these foreign flag tankers which were con- 
trolled by United States companies, however, 
were engaged in indirect trade between two 
foreign countries. There seems to be little 
chance that any appreciable number of tank- 
ers engaged in indirect trade will fly the 
United States flag. 


This amendment will not put tanker 
operators at a disadvantage with respect 
to competition with pipe lines. The 
Harvard Study states: 

The most reliable evidence seems to indi- 
cate that the operating costs of the pipe lines 
and tankers are approximately equal. 

If pipe line and tanker operating costs are 
equal, the oil companies prefer to use tank- 
ers since they are much more flexible than 
the pipe lines. The pipe line must deliver 
oil at a given terminal, whereas tankers can 
be sent to any one of a number of ports. 
A tankers can even be shifted to foreign trade 
should the occasion demand, and a tanker 
can carry a large number of different petro- 
leum products at one time. 


Sale of tankers at any price less than 
the full prewar domestic cost will set a 
new high in Government handouts to an 
industry which has long been infamous 
for its milking of the Government. 
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It is important to remember that the 
only testimony before the committee 
about tankers with the exception of the 
Bulk Carriers’ Association is the testi- 
mony of Admiral Vickery and Admiral 
Land. They are the individuals who will 
be selling these tankers, and they testi- 
fied unequivocally that they could get 
100 percent of the prewar domestic cost 
for the tankers. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Does the 
gentleman’s amendment relate only to 
tankers and not to other craft? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If the Big Inch line is 
closed down there will be a great demand 
for these tankers, as I see it, and they will 
be the first ships sold. 

Mr. JACKSON. There is no question 
about it, and not only that, the point I 
make is that not a single representative 
of the tanker companies even questioned 
the legislation as originally introduced 
which provided for 100 percent of prewar 
domestic costs. My amendment gives 
them an adjustment on a brand-new 
tanker from the war cost back to the pre- 
war domestic cost. However, the bill as 
reported goes beyond that and makes an 
adjustment down to 75 percent of prewar 
domestic cost. 

Mr. RICH. We ought to get every dol- 
lar that we can for these ships because 
the Treasury needs it. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the gentleman is 
interested in economy, here is a chance to 
get $150,000,000 for the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. RICH. I am for that, too. I am 
going to be right here to vote for that. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question 
about trade-ins. The purchaser of a 
tanker turns in an old tanker. A shert 
time ago there were some transactions 
carried on with a couple of oil companies 
where old tankers were traded in. I 
made as much inquiry about it as I could. 
I received a letter from the Comptroller 
General about the matter and among 
other things he states that in his opinion 
as to a number of these old tankers there 
was allowed as much as the company had 
paid for the vessels in purchasing them 
from the United States over 20 years ago. 
How will the gentleman’s amendment 
affect that proposition? 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct and if he will look in 
the Recorp of yesterday he will find that 
I have set out tables showing the trade- 
in allowances which would have been 
available originally under this bill which 
to say the least, were in some cases 
scandalous. I have an amendment 
which was prepared originally by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner]. It is an amendment which 
takes care of that situation and scales 
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back the trade-in allowances on these old 
vessels. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
not this amendment. That is a future 
amendment to be offered? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. It will be an 
amendment to section 8 adopted by the 
committee. The point is we are not ac- 
complishing anything if we are going to 
turn around and allow a windfall of 
$150,000,000 to these people. It is noth- 
ing more or less than that. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Does the gentleman 
recall how many tankers have been sold 
under existing law, subject to the provi- 
sions of this bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe I stated 
there had been sold something like 68 
tankers under existing legislation. 

Mr.CANFIELD. Out of a total of how 
many available? 

Mr. JACKSON. I understand there 
are approximately 400 tankers available. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. I am sure the gentleman 
from Washington will agree that this 
amount of $150,000,000 would not be re- 
alized unless the tankers are sold? 

Mr. JACKSON. Where else are they 
going to buy them? Will the gentleman 
advise the House where else they can buy 
these tankers? The laws of the United 
States provide that ships constructed or 
purchased abroad cannot be used in do- 
mestic operations. They must buy them 
from American-owned yards. This is an 
open and shut case unless you want to be 
foolish enough to allow a windfall to 
these operators. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Information was handed 
to me a minute ago that if we sell these 
vessels at a higher price, the money will 
not come back into the Treasury, but will 
go into a revolving fund; is that correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. The section referred 
to by the gentleman is subject to a point 
of order and can be knocked out on that 
basis. 

Mr. RICH. Then let us knock it out. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. First, I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the fine work and 
the deep study he has been giving to this 
subject, and the fine job he has been 
doing. Of course, we all want to see this 
surplus disposed of. Does the gentleman 
feel confident that under his amendment 
the trade can and will buy tankers at 
reasonable prices? 

Mr. JACKSON. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that there can be no question 
about it. These people are given a price 
which they paid prior to the war. Under 
my amendment they are being sold at 
prewar domestic costs. The postwar do- 
mestic cost is certain to be higher than 
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the prewar domestic cost. This amend- 
ment relates to industrial carriers and 
not common carriers. It does not affect 
their operating costs. As a matter of 
fact, their operating cost under the pro- 
visions of my amendment will not be in- 
creased one iota. It is an entirely differ- 
ent situation from the common carriers 
who are in competition with railroads 
and foreign competitors. 

Mr. GORE. Did any representative of 
the shipping interests appear before the 
committee who maintained that they 
should buy tankers at less than prewar 
domestic prices? 

Mr. JACKSON. There was only one 
representative of a small bulk carrier 
group, but no representative from the 
large oil carriers. They had notice for 
over a year and a half now as to what the 
proposed costs of these tankers would be 
under the original bill. I hope the com- 
mittee will vote for this amendment. If 
you are interested in ceeing that the 
Treasury gets a fair bre-lx, I am sure that 
you will support it. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutec. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say that I do not question the majority 
of the statements made by my colleague 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JACKSON]. I have always found him to 
be truthful, reliable, and dependable; 
generally I follow him in all directions. 
Eowever, I do feel that as to this par- 
ticular amendment I should at least pre- 
sent to the House the views that im- 
pelled the committee, after serious con- 
sideration for a considerable time, to re- 
port this provision in the bill. It is for 
you to determine what you want to do 
about the amendment. 

The gentleman says that his amend- 
ment will save the United States $159,- 
000,000. This statement assumes that 
we will sell as many tankers at the higher 
price as at the price fixed in the bill as 
reported. I hope that is true. I want to 
Save money, but I want to see the mer- 
chant marine operated for national de- 
fense, for the promotion of our trade, 
and in the determination of these ques- 
tions after considering all of these dif- 
ferent phases it is obvious that the con- 
clusions of my friend will not be true. 
You will make no foreign sales of tankers 
under the Jackson amendment. You will 
make no sales of tankers to citizens for 
operation in foreign trade. These citi- 
zens will buy their tankers abroad and 
put them under foreign flags. The trou- 
ble is that if they do not buy them they 
will be constructed abroad, and in a short 
time we shall have no opportunity to sell 
those we have. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
during the course of the discussion of 
this bill it has been admitted that it is 
& practice of the large oil companies to 
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utilize the tankers of the countries from 
which they are receiving oil, and that it 
was the common practice for them to 
do so? 

Mr. BLAND. I think so. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it rot true that 
there was no assurance from the officials 
of the Maritime Commission that even 
if we sold them for less they would be 
utilized in foreign trade? As a matter 
of fact, I believe Admiral Vickery stated 
explicitly that they should be sold for 
100 percent, because they would not be 
used in foreign trade for the reason that 
they could not compete. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not recall that 
statement on the part of Admiral Vick- 
ery. If the gentleman says he made it, 
I am ready to confess that that is true. 
I do not know. 

Since we will meet our domestic oil 
requirements after the war to a much 
greater extent with oil imports, the do- 
mestic trade in oil may be smaller than 
it was before the war, and thus fewer 
tankers will be engaged in domestic 
trade than formerly. ; 

I wish, however, particularly to call 
to the attention of the Committee the 
very impelling reasons assigned that 
gave us so much trouble. In a letter 
from Secretary Forrestal to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, the Honorable Cart 
Vinson, chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, dated March 20, 1945, he 
said: 

With reference to the provision making 
special price concessions applicable in the 
case of tankers only when they are sold for 
operation in foreign trade of the United 
States, the Navy Department is of the opin- 
ion that the special price concession should 
be applicable when tankers are sold for 
operation in domestic trade. The Navy De- 
partment further feels that the provision for 
bare boat charter of vessels other than tank- 
ers should be liberalized to include tankers. 
The Navy Department, therefore, is in ac- 
cord with your idea— 


That is, Chairman Vinson— 

that we should sell and charter as many 
tankers as possible under as liberal terms as 
possible to American citizens. It might 
further be desirable to require that all ves- 
sels with the possible exception of Liberty 
ships should be offered for sale or for charter 
to American citizens prior to the offering of 
them to foreign operators. 


I have one long telegram pointing out 
the reasons why no preference should be 
made in the sale of tankers, and stating 
that they should be sold as low as dry 
cargo freighters. That comes from Pa- 
cific Tankers, Inc., Mr. Dawson, Presi- 
dent. 

We had communications before us at 
the time we reconsidered this matter. 
Representatives of the Navy view had 
advocated an adequate tanker fleet under 
the American flag and said that the 
tanker tonnage now approximates 12,- 
000,000 dead-weight tons, more than our 
Merchant Marine in 1939, and it would 
be the utmost folly not to exhaust every 
possibility of selling or chartering them 
to American citizens and selling or char- 
tering them upon such terms and condi- 
tions that our American operators would 
successfully meet foreign competition. 

The argument was further made that 
the Navy desires the selling and charter- 
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ing of as many tankers as possible to 
American citizens, for the reason that 
Germany and Japan had possessed large 
tanker fleets carrying the oil of other 
countries, and the Navy desired that our 
citizcns be given an approximate oppor- 
tunity to absorb this business. 

They said it vas important to protect 
our national defense. Our attention was 
called to the testimony of Admiral! Land 
that only industrial carriers would be 
interested in these tankers, and that is 
why he wished to keep the prices at the 
domestic limit. That is a very important 
question. It was said that the item of 
the $69,000,000 on the refund was not 
to be left out of consideration. But the 
Navy seemed to think, or the representa- 
tives of the Navy, that we were not rais- 
ing our sights high enough for us to see 
into the more important future and that 
Admiral Land did no* see the possibility 
of building up an entirely new industry 
by creating a new group of indipendent 
American operators who would be in- 
duced to engage in the oil-carrying busi- 
ness. It was said that it must not be 
forgotten that the enemy nations en- 
gaged extensively in the oil transporta- 
tion trade before the war and that both 
Germany and Japan had large tanker 
fleets carrying the oil of other countries 
and that there war no reason, with the 
huge tanker fleet we had at hand, why 
we should not attempt to absorb this 
business; and that most or all of our oil 
companies had huge oil reserves in for- 
eign countries, while our own reserves 
were being depleted rapidly. It was said 
that there is no healthier way of stimu- 
lating the flow of this foreign oil into this 
country than by enabling the oil com- 
panies and our independent American 
operators to maintain a sizable tanker 
fleet under the American flag, and that 
the best way was to enable the Ameri- 
can operator to obtain our surplus tanker 
tonnage at a price which is sufficiently 
low to meet foreign competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minute:. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. It is said if these Amer- 
ican operators can be induced to trans- 
port foreign oil into this country in huge 
quantities it will enable us to conserve— 
and this is an important point—our fast 
diminishing oil reserves such as the Elk 
Hills Naval Reserve which was of grave 
concern to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. Everything possible should be done 
to stimulate the utmost growth of an in- 
cependent group of American tanker op- 
erators. The American-flag industry 
would have far-reaching effects upon our 
future welfare. First, it would permit 
combined employment of large numbers 
of American seamen who otherwise 
would be thrown out of work when Gov- 
ernment operations ceased at the close 
of the war, particularly if large numbers 
of our tankers are allowed to pass out 
from under the American flag. Second, 
it will necessitate continuous operation of 
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‘American repair yards. Third, that it 


was essential to the national defense. 
Fourth, that the best kind of assurance 
against another emergency was the sale 
of tankers at this price. Fifth, the 
$60,000,000 readjustment mentioned by 
Admiral Land would be small when it is 
considered that few if any tankers would 
be disposed of at the price he proposed 
and that the cost of their building would 
be borne by the Government without any 
possibility of recouping any part of it 
through sale or charter. In other words, 
that the price would be so high there 
would be no sale for tankers. The figure 
of 75 was reached as a compromise and 
rather arbitrarily. We considered it 
many days. We were persuaded and im- 
pelled more by the views of the Navy De- 
partment as they are submitted at our 
hearings, our desire was to protect our 
reserves and also our desire was to es- 
tablish a new business in America. 

I am simply given you the reasons 
which induced us to report this commit- 
tee amendment. I feel, as chairman of 
the committee, the matter having been 
considered by the committee, it is my 
duty to present those views to you. 
However, it is entirely agreeable to me 
that you shall do what you please. 

In conclusion, all I would say is, you 
are the judges. If the question of na- 
tional defense and the preservation of 
national reserves is as great as it was 
presented to us, you must take that into 
consideration. If the argument of my 
friends is correct, and there may be an 
immediate saving of money, the only 
question is, Shall we save or shall we 
raise our sights higher than we have 
done in the past? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that it is well 
in considering any amendment to give 
thought to the effect of the amendment 
on the basic purpose of the bill. The 
purpose of H. R. 3603, as it clearly sets 
forth, is to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. In other words, 
we are striving to write a bill which will 
put American-built ships into operation 
on the high seas under the American 
flag and manned by American crews. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington not only fails to 
further the objectives of the bill but it 
is in fact directly destructive to the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There is no feature of H. R. 3603 to 
which the committee gave more careful 
consideration than it did to tanker sales. 
The basis finally incorporated into the 
bill was the result of much testimony 
and discussion which at times seemed 
to be endless. The figures as finally ar- 
rived at represent a compromise which 
the great majority of the committee re- 
gard as fair both to the Government and 
to the tanker operators and which at the 
same time will further the bill’s purposes. 

All the Members of the House have 
read much of how requirements of war 
have depleted our country’s petroleum 
reserves. There is no doubt but that in 
the years ahead the United States must 


rely upon foreign sources of petroleum 
to an increasing extent. That means a 
constantly increasing number of tank- 
ers engaged in foreign trade. 

The question for you to decide in vot- 
ing on this amendment is whether our 
increasing imports of petroleum shall be 
carried in American ships, built and re- 
paired in American yards, flying the 
American flag, and giving employment 
to American crews, or whether that ton- 
nage shall be carried under foreign flag 
in ships manned by underpaid for- 
eign seamen, each one of whom deprives 
an American seaman of a job. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is there any testi- 
mony in the record which indicates that 
the oil companies can compete with for- 
eign operators in the transportation of 
oil from foreign countries to the United 
States? 

Mr. BUCK. I was about to cover that 
point. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
those people are industrial operators, and 
in any event would require a subsidy, 
and they would not be eligible for a 
subsidy because they are not common 
carriers? 

Mr. BUCK. I will say that in this bill 
we put the price low so they will be able 
to compete. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is there any testi- 
mony in the record? Did any of these 
companies say that that is true? 

Mr. BUCK. There is no doubt but that 
under conditions as they existed Ameri- 
can tanker operators were unable to 
compete with foreigners. I should like 
to finish my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JACKSON. I just wondered 
whether the gentleman would say there 
was anything in the record to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BUCK. Let us not fool ourselves. 
Tankers can be built in foreign yards at 
half the cost of building them in Ameri- 
can yards. Foreign-flag tankers can be 
manned by crews receiving less than half 
the pay received by American crews. 
How then can American-fiag tankers 
compete in overseas trade? They cannot 
and they have not. 

Mr. CHURCH: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. The record is full of 
that kind of testimony, is it not? 

Mr. BUCK. It is; I thank the gentle- 
man. 

My home on Staten Island overlooks 
the Narrows, the entrance to New York 
Harbor. What tankers over the years 
have I seen entering and leaving the Port 
of New York in the overseas trade? 
There have been Dutch tankers and 
Swedish tankers and Norwegian tankers 
and Danish tankers and British tankers 
and Panamanian tankers and German 
tankers and Japanese tankers. Ameri- 
can tankers were frozen out. They will 
continue to be frozen out under the Jack- 
son amendment. 

I do not say that the tanker sales pro- 
visions as embraced in the bill will give 
American operators and American crews 
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clear entry into this trade. Sale of tank- 
ers on the same basis as dry-cargo ships, 
as advocated by the able chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, is a minimum 
step in that direction. 

But I assure you that the Jackson 
amendment will bar American partici- 
pation and American employment in the 
overseas petroleum trade. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask un- 
animous consent that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
end in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. I hope 
very much that the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton will not prevail. I doubt if the 
House realizes what a great amount of 
time was spent by the committee in its 
consideration of this question of the stat- 
utory sales price for tankers. The pro- 
vision which was finally inserted in the 
bill was the result of the best compro- 
mise we could make on all the views that 
were expressed. 

The bill was reported last June with no 
dissent on this provision and no attempt 
was made even this fall when we were 
considering committee amendments to 
the bill to raise this tanker price back to 
100 percent of the prewar domestic cost. 
The suggestion was brought forth only 
late last week. It is really shocking to 
me that there should be any attempt to 
undo at this late hour so much painstak- 
ing work on the part of the committee. 

The gentleman from Washington has 
suggested that there is nothing in the 
record from the independent tanker 
owners. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I fancy the 
gentleman is going to answer the ques- 
tion I shall ask him, but I would like to 
have him comment on the assertion of 
the gentleman from Washington that the 
prospective purchasers of these tankers 
raised no complaint about the percent- 
age of 100. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I am going 
to talk about. Of course, the effect of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington is simply to meke 
things easier for the large oil companies 
and harder for the small tanker compan- 
ies which are engaged in carriage for 
hire and not in any industrial operation. 

Here is a letter from the Hillcone 
Steamship Co., which owns three small 
tankers. They say: 

Under the bill, as presently drafted, tankers 
are to be sold at 75 percent of the prewar 
domestic cost, as compared to the sale of dry 
cargo vessels at 50 and 55 percent of their 
prewar domestic cost, to unsubsidized and 
subsidized dry cargo operators respectively. 
The reason for this differential is expressed 
at page 5 of the report: 

“Since tankers present a special problem, 
being operated for the most part by indus- 
trial concerns for the carriage of their ow” 
products, the price consideration applicable 
to dry-cargo vessels are inapplicable to tank- 
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ers. Thus in the case of tankers, the statu- 
tory sales price is fixed on the basis of 75 per- 
cent of the prewar domestic cost.” 

Without admitting, and in fact denying, 
the logic of the argument advanced for the 
discrimination, the ownership of a part of 
the tanker fleet should not militate against 
the interests of the independent owners. 
The result would be an utter disregard for 
the small owner and a consignment, by legis- 
lation, to oblivion. Prior to the war the in- 
dependent tanker operators owned between 
16 and 17 percent of the entire American 
tanker fleet. This percentage totaled in ex- 
cess of 700,000 dead-weight tons, which, in 
turn, is equal to over seventy-one 10,000- 
dead-weight-ton ships. No other law drafted 
by this or any other Congress has been de- 
signed to eliminate the smaller business 
interest from continued existence and par- 
ticipation in its services, nor is that the pur- 
pose of this bill. Your attention is accord- 
ingly directed to the result. The fact that 
most tankers are operated by industrial con- 
cerns should not place them in a different 
category from the dry cargo operators. That 
same situation prevails in the operation of 
both types of vessels. Among the larger 
and, tonnage wise, more important dry cargo 
vessel operators are several which are en- 
gaged mainly in carrying the goods or im- 
plementing the commercial trading activities 
of their own or their parent company ac- 
tivities. They may be divided into the fol- 
lowing general groups: The steel companies, 
the coal companies, the fruit companies, the 
trading companies. There is no price or pro- 
tection differential in such cases. 

The cost of transportation of petroleum 
products is a factor in the final retail cost 


of petroleum products sold by the major oil’ 


companies—it is not an absolute norm for 
continued ship operation. Conversely, that 
factor is the absolute norm in the case of 
an independent tanker operator. The effect 
of the price differential is to make it an 
impossibility for any but the major oil com- 
panies to continue tanker operations. This 
is not, and should not be, the result con- 
templated. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL]. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment under consideration is based 
on a so-called saving. The question is, 
therefore, Will there be a saving? It 
proceeds on the assumption that some- 
body must buy the tankers regardless of 
whether you sell them at 100 percent, 75 
percent, or 50 percent. It seems to me 
that is not the question at all. If we are 
going to follow the philosophy of the 
Merchant Marine Act and have an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, we should sell the 
tankers at such a price so as to induce 
people to buy them, and the primary 
question should not be how much we will 
save. The question is how low a price 
should be fixed in order to make a sale. 
Admiral Land testified they could be sold 
a‘ 100 percent, but he did not say whether 
you could sell 1 or 50. The gentleman 
from Georgia, Cart Vinson, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
who should have some information with 
reference to the use of tankers, suggested 
that they be sold at 50 percent. The 
committee, after due consideration, felt 
that 75 percent might be a price low 
enough to sell surplus tankers. Talk 
about saving! Section 9 of this bill, 
which refers to the adjustment of prices, 
Calls for paying $87,000,000 out of the 


Treasury of the United States to people 
who have already purchased ships, in- 
cluding the tanker buyers. My idea of 
saving some money is this: First of all, 
we should keep the ships in the hands 
of American buyers, and to do that you 
must sell them cheap enough so that 
they can buy them, and 75 percent of 
the cost is believed to be a price low 
enough to do that. If you really want to 
save, look at section 9, which will cost 
$87,000,009 to adjust the price of the 
ships sold. Out of that the tanker people 
would get around $57,000,000. My sug- 
gestion is not to adopt this amendment; 
but when it comes to section 9, let us 
limit the adjustment of prices to those 
people who are unsubsidized—and by 
that I mean the unsubsidized dry-cargo 
purchasers. If you limit section 9 to the 
unsubsidized dry-cargo purchasers, you 
will save around $60,000,000, $50,000,000 
of which would go to the tanker buyers. 
The tanker buyers have not asked for 
this gift in section 9. Therefore, I would 
suggest that the saving come in section 9 
and the price be left as it is. At 75 per- 
cent it might be low enough to keep these 
tankers operated by American operators. 
Iam against the amendmen: for the rea- 
sons I have stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Borner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a most interesting part of this bill. We 
held hearings day in and day out. We 
held hearings on three different bills, 
and this question was never mentioned. 
Nobody from the tanker industry or the 
oil industry appeared before the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee in behalf of 
the tanker proposition. Nobody ever 
gave it a thought. Later on the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
came before the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee with a proposition that tankers 
be treated as dry-cargo vessels were to be 
treated in the bill. To say the least, it 
took the committee by surprise. There 
was considerable debate in committee. 
There were statements made within the 
committee that reductions in price would 
not add the sale of one single vessel. 
If I am incorrect in any statement I 
make, I would like to have a Member of 
the committee correct me. 

In addition to that we brought down 
what we thought was the best authority 
in the Government on shipping. We 
asked Admiral Vickery, we asked Admiral 
Land, and we asked others from the 
Maritime Commission to appear before 
the committee and give us advice on this 
tanker proposition. It was continuously 
and substantially testified, and shown by 
facts and figures, that the price would 
not ever enter into the sale of one of 
these tankers. It is argued here about a 
foreign tanker fleet, when we know per- 
fectly well that our tankers, flying our 
flag, cannot economically operate against 
foreign tankers in foreign transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, wili the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE. Is not the great prob- 
lem in competition the cost of the main- 
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tenance or operation rather than the 
original cost price? Is not that what is 
facing the owners of the tankers? 

Mr. BONNER. Certainly it is. I am 
just as anxious to see these ships put in 
operation as any man on the floor of 
the House. I am just as willing as any- 
one to reduce the cost due to the con- 
struction in view of the reason for the 
construction of these ships, and charge 
that cost to the war, but to be reasonable 
and frank, there is no reason on earth 
to give a windfall to certain operators as 
commercial carriers; when they are in- 
dustrial carriers. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
even under my amendment they still get 
a refund of approximately $500,000 on a 
new $3,000,000 tanker? 

Mr. BONNER. That is well under- 
stood. If anybody will read the figures 
here that have already been inserted in 
the Recorp, that is perfectly clear. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. The gentleman from 
Washington who offered this amendment 
indicated that a percentage of the pre- 
war domestic cost was never in any pre- 
liminary draft of this bill. I should like 
the record to show that I am informed 
that it appears in one of tne early pre- 
liminary drafts and was the subject of 
considerable discussion. 

Mr. BONNER. I will answer the gen- 
tleman from New York in this way. 
There was so much in the various bills 
that were presented to this committee 
and it caused so much confusion that I 
doubt whether anybody today knows all 
the varied and ramified features of the 
four different bills that were offered. 

May I say that I have no interest pro 
or con as to the oil transportation fea- 
tures of this country. I have no interest 
one way or the other on that matter. I 
only want to see the Government get the 
best it can for these ships. I want to see 
fair play to our own operators. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is it not a fact that one of 
the greatest immediate needs we will 


have for shipping will be for oil transpor- 


tation? 

Mr. BONNER. Of course. 

Mr. RICH. Then if there is that great 
need, is it not plausible that we will get 
a larger price for vessels that are in such 
demand by putting them on the market? 

Mr. BONNER. Yes; that is right. It 
was stated in the committee that no mat- 
ter what the price was it would be nec- 
essary for certain foreign countries to 
have their own tankers, and that we 
would not be permitted to bring into 
their area more than a small percentage 
of our tankers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has éx- 
pired. All time has expired. 
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The question is on the amendment 
offered by the geatleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 76, noes 55. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SALES OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO CITIZENS 

Sec. 4. (a) Any citizen of the United States 
may make application to the Commission to 
purchase a war-built vessel, under the juris- 
diction and control of the Commission, at 
the statutory sales price. If the Commission 
determines that the applicant possesses the 
ability, experience, financial resources, and 
other qualifications, necessary to enable him 
to operate and maintain the vessel under 
normal competitive conditions, and that 
such sale will aid in carrying out the policies 
of this act, the Commission shall sell such 
vessel to the applicant at the statutory sales 
price. 

(b) At the time of sale, the purchaser shall 
pay to the Commission at least 25 percent 
of the statutory <ales price. The balance 
of the statutory sales price shall be payable 
in not more than 20 equal annual install- 
ments, with interest on the portion of the 
statutory sales price remaining unpaid, at 
the rate of 344 percent per annum, or shall 
be payable under such other amortization 
provisions which permit the purchaser to 
accelerate payment of the unpaid balance as 
tre Commission deems satisfactory. The 
obligation of the purchaser with respect to 
payment of such unpaid balance with inter- 
est shall be secured by a preferred mortgage 
on the vessel sold. 

(c) The contract of sale, and the mortgage 
given to secure the payment of the unpaid 
balance of the purchase price, shall not re- 
strict the use or operation of the vessel ex- 
cept insofar as may be necessary to preserve 
the value of the vessel as security for such 
payment. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
BLAND: Page 7, strike out lines 18, 19, and 20, 
and insert “price, shall not restrict the law- 
fu! or prcper use or operation of the vessel.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
clarifying amendment. There was some 
question on the part of some members 
on the committee as to whether it was 
entirely clear. The amendment is offer- 
ed for the purpose of making sure that 
the intention of the committee, that no 
restriction shall be imposed on the opera- 
tion of vessels by reason of any provisions 
of this bill, will be carried out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by the 
gentieman from Virginia [Mr. BLAnp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, if we 
start this, it is just going to delay the 
consideration of the bill and run into to- 
morrow and Friday. I am very sorry. I 
object. 

‘Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jackson: Page 
7, after line 20, insert: 

“(d) The contract of sale shall provide 
that if the purchaser owns or owned one or 
more vessels constructed prior to January 
1, 1925, which were requisitioned for title or 
for use by the United States after December 
31, 1940, the purchaser shall, for some one 
of such vessels— . 

““(1) if requisitioned for use, and lost prior 
to the date of such contract by reason of 
causes for which the United States was re- 
sponsible, readjust the compensation paid or 
payable to him on account of such loss to an 
amount equal to the exchange allowance 
which would be permitted under section 8 
if such vessel had not been lost and were be- 
ing exchanged upon such purchase. 

“(2) if requisitioned for title, readjust 
the compensation paid or payable to him on 
that account to an amount equal to the ex- 
change allowance which would be permitted 
under section 8 if such vessel had not been 
so requisitioned and were being exchanged 
upon such purchase.” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, shortly 
after Pearl Harbor the United States 
requisitioned, either for title or for use, 
virtually the entire American merchant 
marine. 

The compensation to be paid to tie 
owner on requisition for title and on loss 
of a vessel requisitioned for use, in the 
absence of judicial proceedings, was fixed 
by the War Shipping Administration on 
the recommendations of a just compen- 
sation board appointed by the President. 

The compensation paid for vessels 20 
or more years old was extremely high. 
Thus the United States is being placed 
in the position of paying an operator full 
wartime values for old ships and at the 
same time selling him new ships at less 
than half of their cost. 

The amendment I have proposed will 
take the United States out of this posi- 
tion. Itis verysimple. It provides that 
for each war-built vessel purchased by 
an operator he must readjust the com- 
pensation he received with respect to 
some one old ship as follows: 

If the old ship was requisitioned for 
title, or was requisitioned for use and 
lost, he must readjust the compensation 
he received to that provided in section 8, 
namely, 10 percent of the value of the 
new ship being purchased. 

I think this amendment is quite sim- 
ple. Its purpose is to take care of cer- 
tain inflated ihsurance valuations which 
were paid during the war. Under sec- 
tion 8 of the bill as amended by the com- 
mittee amendment and approved by the 
committee, we require old ships that are 
being turned in to be readjusted in 
accordance with the formula provided in 
that section, namely, that the trade-in 
value cannot exceed 10 percent of the 
construction cost of the vessel to be 
purchased. 

I do not know whether the Congress 
realizes the true picture of these old ves- 
sels. Many old vessels were purchased 
from the Maritime Commission in 1937 
and 1938 for $5 a ton, and a short time 
after hostilities broke out were requisi- 
tioned for title by the Maritime Commis- 
sion. They paid as high as $60 a ton 
for some of those ships. 

The same is true of insurance. They 
paid around an average of $47 per dead- 
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weight ton for ships that had a value of 
only $5 a ton before the war, and many 
of them were actually purchased from 
the Commission directly. It is to cor. 
rect that situation that I have offered the 
amendment which I submit to you for 
your consideration. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. In 1937 and 1938 nobody 
thought we were going to get into war. 
They did not figure we were going to get 
into war. Suppose some fellow went out 
and bought a vessel from the Maritime 
Commission at $5 a ton. That man 
wanted to buy something that he thought 
he could use to probably earn a liveli- 
hood for himself. Then the war came 
on, and because of the war the Maritime 
Commission offered him $60 a ton. 
What was wrong with that, as far as an 
honest, legitimate business transaction is 
concerned? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think it is a sort of 
two-way street. I think when the Gov- 
ernment is giving price concessions, it is 
not more than fair to ask of the. pur- 
chaser the same thing that the Govern- 
ment is giving him. The gentleman 
should look at the tables which I inserted 
in the Recorp yesterday. 

Mr. RICH. I do not know anybody in 
the business, I do not know of any cases, 
but there are many times when a man’s 
foresight gives him an opportunity to 
make a business transaction and then, 
by some circumstances, he falls into the 
category where somebody wants to buy 
what he has invested in. There is noth- 
ing crooked about that, is there? 

Mr. JACKSON. We are not penal- 
izing him. The only thing we are saying 
to him is, “If you want to buy one of these 
old vessels at 50 percent of the prewar 
domestic cost, then you have got to shell 
back.” 

Mr. RICH. I want to get every dollar 
for these ships that we can get, but I 
thought the gentleman was insinuating 
that that fellow had done something 
wrong. 

Mr. JACKSON. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JACKSON] if it is not a fact that in many 
instances the insurance was actually 
placed with commercial underwriters, 
such as the American Insurance Syndi- 
cate, and therefore the insurance in- 
demnities in such instances were paid to 
the private owner by the commercial 
underwriter and not by the Government. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will answer the 
gentleman by saying that it is my under- 
standing that virtually all the war risk— 
that is what we are dealing with here, 
not marine risk—since 1942 has bcen 
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paid by the Maritime Commission, All 
the so-called marine risks were taken 
care of by private companies. * . 

A provision similar to the one I have 
offered to the House today is contained, 
I understand, in the Senate bill written 
by the Maritime Commission. They do 
not have to adjust on all of the lost ves- 
sels—only on the one that they are 
coming into bargain for. They can elect 
the one they wish to readjust. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JACKSON. I will yield to the 
gentleman, although he did not always 
yield to me. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman has of- 
fered his amendment only to the section 
that applies to the sale of war-built ves- 
sels to citizens. I wonder if he proposes 
to offer a similar amendment to the sec- 
tion that deals with the sale of vessels to 
noncitizens? 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe the gentle- 
man understands that the amendment 
would not be enforceable against non- 
citizens; I believe he understands the 
reason for not offering it to that section. 

Mr. BUCK. Then the amendment 
discriminates against the American op- 
erator as compared with the foreign 
operator. 

Mr. JACKSON. No; I would not say 
that because I do not know of any foreign 
purchasers. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What is the mean- 
ing of “dead weight” as the gentleman 
used it during his address to the House? 

Mr. JACKSON. That would take us 
into quite a long discussion. As I un- 
derstand it, dead-weight tonnage is the 
actual displacement weight of the ship, 
and dead-weight tonnage is more than 
gross tonnage. In the United States 
ship tonnage is figured on the dead- 
weight basis, but in Europe ship tonnage 
is figured generally on the gross-tonnege 
basis. I am not an expert on tonnage 
and do not pretend to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that 
this amendment is one that calls on the 
United States Government to welsh on 
the agreement it has already made. An- 
other amendment was proposed that pro- 
vided that unless a person made certain 
agreements that certain things could not 
be considered in the purchase of these 
ships he could not qualify. It was dis- 
tinctly a bludgeoning amendment, and 
to that I would never subscribe. A man 
has his rights in court; let him go there; 
if not, and the matter is squarely pre- 
sented in a legislative way it may be 
considered. be 

This amendment never came before 
the committee in all of our many months 
of work on the different phases of the 
bill. I think it would be most unwise to 
accept it now. The bill is so drawn in 
ils many provisions that one section so 
integrates with another that sometimes 
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we found when we were reaching the end 
of the consideration of the bill, we had 
agreed to put something in which car- 
ried us back to the beginning and a re- 
reading of the whole bill became neces- 
sary to determine that no injustice would 
be done. Under this amendment an op- 
erator might be required to accept less 
than the courts of the United States 
might hold him to be entitled to as just 
compensation under the Constitution. If 
he refuses to accept the lesser amount he 
will be prevented from purchasing a war- 
built vessel. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I just appealed to 
Webster’s Dictionary to find out what 
“dead weight” means as it was used by 
the gentleman from Washington in 
reference to the price per ton paid for 
these ships. Can the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia tell the Com- 
mittee what “dead weight” means? 

Mr. BLAND. This question of tonnage 
is one of the hardest possible and there 
is now a movement to have something 
that you can fix upon definitely. I have 
the definition and I will give it as soon as 
I can find it as taken from one of the 
volumes on the subject. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. May I ask the gentle- 
man if it is not true that under section 8 
of the committee amendment readjust- 
ments are required in the cost of trade- 
ins similar to that required in my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BLAND. 
goes that far. 

Mr. JACKSON. I may say to the 
gentleman that the way it stands now 
the fellow who has lost his ship and re- 
ceived payment from the Government 
will get twice as much as the fellow who 
saved his ship and trades it in. That is 
the purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. I think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania put his finger on it 
a few moments ago. When acquisitions 
were made at a low cost for the ships, 
they went up to a much higher cost 
thereafter. Immediately after war was 
declared in 1939, and we passed the 
Neutrality Act, the value of ships went 
down. They were quickly affected. I 
really do not think we ought to adopt 
this amendment without knowing some- 
thing about it and more about it than we 
can in this consideration. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman from 
Washington said this involves foreign 
ships. It does, but may I say that our 
country requisitioned such ships as the 
Rez and the Normandie, foreign ships; 
therefore the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has not the correct information. 

Mr. BLAND. The truth of the matter 
is no one of us has sufficient information 
as to the effect of the amendment to 
adopt it now. 


I do not know that it 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Is there not quite a 
difference in establishing a formula for 
trading in a ship than, as this amend- 
ment proposes, to go back to those losses 
that have been agreed on in accordance 
with established law? 

Mr. BLAND. I quite agree with the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that my good friend, 
the gentleman from Washington I[Mr. 
Jackson], has conceived this amendment 
Possibly through some ill or mistaken 
aavice. I do not question his integrity 
whatsoever. The facts of the matter are 
these, as pointed out by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rico]. Some 
years ago when there was no market for 
these ships some of these operators 
bought them at a sacrifice price from the 
Government. Then they had to put up 
considerable money to make those ships 
usable. In those days we were told we 
were being kept out of war, but instead 
of that we got into the war and a tre- 
mendously increased demand for ship- 
ping came up; as a matter of fact, the 
demand for ships—every available ship— 
leaped as soon as we lifted the arms 
embargo. 

The Members will recall that when we 
were debating the arms embargo, the 
great cry from our friends over in 
Europe was: “Give us the arms and we 
will do the job, just simpiy put them on 
the docks and we will come and get them.” 
Then you will recall Brivain started a 
delightful campaign in this country, put- 
ting signs in store windows and signs on 
each bottle of Scotch that they brought 
back in ships carrying our arms to them, 
that “Britain delivers the goods,” im- 
plying that we ought to deliver the goods. 
And it was not long before we endeavored 
to do just that. The Maritime Commis- 
sion had to have ships and they got them 
back from the owners as fast as they 
could just as soon as the President de- 
clared a national emergency faced this 
country, but before the Maritime Com- 
mission acquired these ships by acquisi- 
tion of title or charter, millions of tons 
of our merchandise and munitions went 
overseas in ships that were being tor- 
pedoed by the Germans and so naturally 
ships greatly enhanced in value. Then, 
as the chairman of the committee pointed 
out, we entered into definite insurance 
agreements with those operators at the 
time that we requisitioned those ships 
for title or charter. 

War-risk and other insurance was not 
carried by the Government in a great 
many instances. They were carricd in 
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three ways: First, by the private com- 
panies; second, by the war-risk insur- 
ance of the Government; and, third, by 
a combination of the two when the Mari- 
time Commission specifically asked these 
operators to share their insurance with 
private firms. How are you going to ask 
these men to return that insurance to 
the insurance companies now when they 
apply for insurance on the purchase of 
anew ship? The gentleman says that it 
does not apply to foreign ships. That 
was purely an errcr on his part because 
we did requisition a great many foreign 
ships for title. Our own committee re- 
ported out a bill authorizing their acqui- 
sition. Of course, those foreigners will 
come in, I hope, to buy some of these 
ships, and if, as the gentleman says, we 
cannot make the foreigners return the 
insurance money due us, then he is dis- 
criminating against the American oper- 
ators. 

There is one other point. I am talk- 
ing now about ships that were lost during 
the war. All the time after these ships 
were lost up to the present time, when 
the owners hope to acquire new vessels 
under this act, the owners have been de- 
prived of the earning power of those 
vessels ever since they went to the bot- 
tom. Ido not think it is fair now, asthe 
chairman so clearly stated, to welch on 
a Government contract with these pri- 
vate operators. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman is 
familiar with the provisions of section 8? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
under the committee amendment the 
adjustments must be made by the very 
people the gentleman refers to, the peo- 
ple that bought ships for $5 a ton in 
1937 and 1938? They must readjust ac- 
cording to the formula provided in that 
section, namely, 10 percent of the con- 
struction cost, whereas the operator who 
lost his ship-—— 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I do not 
yield for aspeech. Those men have been 
getting the earning power of these ships 
right up to the date they turned them 
in, and the man who lost his ship 4 years 
ago by enemy action has been denied 
that earning power. 

Mr. JACKSON. Most of these com- 
panies used that money to buy these 
ships again on which they are getting 
readjustments under the bill; is that 
not true? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
may. 

Mr. JACKSON. They have had the 
full use of their money. They have had 
twice as much. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. We are 
telling them in section 9 that they have 
to pay back that money that they earned 
from the Government; do not forget 
that. 

Mr. JACKSON. And they are not ob- 
ligated to do that unless they trade in 
under section 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. HERTER]. 


They 
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Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
very much that this amendment will not 
be adopted. I can understand why the 
gentleman from Washington offered it. 
He is trying to readjust at this late date 
some of what you might call the inequi- 
ties which occurred in the early stages 
of the war years. To my mind it js 
absolutely impossible to do that at this 
time inifairness to everyone without 
essentially defeating the purposes of this 
bill which is to get as many ships in 
American hands to be operated profit- 
ably for the sake of the future of the 
merchant marine. 

Before we entered the war and during 
the early days of the war a good many 
American operators of American-flag 
ships sold their ships at the urging of 
the Maritime Commission to foreign in- 
terests, and they sold them at going ton- 
nage rates, running anywhere from $50 
to $100 aton. Later the Maritime Com- 
mission took over the entire American- 
flag tonnage under two methods, one, 
requisition for title, and the other, requi- 
sition for use. There was absolutely no 
uniformity in the way it was done. 
When they took over for title they paid 
outright a going rate for the ships, in 
spite of the fact that the law said that 
the value of the ship should not be en- 
hanced by the circumstances under 
which it was taken. The courts under 
the special tribunal to which the gentle- 
man from Washington referred set up 
a series of criteria by which the value of 
those ships was determined, and those 
criteria have been accepted by everyone. 
If we try to go back now and readjust 
what was previously done at the begin- 
ning of the war by putting all kinds of 
amendments into this bill, I think we 
will have a bill which will sell no Ameri- 
can ships to American operators. 

Furthermore, the amendment that was 
adopted by the committee, which will be 
voted on later—and I am sorry I was out 
of the country at the time it was adopt- 
ed—to my mind is an amendment that is 
entirely unworkable. It is an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Washington. He hitches this amend- 
ment with that amendment. I think 
they are both equally bad. His second 
amendment is one which will preclude 
the Government from paying more 
than 10 percent of war tonnage costs on 
the turn-in value of ships regardless of 
the amount of money that has been 
spent on those ships and regardless of the 
condition in which they have been kept. 
In other words, Congress will be setting 
a fixed price for trade-in of vessels as 
though all vessels were of identically the 
same kind and make and of the same 
age. That just cannot be done. It is 
not the way you can trade in ships. You 
have to allow some leeway in the trade- 
in of ships, exactly as you do in the trade- 
in of anything else. 

The primary purpose of this bill was 
not to wring every last penny out of the 
American operator so that he could not 
possibly operate a merchant marine in 
the future; it was to try to get rid of this 
colossal surplus of ships on a fair basis 
so that we would have a future merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired.” All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JAcKson) there 
were—ayes 30, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHARTER OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO CITIZENS 


Sec. 5. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States may make application to the Com- 
mission to charter a war-built dry-cargo 
vessel, under the jurisdiction and control 
of the Commission, for bare-boat use. The 
Commission may, in its discretion, either 
reject or approve the application, but shall 
not so approve unless in its opinion the 
chartering of such vessel to the applicant 
would be consistent with the policies of 
this act. No vessel shall be chartered un- 
der this section unless it has been offered 
for sale under section 4 for a period of at 
least 3 months and no sale has been con- 
summated under ‘such section during such 
pericd. 

(b) The charter hire for any vessel char- 
tered under the provisions of this section 
shall be fixed by the Commission at such 
rate as the Commission determines to be 
consistent with the policies of this act, but, 
except upon the affirmative vote of not less 
than four members of the Commission, such 
rate shall not be less than 15 percent per 
annum of the statutory sales price (com- 
puted as of the date of charter). Except 
in the case of vessels having passenger ac- 
commodations for not less than 80 pas- 
sengers, rates of charter hire fixed by the 
Commission on any war-built vessel which 
differ from the rate specified in this sub- 
section shall not be less than the prevailing 
world market charter rates for similar ves- 
sels for similar use as determined by the 
Commission. 

(c) The provisions of sections 708, 1709, 
710, 712, and 713, of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, shall be applicable 
to charters made under this section. 


SALE OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO PERSONS NOT 
CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) Any person not a citizen of the 
United States may make application to the 
Commission to purchase a war-built vessel 
(other than a P-2 type or other passenger 
type and other than a bulk dry-cargo Liberty 
type), under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Commission. If the Commission deter- 
mines— 

(1) that the applicant has the financial 
resources, ability, and experience necessary 
to enable him to fulfill all obligations with 
respect to payment of any deferred portion 
of the purchase price, and that sale of the 
vessel to him would not be inconsistent with 
any policy of the United States in respect of 
relations with other countries; and 

(2) that such vessel is not necessary to the 
defense of the United States; and 

(3) that such vessel is not necessary to the 
promotion and maintenance of an American 
merchant marine described in section 2; and 

(4) that for a reasonable period of time, 
which in the case of tankers and “C” type 
vessels shall not end before 6 months after 
thescessation of hostilities, such vessel has 
been available for sale at the statutory sales 
price to citizens of the United States, or for 
charter under section 5 to citizens of the 
United States, and that no responsible offer 
has been made by a citizen of the United 
States to purchase or charter such vessel; 
then the Commission is authorized to 


approve the application and sell such vessel 
to the applicant at not less than the statu- 
tory sales price. 


The determination of the 
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Commission under paragraph (2) shall be 
made only after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 
Notwithstanding paragraph (4) of this sub- 
section, not to exceed five “C” type vessels 
actually under charter to noncitizens for at 
least 1 year prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this act may be sold to noncitizens 
at any time after such date of enactment at 
not less than the statutory sales price. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no war-built vessel shall be sold to any 
person not a citizen of the United States ex- 
cept in accordance with subsection (a), or 
upon terms or conditions more favorable than 
those at which such war-built vessel is 
offered to a citizen of the United States. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I cffer a 
committee amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Buianp: Page 9, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“cessation of hostilities” and insert “date of 
the enactment of this act.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is another of the amend- 
ments made necessary by the surrender 
of Japan. It has the effect of preventing, 
for 6 months after the enactment of the 
bill, the sale foreign of C type vessels 
and tankers. Under this bill as reported, 
the 6-month period ran from the date of 
the cessation of hostilities. 

The original bill was reported before 
the war ceased. The date of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities may be confusing as to 
the specific date for which the period of 
time prescribed in the section may begin 
to run. Therefore, it is thought that a 
definitely ascertainable date free from 
dispute should be determined upon and 
as section 6 (a) (4) to which the language 
stricken out applies relates to a reason- 
able period of time wherein tankers and 
C type of vessels shall be first available 
to citizens for sales or for charters, within 
which time no responsible offers shall 
have been made by a citizen of the United 
States to purchase or charter such vessel, 
it is proposed to fix the time when the 
period of preference to citizens is to be 
operative on the date of the enactment of 
this act. That date is certain and ac- 
complishes the purposes originally in- 
tended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLanp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buck: Page 9, 
line 1, add a new section as follows: 


“TRANSFER OF VESSELS TO WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARTMENTS 


“Sec. 6. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, the Commis- 
sion shall transfer to the War Department 
or to the Navy Department such war-built 
vessels under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Commission as may be nominated by the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, respectively, which have not been pre- 
viously sold to, or are not then under charter 
to, citizens of the United States pursuant to 
a provisions of section 4 or section 5 of this 
act. 

“(b) Nominations under this section may 
be made at any time, but in the case of any 
vessel other than a Liberty-type vessel, trans- 


fer to the War Department or to the Navy 
Department will be made under this section 
only if such vessel shall not have been sold 
or chartered to a citizen of the United States 
under section 4 or section 5 hereof within 
such reasonable period as the Commission 
may fix not in excess of 4 months after the 
receipt by the Commission of the nomination 
of such vessel by the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

Page 9, line 3, strike out “6” and insert “7.” 

Page 10, line 5, after the semicolon insert 
the word “and.” 

Page 10, line 6, add a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“(5) that such vessel has not been nomi- 
nated for transfer to the War Department 
or the Navy Department under section 6.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 
I understand some of the amendment is 
directed to a section of the bill that has 
not yet been read. 

Mr. BUCK, That is not my undcr- 
standing, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
be more explicit about his point of order? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
require 5 minutes to explain this amend- 
ment. 

On June 21, 1945, the Secretary of War 
wrote the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries urging that the 
War Department be given positive acoui- 
sition rights to certain war-built vessels 
for purposes of national defense. I think 
that it was due to inadvertence and the 
rush incidental to the impending recess 
that the committee failed to incorporate 
such a provision into the bill as intro- 
duced. 

It is obvious that the Navy Depart- 
ment has similar need. 

The amendment I have offered merely 
grants the War Department and the 
Navy Department the right to acquire 
ships essential for their purposes before 
such ships are offered to foreign buyers 
and after American citizens have pur- 
chased or chartered all the ships they 
wish to operate. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr, BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman from New York Says 
the amendment was not considered. 
Perhaps not in the exact language of his 
amendment, but the substance of it was 
considered in one form of the bill that 
was considered by the committee. Dur- 
ing the consideration of the shipping bill 
in 1945, when the committee had amend- 
ments before it, there was an amendment 
suggested by the War Department whicn 
provided: 

Nor shall any such vessel with respect to 
which such a determination, return or trans- 
fer has been made or any other vessel espe- 
cially subject to this act be sold or chartered 
under this act until such vessel has been 
determined by the War Department also to 
be surplus to its needs. 


There was also a letter—I believe the 
gentleman refers to a _ letter—which 
came before the committee just shortly 
before we had our last meeting. When 
the question was taken up the letter was 
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read and the chairman called attention 
to the fact that it was before the com- 
mittee for consideration. Some mem- 
ber of the committee said: “We thrashed 
that out several times. I do not see why 
we should go any further than we have 
already gone in the bill when we con- 
sider the wishes of the War Department 
and the Navy Department, and that we 
should not leave to them the determina- 
tion of the particular vessels that will be 
declared to be surplus.” 

The amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York appears on its 
face plausible. The policy of the amend- 
ment was considered very carefully in 
the committee in the early days of its 
deliberations on the bill and decisively 
rejected. I think we spent some time 
on it. 

It has always been the policy of the 
Congress, reaffirmed last year in the ac- 
tion of the Congress on the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act that there should be no transfer 
of property from one Government agency 
to another without reimbursement of 
appropriations; in other words, the ac- 
quiring agency before acquisition can 
take place must have appropriations 
evailable to it to pay for the acquisition. 
Any other policy would result in permit- 
ting agencies to acquire and operate 
property without any control whatsoever 
on the part of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Congress. 

The War Department appears to have 
been trying for a long time to become the 
operator of a large merchant flect. It 
seems to see an opportunity, through the 
medium of this bill, to achieve its desires 
in this respect—without the necessity of 
going through the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. It would have you believe 
that its amendment is necessary to the 
national defense. If it is, let that deci- 
sion be made in the proper way—first 
by the Committee on Military Affairs and 
then by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Under section 11 of the bill—providing 
for a national defense reserve fleet—the 
War and Navy Departments can deter- 
mine what vessels are necessary to the 
national defense and prevent their sale. 
Ii the War Department is interested only 
in the national defense, it has all the 
power it needs under section 11. The 
fly in the ointment, however, is that what 
the War Department really seems to 
want is the operation of a large merchant 
fleet, acquired by it without reimburse- 
ment of appropriations, and thus with- 
out congressional controls. 

There was a similar question up when 
we had the surplus-property legislation 
before us for consideration and at that 
time it was provided that the United 
States Maritime Commission should be 
the sole disposal agency for surplus ves- 
sels which the Commission determined 
to be merchant vessels or capable of 
conversion to merchant use and that 
such vessels should be disposed of only 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 as amend- 
ed, and other laws authorizing the sale 
of vessels. I have a document which 
shows the interrogations in this body 
and in another body as to whether that 
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_, Gid leave with the Maritime Commis- 
sion the determination of the sale of 
these vessels. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WELCH. Is it not a fact that 
this amendment or a similar amendment 
was considered by the committee and 
rejected? 

Mr. BLAND. That is what I was trying 
to point out. I think the substance of 
the amendment has been considered and 
has been rejected; and it runs in my 
mind that when it was last brought up 
the committee declared that to be its 
opinion. I understand the sale of these 
vessels as used by the other departments 
may be had only when they are declared 
surplus. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. Is it not a fact that the 
letter from the Secretary of War was 
dated June 21; the bill, H. R. 3603, was 
introduced on June 27; and that the 
committee was in a considerable rush 
to get the bill completed at that time? 

Mr. BLAND. That particular letter, 
yes; but it is my distinct recollection 
that before we finished our hearings and 
the day before we reported the bill the 
question rose again and the members 
were unanimously of the opinion that 
we had passed on that matter and did 
not propose to go into it again, as re- 
quested by the War Department. That 
being the case an amendment of this 
kind, I submit, should not be adopted at 
this time without the necessary consid- 
eration that the gentleman seems to 
think has not been given it. I think full 
consideration has been given it and on 
full consideration the committee decided 
against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
cffered by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Buck]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORDER OF PREFERENCES 


Sec. 7. (a) In exercising its powers under 
this act and under other provisions of law 
with respect to the sale and charter of war- 
built vessels, the Commission shall give pref- 
erence to citizen applicants over noncitizen 
applicants, and as between citizen applicants 
to purchase and citizen applicants to charter, 
shall, so far as practicable and consistent 
with the policies of this act, give preference 
to citizen applicants to purchase. In deter- 
mining the order of preference between citi- 
zen applicants to purchase or between citi- 
zen applicants to charter, the Commission 
shall consider, among other relevant factors, 
the extent to which losses and requisitions 
of the applicant’s prewar tonnage have been 
overcome and shall in all cases, in the sale 
and charter of a war-built vessel, give prefer- 
ence in such sale or charter, as the case may 
be, to the former owner of such vessel, or to 
the person for whom the vessel was con- 
structed but to whom delivery thereof was 
prevented by the United States. 

(b) After the cessation of hostilities, oper- 
ation of vesscls in commercial service by the 
United States, either for its own account or 
throvgh operating agents under agency 
agreements, shall be continued only to the 
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extent necessary to effect orderly transfer of 
vessels to private opcration, 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JACKSON: Page 
11, line 16, after the period, insert “in deter- 
mining the order of preference between non- 
citizen applicants to purchase, the Commis- 
sion shall consider the extent to which losses 
in prewar tonnage of the various member 
nations of the United Nations, incurred in 
the interests of the war effort, have been 
overcome, and the relative effects of such 
losses upon the national economy of cuch 
member nations.” 


Mr. JACKEON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to give cer- 
tain preferences to a small country like 
Norway and some others that have lost 
heavily of their merchant fleet during 
the war. It applies the same theory of 
preference as is available to certain of 
our own citizens and it has the additional 
factor which the Commission is to take 
into consideration, namely, the effect of 
such losses upon the national economy of 
such nations. This does not affect the 
order of preference of our own citizens. 
This only has to do with the order of 
preference that will exist among foreign 
purchasers. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. It is well 
recognized by the committee, of course, 
that we have a certain obligation to Nor- 
way and also to Brazil, I believe, to make 
certain replacements of ships which we 
took over and lost; is that not correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. I 
have discussed this with the committee, 
both the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member, and there is no apparent 
objection to this amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. For instance, take the 
Norwegian situation as an example. 
Norway entered the war with 7,600,000 
dead-weight tons. That country only 
has a population of 3,000,000. They have 
lost over half of their merchant fleet in 
this war. One can well imagine what 
effect those losses have had on her na- 
tional economy. In addition to that, 
about 35 percent of Norway’s foreign 
currency was derived from shipping serv- 
ice before the war. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WELCH. There is no objection to 
the amendment on this side, and there is 
no objection from the other side, so why 
debate it? 

Mr. JACKSON. I appreciate that. I 
was just making a statement for the 
REcoRD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. JacKkson.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BONNER, Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BONNER: Page 
11, line 18, strike out “United States” and 
insert “Maritime Commission.” 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
discussed the amendment with the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member 
of the committee. The amendment 
merely deals with the question whether 
we desire to effect some other legisla- 
tion in this bill or not. By using the 
words “United States” we would affect 
a small amount of merchandise freight 
that is carried to Panama by the Panama 
Canal] lines. 

Mr. ELAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not desire to be 
supertechnical, but I believe the proper 
wording would be to insert “Maritime 
Commission” after the words “United 
States.” 

Mr. BONNER. I agree to the modifi- 
cation so as to have the amendment read 
“United States Maritime Commission”, 
and ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the amendment be so modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will be so modified. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EXCHANGE OF VESSELS 


Sec. 8. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to acquire, in exchange for an allowance of 
a credit on the purchase of any war-built 
vessel under this act— 

(1) Any vessel owned by a citizen of the 
United States, other than a vessel purchased 
under this act; or 

(2) Any vessel owned by a foreign corpora- 
tion, if— 

(A) the vessel was constructed in the 
United States, and has, after December 7, 
1941, been chartered to, or otherwise taken 
for use by, the United States; and 

(B) the controlling interest in such cor- 
poration is, at the time of acquisition of such 
vessel hereunder, owned by a citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States, and has been so 
owned for a period of at least 3 years imme- 
diately prior to such acquisition; and 

(C) such corporation agrees that the war- 
built vessel purchased with the use of such 
credit shall be documented under the laws 
of the United States. 

Such allowance shall not be applied upon 
the cash payment required under section 4. 
Except as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section, the provisions of section 510 (c), 
(ad), (e), and (f), of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, shall be applicable 
with respect to such acquisition to the same 
extent as such subsections are applicable 
with respect to the acquisition of obsolete 
vessels. 

(b) (1) If, within 90 days after the date 
of the enactment of this act, the owner of & 
vessel eligible for exchange under subsection 
(a) and on such date of enactment under 
charter to the United States pursuant to 4 
charter party or taking for use miade or ef- 
fected prior to such date of enactment, 
makes a firm offer, binding for at least 90 
days, to transfer the vessel to the Commis- 
sion in exchange for the allowance provided 
in paragraph (1), the amount of such allow- 
ance may be increased to (A) the amount 
which the owner has, prior to the enactment 
of this act, agreed would have been the lia- 
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pility of the United States to him if the ves- 
sel had been lost, on the day before such date 
of enactment, by reason of causes for which 
the United States was responsible, or (B) in 
the absence of such an agreement, the 
amount which would have been the liability 
of the United States to him if the vessel had 
been so lost on such day and if the valuation 
cf the vessel for the purpose of fixing such 
liability had been that generally applicable 
to vessels of similar age and type. 

(2) If, after such offer is made, and prior 
to its acceptance, or prior to the acquisition 
of the vessel, by the Commission, the vessel 
is lost by reason of causes for which the 
United States is responsible, then in lieu of 
paying the owner any amount on account of 
such loss, the offer shall, for the purposes 
of subsection (a) and this subsection, he 
considered as having been accepted and the 
vessel as having been acquired by the Com- 
mission under subsection (a) immediately 
prior to such loss. 

(c) The Commission is also authorized to 
make available any war-built vessel for 
transfer to any citizen in complete or par- 
tial settlement of any claim of such citizen 
against the United States (1) for Just com- 
pensation upon the requisition for title of 
any vessel which he owned, or (2) for in- 
demnity for the less of any vessel owned by 
him and taken by the United States for use. 

(d) A war-built vessel shall be deemed to 
be a “new vessel” for the purposes of sec- 
tion 510 and section 511 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1986, as amended, provided it is 
documented, or agreed with the Commis- 
sion to be dccumented, under the laws of the 
United States. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
BLanb: Beginning with line 19, page 12, strike 
cut cown through line 16 on page 14, and 
insert: “Such allowance shall not be eap- 
plied upon the cash payment required under 
section 4. The amount of such allowance 
shall be determined by the Commission, hav- 
ing regard to the tonnage of the vessel being 
exchanged, but shall in no event be greater 
than 10 percent of the average construc- 
tion cost (without national defense features) 
of warbuilt vessels (of the same type as that 
being purchased) delivered during the calen- 
dar year 1944, except that in the case of any 
type of dry-cargo vessel the principal de- 
liveries of which were made after the calen- 
dar year 1944, there shall be used in lieu of 
the year 1944 such period of not less than 
6 consecutive months as the Commission 
shall find to be most representative of war 
production costs of such type. In any case 
where the vessel offered in exchange was 
acquired from the United States, the ex- 
change allowance under this section shall, 
unless subsequent to its sale by the United 
States it was acquired by a bona fide pur- 
chaser for value, in no event be greater than 
the price at which the vessel was acquired 
from the United States plus the depreciated 
cost of any capital improvements thereon. 
No vessel which is under charter to the 
United States on the date of the enactment 
of this act and which, pursuant to the terms 
of such charter, has been restored to condi- 
tion by the United States, or for the restoring 
of which pursuant to the terms of such 
charter a cash allowance has been made to 
the owner, may be exchanged under this 
section, 

“(b) The Commission is also authorized 
to make available any war-built vessel for 
transfer to any citizen in complete or partial 
settlement of any claim of such citizen 
against the United States (1) for Just com- 
pensation upon the requisition for title of 
any vessel which he owned, or (2) for indem- 
nity for the loss of any vessel owned by him 
and taken by the United States for use, 





“(c) Except as hereinafter provided, a war- 
built vessel shall not be dccmed to be a “new 
vessel” for the purposes of section 510 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, but 
shall be deemed a “new vessel” for the pur- 
poses of section 511 of such act. Section 
510 (c) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1926, 
as amended, shall be applicable with respect 
to vessels exchanged under this section to the 
same extent as applicable to obsolete vessels 
exchanged under section 510 of such act.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with one of the most 
difficult questions which the committee 
had to decide—the amount of the trade- 
in allowance to be permitted on old ves- 
sels turned in to the Commission in con- 
nection with the purchase of war-built 
vessels. 

The bill as reported contained two pro- 
visions dealing with the amount of the 
allowance—section 8 (a) and section 8 
(b). Section 8 (a) stated the general 
rule—that is, that the Commission was 
authorized to allow, on a vessel traded 
in, the fair and reasonable value of the 
vessel, taking into consideration three 
factors: First, market value for opera- 
tion in foreign and domestic trade; sec- 
ond, scrap value; and, third, book value. 

Section 8 (b) of the reported bill 
authorized a value in excess of the sec- 
tion 8 (a) value under certain conditions: 

First. The vessel must be under char- 
ter to the United States on the date of 
the bill’s enactment; and 

Second. The offer to trade the vessel in 
must be made within 90 days after the 
date of the bill’s enactment. 

If these two conditions were complied 
with, then the Commission was author- 
ized to allow on the trade-in an amount 
not in excess of the “insurance valuation” 
of the vessel—which means the amount 
which the United States would have been 
required to pay to the owner if it had 
lost the vessel while under charter. This 
“insurance valuation” was equal to the 
“just compensation” value fixed by the 
War Shipping Administration, and in the 
case of vessels twenty or more years old 
averaged around $47 per ton. 

There has been a feeling that the al- 
lowance permitted by the bill as reported 
is too high, and hence the committee has 
agreed to the committee amendment 
which has just been offered. Under the 
amendment the allowance for a vessel 
traded in on a war-built vessel cannot be 
greater than 10 percent of the war-con- 
struction cost of the war-built vessel be- 
ing purchased. The amount of the al- 
lowance, subject to the 10-percent maxi- 
mum, is to be fixed by the Commission, 
having regard to the tonnage of the 
vessel being exchanged as compared with 
the tonnage of the vessel being pur- 
chased. Under the amendment the max- 
imum allowance, according to informa- 
tion given to the committee, will be in 
the neighborhood of $25 per ton. As a 
further limitation, the amendment pro- 
vides that, if the vessel being turned in 
was once acquired from the United 
States, the allowance cannot exceed the 
price paid on such acquisition, unless 
subsequent to such acquisition the ves- 
sel was acquired by a bona fide pur- 
chaser for value. 

A vessel which is under charter to the 
United States on the date of the bill’s 
enactment cannot, under the terms of 
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the amendment, be turned in if the 
United States has been required to ful- 
fill its obligation to restore the vessel to 
condition for delivery back to the owner. 
The cost of restoration of these vessels 
has been estimated to run as high as $20 
aton. Since the reason for providing an 
increased trade-in allowance is, first, the 
saving of the cost of restoration and, sec- 
ond, the holding out of a reasonable in- 
ducement to the owner to replace his old 
tonnage with new tonnage in the inter- 
ests of the merchant marine, if would be 
the height of folly to have the owner re- 
quire the United States to expend large 
sums in restoring the vessel, and then 
permit him to turn it in at an attractive 
trade-in value and tell the United States 
he did not want it after all. 

Under the amendment, no vessel may 
be traded in under section 510 of the 
1936 act on a war-built vessel. On war- 
built vessels trade-ins must be made un- 
der section 8 of the bill, as proposed by 
the committee amendment, or not at all. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly 
that I find myself in opposition to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee and the majority of the committee 
on this amendment. I feel quite sin- 
cerely that in adopting this amendment 
the committee neglected to examine 
some of its more obvious provisions 
which, to my mind, are a complete ab- 
surdity if we are trying to modernize our 
merchant marine. The amendment, in 
effect, provides that for the turn-in of 
any vessels other than a war-built vessel 
in exchange for a war-built vessel there 
shall be a top limit of 10 percent of the 
construction costs during war conditions 
per ton for that old vessel. The reason, 
apparently, that the committee adopted 
that was that they were afraid the Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission might 
accept in certain deals old junk tonnage 
in exchange for new ships. 

But as the bill is written and the way 
in which this amendment is made to 
apply to the bill, this limitation of 10 
percent applies to any vessel owned by a 
citizen of the United States, other than 
a vessel purchased under this act. In 
other words, it does not apply neces- 
sarily to old tonnage. It may well apply 
to tonnage that is in first-class condition 
that is only 10 years old, but which for 
modernization purposes the owner would 
like to trade in for a new vessel. 

Under this amendment, if adopted, the 
maximum trade-in price he can get is 
10 percent. It was my understanding 
from the beginning that witl. this co- 
lossal surplus of vessels we have on our 
hands we were going to do our very best 
to make fair trade deals in order to get 
our merchant marine modernized so that 
we might compete, which we will have 
great difficulty in doing, with the mer- 
chant marines of other nations of the 
world. This amendment would com- 
pletely prevent the modernization of our 
merchant fleet. It is a clear reflection 
on the trading ability of the Maritime 
Commission from the point of view of 
making a fair trade. I object to it on 
the same ground as to the other amend- 
ment that was offered by the gentleman 
from Washington | Mr. Jackson], in that 
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.-in erder to try to correct an evil an 
amendment has been proposed to the bill 
which is likely to be a very serious deter- 
rent to the modernization of our mer- 
chant marine. 

If the Members are interested in this 
amendment, I wish they would read it as 
appears on page 9201 of the CoNGcrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of yesterday. I defy any 
Member to tell me the meaning of the 
entire amendment. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. WELCH. It is regrettable that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts was 
not present during the consideration of 
the amendment so that the committee 
could have had the benefit of his counsel 
but the fact still remains that the com- 
mittee, by unanimous vote, approved 
what is known as the Bonner amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HERTER. I fully share the re- 
gret at not having been present, but I 
still stick to my point, and in order that 
there be no misunderstanding as to my 
understanding of this amendment, I have 
just consulted with the counsel for the 
committee and he says that my interpre- 
tation is the correct interpretation. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think it is only fair 
to say that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was in committee at most of its 
hearings, and this amendment came up 
lately while the gentleman was away. 
The gentleman has been at all the hear- 
ings and has been very much interested 
in the hearings on this very subject and 
has been a very valuable member. I do 
not believe he has neglected one bit of 
this legislation. 

Mr. HERTER. Ithank the gentleman 
for that. I tried for 15 months to follow 
this bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. And the gentleman was 
a very great aid in preparing this bill. 
The chairman learned, and so did other 
members of the committee, to rely upon 
his excellent judgment and his knowl- 
edge of all matters pertaining to the bill. 
He was of great assistance and very val- 
uable to the committee. 

Mr. HERTER. I am very grateful to 
the chairman for those kind remarks, 
aud am sorry I find myself in disagree- 
ment with other members of the com- 
mittee on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WIGGLESWORTH 
to the committee amendment: At the end 
of section (b), after the words “for use” 
insert “Provided, That the value or price 
attributed to any war-built vessel made 
available under the provisions of this sub- 
section shall not be less than the price 
at and for which such vessel may be sold 
uuder the provisions of this act.” 


will 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the committee amendment 
which has been offered is a tremendous 
improvement as compared with the text 
of the bill as reported. I do not pur- 
port to say whether or not 10 percent is 
the proper ceiling, but I do think the 
original ceiling proposed in the bill as 
reported is absolutely without justifica- 
tion. I emphasized that fact in my re- 
marks on the floor yesterday. I agree 
with Mr. Snyder, Director of Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, who, in a let- 
ter addressed to the chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, stated 
that “certainly there should be some 
drastic limitation placed upon the maxi- 
mum trade-in allowance permitted.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
which I have offered is a very simple 
one; I hope the committee will accept 
it. The amendment simply proposes to 
put a minimum valuation on the ship 
that is traded in; namely, the value at 
which it can be sold under the provisions 
of this act. Without this limitation, as 
I read the proposed amendment, any 
claim in respect to the requisition for title 
or indemnity for loss can be settled in 
the discretion of the Commission with- 
out any yardstick for the valuation of 
the vessel to be turned in. I hope the 
amendment to the amendment will be 
accepted. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk again 
read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
wishes to be heard on his amendment. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer a pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I address my remarks 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 

The reason this amendment was of- 
fered was to assure at least a 25 percent 
return to the Treasury of the reduced 
prices, as we might term the price men- 
tioned in the bill, the prewar domestic 
cost reduced. I should like to be assured 
that in no case will the return be less 
than that amount. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say to 
the gentleman from North Carolina that 
the amendment which I offered goes only 
to section (b) of his amendment, that 
is to the section which authorizes the 
Commission to make available war-built 
vessels in complete or partial settlement 
of any claim that may now be outstand- 
ing. All it does is to provide that the 
ships so transferred shall not be trans- 
fered at a value less than the value which 
is provided in this bill for the sale of 
war-built vessels. 

Mr. BONNER. And it still leaves the 
possibility for the Commission to get a 
higher amount than 25 percent. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I assume it 
does. 

Mr. BLAND. Ithought we had agreed 
to that; I thought the amendment to the 
amendment had been accepted. We 
hope they will not set a floor of 25 per- 


~cent but will seek to get the highest price 


possible. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. WELCH. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts if his 
amendment will bring a greater finan- 
cial return to the Federal Government 
for the sale of the ships than is pro- 
vided for in the Bonner amendment. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I can an- 
swer that only in terms of hope. I 
should hope it would, but I do not know 
how anybody can have any idea about 
ne amount to be obtained under this 

ill, 

Mr. WELCH. We are dealing with 
$17,000,600,000 of the taxpayers’ money, 
and we are duty bound to secure for the 
Government the greatest possible finan- 
cial return for its ships. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, we have 
agreed to the Wigglesworth amendment 
to the amendment. The question is 
whether debate on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair un- 
derstands the situation, the committee 
has agreed to the Wigglesworth amend- 
ment to the amendment. The question 
will recur upon the amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, that 
is what I understood. I wanted to be 
clear about it before I voted for or 
against my own amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ADJUSTMENT FOR PRIOR SALES TO CITIZENS 


Sec. 9. (a) A citizen of the United States 
who on the date of the enactment of this 
act— 

(1) owns a vessel which he purchased from 
the Commission prior to such date, and which 
was delivered by its builder after December 
31, 1940; or 

(2) is party to a contract with the Com- 
mission to purchase from the Commission a 
vessel, which has not yet been delivered to 
him; or 

(3) Owns a vessel on account of which a 
construction-differential subsidy was paid, 
or agreed to be paid, by the Commission un- 
der section 504 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, and which was delivered 
by its builder after December 31, 1940; or 

(4) is party to a contract with a ship- 
builder for the construction for him of a 
vessel, which has not yet been delivered to 
him, and on account of which a construc- 
tion-differential sudssidy was agreed, prior to 
such date, to be paid by the Commission un- 
der section 504 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended; shall be entitled to an 
adjustment in the price cf such vessel under 
this section if he makes application therefor, 
in such form and manner as the Commission 
may prescribe, within 60 days after the date 
of the enactment cf th’s ect. 


gentleman 
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(b) Such adjustment shall be made by 
crediting the amount thereof against any 
mortgage indebtedness to the Commission 
with respect to such vessel (prorated over 
the unpaid installments thereof), and by re- 
funding the balance, if any. 

(c) The amount of the adjustment under 
this section shall be the excess of— 

(1) the purchase price of such vessel, re- 
duced by an amount representing both nor- 
mal depreciation, and excessive wear and 
tear by reason of war service, at the same 
rate and for the same period as that used in 
computing the statutory sales price under 
paragraph (2) or in lieu thereof by the 
amount of any amortization applicable up 
to such date under section 23 (t) of the 
Internal Revenue Code if such amount is 
larger; over 

(2) the statutory sales price of the vessel 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
determined as if the vessel were owned by the 
Commission. 

For the purposes of paragraph (1), the pur- 
chase price of a vessel on account of which 
a construction differential subsidy was paid 
or agreed to be paid under section 504 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, shall 
be the net cost of the vessel to the owner. 

(ad) An adjustment shall be made under 
this section only if there are included in the 
adjustment agreement provisions to the ef- 
fect that— 

(1) the HMability of the United States for 
bare-boat use of the vessel under any charter 
party made prior to the date of the enactment 
of this act shall be limited to 15 percent per 
annum of the statutory sales price as of 
such date; and 

(2) the liability of the United States under 
any such charter party for loss of the vessel 
shall be determined on the basis of the statu- 
tory sales price as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, depreciated to the date of 
loss at the rate of 5 percent per annum, plus 
not to exceed 3 percent per annum 4s repre- 
senting excessive wear and tear by reason of 
war service; and 

(3) in the event the United States, prior to 
the termination of the existing national 
emergency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941, uses such vessel pursuant to a tak- 
ing, or pursuant to a bare-boat charter made, 
on or after the date of the enactment of this 
act, the compensation to be paid to the pur- 
chaser, his receivers, and trustees, shall in no 
event be greater than 15 percent per annum 
of the statutory sales price as of such date. 

(e) Section 506 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, shall not apply to any 
vessel with respect to which an adjustment 
is made under this section, 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bianp: Page 15, 
line 12, after “shall”, insert “‘, except as here- 
inafter provided,” and after the period in line 
15, insert “No adjustment shall be made 
under this section in respect of any vessel 
the contract for the construction of which 
was made after June 30, 1945, under the pro- 
visions of title V (including sec. 504) or 
title VII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended.” 


_Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, substan- 
tially a similar amendment was adopted 
yesterday after debate. This amendment 
is another of the amendments made nec- 
essary by the surrender of Japan and by 
the stopping of contract authority for 
new construction. It has the effect of 
preventing adjustments in the price of 
vessels contracted for under title V or 
title VII of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, after June 30, 1945. 

_ The amendments are merely clarify- 
ing amendments and consist first of the 
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insertion on page 15, line 12, after the 
word “shall” of the words “except as 
hereafter provided” and then in line 15 
inserts the matter contemplated by the 
exception, the language so inserted being 
as shown in this amendment. The in- 
sertion was recommended by the Mari- 
time Commission and the reasons there- 
for have been discussed in connection 
with amendment No. 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
BLAND: Beginning with line 16 on page 15, 
strike out down through line 23 on page 16 
and insert: 

“(b) Such adjustment shall be made, as 
hereinafter provided, by treating the vessel as 
if it were being sold to the applicant on the 
date of the enactment of this act, and not 
before that time. The amount of such ad- 
justment shall be determined as follows: 

“(1) The Commission shall credit the ap- 
plicant with the excess of the cash payments 
made upon the original purchase price of the 
vessel over 25 percent of the statutory sales 
price of the vessel as of such date of enact- 
ment. If such payment was less than 25 per- 
cent of the statutory sales price of the vessel, 
the applicant shall pay the difference to the 
Commission. 

“(2) The mortgage indebtedness of the ap- 
plicant with respect to the vessel shall be 
canceled, and a new mortgage indebtedness, 
payable in not more than 20 equal annual in- 
stallments, with interest on the portion of 
the statutory sales price remaining unpaid, 
at the rate of 314 percent per annum, shall 
be assumed by the applicant. 

“(3) The new mortgage indebtedness shall 
be in an amount equal to the excess of the 
statutory sales price of the vessel as of the 
date of the enactment of this act over the 
sum of the cash payment retained by the 
United States under paragraph (1) plus the 
readjusted trade-in allowance (determined 
under paragraph (6)) with respect to any 
vessel exchanged by the applicant on the 
original purchase, 

“(4) The Commission shall credit the ap- 
plicant with the excess, if any, of the sum of 
the cash payments made by the applicant 
upon the original purchase price of the vessel 
plus the readjusted trade-in allowance (de- 
termined under paragraph (6)) over the 
statutory sales price of the vessel as of the 
date of the enactment of this act to the 
extent not credited under paragraph (1). 

“(5) The Commission shall also credit the 
applicant with an amount equal to interest 
at the rate of 3144 percent per annum (for the 
period beginning with the dat» of the original 
delivery of the veSsel to the applicant and 
ending with the date of the enactment of 
this act) on the excess of the original pur- 
chase price of the vessel over the amount of 
any allowance allowed by the Commission 
on the exchange of any vessel on such pur- 
chase; the amount of such credit first being 
reduced by any interest on the original mort- 
gage indebtedness accrued up to such date of 
enactment and unpaid. Interest so accrued 
and unpaid shall be canceled. 

“(6) The applicant shall credit the Com- 
mission With all amounts paid by the United 
States to him as charter hire for use of the 
vessel (exclusive of service, if any, required 
under the terms of the charter) under any 
charter party made prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act, and any charter hire 
for such use accrued up to such date of 
enactment and unpaid shall be canceled; and 
the Commission shall credit the applicant 
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with the amount that would have been paid 
by the United States to the applicant as 
charter hire for bare boat use of vessels ex- 
changed by the applicant on the original pur- 
chase (for the period beginning with date 
on which the vessels so exchanged were de= 
livered to the Commission and ending with 
the date of the enactment of this act). 

“(7) The allowance made to the applicant 
on any vessel exchanged by him on the origi- 
nal purchase shall be readjusted so as to 
limit such allowance to the amount provided 
for under section 8. 

“(8) There shall be subtracted from the 

sum of the credits in favor of the Commis- 
sion under the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection the amount of any overpayments 
of Federal taxes by the applicant resulting 
from the application of subsection (c) (1), 
and there shall be subtracted from the sum 
of the credits in favor of the applicant under 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection 
the amount of any deficiencies in Federal 
taxes of the applicant resulting from the 
application of subsection (c) (1). If, after 
making such subtractions, the sum of the 
credits in favor of the applicant exceeds the 
sum of the credits in favor of the Commis- 
sion, such excess shall be paid by the Com- 
mission to the applicant. If, after making 
such subtractions, the sum of the credits in 
favor of the Commission exceeds the sum of 
the credits in favor of the applicant, such 
excess shall be paid by the applicant to the 
Commission. Upon such payment by the 
Commission or the applicant, such overpay- 
ments shall be treated as having been re- 
funded and such deficiencies as having been 
paid. 
“For the purposes of this subsection, the 
purchase price of a vessel on account “of 
which a construction differential subsidy was 
paid or agreed to be paid under section 504 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, shall be the net cost of the vessel 
to the owner. 

“(c) An adjustment shall be made under 
this section only if an adjustment is applied 
for on all vessels of the applicant with re- 
spect to which an adjustment may be made 
under this section, and then only if the ap- 
plicant enters into an agreement with the 
Commission to the effect that, in the case of 
each such vessel— 

“(1) Depreciation and amortization al- 
lowed or allowable with respect to the vessel 
up to the date of the enactment of this act 
for Federal tax purposes shall be treated as 
not having been allowable; amounts credited 
to the Commission under subsection (b) (6) 
shall be treated for Federal tax purposes as 
not having been received or accrued as in- 
come; amounts credited to the applicant un- 
der subsection (b) (6) shall be treated for 
Federal tax purposes as having been received 
and accrued as income in the taxable year 
in which falls the date of the enactment of 
this act; and the amount credited by the 
Commission under subsection (b) (5) shall 
be treated for Federal tax purposes as having 
been received and secured as income ratably 
over the period beginning with the date of 
the original delivery of the vessel to the 
applicant and ending with the day before the 
date of the enactment of this act; 

“(2) The liability of the United States for 
use (exclusive of service, if any, required 
under the terms of the charter) of the ves- 
sel on or after the date of the enactment of 
this act under any charter party shall not 
exceed 15 percentum per annum of the 
statutory sales price of the vessel as of such 
date of enactment; and the liability of the 
United States under any.” 

Page 17, line 14, strike out “(e)” and insert 
“a. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jack- 


son], the chairman of the subcommittee 
will handle this amendment. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an amendment agreed to by the sub- 
committee and by the full committee, 
which considered amendments to the bill, 

Section 9 of the bill as reported seeks 
to provide for adjustments in the price 
of vessels so!d during the war period and 
prior to the enactment of the bill to the 
price provided under the bill. To make 
an adjustment of this character is plain 
simple justice. An operator who bought 
a vessel from the Commission before the 
enactment of the bill should not be 
penalized in comparison with one who 
waits until after the bill’s enactment to 
buy. 

There have been sold during the war, 
and prior to the bill’s enactment, 153 
dry-cargo vessels and 68 tankers. Of 
the dry-cargo vessels 139 were sold with 
a construction differential subsidy, and 
19 were sold without any subsidy what- 
soever. All of the tankers, of course, 
were sold without subsidy. The con- 
tracts for the sale of all these vessels 
contained a provision which purported 
to grant to the purchaser in the event 
legislation should be enacted to provide 
for the sale of war-built ships the bene- 
fits of any price fixed in that legislation. 
Whether or not the Commission had au- 
thority to make such a commitment, the 
fact is that it was made and the good 
faith of the United States is involved 
in section 9 of the bill. 

There has been a feeling that the 
amount of the adjustment provided for 
in section 9 of the bill as reported is too 
high. The committee amendment seeks 
to cut down the amount of this adjust- 
ment and at the same time to be per- 
fectly fair to all concerned—those who 
bought before the enactment of the bill, 
those who bought after the enactment 
of the bill, and the United States. 

The committee amendment treats all 
of these prior sales as being made on the 
date of the bill’s enactment and not be- 
fore that time, so that the previous pur- 
chaser and a future purchaser will be 
put on exactly the same basis. In order 
to accomplish this result it is necessary 
to “unwind” a previous transaction, and 
most of the provisions of the committee 
amendment which appear complicated 
are the provisions describing how this 
unwinding is to be done. 

First. The cash payments, which in- 
clude the principal payments made on 
the mortgage, made in connection with 
the original transaction have to be read- 
justed to the cash payment requirements 
of the bill. 

Second. The old mortgage indebted- 
ness assumed on the original transaction 
must be canceled and a new mortgage 
indebtedness running from the date of 
the bill’s enactment has to be assumed. 

Third. The amount of the new mort- 
gage indebtedness must be fixed in rela- 
tion to the statutory sales price of the 
vessel under the bill—that is, the price 
at which it is now being sold. 

Fourth. The Commission must credit 
the applicant with any amount of cash 
which he has already paid in excess of 
the statutory sales price. 

Fifth. Since the United States has had 
the use of the applicant’s money from 
the time of the original transaction to 


the date of the bill’s enactment, the 
Commission must credit the applicant 
with interest on that money. 

Sixth. The applicant must credit the 
Commission with amounts paid by the 
United States to him as charter hire for 
the use of the vessel from the date of the 
original transaction to the date of the 
bill’s enactment, and if the applicant 
traded in any vessel on the original 
transaction, the Commission must credit 
him with the amount that he would have 
earned as charter hire on the old vessel 
traded in from the time when the old 
vessel was traded in up to the date of the 
bill’s enactment. 

Seventh. The trade-in allowance made 
to the applicant in the original transac- 
tion must be readjusted down to the 
allowance permitted under section 8 of 
the bill. 

Eighth. Depreciation which the appli- 
cant has taken on the vessel purchased 
from the date of the original transaction 
to the date of the bill’s enactment must 
be treated as not having been allowed 
and must be put back into the income 
account. Similarly, charter hire which 
the applicant received and which under 
the terms of the amendment he is re- 
quired to pay back must be taken out of 
the income account. 

These are the provisions which the 
amendment includes for the purpose of 
unwinding the previous transaction. 
The basic principle of the amendment is 
very simple—the previous transaction is 
to be looked upon as having taken place 
not when it actually did but as taking 
place on the date of the bill’s enactment 
and subject to all of the bill’s provisions. 
The amendment reduces the amount of 
the adjustment under section 9 substan- 
tially and is fair to all concerned. 

I might say incidentally that the ad- 
justments under the bill as originally 
reported out amounted to $89,000,000. 
That included a scaling down of the 
mortgage indebtedness owing to the 
Maritime Commission and a small 
amount of cash: This amendment re- 
duces that adjustment to the owners 
down to $68,000,000, or a total saving of 
$21,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Washington {Mr. Jack- 
sON] may proceed for one additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I understand it, this readjust- 
ment is made both in respect to con- 
tracted sale and sales which are actually 
executed? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. And the 
gentleman says it will involve the repay- 
ment of about $69,000,000? 

Mr. JACKSON. Not in cash, no. It 
scales down their indebtedness. In 
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other words, it treats the transaction as 
though it took place on the date of the 
enactment of this bill. Then they must 
go through all the necessary procedure 
set out in the amendment to make the 
adjustments. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is this $63,. 
000,000 to be paid to nonsubsidized own. 
ers, to subsidized owners, or to tanker 
owners, or to all three? 

Mr. JACKSON. The adjustment ap. 
plies to subsidized and unsubsidized own- 
ers. If I understand the record correct- 
ly, there will be a very small amount to 
subsidized owners. I believe there wil! 
be about $200,000 to the subsidized own- 
ers and the rest to unsubsidized owners 
and to the tanker operators. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington may proceed for an- 
other minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. WEICHEL. With reference to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman, 
how much do you claim you will save out 
of the $87,000,000 now proposed to be 
given away by section 9? 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman will 
recall, that he was a member of the sub- 
committee which drafted this amend- 
ment. My original amendment which was 
approved by the subcommittee made a 
reduction of roughly $28,000,000. It 
brought it down from $89,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000. Then the gentleman from Mich- 
igan {Mr. Braptey] offered an amend- 
ment to the full committee which I did 
not agree to, which brought it up $3,- 
000,000. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Your amendment 
would reduce the $89,000,000 now pro- 
posed to be adjusted under section 9 by 
$29,000,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. No. It would bring 
it from $89,000,000 to $68,000,000, or a 
saving of $21,000,000. ‘This is net an 
entire cash outlay. A small amount of 
cash is involved, because these ships were 
purchased with a mortgage back to the 
Commission. Most of it involves a scal- 
ing down of mortgage indebtedness, and 
puts individuals on a parity with those 
who buy when this bill becomes law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. ; 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, f rise 10 
opposition to the amendment. | 

By his statement, the sponsor of this 
amendment tells us it involves some 
$20,000,000. This is a large sum of 
money in anyone’s language. I sugges! 
that it is too large a sum of money to be 
dealt with hastily in an eleventh hour 
amendment after 18 months of commit- 
tee work on the bill. As I mentioned in 
my address of yesterday, those who would 
stand the $20,000,000 have not had their 
day in court and have had no opportu- 
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nity whatever to present their viewpoints 
thereon. 

Those of you who read the amend- 
ment in two columns of fine print in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this morning 
and those of you who have just heard it 
yead Will agree with me that it is in- 
volved and complicated. I have been 
told by those who helped draft it that a 
dollar by dollar comparison with sec- 
tion 9 as written is impossible to com- 
pile. Certainly no such compilation has 
been presented to the Congress thus far. 
The amendment is therefore a shot in 
the dark. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
alleged $20,000,000 savings. From where 
was this figure obtained? I have seen 
no such compilation and no such com- 
pilation has been presented to the Con- 
ress. 

; I have been told, however, that as to 
one segment of the shipping industry— 
a favored segment under the amend- 
ment—the Government will pay out more 
money under the amendment than under 
the bill as written. Who then are those 
who suffer under the amendment? Is 
not the Congress entitled to know? 
Lacking such a break-down, can we be 
assured that the Government benefits 
at all? No one seems to know precisely. 
The Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration are silent. Are 
they, too, uncertain as to what the 
amendment means? 

Mr. Chairman, if the House adopts this 
amendment, it will be acting without 
benefit of knowledge, without benefit of 
analysis. Under these circumstances the 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Has the 
Maritime Commission been asked for an 
opinion in respect to this amendment 
that was read today, and which it is im- 
possible for any Member to fully inter- 
pret? 

Mr. BUCK. The text of the amend- 
ment was not completed until the com- 
mittee went into session Friday morning. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We are 
heing asked to vote on an amendment 
which covers at least three or four pages 
of very technical language, and appar- 
ently nobody is willing to say that the 
Maritime Commission is in favor of that 
amendment. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman is exactly 
correct, as far as I know. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not correct that 
the gentleman was in attendance at the 
Subcommittee meeting, although he was 
hot a member of the subcommittee, and 
this amendment was presented and dis- 
cussed, and a representative of the Com- 
mission stated that it would save, rough- 
ly, $21,000,000? I believe the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BraDLEy] will bear 
me out in that. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman is correct 
in saying I was present at the subcom- 
mittee meeting by invitation. At times 
the subcommittee was composed of four 
members, There are 21 members of the 
committee. The bill came to the com- 





mittee on Friday morning and eight 
members adopted this complicated, in- 
volved amendment to which we have just 
listened. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Am I correct 
in understanding that the fundamental 
justification for paying these large ad- 
justments are clauses inserted in every 
contract of purchase, without authority 
by the Maritime Commission? 

Mr. BUCK. When a prospective pur- 
chaser was about to buy a ship during 
the course of the war, and knowing that 
he faced a drop in value at the end of 
the war, any prudent man would have 
been unwilling to buy a ship at war- 
cost prices. Therefore, the only way the 
Maritime Commission was able to sell 
ships during the war was to put in a 
protecting clause, which was put into 
every contract which the Maritime Com- 
mission made with the buyer. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Would the gentleman 
state the nature of that clause? 

Mr. BUCK. In every contract for the 
sale of a ship made heretofore, and to 
which this amendment applies, there has 
been a clause stating that the Maritime 
Commission would adjust the price paid 
to the price as determined under a ship 
sale bill when, as, and if enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 
Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the genileman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I believe 
the gentleman from New York unwit- 
tingly perhaps makes a very unfair 
charge against the full committee and 
against the subcommittee. 

In answer to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH] let me 
say that this clause was written into 
some of the purchase agreements that 
the Maritime Commission executed—not 
all of them—but in one particular trans- 
<.ction to which the gentleman from New 
York referred on yesterday this clause 
appears: 

Articte 12. Future legislation: The Com- 
mis ‘on agrees that in the event of the en- 
actment of legislation authorizing the sale 
by the United States of vessels, constructed 
or sold under conditions similar to the con- 
struction and sale of the vessel herein agreed 
to be sold, at a price less than the actual 
construction cost thereof, exclusive of the 
cost of national defense features installed in 
any such vessel, the buyer shall be granted 
tae benefit of such legislation with respect 
to the sale price of the vessel, in which event 
the Commission shall make an appropriate 
adjustment with the buyer on the purchase 
price of the vessel, 
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I think in all fairness to the shipping 
interests, this kind of adjustment should 
be made and ought to be made in all 
fairness to everyone. 

Whether or not the Maritime Commis- 
sion had any legal right to insert such a 
clause in these contracts has been sub- 
ject to question. However, that is not 
the point as I see it. The fact of the 
matter is that the Maritime Commission 
has been charged with the responsibility 
by Congress of disposing of ships and it 
is the duly recognized agent of the United 
States Government in its dealings with 
the operators. Therefore, after the oper- 
ators have entered into a bona fide agree- 
ment, with the Maritime Commission 
acting as agents of the Government, and 
this clause appears, certainly it is up to 
us if it has not been done heretofore to 
write specifically into law the method by 
which these adjustments shall be made. 

After prolonged discussion last spring 
in the full committee on this subject, 
section 9 as it appears in the bill seemed 
to be the answer. We now seek to amend 
it. Many discussions were held this fall 
in the full committee on this subject of 
fair adjustments, and the chairman, tir- 
ing of trying to get a quorum of the com- 
mittee together day after day after day, 
appointed a subcommittee of six mem- 
bers, three on the majority side and 
three on the minority side. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee was the very 
able gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. This subcommittee invited to 
attend its meetings any other member of 
the full committee who cared to attend. 
To my knowledge—and I think I at- 
tended every one of those meetings at 
the request of our senior minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WetcH]—the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Buck] was also in attendance and 
made no suggestion or criticism of this 
amendment. And to prove the fairness 
of the committee, the committee itself 
considered the original Jackson amend- 
ment, and in addition several amend- 
ments I suggested myself; and in the full 
committee session of last Friday the full 
committee adopted an additional amend- 
ment which I offered and which the gen- 
tleman from New York supported; and 
then, as he said, with a quorum of 12 
members of the committee present, 
seven, as I recall it, voted in favor of the 
amendment that is presently before us; 
one, the gentleman from New York, voted 
in opposition to it; and four others voted 
present. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true also that 
the subcommittee consisted of three Re- 
publicans and three Democrats? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I said so. 

Mr. JACKSON. Most of the votes were 
unanimous. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. And is it not true that 
this particular amendment merely makes 
it possible for these people to get these 
ships at a price which other individuals 
would be entitled to get them at when 
the bill is enacted? 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to put every- 
body on the same basis as of the date of 
the enactment of the legislation. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

fr, BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. It is perfectly true, as the 
gentieman says, that I was invited as a 
nonmember of the subcommittee to sit 
in with the subcommittee but I did not 
feel as a nonmember of the committee 
that it was my right to enter in an in- 
volved manner into the discussions of 
the committee. ; 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Other 
Members, including myself, did not hesi- 
tate to express their views and I gath- 
ered they were always very welcome. But 
I can easily appreciate and I am sure all 
the other members of the committee ap- 
preciate that the gentleman from New 
York, being a relatively new member of 
the committee would undobtedly hesi- 
tate to be too forward in expressing him- 

elf before a subcommittee of which he 
was nota member. The gentleman from 
New York has always been very diligent 
in his attention to all matters coming be- 
fore our committee and has been ex- 
tremely regular in his attendance at all 
the full committee meetings and is doing 
a most commendable job in lending his 
views and fighting for his convictions at 
all times in all matters that come before 
the committee; and I want to say to him 
I consider him a very valuable member 
of our committee and in that, I know, I 
am joined by our chairman and the en- 
tire membership. 

Mr. BUCK. As far as last Friday 
morning is ccncerned, it is true that I 
offered an amendment to improve the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington, but that did not mean 
necessarily I was in favor of that 
amended amendment. I was trying to 
make it as good as possible. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman in fact offered and did support 
my amendment which I appreciated. I 
hope the amendment will be accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Bian»). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revert to the com- 
réttee amendment as amended by an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WHIGGLEs- 
wortH], and to offer an amendment at 
that point. I was through inadvertence 
misinformed by one of the reading clerks 
who told me my amendment would come 
up after disposition of that amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I ob<- 
ject, in view of the fact that my amend- 
ment fits in immediately after the one 
that has just been adopted. I would like 
to have my amendment considered, then 
the gentleman may make his motion. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I so 
amend my unanimous consent request, 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 

ect for the present. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Cierk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WEICHEL: Page 
14, line 18, strike out “a citizen of the United 
States” and insert “an unsubsidized oper- 
ator”, in line 20 and line 24, page 15, in 
line 1 and in line 7, before “vessels’’, insert 
“dry cargo.” 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, up to 
this time no one has told the Members 
of this House that section 9 as now 
written in the bill will cost the taxpayers 
of this country $87,000,000 out of the 
Treasury of the United States. Some 
of you gentlemen will say that this is 
merely a bockkeeping arrangement, but 
any time that you give credit to some- 
body out of the Treasury of the United 
States, even though they call it a book- 
keeping arrangement, the taxpayers will 
pay the $57,000,000. 

As I said yesterday, the Maritime 
Commission was not satisfied with put- 
ting up a fund that went up to $329,090,- 
000 of tax-exempt funds. They were not 
satisfied with that, but in addition, they 
put a clause into every sales contract, 
which they had no authority to do, say- 
ing that they would refund to every pur- 
chaser money under section 9 to make 
it line up with sales under this bill. 

With reference to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson], which raised the 
tankers from 75 percent to 100 per- 
cent, the gentleman in answer to my 
question said all that would do would 
be to reduce the $87,000,000 only $29,- 
C00,000. In other words, his offer to 
raise the price did not do anything very 
much with reference to paying out 
$87,000,000 under section 9. 

My amendment simply proposes to do 
this: It did not go through and it does 
not go through a long-winded statement 
of six pages. It is very simple and says 
this: The bill as now set up provides for 
returning $87,000,000 out of the Treasury 
of the United States. I say that if you 
are going to adjust price to those who 
have purchased, if you are going to ad- 
just it and give it to any one, I believe 
you should give it to the American citi- 
zen who put down his cwn dollars and 
bought his own ships; the person who is 
unsubsidized and not to the subsidized. 
If you adopt this amendment you will 
Save $70,000,000; in other words this 
ai_endment says that the adjustment 
in price shall only be given to unsubsi- 
dized dry-cargo operators, and by that 
you will take away $57,000,000 from the 
tankers as a gift and you will take away 
the gift to the subsidized people who re- 
sort to pay for these very ships under 
this bill out of the tax exempt fund which 
amounted to $329,009,000. I plead with 
ycu to adopt this amendment and save 
the taxpayers of this country $70,000,000 
and only adjust the price to the Ameri- 
can citizen who bought ships with his 
own dollars. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. IthoughtI cleared up 
the amount of refund allowable—— 
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Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I « 
not yield for a speech. The gentleman 
said $25,000,000, and he made tha 
speech once. I yield no further. 

Mr. JACKSON. I have always yieldeq 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEICHEL. I will yield for , 
question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true as 
stated that under this amendment th: 
refunds are $68,000,000 less what we haye 
allowed for tankers, bringing it dow, 
under $59,000,000? I just want the gen. 
tleman to be fair with the facts. 

Mr. WEICHEL. I am fair with the 
facts. The gentleman said that under 
his amendment with reference to tank. 
ers it would help $29,000,000. This 
amendment will save $70,000,000, if you 
want to save it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I ack 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that the 
original section provided for a readjust- 
ment of $89,000,000? 

Mr. WEICHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
my amendment brought that down $21,- 
000,000? 

Mr. WEICHEL. The gentleman said 
So. 
Mr. JACKSON. Well, I assume the 
gentleman knows that to be true? 

Mr. WEICHEL. That is all I know; 
the gentleman said so. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman re- 
calls that he was at the committee meet- 
ing when a Maritime Commission repre- 
sentative stated that to be the fact. Is 
it not true also that the tanker adjust- 
ment which the committee has agreed 
to here will bring that down fifteen or 
twenty million dollars more? So we 
must deduct that also. The gentleman 
has been talking about $89,000,000 all the 
time. 

Mr. WEICHEL. If the gentleman is 
satisfied with $21,000,000, why should 
he not be for this amendment which will 
save $70,000,000? It will save over three 
times as much as the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. Why does the gentleman not 
agree to it; will he tell me that? Will 
the gentleman tell me why he wil! not 
agree to this amendment which saves 
two or three times as much? 

Mr. JACKSON. If the gentelman will 
let me answer, I will tell him. ‘The an- 
swer is simply this, that I do not believe 
in arbitrary and capricious legislation. 
I believe if we are going to allow an 
adjustment to one we should allow it 
to all. I see no reason why the dry- 


cargo people whether subsidized or un- 
subsidized and the tanker people should 
not be given tie same fair treatment. 
I believe in being fair to all. 
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Mr. WEICHEL. The gentleman still 
believes in taking twenty or thirty million 
dollars from the fund to help those peo- 
ple but will not save an additional fifty 
or sixty million dollars. That is not a 
good answer. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman knows 
that a suit is pending in connection with 
that matter. I agree with him 100 per- 
cent that that adjustment ought to be 
made, but this is no way to do it by just 
peing arbitrary and saying one group can 
have it and the other cannot. 

Mr. WEICHEL. The gentleman wants 
to make a gift of $70,000,000, which I do 
not want to make, and this story about 
court action just confuses the issue. 

Mr, BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, considerable mention 
bas been made about certain tax-exempt 
funds. I am satisfied that if any funds 
have been exempted from taxation which 
should not .have been exempted the 
Treasury Department will look into it, 
and the offending party made to put up 
money to the Treasury. The gentleman 
from Washington says there is a suit 
about this matter. I understand there is 
some question about tax-exempt funds. 
If so, it is a matter for the courts to de- 
cide. It is not for us now to undertake 
to say that persons shall be penalized if 
they have improperly received a tax 
exemption for they will be made to pay 
in the future. Shall we make them pay 
here? I do not care as to the result, as 
far as I am concerned, except that I want 
justice done. 

Furthermore, many of the funds tax 
exempt were tax exempt under the reg- 
ulations of the Treasury, funds repre- 
senting depreciation funds that were re- 
ceived representing capital gains, or oth- 
erwise properly exempt and funds of 
that kind. Those sums would materially 
reduce the amount that has been men- 
tioned. Those questions have not been 
decided. I say to you that if we were to 
hold our session another day we would 
not settle the question here before this 
Congress. It is for the courts to decide. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Does not the gentle- 
man believe it is desirable to adopt an 
amendment that will save $70,000,000, 
which is more than any other amend- 
ment that was proposed to this bill? 
The gentleman will admit that the bill 
as it now stands would cost the taxpay- 
ers $89,000,000 under the adjustment. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand it would 
have been something like that except 
for the amendment that has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson], but I am not in favor 
of saving anything if it is unjust. 

Mr. WEICHEL. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JACKSON] does not cut it down to $70,- 
C00,000, it just cuts it down a little bit. 
It is a sort of a token amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the record is 
clear. I do not understand why the gen- 
tseman from Ohio keeps repeating the 


same thing over and over. My amend- 
ment cuts the readjustment from $89,- 
000,000 to $68,000,000. In addition, there 
is between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 
that is readjusted below $50,000,000 due 
to the adjustment in tanker prices. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Why does the gen- 
tleman object to cutting these down the 
whole way? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not believe in 
trying to pass legislation that is arbitrary 
and unjust to all the people concerned. 

Mr. WEICHEL. ‘The _ gentleman’s 
amendment is just a token amendment. 
It goes only half way. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I thought 
I had the floor; maybe I do not have it. 
At any rate, I want to have the floor 
long enough to say, vote down this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
men from Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WEICHEL) 
there were—ayes 34, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous. consent to revert in the con- 
sideration of the bill for the purpose of 
offering an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment as amended by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH |. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
te the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the gentleman 
has a perfecting amendment which has 
been agreed to by both sides and there is 
no reason why the amendment should 
not be adopted. 

Mr. BLAND. Do I understand that 
the amendment to be offered is not ob- 
jected to? Is that what the gentleman 
said? 

Mr. CHURCH. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAND. If that is so, then let 
us hear the amendment. 

Mr.CHURCH. There is no reason why 
the gentleman’s amendment should not 
be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss to the 
committee amendment as amended by the 
Wigglesworth amendment: In section (b) 
of the committee amendment as amended by 
the Wigglesworth amendment after the 
words “United States”, insert a semicolon and 
strike out the following: “(1) for just com- 
pensation upon the requisition for title of 
any vessel which he owned, or (2) for in- 
demnity for the loss of any vessel owned by 
him and taken by the United States for 
use.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the consideration of the amendment? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Alabama ex- 
plain what his amendment does and 
what change it makes? It is impossible 
to know where we are without having 
that before us. We are dealing with an 
amendment to an amendment, neither of 
which is available in printed form. 

Mr. BLAND. May I ask the gentle- 
man first if this interferes with the 
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Bonner amendment in inserting the 
words ““Maritime Commission?” 

Mr. HOBBS. Not at all. 

I would be delighted to explain the 
amendment. The only purpose of this 
amendment and the only thing it does 
is to strike out two restrictions which 
appear in the bill and gives the United 
States through the Maritime Commis- 
sion an opportunity to sell some vessels 
that they would not otherwise have the 
opportunity to sell. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does it 
change the terms under which they may 
be sold? 

Mr. HOBBS. If I may be permitted 
to answer the gentleman’s question, the 
first part of it now reads: 

The Commission is also authorized to 
make available any war-built vessel for trans- 
fer to any citizen in complete or partial 
settlement of any claim of such citizen 
against the United States. 


Then follow two restrictions which my 
amendment would strike out. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Restric- 
tions on whom or what? 

Mr. HOBBS. It limits the ones who 
have claims against the United States 
to those who have claims under two 
heads which are as follows: One, for 
just compensation upon the requisition 
for title of any vessel which he owned; 
or, two, indemnity for the loss of any 
vessel owned by him and taken by the 
United States for use. I see no reason, 
and no one else can, why we should so 
limit it. Anybody who has a just claim 
against the United States ought to be 
able to buy one of these vessels and get 
credit for it, if the Maritime Commission 
Sees fit to make a trade on that basis 
that is fair and right. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I would like to make 
this observation, that as I understand 
it, this is merely permissive. It is not 
mandatory. I mean, leaving the section 
as it is. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama strikes out the 
opportunity of the Commission to settle 
some of these claims with ships instead 
of cash. In other words, we are con- 
fronted with the situation where we 
have more ships than we have money, 
and we have an opportunity to make ad- 
justments if people who desire to have 
that adjustment can receive a ship in- 
stead of money. I do not know that that 
is a desirable thing. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WEICHEL. In other words, the 
gentleman’s amendment merely pro- 
vides that the United States Govern- 
ment, in settling any claim, may give a 
ship in place of money, provided the 
value placed on the ship is no greatcr 
than set forth in this bill. . 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. Provided 
it is to an American citizen who has 2n 
honest claim. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Why not give it to 


anybody? If they can give them a ship - 


instead of money, why not give it to a 
foreigner as well? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. Please 
let me say I submitted this amendment 


to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
BianD!] and to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WeEtcH], and to the gentle- 
man who is head of the drafting service, 
and there is no objection at all. It will 
benefit the bill by increasing our oppor- 
tunity to permit the Maritime Commis- 
sion to sell some of the Liberty ships, 
which are the least desirable. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. ’Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. VORVS of Ohio. I thoroughly un- 
derstand the idea of permitting the 
Maritime Commission to use ships in- 
stead of money to settle claims, but as 
I understand this amendment, if adopt- 
ed, it would give the Maritime Commis- 
sion sole and exclusive iurisdiction, sub- 
ject to no review at all, to decide what 
kind of claims they would settle by pay- 
ing in ships. For instance, anyone that 
the Maritime Commission wanted to say 
had a claim—it could be a tort claim, 
somebody had a finger hurt, or some- 
thing like that—if you wanted to go to 
the Maritime Commission instead of the 
Court of Claims or somewhere else, they 
would say, “We will give you a ship, and 
we have got the power to give you a ship 
if we find your claim is good.” That is 
the part that concerns me about the 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
say I simply was reserving the right to 
object in order that we might know ex- 
actly whet we were doing. With no 
printed text of the original amendment 
before us, it is difficult to determine what 
this would do to what we have already 
done. As I understand, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] is seeking to 
make it possible for anyone who has a 
claim against the United States to set- 
tle that claim by taking ships instead of 
money. Now, does the gentleman’s 
amendment require that that claim be 
reduced to a judgment, er could anyone 
who wants to assert a claim come before 
the Maritime Commission and say, “I 
have a claim against the United States 
and I will settle it for one of your boats’’? 

Mr. HOBBS. Not at all. It simply 
strikes out two of the restrictive cate- 
gories. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; I 
understand that is what it does structur- 
ally; what I am trying to determine is 
the effect. The language of the amend- 
ment as it was adopted restricts the class 
of claimants who can settle to certain 
classes. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman is seeking to eliminate those re- 
strictions. 

Mr. HOBBS. . That is right. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is simply to per- 
‘mit, where a claim is definite and so de- 
cided by the Commission, if there is any 
question about it—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Just a 
moment. Does the gentleman’s amend- 
ment make it possible for the Maritime 
Commission to determine whether or not 
the claim against the United States is 
just? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir; but here is an 
American citizen who is subject to the 
requirements of this act. That is, he 
must be a man in the shipping business, 
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He must know his stuff and satisfy the 
Commission that he knows how to run a 
ship. Under those circumstances, if he 
is an American citizen and he has a claim 
which they recognize as just, then the 
Commission can, under the terms of this 
bill, not only in the two categories men- 
tioned, but anyone else who qualifies, 
give one of these ships and do so by that 
kind of payment instead of in any other 
way. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It occurs 
to me that the purpose of the gentle- 
man’s amendment may be highly desir- 
able as far as selling ships is concerned, 
but what I am afraid of is the judicial 
authority granted the Commission. 
What his amendment does is to confer 
jurisdiction on the Commission, so to 
speak, to consider and determine the 
justness and validity of claims that may 
not have any warrant for consideration 
by the Maritime Commission, claims that 
might not fall within the categories he 
has in mind, claims that should be passed 
upon by the Court of Claims or the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not think it is sus- 
ceptible of that interpretation, if the 
gentleman will pardon me; and I believe 
it is wholly warranted if we mean to sell 
these ships. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may say 
to the gentleman that in view of the dis- 
cussion this has precipitated I believe 
this is a matter that ought to be cén- 
sidered more carefully and exactly than 
is possible here this afternoon without 
a printed copy of the amendments avail- 
able. The gentleman can draw atten- 
tion to his idea from this debate when 
the bill goes over to the other body. I 
question the advisability of trying to pass 
it by returning to the Bonner-Wiggles- 
worth amendment at this time. 

I therefore insist on my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LIMITATION ON ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS OF ACT 

Sec. 10. No person shall be eligible to pur- 
chase or charter a war-built vessel under this 
act, or to receive an adjustment under sec- 
tion 9, unless such person makes an egree- 
ment with the Commission to the effect that 
the liability of the United States under any 
charter party or taking for use, made or 
effected prior to the date of the enactment 
of this act, for the loss, on or after such 
date of enactment and prior to the expira- 
tion of 2 years from the date of the ces- 
sation of hostilities, of any vessel owned by 
such person and under charter to the United 
States (excluding a vessel with respect to 
which an application under section 9 can be 
made) shall be limited to an amount equal 
to just compensation as of the date of said 
loss, determined pursuant to section 902 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
or such valuation as may be agreed upon 
subsequent to the date of the enactment 
of this act. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Buianp: Beginning in line 25 on page 17, 
strike out “the expiration of 2 years from 
the date of the cessation o* hostilities” and 
insert “September 3, 1947.” 


Mr. BLAND. This is another one of 
the amendments made necessary by the 
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surrender of Japan and in line with other 
amendments that have been offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 18, line 7, after the words 
“as amended” strike out the words “or such 
valuation as may be agreed upon subsequent 
to the date of the enactment of this act” 
and insert “or such amount as may be mu- 
tually agreed upon subsequent to the date 
of the enactment of this act as just com- 
rensation under the provisions of section 
902.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, this is an amendment that I 
have submitted to the chairman of the 
committee and also to the ranking mi- 
nority member. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 


_the amendment is agreed to. 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL DIFENSE RESERVE FLEET 


Sec. 11. The Commission shall place in a 
national defense reserve (1) such vessels 
owned by it as, after consultation with the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, it deems should be retained for the 
national defense, and (2) all vessels owned 
by it at the expiration of 2 years from the 
cessation of hostilities, for the sale of which 
a contract has not been made by that time, 
except those determined by the Commission 
to be of insufficient value for commercial and 
national defense purposes to warrant their 
maintenance and preservation. A _ vesse 
under charter at the expiration of such 2 
years shall not be placed in the reserve until 
the termination of such charter. Unless 
otherwise provided for by law, all vessels 
placed in such reserve shall be preserved and 
maintained by the Commission for the pur- 
pose of national defense. A vessel placed in 
such reserve shall in no case be used for 
commercial operation, except that any such 
vessel may be used during any period in 
which vessels may be requisitioned under 
section 902 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended. 


Mr.BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bianp as a com- 
mittee amendment: Page 18, lines 14 and 15, 
strike out “at the expiration of two years from 
the cessation of hostilities” and insert “on 
September 3, 1947”; and in lines 19 and 20, 
strike out “at the expiration of such two 
years” and insert “on that date.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this is 
another one of the amendments made 
necessary by the surrender of Japan. 

The GHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the genile- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BLanp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read-as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCoNnNELL: 
Page 19, after the period in line 3, insert @ 
new paragraph reading as follows: 

“( ) The Commission is authorized to 
lend to any State maritime academy, for 
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such period or periods, definite or indefinite, 
as the Commission may prescribe, any war- 
puilt vessel or vessels for use by such acad- 
emy in connection with its course of instruc- 


tion.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Massa- 
chusetts: Page 18, lines 11 and 12, strike out 
“as, after consultation with”, in line. 12 
strike out “and” and insert “or”, and in line 
13, strike out the comma and “it deems” and 
insert “deem.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment. has as its 
purpose the retention in both the Army 
and the Navy of those ships which those 
departments feel is in the interest of 
the national defense. I am speaking 
from some knowledge of the situation 
confronting the Navy, particularly in 
the postwar period, when we are about 
to lay up part of the fleet and to reor- 
ganize the Navy on a postwar basis. We 
want to be certain that the auxiliary 
fleet that supplies the combat fleet shall 
not be sold either to citizens or to aliens 
when there is a need for those ships in 
the interest of the national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, the Navy, I know, is 
very much disturbed about this bill. 
They have spoken to me about it as they 
have to other members of the commit- 
tee. Of course, there is some feeling 
that we ought to let this go to the other 
branch in order that they may give it 
further consideration over there; but I 
think we ought to take a definite stand 
here in the House. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. Does this strike out the 
War Department from consideration? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. It does 
not. 

Mr. BLAND. It leaves it so that the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment may be considered? 

fr. BATES of Massachusetts. Yes. 
The language of the bill, as it will be 
with my amendment, is as follows: 

The [Maritime] Commission shall place in 
a national reserve such vessels owned by .t 
which the Secretary of War or the Secretary 


of the Navy deem should be retained for the 
national defense. 


That is all my amendment means, and 
it ought to become part of this bill. The 
Army and the Navy ought to have some- 
thing to say about the maritime ships 
that are presently in the service of the 
Army and Navy. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. . 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman’s 
amendment takes away from the Mari- 


Commission authority over these 
Ships, . 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
language of the bill itself implies what 
the intent of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine is when they say that the 
“Commission shall place in a national- 
defense reserve such vessels owned by it 
as and after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy.” What is going to happen? If 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy say they want these ships 
for national defense, the Maritime Com- 
mission is not bound to follow their re- 
quest, and anything can happen to these 
ships. My amendment says that such 
vessels owned by the Maritime Commis- 
sion which the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy deems necessary 
for the national defense shall be retained. 
It makes it mandatory that these ships 
cannot be taken away from either one 
of these war agencies. I trust, Mr. 
Chairman, that this amendment will be 
adopted so that the Navy particularly 
can depend on these auxiliary ships to 
maintain our active fleet. They can be 
put in a reserve fleet which we may need 
for the active operating fleet in the days 
to come. 

I fr, BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment as of- 
fered leaves the Maritime Commission on 
alimb. It is entirely out of it. The Navy 
and the War Departments are going to 
determine just what they want and the 
Maritime Commission has no say. We 
are dealing with ships for the building up 
of the merchant marine. The best ex- 
ample is what has happened. It has 
been shown in this war that the Maritime 
Commission, cooperating with the Army 
and the Navy, has conducted the most 
magnificent defense in all the world’s 
history, yet we are going to take away 
from these people who have cooperated 
with them that judgment which is nec- 
essary for the maintenance and the pres- 
ervation and the continuance of a mer- 
chant marine which is also necessary for 
the defense of the country. I implore 
you that you should not do this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


REACQUISITION BY UNITED STATES 


Sec. 12. There shall be included in every 
contract for the sale of a vessel under section 
4 toa citizen of the United States provisions, 
binding on, and running with the title of, 
the vessel, to the effect that in the event the 
United States, prior to the termination of 
the existing national emergency declared by 
the President on May 27, 1941, or prior to the 
expiration of 5 years from the termination 
of such emergency, charters or takes such 
vessel for bare-boat use, the charter hire paid 
to the person who is the owner of the vessel, 
shall be at a rate in no event greater than 15 
percent per annum of the adjusted basis of 
the vessel in the hands of such owner as of 
the date of such charter or taking, deter- 
mined under section 113 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and that in the event, prior to 
the termination of such emergency or prior 
to the expiration of such 5 years, such vessel 
is repurchased or requisitiored for title by 
the United States, or is lost by reason of 
causes for which the United States is re- 
sponsible, the compensation paid to the per- 
son who is the owner of the vessel shall not 
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exceed the adjusted basis of the vessel in the 
hands of such person as of the date of requi- 
sition or loss, determined under section 113 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
BLanpb: Page 19, strike out lines 5 to 24, 
both inclusive, and page 20, strike out lines 
1 and 2, and insert: 

“Sec. 12. There shall be included in every 
contract for the sale of a vessel under section 
4 to a citizen of the United States provisions, 
binding on, and running with the title of, the 
vessel, to the effect that if, during any period 
during which the vessel may be requisitioned 
under section 902 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended— 

““(1) the vessel is repurchased or requisi- 
tioned by the United States, or is lost by 
reasons or causes for which the United States 
is responsible, the compensation paid to the 
owner shall not exceed that which would be 
applicable under section 802 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, if the difference between 
the construction cost of the vessel (exclu- 
sive of national defense features), and the 
price at which such vessel was sold by the 
United States, constituted a construction 
differential subsidy; or 

“(2) the vessel is chartered or taken for 
use by the United States, the charter hire 
paid to the owner for bare boat use of the 
vessel shall not exceed 15 percent per annum 
of the compensation permitted to be paid to 
to the owner under clause (1) upon repur- 
chase or requisition.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment carries into this bill the pol- 
icy of section 802 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936. That section provides that in 
the event it becomes necessary for the 
United States to requisition a vessel on 
account of which a construction differ- 
ential subsidy has been paid, the com- 
pensation paid by the United States to 
the owner cannot exceed the construc- 
tion cost of the vessel and of any cap- 
ital improvements thereon minus the 
subsidy, in each case depreciated to the 
date of requisition. Under the commit- 
tee amendment, the compensation paid 
upon requisition in any future emer- 
gency cannot exceed the original stat- 
utory sales price plus the cost of any 
capital improvements, in each case de- 
preciated to the date of the taking. Sim- 
ilarly, if the vessel is taken for use, the 
charter hire cannot exceed 15 percent 
per annum of the original statutory sales 
price plus the cost of capital improve- 
ments, depreciated. Under the bill as 
reported, the owner, whether or not he 
was the original purchaser, was to be 
paid his depreciated cost, rather than 
the orig:nal statutory sales price depre- 
ciated, and this restriction applied only 
for 5 years after the termination of the 
existing national emergency. 

This amendment carries into effect the 
substance, as I understand, of section 802 
of the Merchant Marine Act. There was 
never any question about the application 
of that act. ‘There was considerable 
question about the application of section 
902, and there the Fresident called in his 
board to advise him upon the determina- 
tion of the rules and regulations upon 
which settlement was to be made. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rice in 
oppositicn to the amendment. 
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Here is another amendment rushed 
through the committee last Friday morn- 
ing at the eleventh hour. It is hasty 
legislation. 

The purpose of the amendment is 
simple. It is to grant the Government 
reacquisition rights during the life of the 
vessel based on the sales price of the 
vessel under the act. 

At first glance this is reasonable. It 
seems entirely proper that the Govern- 
ment, after selling a vessel at a low price, 
should not be required to pay a high price 
in the event of necessary reacquisition. 

But what is not clear at first thought 
is that the bill also contemplates sales 
to foreigners at prices no higher than 
sales to American citizens. Sales to for- 
eigners are final. There can be no com- 
pulsory reacquisition. Thus, in the event 
of an emergency which dictates reacqui- 
sition by the Government, the American 
owner receives a price based on the cost 
to him under the act, whereas the for- 
eigner is entirely free to sell his vessel 
in the fabulously high war market which 
always eccompanies a war emergency. 
This is discrimination against American 
citizens in favor of foreigners. 

A compromise between the interest of 
the Government and the interest of the 
American ship owner is the only logical 
solution. Section 12 as written in the 
bill is such a compromise. 

The amendment shculd be defeated 
because it is discriminatory against the 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HAte}. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, section 12 
of the bill as drawn represents what I 
think is a clumsy and ill-conceived at- 
tempt to circumvent that provision of 
the Constitution which provides. that 
when the United States takes under 
eminent domain my property or the 
property of any other citizen, it shall 
pay just compensation. Under the pro- 
visions of section 12 as drawn, the right 
to just compensation is modified only for 
a period of 5 years. Under the proposed 
committee amendment, there purports 
to be a perpetual inhibition running 
with the ship, an inhibition on the auto- 
matic operation of the Constitution when 
the United States requisitions the ship. 
For that provision of the Constitution 
is substituted the provision of section 
802 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
That is a restriction running with the 
title of the vessel. I appeal to the 
Members of this House who are members 
of the legal profession that restrictive 
covenants running with chattels are not 
a very wholesome legislative precedent. 
In this particular case, this restrictive 
covenant plainly contradicts the provi- 
Sion of section 6 (b) of the bill which 
provides that no foreign purchaser shall 
get a ship on terms or conditions more 
favorable than the citizen. Now, a for- 
eign purchaser who takes one of these 
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ships, of course, has nc obligation ever to 
turn it in to the United States. He gets 
a clear title whereas our citizens get a 
title clouded with the necessity possibly 
of having to surrender his ship under 
the artificial provisions of this restric- 
tion. I think the effect of this restric- 
tion will be to drive vessels under foreign 
flags. But at any rate this is an attempt 
to circumvent the Constitution of the 
United States and I believe it is morally 
wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 

nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. HERTER]. 
. Mr. HERTER, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
very much that this amendment will not 
be adopted. This question was debated 
in the committee for many, many 
months. We went through a great many 
different phases of it. In effect, what it 
does is this: You or I buy a ship under 
this ship-sales act. Every year, if the 
Government wants to take that ship back, 
it is worth to you 5 percent less than it 
was the year before. At the end of 20 
years, no matter in which condition you 
have kept that ship, no matter what you 
have done to maintain it in good order, 
the Government can take it away from 
you and you will get no compensation for 
it whatsoever, A ship that may be built 
under the Merchant Marine Act or 
shortly after the ship-sale bill goes into 
effect will not have that same restriction 
applied to it. 

In considering the matter, there were 
many of us who felt that the principle 
of just compensation for property taken 
by the Government ought not to be vio- 
lated in this bill. We were willing to 
compromise on a 5-year basis so that 
within a 5-year period if a person bought 
a ship under this bill the Government 
could recapture and he could not make 
any profit out of that recapture. But for 
the Government to say in perpetuity that 
it has the right to buy that ship from a 
man at any time for a fixed and arbitrary 
price regardless of conditions the world 
over, seems to me to be legislating 20 
years ahead. It seems to me to be legis- 
lating for the future and legislating in a 
way which will make the purchase of 
ships under this bill very much less de- 
sirable. It may, in fact, militate to a 
very great extent against a sound mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will. the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. If this amendment is de- 
feated, I shall offer an amendment to 
strike the entire section. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
in connection with every ship that was 
purchased with a construction differen- 
tial subsidy, a similar provision, such as 
is offered here, was contained in that 
contract of purchase? 

Mr. HERTER. That is correct, and it 
was proved to be so unworkable during 
the present emergency that the Presi- 
dent had to set up a special tribunal to 
determine what fair value was. Every- 
body was very doubtful of the constitu- 
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tionality of that provision in the 1935 
act. 

Mr. JACKSON. The tribunal to which 
the gentleman refers has no reference 
to the 1936 act, but refers to vessels which 
were requisitioned for title. 

Mr. HERTER. The gentlemen is cor. 
rect, but you did not hold to the requisj- 
tion for title price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Bianp]. 

The question was taken; and on aq 
division (demanded by Mr. Jackson) 
there were—ayes 49, noes 49. 

‘Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. HALE. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
56, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hare: On page 
19, line 5, strike out section 12 and renumber 
accordingly sections 13, 14, and 15. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to be heard on his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HALE. I believe it is unneces- 
Sary, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to reconvert or restore for normal operation 
in commercial services, including removal of 
national defense or war service features, any 
vessel authorized to be sold or chartered 
under this act. The Commission is author- 
ized to make such replacements, alterations, 
or modifications with respect to any vessel 
authorized to be sold or chartered under this 
act, and to install therein such special fea- 
tures, as may be necessary or advisable to 
make such vessel suitable for commercial 
operation on trade routes or services or com- 
parable as to commercial utility to other 
such vessels of the same general type. 

(b) The provisions of section 202 of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 shall not apply to contracts of the Com- 
mission for or relating to construction of 
ships. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as 
amended (U.S. C., title 46, sec. 883), no ves- 
sel sold or chartered by the Commission under 
this act to a citizen of the United States 
shall be prohibited from engaging in the 
coastwise trade of the United States while 
owned by or chartered to such citizen or cit- 
izen successors in interest merely because it 
was under foreign registry on May 27, 1941, 
and prior to its sale or charter under this 
act to such citizen, if it is otherwise entitled 
under the laws of the United States to en- 
gage in such trade. 

(d) All moneys received by the Commis- 
sion under this act shall be deposited in the 
construction fund of the Commission, and 
all disbursements made by the Commission 
in carrying out this act shall be paid from 
such fund. The provisions of sections 201 
(a), 204 (b), 207, 209 (a), and 905 (c) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
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shall apply to all activities and functions 
which the Commission is authorized to per- 
form under this act. 


Mr. BLAND (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of this sec- 
tion be dispensed with, the section to be 
printed at this point. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 

ate it. 

. Mr. RICH. Would this prevent the 
making of a point of order against a por- 
tion of the matter that otherwise would 
be read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
on page 21, line 6, first sentence, on the 
ground that it is an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia care to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. BLAND. Reluctantly, upon advice 
from the parliamentarian on the point 
of order that I would be foolish to argue 
otherwise, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded; the point of order is sus- 
tained. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


REPORTS 

Sec. 14. The Commission shall, at the be- 
ginning of the second regular session of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, and every 6 
months thereafter, make a report to Con- 
gress with respect to all activities and trans- 
actions under this act which have not been 
covered by any previous such report. 


TERMINATION DATE 
Src. 15. No contract of sale or of charter 
shall be made under this act after the ex- 


piration of 2 years from the date of the 
cessation of hostilities. 


Mr, BLAND (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remaining sections of 
the bill may be considered as read and 
be printed in the Recorp. I have a clari- 
fying amendment to offer to section 15, 
but none before that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
BLAND: Page 21, lines 22 and 23, strike out 
“the expiration of 2 years from the date 
of the cessation of hostilities” and insert 
“September 2, 1947.” 


Mr, BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has the effect of preventing 
vessels from being sold under the bill 
after September 2, 1947. Under the bill 
as reported, the cut-off date was 2 years 
after cessation of hostilities. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
Will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Under other sec- 
tions September 3 is the date. Here it 
is September 2? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes, September 2. The 
other was fixing a date. This is after 
a date, which would be September 2, 
1947. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bianp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. STIGLER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3603) to provide for the sale of 
surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
No. 358, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina |Mr. DoucH- 
TON] may have permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
statement made by Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson before the Ways and 
Means Committee. According to the 
Public Printer, this will exceed two 
pages of the REcorp and will cost $208, 
but I ask that it may be printed notwith- 
standing that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
noiwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was mo objection. 

AMERICA MUST BE ON THE ALERT 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
America must be on the alert. America 
has too long closed its eyes to those, who, 
while enjoying the best that is in our 
land, have been secretly plotting its down- 
fall. The Communist, the Fascist, and 
Nazi in our midst, bent on spreading dis- 
content, must be ferreted out and ex- 
posed. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of opinion, 
we must preserve. But the abuse of these 
liberties by those who are boring from 
within, and who seek only the destruction 
of the American way of life, must be 
curbed by a firm Government hand and 
by a sound public opinion. 

I wish to call the attention of the House 
to articles in the Hearst newspapers call- 
ing the attention of the American people 
to the communistic propaganda in our 
armed forces. I understand that Sena- 
toy ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin,is in- 
serting these articles in the Recorp today. 
I demand that an investigation into the 
facts and circumstances surrounding 
these charges be made immediately. 

The first in a series of these articles 
shows how the Communists have suc- 
ceeded in boring within the ranks of the 
10,000,000 soldiers in the United States 
Army who went to war to protect the 
American Government and the American 
way of life. Every American soldier has 
been getting a subtly administered week- 
ly dose of subversive, Communist doc- 
trine. Furthermore, the treatment is 
compulsory and under official auspices. 
This has been done through the Army 
orientation course which every GI has 
been compelled to take once a week. 

One hour every week every American 
soldier has been required to attend an 
orientation course. The highly laudable 
objective was to provide an educational 
and informational service, including the 
discussion of current events, for the 
members of the armed forces. However, 
much of the text and prepared material 
used in these orientation courses has been 
shot though with the Marxism and the 
Communist rarty line. 

The proper committee to make this in- 
vestigation is the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. They should deter- 
mine who is responsible for it and 
whether the War Department has been 
cognizant of the use of this educational 
course as a Red transmission belt. 

The return of the Communist Party of 
the United States to its old revolutionary 
tacts, calls for the Hitler technique of 
divide and conquer. It means stirring up 
religious and racial prejudices, foment- 
ing a class warfare and turning on a 
smear campaign against all attackers of 
communism. 

It will not be long before a Communist 
delegation is again picketing the White 
House, just as they did during the in- 
famous Hitler-Stalin pact 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GORE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
made previously in the day. 

Mr. DOYLE (at the request of Mr. 
PATTERSON) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Rrecorp. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Spealcer, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for l 
minute. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, if 
a record vote had been taken on the bill 
just passed, I would have voted in the 
negative. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
ir the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial from Collier’s. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include an address by Frank E. Gan- 
nett. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will exceed two pages of 
the Recorp and will cost $117, but I ask 
that it be printed notwithstanding that 
fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from com- 
mittees: 

OCTOBER 2, 1945. 
Mr. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith resign from 
the following committees: Flood Control, 
Indian Affairs, Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Public Lands, Territories. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. VurSELL] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN SECTOR 
IN OCCUPIED GERMANY 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago General Eisenhower came 
triumphantly home to be feted, honored, 
and receive the thanks of a grateful 
Nation for directing the greatest and 
most difficult military operation prob- 
ably ever achieved, certainly the great- 
est ever entrusted to one man by the 
American people. He was acclaimed by 
every American in the Nation for leading 
our troops and those of our allies to vic- 
tory. He spoke to the Members of this 
House, winning the further admiration 
and confidence of all of us. He typifies 
and represents the American Govern- 
ment and the American people in the 
great problems confronting him in the 
administration and reconstruction of 
Germany. 

General Eisenhower needs and de- 
serves the continued support of this Gov- 
ernment and the people in the trying 
days ahead. He has the overwhelming 
support of Congress and the people, 
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Notwithstanding the action of the 
President, he undoubtedly must still 
have the confidence of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, and I believe 
the majority of the Members of Congress 
was disturbed and greatly disappointed 
with the publicity carried in the head- 
lines of the papers here in Washington 
and throughout the country which might 
well put a doubt in the minds of a great 
many people as to the efficiency of his 
administration on the American sector of 
the administration of Germany under his 
direction of our Army of Occupation. 

This news carried in foreign papers 
may weaken his position and that of the 
United States Government in such ad- 
ministration in the future. It seems most 
unfortunate and it is hard to understand 
why this unfavorable publicity should be 
given at this time. 

The news came out of the fact that ap- 
parently the President, sometime back, 
sent to Europe one Earl G. Harrison, for- 
merly an employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to make a survey of conditions 
in Germany for the purpose of bringing 
back a report to the President on the 
treatment of Jews in that part of Ger- 
many occupied by the American forces. 
Apparently, the President has had this 
report for some 30 days. The Congress 
and the people have no information as to 
whether General Eisenhower has been 
contacted during that time to ascertain 
if the conditions are as stated by Mr. 
Harrison. 

Here, in substance, is one of the 
charges in his report made public by the 
President for the Sunday newspapers 
among other charges. 

Mr. Harrison is quoted in the press 
supposedly released by the President that 
“As matters stand we appear to be treat- 
ing the Jews as the Nazis treated them 
except that we do not exterminate them. 
They are in concentration camps in large 
numbers under our military guards in- 
stead of SS troops.” 

Mr. Speaker, to any American fa- 
miliar with conditions when the camps 
were liberated, the implications of that 
remark are wholly untrue, libelous, un- 
warranted and are misleading. One 
newspaper says “it is about time that 
Americans called a halt on this type of 
rhetorical exaggeration which subjects 
a Nation to such invidious criticism.” 

The report further states that in food 
the Jews are receiving about 1,350 calories 
a day. This is also untrue and a gross 
misrepresentation. Since General Eisen- 
hower took charge millions of Jews have 
been returned to their homes and it is 
said that there are only about 25,000 
now that are homeless in the American 
zone. The report of dozens of Congress- 
men who have gone into Germany since 
General Eisenhower took charge attest to 
the desperate, deplorable, and chaotic 
conditions found there when General 
Eisenhower took charge. I doubt if any 
Member of Congress has had a report 
from one of these Congressmen criticiz- 
ing the administration of General Eisen- 
hower, or that any of them have found 
the conditions there since, as bad as are 
described in the report of Mr. Harrison. 

The great majority of the Members of 
Congress would like to see England open 
up the gates of Palestine to these Jews 
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in Germany and elsewhere so that those 
who so desire could make it their home 
in the future. Every Member of Con. 
gress will applaud the splendid work 
General Eisenhower and his staff have 
done in finding homes for the Jews anq 
in reuniting their families since he has 
had charge of the affairs of administra. 
tion in Germany and they have the cop. 
fidence that he will continue to alleviate 
the suffering so far as it lies within his 
power. 

Mr, Speaker, the most regrettable and 
unfortunate action has been that after 
such splendid work has been done by 
General Eisenhower and his staff, and 
further that most of the complaints of 
the report which was given to the Presj- 
dent 30 days ago have already been cor- 
rected, is in the fact that the President 
at this late date has seen fit to give out 
to the press this report and by so doing 
has practically given it his confirmation 
as stating the facts as they exist today. 

Certainly, in the interest of the pres- 
tige of our Government in European af- 
fairs, if conditions existed as reported 
by Mr. Harrison, an attempt should have 
been made to correct them without try- 
ing the case on the front pages of the 
newspapers, thereby weakening the ad- 
ministrative power of General Eisen- 
hower and lowering the prestige of the 
Nation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Returning colleagues 
report that there are only two classes in 
Germany, Communists and anti-Com- 
munists. ‘Those who are against th 
Communists are branded as Nazis, al- 
though many of them may have been 
violently opposed to the Nazi rule. I 
think the gentleman does not need to be 
convinced of the fact that all this we 
hear as to what is going on in Germany 
is propaganda to put the American forces 
in bad and promote the cause of the 
Russians. 

Mr. VURSELL. I fear there is con- 
siderable truth in a lot the gentleman 
from Minnesota has just said. As long 
as we have an army of occupation in 
Germany, and as long as we have an 
administrator, with the terrible condi- 
tions that have existed, even though they 
become better, if the State Department, 
if the Congress, and if the President are 
swayed and persuaded not to stand be- 
hind the administrator and be sure of 
his facts, we will do harm to this Gov- 
ernment, we will weaken ourselves in the 
eyes of the world, and we will not ac- 
complish the result we are attempting 
and hoping to accomplish in the liber- 
ated countries. 

Certainly, if the administration of 
General Eisenhower was called into ser!- 
ous question the President should have 
asked for a report from him, and a cor- 
rection of such maladministration. 
There is no indication that such a course 
was pursued. General Eisenhower should 
have had a chance to answer such 
charges. 

Mr. Speaker, billions of dollars were 
spent by the Government to defeat the 
Nazi, liberate our prisoners of war, the 
Jews, the Russians, Czechs, French, and 
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civilian and military prisoners from 
many of the countries being held in the 
concentration camps in Germany. 
Months of desperate fighting with the 
loss of many thousands of American 
poys killed on the battle fronts, many 
thousands of them wounded and crippled 
for life, yet, after the victory, the kindly 
and helpful American soldiers, who would 
harm no one except in the defense of 
their lives, are charged with treating 
these civilian refugees “as badly as they 
were formerly treated by the Nazis ex- 
cept that they did not exterminate 
them.” And the administration of one 
of our foremost American citizens and 
one of the greatest generals who ever 
led an army in the field is brought into 
question. A regrettable mistake has been 
made. It is a shameful charge to place 
against the good-natured, friendly and 
kind GI soldier—it will not set well with 
the American people for it is not the 
truth. 

General Eisenhower’s headquarters is 
willing to prove it is not the truth. Has 
already proved it is not true. In the 
newspapers here in Washington under 
the date of October 1, 1945, is an article 
from Frankfort, Germany, by the United 
Press and I quote: 

General Eisenhower’s headquarters coun- 
tered charges of inhuman treatment of 
Jews in the American occupation zone today 
by proposing that correspondents make an 
immediate investigation of the “worst” 
refugee camps. 


You have all read the newspapers and 
you know these people are getting 2,500 
to 3,000 calories a day over there, that 
they are being fed twice as well as this 
report indicates they are being fed, that 
there are only 25,000 of them left, and 
that Lt. General Smith, under General 
Eisenhower, has offered his own plane 
and enough planes for every correspon- 
dent to visit these camps at once to show 
the fallacy of this charge and to prove 
that it is not true. 

We would like for the condition of the 
refugees to be improved and in fact it 
is being improved under the administra- 
tion of the Army at the expense of the 
tapayers of America. But we cannot 
get them back to a living condition that 
might be likened to that before the war 
and before the persecution broke out in 
Germany. We would like to see the gates 
of Palestine opened and a haven pro- 
vided for the refugees so that they would 
have a chance to work out their own sal- 
vation economically and financially. But 
those are things that the American Con- 
gress has not had a chance to help ac- 
complish. May I remind you there has 
been before this House for quite some 
time a resolution dealing to a large ex- 
tent with an attempt to get England to 
open the gates of Palestine for the ref- 
ugees in Germany, and that very resolu- 
tion I understand was not acted upon 
in this House at the suggestion of the 
administration. Certainly, if the Presi- 
dent wants to help out, he will find that 
the Congress of the United States would 
like also to help him and cooperate with 
him in an effort to help get England into 
an attitude of mind where that govern- 
ment would be willing to admit more of 


these stricken people in Europe into Pale- 
stine. 

Quoting further: 

General Eisenhower’s chief of staff, Lt. 
Gen. Walter B. Smith, said his own plane 
would b2 at the disposal of any newsmen who 
want to inspect the camps. 

Smith refused to comment on President 
Truman’s statement denouncing conditions 
in the camps, but other headquarters sources 

ere indignant at the charges. 

They contended that much of the criticism 
in the Harrison report was directed egainst 
refugee camps in Austria and in the British 
zone of Germany. 

Representatives of the Jewish welfare 
agercies in Frankfurt also were surprised at 
th~ report. They said it was greatly exag- 
g°rated and out of date. 

“It is not up to us to dispute what the 
President says,” one high authority said, 
“but it seems that our Jewish camps are in 
splendid shape now compared with a few 
months ago.” 

Eisenhower’s headquarters said Jews now 
were receiving a minimum 2,500-calory daily 
diet, almost twice that of German civilians. 
In camps, they have been allotted space per 
person even larger .han the minimum re- 
quired by American soldiers, 


Mr. Speaker, yet, President Truman on 
this report a month old seems to give 
conirmation to it by releasing to the 
press the report and stating that he has 
directed General Eisenhower to correct 
conditions or, in substance, that was the 
meaning I got from reading the news- 
papers of Sunday and Monday. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a ques- 
tion as to why this publicity should come 
out at this time. 

Cloakroom conjecture in the Halls of 
Congress is that there was an ulterior 
reason for this unfortunate publicity. 
Some suggest that it might have been 
intended to have a favorable bearing on 
the mayoralty election in New York, 
where some quick move was necessary to 
offset the successful settling of the ele- 
vator strike by Governor Dewey; and 
that some appeal was necessary to open 
the gates of Palestine to the Jews, to off- 
set the speech by Governor Dewey in 
the Madison Square Garden Friday 
night urging the administration to take 
such action in the interest of Jewish ref- 
ugees of Germany. I cannot agree with 
this reasoning—lI cannot believe that the 
President would make such a move for 
political purposes, knowing that it would 
weaken the hand of General Eisenhower 
as a representative of the great Ameri- 
can Government in the affairs of Europe, 
and that it would hurt the prestige of 
our Nation. Undoubtedly, the President 
was ill-advised and undoubtedly he made 
a grave mistake. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JONKMAN. I notice a condition 
that has a bearing on that situation in 
Europe. That is the terrible confusion 
and dilatory tactics caused by the Con- 
trol Council as well as the American Mil- 
itary Government operating together 
and having a host of bureaucrats there. 
I was told by very capable military offi- 
cers that when it became necessary to 
initiate a certain policy, if they were to 
wait and ask the Control Council for 
authority to initiate that policy, they 
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would never get it. So the only alterna- 
tive was to make it an accomplished fact 
and then see later whether they had 
permission from the Control Council on 
that. There is a myriad of bureaucrats 
that are confusing the’ whole situation. 
Then I think our military officers have 
one of the most difficult tasks you can 
imagine under all the circumstances. 
Mr. VURSELL. There is not any 
doubt but that the gentleman is right. 
When we think of the conditions pre- 
vailing, and the destruction that was 
visited on that country, and when we re- 
member that we have sent over there a 
man with the capabilities and the back- 
ground of General Eisenhower, certainly 
we American people ought to be willing 
to be patient, because it will take a long 
time to get the machinery of government 
working smoothly and to the satisfac- 
tion of the people there. Those in 
charge of government in high places 
ought to move with great caution be- 
fore they take any action that might 
weaken the hand of our administrator 
there, before the people of the world. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR 
MILITARY POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 55, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the Chair appoints as a 
member of the Select Committee on Post- 
war Military Policy, to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. EnceEt]. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 3, 1945, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will con- 
tinue public hearings on October 3, 1945, 
at 10 a. m., in the Banking and Currency 
hearing room, 1301 New House Office 
Building, for the consideration of H. R. 
2111 and H. R. 4079. 

The Committee on Patents will con- 
tinue public hearings on October 4, 1945, 
at 10 a. m. in the Rivers and Harbors 
hearing room, 1304 New House Office 
Building, for the consideration of H. R. 
2111 and H. R. 4079. 


COMMITTEE ON WoRLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 


tion, in open session, on Wednesday, 


October 3, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
the committee room 356, Old House Office 
Building. : 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
will meet at 10 a. m. Tuesday, October 9, 
to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
tion in Washington will be heard during 
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the first weck, such as Members of Con- 
gress first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
Association of American Railroads, rail- 
road traffic organizations, railroad la- 
bor, and truck and bus associations. 

The second week wi.l be devoted to 
various State commissions, agricultural 
associations, National Industrial Traffic 
League, and various citizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations, and traffic boards and chambers 
of commerce. 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing as much as possible. 
It is also desired to avoid any repetition 
in statements before the commitiee. 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which 
to present their testimony. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, October 4, 1845, at 
10 o’clock a. m., to consider the bill (H.R. 
3367) to amend Public Law 44, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, as amended. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons 
who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War II, and to provide aid for the fam- 
ilies of deceased war-service merchant 
seamen. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PuBLIC LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 4, 1945, at 10:30 a. m., to consider 
the following bills: H. R. 608, H. R. 2418, 
H. R. 3028, H. R. 3444, and S. 504. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


710. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropirations for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $3,080,000, 
for the Department of State (H. Doc. No. 
299); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

711. A letter from the Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration, transmitting the 
eleventh report by the War Shipping Admin- 
istration of action taken under section 217 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended (Public Law 498, 77th Cong.); to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

712. A letter from the rear admiral, United 
States Navy, Director of Budget and Reports, 
transmitting a report of lands acquired for 
naval purposes out cf various appropriations; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Concurrent Resolution 83. Concurrent reso- 
lution creating a joint committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United Siates to study and investigate 
the control of the atomic bomb; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1036). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4160. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
brankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1893, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1037). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Claims was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1633) 
for the relief of Raymond Crosby, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on War Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 4255. A bill to amend section 33 of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 4256. A bill to permit extension of 
insurance of Federal Housing Administration 
loans; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. RIZLEY: 

H. R. 4257. A bill to terminate the ration- 
ing of beef and pork; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROE of Maryland: 

H. R. 4258. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, to authorize grants 
to the States for the operation of employ- 
ment services, to provide for returning em- 
ployment service operations to the States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 4269. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Flood Control Act of June 15, 
1936, as amended, so as to increase tho 
amount paid to States from moneys re- 
ceived by the United States on account of 
certain leases; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H.R. 4260. A bill to provide the same ex- 
emptions from distraint on wages in connec- 
tion with the collection of Federal taxes as are 
allowed under the applicable State laws; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4261. A bill to increase the compen- 
sation of certain officers of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 4262. A bill authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to cancel War De- 
partment leases on State fairgrounds, and to 
deliver up possession of such grounds; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 4263. A bill to provide for the selec- 
tion of an acting President in the case of 
failure to qualify of both President-elect 
and Vice President-elect; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

H.Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the date of termination of hostili- 
ties in the present war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. J. Res. 246. Joint resolution permitting 
federally owned alcohol plants to produce 
sugars or sirups simultaneously with the 
production of alcohol; to the Committee oy 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution permitting 
federally owned alcohol plants to produce 
sugars or sirups simultaneously with the 
production of alcohol; to the Committee oy 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution approving 
the agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the Great Lakes-gt. 
Lawrence Basin with the exception of cer. 
tain provisions thereof, expressing the sense 
of the Congress with respect to the negotia- 
tion of certain treaties, authorizing the in. 
vestigation through the Department of 
State and with Canada of the feasibility o; 
making the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way Self-liquidating, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 249. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to declare November 10, 1945, 
a day for the observar.ce of the creation otf 
the United States Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4264. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Reuben Malkin; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H.R. 4265. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Jane Sherman; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 4266. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Homer G. Hamilton; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: 

H. R. 4267. A bill for the relief of Solyman 

G. Hamlin; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. JONES: 

H. R. 4268. A bill for the relief of Grace M. 

Collins; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 4269. A bill for the relief of Ida Bar- 
ger, Hazel A. Beecher, Etta Clark, Jesse Ruth 
France, John W. Nolan, Anna Paiubicki, and 
Frank J. Schrom; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 4270. A bill for the relief of Southern 
California Edison Co., Ltd.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


1216. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of the 
Massachusetts Public Utilities Commission, 
recommending the passage of H. R. 2536; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1217. By Mr. HALLECK: Resolution of 
Polish-American Congress of the State 0! 
Connecticut, adopted at a meeting held at 
Hartford, Conn., on September 9, 1945, urging 
action looking to the termination of condi- 
tions existing in Poland and eastern Europ? 
as complained of in their resolution; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1218. By Mr. IZAC: Petition of citizens of 
San Diego, Calif., residents of the Twenty- 
third California Congressional District, ' 
questing the Army authorities to provide a 
system whereby men who have been in conl- 
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bat in the European theater may not be sent 
to the Pacific theater for occupational duties 
put that those men in service in the States 
with no overseas service be sent instead. 
Submitted by Mrs. Ralph Stacy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1219. By Mr. LANE: Memorial of Boston 
Chapter, No. 10, Department of Massachu- 
setts, Disabled American Veterans; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

220. Also, resolution of the Massachusetts 
Public Utilities Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1221. Ey Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Peti- 
tion of citizens of Brodhead, Wis., concern- 
ing payment and allowances to enlisted men 
of the Army of the United States for accrued 
furlough time; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1222. Also, petition of Seymour White, 
West Geneva Ctreet, Burlington, Wis., on sub- 
ject of occupational forces in Europe and 
Asia: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1223. By Mr. WEISS: Petition sponsored 
by Local 601, United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America, CIO, ix suppcrt 
of the Murray-Patman full employment bill, 
with signatures of approximately 3,000 in 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

224. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Demecratic Committee of Milwaukee County, 
Milwaukee, Wis., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to their en- 
dcersement of the Kilgore legislation, provid- 
ing employment comnvenSation of $25 per 
week for 26 weeks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


ENATE 
VEDNESDAY, OcToper 3, 1945 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, October 
2, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God of law as well as of mercy, grop- 
ing for light in this era shadowed by 
horror and for life in this dread day 
darkened by death, we but reap the har- 
vest our hands have sown. Open our 
ears as the long centuries toll the knell of 
systems that have had their day and 
ceased to be. 

O Thou before whose face nations wax 
and wane, Thou who wilt not be mocked, 
for tomorrow’s weal make us to know 
and obey Thy will, that it may be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BaRKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, October 2, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
hicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, 


PARADE IN HONOR OF ADMIRAL CHESTER 
W. NIMITZ 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that a letter just re- 

ceived by Mr. Biffle, the Secretary of the 

Senate, relating to the arrangements for 


the parade in honor of Admiral Nimitz, 
be printed in the Recorp for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 


WASHINGTON Boarp OF TRADE, 
Washington, D. C., October 2, 1945. 
Hon. LEsuiec BIrF.e, 
ecretary of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25,D C. 

DEAR Mr. BIFFLE: The Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and the citizens’ 
committee for the reception to Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz have arranged for the 
public parade immediately following the 
joint session of Congress on Friday, October 
5, to form near the United States Capitol 
Building and to pass along the east front 
so that all Members of the Congress may 
have an opportunity to participate in this 
colorful feature on the program. 

We shall be grateful if you will share this 
information with the officers and Members 
of the Senate. 

According to the tentative schedule, the 
parade will kezgin as soon as Admiral Nimitz 
takes his place at the head of the procession, 
at approximately 1:10 p. m. 

With appreciation of your unfailing inter- 
est and cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FLorp D. AKERS, 
General Chairman, 

Citizens’ Committee for the Reception 

to Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the rell, end 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hart Myers 
Andrews Hitch O’Daniel 
Austin Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hayden Overton 
Ball Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hill Reed 
Barkley Hoey Revercomb 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Briges Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Brooks Kilgore Saitonsiall 
Buck Know.and Shipstead 
Butler La Follette Smith 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taft 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Carville McC-ellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wagner 
Donnell Magnuscn Walsh 
Ellender Maybank Wheeler 
Ferguson Mead Wherry 
Fulbright Millikin White 
George Mitchell Wiley 
Gerry Moore Willis 
Guffey Morse Wilson 
Gurney Murray Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murpock], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [ Mr. PEepPer] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
is absent as a delegate from the United 
States to the International Labor Con- 
ference in Paris. 
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Mr. WHERRY. [he Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Brivces], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BrREwsTER], and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Torey] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Tuomas] are absent because of 
illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Eighty-one Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREAT LAKES- 
ST. LAWRENCE BASIN—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 302) 


The PRESIDENT pro iempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read by the legislative clerk, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
order2d to be printed, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As a part cf our program of interna- 
tional cooperation, expanding foreign 
trade, and domestic progress-in com- 
merce and industry, I recommend the 
speedy approval by the Congress of the 
egreement of March 19, 1841, between 
the United States and Canada for the 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin. When approved, the two 
countries will be able to harness for the 
public benefit one of the greatest natu- 
ral resources of North America, opening 
the Great Lakes to ocean navigation, and 
creating 2,200,000 horsepower of hydro- 
electric capacity to be divided equally 
between the people of the United States’ 
and Canada. 

The development, utilization, and con- 
servation of our natural resources are 
among those fields of endeavor where the 
Government’s responsibility has been 
well recognized for many generations. 

During the war we were forced to sus- 
pend many of the projects designed to 
harness the waters of our great rivers for 
the promotion of commerce and industry 
and for the production of cheap electric 
power. We must now resume these 
projects and embark upon others. 

The Congress and the people of our 
country can take just pride and satisfac- 
tion in the foresight they showed by 
developing the Tennessee and Columbia 
Rivers and the rivers in the Central 
Valley of California. Without the power 
from these rivers the goal of 50,000 air- 
planes a year—considered fantastic only 
five short years ago, but actually sur- 
passed twice over—would have been im- 
possible. Nor could we have developed 
the atomic bomb as early as we did 
without the large blocks of power we used 
from the Tennessee and Columbia Rivers. 

The timely development of these rivers 
shortened the war by many years and 
saved countless American lives. ‘We 
must ever be grateful for the vision of 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the wisdom of Congress in urging 
and approving the harnessing of these 
priceless natural resources, 

One of the great constructive projects 
of the North American Continent, in 
fact, one of the great projects of the 
world, which was delayed by the exigen- 
cies of war, is the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 


~ 
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For 50 years the United States and 
Canada, under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations, under lib- 
eral and conservative governments, have 
envisioned the development of the proj- 
ect together, as a joint enterprise. 

Upon the expectation that we would 
join with them in completing this great 
engineering project, Canada has already 
built more than half its share of the 
undertaking. 

We, however, still have our major con- 
tribution to make. 

Every engineering investigation during 
the past 50 years, every economic study 
in the past 25 years, has found the proj- 
ect feasible and economically desirable. 
The case has been proved; the plans are 
ready. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will make it 
possible to utilize our war expanded fac- 
tories and shipping facilities in the de- 
velopment of international economic co- 
operation and enlarging world com- 
merce. New and increasing opportuni- 
ties for production and employment by 
private enterprise can be expected from 
this cheap water transportation. 

It is the kind of useful construction 
which will furnish lucrative employment 
to many thousands of our people. 

The completion of the seaway will 
bring many benefits to our great neigh- 
bor and ally on the north. The experi- 
ence of two wars and of many years of 
peace has shown beyond question that 
the prosperity and defense of Canada 
and of the United States are closely 
linked together. 

By development of our natural water- 
power resources, we can look forward 
with certainty to greater use of electricity 
in the home, in the factory, and on the 
farm. The national average annual con- 
sumption of electricity by domestic con- 
sumers has almost doubled in the past 
10 years. Even with that increase, the 
national average is only 65 percent as 
high as in the Tennessee Valley, where 
electric rates are lower. Increase in the 
consumption of electricity will mean 
more comforts on the farms and in city 
homes. It will mean more jobs, more 
income, and a higher standard of living. 
We are only on the threshold of an era 
of electrified homes and mechanical aids 
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to better living. We can encourage this 
trend by using the bounty of nature in 
the water power of our rivers. 

If we develop the water power of the 
St. Lawrence River, the United States 
share of that power will be available for 
distribution within a radius of 300 miles. 
This will include most of New York State 
and its neighbor States to the east. Pub- 
lic and private agencies will be able to 
pass on to the consumers in that area 
all the advantages of this cheap power. 

Under the leadership of Governor and 
later President Roosevelt, the State of 
New York created the framework of a 
State power program. I have always 
been, and still am, in favor of that pro- 
gram. 

Under it the power facilities are to 
be constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and turned over by it to the State 
of New York. The terms of allocation 
of costs to the State of New York have 
been agreed upon in a memorandum of 
agreement dated February 7, 1933, rec- 
ommended for execution by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Power Authority of the State of New 
York. This basis of allocation is fair 
and acceptable. 

It has always been understood by the 
responsible proponents of this develop- 
ment that the water-power project 
should become the property of the State 
of New York, and that the electric power 
should be developed and handled by the 
State. That should continue to be the 
policy, and I recommend that it be so 
declared by the Congress. 

Any agreement with the State of New 
York to this end must protect the in- 
terests of the United States as well as 
the interests of neighboring States and 
will, of course, have to be submitted for 
approval by the Congress before it can 
become effective. 

I urge upon the Congress speedy en- 
actment of legislation to accomplish 
these objectives so that work may start 
on this great undertaking at the earliest 
possible time. ° 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WuitTE House, October 3, 1945. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 
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By Mr. O'MAHONBY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution prdposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Uniteq 
States relative to voting qualifications; with. 
out amendment (Rept.’No. 614). 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

H. R. 3466. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality of 
citizens residing abroad; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 615). 

By Mr. O'DANIEL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

8.1017. A bill for the relief of Charlie B. 
Rouse, Louette Rouse, and Rachel Rouse: 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 620); 

H.R. 851. A bill for the relief of Oscar pR. 
Steinert; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
619); : 

H. R. 1393. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Laura 
May Ryan; without amendment (Rept. No, 
616); 

H.R. 1565. A bill for the relief of Inglis 
Construction Co., a corporation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 617); and 

H.R.1889. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 618). . 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1081. A bill for the relief of Aftab Ali: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 621); and 

8.1126. A bill for the relief of Alice A, 
Murphy; without amendment (Rept. No. 622). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the’Senate reports for the month 
of September 1945 from the chairmen of 
certain committees, in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relating to 
persons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 


OctToser 2, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
September 1945, in compliance with the 





terms of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to 
August 23, 1944; 


Annual rate 
Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of compcn- 
sation 

DE, CE co pnnncncenkonnkanee 3721 39th St. NW., Washington, D. C....................- Department of Interior, Washington, D. C_............-..-..-.--. $2, 980. 00 
Oe I ioc rien dcthoniindinne oe 8 ee ee eee Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, DD, Bisikdiadecccee 4, 300. 00 
C,-Theodore Larson.........--...- 3917 North 5th St., Arlington, Va....................-.-.- National Housing Agency, Washington, D, C.._...............--- 6, 230. 00 
i eee we Si wh UC ee OSs War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C.................- 5, 180, 00 
Darel McConkey. ...........-...- 600 Fontaine St. AlounmGria, VG... cncccaccccoccsccccoslsccss a i a a a eg 5, 180. 00 
SOS ES 5327 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C_.............. .-| Office of Price Administration, Washington, D, C..............--- 2, 320. 00 
Elizabeth H. Oleksy.............. 1620 Fuller St, NW., Washington, D, C........... .| War Production Board, Washington, D, C__...............-....-- 3, 090. 00 
Mary Jane Oliveto__..............| 500 B 8t. NE., Washington, D. C__..............-.. ..-| National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C..___._.........-...- 2, 100. 00 
Francis C. Rosenberger. ..........| 5814 64th Ave., East Riverdale, Md_.............-..-....- Office of Price Administration, Washington, D, C...............-- 5, 180. 00 
Herbert Schimmel. ..............- 3604 Minnesota Ave. SE., Washington, BPs Watinne otitis War Production Board, Washington PRS a 9, 012. 50 
Marjorie J. Tillis................-- 211 Delaware Ave. SW., Washington, D, C..............- Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D. C.........--- 3, 640. 00 


H. M. Kitcore, Chairman. 








1945 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1945. 


To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name of individual 











Capt. James A. Saunders, U, S. 
Navy (retired). . 
Chief Yeoman Herbert 8. Atkin- 
m (A, A.), U. 8 Naval Re- 

serve. 


£105 Oliver St., Chevy Chase, Md 
2405 Pennington Rd., Trenton, N. J 
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COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
September 1945, in compliance with the 


Address 





Name end accress of department or organization by whom raid 


haithenhnetittedint aiden Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C, 
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terms of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to 
August 23, 1944: 


Annual rate 
of compen- 
sation 








$6, 000 


1, 588 





Davin I. WALsH, Chairman. 


, SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE, ROOM 461, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1945. 
To ihe Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
September 1945, in compliance with the 


terms of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to 
August 23, 1944: 








| Annual rate 











Name of Ralyiom Address Name end cédress of department or organization by whom paid | of compen- 
sation 
| 
Lieut, Frecerick A. McLaughlin, | 817 Lynn Drive, Chevy Chase, Md......-..e---e-e-e-ee0  cebiedciiitihee tee ee ea ae 
U.S. Naval Reserve. 
Ctent, SNE Or, Pes Oe RE ir. Wettaaet Be sieinniinncclsisdinindn A ccs Mis Tebaitiaas dlc Sida ll ntdestacwsaneds an 
Naval Reserve, 
Yee man ze Elearor W. St. Clair, | 2124 R St. NW., Washington, D. C....................-.- oe ao Be ee 1, 152 
U.S. Naval Reserve. | | 
¥eorren. 26 Lee NB... Oe is cminntnnnivanctacasindlastedtesadbddievdebokctsn | a ala ld TN a le ie cet Neate Eat le 


U.S. Naval Reserve. 





T he above employees are representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, to assist Senators on naval personnel matters. 


PILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8.1451. A bill to regulate the review of 
judgments of conviction in certain criminal 
cases, 

8.1452. A bill to regulate habeas corpus 
proceedings in the courts of the United 
States; and 

§. 1463. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

5.1454. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of housing 
in connection with national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

8.1455. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code so as to exempt from taxation all 
amounts received by members of the armed 
forces as compensation for military or naval 
Service performed during World War II; to 
the Committee on Finance, 

(Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. WAGNER, 
and Mr. McMaHon) introduced Senate bill 
1456, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and appears under a 
Separate heading.) 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

8.1457. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Theodore Manning; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

(Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. MEAD) 
introduced Senate bill 1458, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
O’MaHONEY) : 

8.1459. A bill to provide for the extension 
of certain oil and gas leases; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 














(Mr. HATCH (by request) introduced Sen- 
ate bills 1460 and 1461, which were referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, and appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

8. 1462. A bill to provide for water-pollu+ 
tion-control activities in the United-States 
Public Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(Mr. JCHNSON of Colorado introduced 
Senate bill i463, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and appears under a separate 
heading.) , 

(Mr. MAYBANK introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 105, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and appears un- 
der a separate heading.) 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WaGNER], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McMAanow], and myself, I ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to provide a na- 
tional system of employment offices. I 
also ask that a statement in connection 
with the bill may be printed in the Rec- 
ORD and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill and statement 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and the statement will be printed 
in the REcorRD. 

The bill (S. 1456) to provide a national 
system of employment offices, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mur- 
RAY, for himself, Mr. WAGNER, and Mr. 
McMaxow, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Murray. Mr. President, I have just in- 
troduced - jointly with the distinguished 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee [Mr. WaGNER] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McMAHON] the United 
States Employment Service Act of 1945. 


Davin I. WALSH. 


Just a few days ago the Senate passed the 
Lucas employment service amendment to 
the Kilgore unemployment insurance bill. 
This amendment provided for the return of 
the United States Employment Service to 
the States 90 days after enactment. How- 
ever, the House Ways and Means Committee 
indefinitely postponed consideration of the 
entire bill. Prior thereto a rider was at- 
tached in the Senate to the appropriation of 
the War Manpower Commission providing: 

“That the employment service facilities 
property and personnel loaned by the States 
to the United States Employment Service 
shall be returned to the States not later 
than 3 months after the termination of hos- 
tilities in the war with Japan as determined 
by Presidential proclamation or by concur- 
rent resolution of Congress.” 

Neither of these amendments provided for 
dealing with certain major problems and 
questions of policy that exist. 

The existing legislation relating to the 
United States Employment Service, known as 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, provides for the 
States matching certain Federal funds for 
the employment service as a condition for 
State operation of employment service fa- 
cilities as a part of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. During the war most 
State legislatures did not appropriate the 
necessary State funds to match Federal 
funds, nor has the Congress appropriated 
Federal funds to match State funds. In 
other words, Congress has provided no spe- 
cific method of financing the United States 
Employment Service if operated by the 
States. For this reason additional changes 
in existing Federal legislation are necessary. 

Moreover, it is over 12 years since the Con- 
gress considered the basic legislation creating 
the United States Employment Service. 
During the war we have gained a great deal 
of experience in the operation of public em- 
ployment services which probably requires 
changes in the basic legislation to make cer- 
tain that the results of that experience are 
utilized. The large-scale interstate migra- 
tion which has occurred during the war also 
necessitates strengthening the basic legisla- 
tion to meet more adequately the needs of 
employers and workers. 

Another development of recent years is 
that separate employment service activities 
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have been established for veterans, railroad 
employees, and farm workers—each under 
separate Federal agencies. This matter 
should be reviewed to ascertain how they 
should function with respect to each other. 
In particular, there has been a great deal of 
complaint about the difficulty of obtaining 
farm help through these various employment 
services. 
HEARINGS TO BE HELD 

All these matters need careful investiga- 
tion. I am, therefore, arranging to hold 
hearings on this entire matter with a view 
to reporting out a bill as soon as possible. 
An opportunity will be given to all interested 
Federal and State agencies, and interested 
public and private organizations and in- 
dividuals to testify before the committee so 
that a constructive and satisfactory solution 
can be found. In the meantime I trust that 
the Congress will postpone action on any 
amendment until the Education and Labor 
Committee has had an opportunity to act. 


DESIGNATION AS OFFICERS OF CHIEF 
RADIOTELEGRAPH OPERATOR, ETC. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
MEap] and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the definition of 
vessels of the United States and officers 
so as to include within the term “officers” 
chief radiotelegraph operator and as- 
sistant radiotelegraph operator. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1458) to amend the definition of vessels 
of the United States and officers so as to 
include within the term “officers” chief 
radiotelegraph operator and assistant 
radiotelegraph operator was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


SALARY OF SOLICITOR OF INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
fix the salary of the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and request 
that a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior requesting the legislation be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from New Mexico will be received 
and referred as requested, and the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1460) to fix the salary of 
the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

The letter presented by Mr. Hatcu is 
as follows: 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAaR, 
President of the Senate 

My Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: Enclosed is 
, the draft of a proposed bill “To fix the salary 
of the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior.” I request that this draft be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee, and 
recommend its enactment. 

The purpose of the proposed bill is to pro- 
vide that the salary of the Solicitor of the 
Department of th» Interior shall be fixed by 
law at $10,000, instead of being determined 
by administrative action under the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923. 

The chief law officer for the Department of 
the Interior was for many years an Assistant 
Attorney General, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. In 1914, the title of the position 
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was changed from Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral to Solicitor for the Department of 
the Interior, but without affecting other- 
wise its status in the Department of Justice. 
During this period the Solicitor, like the 
Assistant Attorney General, exercised his 
functions under the supervision and control 
of the Attorney General, and his salary was 
specifically provided for each year in the ap- 
propriations for the Department of Justice. 
Beginning in 1926, however, the customary 
item for the salary of the Solicitor was 
omitted from the Department of Justice ap- 
propriations, and provision was made for the 
compensation of a chief law officer out of the 
gross sum for legal services included in the 
Department of the Interior appropriations 
under the description of Personal services 
in the Office of the Solicitor. This practice 
has been continued in the annual appropria- 
tion acts for each succeeding year. The ac- 
tion so taken by the Congress was in accord 
wth the policy of decentralizing the re- 
sponsibility for the performance of legal 
services in the executive departments—a 
policy evidenced by a whole series of meas- 
ures taken at about the same time for the 
purpose of transferring legal officers from 
the Department of Justice to the establish- 
ments served by them. 

The effect of the elimination of the 
specific appropriation for a Solicitor in the 
Department of Justice for the Department 
of the Interior was, of course, to prevent the 
subsequent filling of that position under the 
old authority for the appointment of As- 
sistant Attorneys General by the President, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. Con- 
versely, the effect of the making of a general 
appropriation to the Department of the In- 
terior for personal services in the Office of 
the Solicitor was to authorize the selection 
of a Solicitor in accordance with the pro- 
cedures of the civil-service laws applicable 
to the appointment of legal personnel gen- 
erally. Accordingly, since July 1, 1926, all 
appointments to the position of Solicitor 
have been made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Moreover, as the position is not one 
for which a specific salary is prescribed by 
law, the rate of pay must be fixed under the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, 
which restrict administrative action in fix- 
ing salaries to a basic rate of $8,750 to $9,800 
for employees in the highest classification 
bracket. 

In the light of the heavy responsibilities 
laid upon the Solicitor, as well as of the fore- 
going history, it would appear to be desirable 
that his compensation be increased to the 
sum of $10,000 per annum. The position of 
Solicitor is one of key importance in the De- 
partment, and demands legal attainments of 
the highest order from its incumbent. Over 
@ period of many years the duties of the posi- 
tion have consistently tended to increase in 
volume, complexity and variety as the Con- 
gress from time to time has imposed new 
functions upon the Department or estab- 
lished more exacting standards for the ad- 
ministration of old tasks. Only through ac- 
tion by the Congress can the salary of the 
Solicitor now be made commensurate with 
the burdens and responsibilities of his posi- 
tion. 

Because of the highly diversified range of 
activities entrusted to the Department of the 
Interior, the duties of the Solicitor extend 
into almost every branch of law and almost 
every type of legal practice. In this respect 
his tasks are unlike those of the chief law 
officers of most other organizations—public 
or private—whose activities usually tend to 
be confined within a field of relatively 
limited scope. Just one phase of his re- 
sponsibilities is the handling of administra- 
tive cr court proceedings affecting the public 
lands or other proprietary interests of the 
Government—proceedings which present 
highly specialized legal problems, that fre- 
quently involve properties of large value, and 
where the opposing parties are, more often 
than not, represented by counsel of the 
highest degree of expertness, 
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A mere glance at a list of the functions of 
the Department of the Interior under exist. 
ing laws would describe the situation about 
as well as any lengthy description could do, 
for they comprise activities which are scat. 
tered over half the globe from the Pribjlog 
Islands of the Bering Sea to the Virgin 
Islands 1,500 miles off the coast of Florida, 
and which are to be found in virtually every 
section of the continental United States anq 
its possessions. Such a list would include 
the regulation and management of the vast 
resources of the public domain, as adminis- 
tered by the General Land Office, the Grazing 
Service, the National Park Service,.the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Geological Survey, 
and the Bureau of Mines; the production of 
vital raw materials such as helium gas; the 
wartime coordination of the solid-fuels re- 
sources of the Nation; the administration of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act; the provision 
of comprehensive fisheries services; the prob- 
lems of Government in the territories and 
island possessions; the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Office of Indian Affairs in con- 
nection with segment upon segment of In- 
dian life; the vast engineering projects under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
many of which pose novel and unique prob- 
lems in the highly intricate field of water 
law, or involve the drafting and interpreta- 
tion of contracts for sums measured in mil- 
lions; the marketing of hydroelectric power 
from the world’s greatest dams; and many 
others. The necessity for scund legal coun- 
sel in connection with the myriad legal 
aspects of these activities makes the posi- 
tion of Sclicitor an office calling for a lawyer 
of great capability and intellectual integrity, 
of proven administrative ability, and of ex- 
perience and wisdom. 

The Solicitor is responsible for the legal 
work of some 269 attorneys, 84 of whom are 
in the field. His position is classified in the 
P-8 bracket, the highest allowable by ad- 
ministrative action, with an entrance salary 
of $8,750 and a maximum salary of $9,800. 
There are five attorneys under him who are 
in the same grade and salary range. A num- 
ber of chief law officers in other establish- 
ments of the Government are being paid sal- 
aries in excess of the Classification Act maxi- 
mum pursuant to special legislative authori- 
zation. Upon a comparative basis, a salary 
of $10,000 for the Solicitor of this Depart- 
ment appears amply juStified. In any event, 
I believe that the public significance of the 
work of the Department provides its own 
justification for remuneration commensurate 
with the type and caliber of lawyer that the 
job demands. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that there is no objection to the presentation 
of this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


LEASE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN 
ALASKA 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease certain public lands in Alaska, 
and request that a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior requesting the 
legislation be printed in the REcorD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from New Mexico will be received 
and appropriately referred, and the let- 
ter will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1461) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to lease certain 
public lands in Alaska, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. ‘ 

The letter presented by Mr. Hatcu !s 
as follows: 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President of the Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR McKewuar: There is en- 
closed a draft of a bill which, if enacted, 
yould authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to lease, or grant revocable permits for, 
any public lands in Alaska in tracts not to 
exceed 160 acres, any part of which is now 
or hereafter included in shore space reser- 
vations under the act of May 14, 1898, as 
amended (30 Stat. 409, 413, 48 U. S. C. secs. 
371, 452). I request that the draft of bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and recommend its enact- 

ent. 

Under the provisions of sections 1 and 10 of 
the act of May 14, 1898, supra, there were to 
be reserved at least 80 rods of shore space 
between each claim, entry, or location along 
the shore of any navigable waters in Alaska. 
Since this tended to hinder the proper de- 
velopment of the waterfront, the act of June 
5, 1920 (41 Stat. 1059, 48 U. S. C. sec. 372), 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion, to restore to entry and dispo- 
sition such reserved shore spaces as he might 
determine were not necessary for harborage 
uses and purposes. 

The main objective of the proposed bill, 
which would not repeal the above-cited stat- 
utes, is to grant additional authority to this 
Department with respect to the management 
and use of the shore lands in Alaska. This 
additional authority would permit the better 
utilization of such lands with a view to the 
present as well as the future needs of Alaska. 
Provisions could thus be made for the space 
needed for business, commercial, or other 
enterprises as well as for the protection of 
recognized conservation policies. 

The bill would not prevent appropriation 
or leasing of shore lands under the mining 
laws or the mineral-leasing acts. Nor would 
it prevent the disposal of such lands under 
other laws. Nor would it affect valid existing 
rights, including Indian occupancy rights. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised me that there is no objection to 
the presentation of this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABE Fortas, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


PROSECUTION OF CERTAIN RIVERS AND 
FARBORS PROJECTS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a joint 
resolution to provide for proceeding with 
certain rivers and harbors projects here- 
tofore authorized to be prosecuted after 
the termination of the war, and ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, which has jurisdiction of matters 
dealing with rivers and harbors. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution in- 
troduced by the Senator from South 
Carolina will be received and referred as 
requested. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 105) to 
provide for proceeding with certain rivers 
and harbors projects heretofore author- 
ized to be prosecuted after the termina- 
tion of the war, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
connection with the joint resolution, I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp an 
Associated Press article entitled “Army 
Ready to Start Many Rivers, Harbors 
Projects,” under a Washington, Septem- 
ber 30, 1845, dateline. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ARMY READY TO START MANY RIVERS, HARBORS 
PROJECTS 

WasHINGTON, September 30.—Army engi- 
neers are ready to start work this fall on 
rivers and harbors flood-control projects 
whose estimated cost is $900,615,500, the War 
Department announced today. 

By late spring of 1946 the engineers will 
be ready with additional projects of the same 
type, estimated to cost $593,054,965. 

All of the projects have been authorized 
by Congress and work will. begin when the 
necessary funds are appropriated. 

Of the projects which can be started this 
fall, flood control accounts for $833,538,200 
end rivers and harbors will require $67,077,- 
300. Projects which can be ready in late 
spring include flood-control work amounting 
to $143,383,800 and rivers and harbors work 
estimated to cost $450,571,165. 

Projects, the Department said, have been 
selected on the grounds of urgent need, readi- 
ness for starting operations, and for geo- 
graphical reasons. 

Before any work is started, requests for 
funds are submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget, which, in turn, transmits them to 
Congress through the President. 

At the present time the engineer deficiency 
estimates are in the hands of the Budget 
Bureau and will be submitted to Congress 
soon, the War Department said. The annual 
request of the engineers for 1946 projects will 
reach Congress early in January. 

Of the projects which will be ready this 
fall, many have had some work done on them 
and the figures shown are the amounts esti- 
mated to be necessary for their completion. 
The new projects which will be ready next 
spring show the entire estimated cost. 

The list of projects includes the following: 

Clark Hill Reservoir, Ga. and S. C., §35,- 
300,000; Allatoona Reservoir, Ga., $16,335,000. 

Edistor River, S. C., $139,000. 

Additional projects which can be initiated 
by late spring of 1946: 

Winyah Bay, S. C., $1,260,000; Shipyard 
River, S. C., $246,500; Savannah Harbor, Ga., 
$28,000; Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and 
Plint Rivers, Ga. and Ala., $< 410,000. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed at this point in the 
REcoRD a proviso appearing on page 3 of 
Public Law 14, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session. It is necessary that this 
proviso be changed. 

There being no objection, the proviso 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Provided, That no project herein author- 
ized shall be appropriated for or constructed 
until 6 months after the termination of the 
present wars in which the United States is 
engaged unless the construction of such proj- 
ect has been recommended by an authorized 
defense agency and approved by the Presi- 
dent as being necessary or desirable in the 
interest of the national defense and security, 


and the President has notified the Congress 
to that effect. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT RAIL- 
ROAD RATES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McFARLAND (for himself, Mr. 
WHEELER, Mr. CHAvez, Mr. Haypen, Mr. 
Hatcu, Mr. JoHNnson of Colorado, Mr. 
Mourpock, Mr. MITCHELL, and Mr. 
O’MAHONEY) submitted amendments in- 


‘tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 


to the bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 
321, title III, part Il, Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to the movement of 
Government traffic, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADVANCE PLANNING OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, yester- 
day I introduced a bill which provides 
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for using public works as a stabilizer in 
construction. I now desire to briefly ex- 
plain the measure. It is proposed to aid 
in the stabilization of construction by the 
advance planning of public works and by 
timing of public construction so as to 
minimize the seasonal and long-term 
fluctuations in the total volume of new 
construction, maintenance, and repair 
work in the United States. 


The bill will be effective in securing a 
steady expansion of construction activity 
and in maintaining a high level of em- 
ployment in our most important non- 
agricultural industry. This industry can 
contribute a major share of employment 
in line with the recent action of this 
body. However, the goals sought by the 
legislation are vital to the economy by 
and of themselves. 

The bill does not contemplate the use 
of construction to stabilize the total 
economy nor even to stabilize construc- 
tion as a whole. Stability, moreover, does 
not mean fixing a level of activity and 
holding to it. It is expected that if this 
bill becomes law the violent fluctuations 
in the volume of construction can be re- 
duced. It is expected also that the dan- 
ger of overbuilding at the top of a boom 
will be greatly lessened by disseminating 
information on trends in the volume of 
construction and on the factors which 
govern the capacity of the market to 
absorb new construction. This will help 
provide local governments and private 
enterprise with the basis, now lacking, 
for sound judgment and _ intelligent 
planning. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the im- 
portance of the role which construction 
plays in the national economy, and of 
this legislation and its objectives. 

During the 20-year period, from 1920 
and 1939, construction accounted for 11 
percent of the national income. During 
the same period new construction and 
maintenance and repair furnished on- 
the-site employment amounting to 5 per- 
cent of total national employment, and 
directly or indirectly, approximately 12 
percent of the total national employ- 
ment. The great automobile industry 
with its maximum of less than a million 
employees is dwarfed by the construction 
industry which, with maintenance and 
repair, gave a top employment in 1942 to 
approximately 3,500,000 employees on the 
site, and to another 5,000,000 working in 
the mines, forests, mills, and factories 
producing the things with which build- 
ings are constructed. Indeed, construc- 
tion is an essential and indispensable in- 
gredient of national prosperity. Inac- 
tivity in construction is synonymous with 
depression. 

The bill creates a top policy board 
composed of the Secretary of Commerce 
as chairman, the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The Con- 
struction Policy Board is a policy-form- 
ing agency which makes recommenda- 
tions to the President and to Congress. 
In formulating policy it is aided by two 
committees: First, a Public Works Sta- 
bilization Committee, which is composed 
of the Federal Works Administrator as 
Chairman; the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army; the Reclamation 
Commissioner; the Director of the 
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_ Bureau of the Budget; two members rep- 
resenting States; two members repre- 
senting municipalities; and two members 
representing other political subdivisions. 

The bill also establishes a Construc- 
tion Industry Advisory Committee, which 
performs a liaison function between the 
Construction Policy Board, the Public 
Works Stabilization Committee, and pri- 
vate enterprise. This advisory commit- 
tee represents a complete cross section 
of the construction industry and includes 
representatives of labor, builders and 
contractors, architects and engineers, 
manufacturers end distributors of ma- 
terial, and other small business, and of 
the public interest. 

The chairmen of these two committees 
sit with the Construction Policy Board 
giving the Board the benefit of informa- 
tion acquired by close contact with the 
field of public works and with the field 
of private enterprise. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the 
Construction Policy Board is not an ad- 
ministrative agency. It will make no de- 
cisions affecting any particular project. 
It will not collect source information or 
conduct research or indulge in publicity. 
The Board will use the facilities of ap- 
propriate, established agencies. When 
information on construction is required 
it will be secured from such agencies as 
the Department of Commerce, the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The Board’s findings 
and recommendations will be announced 
through the Executive Office of the 
President. 

The Board’s primary responsibility is 
to advise the President and the Congress 
when it will be desirable to increase or 
decrease the volume of construction ac- 
tivity. The accomplishment of this will 
involve increasing or decreasing the rate 
at which contracts for public works are 
awarded. It does not mean that work 
already under contract will be inter- 
rupted, slowed down, or speeded up. 

We need not be concerned with any 
possible repercussions from the slowing 
down of public construction. The strong 
probability is that we may be unable to 
expand construction activity rapidly 
enough to provide employment as fast as 
it is needed in the next few years. And, 
the total volume of new construction 
which will be required to satisfy the 
needs of cur national economy, as we now 
see those needs for some years ahead, 
will have to reach the unprecedented 
total of more than $15,000,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The bill also provides for advance plan- 
ning of Federal and local public works. 
The advance planning of local public 
works is to be encouraged so that there 
will be at all times a shelf program of 
useful non-Federal public works amount- 
ing to not less than $5,000,000,000. Toin- 
sure advance planning of this shelf pro- 
gram of non-Federal pubiic works, the 
bill provides for a $150,000,000 revolving 
fund which may be used to make non- 
interest-bearing loans or advances to 
State and local governments to defray the 
cost, or a part of the cost, of advance 
planning. 

The bill gives the President authority 
to direct Federal construction agencies 
to accelerate the prosecution of Federal 
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public works already authorized or to 
defer starting authorized but postponable 
public works when such action is re- 
quired to prevent unemployment or to 
prevent competition with private enter- 
prise for available labor and materials. 

If the Construction Policy Board rec- 
ommends acceleration of construction, 
the President must still request the Con- 
gress to authorize the projects and to 
appropriate the funds needed for the 
work. Any program for acceleration of 
public-works construction recommended 
by the Public Works Stabilization Com- 
mittee is subject to modification by the 
President and by the Congress. None 
of the powers of Congress are abridged 
by this proposed act. No work carr be 
undertaken without congressional au- 
thorization and appropriation. Further, 
no program authorized by Congress can 
be arbitrarily set aside. The Federal- 
aid highway program, for example, or 
the new Federal-aid airport program, 
could not be halted or reduced by the 
President. Only Congress could take 
such action, and there will be, as I see it, 
little need for so acting. The job ahead 
is to increase construction activity, aim- 
ing at ever-higher levels consistent with 
the growth and needs of our country. 

One important feature of this bill must 
be emphasized. Regimentation is not 
our goal. The Federal Government is 
not given authority to ride herd over 
State and local governments nor to com- 
pel private enterprise to conform to any 
bureaucratic program. We seek to es- 
tablish a lasting framework for the ef- 
fective and voluntary cooperation of in- 
dustry, labor, and government. 

This bill, for the first time, provides 
machinery for fostering close coopera- 
tion between the construction industry 
and government. Only through such 
cooperation can private enterprise be 
enabled to provide the bulk of employ- 
ment in construction. The more private 
enterprise does, the less the Government 
will have to do to avert the possibility of 
Widespread unemployment. Construc- 
tion workers must not return from serv- 
ice with the armed forces to a WPA be- 
cause we at home failed to plan ade- 
quately for tomorrow. 


THE SERVICE CLUB—ITS HISTORY, OBLI- 
GATION, AND RESPONSIBILITY—AD- 
DRESS BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


[Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “The Service Club—Its His- 
tory, Its Obligation, Its Responsibility,” de- 
livered by George E. Stringfellow, vice presi- 
dent, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., before the Ki- 
wanis Club of Camden, N. J., September 14, 
1945, and two editorials relating to the 
address, which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN 
MINISTERS—ARTICLE BY CONSTANTINE 
BROWN 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an article by Con- 
stantine Brown dealing with the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, published in 
the Washington Evening Star of September 
30, 1945, which appears in the Appendix. | 


WINNING THE PEACE—EDITORIAL BY 
MAURICE R. FRANKS 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘We Can Win the Peace, Too,” by Mau- 
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rice R. Franks, published in the September 
1945, issue of the Railroad Workers Journal, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


RECONVERSION PROBLEMS—ARTICLES BY 
W. S. WOYTINSKY 

{[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp four articles by 
W. S. Woytinsky, on the general subject of 
reconversion, published in the Washington 
Post of August 23 and 30, and September 6 
and 13, 1945, which appears in the Appendix, } 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT~— 
ARTICLE IN PATERSON (N. J.) CALL 
[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article relat. 
ing to the St. Lawrence seaway project, pub- 
lished in the Paterson (N. J.) Call of Sep- 
tember 4, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


MSGR. JOHN A. RYAN 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the death of the late beloved 
Msgr. John A. Ryan, the President of the 
United States, many Members of the 
Congress, representatives of the daily 
press, and many distinguished citizens 
throughout the Nation expressed their 
deep sorrow and paid eloquent tribute 
to this great scholar and social thinker 
who had labored so long and so success- 
fully for the improvement of the social 
conditions of our country. 

On September 19 the Most Reverend 
Francis J. Haas, D. D., bishop of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., at the funeral mass for 
Monsignor Ryan held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, St. Paul, Minn., delivered a funeral 
sermon which every Member of Congress 
should read. It was indeed a fitting tr:b- 
ute to this priest who will be recognized 
in history as one of the great Catholic 
social thinkers of all times. 

Monsignor Ryan by his teachings 
greatly influenced my views on social 
preblems. I have come to accept gen- 
erally the ideas and proposals which he 
so courageously and convincingly advo- 
cated during his active and useful life. 
His ideas on social security, minimum 
wages, labor-management relations, the 
position of the Government in our econ- 
omy, and like questions have come to be 
recognized as sound social philosophy by 
all thoughtful students in America. 

Dr. Ryan, if he were alive today, would 
be very happy and grateful that this dis- 
tinguished body saw the need and de- 
sirability of passing the full-employment 
bill, as it did last Friday. 

Over 14 years ago, in 1931, in an article 
which was reprinted later in a volume 
of his entitled “Seven Troubled Years,” 
Dr. Ryan discussed what we have fre- 
quently referred to as the soul of the fuil- 
employment bill, the right to work, over 
which so much debate and discussion 
took place last week and during the com- 
mittee hearings on the full-employment 
bill. At that time he said: 

One frequently hears the assertion that 
the laborer has a right to work, in the sense 
that he has a right to a job. Obpvicusly 
@ man does not possess such a right against 
employers in general, nor even against his 
present or former employer if it cannot be 
realized without monetary loss. As stated 
above an employee has a right in distributive 
justice, because of the employer's social func- 
tion, to be continued in his present employ- 
ment so long as this does not involve loss 
to the employer. When any considerable 
number of workingmen are unable to find 
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employment the duty of supplying it devolves 
upon the state. The argument for this 
proposition may be summarily stated in the 
following terms: “Laborers have a right to 
obtain a livelihood from the common bounty 
of the earth on reasonable conditions; in the 
present system this right can be realized only 
through employment; the state is obliged to 
protect the rights and make adequate pro- 
vision for the needs of every class; therefore, 
the principles of distributive justice oblige 
it to furnish fobs to the jobless.” 


I hope that Bishop Haas’ eulogy of 
Monsignor Ryan may cause Members of 
Congress, who have not already done so, 
to study his writings on the many sub- 
jects with which we are so concerned 


today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the sermon of Bishop Haas be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“The law of truth was in his mouth, and 
iniquity was not found fn his lips: he walked 
with me in peace, and in equity, and turned 
many away from iniquity” (Malachi; 2: 6). 

It is with deep sorrow and yet with a sence 
of privilege that we assist at the solemn 
obsequies of one of the few great men of our 
generation—John Augustine Ryan. You, 
Your Excellency, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul, and you his clergy, have 
lost a distinguished priest. You, his very 
reverend brother, you his sisters in religion, 
and you his other surviving brothers and 
sisters have lost a loving brother. To you 
our hearts go out in profoundest sympathy. 

And yet your loss, if I may say ft, does 
not begin to measure the loss today. The 
late Msgr. William J. Kerby once re- 
marked: “The Catholic Church in the United 
States should fall on fits knees and thank 
Almighty Ged for John Ryan.” And when 
we recall the vast services that Monstgnor 
Ryan rendered to the American people—to 
the poor in enabling them to acquire some 
little property, and to the rich tn assuring 
them that the right to honestly won property 
is sacred and inviolable—our entire Nation 
should offer a prayer of thanksgiving to 
heaven that John Ryan lMved and worked. 
There can be little question that future 
history will support this judgment. 

Let me say something first of Monsignor 
Ryan's life, then of the secret of his life’s 
work, and of the man himself. Although I 
speak as one of his former students, I shall 
endeavor to keep myself free from any bias 
that may arise out of my filial regard and 
affection for him. 


The facts of his life are well known and 
call for no detailed recital. They can be 
Summarized briefly, although, in a career 
as full as his, it is not easy to separate what 
is important from what is not. He was born 
on May 25, 18€9, on @ farm some 20 miles 
south of St. Paul, the son of, God-fearing 
Irish immigrant parents from Tipperary. Of 
the 11 children, 2 became priests, and 2 nuns. 

On the Ryan farm there was the usual 


mortgage with interest up to 12 percent, the 
little shelf of some five or six books, and 
first among them the Book of Books, the 
Life of Christ, and that of His Blessed 
Mother. In addition, a newspaper came to 
the farmhouse each week. It was the Irish 
World and American Industrial Liberator, 
Which the boy John eagerly devoured and 
which, as he said, gave him his first interest 
in sccial questions and social betterment. 
Later followed his training for the sacred 
ministry at St. Paul Seminary, and his ordi- 
hation to the holy priesthood by Archbishop 


John Ireland in 1898. Then came 4 years 
of graduate study at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., followed by 
13 years as professor of moral theology at 
St. Paul Seminary, and, still later, by 24 
years as professor at the Catholic University, 
during which time, from 1919, he was director 
of the social action department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Department until 
the time of his death. 

Of his 24 years at the Catholic University, 
the late rector of the university, Bishop 
Joseph M. Corrigan, declared at the dinner 
attended by some 600 persons at the Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., om the occasion of 
Monsignor Ryan’s seventieth birthday, May 
25, 1939, “It would be difficult indeed to 
vision the Catholic University in the past 
quarter of a century without the pioneering 
work and untiring ability of Father John 
Ryan.” (Ryan, Social Doctrine in Action, 
Harpers, 1940, p. 279). 

This statement, however generous, should 
have been made very much stronger than it 
was. In my observation, it was through 
Father Ryan more than through any other 
individual, that the Catholic University dur- 
ing its first 50 years eame to be known and 
recognized, here and abroad, as an institu- 
tion of courageous scholarship and of serv- 
ice to humanity. 

But he spoke not only in the lecture room. 
He spoke through the printed page, and 
literally to the whole civilized world. Be- 
ginning with the first edition of his Living 
Wage, in 1906, down to his last work, The 
Norm of Morality, which. appeared only a 
few months ago, he managed to publish a 
small Hbrary of some dozen volumes, in 
addition to hundreds of pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles in encyclopedias, and in journals, re- 
ligious and secular, here and in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Moreover there was hardly any major moral 
question of contemporary life into which 
Monsignor Ryan did not inquire, and upon 
which he did not pass fudgment. I mention 
only some of them: Wages and hours, farm 
prices, monopoly, price fixing, interest tak- 
ing, housing, divorce, birth prevention, popu- 
lation problems, human sterilization, church 
and state, and the ethical foundations of in- 
ternational life. 

Pioneer, he was, in the sense that he dared 
to have opinions on subjects which, all too 
frequently, the less courageous shrunk back 
from having. Pioneer, he was not in the 
sense that he strove for novelty. On the 
contrary, his sole aim was to call men back 
to the aacient truths delivered by the Master 
of His Church. 

It would be interesting to review the ex- 
tent to which Monsignor Ryan's teachings 
have been put into operation in our country. 
Time will permit me to refer to only one. 
In 1910, he made two addresses, one in March 
in Milwaukee, and the cther in May in St. 
Louis, in which he advocated the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage by law. Prior to 
that year, there is no record of any public 
statement by any person of standing in sup- 
port of a legal minimum wage. 

How much his addresses in 1910, together 
with his previous writings on the subject, 
contributed to the subsequent enactment of 
such legislation, is difficult to determine, 
but it is the fact that shortly thereafter 
minimum-wage bills were introduced into 
various State legislatures, and that he him- 
self wrote the first minimum-wage bill pre- 
sented to the Minnesota Legislature, and 
that this bill, in revised form, became law 
in this State in 1913. By 1917, 11 States 
had similar laws, and at present the num- 
ber ts 26. Moreover, in 1938, cur Federal 
Congress enacted the Fair Labor Standards 
Act establishing national minimum-wage 
levels for men and women. 

In all truth, his was a full life as priest 
and scholar. Teacher, thinker, author, lec- 
turer, administratcr—his record does not 
have to be made or to be built up. It is 
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known to all the world. Without exaggera- 
tion, one can say that his social program is 
now the property of the American people, 
and even of some abroad, and that men are 
beginning to recognize its measured wisdom 
and even to live by it. 


So much for his life. What was the source 
of his strength? What was the secret of his 
life’s work? 

Those who knew John Ryan will answer 
that the source of his strength was Almighty 
God Himself. Upon the great truths of di- 


vine revelation he exercised his splendid: 


mind, and from them drew all his reasoned 
applications to everyday life. He was toc 
clear-eyed not to see that man’s relation to 
his Creator is far more important than man's 
relation to his fellow men, and that unless 
the first relation is right the second cannot 
be. With equal vision, he saw that by help- 
ing to bring the second nearer to what God 
intended, he was helping to bring the first 
to fuller reality. 

In May 1891, when John Ryan was 22 
years of age, the great Leo XIII issued his 
epoch-making encyclical on the condition of 
workers. In the following month the Re- 
view of Reviews carried a 7,000-word com- 
mentary on the encyclical, praising it lavish- 
ly and hailing it as “the book of the month.” 
The reviewer, however, sounded a note of 
warning: “The encyclical opens a door 
through which we may see a-great vista of 
social transformation. The Pope has taken 
the first step. He has put his hand to the 
plough. * * * Everything will depend 
upon how the lead, taken in the encyclical, 
is followed up” (p. 89). 

That was a challenge and, almost alone in 
our country, the young Ryan took it up. 
In the encyclical he read a principle to which 
he clung to the last, and in it he observed 
a method, from which, scientist that he was, 
he never deviated. 

The principle was this: The Catholic 
Church has jurisdiction over economic mat- 
ters in everything touching men’s lives, 
technical and mechanical activities only ex- 
cepted. Leo had declared wnequivocally: 
“Confidenter ad argumentum aggredimur ac 
plane iure nostro. (We approach the subject 
with confidence and surely by our right)” 
(par. 24). 

Eut it was abundantly clear to the yourg 
Ryan that this principle rests on a much 
deeper one: that the Holy Father, as head 
of the Church, speaks for, and in the name 
of, and with the same authority as, Jesus 
Christ. As to this latter principle, John 
Ryan never entertained the slightest ques- 
tion. It was the basis and groundwork of all 
his doctrine. To him, it was the church 
and the church alone to which Christ, speak- 
ing to Peter, had given His own divine pow- 
ers: “Thou art Peter, and wpom this rock I 
will build my Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it” (Matthew 16: 18); 
“As the Father has sent me, I also send you” 
(Jchn 20: 21); and to which He had given 
His comforting assurance cf protection from 
error, “And behold, I am with you all days, 
even unto the consummation of the world” 
(Matthew 28: 20). To him, the church was 
“the pillar and mainstay-of the truth” (I 
Timothy 3: 15), and, as he once wrote, “It is 
the dearest thing in my life.” 

But young Ryan detected something else 
in Leo’s encyclical besides its reassertion of 
the principle that the church has ungues- 
tioned jurisdiction over everything affecting 
men’s lives in the social and economic field. 
That something else was the method that the 
Pontiff used. It was what we call today the 
scientific method. Leo, indeed, had a phi- 
losophy, as what scientist, deny it as he may, 
kas not? Leo's procedure was: observation, 
experiment, induction, with propcsals for 
change dictated by his philcsophy. In a 
word, he first gathered before him certain 
verifiable data, and then only passed moral 
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judgment upon them and aGvocated reme- 
dial measures wherever, according to his 
philosophy, there was need of remedy. This 
was Leo’s method. This was John Ryan’s 
method. 

Regarding the encyclical of 1891, years 
afterward Monsignor Ryan wrote: “At the 
beginning of the encyclical, he (Leo XIII) 
declared that the condition of the working 
classes had come to be little better than that 
of slavery. This was a statement of fact, 
not a repetition of a general principle. It 
was not arrived at by deductive reasoning. 
Throughout the encyclical, he deals constant- 
ly with the actual conditions of labor in all 
its relations. Hence, the concreteness and 
usefulness of his moral pronouncements.” 
(Questions of the Day, Stratford Press, 1931, 
p. 223.) 

This procedure of Leo XIII of combining 
divine truth and scientific method, and yet 
in giving each its fullest scope, Monsignor 
Ryan followed throughout his whole career. 
Needless to say, in doing so he was acting in 
the best Christian tradition. 

Recall the touching incident in the syna- 
gogue at Capharnaum (John 6: 60-70). 
The Master had just proclaimed His divinity 
again, and had just declared to His disciples 
that He was going to give them His flesh to 
eat and His blood to drink. Some of them 
were scandalized at what He had said, and 
murmuring among themselves began to walk 
away. Turning to the twelve, He asked: 
“Do you also-wish to go away?” 

It is beside the point to inquire why our 
Saviour put this question to the apostles, 
whether He wished them to understand that 
He was leaving them free either to remain 
with Him or to go away, or that as Sovereign 
God He could readily secure substitutes in 
their place if they decided to leave, or whether 
He wished to stifle any thought in their 
hearts that by remaining with Him, they 
were extending a favor to Him rather than 
receiving one. The fact is He asked the 
twelve: “Do you also wish to go away?” 

Simon Peter, speaking for the twelve, re- 
plied at once: “Lord, to whom sh&ll we go? 
Thou hast words of everlasting life, and we 
have come to believe and to know that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God.” It is as if 
Peter had said: Thy words, O Lord, are sweet 
and life-giving; Thou art our only refuge; 
who but one who is dull and unbalanced of 
mind would leave Thee? 

Peter made an act of faith, and Peter used 
his powers of reasoning. Peter believed, and 
Peter knew. He believed because he accepted 
Christ, true God and true man. He knew 
because he had heard with his own ears the 
preaching of the Baptist, and because he had 
seen with his own eyes and had witnessed 
with all his other senses the miracles and the 
sanctity of the Saviour. Peter believed, and 
Peter knew. 

Like Simon Peter, John Augustine Ryan 
exemplified the faithful use of the twofold 
talent of faith and of reason. While his re- 
liance on the teachings of Peter's successor 
was truly childlike, he yielded to no one in 
the complete and unfettered use of his 
vigorous intellect. Living answer, he was, to 
the shallow taunt that a Catholic cannot be 
a scientist. To him reason was the light 
of God's face, To him was given the Psalm- 
dst’s joy: “The light of Thy countenance, O 
Lord, is signed upon us: thou hast given 
gladness in my heart” (4-7). That glad- 
ness, we may venture to say, gave him the 
extraordinary calm which he maintained in 
the face of hostile critics, and the satisfac- 
tion that was his to see no small part of what 
he had worked for coming to be accepted 
even during his lifetime. 

To his success in combining in himself 
the moral teacher and the scientist, let one 
testify whose commendation may come to 
some as a bit of a surprise. In 1917, Dr. 
Alvin Johnson reviewing Monsignor Ryan’s 
monumental work, Distributive Justice, in 
the New Republic, of February 17, wrote: 
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“Few ethical authorities have had sufficient 
knowledge of economic facts to adapt ethical 
principles to the economic field; few econ- 
omists are abreast of the best modern work 
in ethics. To this rule, the most notable is 
Dr. Ryan. His economic scholarship is un- 
impeachable; survey his writing, and you 
are forced to the conclusion that among the 
economists of today there are not many who 
can match him in command of the literature 
and in sanity of judgment.” 

A single formula then, guided him 
throughout his entire life: complete adher- 
ence to the teaching magisterium of the 
church, and painstaking use of the tools of 
the scientist. He did not merely accept the 
depositum fidei, the body of Christian faith, 
but worked and toiled in order to set it 
forth in its primeval purity. 

In 1913, he became disturbed at the charge 
of certain Socialists that the early Fathers 
of the Church—Basil, Ambrose, and Jerome— 
denied the right of private property, and ad- 
vocated a system of collectivism. He set 
himself to work on early Patristic literature 
and published the little volume, The Alleged 
Socialism of the Church Fathers, in which 
he revealed the true mind of the fathers of 
the fourth and fifth centuries on ownership 
and private property. 

Later, as students in his seminar at Cath- 
olic University can well bear witness, he was 
most meticulous in analyzing the works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, both in directing dis- 
sertations and in publishing his own re- 
searches in this field, in order to discover 
the true position of the Angel of the Schools 
on the two main pillars of medieval economic 
doctrine, the just price and the prohibition 
of usury. Again, it was the theologian and 
the scientist at work. 

There is one feature of John Ryan's think- 
ing that may not be overlooked. Theologian 
though he was, he had a passion for facts. 
He took the pe-fectly rational position that 
no one can pass valid judgment on industrial 
or other questions unless he is acquainted 
with the facts concerning them. He adopted 
the homely common sense of the person in 
the street: When a man talks he should know 
what he is talking about. 

Deductive reasoning alone, he held, is not 
enough. Convictions alone, even when they 
are sound and right, are not enough. “The 
general principles,” he wrote, “are true, in- 
deed, but they are practically useless unless 
they are applied specifically to the actual 
conditions and relations of industry. Unless 
we know the facts, we cannot apply the prin- 
ciples.” (Questions of the Day, Stratford 
Press, 1931, p. 222.) Could the true scien- 
tist’s freedoms and limitations be better 
formulated? 

One other phase of his thinking might well 
be referred to here. It was his constant prac- 
tice to view things in their causal relation to 
one another, and, in the case of social wrongs, 
to propose remedies to eliminate the causes 
of these wrongs rather than to wait until 
the causes had worked themselves out, and 
then merely to deplore the evil results. I 
refer to the matter of communism. All the 
world knows that communism can take root 
only in the soil of injustice and oppression. 
It can hardly thrive in any other. 

Monsignor Ryan denounced communism 
and its earlier counterpart, socialism, more 
vigorously and certainly more intelligently 
than any other writer in the English lan- 
guage. (See, for example, his The Church 
and Socialism, University Press, Washington, 
1919, and his A Better Economic Order, Har- 
pers, 1935.) But he did not content himself 
with condemnation. His was a positive cru- 
sade. He sought to remove the causes out 
of which socialism and communism grow. If 
any proof is needed for this assertion, the 
clear answer is the Bishop’s Reconstruction 
Program of 1919, which he not only con- 
ceived but also wrote. 

Indeed, he does not fall under the censure 
of Pope Pius XI, but rather merits the praise 
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of that great Pontiff who, after lamenting 
the attitude of those who look with indiffer. 
ence on the spread of communism, asserts: 
“All the more gravely to be condemned is the 
folly of those who neglect to remove or change 
the conditions that inflame the minds of 
peoples, and pave the way for the overthrow 
and destruction of society.” (Quadragesimo 
Anno, par. 112.) 

But, mark well, Monsignor Ryan did not 
demand justice for workers merely because 
injustice would drive them to communism, 
Fear of driving workers to communism is 
anything but a generous motive. It is the 
view of those who rre concerned almost en- 
tirely about what might happen to them- 
selves. When all is said and done it is a view 
that is born of selfishness. It was not John 
Ryan's view. His was far more Christian. 
He condem-ed oppression, and proposed 
measures for social justice in behalf of the 
oppressed because justice is their right as 
children of God and brothers of Jesus Christ, 


Ir 


Now, let us look at the man himself. Per- 
sons who met Monsignor Ryan for the first 
time were frequently heard to remark, “How 
strong and yet how simple he is!” This was 
the judgment not merely of strangers, but 
of those who were privileged to be close to 
him. Massive strength with childlike sim- 
plicity—nothing portrays him quite so well. 

If we may draw aside the curtain of his 
young manhocd, we may say, I am sure, that 
he did not build his character to this formula 
by chance, and, least of all, by self-promoting 
design. Christian and Catholic that he was 
from birth, he saw and loved and made his 
own the transcendent wisdom of Him who 
being God “emptied himself, taking the na- 
ture of a slave and being made like unto 
men” (Philippians 2: 7); Who laid it down as 
a first condition of man’s blessedness “unless 
you turn and become like little children, you 
will not enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matthew 18: 13); Who remains with us, true 
God, under the frail appearance of bread 
upon our altars; Whose own Mother became 
all powerful because she was all lowly; and 
Whose Apostle could proclaim with triumph, 
“Strength is made perfect in weakness” (2 
Corinthians 12: 9). 

To this great mystery of Christian faith— 
strength is made perfect in weakness—John 
Ryan yielded allegiance. It captivated him 
and shaped his character. Here is the ex- 
planation of his childlike simplicity and of 
his manly strength. 

Child he was to his last breath. Even at 
the risk of seeming to trifle, I would say that 
it was only a boy, who at the age of 70 could 
look back to the time when he was 29, and 
write of himself as he did in his autobi- 
ography, “Until I left home for the Catholic 
University, the latter part of September 1898, 
I had never seen as large a city as Chicago. 
The 2 or 3 days that I spent in that metrop- 
olis on my way to Washington were extremely 
interesting. I still recall the powerful im- 
pression made upon me by the elevated rail- 
roads, the tall buildings, the lake front, the 
crowds and the noise, hurry, and bustle.” 
(Social Doctrine in Action, Harper, 1941, p. 
62.) This same attitude of utter truthful- 
ness runs through all his writings, as it dom- 
inated the man himself. “The law of truth 
was in his mouth, and iniquity was not found 
in his lips” (Malachi 2: 5). 

But God’s paradox had worked itself cut. 
The Seat of Wisdom had declared: “He has 
put down the mighty from their thrones, and 
has exalted the lowly” (Luke 1: 52). In- 
deed, the artless simplicity of John Ryan had 
made of him a man of judgment, of courage, 
and of breadth of view. 

Judgment, he had, to separate fact from 
make-believe, and when he rendered judg- 
ment, there was none that did not know its 
meaning. Courage, he had, but it was the 
courage that the God of hosts vouchsafes 
only to those who fght for the right. 
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Preadth of view he had, both of God’s world 
and of God’s church, as witness his desire 
for a study to discover whether the status 
of the church in Catholic countries is not 
in direct proportion to the degree to which 
the peoples of these countries have sought 
to carry out the Catholic program for-social 
justice and to live it in their daily lives. 

Tnis morning I venture the prophecy: He 
will stand in our country almost alone, to 
offset the sentence of condemnation that 
future generations will justly pass upon 
our own, that whereas we have made revo- 
lutionary advances in scientific research in 
behalf of things, we have made little if any 
progress in the high science of social think- 
ing in behalf of human beings. 

Such is the man and such is the priest 
whose mortal remains we consign to the 
earth today. His soul can be happy, and 
his bereaved brothers and sisters can even 
rejoice, in the assurance of St. Paulinus of 
the fourth century: “It is one thing to pray 
for yourself. It is quite another for a mul- 
titude to clamor to Ged fox you.” With the 
faith that is ours, we can confidently hope 
that the uncounted thousands whose cause 
he espoused have already prevailed for him 
at the seat of divine mercy. 

O angels of God, if eternal justice, before 
whom no man stands without fault, still 
holds him in the prison-house of suffering, 
lift up the bars and admit this valiant cham- 
pion of justice and charity into the man- 
sions of peace and of rest. 


ADDRESS BY GENERAL EISENHOWER AT 
GUILDHALL, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
some weeks ago the Congress of the 
United States held a joint session to 
honor the commander in chief of the 
Allied armies in Europe, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. We were 
all deeply impressed with the speech 
General Eisenhower made on that occa- 
sion. Our allies also sought to show their 
appreciation of this great American com- 
mander in chief, and one of the first to 
do so was Great Britain. At a banquct 
at the Guildhall, London, General Eisen- 
hower made a speech which every Amer- 
ican should be given the opportunity to 
read. I have here a copy of that speech. 
It is a speech to be remembered, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The high sense of distinction I feel in 
receiving this great honor from the city cf 
London is inescapably mingled with feelings 
of profound sadness. All of us must always 
regret that your country and mine were ever 
faced with the tragic situation that com- 
pelled the appointment of an Allied com- 
mander in chief, the capacity in which I 
have just been so extravagantly commended. 

Humility must always be the portion of 
any man who receives acclaim earned in the 
blood of his followers and the sacrifices of 
his friends, Conceivably a commander may 
have been professionally superior. He may 
have given everything of his heart and mind 
to meet the spiritual and physical needs of 
his comrades, He may have written a chap- 
ter that will glow forever in the pages of mili- 
tary history. Still, even such a man, if he 
existed, would sadly face the facts that his 
henors cannot hide in his memories the 
crosses marking the resting places of the 
dead. They cannot soothe the anguish of 
the widow or the orphan whose husband 
or father will not return. 

The only attitude in which a commander 
May with satisfaction receive the tributes 
of his friends is in humble acknowledgment 
tat, no matter how unworthy he may be, 
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his position is a symbol of great human 
forces that have labored arducusly and suc- 
cessfully for a righteous cause. Unless he 
feels this symbolism and this rightness in 
what he has tried to do, then he is disregard- 
ful of the courage, the fortitude, and devo- 
tion of the vast multitudes he has been hon- 
ored to command. If all the Allied men and 
women that have served with me in this 
war can only know that it is they this 
august body is really honoring today, then, 
indeed, will I be content. 

This feeling of humility cannot erase, of 
course, my great pride in being tendered the 
freedom cf London. I am not a native of this 
land. I come from the very heart of America. 
In the superficial aspects by which we ordi- 
narily recognize family relationships, the 
town where I was born and the one where I 
was reared are far separated from this great 
city. Abilene, Kans. and Denison, Tex., 
would together add in size to possibly one 
five-hundredth part of greater London. By 
your standards those towns are young, with- 
out your aged traditions that carry the roots 
of London back into the uncertainties of un- 
recorded history. To those people I am proud 
to belong, but I find myself today 5,000 miles 
from that countryside, the honored guest of a 
city whose name stands for grandeur and size 
throughout the world. Hardly would it seem 
possible for the London Council to have gone 
farther afield to find a man to honor with 
its priceless gift of token citizenship. 

Yet kinship among nations is not deter- 
mined in such measurements as proximity, 
size, and age. Rather we should turn to those 
inner things, call them what you will—I 
mean those intangibles that are the real 
treasures freemen possess. To preserve his 
freedom of worehip, his equality before the 
law, his liberty to speak and act as he sees 
fit—subject only to the provision that he tres- 
pass not upon similar rights of others—the 
Londoner will fight. So will the citizen of 
Abilene. When we consider these things, then 
the valley of the Thames draws closer to the 
farms of Kansas and the plains of Texas. To 
my mind, it is clear that when two peoples 
will face the tragedies of war to defend the 
same spiritual values, the same treasured 
rights, then, in deepest sense, those two are 
truly related. So, even as I proclaim my un- 
dying Americanism, I am bold enough and 
exceedingly proud to claim basic kinship to 
ycu of London. 

And what man who has followed the history 
of this war could fail to experience inspira- 
tion from the example of this city? When 
the British Empire stcod—alone, but un- 
conquered; almost naked, but unafraid—to 
defy the Hitler hordes, it was on this devoted 
city that the first terroristic blows were 
launched. 

Five years and 8 months of war, much of it 
on the actual battle-line! Blitzes, big and 
little, fly-bombs, V-bombs; ell of them you 
took in your stride. You worked—from your 
needed efforts you would not be deterred. 
You carried on, and from your midst arose 
no cry for mercy, no wail of defeat. The 
Battle of Britain will take its place as another 
of your deathless traditions. And your faith 
and endurance have finally been rewarded. 

You had been more than 2 years in war 
when Americans, in numbers, began swarm- 
ing into your country. Most were mentally 
unprepared for the realities of war—espe- 
cially as waged by the Nazis. Others believed 
that tales of British sacrifice had been exag- 
gerated. Still others failed to recognize the 
difficulties of the task ahead. 

All such doubts, questions, and com- 
placencies could not endure a single casual 
tour through your scarred streets and ave- 
nues. With awe our men gazed upon empty 
spaces where once had stood buildings 
erected by the toil and sweat of peaceful 
folk. Our eyes rounded as we saw your wom- 
en serving quietly and efficiently in almost 
every kind of war effort, even flak batteries. 
We became accustomed to the warning 
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sirens, which seemed to compel, from the na- 
tive Londoner, not a single hurried step. 
Gradually we drew closer together until we 
became true partners in the war. 

In London my associates and I planned two 
great expeditions: that to invade the Medi- 
terranean and later that to cross the 
Channel. London's hospitality to Americans, 
her good-humored acceptance of the added 
inconveniences we brought, her example of 
fortitude and quiet confidence in the final 
outcome—all these helped to make the su- 
preme headquarters of two Allied expedi- 
tions the smooth-working organizations they 
became? They were composed of chosen 
representatives of two proud and independ- 
ent peoples, each noted for its initiative and 
for its satisfaction with its own customs, 
manners, and methods. Many feared that 
those representatives could never combine 
together in efficient fashion to solve the com- 
piex problems presented by modern war. 

I hope you believe we proved the doubters 
wrong. Moreover, I hold that we proved 
this point not only for war, we proved that it 
can always be done by our two peoples, pro- 
vided only both show the same good will, 
the same forbearance, the same objective 
attitude that British and Americans so am- 
ply demonstrated in nearly 3 years of bitter 
campaigning. 

No one man could, alone, have brought 
about this result. Had I possessed the mili- 
tary skill of a Marlborough, the wisdem of 
Solomon, the understanding of Lincoln, I 
still would have been helpless without the 
loyalty, the vision, the generosity of thou- 
sands upon thousands of British and Amer- 
icans. Some of them were my companions 
in the high command, many were enlisted 
men and junior officers carrying the fierce 
brunt of the battle, and many others were 
back in the United States and here in Great 
Britain, in London. Moreover, back of us 
were always our great national war leaders 
and their civil and military staffs that 
supported and encouraged us through every 
trial, every test. The whole was one great 
team. I know that on this special occasion, 
the 3,000,000 American men and women serv- 
ing in the Allied Expeditionary Force wou:d 
want me to pay the tribute of admiration, 
respect and affection to their British com- 
rades of this war. 

My most cherished hope is that, after Japan 
joins the Nazi in utter defeat, neither my 
country nor yours need ever again summon 
its sons and daughters from their peaceful 
pursuits to face the tragedies of battle. But— 
a fact important for both of us to remem- 
ber—neither London nor Abilene, sisters un- 
der the skin, will sell her birthright for phys- 
ical safety, her liberty for mere existence. 

No petty differences in the world cf trade, 
traditions, or national pride should ever blind 
us to identities in priceless values. If we 
keep our eyes on this guidepost, then no 
difficulties along our path of mutual coopera- 
tion can ever be insurmountable. Moreover, 
when this truth has permeated to the re- 
motest hamlet and heart of all peoples, then 
indeed may we beat our swords into plough- 
shares and all nations can enjoy the fruitful- 
ness of the earth. 

My Lord Mayor, I thank you once again for 
an honor to me and to the American forces 
that will remain one of the proudest in my 
memories. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 136. An act for the relief of the Oregon 
Caves Resort; 

8. 451. An act for the relief of Carl Bau- 
mann; 

8S. 573. An act for the relief of Lee D. Hose- 
ley; 
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S. 711. An act for the relief of Ernest L. 
Fuhrmann; 

S. 729. An act for the relief of William An« 
drew Evans; 

S. 732. An act for the relief of Ensign Elmer 
H. Beckmann, United States Naval Reserve; 

S. 762. An act for the relief of Everett Mc- 
Lendon, Sr.; Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr., for the bene- 
fit of their minor daughter, Nadine McLen- 
don; and Everett McLendon, Jr.; 

S. 787. An act for the relief of Oliver Jen- 
sen; 

S. 857. An act for the relief of Raymond W. 
Fo; 

8S. 888. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in the vicinity of the War 
Department Pentagon Building in Arlington, 
Va.; 

S. 902. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer 
Airport, Yelverton, South Devon, England, on 
December 26, 1944; 

S.909. An act for the relief of Hugh Egan; 

5.929. An act for the relief of Henry H. 
Huffman and Mrs. Marie J. Huffman; 

S.985. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of fires occurring at various naval shore 
activities; 

S.986. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire in administration building at 
the naval air station, Bunker Hill, Ind., on 
December 28, 1944; 

S. 996. An act for the relief of Lt. (jg) Wil- 
liam Augustus White, United States Naval 
Reserve; 

S.1007. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward P. Standley; and 

8.1265. An act for the relief of John R, 
Jennings. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S.90. Ar act for the relief of the estate 
of George O’Hara; 

S. 620. An act for the relief of the widow 
of Joseph C. Akin; 

S. 694. An act for the relief of Dan C. Rod- 
gers; and 

S. 1062. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire at the naval auxiliary air station, 
Pungo, Norfolk, Va., on February 13, 1945. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 239. An act for the relief of Dr. Ernest 
H. Stark; 

H. R. 240. An act for the relief of Dr. James 
M. Hooks; 

H.R. 801. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine Driggers and her minor children; 

H.R. 874. An act for the relief of L. Wil- 
moth Hodges; 

H.R. 875. An act for the relief of Nannie 
Bass; 

H.R.935. An act for the relief of Andreas 
Andersen; 

H.R.977. An act for the relief of John 
August Johnson; 

H.R. 1236. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to quitclaim to Chanslor-Can- 
field Midway Oil Co. subsurface mineral and 
water rights in two hundred and eleven and 
thirty-six one-huncredths acres of land in 
the county of Los Angeles, Calif.; 

H.R. 1457. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Benham; 
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H. R. 1636. An act for the relief of Myrtle 
Ruth Osborne, Marion Walts, and Jessie A. 
Walts; 

H.R.1781. An act for the relief of Candler 
Cobb; 

H.R. 1956. An act for the relief of Annie 
M. Lannon; 

H.R. 1961. An act for the relief of Floren- 
tine H. Keeler, Harold S. Keeler, and Gene- 
vieve M. Keeler; 

H.R. 1979. An act for the relief of the Ohio 
Brass Co.; 

H.R. 2027. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Alexander McLean, deceased; 

H.R. 2160. An act for the relief of John 
J. Gall; 

H.R. 2166. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Franz Tillman, deceased; 

H.R. 2172. An act for the relief of J. Clyde 
Marquis; 

H.R. 2241. An act for the relief of Florence 
Zimmerman; 

H.R. 2310. An act for the relief of James 
A. Brady; 

H.R. 2332. An act for the relief of Henry 
P. King and G. B. Morgan, Sr.; 

H.R. 2335. An act for the relief of Albert 
E. Severns; 

H.R. 2362. An act for the relief of Edward 
Woolf; 

H.R. 2399. An act for the relief of Arlethia 
Rosser; 

H.R. 2452. An act for the relief of Sam 
Kalak; 

H.R. 2479. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Werner Holtz; 

H.R. 2481. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Ed Edmondson, deceased; 

H.R. 2512. An act for the relief of Helen 
Alton and Edwin Alton; 

H. R. 2579. An act for the relief of John G. 
Johnson; 

H.R. 2595. An act for the relief of Fatrick 
A. Kelly; 

H. R. 2620. An act for the relief of Leslie O. 
Allen; 

H.R. 2642. An ect for the relief of Mrs. 
Evelyn Johnson; 

H. R. 2677. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to accept and dispose 
of real estate devised to the United States 
by the late Maggie Johnson, of Poik County, 
Ark., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2686. An act for the relief of Ben 
Greenwood and Dovie Greenwood; 

H. R. 2728. An act for the relief of I. H. 
Beasley; 

H. R. 2729. An act for the relief of Donald 
George; 

H.R. 2810. An 
Stuart B. Riley; 

H. R. 2835. An act for the relief of James 
Lynch; 

H. R. 2836. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Gianquitti and George Gianquitti; 

H.R.3008. An. act for the relief of Don 
Hicks; 

H.R.3011. An act for the relief of John 
Hames; 

H. R. 3087. An act to correct an error in 
section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended; 

H.R.31387. An act for the relief of G. F., 
Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; 

H.R.3198. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sue Flippin Bratton, a minor; 

H. R. 3249. An act for the relief of Stanley 
J. Lilly; 

H. R. 3302. An act for the relief of Christian 
H. Kreusler; 

H. R. 3424. An act to permit renewal of cer- 
tain trade-mark registrations after expiry 
thereof, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3603. An act to provide for the sale 
of surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.3790. An act for the relief of Gene- 
vieve Lund; 

H. R. 3870. An act to name the dam at the 
Upper Narrows site on tre Yuba River, in the 


act for the relief of Mrs, 
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State of California, the “Harry L. Englebright 
Dam”; 

H. R. 3871. An act authorizing the appoint. 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
of Kansas; 

H.R. 4018. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Hudson; 

H. R. 4048. An act to provide for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decisions of the Court of Claims in 
two suits instituted by H. B. Nelson (doing 
business as the H. B. Nelson Construction 
Co.); and 

H.R. 4100. An act to amend section 74 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended, to change the 
terms of the District Court for the District 
of Connecticut. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR : 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or or- 
dered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 


H.R. 239. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ernest H. Stark; 

H. R. 240. An act for the relief of Dr. James 
M. Hooks; and 

H.R. 1226. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to quit claim to Chanslor-Canfield 
Midway Oil Co. subsurface mineral and water 
rights in two hundred and eleven and thirty- 
six one-hundredths acres of land in the 
county of Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.801. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine Driggers and her minor children; 

H. R. 874. An act for the relief of L. Wil- 
moth Hodges; 

H.R. 875. An act for the relief of Nannie 
Bass; 

H.R. 935. An act for the relief of Andreas 
Andersen; 

H.R.977. An act for the relief of John 
August Johnson; 

H.R. 1457. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Benham; 

H.R. 1636. An act for the relief of Myrtle 
Ruth Osborne, Marion Walts, and Jessie A. 
Walts; 

H. R.1781. An act for the relief of Candler 
Cobb; 

H.R.1956. An act for the relief of Annie 
M. Lannon; 

H.R. 1961. An act for the relief of Floren- 
tine H. Keeler, Harold S. Keeler, and Gene- 
vieve M. Keeler; 

H.R.1979. An act for the relief of the 
Ohio Brass Co.; 

H.R. 2027. An act for the relie? of the es- 
tate of Alexander McLean, deceased; 

H.R.2160. An act for the relief of John 
J. Gall; 

H.R. 2166. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Franz Tillman, deceased; 

H.R. 2172. An act for the relief of J. Clyde 
Maquis; 

H. R. 2241. An act for the relief of Flor- 
ence Zimmerman; 

H. R. 2310. An act for the relie. of James 
A. Brady; 

H. R. 2382. An act for the relief of Henry 
P. King and G. B. Morgan, S8r.; 

H. R. 2335. An act for the relief of Albert 
E. Severns; 

H.R. 2362. An act for the relief of Edward 
Woolf; 

H. R. 2399. An act for the relief of Arlethia 
Rosser: 

H. R. 2452. An act for the relief of Sam 
Kalak; 

H. R. 2479. An act for the relief of Captain 
Werner Holtz; 

H. R. 2481. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Ed Edmondson, deceased; 

H.R. 2512. An act for the relief of Helen 
Alton and Edwin Alton; 

H.R. 2579. An act for the relief of John G. 
Johnson; : 

H.R. 2595. An ect for the relief of Patr.ck 
A. Kelly; 
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H.R. 2620. An act for the relief of Leslie 
O. Allen; 

H.R. 2642. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Evelyn Johnson; 

H.R. 2686. An act for the relief of Ben 
Greenwood and Dovie Greenwood; 

H. R. 2723. An act for the relief of I. H. 

sley; 

H. R. 2729. An act for the relief of Donald 

eorge; 

Oot R 2810. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Stuart B. Riley; 

H.R. 2835. An act for the relief of James 

nch; 

a R. 2836. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Gianquitti and George Gianquitti; 

H.R.3008. An act for the relief of Don 

icks; 
at 3011. An act for the relief of John 
Hames; 

H.R. 3137. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3198. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sue Flippin Bratton, a minor; 

H. R. 3249. An act for the relief of Stanley 
J. Lilly; 

H. R. 3302. An act for the relief of Christian 
H. Kreusler; 

H.R.3790. An act for the relief of Gene- 
vieve Lund; 

H.R.4018. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Hudson; and 

H. R. 4048. An act to provide for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decisions of the Court of Claims mh 
two suits instituted by H. B. Nelson (doing 
business as the H. B. Nelson Construction 
Co.); to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2677. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to accept and dispose 
of real estate devised to the United States by 
the late Maggie Johnson, of Polk County, 
Ark., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H.R. 3087. An act to correct an error in 
section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

H.R. 3424. An act to permit renewal of 
certain trade-mark registrations after ex- 
piry thereof, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

H.R. 3603. An act to provide for the sale 
of surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 3870. An act to name the dam at the 
Upper Narrows site on the Yuba River, in 
the State of California, the “Harry L. Engler 
bright Dam”; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 3871. An act authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
= Kansas; ordered to be placed on the calen- 
ar. 

H.R. 4100. An act to amend section 74 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended, to change the 
terms of the District Court for the District of 
Connecticut; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT 
RAILROAD RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 
321, title ITI, part II, Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to the movement of 
Government traffic. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment, 

The LectsLative CrerkK. On page 2, in 
lines 21 and 22, it is proposed to strike out 
the following: 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 


shall take effect 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect 90 days after the date of 
the cessation of hostilities in the war with 
Japan, as proclaimed by the President or de- 
clared by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress, whichever is the earlier: 
Provided, however, That any travel or trans- 
portation contracted for prior to such effec- 
tive date shall be paid for at the rate, fare, 
or charge in effect at the time of entering in- 
to such contract. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to House bill 694, the bill now 
under consideration. The amendment 
proposes, on page 3, line 5, before the 
period, to insert a colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided, however, That the provisions of 
this «ct shall not take effect until all sections 
of the United States are allowed the same 
freight rates on both class and commodity 
freight. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Carolina will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have sel- 
dom seen an important measure come to 
the floor of the Senate about which there 
has been so much misunderstanding as 
there is with respect to the so-called 
land-grant bill. There is no particular 
mystery attached to it. It is true that 
the railroads will profit to some extent— 
not an unreasonable extent—if this bill 
passes. But, Mr. President, the pressure 
upon me and upon every other Senator 
for the passage of the bill comes from 
shippers. I hold in my hand my file of 
correspondence, entirely from shippers. 
Several hundred—perhaps a thousand— 
letters have come to me since the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the remaining land- 
grant rates has begun. 

I wish to read a letter which I would 
not call typical, but a model letter from 
a shipper. It tells why the shippers 
want the bill passed. It is as clear and 
concise a statement of the shippers’ side 
of this case as can be made. This letter 
is from the Monsanto Chemical Co., of 
St. Louis. It is written by the traffic 
manager, a Mr. Vahle. It reads in part 
as follows: 

Land-grant rates are discriminatory, and 
we, therefore, feel that the law which au- 
thorizes land-grant privileges should be re- 
pealed. The Interstate Commerce Act gov- 
erning transportation requires railroads to 
file tariffs naming rates that shippers must 
pay for the transportation of freight. These 
are the only rates that may be charged and 
they cannot, without specific approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, be deviated 
from in any manner or form. In this way 
all shippers are informed of the rates ap- 
plicable to their shipment as well as those 
applicable to those of competitors. This, 
however, does not apply with respect to land- 
grant rates because there is no law requiring 
their publication, 


I charge Senators to take notice of 
that. I telephoned the Tariff Bureau of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission 
this morning to ascertain if they had 
on file in the Bureau rates charged by 
railroads obliged to give the land-grant 
deductions. They said they had no such 
rates on file. They do not know what 
the railroads charge where the land- 
grant deduction is involved. The man 
in the Tariff Bureau of the Interstate 
Commerce Commissicn with whom I 
talked ended by saying, “About all we 
know about land-grant rates is what we 
read in the newspapers.” I submit, Mr. 
President, that that is a most unhealthy 
situation. 
I continue with the letter: 


This results in uncertainties not only by 
the shippers located on non-land-grant roads 
in competition with shippers on land-grant 
roads, but also between shippers Iccated on 
different land-grant rcads, and in some cases, 
even when competing shippers are located on 
the same land-grant roads. 

To participate in Government business at 
present a chipper to whom a land-grant re- 
duction is not, available must absorb the 
difference between his standard commercial 
rate and the lower land-grant rate of his 
competitor, and there are times when natu- 
ral advantages are eliminated because a com- 
petitor with a more unfavorable location 
happens to be in a position to use a route 
where land-grant rates apply. 

The ordinary commercial shipper does not 
always know and cannot find out how much 
land-grant mileage may be applicable in the 
movement of his own product and has still 
less chance to know how land-grant deduc- 
tions may be applied where his competitors 
are located. Not even the regulatory au- 
thorities know where they stand in prescrib- 
ing a rate structure, in view of the uncer- 
tainties as to the nature of the Government 
property and its uses to which the lower land- 
grant charges apply. 

Shippers on non-land-grant routes, there- 
fore, are at a distinct disadvantage against 
their competitors served by land-grant roads, 
and we, therefore, feel that these uncertain- 
ties should be eliminated in order to remove 
discriminations which the present act causes. 

Land-grant rates are also responsible for 
circuitous routing of Government traffic, this 
resulting in the wasteful use of equipment 
at a time when every possible effort is being 
made in the interest of conservation and the 
efficient use of equipment. 

Freight rates should be made on a fair 
and nondiscriminatory basis, and we, there- 
fore, earnestly request you to support the new 
bill, urging its passage at an early date. 


Mr. President, I subscribe to every 
word in that letter. It is as straight- 
forward, concise, and coherent a state- 
ment of the case for the repeal of the 
remaining land-grant rates as can be 
made by anyone. I have in my files, and 
I held up some of them this morning, 
approximately 1,000 letters along this 
same line. I chose to read this because 
it fairly reflects the position of shippers 
the country over. 

Mr. President, I have been active in 
transportation and traffic matters all my 
life. I am familiar with shipper organ- 
izations the country over. So far as I 
know, there is not one shipper organiza- 
tion of any standing anywhere that is 
not urging the repeal of this remaining 
segment of the land-grant rates. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
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-chair). Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Do I correctly 
understand that the shippers on land- 
grant railroads and shippers on non- 
land-grant railroads have a difference in 
rates when they ship only Government 
supplies or supplies other than Govern- 
ment supplies? 

Mr. REED. Only Government sup- 
plies. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If we pass this 
bill, would it lower the rates on the non- 
land-grant railroads or would it merely 
raise the rates on the land-grant rail- 
roads? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will indulge me for approximately 15 
minutes, I shall hope to explain all those 
things. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion arises as to how the land-grant sys- 
tem began. Back in 1820 the Govern- 
ment granted tracts of land for the 
building of highways. Later, in the 40’s 
and 50’s, the Government made grants 
of land in order to encourage the build- 
ing of canals. In both cases—both for 
the highways and for the canals—the 
grants specified that Government prop- 
erty should move over such roads and 
canals without the payment of tolls. I 
do not mean to say that I have quoted the 
precise language, but that was the sub- 
stance of it. 

Then came the railroads. Railroad 
land grants were first made about 1850. 
I think the Illinois Central received the 
first one. Approximately 131,000,000 
acres of land were given to railroads to 
induce construction and extension of 
mileage, principally in the Middle West, 
but partly in the South. The old pro- 
vision that Government property should 
move without payment of toll was car- 
ried into the railroad land grants. Of 
course, that is an impossible thing, be- 
cause a railroad moves the traffic; it does 
not merely furnish the right-of-way. So 
there was a controversy as to how much 
of a deduction should be made. The 
question went to the courts. The Court 
of Claims, first, I think, and then the 
Supreme Court decided that there should 
be an adjustment between the Govern- 
ment, as a shipper, and the railroads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, it was the other way around; 
it went to the Supreme Court first, and 
later to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has suggested that it 
went first tothe Supreme Court. At any 
rate, it went to both courts. ‘The courts 
virtually told the railroads and the ship- 
pers to get together, and finally they 
agreed upon a 50-percent reduction from 
commercial rates. 

I have struggled to find statutory au- 
thority for the 50-percent reduction. 
Some persons who are very well informed 
on this subject had suggested there was 
none. At any rate, this morning I lo- 
cated the statutory authority for the 50- 
percent reduction. In the appropriation 
bill of July 16, 1892, chapter 195, 27 Stat- 
utes at Large 174, 180, there is a provision 
which reads thus; 
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For the payment of Army transportation 
lawfully due such land-grant railroads as 
have not received aid in Government bonds 
(to be adjusted in accordance with the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in cases decided 
under such land-grant acts) but in no case 
shall more than 50 percent of the full amount 
of service be paid. 


That was the first one—in 1892. 

In a later law, again an appropriation 
bill, in chapter 291, 43 Statutes at Large 
486, an act of June 4, 1924, a rider was 
written in. In those days riders were 
written into appropriation bills, just as 
is occasionally done now. That rider 
reads as follows: 

Payments shall be made at such rates as 
the Secretary of War shall deem just and 
reasonable and shall not exceed 50 percent 
of the full amount of compensation, com- 
puted on the basis of the tariff or lower spe- 
cial rate for like transportation performed 
for the public at large, for the transportation 
of property or troops of the United States 
over any railroad which, under land-grant 
acts, was aided in its construction by a grant 
of land on condition that said railroad shall 
be and remain a public highway for the use 
of the United States, and for which adjust- 
ment of compensation is. required. 


Mr. President, that provision applied 
to all property of the United States. For 
the first 70 years of railroad land-grant- 
rate operations the total deduction, in- 
cluding the deduction for carrying the 
mails, which since 1924 have been car- 
ried at 80 percent of a normal rate, was 
$56,000,000. The amount of business 
handled by the Government in those 
early years, outside of business of the 
Army, was not considerable. The mails 
were carried at 80 percent of normal 
rates. Other property was carried at 
50 percent. 

These figures are the result of studies 
made by the late Mr. Eastman, when he 
was Coordinator of Transportation, by 
the Board of Investigation and Research, 
and perhaps by others. 

Then came the recent era when the 
Government went into business on a 
large scale, and its business no longer 
was confined to the movement of troops 
or property for the military services. 
The land-grant deductions became enor- 
mous, and the confusion introduced into 
competitive business by virtue of the un- 
certainty attaching to shipments on 
land-grant railroads as compared to 
non-land-grant’ roads produced an 
almost impossible condition which was 
well described in the letter I read a 
moment ago. 

When Congress enacted the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 the present Presi- 
dent, then Senator Truman, was active 
in the move to limit land-grant deduc- 
tions to property owned by the Govern- 
ment and used for military purposes. 
To exclude from such deductions the 
movement of Government property de- 
signed for civil use would have greatly 
reduced the amount of deductions on 
land-grant railroads traffic, except for 
the fact that the war broke out. The 
war brought an enormous increase of 
Government military traffic. Great diffi- 
culty has arisen in trying to define what 
is military traffic as opposed to what 1s 
civil-property traffic. The Senator from 
Montana discussed that matter at some 
length yesterday. I shall refer to it only 
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very briefly. What of lend-lease goods? 
When the Government is shipping lum- 
ber or cement or other building materials 
for the purpose of the construction of 
houses for war workers, is that a mili- 
tary purpose? So many questions of 
that kind have arisen, according to my 
information, that today there is an argu- 
ment between the railroads and the Goy- 
ernment over the payment of bills aggre- 
gating approximately $175,000,000. The 
practice is for the railroad to submit its 
bill on a basis which it thinks proper, 
Then the Government department 
affected pays it. Then it goes to the 

eneral Accounting Office. The Genera] 
Accounting Office says it will take proba- 
bly 5 years before it can determine all 
related questions as to whether the land- 
grant rates apply. A great deal of mis- 
information has been given by previous 
persons as to the effect of the deductions. 
As I have said, for the first 70 years the 
deductions amounted to $56,000,000. 
The Post Office Department, which had 
had the mails carried at 80 percent of 
what the rates otherwise would have 
been, benefited over a period of years to 
the extent of approximately between 
$2,000,000 and $2,500,000 a year. But 
that was repealed by the Transportation 
Act of 1940. At the present time the 
Post Office Department pays rates re- 
gardless of whether a railroad is a land- 
grant railroad. 

When shipping conditions return to 
normal, it is my considered judgment, 
based on the best information I can ob- 
tain—and I have made an earnest effort 
to obtain information from every avail- 
able source—that the amount of the so- 
called land-grant deductions on prop- 
erty shipped under the present law for 
military purposes only, will be some- 
where between $3,000,000 and $7,000,009 
a year. I doubt if anyone can come any 
closer to the exact amount than that. 

Mr. President, there is no mystery 
about this matter, but it is a subject 
which has not been fully understood. 
Such absence of understanding has given 
&n opportunity to persons who are in- 
clined to be alarmists or careless about 
the truth to make claims of enormous 
waste, graft, tremendous expense to 
shippers, and great profits to the rail- 
roads. As I have said, it is my consid- 
ered judgment that when shipping con- 
ditions return to normal, so far as prop- 
erty moving for military purposes is con- 
cerned, under the present law the de- 
ductions would amount to somewhere be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $7,000,000 a year. 
That is the best figure I could obtain. 
I am reinforcing the statement by what 
happened before the depression period 
and before the war. 

From January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1933, a period of 6 years, the total de- 
ductions were $14,442,000. That related 
to what was approximately a normal 
movement before the period of activity 
which took place due to the depression, 
when the Government undertook all 
kinds of PWA, WPA, and other Govern- 
ment activities. The yearly deduction 
average was about $2,400,000. 

I am appealing today for the repeal of 
this act principally for the benefit of the 
shipper. There is not a shipper of any 


consequence anywhere in the United 
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States about whom I know anything, or 
a shipping organization of any impor- 
tance which can speak with knowledge 
on this subject, that does not favor the 
proposed repeal. It is almost impossible 
for a manufacturer or producer on a 
non-land-grant railroad to do business 
if he has a competitor on a land-grant 
railroad. That situation is not a fair 
one, There is no place where the manu- 


facturer, the wholesaler, or the distribu-. 


tor located on a nongrant railroad can 
ascertain what his competitor pays if his 
competitor has the advantage of rates 
because of being served by a land-grant 
railroad. That situation is discrimina- 
tory. It is a situation which some of us 
have tried for many years to remove 
from the field of transportation. We 
have tried to put all competitors on such 
a basis that there would be neither fa- 
voritism nor discrimination. We have 
succeeded fairly well, but we do not yet 
have a perfect rate structure. I have had 
a great deal to do with these matters over 
a period of many years. We never will 
have a perfect rate structure, but we 
have improved it tremendously, and the 
enactment of this bill would aid greatly 
in that direction. 

Mr. President, I see the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina in 
the Chamber. I ask for his attention 
for a moment. 

Yesterday in the course of the debate 
between the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. BatLEy] and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr, WHEELER] a question was 
asked relative to the extent to which the 
railroads of the South might have re- 
ceived aid from land-grants. I have be- 
fore me a land-grant map. I shall be 
very happy to let any of my colleagues 
examine it. I was told by the Depart- 
ment from which I received the map 
that it is the last one in existence so far 
as is known. I promised that I would 
return it. 

I also have before me a list of railroads 
which I shall be glad to show to any 
Senator. I believe there is an ample 
supply of pamphlets which give informa- 
tion about the railroads, including the 
amount of land which has been granted 
to them. 

For the information of the Senator 
from North Carolina, allow me to say 
that the following railroads operating in 
the South received land grants: The Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Co.; the Mobile 
& Ohio, Mississippi; Mobile & Ohio, 
Alabama; the Florida, Atlantic & Gulf 
Central Railroad; the Florida Central & 
Peninsula Railroad; the Florida & Ala- 
bama Railroad; the Alabama & Florida 
Railroad—those are apparently two 
separate railroads—the Tennessee & 
Coosa Railroad; the Alabama & Chatta- 
nooga Railroad; the Mobile & Girard 
Railroad; the South & North Alabama 
Railroad; and the Selma, Rome & Dalton 
Railroad. 

_ If the Senator from North Carolina is 
interested, I shall be very glad to pass 
one of these pamphlets to him. 

_ Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, from the 
information which I have just heard, 
there were land-grants to railroads in 
the South in such States as Florida, Mis- 
SISSIppl, and Alabama. 


Mr. REED. I believe there were some 
in Alabama, in Tennessee, Florida, and 
some other States. 

Mr. President, a repeal of the present 
law will not mean that the Government 
may not obtain a reduction in freight 
rates, or have its freight carried at a 
lower cost than the public can have its 
freight carried. Section 22 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act specifically pro- 
vides, and has so provided for a long time, 
that the railroads may, without viola- 
tion of law, make a contract with the 
Federal Government, State or municipal 
governments to handle trafiic at less than 
normal rates. I read from the opening 
language of section 22 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

That nothing in this part shall prevent the 
carriage, storage, or handling of property free 
or at reduced rates, for the United States, 
State, or municipal governments, or for char- 
itable purposes, or to or from fairs and expo- 
sitions for exhibition thereat or the free 
carriege of destitute and homeless persons 
transported by charitable societies. 


Mr. President, I shall be happy to 
answer any question which I am capable 
of answering. Ihave tried to outline the 
question as tersely and as clearly as I 
could. From long experience I- have 
come to the very firm belief that for the 
benefit of honest, fair, and open compe- 
tition between shippers, this land-grant 
provision should be repealed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In examining 
the map to which the Senator from Kan- 
sas has referred as showing the names 
of land-grant railroads, I note that west 
of the Missouri River line the portion of 
the Northern Pacific which runs through 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, and the portion of the 
Southern Pacific which runs from about 
halfway between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, and extends down to about 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., as well as a stretch 
of the Union Pacific running through 
Kansas and ending at the Colorado line, 
are the only roads shown which are 
presently land-grant railroads. I have 
been of the firm opinion that the Union 
Pacific clear through was a land-grant 
railroad; that the Great Northern was a 
land-grant railroad, and that great por- 
tions of the Milwaukee had land grants. 

Mr. REED. There was no land grant 
to some of the roads named by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. The Great Northern 
never had a land grant. The Milwaukee 
extensions to the coast never had a land 
grant. The Union Pacific Railroad was 
the first transcontinental road con- 
structed. That was back in the days of 
the Civil War and President Lincoln had 
in mind always as a national policy the 
necessity of building a railroad to keep 
the Pacific coast within the United 
States. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. I believe I misstated my- 
self a moment ago. It was not the Union 
Pacific; it was a portion of the Santa Fe 
through Kansas. The Union Pacific is 
not shown to be a land-grant railroad 
at all. 

Mr. REED. The Union Pacific never 
was a land-grant railroad. It was aided 
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heavily by bonds. About 1905, after con- 
siderable investigation and controversy, 
there was a final settlement between the 
Union Pacific Railroad and the National 
Government in which the matter of these 
bonds, what was due and when it was due, 
was adjusted. So today the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad—— 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. REED. Allow me to complete my 
reply. The Union Pacific is not a land- 
grant railroad in the sense that I have 
used that term as applying to Govern- 


. ment shipments. 


Mr. HATCH. Unless my recollection is 
at fault, vast areas of public land were 
conveyed to another corporation which 
was indirectly owned by the Union Pa- 
cific. Is not that true? 

Mr. REED. I think that is quite pos- 
sible, but that does not change the state- 
ment I made. I have never examined 
the old law, but the provision which was 
standard in the case of most land grants, 
that a rate reduction should be made on 
Government traffic, was never put into 
the Union Pacific grant. The Union Pa- 
cific was granted lands; yes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator will 
find the history of the Union Pacific and 
its affiliated corporations a most inter- 
esting one in the development of the rail- 
roads of the West. 

Mr. REED. Of course, that may be. I 
am talking about a matter that is imme- 
diately before the Senate. The Union 
Pacific land grant is not involved in this 
question in any way. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Perhaps the 
Senator has covered the point I am about 
to mention. If so, I did not hear him 
and I should be glad to have him discuss 
it for my information. What is meant 
by bond-aided roads? What is the dis- 
tinction? Was it a direct loan, an under- 
writing? What was the method of bond- 
aiding the railroads in the early days? 

Mr. REED. I can only speak from gen- 
eral knowledge. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I see very few; 
in fact, I see no bond-aided railroads in- 
dicated west of the Missouri River. 

Mr. REED. The Union Pacific, I think 
without question, was aided by bonds as 
well as by grants of land, which the rail- 
road sold; but my understanding, with- 
out an examination of the old law, always 
has been that there was no provision in 
the grant of land to the Union Pacific 
that required a reduction in the rate for 
which Government traffic was carried. 
There was quite a controversy between 
the National Government and the Union 
Pacific Railroad sometime along about 
the turn of the century—I think about 
1905, as nearly as I can remember—and 
the Union Pacific and the Government 
reached a settlement. What that settle- 
ment was I do not undertake to say, but 
we have never considered—and I speak 
with knowledge on this subject—the 
Union Pacific as being a railroad of which 
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a reduction of the rate at which Govern- 
ment property was carried could be re- 
quired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am greatly 
interested in this question, if the Sena- 
tor will yield again 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It seems from 
this map—and this morning is the first 
time I have ever seen it; I understand 
there is only one in existence, as the 
Senator said. 

Mr. REED. I had to cross my heart 

nd hope to die, when I borrowed that 
one. I promised to return it to the de- 
partment from which I obtained it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOFER. A quick ex- 
amination of this map seems to indicate 
that the State of Iowa and the State of 
Minnesota have by far the bulk of the 
land-grant railroad mileage in the 
United States. 

Mr. REED. 
rect. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It seems that 
all five of the major roads—east and 





I think that may be cor- 
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west railroads which cross my State— 
are land-grant, with the exception of 
one or two small ones. 

Mr. REED. The answer to. that 
would be that when the Civil War 
ended—with due regard for my southern 
colleagues, I will say the War Between 
the States—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kansas will permit a cor- 
rection from North Carolina, let me say 
that we had a vote in North Carolina in 
1915 on that subject and the State voted 
to call it the War of the Rebellion. Iam 
bound by that at any rate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, at the 
close cl the War of the Rebellion—I ac- 
cept the nomenclature of the very dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina—it was the desire of the National 
Government to open up for settlement 
and to induce settlement of the States 
west of Chicago, or, really those west of 
the Mississippi River. I think that is a 
fair statement. There had been no way 
to travel except by road into that area 
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until these railroads _ were built 
Through the State of Missouri one coulq 
travel and did travel by the Missouri 
River. There was much more travel on 
the Missouri River in those days than 
there has been in recent years. So to 
induce railroad building to encourage jt 
in the territory from Chicago to the 
Rocky Mountains, and more especially 
between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains, aid grants of land 
were made to railroads. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask to 
have incorporated in my remarks pages 
5 and 6 only of a pamphlet issued by the 
Department of the Interior, entitled “In- 
formation Concerning Land Grants for 
Roads, Canals, River Improvements, and 
Railroads.” This table shows the names 
of the railroads and the amount of land 
granted. Perhaps it may be useful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the table will be printed 
in the REcorp. 


The table is as follows: 


Statement showing area of the grant and the amount of land certified and patented under grants made by acts of Congress to aid in 





Name of railroad 


I IIE FT TN i ciccickiace eiaitiiicadesittesonsitieetiiainit 
Mobile & Ohio (Mississippi) 
DOR A BO EA its env cnc cuccbicaduncansesavies 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. Co__.-- hil ait mei 
Pacific R. R. Co, now St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co-.. 
Little Rock & Fort Smith Ry. Co________- dea 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern R. R. Co. (Missouri) _- 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern R. R, Co. (Arkansas) . 
Memphis & Little Rock R. R. Co.........................- 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co... ..-.-.--.------ 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co_- 
Cedar Rapids & Missouri River R. R. Co 
Dubnane & Gleut Oly By B, Civescccccncoscssccctnesccces 
Rowse Felis & Sioux CRG Be. Bis OG isso on nnscccsancsvcvectes 
Florida, Atlantic & Gulf Central R. R. Co 
Pensacola & Georgia R. R. Co_..._- 





yo PY Se ea eee a 
pe es ee Ee eee eee en 
coo a pale eine? 
Alabama & Chattanooga R. R. Co 
TOU RP i a ok a a 

Dioniie & Glare. Bs Be. Ove cuscsnnnocnenndecwntsneiec 
South & North Alabama R. R. Co 
Selma, Rome & Dalton R. R. Co 







Bay de Noquet & Marquette R. R. Co___..-.-.....-.-....- 
Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon R. R. Co__.......---.. 
Ceebaeh: Oe Te Ges Pee ks bneccncebeccutucétednieeum 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co_.........................- 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw R. R. Co........-...........- 
Northern Central Michigan R. R. Co........--.4..-.-....- 
Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R. Co.___.-......2.--.2.-2.2 eee 
Port Huron & Lake Michigan R. R. Co.................... 
Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co_............-..- TR: 
Madison & Portage R. R. Co__..... intial tesebimaimenaiaadieia 


Wisconsin Railroad Farm Mortgage Co i a 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha R. R. Co., suc- 
cessor to West Wisconsin Ry. Co. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha R. R. Co., suc- 
cessor to St. Croix & Lake Superior R. R. Co. 
Chicago & Northwestern R. R., successor to Chicago, St. 
Paul & Fond du Lac R. R. Co. 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific R. R. Co 
Vicksburg & Meridian R, R. Co 
ey Re ee ea ara 
St. Paul & Sioux City R. R. Co 
Minnesota Central R. R. Co........- 
Winona & St. Peter R. R. Co_..... 
Southern Minnesota R. R. Co 
Leavenworth, Pawnee & Western R. R. Co., now Union 
Pacific R. R. Co. 


NI RII EP RIEU ciichics crises Si eininettnitinttinabbincaiaetbaumetiniee do 


Union Pacific R. R. Co. (central branch)............-..--.- 
Sioux City & Pacifie R. KR. Co.................... 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston R. R. Co 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co_...---- 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. BR. Co...........--cccccesccee 


Wisconsin Central R. R. Co 

ee OG DO Do ee ee eT ee 

eee Spee, Oe ees ONE le Bis Bitic dens usadksuveanbeneienons 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. Co., successor to Me- 
Gregor & Missouri River R. R. Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., successor to Bur- 
lington & Missouri River R. R. Co. 





the ccenstruction of railroads 
GRANTS ADJUSTED AND CLOSED 


Date of grant 





do 


do 







June 2, 1856 (11 Stat. 21)-....- 
Mar. 3, 1865 (13 Stat. 520).-.--.- eek ae 





UNDE GD, De Ck led snc camocswns’s condanduapennphehee 
we Of, a eS A 
Pals Ds THES GE Be) cd kndcbnwccvcteececudseteSinnews 
si cell a dieinteietilan ied eddie Hansttnidiec math ciel, pelea a wise itiiia ads 









Area of grants 


in acres Acres patented 


Deficiency 

















2, 595, 133. 00 
737, 130. 29 
419, 528, 44 
778, 550. 04 
1, 159, O80. 33 
1 


2, 595, 133. 00 
737, 130. 29 
419, 528. 44 
611, 323. 35 

1, 161, 284. 51 





“167, 226, 69 


inciediinic , 057, 024. 00 1, 052, 082. 51 4, 041, 49 
prarmeperiiasi 574, 400. 00 41, 652. 47 532, 747, 53 
enacacee 1, 946, 112. 00 1, 356, 298. 00 589, 814, 00 
«sede 838, 400. 00 188, 380, 49 650, 019, 51 


1, 046, 062. 73 
1, 228, 526. 06 
] 
1 


389, 990. 11 
644, 747,17 


656, 072. 62 
583, 779.79 


ere , 024, 895. 66 1, 023, 755. 08 1, 140. 58 
nines p , 207, 145, 51 hj TER GRE be cc ccbdimencxsdes 
sontedee 1, 315, 496, 22 1, 308, 620. 88 6, 875, 34 


1, 049, 744. 69 
147, 942. 81 
439, 972. 58 


750, 958. 84 
166, 691. 08 
399, 022. 84 


298, 785. 85 


40, 949. 74 


88, 935. 81 84, 545. 01 4, 390. 80 
662, 349. 00 463, 253. 35 199, 095. 65 
148, 572. 03 DOR, Be We taithnckonsacteade 
302, 181. 16  k  § 7 eee 


595, 874. 38 
507, 313. 07 
128, 000. 00 
304, 367. 64 

35, 679. 79 
702, 608. 75 
746, 378. 35 
220, 924. 37 
947, 699. 92 

37, 467. 44 
980, 811. 79 


522, 218. 
419, 699. 19 
128, 301. 05 
310, 023. 67 
34, 227. 08 
518, 014, 51 
740, 299. 41 
1, 132. 30 
846, 679. 45 
37, 467. 44 
613, 152. 37 





184, 594, 24 
6, 078, 94 
219, 792. 07 
101, 020. 47 


77, 659, 42 





Seana WN Od de TE... corntsceeidtebtienteactnoncesdaanee 120, 765. 88 915. 38 119, 850. 50 
Se eet eee ee Ce nae eee 240, 649. 03 948, 288. 77 |.....-.-..------ 
lilcer Gi Gis Gib Wi OO cc cca ctccdedikcaesthsaacteds $22, 834. 10 773, 874. 00 148, 960. 10 
al ccna siste.ssin crater ince a tatsstsctimmsuas i abisinaialslamc ath ig i 2 ene ern 
Pend Hh MN DR ese iicieA bbcincedddcecnses<tackbeeks 561, 987. 93 £55, 140. 15 6, 797. 78 
Dea in ed ale heccntstiaantnacscmnnaicl 702, 137, 68 373, 175, 95 328, 961. 73 
dane, Th, ce he eecehooseten 409, 499. 81 199, 101. 51 201, 308. 30 
a ee Se a eee ee 146, 222. 67 139, 113. 22 7, 109. 45 
Mar. 3, 1857 (il Stat. 195); May 12, 1864 (13 Stat. 72)...........- 1, 126, 578.55 | 1, 126, 618,55 |....-----.. at 
Mar. 3, 1857 (11 Stat. 195); Mar. 3, 1865 (13 Stat. 526)...--......- 590, 065. 72 176, 289. 78 422 775.4 
Mar. 3, 1857 (11 Stat. 195). .....-...-.-. Re a Dae 1, 680, 143.09 | 1, 749, 209. 16 |....---------.-- 
Mar. 3, 1857 (11 Stat. 195); Mar. 3, 1868 (13 Stat. 526) ae 91, 241. 32 56, 843. 92 34, 307. 40 
July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 489); July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. 3£6)._- -7-"] 7,069, 242.87 | 7, 001.674. 37 |........--..---- 
ath “ihe eidlaa Ate ead ieee I re. al 11, 401, 206.15 | 11, 401, 175. 51 120. 64 
July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 489); July 2, 1804 (13 Stat. 356)....-....-.--- 222) 639. 57 SATE Lieicesenmce--es 
Seas 1 Gr A nT ne snaumnawauiie 45, 413. 50 41, 313. 83 4, 099. 67 
Shap Ay MAD POI i Ak Sdecncraticicncectantaeanenambeaae 658, 857. 76 73, 893. 93 614, 963. 83 
RN ES i ee eae 2 En ain oats 2, 878,020.39 | 2, 929, 348.08 |......-......--- 
Mar. 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 772); July 1, 1864 (13 Stat. 339); July 26, 1866 §89, 757. 94 609, 057. 63 280, 700. 31 
(14 Stat. 289). 
De hn i a Oa 1, 27, 188. 56 825, 635. 34 441, 550. 22 
ieee i, Benn A DLAID 2... .., chin chtnechatedenenbaceinsianis 870, 376. 71 822, 657, 41 47, 719. 30 
Dine TR FOUN CIN ao oo iid ten adecticnete baba ernnecotcs 279, 437. 16 Fk Renner 
dale dine. oice diskticcg saese denen dereNenadte teases iadbs deidiencieeoncaataaie: 396, 392. 70 888, 099. 45 
Sater 2, Metre AOI Sn ed conan 2, 361,984.00 | 2,374, 000.77 |...-.-------»- 
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statement showing area of the grant and the amount of land certified and patented under grants made by acts of Congress to aid in 


—— 


Name of railroad 


——— 


Southe m Minnesota pany Extension Co.............. 


Hastings & Dakota R. R. 


St. Joseph & Denver City RB. net ames Laguaisien 
Atlanti c & Pacifie R. R, Co. (Missouri Division) ......... 
New Orleans Pacific R, ih citiaaiincdbthediedinidiinen 


the construction of railroads—Continued 
GRANTS ADJUSTED AND ntinued 





Date of grant 


--| July 23, 1866 fi Bai“ Bidj nee 


Pog RE OE . SrA a eee 
--| Mar. 3, OR era ea 





| 
| 


Area of grants Actes patented} Deficiency 














Total .o occ cubgeee blade thbedde cide cones ame iecbcktbiwente ok ae eee eae 2 5 ak 68, 213, 231. 18 | 55, 826, 276. 02 x ‘12, 709, 697.06 
| 


s revested by act ot dupe & aus (39 Stat. 218): 
“Oregon & California R. R 


--| July 25, 1866 (14 Stat. 229) 


Do < ccccencccccccoesesoeococescceascecececcccesees 


ont NE Gp DENIM doch cu ladexctnmnestidacmnee 





im acres 
ecesecos 1, 602, 931. 24 451, 626. 21 1, 151, 305. 13 
cvotiniipaiagpl 1, 229, 664. 41 374, £22. 55 854, 541. 86 
onnnpete 1, 238, 087. 80 486, 808. 87 751, 278. 93 
cosaniven 630, 793. 91 508, 529. 97 122, 263. 94 
oapiemsiin 2, 760, 663. 62 52 954, 957. 89 1, 795, 095. 63 
oie” 3, 821, £01. 80 2, 777, 631. 86 1,044, 269. 84 
sosegsind 397, 692. 16 128, 618. 13 268, 984. 03 














tenn casserole neuen ateinocat tcecerecheemie lec cveemeena ic ecient cen 4, 219, 503.96 | 2, 906, 250. 09 L 1, 313, 253. 87 


Name of railroad 


i ct LL Lt CT te 


t. Paul & Peete tis tts ie anctitqetcunsenssetaccoumns 
Central Pachibe Thi Bis Siig debanattisccdeidésséubendcviices 
Ne mere a OOS Te Bic p cctitineceivetinbuadionmaveen 
C fornia & Oregon R. ate 


t ntic & Pecifie R. R. Go. wi estern Division) 
Zouthern Pacific R. R, Co. (main line) 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have 
tried to elucidate this situation. I shall 
be happy to reply to any further ques- 
tions, but if there are no further ques- 
tions, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have 
heard the argument derived from the 
land-grant theory, and I do not think 
the argument is well founded. If some 
one will argue to me that we are not 
paying the railroads a sufficient sum, 
I will listen to that, but I do not believe 
the land-grant proposition is convincing. 
There is another side to it. Nobody 
knows what the lands were worth. His- 
torians speak of the land grants as the 
sources and product of a great deal of 
corruption. I recall Mr. Beard’s chap- 
ters on that point. However that may 
be, if the railroads are making a profit 
we should not pay them more than we 
are now paying them, and if they are 
not making a-profit, I think the Govern- 
ment, having the sovereign power, should 
see to it that they are rewarded for their 
great service. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
would pay a tribute to the railroads, 
their management, operators, and work- 
ers, for the very remarkable service they 
have rendered this country during the 
war. I denounced those who under- 
took to strike, and I went beyond the 
parliamentary limitations and said that 
the movement to strike was a “damned 
Outrage.” I still think so. I have no 
apologies for that. They should not 
have threatened to strike. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, if the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will yield, I 
do not think a strike should be per- 
mitted any group of men employed by 
an institution which is wholly devoted 
to the public service, such as the rail- 


.-| July 25, 18€6 (14 Stat. 259 


Southern Pecifie R. R. Co. (branch line)................. 
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Mar. 3, 1887 (11 Stat. 1€5); Mar. 3, 1865 (13 Stat. 526) 
July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 489); July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. 356) 
July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. 365); May 31, 1870 (16 Stat. 378) 








roads and telephone lines, the electric 
utilities, and wherever the public in- 
terest is paramount, as it is in the use 
of those instrumentalities. i 

Mr. BAILEY. I believe the Senator 
will go further and say that those who 
strike have no right whatever to prevent 
men willing to work irom working. 

Mr. REED. I agree with that. The 
Senator from North Carolina has raised 
a point, and if he will permit me, I wish 
to say that it was estimated, as it de- 
veloped yesterday in the discussion be- 
tween the Senator from North Carolina 
and the Senator from Montana, that 
there were 131,000,000 acres of land, 
valued by Mr. Eastman’s coordinating 
staff at about 97 cents an acre. The 
railroads sold it for more than that— 
there can be no doubt about that—but 
the Government which retained owner- 
ship of half the land, also sold its land 
at an increased price, due to the fact 
that transportation was furnished by 
the building of the railroads. From the 
beginning of land-grant deductions 
down to June 30, 1942, there had been 
a total of $340,783,000 in benefits re- 
ceived by the Government because of 
the reduced rates. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator means 
benefits as compared with what the ci- 
vilian was paying. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is correct; 
that was the difference between the rates 
the Government paid and what the pri- 
vate shipper was paying. As against 
that, the value of the lands given the 
railroads was put at $125,000,000. 

Mr. BAILEY. That would all depend 
on when it was sold and how it was 
valued. I agree that in those days the 
land in the western portion of this 
country was practically worthless. 
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Mr. REED. Let me pursue that for a 
moment, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. For the last 
2 years, during the period of heavy ship- 
ments of munitions and very heavy 
movement of troops, the deductions 
made because of Government shipping 
as against private shipping have run as 
high a; $20,000,000 a month, so that from 
June 30, 1942, down to June 30, 1945, we 
will say, a period of 3 years, I would 
think, without being able to state it pre- 
cisely, that not less than $500,000,000 
benefits have accrued to the Govern- 
ment, and possibly exceeding that. 

Mr. BAILEY. That may all be con- 
ceded; it is a matter of statistics; but I 
would not base an argument here on the 
ground that the war period developed a 
great volume of business. What I 
should like to know—and I have not 
heard anyone give the information—is 
what it would cost the Government in 
normal times, which we hope are just 
ahead of us. My judgment is that there 
is not a great deal involved. The rail- 
roads will not be hauling naval and mili- 
tary materials. 

Mr. REED. I gave that figure at some 
time; perhaps the Senator was not lis- 
tening. I said that in my opinion, based 
upon the best information I could ob- 
tain—and all we can get is an approxi- 
mation—it would be somewhere between 
three and seven million dollars a year. 

Mr. BAILEY. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator. I was in the Chamber and in- 
tended to listen to him, but I became 
engaged with another distinguished Sen- 
ator in a private conversation on the 
subject of things happening all around 
the world. I am glad to have the in- 
formation. He says now it would be 
about how much? 
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Mr. REED. Somewhere between $3,- 
000,000 and $7,000,000 a year, if the law 
we are discussing shall be repealed. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is no great amount 
of money. 

Mr. REED. It is not sufficient to per- 
mit to continue the discrimination which 
exists. I again say, as I stated in the 
beginning, that the reason why I have 
been vigorously urging this repeal is that 
it would be in the interest of removing 
discrimination between shippers. Every 
shipper of this country, so far as I know, 
wants this discrimination removed. A 
manufacturer, a distributor, who hap- 
pens to be located where he can use a 
land-grant railroad, has a definite ad- 
vantage over his competitor if the com- 
petitor is located on a non-land-grant 
railroad. In the days when the Govern- 
ment came into business as heavily as it 
did during the depression and again 
throughout the war, it was made almost 
impossible to maintain competitive busi- 
nesses, because of the uncertainty of the 
Iand-grant deductions. 

Mr. BAILEY. That was only, however, 
on account of the shipment of military 
matériel and the movement of troops. 

Mr. REED. In connection with build- 
ing camps and bases and erecting facto- 
ries and munition plants, I would think, 
without being able to apply more than 
a very general judgment, that the Gov- 
ernment was not only the largest shipper 
in the country but almost as large as all 
the other shippers put together. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am asking the Sena- 
tor for information. I was informed this 
morning, by an authority which I shall 
not quote, that all the railroads had come 
down to the land-grant level by reason 
of the competitive situation. If that be 
the case, why should there be any confu- 
sion among the shippers? 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator from 
North Carolina recalls what I suggested 
yesterday. Let me use the western 
transcontinental railroads as an illustra- 
tion. Itis not competition alone that has 
forced the rates down. The non-land- 
grant railroads have equalized—that is 
the expression—against the land-grant 
rates. But it goes further than that. 
There are seven transcontinental rail- 
roads. The Great Northern is the north- 
ernmost; the Northern Pacific is the 
next; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
is the next; then we come to the Union 
Facific; then to that route which is made 
up of the Missouri Pacific, the Denver & 
Rio Grande, and the Western Pacific; 
then we come to the Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific. 

Mr. BAILEY. They are the land- 
grant roads. 

, Mr. REED. Three of them. The 

Southern Pacific, the Santa Fe, and the 
Northern Pacific are land-grant roads, 
The Great Northern, the Milwaukee, the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the Western Pa- 
cific, and the Union Pacific are not land- 
grant roads. 

It would have been impossible—physi- 
cally impossible, I mean—during the war 
period, for the three land-grant roads to 
handle all the traffic. It taxed the ca- 
pacity andthe facilities of all seven trans- 
continental lines. We needed our whole 
railroad plant. There was no possibility 
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of diverting the traffic to the most direct 
route or to the land-grant route. To 
move the traffic as expeditiously as it was 
moving—and I agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the railroads 
did a magnificent job—it was necessary 
to use the whole railroad plant. What 
happened was that the traffic was moved 
at land-grant rates, and the non-land- 
grant roads equalized their rates down to 
meet land-grant rates, even though the 
national necessity compelled the routing 
of traffic over their roads. 

Mr. BAILEY. Had the railroads not 
done that prior to the war also? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. It has been the rule? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. And that rule has de- 
rived, not from obligation on account of 
land grants, but from the necessities 
arising from competition. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yet we are arguing 
here as if the whole thing was derived 
from the land grants. 

Mr. REED. It has its roots in the 
land grants. 

Mr. BAILEY. The act does not refer 
to that. I should rather discuss the 
question and consider the question for 
myself of whether the $3,000,000 or 
$5,000,000 a year involved—I think that 
was the amount mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas—— 

Mr. REED. From $3,000,000 to $7,- 
000,000. I take $7,000,000 as a maximum. 

Mr. BAILEY. Whether that ought to 
be increased by 100 percent. 

Mr. REED. Even if it were a maxi- 
mum of $7,000,000 a year, that would 
only be a fraction of 1 percent of the 
total revenues of the railroads. I have 
not calculated it. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is a relatively small 
matter if we get out of the war picture. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. If we get back into the 
war picture, in the view that if the 
Government is in distress it can get the 
money back by taxation, I would be will- 
ing to consider that as a reasonable 
thing. But what is troubling me is the 
argument that this thing has been de- 
rived from the land grants, when so 
many railroads did not have that benefit. 
The Senator mentioned the land-grant 
roads. I do not think the Senator from 
Kansas mentioned any railroads which 
operated in Alabama or Florida or Mis- 
Sissippi. 

Mr. REED. I was speaking of the 
transcontinental railroads which were so 
important. 

Mr. BAILEY. The land grants in the 
States I have mentioned were very small. 
It would be impossible to convince me 
that there were land grants in any of 
the original 13 States. The States owned 
their own property. The Federal Gov- 
ernment did not own a foot of it. We 
were not territories. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is correct. 
The railroads were on State grants, 
though, in the original 13 States. 

Mr. BAILEY. How could the United 
States make grants in North Carolina? 
It did not own any property there. It 
owns some now, but it did not own any 
then. Am I not correct in that state- 
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ment? Will not the Senator agree with 
me about that? 

Mr. President, while the Senator js 
looking through his papers I believe | 
will make a remark. There is an effort 
on foot now to claim for the Federa] 
Government certain lands in the sea off 
the coast of North Carolina. I will con. 
cede that if we go far enough we get 
into territory to which North Caroling 
may not have rights, to which it would 
certainly not have superior rights. But 
North Carolina was here before the 
Union was, and it may be here after the 
Union is gone. There may be a republic 
in North Carolina when we have some- 
thing else here in Washington. But, at 
any rate, North Carolina was there be- 
fore the Union. And North Carolina 
owns all the tidewaters in the State, and 
North Carolina owns, and has title to, 
the ocean waters to a certain point or a 
certain line, usually called the 3-mile 
limit. I am not sure that that is the 
right way to draw the line, especially 
since the 3-mile limit does not mean as 
much as it once did. I go back to the 
prohibition law respecting that. We 
tried to enforce the prohibition law on 
the basis of the 3-mile limit and found 
that it could not be done, and we said 
that we could arrest a bootlegging ship 
any place within 1 hours’ travel. We 
measured it by travel instead of by miles. 
Probably Congress passed an act dealing 
— that subject. I am not sure about 
that. 

My point is that the title to the land 
in the original 13 States was in the 
States, and is in the States now, and will 
be in the States so long as they are 
States. That is a fundamental fact. We 
say we have our tenure in North Caro- 
lina. Under whom do I hold my land? 
Under whom does any farmer hold his 
land? He holds it under the State, and 
he pays taxes on that basis, and he does 
jury service. Our Supreme Court says 
that we hold in North Carolina in free 
and common socage. That is the old 
English tenure of dignity. They can re- 
quire certain things of us but certain 
things they cannot require. So we do not 
hold a foot of land in North Carolina 
in any sort of tenure from the United 
States. I think that is important to be 
remembered. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I desire 
fully to associate myself with everything 
that has been said on the floor of the 
Senate with reference to the Palestine 
question, which, as Senators will recall, 
was discussed at great length on yester- 
day. There is in my judgment immedi- 
ate need, Mr. President, for the British 
Government to correct a grievous wrong, 
and there is need for this Government to 
perform its duty in living up to the 
pledges which it has made in the past. 

Mr. President, in law the Jewish case 
is unanswerable; in equity, it is even 
stronger. The Jews have suffered from 


our common enemy more than any other 
people, and we owe them a chance to live 
their national life in a free land of their 
own. But I desire to emphasize another 
consideration, Mr. President, namely, the 
direct American interest involved in this 
When dealing with foreign 


matter. 
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policy, we are naturally anxious to fur- 
ther any program which in the long run 
will serve the interest of our country, 

America has @ twofold interest in 
enabling the Jews to establish a Jewish 
state in Palestine. One interest springs 
from our profound anxiety that the tra- 
ditional atmosphere of conflict in Europe, 
which has proven so dangerous to in- 
ternal stability and world peace, shall be 
assuaged. We may not all realize how 
profound a part anti-Semitism has 
played in the development of the aggres- 
sive and nationalistic movements 
throughout Europe which have first fed 
upon the Jew as their immediate victim. 
These unfortunate movements carried 
their numerous followers into internecine 
hatred and finally into international ag- 
gression. This process continues, despite 
the fall of Hitler. Again anti-Semitism 
is being used through Europe to organ- 
ize the dark forces of hatred which may 
easily upset our hope of organizing a 
peaceful Europe; and again, as before, 
the entire world, our country included, 
may find itself involved in the vortex of 
those forces. 

There is a second interest involved; 
the interest of America in the Middle 
East. There is much nonsense spoken 
about the danger of large-scale viclence 
or war which the Arabs could unleash 
against the Jews or against the United 
Nations. To anyone who has given care- 
ful study to the military realities of the 
situation such talk appears to be ridicu- 
lous. 

The truth is that the Arab peoples are 
engaged now in the difficult task of be- 
ginning their national life in conditions 
of backwardness almost unrivaled in the 
modern world. Our best wishes go out 
to those peoples for the success of their 
endeavors; and not only do our wishes 
go out to them, Mr. President, but we are 
ready to help them to advance from 
their present state of abject poverty, of 
almost universal illiteracy, of the ab- 
sence of any modern provisions for pub- 
lic welfare, to a degree of progress com- 
patible with modern civilization. The 
Arab peoples know that no country is 
more anxious to give such assistance and 
is less interested in obtaining obvious or 
hidden advantages from them than are 
we. There have been expansionists 
among all peoples in the past, and there 
May be some expansionist tendencies 
among extreme nationalists. In this, I 
am not interested. I hope the rulers 
of the Arab countries will give less 
thought to future expansion or Pan- 
Arab movements and more thought to 
the social and economic advancement of 
their own peoples. If they do this, they 
will find the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States true friends. 

In our endeavors to raise the living 
Standards of the Middle East, no single 
step would be so helpful as the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a Jewish state. 
The Jews have already done wonders in 
modernizing those portions of Palestine 
which they were grudgingly permitted to 
Settle. Mr. President, I saw the develop- 
ment there. It is the outstanding ex- 
ample of its kind in that part of the 
world. They are constantly reaching 
out and reclaiming desert land, culti- 
Vvating, and developing it in the most 


modern style. Their example has al- 
ready stimulated the Arabs of Palestine, 
who, as regards living conditions, eco- 
nomic standards, public health, and lit- 
eracy, are already far advanced in com- 
parison with Arabs of other countries. 
Both peoples have increased their pop- 
ulation and improved their living stand- 
ards in this particular corner of the 
Mediterranean, due primarily, if not al- 
together, to the development in Palestine 
by the Jews. 

Palestine is already, socially and eco- 
nomically, the most modern corner of 
the Middle East. It is per capita the 
largest consumer of American goods in 
that quarter of the world. With the 
further growth of the Jewish settlement 
in Palestine, we may be certain that 
this process of economic development 
will continue. 

Mr. President, there is a whole world of 
dessert land over there, a great deal 
of which could be reclaimed and put 
under cultivation if the leadership and 
the desire to do so were present. Pales- 
tine, and, stimulated by its example, the 
entire Middle East, would become to a 
still larger extent an important cog in 
the complicated machinery of world 
trade. The consuming standards of the 
population of those countries would rise 
if that result should ensue and America 
would be one of the main centers from 
which they would be likely to look for 
goods in ever-increasing measure. 
America would be aided by this develop- 
ment. 

Furthermore, a predominantly Jewish 
Palestine would assure this country of a 
friend in that section of the world. It 
is true that we have friends there now, 
but the Jewish people are bound to our 
country by the links of gratitude for the 
help which the Jews of Palestine have 
received from the Jewish community in 
the United States. They are linked to 
this country by the innumerable personal 
and family bonds existing between the 
Jewish population in Palestine and the 
millions of our Jewish citizens. A Jewish 
Palestine would provide us in that im- 
portant part of the world a strategic 
corner cf the first order, as well as a true 
friend on whom we could rely at all 
times. 

Our Government has a particular obli- 
gation to act in the present case. A 
great deal of lend-lease material and 
assistance in other forms has been pro- 
vided very recently by our Government 
to the governments of the various Mid- 
dle East countries. It is not quite clear 
to what extent the lend-lease material 
was used in that case to combat our 
common enemy, which was, after all, the 
main purpose of our lend-lease opera- 
tions. But certainly it would be very odd, 
to say the least, if we found those same 
governments threatening to use the lend- 
lease material which they obtained from 
us in order to make war or engage in 
violence against the Jews. I doubt very 
much whether they would do it. The 
amount of help which we have given to 
the Middle East countries, and the 
further help which those countries must 
receive from us, should very naturally 
contribute to peace in that region and not 
to lawlessness. By setting up a national 
homeland in Palestine for the Jews and 
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by giving their neighbors in the coun- 
tries of the Middle East an opportunity 
to enjoy a higher standard of living, 
I believe that the peace for which we are 
all looking will be reinforced. 
DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT 
RAILROAD RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 
321, title ITI, part IT, Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to the movement 
of Government trafiic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
VILLE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment 
on page 2, after line 20. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, unless one 
were a daily reader of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD he would not have known any- 
thing about the facts in connection with 
the bill under consideration, because 
from the beginning the press and radio 
of the country have been almost abso- 
lutely silent in the treatment of publicity 
with respect to the proposed legislation. 
In other words, the people of the country 
do not know the facts and the meaning of 
the proposed legislation. Even Members 
of the Senate and Members of the House, 
unless they are members of the commit- 
tees which dealt with the proposals know 
very little about it. 

I asked one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of the House, after the bill had 
passed, “What do you mean by letting a 
bill of this character get by the House 
without your opposition?” He said, “I 
never heard of it. I know nothing about 
%." 

In order that the people of the country 
may know what is behind the bill, what is 
in the bill, and what it is all about, it is 
necessary that the history of the whole 
subject be reviewed on the floor of the 
Senate. The CONGRESSIONAL REcorp has 
a daily issue of about 46,000 copies; and 
Possibly, by going into detail through the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and persuading 
the Press to give widest publicity to it, we 
can get ihe facts before the public. 

There has been a very large lobby in 
Washington in connection with this pro- 
posal. Of course, the public knew noth- 
ing about the lobby. There was no way 
to tell anything about it, because a 
lobbyist who is worth his salt does not 
announce his goings and comings, but 
quietly does his work. 

I remember that last December, when 
the bill was reached on the call of the 
calendar and an effort was made to pass 
it, I interposed objection and announced 
that I was willing to filibuster for 30 days 
rather than see it passed. That evening 
after I reached my office a railroad law- 
yer, representing one of the largest rail- 
road systems in the country, came to my 
office about 6 o’clock in the evening and 
said he wanted to talk with me confi- 
dentially. I said, “Very well.” He said, 
“T understand that you have threatened 
to filibuster against the bill for 30 days 
rather than see it pass.” I said “Yes; I 
made that statement.” He said “I want 
to know if you meant it.” I said “Yes; I 
meant it.” He said, “You would not re- 
consider?” I said “No.” He said “If you 
are going to take that position, I am go- 
ing home tomorrow. I have been here 
for several months trying to have this 
legislation passed, but if you are going to 
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filibuster until the close of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, it is not necessary for 
me to stay any longer.” 

I said, “Very well. I am afraid the 
people of the country and many Mem- 
bers of Congress have not appreciated 
the magnitude of this piece of legisla- 
tion; they have not stopped to analyze 
it and see what it involves.” 

Of course, Mr. President, I do not ex- 
pect the Senate to listen to my extended 
remarks, which will last many hours, but 
I hope the Members of the Senate will 
read at least my introductory remarks in 
the Recorp, because I propose and de- 
sire to show, first, how big this ques- 
tion is. 

There are, in the 48 States of the 
Union 1,934,051,921 acres of land, includ- 
ing water acreage. The railroad pro- 
moters between 1850 and 1871 obtained 
tremendously large grants of land. Let 
me say that in many cases the men who 
then came to Congress and to the State 
legislatures and secured the large dona- 
tions of land were not the builders of the 
railroads. They were the smooth, 
yanipulating operators who secured the 
grants and then passed them on, for 
their share in the deal, to someone who 
would build the railroads. They were 
merely slick operators, if you please. 
They were able to persuade the Congress 
of the United States and some of the 
States of the Union to grant, donate, give, 
and patent for them, for the purpose of 
building railroads, a total amount of 
179,284,978 acres of Government land— 
enough land to make 14 States of the 
American Union. The grant was just 
that large. As proof of that fact I shall 
read the names of 14 States of the Union 
which could have been created within the 
area of gifts of land made by the Gov- 
ernment to the railroads which are in- 
volved in the pending bill. Sufficient 
land was donated to the railroad pro- 
moters in this country in the 20-year 
period between 1850 and 1870 to make up 
the States of Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Maryland, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, Maine, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and New York. The 
transfer was just that big. Congress and 
the State legislatures gave to the rail- 
road promoters, I repeat, all that Gov- 
ernment land. Whose land was it, Mr. 
President? It was the people’s land, 
the taxpayers’ land. The railroads thus 
received land equal in extent to the area 
of 14 States of the American Union, as 
composed today. To be exact, the 14 
States I have mentioned have a total 
acreage of 174,770,000 acres, and the 
railroads received 4,507,978 additional 
acres. In other words, the railroads re- 
ceived an amount of land equivalent to 
the area of 14 of our States and several 
million acres in addition. That gives 
some idea of how large the grant was. 

What was the consideration? For 
what reason did the railroads plead with 
the Congress and the State legislatures 
to grant them all that public land, land 
which belonged to the Government and 
the States, land which had been or 
would have been used for homesteaders 
as the Nation grew in population? Of 
cource, the excuse was that the land was 
given to the promoters to project and 
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construct railroads in undeveloped sec- 
tions of our great Republic. Very well; 
I am not denying the fact that the build- 
ing of the railroads did add and contrib- 
ute to the development of our Republic 
in the palmy days of the seventies and 
eighties; that is true; but there was so 
much land involved and the lands were 
so valuable that, as a face-saving prop- 
osition, there had to be some other con- 
sideration. What was the other consid- 
eration? A solemn contract was entered 
into between the United States Govern- 
ment and the railroad promoters to the 
effect that when the railroads had been 
built, because of this gracious and valu- 
able gift or grant the Government of the 
United States could use their rights-of- 
way and could use their roads and the 
railroads would haul the freight of the 
Government free of charge—in consid- 
eration for the grant of sufficient land to 
make 14 States of the Union. 

Previous to that period there had been 
a policy of granting rights-of-way to 
build toll roads and canals, in which case 
the Government was given the right to 
use the roads or the canals free of 
charge. That was the consideration in 
that case. In those days the grants 
were largely for rights-of-way for the 
highways, the toll roads, and the canals. 
But in the case of the grants to the rail- 
roads, every other section of land on 
each side of the proposed railroad right- 
of-way was given to the railroads, and in 
some cases many additional sections of 
land were given to them. It soon devel- 
oped that the railroads expected the Gov- 
ernment to have its own engines and its 
own rolling stock—freight cars, gondolas, 
passenger cars—and railroad crews to 
operate on the railroads. Of course, that 
was not feasible or practical or econom- 
ical. Then arose the question whether, 
as the railroads contended, the Govern- 
ment should bear a certain part of the 
expense if the railroads were going to 
haul material for it. The question was 
whether the Government should pay 
som2 of the expense for the crews, the 
coal, and the operation of the trains. 
Finally the matter was carried to the 
courts of our country, and the courts 
sent it to the Court of Claims. It was 
finally decided, and there was general 
agreement that thereafter the railroads 
should give the Government of the 
United States a 50-percent rebate or de- 
duction from the standard passenger 
fares and standard freight traffic rates. 
For many years that rule obtained. But 
in those days the Government itself had 
very little hauling to do, and the returns 
to the Government on the basis of the 
50-percent rebate of the standard rates 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or by the railroads themselves 
did not amount to very much. No one 
knows definitely, because that figure has 
not been investigated. It is generally 
conceded, and I believe we are all agreed, 
that up until 1930 it amounted to more 
than $1,000,000 a year. In other words, 


the Government received more than 
$1,000,000 a year as a part of its compen- 
sation for its grant of more than 130,- 
000,000 acres of land. However, when 
the panic started, the Government went 
into the relief business and paid for the 
hauling of a great quantity of supplies 
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for the unfortunate people of this coun. 


try. During the years 1930 to 1940 the 
figure increased from $1,000,000 to $7. 
000,000 a year, and the Government 
commenced to receive some return for 
the grant of the 130,000,000 acres of lang 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, I am not an enemy of 
the railroads. Iam willing to give creqit 
where credit is due. I am not an anti- 
railroad man. It has never been my 
pleasure to enjoy the political support of 
the railroad owners in my section of the 
country. However, I can say that I have 
always enjoyed the support of the men 
who worked on the railroads and com. 
posed the brotherhoods, as well as all 
other railroad employees. So long as I 
could have their support I did not care 
much about the upper tens who owned 
the railroads. My support from the 
laboring people was brought about by 
the fact that I had always been a friend 
of the laboring man. As Governor of 
my State for 8 years, I had an oppor- 
tunity on repeated occasions to prove 
that I was the railroad man’s friend, 
For that reason, the higher-ups and the 
owners of the railroads may be opposed 
to me, but the great rank and file of the 
railroad brotherhoods and other rail- 
road employees are and have always been 
my friends. I do not dislike the rail- 
roads. I think they have rendered a 
great service to the country. However, 
I may say that the railroads have made a 
record which is known from the begin- 
ning to the end as placing them among 
the greatest welshers and the greatest 
beggars, Every time they get sick or 
panicky, or have a little trouble of one 
kind or another, they come and camp on 
the steps of the American Capitol and 
ask for relief. They cry: “Relief! Re- 
lief! Give us help. We are in trouble.” 
They try to dodge their responsibilities 
just as they tried to dodge them at the 
beginning of their operations under the 
Land Grant Act. They went to the 
courts. I do not mean that the rail- 
roads should not go to the courts. The 
courts were established for the purpose 
of settling differences of opinion. The 
Court of Claims settled the controversy 
on the basis of 50 percent of the rebate. 

So, Mr. President, from 1930 to 1940 
the Government received in the form of 
rebates approximately $7,000,000 a year. 
In 1939 the railroads came again and 
knocked on the doors of the American 
Congress and said in effect, “We are in 
trouble. We are having pains. Our 
business is shaking and we need help. 
We want you to pass an amendment to 
the Transportation Act.” 

Mr. President, do you know why the 
railroads get sick? As long as they had 
to pay back to the Government in the 
form of rebates on the land grants only 
$1,000,000 a year, they got along very 
well. From the standpoint of the rail- 
road owners, $1,000,000 did not mean 
very much. However, when they saw 
the $1,000,000 jump to $7,000,000 they be- 
came interested. So in 1940 they came 
to the Congress and asked it to amend 
the law and relieve them from a part of 
their obligations with respect to the great 
acreage of land which had been granted 
to them, 
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Mr. President, in order that we may 
understand what happened in 1940, I 
wish to read the law which the Congress 
enacted. I was a party to the passage 
of this law. I did not object to it, be- 
cause the railroads convinced me that 
they were in trouble, that they needed 
help, and I was willing to go along. But 
I wish to read the law to show what we 
actually did for the railroads 5 years ago. 
And here they are knocking on our door 
again. They are never satisfied so long 
as there is any money in sight. I read 
from the law: 

Part II—RaTes ON GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC 

GOVERNMENT TO PAY FULL RATES 

Sec. 321. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, but subject to the provisions 
of sections 1 (7) and 22 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, the full applica- 
ble commercial rates, fares, or charges shall 
be paid for transportation by any common 
carrier subject to such act of any persons or 
property for the United States, or on its be- 
half, except that the foregoing provision 
shall not apply to the transportation of mili- 
tary or naval property of the United States 
moving for military or naval and not for 
civil use or to the transportation of mem- 
bers of the military or naval forces of the 
United States (or of property of such mem- 
bers) when such members are traveling on 
official duty. 


The pending bill proposes to eliminate 
that exception from the 1940 act. In 
other words, the 1940 act said, “Rail- 
roads, go on. We will make you a con- 
cession. We will let you have full fare 
on everything you haul for civilian pur- 
poses for the Government; on all sup- 
plies you want to haul in connection 
with the relief program, on all the con- 
crete, cement, sand, lumber, and so forth, 
you haul for Government activities we 
will let you charge the full fare in vio- 
lation of the contract you made for this 
130,000,000 acres of land. But we are 
going to make a little exception when it 
comes to hauling military or naval prop- 
erty of the United States moving for 
military or naval and not for civil use 
or for the transportation of members of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States or of property of such members 
when such members are traveling on 
official duty. We are going to hold you 
to your contract, and when you are haul- 
ing stuff for military or naval purposes 
you are to pay the 50-percent rebate. 
That is what you will have to do from 
now on.” That applies only to land- 
grant railroads, the roads which got all 
this land, sufficient to make 14 States 
of the American Union. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As a matter of fact, 
the original agreement provided that 
they should get nothing for doing it. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. The Supreme Court 
came along and said they were to get 50 
percent, 

Mr. BILBO. I praise the railroads for 

the great work they have done. They 
have performed valuable service. They 
have had to do it in developing civiliza- 
tion. But the railroads in their opera- 
Uons are the greatest “welchers” I have 
ever known, 





Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator yield 
fulther? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The testimony of Mr. 
Eastman is that the land is worth only 
97 cents an acre. Is it not true that 
after some of the railroads got this land 
they organized corporations, taking in a 
few of the directors and insiders, and 
sold the land for almost nothing to fel- 
lows on the inside, who resold it for large 
sums after homesteaders had come and 
improved the land? 

I have in mind especially a railroad 
company in the Northwest. After they 
got this land from the Government they 
organized a company. Some of the ofil- 
cials of the railroad were also officers of 
this new company. They sold the land 
for large sums, and, of course, the money 
would not be reflected in the assets of 
the railroad company. So when Mr. 
Eastman said the land was worth 97 
cents an acre, I call attention to the fact, 
if the Senator will permit me, that some 
of the very land they got originally for 
97 cents was sold to farmers who came 
out there for many, many times the 97 
cents an acre, 

Mr. BILBO. Exactly; and that is not 
half the devilment they did. When they 
projected their lines they spotted the 
towns and cities to be located on the rail- 
roads, and they always established the 
depots—some people call it “daypo’”— 
on their land, the land they had gotten 
from Uncle Sam. Then they organized 
their real-estate agents on the outside, 
erected restaurants and hotels and ele- 
vators, and went into the real-estate 
business on a large scale. In that way 
they made hundreds of millions out of 
that land. 

I believe they said these lands cost 
Uncle Sam 6.1 cents an acre. Then it 
was said they cost 26 cents an acre. 
Now some of them say 97 cents an acre. 
But they have made their millions and 
their hundreds of millions in the dispo- 
sition of these lands. They have utilized 
the timber on the timberlands of the 
West, and they are still doing that. 
They found coal mines on the lands 
which Uncle Sam gave them, and they 
have discovered oil fields on these lands. 
They have made their hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Next the railroads, and their manage- 
ment, paid half a dozen men perhaps 
fifty or seventy-five or one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and if they wanted to spend their 
money in riotous living and get into 
trouble and come to Congress, very well. 
They came in 1940, Congress listened to 
their appeal, and passed the act of 1940. 
We made the concession which has been 
discussed, and it was a big concession, 
because the civilian hauling from 1930 to 
1940 amounted to more than $7,000,000 
a year, and we made them a present of 
it in the bill we passed in 1940. 

When the war came on, and Uncle 
Sam had to raise an Army of 12,000,000 
men, with all our machines, our war ma- 
chinery, and ammunition, tanks, air 
planes, and other things which had to be 
hauled on the railroads, the railroads saw 
this $7,000,000 jump day by day until it 
went as high as twenty-four, twenty-five, 
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and perhaps thirty million dollars a 
month. When they saw the rebate 
which they had to pay to the Govern- 
ment rapidly increasing, they went wild. 
I shall take up some of the things they 
have been doing in an effort to recapture 
that twenty-five or thirty million dollars 
a month, a quarter of a billion dollars a 
year. 

I stated the other day on the floor of 
the Senate that this piece of legislation 
involved as much as a billion dollars. 
My gcod friend the Senator from Mon- 
tana—I am sorry he is not in the Cham- 
ber at the moment—said that statement 
was preposterous. In his effort to try 
to prove that the railroads had already 
paid enough for the land, he admitted 
that they had already paid the Govern- 
ment a billion dollars in money in the 
form of this rebate. Right now, while 
I am speaking on this floor, Uncle Sana, 
for the relief of the taxpayers, is receiv- 
ing from this source probably between 
seven and eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars every day. 

If Senators care anything about their 
poor tax-ridden constituents, if they 
want to do something for them, they can 
chip in on their tax bill by speaking a 
day on the pending bill, and relieve them 
to the extent of $800,000. I am afraid 
that if some do not do it the railroad 
organizations and chambers of commerce 
will not be able to send them back to the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Montana, aided and 
abetted by the Senator from Maine, 
aided and abetted by the Senator from 
Kansas, had much to say about the num- 
ber of organizations that were for the 
bill. I am not surprised. Certainly 
they are forit. If we take the testimony 
before the committee of the House dur- 
ing two sessions and the testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee, we do not 
find any taxpayers protesting, we do not 
find anyone at the hearings except rail- 
road officials and members of chambers 
of commerce, and organizations under 
the domination of the railroad influence. 
Everyone who has sense enough to get 
in out of the rain knows that to be so. 
The multiplied millions of taxpayers are 
going to have to pay the tax bills of this 
war, which will amount to more than 
$300,060,000,000 before it is over with. 
They were not invited to come before the 
committee, and they were not there, and 
no one was there to speak for them; but 
today Senators have an opportunity to 
chip in $800,000 a day for the taxpayers 
of this country if they will just get on the 
floor and stay with me. I thought I 
would chip in a few millions before I 
quit. 

I want to finish reading this law which 
we passed when the railroads knocked 
on our door in 1940. I read as follows: 

Provided further, That section 3709, Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 41, 
sec. 5), shall not hereafter be construed 
as requiring advertising for bids in connec- 
tion with the procurement of transportation 
services when the services required can be 
procured from any common Carrier lawfully 
operating in the territory where suci serv- 
ices are to be performed. 


In other words the railroads were lock- 
ing after their business. They were 
doing away with any competing rates on 
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any transportation service to be ren- 
dered. 


Now I come to subsection (b), to which 
no one has paid any attention: 


(b) If any carrier by railroad furnishing 
such transportation, or any predecessor in 
interest, shall have received a grant of lands 
from the United States to aid in the con- 
struction of any part of the railroad operated 
by it, the provisions of law with respect to 
compensation for such transportation shall 
continue to apply to such transportation as 
though subsection (a) of this section had 
not been enacted until such carrier shall file 
with the Secretary of the Interior, in the 
form and manner prescribed by him, a re- 
lease of any claim it may have against the 
United States to lands, interests in lands, 
compensation, or reimbursement on ac- 
count of lands or interests in lands which 
have been granted, claimed to have been 
granted, or which it is claimed should have 
been granted to such carrier or any such 
predecessor in interest under any grant to 
such Carrier or such predecessor in interest 
as aforesaid. 


That simply means that Mr. Ickes 
showed up on the scene and was trying 
to stop all these claims, and that the rail- 
roads were trying to get more and more 
of these lands. I continue to read: 


Such release must be filed within 1 year 
from the date of the enactment of this act. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as requiring any such carrier to reconvey to 
the United States lands which have been 
heretofore patented or certified to it, or to 
prevent the issuance of patents confirming 
the title to such lands as the Secretary of 
the Interior shall find have been heretofore 
sold by any such carrier to an innocent pur- 
chaser for value or as preventing the issuance 
of patents to lands listed or selected by such 
carrier, which listing or selection has here- 
tofore been fully and finally approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the extent that 
the issuance of such patents may be au- 
thorized by law. 


I think that is a wise provision of the 
law. The railroads were building cities 
and selling the lands at a handsome 
profit, and of course the innocent pur- 
chasers of the iands on which the rail- 
roads held out to them that they had the 
patent should be protected; they should 
not be sacrificed. There have been some 
very wor.derful cities built on the land- 
grant railroads. I understand the Twin 
Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis were 
built on lancs granted to the railroads. 
I wonder if they did not get a little more 
than 97 cents an acre for the land when 
laying out and constructing these cities. 

There is one other section of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 to which I 
wish to call the Senate’s attention. It is 
section 322, which read as follows: 

Sec. 322. Payment for transportation of the 
United States mail and of persons or prop- 
erty for or on behalf of the United States by 
any common carrier subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, or the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, shall be made upon pres- 
entation of bills therefor, prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
but the right is hereby reserved to the United 
States Government to deduct the amount of 
any overpayment to any such carrier from 
any amount subsequently found to be due 
such carrier. 


In the old days the way these accounts 
were handled, as I understand and am 
informed, was for the Government to 
make payment to the railrcads when 
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they presented their bills and they had 
been audited. After that the railroads 
received their money. But the railroads 
were so anxious to get the money that 
finally there was enacted section 322, 
which provided that all a railroad had 
to do was to make out the bill of lading 
and the expense account and present it 
to the auditing officer and to the treas- 
urer, and the money would be paid in 
whatever amount the railroad charged, 
and the auditing would be attended to 
after awhile. That was a fine way of 
doing business. Mark you, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and I hope everyone in this coun- 
try knows this fact—that-as the result of 
the act which Congress passed in 1940 
requiring Uncle Sam to pay whatever 
bill the railroad made out for the haul- 
ing of any piece of freight, or the hauling 
of a carload of freight, before the bill 
was audited, there is now in the General 
Accounting Office accounts amounting 
to between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000, 
representing money which belongs to the 
taxpayers of this country, on which the 
railroads are riding easy, since they have 
obtained the money. I understand Mr. 
Lindsay Warren is having a difficult time 
securing adequate auditors. He is about 
3 years behind in his work. 

Mr. President, I am going to make a 
charge here and now, and Senators can 
run it down if they so desire. I under- 
stand an order has been issued in the 
General Accounting Office that in the 
auditing of these bills of lading upon 
which the railroads have gotten the 
money, and on which they have been paid 
the overcharges, the auditors are not to 
monkey with any account where it is 
evident that the overcharge is under $5). 


‘That means about $200,000,000 more 


given to the railroads because the Office 
does not audit their accounts. Thatisa 
pretty serious charge. It ought to be 
looked into. Whether it is true or not I 
cannot say, but in view of the source 
from which I obtained it I believe it 
to be true. The charge was not made in 
writing, but it was charged that such a 
thing was being done. The original 
order was not to audit any of the bills of 
lading involving an overcharge of $5 or 
less. Now that has been raised to $50 or 
less. If a railroad presents a voucher 
containing 20 bills, and if the voucher 
amounts in all.to $2,000 for payment of 
20 freight bills, that is, if there are 20 
bills of lading covered by one voucher 
and it is cll to come under one payment, 
if there should be an overcharge of $50 
in each bill of lading Senators can see 
that it would amount to 20 times $50 or 
$1,000. 

That, Mr. President, is a_ serious 
charge. I have received that informa- 
tion from two sources. But I repeat 
that between $400,000,000 and $500,- 
000,600 of the taxpayers’ money is in 
the auditor’s office because these ac- 
counts have not been audited for the 
last 3 years. It is not drawing any in- 
terest. It is there because of the con- 


gestion of work in the auditor’s office. 

Mr. President, I have given the Sen- 
ate a picture of what we did in 1940, 5 
years ago, to help the railroads when 
they said they were in trouble, and they 
came asking for relief from us, we gave 
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them relief to the extent of $7,000,000 
a year; and then, as we began to prepare 
for the World War the amount began 
to climb from $7,000,000 to $12,000,000, 
$15,000,000, $18,000,000, $20,000,000, 
$24,000,000, $25,000,000, $30,000,000, un- 
til they simply could not stand it. They 
came back in 1942 and selected a dis- 
tinguished gentleman of the House by 
the name of Lyte H. Boren, a Repre- 
sentative from Oklahoma, a State which 
does not have a foot of land-grant 
railroads init. He introduced a bill and 
a hearing was held on it. The bill was 
H. R. 6156, which was considered on 
April 29, 1942. A motion was made to 
recommit the bill and the House did 
recommit it, and very properly so. 

The revenue continued to grow, and 
the mouths of the railroad owners con- 
tinued to water. The railroads were 
anxious to get hold of that money, not- 
withstanding the fact that since 1940 
they have been making more money than 
ever before in the history of this Na- 
tion. Yet they come clamoring for this 
$24,000,000 a month which is helping 
to relieve the tax-burdened people of 
the Republic—a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars a year. 

House bill 4184 was introduced in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. A _ hearing 
was had on it, and it was reported from 
the House committee and went to the 
floor of the House. It passed the House 
without a roll call. I checked the Rec- 
orD, and the roll of the House was not 
called that whole day. On May 23, 1944, 
there was no record made of who was 
present in the House. The bill was 
passed on a viva voce vote. It came to 
the Senate and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and was 
reported by that committee. 

When I came back from an operation 
at the Mayo Institute I found that bill 
on the calendar waiting to be passed. 
I had made some study of the question 
and knew something about it. I pre- 
pared to speak for 30 days, until the close 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, rather 
than see it become a law. As Senators 
may remember, I announced my inten- 
tion to do so, and the bill was never 
called up again, so it did not pass. 

Since that good day the law has not 
been disturbed, and since that good day 
we have been saving for the taxpayers 
an average of $24,000,000 or $25,000,000 
a month. I know that I have been in- 
strumental in saving between $250,000.- 
000 and $300,000,000. That is why I said 
we could build. a new Capitol with the 
$259,009,000 and let the railroads pay 
for it. 

That idea is not new with me. In Mis- 
sissippi we had a dilapidated old capitol 
building, such as we have here in Wash- 
ington. We proceeded to build a new 
capitol. It isa beautiful building, hand- 
somely furnished in marble. It did not 
cost the taxpayers of Mississippi one red 
cent, because we found that the Llinois 
Central Railroad had been dodging taxes. 
We filed a suit for back taxes, and made 
them pay every cent of them. We now 
have an opportunity to make the rail- 
roads of the country pay for a new Cap- 
itol Building becoming to the dignity of 
the greatest, most powerful, and mos 
influential nation in all the world. 
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That money has been saved. The 
point I make is that we can save some 
more. It is good money. It is honest 
money. It is money paid on an honest 
contract, solemnly entered into between 
the Congress of the United States and 
the slick manipulating railroad promot- 
ers who came here between 1850 and 
1860. Why not do it? 

That bill died on the calendar at the 
close of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
During the first days of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress the same Representative 
from Oklahoma introduced an identical 
bill, and on May 4 it passed the House, 
again without a roll call. There is no way 
to tell how any Member of the House 
voted on that bill. I do not blame Mem- 
bers of the House. I think I would try 
to cover up such a record. There was a 
demand from three or four Members of 
the House to have a roll call on the pas- 
sage of the bill, but the House said, “No; 
we do not want a roll call. We do not 
want any record made.” 

Very little has been said concerning 
the bill. It has hardly been discussed. 
The newspapers of Washington and of 
the Nation have said nothing about it. 
As I told the Senate the other day, we 
enacted a dog tax law in the District of 
Columbia, and the newspapers of 
Washington devoted several columns to 
it. That was a bill providing a $3 dog 
tax to stop rabies in the District of Co- 
lumbia. But we now have before us a 
bill involving a billion dollars, and af- 
fecting the welfare of the taxpayers of 
the country, and there is nary a line 
about it in the newspapers. ‘The only 
way I could get any mention of it was to 
talk about building a $250,000,000 new 
Capitol Building. 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Since the Senator is in- 
sisting upon a new Capitol Building, I 
wish to give him a further theme for his 
speech, whith from what I have heard, 
I understand will be quite prolonged. If 
we are to build a new Capitol Building, 
what does the Senator say about build- 
ing it in the central portion of the coun- 
try? 

Mr. BILBO. I do not know whether 
the Senator is deliberately trying to put 
me “on the spot” or not. I will make this 
proposal to him: If he will select the site, 
I will obtain the money to build a new 
Capitol Building, and we will move the 
Capital. There has been a great demand 
on the part of many persons to move 
the Capital of the United States. Of 
course, it is somewhere near the center 
of the Thirteen Colonies, the original Re- 
public; but as we have grown and ex- 
panded there has been a demand that the 
Capital be located somewhere near the 
geographic center or the center of popu- 
lation of the Nation. As I understand, 
the center of population and the geo- 
graphic center are both in the same gen- 
eral territory—somewhere in Kansas or 
Iowa, or on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to rec- 
ommend Indianapolis, which happens to 
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be the center of population of the United 
States. 

Mr. BILBO. Does the Senator mean 
that Indianapolis has been the center 
of population, or is now the center of 
population? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Indianapolis is 
within 40 miles of the center of popula- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. BILBO. The present center of 
population? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The present center 
of population is near the town of Linton. 

Mr. BILBO. I see no objection to lo- 
cating the Capital in Indianapolis. How- 
ever, the same objection applies to In- 
dianapolis that applies to Washington. 
Washington is too near New York, and 
Indianapolis is too near Chicago. 

From the military standpoint, it would 
be a wise thing to move the Capital to the 
geographical center of the United States 
and get it away from the seacoast and 
the hazard of attack from the ocean. 
The progressive, industrious, hustling 
new ruler of Turkey, when he took con- 
trol of affairs in. Turkey, did not hesitate 
a minute to move the capital from Con- 
stantinople to the center of the landed 
area of his country, to make it safe. I 
understand that it is rather difficult to 
approach the new capital of Turkey. 
Perhaps that would be a good idea for us 
to follow. 

However, this is all speculation, be- 
cause in these days of the atomic bomb, 
instead of going backward, east, west, 
north, or south, we had better go down, 
to get away from the atomic bomb. It is 
now a question of underground protec- 
tion, rather than interior location. But 
we are all praying that the atomic-bomb 
secret will remain the possession of the 
American people, and that we will use it 
for peace, happiness, and progress, and 
not for human destruction. 

Mr. President, House bill 694 passed the 
House without a roll-call vote. No record 
was made of how the Members of the 
House stood on the proposal, although I 
understand that in the Committee of the 
Whole, 40 Members held up their hands. 
I do not know who they were. The bill 
came .to the Senate, and we all antici- 
pated a full hearing before the Senate 
committee. In fact, the chairman of the 
committee assured me before he went to 
Europe that his plan was to have a full 
hearing before the full committee; but 
evidently his committee got out of con- 
trol, and no hearing was held. I was very 
anxious to have a full hearing on the bill, 
because there are many facts which I 
should like to see developed, and which 
I think the Congress ought to know be- 
fore finally passing judgment on this 
measure, 

Mr. President, I should like to read the 
bill, and state just what we are proposing 
to do. The title of the bill is: 

An act to amend section 321, title III, part 
II, Transportation Act of 1940, with respect 
to the movement of Government trafiic. 


I have just read into the Recorp the 
sections of the law referred to in the title 
of the bill. The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 321 of title III, part II, of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by striking out the follow- 
ing— 


I called attention to the exception a 
while ago— 

Except that the foregoing provision shall 
not apply to the transportation of military 
or naval property of the United States mov- 
ing for military or naval and not for civil 
use or to the transportation of members of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States (or property of such members) when 
such members are traveling on official duty. 


That is the part we would strike out— 


so that said subsection, as so amended, shall 
read as follows— 


When the bill is passed, if it is passed— 

Sec. 321. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
prov:.sion of law, but subject to the provi- 
sions of sections 1 (7) and 22 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, the full 
applicable commercial rates, fares, or charges 
shall be paid for transportation by any com- 
mon carrier subject to such act of any per- 
sons or property for the United States, or 
on its behalf, and the rate determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
reasonable therefor shall be paid for the 
transportation by railroad of the United 
States mail: Provided, however, That any 
carrier by railroad and the United States may 
enter into contracts for the transportation 
of the United States mail for less than such 
rate. 


Right here I wish to make an observa- 
tion about the “reasonable rates” to be 
“determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” I take it that all Mem- 
bers of the Senate know that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does not fix 
any rates. That is not its business. It 
never fixes a rate. I understand that 
today approximately 250,000 tariff 
schedules are on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The railroads 
fix the rates and file them with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Unless 
you or I or some other citizen objects to 
a rate or schedule which is set up and 
filed by a railroad with the Commission, 
that is the rate, and we pay it. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission does 
not pretend to fix rates unless it is di- 
rected by law so to do or unless com- 
plaint is made by some board, some 
chamber of commerce, some company, 
or some individual citizen. Otherwise 
the rate stands. Approximately 250,000 
rate schedules are now filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I notice that one of my friends will 
submit to the bill an amendment which 
would be a fine piece of legislation and 
would give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission something to co. It pro- 
vides that there shall be uniformity of 
rates throughout the United States on 
all classes of property and commodities 
hauled by the railroads. That would not 
be bad business. 

The bill reads further, as follows: 

Provided further, That section 3709, Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 cd., title 41, 
sec. 5), shall not hereafter be construed 
as requiring advertising for bids in connec- 
tion with the procurement of transportation 
services when the services required can be 
procured frem any common carrier lawfully 
operating in the territory where such services 
are to be performed. 

I should like to have some of the spon- 
sors of the bill tell me just what they are 
driving at in that proviso. What do 
they mean? What do they seek to ac- 
complish by it? Do they wish to do 
away with competition? Do they seck 
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_ to give a monopoly to someone? I trust 
that someone will give me a full explan- 
ation of it before this discussion is ended. 

Then the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives contained the fol- 
lowing provision: 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The Senate committee struck out that 
provision and inserted the following: 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect 90 days after the date of 
the cessation of hostilities in the war with 
Japan, as prcclaimed by the President or 
declared by concurrent resolution of the 
two Houses of Congress, whichever is the 
earlier: Provided, however, That any travel 
or transportation contracted for prior to 
such effective date shall be paid for at the 
rate, fare, or charge in effect at the time of 
entering into such contract. 


Mr. President, from my standpoint, 
inasmuch as I am opposed to the pro- 
posed legislation, section 2 as passed by 
the House of Representatives is much 
better, I think, because it fixes a definite 
date when the bill shall go into effect. 
The other provision opens a way to a 
great deal of speculation and possibly 
litigation. The railroads would fight for 
6 months or a year over a difference of 
1 day, because it would mean $800,000 
to them. This measure involves tre- 
mendous sums of money, not chicken 
feed. So the date should be fixed defi- 
nitely. That is why I wish to continue 
this discussion until Christmas, because 
for every day that we continue it, we 
shall make for our taxpayers approxi- 
mately $780,000 or $800,000. I do not 
know how we could better aid the tax- 
payers of the country. Gocdness knows 
they need aid from someone. They have 
not yet been heard on this proposition. 
When we return home, I hope the con- 
stituents of some of my colleagues will 
not ask them why they did not make 
them $800,000 by speaking for 1 day. 
If a Member of the Senate cannot do 
that by speaking that long, his con- 
stituents might substitute someone. else 
for him. 

Section 3 of the bill as reported to the 
Senate reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the exercise of its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates, fares, and charges, 
shall give due consideration to the increased 
revenues which carriers will receive as a result 
of the enactment of this act, so that such 
increased revenues will be reflected in appro- 
priate readjustments in rates, fares, and 
charges to shippers. 


That is the biggest piece of baloney I 
have ever seen stuck into a bill. Itisa 
well-known fact that when the railroads 
take up with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission matters in which they are 
interested, the Commission is their 
friend. Where is the taxpayer who 
thinks he is going to get anything as a 
result of the passage cf the pending bill, 
if it is passed, when it provides that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
direct the additional revenues into the 
coffers of the railroads in the fixing of 
the rates, fares, and charges to the 
shippers. 

Mr. President, I should like to relate 
an experience I had. Yesterday my 
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friend the Senator from Montana laid 
great emphasis on the fact that the rail- 
road brotherhoods throughout the coun- 
try are behind this measure. I admit 
that a few of the higher officials of the 
railroad unions may have been led by 
their contacts and associations with the 
railroad owners and operators to say they 
were in favor of this proposed legislation, 
but I am telling you, Mr. President, that 
the rank and file of the railroad laboring 
people are not for this bill and they will 
not be for it when they find out what 
is in it. 

Now I wish to tell a story. We had 
here in Washington a man who repre- 
sented the railroad brotherhoods. He 
was a good friend of mine. He said to 
me, “I want you to do me a personal 
favor.” 

I said, “Very well; I shall be happy to 
do it.” 

He said, “I want you to vote for this 
railroad land-grant bill.” 

I said, “Oh, no; oh, no, 
want me to do that.” 

He said, “Oh, yes; Ido. That will help 
us.” 

I said, “Why, you crazy galoot, you 
have been led to believe that if the rail- 
roads could recapture $24,000,000 or 
$25,000,000 a month and put it in their 
coffers, you would get an increase in your 
wage-scale. But the law itself provides 
that you shall not get it.” 

Here it is, Mr. President; section 3 pro- 
vides that the increased revenue which 
the carriers shall receive as the result of 
the enactment of this bill ‘will be re- 
flected in appropriate readjustments in 
rates, fares, and charges to shippers.” 

So I said to my friend, “This bill which 
you are trying to have passed and which 
you want me to support provides defi- 
nitely, specifically, eternally, and ever- 
lastingly that you railroad boys will not 
get one cent of the increased revenue.” 

He leaned over and said to me, “Say, 
Senator, you do as you darned please and 
we will be satisfied.” 

Mr. President, that is going to be the 
echo of all the laboring men who work 
for the railroads, when they find out 
that they are not going to get any of the 
gravy when we pass this sop, this Christ- 
mas present, for the railroads. Of 
course, some of the leaders may have 
been misled; we all understand that. 
But I am talking about the rank and file. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. -I am glad to yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I should like to have 
the Senator comment further with ref- 
erence to section 3. According to what 
the Senator said, $24,000,000 a month 
will be poured into the coffers of the 
railroads. : 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; and that will be 
done at a time when the railroads do 
not need it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Under section 3 
there is a provision that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will so readjust 
the rates that none of the money will 
be retained by the railroad companies. 
Apparently that is the construction to 
be placed on it, namely, that the rates 
will be lowered so as to cover the sum 
of $24,000,000 a month, or whatever may 
be. Does the Senator think the railroads 
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believe that provision will be carried into 
effect as it is written. 

Mr. BILBO. The railroads know it 
will not be carried into effect. They 
know that from their past experience in 
dealing with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. OVERTON. Apparently that is 
what is intended, namely, that the rail- 
roads shall never benefit by this Act, be- 
cause the sums of money which will be 
saved to the railroads will be taken from 
them by means of a downward adjust- 
ment of rates. 

Mr. BILBO. The railroads know that 
the reduction will never be mace. The 
taxpayers of this country would never 
receive it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. First, I wish to say 
that I appreciate that the Senator from 
Mississippi knows more about what the 
rank and file of the railroad men are 
thinking with regard to this matter than 
do the brotherhoods who represented 
them before the committee. 

The wages of the railroad men them- 
selves have always depended to a cer- 
tain extent upon whether or not the 
railroads were in a prosperous financial 
condition, 

Secondly, section 3 of the bill reads: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
the exercise of its power to prescribe just 
and reasonable rates, fares, and charges, shall 
give due consideration to the increased reve- 
nues which carriers will receive as the result 
of the enectment of this act, so that such 
increased revenues will be reflected in ap- 
propriate adjustments in rates, fares, and 
charges to shippers. 


Therefore, it is obvious that such fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration in 
fixing railroad rates, and the wages of 
employees. All those factors depend on 
the financial condition of the railroads. 
As the Senator has said, if the railroads 
are to benefit to the extent of $20,000,000 
a month—which, of course, is a ridiculous 
figure—— 

Mr. BILBO. That is the record at the 
present time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am talking about 
peacetime. 

Mr. BILBO. We have not yet reached 
peacetime. 

Mr. WHEELER. However, if the rail- 
roads should receive $20,000,000 a month, 
anyone who is at all familiar with rail- 
road operations and railroad rates, knows 
that it would be reflected in reduced rates 
to the general public, and that it would 
likewise be reflected to some extent in 
the wages paid to employees. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is wise in the ways of the world and 
with respect to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He knows, if he knows any- 
thing, that if the $20,000,000, or $15,000,- 
000, or whatever it will be in the days to 
come, is passed on to the railroads it will 
never be reflected in the fixing of freight 
and passenger rates throughout the 
United States. The Senator knows that 
when the railroads are with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission they are in 
the house of their friends. That has been 
proven by many things which have taken 
place. 








Mr. WHEELER. The _ Senator is 
charging, then, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is owned by the rail- 
roads, and that the railroads control it. 

Mr. BILBO. Oh, no; I did not say 
that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; the Senator 
is saying that the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are con- 
trolled by the railroads. When he makes 
such a statement he reflects upon every 
President who has appointed members to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and upon the Senate which confirmed 
the appointments. While I have not al- 
ways agreed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it has been recog- 
nized from one end of the country to the 
other as doing one of the best jobs that 
have ever been done by any commission 
in the United States of America. 

If the Senator would kindly take the 
time to study the rates of the railroads 
he would know, as a matter of fact, that 
when rates have been changed or estab- 
lished the financial conditions of the 
railroads have always been taken into 
consideration. That statement is borne 
out by the fact that at certain times in 
the past increases in railroad rates have 
been granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission because of the bad financial 
condition of the railroads. Likewise, in 
prosperous years the rates have been re- 
duced. A general reduction in freight 
rates of railroads cannot be obtained if 
the railroads are in a bad financial con- 
dition. Railroads cannot be operated 
during a period of bankruptcy and give a 
Ligh degree of service to shippers or to 
anyone else having occasion to avail 
themselves of the services of railroads. 

Mr. BILBO. No; I am not going as 
far as the Senator from Montana went 
yesterday when on this floor he charged 
the Department of Justice with a knowl- 
edge of violations of the laws of this 
country and at the same time with doing 
nothing about it. The Senator went so 
far as to say that if the information were 
taken to it on a silver platter the Depart- 
ment of Justice would do nothing about 
it. Iam not going that far. However, 
I assert that the finest fellowship and 
comradeship that ever existed in this 
country exists between the railroad offi- 
cials and the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They are very 
close friends. The smartest men in the 
country are employed by the railroads. 
It would be very easy to persuade the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that a 
reduction in rates and fares should not 
be granted. 

To prove to the Senator from Mon- 
tana the truth of my statement, I may 
say that since 1941 the railroads have 
received the largest revenues in their 
experience, and have made not only hun- 
dreds of millions but billions of dollars. 
a there been any reduction in rates? 

0. 

Mr. WHEELER. Allow me to say to 
the Senator that before the war many 
of the railroads were in financial straits, 
Does the Senator know how many rail- 
roads were in the hands of receivers, and 
how many of them are in the hands of 
receivers today? 

Mr. BILBO. DoI know? I know that 
they do a lot of manipulating to get con- 
trol of this and that. 


Mr. WHEELER. During the depres- 
sion years a great many of the railroads 
were either in the hands of receivers, 
or were on the ragged edge of receiver- 
ships. That condition obtained from 
one end of the country to the other. 
There were only a few railroads which 
did not come within that category. 

Mr. BILBO. The Congress enacted 
the relief act of 1940. That is what it 
may be called. The railroads said they 
were sick, puny, and in precarious finan- 
cial condition. While Congress was en- 
acting that legislation the railroad rep- 
resentatives were on the front steps of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
borrowing money by the millions of dol- 
lars. Since the beginning of the war 
they increased the rates by changing the 
classification of goods hauled by them, 
and making the Government pay more 
than it should have paid. 

Allow me to tell the Senator about 
some monkey business which has been 
taking place. For example, if a machine 
was shipped on a flatcar, the railroads 
would weigh the machine. They would 
take large heavy timbers and stack them 
all around the machine in order to hold 
it on the car. They weighed that lum- 
ber and applied to it the same rate which 
was accorded to the machine, although 
the lumber took a much lower rate. In 
other words, they applied to the lumber 
the same rate they applied to the ma- 
chine, and charged the Government for 
hauling it. If they were hauling bombs 
they charged the highest rates, which 
was all right according to the freight 
rate in effect. However, they would lit- 
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car with lumber which took a lower rate, 
but the Government was charged the 
same rate for hauling the lumber that it 
was charged for hauling the bomb. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did the Senator do 
anything about that situation, or attempt 
to do anything about it? 

Mr. BILBO. Could I? 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask the Senator if 
he did anything about it. 

Mr. BILBO. I am doing something 


‘about it now. I am giving it publicity. 


The Senator from Montana, as chairman 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, should have done something 
about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Allow me to say to 
the Senator from Mississippi that simi- 
lar information was brought to me, and 
I wrote a letter to the Bureau of the 
Budget and told them that I thought 
it should investigate the charges which 
had been made. 

I not only received the information, 
but I passed it on to the Bureau of the 
Budget and wrote it suggesting that it 
should not only investigate the matter 
but investigate all of the charges sur- 
rounding it. I also suggested that it 
should have someone in the Govern- 
ment service appointed to examine the 
rates on all materials and make a com- 
plete check of them. Up to the present 
time the Bureau of the Budget has ap- 
parently done nothing about it, but that 
has nothing to do with the pending bill. 
If there has been anything wrong with 
reference to the charges to which the 
Senator has referred, it has been due 
entirely to persons in the War Depart- 
ment and in the Navy Department who 
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have been handling such matters and 
who should have ascertained whether 
the charges were correct. As I have 
said I wrote to the Bureau of the Budget 
and said that the matter should be in- 
vestigated. However, Mr. President, 
that has nothing whatever to do with 
the pending bill. It is a matter which 
comes entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the War Department and the Navy 
Department. I understand that the 
charges are being investigated at the 
present time. 

Mr. BILBO. I have the Senator’s let- 
ter here, and I have the reply of Mr. 
Smith. But the Senator went to the 
wrong place to get relief. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, no; I did not go 
to the wrong place to get relief. I went 
exactly to the right place. I went to 
the place where some of the Senator's 
informers said that it should be done. 
When we go to the Bureau of the Budget 
we go to the adviser of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States, and we go 
to the agency that has direct contact 
with these matters, and whose duty it 
is to check up on them. 

Mr. BILBO. I think the Congress of 
the United States has some responsi- 
bility in a matter of this kind, and that 
has been delegated to the Senator’s com- 
mittee, dealing with interstate com- 
merce and the railroads, and he is very 
jealous of his jurisdiction. 

Now, let the Senator attend to it. 

Mr. WHEELER, I thought I was at- 
tending to it. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator merely wrote 
a letter. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from 
Mississippi should attend to it. I will 
delegate that to him, and let him attend 
to it. 

Mr. BILBO. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don; I am not on his committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. He knows so much 
more about this proposed legislation than 
anyone else in this body, and more about 
it than the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the committee, and every- 
one else. 

Mr. BILBO. I think I come nearer 
representing the taxpayers of the coun- 
try than does the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I happen to be on 
the committee which approved the bill. 
The Senator has made the statement, I 
do not know how many times, that there 
would be a saving of some twenty million 
to twenty-four million dollars a day to 
the Government and the taxpayers. 

Mr. BILBO. A month. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A saving of twenty 
to twenty-four million dollars a month. 
That is based upon the war business, is 
it not? 

Mr. BILBO. What is the question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is based upon 
war business, is it not? 

Mr. BILBO. It is based upon the state- 
ment of the Association of Railroads, 
who make that statement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I mean it is based 
on traffic during the war period, when 
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the railroads are hauling enormous 
quantities of war material and troops. 

Mr. BILBO. It is mixed; yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What would be the 
Saving then during peacetime? 

Mr. BILBO. I have just finished say- 
ing that from 1930 to 1940 it was 
$7,000,000 a year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Seven million dol- 
lars a year? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; and before 1930 it 
averaged, from 1870 on, a million dollars 
a year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why does the Sen- 
ator stand here, then, and try to make 
the taxpayers and the people believe that 
they are going to save $24,000,000 a 
month, which is the amount they are 
possibly saving today, during the war, 
when he knows—he can read, I am cer- 
tain—that the pending bill will not take 
effect until 90 days after the war is over, 
and then the saving to the taxpayers, if 
there is a saving, will be $7,000,000 a year. 

Mr. BILEO. No. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why does the Sen- 
ator try to fool the American people into 
believing that they are going to save 
$24,000,000 a month when he knows that 
there is no truth in the statement? 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad the Senator 
asked the question. I am not trying to 
fool the American people. Iam trying to 
tell the American people what is involved 
in the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. BILBO. I want to answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well. 

Mr. BILBO, I have here a statement 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads, in which they say: 

The increase in Government traffic for 
military purposes has been so immense that 
in 1942 the deductions in railroad transpor- 
taiton charges were estimated by the Gov- 
ernment Board of Investigation and Re- 
search at $20,000,000 a month, or $240,000,000 
@ year, 


That was in 1942; and this is the rail- 
roads speaking. This is their story, not 
mine. Doubtless the amount is even 
greater now. Of course, it grows greater. 
It is still great, and it is going to be great 
until we get through with the war. We 
have just finished the shooting. We have 
had an army of 12,000,000 men, and 
every one of those men has to be hauled 
from some seaport and landed in one 
place or another, transferred from a hos- 
pital to the place of discharge. They all 
have to be hauled. 

Besides that, there are millions of tons 
of freight which have to be handled and 
brought back from all the battle fronts of 
the world and put in places of storage. 
That freight has to be hauled by the rail- 
roads to different points in the country. 
This matter of the railroads doing busi- 
ness for the Government under the land 
grant proposition will go on until the 
middle of next summer. That is why I 
have offered an amendment to the bill, 
if the bill is to be passed, making it effec- 
tive about 18 months from now, so that 
we can have all this war material busi- 
ness cleaned up. 

The Government’s activities in the re- 
conversion period, with all the things 
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we are to do in the way of river and har- 
bor improvements, building highways, 
and other projects, in order to produce 
60,000,000 jobs, the hauling for the Gov- 
ernment and in behalf of the Govern- 
ment, will amount to more than $7,- 
000,000,000 for the next 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, let 
me call attention to the fact that those 
matters will be taken care of under the 
law as it is now; they would not come 
under the pending bill. So the Senator 
is entirely wrong. The traffic connected 
with the building of the projects to which 
the Senator has referred and with other 
war purposes which would be hauled by 
the railroads would not come under the 
pending bill. 

Mr. BILBO. I appreciate that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator was 
just saying that when we did these 
things they would come under the bill. 
That is not true. The Senator overlooks 
the provision of section 22 of the law, 
which provides that the Government of 
the United States can at any time make 
a contract for special rates for the haul- 
ing of Government material. 

Mr. BILBO. I appreciate that. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Government 
does not get a fair rate for hauling its 
traffic, then it is the fault of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government in 
not asking the railroads for proper rates. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; but the Government 
has not been getting fair rates. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am saying that in 
the future, even though this bill shall 
be enacted, in wartime or in peacetime 
under the present law, the executive 
branch of the Government can say to 
the railroads, “We feel that, because of 
the amount of traffic we are shipping 
over the railroads, we should have a re- 
duced rate.” ‘They should negotiate 
with the railroads, if the bill is passed, 
for a proper rate, if they are not getting 
one. That is the responsibility of the 
Government departments. If they do 
not do what they should, it is the fault 
of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. BILBO. Should they do it if this 
bill is enacted? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, they 
should. This bill does not change in 
the slightest degree section 22 of the 
act. The Senator is entirely wrong in 
his theory of the proposed legislation. 

Mr, BILBO. Oh, no. 

Mr. WHEELER. One reason why the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended repeal is that the provision 
now on the statute books creates dis- 
crimination in rates between different 
sections of the country. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not in a posi- 
tion to correct that situation. The in- 
terstate Commerce Act in the first in- 
stance was passed in order to prevent 
discrimination between different sections 
of the country and different manufac- 
turers. But the Interstate Commerce 
Commission cannot correct the condition 
under the present law. If the Govern- 


ment feels it is entitled to a lower rate 
because of the great volume of goods it 
is shipping over the roads, it has a per- 
fect right—in fact, it is its duty—to go 
to the railroads and say, “Because we are 
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shipping this tremendous amount of 
goods over your roads we are entitled to 
and should have a reduced rate.” 

Mr. BILBO. We already have a good 
rate, and we should let it remain as it 
is until we get through hauling all the 
war materials, and all the soldiers. I 
know the land-grant bill does not apply 
to the business the Government does out- 
side of the war effort, because that was 
fixed in 1840. Before that, of course, the 
Government got a reduction on every- 
thing of a civil nature which the rail- 
roads hauled. In 1940 the Government 
was cut down to just two items, namely, 
war materials for naval and military pur- 
poses, and the property of the civilians 
who were engaged in war activities. 

I say that it will take 12 to 18 months 
before that business is cleaned up, and 
that is why there should not be a hurry 
to pass the bill, The railroads are mak- 
ing more money than they ever made 
before. They are in fine condition. Yet 
they are not giving us any reduced rates, 
as the Senator says we will get if we 
pass the bill. Oh, no. We are chasing 
after the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow if we believe the railroads are 
going to give us anything, because they 
made hundreds of millions during the 
war, and they have not given us any con- 
sideration. Instead, they have increased 
the rates Uncle Sam had to pay on the 
materials he has had to haul. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the Senator 
approve the bill if it stated it was to take 
effect, let us say, 18 months after the 
cessation of hostilities? 

Mr. BILBO. I will compromise with 
the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If that is true, then 
all the argument and the things the Sen- 
ator is saying against the bill go for 
naught, do they not? 

Mr. BILBO. I can tell the Senator, 
whenever we get to that point, why I 
have made my statement. At the be- 
ginning of my speech this afternoon I 
said Iam not a railroad hater. I ask the 
Senator from Indiana to believe that 
statement. I give the railroads credit 
for the great work they have done in the 
development of this country; they have 
done a wonderful work; but I repeat, 
they are the greatest bunch of welshers 
I have ever known in my life. We have 
coddled them, we have fed them, we have 
taken care of them and helped them. 
And now, after we helped them in 1940 
and gave them the extra $7,000,000 a 
year, I suggest that we should finish this 
war before we undertake to give them 
more money. After the war I think they 
will possibly get even more than $7,- 
000,000. That was the point I was de- 
veloping when my friend the Senator 
from Montana got off his base. That is 
what I was trying to develop a while ago, 
that after we settle the war and get 
everything in place, and every soldier is 
back home, the money that would be 
made out of this land-grant bill will 
amount to more than $7,000,000 a year, 
because during the reconversion period 
we are going to engage in numerous ac- 
tivities. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Then the Senator’s 
thought is that 90 days after cessation of 
hostilities is not sufficient time. 

Mr. BILBO. That amounts to nothing. 
It is simply monkey business. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But if the time were, 
let us say, 12 months or 18 months, it 
would meet with the Senator’s approval? 

Mr. BILBO. We could clean up by 
that time; yes. If it were 12 months 
or 18 months we could clean up. But I 
think the bill should be amended again 
by providing that in case of another war 
the Land-Grant Act should automati- 
cally go into effect. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We can be certain 
then that the record shows that the $24,- 
000,000 a month is the additional revenue 
during the war period, and is not the 
revenue the railroad would make addi- 
tional during peacetime, and that it has 
been estimated that in peacetimes the 
additional revenue will be about $7,- 
000,000? 

Mr. BILBO. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I do not want him to get by with 
that statement. I do not think it has 
gone down below that amount yet. I 
think the railroads are still enjoying the 
return of $24,000,000 through the Land 
Grant Act because they are doing just 
as much hauling of freight today as they 
did during the war. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How can we state 
the situation, then, so the public will 
understand that even if the bill were 
passed we would not be losing, as the 
Senator has said so many times, $24,- 
000,000 a month? 

Mr. BILBO, After 18 months I think 
it would then dwindle down to about 
$7,000,000 or $8,000,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A year? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. I am willing to 
have it continue for reasons I am not 
going to set forth right now, because I 
do not want to hurt the railroads of the 
country by making a certain statement, 

Mr. President, I wish to read into my 
speech the reports on this bill from the 
various departments of Government 
which will indeed be a revelation to some 
people. There is a rule or custom in 
Congress that when a bill is introduced 
and referred to a committee the secre- 
tary of the committee shall immediately 
send the bill to any department of Gov- 
ernment which would be interested in its 
subject matter. The strangest thing I 
have seen since I have been in the Senate 
for 12 years is what happened in con- 
nection with this particular bill. The 
bill was sent to five or six departments 
of the Government and they condemned 
it. Notwithstanding that fact the bill 
was favorably reported by the committee. 
It had previously been passed by the 
House, and is now ready to be passed on 
the floor of the Senate. 

J have introduced quite a number of 
bills and had them sent to the depart- 
ments, and in some cases the depart- 
ments have condemned the bills, in which 
case the committee would say “That is 
the end of that bill, because a depart- 
ment or departments do not agree to it.” 
The situation became so bad that I made 
the statement that no longer did we have 
a government by Congress but a govern- 


ment by bureaus and commissions who 
were passing on all domestic legislation 
and often killing it. 

I wish to read to the Senate the report 
which Mr. Ickes made on this bill when 
it was submitted to him: 

My Dear Mr. Lea: Further reference is 
made to your letter dated February 18, re- 
questing a report on H. R. 4184— 


Senators will see we have no new re- 
ports on the bill because neither of the 
committees would hold hearings on the 
bill this year. They predicated their 
case upon the hearings held last year— 
a bill to amend section 321, title II, part 
II, Transportation Act of 1940, with respect 
to the movement of Government traffic. The 
bill would relieve the land-grant railroads of 
their present obligations to transport at one- 
half the regular tariff rates the military or 
naval property of the United States moving 
for military or naval use and the members of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or the property of such members, 
when such members are traveling on official 
duties. 

I recommend that the bill be not enacted— 


That is Mr. Ickes’ first statement— 
It is merely a gift— 


Listen to Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the 

Interior— 
It is merely a gift of large sums of money 
from the Federal Treasury to the benefiting 
railroads for which there is no compensation 
or return to the United States. This Depart- 
ment, under date of December 2, 1942, made 
a statement to your committee in connection 
with a similar bill, H. R. 6156, Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress, first session. 

If the Congress, however, should see fit to 
enact such legislation, I believe that the bill 
should be amended so that the relief pro- 
visions will not apply to any land-grant rail- 
road unless or until such railroad or land- 
holding subsidiary has reconveyed to the 
United States all patented lands except those 
sold to third persons for value and those di- 
rectly used in the operation of the railroad— 


I propose to take up that phase of the 
bill a little later and discuss it in its en- 
tirety—that is, the return of the 16,000,- 
000 acres which the railroads still have— 
If the United States surrenders a valuable 
right to the railroads, it should receive a 
proper consideration. It is in the public in- 
terest to return these lands to the public 
domain or the reservations within which 
they are situated, particularly for the pur- 
pose of facilitating their administration 
from a conservation point of view in the 
interest of the Nation. 


My friend the Senator from Montana 
discussed this proposition at length. He 
said that when this bill came up last 
year he was opposed to it and he then 
insisted that the railroads return the 16,- 
000,000 acres of land they still have in 
their possession. But he now says he is 
in favor of the bill and he wants the 
railroads to keep the land. He has had a 
complete conversion. His conversion was 
greater than that of the Apostle Paul on 
the way to Damascus. The Senator from 
Montana says that the reason why the 
communities in the West where the 16,- 
000,000 acres of land are located are op- 
posed to giving these lands back to the 
Government is that they would thereby 
lose the taxes on them. I appreciate 
that position because the Government 
has gone into my State and in some cases 
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has bought as much as 75 percent of the 
landed area of a county. The Govern- 
ment has almost bankrupted some coun- 
ties. I think there will be some effort, 
indeed there have been some such at- 
tempts, to give these counties relief. I 
think I can assure my friend the Senator 
from Montana that if the railroads 
should be required to return the 16,- 
000,000 acres of land to the Government 
upon the passage of this bill, I would be 
glad to join him in any movement look- 
ing to the enactment of legislation 
which would give relief to any county or 
any governmental entity that may have 
suffered. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. am glad to say that 
neither the State of Montana nor any 
county of the State is begging for relief 
from the Federal Government. We do 
not want any relief either from the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi or from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. We do 
not wish to have land taken off the tax 
roll and tied up in Federal Government 
ownership so that no one can ever use it. 
It would simply be tied up in a forest 
reserve, and no one would get any benefit 
from it. At the present time people can 
buy this land at a cheap price, or they 
can buy the timber and cut it. But if 
the land is turned back to the Govern- 
ment it will be turned into forest land, 
and no one will get any benefit from it, 
at least for a long time, until the Gov- 
ernment changes its whole policy with 
regard to allowing people to prospect on 
the land, develop the resources of the 
land, or buy the land. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator is too well 
informed to make that contention. He 
knows that under the general policy of 
the Government, when lands are taken 
over and placed in reforestation projects 
and the timber matures—and I under- 
stand that some of the timber on the 
land in the Senator’s State has already 
matured—the county government or the 
school district gets a pro rata share of the 
proceeds from the sale of the timber 
grown on the land which has been con- 
verted into a reforestation project. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am talking about 
going on the land and taking up home- 
steads or buying it or opening up pros- 
pects for miners, and so forth. I think I 
know something about the policy which 
has been adopted in my own State—per- 
haps more than the Senator knows about 
that particular subject. Iappreciate the 
fact that the Senator from Mississippi 
has a general knowledge of every subject, 
and knows more about the West and 
about the lands there than do those of 
us who have lived there for a long time. 
I do not claim to know all about Missis- 
sippi. I admit that the Senator has 
complete knowledge, but I do not like to 
have him tell me what is good for the 
people of Montana. 

Mr. BILBO. Idonot know everything. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BILBO. But I will say that there 
was a time when I knew more than did 
the Senator from Montana, because I 
knew that we were going to have a war, 
and he thought we would not. 


—— 
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Mr. WHEELER. I thought we would 
not, and I still think we should not have 
had one. I have no apologies for any- 
thing that I said before we got into the 
war. I did everything that I possibly 
could to keep the country out of war. I 
predicted that Europe would go Com- 
munist, and that there would be many 
of the things which now exist. Those 
predictions are coming true. There are 
in Europe the same selfishness and greed 
that there were after the last war. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator is still pre- 
dicting; and his predictions will be ful- 
filled as the others were. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and Walter Win- 
chell take the same view; and I am glad 
to see them on the same side. 

Mr. BILBO. I do not believe that 
Walter Winchell thinks any more of me 
than he does of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, he does. He 
agrees entirely with the Senator in his 
war stand. 

Mr. BILBO. There is one thing about 
it—Walter and I agree with respect to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad that the 
Senator and Walter agree in their views 
with reference to me, because I feel 
highly honored. 

Mr. BILBO. Iam sorry that “Ephraim 
is joined to idols.” “He that hardeneth 
his heart shall fall into mischief.” “He 
that being often reproved hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed.” 

I read further from the letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior: 

If the lands reconveyed to the United 
States are placed under the jurisdiction of 
the reservations in which they may be situ- 
ated, they would be subject to such provisions 
for payments to the States as now obtain. 
Thus, lands added to a national forest or a 
grazing district would share their revenues 
with the States to the extent that other 


lands federally owned in these specialized 
areas do. 


That shows that there is nothing in 
the Senatcr’s ccntention that if the lands 
were turned back by the railroads to the 
Government, which should be done, they 
would fare the same as do any other 
lands which are incorporated into Gov- 
ernment projects. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator knows 
perfectly well that the share which any 
State gets from the sale of a little land 
by the Government from a forest reserve 
is a comparatively small amount, where- 
as at the present time all that land is 
taxed, and the county and the schools 
obtain a direct tax from the owners of. 
the land. The Senator knows that. I 
appreciate the fact that he is making 
these speeches for home consumption, 
and I am glad if he thinks they will help 
him at home. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator is correct 
when he says that I am making them 
for home consumption, because my peo- 
ple vote. 

Mr. WHEELER. What percentage of 
the Senator’s people vote? 

‘ - BILBO. All those who are quali- 
ed. 
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Mr. WHEELER. What percentage of 
the Senator’s people vote? 

Mr. BILBO. One hundred percent of 
those who are qualified. 

Mr. WHEELER. What does the Sen- 
ator mean by “qualified’’? 

Mr. BILBO. All those who meet the 
educational qualifications. 

Mr. WHEELER. What percentage of 
the people of the Senator’s State voted 
in the last election? 

Mr. BILBO. All those who were quali- 
fied under our Constitution; all those 
who met the educational qualifications. 

Mr. WHEELER. What percentage of 
the Senator’s people voted? 

Mr. BILBO. I am telling the Senator. 

Mr, WHEELER. No; the Senator is 
not. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator does not 
understand English. - 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is dodg- 
ing the question, because of the fact that 
he does not wish to tell the percentage 
of the people who vote in his State. 

Mr. BILBO. I am telling the Senator 
that all those who are qualified under 
the educational qualifications as set up 
by our Constitution, approved by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, vote 
in my State. That is as much as the 
Senator can say about his State. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh,no. Everyone in 
my State above the age of 21 years may 
vote, regardless of his race, color, or any- 
thing else. That is far more than the 
Senator from Mississippi can say with 
reference to his State. 

Mr. BILBO. Anyone can vote in Mon- 
tana—is that it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Anyone who is 21 
years of age can vote in my State, 
whether it be a woman, a man, or a col- 
ored person, regardless of race or re- 
ligion. I am very proud of the fact 
that there is no religious or racial in- 
tolerance among the people of my Siate. 

Mr. BILBO. Voters are not qualified 
in the Senator’s State—is that true? 

Mr. WHEELER. We qualify them by 
age. 

Mr. BILBO. They are not qualified 
mentally, or by education. That ac- 
counts for a great deal. In my State we 
qualify the voters. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is why the 
State of Mississippi has such able rep- 
resentatives. : 

Mr. BILEO. We get the cream of the 
crop in the Congress. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is the reason 
why the Senator was elected. 

Mr. BILBO. Certainly. The Senator 
has given me the reason why Montana 
has such a Senator. 

The Senator from Montana has been 
beating down the value of the lands 
which the railroads obtained from the 
Government. He says that they are 
practicaily worthless. If they are such 
sorry lands, I think he ought to be 
ashamed of himself for making the rail- 
roads pay taxes on them. 

I read further from the letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior: 

In view of the fact, however, that the lands 
to be returned to the Government by the 
railroads may have been on the tax rolls of 
local communities and have formed a part 
of the tax base upan which the communi- 
ties have predicated their fiscal arrange- 
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ments, and that in some cases the payments 
referred to may not be the equivalent of the 
taxes which have been paid, I suggest that 
some provision might be made for alleviating 
the situation. 


That is exactly the proposal which I 
made to the Senator a while ago. I do 
not believe in imposing hardships on 
any community in this Nation. 


I believe that an appropriate solution 
would be to authorize the heed of the execu- 
tive agency which will assume jurisdiction 
over the reconveyed lands to enter into agree- 
ments with the State or local taxing units 
involved providing for payments by the 
United States to such units to compensate 
them for tax losses for which they are not 
otherwise recompensed. I offer this, how- 
ever, only as a temporary solution, since the 
Congress is now working on the general prob- 
lem of the effect of the Federal ownership of 
real estate upon local revenue structures. 


That has been a problem with which 
we have all been greatly concerned—to 
bring about equity in situations in which 
the Government has gone into counties 
and States and taken over large tracts of 
land, removing them from the local tax 
rolls. 


The lands under consideration should, of 
course, be subject to any permanent com- 
prehensive payment plan which may be 
evolved for Government lands generally. Ac- 
cordingly, I recommend that any authority 
granted in this bill for making payments 
should be limited to a period of 5 years. 

For the convenience of your committee, 1 
enclose a draft of a proposed section to be 
added to H. R. 4184 in order to effectuate the 
reconveyance of the patented lands and the 
payment provisions suggested in this report. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not advised 
me of the relationship of this report or of 
the proposed draft of amendment to the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haron L. IckEs, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Let us see what the Secretary of the 
Treasury says about it: 


My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: Reference is made 
to your letter of February 22, 1944, enclosing 
copies of H. R. 4184, a bill to amend section 
$21, title III, part II, Transportation Act of 
1940, with respect to the movement of Gov- 
ernment traffic, and requesting a statement 
of this Department's views on this proposed 
legislation. - 

The proposed legislation, if enacted, would 
strike out those clauses of section 321 (a) of 
the Transportation Act of 1940 which keep in 
effect land-grant rates with respect to “the 
transportation of military or naval property 
of the United States moving for military or 
naval and not for civil use * * * [and] 
the transportation of members of the military 
or naval forces of the United States (or prop- 
erty of such members) when such members 
are traveling on official duty.” Under section 
$21 (a) of the Transportation Act of 1949, as 
so amended, the Government in other words 
would be required to pay the full applicable 
commercial rates, fares, and charges for all 
transportation performed for it by any com- 
mon carrier subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, including any land- 
grant carrier, except to the extent that any 
of such carriers might voluntarily agree to 
perform such transportation free or at re- 
duced rates under sections 1 (7) and 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (U.S. 
C. title 49, secs. 1 (7) and 22). 

This Department can see no justification 
for such legislation. 


This is the Treasury Department of the 
United States speaking— 
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The reason for the Department’s opposition 
toward H. R. 4184— 


Which is the same as House bill 694— 


are the same now as expressed in letter to you 
dated February 19, 1942, in connection with 
H. R. 6156, Seventy-seventh Congress, a House 
pill endeavoring to accomplish identical re- 
sults. The comments contained in that let- 
ter are deemed sufficient without additions 
to fully cover the present bill. 

For your information a copy of afore-men- 
tioned letter of February 19, 1942, is attached. 

For these reasons the Department is op- 
posed to the enactment of this bill. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Eureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report, as the 
enactment of the proposed legislation would 
not be in accord, at least at this time, with 
the program cf the President. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN L. SULLIVAN, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 





Mr. President, in all the 11 years since 
I have been in the Congress, whenever 
one of the departments and most cer- 
tainly when two of the departments un- 
questionably condemn a piece of legisla- 
tion, it is rejected with a vengeance. But 
that is not the case with the pending 
land-grant railroad bill. 

Now I shall read the letter referred to 
in the one I just read. The letter I shall 
now read was written by Mr. D. W. Bell, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, and 
it contains additional reasons on the 
basis of which the Treasury objects to 
this vicious piece of legislation: 


Fesruary 19, 1942. 
Hon. CLARENCE F, LkEa, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference 
is made to your letter of December 3, 1941, 
enclosing copies of H. R. 6156, a bill to amend 
section 321, title III, part II, Transportation 
Act of 1940, with respect to the movement 
of Government traffic, and requesting a state- 
ment of this Department’s views on this 
proposed legislation. 

The proposed legislation, if enacted, would 
strike out those clauses of section 321 (a) 
of the Transportation Act of 1940 which kept 
in effect land-grant rates with respect to “the 
transportation of military or naval property 
of the United States moving for military or 
naval and not for civil use * * * [and] 
the transportation of members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States (cr 
property of such members) when such mem- 
bers are traveling on official duty.’ Under 
section 321 (a) of the Transportation Act 
of 1940, as so amended, the Government in 
other words would be required to pay the full 
applicable commercial rates, fares, and 
charges for all transportation performed for 
it by any common carrier subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, in- 
cluding any land-grant carrier, except to the 
extent that any of such carriers might volun- 
tarily agree to perform such transportation 
free or at reduced rates under sections 1 (7) 
and 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
—— (U. S. C., title 49, secs. 1 (7) and 

). 

This Department can see no justification 
for such legislation. The land-grant rate 
benefits that the Government now enjoys, 
already substantially reduced by the provi- 
Sions of section 321 (a) of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940, were intended to compensate 
for the large grants of public lands made to 
the land-grant carriers, and the transporta- 
tion savings thus far realized by the Govern- 
ment fall far short of full compensation for 
the value of those lands, 


The Senate will remember that just a 
moment ago I cited the 179,000,000 acres 
of land which were given to the rail- 
roads—sufficient land to embrace the 
combined area of 14 States of the Union. 
The Treasury Department says that al- 
though the Government received a mil- 
lion dollars a year up until 1928, I be- 
lieve—it amounted altogether to $340,- 
000,000, and from then to 1940 it 
amounted to approximately $85,000,000, 
and during the war it ran up to $250,000,- 
000 a year, or a total already received 
of approximately $1,000,000,000—yet the 
railroads have not adequately paid for 
the value of the 179,000,000 acres of land 
they received under the land grants. As 
I have said, the railroads received more 
than enough land to comprise 14 of the 
States of this country. Of all the out- 
rageous legislation which has ever been 
reported, I think the pending bill is the 
worst, and so did the Treasury think so. 

I read further from the letter: 


Certainly there can be no just claim that 
the land-grant carriers should be relieved of 
their obligation to the Government on any 
ground of fairness to them. To release the 
carriers under present conditions would re- 
sult only in their gratuitous enrichment by 
many millions of dollars within the next few 
years and in the addition of the same amount 
to the already heavy cost+that the Govern- 
ment must pay for transportation required in 
connection with the prosecution of the war. 
Especially at this time, when the carriers 
generally are realizing increased revenues 
from greatly enlarged traffic incident to the 
war effort, and when the financial burden 
of the Government is greater than ever be- 
fore, legislation of the type here proposed 
would be most inopportune. 

For these reasons the Department is op- 
posed to the enactment of this bill. 

This Department transmitted its report to 
Budget for clearance. in accordance with es- 
tablished procedure; on January 12, 1942, 
The report has not yet received Budget clear- 
ance, but in view of your request for expedi- 
tion, and in order that the report may be 
available at the hearing on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 19, which your committee has sched- 
uled on H. R. 6156, the Department is sub- 
mitting its report without the customary 
Budget clearance. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


That letter was followed by the letter 
I read just preceding it, and that proves 
the position of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

But, Mr. President, notwithstanding 
the position of the Department of the 
Interior, and notwithstanding the posi- 
tion of the Treasury, which in its letter 
condemns the bill and points out its 
viciousness and what an injustice it 
would be for the Government merely to 
enrich the coffers of the railroad sys- 
tems which already have been enriched 
because of the extra business brought to 
them by the war—notwithstanding all 
that, the House committee and the Sen- 
ate committee ran roughshod over those 
objections, and the bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives without a yea- 
and-nay vote, and it is now before the 
Senate, awaiting action by the Senate. 

Here is a very interesting report from 
the former Secretary of War, Mr. Stim- 
son, who recently resigned: 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1944, 
Hon. CLARENCE F. LEa, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lea: This is in reply to your let- 
ter of February 18, 1944, requesting report 
and comment on H. R. 4184, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, entitled “A bill to 
amend section 321, title III, paragraph II, 
Transportation Act of 1940, with respect to 
the movement of Government trafiic.” 

The purpose and effect of the bill is to 
abolish entirely the so-called land-grant 
railrcad rates now applicable to military and 
naval shipments. Since the Transportation 
Act of 1940, such shipments alone have been 
entitled to the benefits of these reduced ratcs. 
The amendment now proposed would accom- 
plish the complete elimination of the land- 
grant rate structure. 

No basic military considerations appear to 
be involved, at least at the present time. At 
another time and under other conditions, the 
increased revenues which would accrue to 
the carriers under this bill might be neces- 
sary to secure improved service in the trans- 
portation of military property and person- 
nel, but that does not appear to be the case 
under existing conditions. It is not be- 
lieved that the financial condition of the 
carriers can be said to necessitate the pro- 
posed step at a time when they are realizing 
substantially increased revenues from traf- 
fic incident to the Nation’s war effort. 

The immediate impact of the bi’l on the 
War Department is, of course, financial. 
The Government is already bearing enor- 
mous costs for military transportation re- 
quired in connection with the prosecution of 
the war. According to present figures, dis- 
bursements for Army transportation, pas- 
senger and freight, for the calendar year 1943 
have amounted to nearly one and a half 
billion dollars. 


I wonder if the Senate catches the sig- 
nificance of that sentence. I shall 
repeat it: 

According to present figures, disbursements 
for Army transportation, passenger and 
freight, for the calendar year 1943 have 
amounted to nearly one and a half billion 
dollars. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
Government of the United States was 
paying $1,500,000,000 of the tax money 
of this country just for freight and pas- 
senger transportation for the War De- 
partment for the year 1943, and the same 
amount was spent for that purpose in 
1944, and practically the same amount 
was spent for that purpose in 1945. 

I read further from the letter: 


Approximately 90 percent of this traffic was 
carried by the railroads. No exact figures are 
available as to the savings resulting from the 
application of land-grant rates, and it is vir- 
tually impossible to hazard even an estimate 
in view of the wide variation in applicable 
deductions, and the necessity of including 
amounts saved under equalization agree- 
ments which roads and also motor carriers 
competing with land-grant carriers have 
made in order to participate in the business. 
It has been wholly impracticable to attempt 
a segregation of these items during the press 
of wartime. It is unquestionable, however, 
that such savings are substantial and impor- 
tant and that enactment of the present bill 
would add many millions of dollars to the 
heavy transportation costs already being 
borne by the War Department. 


Mr. President, in that connection I 
hold in my hand a statement by the rail- 
roads themselves. In it they say that at 
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the time when the statement I just read 
was made the amount already had 
reached $24,009,000 a month and it was 
on the increase. 

I read further from the letter from the 
Secretary of War: 


It is realized that the calculation of land- 
grant rates between myriad destinations for 
large numbers of commodities is a highly 
technical and time-consuming process and 
that, from this standpoint, such rates may be 
regarded as burdensome to traffic and finance 
personnel of the War Department and to the 
General Accounting Office. Considerations 
of this kind, however, are wholly outweighed 
by the large savings to the Government re- 
sulting from the reduced rates. It is realized 
also that, from the standpoint of the total 
national eccnomy, substantial grounds may 
be urged in support of the bill, but it seems 
highly doubtful that such grounds can be re- 
garded as compelling during the present 
period of increased revenues accruing to the 
carriers. 

In view of the increased costs which the 
bill would entail, the War Department does 
not feel that it can recommend its passage. 


If, however, the Congress should feel that . 


some legislation along the lines proposed is 
desirable at this time, it is suggested that 
consideration be given to the addition of a 
proviso which would preserve land-grant 
rates for the duration of the present state of 
war and which would expressly reserve to the 
Congress the right during any subsequent 
period of war to reinstate, either in whole or 
in part, the existing land-grant deductions. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report, as the enactment of the proposed 
legislation should not be considered, at least 
at this time, as being in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President, 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. President, I have already sub- 
mitted an amendment to the pending 
bill providing that, if enacted, the law 
shall not take effect until 18 months 
thereafter. That would afford plenty of 
time to complete all the hauling of 
freight incident to the war, and the re- 
turn of all the boys to their homes. 

I propose to submit another amend- 
ment providing that if we cancel the con- 
tracts with the railroads under which 
they received one-tenth of all the lands 
of the United States—179,000,000 acres, 
or enough to equal the total area of 14 
States of the Union—and we become in- 
volved in another war, when it will be 
the duty of everyone to perform his part 
of the necessary tasks personally, indi- 
vidually, and corporately, the proposed 
legislation shall no longer be effective. 
I am sure the railroads will not object 
to it. I do not know whether we will 
have another war. I hope and I pray we 
will not. But, as a matter of precau- 
tion, we should incorporate in the bill 
a, provision that upon the declaration 
of another war, automatically, the pres- 
ent law shall again become effective dur- 
ing the years of the war so that the rail- 
roads will have to help carry the tax 
burden and largely expedite the han- 
dling of passengers, freight, and so forth. 
I do not believe that any Senator would 
object to that. I do not believe the rail- 
roads, if they have much patriotism, 
would object to it. 

Mr. President, this war in which we 
have been recently engeged, the greatest 
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and most costly in all history, is about to 
come to a close. I could not say, and I 
would not say, that it is at an end be- 
cause the peace treaty has not yet been 
signed. No terms have been agreed 
upon. Our forces are occupying certain 
territories, and there is still trouble 
throughout the world. The present is 
no time for the pending bill to be en- 
acted. When we have completed the 
occupation of Japan and Germany, the 
costs which will have mounted up by then 
will be so great as to burden our children 
and our children’s children for a long 
time tocome. The costs will be in excess 
of $300,000,000,000. Yet right in the 
midst of such a colossal debt we are con- 
fronted with the pending bill. The bill 
would add another twenty or twenty-five 
million dollars a month, or a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year, to the cost which 
has already accumulated, by giving a 
windfall to the railroads of this country 
whose earnings now are unequaled in 
the history of railroads. If we reduce 
that amount—and we have no hope that 
it will be reduced by more than $7,000,000 
or $8,060,000 or $10,000,000 a year—we 
permit the railroads to violate their con- 
tract which was made in good faith, and 
make them a present of this great 
amount of money year after year for the 
next hundred or 200 years to come. 

The pending bill proposes to give’ this 
huge amount of money in order to bene- 
fit a comparatively few number of per- 
sons at the expense of many taxpayers, 
and furthermore, add an additional cost 
to the already unthinkable cost of the 
war which will have to be paid for by the 
men who have been fighting for the lib- 
erties which we now enjoy, and hope to 
continue to enjoy in the future. In 
other words, the boys who fought the 
war are the only ones who will have to 
make good the gift of a Christmas pres- 
ent to the railroads as proposed by the 
terms of this bill. 

Mr. President, the gift to which I have 
referred is a strange part of this bill. 
I have read carefully the hearings in 
the House as well as the hearings in the 
Senate. I have analyzed the testimony 
of all the witnesses who testified at the 
hearings, as well as memorandums 
which are sometimes filed at committee 
hearings. At no place have I been able 
to find that a taxpayer’s organization, 
or that any group of disinterested citi- 
zens of this Republic asked that the 
Congress cancel the contract which is 
the subject of this debate, and make a 
Christmas present to the railroads of 
the country. The only argument which 
has been made in favor of the bill was 
made by the railroads, and their friends 
and representatives with whom they col- 
laborate in all their activities. Those 
are the sources from which the pressure 
is coming. For months Washington 
hotels have been flooded with railroad 
lobbyists striving to bring about the 
passage of this bill. Why can the rail- 
roads afford to spend great sums of 
money to have this bill enacted into law? 
It is because the return would be very 
great. If the bill were enacted into law 
the railroads would receive an edditional 
$20,000,000 or $25,000,000 a month until 
the hauling of soldiers and freight comes 
to an end. The assurance has also been 
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given that the railroads would receive 
at least $3,009,000 or $10,000,000 a year 
from then on. 

Of course, I do not blame the rai]. 
roads. They are fighting for their prog- 
ress, and for the opportunity to pay 
dividends to their stockholders, as wel] 
as to enhance the value of their hold- 
ings. Ido not blame them. The subject 
is not personal with me. I am merely 
trying to represent the taxpayers of the 
United States, and the men who will 
have to pay the bill during the years to 
come. They will have to pay for the 
Christmas ‘present which it prdposed to 
give to the railroads. Therefore, I dare 
fight on. 

There could be only one reason, Mr. 
President, for increasing the already 
huge profits of the railroads which are 
now trying by forces hitherto unknown 
in magnitude to avoid carrying out the 
terms of a contract which they will- 
ingly and eagerly entered into with the 
United States early in the 1800's, at a 
time when they saw an opportunity to 
benefit immensely from the bargain 
which they so gladly made. 

Let us look into the contract for a 
moment and see what was intended. 
The land-grant law conveyed to private 
corporations certain lands for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the construction of 
railroads. In return for the land the 
corporations, their assignees, and suc- 
cessors agreed by contract to transport 
over the railroads constructed on the 
granted lands the property and troops of 
the United States—little enough—free 
from toll or other charge, to wit: 

The said railroad and branches shall be 
and remain a public highway for the use of 
the United States free from toll or other 
charge, for the transportation of any prop- 
erty or troops of the United States, 


Those were the words of the original 
act which passed when these lands were 
given to the railroads. It was following 
up the old line of thought that was used 
in the days of tolls and highways, when 
rights of way were granted by the Gov- 
ernment. They merely used the same ex- 
pression in the contract, which meant 
the use of the rights of way of the rail- 
roads, 

The total amount of land which passed 
into these corporations was 132,425,554 
acres. That is nota smallamount. Asa 
matter of fact, the States, in the same 
campaign of the railroad building era, 
when these promoters were plying their 
trade in the Halls of Congress and in the 
halls of the legislatures, donated 48,- 
000,000 acres, in round numbers, which 
makes the 179,000,000 acres about which 
I have been speaking. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KNow.anp in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Do the 
States get any rebate in freight rates or 
railroad rates because of the contribu- 
tion they made? 

Mr. BILEO. I am not advised. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Cclorado. The Sen- 
ator knows they do not, does he not? 
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Mr. BILBO. That is a question into 
which the Senator’s committee should 
have looked. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to inform the Senator, so that he can 
answer anyone else who may inquire, 
that the States do not. The States were 
glad to have the railroads built because 
of the improvement and development 
they brought to the States. They did 
not consider themselves as needing any 
reimbursing along any other line. 

Mr. BILBO. The States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BILBO. But the entire East, and 
the greater part of the South, which had 
an interest in the Federal Government, 
figured that when the railroad promoters 
took lands which belonged to all the 
people of this Republic, the promoters 
should at least grant some consideration 
to all the people of the country, because 
it was not a local matter, as the Senator 
refers to it, in the States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The peo- 
ple were paid back, because the -people 
kept nine-tenths of the land themselves, 
and since they kept nine-tenths of the 
land themselves, when the railroads were 
built, their own lands, nine-tenths of the 
lands, were public lands, which these 
railroads served, which paid all the p2o- 
ple for the investment that was made by 
the railroads in providing railroad serv- 
ice through their land. That is how all 
the people were repaid. 

Mr. BILBO. No doubt, when the peo- 
ple of Texas gave 10,000,000 acres to the 
railroads—I think that was the amount; 
perhaps it was more; I shall get the 
figures and let the Senator have them 
some time within the week while I am 
speaking—the people of Texas realized 
that they were helping conditions locally 
by opening up the country, but at the 
same time it was not doing the people 
of Connecticut much good. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator believe that it is possible to do 
anything for any State in this Union in 
the way of progressive construction and 
building without helping all the United 
States? 

Mr. BILBO. It has been a mighty 
hard job, and I have been working at it 
day and night, to keep some things from 
happening which will affect my people 
very materially that seem to fit all 
right in States like New York. 

The actual railroads constructed upon 
these lands amounted actually to 17,627 
miles, which could have been built on 
an area of 214,000 acres. In other words, 
the railroads received 179,000,000 acres 
of land, and upon those lands have been 
built 17,627 miles of railroads, and they 
needed only 214,000 acres for rights-of- 
way to build the 17,627 miles of railroad. 
In other words, if we take 214,000 acres 
away from 179,000,000 acres we see how 
much gravy, velvet, Christmas gift, the 
railroad promoters got in this great 
— of the fifties, sixties, and seven- 
ies, 

In other words, the acreage actually 
received by those corporations was 620 
times as large as the acreage actually 


required for the railroads which they 
actually built. 

Why did we give them 620 times more 
than they actually needed? That was 
because of their aggressiveness and in- 
genuity as they manipulated the State 
legislatures and the Congress of those 
days. But they agreed to do a little 
hauling for the Government in return 
for getting 620 times more than they 
needed to build 17,500 miles of railroad. 

Now, the Senator from Colorado does 
not want them to pay at all. He wants 
to cancel the debt. He wants to give 
them a clean sheet. He wants to cancel 
the note and tell them to go their way 
and steal no more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course 
the Senator from Mississippi is misrep- 
resenting my attitude. However, the 
note has been paid, the debt has been 
canceled, the debt has been paid many 
times over. 

Mr. BILBO. Does the Senator think 
the contract has been fulfilled? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, I think it 
has been more than fulfilled. I think the 
Federal Government has been paid 
handsomely for the gift it made in hav- 
ing the railroads built in the first place. 
I think the Federal Government has 
realized a billion dollars in cash for an 
investment which was probably worth 
approximately $130,000,000. But that is 
in addition to the contribution the rail- 
roads made in improving the land which 
is owned by the Federal Government, by 
all the people. 

Mr. BILBO. I know the Senator is 
sincere in his contention. He feels that 
the Government has been adequately 
paid for these lands. Let me make him 
a proposition. I have just gotten 
through telling the Senator that the 
railroads got 620 times more land than 
they needed for rights-of-way for the 
railroads. In other words, there were 
620 times more acres of land than they 
needed to build the railroads upon. That 
was gravy, that was velvet, that was a 
Christmas present by the Congress in 
those days. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That was 
an inducement. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator says he be- 
lieves—and I think he is pretty nearly 
right—that up to this time the Govern- 
ment has received as its part of the re- 
bate, in carrying out the contract, more 
than a billion dollars. I think it will go 
to about a billion dollars. It was a mil- 
lion dollars every year from 1870 to, let 
us say, 1928, then it jumped to seven 
million; then it jumped to twelve, to fif- 
teen, to eighteen, and then up to twenty- 
five or thirty million. I think that by 
this time it amounts to more than a 
billion dollars. 

The Senator says that that was enough 
to pay for these lands. My contention 
is that these railroads on the 179,000.000 
acres of land have realized $2,000,000,000 
or more. The Senator’s committee is a 
very active one, with a very charming, 
keen, and active chairman, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. Why 
does not the committee make an investi- 
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gation? It could do it very easily, be- 
cause there is a record, a written record, 
of every acre of land the Government 
gave to the railroads. There has to be. 
A patent is issued in every case. Then 
there is a record of every acre of land 
which the railroads have sold, and the 
deeds will show the consideration, and 
show the money they have made. Take 
the figures and make the subtraction, 
and it will be found that the railroads 
have made in excess of a billion dollars 
in the deal. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. What is 
the Senator’s proposition? 

Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield, and if so 
to whom? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield to both Senators. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In that connection, 
has the Senator ever investigated to 
ascertain the number of acres of valuable 
oil lands and other mineral-bearing 
lands which have been sold to corpora- 
tions which we may call subsidiary corpo- 
rations of the railroads? 

Mr. BILBO. No; I have had a hard 
time getting the committee to investigate 
merely ordinary affairs. All they have 
had before them in the committee were 
some letters, testimony, statements, and 
evidence of a few railroad companies and 
a few chambers of commerce. They have 
not heard from the folks. They have 
not gotten the facts yet. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am informed that 
several of the large railroads have sold 
to subsidiary corporations large holdings 
which were impregnated with oil, and 
with a large amount of other minerals, 
but they are still flourishing. 

Mr. BILBO. I have heard the same 
reports, and I believe every word of them. 
I believe that evidence to be true. I 
understand some of the railroads are 
still operating the oil fields which they 
discovered and developed in the land 
grants given them by the Government. 
They found coal fields, and they are still 
operating them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not as properties of 
the railroads. 

Mr. BILBO. Oh, no. The railroads 
have plenty of money, and they hire the 
very best talent in the country as their 
lawyers. They do things according to 
Hoyle. They have an unlimited expense 
account. I have records here to show 
that the railroads have advertised in 
newspapers for competitive business in 
counties were there was but one railroad, 
where there was no competition, where a 
newspaper advertisement would do them 
no good at all. Why were they advertis- 
ing in a newspaper of that kind? There 
was an editor whom they wanted to 
reach, with whom they wanted to com- 
municate, whom they wanted to use. So 
they gave him a nice fat full-page ad- 
vertisement to carry in his newspaper 
day after day. 

There was one railroad newspaper in 
my State. I became crossed up with the 
railroads in 1908 and that railroad news- 
paper has been cussing me every day 
since. I have been a marked man be- 
cause of my attitude at that time. It in- 
volved a case somewhat similar to this, 
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and I shall develop it sometime this 
week. 

I continue to read: 

What became of the remainder? A large 
amount of it was sold by these corporations 
to others at a handsome profit in dollars in 
addition to the oils, coal, and minerals which 
they extracted from some cf these lands 
and also at a very nice profit, to say nothing 
of the vast amount of forest products they 
received and used in their construction, and 
later also sold at more profits. 


It is said thet the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis are built on land grant- 
ed to railroads. In the growth of cities of 
this character, on land owned by the rail- 
roads under land grants, on which they 
laid out the cities, the subsidiary com- 
panies in the real estate business have 
made multiplied prcfits. I know one 
railroad, the Illinois Central, which has 
some very valuable holdings as the re- 
sult of the land grants made to it. 

I continue to read: 

All these and many more benefits did they 
derive from this contract solemnly entered 
into. This land was the people’s land. It 
belonged to the people into whose laps they 
now seek to dump a burden of $250,000,000 
a year because they are now Sick of their 
contract. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 

DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC 

ENERGY—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 

DENT (H. DOC. NO. 301) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KNOWLAND in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read by the 
legislative clerk, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Almost 2 months have passed since the 
atomic bomb was used against Japan. 
That bomb did not win the war, but it 
certainly shortened the war. We know 
that it saved the lives of untold thou- 
sands of American and Allied soldiers 
who would otherwise have been killed in 
batile. 

The discovery of the means of releas- 
ing atomic energy began a new era in 
the history of civilization. The scien- 
tific and industrial knowledge on which 
this discovery rests does not relate mere- 
ly to another weapon. It may some day 
prove to be more revolutionary in the 
development of human society than the 
invention of the whecl, the use of metals, 
or the steam or internal combustion 
engine. 

_ Never in history has scciety been con- 
fronted with a power so full of potential 
danger and at the same time so full of 
promise for the future of man and for the 
peace of the world. I think I express 
the feith of the American people when 
I say that we can use the knowledge we 
have won, not for the devastation of war, 
but for the future welfare of humanity. 

To accomplish that objective we must 
proceed along two fronts—the domestic 
and the international. 

The first and most urgent step is the 


determination of our domestic policy for 
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the control, use, and development of 
atomic energy within the United States. 

We cannot postpone decisions in this 
field. The enormous investment which 
we made to produce the bomb has given 
us the two vast industrial plants in 
Washington and Tennessee, and the 
many associated works throughout the 
country. It has brought together a vast 
organization of scientists, executives, in- 
dustrial engineers, and skilled workers— 
a national asset of inestimable value. 

The powers which the Congress wisely 
gave to the Government to wage war 
were adequate to permit the creation 
and development of this enterprise as 
a war project. Now that our enemies 
have surrendered, we should take im- 
mediate action to provide for the future 
use of this huge investment in brains 
and plant. I am informed that many 
of the people on whom depend the con- 
tinued successful operation of the plants 
and the further development of atomic 
knowledge, are getting ready to return 
to their normal pursuits. In many cases 
these people are considering leaving the 
project largely because of uncertainty 
concerning future national policy in this 
field. Prompt action to establish na- 
tional policy will go a long way toward 
keeping a strong organization intact. 

It is equally necessary to direct future 
research and to establish control of the 
basic raw materials essential to the 
development of this power whether it 
is to be used for purposes of peace or 
war. Atomic force in ignorant or evil 
hands could inflict untold disaster upon 
the Nation and the world. Society can- 
not hope even to protect itself—much 
less to realize the benefits of the dis- 
covery—unless prompt action is taken 
to guard against the hazards of misuse. 

I therefore urge, as a first measure 
ic a program of utilizing our knowledge 
for the benefit of society, that the Con- 
gress enact legislation to fix a policy with 
respect to our existing plants, and to 
control all sources of atomic energy and 
all activities connected with its develop- 
ment and use in the United States. 

The legislaticn should give jurisdic- 
tion for these purposes to an Atomic 
Energy Commission with members ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The Congress should lay down the 
basic principles for all the activities of 
the Commission, the objectives of which 
should be the promotion of the national 
welfare, securing the national defense, 
safeguarding world peace and the ac- 
quisition of further knowledge concern- 
ing atomic energy. 

The people of the United States know 
that the overwhelming power we have 
developed in this war is due in large 
measure to American science and Ameri- 
can industry, consisting of manage- 
ment and labor. We believe that our 
science and industry owe their strength 
to the spirit of free inquiry and the 
spirit of free enterprise that charac- 
terize our country. The Commission, 
therefore, in carrying out its functions 
should interfere as little as possible with 
private research and private enterprise, 
and should use, as much as possible, 
existing institutions and agencies. The 
observance of this policy is our best 
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guaranty of maintaining the pre-emi-. 
nence in science and industry upon 
which our national well-being depends. 

All land and mineral deposits owned 
by the United States which constitute 
sources of atomic energy, and all stock 
piles of materials from which such en- 
ergy may be derived, and all plants or 
other property of the United States con- 
nected with its development and use 
should be transferred to the supervision 
and control of the Commission, 

The Commission should be authorized 
to acquire at a fair price, by purchase or 
by condemnation, any minerals or other 
materials from which the sources of 
atomic energy can be derived, and also 
any land containing such minerals or 
materials, which are not already owned 
by the United States. 

The power to purchase should include 
real and personal property outside the 
limits of the United States. 

The Commission should also be au- 
thorized to conduct all necessary re- 
search, experimentation, and operations 
for the further development and use of 
atomic energy for military, industrial, 
scientific, or medical purposes. In these 
activities it should, of course, use exist- 
ing private and public institutions and 
agencies to the fullest practicable extent. 

Under appropriate safeguards, the 
Commission should also be permitted to 
license any property available to the 
Commission for research, development, 
and exploitation in the field of atomic 
energy. Among other things such 
licensing should be conditioned of 
course upon a policy of widespread dis- 
tribution of peacetime products on 
equitable terms which will prevent 
monopoly. 

In order to establish effective control 
and security, it should be declared un- 
lawful to produce or use the substances 
comprising the sources of atomic en- 
ergy or to import or export them except 
under conditions prescribed by the 
Commission. 

Finally, the Commission should be au- 
thorized to establish security regulations 
governing the handling of all informa- 
tion, material, and equipment under its 
jurisdiction. Suitable penalties should 
be prescribed for violating the security 
regulations of the Commission or any of 
the other terms of the act. 

The measures which I have suggested 
may seem drastic and far-reaching. But 
the discovery with which we are dealing 
involves forces of nature too dangeyous 
to fit into any of our usual concepts. 

The other phase of the problem is the 
question of the international contro! and 
development of this newly discovered 
energy. 

In international relations as in do- 
mestic affairs, the release of atomic ener- 
gy constitutes a new force too revolu- 
tionary to consider in the framework o! 
old ideas. We can no longer rely on the 
slow progress of time to develop a pro- 
gram of control among nations. Civi- 
lization demands that we shall reach at 
the earliest possible date a satisfactory 
arrangement for the control of this dis- 
covery in order that it may become a 
powerful and forceful influence toward 
the maintenance of world peace instead 
of an instrument of destruction, 
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Scientific opinion appears to be prac- 
tically unanimous that the essential the- 
oretical knowledge upon which the dis- 
covery is based is already widely known. 
There is also substantial agreement that 
foreign research can come abreast of our 
present theoretical knowledge in time. 

The hope of civilization lies in inter- 
national arrangements looking, if possi- 
ble, to the renunciation of the use and 
development of the atomic bomb, and 
directing and encouraging the use of 
atomic energy and all future scientific 
information toward peaceful and hu- 
manitarian ends. The difficulties in 
working out such arrangements are 
great. The alternative to overcoming 
these difficulties, however, may be a des- 
perate armament race which might well 
end in disaster. Discussion of the inter- 
national problem cannot be safely de- 
layed until the United Nations organiza- 
tion is functioning and in a position ade- 
quately to deal with it. 

I therefore propose to initiate discus- 
sions, first with our associates in this 
discovery, Great Britain and Canada, 
and then with other nations, in an effort 
to effect agreement on the conditions 
under which cooperation might replace 
rivalry in the field of atomic power. 

I desire to emphasize that these dis- 
cussions will not be concerned with dis- 
closures relating to the manufacturing 
processes leading to the production of 
the atomic bomb itself. They will con- 
stitute an effort to work out arrange- 
ments covering the terms under which 
international collaboration and exchange 
of scientific information might safely 
proceed. 

The outcome of the discussions will be 
reported to the Congress as soon as pos- 
sible, and any resulting agreements re- 
quiring congressional action will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

But regardless of the course of discus- 
sions in the international field, I believe 
it is essential that legislation along the 
lines I have indicated be adopted as 
promptly as possible to insure the neces- 
sary research in, and development and 
control of, the production and use of 
atomic energy. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mes- 
sage will be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and be printed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment very briefly on the mes- 
sage. Of course, the President is totally 
right in emphasizing the utter impor- 
tance of prompt action in this field, be- 
cause there is nothing pending in human 
relations which casts a greater shadow 
over the future on the one hand, or per- 
haps offers a greater hope for the future 
on the other. 

It is perfectly obvious that congres- 
sional action is necessary preceding any 
conclusive determination of the Ameri- 
can position respecting either the devel- 
opment, use, or control of atomic energy. 
It is necessary before any such Atomic 
Energy Commission as the President has 
outlined should be appointed. It is nec- 
essary before any of the powers which 
the President suggests are given to the 


Commission. Furthermore I respectfully 
suggest that it is advisable that some 
voice of congressional authority shall be 
available for Presidential consultation 
while the President is discussing with 
other nations what the international sit- 
uation shall be in respect to control of 
the atomic bomb. I respectfully suggest 
that it would be infinitely more advisable 
if even the international conversations 
could proceed with some degree of con- 
gressional cooperation. 

What I am saying is that it seems to 
me that everything the President has 
said points toward the importance of the 
action taken by the Senate last week in 
adopting a concurrent resolution pro- 
posing to create, at the highest level, a 
joint congressional committee of 12 
members, composed of six Senators and 
six Representatives, to deal, on behalf of 
Congress, in respect to the entire subject 
of atomic energy—not only its develop- 
ment and use but also its control in all 
its phases and factors. 

I call attention at this very moment 
to a demonstration of the reason why a 
special committee of this nature ought 
to be created to deal with this subject. 
It is so big that it transcends the juris- 
diction of any committee in this body. 
For example, the Presiding Officer—no 
doubt on the advice of the Parliamen- 
tarian—has sent the message on this sub- 
ject to the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, whereas the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations has had jurisdiction 
over at least two of the proposals which 
have heretofore been submitted in the 
Senate, and it is from the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that a recom- 
mendation for action has come. Yet 
we have here a divided responsibility be- 
tween committees. In the. House there 
is an even greater division of responsi- 
bility, because a large number of meas- 
ures have been introduced in the House, 
and they are scattered among various 
committees. 

I am simply again urging, on the basis 
of the President’s message, the high im- 
portance of early action in the creation 
of an adequate congressional authority 
to cooperate in full good faith with the 
President in dealing with this cata- 
clysmic subject. I very respectfully ex- 
press the hope that the House of Repre- 
sentatives may find it possible to agree 
with the action of the Senate without 
further delay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, pursuant to the President’s 
message with respect to the development 
and control of atomic energy, I desire 
to introduce a bill to carry out the rec- 
ommendations which the President has 
made, and ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
before that bill is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, I wish to know 
on what theory this subject comes within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The only considera- 
tion that has been given to it, beyond 
cursory. attention in the Military Affairs 
Committee to the Thomas bill, has been 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I do not believe that the record of the 
Committee on Military Affairs with re- 
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spect to the Thomas bill creates any 
precedent. In the first place, the net 
result of the committee’s consideration 
was to report a bill which was totally 
impracticable, inasmuch as it proposed 
to make the Chief Justice of the United 
States chairman of a commission of this 
nature, and the Chief Justice promptly 
announced that he could not serve in 
such a function. 

I do not know why the Committee on 
Military Affairs should have control of a 
subject cf this all-embracing nature. 
This is not merely a military question. 
This is infinitely more than a military 
questicn. It is a question touching every 
phase of civilian life. Certainly funda- 
mentally it is a question touching our 
international relations; and so far as the 
immediate problem is concerned, the in- 
ternational phase is even more important 
than the domestic phase. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has had juris- 
diction over the subject to as great an 
extent as has the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I know of no reason why this 
proposal should go to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I think what the Sena- 
tor has just said about the proper com- 
mittee jurisdiction of this matter is forti- 
fied by the President’s message itself, 
which devotes itself in substantial part 
to a recognition and consideration of 
what may be done in foreign fields with 
respect to this new instrumentality. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Maine for his 
observation, and I wish to make a com- 
ment. I think it is perfectly silly for us 
to be in an argument over the jurisdic- 
tion of a matter of this nature. I am 
simply demonstrating through this quar- 
rel over committee jurisdiction how im- 
possible it is to have an appropriate 
fortum for a discussion of a subject of this 
nature if we rely upon any of our present 
standing committees. I freely concede 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has too narrow a jurisdiction. However, 
I assert that the Committee on Military 
Affairs also has a very narrow jurisdic- 
tion—even narrower, so far as this par- 
ticular problem is concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BILBO. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, but 
Iam a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. So if I were actuated by 
personal preferences, I should say that a 
bill dealing with such a subject might 
go to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I do not think the fact that the Presi- 
dent mentions the international situation 
which he proposes to take up and dis- 
cuss with other nations would give that 
committee jurisdiction of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit m~ to interrupt 
for a moment, I wish to suggest that 2 
subject of so important a nature should 
be dealt with when we have at least a 
quorum present. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not know that there is to be a vote on 
this matter now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think a quorum 
should be present even if there is debate 
on it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At any rate, I do not 
have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, let us not 
take time to have a quorum call at this 
time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to have all 
Senators present to hear this discussion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may we not have the bill laid on the table 
until we can confer about the matter and 
see what shall be done? 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I myself 
think that would be a very happy solu- 
tion, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Mississippi will permit me 
to say a further word while I am on my 
feet, I should like to observe that, al- 
though I have not read the bill, from the 
President’s message and from what I 
have learned elsewhere I judge that it 
deals purely with the handling of atomic 
energy. That development was made by 
the War Department, for use by the mili- 
tary branch of our Government for very 
good reasons which we all understand. 
Of course, the line of demarcation be- 
tween the jurisdiction of committees in 
the Senate is like a rail fence which goes 
first one way and then another, so that 
one cannot say there is ever a straight 
line which delineates exclusively the 
jurisdiction of any committee. But the 
atomic bomb and the use of atomic en- 
ergy are matters which were developed 
under the jurisdiction of the War De- 
partment, for military purposes, and I 
imagine that the bill which has been in- 
troduced would have a military phase as 
well as other phases. When the Presi- 
dent negotiates or reports to Congress 
any agreement or any approach to the 
subject with other nations from an in- 
ternational viewpoint, of course, that 
would go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, where it should go; but I doubt 
very much whether the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, under the rules and 
practice of the Senate, has any greater 
claim to the measure which is to be con- 
sidered than does the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs or some other committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit me to say a word, 
I wish to state that I am insisting that 
none of the standing committees of the 
Senate has jurisdiction which is suf- 
ficiently broad, and that the Senate it- 
self has declared by its own action that 
this subject in all its aspects should be 
concentrated in a joint congressional 
committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; but 
the resolution does not yet have the force 
of law, and no one can prophesy when or 
whether it will meet with the approval 
of the other branch of Congress. I think 
the President feels and I think most of 
us would naturally feel that in an at- 
mosphere of that uncertainty we should 
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not be expected to wait until the other 
branch of Congress acts on the resolu- 
tion; if it does act, before we start to do 
something about at least our domestic 
consideration and handling of this 
form of energy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will permit me to do so, 
let me say that I read in a newspaper 
that the House Rules Committee had 
cleared a resolution of precisely this 
same type. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the 
measure now under consideration might 
well lie on the table at least until we 
can explore the subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection 
to having it lie on the table; but in view 
of the question of jurisdiction which has 
arisen, I would not care to see arise be- 
tween committees a quarrel as to which 
one of them—or possibly two or three 
committees, any one of which might well 
have. jurisdiction—should have this 
measure referred to it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am not raising a quarrel. I am simply 
using the prospect of a quarrel to dem- 
onstrate the best way to avoid one. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I think there is great 
merit in the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Alabama, and reinforced 
by the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Michigan. This subject matter is 
one in which I expect the entire Senate 
is profoundly interested. Whether there 
is to be a controversy over the subject 
of committee jurisdiction, I do not know; 
but if the matter is to be discussed and 
if a question of jurisdiction is to he 
threshed out on the floor of the Senate, 
it seems to me it would be unwise in the 
extreme at this hour to start the discus- 
sion and to undertake at this time of the 
day to reach an ultimate decision regard- 
ing the matter. I hope the Majority 
Leader will accede to the suggestions 
which have come from both his own side 
of the aisle and from the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan, and that 
he will let this matter rest until tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Chair has already consigned the 
bil: to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
as I understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no; I ob- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
message of the President was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The question of the reference of the bill 
to a committee had not been acted upon 
at the tim> when the question was raised 
by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, Mr. President, I 
do not care whether the bill lies at the 
desk or on the table until tomorrow, but 
probably the only way it can get from 
the Senate to a committee is by an ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair as to 
which committee should receive it. I 
think it would be most unfortunate if 
tomorrow the Chair ruled as to the com- 
mittee which should receive it and if 
there were then a controversy over the 
Chair’s ruling on that point. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator on that matter, 
I should like to say that I fully realize 
that whatever action the House of Rep- 
resentatives takes will be taken in re- 
sponse to the policy which the President 
and the administration believe is appro- 
priate under the circumstances, and I am 
quite ready to yield to that decision. | 
suggest to the Senator that if the bill can 
lie upon the table until tomorrow, the 
able majority leader can speedily deter- 
mine between now and then whether it 
is the intention of the leadership of the 
House of Representatives to create a joint 
committee such as the Senate has re- 
quested. If that is not the purpose, | 
shall subside. If it is the purpose, I re. 
spectfully submit that all these proposals 
should go to that join* committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
not certain that I can ascertain that in- 
formation by tomorrow. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will bet three to 
one on it, and I will “put up” right now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator some- 
times loses, of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator. 

I do not think anyone will deny that 
this measure has very important mili- 
tary aspects. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I would not 
deny that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This is 
not the first bill coming to Congress that 
has concerned more than one committee. 
While the bill, as drawn, probably should 
not and would not appropriately be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I think we all understand that 
the Foreign Relations Committee has an 
important interest in such legislation, as 
do other committees. I presume that if 
the bill does eventually go to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs—and I fully 
anticipate that is where it will gc— 
hearings will be held. If it is the wish 
of the Senate to have the bill referred 
to other committees as well, certainly ii 
can be referred to other committees for 
hearings or for whatever purpose is de- 
sired. Certainly the fact that a bill is 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs does not mean that it is forever 
out of the possession of the Senate, b2- 
cause it is always in the possession of the 
Senate, and if the Senate wishes to have 
it referred elsewhere, that ean be done 
immediately or after hearings have been 
held on it or at any other time the Senate 
desires to have such action taken. 

So the dispute we are having here as 
to the committee jurisdiction of the 
measure is not as important as one might 
think. This is not a final action by any 
means. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit me to say so, 1 
think the Senator from Colorado misses 
the point I have made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; I do 
not miss the point the Senator has made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The point I 


make is that this bill is too importent in 
its over-all aspects to be dealt with by 
piecemeal reference of various pieces of 
it to various standing committees of the 
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Senate. I think the subject must be 
dealt with on an over-all basis, because 
it is an over-all subject and the only 
way to deal with it on that basis is 
through a special joint committee. If we 
start parceling out various pieces of the 
problem—the piece the Senator from 
Colorado proposes to have sent to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the piece 
we have in the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the piece the House of 
Representatives’ Committee on the Ju- 
diciary has, the piece the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives has—if we are going to 
deal with the subject, in cur initial ap- 
proach to it, in that scatter-splash 
fashion, I submit it is a most unfortunate 
- approach to the supreme problem con- 
fronting civilization today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I cannot attach such im- 
portance to the pieces the Senator has 
referred to, provided the pieces dovetail 
into some pattern which really covers 
the situation. Whether there is a special 
joint committee to consider the whole 
plan is, it seems to me, beside the point. 
Perhaps eventually that sort of disposi- 
tion will be the wish of the Senate. If it 
is, that readily can be done. 

Simply because we ask that the meas- 
ure be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs does not mean that com- 
mittee will have any final disposal of it 
or that hearings will start on it tomor- 
row morning. Certainly, we do not ex- 
pect action that quickly. However, I am 
glad to have it lie on the table and let 
the matter of reference be determined 
tomorrow, or at some future time. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to add only a 
word to what has already been said. I 
wish to say that I wholeheartedly asso- 
ciate myself with the Senator from Mich- 
igan |[Mr, VANDENBERG] in the thought 
that this matter should be referred to 
one committee. I do not know of any- 
thing which would be more confusing, or 
less helpful in reaching a result, than a 
reference of the subject to several dif- 
ferent committees. 

Mr. President, there is pending at the 
present time a matter involving the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority. Months and 
months have been consumed in consid- 
eration of the measure by various com- 
mittees, and the end is not yet in sight. 

I invite attention to the fact that Iam 
glad this matter lies on the table and has 
not been sent to the Military Affairs 
Committee. Ihave no disrespect for that 
great committee, but the message of the 
President of the United States points out 
that this problem is not a military prob- 
lem at all. We hope and pray that the 
use of the atomic bomb will never again 
be a military problem. But the Presi- 
dent has pointed out the international 
and domestic aspects involved, neither 
of which are military in character. The 
only purpose in the world in sending this 
bill to the Military Affairs Committee is 
that of recognizing by the Senate of the 
United States that this vast force is to 


be used for war and for no other pur- 
pose, 


I hope, Mr. President, that we may all 
read the bill before it is acted upon, and 
determine for ourselves whether or not 
it carries out the terms of the message 
of the President of the United States. I 
hope the House of Representatives will 
speedily act on the concurrent resolution 
to which reference has been made, and 
that a special committee may be ap- 
pointed, and that it will start working 
immediately, and entertain full jurisdic- 
tion of all matters connected not with 
the bomb, but with atomic energy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The President could 
have sent his message to the Congress 
dealing altogether with the domestic 
phases of the atomic situation without 
any reference to the international phase 
of it. The bill which has been intro- 
duced does not, as I understand, deal in 
any way with the international situa- 
tion, but only with the internal situation 
in the United States. The fact that in 
his message the President added to what 
he might well have said concerning the 
internal domestic situation and then 
stopped, has no relationship to the terms 
of the bill itself in the form in which 
it has been introduced. So the mere 
fact that the President speaks about the 
international situation and states that 
he will enter into discussions with other 
nations, and later report to the Congress 
whatever agreements have been entered 
into, or whatever the facts may be, does 
not, in my judgment, alter the terms of 
the bill which has been introduced, and 
which deals wholly with the internal 
situation. 

I myself do not think there is neces- 
sarily any conflict between the establish- 
ment of the joint committee provided for 
in the concurrent resolution which was 
agreed to by the Senate the other day, 
and the commission which the President 
has recommended, and which is provided 
for in the bill which has been intro- 
duced. I can see perhaps some con- 
fusion resulting from the appointment 
of a congréssional committee and the 
appointment of an executive committee 
by the President; but there would not 
necessarily be any conflict between the 
two. I may say, however, that the con- 
current resolution which we adopted the 
other day does not give the joint com- 
mittee entire jurisdiction. If the mat- 
ter eventually comes back it will then 
have to go to a standing committee. We 
have enough standing committees, and 
while jurisdiction is somewhat nebulous 
none of us have encouraged the idea that 
joint committees or special investigating 
committees should be given legislative 
jurisdiction in the sense that standing 
committees have legislative jurisdiction. 

I hope that the Senator will read the 
terms of the bill. I think he will find 
that it contains nothing which would 
relate to international affairs, thereby 
giving jurisdiction to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Even though the 
Military Affairs Committee may not 
have any greater jurisdiction than any 
other committee, I doubt that the meas- 
ure should be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Recorp 
so that we may all know exactly what it 
contains, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico that the bill be printed 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
I presume that, although the bill lies on 
the table, it will be printed in the usual 
manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it lies 
on the table, it will be printed: in regular 
bill form. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
advantage of having the bill printed in 
the RecorD would be in the opportunity 
afforded to Members of the Senate and 
Members of the House to read it earlier 
than they perhaps would otherwise read 
it. Some of the Members of both Houses 
of Congress read the Recorp before they 
arrive at their respective Chambers, and 
therefore it might be of some advantage 
to them to have the bill printed in the 
REcorD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
order concerning the printing of the bill 
in the Recorp will be independent from 
the order concerning the printing of it 
in regular bill form. It will be printed 
both ways. 

Without objection, the bill will lie on 
the table and be printed in the Recorp. 


The bill (S. 1463) for the development 
and control of atomic energy, introduced 
by Mr. Jounson of Colorado, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SEcTION 1. Research and experimentation 
in the field or nuclear fission has attained 
the stage at which the release of atomic en- 
ergy on a large scale is practical. The proper 
development and utilization of such energy 
will advance the national welfare, secure the 
national defense, insure the national safety, 
and promote world peace, to an extent and 
by means which cannot now be measured. 
The misuse of such energy, by design or 
through ignorance, may inflict incalculable 
disaster upon the Nation, destroy the gen- 
eral welfare, imperil the national safety, 
and endanger world peace. In the highest 
national interest, and to protect the na- 
tion~1l existence, it is essential that all fur- 
ther development and exploitation of this 
newly tapped source of energy be centrally 
directed and controlled for the benefit of the 
entire Nation. Accordingly, it is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of the United States 
that control of all sources of this energy be 
vested in the Commission established by this 
act and that all activities connected with 
research on the transmutation of atomic 
species, the production of nuclear fission, 
and the release of atomic energy shall be 
conducted in the interest of the Nation and 
world peace, under the supervision and di- 
rection of the Commission. The primary 
objectives of all action taken under or pur- 
suant to this act shall be the promotion of 
the national defense, the protection of the 
safety of the inhabitants of the United 
States, the safeguarding of world peace, and 
the furtherance of the acquisition of knowl- 
edge concerning atomic energy. 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION— 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established the 

Atomic Energy Commission (hereinafter 

called the Commission) which shall be com- 

posed of nine members, who shall be ap- 

pointed by the President, by and with the 
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advice and consent of the Senate. The Pres- 
ident shall initialiy appoint three members 
to serve for 3 years, three for 6 years, and 
three for 9 years; and thereafter each mem- 
ber appointed shall service for a term of 9 
years, except that a member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term. The President 
shall designate one of the members of the 
Commission as Chairman. Six of the mem- 
bers shail constitute a quorum of the Com- 
mission. Members of the Commission may 
be removed by the President only for ina- 
bility to act, neglect of duty, malfeasance in 
office, conflict of interests, or because .con- 
tinuance of the member in office would be 
inimical to the national defense. The mem- 
bers of the Commission, except officers of 
the armed forces on active duty and civilian 
members holding other offices or positions 
under the United States, shall receive a per 
diem allowance of $50 for each day spent in 
meetings or conferences of the Commission 
and all members shall receive compensation 
for necessary traveling or other expenses in- 
curred while engaged in the work of the 
Commission. The provisions of sections 109 
and 113 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., title 
18, secs. 198 and 203) shall not be deemed 
to apply to any person because of member- 
ship on the Commission, and members may 
engage in other occupations or businesses, 
private or governmental, to an extent not 
inconsistent with the performance of their 
duties, and may hold other offices or posi- 
tions under the United States and receive 
compensation therefor. 

(b) The Commission shall meet at least 
four times in every calendar year. 

(c) The Commission shall, without regard 
to the civil-service laws, appoint an Admin- 
istrator and a D:cputy Administrator who 
shall not be members of the Commission and 
shall serve at its pleasure. The Administra- 
tor and the Deputy Administrator shall en- 
gage in no other cccupation or business, and 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$15,000 and $12,000 per year, respectively, in 
addition to which each shall be reimbursed 
for necessary traveling expenses. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
United States Code, title 10, section 576, or 
United States Code, title 5, sections 59 (a) 
and 62, or any other statute, any active or 
retired officer of the armed forces, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 
Service, may serve as a member of the Com- 
mission, as Administrator, or as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, without prejudice to his com- 
missioned status as such officer; no retired 
officer shall be deemed to have been placed on 
active status by reason of such servic2; any 
officer serving as Administratcr or as Deputy 
Administrator shall receive, in addition to his 
pay from the United States as such of{cer, an 
amount equal to the difference between such 
pay and the compensation prescribed in sub- 
section (c). 

(e) The Commission and the Administra- 
tor, within the limits of funds which may be 
made available, may cach employ and fix the 
compensation of necessary personnel with- 
out regard to the provisions of the civil-serv- 
ice laws, the Classification Act of 1923, or any 
, other statute, and may each make such ex- 
penditures for suvplies, property, facilities, 
and services as may be necessary to carry cut 
their respective functions. 


GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE COMMISSION AND 
THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall have 
plenary supervision and control, so far as the 
jurisdiction of the United States extends, 
over all sources of atomic energy and over 
all matters connected with research on the 
transmutation of atomic species, the produc- 
tion of nuclear fission, and the release of 
atomic energy. In the conduct of its activi- 
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ties, the Commission shall adopt t)¢ policy of 
minimum interference with privave research 
and of employing other Government agen- 
cies, educational and research institutions, 
ana private enterprise to the maximum ex- 
tent consistent with the accomplishment of 
the objectives of this act. The activities of 
the Commission shall be carried on in ac- 
cordance with the basic principles estab- 
lished by the President in the promotion of 
international peace, the development of for- 
eign policy, and the safeguarding of the 
national defense, ’ 

(b) Subject to the direction and supervi- 
sion of the Commission, the Administrator 
shall be charged with and responsible for the 
administration of this act. The Deputy Ad- 
ministrator shall have such authority and 
exercise such powers as may be delegated to 
him by the Administrator and, in the ab- 
sence of the Acministrator, or in the event 
of his inability to act, shall act as Adminis- 
trator. With this in view, the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator shall at all times be kept fully in- 
formed by the Administrator. 

(c) Ali Government agencies are directed 
to render full cooperation, aid, and assist- 
ance to the Commission and the Adminis- 
trator, to effectuate any applicable regula- 
tions, orders, and directives of the Commis- 
sion and the Administrator. With the con- 
sent of such agencies, or with the approval of 
the President, the Commission and the Ad- 
ministrator may themselves utilize and di- 
rect the services of officers or employees of 
other Government agencies. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


Sec. 4. (a) The President may from time 
to time establish such advisory boards as 
he deems appropriate to assist in the effec- 
tuation of the purposes of this act, and shall 
prescribe the composition, functions, duties, 
and duration of such advisory boards. One 
member of each board shall be designated 
by the President as chairman thereof. 

(b) Members of the boards, except officers 
of the armed forces on active duty and 
civilian members holding other offices or po- 
sitions under the United States, shall re- 
ceive a per diem allowance of $25 for each 
day spent in actual meetings or conferences, 
and all members shall receive necessary 
traveling and other expenses while so en- 
gaged. The provisions of sections 109 and 113 
of the Criminal Code (U. 8. C., title 18, secs. 
1€8 and 203) shall not be deemed to apply 
to any person because of membership on said 
beards, and members may engage in other 
occupations cr businesses, private or gov- 
ernmental, to an extent not inconsistent 
with the performance of their duties, and 
may hold other offices or positions under the 
United States, and reccive compensation 
therefor. Any active or retired officer Sf the 
armed forces, the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and the Public Health Service may serve 
as a member of an advisory board: withcut 
prejudice to his commissioned status as 
such cfficer, notwithstanding the provisions 
of United States Code, title 10, section 576, 
or United States Code, title 5, sections 59 
(a) or 62, or any other statute; no retired 
officer shall be deemed to have keen placed 
on active status by reason of service on an 
adviscry board. 

(c) The Commission and the Administra- 
tor shall advise and consult with such ed- 
visory boards es may have been established, 
on matie:s within their respective spheves 
of interest, and the boards may made such 
recommendations to the Commisison or the 
Administrator relating to legislation, poli- 
cies, procedures, administration, and re- 
search as they may deem desirable in the 
performance of their functions. 

GENERAL POWERS OF THE COMMISSION AND OF 
THE ADMINISTRATOR; DELEGATION OF AU- 
THORITY 
Src. 5. (a) In the performance of its func- 

tions, the Commission is authorized— 
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(1) to make and medify agreements, ar. 
rangements, and contracts (including where 
deemed advisable cost-plus-fixed-fee con. 
tracts but not cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cogt 
contracts), upon such terms and conditions 
and in such manner as may be deemed nec. 
essary to facilitate the purposes of this act 
without regard to the provisions of law re. 
lating to the making, performance, amend. 
ment, or modification of contracts; 

(2) to make advance, partial, and other 
payments in connection with contracts, 
loans, and grants of funds to any person on 
such terms and conditions as are deemed ap- 
propriate in the national interest; 

(3) from time to time to adopt and amend 
such rules and regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act, 
which shall be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister where deemed by the Commission to 
be of general application and where not in- 
consistent with considerations of security; 

(4) To bring suit in its own name, or in 
the name of the United States, in any court, 
State or Federa), of competent jurisdiction. 

(5) To acquire, purchase, lease, and hold 
real and personal property as agent of and 
on behalf of the United States, and to sell, 
lease, grant, and dispose of such real and 
personal property as provided herein. 

(6) To exercise, in the name and on behalf 
of the United States, the rights of eminent 
domain and requisition as provided herein. 

(7) To create or organize corporations, the 
stock of which shall be wholly owned by the 
United States and controlled by the Com- 
mission, to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

(8) To exercise the duties and authorities 
of the head of a depertment of the Govern- 
ment respecting the making of a certificate 
in the manner and for the purpose provided 
in section 4894 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U.S. C., title 35, sec. 37). 

(9) To take all such other action and exer- 
cise all such other powers as may be neces- 
Sary or appropriate for the exercise of the 
powers and performance of the functions 
provided in this act. 

(b) In the performance of his functions, 
and subject to the supervision and direction 
of the Commission, the administrator shall 
also have the powers ind authority provided 
in subsections (a) (1), (2), (4), (5), (6), 
(8), and (9) hereof, 

(c) The Administrator may delegate any 
power and authority conferred upon him, ex- 
cept that provided in subsections (a) (4), 
(6), and (8) hereof, to any qualified officer, 
cr employee of the Commission, the Acmin- 
istrator, or any other Government agency, 
and may authorize successive redelegations 
of such power and authority to such per- 
sonnel: Provided, Thet any delegation by the 
Administrator of power and authority to pur- 
chase, acquire, or sell real property shall be 
specific in terms. Nothing in this subsection 
(c) shall restrict the Administrator's powers 
of delegation to the Deputy Administrator as 
provided in section 3 (b). 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY TO THE 
COMMISSION; DECLARATION OF PRIVATE IN- 
TERESTS AND ACQUISITION OF PROFERTY 
Exc. 6. (a) There are hereby transferred 

into the custody and control of the Commis- 

sion the following property owned by the 

United States or any vf its agencies, or any 

interest in such property held in trust for 

or on behalf of the United States; 

(i) All stocks of the ores or other materials 
from which the substances known as thori- 
um, uranium (including uranium enriched 
as to one of its isotopes), and elements higher 
than uranium in the periodic table, can be 
refined or produced; 

(ii) All plants, facilities, equipment, and 
materials for the refining, or production, or 
for the utilization, in any form of the sub- 
stances described in subsection (a) (i); 
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(iii) All stocks, on hand or in process, of 
the substances described in subsection (a) 





Oe) All processes and technical informa- 
tion of any kind, and the sources thereof 
(including data, dYrawings, specifications, 
ratents, patent applications, and other 
sources), relating to the refining, produc- 
tion, or utilization of the substances de- 
scribed in subsection (a) (i); 

(v) All contracts, agreements, leases, pat- 
ents, applications for patents, inventions and 
discoveries (whether patented or unpat- 
ented), and other rights of any kind con- 
cerning any items of the types of property 
described in subsections (a) (i) to (a) (iv); 

(vi) All property in the custcdy and con- 
trol of the Manhattan Engineer District, 
Army Service Forces, Army of the United 
States. 

(b) (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other statute, including the mining and 
leasing laws, no right, title, or interest in or 
to deposits from which there can be refined 
or produced the substances described in sub- 
section (a) (i), owned by the United States, 
and no right to prospect, or explore for, mine, 
or remove such substances, may be acquired 
except in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. The Commission is authorized to 
extend the provisions of this subsection (b) 
to any deposits from which there can be re- 
fined or produced other metals or substances 
determined by the Commission to be readily 
capable of or directly connected with the 
transmutation of atomic species, the pro- 
duction of nuclear fission, or the release of 
atomic energy. Notice of such extensions 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior, or the 
head of any other appropriate Government 
agency, shall transfer into the custody and 
control of the Commission such deposits cov- 
ered by subsection (b) (1), or public or ac- 
quired lands containing such deposits, as the 
Commission from time to time requests. Un- 
til the Commission so requests, all public 
and acquired lands shall continue to be ad- 
ministered under the laws otherwise appli- 
cable, and disposition of such lands may be 
made as provided in the public land laws, 
or otherwise. However, all patents, convey- 
ances, and other grants of any right, title, or 
interest in or to all public and acquired 
lands shall hereafter contain a reservation 
to the United States, acting through the 
Commission or the Administrator, of all right, 
title, and interest in and to all deposits cov- 
ered by subsection (b) (1), and of the right 
of the United States, acting through the 
ommission or the Administrator, to prospect 
or explore for, mine, or remove such sub- 
stances; moreover, no location based on a 
discovery of such deposits may be made nor 
may any rights to them be acquired under 
the mining laws. Damages shall be paid by 
the Commission for injury to any property, 
or interests therein, occasioned by action of 
the United States in prospecting or explor- 
ing for, or removing such substances. 

(c) The Fresident of the United States is 
authorized to provide, upon such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe, for the trans- 
fer to the control, possession, and use of the 
Commission of such other property of the 
United States as he may from time to time 
deem necessary and proper for the purposes 
of the Commission. 

(d) At such time or times subsequent to 
the enactment of this act as the Commission 
or the Administrator may determine, all per- 
sons knowing or having reason to believe 
that they have any right, title, interest, or 
claim in and to any and all items of property 
of the type described in subsections (a) (i) 
to (a) (v), inclusive, and any deposits of 
ores from which substances described in sub- 
Section (a) (i) can be refined or produced, 
which are not owned by the United States or 
any Government agency, shall declare the 
Same to the Commission in such manner and 
form and to such extent as the Commission 


or the Administrator may prescribe. The 
Commission. or the Administrator is au- 
thorized to acquire, purchase, take, requisi- 
tion, or condemn, on behalf of and as agent 
of the United States, any of the property so 
declared, or any interest in such property as 
the Commission or the Administrator finds 
to be within the scope of this act. 


POWER TO ACQUIRE, REQUISITION, CONDEMN, AND 
REQUIRE DECLARATIONS OF OTHER ITEMS OF 
PROPERTY 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commission or the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to require any person 
to declare, at the time, in the manner, form, 
and to the extent prescribed by the Commis- 
sion or the Administrator, and to acquire or 
purchase, within the United States or else- 
where, and to take, requisition, or condemn, 
within the United States, as the case may be, 
any of the following, on behalf of and as 
agent of the United States, whenever such 
action shall be deemed to be essential to the 
performance of their functions under this 
act: 

(i) ores, metals, minerals, and other sub- 
stances or materials; 

(ii) real property, plants, mines, facilities, 
and equipment; 

(iii) technical information of all kinds; 

(iv) patents, applications for patents, in- 
ventions and discoveries (whether patented 
or unpatented) and rights thereunder; and 

(v) contracts, agreements, leases, and 
rights; 
which, in the judgment of the Commission, 
are peculiarly related to the transmutation 
of atomic species, the production of nuclear 
fission, or the release of atomic energy. 

(b) The Commission or the Administrator 
is authorized to conduct exploratory opera- 
tions or investigations to determine the loca- 
tions, extent, and mode of occurrence of de- 
posits of any ores, minerals, or substances, 
with or without the consent of any person 
holding any interest in the property so 
affected. Just compensation shall be made 
for any property or right so acquired or taken, 
as provided in section 8 (b), and damages 
shall be paid for any injury done to the prop- 
erty affected. 


COMPENSATION FOR PRIVATE PROFERTY ACQUIRED 


Sec. 8. (a) The United States shall make 
just compensation for the personal property 
acquired, taken, or requisitioned pursuant 
to section 6 (d) or section 7. The Commis- 
sion shall determine such compensation. If 
the compensation so determined be unsatis- 
factory to the person entitled thereto, such 
person shall be paid 50 percent of the amount 
so determined, and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such further 
sum as added to said &0 percent will make 
up such amount as will be just compen- 
sation. 

(b) In the exercise of the rights of emi- 
nent domain and condemnation, the Com- 
mission or the Administrator shall cause 
proceedings to be instituted under the Act 
of August 1, 1888 (U. S. C. title 40, sec. 257), 
or any other applicable Federal statute. 
Upon or after the filing of the condemnation 
petition, immediate possession may be taken 
and the property may be occupied, used, and 
improved for the purposes of this act, not- 
withstanding any other law. Real property 
acquired by purchase, donation, or other 
means of transfer may also be occupied, used, 
and improved for the purposes of this act, 
prior to approval of title by the Attorney 
General. 

INVENTORIES OF PROPERTY 


Sec. 9. Within 3 months after the enact- 
ment of this act, the Administrator shall 
compile a preliminary inventory of the prop- 
erty of the United States subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission, and shall prepare 
a complete inventory as soon thereafter as 
possible. Every year thereafter the Admin- 
istrator shall compile supplementary inven- 
tories, indicating all changes in such prop- 
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erty. A copy of each inventory shall be sub- 
mitted to the President of the United States 
and the original shall be filed with the rec- 
ords of the Commission. From time to time 
the Commission shall submit to the Con- 
gress and shall make public such portions of 
said inventories as may be so disseminated 
without prejudice to the national interest. 
AUTHORITY OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Sre. 10. (a) The Administrator is authorized 
to conduct research and experimentation in 
the field of nuclear fission, the transmuta- 
tion of atomic species, and closely related 
phenomena, and to proceed with the develop- 
ment of any and all processes or methods 
for the release of atomic energy, and for the 
exploitation and use therecf for military, 
industrial, scientific, or medical purposes: 
Provided, however, That it shall be the policy 
of the Commission and of the Administrator, 
in accord with the objectives of this act, to 
utilize, encourage, and aid colleges, univer- 
sities, scientific laboratories, hospitals, and 
other governmenégal, nonprofit, or private 
institutions equipped and staffed to conduct 
research and experimentation in this field. 
The Administrator may also engage in all 
such related activities'as he deems necessary 
for the proper performance of these func- 
tions. In performing any of his functions, 
the Administrator may construct, establish, 
and operate all necessary plants and facili- 
ties, may modify and use any or all of the 
property aveilable to the Commission, and 
may employ such personnel as may be neces- 
sary. Without regard to the civil-service 
laws or any other statute, the Administra- 
tor, with the approval of the Commission 
may also arrange by contract or otherwise, 
with other persons to engage in any of the 
foregoing activities on behalf of the Com- 
mission, and subject to its supervision. 

(b) No other Government agency, except 
the armed forces for military purposes in 
time of war or national emergency and at 
the direction of the President, shall under- 
take or engage in such activities without the 
consent of the Administrator and upon such 
conditions as he, with the approval of the 
Commission, may prescribe. 

(c) The Administrator is expressly author- 
ized to acquire such property, to establish 
or construct. such buildings and facilities, to 
provide or arrange for such services, and to 
engage in such activities, as he deems neces- 
sary and proper for the housing, health, 
safety, welfare, recreation, and security of 
personnel employed by the Commission, the 
Administrator, or any agent of either of 
them. Any person whose property is taken 
pursuant to this subsection (c) shall be en- 
titled to just compensation in accordance 
with the provisions of section 8. 

(d) In the administration of this act, the 
Commission, the Administrator, and their 
agents and licensees shall, so far as feasible, 
protect and conserve all natural resources. 


LICENSING OF THE COMMISSION’S PROPERTY 


Src. 11. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized to license any or all of the property 
available to the Commission, without regard 
to the provisions of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 or of any other statute, to any 
person or Government agency for (1) re- 
search and experimentation in nuclear fis- 
sion or the transmutation of atomic species; 
(2) the development, exploitation, and use 
of processes or methods for the release of 
atomic energy; (3) any use cf such property 
where it is deemed advisable for the pur- 
poses of this act to retain control or super- 
vision in the Commission over the property, 
its utilization, or disposition; or (4) any other 
purpose incidental or related to the purposes 
of this act. No such license for purposes 
(1), (2), or (3) shall be given by the Adminis- 
trator to a foreign government or any person 
who is not under and within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, withcut the approval 
of the President of the United States. 

(b) It shall be a condition of all licenses 
given pursuant to this cecticn that the holder 
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or grantee thereof shall file with the Com- 
mission such reports concerning the use of 
the licensed property, and related matters, 
as the Administrator or the Commission may 
require. The Administrator or the Commis- 
sion may impose such other terms and condi- 
tions upon the licensee as may be deemed 
advisable and appropriate in the national 
interest. 

(c) In the performance of their functions 
under this section and section 13, the Com- 
mission and the Administrator shall adopt 
the policy of (1) widespread distribution, so 
far as feasible, of such licenses and consents 
on equally equitable terms to all qualified 
persons, and (2) discouraging the growth 
of monopoly, restraint of trade, and unlaw- 
ful competition in the trades and industries 
affected by such licenses and consents, The 
Commission and the Administrator shall 
promptly report to the Attorney General any 
evidence which they may have (i) of the 
use of property licensed under this section 
or (ii) of action under any consent granted 
under section 13, which fosters monopoly, 
restraint of trade, or unlawful competition. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Sec. 12. Whenever the Commission or the 
Administrator determines that control over 
any property of the United States of which 
the Commission has jurisdiction, or that the 
disposition of such property under sections 
10 or 11, is no longer necessary to carry out 
the purposes and provisions of this act, 
they shall report such property to the appro- 
priate Government agency concerned with 
the utilization and disposition of such prop- 
erty, and shall turn over or dispose of such 
property pursuant to the orders of such 
agency: Provided, That the Commission shall 
itself be authorized (without regard to the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 or any other 
statute) to sell or return any real or per- 
sonal property, on such terms and conditions 
as it deems proper, to the person from whom 
such property was acquired, and his heirs 
or assigns, or to the present occupants or 
holders of such property: And provided fur- 
ther, That the Commission and the Admin- 
istration shall return any such property to 
the Government agency from which it was 
acquired. 


CONTROL OF ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 13. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person without the consent of the Admin- 
istrator and upon such conditions as he, 
with the approval of the Commission, may 
prescribe— 

(1) To define, produce, or process the 
substances described in section 6 (a) 
(i) or any ores or materials known to be 
capable of producing such substances; 

(2) to use, process, manufacture, or 
utilize, in any manner, the substances 
described in section 6 (a) (i). 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
export from or import into the United States 
ores or other materials containing any appre- 
ciable quantity, as defined by regulation of 
the Commission, of the substances described 
in section 6 (a) (i), or such substances, for 
any purpose, until after application has been 
made to the Administrator and the Admin- 
istrator’s consent has been obtained, includ- 
ing in such application a sworn statement as 
to the quantity, designation, consignee, and 
intended use of the material being exported 
or imported, together with such other in- 
formation as the Commission may require. 
The Commission or the Administrator may 
prohibit or condition the exportation or im- 
portation of the materials described above in 
such manner as they find to be required by 
the policies and purposes of the act. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to ex- 
tend the provisions of subsections (a) or (b) 
to any other metal or substance deter- 
mined by the Commission to be readily cap- 
able of or directly connected with the trans- 
mutation of atomic species, the production 
of nuclear fission, or the release of atomic 
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energy. Notice of such extensions shall be 
published in the Federal Register. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for any 
to conduct research or experimentation in- 
volving the release of atomic energy in 
amounts deemed and to be prescribed by 
the Commission as constituting a national 
hazard or being of military or industrial 
value, Without the consent of the Admin- 
istrator and upon such conditions as the 
Administrator, with the approval of the 
Commission, may prescribe. In administer- 
ing this provision, the Commission and the 
Administrator shall interfere to the least pos- 
sible extent with small-scale experimenta- 
tion in research laboratories of nonprofit 
institutions. 

(e) The Administrator and the Commis- 
sion shall have plenary wuthority to direct, 
supervise, regulate, and inspect the activities 
with respect to which consent has been 
granted, to the extent necessary to enforce 
compliance with the conditions which have 
been prescribed in connection with the 
granting of consent to such activities. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 14. As soon as practicable after the 
close of each fiscal year, the Commission 
shall separately submit to the President of 
the United States and to the Congress (a) 
reports concerning the matters within its 
jurisdiction and the exercise of its euthor- 
ity under this act, and (b) financial state- 
ments of the Government cperations and 
activities subject to its jurisdiction. 


AUDITS 

Sec. 15. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law governing the expenditure 
of public funds, the General Accounting 
Office in the settlement of the accounts of 
the Administrator or other accountable of- 
ficer or employee of the Commission, the 
Administrator, or their agents, shall not 
disallow credit for nor withhold funds be- 
cause of any expenditure which the Commis- 
sion shall determine and certify to have 
been necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


VOLUNTARY PAYMENTS TO STATES AND LOCALITIES 


Sec. 16. In order to render financial as- 
sistance to those States and local govern- 
ments in which the activities of the Com- 
mission are carried on and in which the 
Commission, or its agents, have acquired 
properties previously subject to State and 
local taxation, the Commission is author- 
ized to make payments to States and local 
governments in lieu of such taxes. Such 
payments may be in the amounts, at the 
times and upon the terms the Commission 
deems appropriate, but the Commission 
shall be guided by the policy of not ex- 
ceeding the taxes which would have been 
payable for such property in the condition 
in which it was acquired, except where 
special burdens have been cast upon the 
State or lecal government by activities of 
the Commission, the Administrator, the Man- 
hattan Engineer District, or their agents, 
and in such cases, any benefits accruing to 
the States and local governments by reason 
of these activities shall be considered in 
the determination of such payments. The 
Commission and any corporation created by 
it, and the property and income of the 
Cormission or of such corporations, are 
hereby expressly exempted from taxation in 
any manner o> form by any State, county, 
municipality, or any subdivision thereof. 


SECURITY REGULATIONS 


Sec. 17. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to establish, and to provide for the 
administration of security regulations gov- 
erning the collection, classification, dissem- 
ination, publication, transmission, handling, 
and communication by any person of infor- 
mation, data, documents, equipment, and 
material of any kind relating to or con- 
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nected with research on the transmutation of 
atomic species, with the production of ny. 
clear fission, or with the release of atomic 
energy, in all cases where such information 
data, documents, equipment, or material have 
at any time, before or after the passage of 
this act, been entrusted to, or come into the 
knowledge or possession of, any such person 
(1) by reason of his official duties, or (2) 
pursuant to a contract with or license from, 
or in the course of employment by the Com- 
mission, the Administrator, any cther Goy- 
ernment agency, their agents, contractors, or 
licensees, or (3) in connection with activities 
governed by section 13. 


GENERAL PENALTIES 


Szc. 18. (a) Any willful violation or any 
willful attempt to violate, or any conspiracy 
to violate, any of the provisions of this act, 
or of any rule, regulation, or consent author- 
ized hereunder, except as provided in sgec- 
tion 19, shall be punishable by a fine of not 
more than $100,000 or by imprisonment for 
a term of not exceeding 10 years, or both. 

(b) On application by the Commission or 
the Administrator, any court of competent 
jurisdiction is authorized to, and shall grant 
injunctive or other appropriate affirmative 
relief against any violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, or of any rule, regulation, 
license, or consent authorized hereunder, 


PENALTIES FOR SECURITY VIOLATIONS 


Sec. 19. (a) Any violation of any regula- 
tion promulgated by the Commission pur- 
suant to section 17 shall, in addition to any 
other penalties, be ground for dismissal from 
employment by the Commission or the Ad- 
ministrator, or for dismissal, at the direction 
of the Administrator, from employment by 
other Government agencies, or the agents, 
holders of consents, or licensees of the Com- 
mission, the Administrator, or other Gov- 
ernment agencies, without regard to crim- 
inal prosecution or conviction thereunder. 

(b) Any violation of regulations promul- 
gated by the Commission pursuant to section 
17 of this act shall, regardless of intent, 
be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$500 or by imprisonment of not more than 
30 days, or both, or, if willful or through 
gross negligence, shall be punishable by a 
fine of not more than $100,000 or by im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding 10 years, 
or both. An attempt to violate or a con- 
spiracy to violate regulations promulgated 
by the Commission pursuant to section 17 
of this act shall be punishable in the same 
manner. 

(c) Whoever, lawfully or unlawfully, hav- 
ing possession of, access to, control over, or 
being intrusted with any information, data, 
documents, equipment, or material of any 
kind relating to or connected with research 
on the transmutation of atomic species, with 
the production of nuclear fission, or with 
the release of atomic energy, with the intent 
to jeopardize the interests of the United 
States, or with redson to believe that his 
act will have such consequences, communi- 
cates or transmits, or attempts or conspires 
to communicate or transmit the same to any 
person not entitled to receive it, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $500,000 
or by imprisonment for a term of not exceed- 
ing 30 years, or both. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 20. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Government agency” means 
any executive department of the Govern- 
ment, or any administrative unit or subdivi- 
sion thereof, any independent agency of, oT 
any corporation owned or controlled by, the 
United States. 

(b) The term “person” means any individ- 
ual, corporation, partnership, firm, associa- 
tion, trust, estate, political entity, public or 
private institution, group, or other entity. 

(c) The term “material” includes any 2!- 
ticle, commcdity, substance, machinery, 2¢- 
cessory, equipment, part, component, assem- 
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bly, work in process, maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies, and any product of any 
kind. 

(d) The term “United States” includes all 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

(e) The term “license” (verb) includes li- 
cense, lease, loan, sell, furnish, make avail- 
able, dispose, grant, any right or interest. 

(f) The term “property” includes real 
property (including all interests in or per- 
taining thereto), personal property, intangi- 
ble property, plants, equipment, materials, 
and for the purposes of section 11 includes 
funds available to the Commission. 

(g) The term “agent” of the Commission 
or of the Administrator includes corporations 
created by the Commission, contractors with 
the Commission or the Administrator, and 
other agents. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 21. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the provisions 
and purposes of this act. So much of: the 
unexpended balances of appropriations, allo- 
cations, or other funds available for the use 
of the Manhattan Engineer District, Army 
Service Forces, and all records and all out- 
standing obligations thereof, shall be trans- 
ferred to the Commission for use in connec- 
tion with the exercise of any of the functions 
authorized by this act. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 22. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this act or the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstance other 
than those to which it is held invalid, shall 
not be affected thereby. 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec, 23. This act may be cited as the 
“Atomic Energy Act of 1945.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely rise to point out to the majority 
leader and to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan (Mr, VaNnDENBERG] how 
complicated is the matter which we are 
now discussing. Several bills have been 
introduced in both the Senate and in the 
other House providing for scientific re- 
search, the development of atomic 
energy, and all similar matters. Many of 
those bills have already been referred to 
various committees. 

The custom which has been followed in 
the past of indicating on a bill to what 
committee it should be referred has been 
sometimes, perhaps, a bad practice. So 
complicated became the problem of 
Scientific research in connection with the 
atomic bomb, atomic energy, and all the 
integrated matters, that finally it was de- 
termined to hold joint hearings in regard 
to the matter. Some bills had been in- 
troduced and referred to the Commerce 
Committee, end others had been referred 
to the Military Affairs Committee. Why 
reference was made in any instance to 
the Military Affairs Committee, I do not 
know, unless, as the Senator from New 
mexico (Mr, Hatcu] has pointed out, 
atomic energy may be converted into a 
weapon of war. If that be not true, then 
I believe that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee would have no jurisdiction what- 
ever over the subject. Beginning next 
Monday, we are holding joint hearings. 
Every scientist who had anything to do 
with manufacturing the bomb, including 
military men, has been invited to appear 
before the joint committee of the Mili- 
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tary Affairs Committee and the Com- 
merce Committee. The testimony, of 
course, will deal greatly with the prob- 
lems associated with atomic energy. I 
do not know why we should refer this 
bill in any event to the Military Affairs 
Committee unless we resign ourselves to 
the claim that atomic energy is purely a 
military instrument. 

I suggest that inasmuch as this is a 
very vitally important problem, perhaps 
the leaders on both sides of the Chamber 
should arrange to have a special Senate 
committee handle the matter. Until that 
has been.done every committee in the 
Senate may claim jurisdiction of the bill. 
The Committee on Interstate Commerce 
will want jurisdiction because some may 
say that atomic energy will some day 
provide power for operating the rail- 
roads. The Committee on Manufactures 
may claim jurisdiction because some may 
say that atomic energy will be vitally as- 
sociated with manufacturing. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What about the 
matter of appropriations? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; there is also 
involved the matter of appropriations. 

I think we shall experience constant 
difficulties in having hearings held in 
connection with scientific research, a 
subject abcut which the President has 
spoken. } 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sena- 
tor know that the Senate only a few 
days ago adopted a concurrent resolu- 
tion calling for an over-all congressional 
committee of 12, dealing with the full 
development, control and use of atomic 
energy? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not familiar 
with it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that is 
the answer to the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It may be. I am 
discussing the problem of referring bills 
which provide for hearings in connection 
with this subject. The country is avid 
to hear more about the subject of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree com- 
pletely with the Senator that there 
should be a clearing house. I am simply 
suggesting that we have already pro- 
posed a means of establishing a clearing 
house, 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that clearing 
hcuse, however, would have no jurisdic- 
tion over the bill which has just been in- 
troduced. 

In view of the statements which have 
been made here with reference to refer- 
ring bills to various committees, I sug- 
gest that it might be well to refer the 
bill which has been introduced by the 
Senator from Colorado to the Committee 
on the Library, where it will be subjected 
to a real research for the purpose of find- 
ing out what the matter is all about. 
[Laughter.] 

The fact that this bill might be referred 
to the Military Affairs Committee in 
no sense makes it subject to the conclu- 
sion or susvicion that atomic energy is to 
be used only as a war instrument. 

The development of atomic energy and 
the production of the bomb, as I stated 
awhile ago, came under the jurisdiction 
and through the activities of the War 
Department. The War Department has 
all the facis in regard to the develop- 
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ment of atomic energy and the produc- 
tion of the bomb. They are not inter- 
ested in atomic energy purely from the 
standpoint that it may some day be used 
for war purposes, and the fact that it 
might go to the Committee on Military 
Affairs would not, in my judgment, in 
any sense indicate that we look upon it 
only as a possible instrument of war. 

It is true that many committees of the 
Senate, under our practice, might claim 
jurisdiction of this matter, and I have 
deplored the practice which was inaugu- 
rated here a few years ago, under the 
obiter dictum, we might say, of one of 
our Vice Presidents, that any Senator 
could get a bill of any kind sent to any 
commiitee he desired to heve it sent to 
if he would just write the name of the 
committee on the bill. That is a ridicu- 
lous absence of any orderly procedure in 
the Senate of the United States, and I 
have been trying as best I could to get 
away from that announcement ever since 
it was made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How long ago 
was that? I am trying to identify the 
Vice President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was not within the 
last 5 years, and it was not as long ago 
as 14 years. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have had an 
announcement very recently that the old 
rule to which the Senator referred, that 
a Senator could indicate the committee 
to which he wanted a bill to go, was 
abandoned by the Presiding Officer, that 
a bill should be referred to the committee 
which had jurisdiction of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that should 
be the rule, and I think that the Pre- 
siding Officer, guided by the Parliamen- 
tarian, should take the responsibility of 
sending a bill to the committee to which 
he thinks it should go. 

I have no objection to allowing the bill 
now being discussed to lie on the table 
until tomorrow. In the meantime, if I 
can get any information from any source 
that would shed any light on the future 
possibility of atomic or legislative energy, 
I shall be glad to jmpart the information 
to the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
further? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to say that the 

essage of the President strikes me very 
forcefully, and I approve it, but there is 
one sentence I just happened to notice 
which, in a way, shows the condition in 
which the Senate is in dealing with this 
problem. The President says: 

But the discovery with which we are deal- 
ing involves forces of nature too dangerous 
to fit into our usual concepts. 


I submit, Mr. President, that the forces 
are too new, too strong, too transcendent 
to fit into the usual, ordinary concepts 
and rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BILBO. As a matter of fact, the 
bill should be sent to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, for the whole 
world wanfs to localize this development. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is where 
most of our explosions occur. ([Laugh- 
ter.] 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
from Mississippi guarantee that if it is 
sent to his committee and he reports it, 
he will not filibuster against it? 

Mr. BILBO. I shall not unless the in- 
terests of the taxpayers are involved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The hour of 5 o’clock 
having arrived, and the Senator from 
Mississippi being completely exhaust- 
ed—— 

Mr. BILBO. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that I have just 
finished some preliminary remarks, and 
have started in on a mighty good speech. 
I wish to ask unanimous consent that I 
may retain the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When I said “ex- 
hausted” I meant physically, and not 
mentally. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator is mistaken 
about the physical part also. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield? 


Mr. BILBO. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Since 


the Senator from Mississippi has such a 
long speech, I suggest to the able ma- 
jority leader that we begin our session 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock, prepared to con- 
tinue a little later in the evening. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we had bet- 
ter not do that tomorrow on such short 
notice. Besides, some of us have to be 
at an important conference tomorrow 
which might not be concluded by 11 
o’clock. But the idea the Senator offers 
is worth considering, and we might well 
consider whether day after tomorrow, if 
the Senator from Mississippi is not both 
physically and mentally exhausted, we 
may meet at 11 o’clock instead of 12. 

Mr. BILBO. I may say that I shall be 
glad to yield at any time, without losing 
a right to the floor, for any matter which 
any Senator wishes to have taken up, 
because it will take me some time to con- 
clude, and I should not care to delay 
any matter in which any Senator may be 
interested. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we all 
understand that technically the Senator 
could not keep the floor by just saying 
he wanted it. It is always the province 
of the Presiding Officer to recognize a 
Senator. But in honor of the custom to 
which we have always adhered, that if a 
Senator has not finished his remarks, we 
are not thereby compelled to remain here 
during the night, and that we may take a 
well-deserved rest, I suggest that we sus- 
pend now, and I personally shall have no 
objection to the Senator’s having the 
floor tomorrow. Further than that de- 
ponent sayeth not. 

Mr. BILBO. I shall appreciate the 
courtesy. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KNOWLAND in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
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nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Sundry officers for promotion in the 
Regular Corps of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION— 

NOMINATION ADVERSELY REPORTED 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Raymond S. McKeough to be a 
member of the United States Maritime 
Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that this nomination will lead 
to some discussion, I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be passed 
over. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the Senator 
from Kentucky have in mind some day 
on which the nomination will be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana that I do not now 
have a date in mind. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harrington Wimberly to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Richard Sachse to be a member 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode 
Island, to be Solicitor General of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John J. O’Connell, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be judge for the third circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Everett M. Evans to be mar- 
shal for the District of Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Robert Grant to be marshal 
for the southern district of Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Hubert J. Harrington to be 
marshal for the district of New Jersey. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the same re- 
quest with respect to the nominations in 
the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. That completes 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified of all nominations this 
day confirmed. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 


forthwith. 
RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
October 4, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 3 (legislative day of Oc- 
tober 2), 1845: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Harold D. Finley, of New York, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 3 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

Parker T. Hart, of Massachusetts, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 

Robert J. Cavanaugh, of Illinois, now & 
foreign-service officer of class 8 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 

William H. Christensen, of South Dakota, 
now a foreign-service officer, unclassified, and 
a secretary in the diplomatic service, to be 
also a consul of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons now foreign- 
service officers of class 6 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service to be also consuls of 
the United States of America: 

Perry Ellis, of California. 

Charles S. Millet, of New Hampshire. 

Walter Smith, of Illinois. 

Philip P. Williams, of California, 

The following-named persons now foreign- 
service officers of class 6 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls of 
the United States of America: 

Roswell C. Beverstock, of California. 

Easton T. Kelsey, of Michigan. 

John Ordway, of the District of Columbia. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as foreign-service officers, unclassified, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Herbert D. Brewster, of Minnesota, 

Maurice J. Broderick, of New York. 

James M. Byrne, of New York. 

Francis H. Columbat, of California. 

Robert F. Corrigan, of Ohio, 

Russell H., Fifield, of Maine, 
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John F. Fitzgerald, of Pennsylvania. 

hn C. Hawley, of Texas. 

homas E. Hoffman, of Ohio, 

Weldon Litsey, of Wyoming. 

LeRoy Makepeace, of Connecticut. 

Miss Betty Ann Middleton, of California, 
Cabot Sedgwick, of Arizona. 

Herbert D. Spivak, of New York. 

Norman C. Stines, Jr., of California. 
Edward L. Waggoner, of Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
John F. Sonnett, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Attorney General, vice Francis M, 
Shea, resigned. 
THE JUDICIARY 
JUDGE, UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Irvin C. Mollison, of Illinois, to be judge 
of the United States Customs Court, vice 
Hon. Thomas J. Walker, deceased. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Lowell B. Mason, of Illinois, to be a Federal 
Trede Commissioner for the unexpired term 
of 7 years from September 26, 1942. 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Harvey Jones Gunderson, of South Dakota, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the unexpired term of 2 years from January 
22, 1944, vice Howard J. Klossner. 


FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Watson B. Miller, of Maryland, to be Fed- 
eral Security Administrator. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be first lieutenants with rank from 
October 5, 1945 


Second Lt. George Edwin Pinard, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Jack Holt Alston, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Harold Elmer Gould, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt, Earl Wilson Worley, Air Corps 
(tempcrary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Byron Eugene Hall, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. John Scrimgeour Evans, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. William Archibald Lanford, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt, Ray Edgar Soper, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Frederick Thomas Anutta, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. John Lloyd Folts, Air Corps 
(temporary majfor). 

Second Lt. Rudolph King Ort, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Louis David VanMullem, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Roland Leo Kolb, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Cleveland Charles MacLane, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt, Henry Dale Weston, Corps of 
E! Simeers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Herbert Frederick Crecelius, 
Cc hemical Warfare Service (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Donn Royce Pepke, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Second Lt. Dohald Calvin Foster, Infantry 
(temporary major). 
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second Lt, William Yates McCachern, 
e t Artillery Corps (temporary major). 
second Lt. Patrick Williams Riddleberger, 
In antry (temporary captain). 

Be cond Lt. Edwin Allison Nichols, Infantry 
(tem; orary major). 
‘ vecond Lt. George Benedict Cullison, In- 
“nury (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Kenneth Paul Burns, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major). 

_ Second Lt. Richard Casper Wittmann, In- 
‘ntry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

5 cond Lt. Eiward Herbes, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), 


Second Lt. John Herbert Lackey, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Second Lt. Charles Dean Chitty, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Clyde Asa Ray, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Malcolm Arnot Moore, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Winton Ralph Close, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Athel Bangert, Infantry (tem- 
porary major). 

Second Lt. Stanley Eldred Matthews, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Alexander Hume Lucas, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Hollis Clinton Lewis, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lewis William Leeney, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Wheeler Martin, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Harry Lee Waesche, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. William Allen Williams, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. James Hobson Williford, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Henry Samuel Tyler, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Paul Edward Doherty, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Donald McLarty Wright, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 2 

Second Lt. Gordon Ames Moon 2d, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Walton Orville Threadgill, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Lloyd Joseph Ptak, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Ralph Lorimer Oliver, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Paul Clendenen Davis, Signal 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Maurice Kurt Langberg, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Condy, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Hubert Arthur Brandon, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles William Carr, Corps of 
Engineers (tempor-ty major). 

Second Lt. David Leonard Anderson, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles William Johnstone, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Lawson Clifton Horner, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Frank Purvis Thornquest, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Sscond Lt. Thomas Fleet Osborne, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel) . 

Second Lt. James Thomas McKee, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Charles Frank Jenkins, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Ernest Nils Ljunggren, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Robert Edmondston Coffin, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Howard Stanley Ellmore, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Fred Howard Bounds, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Melvin Almon McKenzie, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

econd Lt. Earl Raymond Tash, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. William Wolfe Ottinger, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. John Daniel Lavelle, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Jack Franklin Marr, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Harl Pease, Jr., Air Corps (tem- 
Porary captain), subject to examination re- 
quired by law, 
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Second Lt. Donald William Graham, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 
Second Lt. Edward Longfellow Burge, Air 


* Corps (temporary major). 


Second Lt. Gerald Michael Dailey, Cavalry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Allen Carroll, Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Vernon Cline Irby, Signal Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Lowell Edgar Thompson, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Simeon Moore, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Boyd Lee Branson, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Clarence Edwin Jeffress, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George William McCaffrey, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Charles Goodwin Whitmire, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Allison Cochran Brooks, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Thrashley Moncrief Hardy, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Henry Sidney Taylor, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant cclonel). 

econd Lt. Clayton Charles Craig, Infantry 

(temporary major). c 

Second Lt. Melvin Armand Goers, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Jack Bansley Falks, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Howell Garnhart, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Samuel Beatty, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Arthur Lorenzo West, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Robert Clinton Taber, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary mejor). 

Second Lt. George Brent Vivian, Cavalry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Ray Spurrier, Cavalry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Paul Arthur Nilsson, Ordnance 
Departnient (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Richard Wyman Healy, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Frank Leo O’Brien, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Joseph William Albert White- 
horne $d, Infantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Simon Howard Johnson, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Joseph Francis Mooney, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Clarence Arthur Powers, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Samuel Adams Steere, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Jack William Blair, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Potvin Barry, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Thomas Berry, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Paul Collins Broun, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Jack Edward Cunningham, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Kay Briggs, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Benjamin Anthony Karsokas, 
Air Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. John Hancock Hay, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Scott Pollard, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Andy Walter Pribnow, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Grant William Allison, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Marshall Wolcott Stark, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Fred Hilton Cantrell, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), 


——_ 
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Second Lt. James Harry Cook, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Willard Webster Morris, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Earl Jay Holliman, Signal Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Lawrence Sullivan, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Donald Wright MacFeeters, 
Ordnance Department (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Adellon Franck Hanson, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Richard Anthony Wetzel, Signal 
Corps (temporary major). ; 

Second Lt. Robert H. Schulz, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Otto John Glasser, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Allen Wightman Sanders, Jr., 
Corps of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. William Slater Cowart, Junior, 
Air Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Clarence Spottswood Towles, 
Jr., Air Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. William Astor Hoy, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Barton Lamond, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Peter Saville Walker, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. William Donn Hayes, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Stanley George Huey, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. George Max Manning, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Alexander Caldwell, Cav- 
alry (temporary captain), subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 

Second Lt. Frederick Perry Jenks, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Robert Stephens Puckett, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Donald Millard Gordon, Air 
Corps (tempcrary iieutenant colonel). 

Second. Lt. Ernest Thornton George, Jr., 
Corps of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Eugene Pierce Gillespie, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Bernard Sullivan, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Sam Jones Rich, Infantry (tem- 
porary major). 

Second Lt. William FitzGerald Brand, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Paul Hamill, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Frank Jenkins Ryder, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Frank Foster Boyle, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Jerome Bailey York, Finance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Russell Allen Berg, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Second Lt. Robert William Dalrymple, 
Corps of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Floyd Bayless Mitman, Jr., 
Chemical Warfare Service (temporary 
major). 

Second Lt. Charles Douglas Yelverton 
Ostrom, Jr., Ordnance Department (tempo- 
rary major). 

Second Lt. Martin Fannon Sullivan, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Stanley Michael Smolensky, 
Ordnance Department (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Duane Seaman Cason, Cavalry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Richard Petticrew, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

Second Lt. Floyd Lester Johnson, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Ralph Emerson Vandervort, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Harold Bernard Ellis, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Adrian L. Roberson, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Haakon LindjJord, 
(temporary major). 


Infantry 
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Second Lt. Roland George Daudelin, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. A. H. Hamner, Jr., Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Edwin Freeland Harlan, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary major), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Harold Harley Haaland, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Hale Mason, Jr., Signal Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lewellyn Clifford Daigle, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Henry Benjamin Holmes 3d, 
Signal Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Don Winton Ryker, Ordnance 
Department (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Carlyle Philip Woeifer, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Tom Crampton Smith, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Ralph M. Johnson, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Edmund Dwan 2d, Infan- 
try (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Joseph Gibbons, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas Jeffries Riggs, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Sherman Chambers, Jr., 
Ordnance Department (temporary major), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Lafayette King, Cavalry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. : 

Second Lt. Edward Sterling Abdo, Air Corps 
(terhporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

econd Lt. Robert William Foster, Jr., 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Frederick Lorimer Graham, 
Coast Artillery Corps ‘temporary major). 

Second Lt. Herbert Alfred Waterman, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Dawson Hope Mullen, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Herbert Henry Heumann, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

Second Lt. Gordon Omar Fraser, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Leo J. Nielsen, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Edward Norton Hathaway, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Henry Ritter, Chemical 
Warfare Service (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Paul Alexander Simpson, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Harold Jack St. Clair, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 


To be first lieutenants with rank from 
October 7, 1945 

Second Lt. Edward Lee Waddell, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Marshall Cake, Jr., field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Donald Leroy Harrison, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Albert Sidney Williams, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles John Anderson, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Anthony Joseph Touart, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary first lieu- 
tenant). 

Second Lt. Horward Ellsworth Sommer, 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Max Adams Morris, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Lionel Raymond Fuller, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Hughes Seewald, Cavalry (tem- 
porary captain), subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

Second Lt. Gerald William Homann, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major), subject to 
examination required b” law. 
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Second Lt. Thomas Walter Anderson, In. 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Joseph Hamilton Grant, Jr 
Infantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Bennison Fulton, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lloyd Lorenzo Leech, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Victor Owen Wilson, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Richard Theodore Lunger, In. 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Kenneth Theodore Kofmehl, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. James Griffith Hays, Jr.. Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Secord Lt. Edward Clark Rose, Jr., field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Molloy Clark Vaughn, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. James Wilbur Gilman, Cavalry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William John Regner, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lloyd Edmonstone Jones, Jr, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Hal LeRoy Schroeder, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Alpha Alsbury Fowler, Jr, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. William Ardery Campbell, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John David Hill, Infantry (tem- 
porary major). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Glenn Mathews, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edward Cooper Bruce, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert John Giesen, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Harry William Hale, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. John Walter MacIndoe, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Alphonso Axel Topp, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt, Frank Dixon McElwee, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Treloar Russell, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Benjamin Thomas, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. David Simuel Henderson, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Samuel Cochran Phillips, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert James Lynch, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Reece Sedberry, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Benjamin Hancock, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Wilson Kerr 3d, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Turney White Leonard, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. George Marion Seignious, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Arthur Austin, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Louis Scott Torgeson, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 

Lt. Col. Walter Clifton Royals, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
October 4, 1945. 

To be lieutenant colonel 

Maj. Walter Steen Jensen, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from October 
24, 1945. 

To be major 

Capt. Howard William Doan, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from October 
1, 1945, 








CHAPLAINS 
To be colonel 


Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Gynther Storaasli, 
United States Army (temporary colonel), 
with rank from October 11, 1945. 


To be lieutenant colonel 


haplain (Maj.) Edward Robert Martin, 
United States Army (temporary colonel), 
with rank from October 5, 1945, 
To be major 
Chaplain (Capt.) John Edward Duffy, 
United States Army (temporary major), with 
rank from October 25, 1945, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 


IN THE Navy 


Commodore Frederick W. McMahon, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 1st day of November 1943. 

Cant. Augustus J. Wellings, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue. while serv- 
ing as deputy commander, service forces, 
United States Pacific Fleet, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

The following-named officers of the line 
of the Navy to be assistant paymasters in 
the Navy, with the rank of ensign. 

Howard W. Burnett, Jr. 

Kenneth R. Klofkorn 

Joseph C,. Snyder 

Civil Engineer Robert C. Johnson to be a 
civil engineer in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with the rank of commodore, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as a senior officer in charge of naval con- 
struction regiments, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Archibald D. Hunter to be 
a civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as officer in charge of a 
naval construction brigade, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALASKA 

Alfred G. Francis, Kotzebue, Alaska. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

ARKANSAS 

George W. Powell, Houston, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lonnie A. Parehman, Tie Plant, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

CALIFORNIA 

Rosabelle A. Hill, Samoa, Calif., in place of 

G. E. Patterson, retired. 
COLORADO 

Ruth H. Murphy, La Jara, Colo., in place of 
R. E. MeCunniff, deceased. 

Lyla Munson, Sedgwick, Colo., in place of 
W. C. Lowery, transferred. 

Ida L. Springer, Segundo, Colo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

CONNECTICUT 

Austin M. Ackerman, Durham. Center, 
Conn, Office became Presidential July 1, 
1945. 

FLORIDA 

Orbie L. Little, Bluffsprings, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Beulah B. Wiles, Captiva, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John T. Carpenter, Myrtle Grove, Fla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

GEORGIA 

Frank R. Rountree, Egypt, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nina E. Story, Ellabell, Ga. Office become 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

J. Elton Braddy, Tarrytcwn, Ga. Office 
beeeme Presidential July 1, 1945. 


ILLINOIS 

Marion Dennis, Chambersburg, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles A. Ray, Cottage Hills, Ml. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Helene H. Sauerwein, Fiatt, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fred W. Nash, Gilson, I]. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John P. Early, Penfield, Ill. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

J. Ross Prather, Rossville, Ill., in place of 
E. J. Hathaway, resigned. 


INDIANA 


Foster D. Sutton, Otisco, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Hilda Fern Calvert, Switz City, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

IOWA 

Pearl G. Hill, Badger, Iowa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Katherine W Baxter, Burlington, Iowa, in 
place of R. W. Baxter, resigned. 

Mark J. Torrence, Kamrar, Iowa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dorothy E. Peterson, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harry G. Liddle, Wever, Iowa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


KANSAS 


Homer I. Sharp, Bloom, Kansas. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
LOUISIANA 

Anthony Aucoin, Chataignier, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William S. Lewis, De Ridder, La., in place 
of V. E. Green. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 

Belva C. Dyess, Folsom, La. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Grace A. Rownd, Springfield, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Vivian B. Allgood, Summerfield, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MARYLAND 


Walter H. Davis, Still Pond, Md. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MICHIGAN 


Bessie M. Cubalo, Lincoln, Mich, in place 
of E. V. Adair, resigned. 

Cecil Fay Neal, Smiths Creek, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944, 


MINNESOTA 
Walter Freudenberg, Saginaw, Minn., in 
place of Mabel Johnson, resigned. 


Eidora J. Pilotte, Sedan, Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Andrew J. Hensley, Mantee, Miss. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Retd K. Thomas, Michigan City, Miss. Of- 
fice ;ecame Presidential July 1, 1945. 
MISSOURI 


Dora Weber, Bronaugh, rfo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Juanita A. Drewel, Labadie, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Estle C,. Butcher, Mount Moriah, Mo. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945, 


MONTANA 


Helen M. Cyr, Milltown, Mont. Office be- 

came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
NEBRASKA 

Mayme L. Beaird, Brock, Nebr., in place 
of C. E. Saal, retired. 

Earl J. Hughes, Concord, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Henry L. Balser, Dixon, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Benjamin F. Schiefelbein, Ithaca, Nebr. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Josephine L. Jenny, Malmo, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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NEVADA 


James E. Hughes, Mesquite, Nev. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Evelyn Campbell, Mountain City, Nev. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Geraldine S. Sayre, Smith, Nev. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NEW YORK 


James J. Cunningham, Caledonia, N. Y., 
in place of J. FP. McGovern, removed. 

Mary H. Stanton, Glen Spey, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margaret M. Kuney, Verplanck, N. Y., in 
place of N. A. King, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Sallie O. Tarkington, Camcen, N.C. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Laura Church, Purlear, N. C, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

NO&TH DAKOTA 

Warren W. Taylor, Dazey, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Viola Hazle Biccker, Elbowoods, N. Dak. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

OKLAHOMA 

Velma B. McKinzie, Elmer, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William T. Dunsworth, Thackerville, Okla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

OREGON 

Jchn W. Enott, Coburg, Oreg. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alice W. Porter, Long Creek, Oreg. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Walter E. Hickok, Terrebonne, Oreg. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Florence N. Pearson, Timber, Oreg. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Laura Thompson, Tualatin, Oreg. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bertha A. Snyder, Beachlake, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Martha S. Darlington, Darling, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1. 1945, 

Lloyd E. Latshaw, Dornsife, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frank W. Nangie, Force, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Tolabell McElihoes, Home, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Beatrice A. Curley, Ithan, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Josephine R. Gift, Lemasters, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Henry L. Whitaker, Narvon, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Beatrice I. Duerr, New Britain, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eva Morris, New Derry, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Adam Hoover, Newry, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elmer J. Kirk, Rockton, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

A. Irene Close, Sproul, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Zella M. Larimer, Stahlstown, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harold E. Brocious, Timblin, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945, 

Harold H. Peiffer, Union Deposit, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William M. Betz, Venus, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elsie R. West, Wawa, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Abel S. Landes, Wycombe, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


TEXAS 


Hattie M. Stadden, Wilmer, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


UTAH 


Harold A. Wood, Holden, Utah. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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VERMONT 
Lou B. Maginn, East Fairfield, Vt. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Harold F. Mason, Lyndon Center, Vt. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
VIRGINIA 
Doris B. Reames, Ford, Va. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
WASHINGTON 
Harold A. Althof, Seabeck, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
WISCONSIN 


Agnes M. Pritzl, Cato, Wis. 
Presidential July 1, 1945, 


Office 


Office became 


Office became 


John J. Flanagan, Lannon, Wis. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Lizzie J. Mulvaney, Wilson, Wis. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
WYOMING 
Mabel E. Harrison, Arvada, Wyo. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 3 (legislative day of 
October 2), 1945: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Harrington Wimberly to be a member of 
the Federal Power Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 22, 1948, 

Richard Sachse to be a member of the 
Federal Power Commission for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 22, 1947. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


J. Howard McGrath to be Solicitor General 
of the United States. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 


John J. O'Connell to be judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit (new position), 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Everett M. Evans to be United States 
marshal for the district of Idaho. 

Robert Grant to be United States marshal 
for the southern district of Illinois. 

Hubert J. Harrington to be United States 
marshal for the district of New Jersey. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Lt. Gen. Raymond Albert Whecler to be 
Chief of Engineers, with the rank of major 
general, for a period of 4 years from date of 
acceptance. 

Col. Boyd Wheeler Bartlett to be pro- 
fessor of chemistry and electricity at the 
United States Military Academy, with rank 
from August 3, 1945. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonels 

Howard J. Houghland, Air Corps, 

John Lawrence Dunn, Infantry. 

James Gregory Monihan, Cavalry, subject 
to examination required by law. 


TO be captains 


Opal Ellis Henderson, Air Corps. 
Daniel Ira Moler, Air Corps. 
_ Lawrance Owen Brown, Air Corps. 
Henry Bishop Fisher, Air Corps. 
Clayton Baxter Claassen, Air Corps. 
William Thomas Hudnell, Jr., Air Corps. 
Harold Lawrence Kreider, Air Corps, 
John Oman Neal, Air Corps. 
Henry Agnew Sebastian, Air Corps. 
Harrison Schermerhorn Markham, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Heinz Kuraner 
Emmett Leroy Kehoe 
Knox Dunlap 
Stephen Dominic Berardinell 
William Joseph Power 
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Jacob Rell Till, Jr. 
Lawrence Carter Ball 
Richard Leland Bohannon 
John Knox Cullen 


To be captains 
John Hawes Amesse 
Harold Victor Ellingson 
Joseph Negley Schaeffer 
Alfred Sjouke Blauw 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
Albert Fields 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Harold George Ott 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Verne Clifford Hill 
Cimer William Young 
CHAPLAINS 

To be colonels 

William Roy Bradley 

James Lloyd McBride 

Mylon Dickinson Merchant 

Maurice William Reynolds 


To be major 


Stanley Joseph Reiliy, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be colonels 


Rexford Edwin Willoughby 
William Glenn Livesay 
James Washington Barnett 
John Charles Mullenix 
John Andrew Weeks 

Robert Lincoln Christian 
William Hampton Crom 
Delphin Etienne Thebaud 
George Sheppard Clarke 
Charles Andrew Willoughby 
Walter Eyster Buchly 
Harold Chittenden Mandell 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


Lt. Col. Joseph Magoffin Glasgow, to Adju- 
tant General’s Department. 
Maj. Paul Leroy Carroll, to Quartermaster 
Corps 
First Lt. Amos George Johnson, to Quar- 
termaster Corps. 
Capt. James Francis Stroker, to Finance 
Department. 
Lt. Col. Shirley Wiggins McIlwain, to Ord- 
nance Department. 
Capv. Bernard Sanders Waterman, to Field 
Artillery. 
Second Lt. Alan Lyon Partridge, to Ficld 
Artillery. 
2d Lt. Paul James Reinhalter, to Field 
Artillery. 
1st Lt. James Moore Boyd, to Infantry. 
1st Lt. Robert Jerome Delaney, to Infantry. 
1st Lt. Philip Martin Royce, to Infantry. 
1st Lt. Joel Terry Walker, to Infantry. 
Lt. Col. Tom Christopher Rives, to Air 
Corps. 
Capt. William Fulton McKee, to Air Corps. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Lois G. McClain, Acmar. 
Laura Herring, Alberta. 
Allen C. Coleman, Allen, 
Lilian Mary Thomas, Battles Wharf. 
John D. Reid, Blount Springs. 
Madie Ellis, Brownville. 
Rosa L. Spence, Buffalo. 
Edwyn E. Cook, Calhoun. 
Maory A. Hudson, Choccolocco. 
Vera B. Rabby, Coden. 
Horace E. Davidson, Coker. 
Gaddis W. Killian, Collbran. 
Guy D. Ward, Cottonwood. 
Amby Campbell, Crossville, 
Sarah E. Waites, Cusseta. 
Louise T. Willingham, Emelle. 
Helen P. Welch, Epes. 
Burnie J. Wall, Equality. 
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Jchn R. Griffin, Excel. 

Reuel M. Lankford, Fackler. 

Walter D. Browder, Gaylesville. 
Russell P. Gilbert, Geiger. 

Nonie Virginia Singleton, Gorgas. 
Clara M. Adair, Graysville. 

Chester M. Ross, Groveoak. 

Clarice Davis, Hacoda. 

Bob Lee Dixon, Hatchechubbee. 
Jchn T. Cope, Inverness, 

Roxie Lois Clark, Jack. 

Hassie H. Nickerson, Jacksons Gap. 
James V. Herron, Keener. 

Georgia Lyon Dunn, Laceys Spring. 
Jacob B, Patterson, Lacon, 

Jim W. Cleveland, Lawley. 

Robert Brooks, Meridianville. 

Ola Hale, Murrycross. 

Carl Brown, Muscadine. 

James T. Finley, Jr., Owassa. 

Mary R. Huguley, Pigeon Creek. 
Thadeus E. Bolling, Pike Road. 
Marie G. Lucy, Portersville, 

Ollie W. Phillips, Ralph. 

Pearl R. Pierce, Saraland. 

Frances Graham Henderson, Satsuma. 
J. Bryan May, Sawyerville. 

Martii B. Roberts, Semmes. 

Paul H. Savage, Jr., Spring Garden. 
Mildred S. Burnett, Stanton. 
Jesse M. Fleming, Tennille. 
[Emma P. Mitchell, Ward. 

Robert C. Newton, Webb. 

Robert T. Yarbrough, Woodland. 


ALASKA 

Velovous Allen Poor, Douglas. 

Arleen Kranich, Homer. 

Orrin 8S. Felmley, McGrath (to correct 


name). 


GEORGIA 


James H. Smith, Ashland. 
Alma Gillis, Axson. 

Royce G. Braselton, Braselton. 
Wilson T. Tuten, Bristol. 
Blanche A. Tarvin, Cataula. 
Robert L. Vining, Chatsworth. 
Mary M. Lassetter, Clem. 
Curtis Rice, Du Pont. 

Winnie S. Giles, Elko. 

Minnie O. Rozar, Empire. 
Dymple Warmack, Fair Mount. 
Clarence Finleyson, Finleyson. 
Luther G. Fortson, Fortson. 
Louis A. Mauldin, Habersham, 
Garland B. Turner, Hillsboro. 
Howard R. Park, Ideal. 

Isabel R. Bulloch, Juniper. 
Silas White, Kirkland. 

Thomas L. Harbin, Lithia Springs. 
Margaret Mable, Mableton, 
Mary B. Herrin, Manor. 

Riley O. Crosby, Mershon. 
Olin S. Horne, Metcalf. 
Kathleen Hammond Langston, Middleton. 
Julia W. Miller, Midland. 
Robert Homer Smith, Midville. 
Stella A. Teel, Morris Station. 
Adahbelle Elrod, Murrayville. 
Matthew D. Freeman, Nicholson. 
Claude A. Bennett, Plainville. 
Pauline S. Middleton, Ramhurst. 
Joseph B. Mahan, Rydal. 
Fannie M. W. Brim, Sasser, 

Joe M. Athon, Shady Dale. 

Nan L. Johnson, Stockton. 
Marie Warren Harris, The Rock. 
Nettie R. Miles, Varnell. 

Paul A. Cline, Waleska, 

Myra L. Lang, Waverly. 

Luther F. Richards, White. 
Joseph M. Drury, White Oak. 
Edgar S. Hicks, Yatesville. 


IOWA 


John S. Benbow, Archer. 

Robert R. Kriete, Baldwin. 
Edward J. Hoffbauer, Blue Grass. 
Hilda A. McGovern, Brayton. 
Nelle B. Davis, Conway. 

Lucille Sexton, Cromwell. 
Nellie M. Easton, Curlew. 
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Walter W. Delahoyde, Dawson. 
Elizabeth Grimme, Durango. 
Ervin F. Spratt, Elkhart. 

Frank W. Blias, Ely. 

Martha E. McClaskey, Exline. 
Andrew L. Dickinson, Gilbert. 
Henry J. Eischeid, Halbur. 
Esther E. Olson, Jolley. 

Tjebbe D. Beintema, Leighton. 
Elizabeth K. Buren, Leland. 
Selmer E. Skare, Lincoln. 
Leonard S. Lawless, Macksburg. 
Leonard C. Gordon, Martelle. 
Guy E. Waldron, Meriden. 
Jacob Ruedy, Middle. 

Rose Mae Hatter, Millersburg. 
Edith Page, Nemaha. 

Albert N. Kloser, North Buena Vista. 
Leo J. Mehaffey, North Liberty. 
James M. Van Vliet, Otley. 
Mollie Daley, Parnell. 

Timothy P. Sheehy, Searsboro, 
Essie B. Whisler, Unionville. 
Francis M. Bucher, Wapello. 
Esther N. Booth, West Chester. 


KENTUCKY 


Amy Levan, Burna. 

Robert Chesnut, Burning Springs. 

Golda West, Cromwell. 

Winnie K. Veatch, Crutchfield. 
Daniel M. Mann, De Mossville. 
Thelma L. Vest, Elliston. 
Emma Luckett, Fairfield. 
Luther 8S. Safriet, Gatliff. 
William Cantril, Garrison. 
John R. Murray, Guston. 
Golden R. Back, Harveyton. 

Charles W. Keatts, Herndon. 
Grace Hamilton, Melvin. 

Thomas J. Turner, Minnie. 

‘~imer Schadler, Morning View. 
William F. Marrs, Mount Hermon, 
Irwin G. Cochran, Oak Grove. 
Loma B. Gaines, Oakland. 

Claude Hurt, Olaton. 
Bessie M. Watkins, Pine Mountain. 
Fannie Elder, Pryorsburg. 
Humer Boyd, Rockport. 
Estelle Little, Sandgap. 
Lettie Smith, Sassafras. 
Kelly H. Allen, Shelbiana. 
Robert A. McDowell, Simpsonville. 
Gladys Morgan, Smithfield, 
Flla B. Burdick, Tollesboro, 
Wilford D. Cunningham, Webbs Cross 
Roads. 
LOUISIANA 


Alma A. Maloof, Braithwaite. 
Vivian Ballay, Empire. 

Grace S. Ellzey, Venice. 
Thelma J. Leon, Violet. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mabel H. Domengeaux, Belzoni. 
Ethie McNair, Neshoba. 


NEERASKA 
Pauline Rosenow, Alvo. 
Viola Calhoon, Benedict. 
Edward L. Spatz, Bruno. 
George R. Hanson, Champion. 
Evelyn A. Endres, Crab Orchard. 
Daisy G. Hendricks, Douglas. 
Angus K. Halcomb, Filley. 
Albert O. Kruger, Gurley. 
Vratislav J. Kovarik, Hallam. 
Laura F. Besley, Halsey. 
Vera Fisher, Hubbell. 
Maude M. Dunn, Inavale. 
Ruth C. Olson, Johnstown. 
Irene Jansen, Kennard. 
Otis T. Carlson, Marquette. 
Bernice L. Irland, Otoe. 
Vera J. King, Primrose. 
Robert G. Lynch, Roseland. 
Francis H, Holtorf, Saint Libory. 
William J. Johannes, Seward. 
Joseph Kounovsky, Snyder. 
Fannie H. Manning, Steele City. 
Harry V. Smith, Waco. 
Amy E. Conant, Wellficet. 
Ployd A, Garrett, Whitman. 


NEW MEXICO 


James E. Matchin, Crownpoint. 
Vincent C. Steele, Greenville. 
Louise Miller, Loco Hills. 
Bertha R. Yessler, Nara Visa. 
Anastacia V. Lopez, Penasco. 


OKLAHOMA 


Evan E, Wiley, Arapaho. 
Samuel A. Irwin, Atwood. 
Charles A. Warren, Brinkman. 
Thomas H. Atkins, Bromide. 
James O. Deer, Carney. 
Nellie I. Malone, Cashion. 
Maureta G. Pappan, Chilocco. 
Henry C. Black, Cloud Chief. 
Gussie C. Morton, Cromwell. 
Cornelia M. Jenkins, Drummond. 
Obera Goodwin, Durham, 
Dora L. Parks, Fay. 

Harold Chaffin, Francis. 
Helena M. Hood, Hoffman. 
Lula T. Stiles, Hollister. 
Joseph E. Carnes, Kansas. 
Fern D. Arnold, Kiowa. 

Lillie E. Williams, Leflore. 
Haskell C. Donnelly, Lehigh. 
Mamie I. Pope, Loyal. 
Jerome H. Hodgens, Moffett. 
Rephord H. Stevens, Mustang. 
John W. Clarke, Nardin. 
Sally Clayton, Oakhurst. 
Ruby E. Harper, Quinlan. 
Roberta J. Price, Rosston, 
Beuna M. Gass, Selman, 
Mary A. Ferren, Shamrock. 
Carrie Zahn, Sharon, 
Clarence O. Lester, Smithville. 
Mary Marie Yaeger, Springcr. 
Ethel Watkins, Talala. 

Artie B. Clement, Texola, 
John R. Chitwood, Vinson. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Harriet A. H. Nichols, Foster Center. 


Thomas J. Conroy, Hamilton, 
VIRGINIA 


Joseph H. Hurst, Allisonia. 
Sallie B. Willson, Ballsville, 
Bettie F. Gayle, Baskerville. 
John C. Kehoe, Bealeton. 

Harry R. Bell, Birdsnest. 

Harry B. Marshall, Blue Grass. 
Mary Webb, Branchville. 
Bertha B. Alvis, Brook Hill. 
Lawrenceson C. Costen, Buell. 
Edna O. Watkins, Buffalo Junction. 
John Duke, jr., Carrsville, 

Annie L. Davis, Cascade, 

Jerry Morgan, Catawba. 
Virginia M. Cline, Clear Brook. 
Edwina Boisseau, Dewitt. 
Idamae Turner, Dorchester. 
French S. Brawner, Dumfries. 
Rosalie R. Baker, Dunbar. 

Fleda H. Goodwyn, Dundas. 
Edna Kilgore, East Stone Gap. 
Mary E. McChesney, Fishersville. 
Etta C. Turner, Fort Blackmore. 
John R. Sweeney, Jr., Gainesville. 


Nathan H. Tillage, Gloucester Point. 


James M. Jones, Goodview. 
Cynthia L. Kerr, Goodwins Ferry. 
Regina E. Selby, Greenbackville. 
Maude Gilmér, Hansonville. 
German A. Hilton, Hiltons. 
Edna Y. Harper, Holdcroft. 
Gordon P. Murray, Hollins. 
Fred L. Marshall, Keeling. 

Rosa L. Thrift, Kinsale. 
Genevieve P. Gresham, Lancaster. 
Ella S. Hockaday, Lanexa. 
Claude L. Bradshaw, Laurel. 

Eva G. Davenport, Leona Mines. 
Marie H. Clark, Lively. 

Gladys M. McLaughlin, Lowmoor. 
Theron P. Bell, Jr., Machipongo. 
Adelbert D. Sydnor, Mannboro. 
Nannie B. Chase, Mappsville. 
John E. Dodson, Mattoax. 
Norman O. Armstrong, Midland. 
Stephen M. Nelson, Nelson, 
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Ellie I. Amburgey, Nora. 

Julia Maloney, North Garden. 
Lucille H. Gilbert, North Holston. 
Edward L. Deane, Nottoway. 
Nancy C. Leontal, Oakton. 

Lauza Richie, Oakwood. 

Walter H. Burgess, Paces. 

Charlie A. Pannell, Parrott. 

C. Meredith Richardson, Pendletons. 
Anne G. Pearl, Port Republic. 
Joseph Thomas Tokarz, Port Richmond, 
William R. Bailey, Quinton, 
Ollie May Brooks, Red Ash. 

Anne H. Giles, Rock Castle. 
Lottie Herndon, Ruckersviile. 
Margaret M. Powell, Seaford, 
Linda T. Meissner, Skipwith. 
Thomas H. Elmore, Snowville. 
Wiley H. Robertson, Spout Spring. 
James H. L. Parker, State Farm. 
John E. Winstead, Village. 

Lola G. Fowler, White Post. 
Adam R. Springston, Wilsons. 
Buren Skinnell, Wirtz. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEbDNEsDAY, OcTopEer 3, 1945 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Frank B. Burress, pastor of the 
Fountain Memorial Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Holy Father, who art in Heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. We thank Thee 
for the opportunities of another day. 
May we have strength and wisdom to 
take advantage of the possibilities ahead 
of us in living this day that are within 
the realm of Thy will. 

We pray Thy divine blessing upon each 
of these men and women that are here 
assembled to deliberate on weighty mat- 
ters that involve our Nation’s welfare. 
May they be led aright as they serve 
their countrymen and Thee. May the 
laws that are here made be of Thine 
approval. 

Bless, we pray, the President and those 
who serve with him. May we be ever 
conscious that lasting enduring peace 
only comes through the Prince of Peace 
as He is related individually in the hearts 
of men. For we ask it all in His name 
with the forgiveness of our sins. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding that the war emergency has been re- 
lieved to an extent which will justify pro- 
ceeding with the highway-construction pro- 
gram under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1281. An act to provide for covering into 
the treasury of the Philippines certain Phil- 
ippine funds in the Treasury of the United 
States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 3951) entitled “An acti to 
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stimulate volunteer enlistments in the 
Regular Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. JoHnson of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Hitt, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. GurR- 
NEY, and Mr. REvercoms to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary may be permitted to sit this 
afternoon during the session of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

OcToBER 1, 1945, 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RayBurN: I hereby tender my res- 
ignation as a member of the House Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the Laws. Due to the 
pressure of other business, I am unable to 
give the business of this committee the at- 
tention which it deserves. 

With all good wishes, 

Cordially yours, 
Jor W. ERVIN. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


STRIKE WAVE MISSES CITY OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include an article from the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. GALLAGHER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUNKER asked and was given per- 
mision to revise and extend his remarks 
in the REcorD, 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a copy of a telegram 
from Los Angeles. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his marks in the 
ReEcorpD in two instances; to include in 
one a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Lawrence, Mass., and in the 
other a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include a letter he re- 
ceived from the American Legion, De- 
partment of Maryland, enclosing four 
resolutions adopted by that body. 

Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a copy of enrolled 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 28, 


passed by the Twentieth Legislature of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Lorain Journal in connection with the 
homecoming of Admiral King. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REecorp and include a radio 
broadcast. 

Mr. EATON asked and was given per- 
mission to. extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article 
on the result of socialistic experiments 
in Australia. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
country is not suffering from unemploy- 
ment. It is suffering from enforced and 
deliberate idleness. In the city of De- 
troit, Mich., conditions exist that must 
soon be corrected or mob rule will take 
the place of law and order. I have a 
letter this morning from a prominent 
surgeon of one of the largest hospitals 
in Detroit. He says: 

We have no oil for the building we doctors 
are in, and I have no gas today. 


From other parts of my district people 
are saying they cannot take their sick 
children to a doctor because they do not 
have gas. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is not a veterans’ 
hospital? 

Mr. DONDERO. No; a civilian hospi- 
tal. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFER. Governor Dewey has 
managed to settle the elevator strike as 
well as other strikes in the State of New 
York. What is good for New York is 
good for America. Maybe we could en- 
list his «ooperation. 

Mr. DONDERO. People in my district 
claim they can get gas only at the will of 
the CIO. Do we have a supergovernment 
under an administration impotent or un- 
willing to protect the people from law- 
lessness? Demands are made for larger 
sums for unemployment while employers 
advertise for people to work. In New 
York, 175,000 draw unemployment insur- 
ance while 100,000 jobs go begging. In 
Pontiac, Mich., 5,600 ere unemployed 
while 5,000 jobs are available, according 
to the press. Oakland County, Mich., 
farmers are unable to secure help. Out 
of 100 farm jobs only 17 were filled in 
September. Such conditions are inde- 
fensible. It presents a threat to the 
maintenance of law and order. The 
structure of government is endangered, 
I do not believe a majority of those in- 
volved in strikes approve them. Other 
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governments have been destroyed from 
within and ours may be. 


LEO CROWLEY 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re. 
marks, and include an editorial appear- 
— in the Sheboygan Press of Sheboygan, 

is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Keere addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been submitted to the Speaker and by 
him appropriately referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
a public-buildings bill. Accordingly I 
have introduced that bill today. 

The normal Federal construction has 
been held in abeyance during the war, 
and that statement applies also even to 
maintenance and repairs. This bill is an 
authorization measure for urgent cases 
and would extend well beyond 1 year, 
probably for 3 years, if enacted into law. 
I wish to give notice that very shortly 
hearings will be announced by the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
for the consideration of this measure. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILDAY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a brief history of the 
battleship Tezas. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include certain comment and 
correspondence in reference to the oper- 
ation of the Wages and Hours Act. 


TENDERING THE THANKS OF CONGRESS 
TO GENERAL OF THE ARMY GEORGE C. 
MARSHALL AND THE MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 243. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


House Joint Resolution 243 


Joint resolution tendering the thanks of Con- 
gress to General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, and the members of the Army of 
the United States who have fought under 
his direction during the wars; and pro- 
viding that the President of the United 
States shall cause a medal to be struck to 
be presented to General Marshall in the 
name of the people of the United States of 
America 
Resolved, etc., That the thanks of the 

American people and of the Congress be, and 

they hereby are, presented to General of the 

Army George C. Marshall, for his statesman- 

ship as a member of the Combined Chiefs of 

Staff in cementing the moral and physical 

forces of the United Nations in the common 

cause against aggression and his leadership in 
formulating and executing the giqbal strateg) 
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of the wars; his initiative, wisdom, and fore- 
sight as Chief of Staff of the Army in con- 
ducting the expansion, equipping, training, 
and deployment of the great Army of the 
United States to the high degree which en- 
abled it to go directly from its training camps 
and maneuver grounds to overcome the 
strongest forces which our determined ene- 
mies could amass; and his selfless integrity, 
inflexible patriotism, and surpassing military 
genius which guided our armies directly to 
the heart of the homelands of our enemies; 
and to the members of the Army of the 
United States under his direction for their 
heroic valor and unwavering loyalty and serv- 
ice throughout the wars. 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States 
is requested to cause a gold medal to be 
struck, with suitable emblems, devices, and 
inscriptions, to be presented to General Mar- 
shall. When the said medal shall have been 
struck, the President shall cause a copy of 
this joint resolution to be engrossed on 
parchment, and shall transmit the same, to- 
gether with the said medal, to General Mar- 
shall to be presented to him in the name of 
the people of the United States of America. 

Sec. 3. A sufficient sum of money to carry 
this joint resolution into effect is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I inquire of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs if there is amy precedent for what 
is now suggested? 

Mr. MAY. This is a special medal, 
not a Congressional Medal. I do not 
know of any precedent except such a 
medal was awarded to General Grant and 
other generals of his day and the im- 
portance of doing this at the end of this 
tragic war as an expression to our fight- 
ing forces and to our Chief of Staff as 
the leader of our fighting forces during 
the period of the war. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
this a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MAY. Yes; it is. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
it proposed to continue this practice with 
respect to other generals or other mil- 
itary men? 

Mr. MAY. No; this applies only to 
General Marshall and to the troops that 
were mobilized during the recent conflict. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
ports on Pearl Harbor cast some reflec- 
tions upon General Marshall. This re- 
port was made by an official Army board. 

Mr. MAY. I am sure the gentleman 
does not concur in those reflections. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am not 
Saying that I do, but they were made. 

Mr. MAY. That was a newspaper 
story, that I happen to know is not true 
In any sense and is wholly without foun- 
dation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am won- 
dering if this is not premature until we 
have a thorough investigation of Pearl 
Harbor. The report was not rumor. It 
is a matter of official record. 

Mr. MAY. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would 
object to the consideration of this reso- 


lution at this time, until there is a fur- 
ther investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
report. 

Mr. MAY. I hope the gentleman will 
not insist on objecting. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I shall in- 
sist on objecting because of the impli- 
cations that were made in the press and 
in an Official report as to General Mar- 


- shall’s responsibility in the Pear! Harbor 


disaster. There is also the job of de- 
mobilizing the Army. We should wait 
until that job is done efficiently. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my request for the present consideration 
of the joint resolution. 


CHILD-CARE CENTERS 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a telegram 
I have received from Mr. Whittle, of the 
7 Council of Metropolitan Los An- 
geles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the pending question before the 
Appropriations Committee for the much- 
needed continuation of Lanham Act 
funds to provide for child-care centers, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House the fact that 
California and southern California in 
particular, is not asking for much in view 
of their contribution to Federal taxes for 
the fiscal year, 1944-45, which amounted 
to nearly $2,000,000,000. 

The whole State of California with 6% 
percent of the national population col- 
lected 814 percent of the internal-reve- 
nue taxes from all sources. I hope when 
the Appropriations Committee considers 
the question of continuing child-care 
centers, that it will recognize California’s 
contribution to the national-tax revenue 
which far exceeds the amount of Federal 
aid California receives for all other pur- 
poses. 

Los ANGELES, CALiI¥., October 2, 1945. 
Hon. Gorpon L. McDonovucn, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Emergency child-care committee in meet- 
ing held October 1 approved report made by 
research department of Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles on present status 
of mothers using child-care centers. Ninety- 


’ eight percent of mothers using nursery cen- 


ters returned cards and about 85 percent of 
mothers using extended day-care centers. 
Twenty percent of mothers are sole support 
of families; 78 percent provide partial sup- 
port. Over 50 percent of the group have hus- 
bands still in service. Copy preliminary re- 
port on study on survey and copy of state- 
ment of principles adopted by committee be- 
ing sent you. Urge Appropriations Commit- 
tee authorize continued use of Lanham Act 
funds already appropriated for child-care 
centers, at least for period long enough for 
State Legislature in special session to take 
necessary action. 
H. F. Wurrtte, Chairman. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
plead guilty to a charge made in the 
public press today. It is not very often 
that I confess to the House anything said 
about me in certain publications but I 
am charged in the Communist Daily 


-Worker today with being in sympathy 


with the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

I plead guilty to that charge, because 
in my opinion the DAR is just about the 
most American organization on earth. 
This organization is composed of the de- 
scendants of the men who fought for the 
creation of this great Republic. While I 
am at it, I want to say the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLer] on yester- 
day attacked the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution on the race question. If 
one of them had attacked him or said 
anything about a member of his race, 
then you would have heard a how! to 
high heaven. 

It is about time Americans stood up 
for American principles, and for the de- 
fense of American organizations, such as 
the DAR. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON asked and was 
given permission to include during gen- 
eral debate on the reorganization bill, 
H. R. 4129, a brief as to the constitu- 
tionality of the reorganization. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in two instances in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp and to include a letter 
from soldiers on the subject of demobili- 
zation of the Army. 


STRIKES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning press tells us that the folks down 
in Texas have a rough way of handling 
the strikers who turned off the electric 
current which supplies the cities and 
hospitals with light, water, and power. 
Someone down there in authority just 
fired them and put some veterans in their 
places. Now is that being fair to the 
union? Those men down there who fired 
the strikers who would not work, who 
were preventing others from working, 
will be called labor baiters if they do not 
watch out. A little while ago the OPA 
in one of the few acts which were of 
benefit to the people, discontinued the 
rationing of gasoline. But the CIO 
in Michigan picked up rationing and they 
are telling the people, hospitals, stores, 
and industries in Detroit which indi- 
vidual which corporation gets gasoline. 
A CIO gentleman named August Scholle, 
in his ignorance and conceit, presumes to 
ration gasoline. How does he get that 
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way? Now the CIO and the PAC, its 
newest maid, are the political allies of the 
administration. I hope that the ma- 
jority leader and his colleagues here in 
Congress will get the administration back 
on the right track, the main line, so that 
the veterans returning home can get jobs 
here in America, so that as they reach 
home they will find an America equal at 
least to the one they left. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


HON. LEO T. CROWLEY, FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. I was indeed delighted 
to hear the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Keere] eulogize Mr. Leo T. Crowley, 
Foreign Economic Administrator, for the 
splendid services he has rendered to the 
country. The tribute was in such glow- 
ing terms as only the gentleman from 
Wisconsin could express, yet I wonder 
whether it would not be more fitting if 
some Republicans paid like praise to 
Democrats who are serving the country 
with ability, efficiency, and devotion in 
important offices in the Government, 
To the contrary, unfortunately, no mat- 
ter who the Democrat may be while serv- 
ing in office, he is invariably assailed and 
criticized and charged with being a 
bureaucrat. Unfortunately, such unfair 
criticism has been heaped also upon Re- 
publicans who have been holding impor- 
tant positions under the late President 
Roosevelt’s administration. I hope that 
other Republicans and even some Demo- 
crats instead of criticising and finding 
fault will occasionally eulogize efficient, 
honest, and conscientious officials in- 
stead of waiting until they have severed 
their connections, whether voluntarily 
or involuntarily. I feel that a good word 
of praise of men while serving in public 
office would encourage them in their ac- 
tivities, believing that there are some 
people who evaluate their services to the 
country. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to know when the gentleman 
paid tribute to any Republican. 

Mr.SABATH. May I say to my friend, 
the minority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that I can call attention 
to the fact that I have paid tribute to 
Republicans but, frankly, there are few 
whom I could honestly praise. Has not 
the gentleman frequently heard me pay 
tribute to the former Secretary of War, 
Mr. Stimson; to the former Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Knox; to the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Ickes; to Mr. Donald 
Nelson, former Chairman of the War 
Production Board, and to former Attor- 
ney General Mitchell, all of whom are 
Republicans. Not only that but I have 
supported some Republicans for office, 
among them the late James:R. Mann, 
former minority leader of the House. 
And lest I forget, I have eulogized the 


gentleman himself, especially as to his 
ability to control the Republican Mem- 
bers and, as he must recall, I have urged 
that he be continued in his important 
position of minority leader. 

As to the statement of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] that some 
labor organizations are supporting the 
Democratic Party, I ask him why should 
not all labor organizations do so. Why 
should not the farmers; yes, and the 
businessmen of the country, if they have 
their own and the interest of the coun- 
try at heart, who have enjoyed higher 
prices for their labor and higher profits 
than under any other administration in 
the history of the country, likewise sup- 
port the Democratic Party? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Rules my good friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABaTH] that I surely, 
as one Republican, have done just what 
he has criticized us Republicans for not 
doing. It is a matter of record in the 
Antigo paper of some 3 years ago that 
at a meeting there in a community which 


is largely Democratic I was asked why ° 


they did not get better administrators 
in the administration to handle these 
various departments. I said at that time 
I did not know why Henry Wallace went 
around and hired the leaping jackasses 
that he had working for him as econo- 
mists when there were men like Leo 
Crowley who everybody in the State of 
Wisconsin knew was a good administra- 
tor, and who regardless of politics, 
agreed was a good public servant. I do 
not think my statement had anything 
to do with the selection of Leo Crowley, 
though he was selected a few days after- 
ward to head the FEA. In the State of 
Wisconsin they were for Leo Crowley as 
an administrator because we have had 
confidence in him. During many years 


he has demonstrated that he is above. 


partisan politics. He is a public servant. 
He is an American. The only sin that 
he has or will ever commit is that he is 
for the American people. That evident- 
ly is quite a sin in some places. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] 
has expired. 


REORGANIZING AGENCIES OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 360, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for consideration of the bill (H. R. 4129) to 
provide for reorganizing agencies of the Gov- 
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ernment, and for other purposes, ang all 
points of order against said bill are here 
waived. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divideq and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mj. 
nority member of the Committee on Expendj. 
tures in the Executive Departments, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as orcered on the bill and 
amendments thereto tu final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the rule for the consideration of 
the so-called reorganization bill. It is 
an open rule which will require the bill 
to be considered under the general rules 
of the House. It provides for 4 hours’ 
general debate. 

I have no requests for time on this 
side. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] desires to use any 
time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr, Brown], 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 360 makes in order 
the bill H. R. 4129, provides for 4 hours 
of general debate thereon, and waives 
all points of order against the bill. 

H. R. 4129 provides for the reorganiz- 
ing of agencies of the Government, and 
for other purposes. There are many of 
us in Congress who believe the reorgani- 
zation of the various agencies, divisions, 
and departments of the Executive 
Branch of the Government is urgently 
needed. In fact, when this measure was 
before the Rules Committee, I suggested 
that what we need most just now is a 
simple, plain piece of legislation to au- 
thorize the President to abolish any 
agency or division of the Government 
within the executive branch, and to 
discharge any employee of any of such 
executive agencics. It seems to me that 
what the country wants today, what it is 
prayerfully asking for, is the complete 
abolishment of numerous governmental 
agencies and the discharge of many of 
the millions of Governmen. employees 
now on the public pay roll, rather than 
just a transfer of those Federal agencies, 
and the employees thereunder, to some 
other department of the Government. 
Instead of reshuffling the agencies of the 
Government we need to trim them 
down—a cutting, a reduction, not only 
in the various agencies, but in the num- 
ber of employees also. : 

Today the Federal Government has 
on its pay roll something more than 
3,000,000 employees. We have an untold 
number of agencies of the Government. 
Assuredly we want reorganization, if it 
is to be the proper kind of reorganiza- 
tion, but certainly, too, we need a great 
shrinking of the Federal Government. 
This, I am sure, is the real desire of 4 
great majority of the people of America. 
It know it is the position of my party. 
I hope it is the position of the majority 
party. Let us also hope that from this 
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legislation will stem, not only a reorgani- 

ation, but also a great reduction in the 

size of the Federal Government and in 

the number of employees on the Federal 
roll. 

<* CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 

the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Can the gentle- 
man inform us at this time as to whether 
or not any amendments will be offered 
by the committee to this bill? 

‘Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I understand 
amendments will be offered by members 
of the Committee and by other Members 
of the House. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I mean as commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am not cer- 
tain what the committee may do as a 
committee. I cannot speak for the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
wil] the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
eentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is it supposed 
that this reorganization bill will effect a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
Federal employees? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That, of course, 
is the reason given by the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments for reporting the bill. It is to be 
hoped of course that such will be the 
result, but I do know the complete 
abolishment of many of these agencies 
end offices of the Government would, 
without question, result in a decrease in 
public employment. That is what Amer- 
ica seeks. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Unless it brings 
about a substantial reduction in the 
number of Federal employees its passage 
will be futile, as was the other so-called 
reorganization measure which was en- 
acted several years ago. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I may answer 
the gentleman from Ohio by saying that 
when we have passed similar reorganiza- 
tion bills in the past the final result after 
the reorganization has always been more 
employees on the Federal pay roll than 
we had before. I hope such will not be 
a result of the passage of this legisla- 

lon. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is exactly 
what I am afraid will result. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Hatiecx]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

_ The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
IS present. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 159] 
Andresen, Boykin Chelf * 
gy H. Buckley Clark 
—_ Pa, Camp Colmer 
rs Campbell Cooley 
Bender Cannon, Fla. Courtney 
ee Celler Cravens 


Curley Kearney Rees, Kans 
Dawson Kee Rivers 
De Lacy Kerr Rodgers, Pa. 
Dickstein King Roe, N. ¥. 
Douglas, Calif. Landis Sharp 
Dougias, Ill. Lea Sheridan 
Drewry Lesinski Short 
Elliott Lewis Simpson, Il 
Elsaesser Luce Slaughter 
Fenton McGehee Somers, N. ¥ 
Gathings McGlinchey Taber 
Granger Madden Talle 
Hagen Manefield, Tex. Thomas, N. J. 
Hall, Marcantonio Weiss 

Edwin Arthur Mundt White 
Hall, Murray, Tenn. Wickersham 

Leonard W. Norton Winter 
Hancock O'Toole Wolcott 
Hedrick Patman Wolverton, N. J. 
Hendricks Patterson Wood 
Holmes, Mass. Pfeifer Zimmerman 
Hope Powell 
Jenkins Rabaut 


The SFEAKER. On this roll call 339 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California {[Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] may extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an article from 
the Miami Herald. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that the act, H. R. 1975, an act for 
the relief of Glassell-Taylor Co., Robin- 
son and Young, having been presented to 
the President of the United States on 
September 18, 1945, for his approval, and 
not having been returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which it originated 
within the time prescribed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, has become a 
law without his approval. 


REORGANIZING AGENCIES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HaLLecK] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make some general observations about 
this proposal and the things that it gen- 
erally covers, and then I wish in particu- 
lar to discuss an amendment I propose 
to offer. At the outset may I say that I 
certainly am not approaching this propo- 
sition from any partisan viewpoint or 
persuasion, and I believe none of us 
should approach it in other than that 
manner. As far as I am concerned I 
believe I can say that the Members who 
sit on my side of the aisle—on the Re- 
publican side—are just as anxious to ef- 
fect econcmy and reduce Government 
jobs, and abolish useless boards, bureaus, 
and commissions as are any of the Mem- 
bers. 

However, I do hold some very definite 
convictions about this matter, and speak- 
ing further of partisanship, I know from 
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past actions in this body and from many 
statements that have come from many 
of my good friends on the other side of 
the aisle that they hold exactly the same 
convictions I hold. I would assume, in 
respect to the exemption of certain inde- 
pendent agencies from this provision, 
that the author of the bill and the chair- 
man of the committee himself at one 
time certainly held the convictions I now 
hold. He may still hold them because in 
the bill he originally introduced he pro- 
vided for a greater list of exemptions 
than I would provide for. 

We all want necessary and proper re- 
organization. The question is how to 
obtain that reorganization. 

First of all, I should like to point out 
that there are many places where there 
is a crying need for reorganization that 
are completely under the control of the 
Executive, and could be accomplished 
without any legislation. Of course, 
where agencies have been created by 
statute it might also be said that the 
President can suggest certain reorgani- 
zations or changes in the basic law upon 
which the Congress could act. Some say 
that that is not an effective way to ap- 
proach this problem, but I shculd like to 
say for the record that in my years in 
Congress I have not been conscious of 
any failure on the part of the Congress 
of the United States to respond to any 
reorganization proposals submitted by 
the Executive. 

There are others who say there is such 
a lethargy on the part of the legislative 
branch of the Government that we need 
some such bill as this. Let me say to 
you that if we adopt this bill we plead 
guilty to that charge of lethargy. In 
this connection I wish to point out that 
in this bill we are doing another thing. 
It is a little strange to contemplate it 
and possibiy for the purpcses of reor- 
ganization it is not necessary, cut if we 
adopt this legislation we have in truth 
and in fact transferred legislative func- 
tions to the Executive and undertaken to 
recepture or to capture for curselves a 
certain measure of veto rewer that 
normally exists in the executive branch. 

However, it seems to be the prevalent 
opinion that an arrangement for Ex- 
ecutive initiative is necessary. If it is, 
certainly no one can contend against it. 

Having regard to whether or not this 
might be he!pful, I point out that we 
have had this kind of legislation on the 
books for a long time. How much has 
been accomplished under it? Why, back 
in President Hoover’s time there was 
submitted under a similar arrangement 
quite a list of reorganizations that was 
defeated in 1933 by the then Democratic 
majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. Incidentally, under that plan the 
disapproval of one House defeated the 
program. Since that time we have had 
a similar law. I have seen very little 
if any real accomplishment. I have seen 
some damage done. I have seen the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority destroyed as an 
independent agency of the Government, 
and turned over to the control of the De- 
partment of Commerce. I saw the REA 
transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture where its political control be- 
came so obnoxious that a Senate com- 
mittee declared out against it and the 
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Senate of the United States enacted leg- 
islation to undo the damage that had 
been done. Incidentally, I express the 
hope that this body will follow the lead 
of the other body and reconstitute the 
REA as an independent agency of the 
Government. 

There is a great demand today for re- 
organization. Great newspapers have 
editorialized upon it. They say some- 
thing ought to be done, and something 
should be done. Little has been done 
under these plans, but we can try again. 

If we get that point let us do the best 
job we can. I say now I am ready to go 
along with reorganization. I will go 
along with President Truman in reduc- 
ing boards, bureaus, and commissions, 
and in economy in government, together 
with cutting down personnel as deeply as 
he dare propose at any time. But what 
safeguards should we throw around this 
rather extraordinary procedure? 

Back in 1937 or 1938 there came in a 
very similar proposal. It aroused a 
storm in the country second only to the 
storm aroused by the message to pack 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
What was that about? Why, it was be- 
cause many feared that it was an effort 
to destroy the independence of the 
Comptroller General and the _ great 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial in- 
dependent agencies of the Government. 

What happened? The Congress ex- 
empted practically all of those agencies, 
Yes, with one exception, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, largely upon the per- 
suasive argument of the gentleman from 
Missouri who lulled us or sought to lull 
us into a feeling of false security by say- 
ing to us in so many words that it was 
unthinkable that the President would 
seek to destroy the independence of that 
great agency, a thing which subsequently 
came to pass. 

Now, this bill is before us. What 
about these great independent agencies 
of the Government? The committee ex- 
empts three, the ICC, the SEC, the FTC, 
and gives a left-hand exemption to four 
or five more by saying a separate plan 
must be submitted for them. If that is 
the best we could have, I would be for the 
separate plan. It is better than nothing. 
I do not like the idea of putting in a lot 
of bait and destroying an agency that 
none of us want to see destroyed. How- 
ever, this provision really means nothing 
except that it is conclusive evidence that 
the committee must have been disturbed 
about the implications of this bill. Can 
anyone point out to me any reason why 
the ICC, SEC, and FTC should be ex- 
empted and the Maritime Commission 
should not, the Tariff Commission 
should not, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and other similar agencies should 
not be so exempted? 

My firm conviction is that we should 
and must protect the integrity of these 
great independent agencies. Hence, my 
amendment which is simply this: That 
the list of exempted agencies should be 
extended to include eight agencies that 
are not so exempted, in addition to the 
three that are exempt. These are as 
follows: Civil Service Commission, the 
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Federal Communications Commission, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Maritime Commission, the National 
Mediation Board and National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, and the Tariff Commission. 
That amendment will not in any way in- 
terfere with a needed reorganization of 
the Government in any quarter. On the 
contrary, the inclusion of that amend- 
ment will make for good government and 
efficient government. 

How many employees do you suppose 
those agencies have? The sum total is 
23,053. Why, we have something over 
3,000,000 Federal employees. Upward 
of 10,000 of that 23,000 are in the Mari- 
time Commission. The National Media- 
tion Board and the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board only have 98. Who 
will contend that to exempt those agen- 
cies will in any way interfere with a 
needed reorganization of the Govern- 
ment? The number compared to the 
over-all rumber is infinitesimally small. 

This amendment poses this question: 
Shall we permit the destruction of the 
great independent quasi legislative and 
quasi judicial agencies that deal with the 
very lifeblood of trade and commerce? 
Shall we stand by and see them trans- 
ferred to executive control in some 
executive department, probably under 
some Cabinet officer of the Government? 

We might as well be frank about it. 
There are two schools of thought in this 
country. One schools of thought holds 
that we need these independent agencies. 
That has been the congressional view- 
point. We have thought that they 
should be answerable to the Congress. 
Their members are appointed for a term. 
They should make their decisions without 
regard to politics. They ought to make 
them independently and without regard 
to political domination or control. 

Then there. is another school of 
thought that has chafed at that situation 
ever since the Humphreys case when he 
was sought to be taken from the Federal 
Trade Commission because it was felt 
that his views were not in harmony with 
the views of the administration. Those 
people want to get their hands on all 
these great independent agencies. They 
want to subject them to executive con- 
trol. They want to destroy the situation 
under which those agencies are answer- 
able to the Congress that created them. 
They want them to follow executive di- 
rection instead of congressional intent as 


“expressed by us. 


When it comes to issuing a license for 
a broadcasting station, do you want this 
independent board answerable to us to 
say who shall get it or do you want some 
Cabinet officer to say who shall get it? 
If you want to get a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity for a bus line or truck 
line or railroad or an air line, do you want 
to go to the ICC as a great independent 
agency that decides the fact or do you 
want to go to a Cabinet officer? 

This is not seeing ghosts under the 
bed. These reorganization proposals 
have proceeded on the theories outlined 
in the old Brownlow report which came 
out baldly and said that these independ- 
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ent agencies should be taken in under } 
of the 12 executive departments of 
Government. 

As far as I am concerned, I know that 
the continuing existence of these inde. 
pendent agencies makes for the best goy. 
ernment. Parenthetically may I also say 
that the then Senator Truman felt the 
same way about it, and later I want to 
quote a few of the things that he saiq 
along that line, although he seems to fee] 
differently now. 

Why are these agencies indispensable? 
They are the creatures of Congress, 
They are answerable to us. I think 
practically all, if not all of them, are 
bipartisan commissions, the requirement 
being that the minority shall be repre- 
sented on the commission. Why is that? 
That is a logical extension of the two- 
party system. It provides for expres- 
sion of the minority viewpoint on that 
commission or agency. Why, the deci- 
sions of these agencies, when they go on 
to the circuit court of appeals, are final 
on the facts on review even as are the 
decisions coming from a district court of 
the United States. You transfer one of 
these bipartisan agencies to a Cabinet 
position, to an executive department, 
and the independent, bipartisan status 
of the agency is out the window. It just 
becomes a joke. 

The whole thing has been summed up 
by the Brookings Institution in words 
better than I could use. Let me read 
you what they say in a report on this 
bill: 

The regulatory agencies * * * have 
the power to make rules and regulations hav- 
ing the force of law and, consequently, in a 
real sense are legislative agencies. They also 
perform adjudicatory functions that should 
be carried out in an impartial manner free 
from political influence. Moreover, in order 
to preserve the necessary degree of continu- 
ity in public policy their freedom from the 
potentiality of partisan political action is 
also desirable. It is argued by some that 
administrative expenses could be cut by plac- 
ing these agencies in the regular depart- 
ments. But such savings would be very 
small since, as will be shown, administrative 
costs are but a small part of total expendi- 
tures. Consequently, the President should 
not have the power to place them in execu- 


tive departments headed by political appoin- 
tees. 


Let no one say that this is not a real 
threat. I have referred to the CAA 
transfer to the Department of Commerce. 
I have referred to the reorganization 
order that destroyed the independence of 
the REA, and has put us now to the 
necessity of undoing the wrong that was 
done. We also have a duty and a re- 
sponsibility to recreate the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authcrity as an independent 
agency of the Government. We have an 
airport bill before our committee. It 
may cost upwards of a billion dollars. 
It refers to what the Administrator is to 
do. But when the Under Secretary of 
Commerce appeared, he said, “Why, the 
decision and determination of the De- 
partment of Commeree would be super- 
imposed upon that of the Administrator.” 

Some say that President Truman does 
not cOvet control of these independent 
agencies of the Government. As I 
pointed out a moment ago, we were told 
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that by one speaking of his predecessor 
and presumably for him, only to see the 
thing against which we sought to guard 
come to pass. The CAA was transferred. 
They had been doing a great job. When 
that matter came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for action we overwhelmingly 
defeated the reorganization proposal, 
put when it went to the other body they 
refused to go along. Now we have the 
very bad situation of having that great 
agency in the Department of Commerce. 
That convinces me that this one-house 
procedure is a highly dangerous thing. 

There were voices raised over there in 
the Senate against that reorganization 
proposal affecting the CAA. One of 
those voices was the voice of Senator 
Truman. The then President, his prede- 
cessor, finally became so angered that 
he said those opposing his reorganiza- 
tion plan were guilty of ignorance, gulli- 
bility, or politics. The then Senator 
Truman said in substance that he would 
not undertake to contest the matter of 
his ignorance but he certainly would 
contest the matter of his gullibility. He 
went on to say certain things about that 
transfer that I think every one of us 
ought to listen to today in trying to figure 
out whatis happening. I quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD containing the de- 
bate. This is Senator Truman speaking: 

Aviation is again to be placed under the 
control of a Department which made such a 
mess of it that it was removed by Congress 
only 2 years ago with the express consent and 
active support of the President. He asks 
that a plan which failed be substituted for 
one which has worked successfully. 

But what about the plan itself? A close 
study reveals that it is not so clear cut as it 
might seem to be on first reading of the 
order. It does not distinguish between 
duties directly under the control of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and those which al- 
legedly remain as independent functions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The order re- 
quires that the Board report through the 
Secretary of Commerce, whose degree of in- 
direct control is obviously unlimited. In 
fact, the Secretary is the Board. The whole 
set-up becomes political. Air regulation by 
a bipartisan board is out of the window. 


A little further on, speaking after cer- 
tain questions that he had propounded, 
he said these words: 

These and many other queries come to 
mind; but I need not here enumerate them 
further in order to illustrate the clever in- 
direction with which the independent regu- 
lation of American aviation is being sacri- 
ficed on the altar of concentrated Executive 
control of governmental functions. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remainder of my time, 4 min- 
utes, to the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
HALLECK], 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to complete my statement and won- 
der if I might possibly be allowed some 
time by the majority side? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. How much 
time would the gentleman need? 
war HALLECK. Five additional min- 
ves, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 


I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana, 


Mr. HALLECK. Further on in that 
debate in the Senate, Mr. Truman also 
said this: 


There was not a single witness in the hear- 
ings who conscientiously felt that the Civil 
Acronautics Authority should be transferred 
to the Department of Commerc:. We are 
going straight back to where we started and 
the eficrts of the Senate and all of the ef- 
forts of the House to create a bipartisan 
board to regulate air commerce are simply 
made nugatory by this order. This biparti- 
san board is a continuing body to regulate 
transportation by air just as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has regulated trans- 
portation on the railroads and by busses and 
trucks. It is, I repeat, a continuing organ- 
ization. We have been trying to set up a 
transportation policy. The effort, so far as 
the House is concerned, is completely wiped 
out if this order goes into effect. I sincerely 
hope that so far as air commerce regulation 
is concerned, a political set-up will not again 
be resorted to. Before the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority was established the main difficul- 
ty with the regulation cf air commerce was 
the fact that the Department of Commerce is 
innately a political organization. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. May I be permitted 
to conclude? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is the gentle- 
mar quoting former Senator Truman? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; Iam quoting the 
words of former Senator Truman. 

The Secretary of Commerce is appointed by 
the President because b> is friendly and fa- 
vorably inclined to him, and that is the way 
it should be; he is a part of the executive 
department of the Government. What we 
tried to set up was a quasi-legislative and 
judicial body, which, if transferred to a po- 
litical organization, will put things exactly 
where they were when we started. 


Further on, Senator Truman said to 
Senator PEPPER, who was supporting the 
reorganization: 

Would the Senator transfer the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under the same con- 
ditions to the Department of Commerce? 


Senator PEPPER answered: 


It would not make a bit of difference in 
the world to their effectiveness. 


You see there is a school of thought 
which is running back of this whole 
thing. 

The Recorp shows further: 

Mr. TRUMAN. The Senator would transfer 
them to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. PEPPER. They would serve just as well 
and just as effectively if they were oriented 
there as if they were in their present ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I cannot agree to that at all. 
They are quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 
bodies and they are responsible to the Con- 
gress and to no one else. I think that if the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority does go to the 
Department of Commerce, we will have 
ample proof of what would happen. 


Now, then, you may say, “Well, does 
President Truman still hold those 
views?” Well, I wonder. I told you 
about this airport bill. Since they are 
going to spend a lot of money I decided 
I would like to see the administrative sit- 
uation cleared up. I recall when our 
committee reported the omnibus air bill 
last year it provided for the re-creation 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority as an 
independent agency of Goveri.ment, 
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So quite some time ago I introduced a 
bill to provide for the re-creation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Covernment. 
Our committee addressed a communica- 
tion to the Budget Bureau inquiring 
inquiring whether or not they favored 
that bill and whether it is in lime with 
the President’s program. In view of 
what Senator Trumen said in the Sen- 
ate, I supposed of course that he would 
favor re-creating the CAA as an inde- 
pendent agency. But, no. Something 
has happened. It would appear that he 
has changed his mind. 

After waiting around ell summer, on 
September 21 the Budzet Bureau wrote 
this to the committee: 

In reply, I wish to state that I recently 
had occasion to discuss this subject with the 

resident and he authorized me to advise 
the Secretary of Commerce, which I did in 
my letter of August 23, 1945, copy attached, 
that the enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion would not be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 


Now, what has haprened to the views 
and viewpoints of the President? You 
heard his arguments in the Senate. 
Now, as President, it seems to me it is 
air to say that by this request he seeks 
the same power he condemned in his 
predecessor; the power to acquire con- 
centrated Executive control of Govern- 
ment functions. In the Senate he ex- 
pressed views directly against that. He 
sends this request here for power which, 
if granted, and the pattern of the CAA 
and the REA is to be followed, can re- 
sult in the destruction of these great 
agencies and untold harm to the people 
o- America. That is why we must ex- 
empt these agencies. 

Now, I wonder, has the President of 
the United States forsaken the high 
principles that he announced in the 
Senate? True, the matter of the CAA 
was the particular thing under consid- 
eration, but the quotations I have read 
to you go to the very foundation work 
of this whole question. Has he forgotten 
them or did he not know the implica- 
tions of the reorganization message sent 
up here? Did he not krow the renly 
that was addressed to the Commiitee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
against my bill to recreate the CAA as 
an independent agency of Government? 
Or is it possible that those who pyro- 
moted these reorganization schemes in 
the past are still in the saddle and driv- 
ing on with the same vigor and same de- 
termination to strip the legislative 
branch of the Government of its prerog- 
atives, its powers, and its responsibili- 
ties, and concentrate them in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government? 

This matter is now before us. There 
is only one safe course for us to pursue 
and that is to see to it, while there is 
yet time, that these things are safe- 
guarded. We can adopt this amendment 
to exempt these agencies, and other 
agencies if it is deemed advisable to in- 
clude them. We will not jeopardize re- 
organization where it is needed. We can 
provide, assuming that we transfer the 
legislative initiative to the Executive, 
which seems advisable, that disapproval 
by one body of the Congress shall defeat 
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the program. But if we pass this legisla- 
tion without these exemptions, without 
requiring the approval of both Houses 
before they go into effect, then we have 
made possible the destruction of these 
great independent agencies. What can 
happen was demonstrated in respect to 
the CAA, even as against the word of 
Senator Truman. We have seen that 
great independent agency which regu- 
lates in the air, just like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulates on 
the surface, could have its independence 
destroyed, could be transferred to the 
Department of Commerce where there is 
now divided responsibility, where no one 
can tell who Goes have the responsibility 
and who does make decisions. 

Now is the time to do something about 
it, and we must do it in connection with 
this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] has 
expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr, WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rather hesitate to take the time of the 
House under the rule because I plan to 
discuss the bill under general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, our friend from Indiana 
has demonstrated that it is easy to be 
critical but difficult to be constructive. 
He has given lip service to reorganiza- 
tion. He is silent, however, as to his 
plan or proposal. If the fundamental 
plan the bill has set forth is unsound, 
I say to my friend the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr, HALLecK] bring forth a 
plan that is sound, 

The gentleman from Indiana states 
that a mistake was made with respect to 
the transfer of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and with respect to the REA, and 
he quotes as his principal witness the 
present President of the United States. 
This bill proposes to give to that Pres- 
ident, his principal witness, the power 
to submit to this Congress a plan that 
will provide for the transfer of this very 
Board from the Department of Com- 
merce to make it an independent agency. 
Mr. Speaker, I am not going into the 
matter of the REA except to say that in 
my judgment the position of the REA 
today is better than when it was under 
Mr. Slattery or than it would have been 
under Aubrey Williams, whom it was 
proposed to place in charge of that 
agency. If the President of the United 

tates favors taking that Administra- 
tion out of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and establishing it as an inde- 
pendent agency, we give to that principal 
witness, the witness upon whom the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has relied and 
whose testimony he has quoted, the 
power to submit that plan to the Con- 
gress of the United States. The gentle- 
man criticizes only two transfers of the 
many that have been made. The aver- 
age is good, if there are only two subject 
to criticism. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman at length, if 
he will pardon me, during the general 
debate. 
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Something was said about a proposal 
submitted by President Hoover for reor- 
ganization in December 1932. Congress 
gave him the power to submit a plan. 
He proposed to consolidate 58 agencies. 
We had extended hearings. Col. J. C. 
Root was the Director of the Budget. 
The testimony showed that Colonel Root 
admitted that at least some of those 
reorganizations, all in open plan, were 
utterly unsound, and he convinced the 
committee that the President was not 
familiar with the reorganization plan. 
They were submitted just a short time 
before he retired. The facts are and the 
record shows that our friends on the Re- 
publican side opposed the plan as a 
whole. They said they were in favor of 
a few of the transfers. The record is 
that the Republicans offered a motion to 
recommit with instructions to divide the 
plan. That motion was defeated. The 
fact is that the entire plan was defeated 
without a record vote and without a divi- 
sion vote because there were few, if any, 
on either side who were in favor of the 
plan as the bill for submitting the plan 
had been pronounced probably to be un- 
constitutional, as I shall show later in 
the day, by William D. Mitchell, the then 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Let me say in conclusion that the prob- 
lem of reorganization is one of the most 
important in the Government. We have 
in my judgment the best reorganization 
bill that has been submitted to the House. 

With respect to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, of which 
the gentleman from Indiana is a mem- 
ber, could submit at any time a bill to 
transfer the Board from the Department 
of Commerce and making it an inde- 
pendent agency. It is a matter within 
the jurisdiction of his committee, and I 
repeat that committee could submit a 
bill at any time. If there be legislation 
affecting the Board pending before the 
committee, the transfer might be in- 
cluded in such legislation. It is fair to 
say that the plan, as he says, was rejected 
by the House; it was favored by the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 46 to 34, and subsequently 
the plan was approved by both Houses 
passing a resolution putting it into effect 
before the expiration of the 60 days. It 
is further fair to say that in transferring 
the Board to the Department of Com- 
merce the President abolished another 
Board, the Board of Safety; and the 
President of the United States let the 
bipartisan character of that board re- 
main, and it is now bipartisan. I shall 
be pleased to discuss the matter more 
extensively in general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, if Congress 
is unwilling to undertake this reorgani- 
zation problem, urwilling because of the 
feeling that it is not properly equipped 
to do so, then it ought not to tie the hands 
of the President, upon whom responsi- 
bility is being placed, and it ought not 
to try to do it in part by limiting the 
powers of the President. A very serious 
error will be committed if a host of agen- 
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cies are exempt from _reorganizaticn. 
The committee reporting the bill how- 
ever, has justified the position taken by 
my devoted and distinguished friend 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK], because 
the committee does propose that certain 
agencies shall be exempt. Very frankly, 
I am deeply concerned with what may 
be done with the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. I would like to see 
it taken care of, but I am convinced that 
the President will be in a very much 
better position to do a good and satis- 
factory job if the agencies exempted 
under the bill are eliminated and none 
other be put in. 

We have made attempts heretofore to 
get reorganization but at no time has 
reorganization been needed so badly as 
now. To effectuate the purposes »f the 
bill, we must give the President a free 
hand. You are not going to get the kind 
of reorganization that you feel ought to 
be had if you cripple, hamstring, tie the 
hands, or limit the power of the agency 
you are appointing to do this important 
work. 

I hope upon reflection that Members 
will take a trustful attitude. Certainly 
the gentleman from Indiana is in good 
position to fevor delegating this whole 
power of reorganization to the President 
because he finds himself in accord with 
views expressed by him on this subject 
while a Member of the United States 
Senate. He is not in position to enter- 
tain doubt as to the kind of a job that the 
President would do. 

I am not sure that I shall offer any 
amendments when the bill is considered 
under the 5 minute rule, but certainly 
I would favor the striking out of all these 
exempted agencies if keeping them in 
this exempt class a host of others must 
also be admitted. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Reference was made 
a bit ago to my comment on the REA and 
the statement was made that the REA 
under the Department of Agriculture 
had done a good job. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry made 
an extensive study of that whole thing 
and wound up by putting this paragraph 
in their report, along with a lot of other 
things I will not take time to read at this 
juncture: 

The disintegration and demoralization of 
personnel in the REA since its integration 
into the Department of Agriculture is an 
outstanding contrast to the harmony and 
excellency of morale that appears to have 
existed prior thereto, and is an indictment of 


the administration under the Agricultural 
Department. 


They cited the testimony of Mr. John 
Carmody, who certainly was an able man 
and they state the following of him: 


He made his reasons known in the testi- 
mony before the committee. He feared that 
the success ef the REA would be impaired and 
the REA would be handicapped when it be- 
came subordinate to the Department of 
Agriculture. He anticipated the menace of 
layers of authority over REA. His anticipa- 
tions ani fcars were fully justified. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, Ricu]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, when I came 
to Congress in 1930 we had about 450,000 
Government employees and a national 
debt of about $20,500,000,000. Today 
we have over 3500,000 Government 
employees and a national debt on Sep- 
tember 27 of over $262,500,000,000. There 
is not a Man in Congress or a Man any 
place in the United States who wiil deny 
that we need reorganization. H. R. 4129 
probably is not the best solution to that 
problem. If this bill had come up 6 
months ago I would not have voted for it, 
but I will vote for the bill today because I 
have reason to believe that we are going 
to do something on account of absolute 
necessity, and if we do not do it, this 
Government of ours is going to go by the 
ways. I think that every Member of 
Congress as well as the Chief Executive 
realizes that fact. Let me give you some 
reasons why we should reorganize the 
Government as given by the Comptroller 
General, Lindsay Warren, before our 
committee. Ile says ther are 29 agencies 
o. Government engaged in lending 
money; three Government agencies en- 
gaged in insurance deposits and loans; 34 
agencies dealing with the acquisition of 
land; 16 agencies dealing with wildlife 
preservation; 10 agencies dealing with 
Government construction; 9 agencies 
dealing with credit and finance; 12 agen- 
cies dealing with home and community 
planning; 10 agencies dealing with ma- 
terials and construction; 28 agencies 
dealing with welfare matters; 14 agencies 
dealing with forestry; 4 agencies dealing 
with the examination of banks; 65 agen- 
cies engaged in gathering statistics; 75 
bureaus and agencies of Government and 
divisions in the transportation field; 8 
bureaus and departments of Govern- 
ment dealing with labor. That was be- 
fore the Executive order just a week or 
so ago putting everything back in the 
Labor Department. There are three 
agencies dealing with collections of cus- 
toms, If we do not need a reorganiza- 
tion of Government, then I do not know 
anything. The question is, How are you 
going to go about it? If the gentleman 
from Indiana could carry out the things 
that he wants to do and in the manner 
which he suggests ought to be done by the 
Congress, that would be one thing, but I 
am convinced that the Congress will not 
do it, and the reason is because Congress 
has not got the backbone to do the job. 
There is only one other thing left for us 
to do, and that is to take a chance once 
more on the Chief Executive. I would not 
have talked that way 6 months ago, but 
I am convinced that there is only one 
thing to do, and the best thing to do is 
the salvation of America, the salvation of 
this country of ours, and if we do not 
do that I think we will be sunk. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The _ gentleman 
heard me read the collcquy that took 
Place between the then Senator Truman 
and Senator Pepper of Florida at the 
‘ime the CAA was under consideration. 
ine then Senator Truman asked Sena- 


tor Pepper if he would put the ICC un- 
der a Cabinet Executive post. Senator 
Peprer indicated that he would. The 
then Senator Truman said that he 
would not be for that at all. May I ask 
the gentleman whether he stands with 
Senator Fepren or the views expressed 
at that time by the then Senator Tru- 
man? 

Mr. RICH. I am only taking another 
chance, because I have reasons to bo- 
lieve, on account of statements made to 
me by the Comptroller General, that we 
will certainly get somethirg better. We 
cannot get anything worse. If we can- 
not get anything worse, we ought to get 
something better. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I ask the gen- 
tleman one final question? The gentle- 
man heard me enumerate the eight addi- 
tional independent egencies that I 
thought should be exempted. Did Lind- 
say Warren et any time say anything 
to the gentleman to indicate that their 
shift to the executive departments would 
in any way accomplish the result that 
the gentleman is talking about, with 
23,009 employees? 

Mr. RICH. We can eliminate those 
agencies if the Congress sees fit. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous questicn on the 
resolution. 

The previcus question was ordered. 

The resoiution was agreed to. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tcday it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read; and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As a part of our program of interna- 
tional cooperation, expanding foreign 
trade, and domestic progress in com- 
merce and industry, I recommend the 
speedy approval by the Congress of the 
agreement of March 19, 1941, between 
the United States and Canada for the 
development of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin. When approved, the 
two countries will be able to harness for 
the public benefit one of the greatest 
natural resources of North America, 
opening the Great Lakes to ocean navi- 
gation and creating 2,200,000 horsepower 
of hydroelectric capacity to be divided 
equally between the people of the United 
States and Canada. 

The development, utilization, and con- 
servation of our natural resources are 
among those fields of endeavor where 
the Government's responsibility has been 
well recognized for many generations. 

During the war we were forced to sus- 
pend many of the projects designed to 
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harness the waters of our great rivers 
for the promotion of commerce and in- 
dustry and for the production of cheap 
electric power. We must now resume 
these projects and embark upon others. 

The Congress and the people of our 
country can take just pride and satisfac- 
tion in the fcresight they showed by 
developing the Tennessee and Columbia 
Rivers and the rivers in the Central Val- 


ley of California. Without the powes~ 


from these rivers the goal of 50,000 air- 
planes a year—considered fantastic only 
5 short yeers ago, but actually surpassed 
twice cver—would have been impossible. 
Nor could we have developed the atomic 
bomb as early as we did without the large 
blocks of power we used from the Ten- 
nessee and Columbia River. 

The timely development of these rivers 
shortened the war by many years, and 
saved countless American lives. We 
must ever be grateful for the vision cf 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the wisdom of the Congress in urg- 
ing and approving the harnessing of 
these priceless natural resources. 

One of the great constructive proj- 
ects of the North American continent, in 
fact, one of the great projects of the 
world, which was delayed by the exigen- 
cies of war, is the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 

For 50 years the United States and 
Canada, under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations, under Lib- 
eral and Conservative governments, have 
envisoned the development of the proj- 
ect together, as a joint enterprise. 

Upon the expectation that we would 
join with them in completing this great 
engineering project, Canada has already 
built more than half its share of the 
undertaking. 

We, however, still have our major con- 
tribution to make. 

Every engineering investigation during 
the past 50 years, every economic study 
in the past 25 years has found the proj- 
ect feasible and economically desirable. 
The case has been proved; the plans are 
ready. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will make 
it possible to utilize our war expanded 
factories and shipping facilities in the 
development of international economic 
cooperation and enlarging world com- 
merce. New and increasing opportuni- 
ties for production and employment by 
private enterprise can be expected from 
this cheap water transportation. 

It is the kind of useful construction 
which will furnish lucrative employ- 
ment to many thousands of our people. 

The completion of the seaway will 
bring many benefits to our great neigh- 
bor and ally on the north. The expe- 
rience of two wars and of many years 
of peace has shown beyond question that 
the prosperity and defense of Canada 
and of the United States are closely 
linked together. 

By deveiopment of our natural water- 
power resources, we can look forward 
with certainty to greater use of elec- 
tricity in the home, in the factory, and 
on the farm. The national average an- 
nual consumption of electricity by do- 
mestic consumers has almost doubled in 
the past 10 years. Even with that in- 
crease, the national average is only 65 
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percent as high as in the Tennessee Val- 
ley where electric rates are lower. In- 
crease in the consumption of electricity 
will mean more comforts on the farms 
and in city homes. It will mean more 
jobs, more income, and a higher stand- 
ard of living. We are only on the 
threshold of an era of electrified homes 
and mechanical aids to better living. 
We can encourage this trend by using 
‘the bounty of nature in the water power 
of our rivers. 


If we develop the water power of the 
St. Lawrence River, the United States’ 
share of that power will be available for 
distribution within a radius of 30C miles. 
This will include most of New York 
State and its neighbor States to the east. 
Public and private agencies will be able 
to pass on to the consumers in that area 
all the advantages of this cheap power. 

Under the leadership of Governor and 
later President Roosevelt, the State of 
New York created the framework of a 
State power pregram. I have always 
been, and still am, in favor of that pro- 
gram. 

Under it, the power facilities are to be 
constructed by the Federal Government 
and turned over by it to the State of New 
York. The terms of allocation of costs 
to the State of New York have been 
agreed upon in a Memorandum of agree- 
ment dated February 7, 1933, recom- 
mended for execution by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers and the 
power authority of the State of New 
York. This basis of allocation is fair 
and acceptable. 

It has always been understood by the 
responsible proponents of this develop- 
ment that the water-power projects 
should become the property of the State 
of New York, and that the electric power 
should be developed and handled by the 
State. That should continue to be the 
policy, and I recommend that it be so 
declared by the Congress. 

Any agreement with the State of New 
York to this end must protect the in- 
terests of the United States as well as the 
interests of neighboring States; and will, 
of course, have to be submitted for ap- 
proval by the Congress before it can be- 
come effective. 

I urge upon the Congress speedy en- 
actment of legislation to accomplish 
these objectives so that work may start 
on this great undertaking at the earliest 
possible time. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE Howse, October 3, 1945. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that gentlemen who 
speak on the bill, H. R. 4129, the reor- 
ganization bill, in Committee today may 
include in their remarks, tables, news- 
paper items, and other matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO 
REORGANIZATION BILL 


Mr. MANASCO asked and was given 
permission to print the Committee 
amendments to H. R. 4129 with a brief 
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explanation following his remarks in 
the Committee of the Whole. 


REORGANIZATIONS IN EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4129) to provide for 
reorganizing agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4129, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CocHran]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to analyze this bill, as it would 
only be a repetition of what others have 
agreed to do. I want to make a few 
remarks in reply to some of the state- 
ments which were made during the con- 
sideration of the rule. I have been a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
for nearly 20 years. There has not been 
a select reorganization committee set up 
by the House during that time that I 
have not been a member of. I have been 
chairman of House committees, and 
after the death of Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, I became chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Reorganization. 
During that period there were some very 
outstanding men who I have been asso- 
ciated with. One of them is now Secre- 
tary of State. Another is now Secretary 
of the Treasury. Another is now Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Cox], and others, members of 
committees. 

Had this bill been brought to the floor 
immediately after it was reported by the 
committee nearly 2 weeks ago, this op- 
position that you hear now would not 
have sprung up. But the delay gave an 
opportunity to job holders to buttonhole 
Members of Congress to exempt their 
agencies so that they could retain their 
positions. The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives even made a public ex- 
pression in reference to their interfer- 
ence. Are we going to listen to job hold. 
ers, or do we intend to think of the in- 
terest of the taxpayers of this country? 
The President disapproved of what was 
going on. Subordinates of his in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government com- 
ing to Members of Congress to try to 
override his recommendations. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Ha.ueck], I concede, has a right to talk 
about the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, because he has been a member of 
the committee which considers legisla- 
tion affecting the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Naturally he is interested. 
But if the President of the United States 
in the event this bill becomes a law, just 
as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] said, retains the same po- 
sition that he had while in the Senate to 
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which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
HALLeck] referred, he can make the Civi] 
Aeronautics Administration an inde- 
pendent agency. He can also return the 
REA to its former status. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.COCHRAN. No. I asked the gen. 
tleman to yield to me and he refused, 
Now, aviation has moved along very 
fast. It is going to move along faster, 
We read in the papers today where an 
airplane load of fish comes to Washing- 
ton from the Great Lakes. The airplane 
is going to carry not only mail but it is 
going to carry express and freight. The 
War Department today has gliders large 
enough to place two tanks within them. 
They used them in Europe. They were 
made in my city. That corporation is 
still making gliders, even though the war 
be over, to sell to airplane lines. What 
for? To carry express and freight. 

I am just as much interested in the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration as any 
Member. We, the Congress, delegated 
power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Under the provisions of this 
bill you cannot take one function away 
from it. You can add to it but you can- 
not take anything from it. We dele- 
gated the power to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate rates for 
the railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] 
has expired. 

Mr.MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Later on we placed 
the supervision of trucks under the In- 
terstate .Commerce Commission. It 
regulates their rates. If aviation is going 
to advance so that it will be a real com- 
petitor of the railroads and the trucks, 
would it be a mistake to give to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power 
to regulate rates for the aviation com- 
panies? Would it not be better to have 
them all under one head? All are en- 
gaged in interstate transportation. 

You all know how for years I have been 
endeavoring to have the executive branch 
of the Government reorganized. Years 
ago I knew there was a great need for 
reorganization if we were going to stop 
the control of our Government by 
bureaus. It was for that reason that I 
supported the legislation that gave Pres- 
ident Hoover the right to reorganize and 
it is for that reason I participated in se- 
curing the passage of legislation on sev- 
eral occasions since that time. 

I cannot conceive of a better argu- 
ment that could be made for this legisla- 
tion as the committee reported it than 
that advanced by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown]. 

I want to compliment him on the 
speech he made, which in my opinion 
was an endorsement of this legislation. 
I think the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALieck] likewise endorsed this 
legislation, but unfortunately he added 
some “ifs” and “‘buts”. What does he 
propose? He proposes to offer an amend- 
ment to exempt certain agencies. Is he 
willing to offer those amendments in- 
dividually? No. He is going to offer 
He wants to 


them collectively. Why? 











cet Members of this House who would 
like to see the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corportion, for example, exempted, to 
go along with him on the other seven or 
eight exemptions which he proposes; 
and so on down the line. An opportunity 
for some logrolling, you vote to exempt 
my favorite agency, I will vote for yours. 

It seems to me if you want to ap- 
proach this question honestly and fear- 
lessly and you really want to offer 
amendments, offer them separately and 
let every agency stand on its own bot- 
tom. The more agencies you exempt 
the less reorganization you will have. 

I am going to be honest with you and 
say that if I had my way there would 
be no exemptions in this bill. The ques- 
tion has been asked why we exempted 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The answer is that there was an argu- 
ment among the Members and a major- 
ity agreed that these three organizations 
were outstanding arms of Congress. In 
other words, Congress has delegated 
power to them to do certain work for 
the Congress such as the regulation of 
rates, the control of securities, the con- 
trol of business from unfair practices 
and false advertising, and so forth. 
Then, again, Members asked why we 
provided in paragraph C of section 5 
that the Civil Service Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the United States Tariff Commission, and 
the Veterans’ Administration coulc not 
be reorganized unless the plan was sub- 
mitted to the Congress individually and 
not contained in a plan where other rec- 
ommendations might be made. 

A great part of the original bill intro- 
duced by the chairman was contained in 
the 1939 act and he included in the ex- 
emptions practically all the agencies 
that were contained in that act. I can 
tell you as a member of the committee 
that handled that bill that those ex- 
emptions would not have been in that 
act if the views of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had prevailed. While we 
passed the bill by a fair majority the 
bill only passed the Senate by one vote 
ard it was necessary to make conces- 
sions to the Senate in order to get a 
law. The fect that those agencies were 
exempted in the 1939 act is the answer 
to any criticism that might be ad- 
vanced as to why President Roosevelt 
did not more thoroughly reorganize the 
executive branch of the Government. 
We tied his hands and told him, “You 
can go so far but no further.” It is true 
that we also gave the President the 
power in 1933 to reorganize the execu- 
tive branch of the Government but you 
know and I know the situation that con- 
fronted the President when he took of- 
fice in 1933. We were faced with dis- 
aster. The banks were closed, thou- 
sands of business houses were going into 
bankruptcy, and he was trying to save 
our Government from ruin. Before he 
had time to do a real job the act ex- 
pired. 

It is reasonable to assume that when 
President Truman twice asked the Con- 
gress to reorganize the executive branch 
of the Government he is willing and 
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ready to do it. The Congress will not do 
it, so why should we not delegate the 
power to the President to do it but at the 
same time provide in the law that the 
Congress will have the power by con- 
current resolution to either approve or 
disapprove of his recommendations? 
As you all know a concurrent resolution 


is final when acted upon by both Houses. - 


It only requires a majority of both 
Houses to pass a concurrent resolution 
under the terms of this act to approve 
or disapprove his plans. We do not pro- 
vide for a joint resolution which would 
give the President the veto power. The 
President could veto a joint resolution 
and you and I know it would require a 
two-thirds vote of the Congress to pass 
it over his veto. 

It is true we gave President Hoover 
unlimited power to reorganize this Gov- 
ernment; but what Mr. Hoover do? Mr. 
Hoover sent down his reorganization 
plan after he was defeated, and the Con- 
gress very wisely, after his Budget Direc- 
tor assailed his plan—and I was the one 
who asked him the question, and it was 
in answer to my question that he disap- 
proved of the President’s plan and sug- 
gested the incoming President be given 
the power—the Congress refused to ap- 
prove it. 

In 1939 when we were receiving those 
telegrams and letters about which the 
gentleman spoke—and he knows who 
was the leader of the opposition—they 
did not come to me in wastebaskets, they 
came to me in mail sacks. I was chair- 
man of that committee; but I today can 
make the statement that there is not 
one businessman, there is not one bank- 
er—and I say banker because the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
wants to be exempted and has sent a 
letter to me—not one who opposes this 
reorganization plan. Why? Business- 
men have had more to do with the Gov- 
ernment in the last 10 years than they 
ever did, especially during the war. 
They found it took them about 2 days to 
find the man they wanted to talk to to 
discuss a matter; so they are all for re- 
organization. 

They encountered a bureaucracy the 
likes of which they never had any idea 
existed. They knew that no private bus- 
iness could operate 30 days as did their 
Government, and they urged reorgani- 
zation. The press, the columnists, the 
commentators, and organizations of 
every type urged a reorganization not 
only of the executive but of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. There- 
fore, we should certainly give President 
Truman an opportunity to set his house 
in order and place few limitations upon 
him. If he does not, then the responsi- 
bility is his, not that of the Congress. 

If and when amendments are offered, 
I propose to express myself on the 
amendments. 

This is a good bill, and I hope it will 
be passed as reported by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr, HALLEcK]. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
think too much of the gentleman from 
Missouri to engage in running contro- 
versy with him, but there are a couple of 
things I cannot let pass without cor- 
recting. 

No. 1: The gentleman certainly knows 
I stated my opposition in the Rules Com- 
mittee when this matter was before that 
committee and I have stated it publicly 
on many other occasions. But I certainly 
brought it out very definitely at the time 
the Rules Committee was considering the 
request for a rule, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi and the chairman of the 
committee know. 

No. 2: I approve of the statements 
made by Senator Truman which I have 
quoted. I am disturbed by the change 
in his position indicated by the letter of 
the Bureau of the Budget stating that he 
is not for the re-creation of the CAA as 
an independent agency. I am disturbed 
at his apparent objection to the exclusion 
of these independent agencies. I am dis- 
turbed at President Truman’s reversing 
Senator Truman. 

That other reorganization did not pro- 
vide for the transfer of the CAA to the 
ICC to effect a consolidation. It short- 
circuited the ICC and transferred it to 
the Department of Commerce, where it 
certainly should not be. 

No Government employee has spoken 
to me about my opposition to this mat- 
ter, not a single one has said a word to 
me. I am seeking to exempt these eight 
because they are in the same category as 
the three that are exempted and they 
should be exempted. I am motivated by 
principle and by conviction, not by a 
matter of getting votes. If there is any 
inconsistency it is on the part of the 
committee that exempts three rate- 
making regulatory independent agencies 
and does not exempt the FCC and the 
Federal Power Commission and others. 

It is true, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri indicated, that President Hoover 
submitted his plan after he was defeated. 
Maybe it was still a good plan, I do not 
know, but as I get it, the opposition was: 
“We are going to wait for the incoming 
President to do the job.” All I have got 
to say about that is that the incoming 
President came in, served as President 
for a long, long time, and if a real effec- 
tive reorganization were needed then, 
certainly, in that long period of time the 
reorganization might have been effected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 24 of this year 
the President of the United States trans- 
mitted to the Congress a message recom- 
mending legislation which would author- 
ize reorganization of the executive de- 
partments. In that message the Presi- 
dent asked for no exemption. He asked 
for permanent legislation. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments held hearings on 
this bill and it took us about 3 weeks to 
write the bill that was finally reported. 

On May 26 of this year I introduced 
a bill following the language of a bill 
passed by the House and Senate in 1939 
authorizing the Chief Executive to reor- 
ganize the executive departments. I had 
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21 exemptions in my bill. After hearing 
our former colleague, now the very able 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Hon. Lindsay Warren, it is fair to say 
that our committee was convinced that 
if we exempted 21 agencies from the pro- 
visions of a reorganization act there 
would be no reorganization. 

Mr. Chairman, of course the reorgan- 
ization of these executive agencies can 
be done by the Congress under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. For years, 
years, and years Members of Congress, 
the public, and the press have criticized 
growing bureaucracy, but, as far as I 
know, the Congress of the United States 
itself has never reorganized a single 
agency in the executive department. 
There is a reason for that. In the first 
place, we do not have the time to make 
a study. In the second place, we do not 
have the facilities, we do not have the 
experts to make the reviews for us. 
There is one thing, in my opinion, the 
Congress could do for itself; that is, pro- 
vide a sufficient staff to make the sur- 
veys necessary fcr the intelligent con- 
sideration of legislation and reorganiza- 
tion plans, 

This is not the first time that what I 
have just said has been stated to the Con- 
gress. In 1841, 104 years ago, the Con- 
gress was wrestling with the problem of 
reorganization. I want to read to the 
committee what a House committee re- 
ported in 1841: 

The committee soon found out that, with- 
out a total abandonment of their other rep- 
resentative duties, it would be impossible 
during .he present session to examine all the 
departments in a satisfactory manner. The 
public interest demands a rigid and more 
general investigation. Economy does not 
consist in withholding supplies which the 
public safety demands but in limiting the 
appropriation of public money to proper ob- 
jects, and in insuring that it is disbursed 
with fidelity. 


Of course, if we want this huge num- 
ber of executive agencies reduced, we 
must of necessity rely upon the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to do that. I think Congress is 
certainly protected in this bill. We have 
limited to some extent the authority of 
the President to reorganize. We have 
exempted from reorganization the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Under this 
bill, we will permit the reorganization of 
the Civil Service Commission, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the 
United States Tariff Commission, and the 
Veterans’ Administration, but the Presi- 
dent cannot reorganize those and trans- 
mit reorganization plans for those agen- 
cies if they are tied in with any other 
agency. Each individual agency reor- 
ganization mentioned here must be sent 
up in a separate plan, and Congress 
within 60 days can knock that plan out 
if it does not like it. I might add, by 
authority of the committee, that we are 
going to offer an amendment to section 5, 
subsection 3, on page 8. We will add the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
That will be in what is known as plan 2. 
In other words, if the FDIC is to be re- 
organized, it must be sent up as a sep- 
arate plan. It cannot be tied in with the 
plan of reorganization of the Federal 
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Land Bank or the Federal Reserve Board 
or any other agency. It comes up and 
must stand or fall on its own merits. 

In this bill we also limited the time for 
submitting reorganization plans to July 
1, 1948. We felt that there was a crying 
neeac and a crying demand for reorgani- 
zation of the Government agencies. We 
felt if we made the statute permanent 
that it might tend to delay needed reor- 
ganization. For that reason we placed 
the time limit July 1, 1948. There were 
other reasons for that. One of them is 
that we did not want to be charged with 
having a reorganization plan sent up 
during a Presidential campaign for pure- 
ly political reasons. We think that with 
a time limitation the executive depart- 
ment will get busy soon and try to solve 
this problem. 

I might say that under the War Pow- 
ers Act of 1941 the President of the 
United States is authorized to combine 
departments. He can abolish the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He can 
abolish its functions. All of us voted 
for that act. I asked for a copy of all 
the Executive orders that were issued 
under the first War Powers Act. I am 
frank to say that I do not agree with 
some of them, but they lapse 6 months 
after the expiration of this act. There 
must be some 75 Executive orders which 
were issued under authority of that act. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not been bothered. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission has not been 
bothered. The FDIC has not been both- 
ered. All of these agencies that we have 
fears about today have not been bothered. 
I think it is fair to say that if some of 
the agencies that have been enumerated 
in the so-called plan 2 of our reorgan- 
ization bill were set up here in an effort 
to change the bipartisan membership of 
a board, say the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, that both Houses of Congress would 
by an overwhelming majority repudiate 
those plans. 

It might be said that we are delegating 
too much authority to the President. Of 
course, we are delegating a good deal of 
authority. But within 60 days after that 
plan has been transmitted to the Con- 
gress, under the cloture rule which has 
been written in here, a very unusual rule, 
it makes it impossible for those who favor 
the reorganization plan to filibuster, de- 
lay, or by dilatory tactics make it im- 
possible to get a vote on the plan. 

I think that should allay the fears 
of most of us who do not want to give 
too much authority to the Chief Execu- 
tive. That is our protection. Without 
that protection, I would not support this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself one additional minute. 

I would take more time, but I think 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
ton], will devote most of his time to an 
explanation of the bill. He will not 
speak in general terms as I have. I be- 
lieve that after he gets through all of 
you will say that he has covered every 
phase of this bill. He has given it more 
study than any other member of our 
committee because he has been a mem- 
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ber of the committee for a number of 
years ani has had experience since 1929, 
I believe, in the reorganization of the 
Government. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO BE OFFERED 


It is proposed to offer certain com- 
mittee amendments to H. R. 4129, ang 
Iam setting them forth for the informa- 
tion of the House. 

The following amendment proposes a 
substitute for paragraph (1) of section 
4. It is merely a clarifying amendment, 
and makes no substantive change in the 
meaning of the paragraph: 

Page 4, strike cut lines 16, 17, and 18, ana 
insert the following quoted paragraph: 

“(1) shall change, in such cases as he 
deems necessary, the name of any agency 
affected by a reorganization, and the title 
of its head; and shall designate the name 
of any egency resulting from a sersganinn- 
tion and the title of its head.” 


The following amendment is for the 
purpose of making it clear that the 
President’s power, under paragraph (2) 
of section 4, to provide in certain cases 
for the appointment and compensation 
of the head of an agency, includes the 
power to appoint a board or commission 
and to fix the compensation of the 
members thereof: 

Page 5, line 1, after the period, 
a new sentence as follows: 

“The head so provided for may be an 
individual or may be a commission or board 
with two or more members.” 


The following amendments to para- 
graphs (3) and (4) of section 4 are 
merely clerical amendments. 

Page 5, in line 14, strike out “such” and 


insert “any”; and in line 18, strike out 
“the” and insert “any.” 


The following amendment to section 
5 (c) would provide, in effect, that any 
plan affecting the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation—except for trans- 
fers to such agency—could not also re- 
late to other matters: 

Page 7, line 24, after “Federal Communica- 
tions Commission”, insert “Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation.” 

REORGANIZATION THE AMERICAN WAY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
views expressed by the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLEcK] and those ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocuran] as to the necessity or the 
demand for this legislation can be ac- 
cepted, I think, by all of us. There is 
no question but that the country as a 
whole wants a reorganization in the ex- 
ecutive department. We all know from 
experience that for at least 17 years the 
Congress and the Executive have been 
endeavoring to get a worth-while reor- 
ganization and that so far we have not 
accomplished very much. That being 
true, I can see no reason for opposing a 
reorganization bill, provided it follows 
constitutional lines and keeps our consti- 
tutional procedure and principles. 

What the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. HALtEcK] said about the advisabil- 
ity of exempting certain organizations 
may or may not be true. I am not here 
expressing any opinion on that. Four are 
exempted in the bill. As the gentleman 
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committee in his original bill exempted 
91 organizations from any reorganiza- 
tion plan. But this is my point, and this 
ismy argument. Everything the gentle- 
man from Indiana wants can be obtained 
and brought about if the House will 
adopt two very short amendments as to 
how and when the bill can become 
effective. 

Reorganization of the executive agen- 
cies is long overdue. The people are im- 
patient, they are disgusted, because of 
the failure of the President and the Con- 
gress to reduce and make more efficient 
executive agencies. 

President Hoover, President Roosevelt, 
end the Congresses which served during 
their time had a try at the job, but never 
completed it. 

President Roosevelt in his first cam- 
paign promised drastic reductions in 
Government agencies and in Govern- 
mnent expenditures. Though he had the 
full support of a willing Congress, but 
little has been accomplished under the 
general reorganization law, which after 2 
years of hard work and long study was 
enacted in 1939. 

Because the advisability, yes, the 
necessity, of a reorganization in the 
executive departments is admitted, time 
will not be taken to prove that fact. 

The case for this bill is made by the 
testimony of the Comptroller General of 
the United States, the Honorable Lindsay 
C. Warren, a former Member of this 
House, in whose ability and integrity we 
all have the utmost confidence. That 
testimony is available to every Member 
and is found beginning on page 65 of the 
published hearings on H. R. 3325. 

In the course of his testimony, Mr. 
Warren said this: 

The late President told us in 1937 that the 
Government had become a higgledy-piggledy 
patchwork, and you need not leaf through 
the current appropriation acts to see that, 
sadly enough, it still is true. 


While a majority concedes that there 
should be a reorganization, there is an 
honest difference of opinion, not only as 
to the agencies which should be consoli- 
dated, but as to the method by which it 
should be accomplished. 

Experience demonstrates that, if we 
are to wait for the Congress to, in the 
first instance, report out a worthwhile 
reorganization bill, we may never have 
reorganization. This, because the var- 
ious agencies which have been estab- 
lished, each has in Congress its friends 
and advocates . ho immediately, when 
it is proposed to abolish that particular 
agency, join with the friends of other 
agencies who desire that another-named 
agency be excluded from any reorganiza- 
tion, and the result is either the failure 
to pass any bill or a bill which, because 
of its exemptions, means little or nothing 
toward either economy or efficiency. 

Hence the committee arrived at the 
conclusion that the first step in any reor- 
ganization plan should be taken by the 
Executive. The Executive, with his nu- 
merous aides, should have a more com- 
prehensive, a more accurate, view of the 
over-all situation in the executive de- 
partment than can the individual Mem- 
bers of Congress. Hence, this bill pro- 
vides that the President shall submit to 
ihe Congress a plan for a reorganiza- 


tion. With that feature of the bill, a 
majority of the Members are in hearty 
accord, 

Because the committee was of the opin- 
ion that certain agencies exercised quasi- 
judicial functions, the bill provided—sec- 
tion 5 (5) (c), page 7—that no reor- 
ganization plan should affect the Civil 
Service Commission, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, United States Tariff 
Commission, and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, if it also provided for a reorganiza- 
tion which did not affect such agency. 

True it is that there are other agencies 
in the executive department with quasi- 
judicial functions which might be af- 
fected by a reorganization plan, and 
friends of those organizations have asked 
why they, too, were not made exempt. 

Evidently the committee thought that 
the named organizations had demon- 
strated beycnd question their lack of 
need of a reorganization, and that those 
not named exercised functions more ad- 
ministrative than judicial in character. 

No doubt when this bill is read for 
amendment friends of other agencies de- 
siring that they be exempt from its pro- 
visions will make a vigorous fight to in- 
clude them in the exempted class. 

There is merit in many of the proposed 
amendments, but if, in consideration of 
the bill, the House starts making excep- 
tions creating further exemptions, in the 
end we will have a bill which will defeat 
the purpose for which it was proposed. 


THE METHOD 


The method as set forth in the bill by 
which a reorganization is to be accom- 
plished is this: The reorganization plan 
is to be submitted by the President to 
the Congress and unless within 60 days 
both Houses of Congress, by a majority 
vote, disapproves of the plan, it becomes 
law. That method is, in my mind, un- 
constitutional because it is in direct con- 
flict with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, relating to the enactment of legis- 
lation. 

As we all know a bill submitted to Con- 
gress cannot become a law, cannot be ef- 
fective, until it has received the approval 
of a majority of the Members of the 
House and the Senate and the approval 
either expressed or implied, of the Presi- 
dent or until after a disapproval by the 
President, it has received the affirmative 
vot of two-thirds of the Members of each 
House. 

The enactment of this bill, containing 
as it does, the provisions that any plan 
submitted by the President shall become 
the law of the land, unless it is within 60 
days disapproved by a majority of both 
the House and the Senate, is an attempt 
to amend the Constitution, or to disre- 
gard its provisions, by making it possible 
for the President, with the aid of a ma- 
jority of the Members of one House, to 
amend legislation. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about the American way of life, about 
the Constitution, and the principles un- 
derlying it, which have so recently dem- 
onstrated their superiority to any other 
method of government, but all too often 
when a specific proposition comes before 
the Congress, it has failed to adhere to 
the principles which have demonstrated 
their soundness, 
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All the good proposed by this bill can 
be accomplished if we adhere to consti- 
tutional methods. There is no excuse for 
any short cuts. There is no excuse for 
either House of Congress shirking its re- 
sponsibility, delegating its authority to 
the President and the other House. 

When the bill is read for amendment, 
I shall offer two amendments, the effect 
of which, will be to require for the ap- 
proval of any reorganization plan, a ma- 
jority vote of both the House and the 
Senate. That is the method provided by 
the Constitution for the enactment of 
legislation. 

This and preceding Congresses have 
issued too many blank checks, not only 
for unlimited sums but checks giving un- 
limited power. 

The Nation is looking to the Congress 
to reassume not only responsibility, but 
initiative. 

The amendments referred to, if adopt- 
ed, will enable those who wish to exempt 
certain agencies from reorganization to, 
if they have the support of a majority of 
their colleagues, accomplish their pur- 
pose. 

Not a little pressure was brought to 
bear upon me when this bill was before 
the committee to exempt from its pro- 
visions a certain farm agency. 

Those appealing to me were in favor, 
so they said, of an over-all, worth-while 
reorganization which would bring about 
efficiency and economy in every nook and 
corner of the executive agencies, but 
they insisted that the particular agency 
in which they were interested should not 
be touched. 

No doubt many Members of Congress 
have been subjected to a like pressure, 
but if each and all of us were to yield to 
his own desire to exempt a particular 
agency, we would, as has been stated, in 
the end get no worth-while bill. 

Reorganization in the executive de- 
partments is in reality, in the first in- 
stance, the job of the President. It was 
a job which Governor Roosevelt, in his 
early campaigns for the Presidency, 
promised to perform. It is a job which 
other Presidents have indicated they 
would like to do. 

But every time we get up to the door 
and start to clean house, we are met with 
individual objections to this, that, or the 
other agency, its personnel or its func- 
tions being curtailed or reduced. 

It may be that some of the agencies 
which it is proposed to exempt should be 
exempted. Conceding that point, the 
same thing can be accomplished if the 
House will adopt the proposed amend- 
ments as to the methods of procedure 
and if the plan sent down by the Presi- 
dent is required to receive the affirmative 
vote of a majority of both Houses before 
it becomes effective. 

There is no reason why any agency 
should be exempt from an effort on the 
part of the Executive to improve its 
functions, to lessen the cost of oper- 
ating it. 

Let the President, whoever he may be, 
with his aides and his assistants, with 
the mass of material available, suggest 
the proposed reduction in personnel and 
expense; then let the House say wheth- 
er that particular plan shall or shall not 
become a law. 
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If we put through blanket exemptions, 
let us not hereafter criticize the exsecu- 
tive department because of its failure to 
bring about efficiency and economy. 

Mr. BATES of Massachuseits. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Under 
this bill, it provides for the transfer, abo- 
lition, or consolidation of any agency of 
the Government. In another provision 
of the bill on page 9, the definition of 
agency is “any executive department.” 
Has the President under this bill the 
power to reorganize, consolidate, or 
transfer any of the powers of the War 
and Navy Departments? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman will 
read subdivision A of section 5, he will 
find his answer. 

I appeal to my Republican colleagues; 
I appeal to all the Members of the House, 
to again approve the authority of the 
Executive to submit a plan which will 
bring about the economy advocated by 
Hoover, promised by Roosevelt, but still 
a desirable reform to all appearances a 
long way ahead of us. 

If the Executive attempts to reorganize 
an agency or a commission which the 
House thinks should not be touched, all 
we need to do is to fail or to refuse to 
adopt it. 

If the plan is good, if it has merit, then 
we can go on record as being in favor 
of it. 

That is all I have to say at this time on 
this proposition. I am not making any 
argument as to the desirability of trans- 
fer or consolidation of any particular 
agency. AllI am asking of the Members 
of this House is that when this bill comes 
up for amendment you insist that any 
action which may hereafter be proposed 
by the President shall follow the consti- 
tutional procedure and receive the ap- 
proval of both branches of Congress; 
that there shall be no delegation of au- 
thority either to the President or to the 
President and one House of the Congress 
to enact legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentieman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member cf the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments I desire to present some of the 
reasons why I cast my vote recommend- 
ing passage of H. R. 4129, which pro- 
vices for reorganization by the Presi- 
dent of agencies of the Government. 

One hundred and four years ago a 
special committee of the House of Con- 
gress Was appointed to investigate the 
feasibility of reducing the ever-increas- 
ing number of payrollers on the Gov- 
ernment civil list. 

That was 20 years before the War Be- 
tween the Siates, yet even at that time 
the necessity of reorganizing the several 
governmental departments was recog- 
nized as an acute problem. Something 
had to be done—eand quickly—because 
the number of employees in the Capi- 
tal’s departments had grown to 600 per- 
sons, 

The congressional committee went to 
its task with a will. For 11 long months 
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it held hearings, questioned department 
heads, delved into the intricate and 
overlapping operations of the National 
Government’s tax-supperted agencies. 
And, the net result of that ambitious in- 
vestigation was a grand total of nothing 
accomplished. Actually, the House 
committee asked for more than just a 
year’s time to examine the departments 
and their 600 employees in a satisfactory 
manner. 

There have been numerous efforts at 
reorganization made since a few depart- 
ments and 600 Federal payrollers 
stumped that congressional investigat- 
ing committee in the year of 1841. None 
has been successful. As a matter of 
fact, the inability of Congress to effec- 
tually cope with the problem seemingly 
encourages department executives to a 
more reckless and profligate waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. The record of 
congressional failures is to them a men- 
tal baim, if ever they would experience 
pangs of conscience, for extravagantly 
adding useless employees to the public 
payroll and fertilizing the mushroom 
growth of more and more agencies whose 
functions overlap and whose duplica- 
tions serve only as an addition to the 
general confusion. 

And what I mean by general confusion 
is the state of mind in which the tax- 
payers find themselves when compelled 
by laws or emergencies to seek informa- 
tion or aid from governmental depart- 
ments which, purportedly, have been 
created for service to the public. 

For instance, there are 34 different 
Federal agencies which deal in the acqui- 
sition of land. I am not being facetious 
when I say that by the time a taxpayer 
ferreted out from that conglomeration 
the individual division with which he had 
to do business, then there would prob- 
ably have been several new departments 
created to handle his particular prob- 
lem. There are 65 departments that 
gather statistics, several of them appar- 
ently having as their sole duties the com- 
pilation of facts and figures about the 
other statisticians. 

Twenty-nine are vested with authority 
to lend Government funds. In this con- 
nection I submit that by the time an 
individual seeking a loan has defrayed 
the costs of legal help or private investi- 
gators in discovering which of the 29 
departments are entitled to make his 
particular loan, he would have expended 
the greater part of such loan for special 
services and would be in the market for 
another loan. And by that time he 
would have been apprised of the fact that 
he could have obtained quicker service at 
more attractive terms from private lend- 
ing agencies, 

There are 75 Federal Government 
agencies—count them--engaged in the 
field of transportation. This, in itself, 
raises a moving question. Certainly, 
with so many transportation experts in 
the so-called fleld services daily and 
nightly utilizing all means of travel, the 
ensuing congestion on the railroads, 
planes, and busses constitutes ‘a situation 
which may in time require the creation 
of still another department to untie the 
transportation knot in just the transpor- 
tation department itself. I cite the 
Comptroller General’s office for the in- 
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formation that last year the Federa] 
Government’s transportation costs alone 
were nearly as much as it cost to run the 
whole Government in 1914. 

Sixteen Federal agencies have to do 
with the preservation of wildlife. In 
this respect the term “preservation” js in 
many ways a misnomer. Because much 
of the work of these agencies is con- 
nected with the welfare of woods and 
waters creatures only from birth, hatch- 
ing, and spawning to the boom of the 
hunter’s gun or the spin of the fisher- 
man’s reel. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Wildlife Resources, and es a hunter 
and fisherman, I am personally very 
much interested in conservation. Ney- 
ertheless, after reviewing the efforts 
made by so Many overlapping and con- 
flicting Government agencies in the 
name of “wildlife preservation,” my heart 
goes out to the taxpayers for the vast 
sums that are being exnended on behalf 
of lo, this one dead duck. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentieman 
is making a most interesting Speech and 
has given us some figures that I have not 
been able to find in any of the reports. Is 
the gentleman able to tell us or is the 
committee able to tell us how many of all 
these conflicting and duplicating agen- 
cies were created by Congress and how 
many by the Executive? If we had those 
statistics we could then determine 
whether the chances would be better for 
the Executive to eliminate duplication or 
for the Congress to do it. Are such 
figures available? 

Mr. HENRY. Those figures are avail- 
able and I am sure the gentleman will 
find when he analyzes them that mosi of 
them were created by the Executive. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield. 

Mr. MANASCO. About 58 were created 
by Congress. 

Mr. HENRY. Twenty-eight different 
Federal departments deal with public 
welfare matters. Again I refer toa state- 
ment by the Comptroller General to the 
effect that there is a rather obvious con- 
flict between the functions of many of 
these welfare agencies. I contend that 
the old adage of “too many cooks spoil 
the broth” can be pertinently applied to 
a situation where at least a half dozen 
overlapping agencies are engaged in nu- 
trition programs. 

Time does not permit a detailed review 
of all of the surfeited activities, but here 
are a few more illustrative of the com- 
plete picture as it was back in 1939: 

Home and community planning gains 
the attention of 12 separate Federal de- 
partments; Government construction is 
handled by 10, while materials of con- 
struction engage 10 others. Fourteen are 
actually concerned with forestry matters, 
and 9 with credit and finance—besides 
the 29 that lend Government funds, 3 
that insure deposits and loans, and 4 that 
examine banks. 

At least 15 departments meddle in one 
way or another with housing projects 
financed in whole or in part by Federal 
funds. A cursory investigation reveals 
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that 8 departments and agencies have 
representatives browsing in the field of 
labor relations. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral recently was astounded to discover 
that at least two Government corpora- 
tions—Com.modity Credit and the for- 
mer Defense Supplies—were actually do- 
ing a thriving business in several admin- 
istrative and financial activities which 
have heretofore been regarded as solely 
the functions of the United States Bureau 
of Customs. 

What I have been able to portray of 
overlapping and duplications is, however, 
only a minor part of the complete pic- 
ture of how such mismanagement, ineffi- 
ciency, and confusion affects the tax- 
payer. It naturally follows that a super- 
abundance of useless payrollers is re- 
quired to maintain so much duplication. 

Government records reveal that in 1932 
there were, in round numbers, 590,000 
civilian employees on the Federal pay 
rolls. You will remember that the situa- 
tion so amazed Candidate Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that he campaigned for the 
Presidency—and successfully too—with 
the promise that, if elected, he would cut 
all boards, bureaus, and commissions 25 
percent. 

But what happened? Instead of the 
promised curtailment we have been com- 
pelled to endure an increase in the num- 
ber of civilian employees of the Federal 
Government that is in no way commen- 
surate with the increase in population, 
and certainly does not represent sound 
value for the services rendered. 

The over-all picture of today as com- 
pared to 1932 is: 1932, civilian em- 
ployees, 583,196; 1945, civilian employees, 
3,667,861. 

That is an increase of more than 500 
percent over a period of 12 years—an in- 
crease of more than 3,000,000 employees 
to administer affairs of government for 
130,000,000 persons. It means that each 
group of 37 men, women, and children in 
this Nation is supporting an adult em- 
ployee on the Federal pay roll. 

Giving the babes in arms, as well as 
other nontaxpayers, a break, we find that 
an estimated 50,000,000 persons, con- 
tributing 2 cents and up to the Federal 
Treasury in the form of income taxes, 
paid the salaries and expenses of 3,667,- 
861 Federal employees. That adds up to 
1342 taxpayers supporting 1 Federal em- 
ployee, 

What follows such inflation in bu- 
reaucracy is inescapable. The Federal 
Treasury is being drained to maintain 
these useless boards, bureaus, and com- 
missions at a time when every conscien- 
tious legislator, with the welfare of his 
constituents at heart, is studying ways 
and means of easing the tax load. 

The latest reorganization law, passed 
in 1939, was short-lived. The war thrust 
upon our peacetime mushroom growth 
of bureaus a pentagon-like superstruc- 
ture of new agencies and commissions. 
In the mad scramble to organize emer- 
gency wartime bureaus, even those with 
only peacetime pursuits took advantage 
of the general confusion to add to their 
personnel, under the subterfuge of func- 
tioning for the war effort. Duplication 
of effort -both in war and nonwar 
activities—was avoidable. Nevertheless, 
for more than 121% years no one has been 


successful in an attempt to stay the in- 
discriminate hiring of millions of new 
employees. 

As I have pointed out, the Congress 
itself has failed to effect remedial meas- 
ures in more than a century of trying. 
Obviously, we have reached a turn in 
the road. 

We.can blunder along with ineffectual 
attempts by the legislative department 
to bring about deflation of bureaucracy 
and its superfluity of personnel. Or, we 
can take the most direct and effective 
route to gaining results, namely, by leav- 
ing complete authority with the Chief 
Executive, by demanding that, clothed 
with such authority, he undertake the 
project at once, and by holding his of- 
fice strictly accountable. 

A study of H. R. 4129, the enabling act 
for such reorganization, reveals that 
Congress does not relinquish its control. 
Rather, the bill states that the President 
shall investigate the organization of all 
Government agencies to reduce expendi- 
tures and promote economy, and that he 
shall submit his recommendations to 
Congress not later than July 1,1948. The 
reorganization plans, which may be sub- 
mitted piecemeal, agency by agency, will 
take effect within 60 days of submission 
to Congress, providing that the two 
Houses do not pass a concurrent resolu- 
tion disapproving the proposed reor- 
ganization. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman related in his very able, in- 
formative speech, that we have increased 


the Federal payrollers from 583,000 plus ° 


in 1932 to 3,600,000 plus in 1945. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I won- 
der what there is in the record of Presi- 
dent Truman or anybody connected with 
him that would inspire the gentleman to 
believe that they will cut down instead of 
go up? 

Mr. HENRY. Nothing except the Pres- 
ident’s own good judgment, honesty, and 
integrity. There is no other recourse 
that we can adopt except take that 
chance. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has 
not the President been a part of the ad- 
ministration making these increases and 
voting for them and sustaining them for 
more than 10 years? 

Mr. HENRY. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the gentle- 
man believe that the head of the execu- 
tive department now lacks authority to 
make the necessary retrenchment and 
curtailment which the gentleman says 
are so essential at this time? 

Mr. HENRY. I do not think he lacks 
authority, no, but this places the duty on 
the President and makes him act. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. He is head of the 
executive branch of the Government and 
has full responsibility and authority now. 
There is little to justify any hope that 
the budget requests which come up here 
will offer any recommendations or pro- 
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pesals that we cut down on our Federal 
pay roll which has increased over five 
hundred-fold, as the gentleman has 
pointed out. The President already has 
the authority. What is preventing his 
acting now? 

Mr. HENRY. I do not think there is 
anything that prevents it, but this forces 
the duty upon him. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. He has had that 
duty for a long time. 

Mr. HENRY. Thus, the Congress, 
having heretofore vested in the Presi- 
dent the authority to create new agen- 
cies, now demands that the President 
abolish such agencies that have become 
useless, reorganize and consolidate those 
whose functions overlap. 

It is expressly stated in the bill that 
wherever it has been determined that 
the functions of any agency have been 
automatically terminated by passage of 
time or fulfillment of its original pur- 
poses, then no reorganization plan shall 
transfer such nebulous functions to any 
other agency. This safeguard will be 
appreciated by those who are apprehen- 
sive lest reorganization resolve itself in- 
to mere shifting of personnel without 
achieving results in the form of reduced 
numbers of employees and curtailment 
of expenditures. 

Certain departments have had to be 
exempted from reorganization. The 
reasons for this were intelligently ex- 
plained to the committee. Briefly, the 
exemptions arise from the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission are 
quasi-judicial agencies, and any plan 
affecting the Civil Service Commission, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Tariff Commission, and the 
Veterans’ Administration must be sub- 
mitted to the Congress separately and 
not embodied in a general reorganiza- 
tion. 

The bill prevents abolition of any 
executive department while at the same 
time carring safeguards against creation 
of a new one. Withal, the greatest safe- 
guard contained in the measure is the 
reservation that the entire plan is sub- 
ject to congressional review and veto. 

We will soon undertake the Victory 
Loan drive for the sale of $11,000,000,- 
000 of United States securities. And we 
are all reminded how generously the 
American public has responded to all of 
the previous War Loan drives as evi- 
denced by the fact that each was heavily 
oversubscribed. 

But the shooting is now over, and in 
view of all of the present wastefulness 
on the part of Washington officialdom, 
I am wondering if our appeal to bond 
purchasers will have a rather hollow 
ring unless prompt reorganization of the 
agencies of our Government, with re- 
sulting economies and elimination of 
overlapping effort and functions, is not 
made possible by the enactment of H. 
R. 4129. In the absence of such legis- 
lation, will the people meet a quota of 
$11,000,000,000 willingly when they know 
that waste as usual is to be the continu- 
ing policy in Washington? 

Upon a government simple but strong 
in its construction has been engrafted a 
system of bureaucracy which avpalls 
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with the amazing speed of its develop- 
ment. It has become a gargantuan 
monster so powerful that it is almest 
capable of mastering its own creator, 
the Congress. 

I urge passage of H. R. 4129 and I am 
willing to support any sound amendment 
which will strengthen its objectives and 
at the same time protect the interests 
and the powers of the Congress. It is 
the instrument by which we are in- 
structing the President to forthwith set 
the executive house in order. The Amer- 
ican people are demanding economy and 
efficiency and he will be held to account 
if he fails to submit all of the necessary 
plans. 

By passing legislation at this time we 
shall demonstrate to the people of 
America that we are sincere in our effort 
to econcemiz2 and to inject some sem- 

lance of sound business practice into 
the operation of government. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the imperative 
need for a thorough reorganization of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
there is hardly any question. We have 
today over 3,009,000 Federal employees, 
and a national debt in the neighborhood 
of $265,000,000,000. We are faced with 
the largest, most costly and most danger- 
ous bureaucracy in history. Unless we 
meet this problem with courage and 
determination, we cannot long remain a 
free people, where the Government is the 
people’s servant and not their master. 

When the Comptroller General of the 
United States testified before our Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments, relative to reorganization 
legislation, he presented some startling 
examples of the overlappings and dupli- 
cations of the agencies and bureaus. His 
testimony also bears out that, contrary 
to what some would have the people be- 
lieve, the war did not create this problem 
of Lureaucracy. The war merely accen- 
tuated it. The situation which confronts 
us arose out of the administration’s 
policy of having the Congress make broad 
delegations of power to the Executive. 
There were repeated warnings and pro- 
tests against that procedure, but they 
went unheeded. 

In his testimony the Comptroller Gen- 
eral called attention to the fact that in 
1939, over 6 years ago and 2 years before 
Pearl Harbor, there were at least 29 
egencies lending Government funds, at 
least 3 agencies insuring deposits and 
loans, at least 34 agencies dealing with 
the acquisition of land, at least 16 agen- 
cies dealing with wildlife preservation, 
at least 10 agencies dealing with Gov- 
ernment construction, at least 9 agen- 
cies dealing with credit and finance, at 
least 12 agencies dealing with home and 
community planning, at least 10 agencies 
dealing with materials of construction, 
andsoon. That is a sample of the situ- 
ation 6 years ago. One can readily 
imagine what the situation must be to- 
day, with the creation of many new 
agencies, commissions, and boards, and 
the unprecedented increase in the num- 
ber of Federal employees in connection 
with the prosecution of the war. 

The question at issue is not whether 
there is any need for the reorganization 
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of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The need has existed for many 
years. It is imperative that we act. 
The question at issue is with respect to 
the method to be employed for accom- 
plishing a reorganization. 

It should be borne in mind that a great 
many of the existing agencies and boards 
were not created by statute or specifi- 
cally authorized by law. They were 
simply created by Executive orders, or by 
a letter or informal memorandum, out of 
the innumerable delegations of power 
made to the Office of the President dur- 
ing the last 12 years. Without this bill 
or any other legislation, the President 
has ample authority to abolish, transfer, 
or consolidate any number of agencies 
and boards which were entirely the crea- 
tion of the White House, but very little, 
indeed, by way of reorganization has 
been done by the President under this 
authority he already possesses. How- 
ever that may be, I recognize that a 
complete and proper reorganization will 
require additional legislation, and I am 
prepared to give the President my full- 
est cooperation for the enactment of 
appropriate legislation. 

As a member of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, I voted to report this bill with 
reservations. I did so to bring this issue 
before Congress and with the conviction 
that the inadequacies and defects of the 
committee’s bill will be corrected before 
we reach a final vote. 

There are several methods that might 
be employed for accomplishing a reor- 
ganization. In the first place, it is not 
necessary to make any delegation of 
power to the President. Under his con- 
stitutional prerogative he could recom- 
mend to the Congress changes in the 
existing laws that may he necessary to 
effect a reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government. The Con- 
gress could then explore and enact his 
recommendations into law. This is the 
orthodox method procedure strictly in 
keeping with the principles of our system 
of government. It is the customary leg- 
islative procedure. It is the procedure 
I personally prefer and have long advo- 
cated. 

In the second place, there is the 
method whereby the Congress delegates 
certain powers to the President to issue 
reorganization orders or plans, but his 
plans or orders do not become effective 
until formally approved by both the 
House and Senate by joint resolution. 
Under this procedure Congress would be 
required to act on the particular plan 
within a specified number of days after 
the plan has been submitted. Some 
have argued that this procedure is no 
different than the customary procedure 
of Congress acting on the President’s 
legislative recommendations. But this 
joint resolution method has the advan- 
tage of precluding changes being made in 
the detailed plans of the President, of 
requiring the Congress having to accept 
or reject a plan in its entirety, and the 
further advantage of bringing the ques- 
tion promptly to a vote. 

This method of procedure has the all 
important element of protection against 
possible arbitrary exercise of power by 
the Executive. It gives the President 
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freedom to act; but, at the same time, 
preserves the principle of “checks and 
balances” fundamental in our system of 
government. It is quite possible that 
Congress would never have occasion to 
disapprove any plan the Executive might 
propose, but I cannot too strongly stress 
the importance of Congress having such 
a check, whoever may be the President, 
and however wise, however honest, and 
however conscientious he may be. The 
pending bill does not follow this pro- 
cedure. I urged its adoption in commit- 
tee, and I am now urging the House to 
adopt it in the place of the committee's 
proposal. 

And there is the third possible method, 
whereby power can be delegated to the 
President to issue reorganization orders 
to become effective within a specified 
number of days unless either the House 
or the Senate pass a resolution to nega- 
tive or set aside the particular order in 
question. This method gives the Execu- 
tive order full force and effect of law, 
unless one or the other House of Con- 
gress acts to set it aside. 

And there is the fourth possible 
method of procedure for carrying out a 
program for the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
The legislation could provide that the 
Executive orders of the President will 
become effective unless within a certain 
specified number of days both the House 
and the Senate pass a concurrent reso- 
lution to set them aside. Obviously, this 
method makes the check of Congress on 
the Executive less effective, because both 
Houses of Congress must act. As a 
practical matter, the administration's 
political control over one of the Houses 
of Congress makes such a check one of 
form without substance. 

This is the method, requiring action 
by both the House and the Senate to 
prevent a plan frciu going into effect, 
that is embodied in the committee bill, 
and is one of the features of the meas- 
ure to which I have objected. I sincerely 
hope that when the bill is read for amend- 
ment, the House will see fit to reject this 
particular feature of the bill and sub- 
stitute in its place a provision requiring 
affirmative action by both Houses of Con- 
gres~ before any Executive order becomes 
effective. 

As I have already indicated, I am pre- 
pared to cooperate with the President 
to the fullest extent possible for accom- 
plishing the highly desirable reorganiza- 
tion objective. The fact that I so 
strongly believe that the Congress should 
retain an effective check over the dele- 
gation of power to the Executive does 
not, in any way, indicate a lack of con- 
fidence in the President. Under the 
terms of this bill we are delegating legis- 
lative powers to the Executive. They 
are extremely important powers, and it is 
incumbent upon us to reserve for the 
Congress, which speaks for the people, 
an effective check on the exercise of pow 
ers delegated. To be sure, the bill as 
reported provides fer a check; but, as 
I have pointed out, it is not as real and 
as effective as it could and should be. 
It must be said, however, that even to 
the extent that Conrress retains some 
right to pass upon the exercise of pow- 
ers delegated, the pending bill is cer- 
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tainly an improvement over the type of 
legislation that has been enacted during 
the last several years under New Deal 
sponsorship. 

There is another feature of the pend- 
ing bill which I believe can be strength- 
ened. Section 5 (a) sets forth the limi- 
tations with respect to reorganization 
plans, and exempts from the bill three 
agencies—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 
and Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. These agencies are quite properly 
exempted because they are independent 
agencies which perform quasi-legislative 
and quasi-judicial functions. It is, in- 
deed, important that such agencies re- 
tain their independence, and to the full- 
est extent possible be free from political 
control and dictation. But there are sev- 
eral other such agencies which, in my 
view, should also be included in this ex- 
emption. I have in mind such agencies 
as the Maritime Commission, Tariff Com- 
mission, Civil Service Commission, and 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The complete exemption of the inde- 
pendent agencies, which are regulatory 
bodies performing quasi-judicial and 
quasi-legislative functions, would not 
materially affect the purpose of this bill 
in that the number of persons employed 
by these agencies are relatively small. 
The possible transfer of these agencies 
to a department of the Government, 
placing them under a Cabinet officer, will 
materially affect their independence. 

As a member of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in Executive Departments 
which reported this bill, I urge that we 
courageously put into effect some kind 
of a reorganization program. I likewise 
urge that the House endeavor to 
strengthen the bill in the two particulars 
Ihave mentioned. In any case let us not 
fail to do something without further de- 
lay for eliminating the costly and dan- 
gerous bureaucracy which has grown up 
in the Federal Government. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
as the chairman of the committee has 
stated, immediately following the mes- 
sage from the President requesting 
powers of reorganization, the chairman 
introduced substantially the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1939 as the basis for hear- 
ings on reorganization. The original bill 
was completely .ewritten. It has been 
reported as H. R. 4129, after hearings. 
The rule which has been granted waives 
points of order, but the bill is being con- 
sidered under the general rules of the 
House. Amendments are in order. That 
rule affects the bill in only one regard. 
Referring to the authority for consoli- 
dations or transfers, it provides, by waiv- 
ing points of orders, that the appropria- 
tions may be transferred. 

Mr. Chairman, there is widespread 
criticism of overlapping, duplication, and 
inefficiency in the executive departments. 
Congress has been vocal and loud in its 
criticism. We have used the word “bu- 
reaucracy” as a sweet morsel. The 
country has criticized wasteful and use- 
less bureaucracy. The President agrees. 

é has requested power to reorganize. 
With the prosecution of the greatest war 


in history, under powers conferred upon 
him in the First War Powers Act, there 
has been an unparalleled expansion of 
executive agencies. These agencies will 
expire 6 months after the war. 

The need now for reorganization is 
greater than heretofore. There are to- 
day, for example, some 17 agencies deal- 
ing with public housing. I shall not de- 
tain you to enumerate the list. These 
have been more or less consolidated in 
the National Housing Agency under the 
War Powers Act, but those consolida- 
tions will expire automatically 6 months 
after the war. The Federal Government 
owns one-fifth of all the lands in the 
country. There are some 11 bureaus 
dealing with Federal lands. In the field 
of public welfare there are about eight 
agencies dealing with vocational rehabil- 
itation and education. There are same 
six agencies dealing with nutrition pro- 
grams and research. There are three 
agencies dealing with the care of depend- 
ent children. In the field of labor rela- 
tions there are some 12 agencies. While 
some of these labor agencies have been 
recently consolidated by the President of 
the United States, those consolidations 
will expire 6 months ‘after the war. 
There are many agencies dealing with 
transportation, including regulation, op- 
eration, promotion, research, and ship- 
ping agencies. As the Comptroller Gen- 
eral pointed out, there are some 75 bu- 
reaus, divisions, and agencies of the 
Government that have important con- 
nections with transportation. Now it is 
time for us to put our house in order. 
The Comptroller General well said—and 
I quote his language: 

The present set-up is a hodgepodge and 
a crazy quilt of duplications, overlapping, in- 
efficiencies, and inconsistencies, with their 
attendant extravagance. It is probably an 
ideal system for the taxeaters and those 
who wish to keep themselves perpetually at- 
tached to the public teat, but it is bad for 
those who have to pay the bill. 


Congress and the country demand re- 
organization. The people are sold on 
reorganization. The President, I repeat, 
agrees. He says, “Give me the power. 
You have given my predecessors the 
power, give it to me.” 

What is the method? It has been said 
that Congress by a simple statute can 
abolish duplicating agencies with dupli- 
cating functions. It is not so simple as 
that. Congress has never reorganized 
the Government. I challenge anyone to 
point to a single statute passed by the 
Congress of which you are now a Member 
or by our predecessors. Congress does 
not reorganize. If we judge the future 
by the past, Congress will not reorganize. 
What is the practical solution of this 
difficult problem? It has been suggested 
that we could authorize the President of 
the United States to reorganize. The 
solution I repeat is not as simple as that. 
The power to reorganize is a legislative 
power. That power must be and can only 
be exercised by Congress as provided by 
the Constitution. We can either exercise 
the power directly by passing statutes 
approved by both Houses of Congress or, 
within certain well defined limitations 
and after setting up standards and poli- 
cies and defining the subject matter, 
Congress can authorize the Executive to 


provide and submit plans for reorganiza- 
tion. In order to do that, according to 
the decisions of our Supreme Court, it is 
necessary for the Congress to set forth 
the subject matter in clear and un- 
equivocal language. It is necessary for 
Congress to prescribe the method, the 
standard, and the yardstick. I under- 
take to say that the pending bill meets 
that test. Executive orders have been 
issued under the Reorganization Act of 
1932 as amended and reorganizations 
have been before the Supreme Court in 
two cases and have been approved. The 
pending bill contains an adequate policy 
and definite standards and defines the 
subject matter. It is constitutional. In 
this connection, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point, 
under permission previously granted me, 
in the House a brief with respect to the 
constitutionality of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF TITLE I OF THE 
REORGANIZATION BILL 


Title I of the reorganization bill vests in 
the President the power to reorganize the 
several agencies of the Government. Such 
a reorganization will necessarily entail the 
transfer, the establishment, and abolition of 
certain agencies. Since this, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have to be accom- 
plished by an act of Congress, the question 
immediately arises as to whether, by con- 
ferring this power upon the President, Con- 
gress has authorized him to exercise legis- 
lative power in violation of the Constitution. 

The issue of delegation of legislative power 
has been raised in the Supreme Court a 
number of times in the past and although it 
has been raised successfully but three times 
(Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan (1935), 293 
U. S. 388; Schechter Poultry Corporation v. 
United States (1935), 295 U. S. 495; Carter v. 
Carter Coal Co. (1936), 298 U. S. 238. The 
Carter case will not be discussed herein since 
it involves only the validity of a delegation 
to an unofficial body), the Court has an- 
nounced the principles upon which to judge 
such cases. Thus, it appears that Congress 
cannot delegate to an agent its power to make 
law. However, it may authorize an agent to 
regulate a subject matter which Congress 
itself might regulate by statute, if in so 
doing sufficient restriction is imposed upon 
the power of the agent to prevent him from 
substituting his will for that of Congress as 
to what the law shall be. Hence, if Congress 
in a statute clearly states the subject with 
which its agent is authorized to deal, and 
prescribes the policy of Congress with re- 
spect to such subject, so as to furnish an 
adequate standard to guide its agent in carry- 
ing out the delegated power, the statute will 
not be considered as delegating legislative 
power. If the agent, however, has been au- 
thorized to regulate any subject he may 
choose, or if Congress has properly restricted 
him to a particular subject matter but has 
failed to state adequately its policy with 
reference thereto, in either case the agent 
has been authorized to exercise legislative 
power. 

An excellent statement of these principles 
appears in Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission (C. C. A. 7th, 1919; 258 
Fed. 307), in which the Court upheld the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (38 Stat. 717, 
U. S. C., title 15, secs. 41-51). In the 
course of its opinion, the court stated (at 
p. 312): 

“With the increasing complexity of hu- 
man activities many situations arise where 
governmental control can be secured only 
by the board or commission form of legisla- 
tion. Im such instances Congress declares 
the public policy, fixes the general principles 
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that are to control, and charges an admin- 
istrative body with the duty of ascertaining 
within particular fields from time to time 
the facts which bring into play the principles 
established by Congress. Though the action 
of the Commission in finding the facts and 
declaring them to be specific offenses of the 
character embraced within the general defi- 
nition by Congress (unfair methods of com- 
petition) may be deemed to be quasilegisia- 
tive, it is so only in the sense that it con- 
verts the actual legislation from a static to 
a dynamic condition. But the converter is 
not the electricity.” 

Since the validity of a statute when at- 
tacked on the ground that it constitutes an 
invalid delegation of legislative power de- 
pends upon the definiteness of the instruc- 
tions given by Congress to its agent, the au- 
thorities must be examined to determine 
what statements of policy or standards have 
been considered in the past to be sufficiently 
precise. 

In Field v. Clark ((1892), 143 U. S. 649), 
the Court dealt with the third section of the 
act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. 567), which 
enacted a schedule of duties on certain mer- 
chandise and empowered the President to 
cause these duties to go into effect against 
the products of any country producing such 
merchandise, which imposed upon Ameri- 
can prceducts duties or other exactions 
deemed by the President to be reciprocally 
unequal and unreasonable. The phrase “re- 
ciprocally unequal and unreasonable” was 
held to constitute a sufficient standard to 
guide the President in so regulating the 
duties. 

The case cf Butifield v. Stranahan ((1903), 
192 U. S. 470), involved the act of March 2, 
1897 (29 Stat. 604), which made it unlawful 
to import into the United States any tea 
“which is inferior in purity, quality, and fit- 
ness for consumption to the standards pro- 
vided in section 3.” Section 3 empowered 
the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the rec- 
ommendation of a board of tea experts, to 
fix uniform standards of purity, quality, and 
fitness for consumption of all tea imported 
into the United States. The Court held that 
Congress had stated a policy to forbid the 
importation of “the lowest grades of tea, 
whether demonstrably of inferior purity, or 
unfit for consumption, or presumably so be- 
cause of their inferior quality,” and con- 
cluded that this statement of policy was 
sufficiently definite to guide the executive 
officers. 

In Unitea States v. Grimaud ((1911), 220 
U. S. 506), the Court considered a statute 
(the act of February 1, 1905, 33 Stat. 628) 
providing for the establishment of certain 
forest reservations and giving to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the power to “make such rules 
and regulations and establish such service as 
will insure the objects of such reservation, 
namely, to regulate their occupancy and use 
and preserve the forests thereon from de- 
struction.” Thus, the executive officer was 
instructed to regulate the use and occupancy 
of the national forests so as to “preserve the 
forests thereon from destruction.” This 
standard was held by the Court to be ade- 
quate. 

Section 135 of the Tariff Act of 1922 (42 
Stat. 858) has also been upheld. By that sec- 
tion the President was empowered to adjust 
the duties on imported merchandise so that 
they would equal the difference between the 
cost of production in the country of origin 
and the cost of production of like merchan- 
dise in the United States. In Hampton & 
Co. v. United States ((1928), 276 U. S. 394), 
the Court held that Congress’ statement of 
its legislative plan was sufficient to permit 
the delegation to an agent of the duty to 
fill in the details. See also Hampton & Co, 
v. United States ((1927), 14 C. C. P. A. 350). 

The Radio Act of 1927 (44 Stat. 1162) per- 
mits the Federal Radio Commission to grant 
licenses when “public convenience, interest, 
and necessity requires.” In Radio Commis- 


sion vy. Nelson Bros. Co. ((1933) , 289 U. S. 266), 
it was held in effect that the standard fur- 
nished by the quoted phrase was sufficiently 
definite to prevent the Commission from sub- 
stituting itc will for that of Congress as to 
what the law should be. 

The Trading with the Enemy Act (40 Stat. 
411), which authorized the President to sell 
property seized under that act in any manner 
“consistent with the public interest,” was 
upheld in United States v. Chemical Founda- 
tion ((1926), 272 U. 8.1). 

The phrase “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” has been held to constitute a sufficient 
standard not only when used in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, heretofore mentioned 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, supra), but also when used in sec- 
tion 316 of the Tariff Act of 1922 (42 Stat. 
943); Frischer & Co. v. Elting (C. C. A. 2d, 
1932, 60 F. (2d) 71). 

The Antidumping Act (42 Stat. 11) author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to impose 
additional duties upon merchandise to the 
extent that the foreign market value exceeds 
the exporters’ sales price. This formula was 
held to be sufficiently definite in Kleburg & 
Co., Inc., v. United States ((C. C. P. A., 1933) 
71 F. (2d) 332). 

In contrast with the above decisions, the 
statement of policy in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (48 Stat. 195) was held inade- 
quate in Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan 
((1935) 293 U. S. 388) and Schechter Poultry 
Corporation v. United States ((1935), 295 U.S. 
495). Consequently certain sections of the 
act which conferred regulatory powers upon 
the President were held invalid as delega- 
tions of legislative power. In those cases it 
was contended that the policy or standard to 
guide the agent was contained in section 1. 
In that section it was declared to be the 
policy of Congress to remove obsiructions to 
the free flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce; to promote the organization of in- 
dustry; to induce and maintain united ac- 
tion of labor and management; to eliminate 
unfair competitive practices; to promote the 
fullest possible utilization of productive ca- 
Pacities of industries; to increase consump- 
tion; to reduce unemployment; to improve 
the standards of labor; anc otherwise to re- 
habilitate industry; and to conserve national 
resources, 

In the Panama Refining Co. case the Court 
considered section 9 (c) which conferred 
power upon the President to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of oil 
produced in excess of quotas permitted by 
State law. The Court held that the subject 
of the President's regulation was completely 
stated, for section 9 (c) specifically provided 
that the transportation of “hot” oil in inter- 
state commerce was to be prohibited. It 
concluded, however, that Congress had not 
fully stated its policy in this regard, for it 
had not indicated at what time or under 
what circumstances it intended this prohi- 
bition to go into effect. The statements of 
policy in section 1 were regarded (p,. 418) as 
“simply an introduction of the act, leaving 
the legislative policy as to particular subjects 
to be declared and defined, if at all, by the 
subsequent sections.” 

In the Schechter case the validity of sec- 
tion 3 (c) of this act was involved. This 
section authorized the President to approve 
codes of fair competition, upon a finding 
that the codes would tend to effectuate the 
policy of the act. The question there pre- 
sented was regarded as more fundamental 
than that presented in the Panama case, for 
the statute did not include a precise state- 
ment of the subject to which the Presi- 
dent’s regulatory power under section 3 (c) 
was addressed. The Court, after having 
turned to the statements of policy in sec- 
tion 1, stated that it was unable to deter- 
mine what constituted, or what regulation 
might be included in, a code of fair com- 
petition and it therefore held that the stat- 
ute had failed to specify with sufficient 
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particularity the subject with which the 
President was authorized to deal. Accorq- 
ingly, it concluded that, the President's dis. 
cretion in prescribing rules for the Goy. 
ernment of trade and industry being vir. 
tually unfettered, the code-making author- 
ity conferred by the act was an invalid dele- 
gation of legislative power. 

It may be concluded from the authcrities 
set out above that in delegating regulatory 
power to an agent, Congress, in the statute 
making the delegation, must specify: (1) 
The subject matter over which the power 
is to be exercised; and (2) a policy or stand- 
ard to guide the agent in the exercise of 
the delegated power. An illustration of the 
nature of these necessary elements is found 
in the case of United States v. Grimaud, here- 
tofore referred to. There the subject to 
which the delegated power was addressed 
was stated by Congress to be the occupancy 
and use of the national forests. The policy 
or standard prescribed by Congress to guide 
its agent in regulating such occupancy and 
use was the preservation of the forests from 
destruction. 

It is now necessary to apply these prin- 
ciples to the provisions of the reorganiza- 
tion bill. Under section 1 of that bill, the 
President is required to investigate the or- 
ganization of the agencies of the Govern- 
ment to determine what changes are neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes specified in 
the seven subsections of that section, namely: 

“(a) To improve the effectiveness of ad- 
ministrative management of the Govern- 
ment; 

“(b) To reduce expenditures to the fullest 
extent consistent with the efficient opera- 
tion of the Government; 

“(c) To increase the efficiency of the op- 
erations of the Government to the fullest 
extent practicable within the revenues; 

“(d) To group, coordinate, consolidate, re- 
organize, and segregate agencies and func- 
tions of the Government, or any part there- 
of, es nearly as may be, according to major 
purposes; 

“(e) To reduce the number of such agen- 
cies by regrouping or consolidating those hav- 
ing similar functions under a single head, 
and by abolishing such agencies or such func- 
tions, or any part thereof, as may not be 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
Government; 

“(f) To eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort; and 

“(g) To segregate in any agency of the 
Government regulatory functions which are 
exercised in essentially the same manner as 
the functions of a court are exercised, from 
any policy-determining, prosecution, enforce- 
ment, or other administrative or executive 
functions, and to transfer any of the above- 
mentioned functions from one agency to an- 
other and so segregate such functions in the 
receiving agency.” 

Under section 2, whenever the President 
finds and declares that any transfer, re- 
grouping, consolidation, reorganization, seg- 
regation, or abolition of any agency or part 
thereof is necessary to accomplish any of 
the purposes set forth in section 1, he is 
required to make such change by Executive 
order, 

Unquestionably, the subject to which the 
delegated power is addressed, namely, the re- 
organization of the agencies of the Govern- 
ment, is set forth with sufficient definiteness, 
for the President is told in section 2 pre- 
cisely with what he may deal and what he 
may do with respect thereto; that is, he may 
deal with the agencies of the Government 
by transferring, regrouping, coordinating, 
consolidating, reorganizing, segregating, or 
abolishing such agencies. The meaning of 
all these terms is well recognized and the 
President is not empowered by this section 
to take any action which does not fall within 
them. Thus, section 2 of this act differs from 
section 3 (c) of the National Industrial Re- 
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covery Act, for the court, in th2 Schechter 
case, held that the terms of the latter which 
described the subject of the President's regu- 
jatory power—codes of fair competition— 
had no well-defined meaning and would have 
ermitted the President to make any type of 
regulation he considered necessary or ad- 
visable for the rehabilitation or expansion 
of industry. 

Having determined that section 2 of the 
reorganization bill contains a sufficiently defi- 
nite statement of the subject matter to which 
the President's power is addressed, the only 
remaining question is whether the policies 
or standards declared in section 1 are ade- 
quate to guide the President in exercising 
the delegated power. When several stand- 
ards are set forth to guide the agent in the 
exercise of the granted power, it is necessary, 
in order to determine whether legislative 
power has been delegated, to examine the 
most indefinite of the several standards and 
if that be sufficient to govern his action, the 
statute can be said to be valid. 

of the standards set forth in section 1, 
subsection (c) of that section contains the 
most indefinite. It provides that the Presi- 
dent may exercise his power so as to “increase 
the eficiency of the operations of the Govern- 
ment to the fullest extent practicable within 
the revenues.” Thus Congress has stated its 
policy, namely, to reorganize the agencies of 
the Government so as to increase the efii- 
ciency of the operations of the Government to 
the fullest extent practicable within the 
revenues. A comparison of this policy or 
standard with those which have received ju- 
dicial approval in the decisions heretofore 
cited clearly shows that it would be consid- 
ered a sufficient guide to the Executive. Ob- 
viously the standard here set forth is more 
definite than was that approved by the Su- 
preme Court in United States v. Chemical 
Foundation, supra, in which the President 
was empowered to sell certain property of 
the Government when it was in the “public 
interest,” or that prescribed in the Radio Act 
of 1927, which permits the Federal Radio 
Commission to grant a license when “public 
convenience, interest, and necessity require” 
(Federal Radio Commission v. Nelson Bros. 
Co., supra). Moreover, the standard under 
discussion is much more precise than that 
approved in Buttfield v. Stranahan, supra, in 
which the Secretary of the Treasury was au- 


thorized to forbid the importation of tea 
which was “inferior in quality” or “unfit for 
consumption.” It is unnecessary to set forth 


further precedents, for those already stated 
clearly indicate that the President's power 
to effect a reorganization under this bill is 
controlled by limitations which are more 
precise than those which have been here- 
tofore approved by the Supreme Court. 

Nor can the standards prescribed in sec- 
tion 1 of the reorganization bill be compared 
with the statement of policy in section 1 of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act for the 
Supreme Court, in considering that act, did 
hot regard section 1 as setting out standards 
but merely as serving as an introduction to 
the act. (See p. 6 of this memorandum.) 
Section 1 of the reorganization bill cannot be 
dealt with in this fashion, for the bill clearly 
indicates the intention that the provisions 
of section 1 shall serve as a guide to the 
President in making reorganizations under 
Section 2. In this connection, it will be ob- 
served that he is required to investigate and 
to find and declare that the policy set forth 
in section 1 will be furthered before he can 
exercise any. of the powers conferred upon 
him by section 2. 

Moreover, even if the statements of policy 
In section 1 of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act had been considered as a declara- 
tion of standards but had been rejected by 
the Court as too indefinite to serve as a guide 
to the Executive, the scope of the power dele- 
gated by the reorganization bill is so much 
narrower than that delegated by the National 


Industrial Recovery Act that the standards 
set forth in the two are not proper subjects 
for comparison. Where the delegated power 
is narrow in scope the standards to guide the 
agent in the exercise of that power may be 
less definite for the agent’s discretion is lim- 
ited by the very nature of the subject matter. 
This is illustrated by an excerpt from the 
opinion of the Court in the Schechter case 
(at p. 540) concerning the licensing authority 
of the Federal Radio Commission: 

“The authority of the Commission to grant 
licenses ‘as public convenience, interest, or 
necessity requires’ was limited by the nature 
of radio communications, and by the cccpe, 
cheracter, and quality of the services to be 
rendered and the relative advantages to be 
derived through distribution of facilities.” 

Direct support for the constitutionality cf 
the reorganization bill is found in the judi- 
cial decisions and the opinions of the Attor- 
neys General regarding the Reorganization 
Act of 1932 (47 Stat. 413), as amended by the 
act of March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 1517), since title 
I of the present bill is patterned closely after 
the provisions of the 1932 act which confer 
upon the President the power to reorganize 
the agencies of tae Government. 

The delegation of authority therein con- 
tained was upheld in an unpublished opinion 
of Attorney General Cummings on June 8, 
1933. Moreover, Attorney General Mitchell, 
in stating that the validity of section 407 
of the Reorganization Act of 1932 was ex- 
tremely doubtful (37 Ops. Attys. Gen. 6&6), 
apparently considered the delegation of au- 
thority in that act to be valid. Section 407 
provided that any Executive order issued un- 
der the act should be transmitted to Con- 
gress and should not become effective until 
after the expiration of 60 days from such 
transmission; and that if, during the 60- 
day period, either branch of Congress passed 
a resolution disapproving the Executive or- 
der, it should become null and void. Mr. 
Mitchell questioned the constitutionality of 
this section, because, Congress having made 
a valid delegation to the President of the 
power to issue such Executive orders, they 
became law upon their effective date, and 
Congress could not alter, amend, or repeal 
them, except by the enactment of legislation. 

In addition, numerous Executive orders 
have been issued under the authority of the 
Reorganization Act of 1932, as amended, and 
their validity has been attacked on only two 
occasions. In both cases the validity of this 
legislation was upheld (Isbrandtsen-Moller 
Co. v. United States (D. C. 8S. D. N. Y. 1936), 
14 F. Supp. 407 |recently affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court on other grounds, 4 U. S. L. 
Week 639]; and Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., v. 
United States (S. Ct. D. C. 1936), 10 Am. Mar. 
Cases 1790). 

Furthermore, in prior statutes providing 
for governmental reorganization the Execu- 
tive has been given broad powers. A good 
example of this is the Customs Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1912 (37 Stat. 434), which author- 
ized the President to reorganize the Customs 
Service with a view to reducing expenses. 
In making such reorganization and reduc- 
tion in expenses, he was authorized to abolish 
or consolidate collection districts, ports, and 
subports of entry and delivery, to discontinue 
needless offices and employments, to reduce 
excessive rates of compensation below 
amounts fixed by law or Executive order and 
do all things that in his judgment might be 
necessary to make such reorganization effec- 
tive. In that act his discretion was limited 
by the requirement that he reduce expendi- 
tures. Another example is the Overman Act 
(40 Stat. 556), by which the President was 
authorized to reorganize the agencies of the 
Government. His discretion in effecting 
such reorganization was limited only by an 
extremely general statement of policy to the 
effect that he was to act in the interest cf 
national defense. Although these statutes 
were never tested in the courts, they indicate 
@ legislative practice of giving the President 
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broad discretion in the field of administra- 
tive reorganization. 

Other examples of delegations of author- 
ity to make administrative reorganizations 
follow: Act of February 14, 1993 (32 Stat. 
§30), President authorized to transfer from 
designated departments to the Department 
of Commerce and Labor any bureau perform- 
ing “statistical or scientific” work. Act of 
June 24, 1910 (36 Stat. 613), Secretary of the 
Navy, with the approval of the President, 
authorized to distribute the fyinctions of 
the Bureau of Equipment of tht Navy De- 
partment among other bureaus of that De- 
partment “in such manner as the Secretary 
of the Navy shall consider expedient and 
proper.” Act of March 3, 1917 (39 Stat. 
1122), President authorized to abolish bu- 
reavs or agencies in order to eliminate dupli- 
cation of service. 

CONCLUSION 

It is submitted that the reorganization 
bill contains no delegation of legislative 
power for the subject matter with which the 
President is authorized to deal is definitely 
stated and an adequate policy or standard 


is prescribed to guide him in the exercise of 
his power. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mention has 
been made about preserving the constitu- 
tional powers of the Congress to abolish, 
consolidate, or eliminate duplications 
and duplicating functions. In wartime 
we have given that power to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We gave him 
that power without any restrictions and 
without reserving any right to disap- 
prove in the Overman Act of May 20, 
1918. In this connection, may I say for 
those who are apprehensive as to what 
the Chief Executive will do under those 
powers, that under the 1918 act he had 
broad power without limitation and with- 
out submitting to Congress for its disap- 
proval a plan to combine or to abolish. 
The Overman Act was in force for more 
than 4 years and the President never at 
any time during or after the war under- 
took to abolish a bipartisan board. 

The Congress of the United States in 
the present war, in 1941, in the First War 
Powers Act, reenacted word for word the 
provisions of the Overman Act of 1918 
with respect to consolidations and elimi- 
nations. I ask the privilege at this time 
of reading, for the information of the 
Members who are interested in this great 
and perplexing question, the provisions 
of the First War Powers Act. I quote: 

The President is hereby authorized to make 
such redistribution of functions among ex- 
ecutive agencies as he may deem necessary, 
including any functions. duties, and powers 
hitherto by law conferred upon any executive 
department, commission, bureau, agency, 
governmental corporation, office, or officer, in 
such manner as in his judgment shall seem 
best fitted to carry out the purposes of this 
title and to this end is authorized to make 
such regulations and to issue such orders as 
he may deem necessary, which regulations 
and orders shall be in writing and shall be 
published in accordance with the Federal 
Register Act of 1935: Provided, That the 
termination of this title shall not affect any 
act done or any right or obligation accruing 
or accrued pursuant to this title and during 
the time that this title is in force: Provided 
jurther, That the authority by this title 
granted shall be exercised only in matters 
relating to the conduct of the present war: 
Provided further, That no redistribution of 
functions shall provide for the transfer, con- 
solidation, or abolition of the whole or any 
part of the General Accounting Office or of 
all or any part of its functions. 
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I call attention that under section 7 of 
the pending bill the Comptroller General 
is not included in the term “agency,” as 
under the Budget and Accounting Act. 
He is, and I quote, “independent of the 
executive department.” His office is de- 
clared in the pending bill to be a part of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The First War Powers Act is the law 
at present. That will continue to be 
the law for 6 months after the present 
war has been declared to have ended. 
Under that power the President of the 
United States, the present occupant of 
the White House, has never undertaken 
t»® abolish a bipartisan agency. The 
only case where there has been a 
board transferred to a Cabinet head 
of a Department is the Board of Civil 
Aeronautics. I shall not go into that. 
I believe in the rule of the majority. 
It takes both Houses to pass a law. 
Whatever may be said about the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Act, that 
act could not have been passed in the 
first instance unless the Senate and 
House had agreed. The reorganization 
was rejected by the House in the first 
instance, but it was not rejected by the 
Senate by a substantial vote. It re- 
aquired the vote of both to disapprove. 
But the point is that the apprehension 
that the President of the United States 
will abolish these bipartisan agencies 
is utter’y disproved by the record. It 
was transferred and is still bipartisan. 


I should like to say this further. In 
the Reorganization Act of June 30, 1932, 
amended March 3, 1933, and amended 
finally on March 20, 1633, the President 
of the United States was given carte 
blanche to submit reorganizations with- 
out excmptions. There was not a single 
exception embodied in that act, which 
remained in force for 2 years. 

We are fortunate in having as a mem- 
ber of our committee my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocuran], who is as honest as the 
day is long. He was a Member of Con- 
gress at the time of the reorganization 
in 1932. There was never any attempt 
at any time to eliminate any bipartisan 
agency. The argument that the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to eliminate 
bipartisan agencies to a thoughtful 
mind falls of its own weight when we 
reflect that the Republican Party, when 
in power, could at any time have abol- 
ished a bipartisan agency. Most of these 
bipartisan agencies have been established 
during the Democratic administration. 
That administration, without a reor- 
ganization bill, could have abolished 
them at any time. Is there a better and 

more effective method of reorganization 
than that proposed in the pending bill? 
Let him who has such a plan come forth 
with it or forever hereafter continue only 
to advocate reorganization by lip service. 

The delegation of power must be in 
terms that are clear. I think it well 
for us to keep in mind that we-are dele- 
gating power in this bill to the Chief 
Executive to make the consolidations. 
We delegated that power to President 
Hoover in 1932. He submitted a plan 
just before he went out of office. We 
think that is unwise. We are prevent- 
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ing the present Chief Executive from re- 
peating that. We limit this act to the 
July 1st before his term of office expires. 
President Hoover, under the act as orig- 
inally passed in 1932, submitted a reor- 
ganization plan. Either House under 
that act could defeat his reorganization. 
One of the ablest attorneys in the United 
States, recently selected by the Commit- 
tee to Investigate Pearl Harbor, the then 
Attorney General W. D. Mitchell, held, 
and the lawyers within the sound of my 
voice will appreciate the reasoning, that 
Congress can delegate on any well- 
defined subject matter ard well-defined 
standards, the power to legislate, but he 
held that rejection by one House ren- 
dered the act of 1932 of doubtful con- 
stitutionality, and Congress agreed with 
him by rejecting the plan. 

Having delegated that power, only the 
Congress can disapprove or reject it. 
The provision in the original act that 
one House could defeat it was eliminated 
and we promptly amended that act on 
March 3, 1933. The Hoover Reorganiza- 
tion Act was rejected on both sides of 
the House primarily because it was un- 
constitutional, and in the next place it 
was rejected because the Director of the 
Budget himself said that it was unwork- 
able. President Hoover, in effect, said: 
“I merely combine; my successor will do 
the coordinating;” and Congress decided 
that if his successor were to do the co- 
ordinating he should also do the com- 
bining. 

I wish there had been further econ- 
omies in previous reorganizations. There 
have been a number of them. There are 
men within the sound of my voice who 
recall the valuable reorganizations fol- 
lowing the act of 1932. You will recall 
that the Farm Credit Administration 
was established as a separate agency. I 
could enumerate others. There were five 
plans submitted under the act of 1939, 
and 1 remind you that there was only a 
contest in one instance, and that was 
with respect to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Plan No. IV, and that 
plan, first rejected by the House, but 
approved by the Senate, later was ap- 
proved by both Houses. The programs 
of the then Executive under powers con- 
ferred upon him were finally approved 
by the Congress. That is the record 
of the Executive, that is the record of 
the trial of the method here proposed. 
Under the other plan, to wit, through 
direct congressional action—and I am a 
Member of the House jealous of its pre- 
rogatives—under the other plan there 
can be, and there has been, no reorgani- 
zation whatsoever. 

As has been said, the question before 
us is nonpartisan. He who opposes must 
propose a better plan. We hear a lot of 
whispering. However, my friend from 
Indiana was absolutely clear. He came 
out into the open. He pointed out that 
under all of the reorganization acts, un- 
der the Overman Act of 1918, the act of 
1932 and the act of 1939, and under the 
present First War Powers Act, there were 
two cases where he was dissatisfied or 
rather which he criticized, and either of 
those cases now could be remedied by a 
proposal initiated by the chief witness 
introduced in behalf of his dissatisfac- 
tion, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expireq 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, { 
yield 20 additional minutes to the gen. 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, As my Colleague 
the gentleman from Missouri {\; 
Cocuran] stated, I favor in principle the 
provisions of the act of 1932 making no 
exemption, and, pardon me for saying jt 
Iam as interested from the standpoint of 
the agencies with which my committee 
or the committees of which I am a mem. 
ber deal as any other Member of the 
House; but my obligaticn to my Govern. 
ment and to my country is greater than 
my obligation to any committee or to any 
department of the Government. From 
my study of this proposal of reorganiza- 
tion through the years I am convinced 
that the more the exemptions the less 
the reorganization. In the first instance, 
I would oppose any exemption. We re- 
member what happened in 1939: we are 
practical legislators or statesmen. The 
Reorganization Act of 1939 came up ata 
time when there was a widespread oppo- 
sition to the proposals of the then Pres- 
ident of the United States with respect to 
the Supreme Court. While the Congress 
had given him the power of reorganiza- 
tion without a single exception 5 or 7 
years before, after extended argument 
and compromise there were excepticns 
adopted. Unable to prevent any exemp- 
tions, I agreed to the fewest number that 
fell in well-defined groups or categories, 
being regarded as arms of Congress or 
quasi judicial bodies. I believe in ma- 
jority rule. The exceptions are one rea- 
son, in my judgment, why there was not 
more and better reorganization under the 
act of 1939. 

You will find on page 26 of the hear- 
ings a statement from the Director of the 
Budget that there are about 26 principal 
executive agencies of the Government 
established by act of Congress, and he 
names them there. There are about 58 
in all. All of these independent agencies 
are either established directly by an act 
of Congress or they are established by 
the Chief Executive under power we have 
conferred upon him. There are some 58 
of these agencies, as I have said, and it 
was absurd to exempt 21 of them, as was 
done in 1939. 

We ask now for reorganization. We 
demanded the elimination of waste, du- 
plication, and extravagance and by one 
blow we excepted substantially one-third 
of all the agencies in 1939. We got five 
plans but not as much reorganization as 
we should have had. 

The need is more imperative than 
ever. There are many reorganizations 
under the First War Powers Act. I will 
give you an illustration that has im- 
pressed me, the Department of Labor. 
There was one reorganization Executive 
order after the other and while I have 
not conferred with him, I give it to you 
as my judgment from my study and 
general observation that the present Sec- 
retary of Labor was really shorn of any 
substantial power to solve the great 
labor problems in the country. It was 
said to me reliably that shortly after 
he accepted the position of Secretary of 
Labor, the Assistant Secretary and the 
Department itself did not know that the 
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Government of the United States had 
I taken over the Illinois Central Railroad, 
one of the great railway systems in the 
country because of strikes until he saw it 


: in the public press. The need for re- 
: organization of the Department of Labor 
, into a comprehensive organization has 


never been greater than it is at the 
present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like at this 
» time to undertake an analysis of the 
pending bill, then I will be glad to an- 
swer any questions that I can. As to 
the yardstick, as to the program, there 
. is section 2: 

To reduce expenditures and promote econ- 
omy, * * * to group, coordinate, and 
consolidate agencies, and functions— 


Not just as the President wants to or 
might want to, but according to their 
major purposes— 
to reduce the number of agencies by consoll- 
dating those having similar functions under 
a single head, to abolish such agencies or 
functions thereof as may not be necessary 
for the efficient conduct of the Government, 
and to prevent overlapping and duplication 
of effort. 


Now, I want to call attention to this 
significant language: 

The Congress declares that the public in- 
terest demands the carrying out of the pur- 
poses specified in subsection (a) and that 
such purposes may. be accomplished in great 
measure by proceeding immediately under 
the provisions of this act, and can be ac- 
complished more speedily thereby than by 
the enactment of specific legislation. 


Then we provide the plan in section 3. 
The President must, after investigation, 
find that, first, the transfer of the whole 
or any part of any agency, or of the whole 
or any part of the functions thereof, to 
the jurisdiction and control of any other 
agency, or second, the abolition of all or 
any part of the functions of any agency, 
or third, the consolidation of the whole 
or any part of any agency, or of the whole 
or any part of the functions thereof, with 
the whole or any part of any other agency 
or the functions thereof, or fourth, the 
consolidation of any part of any agency 
or the functions thereof with any other 
part of the same agency or the functions 
thereof, or fifth, the abolition of the 
whole or any part of any agency which 
agency or part does not have, or upon the 
taking effect of the reorganizations speci- 
fied in the reorganization plan will not 
have, any functions, will accomplish the 
Objectives of this act. 

There must be submitted to both 
Houses on the same date a plan, and we 
provide that he shall designate the 
agency which he consolidates and trans- 
fers and that he can provide a head for 
it. There will be a committee amend- 
ment offered to save any question of 
transfer of boards, and there is provision 
for the transfer of records and property. 
; Then we have the safeguards provided 
In section 5: First, the President of the 
United States cannot abolish any Cabi- 
net position. He cannot combine any 
Cabinet positions. Those matters are of 
such major importance that we believe 
that all such positions, having been es- 
tablished directly by Congress, should 
Only be abolished or combined by an act 
of Congress. Second, we say under this 
act that no reorganization shall have the 





effect of changing the name of any exec- 
utive department. If he wants to change 
the name of the War Department, that 
is for the Congress to do. Third, he can- 
not continue any agency for a longer 
period than that provided by law. 
Fourth, he cannot continue any function 
for any period longer than we have pro- 
vided by law. Fifth, he cannot provide 
for any function that is not expressly 
authorized by law. 

There are exceptions in this bill, and 
I think with reason, although in principle 
I oppose or I have stated exceptions. The 
bill provides that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a fact-finding agency, 
a semijudicial agency, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission cannot be abolished; 
and they are exempt from the provisions 
of this bill, except that powers may be 
transferred to them, and those agencies 
thus may be used as the basis for trans- 
fer of powers and authorities to them. 
There are other agencies not in the same 
category. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established some 60 
years ago. It is the right arm of the 
Congress with respect to rates. But there 
are other agencies that Executives in 
times past have undertaken to disturb, 
and among those is the Civil Service 
Commission. We say if the Chief Exec- 
utive wishes to reorganize the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, he must offer a plan 
affecting that agency alone so that Con- 
gress may vote it up or down. 

We believe that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, having control over 
radio, must never be under any Executive 
and without responsibility to Congress. 
So we say that if there is t be any im- 
provement in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, in the United States 
Tariff Commission, or in the Veterans’ 
Administration, that the President shall 
be required to submit a separate plan 
with respect to each of those agencies 
and its functions so that the Congress 
can either vote it up or down. Those 
agencies are not like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which has been im- 
bedded in our history for almost 60 years. 
Then we have a similar provision which 
obtains with respect to the civil func- 
tions of the Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army, established not by special 
law but in the War Department since 
1802, which has functioned as the agency 
and spokesman of Congress in determin- 
ing and recommending to Congress with 
respect to public improvements and in 
advising Congress when flood control and 
river and harbor work proposals are 
such that the benefits to be obtained will 
exceed the costs. It was the view of this 
committee that the Corps of Engineers 
should be in that category. Then we 
provide in this bill that no reorganiza- 
tion shall become effective if it is not sub- 
mitted before July 1, 1948, in order that 
we not have a similar case to that which 
occurred in 1932. The reason for this 
limitation of 2 years is to urge the Chief 
Executive promptly to survey and to 
make reorganizations and submit them 
for our consideration. 

Section 6 contains the provision for 
carrying into effect the reorganization 
plans. Then we have a definition of 
“agency” in section 7. We are dealing 
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with executive agencies and executive de- 
partments. The Comptroller General is 
excluded because we have provided in the 
Rudget and Accounting Act that he shall 
be independent of the executive depart- 
ments, that he can be removed only by 
congressional action, and that his powers 
shall be exercised without direction from 
any other officer. 

In section 8 we have the matters that 
are deemed to be reorganizations. We 
have the saving provisions in section 9 
and in section 10 about the payment of 
funds into the Federal Treasury. 

Now we come to title II in this bill, 
which is probably the most important 
provision of the bill. In the original act 
we passed in 1932 either House of Con- 
gress could disapprove a reorganization 
plan. We provided in the amendment 
to that act that the reorganization would 
become effective at the expiration of 60 
days unless Congress by law provided 
otherwise, which meant by a resolution 
passed by both Houses and approved by 
the President—the only way I know of 
to enact a law. Every one of those re- 
organizations under the act of 1933 be- 
came law. 

In 1939, after considering all methods 
of reorganization, it was provided that 
the proposals of the President, to whom 
we had delegated this power, should be- 
come effective unless tre two Houses 
within 60 days should disapprove a re- 
organization plan. The Congress did 
something further in the act of 1939 that 
it never did before. It did something 
that was not done in 1932 in the Reor- 
ganization Act. It absolutely guaran- 
teed a consideration and a vote with re- 
spect to the disapproval of the reorgan- 
ization. It is said that cloture has never 
been adopted in the Senate of the United 
States. Let the statement go, but in the 
Reorganization Act of 1939 we adopted 
a cloture provision binding upon both 
the Senate and the House that abso- 
lutely guaranteed a report by the com- 
mittee on any resolution of disapproval 
and a consideration by both Houses of 
Congress within that 60 days, so that if 
any reorganization plan submitted by the 
Chief Executive did not meet with the 
approval of the Congress of the United 
States, that disapproval would be mani- 
fested in the way provided by the law, to 
wiv, by a concurrent resolution adopted 
by both Houses of Congress. We bring 
that forward in this bill, and it is im- 
portant. , 

My good friend the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HorrMan] would under- 
take to reverse that policy that has been 
tried and tested. His proposal is that 
having delegated this power under: the 
Constitution to the President, having set 
up the standard, having adopted the 
program—and the language of this bill 
is not original, it has a well-defined 
meaning—having stipulated the subject 
matter, his proposal now is that it 
shall never become the law, that reor- 
ganization shall be of no effect, unless 
the Congress by a concurrent resolution 
affirmatively approves the legislation we 
have authorized the Chief Executive to 
submit within 60 days. 

Come, reason with me. What change 
does that make in the existing law? By 
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passing a law by both Houses of Con- 
gress, taking action now, this week, next 
week, we can provide for reorganization. 
We have never done it. We are human, 
My complaint is that the Chief Execu- 
tive himself, not on one committee or on 
several congressional committees, with 
the interest of the entire Nation at heart, 
has been slow to reorganize. If we were 
to adopt, with all seriousness and in all 
fairness to my distinguished friend, who 
is for reorganization, his provision of 
conferring legislative prerogatives on the 
President of the United States, under 
the restrictions supposed to make them 
constitutional, that would not accom- 
plish reorganization. In other words, if 
the Congress of the United States is to 
act in the first instance, why a reorgani- 
zation act at all? 

Mr. Chairman, we have safeguarded 
this bill. We have conferred vast pow- 
ers upon the Chief Executive. We pro- 
vide in this bill “Thou shalt not,” when 
we say he cannot esteblish a new execu- 
tive or Cabinet department. We say to 
him, “No matter how many may be in 
favor, thou shalt not combine two Cabi- 
net offices.” But we have said more than 
that. We have provided for cloture in 
both the Senate and the House. We 
have said, “After you have thoroughly 
investigated reorganization and after 
you have conferred with the interested 
agencies and with the Congress of the 
United States and submitted a plan, in 
the event that reorganization is not sat- 
isfactory to the Congress, not one man, 
not one body, but the Congress that con- 
ferred the power upon you, may, by con- 
current resolution, disapprove the plan.” 

I conciude as I began: We are either 
for reorganization or we are against it. 
We must provide for it constructively. 
This bill, in my judgment, has profited 
by the previous reorganization bills. It 
has profited by its mistakes. It is the 
best reorganization bill ever submitted 
to the House of Representatives. The 
act of 1939, in speaking of the objec- 
tives, eliminated the word “economy.” 
This bill includes it. The act of 1939 
eliminated the words “the abolition of 
functions.” Why abolish an agency be- 
cause of duplication without abolishing 
its functions? This act provides for the 
abolition of functions. It is a better bill. 
We have undertaken to safeguard the 
rights of the Congress in disapproving 
the reorganization under the 60-day pro- 
visicn. Under the act of 1939, if the Con- 
gress of the United States had taken a 
recess as we did in the latter part of 
July of this year, that time would have 
run in the 60 days. We have safeguarded 
that by providing for such a contingency 
so as to require a continuous session 
of both Houses of Congress, thereby 
guaranteeing to the-representatives of 
the people in the Senate and in the House 
the power to disapprove without any sort 
of question by cloture, and by providing 
that the question must be voted up or 
down. We have delegated power to re- 
organize to the Executive. I would not 
be in favor of delegating those powers 
except by definite language. It has been 
before the Supreme Court. We ought 
not to take any chances. There lies the 
danger with reference to those who 


would like to amend this language by 
amendments on the floor. My conten- 
tion is that having delegated the power 
to the President with safeguards to pre- 
vent what happened to the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act and to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act which were de- 
clared unconstitutional, by definitely 
stipulating the yardstick, the subject 
matter, and the policy, it would be un- 
wise now for us to go up the hill again 
and say that after we had delegated that 
power to the President and after we had 
reserved the power to disapprove it, we 
now do as proposed by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
what we could do without this legislation 
at all; to wit, pass a bill by both Houses 
of Congress, approving reorganization. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. There are 
two questions on which I would like to 
have the gentleman’s viewpoint because 
I recognize that he and the gentleman 
from Missouri are probably better in- 
formed on this subject than any other 
Member of the House. The first ques- 
tion is, Does this bill enlarge in any way 
the present war powers of the President? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It does not. 
That is a very pertinent question and I 
will answer the gentleman by saying, 
when this bill was introduced by our dis- 
tinguished chairman, when a similar 
bill was introduced in the Senate, there 
was a provision to repeal in whole or in 
part in one or both of those bills the 
First War Powers Act. This commit- 
tee took the position that that is a big 
question. It was being considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary if not by 
other committees of the House. The 
Committee on the Judiciary reported the 
first war powers bill. We studied the 
question. We went into it. The war 
powers conferred upon the President ex- 
pire 6 months after the war automatic- 
ally. We ran into the difficulty that be- 
fore we know it if we undertake in this 
present bill dealing with reorganization 
to also provide for modification, repeal, 
or amendment of the War Powers Act, 
we might authorize the continuance of 
some agencies that Congress had not 
heretofore provided for. The bill does 
not amend or repeal the First War Pow- 
ers Act. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Does this 
bill permit the President to do anything 
by way of organization that he cannot 
do under the present authority of the 
War Powers Act? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. It is 
very much broader. I have gone into it. 
I have read both of them. This covers 
a great deal more than the First War 
Powers Act. The War Powers Act says, 
for instance, that he is authorized to 
make groupings and coordinations to 
prosecute the war. We say for economy. 
We say to prevent overlapping. We say 
to provide for efficiency. We say to 
abolish useless functions. This bill is 
for peace. The War Powers Act was 
primarily for war. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If there is 
some distinction between the authority 
contained in the present law and this 
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bill, then there is some reason for the 
July 1 time limitation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Absolutely. 

Mr. COLE of New York. One other 
question. Is there any serious con. 
troversy in this bill other than the ex. 
emption of commissions, contained in 
section 5 (b), and the method of con- 
gressional ratification? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Tam unable to 
read the minds of Members. The bill 
was unanimously reported. It does pro- 
vide for limited exceptions. 

Mr. COLE of New York. From the 
gentleman's attendance at his commit. 
tee hearings and his study of the mat- 
ter, I thought perhaps he could answer 
that question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There are two 
ways to killa bill. You and I have been 
in the House a long time. One way is 
to amend it. Another way is to offer ex- 
ceptions. However, I think the gentle- 
man’s statement that those not satisfied 
with the bill will offer additional excep- 
tions and will undertake to amend by 
substituting approval for disapproval is 
substantially correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would say 
that the matter of offering additional 
exemptions has been presented. I do 
not know what other matters will be 
presented. I have covered the amend- 
ments proposed by the gentleman from 
Michigan, for approval rather than dis- 
approval. I would say that these are 
the two principal matters that are indi- 
cated to be in controversy. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Exemptions 
under section 5 might be enlarged to in- 
clude those suggested by the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HALLecK], and with 
which some people agree, and permit the 
President to make recommendations ef- 
fecting reorganizations unless the Con- 
gress by a concurrent resolution vetoes. 
Then also permit the President, as to 
those commissions which are exempt 
under section 5, to submit to Congress re- 
organization proposals, but provide that 
they will not become operative until the 
Congress, by affirmative action through 
concurrent resolution, declares in favor 
of it. I wonder what the gentleman's 
attitude would be on such a proposal. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. ‘The veto ques- 
tion of the three which the gentleman 
asked I agree with. I think it should 
be made effective in 60 days unless we 
take action of disapproval. The exemp- 
tions should continue to be limited. I op- 
pose the affirmative action, but I advo- 
cate the right to disapproval. 

I do not know of any more construc- 
tive way to provide for reorganization. 

With respect to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, I do not know of 
anybody who wants to deprive those 
agencies of their functions. I do not 
conceive of any President who would 
have done it. But I said, if we are to 
make exemptions, those agencies are in & 
class by themselves. The past adminis- 
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tration, the late President Roosevelt, had 
the power to provide that the Federal 
Power Commission should fix rates. He 
conferred that power upon the Secretary 
of the Interior by Executive order, and 
under existing law the Secretary of the 
Interior has a right to dispose of power 
and fix rates, and it is in a different 
category than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In my judgment, the constructive ap- 
proach to the solution that you have in 
mind will be accomplished by retaining 
three agencies in a class by themselves 
and not by multiplying agencies that 
would be exempted in addition to those 
that are named in the bill, because if you 
do multiply them, the more you except, 
the less you reorganize, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is the gentle- 
man prepared to say that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, or the Securities and 
Exchange Commission might not be 
properly reorganized? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Iam prepared 
to say that, while personally I would 
leave it all to the President, if they are 
to be reorganized it shall be by transfer 
to them of additional functions without 
abolishment of the present functions. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Of course I agree that the 
only way on earth to have a proper re- 
organization bill is to except nothing, and 
leave it entirely to the President to re- 
organize, dissolve, and do away with 
whatever unnecessary agencies we have. 
I want to ask the gentleman a question 
with respect to one particular bureau 
that seems to be running at large, and 
of course I know that when I name it 
somebody will laugh about it. What do 
you do with respect to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, that is admittedly a 
competitive organization, competing with 
taxpaying private industries? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think that is 
a fair question, and I expected it from 
the gentleman from Kentucky, knowing 
his interest in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. We leave it just where we found 
it. There is nothing provided about the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in this bill. 
It is not excepted from the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. MAY. Running at large. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I can only re- 
peat it is not excepted from the pro- 
Visions of the bill. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan, the ranking member of the 
committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To enact this legis- 
lation into law the measure must receive 
a Majority vote of both Houses; must it 
not? We agree on that; do we not? 

_Mr. WHITTINGTON. We do; that is 
rignt. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly. Then 
the gentleman said a moment ago we 
Should give this power to the President 
and then recover it. Is it not true that 
if the President sends down a plan and 
gets the assent of either House, it would 
become effective? 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. I stated this— 
we delegate, but both Houses reserve the 
right to disapprove. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is not that true? I 
know the gentleman wants to get into 
other things. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I answered by 
saying the reorganization would be effec- 
tive after €0 days if neither House 
assented. Previous reorganization bills 
provided that the reorganization would 
become effective after the expiration of 
60 days unless we acted: For the first 
time the gentleman’s amendment pro- 
poses that we have the right in the first 
instance, that both Houses of Congress 
must really adopt the legislation. If 
that method is sound, there would be no 
occasion for reorganization. We might 
as well pass legislation to reorganize, 
without delegating powers to the Presi- 
dent in the first instance. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to my 
friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. If it were not for the con- 
stitutional question which the gentle- 
man from Mississippi says is involved in 
allowing a reorganization plan sent down 
by the President to be rejected by the 
disapproval of one House, would he ob- 
ject to having such an amendment? He 
says it is unconstitutional, but men like 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumM- 
ners], the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, and the gentleman 
from Georgia |Mr. Cox] have taken an- 
other view. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man will permit, I will state that I favor 
provision for disapproval within 60 days. 
I think that the two Houses having dele- 
gated the power to the President ought 
to have the right to pass on the reorgan- 
ization, and the right to disapprove. I 
am glad to answer the question. 

Mr. JUDD. But the gentleman does 
not believe we ought to provide so that 
a resolution of disapproval by one House 
would make invalid any reorganization 
plan, that is, prevent it from going into 
effect? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Once again I 
state that if both Houses have to act to 
grant the power to the President the 
only constructive way to handle it is to 
have both Houses disapprove the reor- 
ganization. 

Mr. JUDD. Then you approve abdi- 
cating our responsibilities and granting 
to the President and one House power 
to adopt a plan even though the other 
House disapproves it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; both 
Houses must act to give the power in the 
first instance and both Houses reserve 
the right to pass on what the President 
does. I now yield to my friend from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. Assume that this 
House disapproves by a practically unan- 
imous vote a plan submitted by the Pres- 
ident, and further assume that the other 
body is persuaded by the President to 
refuse to disapprove the plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman fom Mississippi has expired. 
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Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one-half minute in 
which to answer the question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That question 
is answered by the opinion of Attorney 
General Mitchell, to which I have pre- 
viously referred. 

The President has asked that the job 
of reorganization be done. He asked 
that he be given the powers of reorgan- 
ization which were conferred upon his 
predecessors. I urge that we give him 
the powers. I believe that he will exer- 
cise them courageously, fearlessly, 
promptly, and impartially. He has the 
confidence of the country. President 
Truman knows that the country expects 
the reorganization of the permanent ex- 
ecutive departments. Such reorganiza- 
tion has been too long delayed. If Con- 
gress gives him the power, the Presi- 
dent will do the job. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If my time has 
not expired, I g!adly yield-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr.MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman an additional half minute 
to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman did 
not answer my question. I asked the 
gentleman to assume that this House, by 
a practically unanimous vote disap- 
proves a plan submitted by the Presi- 
dent, and to further assume that the 
President would be able to convince the 
other body that it should refuse to dis- 
approve the plan. Would the gentleman 
then favor this bill? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I favor the bill; 
both Houses must act to confer the power 
upon the President. The House might 
pass any bill unanimously, but unless it 
passes the other body, the Senate, it does 
not become the law. It takes both 
Houses to pass the reorganization bill. 
Both Houses thus delegate the legisla- 
tive powers of reorganization, prescrib- 
ing the subject matter and the standards 
to the President. Congress might pro- 
vide for reorganization by both Houses 
adopting reorganization in the first place. 
But Congress admits that it is imprac- 
ticable for Congress to reorganize. Con- 
gress complies with the law by delegating 
the authority. Having delegated the 
power to the President, unless Congress 
has good reason, there should be no dis- 
approval. 

To safeguard the legislative preroga- 
tive always heretofore Congress has pro- 
vided for the reorganizations to become 
effective unless resolutions are passed 
within 60 days. An affirmative resolu- 
tion by both Houses of Congress is noth- 
ing more nor less than passing legisla- 
tion that Congress can now pass. We 
run smack into the fact, however, that 
Congress has passed no such legislation. 
If we delegate the power to the President 
we should not disapprove without good 
reason. No resolution means approval. 
The delegation of powers to the Presi- 
dent is thus completed. The conditions 


- have been complied with. Having dele- 


gated the power, Congress should not do 
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more than reserve the right to disap- 
prove. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
jana {Mr. LAFOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
find it possible generally to support this 
sort of legislation. I shall want to sup- 
port an amendment which will be offered 
by my colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Jupp]. At this time I 
want to speak directly on two amend- 
ments affecting the bill. 

The first of these I shall pass over 
briefly because it has been accepted by 
the committee as a proper clarifying 
amendment, but for the benefit of the 
Members who read the Recorp I would 
like under previous authority granted to 
insert it at this point. It is an amend- 
ment changing subsection 1, section 4, 
page 4, by striking out lines 16, 17, and 
18 and inserting in lieu thereof new lan- 
guage, as follows: 

(1) Shall change, in such cases as he deems 
necessary, the name of any agency affected 
by a reorganization, and the title of its head; 
and shall designate the name of any agency 


resulting from a reorganization and the title 
of its head. 


Mr. Chairman, I also propose to offer 
an amendment when we reach that stage 
which will include the following language 
to be inserted after the period, line 3, 
page 4: 

And a statement of the facts and reasons 
upon which each such finding is based. 


My reason for offering this language is 
that it is consistent with my concept of 
the way in which our Federal Govern- 
ment should operate. I have no objec- 
tion to delegating authority to the Execu- 
tive, but I am very jealous of the Con- 
gress of the United States being at all 
times able to judge adequately and fully 
the manner in which powers and author- 
izations have been carried out. 

A reading of the bill discloses that in 
section 2 the Congress fixes five stand- 
ards to which the Executive shall con- 
form in making any reorganization un- 
der the authority granted to him. 

Section 3 provides five methods by 
which he shall attain those standards, 
but it also says that as to these methods 
by which he ettains the standards which 
we fix, he shell prepare a reorganization 
plan for making the transfers, consoli- 
dations, and abolitions as to which he 
has made findings and which he includes 
in the plan. 

The word “findings” as used in this 
bill means what we mean in the law by 
the term “conclusion of fact.” I want to 
be sure that there is available for the 
Congress, when we act upon any plan, the 
facts and the reasoning from those pri- 
mary facts by which the findings or con- 
clusions are reached and that they are 
presented in any reorganization plan. It 
is essential to the granting of authority 
that we should demand the facts from 
which the President concludes that the 
five standards which we set out in sec- 
tion 2 are reached, shall be presented to 
us so that we may determine whether or 
not his findings are logical or his findings 


are consistent with common standards 
of reasoning, which is the term used by 
the Supreme Court of Indiana in de- 
termining the sufficiency of findings 
reached by fact-finding bodies. 

It has been said by way of objection 
in the discussion of this amendment that 
if we insert this language a court might 
be able to determine that perhaps the 
facts upon which the President reached 
his findings or conclusions were not suffi- 
cient to conform to the standards which 
we laid down in section 2, and for that 
reason one might successfully defeat cer- 
tain aspects of the plan, if the facts from 
which the President reached his findings, 
that he had complied with the stand- 


’ ards, are made available. I then say to 


you that as far as I am concerned I 
have consistently in this body opposed 
any attempt by direct legislative action 
to interfere with the functions of the 
courts. That was my principal ground 
of objection to the insurance legislation 
which was in here in the last session. 
By the same token I must object to an 
indirect method of depriving a court of 
jurisdiction by failing to set out the facts 
from which it may conclude that the 
findings are or are not consistent with 
accepted common modes of reasoning. 

So I cannot go along with those who 
say that we should not insert the re- 
quirement that I insert, because perhaps 
from the facts set out in the plan of re- 
organization a court might find that the 
findings of a particular reorganization 
plan, which the President made, were not 
based upon sufficient facts. To do so 
wouid be to deprive by indirection the 
courts of the country of the functions 
which our Constitution gives to them, so 
that as to the position implicit in that 
argument, I do not wish to be a party. 

Definitely Iam making an appeal with- 
out regard to party to those who in this 
body from time to time have denounced 
bureaucratic arrogation of authority, to 
those within this body who have de- 
nounced the usurpation of authority, by 
proposing a method by which they can 
establish, in this instance, at least, an 
effective method of implementing the 
principles in which they say they believe. 
It is in a sense a challenge to those I 
have heard make this denunciation, with 
which in many cdsesIaminaccord. But 
I am not satisfied, if you please, to step 
into the well of this House and denounce 
a weakness without, if possible, offering 
an effective means of combating it. And 
that is what I am asking this House to 
do or will ask it to do when we reach the 
amendment stage. 

I make no criticism of the Executive. 
It is no criticism of the intent of the 
Executive. But we owe an obligation to 
ourselves and we owe an obligation to 
the principles upon which this Govern- 
ment is founded to require that the Ex- 
ecutive shall state the facts from which 
he reaches his conclusions so that we 
might have scme standard by which to 
judge the effectiveness of his reasoning 
end the logic of his proposal. If we do 
not do thet, we have no methed by which 
we can adequately judge this plan when 
it comes back. 

The proposal, therefore, which I am 
making, is made in the very best of good 
faith, and it cannot involve the good 
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faith or the lack of good faith in the 
Executive because we are in the same 
position as saying, “Yes, we believe you 
will do all right, but it is our job to see 
that you do all right.” We are in about 
the same position as we are when a man 
comes to us and says, “Will you loan me 
some money?” and you say, “Yes, surely, 
sign this note.” Then if he is offended 
and says, “Oh, no, I do not want to sign 
a note, I will pay you back,” does not your 
common experience tell you as men that 
that is a man whom you have reason to 
distrust? ‘Therefore, how can any man 
argue by analogy that we do not have the 
right to say to the Executive, “We ask 
you to set out the facts by which you 
reach your conclusions,” because he is in 
substance saying, “Well, but we know the 
Executive will do that.” ‘Assume that 
the Executive will. It would be good 
business in the case of a loan, and it is 
sound political philosophy to do it in this 
body. It is one of the most definite ways 
I know by which the purpose of the Con- 
gress, in our scheme of government, can 
be carried out and by which the Congress 
may effectively judge, when the plan is 
resubmitted to us, the action which has 
been taken under the powers which we 
hereby grant. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill (CH. R. 4129) is considered by this 
bedy at a period in the history of our 
country when we are face to face with 
the death-like grip of the tentacles of 
what I believe we can properly call the 
octopus of government. 

It shall be my purpose as a newer 
member of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments to 
part company with more able and expe- 
rienced members of the committee, on 
which I am fortunate to serve, This is 
done not as to the objectives or the rea- 
sons motivating the necessity for prompt 
action of the Congress for passage of 
this legislation. I shall explain, however, 
in vigorous manner I hope, my feeling 
that the proposal now before us fails to 
reach into the real heart of the trouble 
and will in the last analysis fall short of 
achieving those reforms and those ef- 
ficiencies which are vital to the better 
functioning of government. 

I will support the measure, and I do it 
enthusiastically, as was the case in 1939, 
yet during the hearings, as my colleagues 
will concur, I have said again and again 
that we are giving, if this bill becomes 
law, the power to the President of the 
United States to abolish agencies and 
bureaus and their functions, yet we fail 
to give to our Chief Executive of the 
United States the authority to consoli- 
date or to abolish any of the 10 depart- 
ments of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, from where do the ex- 
penditures in peacetime flow in our Fed- 
eral structure? Why, 80 percent goes 
to departments of all the money that is 
spent which comes from taxes collected 
from the American people. That 80 per- 
cent is spent not by the bureaus and 
agencies, but by the departments of Gov- 
ernment. I urge the membership of this 
Congress and the citizens of our common 
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country to effect economies, and to do 
that task we must act with courage and 
not approach timidly the problem by any 
half-way gesture. 

I say in a very humble fashion, but I 
believe in a straightforward manner, 
that although the 10 departments of our 
Government are important, they have no 
standing in the Constitution. They are 
all creatures of the Congress of the 
United States. They are in no sense 
sacred, just as there are no bureaus or 
agencies that are sacred. Under this 
legislation, we give to the President of 
the United States, Mr. Truman, who, 
during his tenure of office must carry 
out the challenge that it is a growing 
belief, as expressed again and again by 
speakers in the well of the House, that 
the Congress cannot apparently do this 
job and will not do it. Yet, my col- 
leagues, we chain the hands of our Chief 
Executive and say, “Yes, abolish an 
agency or a bureau but never touch a 
department of the United States.” 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I would want 
to be corrected. 

Mr. CHURCH. The President is not 
now prohibited by law from making 
recommendations to Congress that de- 
partments be abolished. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I well understand 
that, sir. I have not indicated other- 
wise. But now we propose to delegate to 
him new powers not embraced in mere 
recommendations for change in our Fed- 
eral structure, 

Under this legislation no single de- 
partment of government could be abol- 
ished. None could be consolidated. No 
additional department could be created. 

Mr. CHURCH. Under a plan submit- 
ted-—— 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We will call it a 
plan. 

Mr. CHURCH. As submitted by the 
President. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No two or more de- 
partments could be merged; yet a bu- 
reau within a department could be trans- 
ferred. A bureau within a department 
could be abolished. Several bureaus may 
be transferred or abolished within a de- 
partment. A number of these bureaus 
may be taken out of one department or 
several departments and regrouped out- 
side of the 10 departments to which I 
have referred. The character of one or 
several of these bureaus or agencies 
could be changed. This is where I be- 
lieve we stop short. 

Where, Mr. Chairman, falls the light 
and where come the shadows? We fail 
to realize that we are giving to the Pres- 
ident of the United States under this 
legislation $9 percent of the vested power 
and then we are withholding the 1 per- 
cent which is the important percentage. 
If we are to do the thorough job of re- 
organization of the Federal agencies, 
then cannot we include within the work- 
able scope the departments of the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government. In 
other words, the President can leave sim- 
ply a shell of a department, could he not? 
He could make all of these changes 
within its structure and there would be 
nothing of substance remaining. Even 
the very name of the department might 


be a misnomer. But he would have the 
power to do all this, and yet he could not 
strike at the innermost part of this 
problem. 

I would like you to go a little further 
with me in my thinking. Let us reason 
together. I never heard a better wit- 
ness before a committee of this Congress 
in which I have keen privileged to serve, 
for almost 14 years, than the able Comp- 
troller General, Lindsay Warren, when 
he appeared before our group. To me 
the philosophy which he expressed was a 
doctrine that was not only helpful in the 
consideration of the pending legislation 
but a stimulant which we should absorb 
in considering all the legislation which 
comes before this body. A thoughtful 
reading of his testimony, as contained 
in the printed hearings, is worth while. 

I remember well, however, that Lind- 
say Warren in his statement indicated 
that Congress would not do this reor- 
ganization job and it had to be dele- 
gated to the President of the United 
States to undertake this tremendous re- 
sponsibility. We present this bill be- 
cause the Congress, apparently, from the 
statement of Mr. Warren and the state- 
ments by members of our committee, 
will not do it affirmatively. We are 
afraid. They say we are loath to pro- 
ceed. If, as Mr. Warren said so con- 
vincingly, the Congress will not do this 
duty, then why is it not as important to 
give to the President of the United States 
the power to operate on a department as 
a whole as to operate upon 99 percent of 
the body politic of that department? 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to read a letter 
which I have addressed to the President 
of the United States, under date of Oc- 
tober 1, 1945. It is a very short commu- 
nication, and for that reason I direct 
your attention to its content: 


OctToser 1, 1945. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White, House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: In your message to the 
Congress of the United States May 24, 1945, 
you asked that legislation to revise the Gov- 
ernment executive agencies “be sufficiently 
broad and flexible to permit of any form of 
organizational adjustment, large or small, for 
which necessity may arise.” 

In your message to the Congress September 
6, 1945, you requested that legislation should 
“be sufficiently flexible to permit any kind of 
adjustment for which necessity may arise.” 

Beginning Wednesday, of this week, the 
House will consider H. R. 4129, a bill to pro- 
vide for reorganizing agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. This measure, 
and also a bill dealing with this same subject 
matter in the Senate, does not give the Chief 
Executive the power to consolidate or create 
new departments. € 

During hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, I focused attention on the need now 
for the creation of a Department of Defense 
by consolidating the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. It was my feeling that since the 
President, under our Constitution, shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, he would be in a better 
position than any other official or group in 
our Federal structure to determine the de- 
sirability of a plan for the reorganization of 
our armed services. 

I am persuaded, in view of the history of 
legislation to consolidate the Army and Navy, 
that Congress will be reluctant to act affirma- 
tively. It would be genuinely appreciated by 
myself, and other Members of Congress, if 
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you would clarify your position in reference 
to congressional authority being provided to 
the President to reorganize and consolidate 
departments, as well as agencies and bureaus, 
as H. R. 4129 contemplates. 
Sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


I have referred, as you noted, to the 
President of the United States in his 
capacity as Commander in Chief. That, 
my colleagues, comes about through sec- 
tion 2 of article II of the Constitution, 
which provides: 

The President shall be the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service of the 
United States. 


This provision was penned by John 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, and sec- 
onded by Edmund Randolph, of Virginia. 

Certainly the official who is charged 
with the command of the armed forces 
of this Republic is in my opinion in a 
better position than any officer in the 
forces, than any official in the Federal 
Government or in the States—yes, even 
than the Congress of the United States— 
to determine in the first instance how 
these forces should be organized and how 
they would be used in time of war. 

It is decidedly no diminution of the 
constitutional or statutory authority of 
any officer in these armed services or any 
civilian officer of the Nation, including 
the Secretaries of War and Navy or 
of the Congress, to provide py statute 
which will be approved by the Presi- 
dent, that he shall propose a plan for 
the reorganization of these armed serv- 
ices. Congress may then, by concurrent 
resolution, stay its operation if it is not 
agreeable to what has been proposed. If 
the statute should provide that the stay 
should be by resolution of either House 
the statute would violate the Constitu- 
tion for the reasons stated by the former 
Attorney General, Mr. Mitchell, to Presi- 
dent Hoover, in his opinion, 37 Op. A. G. 
56, to which reference has been made at 
least in part today by the very able gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON], who made a spendid analysis of 
this bill. 

Many futile attempts have been made 
over a long and disappointing history 
in the Congress of the United States to 
consolidate the War and Navy Depart- 
ments into a single Department of De- 
fense or a single Department of Armed 
Services or of whatever name you desire 
to call it. The history of that legisla- 
tion is one of the sad experiences for 
the men who have sincerely believed in 
the preposal during many years. 

Prior to our entrance into World War 
II again and again proposals came to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, but no hearings 
were held on the subject matter. I re- 
member—and I speak now not in criti- 
cism but only to give you the factual 
background—that back in 1940, one and 
a half years before our country was en- 
gaged in this war, I made vigorous at- 
tempts to have consideration before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. Then it was ap- 
propriate to go thoroughly into the 
subject matter of a consolidation of the 
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War and Navy Departments into a uni- 
fied command with a Secretary of De- 
fense sitting in the Cabinet and under 
secretaries for land, for sea, and for 
air, and with the establishment of the 
air forces into a hard-hitting air arm 
which could be used to win this global 
struggle which has now been brought to 
victory. 

At this point a copy of the measure I 
sponsor is set forth: 


H. R. 550 


A bill to establish a Department of Defense, 
to consolidate therein the Department of 
War and the Department of the Navy and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the National Defense Reorganization 

Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Src. 2. (a) There is hereby established at 
the seat of government an executive depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of 
Defense, which shall be administered by a 
Secretary of Defense, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall receive 
the same compensation as other heads of 
executive departments. 

(b) Section 158 of the Revised Statutes is 
amended to include the Department of De- 
fense, and the provisions of title IV of the 
Revised Statutes, as now or hereafter 
amended, shall be applicable to the Depart- 
ment. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall cause 
a seal of office to be made for the Department, 
of such device as the President shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

(ad) There shall be in the Department of 
Defense three Under Secretaries of Defense 
and three Assistant Secretaries, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
perform such duties as may be required by 
law or prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 
Each Under Secretary shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $12,000 per annum, and 
each Assistant Secretary shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $10,000 per annum. 
The Under Secretaries shall be known, re- 
spectively, as the Under Secretary for the 
Army, the Under Secretary for the Navy, and 
the Under Secretary for the Air Force, and, 
so far as practicable, each such Under Secre- 
tary shall, under the genefal direction of the 
Secretary of Defense, have charge of that 
branch of the national defense indicated by 
this title. The Assistant Secretaries shall be 
known, respectively, as the Assistant Secre- 
tary for the Army, the Assistant Secretary 
for the Navy, and the Assistant Secretary for 
the Air Force, and each such Assistant Secre- 
tary shall, under the direction of the ap- 
propriate Under Secretary, assist in the 
administration of that branch of the national 
defense indicated by his title. There shall 
also be in the Department such other officers 
and employees as shall be transferred to the 
Department of Defense under this act, and 
such other officers and employees as may from 
time to time be provided for by Congress. 

TRANSFER OF WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 

Sec. 3. (a) The Department of War and 
the Department of the Navy and all that per- 
tains thereto are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Department of War 
and the Department of the Navy shall cease 
to exist as separate executive departments. 

(b) The offices of Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Under Secretary of War, 
Under Secretary of the Navy, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Assistant Secretary of War for Air, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air are 
abolished, and the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in and imposed upon such of- 
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ficers are hereby vested in and imposed upon 
the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) The transfer to the Department of De- 
fense, under this act, of officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of War and the 
Department of the Navy shall be without 
changes in classification or compensation, but 
the Secretary of Defense is authorized to 
make such changes in the titles and designa- 
tions and prescribe such changes in the duties 
of such officers and employees as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

(d) All unexpended appropriations in re- 
spect of the Department of War or the De- 
partment of the Navy shall be available for 
expenditure by the Department of Defense 
and shall be treated as if the Department 
had been originally named in the laws making 
the appropriations. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AIR FORCE AS A SEPARATE 
BRANCH OF DEFENSE 


Src. 4. There is hereby established under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of De- 
fense a separate branch of the armed forces, 
to be known as the Air Force. The Air Corps 
of the Army and all that pertains thereto are 
transferred to the Air Force. The President 
shall be Commander in Chief of the Air Force. 

Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby created in the 
Air Force commissioned offices of such num- 
ber as the President may determine to be 
necessary. The President is authorized to 
establish appropriate grades for such com- 
missioned offices and to prescribe titles for 
such grades. 

(b) The President is authorized— 

(1) to appoint, by and with the-advice and 
consent of the Senate, to the commissioned 
offices in the Air Force, officers of the Air 
Oorps of the Army, and such other individ- 
uals as the President may determine to be 
fitted to perform the duties thereof: 

(2) to prescribe the pay and allowances 
for the offices created by subsection (a) until 
otherwise provided by Congress, but no of- 
ficer appointed under authority of this sub- 
section shall receive lower pay or allowances 
than he was receiving es an officer of the 
Army when so appointed. 

(c) Upon the taking office of any officer of 
the Air Corps of the Army, appointed under 
authority of subsection (b), the office held 
by him in the Army is abolished and the 
authorized strength of such branch of the 
national defense is reduced accordingly. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3, any officer of the Air Corps of the 
Army who is not appointed and confirmed as 
authorized in this section shall continue as 
an officer of the Army, as the case may be, 
without loss of grade or rank. 

Sec. 6. The President is authorized— 

(1) To establish appropriate grades and 
ratings in the Air Force, to assign thereto 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the Air 
Corps of the Army transferred to the Air 
Force under this act, and to prescribe their 
pay and allowances, until otherwise provided 
by Congress, but no such warrant officer or 
enlisted man shall receive lower pay and 
allowances in the Air Force than he was re- 
ceiving in the Army or the Navy. 

(2) To make such changes in the titles of 
and prescribe such new duties for civilian 
personnel of the Air Corps of the Army trans- 
ferred to the Air Force under this act as he 
may deem necessary. The transfer of such 
civilian personnel shall be without change 
in classification or compensation. 

Sec. 7. All unexpended appropriations in 
respect of the Air Corps shall become avail- 
able for expenditure by the Air Force and 
shall be treated as if the Air Force had been 
originally named in the laws making the 
appropriations. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec. 8. (a2) Until otherwise provided by 


Congress, the President is authorized, for the 
purpose of perfecting the organization and 
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coordinating the activities of the Department 
of Defense and of the Air Force created by 
this act, (1) to consolidate, eliminate, o; 
redistribute the functions of offices, bureaus, 
agencies, branches, <nd organizations, to 
create new ones and fix the powers, duties, 
and functions of their executive heads; anq 
(2) to take such other action, not incon. 
sistent with the provisions of this act, as ne 
may deem necessary. 

(b) Insofar as is practicable and not in. 
consistent with the provisions of this act, 
and until otherwise provided by Congress, 
(1) the administration of the Department of 
Defense shall be governed by the laws in 
force with respect to the Department of Way 
and the Department of the Navy at the time 
of their transfer under this act, and (2) 
the Air Force shall ke governed. by the laws 
in force (including laws relating to relative 
rank, promotion, retirement, enlistment, and 
appointment of new personnel, reserves, and 
articles for the government of the Army and 
the Navy) with respect to the Air Corps of 
the Army at the time of their transfer under 
this act. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall investi- 
gate and report to Congress a plan for further 
perfecting the organization and coordinating 
the activities of the Department of Defense 
and of the Air Force, together with such 
recommendations for legislation as he may 
deem necessary for carrying out such plan. 

Sec. 9. All orders, ruies, regulations, and 
permits or other privileges made, issued, or 
granted by or in respect of the Department 
of War or the Department of the Navy or by 
or in respect of the Air Corps of the Army and 
in effect at the time of the transfer of such 
departments and corps under this act, shall 
continus in effect to the same extent as if 
such transfer had not occurred, until modi- 
fied, superseded, or repealed. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of Defense shall 
make annually at the close of each fiscal 
year a report in writing to Congress giving 
an account of all moneys received and dis- 
bursed by him and the Department, de- 
scribing the work done by the Department, 
and making such recommendations as he 
shall deem necessary for the effective per- 
formance of the duties and purposes of the 
Department, 


TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 


Sec. 11. This act shall take effect upon its 
enactment, except that sections 2 and 9, 
inclusive, shall take effect when the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Under Secretaries of 
Defense, and the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense have taken office. f 


Nothing was done, and I remember 
that effort was not the first attempt 
made by Members of this Congress to 
get a fact-finding hearing. I recall the 
testimony of Comptroller General War- 
ren before our committee a few days 
ago in which he stated that in 1932 he 
was the member on the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments who broke the tie so that the leg- 
islation to consolidate these Depart- 
ments might be brought to the House 
floor. He said, “We could never get a 
rule.” What happened then has hap- 
pened on occasions since, and this is no 
disparagement of the Rules Committee, 
but it failed to allow the measure to be 
brought to the floor of this House. I ask 
the distinguished minority leader the 
gentleman from. Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], who has had an intense inter- 
est in this subject, and other Members 
who are listening, to weigh in their own 
minds the tremendcus savings in bil- 
lions of dollars which would have been 
brought about if that consolidation could 
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have been accomplished in the years be- 
fore our entrance into World War II. 

To use the language of Mr. Warren 
himself on September 5, when he testi- 
fied, “I am convinced vast economies 
could be accomplished, not even men- 
tioning the national defense.” Yes; the 
economies would have been tremendous. 
We would have done away with the over- 
japping, with the duplication of duty, 
and with the fiasco of functioning which 
hes taken place during the strategy and 
then the actual prosecution of this war. 
But it was not done. Then came this 
terrible conflict. Naturally, any man 
who was in favor of the proposal would 
drop it under the circumstances of the 
impact of war. But we determined that 
when the war was over we would again 
force the fight. That is what we are 
doing today. The issue is being drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
eentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, F yield 
the gentleman six additional minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLFH. Mr. Chairman, I 
say in all fairness, and I am happy to 
announce, that the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Manasco] has promised me in writ- 
ing that hearings on this subject will 
start in the near future. I know that he 
means to keep that promise. I Say to 
you this afternoon, however, that on 
each and every occasion when we have 
proposed hearings, in peacetime, not 
in time of war, there has come word from 
the Navy Department, from the War De- 
partment, from one or both of these 
agencies, that this is not the proper time 
for the Congress of the United States 
to undertake such a study and determi- 
nation. 

Will the subject continue to be 
stymied? Let us hope it willnot. I may 
offer an amendment to grant to the 
President power to consolidate the War 
and Navy Departments. What I am 
about to say is only a disagreement with 
the distinguished chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House and 
of the equally distinguished chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, but they 
have seen fit within the last few days to 
use the language, “There will be no 
merger.” 

I inciude the following news story: 

ARMY-NAVY MERGER HIT 

WASHINGTON, September 27.—Plans for con- 
Solidation of the Army and Navy struck a 
snag today. The chairmen of both the House 
Naval and Military Affairs Committees took a 
stand against it. 

The view of Representatives May (D2mo- 
crat, of Kentucky), of the Military Affairs 
Committee, and Cart Vinson (Democrat, of 
Georgia), of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
means that Congress, or at least the House, 


won't even consider the subject for some 
time 





May and Vinson made their positions 
known as reports spread on Capito! Hill that 
President Truman might soon send a special 
message to Congress recommending a merger. 

“There won't be any merger,” Vinson said. 

“Tam against merging the Army and Navy,” 
May said. 


_In other words, by public statement 
tne y are shutting the door apparently to 
consideration by the Congress. We talk 
589 
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about saving money. Here we can ac- 
tually, within a few years, save billions 
and billions of dollars to the taxpayers 
ef this country. It will do away with 
avaste and duplication which exists in the 
services today and will be one of the 
steps, I say, Mr. Chairman, that will test 
the courage and the vision of the mem- 
bership of this bedy. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that we will 
do it. I believe that now, although we 
are faced with tremendous opposition 
which is publicly and in secret expressed. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. Perhaps he 
or somebody else can answer it. Itisa 
question that has been asked me several 
times today, and it is a subject of consid- 
erable interest on the part of a number 
of Members. The Congress has dele- 
gated its legislative authority to fix rates 
and to regulate the service of public 
utility corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce to four major agencies, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Two of those agencies which are acting 
as the agents of Congress have been ex- 
empted in this bill. May I ask why ail 
four have not been treated alike? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I will say to the 
gentleman from California that if I had 
my way about it, and I have expressed 
this in the committee, there would not 
be a single exemption written for any 
executive agency in the legislation which 
is brought before the House at this time. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON. The. gentleman 
made an interesting speech and I share 
his views about consolidation of the War 
and Navy Departments under the head 
of a Secretary of the Armed Forces, or 
whatever you may want to call it; but 
when the gentleman spoke of hearings, 
may I remind him that only 3 or 4 
months ago the Special Committee on 
Postwar Military Policy, headed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Wooprum]}, together with the rank- 
ing members of the Military and Naval 
Affairs Committee and the Maritime 
Committee, had exhaustive hearings on 
this very important subject. The hear- 
ings have been printed, and I think I 
may safely say that the Committee on 
Military Affairs will very shortly con- 
duct hearings of their own looking to 
Some solution of this very important 
problem. It seems to me, too, that a 
matter of that importance and dealing 
exclusively with military activities is 
well within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittees on Military and Naval Affairs. 
When I say that I favor the consolida- 
tion, I believe that I voice the sentiment 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Since that committee will 
shortly conduct hearings, I feel that it 
ought to be left within their jurisdiction, 
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.Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, I cannot 
speak for the Parliamentarian of the 
House. The legislation on this sub- 
ject matter has been referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. The measure which I 
repeatedly introduced, and is now H. R. 
550, is pending before our committee. 
It certainly is within the province of the 
Committees on Military and Naval Af- 
fairs to consider this subject matter. It 
is also appropriate that the Select Com- 
mittee, Postwar Military Policy, headed 
by the gentleman from Virginia (Mf. 
Wooprum], a very fine Member of this 
House, should go into this matter ex- 
haustively. That committee did go into 
the matter at length. I have read the 
hearings, and at this point include my 
statement before that group on May 19, 
1944: 


STATEMENT OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


The CHarmrMaAN. The gentleman from West 
Virginia |Mr. RANDOLPH], who is deeply in- 
terested in the subject before us, has a 
statement to make. We will be glad to hear 
you, Mr. RANDOLPH, at this point. 

Mr. RaNnpotrH. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, it is a privilege to 
present this statement of views on the sub- 
ject of a unified command for our armed 
forces. In several Congresses I have intro- 
duced legislation to establish a Department 
of Defense. This proposal is embodied in 
H. R. 708, again put in the hopper January 
6, 1943. 

My testimony comes, of course, not from 
the standpoint of a trained or skilled tacti- 
cian in the art of war. The following 
thoughts and observations are expressed 
wholly in my capacity as a citizen and also 
as a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, who has definite responsibility for 
assisting in the well-being of our Nation 
in times of conflict and in periods of peace. 

Your committee, as I understand it, is not 
concerned at this time with the actual writ- 
ing of legislation to create one command. I 
shall, therefore, not occupy time in ex- 
plaining the provisions of the measure, H. R. 
708, which would consolidate the Depart- 
ment of War and the Department of Navy, 
and would also establish the Air Force as a 
separate branch of the armed services under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of De- 
fense. There would be created a Secretary 
of Defense ard Under Secretaries for Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I trust members of 
your important group will find the oppor- 
tunity to study the provisions of this bill. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, in command of our 
Army Air Forces and doing a remarkably 
good job, gave testimony in 1935 before the 
House Military Affairs Committee. He was 
asked by Chairman John J. McSwain the 
following question: 

“I want to ask you to speak out of your 
own heart and mind your persona! conviction 
with regard to the necessity for independent 
and increased air power for the defense of 
America.” 

In his reply General Arnold said: 

“I can see now where you can hitch a 
1,000-mile plane on the operation of the Army 
or Navy today. I cannot see how, if you are 
going to use a 3,000-mile bombing plane, you 
can hitch that onto either the Army or the 
Navy for all its purposes; and if you get a 
5,000-mile plane, then I cannot see how you 
can hitch its activities on either the Army or 
Navy. 

“And beyond that dreaming a little fur- 
ther, you can have an 8,000-mile plane; then 
I know well you can’t hitch it onto either the 
Army or Navy activities. It is something 
beyond the scope of either one. 
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' “In order to get a properly trained and ef- 
fective Department of National Defense, yOu 
have got to have three arms—land, sea, and 
air—equally self-supporting. 

“I am of the opinion that sometime in the 
future this thing called a Department of Na- 
tional Defense is bound to come.” 

In 1941, Mr. Chairman, the National Aero- 
nautic Association, with no ax to grind, 
made a noteworthy contribution to the sub- 
ject matter of a single Department of De- 
fense, in the following resolution: 

“The present war has revolutionized meth- 
ods of warfare and shown the vital necessity 
for the closest cooperation and unity of com- 
mand between all fighting forces, with em- 
phasis upon air power. 

“The War Devartment has recently reor- 
ganized the Air Corps, creating a semiauton- 
omous air force within the Department. 
While this reorganization is a step forward, 
the National Aeronautic Association believes 
it does not offer a solution to the national- 
defense problem. It does not guarantee the 
fullest cooperation, coordination, and de- 
velopment which we believe necessary in the 
land, sea, and air forces. 

“The National Aeronautic Association 
therefore recommends that the President of 
the United States promptly call upon the 
proper executive officers and Members of 
Congress to make a study looking to reor- 
ganization of the War and Navy Departments 
with a view to consolidation into one De- 
partment of National Defense, headed by a 
Cabinet officer, and subdivided into three di- 
visions of land, sea, and air, each headed by 
an Under Secretary. Such a single Depart- 
ment of National Defense, we believe, will 
best serve the country by insuring the de- 
velopment of an Army and Navy of high- 
est efficiency, together with an invincible air 
force, all properly coordinated.” 

We should, Mr. Chairman, have a stream- 
lined and unified Department of National 
Defense instead of the now separate War and 
Navy Departments. Under legisiation which 
I sponsor these departments would become 
important segments of a single defense com- 
mand and our Air Force would become a 
separate part of the unified whole. Our 
three important fighting forces, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, should be welded into one ef- 
ficient defense machine under leadership 
of one coordinating head who would sit at 
the Cabinet table and speak for all branches 
of our fighting forces. There may have been 
a time when we could afford the luxury of 
separate War and Navy Departments. Such 
a time has become history with the swift- 
moving conflicts of the last few years. 

Our air power cannot be developed under 
the framework of land power and sea power. 
It should be given a home of its own. It 
must be controlled and directed by men 
whose entire life has been devoted to the art 
of preparing and waging: war from the air, 
The soldier and the sailor is no more quali- 
fied to direct the building of America’s air 
strength and to control its employment in 
war than either is qualified to guide the 
destinies of the other. Until we realize that 
vital fact, our Air Force can never become a 
highly potent factor in the defense of this 
country. 

We must liberate our air fighting power 
from under the bushel that is now hiding its 
true light. The Army and Navy have not 
placed sufficient emphasis on air power prior 
to this World War, but it is encouraging to 
read the testimony of the War Department 
officials as to the need now for a single or- 
ganization for defense. 

It is wholesome, gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, that you consider, under the impact 
of war, the arguments pro and con on this 
subject. 

In conclusion I firmly believe that the War 
and Navy Departments must settle their dif- 
ferences by cocperation. This is frequently 
impossible since the personnel cf each De- 
partment sincerely believe their own point 


of view is correct. Too often do conferences 
result in an impasse with nothing accom- 
plished for the simple reason that there is 
no “boss.” I have been told of the lack of 
unity of command in our Military Establish- 
ment. It is said that questions involving the 
drawing of proper war plans, the priority of 
one service over another, what service is to 
have command in a certain area and under 
certain conditions, constitute endless sub- 
jects of argument and disagreement. Too 
frequently, it is believed, conclusions arrived 
at do not constitute the best solution but 
are only agreements by compromise. Fre- 
quently no agreement at all is reached, but 
each department goes on its way doing what 
it thinks best for the national defense. 

War, in its global aspects, is being waged 
by a triumvirate of powers consisting of land 
power, sea power, and air power. 

There is no question of whether air power 
has supplanted, or will supplant, sea power, 
Each is essential for our national defense, 
Neither takes the place of the other—each 
is complementary to the other. It is neces- 
sary to take the Army, Navy, and Air, and 
weld them into a homogeneous military force 
by creating a unified control. 

It will also be possible to procure all war- 
making supplies and material by one agency 
functioning under one official who is directly 
responsible to the Secretary of Defense, 
Unnecessary duplication of effort would be 
eliminated. Singleness of purpose would 
be the paramount concern of the controlling 
staff of such a department and that single- 
ness of purpose would be the defense of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. 
RANDOLPH. So far as I know, this concludes 
the hearings of the committee on this par- 
ticular phase of our agenda. As soon as the 

earings are revised by the several witnesses 
and printed, which may be very shortly, the 
committee will go into executive session and 
determine what is to be done at that time. 

The committee is adjourned until further 
call, 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee 
adjourned sine dic.) 


But I say to you that months have 
passed since those hearings were held 
and that nothing of an affirmative na- 
ture was made in the way of a recom- 
mendation to the House. 

I will place in the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by our committee from the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. Has the gentleman 
received a reply to his letter to the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; I have received 
no reply. The former Secretary of War 
January 23 wrote to our chairman 
about the Joint Chiefs.of Steff and the 
conferences which were being held in the 
field, and that work went forward and 
that report has been received, but noth- 
ing has come since January. I quote 
from his letter, as follows: 

On June 17, 1944, a special committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Steff was established consist- 
ing of Army and Navy officers to make a de- 
tailed study and to make recommendations 
as to the most efficient, practicable organiza- 
tion of those parts of the executive branch 
of Government primarily concerned with the 
national defense, and the subject matter 
dealt within this bill is one of the mattcrs 
which is being considered by this Joint 
Chiefs of Staff committee. 

Only recently the committee has returned 
from a trip to the major theaters of war, 
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where they have conferred with Army ang 
Navy commanders in order to obtain their 
views upon the various matters which are 
under study by the committee, including the 
consolidation of the executive departments 
of the Army and Navy as provided for in this 
dill. 

As yet the committee has not rendered 
its report, and until that report is made 
available the War Department does not feel 
that it would be in a position to comment 
fully upon the provisions of this bill. The 
War Department, therefore, desires to delay 
a full report on the proposed legislation un- 
til the Joint Chiefs of Staff committee has 
rendered its report and ample time has been 
given to the War Department to give it thor- 
ough study. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps I can 
supplement what the gentleman from 
Texas said about. the work of the so- 
called Woodrum committee. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; and the gen- 
tleman from New York has done splen- 
did work on that committee. I know 
that, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Itis true that we 
have held exhaustive hearings, and the 
issue became so acute, not only among 
the services but before the public, that 
finally the Joint Chiefs of Staff reached 
the conclusion that they had better send 
committees of military personnel to the 
European theater and to the Pacific 
theater to inquire of the officers of the 
high command, like General Eisenhower 
and Admiral Stark and others in the 
European theater and Admirals Nimitz 
and Halsey and General MacArthur in 
the Pacific theater, as to what they 
thought of the proposal of the unification 
of the Departments. It took a consider- 
able period of time for those committees 
to make the journeys and get those re- 
ports. I believe that those reports have 
been received, and I am hoping that the 
appropriate committee of the House will 
send for them. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. They should 
be made public. I believe that the gen- 
tleman from New York is in favor of 
doing something on this important sub- 
ject and not allowing it to go on for years 
and years as it has. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man. Mr. Chairman, I place in the 
Recorp the following endorsement of 
approval for a single defense department 
by our Secretary of State: 

A UNIFIED NATIONAL DEFENSE 

In my capacity as Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, I have had an un- 
usual opportunity to become familiar with 
the operations of our War and Navy Depart- 
ments.- 

I believe their achievements in the design 
and procurement of weapons of war to be 
outstanding. The supply of our armies in 
th2 field and our Navy aficat has permitted a 
continuing offensive which has reached a 
megnitude previcusly unknown to history. 
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Nevertheless, there have been and remain 
many duplications of effort which have re- 
sulted in substantial expenditures for war 
which might have been avoided. Procure- 
ment and supply programs under a unified 
system could have saved not only dollars, 
put—what is far more important in war— 
manpower and materials. 

The combined combat operations of our 
Army and Navy have been executed under 
single leadership with remarkable success, 
Differences at home have been reconciled. 
In this way, many duplications have been 
avoided. 

However, we have obtained this degree of 
unity only because the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
Admiral Leahy, General Marshall, Admiral 
King, and General Arnold—have been willing 
and able to compromise and reach agree- 
ments in the common interest. 

I do not believe that any changes should 
be made now, as such changes and the reor- 
ganizations involved might interfere with the 
prosecution of the war. However, I am con- 
vinced that America should not face the 
future without a fully unified national de- 
fense. I urge that the Congress at an early 
date give consideration to legislation which 
would establish a single Department of Na- 
tional Defense, in which the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces would function under one head, 
who would be directly responsible to the 
President, as Commander in Chief. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, there can be only two reasons 
for granting to the President the power 
to reorganize the agencies of Govern- 
ment; Economy and greater efficiency. 

The people are alarmed at the growth 
of bureaucracy; they are disturbed as 
they see it steadily grow in numbers and 
in arrogance. 

With its growth has come more and 
more inefficiency and the American 
people now know that if bureaucracy 
continues at its present level, there can be 
no reduction in taxes. They know, too, 
that the greater the bureaucracy, the 
greater is the tendency to control all the 
activities of the people from Washington, 
and continuance of administrative costs 
at their present size means continuance 
of the drift toward concentration of 
power in the Federal Government. 

We must reconvert the Government 

from war to peace. This reconversion 
must be viewed against a backdrop of 
debt, taxes, human welfare, and effort. 
; Right now, every family in this Nation 
is saddled with a debt of more than 
$8,000. That is the average family share 
of the national debt. This is no bock- 
keeper’s nightmare. It is an obligation— 
every bit as binding as an obligation to a 
friend, or a finance company, or a bank. 
It must be paid up or defaulted in dis- 
honor. It bears interest, which in total 
amcunts to five billions per year, and 
which to the average family means a 
payment of $170 annually, 

In 1932, the whole cost of the Federal 
Government was approximately $4,600,- 
060,000. Today, the interest on our 
national debt alone is $5,000,000,000, or 
20 percent more than the cost of the 
entire Government in 1932. 

Yet the President steps forward with 
demands for at least $66,000,000,000 in 
pu lic spending during the next year. 
Compare these demands with the fact 


that the top year of all tax receipts 





yielded less than $45,000,000,000. This 
means more deficit financing or taxes 
even greater than those we have at 
present. 

Either choice will threaten the sol- 
vency of the Nation and put in jeopardy 
the bonds and savings of the thrifty peo- 
ple of America. It is time some consider- 
ation was given to the thrifty, hard- 
working middle class which is the back- 
bone of the Nation’s strength and great- 
ness. 

Protect these savings by meking a start 
toward getting governmental adminis- 
trative expenses down to a sane basis. 

We know that a great part of our im- 
mense debt went for war expenditures. 
Nevertheless, of the 263 billions which the 
people now owe, approximately 49 bil- 
lions or more had already been squan- 
dored before the war began in a reckless 
Political spree. 

Regardless of the reasons, however, we 
still have the debt. 

How long do you think it will take to 
pay it off? How much human sweat and 
toil will it take the average American 
family to pay off $8,000? How many 
days must a farmer and his sons trudge 
along the dusty corn rows? How many 
days must the mill hand punch his time? 

The prospect stretches ahead for life- 
times and for generations—years and 
years. In all these years, the earnings 
of all the people will be sliced by taxes, 
taking money they could have spent on 
better homes, better living, and greater 
advantages for their children. 

The taxes will be felt by all the people. 
There are not enough rich to pay the 
bill. Even if we took everything away 
from the people with incomes over $5,000, 
not leaving them a cent for a crust of 
bread, there still would not be enough to 
pay it off, even if we continued for 10 
years. 

Every farmer, every mill hand, every 
stenographer. every grocery clerk—all 
must work to carry this burden of debt 
and all must pay it off. If we don’t pay 
it off, then there is only repudiation by 
outright default or its only other form, 
inflation through the issuance of green- 
backs. In either case, the bonds in the 
hands of 85,000,000 citizens would be- 
come worthless, all the mortgages and 
insurance policies void, all the corpora- 
tions insolvent, every job an illusion, and 
every man a beggar. 

So the burden is on everyone. 

Now if we are to carry the burden, we 
should have the right to set the pace. 
We want assurance that while bent down 
under the load, nobody makes it any 
heavier by tossing his burden upon our 
backs, too, when we are not looking. 
There is not a man in this Congress who 
does not know full well that the quickest 
way to break the spirit and enterprise of 
a people is to load them with debt and 
drain off their resources in taxation. 

Plain, old-fashioned decency and re- 
spect for human rights demand that we 
do everything possible to ease up on the 
American taxpayer and give him a 
chance to reiain some of his wages. He 
has work to do and a future to build. 
Do not ruin the hopes of the Nation and 
the promise of the world by breaking his 
traditional ambition and spirit. 
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The war has imposed upon America 
some deep obligations. There will be 
heavy interest charges on debt, and our 
gratitude to the fighting men and women 
who made victory possible must be ex- 
pressed in something more than words. 
No real American will begrudge a single 
penny for the care of our disabled and 
the dependents of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. We must provide for 
pension charges, hospital care, educa- 
tional and other benefits for our veterans 
which we willingly assume as a contin- 
uing cost of war. These are responsi- 
bilities which we should not and must 
not shirk. 

But it is another potent reason for re- 
trenchment in places where we can re- 


.trench. We must cut down where we 


can cut down without injury to efficiency 
or necessity. We must get rid of every 
form of waste and extravagance. 

One of the ways to reduce expense is 
to cut down on the Government pay roils. 
They are swollen beyond all reason. 
They were swollen before the war and 
are now much more so. 

Some bureaucrats, in their anxiety to 
live at public expense and increase their 
own personal power, have used their 
ingenuity to devise unnecessary controls 
and hatch new schemes which require 
ever more employees and only result in 
harassment of the citizen. 

The time for all that is gone. We can- 
not afford the luxury of padded pay rolls 
any longer. We cannot make beautiful 
speeches about economy and then turn 
around and vote for measures costing un- 
told billions and authorize pay rolls that 
are forever mounting. This is a New 
Deal practice which the people are begin- 
ning to see through. 

Let me give you an illustration of the 
padded pay rolls and the way bureauc- 
racy has expanded under the New Deal. 
The Office of Indian Affairs has grown 
to 17,619 persons, or 1 bureaucrat for 
every 43 Indians. Next year the depart- 
ment wants $32,600,000 and 306 new jobs. 
The Indians have been here long enough; 
let us set an example for cther nations. 
Emancipate the Indian and let him be a 
freeman. Surely an Indian who is re- 
quired by his Government to fight, sacri- 
fice, and perhaps die for his country 
should be capable of taking care of his 
finances. Free the Indian from the bur- 
cen of carrying these hordes of white 
bureaucrats. 

Comptroller General Lindsay Warren 
reports public housing is financed by 15 
different bureaus; a dozen handle Gov- 
ernment lands; eight deal with labor re- 
lations and countless numbers supervise 
transportation. These statistics show 
the need of a regrouping that will net 
real economy. They eloquently testify 
that the amendment I propose is a con- 
servative request. 

Facing this country are new prospects 
and strange choices. The opportunity 
for Americans to prosper, to advance, to 
travel, and generally to raise their high 
standard of living is greater today than 
it has ever been. 

Yet that opportunity can easily vanish 
in the loose, incompetent or political mis- 
handling of our fiscal policies. We are 
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in critical times. We need plain horse- 
sense. 

Let us reduce the Federal pay rolls now. 

Let us, in giving the power to President 
Truman to regroup and reshufile agencies, 
declare it is the policy of Congress that 
this regrouping and reshuffling shall net 
at least a 25 percert saving in the costs 
of administration. ° 

Lower costs of Government, not more 
political power to any individual or any 
political party, should be the high pur- 
pose back of this power which Congress 
has been asked to yield to the President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]. . 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, the main 
purposes of this bill to reorganize the 
executive branch of the Government are 
set forth in article 2. In brief they are, 
first, to reduce expenditures; second, to 
increase efficiency in the Government; 
third, to reduce the number of agencies; 
fourth, to abolish such agencies or func- 
tions as may not be necessary for the ef- 
ficient conduct of the Government; and, 
fifth, to eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort. 

Surely, of those five the most urgent 
and most important is to abolish agencies 
and functions. That is one respect in 
which this bill, it seems to me, is a very 
great improvement over any of the pre- 
vious reorganization bills. 

As has been said previously today, we 
will not get much abolition of agencies 
unless we abolish functions. There was 
a need for a given agency and its func- 
tions at a particular time; now the need 
no longer exists but the agency still goes 
on. Or if the agency is abolished, too 
frequently the functions are merely 
transferred to some other agency in 
order to keep people on the pay roll. 

I hope we will keep our eye on the 
ball—the real objective of this bill, which 
is to abolish functions and thereby 
abolish agencies. We have specifically 
said to the President that he “shall” in- 
vestigate the organization of all agencies 
of the Government and shall determine 
what changes are necessary to accom- 
plish the above purposes; and we further 
declare that the public interest demands 
the carrying out of the purposes specified 
in subsection (a), those I have just enu- 
merated. 

I do not think there is any question but 
what everybody, in Congress and 
throughout the country, wants to abolish 
and consolidate and economize and elim- 
inate duplication and overlapping. We 
want to cut our Government down to 
comprehensible and manageable size so 
it will function more, not less, efficiently. 
Surely there will be no disagreement in 
the Congress on the purposes of the bill. 
The question is how best to achieve them 
and under what proper safeguards. It is 
one thing to direct the President to ac- 
complish certain objectives according to 
the specific guideposts or criteria which 
we set up in the bill; but it is another 
thing to allow his plan to become law 
without our having the chance to decide 
whether it follows the guideposts. It is 
an inescapable part of our legislative re- 
sponsibility to make sure before a plan 
goes into effect that it actually fulfills 


the purposes and meets the criteria we 
have laid down. 

It is proper and wise for us to delegate 
to the President powers to prepare the 
plan, but it is not proper for us to allow 
the plan to go into effect until the same 
two Houses which delegated that power 
have passed upon whether or not it has 
been wisely used. We want him to use 
it vigorously, but a proper caution and 
a decent sense of our own responsibil- 
ity requires that we have the final de- 


cision as to whether the President has . 


acted in accord with the objectives we 
have laid down. 

It has been said repeatedly that if we 
require approval by both Houses of Con- 
gress before a reorganization plan goes 
into effect, we will never get reorganiza- 
tion. That is the bugaboo which is used 
against the amendment of which the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] has spoken. It would provide that 
a reorganization, plan goes into effect 
only if within a 60-day period after 
transmittal to the Congress there has 
been passed by both Houses a concur- 
rent resolution stating in substance 
that the Congress favors the reorganiza- 
tion plan. Let us look at the various 
possibilities to see whether that pro- 
cedure would inevitably block reorgani- 
zation or whether that claim is inac- 
curate. Suppose the President’s plan 
comes down and it is one for which there 
is overwhelming approval. Under the 
proposed amendment there would be no 
difficulty in getting sufficient votes in 
both Houses to approve it. The concur- 
rent resolution approving it would pass 
overwhelmingly. On the other hand, 
suppose the plan evokes very marked dis- 
approval both here and throughout the 
country. Under the bill as it is and with- 
out the amendment, it would be easy to 
get enough votes in both Houses to re- 
ject the plan. Therefore the question is 
what will happen if a plan comes down 
about which there is a marked differ- 
ence of opinion. Perhaps 55 percent of 
the Members of the House approve it 
and 55 percent in the Senate disapprove 
it, or vice versa. 

In that case the plan will certainly 
come to a vote because under the cloture 
provisions in title II, after it is referred 
to a committee.and 10 days elapse with- 
out action by the committee, any Mem- 
ber can move to discharge the commit- 
tee and bring the plan out for immedi- 
ate consideration with the result that 
there is no possible way whereby a vote 
on the matter can be blocked, whether 
by a legislative committee or the Rules 
Committee in this body or by a fili- 
buster in the other body. Under the bill 
as written every member in at least one 
House is going to have to vote aye or no 
if there is a difference of opinion as to 
the plan’s merits. On the other hand 
if the suggested amendment is adopted 
every Member in both Houses will have 
the chance to vote aye or no, and have 
his vote count. It is said to us that if we 
make Members go on record that they 
approve it, we never will get-a plan 
adopted; but the fact is that under the 
bill as it is written we are going to have 
to go on record one way or the other. 
Why should it be harder to go on record 
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for a plan than to go on record against 
it. The only difference will be that with 
the amendment the Members have to go 
on record in both Houses and in the 
other case they have to go on record in 
only one House. Under the present bil] 
if the President and one House approve 
they do not even need to take up the 
resolution to the other House, except for 
formality purposes, and it would not 
make any difference if the second House 
did take it up. 

The real question, then, is whether we 
want to enact a bill which permits a 
reorganization plan to go into effect if 
only one House approves, no matter how 
bitterly opposed to it the other House 
may be. Personally I cannot consent to 
such a blanket grant of power. Why 
should we depart from the long-standing 
and. tested procedures under which the 
House of Representative and the Sen- 
ate have operated for these 150 and 
more years? People are crying out all 
over the country against centralization 
of power. I do not object to centraliza- 
tion of power in such an instance as 
authorizing preparation of a reorganiza- 
tion plan, if we have a chance to pass 
upon how the authority has been used, 
that is, if it is under our final control. 
I do not see how the House of Repre- 
sentatives can vote such a blanket grant 
of power without reserving to itself the 
right to decide whether that power has 
been wisely used or not. That is the 
gist of the argument. How can we vote 
to delegate power to prepare a plan and 
then abdicate and allow the plan to go 
into effect with the approval of only the 
President and one House of Congress. 

So when the amendment comes up to- 
morrow I hope the Members of the House 
will consider it very carefully. Congress 
and the country want reorganization. 
We are directing the President to pre- 
pare a plan because he is in a better 
position to study the whole situation. 
All we ask is a chance for both Houses 
to decide whether the plan fills the con- 
ditions that we have laid down before it 
finally goes into effect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can the gentleman 
conceive of the Congress, both Houses, 
refusing to accept a plan of reorganiza- 
tion which promises real economy? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I certainly cannot. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I recall that under 
the previous bill the action of the Presi- 
dent became law with the consent of 
only one House. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes: a reorganization 
plan that was rejected overwhelmingly 
by this House. Then it went to the other 
body, where it was approved by a nar- 
row margin and thus went into effect: 
and it was that very plan that took the 
CAA and put it under the Department 
of Commerce, against Which action Sen- 
ator Truman was protesting so strenu- 
ously when the plan was under debate 
in the other body. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JUDD. Certainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the President 
should send down a plan placing the RFC 
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under the Secretary of Commerce the 
House could not prevent its going into 
efiect as the bil] now stands.. 

Mr. JUDD. No; nor could the Senate 
either, if the House were to approve. 
If the President and cone House approve, 
that is all that is necessary. Every year 
there are a dozen bills that pass one body 
but are not passed by the other body or 
even taken up. Do they become laws? 
No: of course not. Why should we de- 
part from that proper procedure? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Under 
the gentleman’s proposal would the Con- 
gress have the right to modify the plan? 

Mr. JUDD. No; in either case it has 
to reject the plan or accept it in toto. 
But under our amendment it would have 
to be accepted by both Houses. Accept- 
ance by one House would not be enough 
to put it into effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. After 
the President has spent 2 years preparing 
a plan, then we would have to take it in 
toto? 

Mr. JUDD. That is right; or reject it 
in toto and let him submit another. The 
reason for that, I think, is obvious. If 
we got into a debate here on each one of 
the provisions of a plan, it would be like 
writing a tariff bill on the floor of the 
House. We could not do it here and ever 
get the job accomplished. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I agree 
with the gentleman, we should not chop 
it all to pieces. There is merit to the 
proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
in 1939 the Congress at the behest of the 
President passed an act granting him au- 
thority to reorganize and consolidate the 
several governmental bureaus, boards, 
and so forth, in the executive branch of 
the Government. That measure was in 
principle the same as the one now pend- 
ing. The proponents of the 1939 reor- 
ganization bill held out glowing promises 
of reductions in personnel and conse- 
quent savings in costs that would be 
brought about by its passage, but no such 
reductions or savings were made. On 
the contrary, the number of Federal em- 
ployees increased enormously and the 
costs, of course, accordingly. 

Now comes this second reorganization 
proposal in precisely the same garb as 
that of 1939. The other measure failed 
but this one will succeed. It will, so we 
are being assured, effect what the other 
failed to accomplish. One must be in- 
deed something of a superoptimist to 
believe the proposal before us will accom- 
plish one iota more than has the other. 
With the love of power and proneness to 
abuse it now existent throughout the 
entire executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, it is in my judgment an illusion 
to believe that anything else but a fur- 
ther extension of this power would even- 
tuate should this measure pass. In tak- 
ing this position I am not questioning 
anyone’s motives. I am merely trying 
to be realistic. Piddling savings suffi- 





cient to placate the public might come 
out of it but, as I see the matier, the end 
result would be further entrenchment in 
power of the whole Federal bureaucracy. 

The fact is that this measure sanc- 
tions the very evils which its proponents 
claim it would abolish. The real disease 
that afflicts the Federal Government is 
not necessarily excessive personnel in its 
employ but rather the many abnormal 
functions undertaken by it. Excessive 
personnel is an integral part of any social 
function undertaken by the Government. 

Many Members protest largely that the 
agencies of the Government must be re- 
organized and consolidated—that is, 
some of them must be so treated. They 
teil us that Congress will not do this and 
thereby imply that it is helpless in the 
matter. The President alone, we are told, 
can and will successfully undertake this 
task. He alone possesses the resourceful- 
ness necessary to reshape the bureauc- 
racy so as to bring about a substantial 
reduction in cost. This is a fallacy of the 
first water. How anyone after reading 
the President’s 18,000-word message to 
Congress can hold this view is difficult for 
me to understand. The most prominent 
feature of that message is the plea made 
in it for extending the program of deficit 
financing. In that message, among other 
things, he urged the adoption of the 
euphemistically designated full-employ- 
ment bill, bureaucratized medicine, and 
the forcing of fifteen to twenty million 
more people into the so-called social se- 
curity program. To expect anything in 
the way of reduced governmental ex- 
penses through the passage of these 
measures after that message is in my 
opinion the most illusive sort of wishful 
thinking. 

But even leaving out of consideration 
the President’s message, the idea that he 
could be expected to effectuate a sub- 
stantial reduction in Government costs 
through the reorganization of the several 
departments is inherently fallacious. No 
bureaucracy has ever been known to de- 
stroy itself. If my perspective of the sit- 
uation is correct, the bureaucracy is the 
dominating power in the Government, 
not the President. It can be depended 
upon that the bureaucracy will use this 
power to maintain its position. 

This Congress should not be wasting 
time on a measure of this sort. The 
problem before us is not one of reor- 
ganizing agencies and departments but 
abolishing them. When the credit of 
the Government and the value of the 
dollar are at stake, as is now the case, 
it is impossible for us to be too drastic 
in abolishing the whole mushroom 
bureaucracy. It is the duty and respon- 
sibility of this Congress to protect the 
credit of the Nation which we can do 
only by exercising courage and forth- 
rightness. 

I think we owe a special obligation to 
our returning soldiers. Think of it—as 
the 12,000,000 of them return to their 
homes they find themselves saddled with 
a debt of $120,000,000,000. That is no 
small burden for them to assume after 
having carried the awful load incident 
to the prosecution of the war. 

I could not under any circumstance 
vote for this measure unless section 6 
(a) is stricken out. Here it is provided 
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that the President may set up any sort 
of organization plan he pleases and that 
unless Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion disapproves such plan it becomes 
law. This is an anomalous way of legis- 
lating. Possession is nine-tenths of the 
law and once the President were given 
this power it is unlikely the Congress 
would veto any reorganization program 
he might set up. 

The committee should by all means 
adopt the amendment, which I under- 
stand the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Horrman] intends to offer, which 
provides that the Congress must specifi- 
cally approve any reorganization plan 
the President might propose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]}. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to speak on this bill at this 
time, but I would like to make a few re- 
marks based on observations I have made 
since I have been here in Congress. We 
would all like to see efficiency and econ- 
omy practiced and increased in govern- 
ment here in Washington. A condition 
must be brought about where efficiency 
and economy will be practiced or this 
country will be destroyed, and in my 
judgment it is on the threshold of finan- 
cial destruction at this very moment. 
We would all gladly vote great power to 
the President if we thought that he 
would use it wisely. He probably will, 
but like us Members of Congress, he is 
not infallible. 

The people of this country have been 
chastising the Congress, and rightly so, 
for abrogating its powers to the Chief 
Executive. The people will wonder if 
the Congress, in making the greatest 
abrogation of power it has made in a 
long time, fails to insist that the plan 
of reorganization by the President must 
have the approval of a majority of both 
Houses of the Congress. I shail not 
vote for the bill if the amendment pro- 
viding for that is defeated. It is putting 
the Members of Congress in a false light 
and in an unfair position when you place 
them in a position where those who be- 
lieve in real economy and want to see 
real economy effected will have to vote 
against reorganization ,and particularly 
when you force a lot of us to vote against 
it because we want to maintain the 
prerogatives and the _ constitutional 
powers of the Congress, We want to be 
helpful and cooperative with the Chief 
Executive. Frankly, I have not seen any 
actions by the President toward economy 
that would lead me to believe that we 
should give him such blanket authority. 
Let us reserve our congressional right to 
reject his plan if we should so decide. 
If he will bring in a real reorganization 
plan for economy that will help to de- 
flate bureaucracy he need have no fear 
but that it will be approved overwhelm- 
ingly. We want to retain our constitu- 
tional right to vote down and reject w 
bad plan if he submits one. 

Some of us wanted to set up an effi- 
ciency committee and give it the power 
of law. Such a bill was introduced by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Reesl. 
In answer to the statement that Con- 
gress cannot deflate bureaucracy, I un- 
dertake to say that they might not be 
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able to agree on the consolidation of cer- 
tain bureaus, but they certainly could 
agree on an economy and efficiency com- 
mittee and give it the power of law that 
would really go in and do its job and 
deflate hureaucracy, but I understand 
that very worthy bill has not had serious 
consideration by the proper committee. 

Presideit Truman has indicated that 
he wants to keep the USES offices under 
Federal control until at least 1947, I be- 
lieve. T’1e War Manpower Commission 
never wants to turn them back to the 
States. The States unanimously have 
asked, through their governors, that 
those services loaned to the States for 
the duration be returned to them. Con- 
gress very recently overruled the Presi- 
dent by passing a bill to do so. I doubt 
if you give him all the power of Congress 
if much economy will be accomplished. 
If his assistants who remake the Federal 
set-up know it must have the approval 
of koth Houses, they may move with more 
care and caution in setting up the re- 
organization program. It is folly and 
reckless to pass a bill which provides 
that the President’s reorganization pro- 
gram can be adopted by a mere majority 
of the votes of only one body. Why have 
two bodies of the Congress if that is your 
wish? If the Congress keeps giving up 
its power to the Executive we will not 
need either body very long. I am op- 
posed to such a course. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Ress]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
undcubtedly there ought to be a lot of 
reorganization in the Federal agencies of 
our Government. I do not think there 
is any question about that. But what we 
need more is reduction of agencies and 
personnel. We need to eliminate a lot of 
them. I am not objecting to the Presi- 
dent’s having the authority to reorganize, 
but I do not want any legislation to be 
an excuse to make the attempt to simply 
put them under one head, as it were, and 
let it go at that. The big question is that 
of getting rid c° a number of bureaus, 
agencies, and commissions that have 
come into the Federal Government dur- 
in, the past few years, a good many 
under the excuse of being needed be- 
cause of emergencies, and a whole lot 
more than have come into being as war 
bureaus and agencies. My suggestion 
would be instead of reorganizing these 
war agencies we proceed to dispose of 
them and get rid of them because we 
were given to understand that they were 
here as war agencies only and were to go 
out when the war was over. But I have 
noticed recently that some of these agen- 
cies have now decided to change their 
names and propose new activities and 
call themselves peace agencies. So be- 
fore you know it we are going to have a 
lot of former war agencies carried into 
the postwar period as either postwar or 
peacetime agencies. I think that thing 
ought to be watched. Furthermore, some 
of the war agencies have already been 
covered into old-line agencies, including 
some that have already gone into the 
State Department. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
yield to my distinguished friend the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Anticipating 
that very thing, in all fairness, does not 
this bill provide that the President can- 
not establish any plan or any function 
except functions now authorized by law; 
and any functions that he has under- 
taken to establish under the War Powers 
Act could not be established under this 
act which deals with the peacetime 
agencies? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am just call- 
ing the attention of the gentleman from 
Mississippi to the fact that some of these 
agencies have already come before com- 
mittees saying, “We ought to stay. We 
ought to continue our activities because 
although we were wartime agencies and 
know \’e were supposed to have gone out 
as such, nevertheless it is our feeling 
that our services are of such great im- 
portance that they ought to be con- 
tinued.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I agree with 
the gentleman. Bureaucracy never dies 
and to forestall the activities of these 
bureaucrats, this bill provides positively 
that the President cannot under this re- 
organization establish any of these func- 
tions that he may have undertaken to 
establish under the War Powers Act. 
We have to do it by act of Congress. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not only that, 
but I hope and trust tuat this bill will 
not be used, for the purpose of covering 
in a lot of unnecessary activities with 
other agencies so that their services may 
be continued under an old line agency. 
I trust that in this reorganization that 
thing will be carefully scrutinized. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I say that the 
committee devoted much time to that, 
and we do not know of any better lan- 
guage than to prohibit any additional 
functions or the embracing of any addi- 
tional functions, such as the gentleman 
has been talking about, which Congress 
has not authorized. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate the 
statement of the gentleman, but that is 
one of the things that concerns me a 
great deal, because, as the gentleman 
from Mississippi has so well stated, bu- 
reaucracy just does not die. It just con- 
tinues to grow by feeding on itself, as it 
were. There is a very big problem in- 
volved here. We have discussed it today, 
and we have done so before. But we do 
not take it too seriously. We do so little 
about it. It is a question which we are 
going to have to determine very soon, as 
to whether or not we are going to have 
government by bureaucracy or govern- 
ment by law. I say to you the situation 
is so much graver than the people of this 
country realize. That is the thing that 
has concerned me through the years, 
That is one of the reasons why I intro- 
duced a bill which provided for a bureau 
or agency of efficiency whereby Congress 
itself would keep its hand in the situa- 
tion with respect to the growth of agen- 
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cies, bureaus, and commissions, and try, 
if possible, to bring about a little more 
efficiency in the agencies of our Govern. 
ment and try to see to it that all unnec- 
essary agencies are abolished. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. We favor the 
economy to which the gentleman refers, 
and we have included the word “econ- 
omy” in this bill. But we want to be 
realistic. It is often said that Congress 
should reduce expenses 20 percent or 
25 percent. We already have had reduc- 
tions. But let me remind the gentleman 
that with a peacetime Budget of around 
$9,000,000,000 there is only about 10 per- 
cent involved in the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. 

I favor the retention of that, but 90 
percent of our normal expenditures goes 
to the Army and Navy ordinarily, to pen- 
sions, to retirement benefits, fixed 
charged by law. So that you and I, as 
Members of Congress, in dealing with 
the executive departments, anxious to 
promote economy, are really limited in 
the amounts we can promote because of 
the great public debt, the interest on it, 
pensions, and similar fixed charges. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But I will say 
to my distinguished friend who has given 
this problem serious consideration as he 
does every problem that the thing not 
only involves expenditure of funds but 
goes still deeper. So many of these 
bureaus, commissions, and agencies have 
taken so much power to themselves that 
it is not only the cost in dollars and 
cents, but in addition to that, those 
agencies have taken on powers which 
the Congress never intended or imagined. 
That is what disturbs me. It also dis- 
turbs me that we have some three million 
employees on the pay roll at an annual 
cost of approximately $7,000,000,000 and 
we will have a most difficult time in re- 
ducing that number to anywhere near 
what the gentleman from Mississippi 
and I know it should be. The gentleman 
well knows that we ought to get it down 
to the figure we had before even the 
peak in 1940, when it was less than one 
million. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And for that 
reason this bill provides for the abolish- 
ment of bureaus, just as the gentleman 
advocates. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I trust the bill 
will do as much as the committee hopes 
it will, and I hope at the same time Con- 
gress will take back the powers that have 
been assumed and which was not in- 
tended by the Members of this Con- 
gress, and which the thinking people 
do not like a bit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REEs] has 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I assume that under this bill 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
would not be one of the bureaus that 
would be reorganized, because it is a war 
agency. I feel they have done a very fine 
piece of work in securing business for 
smaller plants, thereby securing employ- 
ment for the citizens of the country. I 
am correct, am I not, Mr, Chairman, in 
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the belief that the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation would not be in any way 
included? 

Mr. MANASCO. The Smaller War 
Plants Corporation was created under 
authority of the First War Powers Act. 
Of course, unless the Congress, by affirm- 
ative action, passes a law continuing 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, it 
would expire within 6 months after the 
expiration of the date of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is my understanding. I would like 
to have it continued, because I think it 
is doing a very fine piece of work for the 
veterans. 

As the Members know, the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation is handling the 
securing of trucks for the veterans. I 
am very much distressed to find it is 
almost impossible for a veteran to secure 
a truck, because, while the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation gives the veteran au- 
thority to secure it, he goes to a disposal 
center and finds that the Office of Sur- 
plus Property in the Department of 
Commerce has not cleared the trucks to 
them, and the veterans find there are no 
trucks there. 

Yesterday 2,000 of our veterans stood 
around in the rain at Fort Devens wait- 
ing for a promised sale of used trucks. 
Finally the sale was postponed until to- 
day because the Commerce Department 
had not forwarded the list. Some re- 
ports state the trucks offered are not as 
good as the ones sold previously to the 
dealers. The inefficient handling of the 
disposal of used cars and trucks is caus- 
ing great bitterness among veterans who 
were promised by Congress to receive the 
first chance in the purchase of surplus 
materials. 

It is certainly a very bad system at the 
present time, which, as an official of the 
Government told me, requires 45 days to 
secure a truck. The red tape ought to 
be climinated. In my opinion the proce- 
dure should be simplified to allow the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to cer- 
tify a veteran, so that he can buy a 
truck more quickly. Under present con- 
ditions, the veterans are not receiving 
the surplus trucks for which the Mem- 
bers of Congress by law have given them 
priorities. The veterans certainly are 
entitled to priorities. I have received 
the following telegram: 

Boston, Mass., October 3, 1945. 
Hon. Entra Novase ROGERS: 

Department of Massachusetts Veterans of 
Foreign Wars strongly protest method used 
in sale of surplus trucks to discharged vet- 
erans at Fort Devens, Mass. Sale announced 
October 2 returned veterans traveled long 





distance waited all day. No sale took place. 


Believe this direct injustice to returned serv- 
icemen and demand immediate remedial ac- 


tion, 
JAMES F. REYNOLDS, 
Senior Vice Commander. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genilewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, has 
the gentleman used all his time? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We have no further 
requests for time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
senileman from Texas |Mr. Gossett], 


Mr.GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, a great 
many Members who have addressed the 
committee this afternoon have paid their 
respects to this menace of bureaucracy. 
In this connection I am reminded of a 
statement that Mark Twain once made 
that everybody talks about the weather 
but nobody dces anything about it. We 
are all concerned, gravely concerned, 
with this thing we call bureaucracy. We 
have witnessed its growth from year to 
year until today it reaches menacing pro- 
portions. 

The one thing at which this bill is 
aimed is bureaucracy, it is an anti-bu- 
reaucracy bill. The bill has been care- 
fully drawn after long and exhaustive 
study. I believe we are most fortunate 
in having as primary authors of this bill 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WuITTINcTon] and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocuran], both of whom went 
through the previous reorganization fight 
of 1939 in which they were ably assisted 
at that time by the now Comptroller 
General of the United States, the Hon. 
Lindsay Warren, who then was a dis- 
tinguished Member of this body. 

I believe all who have given serious 
study to this legislation will readily agree 
that it is the very best reorganization 
bill that has been presented to this Con- 
gress. This bill differs drastically from 
the 1939 act in that in the 1939 act we 
specifically provided that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive could not abolish functions; we 
gave him authority to shift agencies and 
to eliminate agencies but he could not 
eliminate functions. I submit that no 
effective reorganization can occur, no 
substantial reduction can be made unless 
functions are abolished. I wish to call 
to the attention of members of the com- 
mittee and particularly those who have 
spoken at length about bureaucracy that 
the President under this bill cannot 
create a single thing, he can only de- 
stroy. The President under this bill can- 
not increase expenses, he can only de- 
crease expenses. 

The President in May of this year sent 
to this Congress a message in which he 
asked for power to reduce Government 
expenses, governmental activities, gov- 
ernmental agencies and bureaus. He 
has said he would make reductions and 
effect economy and efficiency if given 
the power. No harm can come from the 
passage of this act and much good may 
result from it. Instead, therefore, of 
just paying lip service to our concern 
about bureaucracy let us do something 
about it. 

I have here a few figures on the growth 
in size and cost of the activities of the 
Federal Government. These are ap- 
proximate figures, beginning in 1900, for 
various years. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 

In 1909 we employed in the Federal 
Government 250,000 persons. Expendi- 
tures annually amounted to $698,000,- 
o0c0—less than a billion. In 1910 the 
employees numbered 390,000 and the ex- 
penditures amounted to $1,044,000,C00. 
In 1915 the employees numbered 425,000 
and the expenditures amounted to $1,- 
122,600,000. In 1922 we have 515,000 
employees and the expenditures 


amounted to $3,909,000,060. In 1930 we 
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had 565,000 employees and the expendi- 
tures amounted to $4,665,000.000. In 
1935 the employees numbered 890,000 and 
the expenditures amounted to $7,527,- 
000,000. In 1939, our last peacetime 
year, we had $20,000 employees and the 
expenditures — that means  appro- 
priations—amounted to $10,338,000,009. 
This growth of bureaucracy I believe has 
not resulted from any deep-laid con- 
spiracy, it is a natural tendency. Gov- 
ernments tend to get bigger and bigger, 
and bureaucracy blossoms by geometric 
proportions. We now know that we 
have, largely due to the war, and also 
to this natural growth, approximately 
3,060,000 civilian employees on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll. No one estimates the 
amount of expenditures incident to nor- 
mal peacetime activities. I submit to 
you that no one could be more concerned 
with this growing cost, size, and activity 
of the Federal Government than am I, 
and I take it all of you are likewise con- 
cerned. I submit to you that if and 
when government becomes so large that 
a substantial number of the citizenship 
are employees of the Government, then 
we are forced into some form of totali- 
tarian regime and we all become slaves 
rather than freemen, government be- 
comes the master rather than the servant 
of the people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think the genile- 
man is correct about our being con- 
cerned about it, but day by day as we 
meet here, we appropriate more and 
more money. All the time we are add- 
ing to the public debt and, as the gen- 
tleman said in the beginning, quoting 
from Mark Twain, we do not do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is what I am 
talking about. We have a chance now 
to do something about it in this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We talk about it, 
but we do not do anything about it. 

Mr. GOSSETT. We are now trying 
to do something about it, and I am get- 
ting around to some of the amendments 
which I fear some of my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle will offer to 
this bill, amendments which will de- 
feat the purposes of this legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not think you 
will get any harm from this side of the 
House. They have been burned often 
enough with this delegation of arbitrary 
power and blank checks for billions of 
dollars. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that this bill, con- 
trary to what many have said, does not 
delegate authority to create anything or 
to increase anything. It is quite the re- 
verse. This not only delegates authority 
but it is a mandatory direction to the 
Chief Executive that he shall under this 
delegation of authority proceed imme- 
diately to use the ax. It is authority to 
destroy, not to create. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
right about that. This is an order to 
the President to get busy and send down 
to us a plan; but it is also a delegation 
of authority, not to the President but to 
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’ the President and to one branch of Con- 


gress. That is what I am afraid of. 
Two years ago we passed a very, very 
necessary piece of legislation and sent 
it over to the other side. It is buried 
over there to this day. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I think it is the most 
specious, illogical argument which the 
gentleman and one of his colleagues have 
made for an amendment which is going 
to be offered to require an affirmative 
vote of both branches of this Congress 
before any reorganization plan can be- 
come effective, such amendment in effect 
will nullify and prohibit any effective re- 
organization. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then does the gen- 
tleman believe that the Congress should 
delegate to the President and to one 
branch of the Congress the authority to 
put laws on the books? 

Mr.GOSSETT. This does not do that. 

Mr. HOTFMAN. Oh, yes. This dele- 
gates to the President the authority, it 
directs him, as the gentleman said, to 
send down a plan. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Is the gentleman 
alarmed about any authority on the part 
of the President and one branch of the 
Congress to eliminate bureaus? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To consolidate, not 
climinate; to consolidate and transfer I 
am. 

Mr. GOSSETT. What harm is going 
to come from a consolidation and trans- 
fer, which might at the same time get 
rid of some agencies and activities. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let us take the RFC. 
Suppese the Senate and the President 
gives that to Henry Wallace. Is the gen- 
tleman not afraid of that? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I would not want that 
to happen and I am not afraid of that 
happening. I will take a chance on mis- 
takes in reducing bureaus. If it is left 
up to the Congress nothing will be done. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman 
try to answer the auestion I asked the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. GOSSETT. The gentleman al- 
ways puts in a “but.” 

Mr. CHURCH. Assume that the House 
by a practically unanimous vote disap- 
proves of a plan sent up by the President. 
Does the gentleman want to delegate to 
the other body the right, and is he will- 
ing to grant the other body the power 
to approve the plan, if it could be con- 
vineed by the President that it should? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I am not afraid of 
the other body. 

Mr. CHURCH. Even though this body 
by unanimous vote or practically unani- 
‘mous vote disapproved it? 

Mr.GOSSETT. Suppose that situation 
would arise, then some bureau or some 
agency would die and something, at 
least, would be done. I say that some 
wrong action in the destruction of bu- 
reaus is better than no action in the 
reduction of bureaus. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Of course, a reorganiza- 
tion nian which the President sends down 


would not necessarily abolish any agency 
or function. We direct him to abolish 
them if he finds it necessary to achieve 
certain stipulated ends, and I think it 
would be’ necessary to abolish a good 
many in order to achieve those ends, but 
there is no assurance that the plan that 
would come down would do other than 
transfer or consolidate. 

Mr.GOSSETT. That is right. 

Mr. JUDD. Then you are not neces- 
sarily achieving what you desire, inas- 
much as you are not sure that the or- 
ganization plan will abolish agencies or 
functions. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Oh, the gentleman 
knows that no bureaus are going to be 
abolished and no economy is going to 
be effected unless this act is passed and 
unless somebody is given authority to 
so reduce and eliminate agencies and 
activities. 

Mr. JUDD. But I do not see how that 
is changed by requiring the approval of 
both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. GOSSETT. The gentleman knows 
that the most effective lobbyists in this 
Nation are sincere and able gentlemen 
who are the heads of departments and 
agencies of the Government. The Comp- 
troller General in his testimony before 
our committee said that if we set up a 
bureau for the edification of the three 
blind mice or for the restoration of 
humpty-dumpty, within 1 year the gen- 
tleman charged with that responsibility 
would come before the Congress with 
glowing reports of the fine work they had 
done and perhaps be able to sell some 
committee on the idea of giving them 
more money and more authority. 

Mr. JUDD. And under this bill as it 
is the same men would be here lobbying 
against any plan to change their agen- 
cies. If there is anything controversial 
in the plan there would have to be a vote 
in which you and I would have to go on 
record for or against, that is true wheth- 
er just one House or both Houses have 
to approve or disapprove. 

Mr. GOSSETT. The gentleman an- 
swers his own argument. They will lobby 
against the destruction of their own 
bureaus, and we will not get a reorgani- 
zation plan, and therefore nothing wiil 
be done if an affirmative vote is required 
of both branches of the Congress. 

Mr. JUDD: Does the _ gentleman 
think it will be so much harder to get it 
approved by both Houses than in one? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JUDD. Let me read one sentence 
from the debate on this subject in 1939 
by the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
SumMNERS]. He said: 

For a reorganization to be forced through 
which is against the judgment of one of the 
two Houses gives rise to an element of fric- 
tion and discord between the Executive and 


that House that is not worth the price paid 
for it. 


Does the gentleman concur in that 
judgment? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I do not agree with 
that. I would rather take the chance 
of a little friction and discord than to 
sit idly by and allow all those bureaus to 
continue to grow and grow while we do 
nothing about it. 
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Mr. JUDD. Does the gentleman think 
it would be wise from a policy standpoint 
to have a reorganization forced through 
to which one House was strongly op. 
posed? 

Mr. GOSSETT. This is not forcing 
any reorganization plan through. This 
simply provides that the reorganization 
plan shall become effective unless disap. 
proved by the Congress. I submit that 
that is the only effective and practica] 
and workable way in which we are going 
to get any reorganization. I will say 
that the gentleman’s amendment sets 
up an unworkable obstacle and makes it 
even more improbable that reorganiza- 
tion will occur by this handicap which he 
places on it. 

Mr. JUDD. Would the gentleman ob- 
ject to an amendment providing that the 
plan will go into effect unless within 60 
days it has been disapproved by one 
House of the Congress? 

Mr, GOSSETT. That would be much 
better than the amendment suggested, 
but I still would not agree to that, be- 
cause that sets up the handicap of per- 
mitting one House to veto a reorganiza- 
tion plan. But such an arrangement 
would be far better than your present 
proposal. 

Mr. JUDD. If you are going to have 
a roll-call vote, what handicap is there 
in requiring a positive as against a nega- 
tive vote? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Under the gentle- 
man’s amendment the reorganization 
plan dies even if no roll call is had, since 
it requires an affirmative vote of both 
Houses. 

Mr. JUDD. If the plan is worth any- 
thine at all, there will be many people 
who are in favor of it and they can 
force .a vote to keep it from dying 
through inaction. Under the cloture 
provision they can bring it to a vote, and 
you are going to have to go on record, 
and so will I. 

Mr. GOSSETT. The most generous 
thing that can be said about the gentle- 
man’s amendment, considering it in the 
best light, is that it sets up an additional 
handicap to a reorganization plan and 
makes more hazardous and difficult a 
reduction in the number of bureaus and 
a reduction in the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. JUDD. I grant that it is an addi- 
tional handicap, although I could use the 
word “safeguard” rather than “handi- 
cap.” It makes it more difficult to put 
the plan intoeffect. It has to go through 
both Houses. But I am convinced that 
any plan that is disapproved by either 
House ought not to go into effect. 

Mr. GOSSETT. The _ gentleman’s 
amendment is a safeguard for the con- 
tinued existence of the bureaus which we 
want to destroy. That is the safeguard 
in the gentleman’s plan, 

Mr. JUDD. No; it is a safeguard for 
legislative procedures which have been 
tested and proven sound, that a pro- 
posal has to have the approval of both 
Houses of Congress before it goes into 
effect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? I realize we are 
just talking here waiting for this mes- 
sage. Will the gentleman yield once 
more? 
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Mr. GOSSETT. I will be glad to yield 

tothe gentleman. I listen to him often, 
and am sometimes enlightened by his 
remarks. 
"eee: HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. When the gentleman and I be- 
came Members of Congress we pledged 
our support to the Constitution. I 
know that is outmoded and we ought to 
throw it in the ash can, some say, but 
having done that, and the Constitution 
providing that you can get legislation 
only by and through the action of both 
Houses, does the gentleman believe now 
we ought to just scrap that provision? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Ido not think we are 
scrapping that provision. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What are we doing? 

Mr. GOSSETT. We are trying to pro- 
vide for economy and efficiency in gov- 
ernment. We must do it by action not 
by inaction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
eentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

De it enacted, etc., 

Tite I 
SHORT TITLE 

S-ction 1. This act may be cited as the 

“Reorganization Act of 1945.” 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that the Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4129) to provide for reor- 
ganizing agencies of the Government, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 360, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A further message in writing from 
the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Miller, one of his secretaries. 


ATOMIC ENERGY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 





To the Congress of the United States: 
Almost 2 months have passed since the 
atomic bomb was used against Japan. 
That bomb did not win the war, but it 
certainly shortened the war. We know 
that it saved the lives of untold thou- 
sands of American and Allied soldiers 
who would otherwise have been killed ‘n 
battle. 
_ The discovery of the means of releas- 
ing atomic energy began a new era in 
the history of civilization. The scientific 
and industrial knowledge on which this 
discovery rests does not relate merely to 
another weapon, It may some day prove 


to be more revolutionary in the develop- 
ment of human society than th> inven- 
tion of the wheel, the use of metals, or 
the steam or internal combustion en- 
gine. 

Never in history has society been con- 
fronted with a power so full of potential 
danger and at the same time so full of 
promise for the future of man and for 
the peace of the world. I think I ex- 
press the faith of the American people 
when I say that we can use the knowl- 
edge we have won, not for the devasta- 
tion of war, but for the future welfare of 
humanity. 

To accomplish that objective we must 
proceed along two fronts—the domestic 
and the international. 

The first and most urgent step is the 
determination of our domestic policy for 
the control, use, and development of 
atomic energy within the United States. 

We cannot postpone decisions in this 
field. The enormous investment which 
we made to produce the bomb has given 
us the two vast industrial plants in 
Washington and Tennessee, and the 
many associated works throughout the 
country. It has brought together a vast 
organization of scientists, executives, in- 
dustrial engineers, and skilled workers— 
a national asset of inestimable value. 

The powers which the Congress wisely 
gave to the Government to wage war 
were adequate to permit the creation and 
development of this enterprise as a war 
project. Now that our enemies have sur- 
rendered, we should take immediate ac- 
tion to provide for the future use of this 
huge investment in brains and plant. I 
am informed that many of the people on 
whom depend the continued successful 
operation of the plants and the further 
development of atomic knowledge, are 
getting ready to return to their normal 
pursuits. In many cases these people 
are considering leaving the project 
largely because of uncertainty concern- 
ing future national policy in this field. 
Prompt action to establish national pol- 
icy will go a long way toward keeping 
a strong organization intact. 

It is equally necesscry to direct future 
research and to establish control of the 
basic’ raw materials essential to the de- 
velopment of this power whether it is to 
be used for purposes of peace or war. 
Atomic force in ignorant or evil hands 
could inflict untold disaster upon the 
Nation and the world. Society cannot 
hope even to protect itself—much less 
to realize the benefits of the discovery— 
unless prompt action is taken to guard 
against the hazards of misuse. 

I therefore urge, as a first measure in 
a program of utilizing our knowledge for 
the benefit of society, that the Congress 
enact legislation to fix a policy with re- 
spect to our existing plants, and to con- 
trol all sources of atomic energy and all 
activities connected with its development 
and use in the United States. 

The legislation should give jurisdiction 
for these purposes to an Atomic Energy 
Commission, with members appointed by 
the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The Congress should lay down the 
basic principles for all the activities of 
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the Commission, the objectives of which 
should be the promotion of the national 
welfare, securing the national defense, 
safeguarding world peace; and the acqui- 
sition of further knowledge concerning 
atomic energy. 

The people of the United States know 
that the overwhelming power we have 
developed in this war is due in large 
measure to American science and Amer- 
ican industry, consisting of management 
and labor. We believe that our science 
and industry owe their strength to the 
spirit of free inquiry and the spirit of free 
enterprise that characterize our country. 
The Commission, therefore, in carrying 
out its functions, should interfere as 
little as possible with private research 
and private enterprise, and should use as 
much as possible existing institutions 
and agencies. The observance of this 
policy is our best guaranty of main- 
taining the preeminence in science and 
industry upon which our national well- 
being depends. 

All land and mineral deposits owned 
by the United States which constitute 
sources of atomic energy, and all stock 
piles of materials from which such en- 
ergy may be derived, and all plants or 
other property of the United States con- 
nected with its development and use 
should be transferred to the supervision 
and control of the Commission. 

The Commission should be authorized 
to acquire at a fair price, by purchase or 
by condemnation, any minerals or other 
materials from which the sources of 
atomic energy can be derived, and also 
any land containing such minerals or 
materials, which are not already owned 
by the United States. 

The power to purchase should include 
real and personal property outside the 
limits of the United States. 

The Commission should also be au- 
thorized to conduct all necessary re- 
search, experimentation, and operations 
for the further development and use of 
atomic energy for military, industrial, 
scientific, or medical purposes. In these 
activities it should, of course, use exist- 
ing private and public institutions and 
agencies to the fullest practicable extent. 

Under appropriate safeguards, the 
Commission should also be permitted to 
license any property available to the 
Commission for research, development, 
and exploitation in the field of atomic 
energy. Among other things such li- 
censing should be conditioned, of course, 
upon a policy of widespread distribution 
of peacetime products on equitable terms 
which will preven* monopoly. 

In order to establish effective control 
and security, it should be declared un- 
lawful to produce or use the substances 
comprising the sources of atomic energy 
or to import or export them except under 
conditions prescribed by the Commission. 

Finally, the Commission should be au- 
thorized to establish security regulations 
governing the handling of all informa- 
tion, material, and equipment under its 
jurisdiction. Suitable penalties should 
be prescribed for violating the security 
regulations of the Commission or any of 
the other terms of the act. 


_—_— 
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The measures which I have suggested 
may seem drastic and far-reaching. But 
the discovery with which we are dealing 
involves forces of nature too dangerous 
to fit into any of our usual concepts. 

The other phase of the problem is the 
question of the international control 
and development of this newly discov- 
ered energy. 

In international relations as in domes- 
tic affairs, the release of atomic energy 
constitutes a new fo.ce too revolution- 
ary to consider in the framework of old 
ideas. Wecan no longer rely on the slow 
progress of time to develop a program of 
contro: among nations. Civilization de- 
mands that we shall reach at the earliest 
possible date a satisfactory arrangement 
for the control of this discovery in order 
that it may become a powerful and 
forceful influence toward the mainte- 
nance of world peace instead of an in- 
strument of destruction. 

Scientific opinion appears to be prac- 
tically unanimous that the essential 
theoretical knowledge upon which the 
discovery is based is already widely 
known. There is also substantial agree- 
ment that foreign research can come 
abreast of our present theoretical knowl- 
edge in time. 

The hope of civilization lies in inter- 
national arrangements looking, if pos- 
sible, to the renunciation of the use and 
development of the atomic bomb, and 
directing and encouraging the use of 
atomic energy and all future scientific 
information toward peaceful and hu- 
manitarian ends. The difficulties in 
working out such arrangements are 
great. The alternative to overcoming 
these difficulties, however, may be a des- 
perate armament race which might well 
end in disaster. Discussion of the inter- 
national problem cannot be safely de- 
layed until the United Nations Organi- 
zation is functioning and in a position 
adequately to deal with it. 

I therefore propose to initiate dis- 
cussions, first with our associates in this 
discovery, Great Britain and Canada, 
and then with other nations, in an effort 
to effect agreement on the conditions 
under which cooperation might replace 
rivalry in the field of atomic power. 

I desire to emphasize that these dis- 
cussions will not be concerned with dis- 
closures relating to the manufacturing 
processes leading to the production of 
the atomic bomb itself. They will con- 
stitute an effort to work ou* arrange- 
ments covering the terms under which 
international collaboration and ex- 
change of scientific information might 
safely proceed. 

The outcome of the discussions will be 
reported to the Congress as soon as pos- 
sible, and any resulting agreements re- 
quiring congressional action will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

But regardless of the course of dis- 
cussions in the international field, I be- 
lieve it is essential that legislation along 
the lines I have indicated be adopted as 
promptly as possible to insure the nec- 
essary research in, and development and 
control of, the production and use of 
atomic energy. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuuite House, October 3, 1945. 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS IN THE MILI- 
TARY AND NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. MAY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
2951) to’stimulate voluntary enlistments 
in the Regular Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States, for print- 
ing in the REcorp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorD 
and include a resolution adopted by the 
Zionists of Winthrop, Mass. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the REcorp and include an 
article by Westbrook Pegler with refer- 
ence to the heroism of Betty Barton. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a peem. . 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 


TWO UNKNOWN AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have placed in the hopper 
today a House joint resolution which 
provides for bringing to the United 
States the bodies of two unknown Amer- 
icans who were members of the American 
armed forces who served, one in the 
European theater of war and the other 
in the Pacific theater of war, and who 
lost their lives during World War II, for 
burial of the remains, with proper cere- 
monies, in the National Cemetery at Ar- 
lington, Va. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
most fitting to bring the bodies of these 
two unknown veterans of our American 
expeditionary forces of the two theaters 
of war to Washington for appropriate 
burial and memorial services at Arling- 
ton. I remember very well the services 
that were held for the Unknown Soldier 
of the First World War. Certainly we 
wish to pay all honor and tribute, ap- 
preciation, and respect to the dead of 
this war, I believe it will mean a great 
deal to the families of these men who 
gave their lives for their country, and 
to their comrades. These unknown 
heroes may belong to the Army, to the 
Navy, or to the Marine Corps. 

The resolution is as follows: 

House joint resolution providing for the 
bringing to the United States of the bodies 
of two unknown Americans, who were 
members of the American forces, who 
served, one in the European theater of war, 
and the other in the Pacific theater cf war, 
and lost their lives during World War II, 
and for the burial of the remains with ap- 
propriate ceremonies 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War 

be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed, 

under regulations to be prescribed by him, 
to cause to be brought to the United States 
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the bodies of two Americans, one who was 
member of the American forces in the Ey. 
ropean theater of war and lost his life there 
and the other who was a member of the 
American forces in the Pacific theater of war 
and lost his life there, whose identities have 
not been established, for burial in the Me. 
morial Amphitheater of the National Ceme. 
tery at Arlington, Va. 


Such sum as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the joint resolution js 
hereby authorized to be expended by the 
Secretary of War. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my colleague the 
gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
DovucLas] may address the House for 15 
minutes tomorrow at the close of the 
business of the day and other special 
orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred, as follows: 

S. 1281. An act to provide for covering into 
the Treasury of the Philippines certain Phil- 
ippine funds in the Treasury of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.), 
the House, pursuant to its previous or- 
der, adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m.,, 
tomorrow, Thursday, October 4, 1945. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will con- 
tinue public hearings on October 4 and 5, 
1945, at 10 a. m. in the Rivers and Har- 
bors hearing room, 1304 New House Office 
Building, for the consideration of H. R. 
2111 and H. R. 4079. 

COMMITTEE ON WorLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, in open session, on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 4, 1945, at 10 a. m., in the commit- 
tee room 356, Old House Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, October 4, 1940, at 
10 a. m., to consider the bill (H. R. 3367) 
to amend Public Law 44, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, as amended. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a. m., on H. kh. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons 
who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War II, and to provide aid for the fam- 
ilies of deceased war-service merchant 
seamen, 








COMMITTEE ON THE -Pusiic LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands on Thursday, 
October 4, 1845, at 10:30 a. m., to consicer 
the following bills: H. R. 608, H. R. 2418, 
H. R. 3028, H. R. 3444, and 8S. 504. 

CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForRrIGN 

COMMERCE 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
will meet at 10 a. m, Tuesday, October 9, 
to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
tion in Washington will be heard during 
{he first week, such as Members of Con- 
evess first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
Association of American Railroads, rail- 
road trafiie organizations, railroad labor, 
and truck and bus associations. 

The second week will be devoted to 
yaricus State commissions, agricultural 

cociations, National Industrial Treffic 
League, and various citizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations, and traffic boards and chambers 
of commerce, 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing as much as possible. 
It is also desired to avoid any repetition 
in statements before the committee. 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which 
to present their testimony. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


713. A letter from the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to provide for the construction of 
I buildings, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public’ Buildings and 
Grounds 

714. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
sed bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
erlor to lease certain public lands in 

a; to the Committee on the Public 
nde 
715. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
c the law relating to the service of proc- 
( 1 cancellation of naturalization proceed- 

to the Committee on Immigration and 
N iralization. e 

716. A letter from the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, transmitting the first 
quarterly reports of personnel ceilings for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

\ A letter from the Secretary of War, 
smitting a draft of a proposed bill for 
development .and control of atomic 

energy; to the Committee on Military Af- 


— 
 » i 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to sec- 

16 of the organic act of the Virgin Is- 

f the United States, approved June 22, 

1936, one copy each of various legislation 

passed by the Municipal Council of St. 

Thomas and St. John; to the Committee on 
dusular Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
Committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McGEHEE. Committee on Claims. S. 
1076. An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
destroyed as the result of a fire which oc- 
curred on the naval station, Tutuila, Amer- 
ican Samoa, on October 20, 1943; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1066). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
1102. An act to reimburse certain Navy per- 
sonnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire at the United States naval conva- 
lescent hospital, Banning, Calif.. on March 
5, 1945; without amendment (Rept. No. 1067). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
1103. An act to reimburse certain Navy per- 
sonnel and former Navy personne! for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in Quonset hut No. 2, Hamoaze 
House, P.ymouth, Devon, England, on De- 
cember 31, 1944; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1068). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 8S. 
1119. An act to reimburse certain Navy per- 
sonnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in building No. 146 at the naval op- 
erating base, Bermuda, on April 26, 1945; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1069). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
1134. An act to reimburse certain Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel and former Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel for personal prop- 
erty lost or damaged as the result of a fire in 
buildings 102 and 102-A in Utulei, Tutuila, 
American Samoa, on August 17, 1944; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1070). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
1215. An act to reimburse certain Marine 
Corps personnel and former Marine Corps 
personnel for personal property lost in the 
disaster to the steamship Maasdam on June 
26, 1941; without amendment (Rept. No 
1071). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution tendering the 
thanks of Congress to General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, and the members of the 
Army of the United States who have fought 
under his direction during the wars; and pro- 
viding that the President of the United States 
shall cause a medal to be struck to be pre- 
sented to General Marshall in the name of 
the people of the United States of America; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1072). Referred 
to the Committee cf the Whole House. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 714. A bill to 
facilitate the admission to the United States 
of husbands, wives, and children of United 
States citizen men and women who have 
served honorably in the armed forces of the 
United States during the present World War; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1073). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland: Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. H. R. 3709. A 
bill to amend section 2 of the act of May 
29, 1928, and section 3 of the act of March 
29, 1944, affecting the compensation of post- 
masters; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1074). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMASON: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 2965. A bill to permit the 
inclusion of land occupied by Dibble General 
Hospital within the corporate limits of the 
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city of Menlo Park, Calif.: without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1076). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rute XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


.Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
201. An act for the relief of the estates of 
William F. Bacon, Myrtle Jackson, Catherine 
Smith, and Tibbie Spencer; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1038). Referred to the Com- 
mittce of the Whole Hcuce. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
542. An act for the relief of Mrs. Minnie A. 
Beltz; without amendment (Rept. No. 1039). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
562. An act for the relief of Klau-Van Picter- 
som-Dunlap Associates, Inc.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1040). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
788. An act for the relief of the estate of 

eorge J. Ross; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1041). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
883. An act for the relief of Charlie Ty- 
son; without amendment (Rept. No. 1042). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
8. 979. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Mrs. Lillian Epstein; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1043). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 980. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mis. 
Edmond J. Saint Amant, Jr.; withcut amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1044). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 994. An act for the relief of the Central 
Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1045). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1023. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest L. Barlow; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1046). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1027. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hibernia 
I. Conners; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1047). Referred to the Committee of the 

Vhole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1118. An act for the relief of First Lt. Jack 
Sanders, United States Marine Corps Reserve, 
for the value of personal prceperty destroycd 
as the result of an explosion at Camp Le- 
jeune, N. C., on January 22, 1945; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1048). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1183. An act to authorize payment cf cer- 
tain claims for damage to or loss or destruc- 
tion of property arising from activities of the 
War Department or of the Army; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1049). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims: 
S. 1199. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Mid- 
dle District of North Carolina to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon any 
claim arising out of the death of L. W. Free- 
man; without amendment (Rept. No. 1050). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Hecuse. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
843. A bill for the relief of Francis A. Hanley; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1051). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 
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Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 850. A bill for the relief of Sybil 
Georgette Townsend; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1052). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1234. A bill for the relief of Percy 
Allen; with amendment (Rept. No. 1053). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1841. A bill for the relief of Adolphus 
M. Holman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1054). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

fr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1960. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Alfred Lewis Cosson, deceased, and others; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1055). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H.R. 1978. A bill for the relief of 
Jay H. McCleary; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1056) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HOCK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2290. A bill for the relief of Mary Galipeau; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1057). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2401. A bill for the relief of Hannah 
Hidde and Doris Hidde; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1058). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2431. A bill for the relief of Monite Water- 
preof Glue Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1059) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2544. A bill for the relief of Willie Hines; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1060). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2748. A bill for the relief of the 
Dubuque & Wisconsin Bridge Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1061). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2526. A bill for the relief of Esther 
L. Berg; with amendment (Rept. No. 1062). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Hcuse. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2962. A bill for the relief of Justin 
P. Hopkins; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1063). Referred to the Committee of the 
Wheole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
3094. A will conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
consider and render judgment on the claims 
of the Zephyr Aircraft Corp. against the 
United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1034). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims: H R. 3135. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Addie S. Lewis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1065). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H.R.4271. A bill to establish an import 
quota on butter; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BUNKER: 

H.R. 4272, A bill to provide for court review 
of certain judgments of general courts mar- 
tial of the Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H.R. 4273. A bill to provide for court re- 
view of certain judgments of general courts 
martial of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 4274. A bill to provide for the dis- 
charge of fathers; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 4275. A bill to provide for the im- 
mediate discharge from the armed forces of 
members thereof who have been awarded the 
Purple Heart or are entitled to that award; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 4276, A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of public buildings and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H.R. 4277. A bill providing for discharge of 
remaining sons in a family where one son has 
lost his life in the armed services; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 4278. A bill to amend the act of July 
6, 1945, relating to compensation of postal 
employees, so as to provide for giving appro- 
pwNate credit for periods of past service in the 
making of assignments to salary grades; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 4279. A bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for research with respect to 
the cause and cure of hay fever; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 4280. A bill for the development and 
control of atomic energy; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H.J. Res. 250. Joint resolution to provide 
the Congress with information concerning 
financial commitments to foreign nations; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. . 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 251. Joint resolution providing 
for the bringing to the United States of the 
bodies of two unknown Americans, who were 
members of the American forces who served 
one in the European theater of war and the 
other in the Pacific theater of war and lost 
their lives during Warld War II, and for the 
burial of the remains with appropriate cere- 
monies; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution approving 
the agreement between the United States and 
Canada relating to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin with the exception of cer- 
tain provisions thereof; expressing the sense 
of the Congress with respect to the nego- 
tiation of certain treaties; authorizing the 
investigation through the Department of 
State and with Canada of the feasibility of 
making the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way self-liquidating; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution approving 
the agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin with the exception of cer- 
tain provisions thereof; expressing the sense 
ot the Congress with respect to the negotia- 
tion of certain treaties; authorizing the in- 
vestigation through the Department of 
State and with Canada of the feasibility of 
making the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way self-liquidating; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ENGLE of California: 


H.R.4281. A bill for the relief of Nevada 
County, Calif.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. GROSS: 
H. R. 4282. A bill for the relief of Ver, 
Frances Elicker; to the Committee on Im. 
migration and Naturalization, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1225. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of citi. 
zens of Pontiac, Oakland County, Mich., urg- 
ing the passage of the so-called Pace bill ang 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082) prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic beverages in the vicinity of 
camps; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

1226. By Mr. MCGREGOR: Petition urging 
influence be used to see that justice is meteq 
out to our subdued enemies, as well as ex- 
tended to us, in bringing war criminals to 
trial and meting out the punishment nec- 
essary to blot out forever the chances of 
another devastating war; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1227. By the SPEAKER: Petition of State 
Department of Polish-American Congress, 
Inc., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to their endorsement 
for constitutional relief for Poland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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Tuurspbay, Octoper 4, 1945 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, October 
2, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful God, who art the foun- 
tain of all grace, the source of all wis- 
dom and gocdness, we would lift our eyes 
to the infinite blue of Thy love which 
arches each new day and rest our souls 
on the assurance that transfiguring even 
the darkest cloud there is the radiant 
bow of Thy promise. Near the forum, 
with its din and clash of human in- 
terests, may we keep an altar where a 
constant sense of the eternal may save 
us from spiritual decay, from moral 
cowardice, and from any betrayal of 
the highest public good. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


‘ THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarkKiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, October 3, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
the Senate commencing this noon until 
Tuesday morning. I may say that the 
reason for this request is that I have an 
important engagement in North Dakota 
with the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
trator dealing with surplus property. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator 
trcm North Dakota is granted. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr, Tart] be excused from 
ettendance upon the sessions of the Sen- 
ate for the remainder of the present 
week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the consent of the Senate is granted. 
NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
IRVIN C. MOLLISON TO BE JUDGE OF 
THE UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Mr.’ McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Thursday, October 11, 1945, at 10:30 
q. m., in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
room, upon the nomination of Irvin C. 
Mollison, of Illinois, to be judge of the 
United States Customs Court, vice Hon. 
Thomas J. Walter, deceased. At the in- 
dicated time and place all persons inter- 
ested in the nomination may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
cheirman, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. ANpREws], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
RESPECT TO COASTAL FISHERIES AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE SUBSOIL 
AND SEA BED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation from the President of the United 
States transmitting two proclamations 
and an Executive order, which, with the 
accompanying proclamations and order, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 





THE WHITE FIOUSE, 
Washington, September 28, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President of the Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR McKELLAR: I have today 
signed two proclamations and two Executive 
orders affecting areas under or on the high 
seas and beyond our territorial coastal waters. 

One of the proclamations announces that 
our Government regards the natural re- 
sources of the subsoil and sea bed of the 
continental shelf beneath the high seas but 
contiguous to the coasts of the United States 
as appertaining to the United States, subject 
to its jurisdiction and control. The Execu- 
tive order on the same subject reserves and 
sets aside these resources and places them 
under the jurisdiction and control of the 
Secretary of the Interior for administrative 
purposes. 

The other proclamation declares that our 
Government regards it as proper to estab- 
lish conservation zones in those areas of the 
high seas contiguous to our coasts in which 
all fishing activities will be subject to the 
regulation and control of the United States 
and any other nations interested therein, 
The Executive order on this subject provides 
for the establishment of such zones by the 
President upon the joint recommendation 
of the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuanié to law, a report stating 
all of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law in the cases of 772 aliens whose disposi- 
tion the Attorney General suspended for 
more than 6 months, together with a state- 
ment of the reason for such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Immigration. 


Laws PassED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF 
Sr. THoMAs AND Sr. Jonn, V. I. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of legislation passed by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of St. Thomas and St. John, V. I. (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 


PROTEST AGAINST USE OF SUGAR IN 
INTOXICATING BEVERAGES 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to present for appropriate 
reference and printing in the REecorpD, as 
a part of my remarks, without the signa- 
tures attached, a petition signed by 106 
citizens of Gypsum, Kans., remonstrat- 
ing against the Government permitting 
sugar to be used in the manufacture of 
intoxicating beverages. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp without the signa- 
tures attached, as follows: 

Gypsum, Kans., July 1945. 
To A. J. Krug, Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and Members of the Kansas 
Delegation in Congress: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Gypsum, 
Kans., and vicinity, wish to protest against 
the Government permitting sugar to be used 
for the manufacture of intoxicating bever- 
ages, when there is so little of it obtainable 
for canning and preserving purposes and for 
cooking and table use. We do not need 
liquor, but we do need suger. 


INDEPENDENCE OF REPUBLIC OF LITHU- 
ANIA AND OTHER BALTIC REPUBLICS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REc- 
ORD a resolution adopted by the Knights 
of Lithuania, a national fraternal or- 
ganization of American youth, Massa- 
chusetts, relating to the independence of 
the Republic of Lithuania and other 
Baltic Republics, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

The Knights of Lithuania is a national fra- 
ternal organization of American youth which 
seeks to promote close relationships with 
those of Lithuanian origin in all parts of the 
United States. Their common heritage cre- 
ates a feeling of good fellowship, which unites 
them into a common purpose, “For God and 
country.” Over 1,000 of its members served 
in the armed forces of the United States. At 
the semiannual convention of the New Eng- 
land district of this organization, held on 
September 30, 1945, in Lithuanian Hall, Athol, 
Mass., the delegates from the New England 
councils unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions: 
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“Whereas the Atlantic Charter respects the 
rights of all peoples to choose the form of 
government uncer which they will live and 
wishes to see sovereign rights and self-gov- 
ernment restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them; and 

“Whereas the Allied Nations have fought 
for the principles of democracy during World 
War II and these principles of democracy call 
for the right of peoples to choose their own 
form of government; and 

“Whereas the Allied Nations have assured 
our defeated enemies, Germany and Japan, 
the right to vote and choose for themselves 
the government they wish to be under; and 

“Whereas the democratic policy of the 
United States Government has always been 
based on the principle that a true peace can 
be assured for the entire world only when 
peoples are allowed to govern themselves 
without interference from any outside source; 
and 

“Whereas the Republic of Lithuania has 
always been a liberty-loving nation and has 
ever struggled to assure for herself the free 
exercise of the God-given right to self-gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas the Republic of Lithuania, a neu- 
tral nation, is now undergoing a process of 
complete extermination at the hands of 
Soviet Russia, supposedly pledged to the same 
principles of democracy as the other Allied 
Nations; and 

“Whereas the present policy of Soviet Rus- 
sia of the merciless deportation of the people 
of Lithuania into Siberia; of the ruthless de- 
struction of her Government, industry, agri- 
culture, and educational system; and the 
wholesale plunder of the entire population by 
killing and imprisonment, is a procedure not 
in accordance with any principle of human- 
ity; and 

“Whereas the recent Potsdam Conference 
failed to make mention of the Republic of 
Lithuania and the other Baltic Republics: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the United States Govern- 
ment continue to stand firmly by the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and use its in- 
fluence for the ultimate application of these 
principles to all nations, both large and 
small; be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States Govern- 
ment continue to follow the policy of non- 
recognition of Russian absorption of Lith- 
uania and the Baltic States; be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States Govern- 
ment take a definite stand toward the res- 
toration of the independence of the Re- 
public of Lithuania and the other Baltic 
republics; be it further 

“Resolved, That we do hereby petition and 
request His Excellency Harry S. Truman to 
bring about positive action toward the ces- 
sation of such inhumane atrocities commit- 
ted by Russia against Lithuania’s institu- 
tions and population; be it further 

“Resolved, That the people of the Republic 
of Lithuania, a neutral nation, be given the 
right to choose their own form of govern- 
ment; end thereby to hold their rightful 
place among independent nations in the 
postwar world; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency Harry S. Truman; to 
the Secretary of State, the Honorable James 
F. Byrnes; to the Senators from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable Davip I. WatsH and the 
Honorable Leveretr SALTONSTALL; and to the 
Representative from the First Congressional 
District in Massachusetts, the Honorable 
JOHN W. HESELTON.” 

Lonoeinas L. SVELNIS, 
President. 

TILLIE AUKSTIKALNIS, 
Sccretary. 
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RESOLUTION OF GREEN BAY (WIS.) 
NAVY CLUB 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
RECORD a resolution adopted by the Navy 
Club of the United States, Ship No. 18, 
Green Bay, Wis., requesting the Navy 
Department to return to Green Bay, 
Wis., the U. S. C. 432 or some similar 
ship, and that a naval reserve district 
be reestablished in Green Bay, Wis., the 
former home of the Thirty-fourth Di- 
vision, United States Naval Reserve 
Corps, a unit which is now in active 
naval service of the United States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion received was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it resolved, by the Navy Club of the 
United States, Ship No. 18, Green Bay, Wis., 
in regular meeting assembled, That the 
United States Navy Department be re- 
quested to return to Green Bay, Wis., the 
U. S. C. 432 or some similar ship, and that 
a naval reserve district be reestablished in 
Green Bay, Wis., the former home of the 
Thirty-fourth Division, United States Naval 
Reserve Corps, which unit is now in active 
naval service of the United States. 

Let a copy of this resolution be served on 
the Secretary of the Navy, United States Sen- 
ators ALEXANDER WILEY and Rovert LA FOoL- 
LETTE and Congressman JOHN BYRNES, and 
the Common Council of the City of Green 
Bay, with the request that each of them lend 
their respective efforts to effect the purpose 
of this resolution. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MAYBANKE, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

H.R.1691. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional cadets at the United 
States Military Academy, and additional mid- 
shipmen at the United States Naval Academy, 


Octorer 1, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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Mrs. Alma B. Kidwell 113 Park Blvd. SE 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. 1464. A bill making the 14th day of 
August in each year a legal holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S.1465. A bill extending certain recogni- 
tion and rights to temporary members of the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve, includ- 
ing the Voluntary Port Security Force, and 
members of the Coast Guard Auxiliary; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S$, 1466. A bill authorizing rehabilitation on 
the island of Guaim; to the Commiitce cn 
Naval Affairs. 


from among the sons of officers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who have been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 623). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

H.R.1868. A bill authorizing appoint- 
ments to the United States Military Acad- 
emy and the United States Naval Academy 
of sons of members of the land or naval 
forces of the United States who were killed in 
action or have died of wounds or injuries 
received, or disease contracted, in active 
service during the present war, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
624). 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARING OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGA- 
TION AND RECLAMATION ON MISSOURI 
VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Printing, I ask unani- 
mous consent to report favorably without 
amendment Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 34, for which I ask immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the concurrent resolution 
for the information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
34) submitted by Mr. OvERTON on Octo- 
ber 2, 1945, was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Sencte (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Senate 
be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to have printed for its use 9,000 additional 
copies of the hearing held before said com- 
mittee on S. 555, entitled “A bill to establish 
a Missouri Valley Authority.” 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, did the 
minority members of the committee give 
assent to the report? 

Mr.HAYDEN. They not only gave as- 
sent but they were most anxious to get 
the additional copies. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
September 1945, in compliance with the terms 
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(Mr. MEAD introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 106, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT FOR VOLUN- 
TARY WOREERS ON LOCAL PRICE AND 
RATIONING BOARDS 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce for appro- 
priate reference a joint resolution, which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from New York 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 106) 
to authorize the award of certificates in 
recognition of the patriotic services of 
uncompensated personnel in the admin- 


Name and edcress of departmcnt or orgenization by whom paid 
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Mr. WHITE. That, added to the Sen. 
ator’s insistence, is sufficient. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate con. 
sideration of the concurrent resolution? 


There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


ELIZABETH C. BYRNE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 1 
ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably without amendment Senate Rego. 
lution 174, for which I ask present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 174), submitted by Mr, 
Gerry on September 18, 1845, was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Elizabeth C. Byrne, widow of James A. Byrne, 
late an employee of the Senate, a sum equal 
to 6 months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month of 
September 1945, from the chairman of 
a certain committee, in response to Sen- 
ate Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relating 
to persons employed by committees who 
are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or any committee thereof, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Annual 
rate ol 
compen 
sation 


B. K. WHEELER, Cliairman, 


istration of the price control, rent con- 
trol, and rationing programs, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, in expla- 
nation of the joint resolution, I desire to 
say a few words. 

The people of this country owe an 
everlasting debt of gratitude to the 
thousands of men and women who have 
served so long and so faithfully on our 
local war. price and rationing boards. 
For nearly 4 years, more than a quarter 
of a million of them have worked with- 
out compensation, without regard for 
personal time and sacrifice, and at times 
without thanks, for one of the most dif- 
ficult jobs of our entire home front effort. 

With the Pear] Harbor attack, we were 
faced with the tcrrific task of winn-ng a 
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total, global war. Our first concern was 
all-out preduction of war materials to 
aid our fighting allies and to successfully 
feed, clothe, and equip our own fighting 
forces. Yet we had to accomplish this 
without upsetting the economic structure 
of this Nation which had to be preserved 
in order to produce for war. 

Within a few hours after Pearl Harbor, 
the wheels were set in motion for tire ra- 
tioning, paving the way for the many 
other rationing programs that were to 
follow in the long, hard years ahead. 
And in a matter of hours, thousands of 
men and women in every community in 
the country responded to the urgent 
eppeal to form what we now know as 
a local war price and rationing board. 
Since that time, approximately 50,009,- 
000 man-hours have been contributed 
by these volunteers. Since then, about 
1,000,009 Americans have volunteered 
at one time or another for work ut 
lccal boards. During a peak period, 
400,000 board members and their assist- 
ants contributed 10,000,000 man-hours 
on the job of rationing food, gasoline, 
tires, Lhoes, and other commodities to the 
people in their communities. Along with 
the rationing job, these uncompensated 
workers have had the difficult task of at- 
tempting to keep prices stable in their 
own communities. All of this was ac- 
complished in true democratic fashicn, 
within the framework of our Constitu- 
tion, the very framework which Hitler 
said was teo cumbersome and unwieldy 
to successfully combat his regimented 
dictatorship. ‘The people, through Con- 
gress, enacted the necessary laws to wage 
an all-out war. These same people, your 
neighbors and mine, are the ones to 
whom we owe this debt of gratitude for 
the splendid job that they did, many 
times at great personal sacrifice and 
without any financial gain, in perform- 
ing all of the detail work necessary to in- 
sure the success of the local war price 
and rationing boards. 

With the end of rationing now in sight, 
many cf these volunteers are able to 
accept an “honorable discharge.” Cer- 
tainly it is our duty and obligation to 
acknowledge the fight they have so suc- 
cessfully waged on our home front just 
as we are acknowledging the courageous 
fight of the men and women who won 
the war on the fighting fronts. 

For, without a doubt, the people who 
served on our more than 5,500 lecal 
boards are responsible in substantial 
measure for this Nation’s glorious vic- 
tory. It is they who helped tune our 
Vital transportation system to wartime 
tempo and kept it in continual motion. 
It is they who so unselfishly volunteered 
to see that the American people were 
able to get a fair share of food and other 
Wwar-searce supplies at fair prices. I do 
not believe that any one of us can ever 
fully appreciate the tremendous job they 
have done nor can we ever fully repay 
them in words or citations. 

Nevertheless, we can in a small meas- 
ure give cutward manifestation of cur 
appreciation for the arduous labors 
which these eitizens so willingly gave in 
the fight fer victory. Accordingly, I am 
offering a resolution in the Senate, ac- 
knowledging the patriotic contribution 
mace by these uncompensated and vol- 


unteer workers and authorizing the Pres- 
ident to award them certificates of merit 
as a token of our appreciation. As our 
sons and daughters undertook and suc- 
cessfully carried through to victory the 
greatest military task in history, so our 
patriotic citizens cn the home front pro- 
tected our Nation’s economy. This vast 
army of workers at home was recruited 
from all walks of life—professional men 
and women, businessmen, men and 
wemen recruited from the ranks of labor, 
school teachers, students, and house- 
wives. I am sure that all of my col- 
leagues in the Senate join with me in 
this effort, as representatives of the peo- 
ple in Congress, to recognize their serv- 
ices in a formal manner. 

Likewise, I am sure that I speak for 
all of our citizens who endured the war- 
time restrictions so that we could supply 
cur men on the fighting fronts and di- 
vide what was left at home. With the 
successful conclusion of the war, many 
of the restrictions are no longer neces- 
sary—gasoline is no longer rationed; fuel 
oil is more plentiful; meat, butter, and 
other staple foods are in greater supply, 
and all of us anticipate a return to the 
full joy of all of God's bounty in this, 
the greatest land on earth. 

We can remember in years to come 
that these Americans are living proof of 
the true meaning of America—democ- 
racy. We can remember that their ei- 
forts for the past 4 years are a glowing 
example of what Americans can accom- 
plish by working together and for each 
other. They have truly shown us de- 
mocracy in action. 

More than this, we can try to repay 
our debt to them by continuing to co- 
operate with those who will remain to 
complete and write “finis” to the final 
chapter of wartime rationing. 

I hope the joint resolution will receive 
favorable committee consideration and 
that before the story of the war is fully 
written these unselfish patriotic people 
who devoted so many hours to this very 
necessary work will be recognized by the 
Congress and that they will be given the 
citation of merit for which the joint reso- 
lution calls. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorD as a 
part of my remarks, an article from the 
Atlanta Constitution of September 6, 
1945, entitled “A Cheer for the OPA 
Workers,” which is in keeping with the 
purposes of the resolution, and an article 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
September 9, 1945, entitled “OPA Car- 
ries on Despite Abuse,” which gives a 
historical record of the wartime activi- 
ties of the Office of Price Administration 
and rationing. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Constitution of Septem- 
ber 6, 1945] 
A CHEER FOR THE OPA WorKErFs 

As the pressure of war eases, it is quite 
likely that personal tensions will ease. 
When that happens the public will be more 
generous with its estimate of OPA, which, 
cespite admitted errors and bungles, has 
done a magnificent cervice, and will continue 
to do so in the declining emergency. 

Because of OPA and other controls, the 
dollar continued to buy more than twice 
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what it bought in the First World Wer, when 
there were no controls. OPA will continue 
to disappear. Regionai -Director Alexander 
Harris has announced the paid force will be 
cut in half within the next few weeks. But 
some controls, on the necessities, will be 
retained to prevent inflaticn and black-mar- 
ket abuses. 

The Atianta Constitution would like, in 
congratulating the OPA on its over-all rec- 
ord, to pay special tribute to the thousands 
of volunteer wcrkers who served without pay 
throughout the war. Their work was not 
pleasant. The American public, even when 
it admits necessity of regulations, still does 
not like them. Few of those who complained 
at the counters of ration boards realized 
much of the work was being done as volun- 
teer war services. It was real service to the 
Nation and the war effort. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of Sep- 
tember 9, 1945] 

OPA CARRIES ON DESPITE ABUSE—WHIPPING 
Boy cr War AGENCIES STILL SEEKS To PRE- 
VENT INFLATION AND BRING Fairer Distrispu- 
TION OF Scarce Goops 


(By Alexander P. George) 


OPA, whipping boy of the Government's 
war agencies, set three records that probably 
will stand for a long, long time: 

1. It did more to regulate the everyday liv- 
ing cf millions of Americans than any other 
agency in history. 

2. It was on the receiving end of more 
verbal brickbats than any organization ever 
set up to help the country in an emergency. 

3. It was blamed for doing more things that 
it didn’t do than any agency, including even 
the unpopular prchibition enforcement au- 
thority. 

OPA—Office of Price Administration—was 
designated as a wartime agency, but is au- 
therized to work against postwar inflation 
and collapse such as followed World War I. 
So.it is concentrating on trying to keep prices 
controlled until supply and demand are fairly 
well balanced. It also continues to ration 
searce essential goods. 

Says CPA Acministrator Chester Bowles: 
“I'll be more glad to get rid of regulations 
than anyone in the United States. But it’s 
our duty to keep them until their removal 
can be safely accomplished without unfair 
distribution of scarce goods or the danger 
that pricés will shoot upward as they did 
after World War I.” 


EIGHT MILLION ITEMS RATIONED 


Funds are available to continue OPA until 
June 30, 1946. Its rationing power ends De- 
cember 31 unless extended by law. Some 
Members of Congress urge that OPA he 
abolished now. 

President Truman could close it out any 
time. However, he recentiy issued an or- 
der to “hold the cost-of-living line.” More- 
over, sugar is likely to be rationed for an- 
other year, and there will be pressure to keep 
rent controls in some areas for several 
menths. 

OPA price regulations have covered almost 
everything the typical American family buys, 
eats, wears and uses. They applied to some 
8,000,000 different commodities and services, 
ircm eggs and onions to shoe shines, piano 
tuning, and funerals. 

It regulated <t all levels the prices of goods 
bought and sold by some 3,000,000 establish- 
ments. It controlled rentals for some 15,000,- 
ocd dwelling units—houses, apartments, and 
rooms in hotels and bcarding houses—in 332 
defense rental areas where some 92,000,000 
persons lived. 

CONSTANT TARGET OF CRITICISM 

When the war ended, OPA was administer- 
ing 10 rationing programs. It handled 13 
major rationing programs in all. This in- 
volved the printing and distribution of one 
hundred and twenty-eight to ony hundred 
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and thirty-one million copies of each of four 
“ war ration books; of millions of gasoline and 
fuel-oil rationing books; and hundreds of 
thousands of purchase certificates for autos, 
tires, and other rationed goods. 

OPA was an almost constant target of criti- 
cism by Members of Congress, businessmen, 
farmers, and the general public. Its officials 
were denounced as “bungling bureaucrats,” 
“long-haired professors,” the “slide-rule 
boys,” “Roosevelt’s gestapo,” “czars,” and 
“Communists.” 

OPA was blamed by some people for the 
shortage of nylon stockings, for rancid butter, 
chilly houses, the lack of banana splits. 

It was accused of depriving babies of diapers 
and of taking Christmas trees away from little 
children. It was bawled out for the scarcity 
of alarm clocks and girdles, for Jimmy Byrnes’ 
midnight curfew, and for closing the race 
tracks. 

When the draft of 18-year-old boys went 
into effect, OPA offices in various sections of 
the country received letters and phone calls 
berating the agency for “making our boys go 
to war.” 

During the cigarette famine, a man com- 
plained to a district OPA office. Informed 
that cigarettes were not rationed and OPA 
has no control over the supply, he said, “If 
that’s true, then what the hell do all your 
empioyees do with their time?” 

CREATED IN APRIL 1941 


OPA was created in April 1941 by Execu- 
tive order of President Roosevelt. It was 
{first designated the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply. In August 
1941 the name was changed to Office of Price 
Administration, and control of civilian sup- 
plies was transferred to the War Production 
Board. 

In January 1942 WPB delegated the re- 
snonsibility for rationing to OPA. 

Three men have occupied the Nation’s 
No. 1 hot seat: 

Burly, brusque Leon Henderson, New Deal 
econoniis?. 

Prentiss M. Brown, lawyer and former 
United States Senator from Michigan. 

Chester Bowles, retired New York adver- 
tising executive, still sweating it out on the 
reconversion front. 

Henderson resigned in December 1942 on 
grounds of ill health. He was under heavy 
fire from Congress for his handling of price 
and rationing problems. He was also in bad 
with farm groups, and his belligerent de- 
fense of OPA policies antagonized members 
of congressional committees. 

Brown, more soft-spoken than Henderson, 
tock over in January 1943. He said he hoped 
“to make it plain to the people why we must 
do the things we do.” He ran into trouble 
when he opposed congressional moves for 
increased prices for farm products and when 
OPA roiled back prices. 

SAYS CONTROLS MUST CONTINUE 


In October 1943, Bowles, who had been gen- 
eral manager of the agency, became Admin- 
istrator. Bowles admitted mistakes had been 
made by OPA and brought more businessmen 
into some of the agency’s top jobs. 

When butter and meat became very scarce 
and ration points suddenly were canceled 
early this year, consumer complaints were 
the loudest in OPA history. Black-market 
operations reached a gigantic scale. 

Bowles said ‘American housewives are pay- 
ing $1,200,000,000 tribute yearly to operators 
of food black markets—a very great national 
disgrace.” He estimated that overcharges for 
clothing, tires, gasoline, and other items 
would account for several million dollars 
more. 

He maintained, however, that the vast ma- 
jority of businessmen were honest, and that 
in fairness to these businessmen it was neces- 
sary to clean up the black markets. 

Bowles asserts that price controls during 
the war saved the Government and the buy- 


ing public billions of dollars. He says there 
still is “a dangerous gap between sudden vic- 
tory and sound prosperity,” and has asked 
for “cool heads and continued cooperation of 
business, workers, farmers, and consumers 
to see the stabilization job through.” 


Rationing chronology of the OPA 
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1 WPB undecided yet whether new autos will be 
rationed. 

MERITORIOUS CLAIMS OF CERTAIN RESI- 
DENTS OF GUAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on be- 

alf of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
and myself, I ask unanimous consent 
to submit, for appropriate reference, 
amendments intended to be proposed to 
the bill (S. 1139) for the relief of the 
residents of Guam through the settle- 
ment of meritorious claims, and request 
that they be printed in the usual form 
and also in the Recorp. I also ask that a 
short statement of explanation of the 
amendments be printed in the REcorpD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for himself and Mr. Tart will be 
received, referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and printed, and the state- 
ment will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The amendments submitted by Mr, 
Watsu for himself and Mr. Tart to Sen- 
ate bill 1139, are as follows: 

On page 2, line 4, after the comma and be- 
fore the word “of”, insert “including waiver 
of any claims against the War Damage Cor- 
poration.” Delete the words “or injury.” 

On page 2, line 9, delete the comma and the 
words “or personal injury or death.” 

On page 2, line 14, insert the word “or” 
before the word “destruction.” Delete the 
comma and the words “or injury.” 

On page 3, line 11, after “$5,000”, insert a 
comma and the words “or any claims for 
death or personal injury to residents of Guam 
arising under the conditions herein set forth 
as a basis for property damage claims.” 


The statement presented by Mr. WALSH 
is as follows: 


These amendments have been prepared and 
are offered after consultation with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] who objected to 
passage of the bill S. 1139 the last time it 
was called on the calendar. The amend- 
ments are designed to meet Senator TArt’s 
objections. 

The amendments will eliminate any pos- 
sibility of a double recovery on a claim. A 
claimant could not recover from both the 
Navy and from the War Damage Corporation 
for the same damage. The amendments 
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would also require the certification of death 
and personal injury claims to the Congress 
in the same manner as is now provided iy 
the bill for claims of more than $5,000, 


PRINTING OF COMPILATION OF CERTAIN 
DOCUMENTS ON SURRENDER OF GER. 
MANY AND JAPAN 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
this hour of military triumph, the Uniteq 
Nations stand forth as the greatest a’. 
liance of comrades-in-arms—the strong. 
est force for waging war in all recorded 
history. Invincible in war, this mighty 
brotherhood of nations will become an 
equally powerful association for the res- 
toration of order to the world and the 
preservation of the peace so bitterly won. 

The beginning of the peace is signal- 
ized by the unconditional surrender of 
the enemy. It is proper, therefore, that 
a compilation of the surrender docu- 
ments be printed with accompanying 
addresses and statements of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the supreme 
commanders and of the defeated leaders, 
I, therefore, ask that such compilation 
prepared under the direction of the Sec. 
retary of the Senate, by the Senate 
Library, be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? The chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


[Mr. O’MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a radio 
statement on full employment made by him 
on August 4, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


INSURANCE JOURNAL—COMMENTS ON 
SOUTHEASTERN UNDERWRITERS D&ECI- 
SION 


|Mr. O’MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Federal Regulation Let’s Face It 
Now,” published in the Insurance Field of 
September 13, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ADDRESS BY COL. ROBERT R. 
McCORMICK 


|Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Col. Robert R. McCormick Oc- 
tober 2, 1945, before the Washington Adver- 
tising Club, which appears in the Appendix.] 


DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PROGRAM 
BY AMERICAN PLANT FOOD COUNCIL 
[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp a declaration of 

policy and program by the American Plant 

Food Council, Inc., under date of September 

26, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.| 


ATOMIC BOMB LESSON—ARTICLE BY 
COLLIERS 
|Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Atomic Bomb Lesson,” from Colliers 
magazine for September 29, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT 
RAILROAD RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 
321, title III, part II, Transportation 
Act of 1940, with respect to the move- 
ment of Government traffic. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing the fact—— 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr, BILEO. Before proceeding fur- 
ther, Mr. President, conscious of the 
rules of the Senate governing debate, I 
realize that, strictly speaking, when a 
Senator yields the floor to another to 
make a speech or statement, or for any- 
thing else, the Senator so yielding loses 
the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that in this case the 
Senator will not lose the floor by yielding 
to other Senators. 

Mr. BILBO. I wanted to have an 
understanding about that. I am glad 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. WILEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Mississippi, and 
the President pro tempore. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the strike 
situation in this country, as we all know, 
is very serious. What do my colleagues 
think would be the reaction of the Ameri- 
can people, including the striking unions 
of our country, if they were to read in the 
newspapers that the President, his Cabi- 
net, the Supreme Court, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress had gone out on strike, 
and had thrown picket lines around Gov- 
ernment buildings in order to prevent 
Federal employ2zes from working? No 
doubt the reaction of all Americans, in- 
cluding the unions, would probably be, 
“In this critical period, this is close to 
rebellion.” They would be correct, be- 
cause a strike against the Government is 
only one step removed from rebellion 
against it. President Coolidge said that 
on one occasion, 

There are o¢tasions when strikes are a 
necessity, to protect the inherent rights 
of labor. What is now happening does 
not present such a situation. The condi- 
tion is just the reverse. 

A strike against the people which 
deprives them of such essential services 
as food, fuel, transportation, communi- 
cation, and other crucial goods and 
services is well nigh an act of trea- 
son. We know what the break-down 
of transportation has meant in France, 
and in the other countries of Europe. 
We know the problem there now is not 
so much the production of food, as it is 
transportation. The whole continent is 
disrupted, and people will die this win- 
ter, not because food is not available 
somewhere, but because transportation 
1S not available. Moreover, people will 
freeze to death on the continent of Eu- 
rope because transportation is not avail- 
able to move the available fuel. 

Mr. President, the situation is pretty 
serious in this country. I say it can no 
more be tolerated in a government of 
law and order than can any crime 
against law-abiding citizens. But at 
the present moment, in this critical pe- 
riod, every strike, no matter what the 
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field in which it is occurring, is an act of 
sabotage against American reconversion. 
We might well dwell upon that. 

We have poured billions of dollars into 
production plants for war purposes. We 
have been planning and dreaming and 
thinking of the day when we could re- 
convert, when we could embark upon 
production for peace. But right now, 
when the pent-up demands of 140,000,000 
people should be met, they cannot be met 
because of strikes. These are strikes 
against American prosperity and against 
American safety, as I shall show in a few 
moments. 

The strike situation will probably 
grow worse before it becomes better. 
The great rank and file of honest Ameri- 
can labor is being guided by judas-goat 
leaders down a trail which will lead to 
eventual elimination of many rights 
which the unions and American labor 
have worked hard to obtain, and which 
they are entitled to keep. 

A HISTORY OF FALSE EDUCATION OF LABOR 


America is now suffering from the New 
Deal’s false education of the past dec- 
ade, which taught labor that it could 
do nowrong. The air is black with New 
Deal chickens coming home to roost, 
chickens of a false philosophy, of funda- 
mentally wrong thinking. But the 
American public, not the New Deal, is the 
real sufferer now, and because of that, it 
is going to remember this strike disease 
in the years ahead, in 1946 and 1948, and 
it is going to act to eradicate it forever 
from the American scene. 

Mr. President, the crisis is with us: we 
are nearer to the brink than we think, 
and the crisis must be met now. A mere 
watch-and-see attitude is unthinkable. 
We watched and saw all through the 
war. Fourteen thousand strikes oc- 
curred, costing 24,000,000 man days, 
when men in uniform needed the ma- 
terials and the arms which could have 
keen produced. 

The no-strike pledge was respected by 
the overwhelming majority of American 
workers, and for that we humbly bow 
and say thank you. But there were those 
who did not play the game. The no- 
strike pledge was violated while our boys 
were dying on foreign battlefields. It was 
violated by the same irresponsible rack- 
eteering minority which is creating in- 
dustrial havoc today. 

Mr. President, we have been told, in 
the fundamental philosophy of the Amer- 
ican way, that each man is to a great ex- 
tent his brother’s keeper. In this eco- 
nomic and political set-up in America let 
us see how that thought works out if it 
is not put into action. 

In Detroit a short time ago, in a con- 
cern which we will call X, 11 men 
were accused of attacking aforeman. He 
was terribly abused. The 11 men were 
dismissed by the management. On ap- 
peal to the appropriate Government au- 
thority, 7 of the 11 were reinstated, 
but the other 4, the Government au- 
thorities said, should have been dis- 
charged. One of them had left the 
State. Three men, then, who had vio- 
lated the labor code, we might say, were 
justifiably discharged. 
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As a result, men who lacked vision 
took a group of some 2,000 workmen out 
of that plant. They were producing cer- 
tain materials which Ford needed. The 
consequence was that Ford had to shut 
down. Fifty thousand men went out of 
the Ford plant. 

Was that all that was affected? No. 
The wives and the children of Ford’s 
workmen were affected. Whoelse? The 
businessmen in the community, the 
grocer, the butcher, the candlestick 
maker, every one who received the bene- 
fit of the economic currents of the wages 
Ford would have paid during the weeks, 
was detrimentally affected. 

Was that all? No. Every Ford dealer 
in the United States was affected, and 
every workingman working for Ford 
dealers was affected. Every business- 
man in the community where the Ford 
dealer traded was affected, because there 
was a lack of vision originally in the 
leadership of the 2,000 men in the plant 
where 3 men were justifiably discharged 
because they assaulted a foreman. 

Mr. President, we can see how the 
ramifications extend. The situation 
calls for something to be done by gov- 
ernment. It calls for us in this legisla- 
tive body to have a little more iron in 
us. We, as individuals, are our brothers’ 
keepers, and we in Congress have the 
same obligation generally. 

Mr. President, why did not the admin- 
istration act to control the racketeering 
minority before it precipitated the pres- 
ent strike epidemic? That is the ques- 
tion. It is a vital question which you 
and I have a right to have answered. 

THE GREAT STRIKE DANGER ANEAD 


If this epidemic becomes worse and 
worse, and it affects transportation, as 
there is intimation that it will, and 
Washington cannot have shipped into 
it the food and the coal it needs, our 
people will know what Europe is experi- 
encing. War caused the condition over 
there. Are we going to have a repetition 
of it in peacetime over here in every 
city in the Nation? This thing has to 
be met head on. It is not a challenge 
to $9 percent of labor except in this 
respect: Labor has had years and years 
to clean its own house, to conduct or 
administer its affairs in the democratic 
way, but in many instances it has let the 
racketeer mind dominate, and now the 
thing has come into the open so that 
every citizen in America is beginning to 
think about it. I receive letters from 
all over my State, from laboring men, 
from the wives of laboring men, as well 
as from management, saying it is time 
that Congress take some action. 

The fuel situation is particularly 
alarming. Are our home owners and 
other citizens to freeze because irrespon- 
sible labor leaders decree strikes? Think 
it through. Are the schools to be closed 
and the children to be sent home be- 
cause fuel is unavailable, made so be- 
cause of strikes? Are the stores and the 
factories and the hospitals to close be- 
cause they cannot get heat? Is it mere 
coincidence that the administration fos- 
tered its plan to ship 6,000,000 tons of 
coal to Europe just before the domestic 
strike? Did it innocently miss the fact 
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that coal stocks had been running con- 
’ tinuing deficits, and that the more de- 
pleted they became the stronger would 
be the hands of the mine unions? 

Mr. President, we do not want Euro- 
peans to freeze any more than we want 
Americans to freeze, kut we realize that 
if the European peoples invested one- 
half as much energy and ingenuity in 
digging the coal that is in Eurcpe and 
in utilizing whatever transportation is 
available to move it, as they expend 
energy and ingenuity in bickering with 
one another, then there would be suffi- 
cient coal to heat every hearth in that 
ravaged continent. 

We have said time and time again 
that in dealing with war-revaged Eu- 
rope it is the function of this blessed 
country to be the Good Samaritan. The 
Good Samaritan was one who helped an- 
other so he could heip himself. The 
Good Samaritan was not a Santa Claus. 

fe was one who rebuilt his fellow man 
who wasin need. And that should be our 
function in the days ahead. If we in 
this country do not have the brains and 
the vision to coordinate the resources 
that are here—manpower, demand, fac- 
tories, material—-into a great machine of 
production, then we also will freeze. 

It seems apparent, Mr. President, that 
while we are participating in debate, 
other men are laying the groundwork for 
economic civil war. While we are deal- 
ing in soft words, other men are dealing 
in ugly actions. While we profess to 
want to do everything for veterans, at 
this moment their jobs are being de- 
stroyed by strikes. In fact, the veterans 
are being forced to go to the very highest 
court in the land in defense of their ele- 
mentary rights of reemployment in their 
old jobs or jobs of like seniority, status, 
and pay! The veterans are being made 
the goat just as the public is being made 
the goat. And neither the veterans nor 
the public are going to stand for that 
very much longer! 

We should not countenance one day 
longer these economic skirmishes lead- 
ing to economic war. How can we expect 
to maintain world peace when we cannot 
even maintain industrial peace within 
our own Nation? 

Mr. President, I know that false accu- 
sations of labor-baiting and union-bust- 
ing will be hurled at me because I state 
these truths. I have been a laboring 
man. I have worked in sawmills of 
northern Wisconsin for 15 cents an hour 
10 hours a day. I know labor. I work 
longer now at my present job. That is 
not the issue. I have no more time for 
racketeers in management than I have in 
labor. And what isaracketeer? Arack- 
eteer is one who wanis to run the show 
according to his own rule, not according 
to the law of the land; who forgeis that 
he is his brother’s keeper. I recognize 
that such conditions obtain in every seg- 
ment of society. We find them even in 
the clergy, we find them among men 
wealthy in this world’s goods, and among 
men who are poor. But recognizing the 
fact—and that is the big thing—that the 
racketeer mind is there, it is cur job to 
see to it that it does not damage the 
general welfare. That is our challenge. 

Labor has an atomic komb in its 
hands. It is playing with it recklessly 


and wildly. That atomic bomb must 
be controlled by the Government before 
it blows up labor and America. End 
strikes or strikes will end America. 

Let me propose the following actions in 
the form of a Public Charter of Freedom 
from Labor Abuses. I propose that we 
enter into these actions without rancor, 
without prejudice, but with an iron de- 
termination to secure justice and in- 
dustrial tranquillity. 

A PUBLIC CHARTER OF FREEDOM FROM LABOR 

ABUSES 

First. Reevaluate the entire Wagner 
Act. That act obviously filled a certain 
need in bygone years, but it is hope- 
lessly obsolete and even harmful today 
to the best interests of the American 
people, including labor. It is a seg- 
mental act, designed for only one seg- 
ment of our population. It must be re- 
vised in the interest of the public 
welfare. We have legislated segment- 
wild. We have made legislation for this 
segment and that segment, but one great 
over-all segment has not been regarded, 
and that is the public. And now if we 
have any vision we are going to see to it 
that the public is not disregarded. 

Second. Immediately enact legislation 
to have compulsory arbitration protect 
the public interest. 

Third. Establish the policy of having 
representatives of the public participate 
in every labor-management conference. 

Fourth. Enact any necessary clarifica- 
tions of the draft law to insure full pro- 
tection of the reemployment rights of 
veterans. 

Fifth. Insure full protection by law 
enforcement officers to all veterans and 
others who want to take up jobs vacated 
by strikers. 

Sixth. Establish the legal responsi- 
bility of unions for all violations of con- 
tract in the form of wildcat strikes, and 
so forth. 

Seventh. Require the full and accu- 
rate reporting of union finances and 
officers in the same manner as we re- 
quire such reports from corporations. 

Eighth. Establish the labor-manage- 
ment-public conferences in Washington 
on a continuing basis rather than on a 
one-time basis. 

Ninth. Request of labor leaders that 
they themselves come forth with sugges- 
tions for legislation that will end the 
menace of strikes. 

Mr. President, I say now, as I said be- 
fore we went into this war, that if I were 
in the councils of labor I would say to 
labor, “This is your opportunity. Come 
forth with suggestions for constructive 
legislation in your field which will protect 
the public interest.” I repeat that idea. 
This country does not belong to any 
one group. It does not belong to the 
Democrats or the Republicans, to man- 
agement or labor, or to the farmer. It 
belongs to all of us, and in this great 
world crisis if we are going to meet this 
situation head-on, it must be by a unity 
of spirit within us which will bring abcut 
constructive action. 

Tenth. Amend the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act to make labor organizations 
whose members are engaged in Interstate 
Commerce subject to that act. Prohibit 
them from engaging in unreasonable re- 
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straints of trade, for example, those re. 
straints designed to compel the hiring of 
useless labor, to prevent the uce of 
cheaper material, improved equipment, 
or more efficient methods. 

Mr. President, in my humble opinion jt 
is time for this great body to speak, I: 
is time for us to sense that the voice of 
the people speaks through us. It is tim, 
for us to act, not with rancor, not with 
love of one and hate of the other, bu; 
with the hope in our breasis that we cay 
go forward to solve this problem. [It is 
oniy by measures such as these that we 
can protect the paramount rights of the 
public. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD JAPA) 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President— — 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. he 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brie0] has 
the floor, and he can yield only for the 
purpose of plecing matters in the Recorp. 

Mr. WHERRY.,. I ask unanimous ccn- 
sent that I be permitted to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I object to the Scna- 
tor from Mississippi yiclding for any- 
thing but a question. 

Mr. BILBO. I had a definite under- 
standing with the Chair that by unani- 
mous consent I could be permitted to 
yield to my colleagues for matters of im- 
portance which they wished to place in 
the Recorp, without losing the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. I object to the Sen- 
ator yielding for anything except a 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator from Montana withhold his 
objection? The Senator from Nebraska 
wishes to propound a_unanimous- 
consent request. Having gone as far es 
we have gone, in the opinion of the 
Chair, the Senator from Mississippi 
should be allowed to yield. However, 
from now on the rule will be stricily ad- 
hered to. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the last remark of the Chair. 
I understood when I came into the 
Chamber that in response to a pajiia- 
mentary inquiry propounded by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi the 
President pro tempore stated that the 
Senator from Mississippi would be per- 
mitted to yield to a Senator for a siaie- 
ment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. 
That was merely stated as the opinion of 
the Chair. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to make a state- 
ment and insert some exhibits in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, 1! 
shall have to object. I dislike to ob- 
ject, but apparently the Senator from 
Mississippi has definitely stated that he 
intends to filibuster against the bill. 
For that reason I shall have to object. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana would 
withhold his objection. I am for th: 
bill, and I know that the distinguished 
Senator knows that I am for it. I do 
not rise in an attempt to filibuster 
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against the bill. However, I feel that 
in justice to the position which I re- 
cently took relative to our policy to- 
wards Japan, I should be accorded the 
privilege not only of placing some ex- 
hibits in the Recorp, but of making a 
supplemental statement relative to my 
challenge of the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Acheson, and with 
respect to the clarification which I asked 
relative to our policy toward Japan. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to object. However, as I have pre- 
viously stated, I feel that I must object. 
If I do not object to the Senator from 
Nebraska making a statement, then any 
other Senator can ask unanimous con- 
sent to make a statement. It would 
simply mean that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi could continue indefinitely to 
filibuster against the bill, and one Sen- 
ator could hold up the business of the 
United States Senate. I feel compelled 
to object. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not have the 
floor. 

The FRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, is the 
Chair going to hold me to the strict 
construction of the rule? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will have to do so if there is ob- 
jection. The Chair has no option in the 
matter. 

Mr. BILBO. The Chair will remem- 
ber that earlier in the day I propounded 
a parliamentary inquiry, and the Chair 
stated that it would be proper for me to 
yield. 

The PRESIDENT fro tempore. The 
Chair stated that in his opinion it would 
be proper for the Senator to yield to 
other Senators for the purpose of plac- 
ing matters in the REcorpD. 

Mr. BILBO. I do not know what the 
Senator from Nebraska wishes to do. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BILBO. Under the ruling of the 
Chair I cannot yield without losing the 
floor. 

The PFRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator can yield for a question at any 
time, 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the decision 
of the Chair, and because of the fact 
that I feel this statement should be made 
now, without further delay, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to in- 
corporate it in the body of the Rercorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the statement will be embodied in 
the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

The statement submitted by Mr. 
Wuerry is as follows: 

Mr. President, a lot of muddy water has 
gone over the dam since I warned the Amer- 
ican people of the confusion in our Japanese 
policy. Our immediate and long-range poli- 
cles and objectives in tne Far East have be- 
come the most crucial issue, confronting the 
American people, and I want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues that the whole 





question of our foreign policy toward Japan 
is hourly, becoming more and more confused. 

It will serve no useful purpose to continue 
a discussion of our policies toward Japan 
by inferring they are based upon personal 
opinions, likes, or dislikes, or on a basis of 
a hard or a soft peace. These arguments are 
all irrelevant, and only add to the present 
confusion. 

The real issue is the failure of our Govern- 
ment to clarify its policy in clear, consistent, 
and understandable language. Until this is 
done we shall find ourselves becoming even 
more confused as to where we are going in 
the Far East, and what our intentions are 
toward the Japanese people. 

May I review a series of plain contradictions 
that have occurred over the past several days, 
contradictions which have arisen in our high- 
est Government circles: 

1. On September 17, General MacArthur 
announced that within a very brief time, in 
his opinion, he would ‘%e able to discharge 
his obligations as Supreme Allied Commander 
in Japan, with 200,000 troops. 

On September 18, the following day, the 
Baltimore Sun carried the following story: 

“President Truman today backed up Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur’s plans to slash the oc- 
cupation army in Japan. Mr. Truman, there- 
by, gave little comfort to the State Depart- 
ment which had questioned the general’s es- 
timate.” 

Also the President is quoted as saying: 

“If Japan can be occupied with fewer 
troops, so, too, probably can Germany.” 

But, Mr. President, according to the Balti- 
more Sun of the same day, Mr. Acheson let 
it be known that he was moving to investi- 
gate General MacArthur's statement and ex- 
pressed amazement that anyone could pre- 
dict the future needs of Japan at this time. 

2. On September 19, Mr. Acheson took oc- 
casion to contradict the President’s cupport 
of General MacArthur by deliberately attack- 
ing the general with the statement: 

“The occupation forces are the instruments 
of policy and not the determinants of policy.” 

It was this statement that drew the fol- 
lowing comment from Mr. Arthur Krock in 
the New York Times o* September 23, and I 
quote Mr. Kreck: 

“It was an open rebuke of the supreme 
commander by the principal department of 
the United States Government under the 
President.” 

Mr. Kreck went on to say: 

“Mr. Acheson had had no professional dip- 
lomatic experience and is not one to wear 
his authority lightly, not even as a deputy. 
* * * s0, whether or not he took superior 
counsel or got superior instructions before 
making either or both of his public state- 
ments reproving General MacArthur, it was 
very typical of him to make those state- 
ments.” 

III. Mr. President, realizing the seriousness 
of the situation which this confusion head 
caused, and in view of the fact that Mr. 
Acheson had not yet been confirmed by the 
Senate. I felt it my duty to do what I 
could to help clarify the confusion which 
this conflict in high Government circles had 
created. I took the liberty of forwarding a 
series of nine questions to Mr. Acheson and 
requested his answers, advising him that I 
felt I needed these answers in order to enable 
me to vote intelligently on his confirmation. 

On September 22, however, the New York 
Herald Tribune, released a story by John C. 
Metcalfe, its Washington correspondent, 
that the clarification of our policy toward 
Japan, which I was attempting to ascertain, 
through my letter *o Mr. Acheson, was con- 
tained in a directive, which the adminis- 
tration had drawn up but seemed unwilling 
to release. 

According to Mr. Metcalfe: “The directive 
which bears a striking similarity to the 
Allied control plan for Germany, is described 
by Officials as ‘a hot potato’ because of its 
political implications. What these officials 
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mean is that the release of the control plan 
at this time would have the effect of reaf- 
firming and emphasizing the stinging im- 
plication of Mr. Acheson’s words that Wash- 
ington and not General MacArthur is the 
policy-maker in this matter.” 

Mr. President, what policy—Mr. Acheson's, 
General MacArthur’s, Secretary of State 
Byrnes’ or the President’s? 

Why, Mr. President, the very purpose of 
the White House directive states, and I quote: 

“This document is a statement of general 
initial policy relating to Japan after sur- 
render. * * * It does not deal with all 
matters relating to the occupation of Japan 
requiring policy determination.” 

But, Mr. President, the policies with which 
it does deal are stated in such general and 
ambiguous terms that the following three 
major questions, which the American people 
need to have answered in order to intelli- 
gently support any policy, in the Far East 
have only been further confused. 

1, Just what are our commitments to the 
Japanese under the Potsdam terms of sur- 
render? 

2. Just what are the functions General 
MacArthur is serving in his capacity as Su- 
Freme Commander of the Allied forces in the 
Far East? 

3. What this Government means by, and 
intends to do, with the statement from this 
White House directive: 

“Changes in the form of government initi- 
ated by the Japanese people or Government 
in the direction of modifying its futile and 
authoritarian tendencies are to be permitted 
and favored in the event that the effectua- 
tion of such changes involve the use of force 
by the Japanese people or Government 
against persons opposed thereto, the Supreme 
Commander should intervene only where 
necessary to insure the security of his 
forces and the attainment of all other ob- 
jective of the occupation.” 

Mr. President, since the White House 
directive did not answer these questions, I 
felt that certainly Mr. Acheson would at- 
tempt to do so in his reply. 

But, on the 24th of September, I received 
from him an acknowledgment of my letter 
and for his answer he substituted this White 
House directive. 

IV. On Monday afternoon, September 24, 
I challenged the confirmation of Mr. Ache- 
son, as Under Secretary of State, because 
I feared the policy that he announced, and 
felt that it was too crucial to be unclarified 
either in high Government circles, or in the 
minds of the American people. My position 
was further clarified by a statement I made 
over the radio that night, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to here insert exhibit 1, a 
copy of my remarks. 


Exureir 1 


“Question 1. Senator WHERRY, what do you 
believe to be the basic issue in the contro- 
versy between the State Department and 
General MacArthur? 

“Answer 1. Mr. Leitch, the issue is cru- 
cial, as I see it. It is not in any sense per- 
sonal, such as between Mr. Acheson and 
General MacArthur, or between Mr. Acheson 
and myself. It does not concern the ques- 
tion of civil versus military authority. It 
has nothing to do with a hard or soft peace. 
The issue is whether this Government in- 
tends to carry out provisions of the Potsdam 
Declaration or whether this Government in- 
tends behind the scenes to go beyond those 
provisions. 

“Question 2. Senator WHERRY, where coes 
your opposition to Mr. Acheson's confirma- 
tion figure in this picture? 

“Answer 2. Mr, Leitch, on last Thursday, 
Mr. Acheson inferred that this Government 
intended to go beyond the Potsdam agree- 
ment to destroy the will of the Japanese 
people to wage war by going so far as to 
foster a social and economic revolution in 
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Japan, no matter what the cost in Ameri- 
can lives and property. 

“Question 3. Well, Senator Wuerry, what 
do you figure this cost might be? 

“Answer 3.In the first place, it would 
mean the destruction of all the Japanese 
authority which General MacArthur has thus 
far so ably used to save American lives and 
property, and to end all further resistance 
by Japan. If we violate the Potsdam agree- 
ment by inciting a social, economic revolu- 
tion in Japan, it could not help but result 
in a bitter civil, religious, and racial war 
which well might end in eventual communi- 
zation. 

“Question 4. What evidence is there, Sen- 
ator WHERRY, that a smear campaign is ac- 
tually under way against General MacAr- 
thur to force him out as Allied commander? 

“Answer 4. The newspaper PM has taken 
the lead in smearing General MacArthur 
along with the Daily Worker by charging 
that he is a reactionary, a collaborator with 
Fascist groups, a political office seeker, and 
an advocate of a soft peace. This program 
which has been going on for weeks is summed 
up in the report of the Communist rally in 
New York that appears in an AP dispatch 
today, which tells of the boos and hisses 
that greeted General MacArthur’s name when 
12,000 Communist Party workers heard it 
mentioned. I might say that from the 
thousands of letters I have received from all 
over the country and from reading the press 
whic’, I believe represents the real American 
people, my fears are widely shared. 

“Question 5. Well, Senator WHErry, what 
do ycu believe will be the end result of our 
present policy toward Japan? 

“Answer 5. If this policy of confusion con- 
tinues, it means anything might happen in 
Japan. General MacArthur said that Japan 
is demoralized and prostrate—that Japan will 
be totally disarmed by October 15—that her 
Navy is totally destroyed—that no food or 
clothing is to be given to the Japanese peo- 
yle th’s winter, that they are on their own 
socially and economically—and that as a 
power she is completely done and cannot 
hope to rebuild herself because of her present 
Gemoralized state. If, in addition to this, 
an economic and social revolution is delib- 
erately created in Japan, the result might 
be that General MacArthur will fail to estab- 
lish a democratic government, which is in- 
tended by the Potsdam agreement, and a 
government of collectivism might emerge vic- 
toriously over a contemplated democracy in 
Japan.” 

The second conflict in high Government 
circles over our confused Japanese policy 
came on the reaction of President Truman 
and Secretary of State Byrnes to Russia's 
attack on General MacArthur and her de- 
mand for participation in Allied control of 
Japan. 

I. According to the Washington Post of 
September 27: 

“The Russian demand made in London for 
four power control of Japan came as a com- 
plete surprise to President Truman. * * * 
And from his answers to a series of ques- 
tions, most listeners drew the inference that 
he didn’t look with favor upon the Russian 
proposal.” 

II. The New York Times of the same day 
said: 

“President Truman said tcday that ‘the 
Soviet Union had never expressed any dis- 
satisfaction with the United States inde- 
pendent control of Japan.’” 

“Put the President added: ‘In the event 
of any differences ir opinion of the Allies 
about the control of Japan the policy of the 
United States would govern.’” 

Yet, Mr. President, on September 80, the 
New York Times carried the story that the 
Big Five had accepted a new cccupation policy 
for Japan. Quite obviously this was a move 
that completely contradicted President Tru- 
men’s own interpretation of the White House 
press release of September 22, 
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At this point in the Recorp, I would like to 
insert exhibit 2, an article appearing in the 
New York Times, September 30, entitled “Big 
Five Accept New Japan Plan”: 


EXHIBIT 2 


“Bic Five ACCEPT NEW JAPAN PLAN—MEETING 
IN WASHINGTON CALLED TO Map OCCUPATION 
Poticy—ConTroL GrouP PREDICTED 


“(By Herbert L. Matthews) 


“Lonpon, September 29.—A new plan for 
the cccupation of Japan has been accepted 
by representatives of the major Allied Powers 
meeting here in London for the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. There will be a prelimi- 
nary commission meeting in Washington, to 
be followed almost certainly by the establish- 
ment of some variation of a control commis- 
sion that will sit in Tokyo. 

“This was divulged late this evening by the 
office of the United States Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes in a carefully worded com- 
munique basing American consent upon 
Britain rather than the Soviet Union, and 
making it seem as if Washington's desires 
were being fulfilled. However, as these dis- 
patches demonstrated in the last few days, 
there has been a keen struggle going on be- 
hind the scenes of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers and the original American plan, 
which was merely for an advisory commis- 
sion to sit in Washington, has now been 
greatly broadened and strengthened, and in 
time the seat of the commission will be in 
Tokyo, as other poweis desired. 


“UNITED STATES RETAINS MAJOR CONTROL 


“At the same time, major control is going 
to be kept in American hands and it can 
be stated confidently that there is not going 
to be any such control commission as now sits 
in Berlin. Gen. Douglas MacArthur and his 
advisers will remain primary factors. 

“The announcement was made in the fol- 
lowing terms tonight: 

“Secretary of State James F. Byrnes an- 
nounced that he has received from British 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin consent of the 
Government to a proposal made by the 
United States Government August 22 for the 
establishment of a Far Eastern Commission 
to formulate a policy for carrying out the 
Japanese terms. 

“The Commission will also be asked to 
consider whether a control council should be 
established and, if so, the power which should 
be vested in it. 

“*The Soviet Union and China had already 
given consent to the establishment of a com- 
mission. France, the Philippine Islands, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the 
Netherlands will be invited to become mem- 
bers of the Commission. The first meeting 
will be convened in Washington in the near 
future. 7 

“In agreeing to the establishment of a 
commission Mr. Bevin stated that was his 
understanding that the Commission could 
determine whether it should meet in Wash- 
ington or Tokyo. Mr. Byrnes confirmed Mr. 
B2vin’s understanding and said that the 
United States representatives would be in- 
structed to vote that the Commission hold 
its meetings in Tckyo. 

“‘Mr. Bevin also requested that India be 
invited to kecome a member of the Com- 
mission. Mr. Byrnes said that the United 
States would agree to the request and that 
he would submit the request to the Gcv- 
ernments of the Soviet Union and China for 
their approval.’” 

I also ask at this point in the Recorp to in- 
sert an editorial from the Washington Post 
of September 27, exhibit 3: 

Exuizsir 3 
“Mo.otov’s Loms 

“What happcns when there is no prelimi- 
nary agreement on an egenda was illustrated 
by Molotov’s request at the Council of For- 
e‘gn Ministers in London for the eStablish- 
ment of an Allied Council on Japan. Noth- 
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ing about Japan was intended to arise in 
London. One can only surmise why the Rus. 
sians brought it up. Certainly not because 
they are in quest, as the other countries are, 
of innocuous subjects, on or off the agenda, 
upon which agreement might be obtained. 
That is not their technique. Their technique 
at present seems to be to apply the logic of 
an international approach to problems which 
we have held are immune from it. Perhaps 
they knew beforehand that they would get 
support from other nations who fought side 
by side with the United States in the war 
against Japan, particularly Australia and 
New Zealand. If they didn’t know, they made 
a shrewd calculation, for the Australasians 
rushed to their support. And Mr. Bevin, who 
hed immediately sided with Mr. Byrnes in 
rejecting the entry of Japan into the London 
discussions, found himself caught in an in- 
tra-empire disputation from which he is now 
extricating himself. 

“In point of fact, the Allied Powers for a 
month or so have been more or less restive 
about the way the United States is exercis- 
ing leadership in the matter of Japan. The 
requisite authority is not complete on the 
public record. On August 14 President Tru- 
man announced that ‘the surrender wil! be 
made to MacArthur in his capacity as su- 
preme Allied commander in chief.’ This was 
a new appointment. It also seemed to have 
been specifically accepted by the Russians. 
At any rate, the Russians underwrote both 
the Potsdam terms and the Clarification 
which was subsequently sent to Japan by 
Secretary Byrnes. And their representative 
appeared at the surrender ceremony and 
signed his name in due <orm and order under 
the signature of General MacArthur as the 
supreme commander for the Allied Powers.” 

“For some time there has been a wisecrack 
circulating in the Capital over the preposi- 
tion in the MacArthur title. Some wag, 
probably in the Navy, started the story that 
MacArthur felt he was acting as supreme 
commander of the Allied Powers, not for 
them,. If there is any wonder on this score 
among Americans, think of the questioning 
among foreigners, particularly after the 
statement of intentions that General Mac- 
Arthur laid down on September 17. Since 
then, to be sure, General MacArthur has got 
back on the beam and has admitted that he 
is only the executant of a policy which is 
determinable, in the new jargon, at the 
highest diplomatic level. But what is that 
level? The Russians in London asked the 
question, and we do, too. It was certainly a 
surprise to read the White House statement 
on Japan cccupation policy on September 23 
saying, ‘Although every effort will be mace, 
by consultation and by constitution of appro- 
priate advisory bodies, to establish policies 
for the conduct of the occupation and the 
control of Japan which will satisfy the princi- 
pal Allied Powers, in the event of any differ- 
ences among them, the policies of the United 
States will govern.’ 

“Perhaps the State Department may shed 
some light on this question now that the 
Russians have raised the issue. The Rus- 
sians certainly have a point. It is a pity that 
it was not anticipated by the setting up in 
Washington of an Allied commission which 
can deal with the high policy that the su- 
preme commander is charged with adminis- 
tering. ‘The Allied world has reposed a great 
deal of trust in the United States. We must 
not abuse it. Not that we can allow any 
interference with the details of administra- 
tion such as were mentioned by Molotov 
when he dragged Japan into the London 
parley. That would simply botch up the 
occupation. The United Nations in general 
seem to be fully prepared to intrust Mac- 
Arthur with substantive authority as ther 
agent, because they know the weight we have 
been carrying in the cperations again‘t 
Japan. As to Russia, we feel sure that the 
Molotov point is in great part a maneuver, 
and that Moscow is no exception to this rule. 
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The Russians ought to be grateful to the 
United States for giving them the tip at 
Potsdam which enabled them to put forward 
their war declaration and so square an ac- 
count or two before the Japanese gave in.” 

The third, and even greater contradiction, 
which has caused confusion and the highest 
concern, in high Government circles is: What 
docs this Government mean by the directive 
to General MacArthur—not to interfere with 
any social, economic, or political upheaval in 
Japan. It is at this point that the basic con- 
tradiction of our whole policy towards Japan 
becomes more and more obvious. 

No informed person of my acquaintance 
believes that a democracy can be established 
in Japan unless the United States is deter- 
mined to start from the ground and rebuild 
a Japanese society. This is admitted to be 
a policy that will take many many years; and 
Iam convinced that it is this policy that was 
sdvocated, and is now being advocated by 
the policymakers both in and out of the 
State Department, who are still our best in- 
formed experts on Japan; and that such a 
policy was rejected because it was too costly 
and because we did not have the technical 
advisors to make such a policy work. 

Furthermore, this policy would have neces- 
sitated complete unconditional .surrender 
which would have removed every single Japa- 
nese authority, including the Emperor him- 
self. 

This talk of our new dealers, our left- 
wingers, and our professional international- 
ists that they want to establish a democracy, 
through revolution, in the midst of a medi- 
eval society, should be squared by the Ameri- 
can people that our Bill of Rights democracy 
has taken over 150 years to build and this 
canot be transplanted to the Japanese people 
or any other people overnight. 

At this point in my remarks I would like 
to insert on article entitled “Lack of Realism 
in Tackling of Japanese Problems,” by Low- 
ell Mellett, which appeared in the Evening 
Star of September 25, 1945: 


EXHIBIT 4 


“LACK OF REALISM SEEN BY WRITER IN TACK- 
LING OF JAPANESE PROBLEMS 


“(By Lowell Mellett) 


“Both in Washington and in Tokyo we 
seem to be tackling the problem of Japan 
in a confusion of high purpose and hard 
realism. 

“General MacArthur indicates to Higashi- 
Kuni's government a desire that woman suf- 
frage be instituted in Japan. That comes 
under the head of high purpose. But the 
general forgets how such things come to pass 
inademocracy. He forgets women achieved 
the ballot in this country through a long, 
patient process of educating the men, plus 
a remarkable capacity for making themselves 
a national nuisance. 

“He forgets how they picketed the White 
House in their efforts to win over the weary 
Wilson, who believed either that they weren't 
ready for suffrage or that the country wasn’t 
ready for them to have it. He forgets how 
they got themselves arrested and thrown in 
jail—although the cavalry wasn’t called from 
Fort Myer to ride them down—all as part of 
their desperate determination to make the 
country conscious of their rights as citizens, 

“Myself, won over early by the women's 
point of view and by their tactics, I don't 
see why the women of Japan should have the 
ballot handed to them on a silver platter 
made in the United States. If they don’t 
get it the hard way, it probably won’t mean 
much to them. 

“As for realism, the general seems to be 
carrying out with energy and dispatch his 
instructions to demobilize and demilitarize 
the once flowery kingdom. 


“PUBLISHED INSTRUCTIONS 


“On the realistic side, too, are the pub- 
lished instructions from Washington that 
the general is not to interfere if the Japanese 
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people decide to toss the Emperor into the 
limbo of forgotten men. Our policy, says the 
instructions, ‘does not commit the supreme 
commander to support the Emperor or any 
other governmental authority in opposition 
to evolutionary changes looking toward the 
attainment of the United States objectives.’ 
Washington doubtless means revolutionary, 
not evolutionary, unless it anticipates our 
occupation of Japan for a very long time, 

“Much more of the Government’s instruc- 
tions is in the realm of realism. Those para- 
graphs dealing with disarmament and the 
destruction of Japan’s war industries, for 
example, and with international trade and 
financial relationships. All these are prac- 
tical matters coincerning which we can lay 
down the law and have every right to do so. 
But, when the Government gets into the 
domestic life of our defeated enemies, the 
most that can be said for its program is that 
it is filled with high purpose. 

“‘Laws, decrees, and regulations which 
establish discriminations on the grounds of 
race, nationality, creed, or political opinion 
shall be abrogated,’ says the instructions. 
Shades of Martin Dies and his still function- 
ing committee. Doesn’t the Government 
know what goes on in these United States? 


“GOVERNMENTAL REFORMS 


“The judicial, legal, and police systems 
shall be reformed as soon as _ practi- 
cable * * * and thereafter shall be pro- 
gressively influenced to protect individual 
liberties and civil rights.’ Well, the Govern- 
ment does say ‘as soon as practicable,’ and 
it may understand this reform is a slow evo- 
lutionary process, in which we ourselves still 
have a long way to go. 

“Encouragement shall be given and favor 
shown to the development of organizations 
in labor, industry, and agriculture, organized 
on a democratic basis. Policies shall be 
favored which permit a wide distribution of 
income and of the ownership of the means 
of production and trade.’ The CIO Political 
Action Committee takes a daily lambasting 
in Congress and elsewhere for proposing 
something like this in the United States. 

“*To favor a program for the dissolution 
of the large industrial and banking combi- 
nations which have exercised control of a 
great part of Japan’s trade and industry.’ 
This refers to Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and other 
great family corporations of Japan, not to the 
Morgan, Rockefeller, du Pont, Mellon, and 
other great family corporations of America.’ 

“Perhaps we shouldn’t object. Perhaps the 
Government and the general will work out 
ways of accomplishing these high purposes 
in Japan and then we'll know how to go 
about achieving the same here at home.” 

In the Hght of this historical fact which 
is shared almost 100 percent by men in our 
Government service who have spent their 
lives studying the Japanese pecple, the at- 
tack of the leftwingers, the Communists, and 
fellow travelers on General MacArthur, who 
is doing such a magnificent job in carrying 
out the terms of the Potsdam surrender in 
Japan, takes on a wholly new significance, 
I am sure that the President intends to 
abide by the conditional terms of surrender 
which are written into the Potsdam Declara- 
tion, and he does not intend under any 
circumstances to let the American people 
be robbed of a lasting peace in the Pacific 
because of a violation of these agreements. 

However, Mr. President, is it not significant 
that at the present moment there is not a 
single member of the policy making staff of 
our State Department who has ever been in 
Japan? 

Is it not significant that these men who 
opposed the Potsdam agreement are re- 
ceiving their strongest support from the 
radicals, the leftwingers, the Communists, 
their fellow travelers, and now from Russia? 

Is it not significant that all this talk about 
redistribution of the land, the socialization 
of banks and industry, shows more clearly 
every day the basic structure of what Russia 
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considers to be “democracy” which she is 
impcsing on central and eastern Europe with 
a vengeance. 

At this point in mry remarks I would like 
to insert an article by. Mr. Frank R. Kent, 
appearing in the Washington Star, Septem- 
ber 28, entitled “Attacks on MacArthur Fail 
To Set Well With Average American”: 


EXHIBIT 5 


“ “ATTACKS ON MacAe2tTHurR Fait To Set WELL 
WitH AVERAGE AMERICAN,’ Says OEfSERVER 


“(By Frank R. Kent) 


“It should be noted that the attack on 
General MacArthur has not ceased with the 
Senate confirmation of Acting Secretary Dean 
Acheson. On the contrary, it is more viru- 
lent than before. Ridiculous accusations 
have been widely spread and, despite Presi- 
dent Truman’s denial, unfounded forecasts 
that he will be recalled and replaced are 
being made. 

“Up to the time of the Acheson ‘rebuke’— 
and since—the criticism of the general has 
been exclusively confined to the radical press 
and the extreme left-wing politicians, jour- 
nelists, and radio commentators. 

“In this connection, it is interesting that 
the latest MacArthur attack comes from Rus- 
sian representatives at the London confer- 
ence, where Russia, reported dissatisfied with 
‘MacArthur's policy’ and the Washington at- 
titude that the United States should be su- 
preme in the matter of Japanese occupancy, 
now insists upon an Allied control commis- 
sion ‘to lay down policy for MacArthur.’ 

“The President said this had not come to 
him officially. Nevertheless, the London dis- 
patches undoubtedly had a factual base. 


“LITTLE UNDERSTOOD 


“None of this is going down well with the 
American people. The great bulk of them 
do not like it, nor do they understand it. 
The vast majority are under the impression 
that General MacArthur has been doing a 
fine job in Japan. He, of course, has his 
faults and frailties, but under him the Japa- 
nese occupation has proceeded ahead of 
schedule and with remarkable smoothness. 

“The bleating of the radicals about a ‘soft 
peace’ seemed adequately answered by the 
news dispatches, by General MacArthur him- 
self, and by General Wainwright (the last 
man to want a soft peace), who emphatically 
asserted that MacArthur coult be trusted to 
guard against that. 

“In fact, the average citizen has great dif- 
ficulty in understanding the basis for the 
MacArthur attack. Mr. Acheson obviously 
thought that the general was trying to make 
a policy different from that laid down for 
him by the White House and felt called upon 
publicly to ‘rebuke’ him at his press confer- 
ence in order to uphold the sound principle 
(from which no one dissents) that the Army 
is the ‘instrument’ and not the ‘determi- 
nant’ of policy. 

“There are two things to be said about 
this. One is that it is anything but clear 
the general was trying to do anything of 
the kind. A reading of his full statements 
certainly does not indicate any such idea. 

“The second is that, conceding Mr. Ache- 
son’s sincerity in believing the general had 
not thoroughly understood either the policy 
or the principle and needed his attention 
called to both, the way in which this was 
done was unhappy. 

“For example, there seems no reason why 
it should have been done at a press confer- 
ence; that there were better ways for the 
Acting Secretary to communicate with the 
supreme commander, who could be almost 
instantly reached by telephone, radio, or 
cable, without the world-wide publicity that 
followed the press conference. 


“STATEMENT CALLED INEPT 


“Also, the phrasing of the Acheson state- 
ment was not particularly felicitous. It is 
absurd to say that he ‘insulted’ General 
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MacArthur, but the somewhat tart and sar- 
castic tone seemed unnecessary—especiaily 
inept in a diplomat. 

“It hardly can be contended that the inci- 
dent put the United States in a favorable 
light before the rest of the world. The im- 
pression conveyed to many was that ours is 
a disunited government addicted to quarrel- 
ing with our representatives in the field in- 
stead of supporting them. Distinctly, the 
Nation's prestige abroad has not been en- 
hanced. 

“General MacArthur still remains a great 
and shining military figure, but the fear is 
that his authority as an administrator may 
have been weakened in Japan—and the diffi- 
culties of his job increased. 

“Mr. Acheson is a very able lawyer whose 
character is above dispute. His overwhelm- 
ing confirmation, over the protest, was en- 
tirely justified and expected. But his efforts 
to chastise the general publicly was not well 
received.” 

I would like to insert in the Rrecorp at this 
point in my remarks an article by William F. 
Tyree appearing in the Washington Times- 
Herald of September 29, 1945, entitled “Halsey 
Applies for Retirement and Tells Critics To 
Lay Off Mac’’: 

EXHIBIT 6 


“‘Trr MacArtsur ALON®’—HauLsty APPLIES 
For RETIREMENT AND TELLS Critics To Lay 
Orr Mac—ApmiraL To QUIT IN FAVOR OF 
Youncer Mrcn—GENERAL DOING FINE Jos 
‘Buu.’ Says 

“(By William F. Tyree) 

“PeaRL Harrvor, September 28.—Admiral 
Halsey announced today that he had applied 
for retirement from the Navy and he strongly 
defended General MacArthur’s occupation of 
Japan, saying he was doing a ‘fine job of 
reducing Japan to a fourth-rate power.’ 

“Halsey, who will be 63 years old on Octc- 
ber 30, said, ‘Let MacArthur alone * * * 
Those of us who know what's going on are 
entirely undeceived by criticism of Mac- 
Arthur’s policy.’ 

“TAKES WIFE’S ADVICE 


“Recently returned from Japan en route 
to the United States with units of his con- 
quering United States Third Fleet, Halsey 
made his remarks at a press conference. 
Only a few times did he make fiery state- 
ments because, he said, his wife told him 
he ‘ought to keep my dignity’ when talking 
about the Japanese. 

“Halsey said the atom bomb was a ‘very 
potent weapon’ but that he expected to see 
a counter-weapon developed. 


“NAVY HERE TO STAY 


“I don’t believe you'll ever get rid of the 
Navy any more than you would the dough- 
boy,’ he said when asked whether the atom 
bomb would make other weapons obsolete. 
‘We couldn’t have won this war without 
either of them. And when I say the dough- 
boy I mean ground and air forces and all 
branches of the services. Everybody con- 
tributed to winning this war. If they didn’t 
I have been fooled for 4 years—and I’ve bcen 
around the war a bit.’ 

“The ‘bull of the Pacific,’ his job of driv- 
ing the enemy from the sea done, shook his 
head sadly and said: 

‘“‘T’m an old man end I’m tired. I’ve ap- 
plied for retirement but they haven't told 
me yet what they plan to do about it.’ 

“Halsey’s only plan now is to leave Pearl 
Harbor on October 9, leading his fleet back 
to the west coast for Navy Day on October 27, 

“TALKS CAUTIOUSLY 

“With none of the old-time fire in his 
eyes, Halsey spoke cautiously, explaining 
“You don’t know how much trouble I get into 
when I talk. My wife tells me I ought to 
keep my dignity.’ 

“Halsey said his retirement decision wes 
made simply to meke way for younger of- 
ficers. He said he hed only one vivid recol- 


lection of the war—‘My knees shaking in 
great dread every time we started in for 
a fight.’ 

“Halsey said he was glad the way the war 
turned out because he did not think that 
*10,000,009 dead Japs are worth 1 dead 
American.’ 


“He said he knew the Japanese were licked 


August 10 when the Third Fleet hit Tokyo 
after cruising along the empire’s coast for 6 
weeks, but when surrender time came he 
said he felt ‘just a little ashamed we didn’t 
lick them a long time ago.’ 


“FELT ASHAMED 


“When one of those ‘dirty litth Japanese 
destroyers came out to meet our 287 ships 
to guide us into Sagami Bay it mado me 

shamed,’ he said, speaking of the victorious 
entrance of the Third Fleet into Tokyo Bay 
preparatory to the formal surrender on Sep- 
tember 2. 

“The admiral said ‘let MacArthur alone.’ 

“‘He’s doing a fine job reducing Japan to 
a fourth-rate power,’ Halsey said. 

“*Those of us who know what's going on 
are entirely undeceived by criticism of Mac- 
Arthur's policy.’ 

“Haisey said there was no use in pushing 
the Japanese during the occupation period 
because ‘they’d just fall down.’ 

“‘T think you'll discover MacArthur's 
policy is one of increasing restrictions.’ 
Halsey said. ‘I wandered over Japan for 3 


weeks and saw nothing to lead me to be- . 


lieve the Japs are being treated kindly. 
They are not being mistreated, either.’ 

“Halsey turned from serious matters at 
that moment and pointed to a white rocking 
horse in the corner of his office. It had just 
arrived from an unknown donor. He said he 
planned to give it to 4-year-old Michael 
Carney of Honolulu, nephew of Halsey’s chief 
of steff, Rear Adm. Robert B. Carney. 

““T couldn't ride a horse across this room 
anyway,’ he said.” 

This contradiction between a real Ameri- 
can policy and the revolutionary policies of 
our left-wing appeasers, becomes more ap- 
parent every day, when we read in such papers 
as the New Ycrk Eerald Tribune, concerning 
this whole question of Communist participa- 
tion in the occupation and control of Japan, 
as fcl'ows: 

“How much hope is there of bringing abcut 
such a meeting of minds in the Orient if the 
political names in Europe are to be played 
under the old brass knuckles rules of power 
politics. Can there be a policy of sweetness 
and light in one area of the world and dog 
eating dog in the other?” 

Or, is it not significant, Mr. President, chat 
even the New York Times of October 1, 
carr-es in its leading editorial the statement: 

“The cverwhelming role which the United 
States p'ayed in the Japanese defeat exceed- 
ing by far the role of any single power cf the 
war in Europe, entitled it to a primary role in 
all far eastern settlements and most particu- 
larly in all matters affecting American secu- 
rity from new Japanese aggression. The pri- 
mary role need not and will not be surren- 
dered.” 

Can it be that the editors of the New York 
Timcs are confused on this whole ques- 
tion of social evolution of Japanese society? 
They see the implications of an eppeasement 
program with Russia. 

I should lixe ct this point to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a story carried in PM 
on October 2, and I ask to have it inserted 
in the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 


Exuipir 8 
“COMMUNIST ParTy EMERGES IN JAPAN—TiNY 


MOVEMENT STILL Arralip To TALK BECAUSE 
or Gac Law 


(By David Boguslav) 

“Toxyo, October 2—-A Japanese Commu- 
nist movement which had been driven com- 
pletely underground during the war years is 
now being resurrected in the hope that work- 


ing strictly within the proposed Japanese 
demccratic framework, it will grow eventu- 
ally powerful enough to force essential re. 
forms. 

“This appears to be as far as the avowed 
leaders of the movement, now cauti usly 
emerging from their hiding places, are pre- 
pared to go at present. 

“Every effort to obtain something ep. 
proaching a commitment regarding their fu- 
ture plans—whether the local Communists 
are prepared to undertake a direct action pro- 
gram, what their feelings are regarding the 
throne—meets with evasiveness. Further in- 
vestigation reveals that such Communists as 
are qualified to assume leadership are simply 
afraid. There’s a social order and preser- 
vation- law still on the books. Under this 
statute, the Government can—and appar- 
ently still does—carry out ‘preventive’ ar. 
rests, throw people in jail without inveecti- 
gation and act generally in a manner calcu- 
lated to inspire terror. 


“PEAK OF 10,000 


“The Communist movement in Japan was 
never numerically strong. In the late 1920's 
it reachcd a peak of about 10,000 members, 
The mags arrests of 1928, followed by unre- 
mitting vigilance of the secret police there- 
after, drove the movement underground, 
where it maintained a feeble existence. 

“It was then composed mainly of individ- 
uals described as ‘thinkers,’ who apparently 
delighted in academic discussions but were 
incapable, whether through their own de- 
ficiencies or through the grip maintained by 
the secret police, of any semblance of or- 
ganized action. 

“This correspondent recently talked with 
eight Japanese Communist workers meeting 
in a small house a few blocks east of the 
Daiichi building where the occupation forces 
have their general headquarters. 

“We gathered in an upper-story room, 
whose sole article of furniture was a highly 
varnished hollowed-out tree stump which 
served as an ashtray. 


“LURID CAREER 


“The spokesman was an elderly professor, 
Saido Takatsu, formerly of the University of 
Waseda faculty, He had had a lurid career 
which included a filght to Russia and later 
2 years of Japanese imprisonment. He was 
one of the few released since the occupaticn. 
Seconding him’ was a younger man, Movio 
Emori. 

“Both men apparently were only spokes- 
men preparing the way for the real leadcrs 
Of these, some are abroad, notably Kenzo 
Yamamoto, who is now in Yenan, China, and 
Isco Abe and Ikuo Oyama, both in Chicago. 

“Saido reviewed briefly the leftist move- 
ment in Japan to the pre-Meiji period when 
rumors of a libertarian movement penctratcd 
the wall of isolation. Soon after the Russo- 
Japanese war, a group of Japanese contacied 
Russian underground revolutionaries and 
were active in the Second Internationale. At 
one time the police discovered a plot to as- 
sacsinate Emperor Meiji, whereupon these 
among others were rounded up and 12 were 
executed. 

“The leftist movement continued subver- 
sively, but carried an anarchist tinge until 
the Russian Revoluticn. Following Japan's 
rice riots in 1919, the first Communist Party 
cells were formed. Their history during the 
ensuing decade was one of periodic raids, 
round-ups, and arrests of their leaders cul- 
minating in the mass round-up of March 10, 
1928. 

“The Government thereafter kept the ‘Red 
menace’ conspicucusly before the public, 
stepping this up with the outbreak of the 
Manchurian incident. The Japanese at the 
time used ‘communism’ as the pretext for 
their invasion. 

“Therefore, according to Saido, the move- 
ment was aided by Moscow. Beginning in 
1942, the movement operated through cells 
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and worked in two ‘departments’: The de- 
partment of financial aid which was charged 
with reising funds and the department of 
direct action which conducted propaganda, 
“all of these operations were sporadic. 
politically, the last real party was Oyama’s 
Rodo Nominto—the Workers and Peasants 
‘arty. The group split about 1937 into the 
nist Nippon Musanto and the moderate 
Shakai Taishito. The former dissolved in 
December 1937, and the latter accepted Pre- 
mier Konoye’s “new structure” whereby the 
Government began measures which culmi- 
nated in Japan’s single party, the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association of 1940. 
“GO UNDERGROUND 


“The true Communists were driven under- 
pround with most of the major leaders 
clapped in prison. Since then the military 
approached many of the jailed Communists, 
offering them the choice of release if they 
recanted or an indefinite stay in prison. 

“According to Saido, many of these mem- 
bers may be dead and thousands of others 
are still jailed on suspicion of Communist 
activities. Hideki Tojo himself jailed some 
10,000 of these so-called suspects when the 
war broke qut. 

“Saido pointed out that at best the Com- 
munist Party never succeeded in getting a 
secure hold on labor. At the utmost its 
followers never exceeded 6 percent of the 
workers. With regard to the merchant ma- 
rine, Saido said that the seamen at the out- 
break of the war had an effective union and 
many known Communists were among its 
leaders. This union was dissolved imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor. 

“Regarding the future of communism, the 
revealing view is that the party cannot meet 
orenly at present because of the gag laws. 

“Meanwhile the Communists are taking 
some action. The party leaders are working 
with the authorized liberal groups, notably 
the Nippon Shakaito—the Japanese Socialist 
Party.” 

There is confusion on these three issues. 
This is evidenced by articles in papers in 
every corner of our land. 

At this point I would like to insert in the 
REcorD an article from the Progressive, dated 
October 1, 1945, and entitled “The Issue in 
Japan”: 





EXHIBIT 9 
“THE ISSUE IN JAPAN 


“The uproar in the jingoist press and 
among the striped-pants crowd in the State 
Department and the brass hats of the War 
Department over Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
policies in occupying Japan is one of the 
most depressing developments in many 
months. 

“The simple fact that the MacArthur policy 
has proved itself thus far—by permitting a 
bloodless occupation, by making possible a 
sharp reduction in future occupation forces, 
by enlisting the cooperation of the rank and 
file of Japan, by providing for the arrest of 
those designated as war criminals, and by 
achieving the demobilization of the Japanese 
Army in phenomenally brief time—all this 
seems only to infuriate the critics. 

“The jingoist press is shrieking because it 
believes that the only way we can prove that 
We are superior to the Fascists and militarists 
is to act like them—on a greater scale. 

“The brass hats are furious because Mac- 
Arthur's forecast of early reduction of occu- 
pation forces imperils their cozy little game 
of keeping an Army big enough to provide 
enough soft jobs for the officers. 

“The State Department boys are in a tizzy 
over the MacArthur policy because they prefer 
to be vague and vacillating and to carry wa- 
ter on both shoulders, as in the case of Spain, 
rather than to pursue a direct, clear-cut, 
forthright course of action. Despite all the 
belated assurances that the State Department 
does have a policy—on paper—the lack of 
Integrated planning and over-all policy is for- 
cibly emphasized ky the fantastic cxhibition 


last week when President Truman endorsed 
MacArtkur’s policies while his Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, let loose with a 
petulant blast against those same policies. 

“MacArthur has made it clear that his ac- 
tions in Japan are purely military and for 
occupation purposes only, and that the basic 
policy’of dealing with Japan politically is one 
that must be decided ‘upon the highest diplo- 
matic level of the United Nations.’ 

“The fact that the United Nations organi- 
zation, established at San Francisco last 
spring, still exists only on paper, and the fact 
that the Big Five’s Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, meeting behind locked doors in Lon- 
don, hasn’t yet been able to decide on a policy 
for Italy, let alone Japan, is hardly the fault 
of the American forces in Japan who are do- 
ing magnificently the job they were assigned. 

“We hope that MacArthur will not be 
swayed by the jingoists and imperialists at 
home, that he will stick resolutely to his 
original course of occupying Japan with a 
policy based on justice, tolerance, and free- 
dom, and not one founded on the revenge, 
hatred, and dismemberment advocated by 
the hate cult.” 

And I would like to insert in the Recorp 
at this point an editorial from the Evening 
Star, Tuesday, October 2, 1945, entitled 
“Japanese Control”: 


ExuHIBIT 10 
“JAPANESE CONTROL 


“If the meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London has done nothing else, 
it has served effectively to confuse the pic- 
ture with respect to the shaping of Allied 
policy in Japan. 

“A week ago this seemed to be one point 
concerning which there was no room for mis- 
understanding. The White House had an- 
nounced that we would welcome Allied par- 
ticipation in the control of Japan, but that 
in event of differences over policy the policy 
of the United States would prevail. As late 
as last Wednesday, at a press conference, 
President Truman repeated that, if differ- 
ences of opinion should arise, the differences 
would be resolved by this Government in line 
with our policy. 

“But now, apparently, no one knows what 
the policy for controi of Japan will be, nor 
how it will be determined, nor who will de- 
termine it. Secretary of State Byrnes, with- 
out any reference to the earlier statements 
from the White House, has announced in 
London that a plan for the control of Japan 
has been agreed upon by the major powers. 
This disclosure, made after Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Molotov had criticized American 
policy in Japan and had called for estab- 
lishment of an Allied-control commission in 
Tokyo, is set forth in guarded language, so 
much so, in fact, that it is difficult to say 
what it means. It seems evident, however, 
that we have abandoned cur earlier proposal 
for a purely advisory commission on Japan, 
which was to have met in Washington, and 
have agreed to the c-eation of a Far Eastern 
Commission, which, after its first meeting, 
apparently will assemble in Tokyo, and which 
will be ‘asked to consider whether a control 
council (for Japan) shouid be established 
and, if so, the power which should be vested 
in it.’ 

“This announcement was accompanied by 
informal interpretations to the effect that 
General MacArthur must have ‘primary con- 
trol’ and that the United States is not yield- 
ing on the point that, through General Mac- 
Arthur, it will effectively dominate the new 
set-up in Tokyo. There is not a word in Mr. 
Byrnes’ statement to support these inter- 
pretations, however, and, while he may have 
had such reservations in mind, the failure 
to incorporate them in the formal statement, 
assuming that that document has real mean- 
ing, can easily stir up a hornets’ nest of 
trouble when the other members of the Far 
Eastern Commissicn, all of whom want an 
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authoriative voice in Japan, meet to consider 
the desirability of a control commission and 
the powers it should have. At the least, Mr. 
Byrnes has opened the door to a develop- 
ment which seemingly points the way to 
abandonment or drastic modification of our 
original position with respect to the control 
ct Japan. Perhaps this should be done, but 
it will be interesting to see what, if anything 
has been obtained in the nature of a qu‘d 
pro quo.” 

And, now, Mr. President, it has become 
only too obvious that the confusion that 
exists in our highest Government circles over 
our policies toward Japan is only part of 
the larger confusion that marks American 
foreign policy as a whole. 

This morning we learn from an AP dispatch 
in the Washington Post that, and I quote: 

“A Russian demand that General Mac- 
Arthur’s rule in Japan be replaced by a four- 
power control government was presented to 
the United States during the last hours of 
the Conference of. Foreign Ministers, the 
Meoeccow radio declared today. 

“The demand, it said, was made in a letter 
handed to United States Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes yesterday as the foreign 
ministers of the five leading Allied Powers, 
deadlocked over procedure, ended unsuccess- 
fully their first atempt to write a European 
peace.” 

As I see this Russian request, it is nothing 
more nor less than a deliberate attempt to 
transplant the chaos and suffering and con- 
fusion that exists in Europe into the very 
heart of Asia. I believe that appeasement of 
Russia on this request will bring about that 
very condition. And, now, as though this 
were not confusion encugh, our acting Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Acheson, has taken the 
liberty of aggravating the serious breach 
that has already occurred between the United 
States and Argentina, by slapping what seems 
to me to be a gratuitous insult in her face. 
Today’s Washington Post says and I quote: 

“That the United States believed Argen- 
tina had not only failed to fulfill its hemi- 
sphere commitments but had completely re- 
pudiated them. * * * He reminded 
newsmen that those acts included provisions 
for seizing enemy property, acting against 
enemy nationals, futhering democratic prin- 
ciples, and restoring such rights as freedom.” 

Mr. President, the continuance of this kind 
of policy which the United States has been 
following throughout recent past in which on 
the one hand we abjectly appease the tyranny 
of the Communist collective state, while on 
the other hand we dictate to every other 
nation caused even my distinguished col- 
leagues, Senator VANDENEERG and Senator 
CoNNALLY to take the State Department 
severely to task yesterday for pursuing this 
unilateral course toward the Argentine. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, if the present 
state of anarchy in international relations 
is not soon straightened out, and placed once 
again upon moral principles and a respect 
for international law at least on the part of 
America, the present confusion would only 
become worse confounded, and we shall find 
ourselves not only losing the peace in Europe 
and in Asia but also of having built up a far 
more tragic conflict in the future. 

For myself, I do not intend to let these 
matters rest. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT 
RAILROAD RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 
321, title III, part II, Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to the movement 
of Government traffic. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BILEO. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
be good enough to call for a quorum in 
the event that the question of the refer- 
ence of any resolutions or bills respecting 
the control of atomic energy should arise 
this afternoon? 

Mr. BILBO. If a quorum call can be 
made by unanimous consent without my 
losing the floor, I shall be delighted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any 
Senator has the right to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum at any time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I merely wished 
to make it a matter of public record that 
I hope there will be a quorum call in the 
event the able Senator from Mississippi 
yields for the consideration of the atomic 
energy question. 

Mr. BILEO. If I should yield for a 
quorum call, would I lose the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamenta- 
rian that under the precedents the Sen- 
ator would lose the floor. 

fr. BILBO. That is my understand- 
ing. That is the reason why I suggest 
to the Senator that he obtain unanimous 
consent for a quorum call without my 
losing the floor. If that can be done, 
I shall be delighted to yield at any time. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from’ Montana a question. He 
makes the statement that I am filibus- 
tering. I am wondering when a speech 
becomes a filibuster. I have not spoken 
as long on this bill as the Senator did the 
other day, but he raises the question of 
a filibuster before I have even completed 
my speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
Senator addressing his remarks to the 
Chair? 

Mr. BILBO. No. I stated that I 
wished to ask the Senator from Montana 
the question, but I cannot afford to let 
him have the floor to answer it. That 
is what I had in mind to ask him. 

Mr. President, yesterday evening I 
was shocked by a statement made in a 
radio broadcast by a man by the name 
of Fulton Lewis, Jr. I have listened to 
Mr. Lewis for a number of years, and I 
enjoy his broadcasts, because he seems 
to be a very diligent student, investi- 
gator, and traveler, and he sometimes 
gives me information which is worth 
while. Of course, I appreciate the fact 
that he is or tries to be the mouthpiece 
of the Republican Party, because from 
his standpoint nothing good could come 
out of the Democratic Party. But here 
is what he said about the present dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate and 
my discussion of the bill: 

The bill under discussion is so trivial that 
most of the Members of the Senate did not 


know what BrLeo was talking about, and 
they cared less. 


Mr. President, not only is that a jab 
at me personally but it is an indictment 
against the personnel of the Senate. Is 
it possible that a bill could pass the 
House of Representatives, be reported 
to the Senate from the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, be placed on the cal- 
endar of the United States Senate, and 
the Senator from Montana could discuss 
it for 3 or 4 hours, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Reep] for 2 or 3 hours, and 
I could talk about it a little while, as I 
have been doing, and siill the Members 
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of this body do not know what the bill 
is all about? That is a very sad com- 
mentary for a broadcaster to send out 
over the radio to the American people 
who are in the ‘habit of listening to 
him—that Members of the United States 
Senate do not know what is in a bill 
which has been under discussion on the 
floor of the Senate for more than 2 days. 
He says it is trivial. Is it possible that 
Mr. Fulton Lewis is so possessed of 
worldly goods and golden shekels that 
he looks upon $20,000,000 a month, or 
$240,000,000 a year—a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars, which is the amount of 
money involved in this bill—as a trivia] 
sum? Is it possible that he regards as 
trivial the fact that under the pending 
bill the proposal is to take away from 
the taxpayers of the country millions 
of dollars which belong to them under 
a solemn contract made by the Govern- 
ment with the railroads who received 
179,000,000 acres of the taxpayers’ land? 
Does Mr. Fulton Lewis consider that 
trivial? I am surprised; I am shocked. 
No, Mr. President; he knew what was 
involved in this bill. Mr. Lewis was 
playing his part. He thought he was 
complying with and meeting the wishes 
of some of his close friends—for in- 
stance, the president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. That is what he 
was doing. 

In the course of my discussion I have 
already remarked that the magnitude of 
this bill—involving, as it does, large sums 
of money, a matter of great importance 
to the taxpayers of this country—is such 
that there seems to have been a con- 
spiracy or a united effort on the part of 
those who are sponsoring this measure— 
I do not mean my colleagues at all; I 
mean folks on the outside—to have this 
bill passed through both Houses of Con- 
gress without any fuss, without any 
noise, without any notice, without any 
discussion, even without any under- 
standing. I said the other day to one 
of the most prominent Members of the 
House of Representatives, one who is 
about as important as any Member of 
the House, “Why did you sit still and let 
the House of Representatives pass this 
bill which robs the taxpayers of the 
United States of $24,000,000 a month 
which they are entitled to receive under 
a solemn contract made between the 
Government of the United States ani 
the railroads?” He said he had not 
heard about it and did not know any- 
thing about it. Mr. President, it is a 
well-known fact that the bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives on two 
occasions. without even a yea-and-nay 
vote. Two or three Members of the 
House of Representatives requested a 
yea-and-nay vote the second time the 
bill was passed by the House, but the 
House refused to give it to them. In 
other words, no record has been made in 
the House of Representatives as to which 
of its Members favored passage of the 
bill and which were opposed. So if one 
of the Members of the House should an- 
nounce his candidacy against me when 
I am up for reelection I would have no 
way on earth to fix on him a part of the 
responsibility for the passage of the bill 
in the House, except to point’out that he 
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kept his mouth shut, and so made no 
affirmative record. 

Mr. President, that has been the sneak. 
ing way that the railroad manipulators 
who have been here on the ground haye 
pursued to have this bill passed by the 
Congress without any publicity. Up 
until Sunday morning not a newspaper 
in Washington had said a word about 
the bill for the last 3 years, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain. Yet the 
bill involves vast sums of money which, 
if it is passed, will be taken away from 
the taxpayers of this country and placed 
in the coffers of the railroad companies 
of the United States that are today, anq 
have been since the beginning of the war, 
making more money than they have ever 
before made in the history of the Nation, 

Mr. President, is the debt under dis- 
cussion a just one? Someone remarked 
the other day—and his statement in- 
trigued me—that it is a strange thing 
that every time the Government makes 
a good deal or a good contract, some 
peckerwood wants to cancel the con- 
tract. I believe that to be true, because 
it seems to me that in the present case 
the Government made a fairly good 
trade when it gave the railroads 179,- 
284,978 acres of land, equivalent to the 
area of 14 States of the Union. Not- 
withstanding the magnitude of the great 
domain which was given to the railroad 
promoters, during the recent war it has 
seemed that the Government made a 
fairly good deal, because it was getting 
some consideration for the grants of land 
it made. 

I heard a Senator say on this floor that 
the Government has been adequately 
paid and compensated for those lands. 
Mr. President, dod you think that 14 
States of the United States are not worth 
more than a billion dollars? That is his 
argument. Fourteen States of the Amer- 
ican Union could have been made out of 
the land which was given to the rail- 
roads, and still there would have re- 
mained 4,507,978 acres—an area sufii- 
cient to make another State larger than 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I seek information. 
Does the Senator have an estimate of 
the income from the land which was 
granted to the railroads? 

Mr. BILBO. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is that land now 
productive real estate? 

Mr. BILBO. Some of it is wonder- 
fully productive; some of the most pro- 
ductive land of the Nation; some of the 
finest bodies of timber in the Nation, for 
instance. 

Mr. McMAHON. What is the income 
which the railroads receive from it? 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator wishes 0 
have the figures; does he? 

Mr. McMAHON. Yes; that is what I 
should like to have. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well. I have the 
information and I shall present it. Iam 
sorry to say that all I have in that con- 
nection comes from the railroads. How- 
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ever, I shall give it to the Senator for 
what it is worth; I have it here. No in- 
vestigation has ever been made by the 
Government to ascertain the value of the 
179,000,000 acres of land. 

At this point I wish to refer to a list 
of the railroads of the Nation which 
received the land grants. I think it will 
be interesting. 

I will say for the benefit of my good 
friend from Connecticut that he has only 
a passing interest, that is, the interest 
which any good citizen might have in 
this controversy, because there are no 
land-grant railroads in the Northeast. 
There are very few in the South. I have 
before me a list of railroads which re- 
ceived grants of land. The promoters of 
the railroads not only persuaded Con- 
gress to give them large areas of land, 
but they went to the legislatures of the 
various States in which the railroads 
were to be constructed, and persuaded 
the legislatures to grant land to them for 
the purpose of building the railroads. So 
I will give facts with reference to the land 
which was granted by Congress, and the 
land that was granted by the State leg- 
islatures. 

The Atlantic Coast Line received from 
Congress 1,843,922 acres of land. The 
State of Florida granted to the Atlantic 
Coast Line 7,428,299 acres, making a to- 
tal of 9,272,221 acres. Many Senators 
ere familiar with the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. It alone received suffi- 
cient land from the State of Florida and 
from Congress to equal the total area of 
the States of Connecticut and New Jer- 


The Congress gave to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 14,886,795 
acres, The State of Texas gave to the 
same railroad 3,856,640 acres of land, 
making a grand total of 18,743,435 acres. 

The Congress gave to the Canadian 
Pacific 1,273,960 acres of the people’s 
land. Michigan was persuaded to give 
to the Canadian Pacific 1,409,464 acres of 
land, making a grand total of 2,683,424 
acres, 

Here are the facts with regard to the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad. 
The Federal Congress was very gracious 
to the group of promoters who were ac- 
tive in the development of the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad. The Con- 
gress gave the road 7,302,338 acres of the 
people’s land. Michigan and Nebraska 
together gave the road 498,125 acres, 
making a grand total of 7,800,463 acres. 

The Congress gave to the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad 3,292,749 
acres. The State of Nebraska gave to 
the road 286,663 acres of land, making a 
grand total of 3,579,412 acres of the 
people’s land to the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad. 

Congress gave to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
1,453,565 acres of land. Minnesota gave 
it 499.115 acres, making a grand total of 
1,952,680 acres of land to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 

Congress gave to the Great Northern 
road 2,823,145 acres of the people’s land. 
Minnesota became generous again and 
gave 425.578 acres to the road, making a 
grand total of 3,248,723 acres. 

Here are the figures with reference to 
the Illinois Central Railroad, That road 
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runs through my State. The Federal 
Government gave it 4,630,453 acres. 
That was all the land which it received, 
because neither the State of Mississippi 
nor any other State gave the Illinois Cen- 
tral any land. The road received all its 
land from the Federal Government. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas received 
from the Federal Government only 576,- 
683 acres. However, from the State of 
Texas it received 2,785,920 acres, making 
a grand total of 3,362,603 acres. 

The United States Congress granted to 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad 3,749,157 
acres of land. The State of Texas and 
the State of Arkansas granted 12,989,- 
256 acres, making a total of 16,738,413 
acres of land to the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. 

Here is the Northern Pacific. That 
road, Mr. President, must have had a 
smooth bunch of manipulators in Wash- 
ington. Congress gave to the Northern 
Pacific 39,843,053 acres of land. That is 
sufficient land to equal the total area of 
the State of Georgia, the State of Michi- 
gan, the State of Illinois, or the State of 
Wisconsin. Minnesota gave to the road 
1,052,085 acres. The grand total was 
40,895,138 acres of land to only one group 
of railroad promoters. 

To the Seaboard Air Line railroad the 
Government gave 1,318,983 acres of land. 
Florida gave 969.299 acres, making a 
grand total of 2,288,212 acres of land. 

I now come to the Southern Pacific. 
Its case was well presented to the Con- 
gress because the Congress gave to that 
road 21,648,681 acres. Texas and Oregon 
supplemented the congressional Christ- 
mas present by giving to the Southern 
Pacific 10,865,930 acres of iand, making a 
grand total of 32,514,611 acres of land to 
the Southern Pacific as a Christmas pres- 
ent. At least the sponsors of the pend- 
ing bill want to make it a Christmas 
present. They want to make it possible 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad to step 
paying on its contract. 

Mr. President, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road received 18,977,659 acres of land. 
To all other railroads, that is the short- 
line railroads considered together, the 
Congress has donated 6,€80,595 acres and 
the States have given 5,816,998 acres. In 
other words, in addition to what I have 
already enumerated, 12,497,593 acres 
have been given to the small short-line 
railroads throughout the United States. 
One of those lines wasin my State. This 
makes a total of 130,401,606 acres, which 
the Congress gave to the railroad pro- 
moters from the year 1850 to 1871; and 
the States at the same time yielded to 
the seductive arguments of the railroad 
promoters and donated 48,883,372 acres, 
making a grand total of 179,284,978 
acres, an acreage sufiicient to embrace 
the area of 14 States of the American 
Union. 

That is what Congress and the States 
gave to the railroads, and the only com- 
pensation, the only return, the only 
payment the promoters agreed to make 
and contracted to make was to haul free 
what little freight the Government, the 
people, had to haul. But in 1940, after 
the railroads had “welshed” on the prop- 
osition, a law suit which reached the 
Supreme Court was sent to the Court of 
Claims, and the Ccurt of Claims finally 
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adjudicated that in adjusting the equities 
involved, whatever they were, the Gov- 
ernment should pay 50 percent of the 
standard prevailing rates, whatever they 
were. 

In 1941 the railroads came here with 
tears in their eyes. They said, “We are 
facing bankruptcy; we are famishing; 
we are going into the hands of receivers; 
we are not getting sufficient returns to 
carry on our business, and we want the 
Congress to help us or we will go out 
of business.” So Congress very gra- 
ciously in 1940 gave the railroads a con- 
cession by providing that the Govern- 
ment after 1940 would pay 100 cents on 
the dollar, according to the prevailing 
rates for passengers and freight, on all 
the stuff hauled for the Government, ex- 
cept—here is the exception—except in 
time of war the railroads would be re- 
quired to haul the soldiers and sailors in 
the armed forces of the Government, 
their personal belongings, and war ma- 
terials needed to carry on the war for 
the salvation of the Government, at rates 
50 percent less. 

When we passed the law in 1940 we 
were not in war, and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] said we were 
not going to get in war. The railroads 
were satisfied because at that time the 
railroads were paying into the Federal 
Treasury $7,000,000 a year under the 
50-percent rebate in hauling supplies, 
food, clothing, and other stuff during 
the panic of 1930 up to 1940. Then the 
railroads said, “Give us the $7,000,000 
we are paying back into the Treasury for 
179,000,000 acres of land, and we will 
be doing fine, we will be happy.” The 
Congress did that, and I helped to do it. 

When the war came on and we began 
to build up an army of 12,000,000 men 
and to produce instruments of death to 
be shipped to the battle fronts of the 
world, because of the hauling of war 
material and the hauling of 12,000,000 
men, the amount involved went from 
$15,000,000 to eighteen and a half mil- 
lion a month, and as the war continued 
the amount went up to $20,000,000, 
$22,000,000, $24,000,000, and $25,000,000 
a month. When the railroads saw that 
much money going into Uncle Sam’s 
strong box to help carry on the war, not- 
withstanding they were doing more bus- 
iness and were in better financial shape 
than they had ever been in the history 
of this country; in 1940 they came on 
their knees to Congress and said, “Wipe 
out the rest of the consideration for this 
contract, and make it a complete pres- 
ent to us,” although they had received, 
as I have said, sufficient land to com- 
prise 14 States of the American Union. 
It was just that raw. The proposal 
struck the House of Representatives with 
great astonishment. They had not been 
properly propagandized; they had not 
been properly educated when they first 
considered that bill, and they killed it. 
But in the year 1942 the railroads began 
to advertise and to propagandize to make 
contacts, and to get the House in order. 
So when Congress met in 1944, when the 
Government was receiving from the rail- 
roads at the rate of $24,000,000 a 
month—a quarter of a billion dollars a 
year—that bill went through the Com- 
mittee of the House and through the 
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Tiouse like greased lightning. The House 
would not pass it in 1942 when the 
amount involved was about $18,000,000 
a month, but when it got up to $24,000,- 
000 or $25,000,000 a month in 1944, 2 
years afterward, the Congress passed 
it. When that bill came up here my 
friend, the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce was against it, 
but he says the committee ran over him, 
and reported the bill. When I came 
back to Washington in the last days of 
November 1944 and found that bill on 
the calendar ready to be called up I pre- 
pared my thunder, and am just now de- 
livering it. I said, “The bill shall not 
pass; I will filibuster the bill 30 days 
until the close of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress rather than to see Congress 
pass this bill which will take out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of this country 
24,009,000 a month.” That stopped it; 
and since November or December 1944 
to this good hour the bill has been inac- 
tive; it has been dead so far. 

Mr.LUCAS. Mr. President, how much 
does the Senator say the taxpayers have 
been saved? 

Mr. BILBO. I have saved the tax- 
payers by a threatened filibuster. Other 
people talk about filibusters being bad 
for the country. I am ready to prove 
that even the threat of a filibuster has 
saved the taxpayers of this country in 
the neighborhood of $300,000,000, which 
is in the Treasury of the United States 
today because the bill was held up by a 
threatened filibuster. There is nothing 
persona] in this matter with me. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator does not 
ride on the railroads? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; in fact, I am an old 
railroad man. I used to run on the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. LUCAS. What did the Senator 
do? 

Mr. BILBO. I was a “news butch,” 
and I made $250 a month, because I was 
a good salesman. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator e¢x- 
plain the term “news butch”? 

Mr. BILBO. I cannot respond to the 
Senator’s question unless he asks it in 
the form of a question. Otherwise, I 
shall lose the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator explain 
to me what he means by “news butch’? 
That is a question. 

Mr. BILBO. Since the Senator from 
Illinois is from the country, and is not 
in the habit of riding on trains, and 
never has seen a “news butch,” I shall 
take pains to explain to him what a 
“news butch” is. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BILBO. Railroads have what 
they call “concessions,” which they sell 
to news organizations, giving to such or- 
' ganizations the right to put on the train 
an agent, a salesman, who sells to the 
traveling public newspapers, magazines, 
candy, books, and other things which 
people traveling on trains like to have. 
The man who has charge of executing 
that contract, that concession, on each 
train, is called a “news butch.” That is 
a localism, or slang, or whatever one 
may want to call it, but that is his appel- 
lation. 

Mr. LUCAS. On what railroad did 
the Senator work? 
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Mr. BILEO. I had a run on the N., C. 
& St. L., from Nashville, Tenn., to At- 
lanta, Ga., and then I had a run on the 
L. & N. from Nashville to St. Louis. 

Mr. LUCAS. It was on the L. & N. 
I saw the Senator first. I just now re- 
membered where I first saw him. 

Mr. BILBO. I am betting dollars to 
doughnuts that I sold the Senator a de- 
teciive story out of my stock. ([Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. I should not care to 
gamble with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I do not want him to lose the 
floor. 

Mr. BILBO. I cannot be held respon- 
sible for the Senator’s observations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Who has 
the floor? 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi still has the 
floor. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rules of the Senate the Senator must 
continue to address the Senate while he 
holds the floor. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I have the 
reporters close by. They are hearing 
what I am saying. 

Yesterday, after I had gotten through 
with a few preliminary remarks, I had 
started to deliver my real speech on the 
question before us. I shall continue 
where I left off yesterday. I had enu- 
merated the many benefits the railroads 
derived from the land-grant contract 
solemnly entered into. This land was the 
people’s land. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. MURDOCK. With respect to the 
Senator’s claim of saving so much money 
daily, or monthly, or annually—— 

Mr. BILBO. I predicate that upon the 
statement of the railroads themselves. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that the railroads could oper- 
ate at the rates the Government pays? 

Mr. BILBO. Could they operate? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Having in mind that 
other people pay much higher rates than 
those, the Senator is making the claim 
that he is saving the people of the United 
States so much money. What I have in 
mind is this: If in order to operate suc- 
cessfully and in order to maintain the 
contractual rates of the Government, the 
railroads are thereby forced to charge all 
other shippers and all other patrons of 
the railroads a sufficiently high rate to 
enable them to operate at a profit, I am 
wondering if the Senator’s claim that he 
is saving money for the people is a myth, 
or whether there is some substance to it. 

Mr. BILBO. No; it is not a myth; it 
is a fact, because the premise upon which 
the Senator predicates his question is not 
sound, since the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which regulates the rates 
which the railroads can charge for haul- 
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ing passengers, and freight, and every. 
thing else, has fixed the rates without 
any cofsideration whatsoever of the 
land-grant contracts. . 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the rates mage 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are supposed to be fair and reasonable. 

Mr. BILEO. They are supposed to be 
fair and just and equitable, but they 
make them without any reference to the 
rebate which the land-grant railroads are 
supposed to pay the Government. That 
is fundamental, that is sound, that js 
the truth, and what the Senator is talk. 
ing about has not anything to do with it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Perhaps I can weaye 
it into the Senator’s pattern so that it 
will mean something. Does the Senator 
take the position that the rates fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
not fair and reasonable? 

Mr. BILBO. In many cases they are 
not, Iam sorry to say. 

Mr. MURDOCK. On the average? 

Mr. BILBO. In many cases they are 
excessive, in many cases they are not 
equitable when compared with the rates 
enjoyed by other sections of the coun- 
try. That is what the lawsuit recently 
decided by the Supreme Court was about. 
The South and the West both have com- 
plained about the rates fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on com- 
merce in the South and the commerce in 
the so-called special districts of the 
North and the East, which have operated 
against both the Senator’s section of the 
country and my section. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
yield further-—— 

Mr. BILBO. That was done by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
could have adjusted it, but it required a 
judicial operation in order to persuade 
them to do what was right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If we could assume, 
if the Senator will yield to me further—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield, and if so 
to whom? 

Mr. BILBO. I am yielding to the Sena- 
tor from Utah for a question, and I shall 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina 
as soon as the Senator from Utah has 
satisfied himself. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Assuming, as a basis 
for my question, that the rates fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are fair and reasonable, then we must 
assume, must we not, that if they are 
reasonable, the rates charged by rail- 
roads to the Government would not be 
fair and reasonable? Am I correct in 
that premise? I first begin with the as- 
sumption. 

Mr. BILBO. I did not understand the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. For the sake of the 
argument, let us assume that the rates 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are fair and reasonable. 

Mr. BILBO. With all the railroads, al! 
over the United States? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; we make that 
assumption. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well. That is 4 
very violent assumption, but we will make 
it. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. We will assume that 
to be so. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, would it not 
follow that the rates charged the Gov- 
ernment over the land-grant roads are 
not fair and reasonable? 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator means as a 
result of the land-grant contract? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No. I want to ex- 
clude the contractual relationship. 

Mr. BILBO. The land-grant railroads 
get the same compensation for hauling 
freight for the Government and for ci- 
vilians and for everybody else that any 
other railroad gets, except as to the items 
which Congress exempted under the act 
of 1940. On those items the Government 
is supposed to get a rebate of 50 per- 
cent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator knows rail- 
road rates are too high. Anyway, the 
other railroads, the nonland-grant rail- 
roads were anxious and willing to make, 
and of their own volition did make, 
equalizing contracts with the land-grant 
railroads in order to get an opportunity 
to haul the materials at 50 percent of the 
standard contract. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that, 
but I should like to have the Senator go 
along with me if the questions I am ask- 
ing are sound. If I may re-state the 
question, if we may assume that the rate 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is fair and reasonable, then cer- 
tainly it follows, does it not, that 50 per- 
cent of that rate would not be fair and 
reasonable, and that the railroads could 
not exist on it? 

Mr, BILBO. The railroads made a 
solemn, binding contract 

Mr.MURDOCK. Iunderstand that. I 
am so convinced of it that there is no 
doubt in my mind. 

Mr. BILBO, Let me make my state- 
ment, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. 

Mr. BILBO. These railroads made a 
solemn, binding contract that they would 
haul all the freight for the Government 
for nothing, and then they “welshed” on 
that contract, carried it to the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court sent the 
case to the Court of Claims, and because 
of the controversy involved, the Court 
of Claims adjusted the differences, the 
contentions of the railroads, and fixed 
the rate at 50 percent. By paying 59 
percent of the rate into the Treasury of 
the United States, the railroads, I con- 
tend, have not yet paid into the Treasury 
a sufficient amount to equal the value of 
179,000,000 acres of land, sufficient land, 
I repeat, to comprise 14 States of the 
American Union. What the bill would 
do is to wipe out the debt and give the 
railroads a receipt in full. It would in 
cflect say to them, “Go your way and 
sin no more or rob the taxpayers.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
yield further—— 

Mr. BILBO. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. All I was trying to 
develop was that if the millions of people 
of the United States who are using the 
railroads or transportation are paying 
the bills to make up for the loss arising 
out of the rates made to the Government, 





then the Senator’s position that he is 
saving anything is a myth, is it not? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; but the Senator is 
wrong. The Senator is a thousand per- 
cent wrong. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is what I want 
to know; I want to know if I am wrong. 

Mr. BILBO. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in fixing the rates does not 
take into consideration the land-grant 
deductions at all. If the Commission 
does not take them into consideration 
it makes the rates fair and just and rea- 
sonable regardless of the private deals 
the railroads made to pay the Govern- 
ment the 50-percent rebate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the Senator 
for the answer. 

Mr. BILBO. And that is the truth. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope I have not 
incurred the Senator’s ill will by merely 
asking him a question. 

Mr. BILBO. I love the Senator more 
than ever. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Would the Senator from Mississippi be 
willing to agree that the effective date 
be made October 1, 1946, if the author of 
the bill agrees to it? 

Mr. BILBO. October the Ist of what 
year? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
October 1, 1946? 

Mr. BILBO. Yesterday I submitted an 
amendment to make the effective date 
18 months from now. But this morning 
I had a conference with a Senator on 
the Senate floor—I will give his name— 
the junior Senator from North Carolina 
{[Mr. Hoey], who has made a personal 
investigation along this line, and he in- 
formed me that the War Department 
had assured him that by October 1, 1946, 
the War and Navy Departments would 
have all the boys in the Army and the 
Navy back home, and the hauling of_sol- 
diers and sailors and other personnel 
together with the war materials that 
must be hauled by the railroads will be 
finished by that time. In that situa- 
tion, if the authors of the bill will stand 
pat and be in good faith about it and 
help me hold the date to October 1, 1946, 
no matter what the House says about 
it, I will agree to it, and will not say 
another word on this floor. I will tell 
the Senate why I do that. Under the 
act of 1940, when we lost our gravy— 
pardon my colloquialism—because we 
said to the railroads, “From now on you 
will not have to make a 50-percent rebate 
ceduction on stuff you haul for Uncle 
Sam for civil purposes,” someone put 
a little exception in the law, which was, 
“except war material and sailors and sol- 
diers.”” In times of peace we do not get 
enything. When we are through with 
the war and the boys are brought home, 
we cannot get any more out of the rail- 
roads Then why should I not agree to 
the proposal? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Would the Senator from Mississippi be 
willing to confer with the author of the 
bill and see if agreement cannot be 
reached? I take the same position the 
Senator from Mississippi does in regard 
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to the bill, but I am trying to expedite 
matters, get the bill passed, and obtain 
as much out of it as I can for the Gov- 
ernment at the same time. 

Mr. BILBO. I think by that time the 
Army and the Navy will have all the boys 
back home. They will be through haul- 
ing the freight. Then we can call it a 
day and quit, because the railroads re- 
ceived the lion’s share in 1940, when we 
released them from hauling anything 
except sailors and soldiers and war ma- 
terials at the 50-percent rate. At that 
time the civilian material carried 
amounted to about $7,000,000 a year, and 
during the reconversion period, if the 
Government carries out its plan and 
provides 60,000,000 jobs, the railroads 
are going to profit handsomely by the act 
of 1940. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate take a 15-minute recess without 
taking the Senator from Mississippi cff 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina for 
that purpose? 

Mr. BILBO. I cannot yield for that 
purpose, because if I do I am afraid I 
will lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi refuses to yield. 
The Senator from Mississippi has the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Why 
does not the Senator from Mississippi 
offer an amendment to the pending 
measure fixing October 1, 1946, as the 
effective date? 

Mr. BILBO. I have an amendment 
providing that the effective date shall 
be 18 months from the time of the enact- 
ment of this measure. I will accept a 
change of 6 months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi may modify 
his own amendment. 

Mr. BILBO. I will modify my own 
amendment and make the date October 
1, 1946. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield for a question. 
It is a question, is it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is a question. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have at the desk 
an amendment offered on behalf of my- 
self and also on behalf of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], the Sen- 
ators from New Mexico |Mr. Hatcu and 
Mr. CHAvez], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHNson], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murpock], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MircHett] and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. CarviItte!] in which July 1, 
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1946, is set as the effective date. If I 
modify that amendment to make the 
date October 1, 1946, will the Senator 
from Mississippi accept it? 

Mr. BILBO. I have nct read the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, I am sorry to say. I 
do not know whether I would or not. 
Does the amendment affect the bill in 
any way? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It would not, ex- 
cept to fix the date on which the bill 
would become effective. 

Mr. BILBO. Would conditions re- 
main as they now are until October 1, 
1946? If the Senator assures me of 
that, I will accept it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. With the excep- 
tion that provision is made for a fund 
to be accumulated for the purchase of 
homes for veterans amounting to $68,- 
000,000, provided that the funds will 
accumulate before that date. 

Mr. BILBO. If it is the will of the 
Senate to accumulate a fund for just a 
few veterans very well, but I am afraid 
there will not be a sufficient amount 
provided by the fund to help many vet- 
erans. We have several million vet- 
erans to take care of. I think that by 
the GI bill of rights and other measures 
they have been pretty well taken care of. 
If the Senate wants to carry out the 
plan the Senator has suggested I cer- 
tainly shall not stand in the way of any 
veteran of this war receiving the benefits 
that may come from it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
then I ask 

Mr. BILBO. However, I was hoping 
that I could kind of set this fund aside 
to build a new Capitol Building in place 
of the one we are now in. The one we 
are now in is a very disagreeable build- 
ing. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment offered by me on behalf of myself 
and other Senators be read and acted 
upon. The amendment would change 
the effective date to October 1, 1946. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well, the Senator 
can ask to have action taken on it when- 
ever I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr, BILBO. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. McFARLAND., I ask unanimous 
consent—— 

Mr. BILEO. The Senator cannot do 
that. The Senator must ask me a ques- 
tion or I will lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi refuses to 
yield. The Chair would advise the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that if the amend- 
' ment in question were offered the Sona- 
tor from Mississippi still would have full 
opportunity to speak on the amendment. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; but I want to finish 
my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi still has the 
floor. 

Mr. BILEO. I began to say in answer 
to the suggestion made by the Senatcr 
from Arizona with respect to diverting a 
part of the fund to provide homes fcr 
veterans on these Government lands, 
that I was hoping we cculd accumulate a 





fund to build for ourselves a new Capitol 
Building. The newspapers made a 
wrong interpretation of my statement in 
this morning’s issues. I did not say that 
I did not want to build the Capito] Build- 
ing in Washington. I have already des- 
ignated the place beyond the Supreme 
Court Building, if this city shall continue 
to be the Capital City of the Nation. I 
am not saying what I would do if some- 
one were to introduce a bill to move the 
Capital. I am not advocating such ac- 
tion. But this Nation needs a new Cap- 
itol Building. Look at the Senate Gal- 
leries. Look at the ceciling—it is dan- 
gerous and unsightly. Here is a nation 
of 140,000,000 people, the richest nation 
on earth, and there is no reason why we 
should not have a Capitol whose rooms, 
whose appointments, whose furnishings 
are in keeping with the dignity and the 
might and the power and the wealth and 
influence of this great Nation. 

The railroads derived the benefits I 
have described and many more from this 
contract, solemnly entered into. The 
land was the people’s land. We ought to 
keep that in mind when we legislate. We 
are legislating with reference to the peo- 
ple’s land. It belonged to the people, into 
whose laps the railroads now seek to 
dump a burden of $250,000,000 a year be- 
cause they are now sick of their contract. 

At that time the railroads were driving 
a shrewd bargain. No one need think 
that they need a nurse-maid to take care 
of their business. They usually take care 
of their own interests, and they always 
drive a shrewd bargain. They knew that 
the Government was not going to have 
any material volume of freight within 
the expectancy of the lives of the man- 
agements of the railroads at that time. 
As a matter of fact, things happened that 
way. The receipts of the Government 
from the rebate were less than $1,000,000 
through all the years from 1870 until 
recent times. There was practically no 
freight to haul. The railroads had no 
obligation to return any appreciable 
amount. Therefore, of course, they could 
take the 132,000,000 acres of land which 
the Government had in trust with the 
assurance that it was “velvet.” It was 
almost a gift. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I shall be glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I under- 
stood a moment ago that the Senator was 
willing to perfect his am2ndment, making 
the effective date October 1, 1946. 

Mr. BILBO. I should be willing to do 
so if it were agreeable; and if I could 
have the assurance that it would be 
adopted, I would stop speaking. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The best 
assurance we can give the Senator is the 
action the Senate takes on his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I did 
not catch the stetement. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi said that he was 
willing to perfect his amendment if he 
had assurances that the amendment 
would be adopted. I stated that the best 
assurance we cculd give the Senator was 
the action which tne Senate would take 
on his amendment. 
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Mr. BILBO. If it is acceptable to the 
author of the bill, and to the Senators 
who speak for the Committee on Inter. 
state Commerce, I will take their worg 
for it, because I believe they have enough 
power to pass it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the 
Senator—— 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I can yielg 
only for a question. I ask the Senator to 
put his statement in the form of a ques. 
tion. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me see if I cor- 
rectly understand the statement of the 
Senator. As I understood, his statement 
was that he would—— 

Mr. BILBO. Is the Senator asking 
me a question? 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam asking the Sen- 
ator a question. If I correctly under- 
stood his statement, it was that if we 
would agree to October 1, 1946, as the 
effective date, the Senator would modify 
his amendment, offer it, have it agreed 
to, and quit filibustering. 

Mr. BILBO. I will even quit making 
this speech. I think it is good for the 
people. I offer the amendment as modi- 
fied. 

I ask unanimous consent that further 
remarks which I had intended to make 
on the pending bill be printed in the 
RecorpD at this point without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PERTINENT FACTS REGARDING LAND GRANT APPLI- 
CATION AND OTHER INFORMATION REGARDING 
OPERATIONS OF THE RAILROADS IN RELATION 
WITH GOVERNMENT FREIGHT 


Mr. BrLeo. Mr. President, we were engaged 
recently in the greatest and costliest war in 
all history. A war whose cost will still con- 
tinue to be paid for by our children’s children. 
A cost never before dreamed of, yet here 
right in the midst of that colossal expense 
we are confronted with a bill that would add 
another twenty to twenty-five million dollars 
monthly, or a quarter of a billion dollars per 
year, to that cost by the mere expedient of 
giving it as a windfall to the railroads of this 
country whose earnings are even now un- 
equaled in the history of railroading. This 
bill proposes to give this amount of money to 
benefit a comparatively few people at the ex- 
pense of the many, and furthermore add that 
additional cost to the already unthinkable 
cost of the war, to be paid for by the men 
who were fighting for the liberties which we 
now enjoy and hope to continue in the fu- 
ture, and by their children. And why? For 
only one reason, Mr. President, to increase 
the already huge profits of the railroads, who 
now are trying by forces hitherto unknown 
in magnitude to void a contract which they 
willfully and eagerly entered into with the 
United States early in the eighteen hundreds 
when they saw an opportunity to benefit im- 
mensely by the bargain they so willingly 
drew. 

Let us look into this contract for a moment 
and see what it intended. This land grant 
law conveyed to private corporations certain 
lands for the purpose of aiding the construc- 
tion of railroads. In return for this land 
these corporations, their assigns and succes- 
sors agreed by contract to transport over the 
railroads constructed on the granted lands 
the property and troops of the United States, 
free from toll or other charge, to wit: “The 
said railroad and branches shall be and re- 
main, a public highway for the use of the 
United States free from to!l or other charge, 
for the transportation of any property oF 
troops of the United States.” 
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Now, Mr. President, the total amount of 
ands which passed into the hands of these 
corporations was 132,425,574 acres. Not a 
small amount. As a matter of fact, an 
amount of land roughly the combined area of 
the States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
wisconsin, which I helieve all will agree is 
quite a handsome lot of land. Now, the 
actual amount of railroads constructed upon 
these lands was actually 17,627 miles, which 
could have been built on an area of 214,000 
acres. In other words, the amount of lands 
actually received by these corporations was 
620 times as large as the number actually 
required for the roads actually built. What 
became of the remainder? A large amount 
of it was sold by these corporations to others 
at a handsome profit in dollars in addition to 
the oils, coal, and minerals which they ex- 
tracted from some of these lands and also a 
very nice profit, to say nothing of the vast 
used in their construction and later also 
sold at more profits. 

All these and many more benefits did they 
derive from this contract solemnly entered 
into. This land was the people’s land. It 
belonged to the people into whose laps they 
now seek to dump a burden of $250,000,000 
a year because they are now sick of their 
contract. At that time the railroads were 
driving a shrewd bargain. You need not 
think that they need a nursemaid to take 
care of them. They know their stuff, and 
they drove a shrewd bargain, because they 
knew the Government was not going to have 
any material volume of freight within the 
expectancy of the lives of the management 
of the railroads, That proved to be the case, 
and they had practically no freight to haul. 
They had no obligations to return any fore- 
seeable quid pro quo and therefore, of course, 
they could take the 132,000,000 acres of land 
which the Government had of ours in trust 
with the assurance that it was “velvet” or 
nearly clear profit or almost a free gift. 

They made that contract to haul all Gov- 
ernment freight and troops free of charge. 
Then when the Government began to have 
some freight business, they welshed. It was 
beginning to cost them a little something. 
So they got it cut down to where Govern- 
ment freight was no longer to be hauled free 
but for half price. 

And just as a matter of record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the way they did this is most inter- 





esting. They claimed that the original con- 
tract specified Government freight and 
troops were to be hauled on those roads free 


from toll, that the contract did not specify 
that they—the railroads—were obliged to 
furnish the engines, cars, and manpower 
with which to do it. This, Mr. President, in 
face of the fact that the original contracts 
did specify, as previously stated, that the 
“said railroad shall be and remain a public 
highway for the use of the Government of 
the United States, free from toll or other 
charge upon the transportation of any prop- 
erty or troops of the United States, and the 
Same shall at all times be transported at 
the cost, charge, and expense in all respects 
of the company or corporation, or their as- 
Signs, having or receiving the benefits of the 
grants herein made.” 

When the land grant roads had gotten by 
with this they liked it, and saw how easy it 
was to put over, They lived up to the modi- 
fied contract until they decided to welch 
again. Then, instead of their obligation to 
haul all Government freight, they limited it 
80 as to cover only Army and Navy freight. 
And so systematically, whenever they felt the 
heed, they have welched on their contract. 
Now the land grant railroads come for their 
grand finale. They insist that all that re- 
mains of their contract is a mere scrap of 
Paper and should be destroyed. These suc- 
cessive welches have usually come at a time 
of stringency, when the railroads were not 
doing so well. But this tinge they come at a 


time when they thought the attention of 
everyone concerned was centered on the war 
and other matters vitally important. This, 
Mr. President, is not a matter of need on part 
of these railroads. As a matter of fact, they 
asked for an increase in rates, which was 
granted as of March 18, 1942. A 6 percent 
increase in all rates. 

However, after protest by a number of 
shippers and resultant investigation by the 
Interstate Commission, this increase was 
withdrawn and lifted effective as of May 15, 
1943, for the reason that this increase was 
already giving these roads a far greater finan- 
cial return than was deemed proper by the 
Commission. As a matter of fact in one case 
it is said that one railroad in reorganization 
is making $100 a share on its common stock 
which had been declared worthless by the 
Commission. So it is quite clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this bill is not based on financial 
need of the proponents of this bill. There- 
fore I submit, Mr. President, that this wind- 
fall should by no means be given these cor- 
porations. It belongs to the people and they 
shculd have the benefits of this contract at 
least until the close of this war and for 1 year 
thereafter when the condition might possibly 
be changed and at which time further con- 
sideration could be given to this matter based 
on the condition at that time. 

Now, Mr. President, there are some in- 
teresting figures and statements to which I 
should like the attention of my colleagues 
to be directed in connection with matters 
directly conected vith this bill. 

First, they have conducted an enormously 
expensive campaign for many months 
through newspapers, pamphlets, and radio, 
preparing this onslaugh against the public 
purse. They have enlisted the help of ship- 
pers, far and wide, to campaign for the repeal 
of the Land-Grant Act. Even labor unions 
have lent their support to this measure, and 
in the large percentage of instances those 
who were roped into supporting the passage 
of this bill were totally ignorant of the facts 
or of the cperation and benefits they them- 
selves were and are receiving therefrom. 
Statements have been made in the hearings 
before the House committee and the Senate 
committee as well which in themselves show 
beyond question that the persons making 
the statements knew absolutely nothing 
about it, or were deliberately making mis- 
leading statements to influence Members of 
Congress into the passage of this bill. 

For instance, on page 54 of the Senate 
hearings on this bill appears a statement of 
a railroad president which begins, “On ac- 
count of being unable to obtain Pullman 
reservations to and from Washington I am 
denied my desire to appear before your 
honorable committee in connection with the 
hearings on the land-grant bill H. R. 4184.” 
After making numerous other statements, 
too numerous and lengthy to quote he ends 
his statement by this assertion, “Much 
circuity of routing, expense, and unnecessary 
hauls, is indulged in by Government agencies 
to secure the land-grant deduction.” Mr. 
President, I submit to you that anyone capa- 
ble of making a statement of that kind dis- 
plays a complete and total ignorance of the 
subject of land-grant application or a willful 
misstatement of the facts. 

In the House hearings a statement was 
made that “in order to make a two or three 
dollar savings in rates they are actually ship- 
ping these circuitous routes and a greater 
burden is then placed on the ordinary citizen 
as a shipper, if we assume that the shipping 
public must pay at least the operating costs 
of the railroads, it is ridiculous, it is a bur- 
den that has to be borne by the ordinary 
shipper.” 

Many other misleading and misinforma- 
tive statements could be pointed out in both 
the hearings of the House and the Senate 
did time and space permit. Let these suffice 
as samples, however. 
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Mr. President, by their own statement 
thrcugh their counsel as shown on page 28 
of the Senate hearings, there is a total rail- 
road mileage of 240,000 miles now in exist- 
ence in the United States against a total of 
17,440 miles of land-grant railroads, or a 
percentage of less than 15 percent land- 
grant rcads. But when the other 85 percent 
of the roads saw a little Government busi- 
ness going to competitors via the land- 
grant routes they couldn’t stand it and im- 
mediately sought a method by which they 
too could profit on Government business 
and as a result the so-called equalization 
egveements were entered into by these non- 
land-grant roads, nearly all of them, which 
by their own and voluntary act committed 
them to provide the same rates and charges 
on shipments moving via their lines as would 
have applied had the shipment moved over 
the possible land-grant lines. But this is a 
point on which a great deal of misunder- 
standing has been permitted to get into the 
public mind and neither the railroads nor 
the press have gone to any trouble to dis- 
illusion the public of that opinion. The 
fact that these roads entered into these 
equalization agreements does by no means 
mean that because of them the Govern- 
ment gets land-grant rates on all shipments 
regardless of where they move. Not by a 
long jugful. It meant and still means 
only that, if there is a land-grant route 
available over which a shipment could move 
for any part of the haul, within the routes 
and provisions embodied in the tariffs which 
the railroads themselves made and issued, 
then, and then only, would the Government 
be entitled to the same percentage of reduc- 
tion in rates over the non-land-grant roads 
involved as would have applied, had the 
shipment moved over a route permitting 
movement over partial land-grant routes. 

Let me make this point clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this way. In the entire territory be- 
ginning at the Illinois-Indiana State line, on 
up to the Indiana-Michigan and Ohio- 
Michigan State lines and from there on to 
the east coast clear to the Canadian border 
and south to Tennessee approximately the 
southern boundary, and thence east to the 
coast of the Atlantic there is not a foot of 
land-grant railroad, and on all traffic prac- 
tically, that moves from point to point with- 
in that area only, the Government gets no 
reduction of any kind on anything that 
moves, either military or otherwise. Then 
farther out in the West; Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
all of which have not a foot of land-grant 
line within their borders. Also on ship- 
ments moving from those States to west 
coast and southwest coast points there is 
little and in the majority of cases no land- 
grant deductible. So that the picture is 
not as “rosy,” if you please, for the Govern- 
ment as attempted portrayal has made it. 
It is true of course that the figures reportedly 
representing land-grant reductions seem 
enormous, but these are days of enormous 
figures, and when the reductions are com- 
pared with the amount of traffic that moves 
it shows up in a different light. The trafic 
moving is enormous likewise. Now, by their 
own statement, from 65 to 70 percent of the 
traffic handled by railroads presently and 
for some time past is Government move- 
ments, and then when one looks at the 
earnings statements for the railroads for the 
past several years, Mr. President, compre- 
hend what their earnings statements will 
show if this windfall of a quarter of a 
billion is now added to those already huge 
statements. 


Speaking of percentages, Mr. President, I 
think the records will reveal that these rail- 
roads have permitted, I may even say helped 
create, the universal impression throughout 
the length and breadth of this land that the 
Government gets a 50-percent reduction on 
ail freight shipped by it. That is far from 
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the facts. As a matter cf fact it was brought 
out in the House hearings and the Senate as 
well by men in the Government service in 
the War Department and others that the 
average land-grant deduction over all taking 
into consideration ail movements amounted 
to only from 10 to 17 percent rather than 
the 50 percent generally believed by the pub- 
lic. This, of course, the proponents of this 
bill have not given the great publicity which 
they so willingly gave scme other figures. 
For instance, in a pamphlet broadcast by 
them ‘far and wide, the cpening statement 
reads as follows: 

“Present Federal law requires the trans- 
portation of a vast Government traffic at 
half the rates paid by ordinary shippers.” 
Now there may be some modification of that 
statement somewhere between the covers of 
this pamphlet, but the point is that a large 
majority of people picking up such a pam- 
phiet would read perhaps a page or so and 
then drop it as not interesting to them, but— 
they did read that opening statement and 
at some future time some mention is made 
in a newspaper or otherwise, and memcry 
brings back that statement about the 50- 
percent reduction on Government transpor- 
tation. A very clever device, I concede. And 
so on throughout this entire weli-laid cam- 
paign of propaganda there have been evasive 
and misleading statements as a result of 
which not only the public but many Mem- 
bers of Congress have gained impressions 
that are entirely erroneous on this matter, 
and the proponents of this bill have been 
and still are willing to let it be even so. 

Before proceeding further I would point 
out also, that in the States cof Oklahoma, 
Texas, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia there is not a foot of 
land-grant road,-and in addition the State 
of New Mexico contains a total of approxi- 
mately 35 miles of land-grant road. That as 
you see considerably reduces the area covered 
by land-grant lines. The proponents of this 
bill will of course state that the roads in 
these States are covered by equalization 
agreements, which is true, but, the fact re- 
mains that on trafic moving within the con- 
fines of the arees outlined here, it is im- 
possible to apply land-grant deductions ex- 
cept in cases where is a movement to a point 
of sufficient distance in another area where 
it is possible to theoretically move over a 
land-grant route according to tariff pre- 
scribed routes, and this, Mr. President, I find 
on investigaticn, is in a very small minority 
of cases. So much for that particular angle, 

I might mention, in passing, that this bill 
is fathered by a Member of Congress in whoce 
State there is not a trace of land-grant rail- 
road. 

To retrogress for a moment, let me call 
attention to page 59 cf Sonate hearings, 
where, in the statement of A. H. Schwietert, 
Trafic Director, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, it reads as follows: “Recently the 
Commission (that is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissicn) posiponed for another 6 
months the increaccs in ex parte 148 which 
permitted a 3 percent increase on some 
traffic and a 6 percent increase on other 
trafic. That has been postponed until De- 
cember 31, 1944.” Upon being asked by Sen- 
ator JOHNSON of Colorado, “Why was that 
rate increase pestponed by the ICC?” the 
reply was, “Because of the increased revenues 
of the railroads at the present time and the 
increased volume of traffic.” 

Question by the Senator: “Then it is rea- 
sonable to expect, as soon as trafiic falls off 
and the revenues decrease, that the increased 
rates will be made effective?” 

Answer: “I don’t think there is any doubt 
about that. The 6 percent will go back on 
just as soon as there is a falling off in traffic.” 

So, Mr. President, from the action of the 
ICc there can be no doubt on their part that 
the railroads ere making sufficient profits 
without adding this huge amount to their 
revciues, 
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Let me point out further statements by 
proponents of this bill which are based on 
ignorance of facts, as well as pure assump- 
tion, by reason of their predicting the fu- 
ture: On page 14 of the Senate hearings on 
this bill a statement is made that “the pres- 
ent situation is a burden on a great many 
ehippers; the way things stand now the land 
grants are a burden on those sections of the 
country because they Keep the railroads in 
those sections poor, and the shipping public 
in those regions has to make up the differ- 
ence.” I think the absurdity of both state- 
ments is obvious, in view of facts I have al- 
ready given. Let me again emphasize that 
the shipper is in no way concerned in the 
charges since they are in all cases passed on 
to the consumer, either with or without the 
knowledge of the consumer. As to that part 
of the statement referring to keeping the 
railroads poor, Mr. President, I don’t think 
that even deserves comment. Their own 
earnings statements refute that beyond a 
question of doubt. 

In reading the hearings on this bill, I note 
that many of the statements made by the 
proponents of this bill are contradictory. In 
fact a close check of them will indicate that 
nearly all statements made by them are, 
somewhere in the hearings, contradicted 
either by the same individual making the 
original statement or by someone else in their 
desperate effort to put this measure over, 
which is further evidence that most of the 
proponents of this bill are not familiar to 
any degree with the actual facts in the case. 
In some cases they roar disapproval of one 
concern being located on a land-grant line 
because he has an advantage over someone 
who is not so located. In the next breath 
they disprove their own statement. On page 
33 of the hearings, if you please, is a state- 
ment by their chief counsel wherein he says: 
“Now, here is a movement of iron. and sieel 
articles from Chicago to Portland, Oreg., and 
another from Minnequa, Colo., to Portland. 
Now the commercial rate from Chicago to 
Portiand is $1.10. If it were not for land 
grant the shipper at Chicago would have to 
pay $1.10. Now the shipper from Minnequa, 
which is a distance much less than the dis- 
tance from Chicago, has a commercial rate 
of 85 cents. You see he is nearer {the state- 
ment continues]; he is entitled to the ad- 
vantage of his location.” I submit to you, 
Mr. President, that by the same tcken the 
man who happens to be located on a land- 
grant line is equally entitled to the advan- 
tage of his location. By their own argument, 
they condemn themselves. The entire testi- 
mony on behalf of the passage of this bill is 
biased, unfounded, and has no standing, and 
if this were a case in court they wouldn't 
have a leg to stand on. They resort to foul 
methods and seek by confusion of the issues 
to get this legislation passed in their favor. 

Just another instance to show how they 
corfound themselves in their ardent desire 
to get this bill passed. On page 171 of the 
House hearings a statement by the presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Trafiic 
League: “The shippers’ interest arises in 
two ways. First, because of the uncertainty 
as to what the land-grant rates are, and 
the discrimination -which arises by reason 
of the land-grant rates between different 
shippers; and, secondly, because to the ex- 
tent that the Government fails to pay its 
fair share of the transportation burden for 
the trafiic which it has transported, the bur- 
den of making up the deficit falls upon the 
general public. Now, Mr. President, as pre- 
viously pointed out, by their own admission 
€5 to 70 percent of present-day traffic is Gov- 
ernment property and the burden, according 
to their logic, would therefore fall upon the 
balance, or 30 to 35 percent of the shippers. 
Now the burden in this case is such that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
already lifted a previously granted 6 percent 
increase because of the already excessive 
earnings of the railroads. What a farcical 
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argument. Do they think that Members of 
this body are going to be stampeded into 
passage of this bill by that kind of argn. 
ment and procedure? I am sure my col. 
leagues are more intelligent than to over. 
look such crafty moves and unfounded state. 
ments. 

Further on in the House hearings on pare 
182 we read a statement by the chairman 
of the legislative committee of this same 
organization as follows: “In connection with 
this discrimination feature, let us not pe 
confused or misled by the talk we so ofiey 
hear about equalization of the land-grant 
rates; that is, that the non-land-grant roaq 
will equalize its ‘rate to a parity wiih the 
rate of the land-grant road to meet com. 
petition. This equalization will only apply 
where the land-grant road and the non-land- 
grant road both operate between the same 
origin and destination points, let us say 
origin A and destination B. And even they 
it is a voluntary proposition on the part cf 
the non-land-grant road, which is under no 
compulsion to make such equalization in jis 
rates.” 

A direct contradiction to statements mace 
earlier in the House hearings, Mr. President, 
when the statement was made that the non- 
land-grant roads were “compelled to put in 
the equalization agreements.” Now further 
on page 164 the same witness states: “We 
feel that existence of land-grant rates has 
in the past, and is now to some extent at 
least, causing circuitous routing of Govern- 
ment traffic in order that the traflic may 
move over land-grant routes. This wasteful 
use of cquirment in a time when every pos- 
sible effort is being made in the interest of 
the conservation and efficient use of equip- 
ment is manifestly unfair and discrimina- 
tory.” Mr. President, this is a statement 
made in complete ignorance of the facts or 
a deliberate distortion thereof; as previously 
shown herein, other witnesses have stated 
that because rates, while figured theoret- 
ically over land-grant routes for the purpcse 
of establishing the land-grant deductions to 
be made under the routes and provisions of 
the tariffs made by the railroads themselves, 
does not indicate that shipments actually 
moved over thcse routes. As a matter of 
fact in the majority cf cases they do not, 
but actually move over non-land-grant 
routes, but the charges are settled on a land- 
grant route basis if and when such routes 
are available and in accordance wiih the 
provisions of the tariff under which they 
move. That is what the equalization agree- 
ments, made voluntarily by the non-land- 
grant roads, provide. Need I go further in 
citing the distortions and misleading siate- 
ments of the proponents of this bill? 

And while the subject of wasteful use of 
equipment has just been mentioned I should 
like to go into that subject for a momen. 
Now, Mr. President, this is an order by and 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
namely, service order No. 68, which went into 
efiect February 15, 1942, according to test:- 
mony shown on page 216 of the Eenate 
hearings. This order deals with the loading 
of cars and the rates charged for addi- 
tional cars used in the shipment. Before 
this order went into effect, a shipper or the 
Government, if you please, might have 4 
shipment that would constitute more than 
it was possible to load in one car wilica 
micht be available to carry it. 

Before the effective date of this orcer, 4 
car could be ordered of sufficient size 
capacity to carry the shipment and if such 
a car was not Landily available the carrier 
would be permitted to place in lieu thereol 
either a larger car than that ordered by 
the shipper or else take the alternative and 
place instead for loading two smailer ones 
and the shipper was permitted the privilege 
of paying the carload rate on the entue 
shipment even though part cf it may have 
been loaded insanother car. Or he, in case 
it was one large car, larger than ordered 
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for the shipment, could use the larger car 
end pay for the minimum weight required 
in carloads on his shipment or the actual 
woicht if that was greater than the minimum 
cat ad weight. Now however, if a shipper, 
or the Government, has a, shipment of say 
40.000 pounds and orders a car to carry that 
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- of much greater size than needed for 
pment, the Government is no longer 





d to pay for the sized car order of 
sufficient size to carry the load, but is obliged 
to pay for the sized car actually used for 
the shipment and in which the Govern- 
t had no control or voice in accepting. 
esults many times in the Government 
t : for a lot of empty space at severely 
hi rates. The purpose of course was to 
conserve equipment but in the case of the 
Government, because of the nature of ship- 
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s, it has not only failed in its purpose, 
cause in many cases, shipments originated 
at places where no other freight was avail- 
able to use the remaining space, but in many 
cases the freight was of such a nature that 
the loading of other freight therewith was 
not permissible for reasons of security as 
well as of secrecy, and the Government has 
been obliged to pay for, at high rates, a lot 
of unused space. Now this order by the 
Commission hes left open to much abuse the 
furnishing of improper equipment for load- 
ing and has led to the payment for a lot of 
services not performed. I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the ICC has herein inflicted 
against the Government and the public, a 
severe penalty without accomplishing to any 
degree of efficiency, the purposes for which 
intended, 

Let us see, Mr. President, what is tran- 
spiring presently that these people should 
deserve such a windfall, aside from their 
contractual obligations, which they are so 
ardently seeking to nullify. 

The Transportation Act of 1940 made some 
interesting changes in the procedures under 
which these railroads now operate. Up until 
that time all bills from the carriers were pre- 
audited, that is when a bill was presented 
by the carrier for freight or other items 
carried by them for the Government, the 
War or Navy Department audited these bills 
before the carrier was paid for the service. 
Here again the railroads “squawked,” saying 
they had to wait too long for their money, 
which they so badly needed, and I might 
add that perhaps there was some ground 
at that time for such appeal. However, at 
that time the procedure was changed by 
Congress so that from that time on the 
carriers sent their bills to the Department 
involved and that office paid the bill forth- 
with unless there was an obvious error. A 
check is sent in full payment of the bill 
presented and the audit takes place later at 
which time if error is found the carrier is 
presented with a statement showing the error 
and amount and is requested to make refund 
of the amount involved. 

Since 1942 traffic has become steadily 
heavier, and after our entrance into the 
war the traffic has, of course, reached un- 
precedented heights. As a result, the work 
of the carriers in preparing these bills, as 
Well as the work of auditing by the Govern- 
ment, has grown to such an tent that it 
1S Impossible to keep pace with the move- 
ment of freight and troops, and as a result, 
with the shortage of trained help and the 
large volume of the work, the Government 
's far behind in the work of auditing these 
bills and the railroads have many millions 
of dollars in their hands of which they have 
the use for a period of anywhere from 6 
months to 24 years without one cent of 
interest, and the Government has been with- 
Out the use of these funds for that period, 
end accordingly budgets have had to be in- 
creased accordingly by the various depart- 
ments involved. I am told by reliable au- 
thority that overcharges by the carriers, 


causcd by presenting bills erroneously or 
otherwise, amount to from twenty to twenty- 
five million dollars per year at present rate 
of traffic. It is obvicus, Mr. President, that 
under the circumstances bills can be pre- 
sented on any kind of a basis, the higher 
the better; the money collected from the 
Government and used until such time as 
the bills are audited, without interest or 
penalty of any kind, except that he carriers 
have to pay income tax on the entire amount. 
This they are also protesting. Yet it is their 
own fault. If bills were presented on the 
proper basis, they would not suffer the 
penalty of income taxes on the amount of 
the overcharges. Also this kind of handling 
results in endless work in accounting, both 
for the roads and the Government, and pre- 
sents an ever-increasing load of work in both, 
and naturally follows the increased cost of 
operation. I am advised that if a carrier 
questions the proper rate or the propriety 
of deductions account of land grant the 
proper thing to do would be to present his 
bill on the lower basis, attach thereto a rider 
protesting the application of the rate or 
land-grant deduction, and simultaneously 
send in a supplemental bill for the basis the 
carrier claims to be correct. By this method 
the bill is paid on the lower basis and the 
carrier is not penalized by income tax on 
the higher amount unless and until it is 
found that the higher basis claimed is cor- 
rect and the carrier paid on that basis. This 
method would avoid a lot of income-tax 
penalties, subsequent refunds by the car- 
riers, and income-tax adjustments, including 
all the involved accounting as between car- 
riers’ settlements involved in the haul. It 
would seem that this would be the right and 
equitable way to do it. 

Let me, Mr. President, give a few ex- 
amples of how these overcharges accumulate 
large sums of money for carriers’ use until 
final settlement is made. 

I have on record a bill for some steel items 
from’ a midwestern city to a north Pacific 
coast point on which the carrier presented 
the Government with a bill and was paid by 
the War Department on a basis of $2.92 per 
hundred on August 27, 1943, a total of $19,- 
492.70. This bill, when finally audited, was 
cut down to $7,684.61, or a net difference or 
overcharge by the carrier of $10,042.31, which 
has as yet up to this date not been refunded 
by the carrier. 

In this particular case the carrier has had 
the use of over $10,000 since August 1943 with- 
out interest. Here is another even better ex- 
ample, found in the record, or rather the 
hearings on this bill in the Senate, page 205: 
On August 14, 1942, i7 cars of ammunition 
from the east coast to a Pacific coast port. 
The carrier billed the Government and was 
paid in November 1942 for this service 
$77,164.85 on a rate basis of $6.48 per hundred- 
weight, and in this case the carrier deducted 
no land grant. On Avgust 12, 1942, 16 cars 
of the same commodity over the same move 
the carrier billed and was paid by the Govern- 
ment $115,482.44 on the same basis, or a total 
for the two shipments of $192,667.29. A 
pretty handsome figure, I should observe, Mr. 
Fresident, for two shipments. Now, these 
two shipments should actually have been 
billed on a basis of $3.22454 per hundred- 
weight, or a total of $95,738.97 for both ship- 
ments, making a total overcharge on these 
two alone of $96,028.32, which the carrier has 
had the use of without interest since 1942 
and as of August 1944 still had in his pos- 
session and unrefunded. 

I am advised that instances such as this 
can be multiplied by the thousands and tens 
of thousands. Mr. President, such circum- 
stances are preposterous and inexcusable. 
The carrier under such circumstances as these 
should be compelled to pay interest on the 
moneys so held. Another that I discovered 
in the past few days was one where the car- 
rier billed a shipment at the rate of $13.94 
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per hundredweight, which when audited was 
finally brought down to a basis of $2.80 per 
hundredweicht, or an overcharge of $11.04 
per hundredweight. Mr. President, I submit 
to you that before any action is taken on this 
bill this entire matter of transportation for 
the Government should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated by this body and through competent 
people employed in the transportation serv- 
ices of the Government and Accounting Of- 
fice, I am advised that the entire rate set-up 
and classification is entirely discriminatory 
against the Government, and this entire mat- 
ter ough to be thoroughly gone into imme- 
diately before any further action is taken on 
this bill. 

Another interesting situation I should like 
to point out is a situation as shown begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 205 and continu- 
ing on page 206 of the Senate hearings. This 
is the matter of dunnace, which, according to 
the testimony given, is the material used in 
making secure for the protection of both the 
carrier and the Government in cars such ar- 
ticles as trucks, tanks, and in fact vehicles of 
all kinds, es well as bombs and other articles 
that may require such security in movement. 
These materials in most cases are just ordi- 
nary lumber or timbers, which, if transported 
alone, would take very low rates, yet when 
used for the purpose of security in the trans- 
portation of other materials, is paid for at the 
same rates as paid on the articles which it is 
used in making secure, which is oftentimes 
a very high rate. In the case of vehicles on 
transcontinental moves, from $3 to $5 per 
hundredweight, and oftentimes much more. 
Now, on many shipments the amount of this 
material used is not a small item. As shown 
on the above-mentioned page, for instance, 
on bombs, which by the way are, and have 
no doubt for some time past been moving in 
tremendous quantities. The record here 
shows that on a shipment of cars loaded with 
from 230 to 240 bombs the dunnage alone 
amounts to 7,950 pounds; from 270 to 279 
bombs, the dunnage alone amounts to 10,700 
pounds; from 280 to 300 bombs the dunnage 
alone amounts to 10,000 pounds. 

Now, all this is paid for at the same high 
rates as is applied on the bombs themselves. 
I should recommend to my colleagues that 
have not already done so, that they take time 
to read the testimony in the Senate hearings 
which begins on page 193. Iam sure they will 
find much of interest therein as well as many 
reasons why this bill should not be passed at 
this time, but should rather be withheld and 
a thorough investigation made through this 
body by men who fully understand this 
transportation subject at large as well as the 
land-grant proposition, which so many whose 
statements appear in these hearings did not 
apparently, as evidenced by the statements 
made. 

Let us consider some other matters in this 
connection, some more of the practices these 
patriotic devotees of good business methods 
are and have been resorted to. 

I refer again to the Senate hearings, page 
200. Mr. President, this is not hearsay but 
backed up by facts and figures that can be 
verified. Prior to Pearl Harbor, or December 
7, 1941, and as a matter of fact, up until about 
January 1, 1942, the railroads published ex- 
port rates to west coast ports; that is, rail 
rates on materials to be shipped to foreign 
countries from Pacific coast ports. These 
rates were lower by a good margin than the 
domestic rates, or rates on the same ship- 
ments that went to the same points by rail, 
but which were not to be exported to foreign 
countries. There were a number of reasons 
for this; i. e., west-bound railroads competing 
with east-bound carriers for business out of 
the production centers, particularly of steel 
and steel products; the desire of Pacific 
Ocean carriers to participate in the ocean 
hauls that might otherwise go to eastern 
ports, and other reasons. However, suffice it 
to say that up to that time the Government 
of the United States was using those export 
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rates on a large amount of material being 
exported, and these rates were subject to 
land-grant deductions the same as any other 
shipments in many cases. There was, how- 
ever, a provision in the export tariff which 
stated that to be entitled to the export rates 
published within the tariff, the shipment in- 
volved “must not leave the possession of the 
rail Carricr until delivered to the common 
carrier by ccean at the port of embarkation, 
and the responsibility of the rail carrier shall 
cease upon such delivery.” Of course, the 
Government was obliged to take over all 
ships of the American lines for war purposes, 
and on this technicality, that there were no 
longer any common carriers by ocean, these 
railroads immediately saw an opportunity 
to profit thereby and began to assess the do- 
mestic rates on all shipments, whether for 
export or not. In other words, Mr. President, 
they were so patriotic that they were willing 
to charge their own Government much 
higher rates than they willingly theretofore 
accepted for the same service from, in many 
cases, our present enemies. And now they 
come to this body and ask for that patriotic 
service a present of from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred million dollars per 
year. Oh, they say, but section 22 quotations 
made retroactive to January 1, 1942, gave the 
Government the advantage of the export rates 
even back to that time. But what they do 
not tell us is that in each section 22 quota- 
tion they are very careful to mention the 
fact that the rates quoted here are not sub- 
ject to land-grant deduction.” Then the men 
who handle these details for the Government 
are obliged to make the best of the situation 
as they see fit, and I am advised that the al- 
ternative is to use the domestic rates to the 
ports of embarkation, minus the land-grant 
deductions, which invariably gives a better 
result than these section 22 quotations. 

Another interesting item, as shown on page 
201 of the hearings: Prior to June 1, 1942, 
TCFB freight tariff No. 29, west-bound, ex- 
port, carried rates on various iron and steel 
articles, including steel of all kinds. How- 
ever, on June 1, 1942, the carriers inserted in 
that tariff by supplement 22, item 1348, an 
item reading: “Rates authorized under head 
of ‘Iron and steel, articles of’ do not ap- 
ply on the following articles of armament: 
Armor plate, deck plates, conning towers, 
conning tower tubes, turret tubes, signal 
towers, or siding hoods.” The rates previ- 
ously carried in this tariff were quite low 
but entirely in line with the class of com- 
modity covered. The insertion of the above 
clause in the tariff had the effect of forcing 
the Government to ship all the articles men- 
tioned above at class rates, which are very 
much higher, in many cases as much as 100 
to 200 percent higher and in some cases even 
more. For instance, the rate prior to June l, 
1942, from eastern seaboard points to the Pa- 
cific coast for export was 63 cents per hun- 
dredweight. The above-mentioned clause 
inserted in the tariff had the effect of bring- 
ing the rate on some of these items up to 
$3.63 per hundredweight. 

The same prohibitive clause is included in 
the tariff covering domestic rates to those 
points. In other words, Mr, President, they 
are not willing to give to their own Govern- 
ment, even in a time of crir-s, the same rates 
which they are willing to accord any other 
shipper or consumer. The evidence is plain, 
Mr. President—the very articles which the 
Government, and the Government only at 
the present, would use in huge quantities 
they specifically make higher rates on. 
Nothing more nor less, I must observe, than 
a plain case of discrimination against the 
Government of the United States. These 
are facts, Mr. President, not hearsay. The 
evidence is on the records. Call in, if you 
please, men from the Accounting Office and 
verify these statements. I repeat again that 
this whole mattcr of Government transpor- 
tation should be thoroughly investigated by 
all means, now, before further consideration 
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is given to this bill. I have a very good idea 
that many more interesting facts than are 
shown in these hearings would be brought 
to light. Time and space did not permit 
extended research. Apparently the state- 
ments so made by men who know this prob- 
lem were made extemporaneously and more 
from memory and excellent knowledge than 
from prepared transcript. Not being a mem- 
ber of that committee, I could not say. But 
I am told that this is a fact. I say a very 
extended research should be made into this 
entire situation, and by men who are work- 
ing on the auditing of railroad bills, and who 
are familiar with the goings-on of the entire 
situation. It would seem to me that they 
would be the ones who would know the most 
about it. 

Here is another circumstance to consider, 
as indicated on page 203 of the hearings: 
When war broke out the Army had in its 
possession many thousands of vehicles of all 
kinds—trucks, passenger cars, tanks, etc. 
All of these had to be moved from one place 
to another—in many cases across the conti- 
nent. Now,I don’t think anyone could deny 
that these were used or second-hand vehicles, 
yet, when shipped, the railroads charged for 
and were paid on tke basis of new vehicles 
right off the line. 

That practice, I understand, still prevails 
today. Mr. President, I submit to you that 
is entirely inexcusable. In the first placs, 
if these vehicles were absolutely new and 
from the factory, they should, by their stur- 
dier construction, their lack of fine finishes, 
and their all-around insusceptibility to dam- 
age as easily as ordinary vehicles, be entitled 
to a much lower rate. I am told that even 
on a huge number of these vehicles that have 
been damaged, wrecked, or in some the 
wheels and motors taken out and the vehi- 
cles shipped in to some central point for 
repairs, they still pay the new-vehicle rate 
thereon. These things are positively prepos- 
terous. I submit, Mr. President, that if the 
Office of Defense Transportation were not 
saturated with men who are in entire sym- 
pathy with everything the railroads do such 
conditions could not possibly exist. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the rates 
on many of the items shipped by the Govern- 
ment were made during peacetimes, when 
there was little or no movement of that kind 
of materials, and as a result of which the 
rates were naturally made high, which would 
be the case on any commodity of small move- 
ment, but there is no excuse whatever to 
continue these high rates on present ton- 
nage, and in some cases the rates have been 
even increased. These are all matters that 
should be thoroughly gone into before any 
action such as contemplated by this bill is 
taken. There is no rush—no need for this 
legislation to be rushed through without 
further consideration. The railroads are 
making more money than ever in history 
and are in no financial need whatever. 

I might observe in passing that even the 
truck lines are willing to have this bill passed, 
so the rates of the railroads on Government 
materials will be higher. They (the truck 
lines) can then, of course, cut under the rail 
rates and get some business for themselves 
which they are not now perhaps getting in 
some cases. It’s a cutthroat business, Mr. 
President. 

One of the main reasons, in fact the one 
on which these proponents have laid the 
mos’ stress for the passage of this bill, is 
the fact, as they claim, that not they them- 
selves who make and compile the tariffs, nor 
the shippers who ship the gocds are ca- 
pable of determining what rates and what 
land-grant deductions to apply to shipments 
involved. That is quite an admission, Mr. 
President. Do they mean to say that they 
who themselves make these rates and publish 
the tariffs, make them so complicated that 
after they are published they cannot them- 
selves determine the proper application 
thereof? If that be true, then by all means, 
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I submit, some governmental action shoyjq 
be taken to have these tariffs publisheg in 
such a manner that not only they, but th. 
general public as well, could determine th, 
proper rates in reasonable time and yj, 
reasonable effort. As a matter of fact, | 
believe that the Transportation Act, eye, 
now, provides for such clearness and gin. 
plicity in publication of tariffs. That matte; 
might also ke looked into. However, tho 
point I was going to make was that if there 
is such difficulty in determining the proper 
land-grant deductions, and such inyolyej 
procedures and lengthy accounting and qq. 
justments as they portray, then the simples; 
and most satisfactory solution would be jy 
substitute for these land-grant deductions 
a flat reduction of say 15 percent on | 
traffic which is now entitled to land-gran; 
deductions. Surely anyone could figure 1; 
percent on any amount without a great de,| 
of trouble. Then not only the railroads, py: 
the shippers, consumers, and everybody 
would have a full and complete knowledge 
of the proper rates to apply insofar as the 
deductions are concerned. Also it would 
eliminate a tremendous amount ef work not 
only for the railroads, but the Government 
and everybody concerned. It would elim. 
inate endless accounting for all parties ang 


save many, many man-hours of time and. - 


it would seem to me to be more satisfactory 


- to all parties. I can see no reasonable ob. 


jection to this proposal by anyone, Mr 
President, either in Government or outside, 

Retrogressing again, if I may for a mo- 
ment, I want to bring up a statement mace 
since the preparation of these remarks was 
begun; a statement purportedly made ac- 
cording to the newspaper caption, by James 
Donohue, L. & N. general counsel, before a 
civic club in a midwestern city on Novem- 
ber 30, just past. The big headlines over 
this statement read, “Present Laws Harm 
Railroads—Urges Three Changes.” Hailing 
the tremendous wartime job being done by 
the railroads, despite the handicap of less 
equipment than was available during the 
First World War, James J. Donohue, general 
attorney for the L. & N. Railroad, told the 
Kiwanis Club yesterday that with the vol- 
ume of traffic reduced after victory, present 
legislation burdening the railroads’ finan- 
cial structure must be relaxed. Chief among 
these he declared, are: 

1. The present social security law, into 
which fund the railroads have paid more 
than one-half billion dollars, an amount su!- 
ficient to pay benefits at the normal rate for 
50 years. 

2. The so-called land-grant laws on Fed- 
eral statute books for more than 75 years. 

3. The majority of State laws which re- 
quire railroads to pay high percentage of 
costs for separation of grades. 

Calling the railroad social-security 1a\, 
which requires the railroads to pay 3 per- 
cent of the pay roll into the fund a travesty, 
Mr. Donohue urged an amendment thet 
would end all payments until the reserve ‘5 
depleted to $150,000,000. The land-grant law 
he declared requires the railroads to trans- 
port United States property, and mail, and 
members of the armed forces at one-he'! 
normal rates, for some 130,000,000 acres 
lands, largest of which are in the West and 
South. “This land was a druz on the marke’, 
he continues, “prior to the coming of th? 
rails. Prior to that time the Governme!' 
was willing to sell it at $2.69 per acre.” T's 
is I might point out, at quite a variance W!'4 
the statement of one of their witnesses 
fact the vice president of the American As 
sociation of Railroads, as shown on page 23 
of the House hearings on this bill stated 1 
speaking of the value of the lands granted 
“97 cents was fixed at the time of the grat! 
That is Mr. President, 97 cents per acre. Now 
here is a statement by another railroad rep 
resentative that the lands were for sale & 
$2.60 per acre. I might suggest that the tw 
witnesses get together and compare fguic 
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establish a common value so there will be no 
such great variance of opinion in the state- 
ments. That is Just an observation in pass- 
ing. Now the article quoting Mr. Donohue 
continues: “Mr. Donohue also said that a 
rate increase which would bring the rail- 
roads $426,000,000 was suspended by the ICC, 
and that at the time that was not protested 
by the railroads. Now,” he said, “the rail com- 
panies are asking that suspension be lifted.” 
May I point out here Mr. President that they 
not only want that 6-percent increase in 
rates but also want in addition this two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred million 
dollars per year. Surely, there is nothing 
small about their desires and requests, I 
think you will agree. Further, this article 
continues, (quoting him) “Railroad man- 
agers have no illusions about the railroads 
of tomorrow, They will be faced after the 
war is won, with a volume of traffic, both 
freight and passenger, greatly reduced, and 
by competition, subsidized to an unbeliev- 
able extent, on land, water, and in the air, 
more intense than at any time in the past.” 

May I call attention, Mr. President, to 
testimony shown on page 196 of the Senate 
hearings near the tope of the page, second 
paragraph, wherein the witness stated: “The 
railroads are in a very peculiar position, so 
fur as the postwar period is concerned. I 
believe it is quite evident to anybody who 
locks at the situation that after the war the 
railroads are going to have to move a lot of 
this stuff back from the battle fronts and 
from various parts of the country. Thus 
there is going to be a lot of shipping, and the 
railroads are going to be in a much better 
pesition than any other industry, because 
they are going to have a continuing flow of 
business immediately following the downfall 
of the Axis, whereas a lot of other industries 
are going to have to await rebuilding. There 
is going to be, I think, a period when they 
are going to be dormant while factories are 
rehabilitated. That is something the rail- 
roads are not going to have to do. There is 
going to be a lot of business for the rail- 
roads in that period. So I do not see why 
the railroads are very much concerned at this 
time about the immediate postwar period, be- 
cause their business is going to be very good 
as I see it.” 

Now Mr. President, immediately in line 
with that very statement, I call your atten- 
tion to a large headline in a local paper, here 
in Washington just a few days ago, on Decem- 
ber 3 to be exact, which said, “Boom business 
for rail predicted after war ends.” That is 
the headline. Now the article reads as fol- 
lows: “United States railroads expect for 3 
or 4 years after reconversion, business ap- 
proximating volume in the 1929 boom year 
and during the poorest 12 months in a recon- 
version period lasting from 18 to 24 months— 
a revenue volume at least 25-percent higher 
than that of 1939. These estimates were ob- 
tained from J. H. Parmelee, director of eco- 
nomics for the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The estimates are considered particu- 
larly significant because volume of freight 
and passenger traffic, dependent as they are 
upen general business conditions, are popu- 
larly accepted as a gage of general business 
conditions. Thus in the opinion of the bu- 
reau of economics of the country’s railroads, 
there will be no reconversion slump with 
widespread unemployment of the character 
apprehended by a minority of businessmen. 
Parmelee’s estimates do not go beyond -his 
reconversion period of 18 to 24 months plus 
3 or 4 years of postwar era thereafter. The 
industry’s chief economist, mainly on the 
basis of surveys of principal shippers, placed 
Operating revenue during the lowest 12 
months of reconversion at five to five and 
One-half billion dollars. For the postwar 
period, he placed annual operating revenue 
at s'x to six and one-half billion. These fig- 
ures compare with the $6,280,000,000 revenue 
of 1929, the largest peacetime year in rail 
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history, and with the $3,995,000,000 revenue 
of 1939, the last year before the United States 
started heavy production for the European 
war. Based on these revenue figures, the 
railroads will employ 1,000,000 to 1,100,000 
during reconversion and 1,140,000 to 1,225,000 
in the postwar years. They are now employ- 
ing 1,400,000.” 

Now Mr. President, this statement by one 
of the railroads’ experts on such matters, 
employed by the Association of American 
Railroads, for that purpose. Somebody has 
been and is still wrong. There can be no 
doubt by this time, Mr. President, in the 
minds of every man in reach of my voice, 
that the witnesses in the hearings both be- 
fore the House and Senate committees, have 
made wild statements, misleading and mis- 
informative statements for no other purpose 
than to confuse the issues and get the Con- 
gress to pass this bill. Can there still linger 
in the minds of anyone here, any reason 
whatsoever why this bill should be passed 
and take two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred millions -f dollars out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers and dump them into the 
laps of these concerns? In the face of the 
facts just cited, Mr. President, I can’t con- 
ceive of any Member of this body voting in 
favor of this bill. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
President, in the face of these facts, I don’t 
believe that even the representatives of the 
railroads themselves would have the un- 
adulterated audacity to even ask further con- 
sideration of their bill. I don't see how they 
legitimately could. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
either the Senator from Mississippi or 
the Senator from Montana state the 
amendment? 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 23, in the committee amendment, 
after “Sec. 2”, it is proposed to strike out 
“The amendment made by this act shall 
take effect 90 days after the date of the 
cessation of hostilities in the war with 
Japan, as proclaimed by the President or 
declared by concurrent resolution of the 
two Houses of Congress, whichever is the 
earlier:” and insert “The amendment 
made by this act shall take effect 
October 1, 1946.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in 
order to have the record straight, certain 
language in section 2, beginning in line 
23 on page 2, is proposed to be stricken 
out, and the language of the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi would be substituted. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. I modify my 
amendment by striking out “18 months 
after said act becomes a law” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “October 1, 1946.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, now 
that the modified amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. has been ac- 
cepted, let me call attention to the fact 
that I believe that the bill as it origi- 
nally came from the committee would 
have saved the Government more money, 
if that is what the Senator is seeking 
to do. It would save the Government 
more money than would the amendment 
which we have accepted. Section 2 of 
the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee reads as follows: 

The amendment made by this act shall 
take effect 90 days after the date of the 
cessation of hostilities in the war with Japan, 
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as proclaimed by the President or declared 
by concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress, whichever is the earlier. 


I do not anticipate for one moment, 
and I have not anticipated, that the 
President would by proclamation declare 
the cessation of hostilities in the war 
with Japan for at least 9 months. 

Mr. BILEO. I am not disturbed about 
such technicalities, if the effective date is 
made October 1, 1946. 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely wished to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact which I have stated. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Under parliamen- 
tary procedure could the amendment 
which the Senator from Arizona sub- 
mitted in behalf of himself and other 
Senators be submitted for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi 
after it is adopted? The effective date 
is the same, October 1, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any 
other part of the bill may be amended. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment which I 
have submitted on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAvEz], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. HatcH], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MuitTcHetL], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHOoNEy], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. CarvILLe]}, 
which amendment I now offer, be agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona is not in order. The first part 
of his amendment is identical with the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Brite0], which is pending. 
The second part of the amendment does 
not relate to the pending committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to consent to the amendment with- 
out knowing something about it. What 
does the amendment propose? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is the same 
amendment which was reported in the 
last session of Congress, covering $63,- 
000,000 into a fund for the purchase of 
homes for veterans in reclamation States. 
It fixes the effective date as October 1, 
1946, the same date as is provided by the 
amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WHITE. Why is it limited to the 
reclamation States? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Those are the 
States in which land-grant rates are now 
effective. It is to take the place of the 
lands which the railroads have obtained 
in those States. It represents the value 
of the lands in those States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Brizo! as modified. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment be stated by the clerk. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LecIsLaTiveE CLERK. On page 2, 


line 23, in the committee amendment, 
after “Sec. 2”, it is proposed to strike 
out “The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect 90 days after the date 
of the cessation of hostilities in the war 
with Japan, as proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent or declared by concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress, 
whichever is the earlier”, and insert “The 
amendment made by this act shall take 
effect October 1, 1946.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. B1ILBo] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 2, after line 
20, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Montana to section 3. I 
understand that section 3 provides, in 
effect, that whatever earnings the rail- 
roads make by reasor of the removal of 
the reduction in rates shall be taken 
away from them by the requirement the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
readjust their rates. That is correct, is 
it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. The earnings will not 
be taken away from them. 

Mr. OVERTON. I mean that is what 
the effect will be. They will profit noth- 
ing by it, will they? 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. What it 
means is that, as always, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in fixing the rates 
of any railroad will take into considera- 
tion its earnings. If this money goes 
back into the treasuries of the railroads, 
then in fixing the rates it will be the duty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to take into consideration the amounts 
which are received by the railroads. 
That will be done in fixing the rates all 
over the country. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then, under that ex- 
planation, it seems to me that the rail- 
roads will nct benefit in any way by the 
measure. 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly; the rail- 
roads will not berefit by it. 

Mr. OVERTON. The other day the 
Senator stated that the general public 
will benefit by it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course the gen- 
eral public will benefit by it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then, do not we ar- 
rive at the same result if the existing 
law remains as it is and if the Govern- 
ment retains that money? When it re- 
tains it, of course it will be in the interest 
of the general public. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the result would 
not be the same, and I shall tell the Sena- 
tor why thatisso. The purpose in creat- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was to avoid discriminations or rebates 
in regard to freight rates as between 
various sections of the country and vari- 
ous cities. Under the act as now written, 
there is discrimination as between people 
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who sell to the Government. As I said 
the other day, if John Smith, a manufac- 
turer, living in New Orleans, which, we 
will say, has no outlet to a land-grant 
railroad, is selling his products to some- 
one in Philadelphia, where no land-grant 
railroad operates, and if a manufacturer 
living at a distance from New Orleans has 
access to a land-grant railroad and re- 
ceives the benefit of the land-grant rail- 
road rates, the latter has an advantage, 
because he can sell his goods for a lesser 
price than the price at which the goods 
could be sold by the man living in New 
Orleans. In that way discrimination is 
caused in the case of a manufacturer 
who sells his goods to the Government of 
the United States and who does not live 
on a land-grant railroad, as opposed to a 
manufacturer who sells his goods to the 
Government and who does live on a land- 
grant railroad. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I understood the Sena- 
tors question to be directed to section 3 
of the bill as it is now written. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it that that sec- 
tion would not do any more, either in 
fact or in law, than what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would be re- 
quired to do under its general obligations 
under existing law. I take it that section 
3 is merely a restatement of a present 
legal obligation. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the Senator 
from Maine probably is correct about 
that; I think his interpretation of the law 
is sound in that regard. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It seems that there 
was a misunderstanding a moment ago 
regarding the adoption of my amend- 
ment. Will the Senator yield for a mo- 
ment, in order to permit the situation to 
be straightened out? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to have my amendment re- 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be restated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, after 
line 12, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Src. 4. (a) It shall be the duty of all car- 
riers now operating under land-grant rates, 
including carriers which have entered into 
land-grant equalization contracts, when 
billing the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment for travel or transportation subject 
to land-grant rates begun after the date of 
enactment of this act, and prior to October 
1, 1946, to forward to the Comptroller General 
a copy of the bill showing the difference be- 
tween the full commercial rates, fares, or 
charges for the travel or transportation in 
question and the amounts which would be 
payable at the land-grant or equalization 
rates, fares, or charges. No report filed by any 
carrier pursuant to the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be considered or construed as an 
admission by such carrier with respect to the 
lawful rate applicable to any travel or trans- 
portation performed prior to the date of 
date of enactment of this act. 

(b) A sum equal to the amounts reported 
under subsection (a) shall be set aside in 
the Treasury, and covered into a special fund 
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to be designated as the “Veterans’ farms 
fund,” which shall be available for appropri. 
ation by Congress from time to time to 
carry out the purposes of this act, 

(c) Seventy-five percent of any appropria- 
tion from said veterans’ farms fund shall be 
made available to the Secretary of the In. 
terior and 25 percent thereof shall be made 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture, ang 
shall be utilized by them for the following 
purposes: 7 

(1) Funds appropriated to the Secretary of 
the Interior shall be utilized by him for the 
construction and settlement of irrigation pro. 
jects in the reclamation States, including the 
purchase for disposition to veterans in 
family-type farms of such privately owned 
lands situated within Federal reclamation 
projects as are necessary to the proper and 
integrated development of said project. 

(2) The funds appropriated to the Secre. 
tary of Agriculture shall be utilized by him 
for the purpose of assisting qualified veterans 
to establish themselves upon and improve 
family-type farms on lands within Federal 
reclamation projects and on lands within the 
States in which railroad land grants are lo- 
cated but which are not reclamation States, 
Funds so appropriated to the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be administered in the same 
manner as funds appropriated for title I of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended: Provided, That funds may be used 
by the Secretary.of Agriculture in the recla- 
mation States and in the other States named 
in subsection (d) without regard to the 
prevalence of farm tenancy in said States: 
And provided further, That veterans found 
qualified for occupancy of a family-type unit 
on Federal reclamation projects pursuant to 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act must 
also be acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Funds appropriated to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture pursuant to the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act may be used for 
the purposes of subsections (c) (2) and (c) 
(3). 

(3) In order to provide for cooperation be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the administra- 
tion of this act, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, pursuant to cooperative agree- 
ments between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior, to consider 
the money or any part of the money made 
available to settl-rs upon land within Federal 
reclamation projects, as all or a portion of 
the capital required of such settler under 
subsection (C) of section 4 of the act of De- 
cember 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 702), and where any 
lands have been or may be improved by 
means of funds made available to a veteran 
by the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, or 
this act, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
require the entryman or settler of such lands 
to enter into a mortgage contract or other 
security instrument acceptable to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture covering his interest in 
the land and improvements to secure the re- 
payment of the value of such improvements 
before a subsequent entry is allowed. 

(4) The Secretary of the Interior shall ex- 
pend at least $3,750,000 of the funds appro- 
priated to him and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall expend at least $1,250,000 of the 
funds appropriated to him in each of the 
States mentioned in subsection (d) as having 
railroad land-grants valued at $5,000,000 or 
more: Provided, That if the total of the 
amounts reported under subsection (a) is less 
than $68,272,770, then the said Secretaries 
shall expend in each of such States 75 per- 
cent and 25 percent, respectively, of an 
amount which bears the same ratio to $5,000,- 
000 as the total of the amounts so reported 
bears to $68,272,770. 

(5) An eligible veteran for the purposes of 
this act is one who has been or may be de- 
c’ired eligible for any benefits provided for 
in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
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1044 as the same now exists or may be here- 
after amended. 

(6) No amount shall be deducted or with- 
held from any payment due to any veteran 
under any law administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration for the purpose of protecting 
the United States against loss in connection 
with any sale of land under this act. 

(d) For the purpose of this act the value 
of lands to which carriers have legal or 
equitable title or possession in the several 
States is hereby fixed as follows: 

Arizona, $7,000,000; California, $14,331,090; 
Idaho, $1,149,190; Minnesota, $87,228; Mon- 
tena, @19,209,090; Nevada, $11,112,454; New 
Mexico, $5,000,000; North Dakota, $1,000,500; 
Oregon, $171,292; Utah, $349,120; Washington, 
#8,789,406; Wisconsin, $3,300; Wyoming, $70,- 
100; total, $¢8,272,770. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
I understand the amendment was agreed 
to a moment ago, but I wish to have the 
situation made clear. 

The FRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 
the amendment was not agreed to. An- 
other amendment was pending, and it 
was agreed to. But the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona was not agreed 
to. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the amendment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to explain to the Senator that 
in the land-grant States the railroads 
still have a certain amount of land. It 
was advocated by some that the railroads 
should turn those lands back to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Rather than to do that, we propose to 
create a fund, using the difference be- 
tween the full commercial rates, fares, or 
charges for travel or transportation and 
the amounts which would be payable at 
the land-grant rates, fares, or charges 
which accumulates up to $68,772,770 be- 
fore October 1946, to be used for the pur- 
chase or improvement of farm homes 
for veterans in the reclamation States, 
The Senator’s State is one of the recla- 
mation States. In substance, that is the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. McFArLANpD]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I dislike, in 
an atmosphere of harmony, to say any- 
thing which might possibly disturb the 
harmonious feeling. However, I do not 
think what I shall say will do that. 

Mr. President, this is a cock-eyed 
amendment which has no proper place 
in this bill. What it proposes to do is to 
take money derived from the payment of 
ireight rates on Government traffic mov- 
ing over land-grant railroads and use it 
to create a fund, 75 percent of which 
would be administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior and 25 percent of which 
would be administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, for the purchase of lands 
for returning veterans. What connec- 
tion there is between land-grant railroad 
freight rates and lands for returning 
veterans, I am wholly unable to see. We 
have treated the returning veterans with 
‘encrosity. If we have not treated them 
With sufficient generosity, I stand ready 


to move in the proper direction to give 
them whatever may be justified. 

But to mix things which are not alike, 
by writing into this bill an amendment 
of this kind—which has no relation to 
the bill and has nothing in common with 
the bill—is, to me, bad legislative prac- 
tice, which should not be followed. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I took 
the same position last year on this 
amendment; and when the committee 
accepted it at that time I filed a special 
concurring report expressing my views. 
I was in favor of the objective of the bill, 
namely, to terminate the land-grant 
rates. I was notin favor of the inclusion 
of thisamendment. The bill never came 
to a vote, so nothing was done. 

This year the committee did not ac- 
cept this amendment. Now the Senator 

rom Arizona hes offered it from the 
floor. 

I am anxious, as is everyone else con- 
cerned, about helping the shippers of the 
country get rid of land-grant rates. As 
has been stated here, they are a source 
of discrimination as between shippers, 
and they should be terminated. Iamin 
sympathy with the veterans. If we have 
not given the veterans all we should have 
given them, I stand reedy to vote to give 
them what can be justified. But this is 
not the kind of legislation we should 
pass in order to accomplish the purpose 
sought. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
know that the Senator from Kansas ob- 
jected to the amendment on a prior oc- 
casion, but he was the only cne who ob- 
jected. The amendment represents a 
compromise which we are trying to 
agree upon. I think the amendment 
should be agreed to so that we may dis- 
pose of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zont [Mr. McFartanp] for himself and 
other Senators. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for a division. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names? 


Aiken Guffey Myers 
Andrews Gurney O’Dantel 
Austin Hart O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hatch Overton 
Ball Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hickenlooper tevercomb 
Bilbo Hill Robertson 
Briggs Hoey Russell 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Butler Knowland Smith 
Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capehart Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Capper McCarran Tunnell 
Carville McClellan Tydings 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar Walsh 
Cordon McMahon Wheelcr 
Donnell Magnuson Wherry 
Ellender Maybank White 
Ferguson Mead Wiley 
Pulbright Millikin Willis 
George Mitchell Wilson 
Gerry Moore Young 
Green Murdcck 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp! and 
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the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], the Senator from West 
Virginia {Mr. Kricore!, the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Taytor], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacnrr] 
are detained on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Pep- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has been appointed a delegate to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in Paris, 
and is, therefore, necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster |}, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr. Morse}, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the Sen- 
ators from New Hampshire | Mr. BripcEs 
and Mr. Topey] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [ Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. THomAs] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-seven Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona {Mr. McFartanp! on behalf of 
himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is still before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The bill (H. R. 694) was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Recorp show that if there 
had been a roll call I would have voted in 
the negative. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, if a 
record vote had been had, as I requested, 
I would have voted in the negative. 

Mr. RUSSELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier in the day the Senate 
passed without a roll-call vote a bill to 
repeal the so-called land-grant rates. I 
was temporarily absent from the floor, 
and when I returned the Senate was en- 
gaged in discussion of the question of the 
reference of the atomic energy bill. Ihad 
assumed that there would be a record 
vote on the land-grant rate bill, and I 
was out in the reception room, and was 
therefore denied the opportunity to ask 
for a record vote. I do not like to have 
this bill become a law without the Recorp 
showing I was opposed to it. I desired 
to make the statement that I was opposed 
to it, and I ask to have the statement 
appear in the Recorp following action of 
the Senate in passing the land-grant rate 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I beg to state 
for the sake of the Recorp that I was op- 
posed to the land-grant rate bill, and had 
there been a roll-call vote, I certainly 
should have voted against the passage of 
the bill. I ask that my statement appear 
following that of the Senator from Geor- 
gia immediately following the passage of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY—REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 
1463 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the President sent 2 message to 
the Congress dealing with atomic energy. 
In the message he commented upon his 
purpose to discuss with other nations the 
question of the control of the atomic 
bomb, and kindred subjects, with which 
we are familiar. 

The message of the President was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and when the Senator from Colo- 
rado introduced a bill carrying out the 
recommendations of the President, and 
asked that it be referred also to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] raised 
the question of the jurisdiction of that 
committee as compared with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and possibly 
other committees. By agreement the bill 
was permitted to lie on the table without 
reference, with the understanding that 
the question of the committee to which 
it should be referred would be taken up 
and disposed of today. 

I had a feeling that that meant simply 
that the reference of the bill would be 
held in abeyance until today, at which 
time the Chair would refer the bill as the 
Chair refers bills usually. But from a 
technical parliamentary standpoint, the 
bill being on the table, the Chair cannot 
refer it as he would a bill ordinarily in- 
troduced, and, therefore, in order to get 
it before the Senate, it is necessary that 
the Chair lay the bill before the Senate, 
after which a motion will be in order to 
refer it to a particular committee. 

Mr. President, in order that that ques- 
tion may be determined as promptly as 
possible, I ask that the Chair lay the bill 
before the Senate 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair lays before the Senate— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
if I may be heard for just a moment— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I submit a par- 
liamentary inquiry. What will happen 
if the Chair shall lay the bill before the 
Senate and the Senator from Kentucky 
, Shall move.to refer it to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and that motion 
shall be rejected? What then will be 
the status of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will go to the calendar. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That would be 
an unsatisfactory status for any of us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The issue I want 
decided, and the only issue I want de- 
cided, is whether or not the Senate 
thinks that the question of congres- 
sional control of this matter should be 
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subdivided among various standing com- 
mittees, or whether it should go to an 
over-all joint committee, which the Sen- 
ate has already approved by way of 
resolution, which resolution is pending 
for action in the House. 

I am perfectly willing to consent to 
any parliamentary maneuver which will 
permit the Senate to decide that funda- 
mental question, but I do not think 
either the Senator from Kentucky or I 
would wish to create such a situation 
that we would have to vote either to refer 
the bill to the Committee on Military 
Affairs or vote it to the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it would be 
most unfortunate and most unsatisfac- 
tory that the bill go to the calendar with- 
out the consideration of a committee, 
and I think that the most direct way to 
reach the situation is to agree that the 
Chair may pass upon the question of 
reference, from which decision any Sena- 
tor may appeal. We would in that way 
get the verdict of the Senate. Other- 
wise the bill will go to the calendar 
without consideration by any committee 
at all. 

If I may make myself a little more 
definite, if I should ask unanimous con- 
sent, regardless of the parliamentary, 
technical situation, that as of yesterday, 
when the bill was introduced, the Chair 
decide the question of reference, from 
which decision any Senator could take 
an appeal, the Senate could then pass 
upon it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would not that 
leave us in precisely the same situation? 
Suppose we pursued the course suggested 
by the able Senator, suppose the Chair 
referred the bill to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and I took an appeal, 
and the appeal were sustained; where 
would that leave the bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would still leave 
the bill, according to my judgment, be- 
fore the Senate, and a motion could be 
made then to refer it to another com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The committee 
to which some of us think it should be 
referred is not yet in existence, and is 
awaiting the action of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a situation 
which probably creates a parliamentary 
vacuum, Even if the House should 
agree to the resolution which the Senate 
has already passed, I do not believe this 
bill could be referred to it. I do not 
wish to enter into that argument now. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I disagree with 
the Senator in that. Will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Could we not 
present the issue frankly to the Senate, 
without any parliamentary difficulties, by 
a unanimous-consent request that the 
Senate vote upon a motion to refer the 
bill to the Committee on Military Affairs 
with the understanding that if the mo- 
tion were defeated, the bill would return 
to the table? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is unfor- 
tunate that we get into a parliamentary 
vacuum over the reference of a bill. Or- 
dinarily, as we all understand, the Chair 
has the right to refer a bill, and I imagine 
that if the general parliamentary process 
had been carried out yesterday, the bill 
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would have gone to the committee to 
which the President’s message was re- 
ferred by the occupant of the Chair at 
that time. But on account of the discus. 
sion which ensued, we all agreed that the 
bill should lie on the table. Many of the 
Senators did not realize that from a tech- 
nical standpoint that meant that neither 
the Chair nor the Senate could pass upon 
the reference of the bill to a committee 
unless it were laid before the Senate and 
a motion made to refer it to a particular 
committee. 

Mr. President, in the absence of the 
power of the Chair to decide, without 
unanimous consent, the question of ref- 
erence—the Senator would not agree to 
that, would he? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Not without a 
supplemental agreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, any Sena- 
tor would have the right to appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair with respect to 
reference of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, but that 
might bring us to something that neither 
the Senator from Kentucky nor I would 
care to contemplate, namely, that it go to 
the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the appeal of any 
Senator from the ruling of the Chair was 
not sustained, then the bill would go to 
the committee to which it was referred. 
It would not put the bill back on the 
calendar. In other words, if the Chair 
should hold that the bill should go either 
to the Committee on Military Affairs or 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, any 
Senator. could appeal from that decision 
and we would have a vote upon it. That 
would not send the bill back to the cal- 
endar. If the appeal were sustained, it 
would be in order then, I understand, 
to move that the bill go to some other 
committee. I should like to inquire of the 
Chair whether I am correct about that, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, if 
the Chair should refer the bill to the 
Committee on Military Affairs—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any 
Senator would have a right to appeal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; any Senator 
could appeal. And if on appeal the Sen- 
ate sustained the appeal, then it would 
be in order to move that the bill go either 
to that committee or some other com- 
mittee, so the Senate would have a vote 
on the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To 
some other committee. Not to that com- 
mittee, because that question would have 
been decided. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The _ Senator 
from Kentucky appreciates that that 
would not permit me to raise the funda- 
mental question I wish to raise inasmuch 
as the joint congressional committee has 
not yet been created. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Therefore I! 
cannot move that the bill be referred to 
it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Frankly, I do not 
think the Senator could move to refer 
the bill to it, even if the joint committee 
were in existence. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is another 
question, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is another 
question. But, regardless of the status 
of the so-called joint commission which 
was provided for in the resolution which 
the Senate adopted the other day, here is 
a bill which was introduced yesterday 
and must be referred to some committee. 

fr. VANDENBERG. But it can lie 
upon the table until the appropriate 
committee is ereated.- 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; which might be 
indefinitely. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am perfectly 
wiliing, as I told the Senator yesterday, 
to avoid any indefinite postponement 
just as soon as the temper of the House 
of Representatives is registered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not so much 
concerned about the temper of the House 
of Representatives as I am about its pos- 
sible action. 

Mr. VANDENBERG.,. Very well. 
What does the Senator say about that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not quibbling 
upon that proposition. Here is a bill 
which is introduced as a result of a 
Presidential message, and the message 
of the President was predicated upon the 
importance of prompt action upon this 
proposed legislation. The bill which has 
been introduced has no international 
connotations or relationships. It is 
purely a domestic bill dealing with a do- 
mestic situation growing out of the 
atomic bomb and atomic energy which 
has been developed by the War Depart- 
ment through military processes and 
through research. I do not wish to take 
advantage of any technical situation to 
deny the Senate the right to pass upon 
the question. If the Senator from Mich- 
igan is not willing that the Chair should 
make a ruling referring this bill to some 
committee, and by reason of an appeal 
from that decision to get a vote of the 
Senate, of course I am helpless, so far as 
that is concerned. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
not helpless in settling the issue this 
afternoon if he will join me in permitting 
the issue to be presented in its naked 
reality to the Senate. I am perfectly 
willing to ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Kentucky be permit- 
ted now to move to refer the bill to the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee with 
the understanding that if his motion fails 
the bill remains upon the table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
not necessary to obtain unanimous con- 
sent that I move that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
All the Chair has to do is to lay the bill 
before the Senate, and then it is in order 
to move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I do not 
feel at this time justified in agreeing 
that if that motion should be defeated 
the bill would still be on the table, be- 
cause it would then be in order to move 
that it be referred to some other com- 
mittee, 

I should like to see this issue settled 
because I want to say frankly that a 
Similar bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs in the House yes- 
terday. That committee is preparing to 
hold immediate hearings upon it. I 
think it would be most unfortunate for 
us Lo get into a quarrel over jurisdiction 


by committees in the Senate while the 
House proceeds with hearings on the 
bill referred by the Speaker to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, a bill identical 
with the one introduced in the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree with the 
Senator that nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than that we should get into 
parliamentary difficulties over a subject 
of this utterly fundamental import not 
only to America but to the world. The 
very thing I am striving for is to create 
one over-all forum which can be respon- 
sible for congressional action in connec- 
tion with the consideration of this prob- 
lem. My contention is that if it is not 
put in this one over-all place we will 
find one segment of the bill in the S2nate 
Military Affairs Committee, precisely as 
is now proposed should be done, and we 
will find another sector in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee where the 
bill submitted by the able Senator from 
Connecticut has already been taken up. 
In the other House we find one: sector 
of the problem referred to the House 
Military Affairs Committee, and another 
sector referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee. When we get through with 
Subdividing all the interests that are in- 
volved in the answer to this fundamental 
problem we have created, in my judg- 
ment, a total hodgepodge which invites 
no possibility of the sort of prompt and 
effective action which the desperate 
problem requires. 

Furthermore, the able Senator from 
Kentucky has emphasized the fact that 
the President’s message has come to the 
Senate and has been referred to the 
Military Affairs Committee. I think that 
is no precedent whatever. I remind the 
Senator that when the Senate acted— 
and the Senate has acted—the Senate’s 
recorded judgment is that this problem 
is too big for any of its standing com- 
mittees. The Senate’s recorded judg- 
ment is that there shou'i be a small 
joint congressional committee created 
for the purpose of dealing with the total 
subject of the control, development and 
use of atomic energy. And I remind the 
Senator from Kentucky that that action 
was not taken until the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee had sent a sub- 
committee consisting of the Senator 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the Senator from 
Iliinois [Mr. Lucas], and myself to con- 
sult the President of the United States 
himself in respect to it, and we called 
upon the President and we had from 
him the statement that he thought this 
was the proper way in which we should 
proceed. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think I am unfair when, 
while agreeing with the Senator that we 
ought to settle it at the earliest possible 
moment, I ask that the parliamentary 
situation be such that we can get a 
straight-out vote on the question whether 
any part of this problem shall go to any 
of our standing committees, or whether 
or not it is the judgment of the Senate 
that it should sustain its previous action 
in asserting that the probiem is too great 
for any one standing committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Michigan 
if he is in accord with the President’s 
message received yesterday? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What does the 
Senator mean? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Whether 
the Senator is in accord with the presen- 
tation of this whole matter to the Senate. 
This is what I mean. Beginning on 
page—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me inter- 
rupt the Senator to answer his question 
first. I am not in accord with that por- 
tion of the message which indicates that 
the President is going to proceed to de- 
termine what shall be the international 
fate of atomic energy and then report 
a conclusion to the Congress for its con- 
firmation. I think that the determina- 
tion of what shall be the international 
fate of atomic energy goes to the uiter 
fundamentals of the whole thing, and 
that the Congress of the United States 
should have the right of consultation 
from the very first moment that the sub- 
ject is taken up, and that again it is 
necessary to create a joint congressional 
voice for that purpcse so that the Con- 
gressional representation can cooperate 
with the President every moment of the 
time that the subject is being explored. 
I do not agree with that portion of the 
Presidential message. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
President’s message begins on page 1 and 
continues all through page 2 exactly to 
describe the bill which has been intro- 
duced in the Senate, known as Senate 
bill 1463. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I can answer the 
Senator in a word. I am greatly sympa- 
thetic with the President’s message. It 
is not conclusive, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
care to argue that point with the Sena- 
tor, but I do wish to state, and to make 
it clear, that the President’s message is 
divided into two parts. Beginning with 
the last paragraph on page 1, and on all 
of page 2, the President’s message deals 
with the bill which has been introduced, 
and describes it in detail, and there is 
nothing in the bill which has been in- 
troduced which is not covered in the 
President’s message on pages 1 and 2. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; there are in 
the President’s message a great many 
things which are not covered by the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Begin- 
ning with paragraph 1 and ending on 
page 2, there is nothing in the Presi- 
dent’s message which is not in the bill. 
The hill is an amplification of that part 
of the message. Then the President, on 
page 3, goes on to say: 

The other phase of the problem is the 
question of the international control and 
development of this newly discovered energy. 


Of course, that is a question with 
which the Military Affairs Committee 
certainly does not have jurisdiction to 
deal; but it does have jurisdiction to deal 
with all the parts of the bill which has 
been introduced, Senate bill 1463, the bill 
described by the Fresident in his mes- 
sage, on pages 1 and 2. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator’s 
statement completely confirms every- 
thing I have said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator says 
that the Committee on Military Affairs 
would not have jurisdiction over certain 
parts of the problem submitted in the 
Presidential message. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I did not 
say parts of the bill. I said parts of the 
problem. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am. talking 
about the message and about the prob- 
lem. The Senator states that the prob- 
lem is infinitely Jarger than the jurisdic- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President concedes that, too. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and I want 
the Senate again to concede it, as it has 
already done by voting in the first in- 
stance that the problem as a whole 
should go to a joint committee which 
can encompass the entire subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bill 
does not encompass the entire subject, 
because the legislation which is pre- 
sented to the Senate automatically di- 
vides the problem into two parts. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I seem to be un- 
able to make the Senator understand 
that that is precisely what I object to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I seem 
to have a similar difficulty, Mr. Presi- 
dent. erhaps it is my fault in both 
instances. 

Mr. VANDENBERG.. I agree with the 
Senator that a portion of this message 
belongs in the Committee on Military 
Affairs; I agree that a portion of it be- 
longs in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; I agree that a portion of it be- 
longs in the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce; I agree that a portion of it 
belongs in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. As I stated yesterday, since the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
is the committee in which most of our 
explosions cccur, perhaps some of it be- 
longs even there. 

That is the very point. With a sub- 
ject so broad as this, I do not see how 
we can divide it up into airtight com- 
partments and have half a dozen dif- 
ferent committees at both ends of the 
Capitol simultaneously dealing with this 
utterly treacherous subject. It not only 
involves complete duplication of testi- 
mony and consideration, but it involves 
the very serious hazard that too many 
cooks may spoil the broth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was I correct a few 
moments ago in stating that the present 
parliamentary status of the measure is 
such that the Chair himself cannot refer 
it to a committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has no authority after it is laid 
on the table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to submit a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Chair lays the 
bill before the Senate, will it then be in 


The 


President, a 
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order to move that it be referred to the 
appropriate committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask the Chair to 
lay the bill before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair lays before the Senate—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does that re- 
quest require unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
does not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. With the bill on 
the table, would it not require unani- 
mous consent to lay the bill before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tech- 
nically it would require a motion by a 
Member of the Senate to lay the bill be- 
fore the Senate, if there is objection. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that is 
the way to raise the issue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
Chair lay before the Senate Senate bill 
1463. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If that motion 
were defeated, what would the status of 
the bill be? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
‘would remain on the table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. A further par- 
liamentary inquiry: Is the motion de- 
batable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
motion is debatable. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Dces the Senator 
wish to debate it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 
the Senator have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky that Senate 
bill 1463 be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to repeat myself. The issue 
is very simple. The Senate, upon the 
unanimous-recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, has adopt- 
ed a concurrent resolution which under- 
takes to concentrate in one congressional 
authority the entire control of the crig- 
inal consideration of the problems in- 
volved in the development, control, and 
use of atomic energy. Why was that ac- 
tion taken by the Senate? 


The 


The 


The 


The 


I will let 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If that 


resolution should be adopted by the other 
Hcuse, would such a committee as is de- 
scribed in the resolution be a legislative 
committee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would not. 
The resolution authorizes the committee 
to present its recommendations to the 
Congress, 
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Why did the Senate take that action, 
Mr. President, and why did the commit- 
tee take the action which it took? If 
took the action because it confronted the 
proposition that the problem involved in 
the use, development, and control of 
atomic energy is so broad in its impact 
and its considerations that no single 
legislative committee in either the House 
or the Senate could possikly have juris- 
diction over anything except a small por- 
tion of the problem. 

The able Senator from Colorado him- 
self, who introduced the bill, says that 
his bill deals only with the military as- 
pects of atomic energy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 

enator. Ido not wish to misquote him, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I made 
no such statement as that. 
~ Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. The 
Senator may make his own statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bill 
which I introduced carries out the 
recommendation of the President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the military 
field. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
recommendation which he made in his 
message of yesterday, beginning with the 
last paragraph on page 1, and including 
all the paragraphs on page 2. That is 
as much of the President’s message as 
the pending bill, Senate bill 1463, en- 
visages. The President’s message then 
passes to another subject. The bill 
which is before the Senate does not pass 
to that second subject. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Let me see if I 
can make my statement sufficiently con- 
secutive to be in some degree logical. 

If the Senator’s bill covers not only the 
question of military use, but also the 
question of the creation of an atomic en- 
ergy commission to deal with the do- 
mestic development of atomic energy, 
then the bill does not belong in the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, even as it is 
now written. There, we have another 
perfect example of the fact that this sub- 
ject is so broad, and so all-inclusive in 
its impact upon every phase of American 
life—yea, upon every phase of world 
civilization—that there is no standing 
committce cf the Senate which can ap- 
propriately take jurisdiction over any- 
thing except a very small part of ii. 

I repeat that if one takes the Presi- 
dent’s message and applies parliamen- 
tary dissection to it, a part of the mes- 
sage must be referred to the Committce 
on Foreign Relations; another part of it 
to the Committee on Military Affairs; 
another part to the Committee on Intcr- 
state Commerce; another part to, the 
Committee on Commerce; and still an- 
other part to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. That is a perfect example of 
the all-inclusive character of this pro)- 
lem. 

Mr. President, it was because of that 
fact that the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, after consultation with the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and with his 
approval—I repeat, after consultation 
with the President of the United States, 
and with his approval—unanimously re- 
ported to this body a resolution propos- 
ing the creation of a small joint over-all 
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congressional committee to take total 
jurisdiction over the entire subject. 

Thet resolution was adopted by the 
Senate. The resolution has gone to the 
House. In the House it was referred to 
the Committee on Rules. The Commit- 
tee on Rules substituted for that action 
of the Senate a practically identical reso- 
lution introduced by a distinguished 
Democratic Member of the House, I has- 
ten to say that I have no pride of author- 
shin in this matter. Iam interested sole- 
ly in the fundamental principle involved, 
and I shall be very happy to accept the 
Democratic sponsorship in the House 
which the resolution now has. 

The House Rules Committee unani- 
mously reported the resolution to the 
House. Whether it will come up in the 
House for action, I suppose, is largely de- 
pendent upon the attitude of the Speak- 
er, Iam not prepared to speak for the 
Speaker, but I assert that on the face of 
the record, so far as anyone can consult 
it, the judgment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself thus far is precisely the 
same as the judgment returned by the 
Senate when it adopted the resolution. 

The motion now pending permits us 
to make a clear-cut decision upon this 
fundamental question. That is the only 
thing in which I am interested. It per- 
mits the Senate to decide whether it 
thinks the problem of atomic energy, its 
control, development, and use, can bet- 
ter be handled by being split into half a 
dozen different sectors and peddled out to 
a number of different standing commit- 
tees of the House and Senate, or wheth- 
er it believes that this problem is so big, 
so intense, and yet so delicate that there 
ought to be one congressional spokes- 
manship dealing with every phase of its 
development. A vote of “yea” on the 
pending motion is a vote to subdivide the 
question and spread it around among 
various committees. A vote of “nay” is 
a vote in favor of over-all consideration. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the resolution to 
which the Senator refers, which is now in 
the House, merely provide for the crea- 
tion of a committee to which the legisla- 
tion may be referred? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It provides for 
the creation of a joint congressional 
committee, consisting of six Members 
of the House and six Members of the 
Senate, to take over-all control of the 
consideration of this problem in the Con- 
gress, and to make recommendations to 
the House and Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would this bill, as well 
as the President’s message, be referred 
to that committee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That would be 
my theory and my view. 

Mr. AIKEN. And no legislation is 
actually involved, other than the setting 
up of the committee; is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. How is the committee 
to be designated? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is to be ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and by the Speaker of the 
House—if that answers the Senator’s 
question, 
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Mr. AIKEN. It does. 
Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the motion I have made, which 
is that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the bill intreduced yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado |Mr. Jonnson]. Or- 
dinarily, when a Senator introduces a bill 
the Chair exercises the right, which he 
enjoys under the rule, to refer the bill. to 
a standing legislative committee which 
may have jurisdiction of it. I recognize 
fully that frequently bills which are in- 
troduced in the Senate might go to one 
of two or three committees; but in the 
exercise of the power and discretion 
lodged in the Chair to make reference 
appropriately, the Chair is expected to 
refer a bill not to two or three commit- 
tees, but to one of the standing commit- 
tees of the Senate. That is the practice 
in the Senate. If the President’s message 
of yesterday—a message which dealt 
with two phases of this problem, one 
domestic and the other international— 
had been limited to the domestic phase, 
there is no question that this bill would 
have gone to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. But the President said, after 
delivering his message upon the domestic 
phase of the problem, that he was going 
to initiate discussions with other nations 
with respect to the international phase 
of the problem. Theupon, the Senator 
from Colorado introduced a bill, not deal- 
ing with the international problems, not 
dealing with the international phase of 
the subject, but dealing entirely ahd ex- 
clusively with the domestic problem rela- 
tive to atomic energy as developed by 
the investigations and researches of the 
War Department which resulted in the 
production of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The question 
outside of military use is infinitely larger 
from a domestic sense than the question 
inside of military use. Does the Sena- 
tor think that the problem with respect 
to domestic use other than military use 
belongs in the Committee on Military 
Affairs? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That all depends. 
We cannot introduce a specific bill and 
have it referred to more than one com- 
mittee. Now and then the Senate has re- 
ferred a bill to a particular committee, 
with an agreement that after that com- 
mittee reports the bill it should then go 
to some other committee—a practice 
which, in my judgment, is a bad one, 
because it dissipates jurisdiction and 
authority. Frequently, bills which are 
introduced as a whole might, if intro- 
duced in separate parts, go to separate 
committees of the Senate. But the 
Chair and the Senate must decide the 
matter of the reference of a bill to a 
particular committe... Ordinarily I 
think the Parliamentarian advises the 
Chair, when he is requested to give ad- 
vice on parliamentary matters, and 
especially in connection with the refer- 
ence of bills, that the committee which 
would have jurisdiction of the major 
part of the subject dealt with by the bill 
would be entitled to have jurisdiction of 
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it, notwithstanding that if some other 
phase of the subject were introdused 
separately in the form of a bill, it might 
go to another committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understood it to 
be said yesterday by both the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Colorado that if other phases of the bill 
develop, the bill need not stay in the 
Committee on Military Affairs. of 
course, there will be other domestic 
phases. That being true, of course I 
should be inclined to vote to have the 
bill laid before the Senate. 

I also think that the suggestion of the 
Senator from Michigan, namely, that the 
bill be referred to a committee which is 
not a legislative committee, probably 
would put us in worse shape. I under- 
stood, however, both Senatcrs to say 
yesterday that if there were other do- 
mestic-phases of importance the bill 
should be sent to a committee other than 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I un- 
dertake to say in advance that if a bill 
is entitled because of its major provi- 
sions to be referred to a definite com- 
mittee, if that committee reports it, it 
then will be possible to refer it to some 
other committee. The Senate always has 
jurisdiction of a bill; and if a committee 
to which a bill is originally assigned re- 
ports it and if there is a phase of the 
matter which should be considered by 
another committee, the Senate has the 
power to refer it to another committee. 
But I doubt the wisdom of doing that in 
advance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask the Senator 
to yield merely for a question. Is it not 
very difficult to treat the maiter of the 
use of atomic energy in two separate sec- 
tions—one, its internal effect, and the 
other its international effect? Do not 
they have to be considered together? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think 
they automatically or necessarily have to 
be considered together, and the bill now 
before the Senate does not deal in any 
respect with any international phase of 
this problem. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the interna- 
tional phase is the dangerous phase. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As the President said 
in his message, he will initiate discussions 
as to the international phase and will 
report to Congress either on what he has 
been able to ascertain or as to an agree- 
ment—which, of course, would go to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

But this bill deals with the domestic 
phase, and it must be referred to a com- 
mittee. It cannot be referred to more 
than one committee, as I see it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The really urgent 
problem is the international use of 
atomic energy, is it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is urgent, but I do 
not think it excludes the domestic fea- 
ture. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
however. 


It overshadows it, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Perhaps so, in the 
ultimate consummation. But, for the 
time being, it seems to me we must con- 
sider this matter from the point of view 
of the emergency which now presents 
itself to our country, and that considera- 
tion is to be supplemented by the belief 
and determination that we must con- 
sider its use from the international point 
of view. But the bill now presented does 
not deal with the international point of 
view. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Approximately a 
month ago, on the same day the Senator 
from Michigan introduced his resolution 
calling for the appointment of a joint 
congressional committee, and preceding 
that event, I made a speech in the Sen- 
ate and I introduced a bill on this sub- 
ject. The bill covers both the interna- 
tional and the foreign aspects of the use 
of atomic energy. Iam happy to say that 
the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Colorado seems in practically all respects 
to agree with the provisions of the bill 
I introduced, so far as the domestic treat- 
ment of the question is concerned. 

My bill was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I presume it was 
referred to that committee because, al- 
though it deals with the domestic side, it 
also deals with the international side of 
the question. I ask the Senator if any 
precedent to which attention should be 
paid now was created by that reference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My judgment is that 
no precedent was set or created either by 
referring the Senator’s bill to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations or by refer- 
ring the resolution of the Senator from 
Michigan to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, because the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Tuomas] introduced a bill on the 
subject and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and there is 
now on the calendar a bill dealing with 
that subiect, reported from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. I do not know 
whether the Senate will take up that 
bill. 

Furthermore, I may say that hearings 
have been instituted, I believe, by the 
Committee on Commerce relative to an- 
other bill, one in which the Senator from 
Washington is interested. That bill was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
That shows the chaos which exists in the 
Senate relative to the reference of bills, 
and it convinces me that the obiter dic- 
tum, to which I referred yesterday, by a 
former Vice President—namely, that any 
bill which bears the name of the com- 
mittee to which the author of the bill de- 
sired to have it referred, would be re- 
ferred to it without regard to the rules 
of the Senate—is bad practice. I do not 
think any of these bills or any reference 
which has been given to them to any com- 
mittee establishes a precedent by which 
the Senate is bound. 

Mr. McMAHON. I am seeking infor- 
mation. Could the Committee on For- 
eign Relations proceed to hold hearings 
on the bill I introduced? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I presume it could 
do so. Yes. 
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Mr. McMAHON. So there would be 
split jurisdiction, anyway, at this stage 
of the matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, physically 
and mentally, the committee could go 
ahead. Of course, the bill having been 
referred to the committee, it could pro- 
ceed to hold hearings, if it saw fit to 
do so. 

But here we have had a message from 
the President of the United States, who 
has some responsibility in this situation, 
and a bill carrying out his reeommenda- 
tions, so far as the domestic phases are 
concerned, has been introduced in the 
Senate. The mere fact that the Presi- 
dent mentioned his prospective discus- 
sions with other nations, upon which he 
will report later, in my judgment—un- 
less the bill contemplated that and inte- 
grates it and deals with it—would give 
the Committee on Foreign Relations no 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. McMAHON. As I said, my bill 
anticipated the President’s message by 
a month and preceded it by a month. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I congratulate 
the Senator from Connecticut on his 
ability in foreseeing the situation and on 
his alertness with regard to the problem, 
which is one in which we are all inter- 
ested. I say to the Senate that I have 
no personal preference in the matter of 
the committee to which the bill now 
under discussion is referred. I am a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and I m not a member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator that Iam not a mem- 
ber of either committee, so I am in a 
worse position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I will say that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations had 
no more jurisdiction of the resolution of 
the Senator from Michigan, when it was 
introduced a few days ago, than did the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, the 
Committee on Commerce, or any other 
committee which might deal with some 
phase of the question of the future use 
of atomic energy. The fact that the 
committee reported such a resolution, 
and the Senate adopted it, in my judg- 
ment offers no precedent by which the 
Senate should be bound in determining 
to what committee the bill should be re- 
ferred. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Fresident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Let us 


return to the inquiry propounded by the 
Senator from Arkansas. It seems to me 
that we should remember that we will 
not have an international question in- 
volved until we acquire domestic control 
of the problem. What I am trying to 
say is that we are getting the cart before 
the horse. An old colored friend of mine 
used to say, “You cannot have a stew 
until you catch a rabbit.” 

The first thing for the Government 
to do is to acquire control of atomic 
energy. That is precisely what Senate 
bill 1463 wauld do, and that is all it 
would do. At the present time the whole 
matter is in a state of suspense. The 
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Manhattan project, so-called, developed 
the atomic bomb. It has plants scattereq 
around the country. Who owns them? 
What control do we have of them? 
What about any secrets which might be 
divulged as to the atomic bomb or atomic 
energy? Senate bill 1463 attempts to 
place a control over the entire problem 
so that we can deal with it in its inter- 
national aspects, as well as other aspects 
which may come before the Congress, 
The first thing we should do is to perfect 
an organization which will control 
atomic energy. Then we can deal with 


’ the other aspects which may be involved, 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from 
Colorado has said that we have put 
the cart before the horse. What the 
Senator from Colorado and the Senator 
from Kentucky are trying to do is to 
separate the cart from the horse. I do 
not know what good the cart is without 
the horse, or what good the horse is with- 
out the cart. I deny that we can divide 
this problem into airtight compartments, 
The entire problem is involved in every 
aspect of the question. 

The Senator from Kentucky has said 
that the bill has nothing to do with the 
international phase. I invite his atten- 
tion to the fact that the textual language 
of the bill says that “the primary objec- 
tive of all action taken under or pursuant 
to this act shall be the safeguarding of 
world peace.” If that language does not 
evidence international implications, I do 
not know what it does do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a sentence 
which has been grabbed out of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It has been 
grabbed out of the portion of the bill 
which describes its purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been taken out 
of a bill of approximately 29 pages. Be- 
cause of one sentence in the bill the Sena- 
tor from Michigan thinks that the bill 
should be referred to a certain commit- 
tee, notwithstanding the fact that all the 
remainder of the bill refers to the do- 
mestic situation. I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Michigan and 
I entertain no jealousy so far as the ju- 
risdiction of committees may be con- 
cerned. As I said yesterday, I am a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but Iam not a member Of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I have 
no personal feeling as between the two 
committees. If I did have any feeling of 
that nature it would probably be in favor 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. ‘The Senator 
from Kentucky should understand that I 
am not seeking jurisdiction for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I certainly have con- 
cern about the international aspects of 
this problem. I understood the Senator 
from Colorado to have said a while ago 
that under this bill, when the domestic 
situation had been gotten in hand the 
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international situation would then be 
taken up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; the 
Senator misunderstood me. I was re- 
ferring to the Congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator did not 

that. 
"ie BARKLEY. In his message the 
President said that he proposed to ini- 
tiate discussions. 

Mr. CONNALLY. -I understand; and I 
talked to the President about the matter 
some time ago. I do not wish to engage 
in debate. I think we have done too 
much talking about this matter already. 
Now we are getting into a row as to what 
committee should consider the bill. I do 
not believe that. we will have another war 
within the next 20 months. I think we 
will have plenty of time to talk about and 
consider the international situation. I 
was hoving that the committee which has 
been authorized by the Congress—I think 
the Senator was not present-—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I was not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, it would not 
make any difference—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree that it would 
not make any difference whether I was 
there or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator, in an 
attempt to be funny, made an implica- 
tion. Imeant that it would not make any 
difference whether the Senator was in 
favor of it or not so far as the argument 
is concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the Senator 
will not press the matter too strongly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam only emphasiz- 
ing the Senator’s side of the situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would not want 
to press it too strongly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the discussion has been 
proceeding on the basis that the entire 
subject is divisible as between foreign 
relations and domestic relations. I 
gather from what has been said that the 
bill is intended to deal solely with the 
domestic side of the situation. I assume 
that the domestic aspect involves the 
use of atomic energy domestically, indus- 
trially, and commercially. Otherwise I 
cannot conceive of a domestic use of it, 
as distinguished from an international 
use, so far as the circumstances under 
which the matter is handled are con- 
cerned. How can it be dealt with do- 
mestically without disclosing the secrets 
in connection with it? How can we pro- 
vide for the production, distribution, and 
use of it as an element of power if we do 
not hold open to the public the very ele- 
ments which we all regard as being im- 
portant and which should be preserved 
for the benefit of our own people and our 
own Nation? 

_ So, Mr, President, it seems to me that, 
in a proper and orderly way, we must 
first deal with both aspects of the prob- 
lem. We should first deal with the in- 
ternational aspect, and decide whether 
the secrets associated with atomic ener- 
8y and its processes shall be held exclu- 
Sively by our Government for the bene- 
fit of our country, or whether they shall 
be disclosed to the other nations of the 
world. If it is decided to make public 





our formulas and processes and throw 
them open to the world then, of course, 
Congress may go into the subject of pro- 
viding for the domestic use of atomic 
energy, how it may be used and dis- 
tributed, and what effect it will have on 
competition with other sources of power. 
I do not see how we can accomplish any- 
thing by domestic legislation. I do not 
see how we can develop anything which 
does not at the same time, if we make it 
of benefit and. practical use, disclose the 
very thing about which we are so greatly 
concerned, namely, the rights and privi- 
leges of other nations. 

It has been said that we should acquire 
control of atomic energy domestically. 
Why do we not have control of it al- 
ready? We furnished $2,000,000,000 for 
its development. I understand that 
every dollar which was used in the de- 
velopment of this great and terrible in- 
strument was provided by the Congress 
of the United States. I have seen state- 
ments to the effect that England and 
Canada had some rights in the atomic 
bomb. Ihave no authority for that state- 
ment, because it is my information that 
they did not contribute a single dime. 
At any rate, the developments were all 
made by employees and agencies of the 
United States Government. 

The Manhattan agency was created by 
the Army of the United States. What- 
ever it knows belongs to our Government. 
So far as ownership carries control, we 
are in total control of this entire program 
and of the secrets which may be involved. 
So, What is the use of being in a hurry 
about changing the status? We have 
control of it, it is ours, it will remain ours 
until we make some disposition of it. I 
object to taking action which may make 
our ownership useless and of no value by 
simply disclosing secrets which we should 
keep to ourselves. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me, as 
has been stated, that the bill is putting 
the cart before the horse, that we should 
deal with the subject from an interna- 
tional standpoint. We should settle what 
use we are going to reserve to our people, 
in our country, and then adjust our do- 
mestic affairs, our commercial and in- 
dustrial relations, to meet the program 
which we adopt internationally. I hope 
we may keep this matter on the table 
until we work out some definite program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Colorado, and then I shall 
ask that I be permitted to make my 
statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, Secretary Patterson gave us 
the answer to the point which has been 
raised by the Senator from Alabama, and 
I think the point raised by the Senator 
from Texas. I should like to read the 
paragraph containing his answer. He 
said: 

I urge the immediate enactment of such a 
statute— 


As Senate bill 1463— 


I urge the immediate enactment of such a 
statute as a prime necessity now that the 
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war period is drawing to its close. Such 
legislation will both permit the uninter- 
rupted continuance of the activities which 
are now being carried on in the field of 
atomic power and will also provide for the 
necessary domestic central supervision of 
the use and development of this newly tapped 
source of energy. As section 1 of the pro- 
posed bill states, ‘“‘The misuse of such energy, 
by design or through ignorance, may in- 
flict incalculable disaster upon the Nation, 
destroy the general welfare. imperil the na- 
tional safety, and endanger world peace.” 
On the other hand, “the proper development 
and utilization of such energy will advance 
the national welfare, secure the national de- 
fense, insure the national safety, and promote 
world peace, to an extent and by means 
which cannot now be measured.” The 
agency entrusted with the internal control 
of power of such unlimited potentialities 
must have broad and sweeping authority to 
promote the constant development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and, at the 
same time, to control every phase of its use 
so that enemies and incompetents, foreign 
and domestic, do not bring disaster upon the 
Nation. 


That statement is signed by Robert P. 
Patterson, Secretary of War. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Kentucky to yield 
to me now, because the Senator from 
Colorado referred to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In the letter from 
Judge Patterson, for whom I have the 
highest respect, he makes several refer- 
ences to the preservation of world peace, 
and how important that objective is. 
It is the business of the War Department, 
not to preserve peace, but to secure 
peace through armed intervention, and 
I do not quite agree that that depart- 
ment is now to take over jurisdiction over 
world peace. The Committee on For- 
eign Relations has been working on that 
question for several years, and up to 
now it has received the approval of the 
Senate in what it has done. 

I wish to call attention to page 2 of 
the bill, line 14: 

The primary objective— 


“The primary,” not the secondary, not 
the third, not the fourth, but— 


The primary objective of all action— 


“Of all action”— 
taken under or pursuant to this act shall 
be the promotion of the national defense, 
the protection of the safety of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, the safeguarding 
of world peace. 


Yet, it is said the bill does not in any 
way trench on the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. If the 
desire is to take over the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and put it in the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, do it by a for- 
mal resolution, but do not do it by chip- 
ping and chiseling off matters of this 
kind. 

It seems to me that the Committee on 
Military Affairs has plenty of work to do. 
I am not criticizing the committee. I 
am hoping it will attend to its work. I 
think the Committee on Military Affairs 
would do well to see that the Army puts 
on a little more speed in getting our boys 
out ofthe Army. I think the Committee 
on Military Affairs could do rather well 
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in demobilizing the tremendous Army of 
generals we have, along with scme of the 
boys. Instead of promoting every few 
days another list of generals, major gen- 
erals, and others, it seems to me some of 
the lieutenant generals and _ others 
should be made to go back to their peace- 
time ranks. We have something to do 
with the draft, a subject to which the 
Committee on Military Affairs might well 
address itself. There is a vast field of 
jurisdiction which the Committee on 
Military Affairs has. 

There is no great rush and urgency 
about the matter we are discussing. 
Everyone seems to be alarmed. I think 
we will survive the atomic bomb. We 
have survived the floods and the storms 
of the past, the plague, the black death, 
barbarian invasions, conquests, and rev- 
olutions. So I think we should use a 
little judgment. To rush this thing be- 
fore the Senate, demand that every com- 
mittee get out of the way and give the 
green light to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, is not consistent with the proper 
solution of the problem before us. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield to 
me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, then I shall not yield 
to any other Senator until I make at 
least one consecutive statement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Texas to some additional language in the 
bill which is to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I suggest 
that he start at the beginning at the bot- 
tom of page 5, where the bill proposes to 
create a commission, the activities of 
which “shall be carried on in accordance 
with the basic principles established by 
the President.’”’ What principles? Prin- 
ciples “in the promotion of international 
peace, the development of foreign policy, 
and the safeguarding of the national de- 
fcnse.” 

If one tried to identify the functions 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
any more closely than that, I do not know 
how he would do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if I 
may comment upon that, and upon the 
reference of the Senator from Texas to 
the language on page 2, and assign to the 
various categories the importance they 
are given in the bill, I might say that, 
quoting the language on page 2, “The 
primary objective of all action taken 
under or pursuant to this act shall be 
the promotion of the national defense.” 
That is the first objective, according to 
the language. Then “the protection of 
the safety of the inhabitants of the 
United States.” That is another matter 
of defense. Next, “the safeguarding of 
world peace.” 

So that on page 2, the question of 
world peace is No, 3 in the category, and 
on page 5 it seems to be No. 1. The 
activities are to be “carried on in accord- 
ance with the basic principles established 
by the President in the promotion of in- 
ternational peace, the development of 
foreign policy, and the safeguarding of 
the national defense.” So that in both 
those sentences the question of national 
defense arises. 


Mr. President, we are confronted here 
with a concrete situation. If we are not 
to hurry about it, and there should not 
be any haste about it, and it is not an 
emergent matter, as the Senator from 
Texas contends, the President should not 
have sent his message here yesterday. 
The President of the United States 
thought it was of sufficient importance 
to justify a message yesterday, which 
deals with a domestic problem, and he 
might well have stopped there and not 
mentioned the international phases, but 
in order that the Congress and the coun- 
try and the world might know that he 
had in mind the international situation, 
he went on further to say that he was 
going to initiate discussions, first with 
Canada and England, which have had 
some share in this matter, although we 
contributed the major part of the money. 

I do not suppose we are going to con- 
tend that brains did not have something 
to do with this activity, as well as money. 
Brains and money and research ability 
of the United States and Canada and 
Great Britain contributed to the atomic 
bomb. Are we saying that because we 
put up the money, because we had the 
money to put up—which would have 
been futile without some brains—we are 
not going to consult with our two friend- 
ly allies who helped work this thing out? 
In that spirit the President said first he 
would consult with Canada and Great 
Britain, and then with the other nations, 
as to the international phases of the 
problem. 

We have a bill before us, Mr. President, 
and I suppose the Senate, under the 
parliamentary situation must decide 
where the bill shall go. I contend that 
even if the concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the Senate a few days ago had 
been adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and were now a completed 
act, the bill could not go to the com- 
mittee created by the resolution. We are 
trying to streamline Congress, we are 
trying to reduce the number of commit- 
tees. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE] and other Senators have 
been working diligently for months in an 
attempt to find some procedure by which 
the committee system of the two Houses, 
and especially the Senate, may be based 
upon a more scientific, modern, and in- 
telligent foundation. I do not know 
what they will finally report on that. 

We have had a similar situation be- 
fore us heretofore. We created a Com- 
mittee on Postwar Activities, of which 
the Senator from Texas and I were both 
members, and of which the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Greorcr] was the chairman. 
We held hearings for months on recon- 
version and surplus property and all 
kinds of postwar problems which face 
this Nation. We made reports to the 
Senate. That committee had no juris- 
diction to consider bills. No -bill intro- 
duced here could be referred to that com- 
mittee. The committee recommended 
some things to the Senate, and bills 
were drawn, and the surplus-property 
bill recommended by that committee was 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. The unemployment compen- 
sation measure was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The full employ- 
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ment legislation was referred, not to the 
Committee on Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning but to another committee, 
That committee had no jurisdiction to 
have bills referred to it. 

Mr. President, I contend that even if 
the House should agree to the concurrent 
resolution, the joint committee could not 
have bills referred to it for consideration, 
Let me read the terms of the concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Senate on the 
27th day of September. 

Section 1 sets up the joint committee 
of the two Houses; six Members of each 
House. 

Section 2 provides the jurisdiction of 
the committee, what it may do. I shall 
read that to the Senate: 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the develop. 
ment, control, and use of atomic energy, with 
a view to assisting Congress in dealing with 
the problems presented by its development, 
control, and use. The joint committee shall 
report to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 


gether with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable. 


That is all the jurisdiction it has. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator a moment 
ago was discussing the committee which 
was established to deal with postwar 
problems. Legislation dealing with post- 
war problems was introduced and re- 
ferred by agreement not only to the 
proper committee having jurisdiction, 
but also to the postwar committee. I 
ask the Senator this question: Does he 
not believe that the question of atomic 
energy is far more important than any 
postwar planning which was considered 
by the George committee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course I do. I 
think that atomic energy may determine 
the fate of civilization. 

‘ Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I am reading 
from the concurrent resolution giving 
jurisdiction to this joint committee, and 
nowhere in the resolution is there any 
provision giving jurisdiction to the joint 
committee to have bills referred to it. 
It may bring in any recommendation it 
wants to. It may write a bill and recom- 
mendit. But after it has done that, the 
bill must be referred to a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate just as was done in 
the case of the Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning Committee. So I do not 
see how the Senator from Michigan can 
contend that the concurrent resolution 
adopted a few days ago by the Senate 
authorizes reference of a bill to the joint 
committee with jurisdiction to act upon 
it. It is not a standing committee. It 
is a joint committee, and we have all 
realized the futility of creating jurisdic- 
tion in joint committees or special in- 
vestigating committees. Such a com- 
mittee may have proposed legislation re- 
ferred to it. Only in the case of the 
Committee on Reorganization, as I re- 
call, since I have been a Member of the 
Senate, was any jurisdiction given to 4 
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special committee to report a bill to the 

senate of the United States and have it 

placed upon the calendar as if it were a 

report from a standing committee of the 
enate. 

: Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 

will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. With the great- 
est respect in the world for the Senator’s 
opinion and for his argument, I am 
pound to say that I think it is totally 
technical in nature. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, Mr. Presi- 
lent——— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
allow me 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I will permit the 
Senator to enlarge upon his technicality. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me 
that if the joint Houses of Congress by 
their solemn action assert their belief 
that this problem is so big that it ought 
to be integrated into one consideration 
in the first instance by a joint commit- 
tee, that by the very nature of that ac- 
tion the Congress would be indicating its 

ire that every phase of the matter 
which may be involved in legislation 
which may have been introduced here 
hall be surveyed. Of course, there is ab- 








solutely nothing in the language of the 
concurrent resolution which would con- 
fine the jurisdiction of the joint commit- 


te: in respect to every possible aspect of 
the affair. It can read every bill that has 
been introduced. It can consider every 
problem that is contained in every bill. 
it can have the testimony of the author 
of every bill. It can take complete cog- 
izance of every phase of the matter. It 
does not require any technical reference 
of. bills to it. And when it has concluded 
it can make a recommendation in the 
form of a bill, in the form of a general 
recommendation, in any other form, and 
the Congress then can proceed, through 
its regular legislative channels, to act 
upon this concentrated judgment of the 
agents of the joint House and Senate. 

I do not think, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, that it makes much difference 
whether or not there can be any tech- 
nical legislative jurisdiction assumed by 
this joint committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that we have a situation 
here which we cannot lose sight of. 
Here is a bill. This is not a concurrent 
resolution setting up a committee. It is 
not a concurrent resolution authorizing 
an investigation. Here is a bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Colorado, 
and it is entitled to reference under the 
tules of the Senate to a standing com- 
mittee, and it cannot be referred to any- 
thing except a standing committee. 

The Senator from Michigan is asking 
us to hold up the reference of this bill 
until the other House acts on a concur- 
rent resolution which has not yet been 
adopted, setting up a joint committee 
which has not yet been created, and upon 
which no jurisdiction is conferred to 
have a bill referred to it, and in the 
meantime this bill is to lie on the table, 
although any bill which the joint com- 
mittee might recommend, if the concur- 
rent resolution should be adopted by the 
other House and the joint committee 


should be appointed, would have to be 
referred to a standing committee, be- 
cause nowhere in the resolution is juris- 
diction given the joint committee to re- 
port a bill and have it placed on the cal- 
endar of the United States Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
will allow me, he has accurately de- 
scribed the status of the concurrent res- 
olution; but in spite of all his vehemence, 
I submit to him that he makes it sound 
like a far more interminable process 
than it is calculated to be. The leader- 
Ship of the House, if it wants to act on 
what the President of the United States 
told us was his view of the way it should 
be handled, can adopt the concurrent 
resolution tomorrow. If the House is 
unwilling to do that, if it is the consid- 
ered viewpoint of those in charge of this 
legislation that this process should not 
be followed, I quite agree that we should 
not postpone a decision interminably, 
but I suggest to the Senator, in view 
of the fact that the Senate has acted, in 
view of the fact that the House Rules 
Committee has approved a resolution 
similar to that adopted by the Senate, 
that at least in the name of a fair con- 
sideration of the Senate’s viewpoint we 
ought to be willing to wait a few days 
to see whether the House will not con- 
cur with its own Rules Committee and 
agree with the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was 
not present at the conference to which 
the Senator refers, and I do not know 
what the President said in that confer- 
ence, but evidently the President’s mes- 
sage delievered to us yesterday is his 
last word on the subject. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That has no 
bearing on the question here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it has not 
only a bearing on it, but it has a funda- 
mental bearing, because the President 
evidently not only was not willing to 
wait to see what the House might do 
with respect to the concurrent resolu- 
tion, but was unwilling to wait until the 
committee proposed to be created by the 
concurrent resolution might go into an 
interminable investigation and report 
back to the two Houses. Otherwise I 
cannot conceive why the President 
would have sent his message to Congress 
yesterday and ask for urgent action 
upon legislation dealing with a domestic 
problem. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sena- 
tor think that the investigation of the 
joint committee would be any more in- 
terminable than the investigation of the 
Military Affairs Committee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, I do, because I 
know something about the history of 
joint committees. I have been a mem- 
ber of one or two such committees. But 
regardless of the joint committee’s ac- 
tion, regardless of the action of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, or 
its promptness or speed upon the sub- 
ject, I know that an identical bill intro- 
duced yesterday by the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House has already been referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs of that 
body and they are proceeding at once 
to hold hearings on the subject. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
permit me one further observation, and 
then I shall desist? 

Mr. BARKLEY. One more, yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I respecifully 
suggest to the Senator that if speed is 
what is insisted on in answer to this 
question, we are far more calculated to 
get speedy decision if we concentrate 
the whole problem in one place than if 
we split it into half a dozen segments 
and send it all over the Capitol for si- 
multaneous consider: tion by half a 
dozen different committees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows 
that it cannot be split up into segments 
and sent ail over the place. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is exactly 
what the Senator is proposing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill musi go to 
one committee or another. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Blessed is the role 
of the peacemaker. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not so ceriain 
about that. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is there not some- 
thing to this suggestion: With full ap- 
preciation of the fact that we have been 
criticized for having too many standing 
committees of the Senate, and realizing 
that a special or joint committee cannot 
report legislation, would not the proper 
solution of it be the exception proving 
the rule? Is not this the time for the 
formation by this body of a standing 
committee on atomic energy to handle 
the problem? Of course the Senator 
will appreciate, as we all do, I am sure— 
because he has named them—that vari- 
ous committees would have some claim 
to jurisdiction of this question. Could 
we not obviate the difficulty and do the 
job more speedily and better if we had 
a standing committee of the Senate to 
deal with the problem, which is going 
to shape the future of this world? If 
that is not sufficiently important to jus- 
tify a new standing committee of the 
Senate, then the existence of any one 
of them is not justified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator wishes 
me to answer his question categorically, 
my answer is “No.” 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just a moment. 

For many months we have had agi- 
tation for the creation in the Senate of 
a committee on aviation. Resolutions 
have been introduced looking to the cre- 
ation of a committee on aviation, on the 
ground that aviation created a special 
situation which was more important 
than the jurisdiction of any committee. 
We have not seen fit to do that, because 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and the Committee on Commerce have 
jurisdiction of the subjects which are 
referred to them. The Committee on 
Interstate Commerce has jurisdiction of 
railroads, bus lines, and radio, and for 
awhile had jurisdiction of aviation leg- 
islation. Then by some sleight-of-hand 
performance, jurisdiction was taken 
away from that committee and given to 
the Committee on Commerce. I am not 
arguing the merits of that action. 
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I do not believe that the Senate needs 
any more committees. I rather think 
that we might get along with fewer com- 
mittees. But that is a matter for the 
consideration of the committee which is 
going to streamline the Congress. I do 
not believe that the situation justifies 
the creation of a new committee, be- 
cause if a new committee were created, 
it would have to be composed of mem- 
bers of other committees which are now 
standing committees of the Senate, and 
I do not believe we would be justified in 
adding to the number of standing com- 
mittees of the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield, 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has been 
very isind about yielding. He has been 
interrupted a great deal. 

Replying to what the Senator from 
Connecticut has said, I wish to point out 
that there is merit in the suggestion of 
the Senator from Connecticut, except in 
this respect: he suggested a standing 
committee. I agree with the Senator 
from Kentucky that there would be no 
necessity for the creation of a permanent 
standing committee. The desired result 
could be accomplished by the creation of 
a select committee. It could be given 
full authority to receive and recommend 
legislation. I know of no rule of the Sen- 
ate which requires the reference of bills 
to a standing committee. In fact, the 
rules of the Senate recognize that both 
select committees and standing commit- 
tees have power to receive legislation. 
Probably it would depend upon the lan- 
guage of the resolution creating the spe- 
cial or select committee. 

I suggest that thought to the Senator 
from Connecticut if he is thinking along 
that line. We would not necessarily have 
to have a standing committee. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to occupy the time of the Senate 
further. We have before us a concrete 
situation. We have a bill on the desk. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the preliminary part 
of the debate the Senator stated that 
the bill would go to the Committee on 
Military Affairs for the sole purpose of 
controlling the domestic atomic energy 
of this country. As I understand, after 
the President confers with Canada, Eng- 
land, and other countries he will have 
something further to suggest with respect 
to the international control of atomic 
energy. I take it that that question will 
be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, if it comes 
before us in the form of a bill or treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily a bill, 
but any agreement entered into between 
the President and foreign countries. 

Mr. LUCAS. If that situation de- 
velops we shall have the Committee on 
Military Affairs considering one part of 
the problem and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations considering another phase 
of it. That forcibly brings to my at- 
tention the conviction that this is an 
over-all problem, with which the Con- 
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gress, in conjunction with the executive 
branch of the Government must deal. I 
may be mistaken but that is my con- 
sidered judgment. 

I do not quite understand why there 
is such insistence upon this bill com- 
ing before us at this particular time. 
It seems to me that it might lie over for 
a day or two, or even longer, until further 
advice and counsel might be had on the 
question of what to do. We all wish to 
do what will be in the best interests of 
America, her security and defense. That 
is the big problem. When we read the 
bill and talk about the primary purposes 
thereof obviously international security 
overshadows all the rest. We are all 
striving for world security. Without 
that, the question of the protection of 
the United States and its inhabitants and 
the national defense of this country, 
means nothing, as a result of what we 
have developed in the past few months 
with atomic energy. 

I am utterly sincere in what I am 
saying. I appreciate the position which 
the Senator from Kentucky has taken. 
I know that ordinarily bills are referred 
in the manner which the Senator has 
described. But this is something ex- 
traordinary. This question is so impor- 
tant that the rules of the Senate should 
be scrapped in a second, if necessary, in 
order to arrive at the proper solution. 

In other words, we are considering 
rules which have been in existence 
almost since the inception of the Nation. 
We are fooling around with “horse and 
buggy” rules when the world is threat- 
ened with destruction by atomic energy. 

So far as I am concerned, I would 
supersede any Senate rule in order to 
find the correct solution. It seems to me 
that we should not be quibbling over 
technicalities in connection with this 
great problem. We should not be dis- 
cussing technicalities involving the refer- 
ence of the bill to this committee or 
that committee. I believe that we ought 
to postpone consideration of the ques- 
tion until we can find the right kind of a 
solution. There should be unanimity of 
purpose and activity between the House 
and the Senate. It is far too important 
to be considered in peacemeal fashion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not like to have any Senator think that 
I have been ‘quibbling about technicali- 
ties. I contend—and I do not believe 
that the contention can be denied—that 
the resolution which we adopted the 
other day gives no jurisdiction to the 
joint committee to report a bill, or to 
have a bill referred to it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iagree with the Senator. 
There is no doubt in my mind that that 
statement is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have before us a 
bill which is entitled to go somewhere. 
In my judgment it could not go to the 
proposed joint committee even if that 
committee were now in existence. 

In order to create a special committee, 
it would be necessary to amend the rules. 
In the meantime the bill would lie on the 
table, or float around in midair, while 
the companion bill has gone to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in the House, 
which committee is to hold hearings on 
it and report the bill. The bill will be 
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passed in the House and sent over here, 
and we shall then be in the same position 
in which we now are. We shall not know 
where to send it. 

I am not concerned over whether the 
bill goes to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, the Committee on Foreign Re. 
lations, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Committee on Inter. 
state Commerce, the Committee on the 
Library, or the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. It ought to go to some 
committee. The President of the United 
States thought it was important enough 
to send a message about it. A bill has 
been introduced dealing with atomic en- 
ergy so far as our internal situation is 
concerned. My motion is that the bill 
be laid before the Senate so that the 
Senate may pass upon the question of 
where it should go. If the Senate does 
not wish to have the bill laid before it, 
it can keep it in cold storage until the 
House acts, anc then we shall be con- 
fronted with a House bill, and faced with 
the same problem which now faces us. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator know 
who prepared the bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did the bill originate in 
the War Department? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know. I 
think I can say to the Senator that it is 
an administration bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wonder if any Senator 
can tell me whether or not it was pre- 
pared in the War Department. If the 
Senator from Colorado can tell me, I 
should like to know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Colorado may be able to answer that 
question. I am satisfied that it was 
prepared in collaboration with the War 
Department. The War Department has 
all the facts in regard to atomic energy. 

Mr, LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They developed the 
atomic bomb, which brought the war to 
a conclusion. They have more informa- 
tion on the subject than has any other 
agency of the Government. I do not 
know whether the Senator has in mind 
a possible criticism of the War Depart- 
ment if it collaborated in undertaking 
to write a bill to carry out the President’s 
recommendation. 

Mr. LUCAS, Ihave no criticism what- 
ever. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not believe that 
anyone could have intelligently drafted 
a bill without cooperating and consult- 
ing with the War Department about it, 
because that Department has more in- 
formation on the subject than has any 
other agency of the Government. 

Mr. LUCAS. I heartily agree with the 
Senator from Kentucky, and I would be 
the last Member of the Senate to crit- 
icize the War Department for the mag- 
nificent job which it did in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy in this war. 
However, as one United States Senator, 
I am not willing to leave the control of 
the future of atomic energy in the hands 
of the War Department. . That is the 
point Iam making. That is why I asked 
the question with respect to who was re- 
sponsible for drafting the bill. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a few words. The Senator 
from Kentucky has just stated that un- 
der no circumstances could the bill be 
referred to the joint committee contem- 
plated by the Senate resolution which was 
recently adopted, and that unless the bill 
was sent to one of the present standing 
committees it would probably float 
around and go nowhere. 

Mr. President, I am not particular 
whether the bill goes to the joint com- 
mittee authorized by the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, unless that committee is 
to have some authority to accomplish the 
purposes of the bill. If what has been 
said here teday is correct, we did an idle 
and futile thing the other day when we 
adopted Senate Concurrent Resolution 
28. I was present on the day when the 
resolution was adopted in the commit- 
tee, and I was present the day before it 
was adopted, when the committee refused 
to act until after the President of the 
United States had been consulted. It 
was the view of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations that all matters relating 
to the control and use of atomic energy— 
and that includes bills and resolutions, 
if it means anything—should have con- 
sideration by the special joint committee. 
Otherwise why was the _ resolution 
adopted? What is the purpose in con- 
ducting studies to advise Congress if the 
Congress is to proceed to enact laws to 
control the use of. atomic energy without 
any reference to the work of the joint 
committee? I do not like to do foolish 
things. I do not like to see the Congress 
do foolish things. Unless the joint com- 
mittee has some purpose, unless it has 
the power to recommend and even to in- 
fiuence and direct legislation on this sub- 
ject, the committee should not be created. 

Mr. President, I am particularly con- 
cerned about having the present bill go 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. I 
said yesterday that I have the highest 
respect for that great committee. But 
that committee is a war committee, 
That is its purpose; that is what it was 
created for; that is what concerns it 
always—measures of war, measures of 
destruction, not measures of peace. 
This bill does not relate to the military 
activities of this country. Read it word 
by word and line by line and you will find 
nothing relating to the military activi- 
ties of the Nation. Iam glad it does not; 
Iam glad the bill recognizes the fact that 
atomic energy means something more 
than war and the destruction of human 
lives. This bill is not predicated upon 
that theory. Mr. President, incidentally, 
atomic energy will be a military force if 
war ever comes again—of course it will 
be. But so is wheat and so is corn and 
So is every other product of the farm. 
A war cannot be conducted without agri- 
culture, and so we might far better send 
this bill to the Committee on Agriculture 
rather than to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, if that is the reason back of 
it. The Committee on Public Lands— 
and perhaps most of the deposits of the 
ores will be taken from the public lands— 
Might have jurisdiction over this bill. 
The Committee on Mines and Mining 
might have jurisdiction over it. Both of 
those matters are mentioned. But mili- 
tary affairs are not mentioned. 


But for some reason it is insisted and 
urged that the first consideration of this 
great new discovery, which perhaps 
means either life or death for all civili- 
zation, must be undertaken by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and by no 
other committee. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to that. 

If the bill is not to go to the special 
joint committee, I would rather have it 
go to any other committee of the Senate 
than the Committee on Military Affairs 
or the Committee on Naval Affairs. Far 
better would it be to send it to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the com- 
mittee which is primarily concerned with 
foreign affairs and with maintaining the 
peace of the world, for if this discovery 
is to have any beneficial use to mankind 
it will be as an instrument of peace, to 
prevent war, not as an instrument to pro- 
mote war. Certainly the bill belongs to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations far 
more than it does to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. President, it was setting the cart 
before the horse to say that we must con- 
sider its use domestically before we con- 
sider its use internationally. I say it was 
used internationally since the day the 
atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. 
It was then a tremendous force in inter- 
national affairs and it has continued to 
be such a force up to this time. Who 
knows what effect it had on the confer- 
ence of foreign ministers which has just 
ended in London, or what good or bad 
effects it may have had? The cart is not 
ahead of the horse. The horse is far out 
ahead of the cart and perhaps the coun- 
try and the Congress. Today the world 
is far more vitally concerned with this 
discovery than are potential domestic 
users in the United States. We can get 
along without atomic energy domesti- 
cally. The world is not going to get 
along without it internationally. We 
may think we have the secret; but, Mr. 
President, mark this: As Winston 
Churchill said in the Hcuse of Commons, 
we are ahead of the rest of the world 2, 
3, or perhaps 4 short years which are 
going to pass, and pass very quickly. 
But whether it is 1 or 2 or 4 years, the 
world is going to catch up with us even 
in the production and the manufacture 
and use of atcmic energy. 

Internationally it comes first. The bill 
should go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. It should not go to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mtr. President, after 
consulting with the Parliamentarian, I 
em informed that I would have to obtain 
unanimous consent to offer a resolution 
to create a committee of nine members, 
to be appointed by the President pro 
tempore, to deal with atomic energy. I 
desire to ask unanimous consent for that 
purpose, and I should like to obtain it, 
for the reason that the creation of such 
a committee would give the Senators who 
believe that this problem should be taken 
care of immediately a sensible way of 
disposing of this bill, instead of letting 
it float around, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky so graphically stated a few mo- 
ments ago. 
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In view of the words we have heard 
from the Senator from New Mexico and 


‘in view of the thinking all of us have 


done on this problem, certainly we must 
come to the conclusion that upon its wise 
and statesmanlike solution will depend 
not only the peace of our people but the 
peace of the world. When we think 
about it we realize, as the Senator from 
New Mexico so graphically stated, that 
the Committee on Agriculture would 
have a claim to consideration of this bill. 
The Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
the Committee on Commerce, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs—all of them— 
would have 2 claim to its consideration. 
So it would seem to me the sensible thing 
to du, as long as there is not going to 
be a joint committee, is to create a se- 
lect committee of nine members to deal 
with the matter. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the consideration of 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I object. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
would have to object, under the circum- 
stances. However, I should like to say 
that I agree that if there is not to be 
joint congressional consideration of it, 
it might far better go tc-a special Sen- 
ate committee, rather than to be parceled 
out to divers and sundry other Senate 
committees. 

But if the able senior Senator from 
Connecticut will permit me to say a word, 
now that the issue has been drawn, I 
wish to state that I think we should set- 
tle it. The question is simply whether 
the problem of atomic energy, in its ini- 
tial consideration, shall be given to the 
highest possible authority which Con- 
gress can create for that purpose and 
whether it shall concentrate that au- 
thority in one place, or whether we shall 
send the bill to the Committee on Mhili- 
tary Affairs, whether we shall send an- 
other bill to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and thus parcel out the sub- 
ject piecemeal. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate for more than a 
moment. I shall vote “nay” on the mo- 
tion. One of the reasons which seems to 
me adequate justification for my position 
is that we are now dealing with the pub- 
lic policy of the United States regarding 
the most vital new idea that has come 
into our possession in all our history. 
It is the duty of Congress to declare that 
public policy. It is the duty of Congress 
to lead in thought upon the subject in 
order that the policy may be sound and 
good for the security and peace of all 
mankind and that there may be benefi- 
cent results from this tremendous gift to 
mankind of an unrevealed power. 

Therefore, we should not hastily take 
the construction which some Member of 
Congress has handed to us in the form 
of a bill, such as the one about which we 
have been discussing, and use it as the 
only basis upon which to make our 
studies. When the Senate adopted the 
concurrent resolution providing for a spe- 
cial joint committee our theory was that 
the committee would do the necessary 
preliminary work in order to formulaie a 
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policy and submit it perhaps in the form 
of a bill, Certainly we thought that a 
bill which would be the product of a spe- 
cial study by a joint committee especially 
appointed for that purpose, would be 
more wisely conceived than would a bill 
which would be handed to us from some 
other source, 

Mr. President, I am apprehensive that 
delay in this matter will be harmful. I 
therefore hope to see as prompt consid- 
eration given to the policy by the joint 
committee as can reasonably be given, 
I certainly hope that no standing com- 
mittee of the Senate will report to the 
Senate any bill before it has had the 
bonefit of advice of the special joint com- 
mittee. If we ever needed in advance 
the benefit of special study in the prep- 
aration of legislation in connection with 
a matter of this nature, that need is now. 
For that reason, and as the only course 
for me to take, I oppose the motion, and 
when the opportunity is afforded to vote 
upon it I expect to vote “No.” 

I do not wish to express opposition to 
the policy which has been explained 
here, but I assert now that this bill does 
not take care of the fundamental policy 
with respect to secrecy, or with respect to 
whether the control which has heen sug- 
gested shall be exclusive. This bill 
would delegate the policy-making power 
cof Congress to an appointive commission, 
Listen to these words: 

The Commission shall have plenary super- 
vision and control, so far as the jurisdiction 
of the United States extends, over all sources 
of atomic energy and over all matters con- 
nected with research on the transmutation of 
atomic species, the production of nuclear 
fission, and the release of atomic energy. 


Congress does not, therefore, exercise 
its highest function of establishing and 
promulgating public policy of the United 
States with reference to this new energy. 
Congress “passes the buck.” Congress 
turns over a very important duty to a 
commission which is to be established 
under the proposed legislation. Per- 
heps the time may come when Congress 
will do that. I am not undertaking to 
dis:uss the merits of this proposal. Iam 
merely showing sufficient reason why I 
thall vote “no” on the motion. 

Mc. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to propound a question to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG |. 

What is the status of the concurrent 
resolution which the Senator submitted 
to the Senate some time ago and which 
has been discussed today in the course 
of this debate? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The concurrent 
resolution was unanimously reported to 
the Senate by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and unanimously adopted 
by the Senate. It was sent to the House 
of Representatives and there referred to 
the House Rules Committee. In that 
committee a substitute resolution which 
had been offered by a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the other House, covering pre- 
cisely the same grounds, was substituted 
for the Senate concurrent resolution and 
unanimously reported to the House. It 
now awaits the action of the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the Senator 
prepared his concurrent resolution, did 
he give any thought to the proposition 


of creating a standing committee of the 
Senate for the purpose of dealing with 
problems of scientific discoveries and 
research? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Wecertainly did 
give consideration to whether or not the 
subject could be referred to one standing 
committee, and that is precisely a ques- 
tion about which we came to a conclu- 
sion, namely, that there is no standing 
committee which can assume jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My inquiry is with 
reference to the creation of .a standing 
committee of the Senate for the purpose 
of studying not only atomic energy but 
all scientific discoveries and research 
which may need the attention of the 
Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that the 
ficld of scientific evolution is of such 
vital concern to the future of America 
that it might well have that sort of con- 
sideration in both House of Congress. 
But I respectfully submit to the Senator 
from Louisiana that we could proceed 
without any conflict in respect to this 
fundamental action with which we meet 
the specific question which is now con- 
fronting us. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
against the motion made by of our distin- 
guished majority leader. I am in entire 
agreement that the bill which has been 
introduced by the able senior Senator 
from Colorado iMr. Jounson] should lie 
on the table until such time as a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate for scientific 
discoveries and research or a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives has been created by the Con- 
gress. 

All of us know that during the war 
meny new discoveries were made. We 
have spent millions of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars in research during the war. The 
Congress should assume the responsibil- 
ity of determining the extent to which 
recent discoveries made at Government 
expense may be used for the betterment 
of our people. Unless we take a hand 
some of these discoveries may find their 
way in the hands of manufacturers who 
will take hold of them as their own and 
charge the American public unconscion- 
able prices for their use. I know that it 
would be to the advantage of our Nation 
to have studies made not alone by a joint 
committce, but by standing committees 
of both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, I am informed that our 
able majority leader is about to withdraw 
his motion so I will defer any further 
discussion on the subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to precipitate a hasty decision 
in regard to this subject. I have no 
desire that a decision shall be hastily 
made with reference to where the bill 
should go, or whether it should be re- 
ferred to any committee. The parlia- 
mentary situation is such that the Chair 
cannot refer the bill in the way he ordi- 
narily does, and the Senate itself cannot 
do so unless the bill is laid down. That 
is why I made the motion that the Chair 
lay the bill before the Senate so that the 
Senate may determine to what commit- 
tee it shall be referred. 

I am convinced that if the House 
adopts the concurrent resolution, this 
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bill should not be referred to the commit- 
tee provided for under the resolution 
because it has no jurisdiction to have g 
bill referred to it any more than hereto. 
fore has any other joint or special com- 
mittee had jurisdiction to have bills re. 
ferred to it. 

I wish to say to the Senate that when 
it concludes its business today I contem- 
plate moving an adjournment until Mon- 
day next in order that in the meantime 
Members may think the matter over 
and not take action now. Iam perfectly 
willing to withdraw my motion to have 
the Chair lay the bill before the Senate 
so that the Senate may act upon the 
matter one way or the other. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I now withdraw my 
motion that the Chair lay the bill before 
the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I missed hearing a portion of the Sena- 
tor’s statement. What is his further 
purpose after the motion has been de- 
termined? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely stated that 
I did not wish to compz-! the Senate to 
act hastily or precipitantly on my mo- 
tion; that in my judgment, even if the 
other House adopts the concurrent reso- 
lution which the Senate adopted tc 
other day, this bill cannot be referred 
to the committee to be appointed under 
the resolution. However, in order that 
we may have a day or two in which to 
think the matter over, and contemplat- 
ing an adjournment until next Monday 
when we conclude cur business today, I 
am withdrawing my motion and leaving 
the bill on the table where it is now, and 
where it would be if my motion were 
rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from [Kentucky has withdrawn 
his motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
suggested that the Senate would adjourn 
until Monday, but I am reminded that 
tomorrow there will be a joint meeting 


‘in the Hall of the other House for the 


purpose of receiving and doing honor to 
Admiral Nimitz. Therefore it will be 
necessary for the Senate to meet at noon 
tomorrow, and join the Members of the 
other House for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and honoring Admiral Nimitz. How- 
ever, it is not contemplated that any 
legislation will be taken up tomorrow. 


DAN C. RODGERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the Dill 
(S. 684) for the relief of Dan C. Rodgers, 
which was, on page 1, line 6, to strike out 
“$4,113” and insert “$3,113.” 

Mr. CORDON. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. The bill is a relief bill, which 
was introduced by me, and I am fa-niliar 
with the facts. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, Iam sure 
that every Senator has read the message 
of the President regarding the subject of 
atomic energy with the same intense in- 
terest that I did. I should not presume 
on the time of other Senators were it not 
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for the overwhelming importance of 
atomic energy in the world today. 

As we all know, the fact that this en- 
ergy has been harnessed has had a great 
effect on our foreign policy and on the 


It is undoubtedly going to be the biggest 
subject in the field of international rela- 
tions for some time to come. 

Therefore, I repeat, I read the Presi- 
dent’s message with deep thoughtfulness. 
I agree with many of his points, although 
I would place more emphasis on keeping 
secret the important scientific and in- 
dustrial techniques by means of which 
atomic energy is used to make atomic 
bombs than did the President in his mes- 

As we all know, the Congress already 
has indicated its desires in this direction. 
We in this body have placed ourselves on 
record as favoring congressional partici- 
pation in all plants for developing atomic 
energy, and there is little doubt that the 
concurrent resolution introduced by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENPERG] will be passed by 
the House. Certainly the problem is of 
broad potentialities, and should be ex- 
plored by an over-all committee. 

Whether or not the President should 
have the power to appoint members of a 
commission, with the advice and consent 
of this body, as he suggests, is a ques- 
tion which, too, must be settled soon. 
Personally, I believe that Members of 
both Houses of Congress, with represen- 
tatives of both large political parties, 
should be on the commission, if his plar 
shall finally be adopted. 

I certainly agree with the President 
thet use of the atomic bomb as a weapon 
of war should be outlawed by all na- 
tions. Designating the atomic bomb as 
an “outlaw” as far as war is concerned 
would in nowise jeopardize the safety 
of our country—considering our eco- 
nomic and military power otherwise— 
and it would ease the misgivings of 
many millions of Americans who have 
felt that the United States should not 
have used the two atomic bombs in 
Japan. I personally feel that the use of 
these bombs can be defended from the 
standpoint of saving the lives of thou- 
sands of American boys, as well as of 
Japanese, by quickly ending the bloody 
conflict. But I must admit that, with 


about the use of this potent weapon. 

Above all, Mr. President, I urge Sen- 
ators and the people of this country not 
to heed the advice of Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace and others who 
have asked that we make the atomic 
secrets available to all nations. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
|[Mr. CoNNALLY] voiced my views about 
the wisdom of such a course at the meet- 
ing of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
Chicago, when he pointed out that 
America did not divulge radar and other 
secret weapons to other nations, I be+ 
lieve that if we were to let other nations 
have this secret, we might as well let 
them have ready access to every patent 
granted by the Government. I wonder 
if Secretary Wallace advocates any such 
cource as this for the Patent Office, 
WaHich is under his jurisdiction? 


We know that we shall use atomic 
energy as an instrument of peace. We 
do not know what is in the minds cf 
leaders of other nations. As far as that 
goes, we have ‘trouble figuring out al- 
ready how far certain leaders want to 
extend their physical influence under 
the guise of liberating people from 
nazism and fascism 

To my mind, it is utterly nonsensical 
to talk of giving away secrets of such 
vast import and power to other nations 
at this time. Perhaps the day will 
come—certainly we all hope it will 
come—when freedom and truth and 
justice will reign throughout the earth 
and the mind of man will contemplete 
war only as a historical subject. But 
that day certainly has not come yet, 
and when we look at the moves on the 
checkerboard of power politics, we know 
that it will not come by next Tuesday at 
3 o’clock. 

The majority of Congress, the over- 
whelming majority of the people—in 
fact, all except a few naive, trusting, 
generous souls in Washington, New York, 
and Chicago—want us of this body and 
our colleagues in the Heuse of Repre- 
sentatives to watch carefully every de- 
velopment in the field of atomic energy, 
and to guide those developments with 
the greatest of skill. The majority of the 
people want us to keep our national se- 
crets, just as other nations are keeping 
their secrets. As we all know, there are 
portions of some nations pretending to be 
our allies which Americans are not even 
allowed to visit. 

If we fail in our trust on this para- 
mount question of atomic energy, not 
only our constituents but history itself 
will condemn us. 


ESTATE OF GEORGE O'HARA 


Tne PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murvpock in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 90) for the 
relief of the estate cf George O’Hara, 
which was, on page 1, line 5, to strike out 
“$7,882.97” and insert “$5,382.97.” 

Mr. ELLENDER.’ I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, ask 
for a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The mction was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. O’Danrct, and Mr. Wuerry conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


STIMULATION OF VOLUNTARY ENLIST- 
MENTS IN MILITARY AND NAVAL ES- 
TABLISHMENTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
the following report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3951) to stimulate volunteer enlistments in 
the Regular Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 5, and 6, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disegreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
Omit the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment and, on page 3 of 
the House bill, after the period in line 15, 
insert the following: “No person who is serv- 
ing under an enlistment contracted on or 
after June 1, 1945, shall be entitled, before 
the expiration of the period of such enlist- 
ment, to enlist for an enlistment period 
which will expire before the expiration of the 
enlistment period for which he is so serving”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment es follows: 

(1) Before the words “in the Regular Mili- 
tary or Naval Establishment” insert “prior 
to February 1, 1946,”’; 

(2) On page 4, line 21, of the House bill, 
after the word “annual”, insert “enlisted”; 

(3) On page 5, lines 16 and 17, of the 
House bill, strike out “forthwith”; and 

(4) On page 5, line 20, of the Hcuse bill, 
after the words “in advance”, insert “at his 
option.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numkered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and arcree to 
the same with an amendment as foilows: 
Strike out “July 1, 1917” in such amendment 
and insert in lieu thereof “July 1, 1916"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 14. The Secretary of War, with the 
approval of the Philippine Government, is 
hereby authorized to enlist in the Philippine 
Scouts, with pay and allowances authorized 
under existing law, fifty thousand men for 
service in the Philippine Islands, in the occu- 
pation of Japan and of lands now or formerly 
subject to Japan, and elsewhere in the Far 
East. Such enlistments shall be fcr three 
years unless sooner tefminated and citizens 
of the Philippine Islands shall be eligible to 
volunteer for such service.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Epwin C. JOHNSON, 

Lister HI, 

EuRNET R. MAYBANK, 

CHAN GURNEY, 

CHAPMAN REVESCOMB, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

ANDREW J. May, 

R. Ewine THoOMASCN, 

WALTE3 G. ANDZEWS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the re- 
port? 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator state 
what the proposed legislation is? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is the 
so-called volunteer biil. 

Mr. WHITE. There is a complete con- 
ference agreement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A unani- 
mous agreement. I move the adoption 
of the report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
cent, in connection with this matter, I 
should like to have permission to insert 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
by the Acting Secretary of State, Mr. 
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Acheson, and a statement by the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Patterson. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 
There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Is there 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 4, 1945. 
The Honorable ELBErT D. THOMAs, 
Chairman, Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR THOMas: The Secretary 
cof War has submitted to me a memorandum, 
a copy of which is attached, requesting that 
the Department of State express to you its 
views on the Hayden amendment of H. R. 
3951 and in particular with respect to cer- 
tain questions concerning such amendment 
which the War Department believes are not 
within its province. 

First, fhe Department of State concurs 
with the War Department in supporting the 
Hayden amendment as modified by the three 
clarifying changes favored by the War De- 
partment as listed in the attached memo- 
randum. 

Second, with respect to the three specific 
questions raised by the War Department, 
this Department has the following com- 
ments: 

1. In the light of the special relationship 
between the Philippine Commonwealth and 
the United States, and in view of the require- 
ment of the Hayden amendment that the 
Philippine authorities express their approval 
of the proposal, there would not appear to be 
any policy considerations against the inclu- 
sion of units composed wholly of Philippine 
nationals in the armed forces of the United 
States after July 4, 1946. 

2. With respect to the question raised by 
the War Department as to whether members 
of the Philippine Scouts serving in the armed 
forces of the United States after the granting 
cof independence to the Philippines would 
continue to owe allegiance to the United 
States, the Department of State believes that 
any possible difficulties in this connection can 
be avoided through, special arrangements in 
agreement with appropriate Philippine au- 
thorities, including, if necessary, appropri- 
ate provision in the terms of enlistment. 

3. As to the effect upon relations between 
the United States and the Philippine Com- 
monwealth of including in the Regular Army 
of the United States a force of 50,000 Philip- 
pine citizens who may be better trained and 
reid than comparable elements of the Philip- 
pine Army, the enlistment of Philippine 
Scouts for the purpose contemplated in the 
Hayden amendment is to be carried out only 
with the approval of the Philippine authori- 
ties and, if they do approve of the proposal, 
questions of the nature raised by the War 
Department would appear to be academic. 

A similar letter is being sent to Chairman 
May of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

Sincerely ycuzs, 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary. 


|Enclosure: Copy of memorandum from 
the Secretary of War, September 27, 1945.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 27, 1945. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State. 

On September 26, 1945, the Senate adopted 
the following amendment to H. R. 3951, the 
“Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 
1945”, which had previously passed the House 
of Representatives: 

“The Secretary of War, with the approval 
of the Philippine Legislature, is hereby au- 
thorized to enlist in the Philippine Scouts, 
with pay and allowances authorized under 
existing law, 50,000 men for service in the 
occupation of Japan, Such enlistments shall 
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be for 3 years and citizens of the Philippine 
Islands shall be eligible to volunteer for such 
service.” 

It is believed that, as a result of the fore- 
going and other amendments to H. R. 3951, 
the measure will go to a conference between 
the two Houses of Congress. Senator HAYDEN, 
who offered the foregoing amendment, an- 
ticipated that such a conference would take 
place and that opportunity would be thus 
afforded to perfect and clarify the language 
of his amendment. 

The War Department has indicated its 
concurrence in the principle of the use of 
Philippine citizens in our occupation force 
insofar as the military aspects of such use 
are concerned. It proposes, however, to sug- 
gest the following clarifications in text: 

1. To substitute, for the.words “Philippine 
Legislature”, the words “Philippine Govern- 
ment”; in order to obviate any possible future 
complications between the Philippine legisla- 
tive and executive branches. 

2. To substitute, for the words “for serv- 
ice in the occupation of Japan”, the words 
“for service in the Philippine Islands, in the 
eccupation of lands now or formerly subject 
to Japan, and elsewhere in the Far East”; 
in order to avoid undue restriction in the 
use of the troops in question. 

3. To insert, after the words “such enlist- 
ments shall be for 3 years”, the words “unless 
sooner terminated”; in order to avoid any 
implication that enlistees are entitled to 
serve out the full 3-year enlistment despite 
changing conditions, 

There are other considerations which may 
warrant recommendations for future changes 
in the text. Some of these considerations 
are of a purely military nature and some 
involve national policy. 

In examining these considerations, certain 
facts should be borne in mind: 

(a) The Philippine Scouts are a com- 
ponent of the Regular Army. 

(b) Philippine Scout officers must by law 
be appointed from among Philippine citi- 
zens, although United States Army officers 
may be detailed to command scout units. 

(c) While under existing regulations the 
base pay of Philippine Scouts is less than 
that of other components of the Regular 
Army, the conditions of their service are 
likely to be more favorable than those of the 
Philippine Army. The base pay of the 
Philippine Scouts may be increased by War 
Department regulation to the same level as 
other components of the Regular Army. 

(d) The President is authorized by law to 
reduce or disband the Philippine Scouts at 
any time. 

(e) After July 4, 1946, the members of the 
Philippine Scouts, though serving in a com- 
ponent of our Regular Army, will be citizens 
of another sovereign nation, the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 

As far as the military aspects are con- 
cerned, the War Department, while foreseeing 
difficulties in operating under the Hayden 
amendment, believe that none is insurmount- 
able. 

Apart from the military matters referred to 
above, the amendment appears to raise ques- 
tions of national policy which are not within 
the province of the War Department: 

1. Should units composed wholly of na- 
tionals of another sovereign nation (which 
will presumably become the status of the 
Philippine Commonwealth after July 4, 1946) 
be included in the armed forces of the United 
States which are. occupying Japanese terri- 
tory? The answer to this question appears 
to involve our relations and engagements 
with our allies. 

2. After the Philippine Commonwealth be- 
comes a sovereign nation next July, will the 
members of the Philippine Scouts owe allegi- 
ance to that Commonwealth or to the United 
States, in whose Army they and the units 
which they constitute will be serving? To 
illustrate the principle in question, a deli- 
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cate international situation would arise jf 
it were necessary, after next July, to court 
martial and execute a Philippine Scout. 

3. What will be the effect upon the rela. 
tions between the United States and the 
Philippine Commonwealth, as a sovereign 
nation, of including in the Regular Army of 
the United States a force of 50,000 Philip. 
pine citizens who are likely to be better 
trained and better equipped, and possibly 
better paid, than comparable elements of the 
Philippine Army? 

It is believed that an expression of your 
views on these matters would assist the 
House and Senate conferees in their delibera- 
tions and would aid in perfecting and clarify. 
ing the language of the amendment. The 
War Department would appreciate receiving 
a copy of such a communication from you. 

The necessity for immediate action is 
obvious. 

The chairmen of the Committees on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have been advised of this 
reference to you. 

RoeertT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 


RETURN OF NATURALIZED AMERICAN 
CITIZENS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion unanimously reported House bill 
3466. It is very important that this bill 
be considered at the earliest possible 
time. 

Under the Nationality Act of 1940 any 
naturalized citizen of this country loses 
his nationality by residing for at least 
2 years in a foreign state of which he 
was formerly a national. Since the out- 
break of the war, due to the fact that 
many naturalized American citizens were 
caught in their native countries and 
could not return to the United States, 
we have on two occasions extended the 
time in order to permit them an oppor- 
tunity to return and thereby save their 
citizenship. 

The bill to which I have referred con- 
fers no right or beneficial privilege of 
any character on any person who is not 
already a citizen of the United States. 
It merely extends until the 14th of Octo- 
ber 1946, the time within which such 
persons may return and save their Amer- 
ican citizenship. It is strongly recom- 
mended by the State Department, and I 
ask that the Senate consider the bill 
now because of the fact that unless it be 
enacted into law by the 14th of October, 
those who would come under it, many of 
whom have been in concentration camps, 
and who have been behind the lines of 
battle and unable to return to their 
homes, would, I think, unjustly and un- 
fairly be deprived of their American 
citizenship. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. If I understood what the | 
Senator said, the bill merely extends 
the time within which persons may be 
permitted to.return to the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Maine is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. We are asked to do in 
substance what we have done heretofore 
on two or three occasions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have done it on 
at least two occasions. 

Mr. WHITE. The occasion for enact- 
ment of the bill arises from war con- 
ditions, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Only from war con- 
ditions. The evidence before the com- 
mittee demonstrated clearly that there 
was no transportation available for these 
people, and it was through mio fault of 
their own that they did not return. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
q full attendance of the Committee on 
Immigration. I can see no objection to 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3466) te amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality 
of citizens residing abroad was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB—ADDRESS BY PALMER 
HOYT 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, on the 
"th daz of August last, the day after the 
explosion of the atomic bomb over Hiro- 
chima, Mr. Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the 
Portland Oregonian, formerly the dis- 
tinguished Director of the Office of War 
Information of the United States, deliv- 
ered before the Portland Rotary Club an 
address on the subject of atomic energy, 
ih the course of which he made two in- 
teresting and instructive suggestions. 
The first was that the importance of this 
new power and its vast potentialities de- 
serve consideration by world powers, and, 
secondly, that one of the surest guaran- 
ties against misuse of this power would 
be general dissemination of knowledge 
vith reference to it, and of knowledge 
of current events throughout the world. 

Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject and the useful suggestions made by 
Mr. Hoyt, I ask unanimous consent to 
have incorporated in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks the address by Pal- 
mer Hoyt, a resolution adopted by the 
Portland Rotary Club on the subject, and 
an editorial appearing in the Oregonian 
of the next day, August 18, concerning 
the same sub‘ect. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


LAST CHANCE 


(Address by Palmer Hoyt, publisher, the 
Oregonian) 

Monday, August 6, 1945, is a day that will 
live forever in the history of civilization. 
For it was the day that we officially entered 
the atomic age. This age holds at once the 


greatest hope and the greatest menace for. 


civilization. 

When President Harry S. Truman told the 
world that the atomic bomb had been 
dropped on the city of Hiroshima, he officially 
recorded the most important development in 
the history of mankind since man’s hoarse 
gutturals found meaning and became lan- 
guage and since man learned to use fire. 

The simple announcement of the con- 
trolled splitting of the atom dwarfed the 
greatest war in the history of the world into 
relative insignificance. The use of the atomic 
bomb brought sharply-to mankind the nec- 
essity of making a choice. Man couid choose 
from the alternatives—life or death, For the 
first time in man’s long and varied history 
he had in his hands the potential power to 
destroy the civilization which he has so pa- 
tei ly built through the long centuries. 

‘ Thus it is in this new age that the United 
Nations in general, the United States in par- 
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ticular, and more specifically Harry S. Tru- 
man, have a tremendous responsibility. 
With this in mind I, therefore, respectfully 
suggest that the President of the United 
States call the leaders of the United Nations 
together and that they undertake to write a 
peace charter based on the peoples’ right to 
know. Such a magna carta would have as its 
foundation the fact that in this new era of 
man the world cannot continue to exist half 
informed and half uninformed. This magna 
carta would be in itself assurance of the elim- 
ination of political censorships and the in- 
ternational distribution of objective news 
and information. It would also cover the 
free exchange of magazines, books, and mo- 
tion pictures to all the peoples of the earth. 

In this new world—the atomic age—an 
adequate rule book is necessary—as stream- 
lined as the age itself—and unless it is pro- 
vided quickly, this new world is not likely to 
long endure. I cannot believe that the lead- 
ers of the generations now alive will choose 
the risk of self-immolation rather than the 
best guarantee of peace obtainable. Old 
World diplomacy, with all of its out-of-date 
ramifications, won at Potsdam; new world 
ideas in keeping with the atomic age must 
now motivate international relations. 

It is most difficult for us to realize that we 
here were present at the birth of an age. 
It is most difficult for us to realize that under 
our very nose an age died and an age was 
born. I suppose that when some pre-Nean- 
derthal man saw the first blade of grass 
spring up as the glaciers started to recede 
to end the ice age, he did not say “The ice 
age has come to an end.” Perhaps he said 
only, “Glub, slub, dub” (meaning “the grass 
is green and the chlorcphyl will be good for 
my gingivitis”). 

It is hard for us to understand that this 
world today is a different world than we have 
known before. It is a world, for example, in 
which the discussion of a third war is equiva- 
lent to discussion of race suicide. We can 
certainly all agree that another war could 
result only in one of two things—a world dic- 
tatorship or the destruction of civilization. 
The destructive force represented in the con- 
trol of the smashed atom is beyond our im- 
mediate power to grasp. The best illustration 
of its complete potential that I have seen is 
in a report made by Dr. Irving Langmuir of 
the board of directors of the General Electric 
Co., several years ago: 

“We can also count the electrons in atoms. 
Each atom of the various chemical elements 
contains from 1 to $2 electrons. About one- 
third of the particles of which all atoms are 
constructed are electrons. If we should take 
the other two particles, the protons and the 
neutrons, from the atoms of oxygen and 
hydrogen in a quart of water, leaving only 
the electrons, the tremendously powerful 
electrical repulsive forces they exert on one 
another would produce an explosion equal to 
that which would be produced by a gigan- 
tically vast cube of TNT, the powerful war 
explcsive, 600 miles on each edge. The edge 
of such a cube would reach almost from 
London to Berlin and would be 300 times as 
high as the Alps.” 

If we think in terms of the cube of TNT 
described by Dr. Lansmuir, it is obvious that 
such an explosion would blow the world to 
bits. Undoubtedly this was what Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels referred to a year ego when he said 
that Germany would destroy the world in 
fact before it would eccept the peace. 

The Allied high command, according to 
William H. Stoneman, writing for the Chicago 
Daily News a month before we used the atomic 
bomb, was fearful that the Germans would 
use the smashed atom before they could con- 
trol it with the possible destrtction of civil- 
ization from such usage. 

As we enter the atomic age it becomes not 
only important but vital that the peoples of 
the earth be given the immediate opportunity 
to understand each other through the me- 
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dium of the world-wide flow of free informa- 
tion. There is only one thing that can save 
civilization and that is unhampered release 
of objective news—American style—between 
the nations. 

It no longer will be possible for part of the 
world to be informed and part of the world 
to be kept in ignorance. The atomic bomb 
is a fact. Its destructive force is as yet not 
fully reported. But its potential is obviously 
beyond our present powers to conceive. There 
is talk currently of a jet plane capable of 
4,000 miles an hour. After the startling de- 
velopments of recent days, this seems entirely 
reasonable. Such a combination would link 
all the nations of the earth in the most awful 
network of destruction ever conceived. Even 
with the planes now available the chain of 
death is little less than immediate in its 
implications. 

Nor can we hope forever to keep the secret 
of the atomic bomb from the other nations 
of the earth. Sir James Chadwick, chief Brit- 
ish scientist in the atomic bomb project, de- 
clared the other day that the atomic bomb 
is not strictly a British-American secret, de- 
claring that any nation can learn the answers 
in about 5 years of experimentation, provided 
it has access to the necessary raw materials. 
“I think,” said Sir James, “that this is a very 
serious point.” 

I agree entirely with the British scientist. 
It is a very serious point and brings clearly 
to mind a statement made last September by 
Lord Van Sittart speaking over an interna- 
tional hook-up when he said, “The next world 
war may well start with the destruction of 
civilization overnight.” 

There can, therefore, be but one adequate 
prophylactic. The mutual exchange of all 
types of information unhampered by political 
censorships and unrestricted by artificial 
boundaries of tariffs or customs. For ex- 
ample, it is now essential that we know what 
the Russians are doing and what they are 
thinking about and that the Russians be in- 
formed what we are doing and what we are 
thinking about. Otherwise, the peace will 
not be kept and if the peace is not kept, the 
peoples of the earth face dangers as yet barely 
imagined. 

In this new age many of the arguments of 
yesterday seem substantially less important. 
It matters less now whether or not England 
used enough men in Europe or whether or not 
the Russians are still entitled to lend-lease. 
It is no longer of great moment that some of 
our left-wing liberals fear Yankee imperialism 
so greatly that they would have us surrender 
all of our Pacific bases to the control of the 
United Nations. Nor is it particularly conse- 
quential that some right-wing conservatives 
might still like to revert to a status cf narrow 
nationalism. It is much more to the point 
to ponder the fact that three-fourths of the 
world and three-fourths of the peoples of the 
earth are still “blacked out.” 

It is increasingly vital that we consider, for 
example, the Fascist heirarchy now being 
built up in the Argentine and the freedom 
of expression and of the press have again 
gone cut of existence in that great land. It 
is more than important for us to realize that 
Russia, civilization’s latest giant, is “blacked 
out” as far as ordinary news and information 
are concerned, in the sense that we under- 
stand them. 

It is obvious that our whole thinking has to 
be reworked. How important new is peace- 
time conscription? It was true that even 
through the terrific blitzes of Europe, bring- 
ing Germany to her knees, that the infantry 
was still the Queen of Battles. No matter 
how terrific the bombing from the air, lands 
to be conquered had to be seized and cc- 
cupied. However, with atomic destruction a 
reality, it is doubtful that the infantry will be 
the Queen of Battles again save on the parade 
ground. By the use of atomic energy, entire 
divisions cbhviously can be destroyed anc re- 
turned to the atomic state from which they 
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originally came. Which is another way of 
saying that war has gone into the laboratories 
and shut the door behind it. 

Providence has placed in the hands of the 
President of the United States the most pow- 
erful weapon to enforce the peace yet con- 
ceived. But it is quite apparent that the 
rule book written at Quebec, Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam is outmoded. New agreements 
must be reached, new concepts achieved, if 
we are going to keep the peace that promises 
our only salvation. 

The moral leadership that America must 
exert on the world was shaken at Teheran, 
slipped badly at Yalta, and apparently van- 
ished at Potsdam. America, free from am- 
bitions of world domination, has the oppor- 
tunity today to reassert it. 

It is significant to note that not at Quebec 
or Teheran or Yalta or Potsdam was there 
more than the barest discussion of the only 
thing that can guarantee peace—world-wide 
freedom of news and information. In fact it 
now appears probable that new and drastic 
restrictions against such procedures were at 
least tactily there agreed upon. 

In the atomic age national boundaries as 
we have known them no longer exist. It is 
very interesting to remember in this connec- 
tion that Dr. A. H. Compton, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest scientists, writing in 1931 abcut 
the possibility of smashing the atom, said 
when it is finally accomplished national 
boundaries will cease to have their present 
importance. 

The best adjustment we can hope for of 
this certain change would seem to be the vol- 
untary union of neighboring nations. I 
would suggest that this job be done by the 
United Nations before it is done by a single 
power. This job can best be done by creat- 
ing a community of common interest based 
on common Knowledge and appreciation of 
common vital problems that concern exist- 
erce itself. 

Great strides already have been made in 
selling the idea of international freedom of 
information under the leadership of Kent 
Cooper of the Associated Press, Hugh Baillie 
of the United Press, and the American Society 
of Editors. 

Recently three very able men, Wilbur For- 
rest, of the New York Herald Tribune; Cal 


Ackerman, of Columbia University; and Ralph 


McGill, of the Atlanta Constitution, made a 
world-wide tour in the interest of free-flow- 
ing news. 

Their main objective was to have included 
in forthcoming peace treaties the pledges 
of governments “not to censor news at the 
source, not to use the press as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and to permit a free 
flow of news in and out of signatory coun- 
tries.” 

One of the revealing incidents of their trip 
came in their visit to Moscow, where they 
found “an expression of willingness to seek 
a common ground in the matter of freer 
exchange of news and more fair and ade- 
quate mutual writing and reporting.” 

But, our American representatives also 
discovered that Russian editors feel that 
their government-directed newspapers rep- 
resent the real free press rather than the 
private publications of America. As the 
late Constantine Oumanski once said in 
effect, “our press is absolutely free—we 
print only what the government wants.” 

In many ways the world girdling trip was 
discouraging. But at least a start was made 
hat should have far reaching benefits. 
One of them is the proposed international 
conference in Australia on press freedom. 
For it should ever be borne in mind what 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch said recently in 
this connection—“It is the first act of dic- 
tators to seize press and radio and thus 
control men’s mirds. By the same token, 
it should be the first act of a free world to 
liberate press and radio that men be in- 
formed. As Thomas Jefierson said, “When 
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the press is free and every man able to read, 
all is safe.” 

As I said before, great strides have already 
been made in selling the idea of unshack- 
ling news. But these strides are not enough. 
History has made the accomplishment of 
the objective essential. Generally speaking 
the press, radio, and motion-picture leaders 
of America and of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations have not accepted the lead- 
ership in this vital program. It is impera- 
tive that they do not shirk their vital re- 
sponsibility. 

It is also imperative that our leaders and 
thos2 of the other United Nations come to 
the clear realization that an uninformed 
world has neither the right hor the oppor- 
tunity for a continued existence. 

I believe entirely that this world cannot 
stand another war. But I believe as com- 
pletely that this world is headed for such a 
war and destruction unless immediate steps 
are taken to insure the beginning at least 
of freedom of news—American style—be- 
tween the peoples of the earth. A civiliza- 
tion that is not informed cannot be free 
end a world that is not free cannot endure, 





FORTLAND ROTARY DEMANDS BARRIERS ON ATOMIC 
BOMB 


Whereas the unleashing of the atomic bomb 
against the Japanese launches the world into 
the atomic age and places in the hands of 
mankind the most destructive weapon ever 
imagined, which threatens the very existence 
of civilization itself; and 

Whereas God in His infinite wisdom has 
placcd temporary control of this instrument 
in the hands of the President of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the atomic komb can ke the most 
powcrful weapon fcr peace ever given to 
mertal man; and 

Whereas a third world war could result 
only in a world dictatorship or race suicide; 
and 

Whereas the only .ope for permanent peace 
is in mutual understanding among the na- 
tions of the earth, based on the free flow of 
common information without arbitrary re- 
straints; and 

Wherees it is now obvious that the world 
as we know it cannot continue unless there 
be a complete understanding among all na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the only way this mutual under- 
standing can be brought about is by the 
insurance of the free flow of news and in- 
formation throughout the world: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Rotary Club of Port- 
land, Oreg., in meeting duly assembled, re- 
spectfully petition the President of the 
United States to call immediately a con- 
ference of the United Nations to outline a 
new and streamlined peace in keeping with 
this new age of man and looking forward to 
the elimination of political censorships and 
the elimination of all other arbitrary or 
artificial barriers which prevent mutual un- 
cerstanding by the nations of the earth. It 
is further suggested that the atomic age 
has made former diplomatic agreements ob- 
solete and the new peace must guarantee 
equable us2 of world-wide communication 
by all nations eas well as world-wide freedom 
of piess and expression; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution not only be 
spread upon the record, but also be given 
to the public prints and forwarded to the 
president of the Rotary International for 
reference to the appropriate committee. 
[From the Portland Oregonian of August 18, 

° 1945 | 


REMEMBER THE ATOM 


In its unprecedented resolution passed at 
Tucsday’s meeting, asking President Truman 
to reconvene the United Nations to consider 
problems growing cut of the atomic bomb, 
Portland Rotary Club was ahead of the Na- 
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tion and it seems to have started something, 
The press services and the broadcasters haye 
carried the story throughout the country ang 
the immediate reaction is one of genera) 
endorsement, 

The action grew out of an address hy 
Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Oregonian, 
made before the club the previous week, just 
after announcement of the first bomb—that 
on Hircshima. 

He expressed the view that the breaking of 
the atom, releasing upon the earth a force 
which was fearful to contemplate even in its 
present primitive stage of development, ruleq 
out the type of international organization 
which had been agreed upon at San Fran- 
cicco, This was a force which if used by eyj] 
men would lead either to world dictatorship 
or to wor:d destruction. And how cov!d ijt 
be withheld from evil men unless all of man. 
kind eppreciated its dangers and became 
united upon its control? In particular, how 
could atomic power be appreciated and man- 
aged so long as much of mankind was blacked 
out by censorship and by rigidly supervised 
communications? . 

He demanded that the United Nations re- 
convene in order to guarantee to the little 
peoples of all the earth the right of the free 
flow of information—the right of knowing 
the incalculable power which science, for 
good or ill, holds over them. 

The suggestion was so well received that 
it was put in the form of a resolution and 
passed at the next meeting—an action with- 
out parallel on the part of Portland Rotary— 
and one which this page sincerely hcpes will 
make history. 

Certainly there is most desperate need at 
this particular moment that the country and 
the world not be allowed to forget the prob- 
lem of etomics. In the excitement of the 
peace negotiations there has been a tendency 
to do just that. If we had gone ahead and 
blasted more cities into dust—if w2 were still 
doing it—the words “atomic bombs” would 
be on all lips, and all lips would be whiter 
and whiter. Atomics would be the subject 
of all conversations, and yet so facile is the 
human mind that peace has to a considerable 
dogree relegated the whole matter. 

It is most important that we bear in mind 
the truth contained in the opening sentence 
of the Time magazine which appeared 
Friday: 

“The greatest and mcst terrible of wars 
ended this week in the echoes of an enor- 
mous event—an event so enormous that rela- 
tive to it the war itself shrank to minor 
significance.” 

That is the size of the situation. We mcy 
pour paper into the streets in celebration 
of peace; we may break windows, tip over 
automobiles, kiss the girls, drink the liquor 
stores dry, turn handsprings, and call up all 
the family and friends by long distance. But 
the world has before it the gray morning of 
awakening to a realization that the war 
ended because of a new power, which, 4s 
Time says, has made the war itself shrink 
into insignificCance—a power which must 
work for the angels if it is not to fall into 
the hands of Lucifer and work for the de- 
struction of all of us. 

And here is a case where we are all broth- 
ers, from end to’end and side to side of the 
earth. Mankind can hevo release from its 
burdens through atomic power or it can have 
death. But mankind cannot act intelligcnt- 
ly if it has no knowledge except as it is fed 
information by calculating masters. The 
splitting of the atom has made the free flow 
of information and the unity of all men an 
absolute must if we are to get through the 
crisis. Mr. Truman should read seriously the 
Rotary Club's resolution. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES OF 
CONGRESS TO RECEIVE ADMIRAL CHES- 
TER W. NIMi3Z 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
again to announce that the Senate 1s 
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invited to go to the Hall of the House 
tcmorrow, and is expected to be there at 
12:15. Therefore it is necessary that 
we assemble promptly at 12 o’clock with- 
out delay so that we may proceed to the 
Hall of the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, has 
the Senator any legislative program for 
tomorrow or for the remainder of the 
week? . 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no legisla- 
tion to be acted on tomorrow or the 
remainder of this week. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN HOUSE BILL 
5¢51 DURING RECESS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there is a possibility that the con- 
ference report on House bill 3951, the 
voluntary enlistment bill, which the 
Senate has just agreed to, may reach 
the House in time for the House also to 
eeree to the report. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be signed dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate, if the House 
agrees to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate preceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pocK in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance ° 

F. Shirley Wilcox, of New Albany, Ind., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict of Indiana, in place of Will H. Smith; 
avd 

Paul A. Hankins, of Illinois, to be Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to 
fill an existing vacancy. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
h Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION—NOMINATION REPORTED AD- 


VERSELY AND PREVIOUSLY PASSED 
OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 

tion of Raymond S. McKeough, of Illi- 
hois, to be a member for a term of 6 
years from September 26, 1245. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
necessary that the nomination go over 
again. I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be passed over. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE—JOHN R. MURDOCK 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations in the United 
States Public Health Service be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
before unanimous consent is granted, I 
wish to say that I notice the name of 
John R. Murdock on the list of promo- 
tions in the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service. I think 
the Senate would like to know that he is 
a very able physician in the Public 
Health Service, and is the brother of the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Utah, who is now presiding over the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to express his thanks to the 
Senator from Wisconsin for that state- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that if the 
distinguished medical officer is as good 
a doctor and physician in the Public 
Health Service as his brother is a Member 
of the United States Senate, he has amply 
deserved this promotion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is very grateful to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Without objection, the nominations in 
the Public Health Service will be con- 
firmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters ‘be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nomi- 
nations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT—PALESTINE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. -Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in legislative session, I desire 
to make a very brief statement. Yester- 
day a representative of the United Press, 
Mr. Allan Drury, propounded this ques- 
tion to me, and told me that the United 
Press at New York had asked him to do 
so. He asked: 

Would you favor armed intervention to put 
down a revolt in Palestine? 


I wculd not take an oath that that is 
the exact question he asked me, but I 
would take an oath as to my answer to 
him. This was my answer: 

Our plans— 


Meaning the plans of the United 
States— 

Our plans for a peaceful world include 
Palestine. 


That is as much as I told him. That 
is all I told him. Yet, the United Press 
carries a story today that I favor sending 
our boys to Palestine to put down a re- 
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volt in Palestine. I do not think a revolt 
has occurred yet, but I wanted to make 
that statement. It does not happen 
very often that I am misquoted. by the 
United Press. This is the first time ina 
long, long time. Ido not remember ever 
before being misquoted. But this is 
such an important question that I could 
not pass up the opportunity for correct- 
ing the statement cfficially. 

I feel certain that Mr. Drury reported 
my answer as I gave it to him, and that 
the error occurred in the New York 
office. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARELEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
October 5, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received Octo- 
ber 4 (legislative day of October 2), 1945: 
IN THE Navy 


Rear Adm. Houston L. Maples, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as senior naval member, United States mili- 
tary mission to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and as naval attaché and naval 
attaché for air, Moscow, Russia. 


POSTMASTERS 


The follcwing-named persons to ke pest- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Gertrude A. Holloway, Falco, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
William L. Stephens, Kinston, Ala. OSice 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
CALIFORNIA ’ 
Elnora R. Martin, Alcatraz, Calif. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Harry O. Comstock, Brockway, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Myrtle A. Garaventa, Davenport, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Enoch B. Quinn, Dutch Flat, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Laleah M. Hinson, Keyes, Calif. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


CONNECTICUT 


G. Franklin Cowles, Canton, Conn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


FLORIDA 


Hazel V. Webb, Yukon, Fla., in place of R. G. 
Crosby, resigned. 


IDAHO 


Parley B. Rees, Inkom, Idaho. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lena Butt, Teton, Idaho. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Andrew C. Miner, Tetoria, Idaho. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Allen D. Marler, Thornton, Idaho. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary Ritchte, Ucon, Idaho. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


ILLINOIS 


Everett Dees, Coello, Ill. Cffice became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ross L. Drennan, Dewey, Ill., in place of 
J. M. Jones, resigned. 


INDIANA 


Frank C. Kaper, Brownsville, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Calita Job, Quincy, Ind. Odjice became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Agnes E. Hall, Stockwell, Ind. Ocice bccame 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


_— 
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Clarence L. Hambright, Tangier, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Louie Monroe, Underwood, Ind, Office be- 
came Fresidential July 1, 1945. 

Arthur E. Shirley, Walkerton, Ind., in place 
of A. L. Rogers, resigned. 

IOWA 

Henry J. Johnson, Kanawha, Iowa, in place 

of T. H. Thompson, retired. 


Emma A. Cullin, Percival, Iowa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


KANSAS 

Minnie E. Steed, Bogue, Kans., in place of 
F. R. Bergin, resigned. 

William E, Dinkler, Brookville, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Esther E. Weiss, Fort Dodge, Kans., in place 
of G. R. Cleveland, resigned. 

Joseph L. Brown, Great Bend, Kans., in 
place of N. G. Walker, resigned. 

James R. Daily, Logan, Kans., in place of 
V. T. Hill, transferred. 

John E. Kennedy, Piedmont, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Melvin Rupke, Prairie View, Kans., in 
place of D. A. DeYoung, transferred. 


Emil C. Jarus, Wilson, Kans., in place of. 


P. L. Turgeon, resigned. 
KENTUCKY 

Leslie V. Beckham, Sr., Boaz, Ky. Office 
became Presidential Juiy 1, 1944. 

Robert D. Murphy, Clementsville, Ky. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thomas Harold Hall, Coxs Creek, Ky. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Louise F. Kelly, Lejunior, Ky. Cfifice be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James W. Atkins, Liggett, Ky. Office he- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Essie M. McColpin, Melber, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Paul W. Moss, Rockfield, Ky. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dora Lankford, Sunshine, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles S. Guthrie, Yancey, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


LOUISIANA 


Lucy Van der Linden, New Sarpy, La, Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MARYLAND 


Rodger W. Curfman, Libertytown, Md. 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
MICHIGAN 

Lucile M. Nichols, Jerome, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lester L. Laser, Prattville, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Albert H. Anfang, St. Peter, Minn., in place 
of C. D. Dempscy, dcc2ased. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jossie A. Parham, Rome, Mics. Office be- 

Came Presidential July 1, 1945, 
MISSOUrI 

Belva Mexwell, Belgrade, Mo. Cffice be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William B. Jenkins, Couch, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nina E. Straughan, Leadington, Mo. Of- 


Hittie B. McKibbin, Lesterville, Mo. Office 
became Fresidential July 1, 1945. 

Percy C. Walton, Mineral Point, Mo. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Glen F. Watson, Osgood, Mo. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Myrtle M. Matthews, Flato, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margeret M. Rulo, Richwcods, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MONTANA 


El’a Gray, Ashland, Mont. Office became 
Picsidential July 1, 1945. 


NEBRASKA 


Arthur Albert Coufal, Miller, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Catherine A. Conradt, Steinauer, Nebr. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Willard N. McClintock, Verdel, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John C. Traber, Waterloo, Nebr., in place 
of W. S. Campbell, removed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


E‘sie M. Coughlan, Greenfield, N. H. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NEW MEXICO 


Ray U. Johnston, Dulce, N. Mex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NEW YORK 


Herbert S. Redner, Arden, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Harriet Space, Huguenot, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nina H. Davis, Meridian, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Nelson A. Fisher, Poestenkill, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Leona M. Gifford, Sacandaga, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Daisy H. Evans, Slate Hill, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Florence McElroy Simon, Taberg, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Lula M. Oliver, Treadwell, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mae Barber, Maury, N. C. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


OHIO 


Orrin Echelberry, Blue Rock, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clarence E. Dingledine, Buckland, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Rachel A. Martin, Burghill, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Walter R. Samsen, Clay Center, Ohio. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Don C. Stockham, Friendship, Chio, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Lawrence L. Seyler, Higginsport, Chio. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Alice Wilson, Jerusalem, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anna A. Schoendorfi, Kansas, Ohio. Office 
became Fresidential July 1, 1945. 

Arthur C. Witt, Martin, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John F. DeBord, Maud, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Leuis L. Ford, Mesopotamia, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James W. Waddell, Micdleport, Ohio, in 
place of J. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired June 23, 1942. 

Edna F. Kintner, Paris, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1915. 

Willard I. Hamilton, Peoria, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Paul McKinley, Rarden, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eileen Martin, Saint Johns, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


OKLAHOMA 


Alfred Connelly, Achille, Ckla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Oda L. Benn, Dougherty, Okla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frances Ausmus, Garvin, Okla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William A. Sweeney, Hendrix, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 19:5. 

Kennie W. Gassaway, Monroe, Okla. Ovdjice 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Ella George, Cassandra, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Marion H. Thresher, Cranesville, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
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Joseph F. Shaffer, Harmony, Pa., in place 
of R. B. McQuistion, resigned. 

Ella M. Robinson, Large, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Harvey E. Felkel, Santee, 8. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945, 


TENNISSEE 


Mary E. Leedy, Bean Station, Tenn. O*ice 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Joseph B. Campbell, Blaine, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Minnie F, Diem, Fort Spring, W. Va. Ofice 
became Presidential July 1, 1915. 

Charles H. Gillilan, Frankford, W. Va. 
Office kecame Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Earl Edward Bailey, Notomine, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1£45. 

Claude J. Anderson, Six, W. Va. Office he- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ballard B. Mitcham, Stephenson, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


WISCONSIN 


Peter J. Miller, Sherwood, Wis. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 4 (legislative da, of 
October 2), 1945: 


UNritTep STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 


To be temporary medical directors, effective 
date indicated 
John R. Murdock, August 1, 1945. 
George G. Holdt, Avgust 1, 1945. 
Homer L. Skinner, September 1, 1945. 
Leo W. Tucker, September 1, 1945, 
Roy E. Bodet, September 1, 1945. 


To be temporary senior surgeons, effective 
date indicated 
Sidney P. Cooper, July 1, 1845. 
George H. Hunt, August 1, 1945. 
H,. Van Zile Hyde, July 14, 1945. 
Roger E. Heering, August 1, 1945. 


To be temporary surgeons, effective date 
indicated 

Sol R. Baker, July 5, 1945. 
Burnet M. Davis, July 5, 1945. 
Theodore E. Hynson, July 6, 1945. 
Raymond Hofstra, August 1, 1945. 
Leo W. Koster, August 1, 1945. 
William F. Powell, August 1, 1945. 
Fred W. Thyng, August 1, 1945. 
William B. Wiley, September 1, 1245. 
James K. Shafer, August 1, 1945. 
Benno K. Milmore, June 1, 1945. 
Evert A. Swensson, June 1, 1945, 
Mayo L. Emory, June 1, 1945. 
Phillip H. Best, September 1, 1945. 
Edward W. Kunckel, August 1, 1945. 
Joseph C. Sturgell, July 1, 1945. 


To be temporary senior aSsistant surgeons, 


effective date indicated, 
Emory S. Mcore, Jr., July 5, 1945. 
Manrico A. Troncelliti, July 5, 1945. 
Junius A. Evans, July 6, 1945. 
Leo P. Krall, July 6, 1945. 
Louis C. Floyd, July 7, 1945. 
Richard E. Markley, July 7, 1945. 
Arthur L. Koven, July 11, 1945. 
Charles D. Muller, Jr., July 11, 1945. 
Robert L. Cannon, July 19, 1945. 
Robert J. Bryan, August 1, 1945. 
Wade E. Etheridge, August 1, 1945. 
Vincent G. Peiffer, October 1, 19%5. 
George F. Kamen, September 1, 1945. 
Richard H. Linn, September 1, 1945. 


John H. Pritchett, Jr., September 1, 194. 
Griffith E. Quinby, July 1, 1945. . 
William C. Redmon, September 1, 1°14). 
Raymond F. Corpe, September 1, 19:95. 
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To be temporary dental surgeons, effective 
date indicated 
Herbert A. Spencer, Jr., August 2, 1945. 
Charles H. Wright, Jr., August 8, 1945. 
To be temporary dental surgeon, effective 
August 3, 1945 
Donald L. Truscott 





To be temporary senior assistant dental sur- 

geons, effective date indicated 

Frederick S. Loe, Jr., August 2, 1945. 

John C. Heckel, August 3, 1945. 

Eugene H. Hess, August 3, 1945. 

Robert J. Herder, August 4, 1945. 

Carl E. Johnson, September 1, 1945. 

Arthur J. Lepine, September 1, 1945. 


To be temporary senior sanitary engineer, 
effective August 1, 1945 
James H. LeVan 


To be temporary sanitary engineers, effective 
August 2, 1945 
Edmund C. Garthe 
Harry G. Hanson 
Richard F. Poston 


To be temporary senior assistant sanitary 
engineers, effective date indicated 
Ernest C. Anderson, July 31, 1945, 
Roscoe H. Goeke, August 2, 1945. 
Donald L. Snow, July 31, 1945. 


POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 
Frederick W. Neal, Alexander. 
John W. Martens, Anchor. 


Kathryn F. Vogel, Andalusia, 
Elmer E. Young, Bardolph. 
Lillian E. Kraut, Batchtown., 
Frank C. Goddard, Belknap. 

Pearl I. O’Brien, Belvidere. 
Byron A. Knief, Burlington. 
Harry R. Terpening, Cameron, 
Otto H. Vogt, Campbell Hill, 
Dora Turchi, Cedar Point. 
George L. Weith, Centerville Station. 
Mabelle Dailey, Chana, 

Mildred E. Halsne, Davis Junction. 
Thomas H. Peddie, Dawson, 
Rattie A. Robinson, Dix. 

John F. Gruneisen, Dundas. 
Maude M. Palmer, East Lynn, 
Elizabeth K. Ware, Ellisville. 
Harry E. Millay, Ellsworth. 
Muriel C. Macauley, Golden Eagle. 
Margaret E. Hicks, Goldengate. 
Gwen B. Mundschenk, Graymont, 
Cloyd M. Ostrander, Harmon. 
Ralph E. Ferrell, Herod, 

Otie L. Keen, Keenes. 

Lewis W Langham, Keysport. 
Grayce A. Harmon, Lakewood, 
Louise M. Gibbs, La Rose. 

Mary E. Kennedy, Lee. 

Richard L. Peterson, Lynn Center. 
Ethelyn C. Bushue, Mason. 
Grace Dilley, Norris. 

Viola T. Swanson, North Henderson. 
Dorothy O. Rock, Oakley. 
Florence Hendricks, Oconee. 
George W. Scott, Osco. 

Frank J. Mulholland, Ottawa. 
Marguerite W. Talley, Parkersburg. 
George B. Garrison, Pearl. 

Howard J. Gorman, Peoria. 
LaVern M. Mailfald, Prairie View. 
Eva L. Glascock, Raleigh. 

Chi rles E. Hancock, Rapids City, 
Zoia E. Skibinski, Richview. 

Mary Z. Schnell, Roxana. 
Dorothy J. Bycroft, Sciota. 
Gertrude C. Carr, Sherman. 
Delano L. Wetherell, Shumway. 
Chester O. Burgess, Sigel. 

Orilla M. Anderson, Smithshire. 
Garnet K. Martin, South Elgin. 
Beulah Nickerson, Speer. 

Cora I, Kemnetz, Strawn. 


Stephen Durochin, Taylor Springs. 
Russell L. Akright, Timewell. 

Ola M. Beal, Walnut Hill. 

John A, Leturno, Wheeler. 


LOUISIANA 


Cornelius H. Ferguson, Atlanta. 
Loney N. Davis, Ball. 

Virgie M. Judson, Denham Springs. 
Florence C. Clarke, Fairbanks. 
Lucille Smith, Fields. 

Margaret M. Watson, Fluker. 
Minnie S. Teer, Fordoche. 

Alonzo B. Catron, Forest. 

Elton J. Champagne, Franklin. 
Berta Cobb, Longville. 

Wilfred August Guidry, Mermentau. 
Rex B. Hawthorne, Mira. 

Evlyn F. Griffith, South Mansfield. 
Robert L. Brooks, Swartz. 

Mattie B. Gryder, Vienna. 

Bolden L. Kinchen, Watson. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Calvin F. Perry, Sr., Archdale. 
DeWitt T. Freeman, Bat Cave. 
Talmage R. Preston, Belew Creek. 
Maude Miller White, Buxton. 
Sadie B. Roundtree, Corapeake. 
Carre N. Boykin, Fairview. 
Eugene R. Duvall, Grassy Creek. 
Anne R. Ewell, Hamilton. 
Eugenia M. Corbett, Ivanhoe, 
Perry T. Roane, Kelford. 

Katie C. Wayne, Lake Waccamaw. 
Harold M. McGrath, Linville. 

Ina M. Wilson, Marston. 

Robert C. Pearce, Micro. 

Wade W. Bridges, Mooresboro. 
John A. Beshel, Nazareth, 
Samuel B. Wilson, Newell. 

Jodie B. Ragan, Newhill. 

Roger W. Davis, Pendleton. 

Will G. Pitman, Penland. 
Mamie Pfaff, Pfafftown. 

Thomas D. Preston, Pine Hall. 
Beatrice C. Richardson, Pleasant Garden. 
Grace E, Stahl, Pores Knob. 
Alice G. Shavender, Ransomville. 


Eubert P. Rutherford, Rutherford College. 


Laura E. Andrew, Sedalia. 
Howard G. Barnes, Severn, 
Alma O. Nelms, Stem. 

Ida J. Thorp, Stovall. 

Philip Y. Snow, Toast. 
Edmond F. Sherwood, Vilas. 
Clyde H. McClure, Walnut. 
Carlotta W. Flynn, Wananish. 
Charles D. Ball, Jr., Westfield. 
Thelma T. Wheeler, Whitsett. 
Janie J. Henry, Winnabow. 
Stella Phelps, Woodville. 
Florence R. Hanby, Wrightsville Sound. 


TEXAS 


Neil W. Sheridan, Augusta. 
Lovey L. Bailey, Bradshaw. 
Oma Wall, Broaddus. 

Cecil D. Foster, Cedar Bayou. 
Ervin Sherman, China. 
Vernie A. Payne, Combes. 
Matthew G. Crosby, Douglas. 
Daniel A. Juren, Ellinger. 
Turner F. Gassaway, Elm Mott. 
John D. Furrh, Elysian Fields, 
Jesse R. Chambers, Everman. 
Richard A. Watson, Forreston, 
Charles F. Broyles, Fruitvale. 
Carl B. Cheaney, Gouldbusk. 
John H. Pope, Harleton. 

Carl T. Wilkinson, Harwood. 
Edwin A. Raeke, Industry. 

J. Morgan Pickett, Kempner. 
Werner E. Knippa, «<nippa. 
Robbie M. Phipps, Lake Creek. 
Georgie F. Morgan, Leary. 
Loy W. Bynum, Lelia Lake. 
Antone J. Lichnovsky, Nada. 
Newt Wollard, Oxlaunion. 
Wince D. Jones, Petty. 
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Robert R. Sanders, Pollok. 
Robert S. Lee, Poynor. 

Tommie L. Timmons, Prairie Hill. 
John R. Dunahoo, Ridgeway. 
Byron C. Lusk, Sidney. 

Willis C. White, Springlake. 

B. Maurice Cummins, Taft. 
Carl P. Koch, Jr., Von Ormy. 
Frank J. Meares, Welch. 
Dannye E. Gilley, Whitehouse. 
Bertie A. Hart, Winchester. 


WASHINGTON 
Walter M. Hagenstein, Medina. 


Ruby T. Gaston, Orondo. 
Howard W. McLaughlin, Usk. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THurSDAY, OcTropser 4, 1945 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who hast lighted life and 
death, earth and heaven, and art the 
lamp of all life, we breathe again Thy 
holy name in prayer. We thank Thee 
that Thy arms are as encircling walls 
amid the problems and exactions of life. 
We would trust Thy fatherhood, in whom 
there is all the freshness and richness of 
wisdom and mercy. O bathe the very 
depths of our souls and make radiant any 
dark passageways of experience. This 
day help us to fulfill the duties of our sta- 
tion, to bear any annoyances or trivial 
irritations, to give of our best for the 
least, and to love all men. These things 
we would do, not for the praise of man 
but for the extension of Thy kingdom 
in human hearts and homes, and for the 
sake of our Saviour whom we love. All 
praise and glory be unto Him forever. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair prefers 
not to recognize Members to address the 
House for 1 minute this morning, as the 
House is anxious to proceed with the 
consideration of the bill that it had up 
yesterday. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS ON 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 1077) a privileged resolution (H. Con, 
Res. 90), and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring); That in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the 
Select Committee to Conduct a Study and 
Investigation of the National Defense Pro- 
gram in Its Relation to Small Business in 
the United States, House of Representatives, 
be, and is hereby, authorized and empow- 
ered to have printed for its use 500 addi- 
tional copies of parts 1 and 2 of the hearings 
on financial prodvlems of small business held 
before said committee during the current 
session. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If this additional 500 is 
printed, how do we know that the com- 
mittee will not want 500 more in the near 
future? It has been customary in the 
past for committees to make these re- 
quests, then to renew the request, and 
I think we ought to come to a conclu- 
sion pretty soon that when a committee 
asks for a certain number that should 
finish it. 

Mr. JARMAN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that the chairman of that com- 
mittee introduced this resolution, and 
since he introduced it asking for 500 I 
judge that is all he wants. 

Mr. RICH. I hope he does not come 
in for any more. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. GRANAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Veterans’ Journal. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
Grant of Alabama) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include the text of a tele- 
gram sent to Mr. James Byrnes. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Akron Beacon Journal. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post con- 
cerning the atomic bomb. 

Mr. MURPHY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a resolution adopted 
by the House and Senate of the State of 
Pennsylvania in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr, HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial. 

Mr. LANDIS (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIN of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
letters. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a brief summary of 
the part small newspapers played in the 


war. 


Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp outlining the wonderful per- 
formance of Edward Bennett, holder of 
the Congressional Medal from his dis- 
trict. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by Justin 
Miller, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes on the sub- 
ject of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I° ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of special orders today I may he 
permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes on the mistreatment of Gen. 
George S. Patton. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was nce objection. 

DEMOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the Army 
should be congratulated upon its speed- 
ing up of the demobilization program 
during the past 45 days. However, I am 
convinced that much more progress can 
be made. Studying just the Army’s own 
official statements, and nothing else, it 
seems obvious that the addition of more 
separation centers and more personnel at 
existing separation centers and separa- 
tion points would enable more men and 
women to return to their homes, théir 
families, and their civilian pursuits more 
quickly. There are plenty of Army 
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camps and posts available for this pur. 
pose. I can see no reason why civilian 
personnel cannot be trained and used io 
do many of the required tasks, partic. 
ularly the book work. 

It would take time, perhaps 380 to 69 
days, to organize new centers and points, 
Their usefulness would not be too long, 
But the real point is that millions of men 
and women could get home at least 
or 2 months sooner, if this were done. 
Even 1 or 2 months is of inestimable 
value to these servicemen and women 
who have served so faithfully—and to 
their families—not to mention the Na- 
tion’s program for returning to peace. 
time pursuits. I urge the Army to take 
this step at once. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: , 

[Roll No. 160] 


Andrews, N. Y. Gibson O'Hara 
Baldwin, Md. Granger Patman 
Baldwin,N. Y. Hagen Powell 

Beall Harless, Ariz. Rabaut 
Bolton Hart Reed, N. Y. 
Boykin Hébert Rivers 
Bradley, Mich. Hendricks Roe, N. Y. 
Campbell Heselton Sabath 
Case, N. J. Hinshaw Sadowski 
Celler Holifield Sharp 

Clark Holmes, Mass. Sheridan 
Colmer Hope Simpson, I!, 
Cooley Jennings Somers, N. Y, 
Cravens Kearney Starkey 
Curley Kerr Talbot 
Daughton, Va. King Thomas, N. J. 
Dawson Latham ‘Towe 
Dickstein Lea Vinson 
Douglas, Ill. Luce Wadsworth 
Drewry McGehee White 
Elliott Mansfield, Winter 
Fenton Mont. Wolcott 
Fogarty Morrison Wolverton, N. J. 
Fuller Mundt Wood 
Gathings Murray, Tenn. Zimmerman 
Geelan Norton 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 343 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 

REORGANIZING AGENCIES OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr, MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4129) to 
provide for reorganizing agencies of the 
Government, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4129, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the first sec- 
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tion of the bill had been read. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NEED FOR REORGANIZATIONS 

Src. 2. (a) The President shall investigate 
the organization of all agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and shall determine what changes 
therein are necessary to accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(1) To reduce expenditures and promote 
economy, to the fullest extent consistent 
with the efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment; 

(2) to increase the efficiency of the opera- 
tions of the Government to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable within the revenues; 

(3) to group, coordinate, and consolidate 
agencies and functions of the Government, 
as nearly as may be, according to major 
purposes; 

(4) to reduce the number of agencies by 
consolidating those having similar functions 
under a single head, and to abolish such 
agencies or functions thereof as may not he 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
Government; and 

(5) to eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort. 

(b) The Congress declares that the public 
interest demands the carrying out of the 
purposes specified in subsection (a) and 
that such purposes may be accomplished in 
great measure by proceeding immediately 
under the provisions of this act, and can be 
accomplished more speedily thereby than 
by the enactment of specific legislation. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts: On page 2, after line 22, insert 
the following subsection: 

“(c) It is the policy and expectation of the 
Congress that the transfers, consolidations, 
and abolitions contained in any reorganiza- 
tion plan under this act shall accomplish an 
over-all reduction of at least 25 percent in 
the administrative costs of the agency or 
agencies affected by such plan. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is quite clear 
and does not require extended debate. It 
is so plain and so obviously essential that 
it deserves the unanimous support of all. 
This is not a mandatory amendment. It 
is a declaration of policy. It states the 
purpose of the Congress in yielding this 
power to the President. We have had 
many regrouping, reshufflings, and con- 
solidations in the past, but they have not 
brought any real reduction in the per- 
sonnel of this Government. Bureauc- 
racy continues to grow and grow until it 
has reached a size where the American 
people are demanding that something be 
done about it. The people want some of 
the unnecessary bureaus abolished. So 
this amendment is offered as a declara- 
tion of the policy of the Congress that 
In any regrouping, any reshuffling, or 
any consolidation there shall be a saving 
of at least 25 percent in the administra- 
tive costs of the bureaus affected. 

The reason I did not make the policy 
Mandatory is that I realize it might be 
possible that in some j-articular instance 
the saving would be below 25 percent, 
and of course we who are interested in 
€conomy would like to see the saving if 
we could not get a larger saving. I say 
frankly I would be very greatly disap- 





pointed if these regroupings did not 
bring more than a 25 percent saving. If 
the job is done properly the saving can 
run at least 50 percent. But I want to 
lean on the side of conservatism and 
stipulate the smaller requirement. 

Over 12 years ago Mr. Roosevelt, then 
a candidate for President of the United 
States, said he could effect a saving of 
25 percent in the administrative costs of 
Government. He made a campaign 
based on this very fine issue. At that 
time the administrative costs of the Gov- 
ernment were 100 percent lower than 
they are today. So I have picked the 
Roosevelt figure of 12 years ago as a 
very moderate one which I believe the 
Congress would do well to establish as 
its policy of expectation. It is a mark 
we set for the President to strive for and 
if he does better we will applaud him. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come when 
we are obliged through necessity to cut 
down on our cost of Government. Un- 
less we do, we will find those people who 
hold Government bonds, deposits in sav- 
ings banks, and insurance policies, will 
wake up some day and find that their 
savings have vanished. The security 
they believed would tide them through 
their old age will have disappeared. We 
cannot continue with unbalanced budg- 
ets; the piling up of debt upon debt. 
The time has come to put our finances in 
order if we are going to be able to go for- 
ward and bring better times for the 
people of America. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. With 
pleasure. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As I said, what you 
are doing here is hoping, is not that 
right? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 


is all we can do at the moment; that is 


right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. There is nothing 
mandatory in this amendment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
is a declaration of the policy of the Con- 
gress that we want all this reshuffling or 
regrouping to bring about at least a sav- 
ing of 25 percent. 

Mr. COCHRAN. In subsection (&) we 
say: 

The President shall investigate the organi- 
zation of all agencies of the Government and 
shall determine what changes therein are 
necessary to accomplish the following pur- 
poses: 

(1) To reduce expenditures and promote 
economy. 


It seems to me that language covers 
the gentleman’s amendment. Now the 
gentleman offers an amendment which 
only expresses the hope that whenever 
agencies are consolidated or activities co- 
ordinated there shall be at least a 25-per- 
cent reduction in expenditures. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Would the gentleman like to have me 
make it mandatory? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No, because I think 
you would tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent if it was made mandatory. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
was going to say that I would be willing 
to accommodate the gentleman, although 
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I have offered the amendment in the 
form in which I believed fair and would 
state partially the aspirations of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. COCHRAN. You would not have 
a reorganization bill if it is made man- 
datory. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would be willing to accommodate the 
gentleman if he thinks it should be man- 
datory. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Again I say no, be- 
cause you would not have a reorganiza- 
tion bill if it is made mandatory. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Why, 
then, is the gentleman criticizing the 
amendment on the ground that it does 
not make the reduction mandatory? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Ido not criticize on 
that ground. I hope the reductions will 
be to the extent of 50 percent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
hope it will be 75 percent. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the rules of the 
game .permitted me to raise the hopes 
of the gentleman, I would do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, my purpose in offering the 
amendment is to serve notice right now 
what is the purpose and intent of Con- 
gress. I do not see why there should be 
any opposition to the amendment on 
either side of the House. The purpose 
of the amendment is to serve notice that 
we must curb this terrific bureaucracy 
and reduce the heavy costs which the 
people are obliged to bear through taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I would like to say that section 2 con- 
tains a declaration of policy, and the bill 
provides: First, to reduce expenditures 
and promote economy to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with the efficient opera- 
tion of the Government. I think we 
should keep the word “efficient” in mind 
at all times. Second, to increase the 
efficiency of the operations of the Gov- 
ernment to the fullest extent practicable 
within the revenues as provided in sub- 
section 2 of section 2 (a). 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman would yield, 
I would like to ask my good friend the 
gentleman from Alabama if regrouping 
or efficiency is not generally the alibi 
when we want to accomplish something, 
either to promote a man or to get rid of 
somebody? 

Mr. MANASCO. Of course, that is in 
the past. We are looking to the future. 
There is one thing that disturbs me about 
the gentleman’s amendment. Our com- 
mittee hopes that we may reduce these 
expenditures 85 percent, 90 percent, and 
even 100 percent in a lot of instances, 
because we want to abolish a lot of 
agencies. But there are some transfers 
and regroupings that will be worked out 
under this reorganization plan which 
might impose many more duties on the 
new agencies set up. And if that hap- 
pens, it will be necessary to increase the 
administrative expenses of the agency. 
But, in the over-all picture, I hope that 
expenses will be decreased. 


—_ 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is just what I em afraid is going to hap- 
pen. I am afraid you are going to in- 
crease the administrative expenses in 
some agencies. That should not be done. 
The people of America demand that there 
be a reduction in these costs of admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MANASCO. Of course, I hope 
that administrative costs as well as a 
lot of other costs will be reduced more 
than 25 percent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
that is true, then let us test the gentle- 
man’s sincerity. Let us start now. 

Mr. MANASCO. My sincerity and the 
sincerity of the committee is expressed 
on page 2 of the bill in the first five lines. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANASCO. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will not the gentle- 
man who is the chairman of the com- 
mittee accept this amendment in all sin- 
cerity? 

Mr. MANASCO. Of course, I realize 
that the amendment does not really 
amount to anything. 

Mr. CHURCH. Therefore, will not 
the gentleman accept it? F 

Mr. MANASCO. It does not hurt the 
bill much. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then I think you 
ought to accept it. 

Mr. MANASCO. The committee does 
not think it hurts it much. But if you 
are going in to cut expenses, then I think 
you ought to add about 25 percent more. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman will join me to insert 
that figure, I am willing to do so. 

Mr. MANASCO. Ido not think it will 
affect the reorganization plan at all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman amend that so as to strike 
out 25 percent and make it 50 percent? 

Mr. MANASCO. I would like to make 
it 100 percent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
will accept that. I will accept it. 

Mr.MANASCO. The point Iam mak- 
ing is that we may be providing in the 
declaration of policy contained in the 
bill that when they send a reorganiza- 
tion plan down, if the President cannot 
prove the reorganization plan provides 
for a 25-percent reduction of adminis- 
trative expenses, a court of law might 
attack the plan and say, ““You did not 
carry out the intent of Congress and, 
therefore, the entire reorganization plan 
is null and void.” That is one of the 
dangers. I sincorely trust that the gen- 
tleman who offered the amendment 
realizes that. Our committee is a little 
more for reduction of expenditures than 
miany Members of the House. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANASCO. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman and 
his committee admit that the amend- 
ment will not hurt the bill, then if the 
gentleman would go one step further he 
will have to admit that it will strengthen 
the bill. There is no question about it. 
The amendment offered by the gentie- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] 
will strengthen cur policy. 


Mr. MANASCO. It might hurt the 
bill in this way. That is, if the trans- 
mittal of the plan shows that the Presi- 
dent has not cut the administrative ex- 
penses 25 percent, then a court might 
decide that the entire plan is in violation 
of the law and, therefore, defeat the 
whole thing. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of econ- 
omy. I am in favor of balancing the 
Federal Budget as quickly as possible. 
The pending bill contemplates that. I 
have favored the economy advocated not 
only by the minority leader but empha- 
sized by this committee in reporting this 
bill. 

Reference has been made to the state- 
ment of President Roosevelt, when a 
candidate in 1932, and, by inference, to 
the Democratic platform of that year. 
There is a difference between the Presi- 
dent’s statement, a marked difference 
between the statement of the President, 
and the statement of the gentleman as 
proposed in his amendment. There isa 
difference between the language of the 
Democratic platform and the gentle- 
man’s amendment. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] says: 

It is the policy of the Congress that the 
transfers, consolidations, and abolitions 
contained in any one reorganization plan 
under this act shall accomplish an over-all 
reduction of at least 25 percent in the ad- 
ministrative costs of the agency or agencies 
affected. 


There might not be a 25-percent re- 
duction in any one plan, but there might 
at the same time be an over-all reduc- 
tion in all of the plans submitted of more 
than 25 percent. If we can save 10 per- 
cent or 15 percent or 20 percent under 
one plan, and 30 percent or 40 percent 
under another plan, we ought to do it. 

I happen to have the Democratic plat- 
form of 1932. Let us get the language 
of the President. He did not advocate 
a reduction of 25 percent in any one 
agency. It might be desirable to trans- 
fer one of the agencies or boards from 
a department and make it an independ- 
ent agency for the purpose of making it 
more efficient, and there would be no 
reduction, 

The Democratic platform said—and I 
quote: 

We advocate an immediate and drastic re- 
duction of governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance to accomplish a 
saving of not less than 25 percent in the cost 
of Federal Government— 


It was not in case of any one agency, 
but— 


in the cost of all agencies. 


This 25 percent includes not one, but 
all agencies. It is an overall reduction 
which I favored. Now let us be realistic. 
If we mean to accomplish the provisions 
of this act, if we mean to promote econ- 
omy, if we mean to bring the expendi- 
tures of the Government within its reve- 
nues, if we mean, as we have provided 
in this bill, economy, let us not ham- 
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string the Executive. Let us not pre- 
vent him from making a transfer if that 
particular transfer does not result in 
reduction of 25 percent and let us en- 
courage the President to make other 
reductions of more than 25 percent. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WHITTINGTON, I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I de. 
sire to say—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What is the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wanted to preface it by paying a slight 
compliment to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Thanks. Let 
us have the question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 1 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Mississippi for his stand on economy, for 
he has stood for economy in this Con- 
gress at all times. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Thanks again, 
I do not want to hamstring this reor- 
ganization by saying there must be an 
automatic reduction of 25 percent in 
every agency, because there might not be 
a reduction of 25 percent in one agency 
and there might be and I trust there will 
be, an over-all reduction of that much 
and more in all the reorganizations un- 

er this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield further 
for a question gladly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
docs not hamstring the President one 
bit. This is a directive as to the policy 
of Congress. He can save 20 percent 
in any one if he wants to. This does 
not hamstring the President. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
wanted to ask me a question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If he 
can save a hundred percent we will be 
more than delighted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. So will I. The 
gentleman wanted to ask me a question 
and then he is repeating the statement 
he has already made. I have high re- 
gard for him, as he well knows. 

To promote efficiency and economy is 
the purpose of this bill. The vice of the 
gentleman’s amendment is that in every 
case there must be a reduction of 25 
percent in every agency reorganized. I 
would much prefer an over-ail reduc- 
tion, not confining the reduction to one 
agency, which might hinder rather than 
promote economy. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. No, 
no. 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. But the amend- 
ment so states. There might be a trans- 
fer or consolidation where you would 
save 10 percent or-1£ percent, tut when 
you make all of the consolidations you 
might save over 25 percent. You deal 
with agencies. We are dealing with the 
entire structure and all executive agen- 
cies. The amendment should include all 
agencies, if included in the bill. We 
have provided for over-all economy 12 
definite language. I trust the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, this situation is one of 
the funniest things I ever witnessed. 
Governor Roosevelt, as a candidate for 
the Presidency, said he was going to do 
something about reducing the expenses of 
Government. I think he used the figure 
25 percent, and promised that if elected 
he would make a 25-percent reduction in 
Government expenditures and would re- 
duce the number of Federal employees. 
After all these years, during which Mr. 
Roosevelt had the opportunity to reduce 
exvenses, he did not do so—he increased 
them. Along comes the ranking Member 
on the Republican side and what does he 
do? Here is what he does; he offers an 
amendment by which he says that it is 
the policy and the expectation of the 
Congress that any reorganization plan 
will save 25 percent; and the Members 
of the majority party do not want to 
join with us in our hope that we may 
have economy just because it comes from 
the Republican side of the Chamber. 
The amendment expresses hope—and 
that is all it is—that we may have worth- 
while economy. - It does not direct any- 
one to do anything. It does not cramp 
anybody. Cannot you on the majority 
side let us hope that this reorganization 
plan will save 25 percent? We know you 
never have given us economy, but please, 
oh please, let us at least hope for it. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WortEy to the 
Martin amendment: “Amend the Martin 
amendment by striking out the words ‘25 
percent’ and substitute in lieu thereof ‘50 
percent’.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
ofiering this amendment it is my hope 
that in the proposed reorganization the 
expenditures of this Government can be 
reduced as much as possible without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the necessary 
departments, but we should cut out all 
unnecessary expenditures and govern- 
mental activities. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WORLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does it not get down 
to this: We all want economy in govern- 
ment; we want departments, bureaus, 
and commissions that are not necessary 
eliminated. Likewise, is it not true that 
we have seen too many alleged reorgani- 
zations and alleged economies that really 
did not effect any economy at all, but was 
just a reshuffling, placing the same people 
somewhere else and putting a few more 
On top, with the end result that we were 
Spending more money after we got 
through than before we started, 

This amendment simply means that 
the Congress wants this reorganization 
Frogram carried ov:t in line with our pre- 


vious promises in respect to economy 
and the elimination of unnecessary and 
useless bureaucracy. 

Mr. WORLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. This is not a par- 
tisan motter at all because each admin- 
istration, whether Republican or Demo- 
crat, always has a platform favoring 
reduced governmental expenditures. I 
feel those promises should be kept, re- 
gardless of which party is in power. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WORLEY. I yiela to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I came to Congress in 
1930. I have seen the cost of Govern- 
ment grow from 450,000 employees to 
3,600,009. I have been hollering economy 
all these years. I was never happier 
in my life than I am at this moment 
to see people on the other side of the 
aisle asking for a 25+«percent cut. 

Mr. WORLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. We must con- 
tinue the most important job of balanc- 
ing the Federal Budget, because we now 
owe the biggest debt in our entire his- 
tory, nearly three hundred billion dollars. 
We must employ sound judgment and 
good business practices in reducing these 
tremendous war-swollen Budgets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief, 
but I do wish to make comment, having 
served nearly a year on a previous re- 
organization bill and having been some- 
what watchful as to how the majority 
party proceeded under that bill. Some- 
times we seem to advocate and talk one 
way but act in another way or fail to 
act. It is not an unfamiliar result of 
legislation when party issues are in- 
volved. I seem to see something back 
of this. It could be used and proba- 
bly will be used, and I think you would 
use it, to protect jobs for the faithful of 
the party. Many wartime organizations 
are to be abolished rather soon. Under 
this power of reorganization, as the gen- 
tleman from Indiana pointed out, you 
can now take over many of those or- 
ganizations before they are abandoned, 
transfer them with all their functions 
into other permanent organizations, 
keeping many employees who seem to 
be deserving of party recognition. We 
have in mind:the way reorganizations 
can and are usually used to get rid of 
certain personalities and take care of 
the favored ones. 

Do I trust the doctor assigned to this 
particular job? Perhaps I trust him 
more than I did other previous ones, but 
I am really losing my confidence in doc- 
tors whose duties are to protect political 
jobs. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I will yield to the 
gentleman if he can help me. 

Mr. MAY. I happen to know that 
due to some activities of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee a certain group 
in. the War Department was moved out 
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of that Department and discharged, but 
they are turning up in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman well 
knows this reorganization could be used 
as a tool for taking care oc a great many 
that are supposed to be, and would natu- 
rally be, dismissed by the cessation of 
the activities of the organization to be 
done away with. I have been watching 
that side of the House for several years, 
since the word “Farleyism” was used as 
synonymous with jobs—Political jobs! 
The present majority party has proven 
most effective in creating jobs but has 
shown no effectiveness or even willing- 
ness to do away with them. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Foucer]. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, let us 
be frank about this matter. We are 
playing with a bill that is conceded to 
be a bill of importance and of vast seri- 
ousness. The very first object set forth 
in the bill is to reduce expenditures and 
promote economy to the fullest extent 
consistent with the efficient operation 
of the Government. We know what that 
means. When this bill goes to the Pres- 
ident of the United States he will under- 
stand what that means and to say that 
we propose to require that he shall save 
25 or 50 percent is an idle gesture which 
really in all conscience does not reveal 
much good faith in offering such amend- 
ments. Of course, it is more applicable 
or sufficiently applicable to the 50 per- 
cent. If you are going to play with the 
situation, why not say 75 percent? This 
bill says, “To reduce expenditures to the 
fullest extent consistent with the efficient 
operation of the Government” and that 
means something and is in good faith. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust we will not play 
with this bill by offering such amend- 
ments as these. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. For- 
GER] answered the question I was about 
to ask. I was going to ask whether or 
not the amendment providing 25 or 50 
percent reduction would be effective 
without this language “to reduce ex- 
penditures and promote economy to the 
fullest extent consistent with the effi- 
cient operation of the Government.” I 
do not think the amendment contains 
those words. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Of 
course, I expect the President in re- 
grouping these departments will have 
that in mind. After all, he is going to 
do the job. 


—_ 
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Mr. HOOK. Oh, well, then, I do not 
see any need for the amendment at all, 
because the bill provides for that very 
thing where it sets forth the purpose of 
the bill that is “to reduce expenditures 
and promote economy to the fullest 
extent consistent with the efficient 
operation of government.” Therefore, 
in view of the answer of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, I do not see any 
need for his amendment at all. It is 
just surplusage, a sort of window 
dressing. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment and the amendment to the 
amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas |Mr. Wor.ey] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Messachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Smitru of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 107, noes 111. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 112, noes 108. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Teilers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Manasco 
and Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. 

The Ccmmittee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
147, noes 142. 

So the amendment was agrced to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REORGANIZATION PLANS 

Exc. 3. Whenever the President, after in- 
vestigation, finds that— 

(1) the transfer of the whole or any part 
of any agency, or of the whole or any part 
of ihe functions thereof, to the jurisdiction 
and control of any other agency; or 

(2) the abolition of all or any part of the 
functions of any agency; or 

(3) the consolidation of the whole or any 
part of any agency, or of the whole or any 
part of the functions thereof, with the whole 
or any part of any other agency or the func- 
tions thereof; or 

(4) the consolidation of any part of any 
agency or the functions thereof with any 
other part of the same agency or the func- 
tions thereof; cr 

(5) the abolition of the whole or any part 
of any agency which agency or part does not 
have, or upon the taking effect of the re- 
organizations specified in the reorganization 
plan will not have, any functions. 
is mecessary to accomplish one or more of 
tre purposes of section 2 (a), he shall pre- 
pare a reorganization plan for the making of 
the transfers, consolidations, and abolitions, 
as to which he has made findings and which 
he inciudes in the plan, and transmit euch 
plan (bearing an identifying number) to the 
Congress, toge.her with a declaration that, 
with respect to each transfer, consolidation, 
or abolition referred to in paragraph (1), 


(2), (3), (4), or (5) of this section and speci- 
fied in the plan, he has found that such 
transfer, consolidation, cr abolition is neces- 
say to accomplish one or more of the pur- 
poses of scction 2 (a). The delivery to both 
Houses shall be on the same day and shall 
be made to each House while it is in session. 
The President, in his message transmitting 
a reorganization plan, shall (i) state, to 
such extent as he deems practicable, ap- 
proximately the reduction of expenditures, if 
any, which it is probable will be brought 
about by the taking effect of the reorganiza- 
tions specified in the plan, and (ii) specify 
with respect to each abolition of functions 
specified in the plan the statutory authority 
for the exercise of such function. 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAFOLLETTE: On 
page 4, line 3, before the period insert a 
comma and “a statement of the facts and 


reasons upon which each such finding is 
based.” 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
discussed this amendment before the 
members of the committee who were 
present yesterday. In order that the 
membership may more readily under- 
stand it, let me say that in section 2 of 
the bill the Congress establishes stand- 
ards to which the Executive shall con- 
form in preparing a plan. In section 3 
of the bill the Congress establishes or 
designates the methods by which the 
standards are reached. 

When you get near the bottom of page 
3 you wil! find this language, beginning 
in line 18: 

Is necessary to accomplish one or more of 
the purposes of section 2 (a), he shall pre- 
pare a reorganization plan for the making of 
the transfers, consolidations, and abolitions, 
as to which he has made findings and which 
he includes in the plan, and transmit such 
plan (bearing an identifying number) to the 
Congress, together with a declaration that, 
with respect to each transfer, consolidation, 
or abolition referred to in paragraph (1), (2), 
(3), (4), or (5) of this section and specified in 
the plan, he has found that such transfer, 
consolidation, or abolition is necessary to 
accomplish one or more of the purposes of 
section 2 (a). 


You will note the use of the word “find- 
ings,” that is, the five standards which 
we establish. My position is simply this, 
that what we call for in the bill as it is 
tcday is a statement of “findings.” This 
use of the word “findings” calls for what 
we say in law are “conclusions of fact,” or 
it amounts to conclusions of law. There 
is no provision in the bill, as we have 
written it, whereby the Executive shall 
declare the facts and then the reason 
from the facts by which he concludes that 
the five standards which we have set up 
have been met. In other words, without 
the information, which I think the Con- 
gress has a right to ask of any Execu- 
tive, when the plan comes back you do 
not have information by which you could 
deduce whether or not in any particular 
part of the plan the findings which the 
Executive has given are based upon 
sound, factual considerations. In other 
words, you have standards with which he 
is to comply, but he can merely say, “I 
find,” and use any of the language of sec- 
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tion 2 (a) and thereby comply with the 
act now as written without any amend. 
ment. 

The President might say, for instance: 
“In making this particular plan I am 
doing so to reduce expenditures and pro- 
mote economy to the fullest extent con. 
sistent with the efficient operation of the 
Government.” 

But if you have no facts from which 
you conclude that it is a sufficient ang 
adequate statement, you have no meth- 
od'by which you can measure the suff- 
ciency of the plan which is submitted to 
you or the merit of the work which the 
Executive has done. 

This Congress is conferring a job upon 
the Executive. I believe it is consistent 
with my theory of what the American 
Government should be that this Con- 
gress should lay down the policy, and 
check on the actions of the Executive. 
that it should have the facts by which 
it can make an accurate check. I be- 
lieve my record in this body to date in- 
dicates that I am not afraid of dele- 
gating authority; but by the same token 
in order that we may intelligently act 
when we do delegate authority I think 
it is not only our obligation but our privi- 
lege and part of our furiction to require 
that all the facts shall be given us by 
which we can determine whether or not 
the authority, which I am willing to dele: 
gate, has been adequately and accurately 
carried out consistent with the standards 
which we fix. Our failure to adopt 
this amendment constitutes delegation 
run rife and congressional abnegation 
amounting to gross negligence. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LaFOLLETTE. 
yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Following the line of 
the gentleman’s argument, in view of the 
fact that this is a transfer of what gen- 
erally would be considered a legislative 
power to the Executive, is it not fair to 
say that the Executive should have the 
facts upon which his initiation is based 
even as a legislative committee has be- 
fore it the facts in the hearings it con- 
ducts before it proposes a bill? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE, I think that is 
quite right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close in 10 minutes, the last 
5 to be reserved to the committee. 

The. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in keeping with the economy hope 
of our minority leader, I have written 4 
letter to the Secretary of State which I 
believe to be very important to the mem- 
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pership of the House and which I will 
now read: 





OcTozserR 2, 1945. 
The Honorable JAMEs F. BYRNEs, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Realizing the 
multitude of duties presently absorbing your 
every attention, I have hesitated to address 
myself to the subject matter of this com- 
munication inasmuch ds it will add further 
to the burdens already being carried by your 
own good self. 

I feel it imperative however, that I have 
secific answers to certain interrogations 
nat I might make proper response to a 
rze number of questions currently being 
addressed not alone to me by the constitu- 
ney, which I represent, but to many other 
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2 yresentatives to this Congress. 
Be assured that these are but a few of the 
many questions being asked and justifiably 


so, by the taxpayers who in the last analysis 
will be called upon to make good every fi- 
nencial commitment. made by this adminis- 
tration, whether the commitment be made 
by the Congress or by the executive depart- 
ment under authority delegated the latter 
during the last 13 years. 

May I therefore, look forward to receipt 
at the earliest possible moment the following 
information with respect to the matters of 
loans, grants or other types of financial 
assistance to foreign governments, their 
fiduciary institutions or other bodies set up 
by the foreign government to act for them 
or for the United States Government in the 
implementing financial assistance to them. 

1, What steps are being taken to determine 
the present ability of the people of the 
United States to extend further lend-lease or 
other funds to any foreign government 
whatever, This in the light of the fact that 
even in the 10 years preceding World War II, 
the Treasury of the United States was unable 
to collect from the people in any one fiscal 
year enough taxes to more than pay about 
only half the cost of running the Federal 
Government for that year. How long can we 
continue to operate at an annual deficit and 
stay solvent? 

2. Is your department sponsoring the loan 
or grants of any money to any government 
in the immediate future, and if so (a) would 
you please furnish a list of the governments, 
and (b) the approximate amount of money 
that they request or otherwise indicate they 
want? 

3. Would you please advise the latest figure 
available as to the present national wealth of 
the United States as contrasted with the 
gross public and private debts of its political 
subdivisions and excluding bank deposits, 
—s of which is invested in Government 
bonds? 

4. Will any or all loans made be passed 
upon by the United States Bureau of the 
Budget? 

5. Has any foreign government seeking aid 
of the United States been asked to submit a 
financial budget of their annual taxes (from 
all sources) and a break-down of the ex- 
penses such as is prepared by the United 
States Bureau of the Budget? 

6. Is it contemplated to offer still another 
bond issue to the public in order to raise 
money for the purpose of extending contem- 
plated aid to foreign governments? 

The nature of the above will indicate in 
part the kind of questions being asked of 
myself and other Members of Congress. 
They are coupled with queries having to do 
with weekly compensation for our own un- 
employed, a demand for the abatement of 
certain nuisance taxes, war taxes on auto- 
mobiles, household and _ electrical goods, 
watches, jewelry, as well as an insistent de- 
mand for a reduction both in corporate tax 
4S Well as the pay-roll deductions now being 
made in collecting the current rates on 
income taxes in general, 


National exigency requires prompt re- 
sponse. Inasmuch as all factual data must 
now be on hand, may I take this opportunity 
of thanking you for your every effort to 
expedite answer of the above query. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEo E. ALLEN, 
Member of Congress, Thirteenth Dis- 
trict of Illinois. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. I want to take this occasion to 
say that the ranking members and the 
members on the minority have sincerely 
cooperated in the reporting of the bill 
that we have under consideration. I 
have high regard for the gentleman from 
Indiana ([Mr. LAFo.uetTTEe]. It is fair to 
say that he suggested two amendments, 
that the committee considered both of 
the amendments carefully, and to the 
next section the committee proposes to 
cffer as a committee amendment an 
amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Indiana. We have the same objec- 
tives in mind. 

In just a few words I should like to call 
the attention of the committee to the 
amendment now under consideration. It 
requires that the President shall submit 
the facts upon which he bases his plan 
for consolidation. I have before me the 
plan submitted by President Hoover and 
the plans submitted under the act of 
1932 as amended by President Roosevelt. 
It is unthinkable that any President 
would submit a plan without also submit- 
ting his reasons in support thereof. AsI 
see it, the difficulty with this particular 
emendment inserted in this section is 
whether or not the Congress of the 
United States in approving or disap- 
proving the plan will permit the President 
to substitute his findings for the yard- 
stick that we lay down. 

I am fundamentally interested in the 
facts or standards as s2t forth by the bill. 
I am glad to have the views and the rec- 
ommendations of the President, but I in- 
sist that the yardstick is not the Presi- 
dent’s findings, not what facts occur to 
the President. But he is authorized un- 
der this section 2 to submit a plan pro- 
vided he finds that the plan will reduce 
expenditures, promote economy, will in- 
crease efficiency, will group, coordinate, 
and consolidate functions of Government 
according to their major purposes, will 
reduce the number of Government agen- 
cies, and eliminate overlapping and du- 
plication. That is our yardstick. We do 
not put ourselves in the hands of the 
Executive to comply with his views and 
his facts. With all deference and in 
all kindness I concur with the committee 
in the thought that the adoption of this 
particular amendment might limit us in 
our yardstick by substituting the views of 
the President for the policies and stand- 
ards we have laid down. 

I would like to say this further with 
respect to this particular section. We 
have asked. the President for the first 
time, when he submits a plan, to state 
affirmatively to such an extent as he 
deems proper approximately the reduc- 
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tion in expenditures. If it be 10 percent, 
if it be 25 percent, if it be 50 percent, 
we ask him to state it. Secondly, we do 
something else. If the Fresident under- 
takes to abolish, because he has abdlished 
an agency, a function that the Congress 
of the United States has established, 
where there is duplication, we can re- 
quire him in the second place to snecify 
the statute so that we may put our fin- 
gers on it and know exactly the func- 
tions that are being abolished. In all 
deference the language in which we set 
forth our standards and our yardstick 
is language which has been approved 
and amplified in previous acts, and by 
the acceptance of this amendment, 
kncwing that the President himself 
would not submit a plan without giving 
his reasons, we might in advance be ap- 
proving the President rather than our 
own yardstick. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, in all 
deference to my good friend who stands 
for reorganization, in my judgment, this 
amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time cf the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. LAFOLLETTE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. LAFOLLETTE) 
there were—ayes 31, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OTHER CONTENTS OF PLANS 


Sec. 4. Any reorganization plan trans- 
mitted by the President under section 3— 

(1) shall designate, in such cases as he 
deems necessary, the name of any agency 
affected by a reorganization and the title 
of its head; 

(2) may include provisions for the appoint- 
ment and compensation of the head and one 
or more assistant heads of any agency (in- 
cluding an agency resulting from a consoli- 
dation) if the President finds, and in his 
message transmitting the plan declares, that 
by reason of transfers and consolidations 
made by the plan, the responsibilities and 
duties of such head are of such nature as to 
require such action. In the case of any such 
appointment the term of office shall not be 
fixed at more than 4 years, the compensa- 
tion shall not be at a rate in excess of $12,000 
per annum, and, if the compensation is at a 
rate in excess of the highest per annum rate 
which, without specific authorization or 
appropriation therefor, can be assigned to 
any position under the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, the appointment shall be 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; 

(3) shall make provision for the transfer 
or other disposition of the records, property 
(including office equipment), and personnel 
affected by such transfer, consolidation, or 
abolition; 

(4) shall make provision for the transfer 
of such unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions available for use in connection with 
the function or agency transferred or con- 
solidated, as he deems necessary by reason of 
the transfer or consolidation for use in con- 
nection with the transferred or consolidated 
functions, or for the use of the agency to 
which the transfer is made, but such unex- 
pended balances so transferred shall be used 
only for the purposes for which such appro- 
priation was originally made; 

(5) shall make provision for winding up 
the affairs of any agency abolished. 


—_— 
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Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
a committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amcndment offered by Mr. 
Manasco: On page 4, strike out lines 16, 17, 
and 18, and insert the following quoted 
paragraph: 

“(1) shall change, in such cases as he 
deems necessary, the name of any agency 
aiected by a reorganization, and the title of 
its head; and shall designate the name of any 
agency resulting from a reorganization and 
the title of its head.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is the 
one I referred to as being proposed by 
the sentleman from Indiana [Mr. La- 
Fo.LLeTTe]. It involves the meaning in- 
tended by the language in the bill, and 
I think it clarifies it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This is an amend- 
ment proposed in the committee by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LaFot- 
LETTE]? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It was offered 
by him and edopted by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. - 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a further committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Manasco: On page 5, line 1, after the period 
insert a new sentence as follows: 

“The head so provided for may be an 
individual or may be a commission or board 
with two os more members.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a further committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Manasco: Page 5, in line 14, strike out “such” 
and insert “any”; and in line 18, strike out 
“the” and insert “any.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Drraxsrn: On 
page 6, after line 2, insert a new peragraph 
as follows: 

(6) In the first reorganization plan which 
the President submits to the Congress he 
shall include an agency wherein shall be 
consolidated and ccordinated in the interest 
of efficiency, economy, and effective national 
policy all functions relating to relief and 
,rchabilitation in foreign countries, and which 
shall provide for the coordination of ail 
commercial and financial relations with for- 
eign countries; and shall transfer to such 
agency all functions, funds-and personnel 
who are, or since December 7, 1941, may have 
been, engaged in carrying on the functions 
of the Export-Import Bank, the Foreign 
Econor*ic Administration, the Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation, the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company, the United States Tariff 
Commission, the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
the foreign functions of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, the functions 
of UNRRA which are wholly within the 
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jurisdiction and control of the United States, 
the functions of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment which are in the control and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, the administra- 
tion of reciprocal trade agreements, and any 
other functions and activitics other than 
those of the State Department which are 
directly related to foreign aid, trade, finance, 
commerce, industry, and agriculture.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I make a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois on the ground it is not 
germane. I will reserve the point of 
order if the gentlemen from Illinois de- 
sires me to do so at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I pre- 
fer that the gentleman make his point 
of order at this time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that this 
amendment is not germane to the bill 
now under consideration and is not 
germane to the reorganization of the per- 
manent departments of the Government. 
It is not germane to the section under 
consideration. It embraces many other 
items and agencies set up under the First 
War Powers Act by the President with 
which this bill does not deal with and does 
not authorize to be continued. Under 
that act those functions can only be con- 
tinued for 6 months after the war has 
been declared ended. Iinsist, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the amendment is not germane 
either to the section to which it has been 
offered or to the bill. For the reasons 
I have stated, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
point of order should be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
two points in connecticn with the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. The first point is that the 
amendment deals with nothing except 
executive agencies. The second point is 
that on page 2 of the pending bill there 
is this language: 

To create, coordinate, and consolidate 
agencies and functions of the Government 
as nearly as can be accorcing to major pur- 
poses. 


This is an effort to coordinate activi- 
ties in consonance with a major purpose. 
I consider, Mr. Chairman, therefore, that 
the amendment is germane, not only to 
the bill, but also to the paragraph, and is 
properly offered at this point 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
may I submit a further point for the con- 
sideration of the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the agencies defined in this bill are ex- 
ecutive agencies. The bill deals with 
executive agencies. The committee 
never heard of this amendment until it 
was read just now. xecutive agencies 
are defined in the bill. Isubmit the ques- 
tion as to whether a number of the insti- 
tutions or organizations embraced in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois are embraced in the term 
“agencies” as defined in this bill. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that the amendment is 
not germane to the subject matter of re- 
organizing the permanent. executive 
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departments of the Government as pro- 
vided in the pending bill. It would make 
permanent functions that expire under 
the War Powers Act. The bill author. 
izes the President to submit plans: tho 
amendment directs him to establish ey 
agency. It is not in accord with the 
purposes and is not germane to the pil] 
or the pending section. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, for the 
enlightenment of the committee, I asi 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman frcem 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend. 
ment, . 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no disposition to detain the Chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman further. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This amend- 
ment was never presented to the commit- 
tee. It is a most far-reaching amend- 
ment. It provides in the first instance 
for establishing an agency. We ere not 
giving the President the power to es- 
tablish an agency unless it is necessary 
in combining and abolishing agencies, 
and it is beyond the scope of this bill. 

Moreover, I repeat that this amend- 
ment deals with a rubber corporation, 
with agencies that we are doing our level 
best to abolish, agencies established by 
Executive order under the First War 
Powers Act. The bill under consideration 
does not provide for the consideration of 
those agencies. We deal with the perma- 
nent executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment, rather than the war agencies of the 
Government. The Economic Adminis- 
tration, the Rubber Carporation, and 
these other temporary agencies are for- 
eign to the real purpose cf this bill. The 
purpose is to provide for reorganization 
of existing executive permanent cepart- 
ments of the Government, rather than to 
provide a foreign idea of establishing a 
new ag2ncy and bringing into that agency 
agencies that have been authorized under 
the First War Powers Act, together with 
agencies that may be a thorized under 
legislation. Certainly that is outside the 
scope of this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I call 
the attention of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi to section 2 (a) of the bill, which 
reads as fcllows: 

The President shall investigate the organi- 
zation of all agencies of the Government and 
shall determine what changes therein are 


necessary to accomplish the following pur- 
poses, 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. And the word 
“agency” under section 7 of the bill is 
defined. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooren). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The genileman from Tilinois [Mr. 
DirKSEN] has ofiered an amendment 
which has been reported. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHIrTieToN | 
has made a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that the 
amendment is not germane to the pend- 
ing bill. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment in comparisdn with language col- 
tained in the pending bill and invites at- 
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tention to the fact that under “Defini- 
tions of Agencies”, as provided in section 
7 on page 9 of the pending bill, it is 
observed: 

When used in this act the term “agency” 
means any executive department, commis- 
sion, independent establishment, corporation 
wholly or partly owned by the United States 
which is an instrumentality of the United 
States, board, bureau, division, service, of- 
fice, officer, authority, or administration, in 
the executive branch of the Government. 


The Chair is of the opinion that the 
agencies enumerated in the amendment 
would come within the scope of the defi- 
nition stated in the bill to which the 
Chair has invited attention. The Chair 
feels that the amendment is germane, 
and therefore overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 10 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
prelude to what I have to say about this 
amendment let me dispose once more of 
the contention made by my friend from 
Mississippi that this .was not brought to 
his committee. I believe it was not. The 
fact of the matter is that since the 5th 
day of September, including Saturdays 
and Saturday afternoons, members of 
the Deficiency Appropriations Commit- 
tee have been conducting hearings for 6 
days a week. This has been my first 
opportunity on the floor, let alone ap- 
pearing before the committee. I regret 
that fact, but I do not believe that it 
ought to foreclose anyone in his privi- 
lege or his prerogative to submit that 
which he thinks will implement and mod- 
ify end improve and strengthen existing 
legislation, even though it was not sub- 
mitted to the committee that is handling 
it here on the floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very briefly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I quite agree with 
the gentleman in what he says. I believe 
it is the duty of every Member to submit 
any constructive suggestion he has. If 
we could have the opportunity to look it 
over ahead of time so much the better; 
but anyway he should have the privilege 
of ee it and having it consid- 
ered, 

ir. DIRKSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. There is in the country today a 
great deal of anxiety. In fact, there is 
a great deal of fear. Perhaps it is a good 
thing, because, after all, fear is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. How many times 
this question of loans to Britain has al- 
ready been discussed on this floor. How 
Many times have we speculated on the 
request of Russia for a loan? How much 
discussion there has been about our re- 
lief activities abroad. On Monday or 
Tuesday of next week the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion will be within 50 feet of this Cham- 
ber asking for another $550,000,000. So 
We are confronted with this question of 
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loans, we are confronted with the ques- 
tion of relief and rehabilitation in for- 
eign countries, and there is some reason 
to believe that the President of the 
United State is going to ask for another 
$1,950,000,000 for these purposes. There 
is also the question of the gold balances 
the countries have on deposit in the 
United States, the same countries which 
at the present time are undertaking to 
procure loans of money, if they can, in 
order to supplement and support their 
own economies at home. There is this 
problem, for instance, of the Bretton 
Woods agreement as it relates to both 
the bank and the stabilization fund; to 
what extent they are coordinated with 
the activities, particularly at the present 
time. On other occasions I have raised 
this same general question on the floor 
of the House, and particularly in con- 
nection with the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. In my judgment the duties 
which may be established on imports is 
the least of our problems today. 

What difference does it make how 
much a duty is lowered on goods that go 
into India when there is an import-con- 
trol system in India that allows the use 
of only $30,000,000 of American dollar 
exchange in 1 year for imports from the 
United States? What difference does it 
make what the tariffs if the money is 
not released with which to buy our com- 
modities freely? What about the cartels 
that exist in the world today that im- 
pede and obstruct the free flow of com- 
merce? Look at the situation in Egypt. 
It is only a few months since we were 
seeking to sell a number of DC-3 planes 
to Egypt for air-line use. It was a ter- 
ribly long time before the deal was ever 
negotiated for two reasons; the first one 
was that there was an import-control 
panel that was determining what could 
be sent into the country; and the sec- 
ond one was that there was another con- 
trol panel to say whether dollar ex- 
change should be released from a $20,- 
000,000 of allowable dollar exchange for 
the purpose of buying goods from this 
country. The point of all this is simply 
how are we going to get a broad picture 
of our commercial, financial, and relief 
functions to deal intelligently with the 
demands made upon us and how is the 
President of the United States going to 
get a picture and coordinate every one 
of these activities in that very field with- 
out immense duplication, and waste, and 
extravagance, unless the thing is cen- 
tered in some one place? 

Recently the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration has been taken apart. Part 
of its functions have been given to the 
State Department. Part of the OWI 
functions have been given to the State 
Department. Some of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic functions have been given to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Once more we are confronted with 
this problem of seeing a ramification of 
functions for one major purpose that 
ought to be under one central head so 
one can look at every aspect of this 
problem in the interest of economy and 
the elimination of duplication. How 
can we properly evaluate our capacity 
to undertake further obligation in this 
field until every aspect is brought to- 
gether in one place for review? 
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If we want to save some money and 
carry out the import and content of 
the amendment offered by the majori 
leader that was adopted a little while 
ago, the thing to do is to consolidate in 
foreign fields because that is where the 
billions are going to be. You cannot do 
it by saving a million here and a million 
there. Real economy depends on how 
many billions you can save for the tax- 
payers of the country which will be com- 
mitted from time to time from here 
on out in the field of foreign activities. 

One other item should be mentioned. 
There is a disposition to believe that 
lend-lease activities have come to an 
end. They have not. New lend-lease 
commitments have stopped, but we have 
had testimony very recently that under 
the act of 1941 the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration can fill the requisitions that 
were filed before the Presidential order 
suspending lend-lease, and those requi- 
sitions will be fulfilled and goods will be 
shipped for a period well after the Ist of 
January, 1946. That is the record. 

What about this confusing picture? I 
suggest that we coordinate these activi- 
ties and give them some central direc- 
tion. It is in the language of the amend- 
ment: 

In the first reorganization plan which the 
President submits to the Congress he shall 
include an agency wherein shall be consoli- 
dated and coordinated in the interest of 
efficiency, economy, and effective national 
policy all functions relating to relief and 
rehabilitation in foreign countries and 
which shall provide coordination of com- 
mercial and financial relations with for- 
eign countries. 


We shall never get a uniform, accurate 
picture of this matter, we shall never be 
able to strike a balance sheet, and we 
shall never be able to put together all 
the diverse parts of this whole picture 
and this whole problem until that is 
done. This is the proper place to do it. 

We are delegating a legislative func- 
tion to the President of the United States. 
Why not exercise just a little bit of our 
own legislative capacity and legislative 
responsibility here by saying to the Pres- 
ident: Now, when you send us your re- 
organization plan, you include something 
that will consolidate all these agencies 
and these functions that are dealing with 
countries abroad so that there shall be a 
true picture and there shall be a maxi- 
mum of efficiency in the operation of 
those functions. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. MANASCO. I am wondering if 
the gentleman’s amendment might not 
prevent any reorganization at all, be- 
cause, as I understand the amendment, it 
is a mandatory amendment requiring the 
President in his first reorganization plan 
to carry out the provisions of this amend- 


will 


ment. He might not agree with the 
amendment. He might not want to do 
that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the gen- 


tleman from Alabama that there are two 
answers. In the first place, the President 
is not mandated to send any reorganiza- 
tion bill. He may not send us any. This 
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says that if he does send us a reorganiza- 
tion bill, in the very first one he shall in- 
include that kind of a consolidation in 
the interest of economy, efficiency, and 
the national domestic policy. 

Mr. MANASCO. That is exactly the 
reason I think the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is dangerous because if the Presi- 
dent dces not want to carry out the sug- 
gestion contained in the amendment, we 
will not have a reorganization of some of 
the executive agencies. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is the law-mak- 
ing branch of the Government. It is up 
to us to tell the President, as we are 
telling him in this bill, what he can do 
and what he cannot do. That is a mere 
exercise of our own legislative function. 
The bill does so in a general way. This 
amendment deals with a special major 
function, namely, in the foreign field. 

Mr. MANASCO. I think that the For- 
eign Affairs Committee is the committee 
that should deal with this proposition; 
they should make those studies, not our 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I understood the 
gentleman correctly, he said he wanted 
the President to send down a plan which 
would consolidate our foreign and do- 
mestic policies. Did I misunderstand 
him? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. It is to consoli- 
date those foreign activities relating to 
aid, trade, commerce, and finance so 
that you get them all in one basket. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would the gentle- 
man have brought in here in the first 
plan the Tariff Commission which is 
exempted? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very definitely so. 
The functions of the Tariff Commission 
that relate to that ought to be placed 
there. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Placed in this con- 
solidation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As I understand it, 
the gentleman voted for all these agen- 
cies that he now wants to consolidate. 
I do not believe I ever voted for any of 
them. If you propose to get them all in 
one, where I can get at them, I might 
support the gentleman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I must remind my 
colleague from Michigan that the United 
States Tariff Commission was consti- 
tuted away back in the days of Woodrow 
Wilson before I got here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is exempt in 
this other sectien. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 


Mr. CHURCH. May I remind the 
gentleman that the President can submit 
a first plan, and then the very next day 
he can submit other plans, and they 
could be voted on separately. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Did the 
gentleman’s amendment include UNRRA 
and Bretton Woods; that the President 
was authorized to put them into this 
one agency? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The language is: 
The functions of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
which are under the control and juris- 
diction of the United States. That 
might be our share of the accounting, our 
share of direction, insofar as it is under 
our control, and likewise so far as those 
functions relating to the stabilization 
fund and the International Bank as are 
also under our control and our jurisdic- 
tion. 

To summarize then, Mr. Chairman, 
until we can assess every other need and 
demand that other nations may present 
to us, how shall we properly determine 
in the interest of our own country just 
what should be done? Until we ap- 
praise the controls, the blocked exchange, 
the cartels and other instruments which 
serve to block the flow of commercial 
goods from the United States, how shall 
we determine what we should do when 
requests are made by foreign lands for 
money in the form of loans and for other 
types of credit? Until all the facts and 
circumstances which are a part of our 
relationship with foreign lands are 
brought into perspective under one head, 
how can we maintain records and data 
that are completely reliable and which 
must become the basis for our trade re- 
lations in the future? I am thinking 
about the protection of our own national 
economy because there will be millions 
of young men who will be returning to 
find jobs and who have a claim on the 
gratitude of this country. Our capacity 
must, therefore, remain intact and if we 
should extend ourselves or promise far 
beyond what we can perform for other 
countries, is it not a certainty that by 
broken promises we shall earn their ill 
will and contempt? This tragedy can be 
avoided and we can make provision for 
our own only in proportion as these for- 
eign activities are closely and carefully 
coordinated and that is the objective of 
the amendment now before you. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to find myself 
in disagreement with my able friend from 
Illinois. In the first place, as I see it, 
this amendment makes it mandatory for 
the President to set up another agency. 
We are trying to reduce the number of 
agencies. In support of my statement I 
ask you to listen to this language: 
and shall transfer to such agency all func- 
tions, funds, and personnel who are or since 
December 7, 1941, may have been engaged in 
carrying on the functions of the Export- 
Import Bank, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion, the U. S. Commercial Company, the 
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United States Tariff Commissian, the Leng. 
Lease Administration, the Office of Inter. 
American Affairs, the foreign functions o; 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce, the functions of UNRRA which aro 
wholly within the jurisdiction and contro) 
of the United States. 


There it makes it mandatory upon the 
President to create a new agency and to 
keep on the pay rolls everyone who has 
been employed in those activities since 
1941. It is in direct contrast to the ef. 
forts of the committee to create efficien- 
cy and reduce expenditures under the 
terms of this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If this amend. 
ment is adopted we are making a perma. 
nent agency of the Government directly 
connected with foreign relief. That is 
really a war measure and comes under 
the First War Powers Act. We are estab- 
lishing an agency here and directing it to 
be established to put the United States 
permanently into foreign relief if the 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Absolutely, without a 
question of a doubt. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. The gentleman has 
pointed out personnel. The reason for 
putting that provision in there was to 
make sure that no agency would be crip- 
pled in its functions until it had been 
transferred, and thereafter a reduction 
can be made. The OWI, for instance, 
has been transferred in its entirely, in- 
cluding all of its unexpended balance, to 
the State Department. Yet there will 
be a progressive liquidation of that func- 
tion, so that by the first of the year the 
personnel will be progressively dimin- 
ished. That item was placed in the 
amendment for the very purpose of safe- 
guarding the functions of those agencies 
until the transer can be made, There is 
nothing to prevent the President at any 
time from reducing personnel, and sec- 
ondly, there is nothing to prevent the 
Congress of the United States at any 
time from reducing appropriations, and 
personnel must then be in proportion. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The 
amendment is complicated and I am not 
sure I understand it. Is it the idea to 
have this one agency with all these dil- 
ferent functions, and then also have the 
State Department, which has all the ne- 
gotiating with foreign countries? That 
sounds absolutely bizarre to me, if that 
is what it means, but I may mot have 
understood it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I so understand the 
amendment. May I say further in ref- 
erence to the personnel part of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
vom Illinois, as long as the gentleman 
from Illinois touckes on it, that he says 
that the President shall transfer the pe!- 
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sonnel “who are, or since December 7, 
1941, may have been, engagedin.” That 
js putting people back to work who have 
already been separated from the service. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The illustration 
given by the gentleman from Illinois of 
the OWI’s being transferred to another 
agency is a reduction. This provides for 
a new agency. In that case the Execu- 
tive order reduced an agency for liquidat- 
ing purposes, merging it into another and 
an establishing agency. This amend- 
ment, however, provides for the estab- 
lishment of an entirely new agency. The 
observation made by the gentlewoman 
from Illinois, I think, bears weight, be- 
cause this provides that some of the 
activities of the State Department are to 
be taken from it and put into the new 
agency provided for in this amendment. 
Certainly nobody can follow the far- 
reaching implications and forecast the 
results that might occur if this amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. In answer to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois and the ma- 
jority leader, the amendment relates to 
an agency only. There is no reason why 
the agency could not be under the State 
Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, no Member of this 
House has any higher regard for the 
ability of the gentleman from Illinois 
{[Mr. DiIrKSEN], than have I, As I read 
this amendment it is not a move toward 
economy. Just listen to the reading of 
the amendment. I read: 

In the first reorganization plan which 
the President submits to the Congress he 
Shall include an agency wherein shall be 
consolidated and coordinated in the interest 
of efficiency, economy, and effective national 
fr licy all functions relating to relief and 
rehabilitation in foreign countries, and 
which shall provide for the coordination of 
all commercial and financial felations with 
foreign countries; and shall transfer to such 
agency all functions, funds, and personnel 
who are, or since December 7, 1941, may have 
been, engaged in carrying on the functions 
of the Export-Import Bank, the Foreign Eco- 
homic Administration, the Rubber Devel- 
opment Corporation, the United States Com- 
mercial Corporation, the United States Tariff 
Commission, the Lend-Lease Administration, 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, the for- 
eign functions of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the functions of 
UNRRA, which are wiolly within the juris- 


diction and control of the United States, the 
functions of the Bretton Woods agreement 
Which are in the contro! and jurisdiction of 


the United States, the administration of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, and any other 
functions and activities other than those of 
the State Department which are directly re- 
latec to foreign aid, trade, finance, commerce, 
industry, and agriculture. 


Iam not criticizing the gentleman and 
those who consulted with him and drew 
this amendment, because they did not 


submit it to the committee. That is not 
my idea at all. I think every Member 
is obligated to speak up every time he 
thinks he can make a bill better. But 
listen to this: 

In the first reorganization plan which the 
President submits to the Congress he shall 
include an agency— 


I do not know what they are going to 
name that agency and it does not make 
any difference, although it might prop- 
erly be called the omnibus agency on the 
theory that it includes everything— 
wherein shall be consolidated and coordi- 
nated in the interest of efficiency, economy, 
and effective national policy all functions 
relating to relief and rehabilitation in for- 
eign countries, and which shall provide for 
the coordination of all commercial and finan- 
cial relations with foreign countries— 


Now, get this— 


and shall transfer to such agency all func- 
tions, funds, and personnel— 


In all these other agencies. 

That amendment if adopted and car- 
ried out, brings under one blanket om- 
nibus bill all of these agencies named, 
with every single function they have to- 
day and every man, woman, and child 
they employ. What is the use of talking 
about economy? It is no answer, may I 
say to the gentleman from Illinois, to 
say that later the President can econo- 
mize and fire some of the employees or 
do away with some of the functions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He can do it right 
away, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He can do it now if 
he wants to in a lot of these agencies. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois what good it will 
do to consolidate ali these and put them 
in one basket? Are they any better 
when you get them in one basket? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. That is a fair 
question. Very definitely so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
give me time to answer? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Here you have the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration with thousands of 
employees proceeding toward a relief 
objective without any regard for the 
things that are happening in other 
branches of the Government. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Here you have the 
negotiation of loans or at least they are 
in a tentative stage today with nobody 
quite advised as to what is going on, 
with the result that there is no coordi- 
nation there whatsoever. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is nothing to 
prevent the abolition of any agency here 
after the functions have been trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why not abolish 
them now or as this bill seeks to do? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The agencies def- 
initely would be abolished. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But, you put them 
all under one blanket and you say to 
the President, “You are going to have 
to transfer all of the functions and keep 
all the personnel there.” That is what 
your amendment says. When you get 
through, the total is equal to the sum 
of all of its parts. You just have all the 
little shows grouped under one tent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You can transfer the 
functions and you can abolish the agen- 
cies and you can diminish the functions 
if you like. I believe the gentleman does 
not make a valid argument. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why do you have 
to get them all in one agency to do it? 
The bill proposes to do it one by one as 
the plans come along. Here is what you 
do by your amendment. You say, he 
Shall transfer to this new agency, that 
is, to this over-all agency, the biggest 
one of all, all the funds and personnel. 
Why, you have been yelling your head 
off and so have I to get rid of some of 
them. For instance, UNRRA. Why 
keep that in? Your committee brought 
in a bill here which provided money for 
a bigger UNRRA. They would be 
abroad in one of those agencies. You 
would keep them in, but not me. I agree 
with your purpose. I agree with your 
motive. But I say that you are just 
grouping them together, putting them in 
under another name. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I served on the first 
committee on reorganization back in 
1937 and 1938. In every plan that was 
submitted, all the personnel and all the 
appropriations were transferred to- 
gether to a new agency and then the 
reduction began. It becomes an admin- 
istrative matter and it has to be worked 
out that way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is no virtue in 
the gentleman’s amendment then except 
that you have a new name for the wholg 
bunch of them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That must be so be- 
cause it is going to be impossible for all 
of those agencies to go out of business. 
There must be some exceptions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is after the 
agency has been transferred to the new 
agency? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; because how can 
you get rid of them unless they are abol- 
ished by Executive order or by legislation? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why not abolish 
them before they are put in this new 
agency? Liquidate the bad ones, save the 
good ones. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You must save some 
of these functions. They cannot be 
thrown overboard because they are con- 
tinuing functions. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman has 
asked, Is there any virtue in this proposi- 
tion? The only virtue I see in it is this: 
You are going to save on the billions of 
dollars that are handed out for relief. 
Ninety-five percent of all the appropria- 
tions on this relief is handed out and 5 
percent goes for administration. 

Now, the Members on this floor, includ- 
ing the Member now in the well of the 


—_— 
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House, are seeing this 5 percent for ad- 
ministrative costs so large that he for- 
gets the 95 percent which is being handed 
out for these things. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I am not for- 
getting the 95 percent that goes for ad- 
ministrative costs. The point I make is— 
what is the use of putting them all into 
one agency if you are going to keep all 
the hired help and all the money. You 
can kill them one by one just as well-as 
you can after you have put them all in 
one pen. Why do you bring into this 
over-all agency and hook it up with 
UNRRA the Tariff Commission, which is 
expressly exempted in the bill, and all 
of those agencies which the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] wants ex- 
empted; that is, those eight agencies. I 
cannot see where you are getting any- 
where in keeping all the hired men and 
hired girls and putting them all under 
one agency. I cannot see it. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. Would not the enactment 
of this amendment have the effect of 
incorporating the dying wartime agen- 
cies; in other words, the dying wartime 
agencies such.as the OWI would be re- 
vitalized and we would be making them 
permanent agencies of the Government? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido not know. The 
possibilities of this amendment are be- 
yond me. 

Mr. HARE. It would put such an 
agency into the new agency and that new 
agency is being created and certainly the 
old dying, wartime agency is being re- 
vitalized and made permanent. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since early 1943 
I have been waging a fight that was at 
times a one-man fight to undo just ex- 
actly what this amendment attempts to 
redo. I was delighted recently to hear 
of the demise of FEA. FEA is the suc- 
cessor of BEW. You remember BEW got 
into a fight when it was under the then 
Vice President Wallace. They had a 
whole bunch of agencies dealing with 
foreign affairs in BEW in just the way 
that the Dirksen amendment recom- 
mends, and some more in RFC under 
Jesse Jones. Jones and Wallace got into 
a fight. What did President Roosevelt 
do? He did what the gentleman from 
Illinois |Mr. DrrKsEN] says we should do. 
He created another new agency. I have 
been fighting, and the Republicans have 
been fighting, to cut down agencies. 
Every time a New Deal agency failed in 
its purpose, they set up another new 
agency to do the same thing. We Re- 
publicans have fought that for years. 
Our candidate, Governor Dewey, last 
fall made a speech in which he men- 
tioned 14 different agencies that had to 
do with foreign affairs, and urged that 
they be consolidated or abolished. I pre- 
sented on this floor in 1943 the fact that 
we had six Government agencies ard 
departments exporting commodities and 
eight importing commodities. This 
amendment would dodge that question of 
duplication by creating another new 
blanket agency and taking in a lot of 
functions that belong under existing old- 
line departments, 


This amendment could not possibly 
be adopted in view of the provisions on 
page 6 of this bill which forbid the cre- 
ation of a new department or the destruc- 
tion of an existing one, because whct is 
attempted here is to create a new State 
Department, a new Department of For- 
eign Affairs, and give it some new label. 

We ought to strengthen and improve 
our State Department, not tear it down 
and tear it apart. We want to organize 
all of our political and diplomatic af- 
fairs overseas and in this country under 
the old-line Department of State. Steps 
have been taken since the war in that 
direction. We want to scrap the war 
agencies as soon as possible. We want 
to have foreign financial matters in 
which the Treasury is involved working 
through the Treasury Department and 
the Department of State. In foreign 
lands all of our different activities, com- 
merce, agriculture, finance, relief, or 
whatever they are, should be headed by 
our American Ambassador or Minister 
in that country. We want them coordi- 
nated in this country. Steps are being 
taken, slowly but perhaps effectively, to 
consolidate and to abolish the war agen- 
cies and to abolish agencies such as the 
FEA, which thought it got a lease on life 
by getting hold of a few postwar func- 
tions. 

But what we want to do is just exactly 
the opposite of what this amendment 
proposes to do. We must realize that in 
our foreign affairs, for years to come, 
many of our departments are going to 
be involved, but make sure that their 
activities are coordinated; that no new 
departments are created for that pur- 
pose, but that they function under the 
State Department as the head. Of 
course, you will always have the War 
and Navy Departments involved in in- 
ternational questions. You will have the 
Treasury. Possibly we may recreate 
commercial attachés as the representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce, 
such as President Hoover established all 
over the world, and which were stricken 
out by the New Deal, and which I under- 
stand are going to again be recreated, 
But, above all, we do not want a mixed-up 
affair like this thrown on the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Vorys] has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The whole argument 
of the gentleman from Ohio can be de- 
molished in one sentence. There is 
nothing in the amendment and nothing 
in the bill, after these activities are co- 
ordinated, to prevent putting them in 
the State Department. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. If that demol- 
ishes my argument, your proposal would 
be just as if we urged the President to 
set up 50 new agencies, because there 
is nothing in the bill that would prevent 
him from abolishing them later, If it 
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is no good at the start there is no use 
starting it. The President has made a 
step in the right direction in abolishing 
FEA and going to the old-line depart. 
ment and attempting to coordinate ang 
simplify it. Let us not require that the 
President make a step in the wrong dj- 
rection, with the hope that it could be 
righted later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr, Chairman, I rise jn 
support of the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I see the purpose of 
this amendment, it is to coordinate the 
activities of all the agencies having to do 
with the rehabilitation of Europe and 
Asia. The coordination of the activj- 
ties of those numerous agencies would 
save the people of this country billions 
of dollars in the next 5 or 10 years. What 
might be spent in immediate moneys for 
the creation of such a coordination of 
world rehabilitation efforts would be 
more than made up in the savings we 
would make. 

Every American with a sound head 
and a sound heart wants the United 
States to-aid in the rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope and Asia, even though this may 
mean some continuation of wartime re- 
strictions and a lowering of the present 
over-all high level of food consumption 
in America. 

It seems to me, however, that the man 
in the street, out of whose pocket the 
money for such a program must eventu- 
ally come, in the form of taxes, would 
support it far more enthusiastically if 
he only had some reasonably clear idea 
of the answers to the following questions: 

First. How big is the whole job? How 
much American food, fuel, clothing, 
medical supplies, livestock, rolling stock, 
matériel, and so forth, and money, in 
terms of loans, gifts, or credits, are 
needed actually to prevent a widespread 
European famine in the next year or 
2 years? How much of these are needed 
over and above actual starvation needs 
to prime the pumps of European and 
Asiatic economy and restore normal 
trade relations between the United States 
of America and Europe and Asia? 

Second. What would the whole job 
cost? 

Third. How much of our food, mate- 
rial, and money should we be willing (a) 
to give away on an out-and-out chari- 
table basis immediately in order to pre- 
vent famine and pestilence in Europe; 
(b) to risk in the hope or on the promise 
of political or economic quid pro quos; 
(c) to invest on sound international busi- 
ness and trade principles, in doing this 
whole job? 

Until we know what has to be done to 
rehabilitate Europe and Asia, no private 
citizen or public servant can undertake 
to say how much of it our people should 
or can do. For example, however great 
Europe’s food needs, we must not let any 
section or groups in our own country fall 
below subsistence level to fill them. 

When I returned from Europe, shortly 
before VE-day, I suggested the need for 
a world rehabilitation czar, or chairman 
of a world rehabilitation board, whose 
primary task it would be to make a be- 
ginning toward finding the answers t0 
the above questions. We all talk of the 
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concept of one world. But certainly the 
cencept of one Europe is the only one 
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rehabilitation problem. The economic 
end physical rehabilitation of Europe is 
not a French, or Dutch, or German, or 
Greck problem—it is a European prob- 
ireated as @ Whole. Neither is it a mone- 
tary, food, housing, agricultural, trans- 
portation, or medical problem. It is a 
problem of which all these things are 
crucial components, none of which can 
be considered entirely separately from 
the others. 

The problem of the rehabilitation of 
Europe and Asia should be analyzed as 
a whole by one agency of the administra- 
tion, which should have as its agents or 
informants all other branches of the 
Government working today on the re- 
habilitation of foreign countries: the 
FEA, the UNRRA, the Export-Import 
Bank, and so on. 

This analysis should be presented as a 
whole to the Congress and the people, so 
that they may know how much of such a 
program they are willing to underwrite 
as taxpayers over a limited period of 
years, either as charity, risk, or invest- 
ment, and how much of their own com- 
forts they are willing to sacrifice to 
achieve it. 

Our failure to view the European and 
Asiatic rehabilitation problem as a 
geographical and economic whole, and 
to present it as a whole to the American 
people will have most unhappy results, 
If we proceed, as we are now doing, to 
undertake the job in a piecemeal fash- 
jon—piecemeal legislation and appro- 
priations, requested piecemeal, enabling 
piecemeal agencies working in the field to 
rehabilitate Europe piecemeal, always in 
conflict with other piecemeal machinery, 
we shall bitterly regret it. For in our 
ignorance of the whole picture, we are 
then bound to be too generous here, too 
stingy there; we will promise more than 
we can deliver in one field, deliver more 
than is needed in another; we will not 
undertake what we could do in one coun- 
try, or field, we will undertake more than 
we can do in others; we will demand re- 
payment from those who cannot pay, and 
gratitude from those to whom we should 
be grateful; we will give charity to those 
who could help themselves, but withhold 
it from those who cannot. And in the 
end we will be called Uncle Shylock 
abroad and Uncle Sap at home, and we 
shall deserve both names. 

Let us agree on the proposition that 
we must rehabilitate Europe insofar as 
the American taxpayer can afford it, and 
our resources will stand it, and then let 
us ask our Government to give us a clear, 
coherent picture of the size, cost, and na- 
ture of that whole job, and its over-all 
rehabilitation machinery and policy for 
attacking it. 

I should like to say that personally I 
would put the whole clothing and medi- 
cal question for at least 1 year in the 
category of Government charity, and I 
Should give it priority over every other 
rehabilitation project. I would also make 
it a strongly expressed national policy 
that American food, marked American, 
and dispensed entirely by American 
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agents or agencies, should go first into 
the mouths of European babies, adoles- 
cents, and pregnant women, regardless of 
their nationality. Save the children to- 
day is the best way to save Europe to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would the gentle- 
woman consolidate the United States 
Tariff Commission with the Lend-Lease 
Administration? 

Mrs. LUCE. I do not know about the 
technicalities of this particular amend- 
ment, nor am I addressing myself to 
those technicalities; I am addressing 
myself to the intent of this amendment 
which is altogether in the right direction 
and which would save the United States 
billions of dollars. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If itis the pur- 
pose of this amendment to consolidate 
these temporary war agencies would it 
not be better that they be consolidated 
under the War Powers Act than to make 
them a permanent institution of the 
Government? 

Mrs. LUCE. I repeat, I am not ad- 
dressing myself to the technicalities 
which this amendment raises—because 
this morning is the first time I heard it 
read, and I have not studied these tech- 
nicalities as you gentlemen have—but 
to its intent which is altogether along the 
right lines. Until the American people 
know how much they are going to be 
asked to give, to risk, or to invest in 
Europe, they will not know how big that 
whole job is and what is expected of 
them. 

I believe that passage of this amend- 
ment would provide a method and a 
procedure by which the Congress and 
the people could be presented with a 
true picture of Europe’s rehabilitation 
needs, and that such an analysis of what 
Europe needs and must have from us 
can only be made by some such coordi- 
nating agency as this amendment pro- 
poses. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, LUCE. Gladly. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. For the past 12 
years we have seen that whenever the 
administration failed to do a job with 
existing departments it created new 
agencies. I will admit that we have no 
over-all picture now, but does the gentle- 
woman suggest that because the admin- 
istration has failed to present this over- 
all picture it should create a new agency? 

Mrs. LUCE. I listened to the gentle- 
man speak some minutes ago and it 
seemed to me that both he and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois desired greatly a 
coordinating agency but they merely 
took issue with one another on questions 
of method. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE. The point I am trying to 
make is that our failure to view this 
European and Asiatic rehabilitation 
problem as a geographic and economic 
whole and to present it through some 
such coordinating agency as envisaged 
by this amendment to the American peo- 
ple, will cost this country billions of dol- 
lars. 

Let us take this question of a British 
loan, for example. We know that the 
Russians also want a loan. Such a co- 
ordinating agency as this could wait un- 
til every nation had put in its demand 
for a loan. Then the agency could pass 
on the total bill for those loans. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I agree with the ex- 
pression of the gentlewoman’s viewpoint 
as to the intent here involved. I think 
there should be a consolidation not only 
of these agencies but of many other 
agencies that I could name. But here is 
the thing that disturbs me: The under- 
lying philosophy of this bill is that be- 
cause of a lethargy in Congress to do 
these things, we are transferring the 
initiative to the Executive. This amend- 
ment, as I read it and understand it, 
undertakes to assume for us the initia- 
tive in respect to these particular agen- 
cies. Possibly we should not go to the 
philosophy of this bill, although we seem 
committed to it. How can we explain, if 
we mandate this sort of consolidation, 
not mandating consolidations in many 
other fields and among many other 
agencies? 

Mrs. LUCE. I doubt if the people of 
the United States will demand much ex- 
planation from this Congress on the 
philosophy of any bill providing that th 
intent of the bill is sound and that 
saves the taxpayer millions, as the pas- 
sage of this amendment can very well do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Congress is the stew- 
ard of the purse under the Constitution. 
We can diminish and cut down or can 
mandate the President, which is exactly 
what we are doing in general terms now. 
That is what we propose to do here, in 
the interest of economy and efficiency, 
give him a specific mandate with respect 
to consolidation of these functions that 
relate to foreign countries and to bring 
all the eggs into one basket. 

Mrs. LUCE. I believe I am right in 
saying that even if this amendment is 
defeated, it suggests a procedure con- 
cerning the rehabilitation of Europe 
which is exactly what the President 
should and must do if we intend to re- 
habilitate Europe, without busting the 
United States of America. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentloman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Can the gentle- 
woman point out specifically where we 
could save billions of dollars? 

Mrs. LUCE. Let us take one example 
that may perhaps be multiplied by a 
thousandfold in the rehabilitation of 
Europe. We know now that Europe 
is starving. Let us take Italy, where 
the people are suffering greatly in many 
of the great cities. We decide under 
UNRRA to send so many shiploads of 
food to Italy. But it may very well be 
that what is needed in Italy is one ship- 
load of food and two shiploads of plows 
and trucks, in order to provide means by 
which Italians may grow their own food 
and send it to market. By coordinating 
and analyzing the actual needs of Italy, 
its food needs, its material needs and so 
on under one agency, instead of having 
many scattered agencies at home and in 
the field often working at cross pur- 
poses in deciding priorities for fuel, 
transportation, food, clothing, money, 
and so on, there would certainly be a 
great saving to the United States on the 
total rehabilitation bill for Italy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr, 
THom]. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of the Dirksen amendment, among 
other things, is to coordinate and con- 
solidate the financial institutions of this 
country operated by the Government 
which deal with the subject of foreign 
loans and exchange problems. In order 
to carry out this purpose it is proposed 
that institutions created by the Bretton 
Woods agreement should be consolidated 
with other relief agencies and bureaus 
which deal with foreign matters. We 
have already achieved coordination so far 
as financial institutions are concerned. 
Let me read from the enabling act that 
sets up the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank: 

In order to coordinate the policies and op- 
erations of the representatives of the United 
States on the Fund and the Bank and of all 
agencies of the Government which make or 
participate in making foreign loans or which 
engage in foreign financial, exchange, or mon- 
etary transactions, there is hereby established 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems. 

This council is to consist of representatives 
of United States departments interested in 
financial and foreign problems. 


So we now have the machinery by 
which each agency of the Government 
knows what other agencies are doing in 
the matter of extending loans, and we 
have now on the statute books plain au- 
thorization to coordinate these lending 
policies. 

Furthermore, both the Stabilization 
Fund and the International Bank are op- 
erated and managed by governors and 
directors representing all of the many 
countries that are contributing to their 


capital stock. Tell me how you could di- 
vorce any of the duties of the Bank or 
the Stabilization Fund and transfer them 
to this new bureau which the gentleman 
from Illinois expects to set up? It seems 
to me entirely impracticable, because we 
appoint governors and directors who are 
the voice of the United States in these 
two financial institutions, and there is no 
possible way by which any of the powers 
could be transferred in any way to a new 
bureau or department such as the gentle- 
man from Illinois undertakes to establish. 
I think that is conclusive evidence that 
we have accomplished one of the main 
purposes of the Dirksen amendment, and 
therefore I shall vote against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrAwronrp]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
concern with which this amendment has 
been accepted mentally by the members 
of the committee as well as other Mem- 
bers of the House is conclusive evidence 
to me that in the minds of scores of the 
Members of this body they wonder what 
we head into with respect to all these 
foreign relationships. 

I am not so much concerned about the 
5 percent of administrative expense or 
about the billions that might be saved 
by reason of a consolidation. What wor- 
ries me and what concerns me is the 
effect of these international relation- 
ships on the economy of our people in- 
dustrially speaking and agriculturally 
speaking. 

If you will let me go on and earn, pro- 
duce, year in and year out, I will pay you 
$1,000 a year over a period of 5, 10, 15, 20, 
or 50 years but if you create a situation 
wherein I can earn for only 1 year you 
will not get anything from me the second 
year, the third year, or the tenth year, or 
the twentieth year. 

Unfortunately, we have so many ac- 
tivities the nature. of which has been re- 
ferred to by this amendment going on 
that no man in basic industry in this 
country today has any idea where he is 
gcing to be 6, 12, 18, or 24 months from 
now. 

The Dirksen amendment moves in the 
direction of giving us some kind of an 
answer to that question, but this ques- 
tion cannot be satisfactorily answered. 
I am not a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs or of any other commit- 
tees than the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, which touches on some of this 
foreign entanglement question, so I am 
not an expert on this matter, but I say 
to you in all sincerity that you cannot 
go out today and make an international 
agreement between the United States 
and Britain or between the United States 
and any other country or between all of 
the countries together for a period of 
more than 1, or 2, or 3 years that is worth 
5 cents. Your long-term agreements be- 
come short-term agreements automati- 
cally because you have no foundation 
upon which to stand on a long-term 
basis. That applies to trade, it applies 
to finance, it applies to credit extension, 
whether to Britain, Russia, China, or 
whatever the country may be. Thatisa 
terrible thing for anyone the nature of 
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whose business is such that he must make 
long-term commitments. 

I know the Dirksen amendment is not 
going to be adopted, as sympathetic as 
I am with its objectives. This is too 
big a question for us to settle on the 
floor with any 30 or 40 minutes of dis. 
cussion, coming into a bill of this kina, 
But I do hope that the members of these 
various committees, together with the 
executive branch of the Government, 
will pay some attention to this debate on 
the Dirksen amendment here today and 
look forward to giving the people of this 
country the best answer that can be 
given under the complicated conditions 
under which we live today. 


The people in my district are now be- 
ginning to wonder how much further 
they should go in the purchase of Goy- 
ernment bonds, because they no longer 
understand what the Treasury does with 
the dollars that the Treasury receives 
from the sale of those bonds. The ob- 
jective of this amendment, as I compre- 
hend it, is to give those people a better 
answer to the questions that are in their 
minds. As the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut has pointed out to us, they are 
entitled to know more about the direc- 
tion in which we are going. So I trust 
that as we move on into the fog banks 
ahead of us with respect to these inter- 
national agreements a great deal of 
attention will be given to the principle 
involved here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time has expired. 


The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DirKsEN]. 


The amendment was rejected, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


LIMITATIONS ON POWERS WITH RESPECT TO 
REORGANZATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) No reorganization plan shall 
provide for, and no reorganization under this 
act shall have the effect of— 

(1) abolishing or transferring an executive 
department or all the functions thereof or 
establishing any new executive department; 
or 

(2) changing the name of any executive 
department or the title of its head, or desig- 
nating any agency as “Department” or its 
head as “Secretary”; or 

(3) continuing any agency beyond the 
period authorized by law for its existence 
or beyond the time when it would have 
terminated if the reorganization had not 
been made; or 

(4) continuing any function beyond the 
period authorized by law for its exercise, or 
beyond the time when it would have termi- 
nated if the reorganization had not been 
made, or beyond the time when the agency 
in which it was vested before the reorganiza- 
tion would have terminated if the reorgan- 
ization had not been made; or 

(5) authorizing any agency to exercise any 
function which is not expressly authorized 
by law. 

(b) No reorganization plan shall provide 
for ary reorganization affecting any agency 
named below in this subsection; except that 
this prohibition shall not apply to the trans- 
fer to such agency of the whole or any part 
of, or the whole or any part of the functions 
of, any agency not so named. No reorgan- 
ization contained in any reorganization plan 
shall take effect if the reorganization plan 
is in violation of this subsection, The 
agencies above refcrred to in this subsection 
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are as follows: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, and Se- 
ourities and Exchange Commission. 

(c) No reorganization plan shall provide 
for a reorganization affecting any agency 
named below in this subsection if it also 
provides for a reorganization which does not 
affect such agency, except that this pro- 
hibition shall not apply to the transfer to 
such agency of the whole or any part of, or 
the whole or any part of the functions of, 
any agency not so named. No reorganiza- 
tion contained in any reorganization plan 
shall take effect if the reorganization plan 
ig in violation of this subsection. The 
agencies above referred to in this subsection 
are as follows: Civil Service Commission, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, United 
States Tariff Commission, and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

(d) No reorganization plan shall provide 
for any reorganization which abolishes any 
civil function of the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army, or of its head, or which 
vests any such civil function in any agency 
which is not within the control and jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of War, if such re- 
organization plan also provides for any reore- 
ganization not referred to above in this sub- 
section; but this prohibition shall not apply 
to the transfer to such corps of the whole or 
any part of, or the whole or any part of the 
functions of, any other agency. No reor- 
ganization contained in any reorganization 
plan shall take effect if the reorganization 
plan is in violation of this subsection. 

(e) No reorganization specified in a reor- 
ganization plan shall take effect unless the 
plan is transmitted to the Congress before 
July 1, 1948. 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANASCO as & 
committee amendment: On page 7, line 24, 
after the words “Federal Communications 
Commission”, insert “Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Crosser] is recognized. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, is it 
not the custom to recognize a member 
of the committee? The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] was seek- 
ing recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
see the gentleman from West Virginia 
until after he had recognized the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted to have the gentleman from 
Ohio precede me. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crosser: On 
page 7, after the period in line 13, insert the 
ollowing: 

“No reorganization plan shall affect any 
Provision of the Railroad Retirement Acts, 
as amended, or of subchapter B of chapter 9 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
or of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, as amended, or of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended; nor shall any such plan 
aiect any agency functioning pursuant to or 

hy function being performed pursuant to 
any of such acts except functions of the 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue not related to 
subchapter B of chapter 9 of the Internal 
Revenue Code.” 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is perfectly 
clear. The Railroad Retirement Sys- 
tem, and the Railway Labor Act, which 
was passed for the settlement of dis- 
putes between the railways and their 
employees, and that part of the Internal 
Revenue Code that is necessary for the 
functioning of the Railroad Retirement 
System were all enacted after long and 
serious efforts. We regard them as com- 
pletely separate and distinct institutions. 
The railroad industry generally has al- 
ways been regulated by laws applying 
solely and exclusively to the railroad in- 
dustry. So it was in the case of the 
Railroad Retirement System, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, and the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. While it is 
true that the railroads are owned by 
many different groups, nevertheless they 
are operated practically as a unit. Nec- 
essarily so. Therefore, to even think of 
jeopardizing the retirement system and 
the labor disputes settlement systems 
which you have established, by making 
it possible to merge them with other 
institutions which have not been satis- 
factory, would be a very great shock to 
the railroad men of the country and to 
the railroad industry generally. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
under the Railroad Retirement Act the 
men and the railroads pay the total cost 
of retirements. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment itself has not any liability, as far 
as the payment of retirement benefits is 
concerned. The Railroad Mediation 
Board has been extolled throughout the 
whole country by the press and civic 
leaders as the best plan for maintaining 
industrial peace thus far established. 
It would be foolhardy, therefore, and 
dangerous to make these agencies subject 
to reorganization and consolidation as 
is provided in the pending bill. 

I therefore earnestly urge the House 
to adopt the amendment which I have 
offered. We not only refer to the boards 
but also to the functions. There is no 
use preserving a board if you abolish 
its functions, and we protest vigorously 
against such a proposal. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CROSSER. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman in offering his amend- 
ment. I think it would be nothing short 
of a catastrophe if the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and the Railroad Mediation 
Board should be transferred to any other 
Department of the Government. 

Mr. CROSSER. There is no doubt 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] has 
expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment as a substitute for 
the Crosser amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALLECK as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Crosser: On page 7, line 13, after the 
words “Exchange Commission”, strike out the 
period and add “Civil Service Commission, 
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Federal Communications Commission, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal 
Power Commission, Maritime Commission, 
National Mediation Board and National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board, Railroad Retirement 
Board, and Tariff Commission.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order against the 
amendment that it is not germane to the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the amendment is ger- 
mane, and overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment about which I talked at 
considerable length yesterday. You will 
note from a reading of my substitute that 
it includes the three raiiroad organiza- 
tions or agencies that are included in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. It is obvious, 
from the inclusion of those agencies in 
my amendment, that I approve of his 
view, and stand with him in his view that 
those agencies should be exempted from 
the provisions of this act. 

My amendment simply does this: Three 
agencies of the Government, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission have been ex- 
cluded from the operations of this Act, 
except as functions may be transferred to 
them. I take it that the committee 
found good and sufficient reason for that 
exemption. 

My amendment simply seeks to extend 
that same exemption to these eight other 
agencies, eight other independent, quasi- 
judicial, quasi-legislative agencies of the 
Government answerable to Congress, 
created by the Congress, the reasons for 
the exemption of which I challenge any- 
one to distinguish from the reasons of 
the Committee in exempting the three 
they did exempt. Today with the Com- 
mittee amendment they have gone part 
way with the FDIC by including it in 
that list of agencies for which a separate 
program must be submitted. But, as I 
said yesterday, that is not exemption in 
truth and fact and is not the safeguard 
that the Congress of the United States 
should put around this transfer of legis- 
lative power to the Executive Branch. 

These agencies I seek to include are bi- 
partisan, they are the creatures of Con- 
gress, they act for us and in our stead; 
they issue regulations that havesthe ef- 
fect of law; they adjudicate cases affect- 
ing the rights of individuals which de- 
cisions, once they are made are final on 
the facts on court review. Those agen- 
cies, as I say, are independent. What I 
am trying to do is to see to it that under 
the provisions of this act we do not make 
it possible to destroy their independence 
and subject them to political control and 
domination. I believe few will disagree 
with me as to the desirability of main- 
taining the independent status of these 
agencies. As I pointed out yesterday 
the sum total of the employees of these 
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agencies is a little over 23,009. We have 
over 3,000,000 in the service. Noone can 
say that this interferes with any needed 
reorganization. 

The best arguments for this amend- 
ment of mine were voiced by the then 
Senator Truman when he was in the 
Senate of the United States discussing 
the reorganization plan which destroyed 
the independence of the CAA and trans- 
ferred it to the Department of Com- 
merce. I quoted him at length yester- 
day and wish I had the time to quote 
him again today because to me, as I say, 
his arguments are impressive and per- 
suasive. I just wish I could believe he 
holds those same views today. 

Some say that it is unthinkable that 
the sort of authority granted in this bill 
would be used to destroy these independ- 
ent agencies. When we enacted the re- 
organization bill of 1938, 21 agencies were 
exempted. They were thereby pro- 
tected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. One regulatory 
agency, the agency that regulates air 
travel even as the ICC regulates surface 
travel was not exempted from the pro- 
visions of that bill. We were told by the 
proponents of that legislation that it was 
unthinkable that an agency like that 
would be interfered with, and yet the 
very thing that they said would not come 
to pass did come to pass, and the CAA, 
with the Air Safety Board destroyed, 
was transferred to the Department of 
Commerce where it now is under a situa- 
tion of divided responsibility, where that 
great independent agency is subject to 
the super-imposed judgment, the super- 
imposed layer of authority of the De- 
partment of Commerce. So it did hap- 
pen here. Ido not want to see it happen 
to these agencies and you should not 
want to see it happen to these agencies. 

It may be urged further that there is 
no intention to interfere with any of 
these independent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that I have named. If the 
committee had felt confident in that 
assumption it would not have exempted 
three. 

But there is another strange thing that 
is happening. Senator Truman was for 
CAA as an independent agency of the 
Government. Today the Bureau of the 
' Budget, speaking for him, says that he is 
for the CAA in the Department of Com- 
merce where it is not an independent 
agency of the Government. That report 
was made on a bill offered by me to re- 
create the CAA as an independent branch 
of the Government. 


Mr. Chairman, if we could depend 
upon the continuing retention of atti- 
tude, the viewpoint, the conviction, the 
deep principle expressed by the Senator 
from Missouri, then likely it might be 
said this exemption is not necessary. 
But we cannot depend upon the reten- 
tion of those powers in the face of the 


fact that apparently this broad power is 
being demanded by the President and 
those who surround him, yes, and be- 
cause of the very definite fact that he has 
reversed his viewpoint on the funda- 
mental proposition involved when he says 
as of today the CAA should not be an 
independent agency of the Government. 

I would be perfectly happy to rest my 
case for this amendment on the argu- 
ments and persuasions stated by the 
then Senator Truman as he debated the 
matter in the Senate. The responsibility 
is now ours, because now is the time we 
can do something about it—later on, 
likely we cannot do anything about it. 
I say that this amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

Let no one say that I am undertaking 
to protect any pet agency. I have in- 
cluded eight, because they should be in- 
cluded, nct for the purpose of garnering 
votes. I could think of a lot more I could 
put in for that latter purpose. I am put- 
ting these agencies in here, because 
every one of them deserves the same 
treatment. If one of them is to be in- 
cluded, all of them oyght to be included. 
The gentleman from Ohio makes his 
argument for exemption of the railroad 
organizations, but I hope he will stand 
with me in extending this same exemp- 
tion to these other agencies that are in 
exactly the same category. 

I understand an amendment will be of- 
fered specifically as to the Maritime 
Commission. If the Maritime Commis- 
sion exemption is to be supported by 
Members of this body, then I say in all 
consistency and as a matter of principle 
they ought to stand for this amendment 
of mine. 

Now, here is what we get down to in a 
nutshell. We do not want these agencies 
subjected to political control. The way 
to do this is to adopt my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee might 
just as well understand that this section 
is going to determine whether we are 
going to have a real reorganization of 
the Executive branch of the Government. 
I stated yesterday when the gentleman 
from Indiana made his remarks that he 
should approach this matter fearlessly 
and offer amendments, not an amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Crosser] offered an amendment, The 
gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment to that amendment and he 
includes in his amendment the very 
agency that the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Crosser] included. Why? He 
seeks the votes of those favoring the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 
The same applies to friends of the Mari- 
time Commission and other agencies he 
mentions. What he is doing is this: If 
you read the amendment you will find 
that he is preventing the President of 
the United States from touching eight 
agencies. The gentleman’s speeches 
show he is more interested in the Civil 
Aeronautic Authority than any other 
agency. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 
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Mr. COCHRAN. I refuse to yield. 
need my time. This is an important 
amendment. 

We have a situation where the Presi. 
dent of the United States has asked us to 
pass a reorganization bill. Your com. 
mittee has worked hard on this bill, and 
has brought in an excellent bill. It does 
not contain all the President asked for 
but it is a good bill. It was unanimously 
reported by the committee with a reser. 
vation or two by one or two members. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is g 
member of the committee, and if I made 
a misstatement I stand corrected. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not a fact that 
some members did make reservation? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I said with a reserva. 
tion or two by some members of the com- 
mittee, so I did not make a misstatement, 

The committee, over my objection, 
offered a committee amendment taking 
care of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. I objected to that for this 
reason: Because we have the Federal 
Reserve Board examining banks, we have 
the Comptroller of the Currency examin- 
ing banks, we have the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation examining banks, 
and we have the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation examining banks. Assume 
that there is a duplication of examina- 
tion, do you want different sets of exam- 
iners from three or four agencies run- 
ning into banks and bothering them? 
If it is found that there is duplication, 
the President can, under the terms of 
the bill, consolidate the bank-examining 
activities. 

What brought about the opposition of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion was this: It so happens that the 
Federal Reserve Board, in replying to the 
committee for an expression of views, 
wrote to the committee and said that it 
did not want to be exempted in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman permit me to call 
his attention to the fact that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is not included in 
the gentleman’s amendment and is not 
frozen in the Department of Commerce 
if the gentleman’s amendment is adopt- 
ed? It does not refer to the Department 
of Commerce. The boards which it adds 
to the exemptions proposed by the bill 
are these: Civil Service Commission, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Federal Power Commission, Maritime 
Commission, National Mediation Board, 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
Railroad Retirement Board, and the 
Tariff Commission. Civil Aeronautics 
is not frozen in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. I stand corrected if I 
made a misstatement. I did not hear the 
amendment read, tried to get it, but 
someone else had it. I thank the gentle- 
man, but most of the gentleman's speech 
yesterday was devoted to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and the greater part of 
his speech today was devoted to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and what the 
President had said when he was in the 
Sonate. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No,I do not yield. 

We are confronted with a demand from 
the people all over the United States, in 
every walk of life, businessmen, profes- 
sional men, all the taxpayers, demanding 
that we set our houses in order. Whenl 
say “houses” I mean the executive 
branch and the legislative branch as 
well, There never was such a demand 
for reorganization as there is tcday in 
this country. 

I receive just as much mail as any 
man in this House, and I come from a 
ereat city, St. Louis. I know when my 
people are not writing me in opposition 
to this bill or making any suggestions in 
rezard to it that they want it, because if 
they were opposed to it they would notify 
me and would offer such suggestions as 
they might have in mind. But as I said 
vesterdey, up to this moment not one 
letter has come from the city of St. Lou's 
to me in opposition to this bill. 

The gentleman has offered this amend- 
ment in such.a way that if it is adopted 
the President is frozen from touching 
these agencies except as he transfers to 
these agencies additional functions. He 
can take nothing whatsoever away from 
them. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN. Iam sorry, I need my 
time. The gentleman is a member of the 
committee and can get recognized as scon 
as I get through. 

That is just what the gentleman from 
Indiana has done. He tells the President, 
“You can take nothing from these agen- 
cies but you can add to these agencies.” 
He did not offer his amendment to the 
next paragraph of the bill, where the 
President is given the power to send down 
a plan individually, not included in any 
other plan, a reorganization suggestion 
concerning one of these agencies, but he 
freezes the agencies entirely and tells the 
President, “reorganize your executive 
branch of the Government, but you let 
these agencies alone regardless of 
whether they should be reorganized or 
not.” 

The question confronting us is, do we 
want a reorganization bill or do we not 
Want a reorganization bill. The defeat 
of this amendment and other amend- 
ments exempting agencies will guarantee 
that the President will have an oppor- 
tunity to reorganize the executive 
branch, and if he does not do it the re- 
Sponsibility is his and not ours. He tells 
us that he is willing to accept this respon- 
sibility and appeals to us, not once but 
twice, for the authority to reorganize. 
As everyone knows, the Congress should 
do the job but as everyone also knows 
the Congress never has, nor never will 
Go the job. It is hard enough to get a 


will 


reorganization bill passed giving the 
President the authority but I say it is 
impossible to get both Houses to agree to 
a reorganization of the executive branch 
of the Government and I do not think 
anyone will contradict that statement. 
Therefore, in this legislation we delegate 
to the President the power to clean his 
own house to make it more efficient, to 
reduce expenditures, to” eliminate un- 
necessary employees, to stop duplication 
and overlapping. Who is the man or 
woman that will say this is not neces- 
sary? Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this House will pass this bill as the com- 
mittee reported it. By all means we 
should defeat such amendments as the 
amendment now pending offered by the 
gentlemen from Indiana |Mr. HaLuscx]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the 
amendment to the amendment, and if 
that fails I shall support the original 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio, I am in favor of excluding 
various agencies from the bill, but at this 
time I want to direct my remarks par- 
ticularly to the railway labor agencies 
that are affected. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, unless we 
amend it, will doubtless work a hardship 
on a great many railroadmen through- 
out the country. 

I want to see it amended in order to 
protect the interests of the railroadmen 
in my district and throughout the Na- 
tion and may I say to the Members of the 
House that 15 of the railway labor or- 
ganizations, from the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
down to the maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees want this bill amended in order 
to protect their present status and 
rights. 

Consequently, I am in favor of the 
amendment offered by our distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Ohio, 
Rosert Crosser, to exempt from the 
provisions of the reorganization bill, 
H. R. 4129, the National Mediation 
Board and the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, both of which agencies 
-were created by and function under the 
Railway Labor Act and the Railroad 
Retirement Board, which was created 
by the Railroad Retirement Act and 
is charged with the responsibility of 
administering that act. These three 
agencies perform services of great im- 
portance to the railroad industry and to 
the public. Therefore, in my judgment, 
the railroad employees have a vital in- 
terest in their unimpaired functioning 
under the carefully considered laws 
which created them. 

The collective bargaining and labor re- 
lations machinery established by the 
amended Railway Labor Act adopted in 
1934 is very frequently cited by Members 
of Congress and many others as being a 
sound and tested method of maintaining 
industrial peace in the railroad industry, 
which is one of the country’s most im- 
portant industries. The amended Rail- 
way Labor Act created the National Me- 
diation Board and established its duties 
and functions. It also created the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board as a 
necessary means for the peaceful ad- 
justment or adjudication of types of 
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labor disputes not assigned by the law to 
the jurisdiction of the Mediation Board. 

These two agencies were deliberately 
established as separate and independent 
bodies to dea! with specialized and tech- 
nical labor problems in the railway in- 
dustry. There were good reasons for this 
action when the amended Railway Labor 
Act was enacted and those reasons are 
still valid. Therefore, the Congress 
should not permit the merger or transfer 
of agencies such as the National Media- 
tion Board and the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, which have func- 
tioned so effectively since their inception. 

The Railroad Retirement Board should 
without question be exempted from the 
provisions of H. R. 4129. The Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, both of which 
are administered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, provide for systems of Na- 
tion-wide and uniform annuity and un- 
employment benefits for railway em- 
ployees. These systems require, if they 
are to continue to serve the purpose of 
Congress when the laws were enacted, 
that the Board ke protected in its pres- 
ent status as a separate and independent 
agency and that none of its duties, func- 
tions or responsibilities be discontinued 
or transferred to any other agency. 

The benefits paid to railroad em- 
ployees by the Board through the opera- 
tion of the Railroad Retirement Act and 
the cost of administration are borne 
from funds paid by the empluyees and 
by the carriers as provided in the Car- 
riers’ Taxing Act. The Government docs 
not contribute to these costs. The Re- 
tirement Board is doing an excellent job. 
Therefore, it should not be interfered 
with in any way by any planning or con- 
sideration of any possible merger with 
another agency or any discontinuing of 
any of its functions. I, therefore, trust 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Congressman Cros- 
SER! will pass by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

I hope that the amendment now be- 
fore the House, and the Crosser amend- 
ment, will both have a majority vote of 
the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress has delegated 
its legislative authority to fix the rates 
and regulate the services of public utility 
companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce to four major commissions. These 
are the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the field of surface transporta- 
tion; the Federal Power Commission in 
the field of light, heat, and power; the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
the whole field of communications with 
the exception of the Postal Service; and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
in the field of financing of all companie 
engaged in interstate commerce. This 
bill proposes to exempt from reorgani- 
zation two of those four regulatory agen- 
cies. It does extend, as the gentleman 
from Indiana has said, a left-handed, 
partial, and wholly unsatisfactory spe- 
cies of exemption to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in a subsequent 
paragraph, 
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But the Federal Power Commission is 
not treated at all in this bill in any ex- 
empt capacity. I have asked members 
of the committee to explain why all four 
of these important regulatory agencies 
have not been treated alike. Their pow- 
ers and duties in their respective fields 
of jurisdiction are virtually identical. 
The services which they regulate are in- 
dispensable in modern American life and 
reach into the homes and the daily lives 
and the pocketbooks of every American 
citizen. What is the reason for differ- 
entiating between them in this bill? To 
this question I have been unable to ob- 
tain any answer except that the com- 
mittee desires to exempt as few agencies 
as possible. 

This, of course, is not an adequate ex- 
planation of the clear discrimination 
between agencies which the Congress 
has authorized to regulate public util- 
ity service for the people of America. 

If this bill is passed in its present form, 
the plain inference will be that the House 
of Representatives believes that two reg- 
ulatory bodies should be entirely ex- 
empt, one other should be partially 
exempt, and that the Federal Power 
Commission should not be exempt at all. 
If the committee in charge of the bill 
does not see fit to correct this discrim- 
ination, I shall vote for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLEcK], because I believe that 
proper regulation of public utility serv- 
ice in the fields of light, heat, power, 
and communications is of vital impor- 
tance to all of the American people, 
should be independently administered 
and should not be subject to bureau- 
cratic control. 

I served as a member of the State 
railroad commission in California, and 
for a time was chairman of that board, 
which has regulatory jurisdiction over all 
the privately owned public utilities in 
that State. I speak from an abundant 
experience when I say that the problem 
of regulating electric light, power, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, and radio 
for the benefit of all of our people is 
just as important today. and will be just 
as important in the future as the reg- 
ulation ef surface transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAvVEN- 
NER! has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
the amendment the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Crosser] is offering to H. R. 4129, 
a bill to provide for reorganizing agen- 
cies of the Government. This amend- 
‘ment exempts the Railroad Retirement 
Act, Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the Railway Labor Act, and all func- 
tions related to these acts from the re- 
organization powers granted the Chief 
Executive. I firmly believe if an amend- 
ment such as proposed now had been 
adopted in 1939 specifically exempting 
these railway agencies from the 1939 
Reorganization Act, the railwey labor 
wage dispute in 1943, that involved the 
15 cooperating railway labor organiza- 
tions, would have been avoided and in- 
stead the wage question would have been 


peacefully worked out under the provi- 
sions of the Railway Labor Act. There 
is no question that the President precipi- 
tated the threatened strike which would 
have paralyzed our industry at the 
height of our war effort through his arbi- 
trary acts and Executive orders. You 
all recall this wage dispute was progress- 
ing in accordance with the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act and to the sat- 
isfaction of both carrier and employee. 
After the emergency board, however, 
had been appointed in accordance with 
the Railway Labor Act and it had ren- 
dered its report, the President stepped in 
and began issuing Executive orders, cre- 
ating additional labor panels, advisory 
boards and enlisting the services of an 
Economic Stabilizer before the increase 
resulting from the Emergency Board’s 
decision could be put into effect. This 
amendment, I am convinced, will pre- 
vent a recurrence of that situation inso- 
far as railway wage disputes are con- 
cerned and will prevent a President from 
again ignoring provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act which have operated so satis- 
factorily for nearly 20 years and has 
served as a pattern for the settlement of 
labor disputes other than those involving 
railway workers. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Crosser] has offered an amend- 
ment to exempt from the operation of 
this act the Railroad Mediation Board, 
the Railroad Adjustment Board, and the 
Railroad Retirement Board. I desire 
that these three railroad boards be ex- 
empted from the operation of this act. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] has offered a_ substitute 
amendment which provides that other 
bipartisan boards and commissions be 
exempt from the operation of this act. 
These are as follows: United States Tar- 
iff Commission, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, United States Federal 
Power Commission, United States Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Railroad Mediation Board, Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, Railroad Retirement 
Board. . 

It will be observed that the eight ex- 
emptions set out in Mr. HALLEcK’s sub- 
stitute includes the three railroad boards 
set out in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 

If the Halleck amendment substitute is 
agreed to, these three railroad boards 
will be exempted and if the Halleck 
amendment is defeated I shall support 
the Crosser amendment. 

NECESSITY AND PURPOSE OF REORGANIZATION 


Page 2 of the bill states the purpose 
of this proposed legislation: 

(1) To reduce expenditures and promote 
economy. 

(2) To promote increased efficiency of op- 
eration of government. 

(3) To reduce the number of agencies. 

(4) To eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort. 


The purposes set forth in the bill are 
most desirable indeed and there can be 
no doubt of the necessity of cutting out 
hundreds and perhaps a thousand com- 
missions, bureaus, agencies, boards, au- 
thorities, committees, and so forth, and 
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take at least 2,000,000 civil employees of 
the pay roll. 

In some cases 30 or more agencies 
are undertaking to perform the same 
functions and render the same service, 
There has been a tremendous mushroom 
growth of these commissions, bureaus, 
boards and other Federal agencies with 
a corresponding growth of the civilian 
pay roll of the Government. For ex. 
ample: In 1932 the civilian employees of 
this Government were 583,196. In 1945 
this number had jumped to 3,667,861—an 
increase of 3,084,665 or between 500 and 
600 percent from the time President 
Roosevelt assumed office. This showing 
is all the more remarkable because it was 
Mr. Roosevelt and his party who in 1932 
denounced Mr. Hoover and his adminis- 
tration for having on the payroll 583,000 
civilian employees, and who promised the 
American people if they were given con- 
trol of the Government, they would cut 
down expenditures 25 percent and abolish 
a lot of the bureaus, commissions, boards, 
and so forth. 

Many leading Democrats of the House 
and Senate, and the Republican Party 
as a unit have been denouncing this con- 
stant increase of these commissions, 
boards, bureaus and agencies and the 
building up of this tremendous bureauc- 
racy of nearly 3,600,000 civilian em- 
ployees, costing the taxpayers approxi- 
mately eight billions annually—more 
than eight times the cost of running the 
entire Government under the admin- 
istration of President Taft for each year. 
TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT REDUCTION IN GOVERN- 

MENTAL EXPENSES 


I was pleased to have the opportunity 
to vote for the amendment of the Re- 
publican leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], declaring 
that it was the policy of Congress to re- 
duce the cost of Government at least 25 
percent. This amendment was opposed 
by the Democratic leaders and an over- 
whelming majority of the Democrats. 
It was supported by all the Republicans 
and a number of Democrats and was 
adopted. 

The action of our Democratic friends 
in opposing this 25-percent cut places 
them in an embarrassing position while 
they are urging that we must pass this 
bill to bring about economy and efficiency 
in Government. Our Democratic friends 
are telling the country that they favor 
a tax reduction. The President an- 
nounced we would have a deficit for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, of 33 
billions. 

The only way to insure reduction in 
taxes is to cut out the waste and extrava- 
gance, useless offices and Officials, and 
effect other economies in Government. 
We cennot waste and squander and at 
the same time have substantial tax 
reductions. 

WHO SHOULD DO THE REORCANIZING? 


Under the Constitution, the Congress 
is invested with this power. This bill 
proposes that Congress divest itself of 
this power and transfer the power to the 
President on’ the claim that Congress 
does not have the time or the facilities 
to accomplish a reorganization and put 
into effect the necessary economies, This 
contention I vigorously deny. 
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Congress created the eight bipartisan, 
independent boards and commissions set 
out in the substitute amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. HaLieck]. 
These boards and commissions have a 
little over 23,000 civilian employees. 
Congress also created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, which are 
exempt in this bill, and which are quasi 
bipartisan, independent agencies, 

I think the Maritime Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, and the 
General Accounting Office should be 
excluded from the operation of this act. 
This would make, in all, 14. 

The commissions and boards I have 
referred to were created by Congress to 
perform very special and efficient serv- 
ices for the people of this country. 

The number of civil employees of these 
various boards and commissions which 
should be exempted is negligible com- 
pared with the number employed by the 
many commissions, bureaus, boards, and 
other agencies created by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and by President Truman. 

Congress in creating these bipartisan 
commissions, boards, and agencies exer- 
cised its constitutional powers, which 
was legislating, not abdicating, and if 
there were no civilian employees except 
those created by Congress we would not 
have these 3,667,861 civilian employees 
costing the American taxpayers eight 
billions annually. 

I have heard no complaint from any- 
one in this debate that the 8 commis- 
sions, boards, and so forth, set forth in 
the substitute amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HAtieck] and 
the 3 boards set forth in the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser] or the other commissions, 
boards, and so forth, making up the 14 
are not efficient or that they are squan- 
dering and wasting the tax money of the 
people. Their efficiency and economical 
cperaticn have been tested through the 
years, and I oppose giving to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, that has 
sinned so greatly in piling commission 
upon commission, bureau upon bureau, 
and agency wpon agency, placing more 
than 3,000,000 additional civil employees 
on the Federal pay roll since 1932, the 
power to undertake a so-called reorgani- 
zation of these tested, tried, and efficient 
commissions, bureaus, and agencies of 
the Government created by Congress. 
They might make a bigger mess of it 
than they have of the commissions, bu- 
reaus, and agencies created and built up 
by the exceutive branch. 

BIPARTISAN AND INDEPENDENT 


These commissions, bureaus, and agen- 
cies that have been referred to, created 
by acts of Congress, are bipartisan. The 
appointees cannot come from any one 
political party. They must be biparti- 
San. They are in their very nature 
quasi-judicial; they must not become 
political or partisan. Their jobs must 
not be controlled by political considera- 
tions. However, if they are placed under 
1 cr more of the 10 Departments of the 
Government, they at once become politi- 
|. The President names as members 

is Cabinet persons of his own political 
avy or those who adhere to his politi- 
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cal and economic philosophies. These 
Cabinet heads would dominate the ac- 
tivities of these commissions, boards, and 
agencies that are quasi-judicial. The 
late President Roosevelt had a great de- 
sire to take over these quasi-judicial 
agencies of the Government and make 
them political and control them. He 
attempted to do this in the case cf the 
Federal Trade Commission when he 
summarily dismissed one of its members 
because he was not in harmony with the 
political and economic policies of the 
President, but the Supreme Court set 
aside the order of President Roosevelt. 

These quasi-judicial agencies must re- 
main independent and their officials must 
not be motivated by political considera- 
tions or the special economic philoso- 
phies of the President and his 10 Cabinet 
Officers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
deals with the matter of commerce on 
the land. The Maritime Commission 
deals with interstate and foreign com- 
merce on the seas. Wedo not want their 
decisions colored or warped by any De- 
partment head. Congress made them 
independent. And this is true of the 
General Accounting Office, as well as 
other commissions, bureaus, and agen- 
cies created by Congress. They are re- 
sponsible to Congress, the representatives 
of the people. 

We have heard today how President 
Truman in 1939 denounced the effort to 
put the Civil Aeronautics Authority into 
the Department of Commerce and the 
blighting effect it had on this great 
agency of the Federal Government, but 
now he seems to have changed his mind 
and desires the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity to remain in the Department of Com- 
merce under his good friend, Henry 
Wallace. 

If these 14 agencies created by Con- 
gress that are now independent and 
with quasi-judicial powers are inefiicient, 
or if they are wasting the public money, 
we can bring them to account. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Much has been made 
of the fact that I have been talking about 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. I am 
talking about the CAA as the horrible 
example of what can happen if we do not 
provide exemptions. What I am getting 
at is that if the pattern involved in the 
transfer of the CAA to the Department 
of Commerce is to be followed in respect 
to these other independent agencies, the 
gentleman, I am sure, will agree with me 
that instead of cutting down personnel 
and effecting economy we have just com- 
pounded confusion one place after an- 
other and will have more people doing 
the same thing. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I fully 
agree with the gentleman and thank him 
for his contribution. 

CONGRESS £HOULD LIGISLATE, NOT ABDICATE 


The Constitution did not vest in the 
President the power of creating depait- 
ments, commissions, bureaus, and agen- 
cies. These powers were granted espe- 
cially to the Congress, and the President 
cannot reorganize the agencies of the 
Government without Congress delegat- 
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ing that power to him. And the great 
fundamental question before us today is: 
Should Congress exercise this power, or 
should it delegate it to the President? 

Throughout the country the criticism 
aimed at Congress is that it abdicates 
when it should legislate. Members of 
Congress as well as the American people 
generally complain because of the grow- 
ing power of the Executive and the tre- 
mendous bureaucracy that has been built 
up since March 4, 1933. We have seen 
hundreds—perhaps a thousand—com- 
missions, bureaus, and agencies created, 
increasing the civilian pay roll from 
583,000 to nearly 3,700,000 in the conti- 
nental United States and service in for- 
eign countries, placing a tax burden of 
eight billions annually on this Nation. 
Yet some of our colleagues who have de- 
nounced in unmeasured terms the grow- 
ing power of the Executive and the wan- 
ing powers of Congress and the repre- 
sentatives of the people, have from time 
to time helped put measures through 
Congress taking away the powers of Con- 
gress and conferring them upon the 
Executive. 

I want to see hundreds of these useless 
and unnecessary commissions, bureaus, 
and agencies abolished and cut out at 
least 2,000,000 officeholders. There are 
so Many in the various agencics of the 
Government that they get in each other's 
way and contribute to the inefliciency of 
our Government, and they contribvute to 
the mounting burden of taxes and to the 
national debt, threatening the economic 
life of the Nation. We need more than 
anything else greater efficiency and 
greater economy in government. 

WHO SHALL REORCANIZE? 


It is proposed in this bill that Congress 
delegate its authority to reorganize to the 
executive branch of the Government in 
order to make it more efficient and more 
economical; but who should do this? 

We know that President Truman can- 
not make the investigation and ferret 
out these useless agencies and the useless 
and unnecessary 2,000,000 Federal office- 
holders. He must, as a matter of neces- 
sity, delegate this authority, and to whom 
shall he refer it? 

He will, of course, refer it to these same 
commissions and bureaus and agencies 
that are now inefficient—that are wast- 
ing and squandering the taxpayers’ 
money. They will want to retain their 
commissions, bureaus, and agencies. 
These millions will want to keep their 
jobs, and I predict that the reorganiza- 
tion plan or plans that may be submitted 
will be most disappointing to the Con- 
gress and to the American people. 

In 1932 Congress passed a bill giving 
the President—Hoover—the power to 
reorganize the executive branches and 
agencies of the Government. Mr. 
Hoover did submit a plan, but the Demo- 
crats were in controlinthe House. They 
opposed the plan submitted by President 
Hoover and nothing came of it. 

In 1939, through the overwhelming 
majority of Democrats and New Dealers 
in the House and Senate, Congress passed 
an act giving President Roosevelt the 
power to reorganize the Government. 
They claimed it was necessary to do away 
with useless commissions, bureaus, and 
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agencies, making the executive branch 
more efficient, and to effect a reduction 
in the cost of government. 

It is now a matter of common knowl- 
edge that these commissions, bureaus, 
and other Federal agencies grew by leaps 
and bounds under the new act, and dur- 
ing President Roosevelt’s administration 
we found ourselves with more commis- 
sions, bureaus, and other Federal agen- 
cies than we had had at any time in our 
history—in fact they number hundreds 
and the Federal employees jumped from 
583.000 under Hoover to 3,667,000 under 
Roosevelt. 

My contention is that the House and 
Senate should appoint a committee of 
Members of both Houses, men and wom- 
en who have been in Congress for many 
years and who have knowledge of our 
Government and its requirements, and 
this committee could call many able, ex- 
perienced but retired persons from the 
various bureaus or agencies of the execu- 
tive branch as well as others who could 
and would give unbiased testimony and 
provide this committee with all the in- 
formation necessary; and then this com- 
mittee could submit plans to the House 
and Senate for their action. 

I am sure this would bring about a 
more effective reorganization and ac- 
complish more effectively our purposes 
than the proposals in this bill and bring 
about real efficiency and economy in our 
Government. 

It is urged that any plan submitted by 
the President could be blocked by a vote 
of both Houses rejecting the plan or plans 
if taken in 60 days. With the tre- 
mendous influence of the President and 
all these agencies, and the billions of dol- 
lers being disbursed, it is doubtful if such 
a resolution could be put through both 
Houses in 60 days and perhaps not at all 
as to both Houses. 

But there should be two amendments 
offered that I shall support—one is that 
this bill be amended so that the Presi- 
dent shall submit his plan or plans to 
Congress and this would be referred to 
appropriate committees of the House and 
Senate for investigation and later on 
for consideration and discussion in the 
House and Senate, and passed as we 
would pass any other bill, such as the 
bills creating the 14 independent agen- 
cies. 

If that amendment is defeated another 
amendment will be offered, providing 
that if the President submits his plan 
under this bill, if either House passes a 
joint resolution expressing opposition to 
the plan his plan shall be rejected and 
shall not become law. 

If the plan or plans were rejected 
under either of these amendments the 
‘President could then submit another plan 
or plans, and in this way we would main- 
tain our constitutional integrity and in 
the end I believe we could get a real re- 
organization that would bring about real 
efficiency and economy in government. 

The Republicans have made a vigorous 
fight to preserve the constitutional pow- 
ers of Congress. The Democrats have 
more than 50 majority in the House. We 
all agree there must be a real reorganiza- 
tion, cut out useless commissions, bu- 
reaus, and agencies, and useless offices. 
If the amendments offered by the Re- 


publicans are defeated, I shall vote to 
recommit the bill, and if this motion 
fails, I may vote for the bill with a lot 
of misgivings; but I do not want it said 
that I stood in the way of the Democrats 
in cutting out these useless agencies and 


“unnecessary officeholders and with the 


hope that the Senate may improve the 
bill. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Crosser amendment. I regret that the 
able gentleman from Indiana has seen 
fit to spread his amendment onto the 
Crosser amendment. I was deeply im- 
pressed by the case he made yesterday 
and have been studying the implica- 
tions of his amendment. ever since, and 
have reached a conclusion. If we are 
going to deal with these authorities and 
agencies fairly, instead of sacking them 
together and throwing them all in, label- 
ing one with inefficiency or an unhappy 
situation that attaches to another, we 
may do harm. Each should clear the 
hurdle on its own merits. Each should 
be presented by separate amendment. 
I think that ic the only way to handle it, 
unless each presents such a clear case 
that no attack can be made on the legis- 
lation. This is not such a case. One 
might clear and another might not. 

The Railroad Retirement Act as 
amenced stands today as a structure 
that has grown up through the years. 
Railroad legislation in this body should 
relate to this natural structure. There 
is nothing more American in this coun- 
try than our railroad legislation and the 
development it has made. It is an insti- 
tution unto itself. The great fights that 
have been had between railroad em- 
ployees and railroad employers have 
been greatly resolved until it has reached 
a point of some security and it should 
not be bundled pell meil into this pro- 
posed act. I do not want to see it now 
drawn in under this legislation, as could 
very easily be done, and made a part of 
our general labor curiosity shop that has 
to be tackled from so many angles. I 
think therein lies the danger. The Rail- 
road Retirement Act as amended is one 
of the most impressive, one of. the most 
healthy legislative growths that our 
country has seen. Many others do not 
stand on the'‘same footing. They are 
not the same age, they have not reached 
the same security of development, their 
ramifications have not been investigated 
and they have not gone through the 
same course of trial and error through 
the years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chcirman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Iam afraid that the 
gentleman could not add anything. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not think I 
could either, but I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman something for information. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting with all the strength I have 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and I hope the Crosser 
amendment is not burdened down like 
a kite with too heavy a tail by other 
amendments and by the opposition that 
could come because of those who hore 
to get the advantage of its secure posi- 
tion to get through what they wish. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment and al] 
amendments thereto close in 37 minutes 
the last 7 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. GEaRHART]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, the 
agencies which the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Crosser] would exempt will be ex- 
empted in the event of the adoption of 
the amendment now under considera- 
tion. The agencies of Government that 
he would exempt are also named in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HALLEcK;. So if you 
adopt the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, you will also be 
approving by your action that which the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] is 
urging upon us. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will not the gentle- 
man agree with me that the arguments 
for the exemption of the agencies in- 
cluded in the Crosser amendment apply 
with equal force to the agencies other- 
wise included in my amendment? 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman’s 
point is well taken. He is precisely cor- 
rect. If any agency of the Government 
should be exempted, each of the eight 
agencies which are included in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana should also be exempted, 
and for precisely the same reason. 

Each one of the agencies that is named 
in the Halleck amendment could find a 
defender on this floor. Time forbids my 
discussing more than one. That one, I, 
as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, am particularly interested in, 
one which, I am sure you will agree with 
me, should be protected in its inde- 
pendent character. The independent 
agency to which I refer is the United 
States Tariff Commission. The United 
States Tariff Commission is a nonpoliti- 
cal, nonpartisan, non-policy-making 
agency of Government; independent of 
Executive control and free from all im- 
proper influences, It is utterly impar- 
tial in its attitudes, beholden to no man, 
party, or pressure group. It is merely 
a fact-finding, statistic-gathering agency 
with no cause to serve, no master to 
obey, no party policies to promote. 

If it is to become subject to reorgani- 
zation; to being moved around at Presi- 
dential will, it will cease to be a non- 
political organization and become a poli- 
tical agency; it will cease to be a non- 
partisan agency and become a partisan 
agency; it will cease to be a nonpolicy- 
meking agency and become a part of the 
policy-executing forces of the adminis- 
tration that happens to be at the moment 
in power, 
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There is no such thing as Republican 
statistics, there is no such thing as Demo- 
cratic statistics, there is no such thing 
as partisanship in fact-finding. There 
is only one truth, and that is neither Re- 
publican nor Democratic. But truth can 
be perverted. That is the danger which 
the Halleck amendment would avoid. 

The entire country has tremendous 
faith and confidence in the Tariff Com- 
mission of the United States. People of 
all political complexions apply to it for 
information and when that information 
is suvplied it is information upon which 
everyone can place and do place complete 
reliance. Failure to exempt this inde- 
pendent agency from this bill will cast 
a shadow of suspicion over its now ad- 
mitted disinterestedness. It will mark 
the beginning of the end of public con- 
fidence in its findings and reports. 

I know there are people here who be- 
lieve in the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements program, but there is no one 
in this chamber, whether he he of the 
majority or of the minority, who will even 
pretend that it is in its administration 
a nonpolitical program or a nonpartisan 
program or a nonpolicy-making program. 
If the United States Tariff Commission, 
as a consequence of reorganization, be- 
come a part of the Executive branch, at- 
tached, for instance, to the State Depart- 
ment it will have become an integral part 
of the administration at the moment in 
power, a partisan agency, thereafter ex- 
ecuting party policy. That must not be. 
As long as the Tariff Commission is not 
a part of an administration, is not tied 
to the charriot wheel of party politics 
it will continue to retain the confidence 
of the people, still remain a source of in- 
formation to which they can go for im- 
partial statistics, a place to which they 
may look for impartially collected facts. 
That implicit confidence in this highly 
respected fact-finding, statistic-gather- 
ing governmental organizing must not be 
placed in jeopardy. 

I ask you, Mr. Chairman, will you 
have the same confidence in the Tariff 
Commission that you now have and that 
you have even had in the days gone by 
if this now independent arm of the Gov- 
ernment is reorganized as a subserviency 
agency of the Executive branch of the 
Government? 

You know and I know that those who 
favor the reciprocal trade agreements 
program will be sorely tempted to take 
the Tariff Commission over to the State 
Department and reduce it to its mere 
function, a@ mere appendage of that 
agency which negotiates, by delegation of 
the Chief Executive, our reciprocal trade 
agreements. Let us keep the Tariff Com- 
mission free, let us keep it independent, 
let us save it from destruction by adopt- 
ing the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLEcK], 

It deserves a favorable consideration. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, from 8 
years’ experience in the administration 
of the affairs of the auditor’s office of 
my home State of West Virginia, and 
from 4 more years as director of the State 





budget, I feel that I can lay a modest 
claim to having some knowledge of the 
basic principles of governmental finance. 
I have learned, among many other things, 
that a trusteeship once accepted on a 
trust fund is a sacred obligation. 

In addressing my remarks to the Cros- 
ser amendment, which I am supporting, 
I want to deal particularly with the Rail- 
way Retirement Act. I think that the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments erred grievously 
when they failed to include this particu- 
lar agency in section 5 of this bill. The 
fact is that none of the moneys involved 
in this trust fund are paid by the United 
States Government; they are paid by the 
employees of the railroads and by the 
railroad companies. Not even the sal- 
aries of the men who administer the 
Railway Retirement Act are paid out of 
the Government funds but out of the 
particular retirement fund. 

Let me make this point, that until we 
are able to balance the budgets of the 
individual agencies of this Government 
and the National Budget as a whole, we 
have no business toying around with 
anything as sacred as a trust fund, as 
this one happens to be. I trust it will 
be the pleasure of the members of this 
committee to support the Crosser amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEreE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
endorse wholeheartedly the proposal to 
exempt from the provisions of this bill 
the Railroad Retirement Board, the Rail- 
road Adjustment Board, and the Rail- 
road Mediation Board, for the very rea- 
sons, among others, so well expressed by 
my friend who just left the well of the 
House, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Bamtey]. I think it is un- 
thinkable, and that expression has been 
used here on the floor of the House, even 
if they were not covered by the exemp- 
tion of this bill, that the President of the 
United States would in any reorganiza- 
tion plan attempt to change, or inter- 
fere with, the proper functioning of those 
three agencies. I have heard that state- 
ment made time and again, and I see the 
gentleman from Mississippi, in charge of 
the bill at present, nodding his head in 
acquiescence. But the gentleman from 
Indiana yesterday made an argument on 
that question which no one present has 
been able to refute in the 2 days of de- 
bate. The same argument was made 
when the other reorganization bill was 
up. As has been shown by readings from 
the reports of Senate debate, the then 
Senator Truman said in almost the same 
language that it was unthinkable that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board would be 
transferred from its independent status. 
The same thing was said on the floor of 
this House, that it was unthinkable that 
in a reorganization plan the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board would lose its independent 
status. But that is exactly what is tak- 
ing place. That is exactly what may take 
place in the future. In view of the very 
apparent change in attitude on the part 
of President Truman, as reflected in the 
letter that his Bureau of the Budget 
wrote disapproving the bill introduced by 
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the gentleman from Indiana to maintain 
the Civil Aeronautics Board as an inde- 
pendent agency of Government. 

So far as I am concerned, I would like 
to believe that there will be no attempt 
to interfere with the independent status 
of these agencies. I am going to vote 
for the Halleck amendment first and if 
that fails I shall support the amendment 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio. I happen to know something of 
these 3 agencies because I have the honor 
to serve on the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations which 
handles their annual appropriations. 
We appropriate money out of their own 
funds largely and not out of the funds 
of the Treasury of the United States. 
But, gentlemen, I call upon any man on 
the floor to rise and answer the argu- 
ment that has been so forcibly put by 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Hat- 
LECK]. You have had fair notice, de- 
spite the promises that were given both 
in the Senate and on the floor of the 
House that the independent status of 
these agencies would be maintained, that 
those promises are not to be thoroughly 
relied upon. You lost the independent 
status of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity by adopting that sort of complacent 
attitude. You may lose the independent 
status of these other agencies that are 
quasi-judicial in character and never 
should be placed with an executive de- 
partment of government which is politi- 
cally minded at the top. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. If it is contended 
that the independent agencies will not 
be interfered with under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, if it becomes law, then why not 
exempt them? Why should anyone say 
that the passing of this amendment and 
providing for these exemptions would in 
any way interfere with needed reorgani- 
zation? 

Mr. KEEFE. Exactly. If there were 
no thought that the independent status 
of these agencies might not be inter- 
fered with, then why in the name of 
heaven did the committee exempt any 
of these agencies? Why did they exempt 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and why did they try, in the subsequent 
paragraph, to throw a measure of protec- 
tion around these other agencies, if 
they did not have in mind that they 
might lose their independent character 
if this reorganization bill were to pass 
without these exemptions being pro- 
vided? 

I hope we pass the Halleck amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
knew that an amendment which I shall 
offer later as to the method of the adop- 
tion of any plan proposed by the Presi- 
dent would be accepted I would vote 
against the Halleck substitute and also 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 
But, not knowing that, I am forced to 
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vote for the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLEck] 
in order to protect the named agencies. 

When this bill was before the com- 
mittee, the situation was similar to the 
one which now confronts us. The same 
was true when the committee had the 
bill to establish some supervision over 
Government corporations. Every wit- 
ness from every department who came 
before the committee said that the pur- 
pose was good and it ought to be applied 
to every agency in the Government, ex- 
cept the one which he represented. 

When this bill was considered, the 
chairman of the committee originally 
wanted to exempt 21 agencies. Perhaps 
he was right, It may be the adminis- 
tration should have no power to inter- 
fere with any of them. Finally, the com- 
mittee exempted four agencies. 

Now comes the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Crossrr] and he wants to add two 
or three more, and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] wants to add 
some more. Why? The reason back of 
it was expressed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Ropsion] and by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Krere] and 
it is this: There are certain agencies of 
the Government that we do not want the 
President to interfere with. 

My way of getting at that would be 
this: When we come to pages 8 and 12 
of this bill, I would change the procedure 
in this way: I would provide that, before 
any plan sent down by the President 
should become effective, it should have 
the support of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses. To do otherwise, 
and to refuse to adopt that kind of an 
amendment, is, to my mind, a shirking of 
our responsibility. 

Under our Constitution and under 
our practice there has been up to the 
coming of the New Deal just one way 
by which a bill could become a law. Al- 
ways, in every instance, it had to receive 
a majority vote of both branches of the 
Congress. 

Now, we prcpose by this bill that the 
President shall—may I be permitted to 
say—introduce a bill; send it down here. 
The House can unanimously reject it. 
It goes to the Senate. In fact, it will be 
sent there at the same time it reaches 
us, and the Senate approves it. There- 
upon it becomes law. The proposal of 
the President, his plan, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, of which he may 
have control, becomes a law in spite of 
the opposition of the House. 

You and I, if we support this bill as 
it stands today—I do not want to say 
it; I dislike to say it; but I believe I 
will—you and I, in my judgment, will 
' have betrayed our people, because we 
will have relinquished, we will have 
shirked, our responsibility to enact leg- 
islation because we will be saying that 
the President and the Senate can with- 
out our consent make the law. 

I cannot go along with that sort of 
procedure. Because I do not know what 
the membership is going to do, I say 
these agencies proposed to be exempted 
by the gentleman from Indiana should 
be exempted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN! has expired. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 


-find myself in a rather contradictory 


situation in reference to this legislation. 
I feel as most of us do that there are a 
lot of overlapping agencies, a great many 
of which should be consolidated and re- 
organized. I am in favor of effecting 
economy in their operation. On the 
other hand, however, most of these agen- 
cies were created by act of Congress. 
Congress had some particular reason for 
setting them up as they were established, 
and I frankly do not like the idea of 
Congress abdicating its power to the 
Executive to reshuffle and reorganize and 
merge these agencies any way the Execu- 
tive may see fit. Insofar as President 
Truman is concerned, I am sure he would 
do the very best he could and I do not 
know of anything he contemplates doing 
that I would not be in agreement with. 
The fact is, I am not greatly worried 
about any of the agencies insofar as the 
present President is concerned; it is the 
legislative principle we are establishing 
by this kind of legislation that frightens 
me. There will be future Presidents 
who may not have the same concept 
about the manner in which these agen- 
cies operate as that held by President 
Truman. For instance, I have in mind 
one particular agency, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which Congress in its 
wisdom said should operate as a regional 
agency. Congress said that the decisions 
and the carrying out of policy should be 
done in the region where it operates, that 
it should have its principal office not in 

ashington but it should operate 
among the people it served. On that 
basis it has been highly successful and 
its great success is to a considerable 
extent the result of the fact that it has 
been able to operate there where the 
people could get in touch directly with 
its officials and where policy could be 
carried out there where the people had 
an opportunity to be heard. 

So I must warn you that if you are 
interested in the Washington Valley Au- 
thority and the other authorities that 
may be established similar to the TVA— 
the Missouri Valley Authority, the Cen- 
tral Valley Authority in California, and 
others—if they are organized, that you 
would have a division of responsibility if 
you had a President who wanted to put 
them under the Interior Department, for 
instance, or some other department. In 
a situation like that you would have to 
come to Washington rather than to the 
local office to see about getting a trans- 
mission line or a power line built. It 
would completely destroy the purpose 
and chief value of a regional authority. 

What I think the Congress should do 
is to take the initiative itself in elimi- 
nating or merging some of these organi- 
zations that ought to be eliminated and 
exercise our power and vision rather than 
abdicate our power and our authority to 
an Executive regardless of whom he may 
be. Let us chart their course, lay down 
their policy, eliminate needless ones and 
let it be a reorganization thought out 
and put into effect by the Congress. I 
therefore have a feeling in line with that 
of the gentleman from Michigan that 
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what would be more desirable would be 
to let the Executive make recommenda. 
tions as to his plans and then let the 
Congress by affirmative action either 
accept or reject the plan, and not do it 
in the negative way that is provided in 
section 6 (a). We all know as a matter 
of fact that if a reorganization plan js 
sent up here it is going to take more than 
60 days before we can act onit. Legislg- 
tion does not come to completion that 
quickly. Throughout recent history it 
has been our experience that 60 days is 
not sufficient time where there is deter- 
mined opposition to get a bill through 
committees and have it considered by 
both Houses. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MANASCO. The bill contains a 
cloture rule which makes it impossible 
for anybody to filibuster such a bill or 
for any committee to sit on it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Judging by experi- 
ences we have had we all know that if 
there is any substantial opposition to 
legislation, with a crowded calendar and 
the other things that inevitably come up, 
that it is very difficult to get legislation 
through in 60 days. True the bill has 
a cloture provision but it might get be- 
hind a filibuster in the Senate. No pri- 
ority over other business is provided for 
in the bill. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MANASCO, Ifthe gentleman will 
read title 2 of this bill he will see that 
it states that if the committee to which 
the resolution has been referred does 
not act within 10 days, at the expiration 
of that time any Member who is opposed 
to the reorganization plan can call up 
the resolution and it shall be of the high- 
est privilege; nothing can supplant it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
gentleman that Congress having created 
these agencies, having said in some cases 
that they shall operate and have their 
principal office in a region, I think it 
ought to be up to the Congress to say 
affirmatively whether it wants that re- 
organization.’ These agencies are for 
the benefit of the people, Let us keep 
them under our control. 

Mr. MANASCO. The gentleman will 
admit that the TVA violated the law in 
not moving Muscle Shoals a long time 
ago. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I would like to ar- 
gue that some time with the gentleman, 
The headquarters of TVA is in Alabama. 
In the interest of efficiency and economy 
most of the operational offices are in 
Tennessee. This is sensible because more 
than 70 percent of the TVA’s operation 
and power sales are in Tennessee. Many 
corporations have their headquarters in 
Delaware where their charters were is- 
sued but economy and good business 
management requires them to have 
their principal offices elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, with 
no intention of finding fault with the 
purpose that the gentleman from In- 
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diana may have in mind, I call attention 
to the fact that the adoption of his 
amendment as an amendment of mine 
would destroy the very purpose I have 
in mind. He lists the names of a num- 
per of agencies, including the Railroad 
Retirement Board, the Mediation Board, 
and the National Adjustment Board, and 
five others, Which he desires to exclude 
from the operation of the Reorganization 
Act. His amendment refers to boards 
and to nothing else. Not only so, but 
much of the legislation that is so essen- 
tial to the operation of these railway 
agencies is left entirely subject to the 
reorganization measure. For example, 
you who were here 10 years ago will re- 
member the great battle we had to enact 
constitutional legislation for a railroad 
retirement system. The first bill passed 
was declared unconstitutional by a 5-to-4 
decision of the Supreme Court. Then we 
passed a separate law, recommended by 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
for a retirement system as such and we 
provided also in a separate bill, referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee for 
payment of the amounts provided under 
the retirement law. We provided for 
payment into the Treasury by the rail- 
roads and railroad workers of equal 
amounts of money each year. The law 
providing for the Revenue Act just men- 
tioned is set forth in subchapter (b) of 
chapter IX of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which I include in my statement. 

There is also a total omission of an- 
other establishment in which the rail- 
road workers are very much interested 

nd which required much effort to estab- 
lish. I refer to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance system. Nothing is said 
in the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. HALiecKk] 
about that. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is that not handled 
by the Railroad Retirement Board? 

Mr. CROSSER. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board simply administers it. That 
; the Board which administers the un- 
employment insurance law, a law enact- 
‘d long after the establishment of the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

I am not quarreling with the gentle- 
man. I am merely showing that what 
he proposes to do would completely de- 
leat the purpose of the amendment in- 
troduced by me. My amendment states: 

No reorganization plan shall affect any 
provision of the Railroad Retirement Act as 
mended or of the subchapter of the Inter- 

| Revenue Act as amended or of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Imsurance Act, as 
amended, or of the Railroad Labor Act, as 





And so forth. The measures named in 

my amendment include not only the 
hames of the agencies but all the provi- 
sions of law which are to be enforced. 
We Say, in the amendment, in addition 
to that: 
Nor shall any plan affect any agency func- 
“oning pursuant to or any function being 
periormed pursuant to any of such acts ex- 
ept the functions of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue not related to this chapter. 


It was necessary, of course, to exclude 
m the operation of my amendment 
¢ .unctions of the Bureau of Internal 
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Revenue not relative to the chapter spec- 
ified previously in the amendment but 
we do use language to make it clear that 
this so-called Reorganization Act must 
not interfere with any of the other laws 
or any of the agencies for which provi- 
sion is made in the acts named in my 
amendment. Under the provisions of 
the bill as it has been reported the Social 
Security System could be consolidated 
with the Railroad Retirement Act. That 
would arouse the indignation of the rail- 
road men of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I say in all seriousness, 
that to effectuate the purpose of the 
amendment which I have offered, the 
amendment of the gentleman from In- 
diana should be rejected unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi |Mr. WuirtrnctTon]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Ohio, |[Mr. Crosser] 
speaking for the second time, has 
brought a very important matter to the 
attention of the Committee. Where we 
are dealing with commissions and boards 
he has undertaken to deal with laws and 
acts, and he has referred to the Internal 
Revenue Code specifically subchapter 
(B), chapter 9. Frankly, with respect to 
what effect his amendment is going to 
have on the Treasury Department and 
on other departments, I do not know. 
This amendment affects any agency 
functioning pursuant to or any function 
being performed pursuant to said acts, 
and excepts the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, without excepting other agencies 
affected. It was never submitted to the 
committee and it has never been exam- 
ined by members or the attorneys for the 
Committee and frankly I do not think 
that we ought to try to change the rev- 
enue laws or other laws on the floor of the 
House in that way. The Crosser amend- 
ment is entirely too far reaching and on 
investigation may defeat reorganizations 
in several departments. I will say in all 
fairness to the gentleman from Indiana 
that the language that he has used in 
respect to the National Mediation Board, 
the National Railroad Retirement Board, 
and with respect to the Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board is the language of the Act 
of 1939, and the language of the gentle- 
man from Ohio has never appeared in 
any previous reorganization acts, and 
should not be included. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I ask the gentle- 
man to point out the language of exemp- 
tion contained in the bill as he reported 
it applicable to the three agencies? To 
my mind that is a complete exemption. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. _ Yes, it is com- 
plete as to the three agencies named. 
I will try to cover the original amend- 
ment as well as the substitute. I say 
this without any desire to repeat, which 
has been said over and over again about 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
that there is nothing in this bill that will 
prevent the transferring of that agency 
and make it an independent agency, and 


I yield to the 
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I shall not refer to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration again. I weuld like to 
say this also, as I said previously in gen- 
eral debate, that if we are for reorganiza- 
tion, there really should be no limita- 
tions. I am opposed to any limitations in 
principle. As a member of the commit- 
tee I was unable to prevent all limitations 
or exceptions. We included the out- 
standing ones. We limited them as fa 
as we could. 

Let me say to those who are apprehen- 
sive that there was no exemption of any 
kind in the act of 1932, and there was no 
attempt made to reorganize any of the 
commissions or board referred to in the 
pending amendment. 

The President of the United States 
had the power to do that for 2 years 
and he never undertook to exercise it. 
When we say there should be no excep- 
tion we do not thereby say that the 
President of the United States will re- 
organize those agencies but we do say 
that he shall have the privilege of taking 
a look at them, and if he can offer any 
constructive improvements he may be 
privileged to submit them to the Con- 
gress. In the first War Powers Act that 
we passed unanimously as I recall we 
did not make a single exception and we 
did not surround that act with the safe- 
guards of this act. Under the First War 
Powers Act the President can reorganize. 
Under this act he has to submit his re- 
organization so that it may be disap- 
proved if Congress is not satisfied. And 
there is a guaranteed opportunity of dis- 
approval. There is nothing new about 
this procedure. It was included in the 
act of 1939, and it worked. Both Houses 
voted on a concurrent disapproval reso- 
lution concretely, what do we have be- 
fore us? There are embraced three ex- 
ceptions in the bill as reported by the 
committee about which there can be no 
reorganization. The first is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We feel 
that that has been a category to itself. 
It has been in force for 60 years. The 
adjustment boards were created in 1926 
and 1934. There were other agencies 
such as the Civil Service Commission 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. We put those five agencies ina 
category by themselves and we Said to 
the President, “If you submit a plan 
respecting any one of those five agencies 
you have got to submit it singly so that 
the Congress can vote it up or down.” 
In my judgment, if the Civil Service 
Commission cannot stand on its own 
feet, then that Commission ought to be 
reviewed by Congress. 

The gentleman from Indiana would 
undertake to put these five and the firs 
three all under the first head and make 
them absolutely exempt, and he would 
include the Federal Power Commission 
and the Maritime Commission with the 
three agencies the gentleman from Chio 
has undertaken to cover. 

The Federal Power Commission is not 
on a par with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Federal Power Com- 
mission is not the agency selected by 
President Roosevelt or by the Congress 
to fix rates and sell public power. I sup- 
port the Federal Power Commission. [I 
do not have any apprehension that the 
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President is going to undertake to reor- 
ganize it or transfer it. Unless he con- 
vinces me in any plan that he can sub- 
mit a better proposal, I stand for the 
Federal Power Commission. But when 
w? came to dispose of Bonneville power, 
Grand Coulee power, the power in all 
the other public power projects where 
it was developed, we did not put that 
power in the Power Commission. I 
think the Fresident ought to have the 
right to review and he ought to have the 
right to recommend that it be placed 
there, but President Roosevelt and Con- 
gress have placed it in the Secretary of 
the Interior, and in authority. 

I have just this to say about the Mari- 
time Commission. I am for a merchant 
marine and I am for a big Navy, but I 
sat here for 2 days this week consider- 
ing the works of the Commission and, 
frankly, if there be one commission in 
the United States spending forty-five to 
sixty billion dollars that should be per- 
fected, it strikes me it is the Maritime 
Commission, inasmuch as the House 
provided for selling at rather nominal 
prices the ships that they had built, at 
a low of multiplied billions of dollars. 
No harm can be done the Federal Treas- 
ury or the American people by taking 
a look at that Commission. 

Let me say this further and finally: We 
are either for reorganization or we are 
against it. Our friends are unduly ap- 
prehensive. The President has. the 
power to reorganize and has had it under 
the First War Powers Act without any 
exceptions whatsoever. If we ure going 
to reorganize, if we mean to reorganize, 
why not give the President a chance to 
examine the 58 or 60 executive agencies, 
including the agencies mentioned in this 
amendment, and then give Congress, as 
provided by this bill, an opportunity to 
review and with guaranty of the right to 
reject. 

I trust that the substitute will be re- 
jected and that the original amendment 
will be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLEeckK] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HALLEcK) there 
were—ayes 106, noes 129. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Manasco 
and Mr. HALLECK. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
127, noes 161. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Crosser) there 
were—ayes 79, noes 83. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, 
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The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
170, noes 44. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANDOLPH: 
Page 8, line 15, strike out “(e)” and insert 
“(f)", and after line 14 insert the following 
subsection: 

“(e) The provisions of paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply in the case of a reorganization 
plan providing for the consolidation of the 
Department of War and the Department of 
the Navy into a new executive department 
under the direction of a Secretary; the pro- 
visions of paragraph (2) of section 4 of this 
act shall not apply so as to prevent the fix- 
ing of the rate of compensation of the Sec- 
retary of such new department, in such plan, 
at the same rate as the compensation paid 
to other heads of executive departments; 
and the provisions of subsection (d) of this 
section shall not apply in the case of such 
reorganization plan: Provided, however, 
That the foregoing provisions of this sub- 
section shall be effective with respect to 
such reorganization plan only if such plan 
(i) does not provide for any reorganization 
affecting any other agencies, and (ii) does 
not abolish any civil function of the Engi- 
neer Corps of the United States Army, or of 
its head, or vest any such civil function in 
any agency which is not within the control 
and jurisdiction of the new department cre- 
ated under the plan.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not ordinarily request the indul- 
gence of the Committee to speak longer 
than the 5 minutes allotted, but the im- 
portance of the subject matter causes me 
to ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, can the chair- 
man tell me whether he proposes to 
finish this bill tonight? 

Mr. MANASCO. We hope so if we do 
not have too many amendments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, I may say 
that if consideration of the bill is com- 
pleted tonight, then there will be no leg- 
islative business for the remainder of the 
week. Admiral Nimitz will be up here at 
a joint meeting tomorrow and if con- 
sideration of this bill is completed the 
Members may govern themselves accord- 
ingly. If we do not finish its considera- 
tion, after the joint meeting tomorrow we 
will proceed with this bill. I hope, how- 
ever, its consideration will be completed 
this afternoon. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
propose to adjourn over Saturday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If you work us until 
11 o’clock, we will have to have Saturday 
to rest up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I never try to hold 


* anybody. Fortunately the Members have 


always cooperated very well. I simply 
said that if consideration of the bill is 
completed tonight, there is no further 
legislation this week. As a matter of fact, 
there will be nothing much until 
Wednesday of next week, but I shall 
make an announcement later. I hope it 
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will be completed. If not, I will not be 
disappointed. It is up to the Members, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How long does the 
gentleman expect to run tonight? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We usually work 
that thing out as we go along; the gen. 
tleman from Michigan knows that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It occurred to me, 
with these strikes on having to do with 
the delivery of milk, that maybe some of 
the babies and children in Washington 
will want some milk, and we might have 
to be here Saturday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Let us confine 
ourselves to whether we can get through 
with this bill today or not. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, resery. 
ing the right to object, I do this for the 
purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee whether it would be the de- 
sire to sit until 6 o’clock this evening, if 
necessary, to finish this bill. 

Mr. MANASCO. I hope to sit here 
until we finish the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
weakness of this legislation is the ex- 
emptions which were written into the 
measure in the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments and 
later have been written and may still be 
written on the floor of this House. We 
either believe in reorganization of these 
executive agencies of our Government 
with the resulting economies which will 
come to the Nation, or we believe other- 
wise. 

This afternoon, therefore, it is my de- 
sire to test the opinion of this Congress, 
at least partially, on whether its indi- 
vidual Members really desire to elimi- 
nate the overlapping functions, to elim- 
inate the duplications within at least 
two of our departments, and to say that 
the task our President has set himself to 
we will allow him to prosecute to the 
fullest extent. 

What is the position on reorganization 
policy of the Chief Executive of the 
United States? It is very plain, because 
he has stated it on two recent occasions; 
first, on May 24 of this year and later, on 
September 6. In his message to the 
Members of Congress in the first instance 
he said: 

Lhe legislation should be sufficiently broad 
and flexible to permit of any form of organi- 
zational adjustment, large or small, for 
which necessity may arise. 


In a later message the President of the 
United States used almost the same lan- 
guage, although modifying it slightly, 
when he requested: 

The legislation should be sufficiently flexl- 
ble to permit any kind of adjustment for 
which necessity may arise. 


President Truman, the man to whom 
the Congress will delegate these powers 
if this legislation becomes law, has de- 
clared many times that he believes in 
the consolidation of the War and Navy 
Departments into a single department. 
We can call it Department of Defense, 
Department of the Armed Services, or 
whatever might seem most appropriate. 
The President of the United States, when 
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he was a Member of the Senate, wrote 
an article in August 1944, which was 
published in a leading magazine, and in 
that presentation he vigorously espoused 
the cause of a single Department of De- 
fense. 

This article is referred to in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
(D. C.) Post of October 1, 1945,-as fol- 


lows: 





UNIFICATION 


By common consent unification of the 
armed services seems to have been put in a 
back seat. The Navy, of course, has always 
been against it. Accordingly it was no sur- 
prise to hear Chairman Vinson, of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, saying last Thurs- 
day, “There is no chance of taking up the 
Army and Navy merger now. I hope it ts off 
forever. The two services should remain 
separate and distinct.” By a curious coinci- 
dence Chairman May of the House Military 
Affairs Committee expressed himself of sim- 
jlar sentiments on the same day. “I am 
against merging the Army and the Navy,” he 
said. “I don’t think you can merge them.” 
No comment is available in the Navy Depart- 
ment, but the War Department, we under- 
stand, has been circularizing its officials that 


unification is off, at least for the time being. 
That means that silence will be Army doc- 
trine till the higherups again release the pro- 
unification agitation which till last week 
resounded through the halls of the Pentagon 
Building. 


The reason for the sudden abandonment 
of this reform can only be guessed at. May 
ijt not be that in return foi silence the Navy 
has assured the Army of support in its post- 
war program? That is not impossible. One 
reason that the Army was so enthusiastic for 
unification had to do with the sense of in- 
security that always comes over the War 
Department when peace returns. When the 
guns begin to go off, the American people 
grudge the War Department nothing; but as 
soon as they are silenced, the Department 
has great difficulty over appropriations. The 
Navy finds the going on the Hill much less 
dfficult. It looks as if the future will con- 
form with the past, for the Navy will find 
its traditional claims fortified by the fact 
that it is actual custodian of the interests 
and responsibilities we have acquired or 
undertaken as a result of the war. Basides, 
the Navy’s chairmen in Congress are valiant 
pro-Navy men, and Secretary Forrestal, 
whose pro-Navy success on the Hill is well 
known, may be counted upon to keep their 
support intimate and enthusiastic. Thus out 
of the largeness of its heart the Navy might 
have agreed to lend the Army a helping hand 
in the legislative task ahead if the Army 
will drop its prounification agitation. 

This is all the vaguest sort of speculation, 
but the sudden abandonment of the reform 
has an ancient and fishlike smell and war- 
rants speculation, Certainly nothing has 
happened recently to warrant any cooling 
off. On the contrary, the need for some plan 
of unification has been pointed up by events. 
There were, for example, the Pearl Harbor 
revelations, which showed a shocking lack 
of liaison to be risked again at our pertl. 
Then there is the evidence of what lack of 
Coordination between Japan’s Army and Navy 
meant to the Japanese war effort. Many 
things, of course, contributed to the speed 
with which American power gained predomi- 
hance in the Pacific, but not least of these 
factors was the virtually unrelated duality 
in Jap.n’s military system. That should 
have been a lesson in itself to the United 
States. When the war came to an end our 
command situation in the Pacific was bad 
enough, but, thank Heaven, the Japanese 
Was worse. It was proof, as President Tru- 
man said in a magazine article he wrote as 
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Senator Truman in August 1944 that “a di- 
vine Providence watches over the United 
States.” 

The President in his message to Congress 
on September 6 said that he would send a 
separate message later on the subject of 
unification. We hope that before he indites 
his message he will look up his own words 
in the aforesaid magazine article. Out of 
his experience at the head of the Truman 
committee he gave one illustration after 
another of overlapping and cleavage. He 
concluded, “What else can be expected of 
an organizational arrangement that depart- 
mentalizes the national security, authorizing 
and encouraging rivalry?” Coordination 
would remove the dead hand of tradition 
which is the bane of improvement, paralyz- 
ing innovation, frustrating action, and pre- 
venting ideas from getting any hospitality. 
Coordination of“the armed services would 
commit the moth-eaten traditions of both 
services into the scrap heap and enable a 
new establishment to keep abreast of these 
dynamic times. Representative May says he 
doesn't know how the two could merge. But 
the way to merge is to merge, and the time 
to start is now, when the whole question of 
a postwar military establishment is under 
review. 


His language speaks eloquently and 
effectively of his intense interest and 
his deep desire to do more than just ad- 
vocate, his desire to actually act upon 
this subject, when he says, “What else 
can be expected of an organizational 
arrangement that departmentalizes the 
national security, authorizing and en- 
couraging rivalry?” 

Even my very fine friends, the chair- 
men of our Committees on Military and 
Naval Affairs, would not dispute in the 
well of this House today, although they 
will vigorously oppose the amendment, 
that there has existed, there exists, and 
there will continue to exist under our 
present set-up those rivalries and organ- 
izational departures to which our pres- 
ent Chief Executive has alluded. 

We have much confidence in the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, Lindsay Warren, of North Caro- 
lina. I would remind especially those 
of you who are seasoned Members of this 
body that in 1932 Mr. Warren, then a 
Member of this body, was the individual 
within the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments who cast 
the vote to bring from the committee a 
bill which would have done exactly that 
which, now almost 13 years later we 
are still delaying, instead of acting on 
affirmatively. The bill was reported 
and the Committee on Rules never 
allowed the measure to come to the floor. 
He told us on September 5 the above 
fact. You can read his statement on 
page 99 of the printed hearings. Lind- 
say Warren believed in it then. He has 
believed more firmly in it since. I shall 
refer in a few moments to a further 
comment Mr. Warren has made on the 
issue here presented. 

Came the period prior to World War 
II, as we faced gradually and later more 
quickly the impact of this terrific global 
struggle. We attempted to conduct 
hearings on this subject by the commit- 
tee to which the measure was referred, 
but no hearings could be held. 

I now direct your attention carefully 
to what Lindsay Warren said on Sep- 
tember 5 of this year when our commit- 
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tee was considering reorganization legis- 
lation. His comment on a need for a 
Single department was, “I am con- 
vinced,” he said, “that vast economies 
could be accomplished, not even men- 
tioning the national defense.” 

I call your attention also to a past 
Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, 
although a man of advanced years, who 
came before the very able gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. WoopruM!) and his 
Select Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy and said that the everits leading 
to and causing Pearl Harbor would not 
have taken place had there been a uni- 
fication of command. 

When certain individuals say today 
that there are younger Members of this 
House who perhaps believe in this pro- 
posal because they are wedded to air 
power, I would remind you that a man 
like Josephus Daniels could not be 
charged with such a definiteness of opin- 
jon. He was a Navy advocate. 

I would remind you also that the 
present distinguished Secretary of State 
of the Republic, the Honorable James 
F. Byrnes, was, as you Know, during the 
prosecution of this war for a time the 
Director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. 

He said, in making his second quar- 
terly report on April 2, 1945: 

In my capacity as Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, I have had un- 
usual opportunity to become familiar with 
the operation of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 


I will place in the Recorp his entire 
statement, which I will not read, but I 
call your attention to his appeal with 
this language: 

I urge that the Congress at an early date 
give consideration to the establishment of a 
single department of defense in which the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces would function 
under one head who would be directly re- 
sponsible to the President as Commander in 
Chief. 


The entire statement is as follows: 
A UNIFIED NATIONAL DEFENSE 

In my capacity as Director of War Mobil!- 
zation and Reconversion, I have had an op- 
portunity to become familar with the opera- 
tions of our War and Navy Departments. 

I believe their achievements in the design 
and procurement of weapons of war to be 
outstanding. The supply of our armies in 
the field and our Navy afloat has permitted 
a continuing offensive which has reached a 
magnitude previously unknown to history. 

Nevertheless, there have been and remain 
many duplications of effort which have re- 
sulted in substantial expenditures for war 
which might have been avoided. Procure- 
ment and supply programs under a unified 
system could have saved not only dollars, 
but—what is far more important in war— 
manpower and materials. 

The combined combat operations of our 
Army and Navy have been executed under 
single leadership with remzarkable success. 
Differences at home have been reconciled. In 
this way many duplications have been 
avoided. 

However, we have obtained this degree of 
unity only because the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
Admiral Leahy, General Marshall, Admiral 
King, and General Arnold—have been will- 
ing and able to compromise and reach agree- 
ments in the common interest. 
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I do not believe that any changes should 
be made now, as such changes and the re- 
organizations involved might interfere with 


the prosecution of the war. However, I am 
convinced that America should not face the 
future without a fully unified national de- 


fense. I urge that the Congress at an early 
Gate give consideration to legislation which 
would establish a single Department cf Na- 
tional Defense, in which the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces would function under one head, 
who would be directly responsible to the 
President as Commander in Chief. 


Members of the Congress, reason to- 
gether for just a moment. Who is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy? Why, it is the President. He is 
the Chief Executive of this land. Under 
section 2 of article II of the Constitution 
of the United States, we have provided 
that he and he alone is the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. 

Who is better able than our Com- 
mander in Chief, President Truman, 
who in his own language has asked for 
this power, and who says that he will 
exercise it, to propose to the Congress a 
definite plan for the unification of the 
armed forces of the United States? The 
reports are in from the Army and Navy. 
The hearings have been held. The sur- 
veys have been made. The opinions of 
military experts have been gathered. 
There is a tremendous backlog for a pe- 
riod of almost 15 years bearing directly 
upon the matter to which we here focus 
your attention. The President sends a 
unification plan to the Congress and we 
have 60 days in which we can say, “We 
cannot approve of what you have done.” 
Not the Congress, but the President, the 
leader who is in charge of the Army and 
Navy, sends that blueprint to the Con- 
gress. Let us permit him to do the job 
which he says will-be done and then the 
Congress of the United States can either 
stand with him or oppose what he has 
proposed. 

This is a test, gentlemen, and I trust, 
regardless of party affiliations, we will 
think clearly and act courageously and 
do what the country desires that we do: 
Cut down duplicating departments and 
eliminate waste. Thus we act in an ef- 
ficient manner for the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Years ago my Sunday school teacher 
used as her text the words of Jesus when 
he said, “Thy lips do Me honor, but I 
fear thine heart is not with Me.” That 
surely applies here today. Everybody 
talks about economy and no one does 
anything about it. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH] has offered ample testi- 
mony in support of his amendment. He 
has given the best possible authority in 
support of the amendment. If I had the 
time I could give you additional author- 
ity for the merging of these two depart- 
ments. Is there any place in the Gov- 
ernment where waste and duplication 
could be cut down to any greater degree 
than in the Army and the Navy today? 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HENRY. Does not the gentleman 
from Ohio believe that the magnitude 
of this whole question is such as to de- 
mand separate legislation, rather than 
mixing it with legislation that is now 
pending? 

Mr. BENDER. I believe separate leg- 
islation would be desirable. However, we 
have the opportunity today, and why 
wait? This is the time to vote. 

Mr.MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if the Fresidents under the pro- 
posed amendment, which simply author- 
izes the President to send a plan to Con- 
gress, did send a plan here on a proposed 
consolidation of the Army and the Navy, 
it would not be a more difficult problem 
to deal with it than if we brought in sep- 
arate legislation dealing with it? 

Mr. BENDER. Frankly, I disagree 
with the gentleman. I think it would be 
easier to deal with it here. I think it 
would be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. RANDOLFH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Postwar Policy and Planning, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
rum], for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, would say, if he were now speaking, 
that his select committee held hearings 
on this subject more than 1 year ago, 
in May 1944. I am sure he and other 
members of that committee, like the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WworRTH], who desire action, would not 
feel that casting an affirmative vote on 
this matter would reflect in any way 
upon the testimony taken by that select 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] has 
expired. ' 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. I have been a member 
of this committee for the past 7 years. 
This committee used to be the burial 
ground for most legislation. The com- 
mittee was so constituted so that it was 
almost impossible to have a quorum pres- 
ent. Now we are bringing more legisla- 
tion to the floor of the House than all 
of the committees of the House com- 
bined. You are getting action with a 
vengeance. Here is your chance to vote 
for a good amendinent. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the gentleman 
understand that he is speaking for a plan 
to unite the War Department and the 
Navy Department, and that that plan, 
among others, can be confirmed by only 
one House and become law? 
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Mr. BENDER. You understand the 
amendment. It was explained to yoy 
very clearly. It provides for a merger of 
the two departments. The House, by 
voting for this amendment, is going og 
record for such a merger. That is gl] 
there is to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired, 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I asx 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, re. 
serving the right to object, some of ys 
would like a little time on this amend- 
ment if all debate is going to be for it, 
I will object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought the House 
was ready to finish the bill. That was 
the reason I submitted the request to 
limit debate. 

I, of course, think that the reorganiza- 
tion of the executive departments is one 
of the most important things confronting 
the Congress today, but since we would 
not trust the President with the reorgani- 
zation of the two railroad boards and a 
few others I believe we should not at this 
time give him blanket authority to com- 
bine the two agencies to which we en- 
trusted the winning of the recent war. I 
have no fixed opinion as to whether or 
not we should have one agency conduct 
our national defense but I do believe that 
legislative committees should study this 
question very very carefully before legis- 
lation is recommended combining these 
departments, or maybe separating them 
into three or four different departments, 
that is, of the air, the sea, and the land. 
I believe that this is a question that 
might well take 2 or 3 years. It is very 
easy, of course, to criticize the different 
agencies of our Government. It is very 
easy to criticize the War and the Navy 
Departments for not cooperating in some 
little petty thing, but in the matter of 
consideration of legislation in any House 
committee—I believe I can speak from 
experience without divulging anything 
that goes on in an executive session—we 
have seen a few Members support legis- 
lation without amendment, but when it 
was brought to the floor of the House, 
support every amendment that was of- 
fered. The Army and Navy of course 
have some petty jealousies but I do be- 
lieve that when departments, especially 
those to which our defense has been en- 
trusted are to be reorganized we ought to 
consider the matter on its own merits 
and consider it very carefully. For that 
reason I sincerely trust this amendment 
will be voted down. I also wish to say 
that we are going to hold hearings soon— 
I guess there will be 15 committees hold- 
ing hearings on this same question within 
the next few months, but our committee 
is going to hold them anyway. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANASCO, I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. In my opinion 
this is net a proper subject to involve in 
q merger and reorganization bill. This 
concerns our whole national defense 


DOLICY. 

ns MANASCO. The gentleman is 
orrect. 

; Mr. McCORMACK, I was: sorry to 
hear my friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, say that this is a test of 
sentiment. I am going to vote against 
this amendment but it certainly is no 
test of how I shall vote on the question 
in the future because I am voting against 
this amendment for the reason that I 
believe it has no place in this bill, that 
the subject should be considered by the 
recular legislative committees, for there 
are greater implications and questions 
involved than mere merger. 

Mr. MANASCO. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The very ques- 
tion of the national defense of our coun- 
try is involved, and that should be passed 
upon by our legislative committees. 

Mr. MANASCO. It involves the policy 
of our national defense. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield?~ 

Mr. MANASCO. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I regret that our 
distinguished leader the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] says 
the Congress would not be passing on 


mittees act in bringing in a bill. The 
Congress would have the power of dis- 
approval, of veto, on any plan consoli- 
dation submitted by the President. AS 
a matter of fact our distinguished Presi- 
dent twice has suggested to us that, act- 
ing as Commander in Chief of both the 
Army and the Navy, he be given this 
delegation of power. The President 
must initiate. We do not seem to act. 
We have the veto power and this is the 
time and place to begin that cutting in 
all departments to end duplication. 
The public, in my opinion, believes in 
that principle now more than ever be- 
fore in our history as a Nation. 

Mr. MANASCO. Of course, our com- 
miitee took the position that the crea- 
tion of executive departments should be 
left to the Congress of the United States 
and not to the Chief Executive. I think 
the same thing applies to combining 
these departments. . 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANASCO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The majority leader said 
he is against this amendment. What 
difference is there between this and the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]? 

Mr. MANASCO. I cannot answer the 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
€entleman from. Alabama has expired. 

Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike cut the last three words. 

Mr, Chairman, we have just won the 
greatest war in which this Nation was 
ever engaged. We won it with the Army 
functioning as an army and with the 
Navy fighting es a navy. Now, it is pro- 
bosed on the spur of the moment, with- 
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out due deliberation and without due 
consideration to, telescope these two 
great organizations and to minimize the 
victory they have won. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a quest‘on so 
far reaching and so vitally affecting the 
defense of this Nation that we ought not 
to take it in hot haste or impetuously. 
From the dawn of history, military 
power, the ability to wage victorious war, 
has been based upon a separate army and 
a separate navy. You cannot fly with one 
wing, Let us not jump off a precipice 
without a parachute and without know- 
ing what we are going to hit when we 
get to the bottom. This amendment 
ought to be defeated. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS, I yield to the gentle- 
mean from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The argument has 
been made here that there was a great 
deal of jealously between these two arms 
of the service. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If there is rivairy 
between two organizations like the Army 
and Navy, it puts each on its toes. Who 
is it that can truthfully say that the 
American Navy in this war did not cover 
itself with glory and that our armies 
wherever they fought did not measure 
up to the high standards of valor that 
have characterized our armed forces in 
all the wars we ever waged? The truth 
of the matter is that the training, arm- 
ing, and maneuvering of armies is one 
thing and the buildine, manning, and 
strategy of anavyis another. Those who 
have led our armies and those who have 
commanded our Navy have proved the 
masters of all our enemies. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has 
there been any evidence of lack of unity 
between the Army and Navy and Air 
Forces since Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No. They have co- 
operated everywhere. All you have to 
do is to turn to the shores of Africa, the 
coast of Sicily, the landings in Italy, to 
the beachhead on the coast of Normandy, 
to Okinawa, and to Japan. There has 

been no friction. This war was fought 
by human beings and men will be human 
as long as the human race exists. Ii is 
gocd to see rivalry such as exists between 
the Army and Navy. It means the win- 
ning of wars, it means the successful 
defense of our great country. 

The CHAIRMAN. the time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
we have had a demonstration of the fu- 
tility of undertaking to combine on the 
ficor of the House in a half hour the 
two largest departments of Government. 
This bill proceeds on the theory that 
when it cemes to establishing a cabinet 
position and executive departments or 
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combining them, those functions shall be. 
left to the Congress of the United Siates. 
Legislation has been introduced from 
time to time providing for combining the 
War and Navy Departments. For many 
years there has been such legislation 
pending. 

I recall that about 12 years ago the 
committee spent weeks, probably 
months, in such hearings without com- 
ing to a conclusion. I recall the com- 
mittee of which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia {Mr. Wooprum] 
is chairman, has been investigating the 
matter. They probably have their opin- 
ion. But in all events this is no place 
for the consideration of combining the 
Army and the Navy under the terms of 
this bill because under the terms of the 
amendment we might not like the name 
of it, we might not like the provisions 
under this reorganization bill. There is, 
no opportunity for amendment. Yow 
have to vote it up or down. 

Let me say this, too, that now in an 
amendment to undertake to provide for 
the combining of the Army and the Navy, 
with the additional war functions set up 
under them under the First War Powers 
Act, would be a mistake. For my part I 
have an open mind, and I think when 
this war is over and when we have taken 
an inventory, we ought to give consider- 
ation to combining’ these two Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. A moment ago the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia referred to 
the Comptroller General's testimony on 
reorganization. I would like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to page 73 of the 
hearings where Mr. Warren testified in 
which he said that this bill would pre- 
vent the consolidation of departments, 
and that he felt that that was a proper 
restriction. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi asked this question: 

What was that again, Mr. Warren? 

Mr. WARREN. He asked me if I thought this 
legislation should provide for the consol- 
idation of departments—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WarREN. Having in mind a Denpart- 
ment of National Defense. I told him I 
thought it would be very unwise to do 
that in this legislation. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Exactly. Every 
reorganization bill that has ever been 
presented to the House or to the Con- 
gress has provided, as does this bill, that 
the matter of establishing a new Cabinet 
position or the matter of combining ex- 
isting Cabinet positions shall be left to 
the Congress and not embraced in a re- 
organization. I trust the amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
tue gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. in deference to the 
gentleman from Texas, the record will 
show that I did not quote Lindsay War- 
ren as being for or against my amend- 
ment. I quoted him as believing that a 
single department of defense would efiect 
economies in Government, 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. We are glad to 
have the Comptroller General’s opinion, 
but this Congress should not go about 
combining departments handling hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and passing 
on that matter in 30 minutes without 
edequate provisions for the transfer of 
the functions and the funds, including 
the officials of the two departments. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON. For the last 5 years, 
eat least ever since Pearl Harbor, the 
Committees on Military and Naval Af- 
fairs have been in session nearly every 
working day on matters of national de- 
fense and national security. Does not 
the gentleman believe, in all fairness, 
since they are charged especially with 
that duty, that they ought to continue 
hearings and make recommendations on 
such a tremendous question? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Ido not wish to 
usurp any of the prerogatives of con- 
gressional committees. I will let the 
gentleman answer his own question. I 
think it would be utterly unwise to adopt 
this amendment, and I trust it will be 
defeated cverwhelmingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. RANDOLPH) 
there were—ayes 37, noes 112. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND: On page 
7, line 12, before the word “and”, where it 
first appears in the line, insert “United 
States Maritime Commission.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would provide that no re- 
organization plan could affect the Mari- 
time Commission, except that the whole 
or part of the functions of other agencies 
could be transferred to the Commission; 
in other words, it includes it in the pro- 
vision that applies to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, as well as the other 
commissions that were included by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. Crosser]. 

Under the Shipping Act of 1916 and 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act of 1933, the 
United States Maritime Commission has 
broad regulatory powers over carriers 
by water engaged in carrying commerce 
between the United States and its island 
possessions. These functions are simi- 
lar to and patterned after the functions 
which are exercised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. For example, 
the Commission enforces a statutory 
prohibition against the granting of re- 
bates or using other discriminatory or 
unfair methods by carriers so that ship- 
pers and competing carriers may be pro- 
tected from unjust treatment. Common 
carriers by water are required to file for 
the Commission’s approval their agree- 
ments and schedules concerning rates, 
competition, and pooling and are forbid- 
cen to indulge in such unfair practices as 
false billing, false weighing, giving of 


preferences, allowing persons to obtain 
transportation at less than regulatory 
rates and unjust insurers not to give 
competing carriers favorable rates of 
insurance. The Commission is also em- 
powered to determine whether rates are 
unjustly discriminatory between shippers 
or ports or unjustly prejudicial to ex- 
porters. It may enforce just and rea- 
sonable regulations relating to handling, 
storing, and delivering property. It may 
suspend filed rates and in their place fix 
just and reasonable maximum or mini- 
mum rates. It may prescribe just and 
reasonable classifications, tariffs, regula- 
tions, or practices. 

In the field of foreign shipping, the 
Commission is charged with determining 
whether or not conference agreements 
filed with the Commission are just and 
reasonable. 

In awarding both cperating and con- 
struction subsidies under the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, the Com- 
mission is charged with dUetermining, 
within certain prescribed limits, the 
amounts of such subsidy. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, the Commission is charged 
with determining just compensation for 
vessels which are requisitioned by the 
United States. 

Under the Shipping Act, 1916, the 
Maritime Commission has broad reg- 
ulatory authority over persons carrying 
on the business of forwarding or fur- 
nishing wharfage, dock, warehouse, or 
other terminal facilities in connection 
with common carriers ty water. 

The duties are very similar to those 
performed by‘the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and ere far more important 
because here we are dealing also with 
conferences in which foreign shippers 
participate and we may need to protect 
American commerce. I respectfully ask 
the adoption of the amendment. ° 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. EEEEFE. Does the gentleman fear 
that if this bill passes without the ex- 
ception being granted to the Maritime 
Commission that the President may in 
a reorganization plan shift, or change, or 
limit the functions and powers of the 
Maritime Commission? 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman now 
speaking does not fear any action on 
the part of the President of the United 
States if the facts can be fully presented 
to him and if the decision is made per- 
sonally by him. But the gentleman has 
seen very recently some letters that have 
gone to the Senate on matters pertain- 
ing to shipping and the gentleman fears 
that those who have written those let- 
ters do not understand the shipping sit- 
uation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee voted a 
few moments ago cn the Halleck amend- 
ment, which contained the Maritime 
Commission as an exception to the pro- 
visions of this act. I, of course, realize 
there are judicial and regulatory func- 
tions in carrying on the Maritime Com- 
mission, Of course, we will admit that. 
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But we have many other executive agen. 
cies. I think it is fair to say that any 
agency in existence today in the Federa] 
Government could come to a congres- 
sional committee and prove to the 
agency’s satisfaction that they carry on 
quasi legislative and quasi judicial func. 
tions. I recall about 3 or 4 months be- 
fore the Pear] Harbor attack—I believe 
it was the gentleman from Illinois (Mr, 
SaBATH] or the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], or perhaps both of 
them—who had bills introduced author- 
izing the transfer from Washington of 
many of our executive agencies in order 
to make room for the growing defense 
program. I was on the subcommittee 
that held hearings and every agency in 
the Federal Government asked to be 
heard on that bill. Every agency came 
up with a long prepared statement, a very 
convincing statement, that it would be 
impossible for them to move away from 
Washington because they were tied up 
with the war effort. I recall the then 
head of the Office of Indian Affairs ap- 
peared. You would have thought that 
if the Office of Indian Affairs was moved 
out of Washington we would have lost 
the war at one stroke. The same thing 
was true concerning the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and the Home Loan Board 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Railroad Retirement 
Board. After Pearl Harbor was attacked 
in about 2 weeks, the President issued an 
Executive order and moved all of them 
out. They have all been functioning. Of 
course, we have been hearing directly or 
indirectly from most of them since that 
time wanting to be exempted from the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANASCO. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that the Maritime Commission was em- 
braced in the proposal of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAtieck] and de- 
feated? 

Mr. MANASCO. I stated that. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANASCO. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not true that in the 
former bill which was reported by the 
committee of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama the Maritime Commission was ex- 
cluded? 

Mr. MANASCO. Not in this bill. 

Mr. BLAND. I am not referring to 
this bill, but I refer to the former bill. 

Mr. MANASCO. Of course, it was in 
the act of 1939. There were about 21 
agencies exempted in that case and as a 
result we had no reorganization of execu- 
tive agencies to speak of. 

Mr. CHURCH. It was excepted from 
the bill which the gentleman introduced, 
was it not? 

Mr. MANASCO. Yes. I exempted a 
great many of them but every member 
of my committee wanted to report the 
bill out with very few exemptions. They 
voted me down on my bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. In your bill the Mari- 
time Commission was excepted. 

Mr. MANASCO. I excepted the same 
agencies that were excepted in the 1939 
act, but, as I say, the committee on both 
sides voted against me. 
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Mr.CHURCH. But you agreed at that 
time with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 

ies. 

Mr. MANASCO. I think if we should 
have any reorganization at all, probably 
the Maritime Commission needs re- 
orgenizing. I do not know anything 
about the functions of the Maritime 
Commission. I am a landlubber, but I 
do think the President should have an 
opportunity, if necessary in his judg- 
ment, to reorganize an agency that has 
spent 45 or 50 million dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money. If there is anything that 
seeds to be reviewed there, he should not 
be precluded. 

I sincerely trust that the committee 
will vote down this amendment and all 
other amendments to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment cffered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr.BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND: On page 
7, line 24, at the end of the line insert the 
words “United States Maritime Commission,” 
ard then insert a comma, 


Mr.BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
take much time. After I make my argu- 
ment and lose, I try to accept the verdict 
gracefully. However, this amendment 
should prevail for the reasons I have as- 
signed for my former amendment. This 
amendment brings the Maritime Com- 
mission in the next class. It is not 
exempting the Maritime Commission 
from reorganization, but it does require 
that there must be a separate and distinct 
plan for such reorganization. You must 
remember you are dealing, in many re- 
spects, with some very scheming gentle- 
men. Ido not mean Americans entirely, 
but we have to compete all over the 
world if we develop a merchant marine. 
Any proposition with reference to the 
merchant marine ought to come in a 
separate plan of reorganization. For 
many years we have been trying to build 
up a merchant marine. I have been a 
member of the committee since 1922. 
From that time until the Mer@hant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, only two dry-cargo ships 
were built. We have had to fight for our 
existence all the time. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. It will not be 
my purpose to cccupy the time of the 
House rearguing the able exposition by 
the gentleman from Virginia ([Mr. 
BianD]. I hope, however, in the interest 
of the American merchant marine that 
his amendment will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. BLanp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of 
Li usiana: On page 8, line 8, after the word 

war”, strike out the balance of line 8 and 
all of line 9 down to the semicolon, 
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Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. 
man, I will be brief. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is de- 
signed to clear up a situation which is 
not clear in the bill. I believe if you 
will read paragraph (d) on page 8, you 
will conclude that the committee in- 
tended to leave the Corps of Engineers in 
the War Department. I think if you 
will read the report of the committee you 
will conclude the same thing; but there 
is an uncertainty about that in the clause 
in line 8 that I wish to strike out. That 
clause makes it uncertain. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with some of the mem- 
bers of the committee and I find that 
the members of the committee them- 
selves are not altogether clear on what 
it means. I think the committee in- 
tended to leave it in the War Depart- 
ment. I do not think anybody in this 
House wants to take the Corps of En- 
gineers out of the War Department. I 
understand the President can reorganize 
the Corps of Engineers, but he cannot 
take it out of the War Department. 
What I want to do is to make certain 
that the Corps of Engineers is left in the 
War Department. I have discussed this 
matter with counsel for the committee 
and he assures me that this amendment 
would make cerfain that the Corps of 
Engineers would stay in the War De- 
partment. Unless we adopt this amend- 
ment the President could take the Corps 
of Engineers out if he wanted to. We 
do not want that done and I ask that you 
adopt the amendment. I hope the com- 
mittee will accept it. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANASCO. I, of course, cannot 
speak for the committee, but ‘it is my 
understanding that the War Department 
engineers could not be transferred out 
of the War Department. He could re- 
organize the civil functions but not trans- 
fer the corps from the War Department. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. That is my 
understanding, but I want to make it 
certain. If you adopt this amendment it 
will make it clear. I ask for the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the genile- 
man from Louisiana. 

The question was (taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ALLEN of Louisi- 
ana) there were—ayes 14, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of 
the Committee because I believe the 
statement I am about to make should be 
of interest to all the membership. 

When the so-called Halleck and Cross- 
er substitute and amendment were un- 

er consideration I stated that the lan- 
guage of the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana 
with respect to the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the National Med‘ation Board, 
and the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, was the language that was in- 
cluded in the act of 1939; and I stated, 
I think, that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Crosser], whether he intended it or 
not went much further, and to such an 
extent that I did not at the time attempt 
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to make a final estimate as to the far 
reaching effect of the amendment. I ask 
the indulgence of the Committee to make 
this statement for the information of the 
membership. The Crosser amendment 
reads: 


No organization plan shall affect any pro- 
vision of the Railroad Retirement Acts, as 
amended, or of subchapter B of chapter 9 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
or of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, as amended, or of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended: nor shall any such plan 
affect any agency functioning pursuant to, 
or any function being performed pursuant 
to, any of such acts, except functions of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue not related to 
subchapter B of chapter 9 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


Mr. Chairman, may I read the follow- 
ing statement prepared by the legal ad- 
visers of the committee: 


The Crosser amendment has effects which 
cannot be ascertained without a careful 
examination of the existing laws referred to 
in it, and it goes far beyond the purposes 
for which it was offered. 

For example, the Railroad Retirement Act 
(U. S. C. title 45, sec. 228c-1 (j)) provides 
that any department or agency maintaining 
military records shall, at the request of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, furnish that 
with certain information necessary to the 
administration of the act. 

Also that act (U.S C. title 45, sec. 2280 (b) ) 
makes it the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to invest funds in the Railroad 
Retirement Account. 

Thus, the War Department and the Navy 
Department, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, are agencies “functioning pursuant to” 
the Railroad Retirement Act, within the 
language of the Crosser amendment, and 
therefore could not be affected by any re- 
organization plan, even with respect to ac- 
tivities not under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

This conclusion is made more certain by 
that part of the Crosser amendment which 
expressly excepts from the prohibition func- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Bureau not 
related to subchapter B of chapter 9 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. This exception 
makes it clear that no other exceptions are 
intended. 

An examination of the other provisions of 
law mentioned would no coubt reveal that 
the amendment would have the effect cf re- ' 
lieving other agencies from the legislation. 


So that on the floor of this Hcuse in 
an amendment that was involved, an 
amendment that was never submitted to 
the committee; certain language was 
adopted. Icautioned Members, and Iam 
not saying this critically. I always bow 
to the majority of the House. I want 
to help the railroad employees, I have 
always aided them. I am giad to aid any 
employee. I do not want to take the 
railroad employees and put them in a 
separate category or give them separate 
treatment. I want the President of the 
United States to take into consideration 
all workers and all employees, as well 
as the public in any power we have given 
him to reorganize. 

I merely submit to the Committee this 
anguage carefully considered and fur- 
nished me by the attorneys upon whom 
the House relies, 

Mr. BLAND. Is there any method 
whereby we can return to that? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Of course, by 
unanimous consent, but there will be 
another day, and probably a conference 
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before this bill becomes a law. The 
Crosser amendment should be clarified 
and modified. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 8, line 1, after the words “Tariff Com- 


mission”, insert “the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, for 
Recorp purposes I wish to quote a para- 
graph from Public Law 173 of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, an act to provide 
for increasing the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
and for other purposes. This is subsec- 
tion (f) of section 3 and reads as follows: 

(f) The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton shall constitute an independent agency 
of the United States, and neither the bank 
nor any of its functions, powers, or duties 
shall be transferred to or consolidated with 
any other department, agency, or corpora- 
tion of the Government unless the Congress 
shall otherwise by law provide. 


We will have to bear in mind that al- 
though the Congress approved the Bret- 
ton Woods proposal it has not yet been 
approved by other countries parties to 
the Bretton Woods agreement and that 
in the meantime the Export-Import Bank 
is primarily the agency through which 
this country proposes to carry on activi- 
ties cf a nature similar to those which 
may be carried on by the International 
Credit Bank provided for in the Bretton 
Woods agreement. As I understand this 
provosal before us, unless we amend it 
something like I am proposing here, the 
President will have the power to directly 
go against the language of the Export- 
Import Bank law which I have read. We 
should do all this with full knowledge 
and be prepared to take the consequences 
and all because so much confidence and 
faith has been placed in the Bretton 
Woods proposal, and apparently the 
other countries of the world will expect 
so much of that piece of machinery. Cer- 
tainly there has been a great story sold 
to our people with respect to the func- 
tions of the Bretton Woods proposal cre- 
ating millions of jobs through the pro- 
Guction cf goods in this country for ex- 
port to other countries that perhaps we 
sheuld ke somewhat careful about how 
we upset or transfer or liquidate the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, at least until the 
Bretton Wocds machinery gets into oper- 
ation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment cffered by the genile- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CrAwrorp]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
Givision (demanded by Mr. CrRAwFrorbD) 
' there were—ayes 31, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TAKING EFFECT OF REORGANIZATIONS 

Src. 6. (a) The reorganizations specified in 
the plan shall take effect in accordance with 
the plan upon the expiration of the first 
period of 69 calendar days, of continuous 
session of the Congress, following the date 
on which the plan is transmitted to it; but 
only if, b2tween the date of transmittal and 
the expiration of such 63-day period there 
has not been passed by the two Houses a 


concurrent resolution stating in substance 
that the Congress does not favor the re- 
organization plan. 

(b) For the purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) continuity of session shall be consid- 
ered as broken only by an adjournment of 
the Congress sine die; but 

(2) in the computation of the 60-day 
period there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment of morc than 3 days to 
a day certain; except that if a resolution (as 
defined in sec. 102) with respect to such 
reorganization plan has been passed by one 
House and sent to the other, no exclusion 
under this paragraph shall be made by rea- 
son of adjournmenis of the first House taken 
thereafter. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 8, strike out line 25, and lines 1 and 2 
on page 9, and insert “there has been passed 
by the two Houses a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that the Congress 
favors the reorganizaiion plan.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN.. Mr. Chairman, I 
have another amendment on the desk, 
to page 12, line 22. The purpose of both 
amendments is the same; they have just 
one object in mind, and neither one is 
any good without the other. I ask 
unanimous consent that the second 
amendment be now reported, and that 
both amendments be considered en bloc, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There wes no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the second amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HorfmMan: On 


page 12, line 22, strike out “does not favor” 
and insert “favors.” 


Mr. EROFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGION. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
in view of the gentleman’s request to 
consider these two amendments en bloc, 
and I think these are the important 
amendments which have been brought to 
our attention, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remainder of the bill be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
Recorp at this point, and that it be in 
order to offer amendments to the bill as 
the sections are reached consecutively. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, that means that anyone can cffer 
an amendment and it will be in order? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Exactly. The 
Chair will announce the sections as they 
are reached consecutively and amend- 
ments will then be in order to those 
sections. ts 

Mr. MicCORMACK. That will enable 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 

an from Michigan to be considered 
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better from a legislative angle, the pj) 
having been considered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 

DEFINITION OF AGENCY 


Sec. 7. When used in this act, the term 
agency means any executive department, 
commission, independent establishment, 
corporation wholly or partly owned by the 
United States which is an instrumentality of 
the United States, board, bureau, division, 
tration, in the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment. Such term does not include the 
Comptroller General of the United States or 
the General Accounting Office, which are a 
pert of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. " 


MATTERS DEEMED TO BE REORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 8. For the purposcs of this act any 
transfer, consolidation, abolition, designa- 
tion, disposition, or winding up of affairs, or 
provision for the appointment and com- 
pensation of the head or assistant heads of 
an agency, referred to in section 3 or 4, shall 
be deemed a reorganization. 


SAVING PROVISIONS 


Exc. 9. (a) (1) Any statute enacted, and 
any regulation or other action made, pre- 
scribed, issued, granted, or performed, in 
respect of or by any agency or function 
transferred to or consolidated with eny other 
agency or function under the provisions of 
this act, before the effective date of such 
transfer or consolidation, shall except to the 
extent rescinded, modified, superseded, or 
mace inapplicable by or under authority of 
law, have the same effect as if such transfer 
or consolidation had not keen made; but 
where any such statute, regulation, or other 
action has vested functions in the agency 
from which the transfer is made under the 
plan, such functions shall, insofar as they 
are to be exercised after the transfer, be ccn- 
sidered as vested in the agency to which the 
transfer is made under the plan. 

(2) As used in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section the term “regulation or other action” 
means any regulation, rule, order, policy, 
determination, directive, authorization, per- 
mit, privilege, requirement, designation, or 
other action. 

(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against the head 
of any agency or other officer of the United 
States, in his official capacity or in relation 
to the disgharge of his official duties, shall 
abate by reason of any transfer of authority, 
power, and duties from one officer or agency 
of the Government to another under the 
provisions of this act, but the court, on mo- 
tion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within 12 months after such transfer 
takes effect, showing a necessity for a sur- 
vival of such suit, action, or other proceeding 
to obtain a settlement of the questions in- 
volved, shall allow the same to be maintained 
by or against the head of the agency or other 
officer of the United States to whom thle 
authority, powers, and duties are transferred. 

UNEXPENDED APPROPRIATIONS 

£rc. 10. The appropriations or portions of 
appropriations unexpended by reason of the 
operation of this act shall not be used [for 
any purpose, but shall be ‘impounded and 
returned to the Treasury. 


PRINTING OF REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Sec. 11. If the reorganizations specified in 
a reorganization plan take effect, the reorgan- 
ization plan shall be printed in the Statutes 
at Large in the same volume as the publ.c 
laws, and shall b2 printed in the Federal 
Register. 
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TITLe II 


Sec. 101. The following sections of this 
title are enacted by the Congress: 

(a) As an exercise of the rule-making pow- 
er of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in such House 
in the case of resolutions (as defined in sec- 
tion 102); and such rules shall supersede 
other rules only to the extent that they are 
inconsistent therewith; and 

(b) With full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House. 

-Sec. 102. As used in this title, the term 
“resolution” means only a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress, the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as fol- 
lows: “That the Congress does not favor the 
reorganization plan No, — transmitted to 
Congress by the President on , 19—.”, 
the blank spaces therein being appropriately 
filled; and does not include a concurrent res- 
olution which specifies more than one reor- 
ganization plan. 

Sec. 103. A resolution with respect to a 
reorganization plan shall be referred to a 
committee (and all resolutions with re- 
spect to the same plan shall be referred to 
the same committee) by the President of the 
Senate or the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the case may be. 

Sec. 104. (a) If the committee to which 
has been referred a resolution with respect to 
a reorganization plan has not reported it 
before the expiration of 10 calendar days after 
its introduction (or, in the case of a resolu- 
tion received from the other House, 10 cal- 
endar days after its receipt), it shall then 
(but not before) be in order to move either 
to discharge the committe from further con- 
sideration of such resolution, or to discharge 
the committee from further consideration of 
any other resolution with respect to such re- 
organization plan which has been referred to 
the committee. 

(b) Such motion may be made only by a 
person favoring the resolution, shall he 
highly privileged (except that it may not 
be made after the committee has reported a 
resolution with respect to the same reorgan- 
ization plan), and debate thereon chall be 
limited to net to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those 
Opposing the resolution. No amendment to 
such motion shall be in order, and it shall not 
be in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which such motion is agreed to or disagrced 
to. 

(c) If the motion to discharge is agreed to 
or disagreed to, such motion may not be re- 
hewed, nor may another motion to discharge 
the committee be made with respect to any 
other resolution with respect to. the same 
reorganization plan. 

£ec. 105. (a) When the committee has re- 
ported, or has been discharged from further 
consideration of, a resolution with respect to 
a reorganization plan, it shall at any time 
thereafter be in order (even though a pre- 
vious motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of such resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to such motion 
Shall be in order and it shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which such 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

_(b) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed 10 hours, which shall 
be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. A motion 
further to limit debate shall not be debat- 
able. No amendment to, or motion to re- 
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commit, the resolution shall be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

Sec. 106. (a) All motions to postpone, made 
with respect to the discharge from commit- 
tee, or the consideration of, a resolution with 
respect to a reorganization plan, and all mo- 
tions to proceed to the consideration of other 
business, shall be decided without debate. 

(b) All appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a re- 
organization plan shall be decided without 
debate. 

Sec. 107. If, prior to the passage by one 
House of a resolution of that House with re- 
spect to a reorganization plan, such House 
receives from the other Heuse a resolution 
with respect to the same plan, then— 

(a) If no resolution of the first House with 
respect to such plan has been referred to 
committee, no other resolution with, respect 
to the same plan may be reported or (despite 
the provisions of section 104 (a)) be made 
the subject of a motion to discharge. 

(b) If a resolution of the first House with 
respect to such plan has been referred to 
committee— 

(1) the procedure with respect to that or 
other resolutions of such House with respect 
to such plan which have been referred to 
committee shall be the same as if no resolu- 
tion from the other House with respect to 
such plan had been received; but 

(2) on any vote on final passage of a reso- 
lution of the first House with respect to such 
plan the resolution from the other House 
with respect to such plan shall be auto- 
matically substituted for the resolution of 
the first House. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, these 
two amendments have but one purpose, 
and that is to require the usual, regular 
procedure on the part of the Congress 
before the proposed plan become law. 
Every Member of the House has received 
at least one copy of the proposed amend- 
ments and a statement giving my reasons 
for offering them. 

There is a right way and a wrong 
way todothings. This House some time 
back adopted a wrong way, the way cf 
granting blank checks—blank checks for 
money, blank checks for power. You all 
remember how we gave the late President 
a blank check for something like $2,000,- 
009,000. You all recall that later on the 
House tried to get rid of several Federal 
employees it did not want by putting in 
an appropriation bill a proviso that none 
of the money made available by that bill 
should be used either for the compensa- 
tion or the disbursements of these named 
individuals. I recall one, and I cite it just 
as an example, David Saposs. He was 
over in the Labor Department when a 
bill came in before this House from the 
Committee on Anbpropriations. Acting 
upon the advice of that committee, the 
House overwhelming!y provided that no 
money approprieted by that bill should 
be paid to David Saposs. What hap- 
pened? The President had authority to 
use a part of the blank check. Saposs 
was transferred, and he was kept on the 
public pay roll contrary to the will of 
the House and the Senate and paid by 
the President out of the blank-check 
fund. 

Later on, another bill came in, 
egain the Congress by legislative 
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said that Saposs should not have any of 
the funds appropriated by that bill. But 
David got it. The President transferred 
him to another place and he drew Federal 
money from the blank-check fund. I 
understand today he is abroad in the 
employ of the Federal Government al- 
though this Congress has twice said he 
should not have Foderal money. I men- 
tion this incident, not as a criticism of 
Saposs, but as an illustration of what 
happens when we follow the wrong way 
or when we grant blank checks. 

Back in 1935 we passed certain labor 
legislation, the National Labor Relations 
Act, labor’s magna carta, they called it. 
It was something o: a blank check to the 
National Labor Relations Board author- 
ized by it. That bill never was a fair, 
equitable bill. After its passage and when 
it was put into operation, the heads of 
all three great unions, John Lewis for 
the United Mine Workers, Philip Murray 
for the CIO, and William Green for the 
A. F. of L., all condemned the operation 
of it, the legislation itself, and the agency 
which administered it, and they said 
many a mean thing about it that was far 
worse than anything any employer or I 
ever said. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I prefer not to, if 
the gentleman will permit me to go on. 

That is another illustration of how a 
blank check to an organization works 
out. We gave them authority to do cer- 
tain things and they went ahead and 
discriminated at all times against the 
employers. And later on, when it came 
to jurisdictional disputes, they discrimi- 
nated first against one union, the CIO, 
and again against the A. F. of L. 

Finally both agencies condemned the 
act, crganizations administering it, and 
the result of the NLRB’s decisions as 
being unfair, biased, and prejudiced. 
We have ‘earned by bitter experience 
that the power granted has been mis- 
used, our trust betrayed, our confidence 
abused. 

So why shou'd we now continue that 
policy of granting a blank check for 
either money or power? And that is 
what this bill does. 

Now, in addition to the blank checks 
given to the President, we require that 
in order to legislate, he have the endorse- 
ment of but one branch of the Congress, 
for example, the Senate. I want to say 
to my krethren on the Democratic side 
there is nothing partisan about these 
amendments or the -rgument. There is 
not a man on the minority side who has 
gone along with you genilemen as have 
I. I never voted to ram down your 
throats the poll-tax amendment—never. 

very time it came up, I voted against it. 
What did I get from the minority side? 
I got laughs end I got sneers. They said, 
“Those fellows over there are making 
a sucker out of you,” and I guess you 
were—I guess you were. I voted against 
it net because I liked you but because 
I believed from the bottom of my heart 
that it was none of our business and 
that it was the business of the States, 
under our Constitution, to prescribe the 
qualifications of electors. 


will the 
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Again, when the FEPC came up, I 
voted with you gentlemen from the 
South. So what did they tell me over 
on the Republican side? “Oh,” they said, 
“you are making heroes of those south- 
ern Democrats down in their communi- 
ties and you are getting us kicked around 
in the northern cities.” Again they were 
right. 

But once more I voted the way I did, 
not to get your favor, not because I loved 
their criticism—I voted that way because 
I believe that the question of preventing 
discrimination because of race, creed, or 
color, state of origin or ancestry, can 
never be solved, any more than the pro- 
hibition question can be solved, by legis- 
lation. It is a matter of education. It is 
a matter of Christianity. You cannot 
legislate something into the mind and 
heart of a man that is not there and 
that he does not believe in. 

You talk about the good neighbor pol- 
icy. You sent Nelson Rockefeller and a 
host of others, with billions of dollars, 
down to South America to buy their good 
will. When are you going to practice 
what you preach? When, after your fine 
speeches about adherence to the Consti- 
tution and its principles, are you going to 
vote as you talk? When are you going to 
make your acts match your words? 

My argument to you now is this: When 
are you gentlemen going to forget poli- 
tics? When are you going to come along 
and under the Constitution perform your 
auty here of retaining in the House and 
in the Senate the power t6 pass and the 
responsibility of passing legisiation? I 
am putting it up to you. 

I do not mean to say that I am not go- 
ing along with you, when, if ever, you are 
right, but for once I would like to find 
you voting with me instead of always fol- 
lowing along behind the taiiboard of your 
cart. I am getting sick and tired of it. 

I would like to see a little reciprocal 
trading on your part—an instance where 
you forgot your party and your party 
label and exchanged it for a vote to pro- 
tect what you are pleased to term the 
American way of life; what I call the good 
old-fashioned principles of a Govern- 
ment consisting of checks and balances. 

Yes, I will go along with you when I 
think you are right, no matter how you 
vote, but in all decency and all fairness, 
why should you not come across on this 
proposition? 

You know very well that these two 
amendments are offered for the sole pur- 
pose of protecting the legislative func- 
tions of the House as prescribed in the 
Constitution. If word had come down 
from the administration to support them, 
you would have swallowed them with a 
smile and lauded them to high heaven 
and, had a Republican ventured to raise 
his voice against their adoption, he wou'd 
have been the v.ctim of your bitter criti- 
cism, 

You know very well the Constitution 
provides that we here in the House, act- 
ing with those in the Senate, should pass 
legislation. Now what do you propose 
to do? What you want us to do now is 
just this: You want us to give the Presi- 
dent authority to submit a plan. That 
is fine. No one has any objection to 
that. But you go further, and you say, 
when he sends that plan down here, it 
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shall become the law if he can get the 
Senate to go along with him. I know 
what you are getting at. You think 
that, by some chance, the Republicans 
may carry the House at the next con- 
greSsional election; but you know that 
you can hang on to control of the Sen- 
ate. So, for another 2 years, if this bill 
becomes law, the President and the Sen- 
ate will become the law-making body, 
and the House, even if it have a Repub- 
lican majority of a hundred, can twiddle 
its thumbs or sit on its hands. 

Do you remember 2 years ago when we 
tried in the House to stop this custom of 
holding up food-laden trucks until the 
driver paid the union’s price to use the 
public highways? Mr. Justice Roberts 
said that practice was no better than 
highway robbery. The unions charged 
the farmers for every truckload of food 
that went into the city, That bill went 
over to the other body and there it was 
killed. 

What do we dotoday? If these strikes 
go on today—encouraged by the Wag- 
ner Act, the PAC, the Communists—if 
they should go on tomorrow and the 
day after, there may be a shortage of 
food in the city of Washington. We all 
hope not, but once again I point to that 
only as an illustration of what happens 
when you give someone a blank check, 
either of money or authority. 

I ask, Why should we not here today 
reafiirm our allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion? Why should we not go back to 
the old way, the proven way, the sound, 
safe way? Why should we not go back 
and say to the people who sent us here: 
“Yes; we will follow the constitutional 
method. We will let whoever wishes in- 
troduce a bill or propose a plan, but be- 
fore it becomes law we will require 
approval by a majority vote of both the 
House and the Senate.” 

That is allIam asking. There is noth- 
ing unfair about it. It is the patriotic 
way. It is the legal way. It is the 
proper way. 

Will not you gentlemen today let your 
reverence for the Constitution, your 
feeling of loyalty to it, sweep you out of 
and above your adherence to party 
politics? 

I ask each one of you individually how 
you can justify a vote which in effect 
ignores your responsibility for the enact- 
ment of legislation; which proclaims to 
the country that you will not longer sup- 
port the constitutional way of enacting 
laws? 

How ever again can you stand on the 
floor of this House and talk about ad- 
herence to constitutional processes if you 
today, by rejecting these amendments, 
shirk your responsibility, vote to destroy 
the constitutional provision that requires 
the affirmative action of a majority of 
both Houses before a proposal can be- 
come a law? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that the 
consideration of this amendment to the 
bill comes so late in the day, when every- 
body is tired, because I am convinced 
that in some respect this is the most im- 
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portant part of the bill. The people of 
this country are crying out against over- 
growth, overlapping, duplication, and 
waste in Government. They are crying 
out against centralization of power. Yet 
in this very bill, in which we provide for 
reorganization with the idea of achiey- 
ing economy and more efficiency and 
eliminating duplication, and so forth, 
we are making a vast grant of power to 
the President, without reserving for our- 
selves the right to pass on whether or not 
he uses that power wisely. 

I am not afraid of granting him that 
power if we have a chance to review it. 
I want him to have the power. I know 
he is in a better position to provide a 
good reorganization plan than any of us 
here is, but I cannot believe that it is a 
wise or sound legislative policy for us 
to make a delegation of power to the 
President to prepare a reorganization 
plan and then allow the plan to go into 
effect if only one House agrees, even 
though the other House disapproves it. 
That is the essential question, whether 
we want to have a plan go into effect with 
the approval of only one House, no mat- 
ter how bitterly it may be opposed by 
the other House. 

Every month each House passes leg- 
islation which then goes to the other 
body, where it either is not taken up, or is 
considered and rejected. Does it become 
law just because one House approved it? 
Of course not. Yet, here we are commis- 
sioning the President to prepare a plan 
and submit it to the Congress, and if one 
House disapproves it 10 to 1, but it 
squeaks by in the other House }y only 
1 vote, it goes into effect and becomes the 
law of the land. 

To d> that is to abdicate our respon- 
sibility for making sure that the power 
which we have properly delegated is 
wisely used, in accordance with the objec- 
tives we have laid down in section 2 of the 
bill. I am not suggesting any lack of 
confidence in the present President of the 
United States, because I personally have 
great confidence in his integrity and the 
soundness of his judgment; but no Pres- 
ident or his advisers can be all-wise. 
That is why we have division of respon- 
sibilities under our Constitution. We in 
Congress have certain responsibilities we 
cannot escape. One of them is for the 
form, character, and functions of execu- 
tive agencies. 

Besides, this bill grants power that 
will exist until July 1,1948. Is there any- 
body here who can be sure that the power 
will never be used by anybody other than 
the present occupant of the White House? 
Surely it is not improper to recognize 
frankly that every man’s life is unpre- 
dictable. Nobody can be sure there will 
be no change’in personnel or circum- 
stances in the next 214 years. It seems to 
me indefensible for us to make such a 
delegation of the responsibility and power 
which are ours without reserving the 
right to make final decision as to whether 
or not they are properly used. ; 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In previous reor- 
ganization acts has there not always been 
some provision that there must be the a!- 
firmative approval of at least one of the 
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Houses of Congress before the reorgani- 
zation could go into effect? 

Mr. JUDD. It is my understanding 
that in some of the legislation there has 
been a requirement of positive approval 
by Congress, or a provision that it would 
go into effect only if within a certain pe- 
riod there had been no disapproving 
resolution passed by either body. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But here we are f£0- 
ing still another step. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If my colleague 
will permit me to, I have here—— 

Mr. JUDD. I know what the gentle- 
man is going to say, that the language in 
the bill is in accordance with the act of 
1939. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With the gen- 
tleman’s permission I am going to say 
this, that in both the act of 1939 and the 
act of 1932 it was provided that if within 
60 days no action were taken these orders 
automatically became the law. Iam an- 
swering the question of the gentleman 
directly and by the record. 

Mr.JUDD. Yes; and it was under that 
1939 act that a thing happened which 
many people here believe was unwise— 
the transfer of the CAA into the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. That reorganiza- 
tion plan was disapproved, as I recall, by 
a vote of 4 to 1 in this House, but it was 
approved in the other body by a narrow 
margin and became the law, despite our 
objection. It was under that law which 
the House had cisapproved that the CAA 
was placed under the Department of 
Commerce, so that it ceased to be a 
wholly independent quasijudicial agency 
and became subject to the control of the 
Secretary of Commerce, who is a political 
appointee. I hope we will cling to the 
principle of not allowing so important a 
plan as authorized in this bill to become 
effective unless both Houses have ex- 
pressed their approval. If approval is 
given by bot!. Houses, the reorganization 
will go into effect. If one House does not 
approve, then surely it ought not to go 
into effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 
Mr, LaAFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, each person must, of 
course, approach this question as he sees 
it. I must support this amendment, but 
I reserve the right to present my own 
reasons for wanting to support the 
amendment, so that I will not be adopt- 
ing those of anyone else. Again this is a 
question which is as fundamental as was 
that one which was present in the 
amendment which I offered heretofore 
and which was defeated. 

_T anticipate, because of the complexi- 
ties of the economy in which we live, a 
time in the future when we are going to 
have to delegate more authority than we 
have heretofore delegated to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, if we are 
going to make our economy work. If we 
do that, I will not be one of the Members 
to quarrel, because I am not afraid of 
delegating authority to executives; but I 
want to preserve the purpose of the Con- 
gress of the United States, which I think 
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was well designed when we created this 
Constitution, and that is that the Con- 
gress shall be jealous of the powers which 
it delegates and that it shall reserve to 
itself a clear and unquestioned right as 
a Congress to check constantly upon the 
action of the Executive. 

I wish to appeal to those Members in 
this body who call themselves “liberal” 
and say to them that it is high time that 
being a “liberal” did not mean simply 
following a party line all the time; that 
it is high time that being a “liberal” on 
the question of material things, on the 
question of economic things, is not the 
sole test. 


There is not a person in this body who . 


will go further than I in seeking a solu- 
tion to the numerous problems that I 
think confront this country to give people 
greater comfort than they have hereto- 
fore enjoyed, but along with that the job 
of being a “liberal,” as far as I am con- 
cerned, means paying attention to the 
means by which you attain the ends. 

I issue the warning that those of you 
who grin at what I am Saying today 
some day in the future either your chil- 
dren or your children’s children are 
going to regret any action that you take 
that weakens the power of the Congress 
of the United States because it is the only 
check they will have upon abuse of au- 
thority which of necessity the Congress 
will have to give to the executive branch 
of the Government in the future, no 
matter what political party operates and 
controls this Government. 

So I am asking you to preserve cer- 
tain fundamental checks and balances 
without which you cannot operate or 
control a regulated economy in a de- 
mocracy, as we understand that word. 
The greatest government ever conceived, 
as far as I know, is our American system, 
containing the powers and the checks 
and the balances inherent in the Con- 
gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Raysurn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, ordi- 
narily I feel that I should not intrude 
myself upon the deliberations of the 
Committee of the Whole; but we have 
started out here to try to pass a workable 
reorganization bill, and I repeat, a work- 
able bill, one under which the executive 
department of the Government may re- 
organize the various departments of 
government. I may say in passing that 
the people of the United States, in my 
opinion, are very much interested in re- 
organization of the departments of Gov- 
ernment, because they think it means 
two things, and I agree with them and 
hope that they will be brought about. 
First, it will mean more efficiency in 
government, and, second, it will mean 
economy in government. 

If we are going to pass a bill to allow 
reorganization, then we should not 
throw stumbling blocks in the way that 
will prevent reorganization, The pend- 
ing amendment provides: 

That there has been passed by the two 
Houses a concurrent resolution stating in 


substance that the Congress favors the reor- 
ganization plan, 
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If this amendment is agreed to, if I 
can read and interpret legislation cor- 
rectly, we will be back exactly where we 
are now, for the simple reason that the 
Congress by a joint resolution or by a bill, 
going through the same labor that it 
would in passing a concurrent resolution, 
could reorganize these departments it- 
self, and, in my opinion, may I repeat, if 
the pending amendment is adopted you 
might just as well strike the enacting 
clause out of the bill, because delays 
might defeat a reorganization, delay can 
defeat a reorganization, and it is easy to 
delay in the House, and it is easy to de- 
lay in the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to 
the fact again that if this amendment 
is adopted we are Dack exactly where we 
started, because the Congress would, in 
effect, have to legislate just exactly like 
it does now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is no change 
made in the procedure provided in the 
bill except the change that the House 
must express its approval. The language 
that the gentleman is talking about, with 
the exception of two or three words, is 
in there now and there can be no delay 
under the bill either as written or as 
amended. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Congress might 
adjourn, it might filibuster. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam afraid the gen- 
tleman does not understand the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I understand the 
amendment all right. I saw the amend- 
ment day before yesterday. I repeat, if 
this amendment is adopted, we are in the 
same position practically from a legisla- 
tive standpoint and from a reorganiza- 
tion standpoint that we are in now. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman: 
from Texas came down from the rostrum 
and spoke from the floor, he showed that 
he was subject to the same frailties that 
any of the rest of us are. He made a 
statement about the effect of this amend- 
ment which he had to amend and which 
I want to further amend. The 60-day 
limitation or speed-up or streamlining 
of legislative action, title II, remains in 
the bill under the Hoffman amendment. 
All that happens under the Hoffman 
amendment is that you must have two 
Houses favoring it instead of having a 
situation that we faced here in this 
Chamber when we voted down decisively 
the reorganization plan with Democratic 
votes, and the plan went into effect in 
spite of our action. This bill is really 
misnamed. It is called a bill for the re- 
organization of the executive depart- 
ments. It does not provide any manda- 
tory reorganization of any department 
at all. This bill should properly be called 
a bill for the reorganization of Congress. 
I am for the streamlining of Congress 
and bringing about more rapid action. 
If we adopt this amendment and pre- 
serve the all-important and elaborately 
worked-out rules for the House and for 
the Senate in title II, these rules will 
prevent filibusters and delaying tactics 
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in either body, and the gentleman from 
Texas is wrong. There are no provisions 
for delay in this amendment, if adopted, 
title II is preserved. With the provision 
for the speed-up in the reorganization 
plan we have taken a great step forward. 
Furthermore, we have done it in a con- 
stitutional way. 

Let me read the words of former At- 
torney General Mitchell, the opinion 
which has been kicked around as if it in 
some way upheld this one-chamber 
proposition that is in this bill now. The 
Attorney General’s opinion, which is 
obiter on this whole subject, had to do 
with whether the Committee on Ways 
and Means could reserve power in legis- 
lation to review tax refunds. Here is 
what the Attorney General said on page 
63 with reference to whether legislation 
permitting a review of an administra- 
tive act would be valid: 

No one would question the power of Con- 
gress to provide for delay in the execution 
of such an administrative order, or its power 
to withdraw the authority to make the order, 
provided the withdrawal takes the form of 
legislation. 


What we have done here is to put the 
withdrawal of approval of an Executive 
order, if a mere Executive suggestion for 
reorganization may be called an order, 
in the form of legislation by action of 
both Houses. What we are doing by 
title II is to speed up by vote of both 
Houses, if this bill passes both Houses, 
the method by which these reorganiza- 
tion plans can be considered so that 
there can be no delay and there can be 
no filibuster. What we do when we pass 
the Hoffman amendment is simply to 
provide that our review shall be legisla- 
tive. If you will read the words of the 
Mitchell opinion, which have been quoted 
so much, you will find that anything less 
than legislation to review an administra- 
tive order is unconstitutional. So, there- 
fore, I urge, at a time when representa- 
tive government is on trial all over the 


. earth, that we take this step to stream- 


line our Government, yes, but to preserve 
our integrity and our independence as a 
body under our Constitution. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my distinguished 
friend who has just taken his seat has 
favored the proposed amendment be- 
cause he suggests that because it is a 
concurrent resolution by both Houses it 


‘does not violate the judgment of the 


former Attorney General because the 
fact that both Houses concur in passing 
the resolution of disapproval makes it a 
legislative process. With all due respect 
to my friend, I beg to call attention to 
the fact that a concurrent resolution is 
not a legislative process. Legislative 
process requires the approval of the 
House and the Senate and the President 
to make a law. There are the excep- 
tions with which you are all familiar, of 
ccurse, holding a bill too long or having 
the objection overridden. 


It seems to me that we might com- 
promise and do anything that ought to 
be done. This is no contest between the 
Houses of Congress and the President, 
As a practical matter the Houses of Con- 
gress cannot reorganize these executive 
agencies. Members of Congress do not 
have time to do it. That job has to be 
delegated to the President or rather to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Both Houses must concur in the delega- 
tion of that power. Each House could 
refuse to delegate the power as com- 
pletely as if it were the entire Congress, 
It is in entire harmony with that dis- 
tribution of governmental power and re- 
sponsibility for each House to retain in 
itself that same power, when it comes to 
examine and pass. The executive branch 
of the Government has discharged the 
commission from the Congress to prepare 
and submit plans of reorganization. In 
order to effectuate that arrangement we 
would provide that either House could 
pass a resolution of disapproval and then 
the reorganization would not go into 
effect. It ought not to go into effect 
if either of the delegating Houses disap- 
proved the result of the action of their 
agent. It must be borne in mind that 
that is a legislative duty which has been 
delegated to the President. It would not 
be any evidence of disrespect or lack of 
confidence to provide for approval by 
the Houses cf Congress before the plan 
of reorganization goes into effect. I 
feel sufficient opportunity would be af- 
forded if affirmative approval be not 
required, but there be retained in this 
law to each House the power effectively 
to disapprove. That arrangement ought 
to give assurance to those who are con- 
cerned that the bill not go into effect if it 
does not meet congressional approval, 
and would remove any apprehension that 
there might be a filibuster somewhere 
which would prevent an expression of 
legislative judgment. I understand 
there is some effort in this bill to estab- 
lish rules of procedure which ‘would 
govern each House in the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution provided for 
in this bill. I do not know what may 
have been held on that point but I do 
know that each House of Congress is as 
sovereign and independent of the Con- 
gress with reference to its rules as is the 
House of Commons independent of the 
Congress. 

Some doubt is expressed as to the con- 
stitutionality of the provisions which 
attempt to make laws terminable upon 
the passing of these resolutions. I have 
no doubt as to the constitutionality. 
There would be no attempt anywhere 
to repeal legislation by these resolu- 
tions or by anything that might be done 
later on. This provision for such termi- 
nation is incorporated into the law, it is 
a part of the law. It is a provision that 
upon the happening of a certain con- 
tingency, agreed to by the House, agreed 
to by the Senate, and approved by 
the President, the law would terminate; 
it becomes a part of the law. If you 
provide in this law that on the hap- 
pening of a certain contingency, namely, 
the adoption of a resolution by the House 
or the Senate that it does not favor a re- 
organization that contingency becomes a 
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part of the law, and on the happening of 
that contingency the plan does not go 
into effect. 

It is a good thing in connection with 
all these extraordinary powers that are 
conferred upon the Executive that the 
legislative branch holds a strong grip on 
these powers. It is a good arrangement 
all around. First if such control is re- 
tained there will not be withholding of 
such power which the public interest re. 
quires they exercise, because they would 
remain under the control of the Houses 
of Congress to which they belong. That 
power ought to remain here. It ought 
to remain in the House and in the Sen- 
ate. We ought not to be afraid to dele. 
gate to the President powers which the 
Houses of Congress cannot well exercise 
and the President can be assisted in the 
discharge of these delegated powers by 
the retention by the Houses of Congress 
of responsibility, helpful responsibility, 
under our system of government. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I suspect that I have 
talked more than my share of the time 
on this measure. If I have done that, it 
is because I have some very- deep con- 
victions about this whole proposition. 

As you know, I contended as vigorous- 
ly as I could for the exemption of some 
of the great independent agencies of the 
Government, It seemed to me, and I still 
believe, we owed it to ourselves and to the 
country to protect the independence of 
those agencies and to see to it they are 
not hereafter subjecied to political con- 
trol and domination. However, the ma- 
jority of the membership did not see 
that as I saw it. 

Now, we come to this further question. 
Having refused to exempt these agencies, 
what further responsibility do we have to 
see to it that the proper safeguards are 
reserved to the Congress of the United 
States in connection with this great 
grant of authority? The accomplish- 
ment of worth-while reorganization is a 
fine objective for which we strive, and I 
likewise strive with you. But what are 
we doing? As the gentleman from Texas 
pointed out, normally it takes an aflirm- 
ative vote of the House and of the Sen- 
ate and affirmative action by the Presi- 
dent, or lack of negative action, in order 
that a measure become law. Many of 
these agencies that will be affected by 
this legislation if it becomes law are cre- 
ations of the Congress of the United 
States. 

How far shall we go in our effort to 
accomplish this worthy objective? First 
of all, we transfer the legislative power, 
or at least the legislative initiative in the 
first instance, to the executive branch of 
the Government. The executive initiates 
action, the executive plans it, the execu- 
tive outlines the plan and sends it to 
the Congress. What do we get for that 
in return? We get for that the veto 
power, the power which under the Con- 
stitution normally lies within the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Some might contend that to get re- 
organization we should go so far as 10 
say to the Executive, “Here is a complete 
blank check. Do what you will with any 
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agency created by the Congress. But 
whatever it is, we say beforehand that 
it is all right.” How many of you would 
contend for that sort of thing? I dare- 
say very few. 

Now, what is the next step we can 
take? We can say, “Mr. President, we 
give you power to initiate this program. 
We admit our lethargy, but we are not 
going to let it become effective if either 
House objects or rather if a concurrent 
resolution of the Congress is not enacted 
within a fixed time approving the sub- 
jected plan.” 

Or we could provide, as the committee 
says we should, that unless both Houses 
affirmatively reject the plan, then it shall 
pecome effective. 

Now the only thing I want is that 
when we trade the legislative power for 
the veto power we do not get short- 
changed. Under the committee pro- 
posal, we are going to be short-changed. 
We are going to put ourselves in a posi- 
tion where the Executive by obtaining 
the assent of one body of the Congress 
can tear up and destroy and subject to 
political domination the ag:ncies we 
ourselves have created and for which we 
should be responsible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that either the 
Hoffman amendment or the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp] will be adopted. We 
created these agencies for good pur- 
poses and to perform some particular 
service. If we just retain only a nega- 
tive veto power over what the President 
may do, we have no real assurance that 
our legislative intent as to whether the 
agencies are to be continued or what is 
to be done with them will be able to find 
expression. I think we might as well 
admit the facts of the case, that we are 
delegating power to reorganize because 
the Congress does not have a staff suf- 
ficient to give us the facts which would 
enable us to intelligently reorganize the 
departments. We do not have the staff 
\o find out all the things these agencies 
are doing and what kind of reorganiza- 
tion we should have. Therefore, we dele- 
gate to the Executive the power to rec- 
ommend reorganizations, 

The La Follette-Monroney committee 
is going to make its recommendations on 
the strengthening of Congress. We hope 
that they will recommend that the com- 
nittees of this Congress have adequate, 
well-equipped staffs to study the make- 
up of these departments and agencies, 
to see whether they are actually func- 
tioning properly; to see whether there 
are overlapping functions, and to see 
whether consolidations and mergers 
should be put into effect. 

So it seems to me that since Congress 
Will probably soon be in a position to do 
this work itself, we should not at this 
time turn the whole thing over to the 
President. As I said before, I do not have 
any fear about any particular agency 
under President Truman. This is an un- 
healthy and undemocratic precedent we 
are about to establish. The people ex- 
pected us to create these agencies and 
they expect us to see that they continue 
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to operate for the purpose for which they 
were created. We should have our com- 
mittees strengthened. Let us get better 
staffs, so that we can study the work of 
these agencies and have a larger share 
of determining what reorganizations 
should be accepted. I think we will be 
able to pass on the matter effectively. 
I am not in favor of retaining only a 
negative vote. I think both Houses 
should say whether these reorganization 
plans should go into effect, or at least 
one House should speak affirmatively. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I just want this 
House to understand that Congress still 
holds the purse strings and still has 
power. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; but we should 
have control over their organizational 
make-up. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, possibly it 
would be the right and proper thing for 
Congress to approve any changes that 
are made. If the Congress must approve 
them before they are made, you will see 
more lobbying by Government depart- 
ments in this House of Representatives 
than you have ever seen in all your lives. 
Every department of Government will be 
here on your neck as soon as the Presi- 
dent makes a proposal to do something 
to try to cut down, consolidate, or elimi- 
nate some of the departments and func- 
tions of Government. You will not get 
any place by adopting these amend- 
ments. I am not for them, because I 
am for consolidation of departments 
and bureaus, and elimination of func- 
tions so as to get economy in Govern- 
ment operation which is imperative if 
we are to keep from going into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. HOFFV.AN. We have listened to 
you for 8 or 9 years yelling against blank 
checks on the Treasury and on the tax- 
payers, and now you come along and ad- 
vocate giving a blank check to the Pres- 
ident for arbitrary power. 

Mr. RICH. I told you yesterday that if 
this was 6 months ago I would not do it. 
I know if you are going to save this Na- 
tion, if you are going to get any economy 
in Government, if you are going to re- 
organize, the only way to get results is 
to do it this way, even if it is the wrong 
way, because I do not have the faith in 
Congress that they will do it. They are 
afraid to do the job. That is the reason 
I am going to take a chance on Presi- 
dent Truman. If he does not do it, God 
save America. Its top-heavy Govern- 
ment will swamp us and the New Deal is 
responsible for that. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I would like to 
say to the gentleman that as far as I 
am concerned I am not willing to aban- 
don the principle on the admission that 
the people of this Congress are not ca- 
pable of doing their duty. 

Mr. RICH. I am admitting it. That 
is the difference between you and me. 

When I have seen lobbying as I have 
seen it here in the last 10 years I am 
forced to stop and think, for all too often 
when Members are approached by these 
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people in the departments they yield, and 
we do not get any place; in other words, 
we have a wishbone instead of a back- 
bone. They do not do the best for the 
Government; they think too much of 
themselves. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman has 
said, has he not, that this is the last 
time he will give away that power? Did 
not the gentleman on yesterday say this 
is the last time he would give away that 
power? 

Mr. RICH. I have never given it away 
before; since I have been in Congress I 
have always been against giving it away. 
The reason I am trying it now is in an 
effort to save America from the results of 
a Congress that tried to spend the Gov- 
ernment into prosperity and who dread- 
fully failed. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman said 
this was the last chance. 

Mr. RICH. This is the last chance; 
yes; this is the last chance for America 
to save herself. If she does not save 
herself now, God will have to save her, 
because Congress never will, so far as a 
reorganization is concerned of the Gov- 
ernment. The right way will not get 
results, so I am trying this one. It can- 
not make conditions worse. 

Mr. JUDD. Did the gentleman ever 
hear what the Reichstag did when it lost 
faith in itself? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, let us review a little of 
the history of reorganization in this very 
Chamber. We hear allegations about 
abandoning the republican form of gov- 
ernment unless this amendment is 
adopted. Toa person in the gallery or to 
a person reading the newspapers it would 
appear that this provision of the bill was 
a new proposition in this body. I was a 
Member of this body in 1932 when for- 
mer President Hoover recommended a 
reorganization bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. AsI remember it, the 
1932 act under which Mr. Hoover sought 
to reorganize the Government provided 
that the reorganization proposal could be 
defeated by a negative vote in one body 
of the Congress. Is that not correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am coming to 
that. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That act pro- 
vided that unless we took some action, 
the reorganization went into effect. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot resist 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Mississippi 
would, of course, indicate the pattern 
that has been suggested by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr, Jupp]. 





Mr. McCORMACK. Now, let us look 
a little at the history of this legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the majority leader yield for just one 
question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Vir. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
remember that not so long ago, the dis- 
tinguished Speeker of the House and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts himself 
took the floor and told us that unless we 
passed the work-or-fight bill we were 
just gone? It went over to the Senate 
and they buried it. How about that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What has that to 
do with this? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It just indicates that 
the gentleman is not a good prophet; 
that is all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That does not 
necessarily follow; I will place my rec- 
ord on prophecy over the years against 
that of the gentleman from Michigan; 
but let us look a little at the history of 
reorganization. 

In 1932 former President Hoover, who 
was elected as a Republican, but who 
was my President nonetheless, recom- 
mended a reorganization bill. We dele- 
gated the power to him. In that case 
it became the law after 60 days unless 
one House rejected it, but the principle 
of delegation of power to the President 
was involved; that is the basic question. 
In 1939 we passed another reorganization 
bill, and the very provisions contained in 
this bill were contained in that bill; so 
we find that on at least two previous 
occasions, this very body has passed re- 
organization bills with the principles of 
delegation of power to the President of 
the United States involved in both; in 
one case to a President elected as a Re- 
publican, and in the other case to a Pres- 
ident elected as a Democrat. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iyield. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman does 
not contend that those are identical pro- 
visions, does he? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The question of 
delegation of power, the basic proposi- 
tion is that there was a delegation of 
power. 

Mr. PLOESER. Would the gentleman 
accept the 1932 provisions in this bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is an im- 
provement over the 1932 provisions. 

Mr. PLOESER. That is the gentle- 
man’s opinion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This provision 
follows out the very recommendations 
made by Attorney General Mitchell when 
he criticized, as I remember it, a pro- 


_ vision confining it only to action of one 


House. He said in substance it should 
be taken up in both Chambers. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. PLOESER. I just want to make 
it clear that the gentleman’s contention 
that this is following the pattern of 1932 
is not actually true. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The important 
fact remains that in 1932 there was a 
delegation of power to the then Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. PLOESER. The House gave up 
its power? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Oh, no. 
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‘i Mr. PLOESER. Not under the 1932 
il. | 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
trying to quibble over details. The basic 
question involved was delegation of power 
and on several occasions in the past 
the Congress of the United States has 
passed reorganization bills delegating 
powers, in my time in this body on one 
occasion to a President who was elected 
as a Republican and on another occasion 
to a President elected as a Democrat. 
As a matter of fact, we passed another 
reorganization bill, as I remember it, 
either in 1933 or 1934, and there was a 
complete delegation of power on that 
occasion, which delegation of power was 
not abused. 

Let us look frankly at the situation. 
If we were doing the right job the Con- 
gress would reorganize, but we know from 
a practical angle that it is difficult for 
the Congress to do it. I can remember 
within the past 4 or 5 years in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature passed a reorganiza- 
tion bill giving to the Governor complete 
delegation of power. I supported it on 
that occasion. The Governor is the chief 
executive of the State and is the head of 
the executive branch of the State. The 
President is the Chief Executive of our 
country and the head of the executive 
branch of the United States Government. 
What better place to delegate power in 
connection with reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government 
than to the head of that branch, in the 
case of the State the Governor and in 
the case of the United States the Presi- 
dent? 

We have to doit from a practical angle. 
We realize there are practical difficulties 
that prevent any legislative body from 
bringing about an effective reorganiza- 
tion. You and I are practical legislators 
and we have to view this question from a 
practical angle. I will agree that theo- 
retically the legislative body, the Con- 
gress of the United States or the legisla- 
ture of a State, should do it, but then 
there are the practical difficulties that 
we all know exist. We are placing it in 
the hands of a man elected in the case 
of a governor of a State by the people 
of that State and in the case of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, elected by the 
people of the United States through our 
electoral systems. 

This bill is carefully couched with pro- 
tective language. ‘The provision is the 
same as contained in the 1939 act. The 
basic question of delegation of power is 
the same as the 1932 act. I hope the 
provisions of the bill will be supported by 
the Committee of the Whole and that 
the Hoffman and Judd amendments will 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendments and all 
amendments thereto be limited to 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog. 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
gratified at the stand taken in this de- 
bate by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and by 
my distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] in opposition to 
this effort to have the House of Repre- 
sentatives surrender its lawmaking duty 
and power to the Chief Executive and to 
give to the President a blank check to 
exercise the legislative function that this 
House should hold in its own hands. 

You may surrender to the executive 
branch the power to legislate placed in 
the hands of Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. By so doing you will strike another 
blow at the power and prestige of the 
lawmaking branch of this Government. 

Eager hands are stretched forth to 
seize and exercise this power. By voting 
in favor of the amendments to require 
the President to submit to Congress his 
plan of reorganization for an affirmative 
vote of approval before it becomes effec- 
tive, we hold in our hands the power sad 
the duty that is ours to protect the peo- 
ple. Only by so doing can we free them 
from being bedeviled by incomprehen- 
sible rules, regulations, and interpreta- 
tions promulgated and enforced by New 
Deal bureaucrats. The extent to which 
the citizen has been shoved out of court 
into New Deal bureaus, and has been put 
constantly in need of a lawyer to help 
him keep out of jail is the result of Con- 
gress surrendering its lawmaking powers 
to appointed officers responsible to no- 
body except the boss who put them in 
office. 

A Washington bureaucrat, who be- 
lieves in bypassing Congress, recently 
said in a public speech: 

Speaking of opportunity, are the lawyers 
of this country, men and women, going to 
take full advantage of their opportunities 
in administrative law? It is the most rapidly 
expanding area of law practice today. There 
are some 217 special courts, bureaus, and 
commissions which today decide upon and 
administer various Federal laws directly af- 
fecting citizens and business firms in this 
country. This does not take into account 
similar State quasi-judicial bodies. 

Administrative law, through the Federal 
Communications Commission, regulates the 
programs you hear on your radio and de- 
termines the use of the telephone and tele- 
graph in our country today. Administrative 
law, through the Federal Trade Commission, 
determines various trade practices within the 
industries of this Nation. Administrative 
law, through the OPA and other depart- 
ments, regulates what food you may buy and 
what you may pay for it. 


With all due deference to my lovable 
friend from Massachusetts, the majority 
leader, I was surprised when he ad- 
vanced the idea that theoretically speak- 
ing the Congress ought to be the legis- 
lative body but that practically we ought 
to delegate our power to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. We all know that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive will not himself work out this 
reorganization plan. If we put this vast 
power in his hands he will delegate it to 
God knows who and they will hand him 
a plan of reorganization and he will 
hand to the Congress a reorganization 
plan prepared by bureaucrats, none of 
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whom were elected by the people and 
who are not responsible to the people. 

What representative of a firm or what 
representative of a corporation would 
give the power of attorney to someone 
he does not know to map out the future 
of that concern’s business without the 
members of the firm or the board of 
directors of the corporation having the 
richt to say whether or not they approved 
the plan that the man holding the power 
of attorney proposed? Let us not 
forget that the people of this country 
are tired of being ruled from Washington 
by bureaucrats. All over this country, in 
the minds of Democrats, in the minds of 
Republicans, and in the minds of all the 
people there is a conviction, a deep- 
seated conviction, that the Congress must 
recapture the vast power that it has 
yielded to the Chief Executive, and that 
the Chief Executive has exercised without 
congressional sanction. I am amazed 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Ricu] is willing to surrender his 
power and responsibility as a Member of 
this House and turn over the rights and 
interests of his constituents to an un- 
known bunch of executive employees. He 
has long been the most vocal and per- 
sistent critic of Executive usurpation of 
power. And I am not prepared to admit 
that this House will filibuster and thus 
defeat a reorganization plan. It cannot 
filibuster. We are fighting over this 
bill—but we are not filibustering. I have 
been here 6 years, and I have never seen 
any lobbyists. And if any wicked and 
seductive lobbyists menace any Member 
of this House, I feel certain the member- 
ship of this House will go to the rescue of 
the Member thus put in peril. Let us re- 
tain and hold in our hands the right to 
say whether or not we approve of the 
reorganization plan that may be worked 
for or by the President. As I said, it will 
not be his plan; it will be somebody else’s 
plan. I want it to be my plan and your 
plan. The people that I represent and 
the people that you represent expect us to 
stand four square as their representa- 
tives here and to retain the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of this House and 
restore legislative government to this Re- 
public. I hope that this amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I think there is a great 
deal of confusion in the minds of some 
Members that has not been cleared up. 
I would like to have the gentleman, who 
is a very able lawyer, tell us if there is 
not a vast fundamental difference be- 
tween the 1932 reorganization and the 
pending legislation. In the 1932 act one 
of the Houses of Congress, either the 
House or the Senate, could absolutely ex- 
ercise the veto power by refusing to ac- 
cept any reorganization scheme or rec- 
ommendation or plan by the President of 
the United States, whereas under the 
pending bill the President, by getting 
the support of one of the bodies of Con- 
gress, can enact a law as though it had 
been passed by the Congress? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is true. 

Mr. Chairman, every dictator the 
World has ever known strode to power 


I yield to the gentle- 
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over the wreckage of legislative govern- 
ment. Totalitarian states are builded 
on the ruins of the surrendered and 
usurped powers of the lawmaking branch 
of the government. And hence it was 
that the founding fathers in article I 
of the Constitution, in the first section, 
provided: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 


which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


And after the vast and exclusive legis- 
lative powers of Congress were enumer- 
ated in the Constitution, paragraph 18 of 
section 8 provides: 

Congress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing powers and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States or 
any department or office thereof. 


And by article VI of the Constitution, 
paragraph 2, it is declared: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 


ance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the 
land. 


I took an oath “to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic”; to “bear true faith and allegiance 
to the same”; I took “this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion.” 

I shall vote in favor of these amend- 
ments to retain and exercise the exclu- 
sive lawmaking power of Congress on the 
reorganization, abolition, and consolida- 
tion of the sprawling executive agencies 
of the Government. My vote will be de- 
termined by what I conceive to be the 
plain letter and spirit of the Constitution 
and my oath of office. If either the Hoff- 
man or the Judd amendment is adopted, 
I shall vote for the bill. If they are both 
defeated, I shall vote against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I rise merely to verify scome- 
thing that I hope is true. A short time 
ago Colonel Teyior of the American 
Legion called me and acked if I thought 
that the Veterans’ Administration wou'd 
come uncer the provisions of this bill. 
He said the American Legion was very 
much opposed, and I could quote niin as 
saying that it was opposed to having the 
Veterans’ Administration come under the 
provisions of this reorganization bill. I 
told him I thought the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration was exempted. Is that correct? 
TI want to get the facts into the REcorp. 

Mr. MANASCO. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is not excepted from reor- 
ganization, but if a reorganization plan 
is put into effect and transmitted to the 
Congress then that plan must come up 
separately. We have the right to vote it 
up or down on its own merits. Iam sure 
the gentlewoman will recall that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration was recently 1eor- 
ganized under the provisions of the War 
Powers Act. If this bill is not passed, the 
recent reorganization will die 6 months 
after the expiration of the first War 
Powers Act. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Can 
the Veterans’ Administration be reor- 
ganized into another department under 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. MANASCO. No, it cannot. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is my understanding. As the gentle- 
man from Tennessee knows I have a re- 
organization bill before his committee, 
which would create a veterans’ depart- 
ment with a cabinet position. He has 
promised me a hearing. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan would serve as a safe- 
guard against having the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration reorganized without the ap- 
proval of both the House and the Senate. 
As it is not exempted I think the Veter- 
ans’ Administration would be exempted 
from the provisions of this bill and I 
hope the Senate will take action to ex- 
empt it. The Veterans’ Administration 
should be reorganized under a separate 
law approved by both the House and the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bal- 
ance of the time allotted to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts be given to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gos- 
SETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GossETT]. : 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to make the observation that we 
have delegated time and again power to 
the President to create bureaus and or- 
ganizations. This bill seeks to delegate 
to him power to destroy them. I have 
been amazed and distressed by the croco- 
dile tears that have been shed here over 
what some allege to be an ebrogation of 
legislative power. We have abrogated 
powers time and again for affirmative 
action in the creation of bureaus and 


agencies. Now we seek to delegate power 
to destroy them. 
If we cre going to hamstring the 


President and require any affirmative ac- 
tion by this Congress, we are not going 
to get any reorganization. Let us just 
be honest and sincer’ in this matter and 
give the President a chance. He says he 
will do the job, and if he does not do it, 
the responsibility is his. I would not say 
that any of my friends on the left would 
want to play any politics, but if you do, 
then put some responsibility on the Chief 
Executive and let him act; if he does not 
act, the responsibility is his. You could 
then rightfully criticize for inaction. 

We know what happens in this Con- 
gress when the departments come up 
here and lobby for exemptions of one 
kind or another. Let us not impose a 
handicap or an obstacle in the way of 
effective reorganization. Let us give the 
President a chance to reduce some of 
these bureaus and agencies, to stop, if 
you please, this disastrous mushroom 
growth of bureaucracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to the argument just made, I do 
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not believe the gentleman from Texas 
is so naive as to believe that argument 
has very much force. When this Con- 
gress delegated power to the Executive 
to do certain things the Executive by 
Executive order created certain agencies 
of Government, and the President by the 
same token of the use of the Executive 
order has stopped, obliterated, and trans- 
ferred those agencies at will and is doing 
so teday. 

The difference that the gentleman 
from Texas and many others do not seem 
to appreciate is this: If we pass this 
legislation withcut this amendment we 
are Saying to the F_esident of the United 
States, “You have the power in the re- 
organization of Government to destroy or 
change or separate or transfer the func- 
tions and powers of every single depart- 
ment and egency of Government, includ- 
ing those that this Congress has created 


by legislative enactment that are crea- — 


tures of the law and not creatures of 
Executive order. All that is necessary 
for you to do, Mr. President, is to sukmit 
that plan and have the affirmative ap- 
proval of one branch of the Congress.” 

I believe in reorganization and I tried 
in my small way as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations to bring 
absut some reorganization through the 
medium of control of the purse. But I 
want you gentieman to understand, my 
good Demccratic friends, that you are 
now asking for reorganization and you 
want the President to have the right to 
respond, to the overwhelming demand 
that is sweeping this country today, but 
you cannot get away from your old 
policy of turning everything over to the 
Executive saying, “‘Now you do it and we 
will wash our hands of it.” You have 
even converted my good friend, Bos Ricu, 
to that philosophy—Bos Ricu, who has 
stood here now for 9 years or more and 
argued every day on the floor of the 
House. He has now been converted to 
the philosophy that the Congress of the 
United States does not have the capacity 
or the ability to handle this proposition 
and, therefore, it must be turned over’ to 
the lawmaking drafters in the executive 
departments. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not yield. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman spoke 
about me. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not yield. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that the 
difiiculty has been this. Suppose that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
distinguished majority leader, brought a 
reorganization bill here, a proposal to 
reorganize the departments of govern- 
ment, and suppose that bill went before 
a legislative committee and hearings 
were held and it came on the floor of the 
House. You could pass it if you wanted 
to, could you not? You have the votes. 
You would have no difficulty if you truly 
meant to reorganize in the public inter- 
est. You have had the power for lo, 
these 12 years to do that very thing. I 
want to warn you, gentlemen, I cannot 
go along with this thing because I know 
that the action we are taking today is a 
surrender of congressional power and 
authority and is the very road along 


which they traveled over in Nazi Ger- 
many when the legislative functions were 
all merged into the authority of one 
man. I am not going to stand for that 
so far as my vote is concerned. I think 
the people of this country are asking 
that the Congress reassert its power and 
that the Congress make this reorganiza- 
tion. You and I were elected on that 
plaiform. Let the President submit his 
plan to the entire Congress and let both 
Houses of the Congress, the people’s rep- 
resentatives, say whether they approve 
or Gisapprove. To do otherwise is to ad- 
mit that representative government has 
failed. c 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wuuirtincton] is 
recognized. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
an affirmative concurrent resolution is 
substantially specific legislation to pro- 
vide for reorganization. It is substan- 
tially, as the distinguished Speaker of 
the House has said, passing legislation 
for reorganization by the Congress in 
the first instance. We have not passed 
it. No Congress heretofore has passed it. 
We have been debating this measure for 
2 days, and I think we settled that mat- 
ter when we adopted the policy declared 
in section 2 of this bill. Congress de- 
clares in the second section of this bill 
that reorganization could be effected by 
a delegation of powers with a definite 
standard and a definite subject matter 
better—and I quote from thé second sec- 
tion which we approved—‘“can be ac- 
complishe 1 more speedily thereby than 
by the enactment of specific legislation.” 

Let me tell the gentlemen who say 
we give to the President blanket au- 
thority, that we passed the First War 
Powers Act without a dissenting vote 
as I recall and without a single safe- 
guard provided by this bill. He has the 
power to reorganize without complying 
with any of the conditions suggested by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS] without reporting to Congress. 
Now let us be practical. The executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches are co- 
ordinate branches of the Government. 
We say to the President, “Within these 
standards and with this subject matter, 
we confess we have never reorganized; 
we ask you, a coordinate branch of the 
Government, to submit a plan.” Can we 
say any more or less for President Tru- 
man than we did, with propriety, in 
dealing with President Hoover and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt? We say, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the Constitution and laws, 
we have delegated this power to you. 
But these are peacetime agencies and 
we reserve two safeguards. You cannot 
combine Cabinet departments. We have 
got to have 60 days. Mr. President, with 
all deference, although you have done 
something that we ourselves confess we 
have never done and probably never will 
do, we reserve the right, with all defer- 
ence to you as a coordinate branch of 
the Government, to disapprove.” That 
is what the bill does. 

I repeat that under the act of 1932 it 
was provided that after the expiration of 
60 days, if there were no action by either 
branch of Congress, President Hoover’s 
reorganizations would have become law. 
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The pending provision thet we are now 
asked to amend, to provide that we wil] 
go up the hill again, after delegating the 
power, is in the exact language of the 
Reorganization Act of 1939. It contains 
cloture. It has worked. It has been 
tried and tested. There is no question 
but that both branches cf Congress can 
express themselves, and if both branches 
in 60 days disapprove the plan, the plan 
does not become the law. Let me ask you 
now, why discriminate? President 
Hoover asked for the power. He was aq 
coordinate branch of the Government, 
So is President Truman. You ere un- 
able to do something as an individual and 
you ask a neighbor to do the job, and 
then you do him the fairness to say, “I 
reserve the right to disagree or cisap- 
prove. That is what we did for President 
Hoover, and for President Roosevelt, 
For my part I propose to be as fair to 
President Truman as I was to his prede- 
cessors. 

I trust the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. The question 
is on the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HorrMan]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Jupp) there 
were—ayes 111, noes 145. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, considerable has been 
said regarding President Hoover’s posi- 
tion on this legislation. 

The present bill contains almost the 
exact principle of such reorganization 
and consolidation enumerated in a mes- 
sage by President Hoover to the Congress 
on February 17, 1932. At that time he 
proposed that— 

Authority to * * * the President to 
effect these transfers and consolidations 
* * © by Executive order, such Executive 
order to be before Congress for 60 days during 
sessions thereof before becoming efiective, 
but becoming effective at the end of such 
periods unless the Congress shall request 
suspension of action. 


In that message, President Hoover ad- 
vocated the consolidations upon the 
principle of major functions of the dil- 
ferent agencies. Following this messace, 
an authority was passed on June 39, 1952, 
by a Democratic Congress but provided 
that such Executive orders should not 
become effective unless Congress should 
approve them. This completely re- 
versed President Hoover’s proposal and 
in effect threw the whole business back 
into Congress. Nevertheless, he Iaid be- 
fore Congress Executive orders consoli- 
dating 58 functions into 9 divisions. 
They were not confirmed and he stated 
publicly at that time that there would 
never be effective reorganization unless 
the original proposal was adopted. The 
Hoover principles are at last adopted in 
this bill, including the principle of con- 
solidation according to major functions. 
If you look up the debate prior to the 
passage of the act of June 30, 1932, you 
will probably find that Republicans sup- 
ported Hoover’s principles and Demo- 
crats opposed them, 
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I have in my hand a letter written by 
ex-President Herbert Hoover on October 
1, 1945. I read it to you: 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I have your re- 
quest for my views on H. R. 4129, giving au- 
thority to President Truman to reorganize 
the executive departments. There should 
pe further clarifying exceptions of some 
quasi-judi¢ial agencies but with that reser- 
yation I heartily favor the bill. 


Incidentally that proposition was pro- 
vided for in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
Leck]. Mr. Hoover stated further: 

Six successive Presidents over 35 years have 
recommended such reorganization. The 
overlap, waste, and conflict of policies be- 
tween executive agencies have been a scandal 
for the whole 35 years, 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOvER. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: 

On page 8, line 25, strike out the words 
“the two Houses a concurrent” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “either House a.” 

On page 9, line 1, strike out the words 
“the Congress” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “it.” So that after the semicolon in 
line 23, page 8, the section will read: 

“But only if, between the date of trans- 
mittal and the expiration of such 60-day 
period, there has not been passed by either 
house a resolution stating in substance that 
it does not favor the reorganization plan.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, there are 
two ways of accomplishing what I be- 
lieve the majority of the Members of the 
House wants to do—that is, to continue 
the long-standing and tested legislative 
procedure whereby no action is taken 
under the authority of the Congress un- 
less it has the approval of both Houses 
of the Congress. 

The first method was that provided 
in the Hoffman amendment, requiring 
approval of a reorganization plan by af- 
firmative vote of both Houses. The com- 
mittee has rejected that -amendment. 
The second way of accomplishing the 
same thing is provided in my amend- 
ment. Under it the plan submitted by 
the President will go into effect auto- 
matically unless within 60 days one 
House or the other passes a resolution 
disapproving the plan. That is the power 
we gave to Mr. Hoover, and inasmuch as 
the gentleman from Mississippi and 
others have just been objecting that the 
Hoffman amendment would nét give the 
President the same power we gave to Mr. 
Hoover, I hope they will come along and 
approve of giving to the present Presi- 
cent exactly what we gave to Mr. 
iicover. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I stated that 
Wnat we did in the case of the Hoover 
reorganization was to provide that if 
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action was not taken, automatically the 
reorganization became the law. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, but we also provided 
in it “that if either branch of Congress 
within 60 calendar days shall pass a 
resolution disapproving of such Execu- 
tive order, or any part thereof, such 
Executive order shall be null and void to 
the extent of such disapproval.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I did not dis- 
cuss the other, but I will be glad to try 
to discuss it further. 

Mr. JUDD. That is essentially’ the 
provision I want in this bill, the one that 
was in the 1932 act authorizing Mr. 
Hoover to reorganize. He could not do 
it if either House disapproved. I do not 
believe any President should be able to. 
Such a provision was in the original bill 
introduced by the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Manasco]. We dis- 
cussed it in committee and I favored it, 
but some said it had been declared prob- 
ably unconstitutional by Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, so I did not press it at that 
time. I wish I had, because I have been 
working on it since and, while I am not a 
lawyer myself, I have a good deal of 
expert testimony here from men who are, 
and they believe it is wholly constitu- 
tional. 

On March 8, 1939, when the 1939 act 
was being discussed in the House, the 
gentleman from Texas, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted an amendment. es- 
sentially the same as my amendment and 
he said: 

In view of the fact I understand there is 
some notion of constitutional difficulties 
about having one House opposed to a pro- 
posed plan of reorganization to prevent its 
consolidation, I venture the opinion, and I 
have no uncertainty about it, that we may 
provide just as well for a resolution by one 
House to prevent a reorganization, from a 
constitutional standpoint,.as we can by a 
resolution by both Houses. 


The committce bill before us provides 
in section 6 that only a concurrent resolu- 
tion by both Houses disapproving a re- 
organization plan can prevent the plan 
from going into effect. Presumably, the 
committee thinks that is a constitutional 
provision. The gentleman from Texas 
says that it is just as constitutional to 
provide, in the basic law setting up the 
whole machinery, that the plan can be 
prevented from going into effect by a 
simple resolution by one House as it is 
to provide that it can be prevented from 
going into effect by a concurrent resolu- 
tion by both Houses. 

Later in the debate the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] took 
the floor and discussed this Mitchell 
opinion, stating: : 

Some misunderstanding as to the appli- 
cation of the Mitchell opinion to the .ques- 
tion before us grows out of the fact that 
there is a difference between the bill kcfore 
the Congress in 1932 and the bill that is now 
before us. In the legislation of 1932 legis- 
lative power was being delegated to the Pres- 
ident to provide for reorganization by Execu- 
tive order. We have conferred no legislative 
power on the resident in this bill. 


That difference exists in the case of 
the bill before us today. Ifyou examine 
every word you will nowhere find that 
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legislative power is given to the President 
to reorganize by Executive order. 

He is directed to investigate the or- 
ganization of all agencies, to determine 
what changes are necessary to aecom- 
plish certain stipulated purposes. Then 
he is directed to prepare a reorganiza- 
tion plan; to transmit the plan to Con- 
gress; to state how much moncy he 
thinks it will save; and to specify under 
what laws any functions which he thinks 
should be abolished were authorized. 
Nowhere is he empowered to issue orders. 
So under the language of the bill we 
are not granting any legislative power 
to the President. He has no power to 
act to reorganize until and unless 60 days 
have elapsed after transmittal of the 
plan to Congress without the passage by 
both Houses of a concurrent resolution 
stating that the Congress does not favor 
the plan. Thus disapproving the plan 
would not be vetoing an administrative 
act. 

May I continue with the quotation 
from the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox]: 

Attorney General Mitchell rendered an 
opinion that an Executive order made under 
the grant of legislative power could not be 
vacated or set aside by any congressional 
action short of legislation. It is perfectly 
apparent to the membership cf the House 
that this bill was drawn with the view of 
naming the President as the ministerial 
agent of the House rather than vesting in 
him legislative power, and therefore the 
provision contained in this bill whereby 
Congress may vacate any action taken by 
the President by concurrent resolution is 
perfectly valid, because it is a condition 
subsequent and is a part of the law itself. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. SumNers of Texas. I ask my distin- 
fuished colleague if there is any difference 
between the constitutional status of a con- 
current resolution and a resolution by one 
House 

Mr. Cox. Let me say to my friend that 
because of the great concern of my colleagues 
on the Reorganization Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri |[Mr. Cocnran] and 
the gentleman from North Carolina |Mr. 
WarrREN], I experience great embarrassment 
in answering the gentleman’s question, and 
yet I must not take the attitude of trying 
to conceal any honest opinion that I may 
entertain with respect to the propcsition. 
I say to the gentleman, in answcr to his 
question, that there is no difference whatso- 
ever; that if it is within the competency 
of Congress to provide for vacating a plan 
that might be submitted under the bill by 
the President, by a concurrent resolution, 
it is of course equally within the right of 
Congress to provide that the order might be 
vacated by a simple resolution of either body. 


Can anyone refute that argument? If 
it is constitutional for us to provide, as 
the bill does, for rejecting a plan by a 
concurrent resolution by both Houses, 
then surely it is constitutional for us to 
provide for rejection of a plan by a s:n- 
gle resolution by one House. 

So it seems to me ihat there can be no 
question about my amendment beings un- 
constitutional. Under the bill as so 
amended we would merely be directing 
that the President prepare, according to 
our yardsticks, a plan and submit it to 
us, and that the plan would go into effect 
after 60 days if within that time there 
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had not been passed by either House a 
resolution disapproving. If either House 
disapproves the plan, it is not vetoing 
any action or order by the President. 
He will not have issued any orders. The 
House will merely be adopiing or not 
adopting the plan he submits. Only 
after 60 days without disapproval by 
either House would he have power to 
issue reorganizing orders, 

Under the amendment the plan will 
not go into effect if a majority of one 
House votes against it. If a majority 
of either House votes against it, I do not 
think it ought to go into effect, and it is 
hard for me to believe the majority of 
the Members of the House think other- 
wise. The reasons for disapproval will 
he brought out in the debate. Reorgani- 
zation will not be killed, as you have been 
told this afternoon, The particular plan 
will merely go back to the President for 
such modification as will remove or re- 
duce the objections, and the plan can 
then be resubmitted. 

When Mr. Smith, the Director of the 
Budget, was before our committee, I 
asked him what. would happen if the 
Congress approved parts of a plan but 
disapproved other parts. 

Would it be possible to reject part, 
or would we have to disapprove the whole 
thing? He replied, on page 27 of the 
hearings: 

I believe, the way it is drafted, you would 


disapprove all of it, and the Executive wouid 
have to come back with a new plan. 


Later he said on the same subject: 


The Executive would have to submit an- 
other plan, and undoubtedly the debate on 
the plan submitted and turned down would 
be a fairly clear indication of the objections 
of the Congress to the plan submitted. 


So it simply is not true that adoption 
of this amendment means killing all re- 
organization or making reorganization 
impossible, as has been claimed. We 
would merely be saying to the President 
that we do not agree with certain parts 
of a particular plan, and we ask him to 
take it back,-revise it, and bring it to us 
again. He has over two years and a half 
in which to make any desired changes. 

Let him send down the best he and 

his advisers can devise and we will con- 
sider it. It will not be perfect; of course 
not. How many bills are sent here that 
we do not have to make some changes in; 
or how many bills are prepared by com- 
mittees of this House that are not re- 
vised again and again? Why jam 
through a reorganization bill without 
each House having a chance to send it 
back, if it desires, for revision in certain 
respects? Nothing else becomes law if 
,one House of the Congress disapproves. 
Why should a reorganization plan take 
efiect if one House disapproves? ‘This 
amendment would provide that the plan 
would go inte effect ufiless one House 
takes action within 60 days to disap- 
prove. Surely that is the minimum 
power we should reserve for the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, wiil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK, I have listened to the 
arguments of the Speaker, the majority 
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leader, and the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, a member of the committee, 
against the Hoffman amendment. As I 
got the force of their argument, it prin- 
cipally was that if no action was taken 
in the Congress by both Houses the plan 
would be defeated. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. HALLECK. The _ gentleman’s 
amendment completely meets that argu- 
ment, does it not? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; under the Hoffman 
amendment the plan could not go into 
effect unless both Houses took action to 
approve. Under my amendment the plan 
goes into effect unless one House or the 
other takes action to disapprove. Surely 
those who thought requiring positive ac- 
tion to approve would make reorganiza- 
tion too difficult cannot properly object 
to my amendment on that score. It re- 
quires positive action to disapprove. At 
least one House must within 60 days pass 
a resolution stating in substance that it 
does not favor the plan; otherwise the 
plan automatical'y takes effect. Can 
anything be more reasonable? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I know the gen- 
tleman wants to be accurate in his an- 
swer. The question was and the law was 
that if no action was taken the plan would 
become automatically effective. That is 
all the provisions of the previous law. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman contended 
that under the Hoffman amendment un- 
less affirmative action was taken the plan 
would lapse. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. I contended 


that under the Hoffman amendment un-— 


less no action were taken it would be- 
come the law, and that has been in every 
reorganization we have had. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, reorgani- 
zation of the Government is a legisla- 
tive function, and therefore our responsi- 
bility. I believe we should delegate power 
to the President to prepare the plan? I 
cannot approve granting him power to 
put it into effect with the approval of 
only one House. We must always have 
in the Congress the final decision on what 
is actually done. We cannot have that 
final decision unless this amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes, 2 minutes to 
be allotted to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Sumners] and 5 minutes to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
SUMNERS ]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the Hoffman amendment was 
under observation and debate I suggested 
the objection to that amendment that 
it would require affirmative action on 
the part of the Houses of Congress. We 
are trusting the President. There is no 
complaint about the President. We have 
asked him to do a job. It is not any 
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discourtesy that when the President has 
performed his service the results of his 
efforts shall come back to the two Houses 
of Congress and then, if either House 
of Congress disapproves what the Presj- 
dent has done, or has some amendments 
to suggest, the thing will go back to the 
President for him to take into considera- 
tion the suggestions of the House. 

It seems to me that as we face situa- 
tions where we have to turn more and 
more power over to the executive branch 
of the Government the Houses of Con- 
gress ought to hold a little tighter grip 
on the results of the action of these 
departments. It ought to be so that 
when these departments, if we have to 
turn these powers and responsibilities 
over to them, have done the work we ask 
them to do, then the Houses of Conzress 
ought to have an opportunity to disap- 
prove if they take affirmative or negative 
action, as is provided for in the pending 
amendment. Congress cannot do these 
jobs. The President cannot work out 
these reorganizations. Yet they must 
be done. It is a bad situation. There 
is too much government here for the ma- 
chinery of democratic government. As 
I see it it is a high duty. of the Houses 
of Congress, which must delegate legis- 
lative duty, each to retain its duty to ex- 
amine, and the power to disapprove and 
to terminate these extraordinary delega- 
tions of legislative power, as is proposed 
in the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recoz- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
my good friend the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] has discussed a per- 
plexing legal question. Lawyers ofien 
differ. The provision that my colleague 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Jupp] offers as a Substitute for the pro- 
vision in the bill would make that pro- 
vision read just as it was in the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1932. It would enable 
either branch of Congress to pass a reso- 
lution and to defeat a plan of reorgani- 
zation. 

The Hoover Reorganization Act of 1932 
was submitted to the then Attorney Gen- 
eral. I give you his language, noi mine. 
I inserted in yesterday’s Recorp a bricf 
where this matter as we propose it in 
this bill has been before the Supreme 
Court in two cases and has been ap- 
proved. We repealed on March 3, 1933, 
the very provision that the gentleman 
would now insert, and we relied on At- 
torney General Mitchell. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell has been followed by At- 
torney General Cummings, who con- 
curred with him. I read the opinion of 
Attorney Genera) Mitchell, as I again say 
that the theory is that both branches of 
Congress, having conferred this power 
upon the Executive, both branches of 
Congress should disapprove it. I quote: 

It must be assumed that the functions cf 
the President under this act were executive 
in their nature or they could not have been 
constitutionally conferred upon him. No 
one would question the power of Congress to 
provide for delay in the execution of such on 
administrative order or its power to with- 
draw the authority to make the order, pro- 
vided the withdrawal takes the form of !°!‘- 
lation. The attempt to give either Houce 
of Congress by action which is not legislation 
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the power to disapprove administrative acts 
raises a grave question as to the validity of 
the entire provision. 


I repeat that Congress promptly in a 
few months and in every reorganization 
act since then has followed Attorney 
General Mitchell. I trust the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota |Mr. Jupp]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jupp) there 
were—ayes 123, noes 139. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Manasco 
and Mr. JuDD. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 145, 
noes 159. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I.take this opportunity to in- 
quire of the majority leader what the 
program will be for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Iam very glad the 
gentleman has done so because with such 
a large attendance the membership will 
be advised. 

There is no legislative program for 
either Monday or Tuesday. 

On Wednesday the bill (H. R. 3517) 
providing a limited immigration quota 
for the people of India will be called up 
for consideration, with 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is to give the people of India an immigra- 
tion quota like the rest. 

Mr. McCORMACK.,. Like China, a 
quota of a hundred. 

ir. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
enty-five, I believe. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Seventy-five or 
100. 

On Thursday and Friday the tax bill 
will be considered. So if we finish this 
bill tonight, there will be no further leg- 
islative program until next Wednesday. 


REORGANIZATIONS IN. EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, are 
there further amendments at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are no fur- 
ther amendments at the desk. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 4129, pursuant to House Resolution 
360, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
Previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
& Motion to recommit. 


Sev- 


The SPEAKER. 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 

The SPEAKER. 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HOFFMAN moves that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments with instructions 
that the committee report the bill back to 
the House with the following amendment: 

On page 8, line 25, strike out the words “the 
two Houses a concurrent” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “either House a”; and on 
page 9, line 1, strike out the words “the Con- 
gress” and insert in lieu therof the word 
“it,” so that after the semicolon in line 23, 
page 8, the section will read: 

“But only if. between the date of trans- 
mittal and the expiration of such 60 day 
period, there has not been passed by either 
House a resolution stating in substance that 
it does not favor the reorganization plan.” 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 192, not voting 71, 
as follows: 


Is the gentleman op- 


Iam. 
The Clerk will report 


{Roll No. 161] 
YEAS—168 


Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gifford 


Adams 
Allen, Il. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, Gillespie 

H Carl Gillette 
Avoderson, Calif. Gillie 
Andresen, Goodwin 

August H. Graham 
Andrews, N. Y. Grant. Ind. 
Angell Griffiths 
Arends Gross 
Arnold Gwynne, Iowa 
Auchincloss Hale O’Konski 
Barrett, Wyo. Hall, Peterson, Ga. 
Bates. Mass. Edwin Arthur Phillips 
Beall Hall Ploeser 
Bender Leonard W. Ramey 
Bennet,N.Y. Halleck Rankin 
Bennett, Mo. Hancock Reece, Tenn. 
Bishop Hand Reed, Ill. 
Blackney Harness, Ind. Rees, Kans. 
Brehm Henry Rizley 
Brown, Ohio Herter Robertson, 
Brumbaugh Heselton N. Dak. 
Buck Hess Robsion, Ky. 
Buffett Hili Rockwell 
Butler Hoeven Rodgers, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoffman Rogers, Mass. 
Canfield Holmes, Wash. Schwabe, Mo. 
Car!son Horan Schwabe, Okla, 
Case N. J. Howell Scrivner 
Case, S. Dak. Hul Shafer 
Chenoweth Jenkins Short 
Chiperfield Jennings Simpson, Pa. 
Church Jensen Smith. Maine 
Ciason Johrson, Calif. Smith, Ohio 
Clevenger Johrson, Ill. Smith, Wis. 
Cole, Mo. Johnson,Ind. Springer 
Cole, N. Y. Jchnson, Starkey 
Corbett Lyndon B. Stefan 
Crawford Jones Stevenson 
Curningham Jonkman Stockman 
Curtis Judd Sumner, Ill. 
D’Ewart Keat: Sumners, Tex. 
Dirksen Keefe Sundstrom 
Dolliver Kefauver Taber 
Dondero Kilturn Talbot 
Dworshak Kinzer Talle 
Ellis Knutson Taylor 
Elisworth Kunkel Tibbott 
Elsaesser LaFollette Towe 
Elston Landis Vorys, Ohio 
Engei, Mich. Latham Vursell 
Fellows LeCompte Weichel 
Fuller Lemke Wigglesworth 
Fulton Lewis Wilson 
Gamble Luce Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gavin McConnell 


McCcwen 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McMillen, Il, 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mott 

Murray, Wis. 


Woodruff, Mich. 
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Abernethy 
Andrews, Ala. 
Bailey 
Baldwin, Md. 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Bates, Ky. 
Biemiller 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boren 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Burch 
Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carnahan 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Clements 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 
Crosser 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 


Doughton, N. C. 
Douglas, Calif. 


Durham 
Earthman 
Eberharter 
Engle. Calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gary 
Geelan 


Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barry 
Eeckworth 
Bell 

Bolton 
Boykin 
Bradley, Mich. 
Campbell 
Cannon, Fla. 
Cellier 

Clark 

Cole Kans. 
Coimer 
Cravens 
Curley 
Dawson 
Dickstein 
Douglas, Il. 
Doyle 
Drewry 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Fenton 
Gathings 


NAYS—192 


Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Granahan 
Grant, Ala. 
Green 
Gregory 
Hare 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Healy 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Hobbs 
Hoch 
Holifield 
Hook 
Huber 
Iza 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Johrson, 
Luther A. 


Johnson, Okla. 


Kee 

Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, Ill, 
Kilday 
Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Lesinski 
Link 
Ludiow 

Ly 

Lynch 
McCormack 
McGlinchey 


McMillan, S.C, 


Madden 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manrasco 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 


Mansfield, Tex. 


Marcantonio 
May 

Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn. 
Neely 

Norrell 
O'Brien, I. 
O’Brien, Mich. 


Gibson 
Granger 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Hagen 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Hendricks 
Hinshaw 
Holmes, Mass. 
Hope 
Kearney 
Keogh 
Kerr 

King 

Lea 
LeFevre 
McGehee 
McKenzie 
Mundt 
Norton 
O'Hara 
O’Too!le 
Patman 
Plumley 
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O'Neal 
Outland 
Pace 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Poage 
Price, Fla, 
Price, Ill, 
Priest 
Quinn, N. ¥. 
Rabin 
Rains 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rayfiel 
Resa 
Rich 
Richards 
Riley 
Robinson, Utah 
Roe. Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 
Ryter 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Savage 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
laughter 
Smith, Va. 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Stewart 
Sullivan 
Tarver 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex, 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Trimble 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weis: 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Winstead 
Woodhouse 
Worley 


NOT VOTING—71 


Powell 
Rabaut 

Reed, N. Y. 
Rivers 
Robertson, Va. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Sharp 
Sheridan 
Simpson, Il. 
Stigler 
Thomas, N. J. 
Traynor 
Vinson 
W'adsworth 
Welch 

West 

White 

Winter 
Wo:cott 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 
Woodrum, Va. 
Zimmerman 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
fr. Wadsworth for, with Mr. Kerr against. 
Mr. LeFevre for, with Mr. Doyle against. 


Mr. 


Baldwin of New York for, with Mr. 
Wood against. 
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Mr. Holmes of Messachusetts for, with Mr. 
Curley against, 

Mr. Bradley of Michigan for, with Mr, 
Keogh against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Reed of Ncw York for, with Mr. Vinson 
against. 

Mr. Simpson cf Mlinois for, with Mrs. 
Douglas of Illinois against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Robertson of Virginia with Mr. Hope, 
Mr. West with Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. Cravens with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Gathings with Mr, Wolcott. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 
Mr. King with Mr. Wolverton of New Jersey. 
Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Hagen, 


Mr. O’Konsk1 changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 305, nays 56, not voting 170, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 162] 
YEAS—305 

Abernethy Crawford Hall, 

Adams Crosser Leonard W. 
Allen, Tl, Cunningham Hand 

Allen, La, Curtis Hare 
Anderson, Calif. D’Alesandro Harless, Ariz. 
Andresen, Daughton, Va, Harris 

August H. Davis Hart 

Andrews, Ala, De Lacy Hartley 
Angell Delaney, Havenner 
Arends James J, Hays 
Auchincloss Delaney, Healy 
Bailey John J. Hedrick 
Baldwin, Md. D’Ewart Heffernan 
Barden Dizgell Henry 
Barrett, Pa. Dirksen Herter 
Barrett, Wyo. Dolliver Heselton 
Bates, Ky. Domengeaux Hess 

Bates, Mass. Dondero Hobbs 
Beall Doughton, N.C. Hoch 
Bender Dougias, Calif. Hoeven 
Bennet,N. ¥Y, Durham Holifield 
Biemiller Earthman Holmes, Wash, 
Blackney Ebcrharter Hook 

Bland Ellis Huber 
Bloom Eilsworth Izac 

Bonner Elsaescer Jackson 
Boren Elston Jarman 
Bradley, Pa, Engel, Mich, Johnson, Calif, 
Brooks Eng'e. Calif. Johnson, 
Brown, Ga. Ervin Luther A, 
Brumbaugh Fallon Johnson, 
Bryson Feighan Lyndon B. 
Buck Feilows Johnson, Okla. 
Buckley Fernandez Judd 
Buffett Fisher Kean 
Bulwinkle Plannagan Kee 

Bunker Flood Keefe 
Burch Fogarty Kefauver 
Burgin Foiger Kelley, Pa. 
Butler Forand Kelly, tl. 
Byrne, N. Y. Fuller Kiiburn 
Camp Fulton Kilday 
Canfield Gallagher Kirwan 
Cannon, Mo. CGamble Knutson 
Carlson Gercner Kopplemann 
Carnahan Gary Kunkel 
Case, N. J. Gavin LaFollette 
Case, S. Dak, Gearhart Lane 
Chapman Geelan Lanham 
Chelf Gerlach Larcade 
Chenoweth Gifford Latham 
Church Goodwin LeCompte 
Slason Gordon Lenike 
Clements Gore Lesinski 
Cochran Gorsk1i Lewis 
Coffee Gossett Link 
Cole, Mo. Granahan Luce 

Cole, N. Y. Grant, Ala, Ludlow 
Combs Green Lyle 
Cooley Gregory Lynch 
Cooper Gross McConnell 
Corbett Ha'te McCormack 
Courtney Hail, McDonough 
Cox Edwin Arthur McGregor 


MeMillan,8.C. Ploeser Smith, Va. 
McMillen, Ill. Poage Smith, Wis. 
Madden Powel! Snyder 
Mahon Price, Fla. Somers, N. Y. 
Maloney Price. Il, Sparkman 
Manasco Priest Spence 
Mansfield, Quinn, N. Y. Starkey 
Mont. Rabin Stefan 
Mansfield, Tex. Rains Stevenson 
Marcantonio Ramey St-wart 
Mertin, Mass. Remspeck tockman 
May Randolph Sullivan 
Merrow Raukin Sumners, Tex. 
Michener Rayfiel Sundstrom 


Miller, Calif. Reece, Tenn. Talbot 
Miller, Nebr. Rees, Kans, Talle 


Mills Resa Tarver 
Monroney Rich Taylor 
Morgan Richards Thom 
Morrison Riley Thomas, Tex. 
Murdock Robertson, Thomason 
Murphy N. Dak. Tibbott 


Murray, Tenn. Robinson, Utah Tolan 
Murray, Wis. Robsion, Ky. Torrens 


Neely Rockwell Towe 
Norrell Rogers, Fla. Trimble 
O’Brien, Il. Rogers, Mass. Voorhis, Calif. 
O’Brien, Mich. Rogers, N. Y. Walter 
O’Konski Rooney Wasielewski 
O'Neal Rewan Weaver 
O'Toole Ruserell Weichel 
Outland Ryter Weiss 
Pace Sabath Welch 
Patrick Sadowski Whitten 
Patterson Sasscer Whittington 
Peterson, Fla. Savage Wickersham 
Peterson, Ga. Scrivner Wilson 
Pfeifer Sheppard Winstead 
Phiibin Sikes Woodhouse 
Pickett Slaughter Worley 
Pittenger Smith, Maine 
NAYS—56 

Andersen, Hancock Mott 

H. Carl Harness,Ind. Phillips 
Arnold Hill Reed, Ill, 
Bennett, Mo. Hoffman Rizley 
Bishop Horan Rodgers, Pa. 
Brehm Howell Schwabe, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio Hull Schwabe, Okla, 
Byrnes, Wis. Jenkins Shafer 
Chiperfield Jennings Short 
Clevenger Jensen Simpson, Pa. 
Dworshak Johnson, Til. Smith, Ohio 
Gillespie Johnson,Ind. Springer 
Gillette Jones Sumner, Ill, 
Gillie Jonkman Taber 
Graham Kinzer Vorys, Ohio 
Grant, Ind. Landis Vursell 
Griffiths McCowen Wigglesworth 


Gwynne, Iowa Martin, Iowa Wolfenden, Pa. 
Halleck Mason Woodruff, Mich. 


NOT VOTING—70 


Andrews, N. Y. Gathings Rabaut 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gibson Reed, N. Y. 
Barry Granger Rivers 
Beckworth Gwinn, N. Y. Robertson, Va, 
Bell Hagen Roe, Md. 
Bolton Hébert Roe, N. Y. 
Boykin Hendricks Sharp 
Bradley, Mich. Hinshaw Sheridan 
Campbell Holmes, Mass. Simpson, Il, 
Cannon, Fla. Hope Stigler 
Celler » Kearney Thomas, N. J. 
Clark Keogh Traynor 
Cole, Kans. Kerr Vinson 
Coimer King Wadsworth 
Cravens Lea West 

Curley LeFevre White 
Dawson McGehee Winter 
Dickstein McGlinchey Wolcott 
Douglas, Il, McKenzie Wolverton, N. J, 
Doyle Mundt Wood 
Drewry Norton Woodrum,Va, 
Eaton O'Hara Zimmerman 
Elliott Patman 

Fenton Plumley 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk anounced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Doyle with Mr. LeFevre. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Baldwin of New York, 

Mr. Curley with Mr, Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Bradley of Michigan, 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Reed of New York, 

Mrs. Douglas of Illinois with Mr. Simp- 
son of Illinois. 
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Mr. Zimmerman with Mrs. Bolton, 
Mr. Dickstein with Mr. Mundt, 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Kearney, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 3466. An act to amend the Nation. 
ality Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality 
of citizens residing abroad. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
3951), entitled “An act to stimulate vol- 
unteer enlistments in the Regular Mil- 
itary and Naval Establishments of the 
United States.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have five legislative days to extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be allowed to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order I have for Monday may 
be transferred to Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reyuest of the gentleman from C°li- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to meet on 
Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record 
on two subjects and to include excerpts 
in each, 

Mr. KING (at the request of Mr. Voor- 
HIs of California) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Appendix 
and to include two resolutions, 

Mr. BUCKLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recoap and include a copy of the May 10 
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issue of Counter Attack published by the 
National Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Herter] have permission to address the 
House next Wednesday for 45 minutes 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gent!eman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next, following the legisla- 
tive program and other special orders, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrmMAN] may address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the California Grange News. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech he 
recently made over Station WIND on 
UNRRA., 

Mrs, LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
she made today. 

Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Appendix and include several newspaper 
editorials. 

Mr. WCODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorpD. 

Mr. GERLACH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from a 
Bristol, Pa., newspaper of October 1. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article she wrote on Palestine, the 
Homeland of the Jewish People. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 


THE LATE SMITH W. PURDUM 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
Unanimous consent to address the House 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

_ The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, a great 
Postal official passed away this morning 
When death claimed Smith W. Purdum, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, at 
his home in Hyattsville, Md., bringing to 
& Close a distinguished career of 47 years 


of continuous service in the postal estab- 
lishment, 


Mr. Purdum, who would have been 69 
years old had he lived until December 12, 
entered the postal service in the humble 
capacity of substitute railway postal 
clerk at the age of 22 and, step by step, 
worked upward through the grades of 
rural agent, post-office inspector, Deputy 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
and Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral to his final assignment as Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, which 
gave him over-all jurisdiction of the 
mammoth operations connected with the 
transportation of the mails. 

But to say that Smith Purdum occu- 
pied this or that position gives but a 
faint idea of his worth to the postal 
service. More than any other man he 
had a mastery of all of the problems of 
the service. The great school for train- 
ing postal officials is the Inspection 
Branch and in that branch he laid the 
fundamentals of a great career. He be- 
came the Department’s oracle, famed 
among his colleagues of the service 
throughout America and the world for 
his knowledge and wisdom pertaining to 
postal matters. 

His high standing as a postal author- 
ity was recognized by his appointment 
as the legislative representative of the 
Postmaster General and his frequent 
designation to represent the Postmaster 
General at meetings of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

He loved the postal service and lived 
for it. On normal days he arrived at his 
office at 8 a.m.andleftat8p.m. When 
there was a job to be done he recognized 
no hours of rest or relaxation. Times 
without number he was the last employee 
to leave the Post Office Department 
building at the end of the day. 

His frankness, candor, and honesty 
were very refreshing to those of us who 
sat on the opposite side of the appro- 
priations committee table. While the 
mental attitude of department heads al- 
together too often seems bent on seeing 
how much they can get out of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Puragum always had in mind 
the interest of the taxpayers as well as 
of the Post Office Department. Repeat- 
edly he came before us and voluntarily 
reduced estimates that had been pre- 
sented to us by the Bureau of the Budget, 
these reductions sometimes running into 
millions of dollars. 

In his book Behind the Ballots, Post- 
master General James A. Farley told this 
story apropos of the sterling honesty of 
Smith Purdum. 

Purdum is a completely honest man, and 
it is a matter of genuine relief to know that 
as long as he is in charge of expenditures for 
new buildings no man will ever be able to 
raise the finger of slightest suspicion against 
the fiffancial operations of the Department in 
that respect. He is fair but unyielding in 
what he considers to be the proper conduct 
of his office. For more than 2 years I have 
been trying to have him approve the erec- 
tion of a post office at the city of Orange- 
burg in my home county of Rockland, N. Y. 
The receipts of Orangeburg justify a new 
building and its erection would enhance my 
prestige considerably. But Smith insists 
doggedly that other villages in the congres- 
Sional district are more entitled to a new 
building than Orangeburg and it looks as 
though I am waging a losing battle. 


No higher or more forthright tribute 
could be paid to the honesty of Smith 
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Purdum than these words of his former 
chief. Mr. Purdum occupied a pinnacle 
in the postal service which none other 
probably ever will attain. We probably 
shall never see his like again. His name 
is a household word throughout the pos- 
tal service and the hearts of millions of 
postal workers will be touched by the sad 
news of his death. 


FREE PALESTINE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
strained once more, by present circum- 
stances abroad, to speak in behalf of a 
free Palestine. Members of Congress and 
the American people have been led to be- 
lieve for some time past that this ques- 
tion would be settled, yet obstacle after 
obstacle has been interposed to prevent 
an equitable settlement. 

Winter is approaching in Europe and 
with it is bound to come distress and so- 
cial upheavals. War refugees and polit- 
ical outcasts, driven from pillar to post 
for no other reason than their race and 
faith, still remain spread throughout 
Europe in large numbers, shut out from 
possible migration to countries where 
they might find security and safety. 

In order to forestall continued suffer- 
ing by these groups who have been pil- 
loried and persecuted with such brutal 
fury, the doors of immigration to Pales- 
tine should be opened and a free Jewish 
state should be established in that coun- 
try which would permit refugees and per- 
secuted people a haven of safety and a 
place where they may renew ordered, 
civilized living. 

It is said that this is purely a domestic 
question which is of no concern to the 
rest of the world. This argument is also 
used to justify the enslavement and op- 
pression of many other peoples and can 
carry no great weight with those who 
have fought and died for freedom and 
independence of nations and individuals. 
I believe that the rank and file of our 
British allies recognize and respect the 
widespread sentiment among the Ameri- 
can people for the establishment of a free 
democratic Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine. It is no answer to say that 
organized brigands would assail such a 
settlement and promote political and so- 
cial disorder in the Near East, because 
the decent opinion of mankind will never 
tolerate for long any situation which per- 
mits organized minorities, or even power- 
ful tyrannical groups or nations, to block 
the establishment and peaceful, orderly 
development of free representative gov- 
ernment and democratic institutions. 

I raise my voice in protest, therefore, 
against the further delay in executing 
previous solemn commitments which 
have been made to the Jewish people to 
enable them to carry out their aims for 
relief, self-government, and a homeland 
of their own. I wholeheartedly approve 
of and commend the efiorts which our 
President is exerting to assist in settling 
this question, and I urge that our Gov- 
ernment take additional steps at once 














through vigorous diplomatic representa- 
tions and good cffices to open the door 
of Palestine and prevent the privation 
and suffering which lie before our un- 
fortunate Jewish brethren this winter 
unless an early satisfactory settlement of 
this question is found. In my opinion, 
the early effectuation of a free Palestine 
is not only of great moment to very many 
worthy human beings, but, indeed, to the 
realization of our war aims. As a peo- 
ple, we cannot remain silent or unmoved 
in the face of continued persecution and 
possible destitution of millions of our 
fellow men, women, and _ children, 
whether they are Jews or gentiles. 

It is unfortunate to note in this con- 
nection that many peoples in many lands 
of various races and creeds are suffering 
from persecution, exploitation, unwel- 
come and detested political domination, 
and denial of their God-given right to 
free government. We cannot and will 
not be immune to their pleas for deliver- 
ance. In keeping with the traditions of 
our own free Nation, we must hold out 
the hand of succor, declare our sym- 
pathy for their plight, our resolution to 
relieve their hardship, support their 
just aims, and work as vigorously and 
straightforwardly as we can to encourage 
and help them to achieve self-determi- 
nation. 

I sincerely believe that this Congress 
should go on record at once as favoring 
the immediate abrogation of the in- 
famous white paper and the establish- 
ment of a free Palestine, and we should 
unhesitatingly go on record as favoring 
freedom through justice for every nation 
desiring and seeking it. 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMED 
FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3951) to stimulate voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Regular Military and Naval 
Establishments of the United States, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman make a short ex- 
planation of what the agreement is? 

Mr. MAY. I will be glad to. There 
Were six or seven changes made by the 
Senate. Four of them were clerical 
changes which corrected some errors 
created by the new amendments adopted 
by the Senate. 

The first amendment on which there 
Was any controversy related to the pe- 
riod of enlistment. The House had pro- 
vided for 1 year, 2 years, and 3 years. 
The amendment agreed upon by the 
conferees provides for 1 year, 112 years, 
2 years, and 3 years. 

The next controversial feature of the 
report was where we provided that the 
benefits for dependents of soldiers under 
the Allotment and Allowances Act 
should be extended to July 1, 1946. The 
Senate adopted an amendment extend- 
ing it to July 1, 1947. The Senate re- 
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ceded on that and we provided that 
those payments should be available to 
the enlistees up to July 1, 1946, except 
as to those who enlisted before July 1, 
1946, who would Ye paid up to 1947. 

The last amendment on which there 
Was any controversy was what was 
known as the Hayden amendment, re- 
lating to the induction of the Philippine 
Scouts. The Hayden amendment pro- 
vided that 50,000 of those scouts might 
be inducted into the Regular Army to 
serve in Japan as occupation troops. It 
also provided that it should be with the 
approval of the Philippine Legislature. 
The change which was made in con- 
ference was to provide that instead of be- 
ing approved by the Philippine Legis- 
lature it should be approved by the Phil- 
ippine Government, so as to eliminate 
any possible chance for controversy be- 
tween the legislature of the Philippines 
and the executive department, President 
Osmefia. The Senate amendment on 
that subject limited the occupation du- 
ties of these troops to Japan proper. The 
amendment, as agreed upon, provides 
that they may be deployed or used any- 
where in any territory which was cc- 
cupied by Japan during this war, includ- 
ing the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Just 
widening the opportunity for the use of 
these Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Do 
I understand this is a unanimous report 
of the conferees? 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3951) to stimulate volunteer enlistments in 
the Regular Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 5, and 6, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
Omit the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment and, on page 3 of 
the House bill, after the period in line 15, 
insert the following: “No person who is serv- 
ing under an enlistment contracted on or 
after June 1, 1945, shall be entitled, before 
the expiration of the period of such enlist- 
ment, to enlist for an enlistment period 
which will expire before the expiration of the 
enlistment period for which he is so serving”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

(1) Before the words “in the Regular Mili- 
tary or Naval Establishment” insert “prior 
to February 1, 1946,”; 

(2) On page 4, line 21, of the House bill, 
after the word “annual”, insert “enlisted”; 
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(3) On page 5, lines 16 and 17, of the 
House bill, strike out “forthwith”; and 

(4) On page 5, line 20, of the House bil, 
after the words “in advance”, insert “at his 
option.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out “July 1, 1947” in such amendment 
and insert in lieu thereof “July 1, 1946”; ang 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow. 
ing: 

“Sec. 14. The Secretary of War, with the 
approval of the Philippine Government, is 
hereby authorized to enlist in the Philippine 
Scouts, with pay and allowances authorized 
under existing law, fifty thousand men for 
service in the Philippine Islands, in the occu- 
pation of Japan and of lands now or formerly 
subject to Japan, and elsewhere in the Far 
East. Such enlistments shall be for three 
years unless sooner terminated and citizens 
of the Philippine Islands shall be eligible to 
volunteer for such service.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


ANDREW J. May, 

R. EwInc THOMASON, 

Wattrer G. ANDREWS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

Epwin C. JOHNSON, 

Lister HILL, 

Burnet R. MAYBANK, 

CHAN GURNEY, 

CHAPMAN REVERCOME, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3951) to stimulate 
volunteer enlistments in the Regular Mili- 
tary and Naval Establishments of the United 
States, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 


SENATE -MENDMENT NO, 1 


Senate amendment No. 1 provided for an 
enlistment period of 18 months, at the op- 
tion of the person enlisting. This is in addi- 
tion to the options provided under the House 
bill for 3-, 2-, and 1-year enlistments (the 
period of the 1-year enlistment being 1 year 
plus the period of any enlistment furlough). 
The House recedes. 


SENATE AMENDMENT NO. 2 

Senate amendment No. 2 provided that the 
l-year enlistment authorized under the 
House bill could not be availed of by 4 per- 
son serving under an enlistment (contracted 
after June 1, 1945) which would not expire 
within 1 year. The conference agreement 
extends this provision so as to provide that 
no person serving under any enlistment con- 
tracted on or after June 1, 1945, may enlist 
under the bill for an enlistment period 
which will expire before that under which 
he is serving. 


SENATE AMENDMENT NO. 3 

Senate amendment No. 3 required that 
persons holding a grade or rating, either tem- 
porary or permanent, be enlisted or reen- 
listed in a grade or rating at least as high 
as that so held. Under the House bill, dis- 
cretion was granted to the services in this 
respect. The conference agreement adopts 
the policy of the Senate amendment, but 
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mits its application to enlistments con- 
tracted before February 1, 1946. 


SENATE AMENDMENT NO. 4 


Senate amendment No. 4 amended the 
fervicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
1942 so as to provide for continuing eligi- 
pility for family :ilowances during the whole 
of an enlistment period which is contracted 
for prior to July 1, 1947, notwithstanding the 
termination of the war and the 6 months’ 
period thereafter. The conference agreement 
adopts the Senate amendment, but limits 
its application to enlistments contracted be- 
fore July 1, 1946. 


SENATE AMENDMENTS NOS. 5 AND 6 


Senate amendments Nos. 5 and 6 are cleri- 
cal amendments made necessary by Senate 
amendment No. 4. The House recedes. 


SENATE AMENDMENT NO. 7 


Senate amendment No. 7 authorized the 
Secretary of War, with the approval of the 
Philippine government, to enlist 50,000 men 
in the Philippine Scouts for service in the 
occupation of Japan. The conference agree- 
ment adopts the Senate amendment, but 
provides, in addition to certain clarifying 
amendments, that this force can be used 
also for service in the Philippines, in the 
occupation of lands formerly or now held by 
Japan, and elsewhere in the Far East. 

Anprew J. May, 

EWING THOMASON, 

W. G. ANDREWS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 





The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
GREAT BRITAIN, REMEMBER THE 
BALFOUR DECLARATION 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
{mous. consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks 
and include therein an open letter to 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr, Speaker, in 1923 the 
United States Congress unanimously 
adopted a resolution supporting the Bal- 
four Declaration and this same course 
was followed by 53 nations throughout 
the world. No formal action was ever 
taken by Great Britain to effectuate the 
Balfour Declaration. Today 100,000 
Jews live in concentration camps 
throughout Europe with no homes to go 
to and their only haven of refuge is 
Palestine who can absorb them without 
any cost or burden to world society and 
I appeal to the leaders of Great Britain 
who seek justice for their people now to 
apply it to the stricken Jews of the world 
and permit the immediate immigration 
of these 100,000 Jews to Palestine. I in- 
reve an open letter to Prime Minister 

ttlee: 

AN Oren LETTER TO PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 

Seven thousand Jews in liberated Czecho- 
Biovakia committed suicide in the last few 
weeks. They returned from the concentra- 
tion camps to find their homes gone, their 
families massacred, and opportunities for 
employment closed to them. They made re- 
peated attempts to build a new life for them- 
selves in Czechoslovakia or to emigrate over- 
Seas, but all doors were closed. They chose 
the only possible way out—out of unending 
Misery and out of life. 
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This is only one of many such reports that 
reach us almost daily from the countries of 
Europe. Do they reach your ears, too, Mr. 
Attlee? 

Perhaps you were not greatly impressed. 
What, after all, is the snuffing out of 7,000 
lives in a world grown accustomed to the 
violent death of millions? But we were not 
only impressed, Mr. Attlee. We were badly 
shaken. It is not only the number of these 
1 test victims, but the timing of this mass- 
suicide—after “liberation”—that we find so 
tragic. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 


ft was our very unhappy conviction all 
along that the responsibility for the extinc- 
tion of 6,000,000 Jews in Europe was not 
Hitler’s alone. The entire Christian world 
shares that responsibility. By their failure 
to take a strong stand the great democratic 
powels gave Hitler the green light to destroy 
European Jewry. And when hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of Jews could 
heave been saved from the claws of the Nazi 
beast, it was Great Britain which refused to 
admit them to Palestine—their only haven. 

When we voiced these accusations, ofiicial 
British spokesmen invariably took cover be- 
hind “the exigencies of war.” These flimsy 
excuses for a brutal policy, unprecedented in 
the history of human misery, were always 
morally offensive. But now the war is over. 
Hitler is gone, Europe is free, democracy is 
triumphant—and thousands of Jews prefer 
death to the type of liberation which has 
come to our people in Europe. 


THE LABOR PARTY’S PROMISE 


This is happening, Mr. Attlee, at a time 
when your Labor government is in power 
in Britain. Your party is now in direct con- 
trol of Palestine’s destinies. It is the party 
which as recently as May 1945 adopted a 
resolution declaring: 

“There is surely neither hope nor meaning 
in a ‘Jewish national home’ unless we are 
prepared to let Jews, if they wish, enter this 
tiny land in such numbers as to become a 
majority. There was a strong case for this 
before the war. There is an itrresistible 
case now, after the unspeakable atrocities of 
the cold and calculated German Nazi plan 
to kill all Jews in Europe. * * * The 
Arabs have many wide territories of their 
own; they must not claim to exclude the Jews 
from this small area of Palestine, less than 
the size of Wales.” 

A magnificent declaration, Mr. Attlee. You 
will agree, no doubt, that it entitles us to 
expect a full measure of justice from your 
regime. 

The Lord President of the Council and 
Labor Party Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, the Right Honorable Herbert Morrison, 
declared while denouncing the Chamberlain 
Government's white paper in May 1939: 

“If we do this thing today we shall have 
done a thing which is dishonorable to our 
good name, which is discreditable to our ca- 
pacity to govern, and which is dangerous to 
British security, to peace, and to the eco- 
nomic interest of the world in general and of 
our own country. Moreover, it will not work 
* * * the Government must understand 
that this document will not be automatically 
binding upon their successors in office, what- 
ever the circumstances of the time may be.” 


THE PROMISE HAS NOT BEEN KEPT 


You are the “successor in office,” Mr. Attlee. 
But in place of the fulfillment of these 
oft-repeated pledges, we have received word 
that your Government plans to continue 
with slight modifications the brutal white 
paper policy. While the remnants of Euro- 
pean Jewry are massed in concentration 
camps, morally and physically exhausted, 
still under violent anti-Semitic attacks, 
hungry and penniless, with nothing to re- 
turn to but the graves of their loved ones, 
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you are planning to keep the doors of Pales- 
tine practically closed. Despite the pledges 
of your party, the anti-Zionist policies of 
the Colonial Office are being implemented 
with the same vigor and determination as 
in the days of the old government. 

Britain can no longer hide behind the 
exigencies of war. So now we are told of 
the many preoccupations of the new gov- 
ernment, which prevent it from taking action 
to fulfill its promises with regard to Pales- 
tine. We venture to say that, despite your 
many preoccupations, one of the first acts 
of the new government should have been a 
sweeping abrogation of all measures restrict- 
ing Jewish enterprise in Palestine, the open- 
ing of that country’s gates to free and unre- 
stricted Jewish immigration and an official 
declaration reestablishing Palestine as a 
Jewish state. Nothing else and nothing less 
was rightfully expected of you and your 
Government. Nothing else and nothing less 
could restore our faith in the sincerity of 
Britain’s pledges, in the good will of Britain's 
people, and in the progressive spirit of Brit- 
ain’s new government. 

We waited hopefully for a historic pro- 
nouncement consistent with your party’s 
program. Instead, you offered us a mean 
trickle of immigration certificates which 
fairly mocks the tragic needs apparent to all. 
What did you expect us to do with this 
“gift"? Did you, perhaps, mean that we 
were somehow to divide these certificates 
among the hundreds of thousands of our 
people who must migrate to Palestine or be 
doomed? 

THIS IS OUR STAND 

We refuse to accept any such miserable 
gifts based on the white paper of 1939. We 
demand full recognition of Jewish rights to 
Palestine. We are at the very end of our 
patience, Mr. Attlee, and no palliative solu- 
tions will be accepted by American Jewry or 
by what is teft of European Jewry. As for 
the Jews of Palestine, what can they do but 
resist to the bitter end the policy which you 
propose to continue in that country. 

America is today called upon to deal with 
your Government in order to help in the 
solution of your country’s financial and eco- 
nomic difficulties, to the end that the British 
working masses May maintain a fair standard 
of living. They are entitled to it. But we 
say to you: The same rule of life should apply 
to the surviving Jews of Europe. You can- 
not expect sympathy for the social advance- 
ment of Britain’s masses when you withhold 
the right to a life of self-support and self- 
respect from the first victims of nazism. You 
cannot talk of social and economic progress 
and at the same time bolster the reactionary, 
pro-Fascist, feudal Arab rules in the Middle 
East, including the pro-Axis Mufti. Justice 
tceo, is indivisible. 

In this eleventh hour we urge you not to 
drive Jewish youth in Falestine and elsewhere 
to regard you and your people as enemies and 
betrayers of a sacred trust. We call on you to 
redeem Britain’s pledge to the Jewish people 
now. 

Nothing else and nothing less will do. 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Corres] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

I. G. FARBEN CARTEL POLITICAL IN- 
FLUENCE WITH RELATION TO WORLD 
PEACE 
Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, on De- 

cember 10, 1943, I asserted to Members 

of this House my belief that the menace 
of the cartels was the greatest cloud 
which hung on the horizon of the United 

Nations, 
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Today, as the war is won in Europe 
and the Pacific, and on the eve of various 
international conferences where this 
same problem will arise, I reiterate that 
same conviction and I appeal to the Con- 
gress to take cognizance of that cloud— 
of the menace to future world peace of 
the political influence of the cartel. 
This influence we have observed so fre- 
quently being exerted upon our domestic 
economy, and, far worse, upon our own 
national defense and security, and upon 
those international relations out of 
which came the planting of the seed of 
outlawry and the reaping of the harvest 
of death and destruction in the war just 
ended. 

The atomic bomb does not remove or 
lessen this menace of the cartel. To the 
contrary, this dreadful new scientific 
implement of war makes it even more 
imperative that these privately and 
secretly directed international alliances 
of scientific industry be forever eradi- 
cated from the affairs of this troubled 
world. 

It is in this connection that I wish to 
call to the attention of every Member 
of this House the authoritative and com- 
prehensive article on Cartels which is 
appearing in the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, and which, with the permission of 
the copyright owners, was inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD Appendix of 
March 6, 7, and 8. The reproduction in 
this way was by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. VoornHis], who, I am 
happy to say, hates the cartel and all its 
works asIdo. His purpose, as explained, 
was because there is voluminous discus- 
sion of cartels and exigent need for a 
clear understanding of just what the 
word “cartel” means. I am in accord 
with the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Vooruis]. Obviously, we should be 
certain of exactly what the cartel is, of 
everything that it does, and of the rea- 
sons why it does these things. Other- 
wise we dare not hope for a solution of 
the many problems arising out of this 
type of collective monopoly. 

Among the notable features in this 
article on the cartel is a heretofore unre- 
corded illustration of cartel political in- 
fluence which is very timely. Mention 
is made of the League of Nations Eco- 
nomic Conference held at Geneva in 1927 
where demand had arisen that the dele- 
gates should provide a solution for the 
problem of privately directed interna- 
tional cartel activities. So it would 
seem that even then the evils of the car- 
tei had caused repercussions in that ear- 
lier unsuccessful effort to attain world 
peace, and that there hed developed a 
demand for action by the League against 
those evils. 

But what happened? The delegates, 
instead of proclaiming any solution for 
the problem, proceeded to reject a pro- 
posal for the establishment of int2rna- 
tional control of the cartels, and reported 
that what they termed “the rationaliza- 
tion” of the cartel “was calculated to se- 
cure greater security and a hizher stand- 
ard in the conditions of life to the com- 
munity; lower prices and better goods 
to the consumer; and higher and stead- 
ier remuneration to the producers.” 

Fine words, althousth untrue—but 
there were more. Again we find from 


this article that among the delegates to 
this International Economic Conference 
was one Dr. Clemens Lammers who in 
some strange way had become the offi- 
cial advisor of the other delegates on the 
subject of the cartel. Dr. Lammers pre- 
sented to the conference a set of guiding 
principles concerning cartels in which, 
among other dicta, he proclaimed that 
the foremost purpose of cartels was in 
lowering costs and improving products; 
that the legal control of cartels existed 
in only a few countries; that the inter- 
national cartel as an expression of co- 
operation among nations would be vol- 
untary; and that efforts to interfere with 
the operations of cartels by means of an 
international court were unwise. It is 
likewise revealed that this official advisor 
of the League of Nations, Dr. Lammers, 
also advocated the education of public 
opinion that cartels were indispensable 
for the general welfare of the masses 
and urged that America should shape 
its measures pertaining to international 
cartels accordingly. 

Now, I think that I can leave it to the 
Members of this House that in the light 
of revelations since the war began you 
may readily decide whether these fine 
words, and impudent instructions to the 
Americans, in 1927, by the League of Na- 
tions adviser on cartels, as they were thus 
deftly infiltered into public opinion the 
world over, were not, in substance and 
effect, swallowed hook, line, and sinker 
by so many people in this country that 
it became an easy task to keep us almost 
unarmed, spiritually and physically, until 
the recent war began. 

I think, too, that you will agree with 
me that all of the fine words about cartels 
which flowed out of that League of Na- 
tions Conference in 1927, in the guise of 
unbiased world opinion, may have a 
rather familiar sound to us, right now 
in 1945, while other world peace con- 
ferences are in progress in a confusion 
of tongues and purposes; and while in- 
sidious influence is reported to be at 
work among the victors over Germany 
to soften the peace. For what purpose? 
So that German industry may revive and 
German cartel industrialists may sur- 
vive, to plan another war. Most of us 
have been deluged in the recent past 
with insidious propaganda, also allegedly 
unbiased, which intimates that the car- 
tels may be just those same nice kindly 
institutions that Farben’s Dr. Lammers, 
in 1927, abjured the League of Nations 
to tell us that they were then. So that 
perhaps some of us may be persuaded 
1gain that the cartel is a public bene- 
factor; that it may be good—or may he 
necessary—and eccordingly why bother 
to consider doing anything, or at least 
anything harsh about them just now. 
That plea that cartels are necessary is 
now again stressed. Only recently rep- 
resentatives of the oil industry, which 
has been so deeply involved in prewar 
criminal cartel conspiracies that they 
dare not, as yet, refer to the alleged 
goodness cf the cartel, stood before a 
Senate committee and pleaded tearfully 
that cartels were necessary—that we, 
the people of these United Siates who 
are now paying so ghastly a price for our 
blindness on this problem, must now re- 
lax our anti-trust-law restraints to per- 
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mit these oil companies again to take 
part in foreign cartel arrangements—¢o 
that we can again engage in foreign trade 
with the international cartels which, 
these petroleum magnates inform us, wil] 
now be revived. 

So here we have, in 1945, this slight 
modification of Dr. Lammers’ 1927 plea 
that cartels were both good and neges. 
Sary, and that the United States shoulq 
mind its own business and again let them 
alone, or join with them in Europe, 

Now let us look back and find out 
who this distinguished Dr. Lammers was. 
You will find out from the Americana 
thesis that he had become a member of 
the Reichstag in the early days of the 
German Republic. Also that he held an- 
other position which, we might assume, 
made him a very competent authority on 
this subject of cartels, if he wanted to tell 
the truth about them. For this Dr. Lam- 
mers, when he persuaded the League of 
Nations to do nothing about cartels be- 
cause he found them indispensable for 
the welfare of the masses; and who also 
instructed the United States ‘to shape its 
measures accordingly, that is, to keep its 
big mouth shut, was, at that same time, 
one of the directors of the giant combine 
and keystone of the world’s greatest su- 
percartel, the German I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. 

So now we may learn, after 18 years 
have passed, that this apparently disin- 
terested action, or nonaction, of the 
League of Nations on the cartel problem 
in 1927 was in reality the direct result 
of intrigue and pressure, of secret poli- 
tical influence, which was exerted upon 
the League’s delegates by one of the 
leaders of this vicious privately directed 
supercartel. Already, at that time, it was 
the real power in the background which 
directed the economy and the Govern- 
ment of Germany, and later was to be- 
come so strong, as this article points out, 
that it remains a moot point whether Hit- 
ler used the cartels for his purpose, or 
whether the cartels, the I. G. Farben in- 
dustrial leaders, merely created Hitler 
and made use of him for their purpose. 
Here in this article are the facts of how 
Farben used the League of Nations for its 
own despicable purposes, in this instance, 
in order to prevent any attempt to ex- 
amine or to control its evil designs on 
world neace, and at the same time to con- 
vince the world that it was a beneficent, 
kindly, and necessary institution. 

Accordingly, I say that here is a 
striking example of the kind of interna- 
tional political influence, and power, 
which we must recognize as still in exist- 
ence, and against which every one of us 
here, and every representative of this 
country now in Germany, should be on 
guard. This Geneva incident well illus- 
trates what the article refers to as the 
tremendous value of the cartel to the war 
aims of its leaders, due to its essential 
features of secret world-wide organiza- 
tion with private and irresponsible con- 
trol. 

We have all, I think, felt the impact of 
such influence here at Washington, at 
times like these, when investigation and 
legislation which may affect any cartel 
activities is under discussion, or pend- 
ing. Then it is that some visitor— 
plain language some lobbyist—atteimpts 
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his persuasions with quaint sophistries, 
or more subtle argument. Now what es- 
sential difference can anyone point out 
between the lobbyist—or fixer—exerting 
pressure here at Washington, or in Eu- 
rope in our reconstruction set-up, in 
1945, for cartel survival; and Farben’s 
Dr. Lammers at Geneva in 1927 success- 
fully persuading that international as- 
sembly not to act against the cartel. 

In the light of events since then, which 
are known to all of us, it may be ad- 
mitted that should the Geneva Economic 
Conference in 1927 have protested at the 
evils of the cartel, and had it even raised 
the lid a fraction of an inch to peer with- 
in the Pandora’s box of I. G. Farben, 
then those beastly, tragic human ills, 
which later were loosed from that casket 
of evil and death, might not have 
brought us, now, to a war and a victory 
so dearly won with the blood of American 
youth. In 1927 I. G.. Farben’s leaders 
had to prevent action by the League, so 
Farben’s distinguished Dr. Lammers was 
on the spot to do so. 

Who shall dare to say that some other 
Dr. Lammers, disguised in sheep’s cloth- 
ing*as a learned technical adviser, or 
in the raiment of an apostle of democ- 
racy and peace, has not been around 
Washington to advise anyone so credu- 
lous as to listen to him; or is not among 
those who at this very time are in Eu- 
rope to help decide on the spot what to 
do about saving German industries, or 
what punishment, if any, shall be meted 
out to guilty German industrialists. 

I am stressing this story of what Dr. 
Lammers did at Geneva in 1927 as a 
warning that we must be on guard now 
in our new world assemblies and in our 
reconstruction peace set-up, against the 
secret scheming of the cartel leaders, 
and especially those in the background 
of the I. G. Farben cartels, who are right 
now using political influence in unex- 
pected places in order to be permitted to 
revive their private international super- 
state—first to control the peace, and 
then to prepare for the next war. Per- 
haps we have here a clue to some of the 
confusion and grotesque results which 
have resulted at San Francisco, such as 
the Argentine incident; or for some of 
the mysterious and disturbing news items 
which are now coming out of our occu- 
pied territory in Germany. 

We must understand that these peo- 
ple seldom show their hands openly. 
Having become interested in this Dr. 
Lammers 1927 episode, I made inquiry 
of the author of the Americana cartel 
article, Mr. Howard W. Ambruster, of 
Westfield, N. J., and am informed by 
him that, although the part played by 
Dr. Lammers in the Geneva Conference 
is recorded in detail in the published 
proceedings of the. League of Nations, 
and in Dr. Lammers’ own writings on the 
Subject, yet there appears to be no men- 
tion in these publications of Dr. Lam- 
mers’ high position in the management 
ol I. G. Farbenindustrie. Mr. Ambrus- 
ter advises me that the proceedings of 
the League identify Dr. Lammers as a 
member of the Reichstag and as holding 
Several other imposing titles, but his 
Connection with I. G. Farben appears to 
have been omitted. That little fact had 
to be excavated from other documents 





relating to the supercartel itself. These 
identified the good doctor as one of its 
managing directors but, strangely 
enough, did not mention his other titles 
or his service to I. G. Farben at Geneva. 

This Americana article also reveals 
what I think few of us have realized, ex- 
cept vaguely, that the I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, being the largest corporate structure 
in Germany when it was formed in 1926 
as an amalgamation of the dye trust with 
other industries, was also tied in with 
Fritz Thyssen’s Versinigte Stahlwerke or 
steel trust, which was the second largest 
corporate entity in Germany. Farben 
was the controlling factor in this tie-up 
and these two industrial giants held sway 
over the entire fabric of Germany’s so- 
cial economy and war potential, and be- 
came also the nucleus of world-wide 
cartel structures of industrial espionage 
and sabotage, and of subversive political 
influence which prepared for war inside 
Germany by rearming; and inside Ger- 
many’s prospective victims with false 
peace propaganda, political corruption, 
and obstruction of their own defenses. 
Here was the gigantic industrial and po- 
litical superstate, privately directed— 
without which the war would not have 
been planned; could not have even 
started; nor carried on to its bloody end. 

Yet now we are told by Farben’s pre- 
war partners that we must tolerate inter- 
national cartels again, and must relax 
our laws so that our own nationals can 
again take part in them. Let me remind 
you that we have all heard the accusa- 
tions made repeatedly that Germany’s 
industrial leaders, knowing that this war 
was lost, were already planning for 
World War III; and I submit that in 
order to do this they must first acquire a 
hold of some kind upon the new ma- 
chinery for world peace which the United 
Nations, and all of civilization, are pray- 
ing will accomplish its purpose. Conse- 
quently, I say that, if we of this Congress 
do not approve of international monopo- 
lies we should say so right now in un- 
mistakable language. If we do not ap- 
prove of cartel political influence in 
international affairs, or of the cartel’s 
lobby here at home, let us act decisively 
forthwith to clean our own house of such 
influence. And if we mean to punish 
the real war criminals we should demand 
that some one should put the finger of 
accusation upon those international 
cartel leaders, and their stooges; without 
whose contriving Hitler could never have 
come to power; and the German general 
staff could never have set an army in mo- 
tion. In the cartel, in its industries and 
scientific research, is the real war 
potential. 

On this same subject of cartel political 
influence I call the attention of this 
House to another statement on the cartel 
by the author of the Americana mono- 

graph, as given before the Senate com- 
mittee which conducted hearings last 
May on S. 11, the O’Mahoney-Voorhis 
bill to require registration of restrictive 
foreign-trade agreements. Mr. Am- 
bruster testified at some length before 
that committee on May 22. After dis- 
cussing what a cartel is, and why it is an 
unqualified evil, whether considered in 
its social, economic, or political aspects, 
he said that of all of these characteristics, 





that of political influence is by far the 
most menacing to the future peace of the 
world. He cited several more unknown 
or little known examples of I. G. Farben’s 
evil influence in international affairs, 
and in relation to our own none too 
successful efforts to put a stop to and 
punish those involved in the activities of 
this private war-making machine as car- 
ried on inside of this country. He also 
made a rather positive statement to the 
Senate committee that there could be lit- 
tle authenticity in the exclamations of 
shocked surprise at what Farben had 
been planning, as heard since the war be- 
gan, and after the participation of those 
involved had been exposed. Mr. Am- 
bruster cited what appear to be ample 
proofs that he knew and had protested 
against these things for a decade before 
the war began; also pointing out that if 
he, an outsider, knew of the menace of 
Farben’s penetration into our national 
security, then those actually involved in 
the tie-ups must have known this also. 
The question arises, why was no atten- 
tion paid to his warnings? That potent 
sub rosa influence was the cause is ap- 
parent. 

Rather than antitrust suits resulting 
in postponements, relatively small fines, 
consent decrees or no punishment, this 
witness has recommended that some of 
the agents and allies of I. G. Farben in 
this country should be prosecuted under 
the general conspiracy statute for having 
engaged for many years in a gigantic con- 
spiracy to interfere with the functions of 
the Government of this country. He 
cited support for this theory from some 
surprising sources. Others appear to 
agree that this matter of cartel political 
menace to our national security, and to 
the future peace of the world, can be 
reached only by the width, depth, and 
teeth of the criminal conspiracy statute; 
and that antitrust action is too feeble a 
weapon. It will be interesting to observe 
how the new high officials in the Justice 
Department respond to this sugsestion. 
Favorable action by this House on Resolu- 
tions 102 and 103—L. H. Smitn and 
JERRY VOORHIS—now pending and frozen 
in the Rules Committee, might assist it. 

I think that I might quote here two of 
the replies to questions with which-How- 
ard Ambruster closed his testimony be- 
fore the Senators. Asked whether he 
thought that cartels caused the war in 
Europe, he replied: 

I not only think it, but I know it, and I 
can prove it. 


Asked how we, the United States, can 
secure our own proper share of foreign 
trade in the postwar era, unless we per- 
mit our nationals to become again in- 
volved in foreign cartels, the witness re- 
plied: 

I do not care how much foreign trade we 
lose by it. It won’t pay for what we have been 
through * * * when you balance the 
cost against the profit, we are too far in the 
red already. 


It is probable that many Members may 
agree with this conciusion that the cost 
of the cartel is too great. Many may be 
astonished at some of the proofs which 
he laid before the Senate committee in 
support of this conclusion. Ambruster 
knows this problem from a great many 
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years of actual contact, from rubbing his 
elbows and bruising his knuckles on do- 
mestic and international cartels, in their 
social, economic, and political activities; 
and also from the outlook of a student 
who obviously has done a tremendous 
amount of researchonit. I strongly urge 
the Members to read his testimony before 
Senator O’MsHONEY’s cominittee. 

Aside from all considerations of the 
evils of private collectivism in our do- 
mestic economy, or in the private regi- 
mentation of human effort by the cartel, 
the one great national and international 
issue which the cartel presents to us at 
this time, and which we must face before 
it is too late, is that of the cartel’s politi- 
cal influence, as we see it now revealed in 
preparation for this war, and as it must 
be met if its impact upon the next peace 
is to be immunized. We have won the 
war in Europe and in Asia, but are we 
doing those things which must be done 
if we are to win the peae, while the 
friends and allies of I. G. Farben also 
plan and connive in secret to reconstruct 
their private cartel superstate? Remem- 
ber, too, that much of the propaganda 
which clandestinely attempts to foment 
discord among the Allies in this war and 
in this peace has its origin and its moti- 
vation among the adherents of another 
era of world cartelization. Of what avail 
the victory of arms, with its ghastly sac- 
rifice of blood and treasure; of youth de- 
stroyed, or warped, or wrecked—if out of 
it shall come another peace of Farben’s 
cartel pattern, a peace disguised this 
time as a union of nations to rule by 
force—by the atomic bomb, if you 
please—and men of the cartel are in 
power in that new world assembly? 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
or the House, the gentlewoman from 
California |Mrs. DovuG.tas] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, mixed with my feeling of ela- 
tion on August 14 that we had come 
finally to the end of the war, the be- 
ginnings of which I saw myself in China 
in 1932, was a feeling of stupefaction. 
At first I sensed rather than fully real- 
ized that we had come to the end of one 
age and that we were witnessing the 
birth of another because of the smash- 
ing of the atom and the release of atomic 
energy. Now I know with certainty that 
it is true. We are in the atomic age. 
We cannot retrace our steps, whether 
we like it or not. 

This new atomic age demands of us 
an entirely new concept of our responsi- 
bilities one to another. These responsi- 
bilities must be based fundamentally 
upon a fully Christian moral attitude. 
Now, more than ever before, is the time 
for all of us to read our Bibles and to live 
by the principles found within that Good 
Book. ; 

When I returned to Congress this fall 
I wondered if we would begin where we 
left off, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Or would we demonstrate to the 
world that we did understand that a new 
age had begun? Would we act accord- 
ingly? Would we live up to our re- 
sponsibilities? Would we realize that the 
first order of business of this Congress 


and of the peoples of the world is the 
question of the survival of mankind? 
Would we realize that we have to learn 
to live together or perish? Living to- 
gether will demand cooperation of every- 
one. Cooperation is now possible be- 
cause no longer, if we use our scientific 
knowledge for the benefit of all, need one 
nation prosper to the detriment of an- 
other. But it is imperative that we 
realize fully the absolute necessity that 
this atomic energy, released for the de- 


struction of man during the war, be used ~ 


now for the fuller and better life 
which a continued peace will demand. 

We realize that we have unleashed a 
power that can destroy all of us, and we 
also fear in our heart of hearts that 
men have not the self control and the 
discipline that will be needed to use that 
power in the future for creative instead 
of destructive purposes. What we are 
really afraid of is ourselves. What we 
have done through science is to bring 
ourselves finally face to face with our- 
selves. We are the problem—not atomic 
energy. Everything has changed but 
man. We must now for the first time 
fully embrace Christian principles in our 
relationships to one another at home and 
to our neighbors across the world or we 
are lost. 

This presents to us the question are we 
going to keep for a short time the knowl- 
edge of atomic energy to ourselves, or 
shall we release it to the United Na- 
tions for the benefit of mankind? The 
reason I use the words “for a short time” 
is because clear thinking and a knowl- 
edge of the facts will show that no na- 
tion could possibly keep the knowledge 
of atomic energy a secret after it is 
known that man _ has_ successfully 
smashed the atom and can harness its 
power. 

The question being asked everywhere 
these days as to whether we should re- 
lease the secret of the atomic bomb to 
the world is based upon the fallacious 
premise that there is a secret which can 
be kept. In fact, there really is not any 
secret to keep. It is only a question of 
what stage of development have the vari- 
ous countries reached in their own re- 
search. The real secret was that the 
atom has been successfully smashed. 
That today is common knowledge. 

We are by no means alone in our at- 
tempts to harness the atom. Scientists 
of many nations worked on the research 
that led up to the smashing of the atom. 
Both Germany and Japan knew the prin- 
ciples; and if we had not succeeded in 
bombing out a plant in Norway, where 
the Germans were working on an atomic 
bomb, they might well have produced it 
first, won the war, and changed the 
whole course of the world. 

The Japanese, too, had their own pro- 
gram of atomic research, similar to the 
programs in the United States and in 
Germany. As far back as 1938, in Tokyo, 
a giant cyclotron was nearing comple- 
tion which was the duplicate of one un- 
der construction at the University of 
California. It was intended to be the 
largest and most powerful in the world. 

In fact, if it had not been for the 
courage and vision of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who made the ultimate decision to 
risk our matchless resources in this race 
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for survival, we would not have been 
given a second chance to build a free ang 
united world. 

We cannot keep this knowledge to our- 
selves. The only question can be, how 
soon do we release it? I, myself, think 
it ought to be given to the United Nations 
as speedily as possible, for it is not sub- 
ject to monopoly. What we need now in 
the world are friends. The air needs to 
be cleared of suspicion and doubt and 
fear. The United Nations, through the 
Security Council, should have the right 
to find out and know what is going on in 
every research laboratory in the world. 

As Mr. Walter Lippmann stated in a 
recent column, after demonstrating that 
the secret cannot be kept and that it was 
unnecessary to argue whether it ought to 
be kept: 


The object of our policy cannot be to keep 
the secret. That cannot be done. Our ob- 
ject must be to prevent the secret use of 
the knowledge asa military surprise. We 
can hope to do this only by measures which 
make the knowledge so much the common 
property of the scientific world that scientists 
would quickly be alerted if any of their col- 
leagues anywhere went underground to de- 
velop a weapon of surprise. 

No form of international control can work 
if it is not based on the premise that the 
scientists themselves must be the detectives 
and inspectors of the control. If we start 
with that premise, then it follows that the 
international agreements should aim at the 
most prompt and detailed exchanges of sci- 
entific knowledge in the whole field of atomic 
energy. It ought to be quite feasible for 
the scientists who now have the secret to 
Say what reports, correspondence, exchange 
of visits among laboratories, would make 
most certain that no development can long 
be carried on secretly, 


Mr. Lippmann further stated: 

If, on the contrary, we ourselves try to keep 
the secret, we shall not instigate others to 
act in secret, but we shall also make it much 
easier for them to act in secret. For instead 
of alerting the scientific world so that it can 
alert governments and people, we should be 
closing the eyes and ears of the very men who 
can most quickly detect any hidden mischie! 
that is being concocted in the dark. 

To those who contend that we should 
guard this secret, we must, I believe, reply 
that, on the contrary, the safest course is to 
guard against its being a secret anywhere. 


If we do not act promptly in this mat- 
ter, can we in the future, with any de- 
gree of fairness or consistency, demand 
that the Security Council know what 
other nations are doing in research? If 
we follow an ostrichlike attitude of se- 
crecy, we put in jeopardy all we have 
fought for, as it will surely sow the seeds 
of distrust, not only among our allies but 
in our own hearts before we have de- 
cently buried the dead of our combined 
victory. 

As Mr. Lippmann put it in his column: 

If would be dangerous in the highest de- 
gree to suppose we were keeping the secret 
if in fact we were not. For that could only 
give us, as it has already given many, a false 
sense of security and a false sense of our 
own power, 


This false sense of power could lead 
us straight into the old isolationism. 
What folly to return to the belief that 
we can remain isolated in this shrunken 
world after what we have just been 
through. If we readopt an isolationist 
attitude of self-sufficiency, the world 1s 
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finished for the atomic bomb and the se- 
crets of atomic energy can no more in- 
sure our country of security than did 
the expanse of the Pacific insure us 
acainst the disaster of Pearl Harbor. 
Our faith in the future cannot be built 
upon the sands of isolationism, or on the 
false security of any secret weapon. It 
must be built upon the rock of interna- 
tional good faith, upon the brotherhood 
of man. Mankind cannot afford another 
We must erase therefore the 
causes of war. International good faith 
will erase one of the causes of war— 
ispicion. To create international good 
aith we must have international co- 
operation. That cooperation cannot be 
yosed upon the distrust we are now evi- 
dencing by the unthinking talk about 
the so-called gecret of the atomic bomb. 
On the contrary, we must all strive and 
nd every effort to the end that science 
rves man—all of mankind—and make 
certain that this new and terrifying 
power is used to wage war against what 
have always been the common enemies 
of mankind—famine, pestilence, and 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
nee was granted to Messrs. KEOGH, 
SticLerR, and Cote of Kansas, until Oc- 
ber 27, on account of official committee 
assignments. 
SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
he following titles: 

S.136. An act for the relief of the Oregon 
Caves Resort; 

3.451. An act for the relief of Carl Baum- 
Lee D. 


act for the relief of 


S.573. An 


An act for the relief of Ernest L. 
nrmann; 
3.729. An act for the relief of William An- 
v Evans; 
5.132. An act for the relief of Ensign El- 
H. Beckmann, United States Naval Re- 


3.7¢2. An act for the relief of Everett 
] don, Sr.; Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr.; 
r, and Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr., for the 
t of their minor daughter, Nadine Mc- 
ion; and Everett McLendon, Jr.; 
j S.787. An act for the relief of Oliver 


5.857 
yOrd; 


S. 888 


An act for the relief-of Raymond W. 


An act to authorize the exchange 
‘ certain lands in the vicinity of the War 
epartment Pentagon Building in Arlington, 
902. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
onnel and formet Navy personnel for 
| property lost of damaged as a result 
Ol fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer 
Airport, Yelverton, South Devon, England, on 
December 26, 1944; 
S. 909. An act for the relief of Hugh Egan; 
_S.929. An act for the relief of Henry H. 
iman and Mrs. Marie J. Huffman; 
8.985. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
nnel and former Navy personnel for 
rsonal property lost or damaged as the re- 
r of fires occurring at various naval shore 
Activities; 
8.986. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
Personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
su ‘of a fire in the administration building 
“the naval air station; Bunker Hill, Ind., on 
December 28, 1944; 
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8.996. An act for the relief of Lt. (jg) 
William Augustus White, United States Naval 
Reserve; 


8.1007. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward P. Standley; and 

S. 1265. An cct for the relief of John R. 
Jennings. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
October 5, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will con- 
tinue public hearings on Friday, October 
5, 1945, at 10 a. m. in the Rivers and Har- 
bors hearing room, 1304 New House Office 
Building, for the consideraticn of H. R. 
2111 and H. R. 4079. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
will meet at 10 a. m. Tuesday, October 9, 
to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
tion in Washington will be heard during 
the first week, such as Members of Con- 
gress first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
Association of American Railroads, rail- 
road traffic organizations, railroad labor, 
and truck and bus associations. 

The second week will be devoted to 
various State commissions, agricultural 
associations, National Industrial Traffic 
League, and various citizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations, and traffic boards and chambers 
of commerce. 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing as much as possible. 
It is also desired to avoid any repetition 
in statements before the committee. 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which 
to present their testimony. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons 
who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War II, and to provide aid for the fam- 
ilies of deceased war-service merchant 
seamen, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

719. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $25,000,000 for the Federal Works 
Agency for the fiscal year 1946 (H. Doc. No. 
304); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 
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720. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate for the appropriation of $550,000,000 
for the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (H. Doc. No. 305); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REFORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 90. Concurrent 
resolution authorizing the Select Committee 
to Conduct a Study and Investigation of the 
National Defense Program in Its Relation to 
Small Business in the United States, House of 
Representatives, to have printed for its use 
additional copies of parts 1 and 2 of the hear- 
ings on financial problems of small busin« 
held before said committee during the cur- 
rent session; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1077). Referred to the House Calendar 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H.R. 4127. Abill toa 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
master General to adjust certain claims of 
postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other 
unavoidable casualty,” approved March 17, 
1852, as amended; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1078). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


nend 


Poste 
rcs 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4283. A bill to require parkins 
ties for the persons employed in Federal 
buildings in the District of Columbia; t 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 4284. A bill to provide for issuance of 
temporary certificates for air transportation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Fore 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 4285. A bill making the 14th day 
August of each year a legal holiday, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on tl 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 4286. A bill to authorize the constr 
tion of a new post office at Fulton, Mis 
the Committee on Public Buildings 
Grounds. 

H. R. 4287. A bill to authorize the cor u 
tion of a new post office at Iuka, Miss.; t 
the Committee on Public Buildings 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H. R. 4288. A bill to provide uniform : 
thority for the payment of travel expenses 
of consultants and other ¢€ employe 
of the Federal Government; to the Commit 
tee on Expenditures in the Exe 
ments. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H. R. 4289. A bill to provide for the pay 
ment by the United States of premiums or! 
bonds given to the United States by 
employed in the field and departmental serv 
ice of the Post Office Department; 
Committee on the Post Office and Pos 

By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 4290. A bill to direct the dischargé 
certain members of the armed force: 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4291. A bill to terminate the war t 
rates on certain goods and services, an 
reduce the regular rates thereon t > | 
cent; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


_" t ot 
utive Depar 


persons 








H. R. 4292. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1937 (50 Stat. 19, ch. 10), in rela- 
tion to uisaster loans to States or political 
subdivisions thereof; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 4293. A bill to incorporate United 
States Navy Veterans; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

H. R. 4294. A bill to assist in soil-conserva- 
tion and water-conservation work, forest- 
fire prevention and suppression, and forest 
improvement by making certain surplus ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies available for 
such work, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. J. Res. 254. Joint resolution providing 
for the reception by the Senate and the House 
cf Representatives of representatives of en- 
listed men who have served in the armed 
forces of the United States in World War II; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. Res. 364. Resolution requesting the 
Boerd of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to 
review the report of the Arkansas River and 
its tributaries; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R. 4295. A bill to correct the naval rec- 
ord of Raymond Stanley; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 4296. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

R. Gregory; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 4297. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Echell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4298. A bill for the relief of Severo 
Apoluna Dinson and Candilaria Dinson, and 
the legal guardian of Lura Dinson, and the 
legal guardian of Teresita Dinson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4299. A bill for the relief of Juan S. 
Purisima; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.¢300. A bill for the relief of the 
county of Hawaii, T. H.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R.4301. A bill for the relief of Philip 
Naope Kaili and Susie Kaili; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H.R. 4302. A bill for the relief of Kam 
Fong Chun, Mr. and Mrs. Jose Dias, Joseph 
De Souza, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Ayres, ard 
Jose Oducado; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H.R. 4203. A bill to continue in full force 
and cflect patent No. 1,686,$83; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H.R. 4204. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Oceanside, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Ey Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 
H.R. 4305. A bill for the relief of Ralph 


rCannavo; to the Committee on Immigration 


and Naturalization. 
By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 
H.R. 4206. A bill for the relief of Fred C. 
Hindrichsen; to the Committee on Naval 
Atairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1228. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of the 
Board of Commissioners of the City of New- 
ark, N. J., calling upon the Congress of the 
United States to support the program recom- 
mended by President Harry S. Truman, in- 
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tended to assure the profitable operation of 
business and industry and to provide jobs 
for all employable persons, and to support 
legislation suggested by the President, such 
as the full-employment bill, the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill relating to social secu- 
rity, and the housing bill; to tre Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1229. By the SPEAKER: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Ohio, relative to Fed- 
eral unemployment compensation and other 
legislation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Ocroper 5, 1945 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, October 
2, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Charles Wesley Fiint, D. D., 
LL. D., resident bishop, the Methodist 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty and ever-living God, Lord of 
nations, Father of men, we thank Thee 
for all the personal favors granted unto 
us in spite of demerit and shortcoming, 
and for all the national blessings be- 
stowed also so generously. Today we 
thank Thee especially “for heroes proved 
in liberating strife’ and for all who had 
a part in the victorious crusade: 

Grant that the war-born capacity for 
ungrudging sacrifice in a common cause 
may ripen into sacred unselfish sharing 
in the years of peace, with sentiment dis- 
ciplined by justice and justice hallowed 
by mercy. 

Endow those entrusted with responsi- 
bility for the momentous decisions of 
these days with clarity of understanding 
and purity of purpose, so that their ef- 
forts may make for the doing of Thy will 
on earth, even as it is in heaven. 

We ask in the Name which is above 
every name. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, October 4, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4129) to 
provide for reorganizing agencies of the 
Government, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3951) to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United 
States. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 90) authorizing 
the Select Committee to Conduct a Study 
and Investigation of the National De- 
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fense Program in Its Relation to Small 
Business in the United States, House of 
Representatives, to have printed for its 
use additional copies of parts 1 and 2 of 
the hearings on financial. problems of 
small business held before said commit- 
tee during the current session, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

8.136. An act for the relief of the Oregon 
Caves Resort; 

8.451. An act for the relief of Carl Bau- 
mann; 

S.578. An act for the relief of Lee D. 
Hoseley; 

S.694. An act for the relief of Dan C. 
Rodgers; 

8.711. An ect for the relief of Ernest L. 
Fuhrmann; 

8.729. An act for the relief of William 
Andrew Evans; 

S.782. An act for the relief of Ensign 
Eimer H. Beckmann, United States Naval 
Reserve; 

S.762. An act for the relief of Everett 
McLendon, Sr.; Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr., for the 
benefit of their minor daughter, Nadine Mc- 
Lendon; and Everett McLendon, Jr.; 

8.787. An act for the relief of Oliver 
Jensen; 

S.857. An act for the relief of Raymond 
W. Ford; 

8.888. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in the vicinity of the War 
Department Pentagon Building in Arling- 
ton, Va.; 

8.902. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer 
Airport, Yelverton, South Devon, England, on 
Decomber 26, 1944; 

S. 909. An act for the relief of Hugh Egan; 

S.9°9. An act for the relief of Henry H. 
Human and Mrs. Marie J. Huffman; 

§.c&5. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of fires occurring <t various naval 
shore act ‘ities; 

S.9£6. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in administration building at the 
naval air station, Bunker Hill, Ind., on De- 
cember 28, 1944; 

8.996. An act for the relief of Lt. (jz) 
Viilliam Augustus White, United States 
Naval Reserve; 

8.1007. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Edward P. Standley; 

S.1265. An act for the relief of John R. 
Jennings; 

H. R. 3466. An act to amend the National- 
ity Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality of 
citizens residing ubroad; and 

H.R.3951. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry naval nominations were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry naval nominations, which 
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were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of today’s Senate proceedings.) 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will cal! the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hart Murray 
Andrews Hatch Myers 
Austin Hawkes O’Daniel 
Bailey Hayden O'Mahoney 
Ball Hickenlooper Overton 
Bankhead Hill Radcliffe 
Barkley Hoey Reed 

Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Brooks Kilgore Russell 
Butler Knowland Saltonstall 
Byrd La Follette Shipstead 
Capper Lucas Smith 
Carville McCarran Stewart 
Chavez McClellan Taylor 
Connally McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McKellar Tunnell 
Donnell McMahon Tydings 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ferguson Maybank Walsh 
Fulbright Mead Wheeler 
George Millikin Wherry 
Gerry Mitchell White 
Green Moore Wiley 
Guffey Morse Willis 
Gurney Murdock Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLANpD] and 
the Senator from Virginia |[Mr. Gtass] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER] are detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has been appointed a delegate to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in Paris, 
and is therefore necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr, Brewster], the Senator from 





OcToBer 4, 1945. 


To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


‘ 


Name of individual 


lamie L. Mizen 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce: 

Lowell B. Mason, of Illinois, to be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner for the unexpired 
term of 7 years from September 26, 1942. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Medical Director George W. Calver to be a 
medical director in the Navy, with the rank 
Ol rear admiral, for temporary service, to 











New Hampshire (Mr. Brinces], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [| Mr. Buck], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEeHartT], the 
Senator from North Dakota I[Mr, 
LANGER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Tuomas] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-eight Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives has asked that 
we be in the Chamber of the House at 20 
minutes after 12, so it will be necessary 
to leave here at a quarter past. Inas- 
much as it is intended a recess shall be 
taken until next Tuesday, I now ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
departs from its Chamber to go to the 
House it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Tuesday next, so that we will 
not have to reassemble. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION—RESOLU- 
TIONS FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have 
about 400 resolutions from constituents 
in North Carolina on the subject of the 
Palestine situation, with respect to the 
British white paper and related matters, 
and we have here a classic illustration 
of pressure politics in this country. I 
am not in sympathy with these resolu- 
tions. I do not think they are well- 
founded. Whenever the matter comes 
up, if it ever shall, I intend to set forth 
my views fully. But because I believe 
that the right of petition should not be 
denied in this country, I send the resolu- 
tions forward, with the statement that 


APPROPRIATIONS 
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name of a person employed by the committee ~ 


who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
September 1945, in compliance with the terms 


continue while serving as medical officer in 
attendance on the Congress. 


“JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Joint resolutions were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim November 2, 1945, 
as Woman’s Enfranchisement Day in com- 
memoration of the day when women 
throughout the United States first voted in 
a Presidential election; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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I am opposed to the tenor, the contents, 
the objective of the resolutions. 

I ask unanimous consent to present 
these petitions and that they be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro’tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolutions presented 
by the Senator from North Carolina will 
be reeeived and referred to the Com- 





mittee on Foreign Relations, as re- 
quested. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 


JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 7) 
making unlawful the requirement for 
the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 625) thereon. I also 
submit the views of the minority of the 
Judiciary Committee together with a 
memorandum by the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Revercoms], which I ask 
be printed together. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the calen- 
dar; and the views of the minority to- 
gether with the memorandum will be 
printed as part of the report. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of September 1945 from the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 319 (78th Cong.), relating to per- 
sons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Aug 
23, 1944: 





KENNETH D. McKE.tuar, Acting Chairman. 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S.J.Res.108. Joint resolution providing 
for the bringing to the United States of the 
bodies of two unknown Americans, who were 
members cf the American forces who served, 
one in the European theater of war and the 
other in the Pacific theater of war, and lost 
their lives during World War II, and for the 
burial of the remains with appropriate cere- 
monies; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4129) to provide for 
reorganizing agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, was read 
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twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS BY SELECT COMMITTEE TO 
SONDUCT A STUDY AND INVESTIGATION 
OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


he FRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution £0, which was read as follows: 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accord- 
ence with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the 
Select Committee to Conduct a Study and 
Investigation of the National Defense Pro- 
gram in Its Relation to Small Business in 
the United States, House of Representatives, 
be, and is hereby, authorized and empow- 
ered to have printed for its use 500 addi- 
tional copies of parts 1 and 2 of the hearings 
on financial problems of small business held 
before said committee during the current 
session. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this is 
the concurrent resolution required by the 
rules, as a courtesy to the House. The 
House wants some printing done, and I 
ask that the Senate proceed to consider 
the concurrent resolution at this time. 

the PRES:DENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to immediate considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

fir. WHITE. Does the concurrent 
resolution do anything except authorize 
certain printing? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It merely authorizes 
the printing of additional copies of hear- 
ings before a committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resoluSion. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVY PER- 
SONNEL FOR PERSONAL PROPERTY 
LOSSES AT NAVAL AIR STATION, PUNGO, 
NORFOLK, VA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1962) to reimburse certain Navy per- 
sonnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal proporty lost or damaged as the 
resuit of a fire at the naval auxiliary air 
station, Pungo, Norfolk, Va., on February 
13, 1945, which was, on page 1, line 6, 
to strike out “$1,049.18” and insert 
“$2,216.78.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Pyvesident, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RECESS TO TUESDAY—RECEPTION TO 
ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. EARKLEY. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement here- 
tofore entered into providing for a recess 
until Tuesday, I now move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess, and I ask the Sena- 
tors to assemble to go to the House 
Chamber. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until Tuesday, 
October 9, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

Thereupon the Members of the Sen- 
ate, preceded by the President pro tem- 
pore, the Sergeant at Arms, and the Sec- 


retary, proceeded to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives to receive and hear 
the address of Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. 

(For the proceedings in the House of 
Representatives, see this day’s ConcREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, p. 9465.) 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received Octo- 
ber 5 Cegislative day. October 2), 1945: 


IN THE Navy 


Capt. Roger W. Paine, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 22d day of 
June 1942. 

Capt. Claude O. Kell, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 21st day of July 
1942. 

Cept. Grover C. Klein, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 7th day of 
December 1942. 

Capt. Thorvald A. Solberg, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 10th 
day of December 1932. 

Capt. Frederick E. Haeberle, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 15th day 
of February 1943. 

Capt. Norborne L. Rawlings, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 22d day 
of February 1043. 

Rear Adm. Andrew F. Carter, United 
States Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral in 
the Naval Reserve, for temporary service, to 
rank from the 20th day of June 1945. 

Rear Adm. Ellery W. Stone, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service, to rank 
from the 22d day of September 1943. 

Rear Adm. Cswald 8S. Colclough, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 2d day of March 1944. 

Rear Adm. Thomas Gr W. Settle, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 20th 
day of December 1943. 

Commodore Edmond J. Moran, United 
States Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral 
in the Naval Reserve, for temporary service, 
to rank from the 5th day of August 1945. 

Commodore Giles C. Stedman, United 
States Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral 
in the Naval Reserve, for temporary service, 
to rank from the 22d day of Septemter 1943. 

Ccmmedore Paul F. Foster, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service, to 
rank from the 21st day of January 1944. 

ommodore Thomas B. Inglis, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 
22d day of September 1943. 

Commodore Lewis L. Strauss, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service, to rank 
from the 5th day of June 1945. 

Capt. George C. Dyer, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 24th day 
of September 1943. 

Capt. Charles B. Momsen, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 6ih day 
of October 1943. 

Capt. Felix L. Johnson, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 10th day 
of October 1943. 

Capt. Herbert G. Hopwood, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 30th day 
of October 1943, 
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Capt. Maurice E. Curtis, United States 
Navy, to b2 a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 20th day 
of November 1943. 

Capt. John E. Gingrich, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 3d day of De. 
cember 1943. 

Capt. Sidney W. Souers, United States 
Naval Reseive, to be a rear admiral in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service, to rank 
from the 18th day of May 1944. 

Capt. Luis de Florez, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a rear admiral in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 23d day of December 1944. 

Medical Director Winchell M. Craig to be a 
medical director in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with the rank of rear admiral, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 20th day 
of July 1943. 

Pay Director Gerald A. Eubank to be a pay 
director in the United States Naval Reserve, 
with the rank of rear admiral, for temporary 
service, to rank from the 10th day of 
August 1944. 

Pay Director Wilfred J. McNeil to be a pay 
director in the United States Naval Reserve, 
with the rank of rear admiral, for temporary 
service, to rank_from the 10th day of June 
1945. 

Civil Engineer Kirby Smith to be a civil 
engineer in the United States Naval Reserve, 
with the rank of rear admiral, for temporary 
service, to rank from the 18th day of May 
1943. 

Capt. Thomas Blau, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commedore in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. Antoine O. Rabideau, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a commedore in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. Alvin O. Lustie, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commodore in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. Joseph B. Lynch, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commedcre in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. Isaac J. VanKammen, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a commodore in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. John M. Gill, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commodore in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. Claude O. Bassett, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a commodore in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. Webb C. Hayes, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commodore in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. James E. Arnold, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commcdore in the Naval Re- 
serve, for temporary service. 

Capt. Gene Markey, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commedore in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. David S. Ingalls, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commodore in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. John D. Small, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commodore in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. Howland R. Gary, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a commodore in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service. 

Capt. Warner N. Grubb, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a commodore in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service. 

Medical Director Thomas B. Magath to be 
a medical director in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with the rank of commodore, for 
temporary service. 

Medical Director Richard A. Kern to be & 
medical director in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with the rank of commodore, for 
temporary service. 

Medical Director Don S. Knowlton to be 4 
medical director in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with the rank of commodore, {or 
temporary service. 
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Medieal Director Thomas M. Rivers to be a 
medical director in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with the rank of commodore, for 
temporary service. 

Medical Director Alphonse McMahon to be 
a medical director in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with the rank of commodore, for 
temporary service. 

Dental Surgeon George C. Paffenbarger to 
be a dental surgeon in the United States 
Naval Reserve, with the rank of commodore, 
for temporary service. 

Pay Director John W. Landregan to be a 
pay director in the United States Naval Re- 
gerve, with the rank of commodore, for tempo- 
rary service. 

Pay Director William L. Nelson to be a pay 
director in the United States Naval Reserve, 
with the rank of commodore, for temporary 
service. 

Chaplain Robert J. White to be a chaplain 
in the United States Naval Reserve, with 
the rank of commodore, for temporary service. 

Civil Engineer Cuthebert P. Conrad to be a 
civil engineer in the United States Naval Re- 
serve, with the rank of commodore for 
temporary service. 

Civil Engineer Roy M. Harris to be a civil 
engineer in the United States Naval Reserve, 
with the rank of commodore, for temporary 
service. 

Civil Engineer Francis M. McCarthy to be a 
civil engineer in the United States Naval Re- 
serve, with the rank of commodore, for 
temporary service. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Frivay, Ocrosper 5, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Blessed be Thou, O Lord; Thou who 
art the creator of the mountains and 
master of the winds and tides, breathe 
upon us anew the blessing of the divine 
presence. Give our fair land a will to 
forsake lesser ambitions and to share 
with others what we are and have. Di- 
rect us to put ourselves in the spirit of 
utter selflessness on the side of right and 
justice, and to live courageously the 
great moral and spiritual imperatives 
upon which our Republic was founded. 

O Trinity of love and power, today the 
minds of our people are arrested by the 
visions of a better world, foreshadowed 
by the presence of those valiant leaders 
who have led captivity captive and 
broken the chains of pagan rule, restor- 
ing faith and hope where darkness and 
despair prevailed. For all brave and in- 
trepid masters of the sea and of the 
depths beneath, we give our grateful 
thanks; through danger and death they 
fulfilled their perilous missions, with 
love of freedom as the watchword of 
their souls. In the spirit with which 
they led their mighty ships through 
tempest and wild alarm, O God, unite our 
country in an eternal purpose to preserve 
and bear aloft the torch of nations who 
love Thee and keep Thy commandments. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


_A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
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that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 694. An act to amend section 321, title 
III, part II, Transportation Act of 1940, with 
respect to the movement of Government 
traffic. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 34. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation to have printed additional copies 
of the hearings before said committee on 
S. 555, a bill to establish a Missouri Valley 
Authority. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 


. House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 


lowing title: 
S.694. An act for the relief of Dan. C. 
Rodgers. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House tc the bill (S. 90) entitled 
“An act for the relief of the estate of 
George O’Hara,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. O'DANIEL, and Mr. 
Wuerry to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. An enclosed space on 
the East Capitol Plaza has been reserved 
for Members and gallery visitors who 
wish to view the parade which will fol- 
low the appearance of Admiral Nimitz. 

In view of the fact that most of the 
exits to the building are closed, Mem- 

ers and gallery visitors who desire to 
view the parade should go to the first 
floor and leave the building by the door 
directly opposite the air-line ticket office. 

The Chair declares the House in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 7 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

JOINT MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF 
THE HOUSE AND SENATE IN HONOR OF 
FLEET ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ, 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE PACIFIC 
FLEET AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN AREAS 


At 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m., 
the Doorkeeper announced the President 
pro tempore and the Members of the 
United States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by its President 
pro tempore, its Secretary, and Sergeant 
at Arms, entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The President pro tempore of the 
Senate took the chair at the right of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Senate 
took the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House, the Chair appoin s the following 
members of the committee to escort our 
distinguished guest into the Chamber: 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack}, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. INSON], and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Martin]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the 
Senate. On the part of the Senate, the 
Chair appoinis as members of the com- 
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mittee to escort our distinguished guest 
into the Chamber the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BarKtey], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Wuite], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu]. 

At 12 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the Secretary of 
the Navy, Hon. James Forrestal. 

At 12 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced fleet commander 
of the United States Navy, commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet and the 
Pacific Ocean area, Chester W. Nimitz. 

Admiral Nimitz, escorted by the com- 
mittee of Senators and Representatives, 
entered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and stood at the Clerk’s desk. 
[Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, I have the great privilege and the 
high pleasure of presenting to you a 
great American, a great fishting man, 
one of whom all Americans are proud, 
commander in chief of the United States 
Pacific Fleet, Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

ADDRESS OF ADMIRAL CHESTER W. 
NIMITZ 


Admiral NIMITZ. Mr. President, Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the Congress of the 
United States, distinguished guests, it is 
with all humility that I appear before you 
on this occasion. I feel confident that 
no greater honor will come to me during 
my lifetime. I am sensible of the fact 
that I do not come here as an individual 
and I acknowledge at the outset that I 
am here only as a representative of the 
brave men who fought under my com- 
mand in the Pacific. Some of them are 
here with me today. [Appleuse.] 
Speaking in the name of those brave 
men, whether they wore the uniform of 
the Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, 
or the Marine Corps, I wish to give you a 
brief report on the job we are just bring- 
ing to an end. 

Five weeks ago I was in a land of hn- 
ger, and defeat, and disillusionment. 
Five weeks ago I was in Japan. Among 
the ships of the Pacific Fleet anchored 
in Tokyo Bay was a proud symbol of 
that humanity and mercy which can ex- 
ist among a civilized people even in the 
midst of bloody war. That symbol of 
humanity and mercy was a ship of the 
United States Navy, the hospital ship 
Benevolence. She had been sent to 
Tokyo Bay, as her sister ships had been 
sent to other enemy ports, to take on 
board the starved, the sick, the wounded, 
and the heartsore American prisoners of 
war in that area. I shall always remem- 
ber that visit because it was my privi- 
lege that day to shake the hand of so 
many men who had fought and suffered 
that this Nation might remain free. I 
was again impressed by the bright cour- 
age and unshaken confidence which had 
. Sustained them during their captivity. 
To me those men like others I have seen 
in many hospitals and those to whom I 
have been privileged to make awards in 
the name of the President were a re- 
minder that our victory had been pur- 
chased at great price. In the hearts and 
the hungry eyes of those rescued men you 
could see a kinship with their thousands 
of lost comrades, men who will forever 
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sleep beneath the lonely palms of the 
distant Pacific isles, men who will stand 
their eternal watch at sea for as long 
as time goes on. Those men, the rescued 
and their lost comrades, are a greater 
price than any that can be reckoned in 
billions of dollars. [CApplause.] 

Let us have a look at what was accom- 
plished in the Pacific war by the costly 
victory of our fighting men; let us review 
what Japan had left in the way of mili- 
tary resources when she was forced to 
admit defeat. It may come asa surprise 
to many Americans to learn that from 
the standpoint only of troops and air- 
craft Japan actually was better off on 
VJ-day than she was nearly 4 years ago 
when she initiated national hara-kiri 
with her treacherous attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

At the end of the war Japan had a 
larger army and a far more powerful air 
force than she possessed on December 7, 
i941. Here are’ the rough figures, ac- 
cording to our best intelligence: In the 
home islands of Japan at the time of sur- 
render there were more than 2,000,000 
professional military personnel. In ad- 
dition, there was a large force of home 
guards, prefectural police, and auxiliaries 
of various kinds. In China, Manchuria, 
Formosa, and Japan’s stolen empire to 
the south there were more than 3,000,000 
men. All told, Japan could muster a 
trained professional army of more than 
5,000,000 men on VJ-day as against a 
total of only 3,000,000-plus on the day 
this war began. 

From the standpoint of air strength 
the figures are even more startling, 
Japan began this war with an approxi- 
mate total of 5,300 planes, of which 
roughly 3,200 were combatant types. 
On the day war ended Japan’s air force 
had increased by approximately 100 per- 
cent, to a total of 11,000 planes, of which 
approximately 6,000 were combatant 
planes. 

Why, then, did the enemy have no 
alternative but to surrender? And why 
did he strive for peace before the intro- 
duction of the atomic bomb and before 
the entry of Russia into the war? By 
early August Japan’s fighting fleet had 
ceased to exist. [Applause.] Of a once 
esreat navy Japan had still afloat one 
battleship, damaged; four aircraft car- 
riers, all damaged; two heavy cruisers, 
both damaged; and two light cruisers, 
one damaged. Not one of these ships 
had a crew aboard. Thirty-nine of 
Japan’s once large force of destroyers 
remained, but 6 of these were damaged 
and 10 were without crews. Fifty-one 
enemy submarines survived, and 96 small 
patrol crafts. In addition, there were a 
couple of mine layers, two old training 
' cruisers, and a submarine tender. By 
the middle of 1945 Japan might just as 
well have scuttled this remnant of her 
navy for all the good it could do against 
our all-powerful sea-air forces. - 

The picture of Japan’s merchant ma- 
rine was equally grim. Over a year ago 
our intelligence gave us information on 
the toll we were then taking of Japanese 
shipping between Malaya and the home 
islands. Of each five merchant ships 
that sailed from Singapore the Japanese 
counted themselves extremely lucky if 
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three of those five ships stayed afloat to 
complete their journey. 

Our enemy was forced to surrender 
because Japan, a maritime nation, ‘de- 
pendent on food and materials from 
overseas, was stripped of her sea power. 
On the other hand, we had sea power 
which made it possible to capture and 
hold the bases within Japan’s system of 
inner defenses from which our Army’s 
very long-range bombers and other air- 
craft operated. We had sea power which 
made it possible to cut the enemy’s lines 
of overseas communications to points on 
the Asiatic Continent and in the South- 
west Pacific, denying him access to need- 
ed resources. His industry was strangled 
and his people were at the point of star- 
vation. He lacked oil for his ships and 
gasoline for his aircraft. We had sea 
power which made it possible to protect 
our own lines of communication and 
move vast quantities of men, material, 
and munitions to our forward bases and 
also to the Russians. We had sea power 
to prevent an enemy effort to launch am- 
phibious counterattacks on our flanks or 
in the rear. We had sea power to cover 
and support every amphibious landing 
in the Pacific war. We had powerful 
carrier forces which had struck strate- 
gic and tactical targets in the inner re- 
cesses of the empire. We had seized 
everywhere bases and built the airfields 
which made possible the wonderfully 
successful B-29 bombing and mining 
missions and eventually the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima.and Nagasaki. 
With our sea power making possible the 
use of all our other resources, we gave 
Japan the single choice of surrender or 
slow but certain death; and for the wise 
decision to surrender we can all breathe 
a fervent thanks to God. [Applause.] 

In stressing the importance of sea 
power in our Pacific victory, I do not in- 
tend or desire to give the impression that 
in gaining this victory any one service 
deserves praise above another. It was 
my privilege and honor to command offi- 
cers and men of all the services. Never 
did I find that a man’s uniform affected 
his willingness to respond when there 
was a job to be done. [Applause.] They 
were all brave men. There was no dif- 
ference in the way they fought; and 
when they .fell, whether they were 
dressed in army khaki, marine green, or 
navy blue, they all wore the same red 
badge of honor that is stained with the 
blood of freemen who hold that liberty is 
dearer than life itself. [Applause.] 

Our victory was the product of in- 
tegrated teamwork from the highest 
echelon of command to the lowest. No 
mention of the Pacific war could be made 
or should be made by me without refer- 
ence to the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
whose foresight and keen interest re- 
sulted in a rapid upbuilding of the Navy 
soon after he assumed the responsibility 
of Commander in Chief. [Applause.] 

We, the cfiicers and men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, in 
the Pacific are deeply grateful to our 
late Commander in Chief and to our 
present Commander in Chief and to our 
seniors in the chain of command for 
their unwavering support of the forces 
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in the field. We are also grateful to the 
Congress and to the people whom they 
represent for providing rapidly and gen. 
erously the resources which made our 
victory possible. Never in the history of 
any war have those forces in the fielq 
been more effectively and loyally sup- 
ported by the folks athome. [Applause.} 

I was privileged to command not only 
Navy personnel including Coast Guard 
and Marine, but also Army personnel, I 
would indeed be remiss if I did not in- 
clude in my appreciation the officials 
of the War Department and the Army of- 
ficers and men in the field who were tire- 
less in their efforts to meet our require- 
ments and who fought shoulder to 
shoulder with us. We in the Pacific 
Ocean areas are indebted also to our allies 
of the British Commonwealth. New Zea- 
land and Australian forces fought with 
us and a powerful detachment of the 
British Pacific Fleet had an important 
place on the team and participated in 
the operation which resulted in the de- 
feat of Japan. [Applause.] 

Our operations would not have been 
possible without the strong support of 
our merchant marine. These gallant 
officers and men maintained a bridge of 
ships across the Pacific and bore their 
share of the Japanese attacks while un- 
loading on distant islands while the 
struggle was still intense and the issue 
not yet decided. All of you know the 
accounting which has been made in the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Until he had literally given his life in 
the service of his country, Secretary 
Frank Knox moved and acted in the high 
tradition that we revere. At his death 
another and younger leader was ready in 
the person of James Forrestal. To both 
of these men our country owes a debt 
of gratitude. [Applause.] 

From the beginning of the war we had 
the intelligent direction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. For the'conduct of the 
offensive in the Pacific Ocean areas 
which carried across the Pacific from 
the Gilberts to the Ryukyus there was a 
joint staff under my supervision. Off- 
cers and men of all American forces and 
representatives of Great Britain served 
on this staff. I am indebted to them for 
their loyalty, ability, and unfailing wise 
counsel. 

Your fighting men have done well the 
job you sent them out to do, the job you 
helped them to do by your complete 
mobilization of thought and energy on 
the home front. Your fighting men 
have handled well the tools and ma- 
chines and weapons which you provided 
for them in such quantity and in such 
quality as has never before been known 
in the history of warfare. Your fighting 
men have kept the faith, and soon they 
will be coming home. [Applause.] 

As a professional sailor and a servant 
of my country, I should indicate to you 
what I think should be done to guarantee 
that the peace which we have bought s0 
dearly be made permanent, to guarantee 
that our men will not have to go forth 
to fight another war. I point out to you 
the sad fact that we have never yet en- 
tered a war for which we were prepared. 
The science of warfare is constantly 
changing but with the emphasis always 
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onspeed. Ipray that no future war may 
ever again find us unprepared. Most of 
all I pray that such a war does not be- 
gin and end to our disadvantage and be- 
fore we can even begin to fight. This 
need not happen to us. It will not hap- 
pen to us if we exercise our intelligence, 
ur vigilance, and use our good plain, 
common sense and keep our fighting 
forces ready. If we fail in this we have 
petrayed those brave men who died to 
give us the privilege of living in friend- 
ship and decency with other enlightened 
nations. To each mother, to each father, 
to each brother, and to each sister, wife, 
and sweetheart of those valiant men who 
will never return, I express my personal 
and heartfelt sympathy. I do not be- 
lieve, I cannot believe, that your loved 
ones died in vain. I stand here today 
as the representative of the soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines who have won the vic- 
tory in the Pacific. We have carried out 
the duty imposed upon us on December 
7,1941. I am deeply moved by and pro- 
foundly grateful for the evidence that I 
have seen today that Congress considers 
that duty to have been well and faith- 
fully discharged. [Applause.] 

At 12 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m. 
Admiral Nimitz and his committee of es- 
cort retired from the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

At 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m. 
the Speaker announced that the joint 
meeting was dissolved. 

Thereupon the President pro tempore 
and the Members of the Senate returned 
to their Chamber. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired at 12 
o'clock and 56 minutes p. m., the House 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the proceedings had during the recess of 
the House will be printed in the Recorp. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heretofore been granted a special order 
to address the House for 15 minutes this 
afternoon. I ask unanimous consent 
that that order be vacated and that in 
lieu thereof I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House on Tuesday next for 15 
minutes after disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
= request of the gentleman from Okla- 

oma? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include a letter. 


PEARL HAREOR INVESTIGATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
administration insist that the British 
Empire return here, as a witness to ap- 
pear before the committee investigating 
Pearl Harbor, Tyler Kent, the son of a 
distinguished career man in our foreign 
service, who, in October of 1939, was ap- 
pointed coding clerk in the American 
Embassy in London? 

Some recall that it was his duty to de- 
code messages sent and received by the 
State Department in a secret code. In 
May of 1940, he was seized by British 
authorities who accused him of having 
revealed to a Member of Parliament, 
Capt. Archibald Ramsay, what Kent said 
were the contents of certain secret 
messages which had passed between Win- 
ston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt. 
Kent confessed that he had copied and 
photographed these messages. 

Churchill then was First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the British Cabinet and 
Roosevelt was President of the United 
States. Joseph P. Kennedy was the 
American Ambassador in London. 

For years, Kent was held confined in a 
British prison and all attempts to obtain 
from him information as to the com- 
munications which passed between 
Churchill and Roosevelt have been futile. 

Kent claimed that his purpose in dis- 
closing these messages was to prevent 
war, and it was alleged that, while high 
Officials here were talking peace, they 
were, as a matter of fact, planning war. 

Will the committee on Pear] Harbor 
call Kent? Willit call Kennedy? Will it 
call those who in the State Department 
or in any other department here in 
Washington put into code and de- 
ciphered the some 450 cables which 
Kent’s mother claims were exchanged be- 
tween Roosevelt and Churchill? 

Will the committee call the Govern- 
ment’s employees in London and compel 
them under oath to disclose the contents 
of these messages? 

There is in particular one message 
which it is claimed was sent by Churchill 
to Roosevelt in October of 1939, in which, 
it is charged, Churchill, who was not the 
Prime Minister, wrote: 

I am half American and a natural person 
to work with you. It is evident we see eye 
to eye. Were I to become Prime Minister of 
Britain we could control the world. 


Now it is stated that President Roose- 
velt deprived young Kent of his citizen- 
ship; that he is no longer an American 
citizen. 

It is to be hoped that the committee 
will insist that the facts in connection 
with Tyler Kent’s arrest and incarcera- 
tion be made public; that the truth of 
the many rumors which have been circu- 
lated about the secret communications 
between Churchill and Roosevelt be 
ascertained. 

In justice to the memory of one of these 
men and in justice to the other, the 
people of these United States and of the 
British Empire should learn whether or 
not these two men were plotting to get 
the United States into war or whether 
they were secking to avoid war—this not 
solely for the purpose of clearing the rec- 
ord, but in the hope that other like inci- 
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dents, other like conspiracies, if there was 
@ conspiracy, might in the future be 
avoided and American lives saved. 

American mothers and wives have the 
right to know whether those in authority 
are planning or following a course which 
will bring war. 

Reference to this matter was made by 
me on June 8, 1945—-CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, page 5801—and more recently I re- 
ceived a latter calling attention to the 
Kent incident, pertinent parts of which 
are as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 7, 1945. 
Rep. CLARE HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Following my telegram 
of August 7th, my contacts with the women 
of the country reveal the great interest which 
is being manifested in the investigation of 
Pearl Harbor. Many people know that no 
Congressional Investigating Committee will 
expose the entire truth about Pearl Harbor 
unless it fearlessly traces the intrigues which 
preceded our shameful disaster. The released 
report of Army and Navy investigations about 
Pearl Harbor, as well as John T. Flynn’s re- 
markable investigations, while giving us 
much invaluable information, do not tell 
the whole story and omit many important 
matters which should be disclosed to our 
people. Such disclosures have nothing to do 
with party politics; the heartaches of war 
are the same, regardless of party. 

A record is in existence, it is contained in 
several hundred cablegrams which were ex- 
changed between Winston Churchill and the 
late Presidént Roosevelt through the medium 
of the American Embassy in London, using 
the State Department secret code. In a Con- 
gressional message you brought out the case 
of Tyler Kent. The Pearl Harbor investiga- 
tion will be incomplete if the cables ex- 
changed between Roosevelt and Churchill 
are not brought within the orbit of public 
daylight. 

When President Truman blames “the Na- 
tion as much as any individuals” for the 
catastrophe at Pearl Harbor, we need to 
analyze this statement. If, for instance, 
someone would blame the American people 
for the weather, we should demand to be 
shown just how they were to blame. Cer- 
tainly in the Pearl Harbor matter the Ameri- 
can people had nothing to do with the foreign 
diplomacy, the intelligence service, or the 
warnings to be sent to Pearl Harbor. The 
assertion is made that the people did not 
support the President in his efforts for pre- 
paredness. Does this mean that the isola- 
tionists or those who were for America first 
were to blame? Is it permissible to ask: If 
the preparedness had been greater, would 
there not have been more ships tied up at 
Pearl Harbor to be destroyed and would 
there not have been more men whose lives 
would have been lost? That certainly would 
have been the result with the same kind of 
diplomacy and warnings. Could it be that 
the blame should be laid at the door of 
those in the Roosevelt administration, the 
State Department, and the British Foreign 
Office? The first two had complete charge 
of affairs, and the attitude of the third is 
indicated by the remarks of their propa- 
gandists. For confirmation we quote from 
the book, Propaganda in the Next War, by 
the British author, Sidney Rogerson: 

“In the next war, as in the last, the result 
will probably depend upon the way in which 
the United States acts, and her attitude will 
reflect the reaction of her people to propa- 
ganda properly applied. * * * 

“Fortunately, with America, our propa- 
ganda is on firm ground. We can be entirely 
sincere, as our main plank will be the old 
democratic one. * * * 
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“The position will naturally be eased if 
Japan were involved, and this might and 
probably would bring America in without 
further ado. At any rate, it would be a nat- 
ural and obvious object of our propagandists 
to achieve this, just as during the Great War 
they succeeded in embroiling the United 
States with Germany.” 

In the New York Journal American of 
July 16, 1941, it is quoted that “Lord North- 
cliffe himself said in his book in 1928 that 
he spent $150,000,000 in the United States 
in 1917 to get America into the war.” 

Still further information is furnished by 
Sir George Paish, who, when in this country 
in 1940, is quoted in the Journal American 
of Aucust 30, 1940, as saying, “I am respon- 
sible for getting this country into the last 
war and I intend to get it into this one.” 

The same newspaper, in the issue of July 
16, 1941, quotes from a book written by Win- 
ston Churchill in 1925, which states: “The 
best way to secure American sympathy is to 
get American blood shed on the field.” 

With all these expressions of the desire of 
the British to get America into war, only a 
complete revelation of the cablegrams ex- 
changed between Roosevelt and Churchill 
can expose the full truth, and it is that which 
we hope you will demand at once. Tyler 
Kent is ctill alive; his personal safety should 
be demanded. Capt. A. Ramsay, Scotch 
member of Parliament, is also alive. Joseph 
P. Kennedy is until now in this country and 
should not be allowed to leave it until events 
leading to Pearl Harbor have been revealed. 

The State Department cannot deny having 
the files or the cablegrams exchanged be- 
tween Churchill and Roosevelt. Therefore, 
the elements leading to the discovery of the 
truth are not lacking. May we, therefore, 
hope that you and other patriotic Congress- 
men will not allow any congressional inves- 
tigation committee to overlook any of the 
important facters connected with the Tyler 
Kent case, 

Patriotically yours, 
NAGENE CAMPBELL BETHUNE. 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an editorial from the Tulsa 
Tribune. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper item. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Reconrp in two instances and 
include letters from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
a peem by Alexander M. Sullivan, busi- 
ness manager of the Boston school com- 
miitee. 

Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Reader’s Digest of October on the subject 
of stream pollution. 

Mr. SNYDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include two matters, one 
a report from his Committee on Proce- 
dure in the Postwar Era and an article 
from the Army and Navy Journal. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 





REcorpD and include a quotation from the 
President of the United States on the 
subject of child-care centers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article from the New York Times. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter. 


PAY OF WORKERS IN NAVY YARDS 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I rise for 
the purpose of calling attention to a bill 
which I introduced this morning to pay 
to the workers in the navy yards, in Gov- 
ernment arsenals, and other establish- 
ments the same pay for the cut-back 
week of 40 hours that they formerly re- 
ceived for 43 hours. 

I believe this to be a very important 
measure, and I hope the Members will 
take suitable notice of it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Resorp and include an article. 

Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3496. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality of citi- 
zens residing abroad; and 

H.R.2951. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military and Naval 
Establishments of the United States. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

8.694. An act for the relief of Dan C. 
Rodgers. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agrced to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock), under its previous order, 
the House adjourned until Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 9, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 
The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, October 10, at 10:30 o’clock 
a. m., on the bill (H. R. 4276) to pro- 
vide for the construction of public build- 
ings, and for other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, or a subcommittee thereof, 
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will meet at 10 a. m. Tuesday, October 
9, to begin hearings on H. R. 2536, the 
Bulwinkle bill. 

Various groups who have representa- 
tion in Washington will be heard during 
the first week, such as Members of 
Congress first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
Association of American Railroads, rail- 
road trafiic organizations, railroad labor, 
and truck and bus associations. 

The second week will be devoted to 
various State commissions, agricultura) 
associations, National Industrial Traffic 
League, and various citizens’ traffic asso- 
ciations and traffic boards, and chambers 
of commerce. 

It is going to be necessary to limit the 
time for this hearing as much as pdssible, 
It is also desired to avoid any repetition 
in statements before the committee, 

The committee would be pleased to 
have those who are intending to appear 
to advise the clerk promptly the least 
amount of time they will need in which 
to present their testimony. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 
10 a. m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s 
bill of rights, to provide aid for the read- 
justment in civilian life of those persons 
who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War II, and to provide aid for the 
families of deceased war-service mer- 
chant seamen. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


721. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a report (list No. 1) reciting the 
facts and pertinent provis‘ons of law in 
the cases cf 314 individual whose depor- 
tation has been suspended for more than 
6 months by his immediate predecessor, 
Attorney General Biddle, and 2 reports 
(lists Nos. 2 and 3) of the cases of 458 
individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months by 
him, together with a statement of the 
reason for such suspension, was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: 

H.R.4307. A bill to amend sections 81, 
82, 83, and 84 of chapter IX of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. R. 4308. A bill tc protect employees at 
all Government navy yards, naval stations, 
arsenals, and other Government establish- 
ments against hardship by reason of reduc- 
tion in compensation due to reduced hours 
of work and to continue purchasing power at 
a high level, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


et. 
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1945 
SENATE 


TvESDAY, OcToBer 9, 1945 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, October 
2, 1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer. 

Almighty God, in whose keeping are 
the destinies of men and nations, endue 
with Thy wisdom our fallible minds. In 
the midst of decisions that concern fear- 
ful forces of nature which if not har- 
nessed by mutual good will may destroy 
us utterly, give us greatness of soul that 
the keys of new power may be used to 
open doors, not of peril but of plenty, 
for the whole earth. In disturbing days 
strengthen us with the assurance that in 
the supreme tests only the soul is de- 
cisive and that only the spirit can save 
the flesh. 

So distill upon us the dews of quietness 
and calm that in simple trust and deeper 
reverence we may be found steadfast 
and abounding in the work of the Lord, 
knowing that in Him and for Him and 
with Him our labor is not in vain. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Friday, October 5, 1945, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sev- 
eral nominations, and withdrawing a 
nomination, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 


taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1062) to reimburse cer- 
tain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire at. the 
naval auxiliary air station, Pungo, Nor- 
folk, Va., on February 13, 1945, and it 
\ igned by the President pro tempore. 


SENATOR FROM OHIO 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I present 
the credentials of Hon, James W. Hurr- 
MAN appointed by the Governor of Ohio 
as Senator from that State to succeed 
Hon. Harold H. Burton. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
dentials will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

STATE OF OHIO, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus. 
'HE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 





1 


tl is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
{ Ohio, I, Frank J. Lausche, the Governor 


d State, do hereby appoint JAMEs W. 
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HurrMANn a Senator from said State to repre- 
sent said State in the Senate of the United 
States until the vacancy therein, caused by 
the resignation of Harold H. Burton, is filled 
by election, as provided by law. 

Witness His Excellency our Governor, 
Frank J. Lausche, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Columbus this 8th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord, 1945. 

By the Governor: 

FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Governor, 

[SEAL] Epwarp HUMMEL, 

Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
credentials will be received and placed 
on file. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor-designate is in the Chamber and 
ready to take the oath. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Senator-designate will present himself 
at the bar of the Senate, the oath of 
office will be administered to him. 

Mr. HUFFMAN, escorted by Mr. TAFT, 
advanced to the desk, and the oath of 
office was administered to him by the 
President pro tempore. 


REPORTS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying re- 
ports, referred to the Committee on In- 
teroceanic Canals, as follows: 


T) the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Ninety-third, 
Ninety-fourth, and Ninety-fifth Annual 
Reports of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Railroad Company for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1942, 1943, and 1944. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WuttTE House, October 9, 1945. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on October 5, 1945, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S.126. An act for the relief of the Oregon 
Caves Resort; 

8.451. An act for the relief of Car] Bau- 
mann; 

S. 573. An act for the relief of Lee D. Hose- 
ley; 

S.694. An act for the relief of Dan C, 


Rodgers; 
S. 711.. An act for the refief of Ernest L. 
Fuhrmann; 


S.729. An act for the relief of Willi m An- 
drew Evans; 

S. ‘732. An act for the relief of Ensign Elmer 
H. Beckmann, United States Naval Reserve; 

S. 762. An act for the relief of Everett Mc- 
Lendon, Sr.; Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr.; Mr, 
and Mrs, Everett McLendon, Sr., for the bene- 
fit of their minor daughter, Nadine McLen- 
don; and Everett McLendon, Jr.; 

*. 787. An act for the relief of Oliver Jen- 
sen; 

S. 857. An act for the relief of Raymond 
W. Ford; 

S. 888. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in the vicinity of the War 
Department Pentagon Building in Arlington, 
Va.; 

8.902. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire in a Quonset hut at Harrow- 
beer Airport, Yelverton, South Devon, Eng- 
land, on December 26, 1944; 

S.909. An act for the relief of Hugh Egan; 
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S.929. An act for the relief of Henry H. 
Huffman and Mrs. Marie J. Huffman; 

8.985. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of fires occurring at various naval shore 
activities; 

S.986. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in administration building at the 
naval air station, Bunker Hill,.Ind., on De- 
cember 28, 1944; 

S.996. An act for the relief of Lt. (jgy Wil- 
liam Augustus White, United States Naval 
Reserve; 

S.1007. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward P. Standley; and 

S. 1265. An act for the relief of John R 
Jennings. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which werxve referred as indicated: 
REPORT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AD- 
MINISTRATOR ON RENT CONTROL 


A letter from the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of C 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, th 
semiannual report of the Administrator of 
Rent Control, for the District of Columbia, 
covering the period January 1 to June 30, 
1945 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


LAND ACQUISITIONS BY NATIONAL CAP- 
ITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION 


A letter from the secretary of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, t 
of land acquisitions for parks, parkways, and 
playgrounds, cost of each tract, and meth 
of acquisition for the fiscal year endin; 
June 30, 1944 (with accompanying pape ; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no perm 
value or historical interest, and requ 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in 
Executive Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


indeadtiammaaaidtaiacaiin 
PETITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petition 
which were referred as indicated: 


o> 


A letter, in the nature of a petition, fr 


Pvt. Ernest Gann, San Francisco, Calif., } . 
ing for the prompt return of members o7 the 
armed forces from overseas; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs 


A letter from 





dent, American } rce, 
Manila, P. I., relating to th on of 
American capital in tl E th 





Committee on Territories 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
REcORD a lettcr from Dr. Marcus M. Gil- 
man, commande: of the Major Ge 
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Maurice D. Rose Post, No. 318, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, em- 
bodying a resolution adopted by that 
post at South Bend, Ind., on October 1, 
1945, relating to the persecution of the 
Jews. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying a resolution was received, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Masor GENERAL MAvRIce D. ROSE 

Post, No. 318, JEWISH WaR 
VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
South Bend, Ind., October 3, 1945. 
Hon. RayMonpD WILLIS, 
Senate Office, Washington, v.C. 

Sir: At a meeting of Major General Maurice 
D. Rose Post, No. 318, Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States, held in South Bend, 
Ind., on October 1, 1945, the following reso- 
lution was unanimcusly adcpted: 

“Whereas in spite of the end of the war 
against fascism, many of the European coun- 
tries are still persecuting the Jews and dis- 
criminating against them in so violent a 
manner that they are deprived of the pos- 
sibility of decent, human living; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has recently taken steps to ameliorate 
these injustices in Germany: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we appeal to Harry S. 
Truman, the President of the United Siates, 
and to Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of 
State, and to the Members of Congress, that 
they take the proper steps to eliminate these 
outrages, not only in Germany, but through- 
out the varicus Europea: countries that are 
discriminating against a minority people who 
have sacrificed more than their share in the 
stru7gie for freedom and democracy; be it 
furciier 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary cf State, to each 
Member of Congress, and to all veteran or- 
g.nizations dedicated to American and dem- 
ocratic ideals.” 

Please use your good offices to the end that 
the sense of the aforesaid resolution be Car- 
ried out. 

Respecifully submitted. 

Marcus M. GILMAN, 
Commander. 


RELIEF OF THE STRICKEN PEOPLE OF 
GREECE —- RESOLUTICN OF OMAHA 
CHAPTER 147, ORDER OF AHEPA 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Greece 

is one of the countries which has suffered 
deeply as a result of this war. In the 
city of Omaha in my State there is a con- 
siderable population of Greek descent, 
and they are very much interested in 
seeing to it that conditions in that coun- 
try are brought to the attention of Con- 
gress and the people of this country so 
that food and clothing may be sent to 
the people of Greece this year. 

I ask unanimous consent to present 
and to have printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred a letter and a 
resolution that comes from the Omaha 
Chapter 147 of the Order of Ahepa and 
my letter of reply. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out ovjection, the letters and resolution 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The letters and resolution were re- 
ceived, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relat’ons, and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


OrDEer OF AHEPA, No. 147, 
Omaha, Nebr., September 26, 1945. 
Hon, KENNETH WHERRY, 
United States Senator, 
State of Nebraska, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WHERRY: Herewith, enclosed, 
I am sending you a copy of a resolution 
adopted by Omaha Chapter, No. 147, Order 
of Ahepa of the United States of America. 

The national headquarters of the Order 
of Ahepa is located in Washington, D. C., and 
shortly, the officers of the supreme lodge will 
be calling on you regarding the facts enumer- 
ated in our resolution. 

Personally, I feel very deeply on this sub- 
ject. I have a large number of letters from 
relatives and friends, living in Greece, and 
the pleas in these letters are pitiful and the 
conditions are terrible. 

Although Greece has not been in war for 
a year, nevertheless there is tremendous 
suffering throughout the land. 

Knowing full well your attitude of help- 

ulness toward the Grecian people, prompts 
me to urge you to do all in your power to 
help relieve their present distress. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FrLiIx MELONISs, 
President. 


OctToser 9, 1945. 
Mr. Feirx ME&Lonis, 
President, Order of Ahepa, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Mr. MELONTs: I have received your 
letter and resolution adopted by Omaha 
Chapter, No. 147, Order of Ahepa of the 
United States of America. 

Am submitting the resolution on this date 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

Your feelings are justified and I concur 
with them. I trust that some tangible re- 
lief will soon be given the Grecian people. 

Thanking you for your communications 
and appreciating the opportunity of corre. 
sponding with you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH 5S. WHERRY. 





The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by Omaha Chapter, No. 147, of the 
Oreer of Ahepa of the United States of 
America. 

“Whereas Omaha Chapter, No. 147, of the 
Order of Ahepa of the United States of Amer- 
ica in meeting duly assembled at the Rome 
Hotel in Omaha, Nebr., September 23, 1945, 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion; and 

“Whereas Omaha Chapter, No. 147, of the 
Order of Ahepa and nearly all of the mem- 
bers of said chapter are being besieged by 
their relatives,living in the land of Greece 
to send shoes, clothing, and food. The de- 
scription of the people and country are ap- 
palling. Dreadful conditions exist through- 
out the ccuntry. People live in want with- 
out homes, food, and clothing. 

“That the Order of Ahepa deeply deplores 
the wretched condition in which the people 
of Greece now find themselves, as the ter- 
rible results of the war inflicted upon them. 
These brave and fearless people, resisted with 
all their might and to their very last drop of 
blood forceful enemies on all sides until they 
were overwhelmed by superior strength. The 
people of Greece upon being conquered were 
horribly treated and afflicted with unbearable 
torture and death, and had depraved condi- 
tions forced upon them; driven from their 
hemes, and homes destroyed, left them wan- 
dering through the streets and hills of their 
own beloved country, as browbeaten animals. 
All this and more, the brave people of Greece 
have stood and fought and endured for the 
price of freedom; and 

“Whereas since hostilities have ceased for 
more than one year last past in that coun- 
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try, want and hunger tramps in the Streets, 
the naked go unclothed, and the hungry are 
unfed, and immediate action will be re. 
quired to save these people from a terrible 
winter; and 

“Whereas this small country of Greece has 
suffered so terribly from its enemies that un- 
less the victorious Allied Nations of the 
world pause and hesitate in the march to- 
ward a rightful peace, the small country of 
Greece will not receive its full measure of 
justice anc reparation from its vicioys 
enemies. Thus it may be left a helpless ang 
defeated nation in the hour of victory, for 
which this small nation struggled and bled 
alongside of its victorious Allied Powers of 
the world. The enemy nations fought and 
killed the ficsh and blood cf the soldiers of 
the Allied Powers and are now engaged by 
intrigue and subtle means in ingratiating 
themselves into the good graces of the rep. 
resentatives of the victorious Allied Nations 
for the avowed purpose of depriving this 
mighty and little nation of Greece of being 
restored to her just and rightful place 
among the nations of the world: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That Omaha Chapter, No. 147, 
of the Order of Ahepa in meeting assem- 
bled do beg and implore the representatives 
of the victorious Allied Naticns of the world 
to immediately bring relief to the war- 
stricken people of Greece and in their delib- 
erations of the peace to come to see that 
the country of Greece is restored to her law- 
ful place among the nations of the world. 
That reparation in full measure be exacted 
from all enemies and that the nation of 
Greece and its possessions be restored unto 
her; and, therefore, be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to Hon. KeENNETH WHe|RrRY, 
United States Senator from Nebraska, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. HucH Butter, United 
States Senator from Nebraska, Washington, 
D. C.; and Hon. Howarp Burretrt, Congress- 
man from: District No. 2, State of Nebraska, 
Washington, D. C.” 

FELIX MELONIS, 
President, Chapter, No, 147, Order of 
Ahepa, Omaha, Nebr. 
Attest: 
Gust Pserros, Secretary. 


STATEHOOD FOR PUERTO RICO 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
RecorD a resclution approved by the 
Puerto Rico Statehood Congress, held at 
Ponce, P. R., on July 25, 1945, relating 
to statehood for Puerto Rico. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas after the Spanish-American War 
President William McKinley, of the United 
States, officially stated that there should not 
be the slightest doubt that the United 
States were resolved to retain the island of 
Puerto Rico under their flag; and 

Whereas the great Puerto Rican patriot, 
Eugenio Maria De Hostos advised Puerto 
Ricans, in a letter written from New York on 
September 10, 1898, to ask the National Con- 
gress to recognize Puerto Rico’s capacity to 
become a State of the Union; and 

Whereas, Drs. Henna and Zeno Gandia, 
acting as did De Hostos in their capacity as 
Official delegates of Puerto Rico, requested 
President McKinley to extend American cit- 
izenship to Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas those same delegates pointed out, 
early in their mission, that we should be 
treated and considered as befits a people 








‘ 





ich gave a cordial reception to those who 
approached it as its liberators and friends 
‘ho would extend to it their own institu- 
of government; and 
Whereas the Presidents who succeeded 
McKinley, two of them, Roosevelt and Taft, 
rom his same party, and the third, Wilson, 
Democrat, coincided in recommending with 
systematical insistence, until the last named 
obtained it, that American citizenship be ex- 
tended to us; and 
Whereas Puerto Ricans were drafted in the 
First World War, loyally complied with their 
duties as citizens, and there was not a single 
of desertion; and 
Whereas in 1921 President Harding, on an 
il occasion in New York, referred to 
Rico’s association with the United 
acknowledging the permanence of 
{ association, and thus underscoring the 
expressions of other statesmen of the Na- 
n, and stated further that Puerto Rico 
s the American state which would serve 
interpreter for the two Americas; and 
Whereas when the new Nationality Act 
approved in 1940 Congress acknowledged 
yat Puerto Rico, like the incorporated Ter- 
ories of Hawaii and Alaska, is an integral 
part of the American Nation, by providing 
that the children of this island, like those of 
the mainland, are citizens of the Nation by 
reason of their birth on American soil, re- 
rdless of the citizenship of their parents; 
nd 
Whereas when the Selective Service Act 
v enacted on the eve of our entry into 
he Second World War the American citi- 
ens of Puerto Rico covered this Territory’s 
quota with volunteers; and 
Whereas during this war the fighting men 
of Puerto Rico have fought on all the battle- 
fields on land, sea, and air, many have been 
cited for their courage and gallantry, and 
many have received exceptional distinction 
by being assigned to posts of great re- 
ibility; and 
Whereas the National Government has en- 
trusted more than one Puerto Rican, at inter- 
American and international conferences, 
with diplomatic and cultural missions which 
e Officially approved by the Secretary of 
of the United States; and 
Whereas we have not only complied fully 
with our military duties during this war but 
we have also. in no less measure, done our 
job as American citizens in respect to the 
effort of our civilian population, which has 
‘pted in the highest spirit of patriotism 
| the limitations and privations which the 
effort entails, and has exceeded its quotas 
the purchase of war bonds, having re- 
y surpassed all the States of the Union 
his last respect; and 
Whereas in 47 years of fruitful association 
1 the United States, we have, while los- 
nothing fundamental to our spirit, added 
our culture the very valuable and capital 
contributions of the culture of the main- 
land, so that we are now a people thor- 
hly steeped in the institutions of the 
n; and . 
Whereas as far back as June 23, 1823, 
Thomas Jefferson recommended to President 
Monroe the desirability of incorporating the 
land of Cuba as a new State, in order to 
rengthen the power of the Union, within 
ur system of States,” despite the fact that 
> Cubans were not citizens of the United 
States, had no political relationship with 
, and spoke no English, and that Cuba 
then much farther from the land of 
Jefferson, in point of time, than is Puerto 
Rico now; and 
Whereas when American citizenship was 
dered to us it was rejected by only 278 
Puerto Ricans, and accepted by one and one- 
half million; and 
Whereas the acceptance of American citi- 
fenship, as was then pointed out among 
rs by the great independence leader, 
de Diego, meant our merging with all 
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other American citizens under the sover- 
eignty of the United States; and 

Whereas all these acts and facts show that 
it was the intention of the United States 
that Puerto Rico be permanently a part of 
the Nation, and that in due time there 
would be fulfilled here the thought expressed 
by McKinley when he appointed the first 
civil governor for this island and instructed 
him to prepare Puerto Rico for statehood; 
and 

Whereas no respensible Government official 
here or in Washington can feel that the rights 
of American citizenship are te be extended 
only partially to us, but rather that these 
rights should be gradually enlarged until they 
are enjoyed to the fullest extent possible 
under the American flag, following the tradi- 
tional pattern of Territories in their progress 
toward statehood: Now, therefore, this Con- 
gress does 

Resolve, To petition the President and the 
Congress of the United States that the main 
line of political orientation thus far estab- 
lished be not destroyed; that on the contrary 
it be emphasized progressively and affirma- 
tively, fairly, and without discrimination; 
that the American citizens of Puerto Rico 
be afforded the same opportunities for eco- 
nomic well-being and political independence 
within the constitutional system of the 
United States as have been afforded to the 
people of the 48 members of the Union, 
who enjoy a republican system of govern- 
ment under a powerful association which 
guarantees its own sovereignty; to the end 
that there be no colonial peoples under our 
flag and that the solemn promise of Gen. 
Neison A. Miles upon arriving on our shores, 
in 1898, that he brought us the blessings of 
liberty, be truly fulfilled; it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of our Nation, 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, to the members of 
his Cabinet, to the presiding officers and all 
of the Members of both Houses of Congress, 
and to the principal newspapers of the main- 
land. 


PROBLEMS OF MERCHANTS UNDER OPA 
REGULATIONS 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference and printing in 
the Recorp, without the signatures at- 
tached, a letter I have received from a 
group of small businessmen in Visalia, 
Calif., relative to some of the problems 
with which they are faced in connection 
with their present operations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, without the 
signatures attached, as follows: 


VISALIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Visalia, Calif., October 3, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: The Visalia mer- 
chants whose signatures are affixed to this 
letter appeal to you to do whatever is within 
your power to stop the squeeze OPA has 
been tightening on the Nation’s merchants 
to cover up higher costs for labor and raw 
materials without raising prices to con- 
sumers. 

We wish to call to your attention that 
in 1945 OPA has allowed 54 general increases 
in costs of merchandise and all but three of 
these thé merchant has had to pay out of 
his own pocketbook since he must continue 
to sell at his wartime ceilings. In addition, 
during 1945, OPA allowed 3,911 special price 
advances for individual manufacturers, proc- 
essors, etc., and merchants have had to pay 
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for these advances too out of their own 
pocketbooks. 

It should further be noted that approxi- 
mately 85 percent of retailing wartime profi 


have resulted from savings in services that 
wartime would not permit retailers to 
form for their customers.. These services 
are now expected of retailers and will have to 
be resumed. In fact, it is these services 
which will provide jobs for the returning 
veterans and for others who have lost their 
wartime jobs 

Also, studies show that corporate retail 
profits were more than one-fourth less than 
those of manufacturing corporations, whose 
wartime earnings increase was markedly 
above the over-all average. 

We feel that if rigid price control con- 
tinues, while wage increases are permitted, 
it will slow up reconversion and will block 
maximum employment. 

The undersigned believe that when you 
have studied this problem, you will be con- 
vinced that the OPA’s.price-control program 
cannot succeed, and we respectfully request 
that you do whatever is possible to bring 
about a condition which will permit re- 
tailers to stay in business and to continue 
with our program to offer additional em- 
ployment to servicemen and others who are 
or will be in need of jobs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By. Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S.J.Res.100. Joint resolution permitting 
federally owned alcohol plants to produce 
sugars or sirups simultaneously with the pro- 
duction of alcohol; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 626) 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

S.914. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
amended; with amendments (Rept. No. 629 

By Mr. MCMAHON, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

S. 3&6. A bill to amend part II of the Inter- 

Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
provide a limitation on the time within which 
actions may be brought for the recovery of 


Jey 
el 


state 











undercharges and overcharges by or against 
common carriers by motor vehicle; with 
amendments (Rept. No 17); and 

S.432. A bill to increase the period 
limitation on actions against railroad carrie 
for recovery of overcharges from 2 to 4 years 


with amendments (Rept. No. 628). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

S. 203. A bill for the relief of Margery An- 
derson Bridges; without amendment (Rept 
No. 630); and 

H. R. 1104. A bill to amend section 23 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917; with- 


out amendment (Rept. No. 631). 

By Mr. HOEY, from the Committee o1 
Immigration: 

H.R. 386. A bill to amend the law vr 
ing to the authority of certain employees of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
to make arrests without warrant in certain 
cases and to search vehicles within certain 


areas; without amendment (Rept. No. 632) 

By Mr. BALL, from the Committee on Im- 
migration: 

H.R. 390. A bill to amend section 28 (c) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 633). 

By Mr. DONNELL, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

H.R. 391. A bill to amend section 342 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 634). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

H.R. 239. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ernest 
H. Stark; without amendment (Rept. No. 
635); and 


(b) 
an 
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H.R. 240. A bill for the relief of Dr. James 
M. Hooks; without amendment (Rept. No. 
636). 


PERSCNS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of September 1945 from the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, in response to Senate Resolution 
319 (78th Cong.), relating to persons em- 
ployed by committees who are not full]- 
time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


SCNATE COMMITTEE ON PUELIC LANDS AND 
SURVEYS 
OcTosBer 4, 1945. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
September, in compliance with the terms of 
Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 23, 
1944 (see attached memorandum). 

Cart A. Hatcn, Chairman, 
By W. H. McMains. 


CcrToser 4, 1945. 
To: Senator Cart A. Hatcu, chairman, Senate 

Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
From: Senator Pat McCarran, chairman, Sub- 

committee to Investigate Administration 

and Use of Public Lands. 

The following persons were detailed from 
the Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, to assist with the work of the above- 
mentioned subcommittee: 

Earl S Haskell, senior administrative of- 
ficer, Forest Service, CAF-12; basic salary, 
$5,000 per annum. 

Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAF-—5; basic 
salary, $2,0C0 per annum, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
secorid time, and referred as follows: * 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1467. A bill to provide for adjustment 
between the proper appropriations, of un- 
paid balances in the pay accounts of naval 
per-Cnnel on the last day of each fiscal year, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1468. A bill to authorize temporarily the 
allowance of leave to officers of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard retired sub- 
sequent to September 8, 1939, and retained 
on active duty, to the same extent as if such 
officers had not been retired, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1469. A bill for the relief of Enok Thue 
Hansen; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1470. A biil to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish the Olympic National 
Park, in the State of Washington, and for 
other purpcses,” approved June 29, 1938, so 


,as to grant for an indefinite period the right 


to lccate and patent mining claims within 
certain areas of the Olympic National Park; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

By Mr. O'DANIEL: 

S. 1471. A bill to transfer certain land and 
personal property in Limestone County, Tex., 
to the State of Texas, acting by and through 
the State board of control; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 1472. A bill providing for the observance 
as National Flag Raising Day of the day on 
which the public schools open each year for 


the beginning of a new school year; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr. McMAHON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 179), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 


Resolved, That a special committee on 
atomic energ, to be composed of nine Mem- 
bers of the Senate appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate is authorized 
and directed to make a full, complete, and 
continuing study and investigation with 
respect to problems relating to the develop- 
ment, use, and control of atomic energy. 
All bills and resolutions introduced in the 
Senate, and all bills and resolutions from 
the House of Representatives, proposing leg- 
islation relating to the development, use, and 
control of atomic energy shall be referred to 
the spccial committee. The special commit- 
tee is authorized to report to the Senate at 
any time by bill or otherwise with recoia- 
mendations upon any matters covered by 
this resolution. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed pericds of the Senate in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, to employ such ex- 
perts, and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to adminis- 
ter such oaths, to take such testimony, and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $2,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon youchers 
approved by the chairman. 


INVESTIGATION OF COMMERCIAL AND 
RECREATIONAL FISHERIES RESOURCES 
OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


Mr. CORDON (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 180), which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make 
a full and complete study and investigation 
with respect to the commercial and recre- 
ational fisheries resources of the Columbia 
River Basin with particular reference to the 
effects on such fisherics of the construction 
of dams and other Federal projects. The 
committee shall report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date the results of its 
study and investigation together with such 
recommendations as to any measures neces- 
sary for the protection of such fisheries as 
it may deem desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
Committee on Commerce, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the scssions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it déems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to re- 
port such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of the committee under this resolution, 
which shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid 
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from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee or the chairman of the sub. 
committee, 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY AT 
MEMORIAL DINNER IN HONOR OF THE 
LATE ALFRED E. SMITH 


[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an eddress de- 
livered by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of 
the general committee for the Alfred f§. 
Smith Memorial Hospital, at the memorial 
dinner to honor the memory of Alfred Bg, 
Smith at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, October 4, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


AMERICA’S HOMECOMING—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


|Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rsecorp an address, en- 
titled “America’s Homecoming,” delivered by 
him before the Odd Fellows Homecoming at 
Frederick, Md., on October 7, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. | 


THE LONDON COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTERS—ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


|Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp a radio address, 
constituting a report on the first session of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, delivered 
by Hon. James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
on October 5, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY BASIL O'CONNOR 


{Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 


. have printed in the Recorp an address en- 


titled “Nothing Could Conquer Him,” de- 
livered by Hon. Basil O'Connor, chairman, 
executive committee of board of trustees, 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, at Warm 


“Springs, Ga., on August 24, 1945, which ap- 


pears in the Appendix. | 


MEDICAL RESEARCH—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

|Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “Think, Two Billions .for a Bomb— 
How Much To Conquer Disease?”, published 
originally in the Philadelphia Record and 
widely reprinted, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 
ORDER FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE 

CALENDAR 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of unobjected-to 
bills on the calendar beginning at the 
place where the last call was concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Capehart Gerry 
Andrews Capper Green 
Austin Carville Guffey 
Bailey Chavez Gurney 
Bankhead Connally Hart 

Bilbo Cordon Hawkes 
Brewster Donnell Hayden 
Briggs E! lender Hickenlooper 
Buck Ferguson Hill 

Butler Fulbright Hoey 


Byrd George 


Uuffman 
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Johnson, Colo. 
Johnston, 5. C. 
Kilgore 

Know and 

La Follette 
Langer 

Lucas 


Moore 
Morse 
Murdock 
Murray 
Myers 
O’Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 
McClells Radcliffe 
McKellar Reed 
McMahon Revercomb 
Magnuson Robertson 
Maybank Russell 
Mead Saltonstall 
Millikin Shipstead 
Mitchell Smith 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Missisippi {Mr. EastLanp], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass], and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcuH] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona LMr. Mc- 
F:rLAND! is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senators from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarkLtEy and Mr. CHANDLER], and the 
Senator from California [Mr. DowNEy] 
are detained on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Prp- 
rr] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
has been appointed a delegate to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in Paris, 
end therefore is necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota |Mr. Batu], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Erocoxs], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry], 
and the Senator from North Dakota | Mr. 
Younec] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusurieLtp] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. THomAs] are absent because of 
iliness. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

PROPCSED CONGRESSIONAL RECEPTION 

TO GEN. DOUGLAS A. MacARTHUR 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a concurrent resolution, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, 

The concurrent resolution 
Res. 35) was read, as follows: 


Stewart 
Taft 

Taylor 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tunnell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh 
Wheeler 
Wherry 
White 

Wiley 

Willis 
Wilson 


(S. Con. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 


ntatives concurring), That General of 
Army Douglas A. MacArthur, United 
commander in chief of the armed 
rees in the Pacific and supreme commander 
for the Allied Powers for the purpose of 
nforcing the currender of Japan, is invited 
address a joint meeting of the two Houses 
gress in the Hall of the House of Rep- 
rm atives at such time as shall be desig- 
nated by the President pro tempore of the 
Sonate and the Speaker of the House of 
ntatives and as may be -orvenient to 

eral MacArthur. 


Mr. McCLEILAN. Mr. President, I 
asx unanimous consent for immediate 
mnideration of the concurrent resolu- 
ion, 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

lere objection? 
't. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish 
iake an inquiry. By this concurrent 
olution it is sought, as I understand, 
nvite the General to a,reception which 
lo take place in the House. I under- 
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stand the House has not acted, and it 
seems to me it is not good form for the 
Senate to initiate a resolution with re- 
spect to what should happen in the 
House of Representatives, nor should the 
Senate agree to such a resolution until 
the House has acted in the matter. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the 
fenator from Texas that the measure I 
have introduced is a concurrent resolu- 
tion, and the House will have to act on it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I Know it is a con- 
current resolution, but it seems to me 
that in a matter of this kind the House 
should initiate the proposal, if the recep- 
tion is to be held in the House Chamber. 
I make that suggestion because of the 
comity which exists between the two 
bodies and the respect which should be 
shown the House in view of the custom 
which has long existed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is also the cus- 
tom, when joint meetings or sessions are 
held, to hold them in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. I would not 
think the. point raised by the Senator 
from Texas is of sufficient importance to 
preclude the Senate from initiating ac- 
tion on a concurrent resolution and ask- 
ing the House to join. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent res- 
olution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to speak at any length in sup- 
port of this resolution. Neither its merits 
nor its appropriateness require any ex- 
planation or discussion. We have had 
the privilege of having General Eisen- 
hower, General Wainright, and Admiral 
Nimitz address the Congress since the 
termination of hostilities in Germany 
and Japan. he Congress and the Na- 
tion have paid them the honor and trib- 
ute they so richly deserved. 

Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur, as com- 
mander in chief cf our air, land, and 
sea forces in his theater, had the major 
responsibility for the successful conduct 
of the war against Japan, and, Mr. Pres- 
ident, General MacArthur in my opinion 
has Gone a job unexcelled by any of our 
military leaders in this war. He is a 
native of my State, Arkansas, and re- 
cently accepted an invitation to attend 
a celebration there in his honor just as 
soon as he has an opportunity to return 
to the United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
unanimous adoption of the pending con- 
current resolution, and I sincerely hope 
we may have General MacArthur with 
us soon. 

Mr. WALSH. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH. I do not desire to delay 
action on the concurrent resolution. I 
am in favor of it. I had intended at the 
proper time—and I know of no better 
time than now—to read to the Senate a 
cablegram which I have received from 
Japan in reference to the existing situa- 
tion there, and especially in reference to 
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the relations between General MacAr- 
thur and the people of Japan. I think 
the telegram is very informative, and 
that the Senate would be pleased to have 
its contents in the REcorp. 

Mr. President, a few days ago I re- 
ceived a delayed cablegram from Rev. 
P. J. Byrne, an American missionary 
whose headquarters are at Kyoto, Japan. 
It presents the views of some Americans, 
long in Japan, and a point of view that 
Americans should consider with their 
judgment on the MacArthur policy. 

The signer of this cablegram has been 
a missionary in Japan for several years, 
and is a man of scund judgment and a 
real American. e 

I quote certain phrases from the cable- 
gram which I am sure will interest the 
American people regardless of their 
present views: 

Peonle expected strictness, efficient Ameri- 
can action, and are getting it. 

= 6 a - + 

As amazing consequence of foregoing, 
Japanese people despite bombing, bear little 
or no resentment against Americans. 

* oa * « * 


Emperor has no practical connection with 
government, but veneration of him is basis 
of national unity. His deposition would 
overnight transform 170,000,000 orderly, now 
cooperating, citizens into riotcus anarchistic 
mob. Occupation forces would Rave to be 
more than doubled; must stay 10 times longer 
than under MacArthur’s eminently practical 
policy. 


Mr. President, in this connection I ask 
that the delayed cablegram be printed in 
full in the Recorp. 

There being no ckjection, the cable- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Toxyo, September 20, 1945, 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Chairman, Naval Affairs Committee, 
Vashington, D. C.: 

Maryknoll fathers join entire Catholic 
body Japan in commending General Mac- 
Arthur’s masterly occupation policy. 

People expected strictness, efficient Ameri- 
can action, and are getting it; also getting 
consideration of reasonable requests with 
consequent stimulation of own active co- 
operation, 

But highest esteem of all won and clinched 
by the superb statesmanship of respecting 
their veneration of Emperor and shrines, and 
utilizing it as practical instrument toward 
executing Potsdam program at minimum cost 
in forces and in time. 

As amazing consequence of foregoing, Jap- 
anese people, desp:te bombing, bear little or 
no resentment against Americans. Further- 
more, new liberal government formally wel- 
coming American religious and cultural 
workers. Consequently, am wiring Maryknoll 
send priests and sisters, as many and as soon 
as possible. Jesuit University, Tokyo, Mad- 
ames of Sacred Heart, Sisters of Notre Dame, 
and other religious societies have same opti- 
mistic conviction and program 

Unfortunately, disturbing criticisms heard 
anent MacArthur's policy, particularly from 
certain newspaper correspondents. Appar- 
ently some officials favor Nazi attitude toward 
Japanese people, and advocate deposing 
Emperor. 

Emperor has no practical connection with 
government, but veneration of him is bas‘s 
of national unity. His deposition would 
overnight transform 70,000,090 orderly, now 
cooperating, citizens into riotous anarchistic 
mob. Occupation forces would have to he 
more than doubled; must stay 10 times longer 
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than under MacArthur's eminently practical 
policy. Incidentally all religious effort would 
be hopelessly ruined. 

Earnestly request your good offices toward 
impressing authorities with vital necessity 
MacArthur's present policy be freely main- 
tained over here and fully sustained over 
there. 

Gratefully, 
Father Byrne. 

MARYKNOLL, KYOTO, JAPAN. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
35) was agreed to. 

OPERATION OF BIG INCH AND LITTLE 
BIG INCH PIPE LINES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times of September 29, 1945, 
there appears an advertisement by the 
Office of Surplus Property, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as 
the disposal agency, advertising for sale 
or lease Government-owned Big Inch 
and Little Big Inch pipe lines. This 
advertisement is as follows: 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED Brc INCH AND LITTLE BIG 

INCH PIPE LINEs For SALE or LEASE 

Two large Government-owned transconti- 
nental petroleum pipe lines will soon be de- 
clared surplus. They extend from Texas 
northeasterly to a midway terminal at Norris 
City, Ill., and from there to terminals in 
eastern Pennsylvania and the New York-New 
Jersey area. Both were construed to meet 
the critical petroleum emergeacy during the 
war. 

BIG INCH CRUDE OIL STEEL PIPE LINE 

Twenty-four-inch main line extends 1,254 
miles, from Longview, Tex., to Phoenixville, 
Pa. Twenty-inch branches reach to Phila- 
delphia area and Linden Terminal in New 
Jersey. The system includes feeder and dis- 
tribution lines, but depends partly on pri- 
vately owned lines, 

Twenty-seven pumping stations are placed 
approximately 50 miles apart. Designed ca- 
pacity is 300,000 barrels per day. 

LITTLE BIG INCH PETROLEUM PRODUCTS STEEL 

PIPE LINE 

Twenty-inch main line extends 1,475 miles, 
from Beaumont, Tex., to the New York-New 
Jersey area. System includes feeder and dis. 
tribution lines, but depends partly on pri- 
vately owned lines. 

Thirty-one pumping stations are placed 
approximately 50 miles apart. Designed Ca- 
pacity is 235,000 barrels per day when oper- 
ated on gasoline; lower capacity if operated 
on mixed products, depending on viscosity. 

Persons interested in obtaining full infor- 
mation for these properties and in negotiat- 
ing for their purchase or lease should com- 
municate at Washington, D. C., with George 
F. Buskie, executive director, or F. E. Ber- 
quist, Acting Deputy Director, Plant Disposal, 
Office of Surplus Property, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, a disposal agency desig- 
nated by the Surplus Property Board, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Mr. President, I wish to register an 
emphatic protest against having the 
Government sell either of these two lines. 
I can readily understand why the big in- 
terests and others are opposed to having 
the Government own these two lines, but 
I know of no reason why the common 
people of this country, through their 
Government, should not continue to own 
them. Right now they can bring in 
235,000 barrels of gasoline a day from 


the South to the East. If they are op- 


erated, they will do much to avert suf- 
fering because of lack of fuel among the 
people of the East. 

I have prepared a concurrent resolu- 
tion stating that it is the will of the 
Congress that these pipe lines not be sold 
or leased. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consént to submit the concurrent resolu- 
tion and that it be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 36) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Government-owned 
pipe lines known as Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch, extending from Texas to the New 
York-New Jersey area, should not be dis- 
posed of as surplus property, but should be 
retained and operated by the United States. 


PROGRESS OF DEMOBILIZATION OF THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a statement which should 


* be of special interest to all Members of 


the Senate, and I make it as chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee and on 
my own responsibility. 

Mr. President, I am certain every 
Member of the Senate has been deeply 
impressed with the sentiments recently 
expressed in the mail they have received 
from men in the armed services, both 


* Army and Navy, and from the parents 


and families of those in the service. 
That there is a great deal of discontent 
and dissatisfaction at the slowness with 
which the demobilization program of the 
Army and Navy is being administered is 
obvious. That there has been a decline 
in the morale of officers and enlisted men 
among the Reserves in the Army and 
Navy is apparent. This situation is un- 
fortunate, especially in view of the mag- 
nificent job and the tremendous sacri- 
fices made by those who entered the 
service during the war. 

These men entered the service to fight 
the war and to bring victory to the Amer- 
ican cause. They have.finished the job; 
the fighting is over; the long and weary 
and lonesome hours spent far away from 
loved ones, which they were willing to do 
during ‘the period of the war but natu- 
rally has led them now to turn their 
thoughts to home and return to peace- 
time pursuits. 

I repeat what I said a short time ago— 
in my opinion, those who are remaining 
in the armed service and their families 
and friends are more concerned about 
the speedy demobilization of the Army 
and Navy than any single factor of the 
postwar program. Reconversion and 
unemployment problems are of tremen- 
dous importance, but in the homes of 
these men the one thought is that of the 
return of their loved ones. The ques- 
tion which is heard in every home every 
hour of the day, day and night, is— 
“When is my son coming home?” 
“When is my husband going to return?” 
These are the uppermost thoughts of 
millions of our people, and it is in their 
thoughts from morning until night. 

“When am I going to get away from 
the atmosphere of war and the discipline 
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of Army and Navy life, from the unpleas. 
ant surroundings, monotonous daily roy. 
tine, and the lonesome spots that I haye 
willingly accepted during the war?” 
“When am I to meet those nearest anq 
dearest to me in life, face to face? 
These are the constant thoughts of mij- 
lions of our men who are still in the 
armed services. 

We must recognize this condition, ang 
we must act. It would be most unfor- 
tunate if these men continue long in 
their present state of mind, which not 
only is widespread but is reaching pro- 
portions that will have serious effect on 
the enlistment of men in the postwar 
Army and Navy. 

Let me quote from one of thousands 
of letters I have received, some of which 
have been signed by nearly every man 
on naval vessels: 

We are proud of having played a small part 
in winning a glorious victory and will always 
be proud and cherish the thought that we 
have been part of such a great victory. We 
have respect for the Navy and its accom- 
plishments; however, just as we are able to 
quickly point out the good aspects, we are 
also able to pick out its shortcomings, too. 
We honestly believe, Mr. WALSH, that the 
Navy today has not done its utmost or its 
best to demobilize the Navy as quickly as pos- 
sible, and we feel that only if the Members of 
the Senate and House demand its speeding 
up will demobilization be speeded up. 

When it was necessary for the Navy to get 
us out into these areas of the Pacific no time 
was lost getting us out. It now scems 
strange that it should take so long to get us 
home now that the war has been won. It 
is our honest hope that you and other Mem- 
bers of Congress will do everything possible 
to speed up demobilization of Navy per- 
sonnel. If we can’t be demobilized quickly 
then at least send us home as quickly as 
possible. I am sure that waiting for release 
from the Navy would be a little easier back 
in the States rather than on some isolated 
island in the Pacific. 


Similar letters have come to me in 
reference to the Army. 

The above quotation is in a letter sent 
to me and signed by 20 or more enlisted 
personnel on one of the naval vessels in 
the Pacific. 

Now I do not intend to speak in criti- 
cism of the Navy or the Army. I realize 
they have a tremendous task and that 
certain inequities are certain to follow in 
any system of demobilization and that 
delays are inevitable. The problem be- 
fore the Navy is monumental, and we 
and the men in the service must be 
patient. 

I realize it is going to take time, but I 
realize also that the absence of any defi- 
nite promise of a particular time when 
the Reserves can look forward to comins 
home is a source of great irritation. | 
have made several suggestions, parucu- 
larly to the Navy Department, on this 
subject, and I know they have given 
these suggestions most careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration. They have !e- 
peatedly liberalized their program of de- 
mobilization, and I think in the main they 
appreciate the serious morale situation 
that is resulting at the present time. 

The Army and Navy officials must re- 
alize that these men cannot talk to them 
as they can to their representatives )" 
the Congress, and I am speaking today! 
the hope that through the Navy officias 
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here in Washington, every other officer 
in the Navy should realize that the first 
and most important concern of the Navy 
is to roturn its Reserve officers and en- 
listed men to America with the least 
possible delay. I want my words today to 
stimulate every person concerned with 
the job of demobilization to speed and 
speed and speed this job, to undertake 
this task with the attention, efficierrcy, 
and ability that they manifested in bring- 
ing the war to such a glorious finish. 

What can be done? We must recog- 
nize that the job must be done in an 
orderly manner. We must realize that 
some, at least, will have to be retained 
in Pacific waters. One thing I make 
bold to suggest is that every ship in the 
“Navy and every ship under the control of 
the Army or the merchant marine be 
made available to return these men to 
America. At least we should let these 
men and their families know that every 
available transportation facility is to be 
put at their disposal and that every offi- 
cer at every station and on every ship is 
aroused to the necessity of cooperating 
in every way possible to the end that the 
war may be over for those who are still 
in uniform as well as it is over for us who 
are here at home enjoying peace and 
tranquillity and following our usual 
peaceiime civilian pursuits. 

In behalf of the thousands who have 
written me I want to assure them that 
Members of the Congress are using, and 
intend to continue to use, all their in- 
fluence to attain the cbjective upon 
which their hearts are set. 

They must realize, however, that the 
power of Members of Congress is limited, 
as we are stil] technically at war and will 
be so long as the war emergency exists. 
In a word, it is up to the Army and Navy 
to finish this job as satisfactorily as they 
have finished the fizhting job, and to 
leave nothing undone to answer the plea 
from these practically voiceless men of 
the armed services. : 
Mr. “OHNSON of Colorado. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
the Senate is very grateful to the Senator 
for this statement, and for the effect he 
has made along the lines indicated. 
However, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he knows the rate of demobilization of 
the Navy as of the present time? The 
rate of demebilization of the Army is ap- 
proximately 30,060 a day. I understand 

t the demobilizetion cate in the Navy 
1s only 1 percent of 30000 a day. 

Mr. WALSH. The Navy has been de- 
mobilizing fer only 6 weeks. The Army 
began demobilizing after VE-day. Dur- 
ing the month of September approxi- 
mately 112,649 enlisted men and 15,519 
Cilicers were demobilized in the Navy. 
On the last day of September the daily 
average was nearly 10,000. It seems 
to me that the Navy was not fully 
Prepared to undertake as speedily and 
quickly the needed demobilization pro- 
However, the Navy has a differ- 
ent problem than that of the Army. 
With an Infantry regiment literally all 
that it is necessary to do is to say to the 
men, “Stack your guns and go home.” 
But the Navy consists of many units. If 
a picgram were adopted, let us say, call- 
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ing for the immediate demobilization of 
all men with 5 years’ service, it might 
take every cook off a ship. A cook may 
be more valuable than the commanding 
officer. So I sympathize with the very 
serious problem which the Navy has; yet 
I feel that the demobilization should be 
speeded up, and should be conducted 
much more rapidly than has been the 
case heretofore. 

I am glad to have the observation of 
the Senator. I wish to impress upon 
Senators that the officers and men in the 
Navy are tied up together. Taking out 
any group from any one of the links is 
likely to leave a ship stranded in the 
Pacific without the full manpower re- 
quired to bring it back to American 
shores. 

Mr. ANDREWS 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I am 
thankful to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, of which Iam a 
member, for the statement he has made. 

Is it not true that the Navy was not 
in a position to do much demobilization 
until after VJ-day? That, of course, 
caused many delays. It is also true, with 
regard to both the Army and Navy, that 
we are demobilizing 10900000 men. It 
required 4 years to get them into the serv- 
ice. Each man must he thoroughly proc- 
essed before being discharged. He must 
have a thorough physical examination 
before being discharged. It requires 
time for each man to get his last dis- 
charge. 

Mr. WALSH. 
Army, too. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Those men, with their 
equipment, if possible, must be brought 
back home over distances from 4,000 to 
10,000 miles. It seems to me that the 
demobilization has been conducted as 
expeditiously as is practicable under the 
circumstances, 

There is one more thing that is worry- 
ing these young men. Let me say, that 
besides my own son, I have had 14 
nephews in this war, some of whom will 
not come back. Those still in the service 
are apprehensive lest they come back to 
find their mothers, sisters, wives, and 
babies cold this winter. Those men do 
not know whether they can telephone 
their loved ones at home when they reach 
the United States. There are hundreds 
of strikes, and many threatening. Con- 
gress or someone else must get busy and 
settle the strikes which are in progress. 
Otherwise, how are we to transform our 
plants into working units for the manu- 
facture of consumer goods? We cannot 
do it if all the workers sit down and quit, 
expecting the Government to take care 
of them. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my pur- 
pose in making this statement was not 
to be critical of the Army or Navy. It 
vas in the hope that it would stimulate 
both the Army and the Navy to con- 

entrate on one thing which must be 
done, and that is to demobilize quickly 
the men and ~eturn them to their homes. 
My purpose was also, in view of the let- 
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ters which I have received,- to send a 
message of hope, cheer, and encourage- 
ment to those men, to let them know that 
they are not forgotten, that Members of 
Congress Keenly appreciate their situa- 
tion, and are desirous of helping them 
in every possible way. I hope that my 
message will reach every commanding 
cfficer in the Army and Navy everywhere, 
and that commanding officers will real- 
ize the extent to which the men under 
them, who are voiceless, are anxious to 
have the demobilization program con- 
tinued. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I have been told by many 
naval officers that the wartime strength 
of the crews on naval vessels is often 
100 percent more than is necessary to 
overate the ships, and that they could 
demobiliz2 between 33 and 59 percent of 
all the men in the Navy without a single 
ship being laid up. Is that a fair state- 
ment? 

Mr. WALSH. It is true that many of 
the ships are what would be called over- 
manned. 

Mr. TAFT. Necessarily so, 
time. 

Mr. 


in war- 


WALSH. That situation comes 
about partly for the reason that other 
men were being trained to become fa- 
miliar with the activities required of of- 
ficers and men in the Navy, with the 
exnectation that they would be trans- 
ferred to new ships when they had been 
commissioned, or take the place of those 
to be relieved. That is being one, 
Ships which have come off the ways dur- 
ing the past 6 months are being sent to 
the Pacific. 

To illustrate the sensitiveness of the 
men, I have a letter signci by every man 
on a ship, saying to me, “How would you 
feel if you were on this ship and hed 
been here for 5 years, and found a ship 
returning which had been here only 6 
months? How would you feel in that 
situation?” 

That is the reason which prompted me 
to make this statement. I want those 
men to realize that they are not for- 
gotten, that Members of Congress are 
speaking in their bchalf. We who are 
here as their representatives are speak- 
ing to their superiors, to impress upon 
them what the men themselves cannot 
say as to the importance of their being 
sent back home. I am trying to show 
their anxiety, how disturbed in mind they 
are, and how tremendously desirous they 
are of getting rid of what, after the war 
is over, appear to be unnecessary red 
tape and conditions from which they 
want to get away. They fought nobly 
and bravely, they have done a magnifi- 
cent job, and they feel that now that 
the war is over the next thing is to get 
home. I hope the Army and Navy au- 
thorities appreciate that situation, and 
that is why I have taken cccasion to 
refer to these matters. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has referred to morale. The 
most appealing letters I receive are from 
men in the armed services, stationed in 
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this country, who are disqualified physi- 
cally for foreign service and are sitting 
here, doing nothing. In particular, let 
me say that recently I talked to two doc- 
tors who said there were more doctors 
in their camp than possibly could be used 
at any time; that they do not have more 
than 15 or 20 rmainutes of work to do a 
day, and that, although an order has 
been issued for doctors over 45 years of 
age to be dismissed, actually only 10 in 
that camp have been dismissed. 

It seems to me that not only must we 
follow the point system, but, in addition, 
if the men have nothing to do, they 
should be returned promptly to civilian 
life. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that mat- 
ter has been called to my attention in 
several letters which I have received, and 
I have discussed it with the naval au- 
thorities. They state that some of the 
men who are sitting around, apparently 
doing nothing, are to take the places of 
men who will be relieved from duty on 
ships and returned home, I still think 
there are many men who have finished 
their jobs or have finished the required 
schooling to enable them to perform par- 
ticular duties in the Navy who should be 
returned home and could be returned 
home. But apparently it has taken some 
time to develop the machinery for re- 
turning them. 

The Senator from Ohio has spoken 
about doctors. I can understand the 
situation as to doctors, much as I sympa- 
thize with them, because every man must 
be physically examined before he leaves 
the service. Physical examinations are 
given to officers and men at the time of 
discharge, for their own protection and 
for the protection of the Government, so 
that the men who may have claims for 
compensation in later years will have 
their records and will be able to have re- 
corded when they are leaving the service 
what troubles they have met with dur- 
ing their service in the war. So it is 
essential that a large number of doctors 
be kept in the service for that purpose, 
as well as to take care of the casualties 
ana the diseased. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Ohio 
mentioned the case of doctors. It so 
happens that 7 have paid particular at- 
tention to the situation of doctors in the 
Army. I asked the Secretary of War to 
tell me the number of doctors on the 
Army rolls as of the 1st of January 
1945, when the war on both fronts was 
going on at full speed; and then, again, 
I asked him to tell me the number of 
doctors on the Army rolls as of Septem- 
ber 1, when the war on both fronts had 
died down. It is an astonishing thing 
that there were 506 more doctors on the 
Army rolls on the Iist of September 
1945 than there were on the Ist of Jan- 
uary 1945. That is shown by official 
figures from the Secretary of War. 

I have been trying to bring about the 
release from the service of a doctor whose 
local board in his county has asked the 
State board in Kansas to help get him 
cut because he is needed at home. That 
doctor tells me that he was kept at a 
camp near Washington and that all he 


had to do was examine the feet of men to 
see whether they had athlete’s foot, that 
anyone could do that sort of work, that 
he could teach anyone in 5 minutes how 
to do it. Yet we have been unable to 
have him released from the service, even 
though the procurement and assign- 
ment boards both of the county and of 
the State of Kansas have asked that 
he be returned home. 

The handling by the Army and the 
Surgeon General's office of the question 
of doctors is a national scandal, and 
there is a group of us who do not intend 
to let it lie still. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. I have been de- 
lighted to hear the statement made this 
morning by the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. Since the recon- 
vening of the Congress after the recess, 
the greatest question at hand with which 
we have had to deal is the return of our 
soldiers,- sailors, and marines to their 
homes. There is no doubt that Army 
demobilization has been speeded up. 
However, in my opinion it has not been 
speeded up sufficiently. We are told that 
there are not a sufficient number of ships 
available to bring home the men who are 
in foreign places, Today I am receiv- 
ing letters from the South Pacific, from 
men in the service there, who deny that 
that is so. They say that ships are leav- 
ing there unloaded. I call that matter 
to the attention of the Senate, because if 
that be true, certainly some action should 
be taken at once. 

I am glad, indeed, that the able senior 
Senator from Massachusetts has raised 
his voice on this subject, because it is 
one which is very close to many of us. 
I am receiving letters from men in the 
Navy who say that the Army is demobiliz- 
ing but that they are not receiving any 
attention, that they are being left strand- 
ed in various foreign areas. That situa- 
tion should be corrected, and it must be 
corrected. 

I commend the Army for the steps al- 
ready taken; but I must say they have 
not gone far enough, even at this time, 
in regard to the speed of demobilization. 
Not only does that criticism apply to de- 
mobilization of men in the Army in for- 
eign countries, but it applies to men in 
our own country. In the camps in this 
country there are men by the thousands 
who are doing nothing of service to the 
country, but they are being held in the 
camps. 

I say that if there is any basis of fact 
for the argument advanced in defense of 
slow demobilization, namely, that the 
physical examinations cannot be given 
fast enough and the demobilization pa- 
pers cannot be prepared fast enough, 
then, first, more facilities should be 
placed in every camp co as to release the 
men from the camps as rapidly as possi- 
ble, instead of moving them into the de- 
mobilization centers; and, secondly, those 
who must wait for their demobilization 
papers should be sent home on furlough 
and subsequently returned to the camps, 

I make this argument and appeal par- 
ticularly on behalf of the men in the 
service who have dependents. 
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Again I commend the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his service in this ef- 
fort. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his generous remarks. 
I must say that the Navy has been very 
considerate of so-called hardship cases. 
The cases which have been and are now 
receiving special attention are the so- 
called hardship cases involving a dis- 
tress condition at home—for instance. 
a married man with children and a Sick 
wife. There are many of those cases, 
and such men are being rapidly dis- 
charged, as they should be. Perhaps 
more attention has been given to those 
cases than to any other ciass of cases. 


I think we all agree—I know the Sen-, 


ator from West Virginia does—that we 
must expect some inequalities and some 
injustice. However, my position is that 
I must do my utmost to have steps taken 
immediately to improve the handling of 
this situation, because many of the men 
who have written to me have said in 
their letters, “Will the Members of the 
Congress take some action? Will you 
let the Army and Navy know how we 
feel? We cannot talk to them.” 

That is my purpose. I wish to let the 
Army and the Navy know that we are 
sincerely interested and that we ask that 
the most concentratec efforts be made 
in the next few months so as to return 
the men to civilian life rapidly, rather 
than to keep them in the service so long 
that when they return they will come 
home embittered. Today many of them 
are disheartened. I have said this to 
high-ranking officers. Instead of per- 
mitting that situation to exist, the men 
should be returned home promptly, so 
that no resentment will exist. We want 
to encourage men to volunteer for the 
services, so that the postwar Army and 
Navy will be composed of volunteers and 
the best way to do it is to reduce toa 
minimum all discontent. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further comment? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator mentioned hardship cases. I would 
be unfair if I did not commend the War 
Department and the Navy Department 
for their action on the whole in the la 
few weeks regarding hardship cases. I 
know they have given them their aiien- 
tion. 

Mr. CORDON rose. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senatol 
from Oregon. 

Mr.CORDON. Apropos of the discus- 
sion with reference to the slowness with 
which men are being released from the 
armed forces, particularly from the Navy, 
and of the statement which has becn 
made by the distinguished Senato: from 
Massachusetts with reference to the )ii- 
terness which is being felt by the service- 
men themselves, I may say that that bit- 
terness is being communicated to the 
people back home as evidenced by a letter 
which I received this morning, and from 
which I shall read three short para- 
graphs: 

Several days ago I received a letter from 
my son stationed at Pearl Harbor, Among 
other things, he said in this letter was this: 
That a congressional committee wot d 
shortly visit Pearl Harbor and that tle orders 
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from the Navy to the boys were that while 
the committee was there they were to keep 
» even though they had to do the same 
y over and over. 

) other letters of his he has told me about 
the almost complete idleness, how the Navy 
has maintained transports for the purpose 
f giving them plane trips, and how the boys 
are allowed to take unofficial leave for 10 
days at a time because there is nothing to 
do. He told us about the carrier Wasp which 
they are going to take through the Panama 





Canal. The guns have to be dismounted in 
order to get the ship through the “ditch.” 
The sole purpose of moving this ship is so 
t it can participate in a parade in New 
York Harbor, but no boats are available to 


the boys home. 


I shall read no further. I cite the let- 
ter as an example of the feeling among 
fathers and mothers, as well as the boys 
themselves, because of the slowness and 
inaction on the part of our military offi- 
cials in returning the boys to their homes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Similar letters have 
come to me, 

Ithank the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts for the statement he has 
made. I have relied upon the judgment 
and the work of the distinguished Sen- 
ator during my consideration of many 
matters pertaining to policies affecting 
the entire military force. 

I should like to propound a ‘question 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. The 
hardship and exceptional cases are mat- 
ters to which we should give very careful 
consideration. I have in mind a doctor 
in Oklahoma who has served in the 
southwest Pacific. He was a skilled 
surgeon in this country, but is not per- 
mitted even to practice surgery where he 
is now located. I have also in mind a 
man who is a father of two children. He 
was drafted and is now in the Pacific. 
His business and his home have been 
completely disrupted. In view of these 
nardship and exceptional cases are we 
as a Congress to take the responsibility 
of passing legislation which will demo- 
bilize the military forces more speedily 
and more effectively than they are now 
being demobilized, or are we to continue 
to rely upon the orders and directives 
which we receive from the military? In 
other words, in accepting responsibility 
is there anything that the Congress has 
left undone which it should do? Are we 
dilatory in our duties. Shall we continue 
to rely upon the military and not inter- 
lere by legislating, and at the same time 
expect our military forces to expedite 
the demobilization of the forces? 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that the 
only thing which we can do under the 
present circumstances is. to bring pres- 
sure—as Iam trying to do today—on the 
Army and Navy authorities to act more 
quickly, and concentrate with greater 
ow upon returning the men to their 
homes, 

One of our difficulties in connection 
With the problem is the fact that, tech- 
ally at least, we are still at war. If I 
or the Senator from Nebraska were to 
submit a resolution today declaring that 
the war emergency was over, we would 
ve accused of interfering with the orderly 
ending of the war, as well as with leav- 
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ing the Army and the Navy up in the air 
and crippling the necessary work of pre- 
serving the property of the Army and the 
Navy, and getting our ships back safely 
to America. I think we should begin to 
look forward as quickly as possible to the 
time when we can declare the war emer- 
gency tobeatanend. Perhaps the time, 
in some particulars, is here now to elimi- 
nate powers which were given under the 
War Emergency Act. But I wish to im- 
press upon Senators that we must recog- 
nize the necessity of orderly procedure. 
We must also recognize the really serious 
problems which confront the Army and 
the Navy, and particularly the Navy. As 
I have already indicated, the Navy’s prob- 
lems are involved and intricate. How- 
ever, we should make it at least apparent 
that we, as a Congress, are concerned 
and troubled, and that we want action. 

I may add that about 3 weeks ago I 
offered a formula for demobilization. 
Following that offer, I was amazed at the 
number of letters which I received from 
distant points in the Pacific to the effect 
that “Thank God somebedy in Washing- 
ton is thinking about us and is interested 
in us. We hope Congress will do its ut- 
most to help us and not forget us.” I 
hope that will be the result of our discus- 
sion here today. I hope it will be be- 
lieved that we are thinking deeply and 
seriously concerning the problem, and 
that we are anxious for action. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, about 
3 weeks ago I stated that I thought it 
was time for the Naval Affairs Committee 
to bring forward a resolution to end the 
draft and terminate the war so that de- 
mobilization could be accomplished with 
greatcr speed, It is my opinion—and I 
am appealing to the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee—that the 
quickest way to bring about demobili- 
zation will be by a resolution terminat- 
ing the war emergency and declaring it 
to be at an end. I respectfully submit 
that the chairman consider my sugges- 
tion. The resolution could be considered 
and, if agreed to, the demobilization 
situation could be speedily brought to an 
end. 

Mr. WALSH. Ishall be pleased to give 
consideration to the Senator’s sugges- 
tion, but I believe that the time for such 
a resolution has not yet arrived. If we 
were to offer such a resolution, I believe 
we would be charged with undertaking to 
perform war administrative duties or to 
interfere with them. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
will the Senator from 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Massachusetts has dis- 
cussed one of the most pertinent and 
pressing questions we have had to face. 
I appreciate personally his able state- 
ment concerning the problem with which 
we are confronted. 

In one respect I believe the experience 
of all Members of the Senate has been 
substantially the same as mine. A great 
portion of our time is spent on hardship 
cases in connection with the Army and 
the Navy. I wish to emphasize the state- 
ment which was made in the Senate 
about professional services, especially in 


Mr. President, 
Massachusetts 


I yield to the Senator 
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connection with the medical and dental 
corps in the Army and the Navy. I have 
come very firmly to the conclusion that 
the policy of the Army—and to some 
extent the policy ef the Navy, according 
to my somewhat limited knowledge of 
Navy policy—is one of the most inexcus- 
able, inefficient, and condemnable poli- 
cies which exist in the entire war organi- 
zation. I think that the statement of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
was an appealing one, namely, that on 
the lst of September this year there were 
590 more physicians in the: Army than 
there were on the Ist of January of last 
year, even with demobilization taking 
place at the present rate. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
an example which is only one of count- 
less examples which are very glaring. 
In Iowa we have a very famous surgeon 
who is a specialist in his particular line, 
and the only one of his kind of whom I 
know in a radius of several hundred 
miles of his location. He is the only 
available surgeon in his. particular 
specialty. He has been in the Army now 
for approximately 3'2 years, having 
volunteered without being drafted. Heis 
a man well past middle age. That sur- 
geon, one of the most highly trained 
specialists in his line in the United 
States, according to my information, has 
for the last year and a half been denied 
the opportunity to exercise his specialty 
in the Army; rather he has been an ad- 
ministrative officer, a glorified clerk, 
with either the leaf of a lieutenant col- 
orel or the eagle of a colonel on his 
shoulder—I do not recall his exact rank 
at the moment. However, he has been 
denied the cperating room, and is keep- 
ing records, not records of surgical im- 
portance necessarily, but records of the 
personnel of the Medical Department. 
He is an administrative officer. His serv- 
ices have been denied to the armed forces. 
I woul¢e have little objection if his great 
surgical ability could be utilized by the 
armed forces, but it has been denied to 
the armed forces because of some policy, 
as I understand, that after a medical 
officer reaches the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, if he is a surgeon, he is not 
permitted to operate on patients any 
more but becomes an administrative offi- 
cer. I could give the Senator countless 
examples from my own State of fine men 
in their specialties who, when they be- 
come lieutenant colonels or higher in 
rank, are taken away from the practice 
of their professions and become admin- 
istrative officers, so that neither the 
Army gets the benefit of their profes- 
sional services, nor are they permitted 
to go back home to administer to the 
medical and surgical needs of the civil- 
ian population. 

I may say further to the Senator that 
it is a matter of common knowledge to 
every one that the civilian population 
is almost destitute of professional care, 
both medical and dental; certainly that 
is true of many areas. I think that is 
one of the phases of the situation that 
can well be looked into. 

I should like to add an inquiry to that 
made by the Senator from Nebraska. I 
ask a question which has been in my 
mind. Itis, What, if anything, can we do, 
other than make speeches, or go to the 
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War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment, about the men in the armed forces 
who really should be demobilized at a 
faster rate? Is there a possibility of leg- 
islation being enacted or is it advisable 
to take action along that line? I ask 
the question in all seriousness of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam sorry to have to say 
so, but I do not think it would be oppor- 
tune at this time to pass legislation on 
the subject. AsI said a few moments ago, 
I believe we ought to begin to think 
about it, and there wiil probably come 
a time in the near future when some 
action along the line suggested should be 
taken. 

I may say, in answer to the Senator, 
without prolonging the discussion, that 
it is rather easy to pick out individual 
cases that seem to be glaring and un- 
fair. Let me illustrate what I mean. Let 
me refer to the case cited of a lieutenant 
colonel who is an administrative officer 
instead of practicing medicine. This 
man is complimented by being placed 
over other doctors, having them serve un- 
der him, and being able to direct them 
what to do and supervise their work. He 
is more fitted for something else, but the 
mere fact that he is a lieutenant colonel 
is a compliment to him in one sense. 

I desire to emphasize the difficulties in- 
volved. Ninety-five percent of the men 
and the officers in the Navy came from 
civilian life 5 years ago. That is astound- 
ing. These men are not as accustomed 
to or familiar with the naval service as 
are trained naval officers who have had 
20 or 25 years’ service; and we must allow 
for some mistakes, deficiencies, inequities, 
and perhaps some injustice by reason of 
the fact that the Navy has been gotten 
together quickly. But the magnificent 
job they have done in response to their 
country’s call is a credit to the manhood 
of America. I cannot say too much in 
praise of the civilian sailor and the 
civilian officer who constitute the Re- 
serve Navy. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
may I clarify this point. I was not us- 
ing that illustration of itself as an at- 
tack on anybody. Indeed, there are 
literally thousands oi cases of highly 
trained men who have apparently been 
subject to the policy of the Army and 
Navy so that when they reach the grade 
of lieutenant colonel they are stopped 
in the actual work of their specialty, in 
which they are highly trained, and forced 
to go into administrative work, which is 
merely bookkeeping or signing papers, or 
something of that sort. I object to that 
policy. 

Mr. WALSH. I have heard of similar 
cases which have puzzled me, just as they 
have the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think itis a 
deplorable policy. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. May I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that it is not 
only a hardship for the young men in the 
Navy, but a great hardship in my State 
on the fathers and mothers. We have 


thousands of acres of sugar beets and 
thousands of acres of potatoes in danger 
of freezing, but the farmers there can- 
not get help. The Department of Agri- 
culture cannot get a sufficient number of 
Mexicans or sufficient help from Jamaica, 
and when one writes to the Navy De- 
partment they answer back and say “So 
far as agriculture is concerned we are 
not the least bit interested in working 
this phase out,” although the sons write 
back to their fathers and mothers that 
they are doing absolutely nothing but 
sitting around awaiting discharge. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, wil] the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I appreciate of 
course all the attention and emphasis 
that is given to this great problem here 
in the Congress, and the effort of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts to encourage the boys in the service 
and their parents at “home. What is 
more I greatly appreciate the judicial 
attitude the Senator takes with respect 
to this great problem, and his perfect 
candor in stating that he holds the 
opinion that it would be premature for 
the Congress, in view of the condition of 
affairs in the world, to interfere by a 
resolution with demobilization. I agree 
fully with him in his purpose and in his 
method. 

I rise to interrupt him for the purpose 
of adding. a note of encouragement, 
which I gather from what occurred in 
the House Military Affairs Committee as 
reported by Mary Spargo whose reports 
are generally accurate. This is pub- 
lished this morning in The Washington 
Post. I shall ask to have the entire ar- 
ticle inserted in the Recorp, but in order 
to bring some parts of it to the attention 
of the Senate I ask permission to read 
just a few paragraphs from this report: 

I read as follows: 

Discharges of Army doctors and members 
of the Army Air Forces have been tremen- 
dously speeded up in recent weeks, the House 
Military Affairs Committee learmed yesterday. 

Meanwhile the date when Army enlisted 
men with two or more years’ service will 
become eligible for discharge regardless of 
points was set yesterday at March 20 by 


Brig. Gen. Robert W. Berry, Assistant Army 
Chief of Staff’for Personnel. 

Brig. Gen. Raymond W. Bliss, Acting Sur- 
geon General, discussing release of doctors, 
disclosed that last Thursday the War De- 
partment had arrived at a firm schedule 
for their discharge in the Pacific theater. 

Bliss said the Army had 45,500 doctors on 
VE-day, and now has 43,000. 


Of course, that is interesting to note 
in connection with the statement by the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED] that there were 500 more on Sep- 
tember 1 and on January 1. 

It is apparent that since VE-day 2,500 
have been released. ; 

The Army will have released 12,000 
doctors by Christmas and 28,000 by next 
July, Bliss told the committee. 

There is more to this, and I ask to 
have the entire article inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL in the chair). Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: , 
DISCHARGE OF DOCTORS SPEEDED; 2-YEAR 

ELIGIBLE MARCH 20 
(By Mary Spargo) 

Discharges of Army doctors and members of 
the Army Air Forces have been tremendously 
speeded up in recent weeks, the House Mjjj- 
tary Affairs Committee learned yesterday 

Meanwhile the date when Army enlisteq 
men with 2 or more years’ service will pe. 
come eligible for discharge regardless of 
points was set yesterday at March 20 by 
Brig. Gen. Robert W. Berry, Assistant Army 
Chief of Staff for Personnel. 

Brig. Gen. Raymond W. Bliss, Acting Sur. 
geon General, discussing release of doctors 
disclosed that last Thursday the War De. 
partment had arrived at a firm schedule 
for their discharge in the Pacific theater. 

Bliss said the Army had 45,500 doctors on 
VE-day, and now has 43,000. 

The Army will have released 12,000 doctors 
by Christmas and 28,000 by next July, Bliss 
told the committee. 

The Army Air Force discharge rate will have 
reached better than 10,000 a day by October 
18, Brig. Gen. W. T. Hall, of Army Air Forces 
personnel, said. 

From a peak of 2,301,000 men the Army 
Air Forces will be down to 700,000 by July 
1, Hall declared. ae 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, this 
news should be helpful in improving the 
morale of the men and of their parents, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has interpreted my purpose admir- 
ably, and I am grateful to him for the 
sentiments he has expressed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs whether he can 
give some information as to the use being 
made of naval war vessels in the retun 
of men from overseas. I recognize that 
there are certain logistical limitations in 
passenger vessels, transports, and the 
like, in bringing these men home to port 
facilities which may be available, but I 
was wondering to what extent we have 
augmented the transports and the other 
vessels we had available to us by the use 
of naval vessels in the return of the men 
from the overseas theaters. 

Mr. WALSH. I have not any definite 
information. In letters, I have received 
complaints that men have asserted that 
naval vessels have returned with space 
which could have been allotted to those 
who could be demobilized. 

The Senator recalls what I stated a few 
minutes ago. I made a special pcint of 
urging that every available naval vessel, 
as well as every vessel under the control 
of the Army and of the merchant marine, 
be made available for the important work 
of bringing the servicemen back to 
America, so that they could be demobi- 
lized here. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to ask one 
further question to stress the point. 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
have any information as to the basis on 
which we are operating with the British 
in the use of the “Queen” vessels in 
bringing our troops home? Is there any 
information that the British may soon 
want them returned to their own civilian 
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passenger traffic? If so, that would be 
quite a considerable blow to the return 
of our men from overseas, because as the 
distinguished Senator knows, each of the 
“Queen” vessels will accommodate about 
a whole division on a trip, and if they 
should be taken out of the trade before 
we could have our men all brought back 
from the European theater, or the Pa- 
cific theater, if they are using any of 
them in the Pacific, it would put quite a 
dent in our whole program of bringing 
our troops back. Has the Senator any 


ormation no that point? 
Mr. WALSH. 
ry 


I have not. That is a 
very timely inquiry, and the very fact 
that the Senator propounds the inquiry, 
and makes it a part of the Recorp, will 
call the attention of the Army and Navy 
authorities to the point so that they may 
sive consideraion to that aspect of the 
problem. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it would be 
very advisable for the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to make some inquiries so that 
information on this point may be avail- 
able to the Senate. 

fr. WALSH. In reply to an inquiry 
made a few minutes ago in reference to 
doctors, I wish to point out some of the 
difficulties involved. Let us take the case 
of the doctor referred to by two of the 
Senators. Should that man be imme- 
diately given a discharge? That matter 
must be considefed by some naval per- 
sonnel officer. Here is a man who has 
been in the service 5 years, and here is 
another who has been in the service 2 
1 How can we release the man with 
2 years’ service when the man who has 
been in the Navy 5 years is not in a posi- 
tion to be released yet? 

Such questions present the ramifica- 
tions which come into the whole pro- 
gram, and which make the problem a 
very difficult one. That is why I do not 
want what I have said, or anything that 
has been said here today, considered as 
being mere criticism of naval or Army 
authorities, but as an evidence of our 
deep and abiding interest in this ques- 
tion, and the importance we place upon 
speedy action. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator 
made any inquiry as to whether or not 
any ships have been taken from the ship 
pool which was used during the war, so 
that they are no longer used to bring 
soldiers and sailors back? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think there is 
& naval ship not in use; I do not know 
about the merchant ships. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am talking about 
the over-all pool. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know about 
that, but I do not know of a naval ship 
vhich is not in use. Suggestions have 

n made that more ample accommo- 

Ms could be made on vessels than 
ive been made, but I do not think there 
IS any doubt that all the naval vessels 
available are in operation, in one ca- 
vacity or another by the Navy. 
FERGUSON. I realize that the 
‘airman of the Committee on Naval 
ffairs receives much more mail in re- 
Sard to this matter than do other Sen- 
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ators, but I know each Senator receives 
a great volume of mail on this question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mine has been tremen- 
dous, and disheartening. After I have 
sat and read for hours at a time the let- 
ters I have received I have been very 
much disturbed. That was one of the 
things which motivated me in taking the 
course I have followed today. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We must realize 
these men write only because they are 
greatly concerned over the matter. They 
are not merely writing for the sake of 
writing. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They are greatly 
concerned; a great number are: con- 
cerned, and I think it is of great concern 
to all Americans. I appreciate the ac- 
tion of the Senator in bringing the mat- 
ter up on the floor of the Senate today. 

Mr. WALSH. As Chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs I feel that I 
have a certain responsibility on me. 
Grateful as I am to the Navy yet I want 
the men who seek discharges, to know 
that the Chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, the members of that com- 
mittee, and the Senate, are proud of the 
job they have done, and are anxious that 
the Navy finish it as gloriously as they 
served us during the war period. 

WIDOW OF JOSEPH C. AKIN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 620) for the 
relief of the widow of Joseph C. Akin, 
which was, on page 1, line 11, to strike 
“$3,905” and insert “$1,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order heretofore entered, the calen- 
dar will be called, beginning with Calen- 
dar No. 565, Senate bill 630. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 680) to encourage and protect 
small oil refineries by extending prefer- 
ence to such refineries in disposing of 
royalty oil under the Mineral Lands Leas- 
ing Act, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys with amendments. 

The first amendment of the committee 
was, on page 1, line 8, before the word 
“refineries”, to strike out the word 
“smaller.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. May we have an explana- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
No. 565? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
go over. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

PROMOTION OF MINING RESOURCES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 932) to exclude certain lands in 
Deschutes County, Oreg., from the pro- 
visions of Revised Statutes 2319 to 2337, 


Is this Calendar 


It is. 
I ask that the bill 
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inclusive, relating to the promotion of the 
development of the mining resources of 
the United States, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 7, after the parenthesis, to 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
disturb any vested rights of any person 
or persons in or to said real property or 
any part thereof”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That within the fol- 
lowing-described real property situated in 
Deschutes County, Oreg., namely, sections 13 
to 16, inclusive, sections 21 to 28, inclusive, 
sections 33 to 36, inclusive, township 21 
south, range 12 east, Willamette meridian; 
sections 16 to 21, inclusive, sections 28 to 33, 
inclusive, township 21 south, range 13 east, 
Willamette meridian; sections 1 to 4, inclu- 
sive, sections 9 to 12, inclusive, township 22 
south, range 12 east, Willamette meridian; 
and sections 4 to 9, inclusive, township 22 
south, range 13 east, Willamette meridian; 
deposits of all minerals are excluded from 
the operation of Revised Statutes 2319 to 
2337, inclusive (relating to the promotion of 
the development of the mining resources of 
the United States): Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall disturb any vested rights of 
any person or persons in or to said real 
property or any part thereof. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon tell 
us just what the bill provides? 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to exclude a small area 
in central Oregon from further disturb- 
ance of the surface by mining explora- 
tion. The exclusion is desired because 
of the fact that the area, which covers 
a pumice formation, surrounds some 
small lakes and has great scenic value, 
and is quite a public recreational spot. 
The only purpose of the bill is to pro- 
hibit disturbance of the ground by min- 
eral prospectors. So far as is known, 
there are no minerals there except 
pumice, and the area is covered with 
pumice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WILLIE H. JOHNSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1129) for the relief of Willie H. 
Johnson, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after “$600” and 
the period, to strike out “The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for loss 
of earnings and pain and suffering sus- 
tained by the said. Willie H. Johnson as 
the result of personal injuries received on 
February 22, 1944, in Dunnellon, Fla., in 
an accident involving a United States 
Army vehicle” and to insert “in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
for personal injuries and loss of 
earnings sustained by him as the result 
of an accident which occurred in Dun- 
nellon, Fla., on February 22, 1944, in- 
volving an Army vehicle: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received 


States 
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by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Willie H. Johnson, 
Dunnellon, Fla., the sum of $600 in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries and loss of earn- 
ings sustained by him as the result of an 
accident which occurred in Dunnellon, Fia., 
on February 22, 1944, involving an Army vehi- 
cle: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof_shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. VIRGINIA M. KISER 


The bill (H. R. 2317) for the relief of 
Mrs. Virginia M. Kiser was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOSEPH A. HANNON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 801) for the relief of Joseph A. 
Hannon, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the 
name “Hannon”, to strike out “of Co- 
quille, Oreg., the sum of $8,843.63, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for prop- 
erty damage sustained by him as the re- 
sult of the loss of his home and its con- 
tents, in Coquille, Oreg., such home and 
its contents having been destroyed when 
a United States Navy airplane crashed 
into it on October 15, 1944,” and to in- 
sert “and Eleanore M. Hannon of Co- 
quille, Oreg., the sum of $6,542.52 in full 
satisfaction of their claim against the 
United States for the destruction of their 
house and personal property in Coquille, 
Oreg., and for personal injuries to Elea- 
nore M. Hannon as the result of the 
crash of a United States Navy airplane 
on October 15, 1944’, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary ot 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joseph A. Han- 
non and Eleanore M. Hannon, of Cogulille, 
Oreg., the sum of $6,542.52, in full satisfac- 
tion of their claims against the United States 
for the destruction of their house and per- 
sonal property in Coquille, Oreg., and for 
personal injuries to Eleanore M. Hannon as 
the result of the crash of a United States 
Navy airplane on October 15, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any egent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 


and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Joseph A. Hannon 
and Eleanore M. Hannon.” 


ALBERT CANTALUPO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1089) for the relief of Albert 
Cantalupo, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “to’’, to strike out “Mr. and Mrs.”; 
on line 6, after the name “Cantalupo”, 
to insert “and Emma Cantalupo”; and 
on line 7 to strike out “$2,208.99” and to 
insert “$1,508.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. , 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Albert Canta- 
lupo and Emma Cantalupo.” 


AUGUST SVELUND 


The bill (H. R. 3081) for the relief of 
August Svelund was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MICHAEL C. DONATELL 


The bill (H. R. 1629) for the relief of 
Michael C. Donatell was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. ALAN SELLS AND THE ESTATE OF 
ALAN &*LLS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 779) for the relief of Mrs. Alan 
Sells and the estate of Alan Sells, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with an amendment on page 1, 
line 6, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$11,750”, and insert “$7,745.35”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to Mrs. Alan Sells, 
of Topeka, F-ans., the sum of: $7,745.35, in full 
satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by her and for reimbursement of 
medical, hospital, and other expenses in- 
curred by her, as a result of an accident which 
occurred while she was riding as a passenger 
in a United States Army vehicle near the 
Topeka Army Air Base, on February 1, 1944, 
and (2) to the estate of Alan Sells, the sum 
of $5,000, in full satisfaction of the claim of 
such estate against the United States for 
compensation for the death of the said Alan 
Sells as a result of such accident, and for 
funeral expenses incurred by it in connection 
therewith: Provided, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with these claims, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
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shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrosseq 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. RUTH C. STONE 


The bill (H. R. 213) for the relief of 
Mrs. Ruth C. Stone was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CLARA BLACK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2787) for the relief of Clara 
Black, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“appropriated”, to strike out “to Clara 
Black, of Alhambra, Calif., the sum 
of $5,000, in full satisfaction of al] 
claims against the United States arising 
out of the death of her husband, Harry 
Leon Black, who was killed”, and to in- 
sert “to the estate of Harry Leon Black, 
of Alhambra, Calif., the sum of $5,000, 
in full satisfaction of the claim of 
such estate against the United States 
for compensation for the death of said 
Harry Leon Black, as the result of per- 
sonal injury sustained by him when he 
was struck.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended So as to read: 
“An act for the relief of the estate of 
Harry Leon Black.” 


PAUL E. TACY 


The bill (S. 1231) for the relief of 
Paul E. Tacy was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Paul E. Tacy, of 
Monterey, Calif., the sum of $23.50, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for property damage 
sustained by him when his automobile was 
struck by a United States Army vehicle on 
Fountain Avenue, in Pacific Grove, Calif, 
on October 28, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat‘ng 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceea- 
ing $1,000. 


MRS. ORA R. HUTCHINSON 
The bill (H. R. 1849) for the relief 
of Mrs. Ora R. Hutchinson, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, reaa te 
third time, and passed. 
L. A. WILLIAMS 
The bill CH. R. 1958) for the relief of 
L. A. Williams, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
FLORIDA RHONE BURCH 
-The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (CH. R. 2545) for the relief of Fiorida 
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Rhone Burch, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “to”, to strike out “Floride Rhone 
Burch”, and insert “the estate of Donald 
Rhone”, and in line 8, after the words 
“death of”, to strike out “her son”, and 
insert “the said.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
ume. 

The bill was read the third time and 


The title wes amendea so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of the estate of 
Donald Rhone.” 


USE OF SURPLUS EQUIPMENT FOR SOIL 
ERCSION CONTROL—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill GS. 1414) to assist in soil 
conservation and water conservation 
work by making certain surplus mate- 
rials, equipment, and supplies available 
for such. work through the distribution 
thereof by grant or loan to public bodies 
organized under State laws, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of that bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill was thoroughly considered by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and received its unanimous approval. 
It provides that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall have the authority to 
requisition from other Government de- 
partments and agencies such surplus 
materials, equipment, and supplies as 
may be necessary and suitable for car- 
rying on soil conservation practices and 
our water conservation works, and also 
forest-fire prevention and suppression 
and forest improvements. 

The first section of the bill gives the 
Secretary the right, after the property 
has been declared surplus, to requisition 
it, and section 2 gives him the authority 
to pass the surplus property on to such 
public bodies as are organized and cre- 
ated for the purpose of carrying on soil 
conservation and reforestation practices 
and the like. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 

Mr. TAFT, 


I yield. 
Is it not rather extraor- 
dinary, after this property is declared 
surplus, to begin letting a department 
requisition it? If we do this with re- 
spect to the Secretary of Agriculture why 
not with respect to every Federal bureau 
so that we will simply have departments 
and agencies grab surplus property when 
they see it? The Secretary would ap- 
parently get the property for nothing. 
Fe would not pay for it. 
} Mr. SLLENDER. The soil, water, and 
lorest resources of the Nation are among 
its basic assets and this surplus property 
Will be utilized through public agencies 
to preserve them for future generations. 
3 Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
senator again yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I fully agree with the 
purpose of the bill. 1am only suggesting 
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‘ty method of amending the Surplus 
‘operty Act to say that Department A 
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can step in and grab anything that is 
declared surplus by the Army or Navy 
or anybody else in the course of the 
process of distributing surplus property. 
By doing that we would be destroying 
the orderly procedure of distributing 
surplus property. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not see that at 
all. After the property is declared sur- 
plus it is then offered for sale through 
certain agencies. It should not be a dis- 
turbing factor to the Administrator if 
some of the property is requisitioned by 
another public agency for public use. 
This is all Government-owned property 
and, as I have pointed out awhile ago, it 
will be used by a Government agency for 
the purpose of protecting our natural 
resources. I do not see why agencies 
which are publicly organized should be 
forced to go into the market and buy 
these surplus goods from dealers who 
are not in business for their health. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENUVER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In the case of the surplus 
property I and other Senators were in 
favor of largely giving materials to public 
bodies that could use them, but we were 
defeated in that attempt. The Senate 
refused to do it. The Senate required 
that public bodies in general pay the 
appraised value. Certainly it seems to 
me that this bill upsets the whole pro- 
cedure. I do not see how the Surplus 
Property Administrator, whoever he is, 
could administer the act if any Govern- 
ment department could suddenly step in 
and grab something that he has perhaps 
alreedy made contract for, or made ar- 
rangements to sell, or had some other 
general plans to dispose of. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Did the Senator’s com- 
mittee have any report or any comments 
from the Surplus Property Board as to 
this bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. HILL. None at all. I tock the 
same position taken by the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. I shared 
his views with reference to the disposi- 
tion of this property so far as public 
bodies were concerned. I had the view 
that we might well turn this propery over 
to these public bodies. But after long 
consideration of the surplus-property- 
disposal measure the Congress decided 
not to do that. Now what is proposed to 
be done is to make an exception for one 
department of the Government. We 
are making an exception without a con- 
sideration, really, of the whole question 
of what effect the making of this excep- 
tion will have so far as the disposal of 
surplus property is concerned. 

The distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], in charge of the 
bill, advises us that the committee did 
not have the comments or the sugges- 
tions of the Surplus Property Board with 
reference to the bill. If we are going to 
let each committee which might have 
jurisdiction over some particular depart- 
ment bring in legislation for that par- 
ticular department setting aside the gen- 
eral plan and program and policies we 
adopted for the disposition of surplus 
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property in the Surplus Property Dis- 
posal Act, I am afraid we are opening 
up the door, I am afraid we are setting 
a precedent which will return to plague 
us. 

I wonder if the Senator would not let 
the bill go over until some of us can 
examine it more fully? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. I wish to say that if the 
bill is going to do any good for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended it should be 
enacted into law immediately. We 
should either give up the idea conveyed 
by the bill right away or we should pass 
the bill. 

The question which arose in my mind, 
and which should arise in everyone’s 
mind is: Why should we dispose of this 
surplus property for 35 cents, 45 cents, or 
50 cents on the dollar and then require 
the departments to take taxpayers’ 
money, of which we all try to be consid- 
erate, and pay full price for equipment 
which is no better? I have heard from 
a good many soil-conservation districts 
and I have heard from the president of 
the Association of State Forests, telling 
of their inability to obtain equipment, of 
their desire to get equipment, and of the 
need to secure equipment for the forest 
services which could use it, I suppose, in 
making trails or roads through the for- 
ests as a means of fire prevention. The 
soil-conservation district would use a cer- 
tain number of bulldozers, graders, and 
ditchers and perhaps some other equip- 
ment. They have got to have it anyway 
if the agencies are to do the work for 
which they are organized. So I do not 
see how we are protecting the taxpayers’ 
interests by requiring this surplus prop- 
erty to be sold for half price, and then 
we be obliged to appropriate Money so 
the agencies can buy, perhaps the same 
identical equipment, back from a dealer 
for full price. 

It seems to me that if this measure is 
going to do any good we ought not to de- 
lay action on it. I think the Secretary 
is limited in the amount which he can 
requisition to the amount which is actu- 
ally needed. He has got to show the need 
for it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He must not only 
show the need, but that the equipment 
he requisitions is suitable to do the job. 

Mr. AIKEN. And the reason that we 
did not take it up with every other de- 
partment of government was because we 
felt that in order to be of benefit the 
measure should be passed quickly. But 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
did appear before the committee, fa- 
vored the bill, and thought that it would 

e to our advantage to use this equip- 
ment rather than to sell it and maybe 
buy it back again for twice the amount 
for which it was sold. 

I hope the bill will be passed. It may 
be that it will take some time to get it 
through the House. In view of the aiti- 
tude of the House on this question, the 
House will undoubtedly take it up with 
the Surplus Property Board. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I think 
this is entirely too important a bill to be 
passed in this way. I shall object, witha 
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view to having the matter come before 
the Senate for full discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 


RICHARD A. ALLDBERRY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 865) for the relief of Richard A. 
Allberry, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“to”, to strike out “Richard A. Allberry, 
of Lincoln, Nebr.,” and insert “the estate 
of Agnes J. Allberry”’; in line 7, after the 
word “of’’, to strike out “his claim” and 
insert “all claims”; in line 8, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “his wife” and 
insert “the said’; and in line 12, after 
“August”, to strike out “8” and insert 
“9”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of Agnes 
J. Allberry, the sum of $5,000, in full satis- 
faction of all claims against the United States 
for compensation for the death of the said 
Agnes J. Allberry, who died in Hawaii on 
August 11, 1943, as the result of burns re- 
ceived by her from the explosion of a United 
States Navy airplane which crashed near the 
place where she was working on August 9, 
1943: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of Agnes 
J. Allberry.” 


GREGORY STELMAK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 988) for the relief of Gregory 
Stalmak, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“the sum of’, to strike out “$5,000” and 
insert “$4,365.58”, so as to make the bill 
rea 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Gregory Stelmak, 
of Hartford, Conn., the sum of $4,365.58, in 
full satisfaction of his claims against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained by him, and for reimburse- 
ment of hospital, medical, and other expenses 
incurred by him, as a result of an accident 
which occurred when he was struck by a 
United States Army vehicle while walking 
along Village Street, in Hartford, Conn., on 
October 18, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 


shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ESTATE OF MANUEL ROSE LIMA 


The bill (S. 1101) for the relief of the 
estate of Manuel Rose Lima was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
Manuel Rose Lima, of New Bedford, Mass., 
the sum of $5,000, in full satisfaction of the 
claim of such estate against the United States 
for compensation for the death of said 
Manuel Rose Lima, as a result of personal in- 
juries sustained by him when he was struck 
by a United States Navy vehicle while walking 
on Washington Street, in Nantucket, Mass., 
on September 11, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF KANSAS 


The bill (S. 1233) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge 
for the district of Kansas was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calendar 
No. 618, House bill 3871, is a similar bill. 
Is there objection to substituting the 
House bill for the Senate bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H.R. 
3871) authorizing the appointment of an 
additional judge for the district of Kan- 
sas was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1233 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


UTILIZATION OF WARTIME PLANTS AND 
FACILITIES FOR PROCESSING AGRI- 
CULTURAL’ COMMODITIES, ETC. 


The resolution (S. Res. 176) relative to 
the continued operation of federally 
owned plants for processing agricultural 
commodities and forest products or for 
manufacturing nitrates for fertilizer was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator in charge of the resolution [Mr. 
ButLeR!] whether there should not be an 
amendment specifying some date on 
which the Secretary of Agriculture 
should report to Congress. The resolu- 
tion requests that no such plants be sold 
or leased until the Secretary makes his 
report. Should not a reasonable time be 
fixed—say, January 1 or February 1, 
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1946—for a report? Would not that be 
proper amendment to the resolution? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in that 
connection I think the suggestion made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is proper. This morning the 
Committee on Finance approved a meas- 
ure which is of a temporary nature, an 
emergency measure, in which the date 
was fixed as July 1, 1946. It isa measure 
somewhat similar to this resolution. The 
resolution would not constitute a law. 
It simply sets forth a desire on the part 
of the Senate that the Secretary of Aerj- 
culture shall do certain things. I am 
perfectly willing that a time be stipu- 
lated. I prefer July 1, 1946, if that is 
agreeable to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is agree 
able to me.- I offer such an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 7. 
after the word “Congress”, it is proposed 
to insert “not later than July 1, 1946.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the amendment be inserted in line 
10, after “Congress”, so as to read: 

Until the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is received and considered by Con- 
gress, but not later than July 1, 1946— 


And so forth. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is agreeable to 
me. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I accept the 
modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, — the 
amendment should appear again at the 
end of line 4 on page 2, so as to read: 
“but not later than July 1, 1946, all Gov- 
ernment agencies having jurisdiction 
over said plants are requested to con- 
tinue the operation thereof,” and s0 
forth. It seems to me that is the most 
important place to put it. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is agreeable to 


. me. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is hereby requested to make an immecl- 
ate study to determine the advisability 
continuing the operation of all federally 
owned plants and facilities which were Us d 
during the war for the exclusive processins 
of agricultural commodities and forest prot- 
ucts or for manufacturing nitrates for fer 
tilizer and to report to the Congress his 
findings and recommendations based there- 
on. 
Until the report of the Secretary of Agr 
culture is received and considered by thé 
Congress, but not later than July 1, 19% 
all Federal agencies having jurisdiction over 
the above-mentioned plants are requested to 
refrain from leasing, selling, or otherwise 
disposing of, any such plants without the 
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approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Until such time as the Congress has had an 
opportunity to study the recommendations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and formu- 
late a policy with reference to the future 
operation or disposition of the above-men- 
tioned plants, but not later than July 1, 
1946, all Government agencies having juris- 
diction over said plants are requested to 
continue the operation thereof, provided 
the products from such operation can be 
effectively used by the Federal Government, 
or provided the plants can be used to process 
surplus or perishable crops. 
THANKS OF CONGRESS TO GENERAL 
MARSHALL 


The joint resolution (S. J. Kes. 96) 
tendering the thanks of Congress to Gen- 
eral of the Army George Catlett Marshall 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to raise one question in connection 
with the joint resolution. I address my 
remarks particularly to the Senator from 
Massachusetts LMr. WatsH], who is 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. It seems to me that General 
Marshall is on a precise service level with 
Admiral King, and that we feel equally 
grateful to both. I am _ wondering 
whether the joint resolution should net 
be temporarily passed over until perhaps 
the Senator from Massachusetts is pre- 
pared to cffer an amendment to include 
Admiral King. 

Mr.WALSH. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to have the Senator from Mich- 
igan to make this inquiry of me. 

Some time ago it was suggested to 
me that a somewhat similar resolution 
should be proposed in favor of Admiral 
Nimitz. 
retary of the Navy about it. Personally 
I feel that it is a mistake to adopt such 
resolutions, because I do noi know where 
we are going to stop. The first thing we 
know, we shall have a resolution on be- 
half of a boy in my home State, who 
came home with both arms missing, and 
who performed heroic deeds in the serv- 
ice of his country. He is as much en- 
titled to the thanks of Congress and to 
a medal as is the highest ranking admiral 
or general. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. little more so. 

Mr. WALSH. Therefore I decline to 
submit such a resolution—not that the 
admiral was not deserving of it, and not 
that General Marshall is not deserving 
of it; but where are. we going to stop? 
The whole business will become a farce. 
We shall have resolutions coming here 
from now until doomsday, relating to 
every single member cf the armed forces. 

Ido not wish to have my remarks con- 
sidered in any way as a reflection upon 
this brave and great general, but I feel 
very strongly that we are opening the 
deor to an endless number of resolu- 
ons. There are many men occupying 
Subordinate positions with respect to 
whom I should feel obliged to submit 
resolutions. I was hoping that the 
precedent would not be established. 

So far as the Navy is concerned, I take 
the position that by declining to adopt 
such a resolution we can say to those who 
may propose similar resolutions in be- 
half of others, “We have not adopted 
such a resolution with respect to Admiral 
‘:mitz, Why should we do so in the case 


I talked casually with the Sec- 
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of others?” In other words, such a pol- 
icy would be helpful in preventing the 
large number of resolutions which would 
follow. As the Senator from Michigan 
has indicated, thousands of enlisted men 
have performed heroic services and are 
entitled to a vote of thanks. In my judg- 
ment, the Senator’s observation is cor- 
rect. So far as I am concerned, I should 
prefer not to have any of such resolutions 
adopted. In fact, while the war was in 
progress, I thought that we made a mis- 
take in granting promotions to high- 
ranking officers in the Army and Navy. 
Now we have nothing to give them. 
They received their promotions during 
the war. In my judgment, it would have 
been better to wait until the end of the 
war, and then give them the advanced 
ranks which we gave them during the 
war, and which they certainly merited. 
That is perhaps apart from the Senator's 
inquiry. If we could add Admiral! King’s 
and Admiral Nimitz’ names to this reso- 
lution and let it end there, and say no 
more, we might be able to stop the flood 
of resolutions which I fear would follow. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator’s 
observations completely Cemonstrate the 
acifficulty which we confront when we 
enter this field. I was not speaking 
about Admiral Nimitz, who obviously is 
entitled to any gratitude that it is pos- 
sible for us to express. I was speaking 
of the fact that Admiral King occupies 
the same relative position in the Navy 
that General Marshall occupies in the 
Army. I should not wish to be guilty 
of any :nvidious suggestion that Admiral 
King had not rende’ed tremendous serv- 
ice to his country by neglecting to include 
him in a resolution relating to General 
Marshall. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is 
one of the several reasons which led me 
to discourage the offering of a resolution 
in behalf of Admiral Nimitz. Of course, 
Admiral King ought to be the first to be 
given a vote of thanks by the Congress. 
How can we stop with Admiral King? 
Admiral Nimitz is almost as much en- 
titled to a vote of thanks and a medal? 
There is a long list of admirals, captains, 
lieutenants, and commanders who have 
performed very great services. Let me 
suggest to the distinguished Senator that 
it might be that the resolution could be 
modified so as to include Admiral King 
and all other officers and men of the 
Army and Navy, and in that way beofa 
general, sweeping character. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; that cannot 
be done, because the resolution, as I read 
it, requires the striking of a special 
medal. 

Mr. WALSH. How does the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama feel 
about the matter? Perhaps our observa- 
tions have indicated to him some points 
which he did not previously consider. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it was not 
the intention to include all the officers 
and allthe men. I think the point raised 
by the Senator from Michigan is a good 
one. The Senator from Michigan has 
referred to Admiral King. Admiral King 
held the same relative position in the 
Navy that General Marshall held in the 
Army. General Marshall is Chief of 
Sta cf the Army and he was a ‘member 
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of the combined Chiefs of Staff of the 
United Nations. Admiral King had the 
corresponding position in the Navy. He 
was Chief of Naval Operations, which 
amounts to being Chief of Staff of the 
Navy, and he was a member of the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff of the United Na- 
tions. I should like very much to have 
Admiral King’s name included in the 
resolution. However, inasmuch as the 
resolution has been considered by the 
committee and reported by it to the Sen- 
ate, I should very much regret to see it 
rejected by the Senate, in view of the 
magnificent services which General Mar- 
shall has rendered to the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, how can 
we reject any resolution, reported to us 
by a committee, commending a man for 
brave and heroic deeds? 

Mr. HILL. We shall have to deal with 
that when we reach it. So far as such 
men are concerned, there are various 
Ways of recognizing them. There are 
various medals which can be conferred 
on them, all the way from the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor down to the lesser 
medals. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from 
Michigan fee!s that the public would con- 
sider it a discourteous act on the part of 
the Senate to have the Senate fail to pass 
the resolution, would the Senate permit 
me to move, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, that the name of 
Admiral King be included? I make that 
suggestion in view of the observations 
made by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. VANDENEERG. That was the 
purpose of my inquiry. I thought the 
able chairman of the committee would 
do that. 

Mr. WALSH. I‘have stated the reasons 
why I did not wish to begin the practice. 
However, in view of the situation here I 
will move that the name of Admiral King 
be inserted at the proper place in the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. HILL. It will require a little more 
than the insertion of Admiral King’s 
name. Admiral King is Chief of Naval 
Operations, I believe. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
would it be better to have the resolution 
temporarily passed over? 

Mr. HILL. It could be temporarily 
passed over, with the understanding that 
an amendment to the effect just stated 
would be adopted. 

Mr. VANDENEERG. Yes—and with 
the understanding that it is being passed 
over without any reflection, but solely 
with that understanding. 

Mr. WALSH. I am agreeable to that 
course, but I hope there will be a limit to 
commendatory resolutions or resolutions 
authorizing the conferral of medals. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I totally agree 
with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a short time ago Senate Joint 
Resolution $6. Calendar No. 591, was un- 
der consideration. Action was suspended 


President, will the 


I yield. 
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pending the offering of an amendment 
by me to include the name of Admiral 
King in connection with the vote of 
thanks from the Congress to General 
Marshall. I have prepared certain 
amendments, and I now wish to present 
them. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate recur to Calendar 
No. 591, Senate Joint Resolution 96. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 96) tendering the thanks of 
Congress to General of the Army George 
Catlett Marshall, which had been. re- 
ported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the resolving clause and insert: 


That the thanks of the Congress are hereby 
tendered to General of the Army George Cat- 
lett Marshall for his distinguished leadership, 
as Chief of Staff of the Army and as a mem- 
ber of the Combined Chiefs of Staff of the 
United Nations, in planning the expansion, 
equipment, training, and deployment of the 
great Army of the United States and in for- 
mulating and executing the global strategy 
that led to. victory in World War II; and to 
the members of the Army of the United 
States who served under his direction with 
such heroic devotion and personal sacrifice. 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States 
is requested to cause a gold medal to ke 
struck, with suitable emblems, devices, and 
inscriptions, in General Morshall’s honor. 
When the medal has been prepared, the 
President is requested to present it to Gen- 
eral Marshall, together with a copy of this 
joint resolution engrossed on parchment, in 
the name of the people of the United States. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sum as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution. 


Mr. WALSH. The first amendment 
which I offer is to insert, on page 2, after 
line 15, the following: 

Sec. 2. That the thanks of the Congress 
are hereby tendered to Fleet Admiral Ernest 
Joseph King for his distinguished leadership, 
as Commander in Chief of the United States 
Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations and as 
a member of the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
of the United Nations, in planning the expan- 
sion, equipment, training, and operation of 
the United States Navy and in formulating 
and executing the global strategy that led to 
victory in World War II; and to the members 
of the United Staterc Navy, the United States 
Marine Corps, and United States Coast Guard, 
and to the members of the Reserve forces 
who served under his direction with such 
heroic devotion and personal sacrifice. 


It is word for word the same as the 
earlier part of the section which deals 
with the general subject. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I think the amendment is 
absolutely satisfactory in every way. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may we 
have action taken on the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
commitiee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. The next amendment to 
the committee amendment is, in line 16, 


> 


page 2, to strike out the figure “2” and 


insert “3”, so as to have it read “section 

3”, instead of “section 2.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Next I propose that in 
line 17, after the words “to cause”, there 
be stricken out the article “a”; and in the 
same line, after the word “gold”, that 
there be stricken out the word “medal” 
and the word “medals” inserted, so as 
to read “to cause gold medals to be 
struck.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments to the 
committee amendment are agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. The next amendment 
is, in line 18, after the words “General 
Marshall’s” and before the word “honor”, 
to insert “and Admiral Kirg’s.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. The same amendment 
should be made in line 20, after the words 
“General Marshall’s.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. The next amendment I 
propose to the committee amendment is, 
in line 19, after the words “When the”, 
to strike out “medal has” and insert 
“medals have”. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Also in line 20, I move 
to strike out the word “it”, before “to”, 
and insert the word “them.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. The next amendment is, 
on page 3, line 1, to strike out the figure 
3", and insert “4”, so as to read “‘sec. 4.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
committee amendment is agreed to; and 
without objection, the committee amend- 
ment as amended is agreed to. 

The question now is on the passage of 
the joint resolution as amended. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 96) 
was passed, as follows: 

Joint resolution tendering the thanks of 
Congress to, General of the Army George 
Catlett Marshall and to Fleet Admiral 
Ernest Joseph King and to the members 
of the armed forces of the United States 
who served under their direction; and pro- 
viding for the striking and presentation to 
General Marshall and Fleet Admiral King 
of appropriate gold medals in the name of 
the people of the United States 
Resolved, etc., That the thanks of the 

Congress are hereby tendered to General of 
the Army George Catlett Marshall for his 
distinguished leadership, as Chief of Staff of 
the Army and as a member of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff of the United Nations, in 
planning the expansion, equipment, train- 
ing, and deployment of the great Army of 
the United States and in formulating and 
executing the global strategy that led to 
victory in World War II; and to the members 
of the Army of the United States who served 
under his direction with such heroic devo- 
tion and personal sacrifice. 

Sec. 2. That the thanks of the Congress 
are hereby tendered to Fleet Admiral Ernest 
Joseph King for his distinguished leader- 
ship, as Commander in Chief of the United 
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States Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations 
and as a member of the Combined Chiefs 0; 
Staff of the United Nations, in planning the 
expansion, equipment, training, and opera- 
tion of the United States Navy and in formy- 
lating and executing the global strategy that 
led to victory in World War II; and to the 
members of the United States Navy, the 
United States Marine Corps and the Unite 
States Coast Guard and to the members of 
the Reserve Forces who served under h:; 
direction with such heroic devotion and pe;. 
sonal sacrifice. 

Sec. 3. The President of the United States 
is requested to cause gold medals to be 
struck, with suitable emblems, devices, anq 
inscriptions, in General Marshall’s and Aq- 
miral King’s honor. When the medals have 
been prepared, the President is requested to 
present them to General Marshall and Aq- 
miral King, together with a copy of this 
joint resolution engrossed on parchment, in 
the name of the people of the United States, 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 


The title was amended to read: “Joint 
resolution tendering the thanks of Con- 
gress to General of the Army George 
Catiett Marshall and to Fleet Admiral 
Ernest Joseph King and to the members 
of the armed forces of the United States 
who served under their direction: and 
providing for the striking and presenta- 
tion to General Marshall and Fleet Ad- 
miral King of appropriate gold medals in 
the name of the people of the United 
States.” 


AGRICULTURAL BYPRODUCTS LABORA- 
TORY, IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


The bill (H. R. 1765) to provide for the 
conveyance to the State of Iowa of the 
Agricultural Byproducts Laboratory on 
the campus of the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONTROL AND USE OF ATOMIC ENEREGY— 
JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) to 
provide for the formulation of policies 
with respect to the control and use of 
atomic energy was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 1 
should like to address myself to the act- 
ing majority leader at this time. It 
seems to me quite obvious that this par- 
ticular measure should be indefinitely 
postponed. It involves an original rec- 
ommendation by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs respecting the contro! and 
use of atomicenergy. It proposes a com- 
mission headed by the Chief Justice 0! 
the Supreme Court, who has indicated 
by letter to the Senate that he could not 
serve in that capacity. Furthermore. |! 
deals with a subject upon which we now 
have more official information. I am 
wondering whether the able Senator 
from Alabama would nov think it wise 
to postpone the joint resolution indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in view o! 
the absence of the distinguished senior! 
Senator from Utah (Mr. THomas!. the 
author of the resolution, and in view o 
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the absence of the majority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEy], 
who expressed his views last Friday on 
the question of atomic energy, I should 
prefer to have the joint resolution simply 
co over for the time being. The Senator 
from Michigan realizes, of course, that 
if that is done, the chances are that un- 
less some Member of the Senate later 
moves to bring up the joint resolution, 
it will not come before the Senate, any- 
way, because it is the practice here to 
proceed with the calling of bills on the 
calendar, beginning where the last call 
concluded. As the Senator knows, many 
bills which have been on the calendar 
‘for quite some time are in the status of 
having been reached once and of having 
been passed over, and subsequently they 
remain on the calendar without further 
action as to them. 

For the time being, at least, I should 
prefer just to let the measure be passed 
over. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to that course. I 
simply wish to observe in passing—and 
I make this observation with the very 
greatest respect for the personnel of the 
Committee on Military Affairs—that I 
hope that if the committee succeeds in 
obtaining jurisdiction over legislation 
dealing with the control and use of 
atomic energy, it will pay a little more 
attention to the necessity for accumulat- 
ing accurate information on the subject 
than it did when it reported this particu- 
lar joint resolution in 45 minutes, with- 
out hearing any witnesses or conducting 
any hearings whatsoever. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
know that the Committee on Military 
Affairs acted with much more expedition 
than did the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee when it reported the resolution of the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That resolution 
provided merely for the creation of a 
committee. 

Mr. HILL. The joint resolution we are 
now discussing provides for the creation 
of a commission. 





oan VANDENBERG. That is quite 
rue, 
Mr. HILL. I may say that, in my opin- 


ion, both committees acted with about 
the same speed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; the Senator from Alabama must 
allow me to disagree with him. The For- 
eign Relations Committee was careful 
enough to send a special committee to 
consult with the President of the United 
States before it took any action what- 
ever, Iam sure that will commend itself 
to the Senator from Alabama as being a 
course of great prudence. 

fr. HILL. I was not on the subcom- 
mittee which went to confer with the 
rresident, but there seems to have been 
some misunderstanding somewhere re- 
Sarding what the President wished in the 
matt ‘r. According to my understanding, 
When the resolution came from the For- 
€ign Relations Committee it was thought 
that it was the wish of the President 
that the matter be handled along the 
lines of that resolution. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; that was 
the committee’s belief, 
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Mr. HILL. Subsequently there came 
from the President a message indicating 
that he preferred another course. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; the mes- 
sage did not refer to another course. 
The President’s message did not bring 
up the matter of jurisdiction. The dif- 
ficulty arose when the House of Repre- 
sentatives Rules Committee reported a 
similar resolution, and then totally col- 
lided with some mysterious edict from 
some totally inexplicable source that that 
course should not be pursued. 

Mr. HILL, Perhaps that message was 
an inexplicable, as the Senator has said, 
as the atomic bomb itself. Undoubtedly 
we have much to learn about the atomic 
bomb. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has been 5 minutes of discussion on the 
pending measure. Is there objection un- 
der the rule? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have objected. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the joint resolution 
will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1426) to provide for the re- 
planning and rebuilding of slum, blight- 
ed, and other areas of the District of 
Columbia and the assembly by purchase 
or condemnation, of real property in 
such areas and the sale or lease thereof 
for the redevelopment of such area in 
accordance with said plans; and to pro- 
vide for the organization of, procedure 
for, and the financing of such planning, 
acquisition, and sale or lease; and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BENALI EL OUKILI BOUCHETA 


The bill (S. 1360) to compensate 
Benali El] Oukili Boucheta, an inhabitant 
of French Morocco, for the wrongful 
death of his son Mohamed Ben Boucheta 
Ben Ali El Oukili, near Marnia, Algeria, 
on September 30, 1944, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Benali El Oukili Boucheta, a resident and 
inhabitant of French Morocco, the sum of 
$780 in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States arising from the wrongful 
death near Marnia, Algeria, on September 30, 
1944, of his son Mohamed Ben Boucheta Ben 
Ali El Aukili: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


CLEMENT EUZIERE 


The bill (S. 1361) to compensate 
Clement Euziere, an inhabitant of French 
Morocco, for personal injuries caused by 
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a naval vehicle near Oran, Algeria, on 
September 21, 1943, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Clement Euziere, a resident and inhabitant 
of French Morocco, the sum of $2,000 in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States arising from an accident occurring 
near Oran, Algeria, on Septerhber 21, 1943, in 
which he sustained permanent injuries, to 
wit: the loss of his left leg at the level of 
the upper third of the thigh: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sm not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF NAVY AND MARINE 


CORPS PERSONNEL FOR CERTAIN PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY LOSSES 


The bill (S. 1363) to reimburse certain 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel and 
former Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
for personal property lost or destroyed as 
the result of water damage occurring at 
certain naval and Marine Corps shore ac- 
tivities was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate 
not to exceed $1,581.44, as may be required 
by the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
certain Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
and former Navy and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or destroyed 
as the result of water damage occurring in 
the baggage room, main bachelor officers’ 
quarters, Marine Corps air station, Cherry 
Point, N. C., on February 20, 1944; and as 
the result of the destruction of command- 
ing officer's quarters, amphibious training 
base, Okracoke, N. C., on September 14, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any.sum not exceeding $1,000. 


LAND FOR RESETTLEMENT IN GUAM 


The bill (S. 1362) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to transfer land 
for resettlement in Guam, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have en explanation of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this is 
one of three bills affecting Guam. One 
of the bills is on the calendar and an- 
other one is now pending before the 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

With the exception of Hawaii, Guam 
is the only possession which the United 
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States has in the Pacific the citizens of 
which are nationals of the United States 
as distinguished from those of the Philip- 
pine Islands. I should include, how- 
ever, Samoa. 

As Senators know, the damage to 
Guam has been terrific, and the people 
there have suffered severely. Inciden- 
tally, the members of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, as well as other Senators 
who have heard the story of the loyalty 
of the citizens of Guam and their devo- 
tion to the interests of America during 
the time of war, have been thrilled by a 
recital of the facts. That little island of 
22,000 people was almost completely de- 
stroyed. An effort is now being made to 
rehabilitate it. The island happens to 
be under the jurisdiction of the Navy. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the transfer to the naval government of 
Guam public lands belonging to the 
United States which are not required for 
military or naval use, in order that the 
naval government may use this land for 
the resettlement of residents who are 
displaced as a result of the extensive 
military and naval construction pro- 
grams on Guam. 

Current naval and military programs 
in Guam have necessitated the extensive 
acquisition of private real property on 
the island. There are now over 160 mili- 
tary and naval reservations on Guam 
and they occupy over half of the more 
valuable lands of the island as well as 
considerable portions of the pasture and 
forest areas. This increase in military 
and naval land requirements has created 
a problem in the rehabilitation of resi- 
dents who have had to be moved from 
property acquired for governmental use 
and who, therefore, have to be resettled 
elsewhere on the island. 

Private owners of lands in Guam will 
not usually sell their holdings. Even if 
they would sell, it would not be desirable 
to open the real-estate market at the 
present time when money is plentiful as 
a result of the current construction pro- 
gram, since this would result in unwar- 
ranted inflation in real estate. For this 
reason the military government of 
Guam has prohibited private transfer of 
property. 

There are available in Guam, however, 
certain Government-owned lands which 
are not required for military or naval use 
and which might, therefore, be used for 
resettlement purposes. 

It is estimated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns approximately 16,507 
hectares—40,788,797 acres—of land in 
Guam. Of this amount, 14,581 hec- 
tares—26,000,665 acres—was Spanish 
Crown land which became the property 
of the Federal Government upon the 
cession of Guam to the United States. It 
is believed that much of this land will be 
unsuitable for military or naval installa- 
tions but may be suitable for resettle- 
ment purposes. At present, however, 
there is no provision of law which makes 
possible the transfer of this property to 
former owners to replace lands taken for 
military and naval use. In order to make 
this land available for a proposed reset- 
tlement project through the naval gov- 
ernment of Guam, it is desirable to have 
Federal-owned land not required for 


military or naval use transferred to the 
naval government for retransfer and sale 
to dispossessed owners. This land would 
be supplemented by other land acquired 
from private owners by the naval govern- 
ment of Guam. 

Therefore, to provide necessary au- 
thority for the successful resettlement 
of displaced residents of Guam whose 
land has been acquired by the United 
States for military and naval purposes, 
the Navy Department recommends the 
enactment of the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr, President, I 
hope this bill will not be setting a prece- 
dent in any way for the United States to 
pay for damages to property in other 
lands whose people were not nationals 
of the United States but who suffered 
damages as the result of war operations. 
If we enter upon a course of that kind 
we will soon be a bankrupt country. 

Is there not at the present time a law 
which permits the Army and the Navy 
to pay for damages which have been 
done to property both of American 
nationals and citizens of foreign coun- 
tries? Why should not action under the 
present law be taken with respect to 
Guam? 

Mr. WALSH. This bill does not deal 
with that subject. There is, however, 
another bill to which the Senator’s 
statement should be applied. This bill 
merely relates to the giving and taking 
of property. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the bill, it contains nothing ex- 
cept that the United States Government, 
in building war and naval establish- 
ments, took land from certain persons, 
and that in the settlement with them it 
may acquire other land upon which they 
may build homes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat concerned by a sentence ap- 
pearing in the committee report to the 
effect that this land, being land taken by 
the Navy for war purposes, would be sup- 
plemented by other land acquired from 
private owners by the naval govern- 
ment of Guam. Is there existing au- 
thority for the naval government of 
Guam to acquire lands not now owned 
by the United States for the purpose of 
transfer to persons residing on the 
island of Guam? 

Mr. WALSH. The United States Gov- 
ernment owns a great deal of land on 
Guam. This bill does not seek to acquire 
additional land, it merely authorizes the 
naval government to transfer land owned 
by it to the natives in payment of land 
acquired for military and naval installa- 
tions during the war. 

Mr. CORDON. Is there authority now 
existing for the naval government of 
Guam to acquire more land than it now 
owns? 

Mr. WALSH. The public lands are 
under the control of the Secretary of 
the Interior. It is my judgment that 
there is no authority now for the naval 
government of Guam to acquire any 
land. 

Mr. CORDON. The statement to 
which I refer, which may be found in 
the report, is that the naval government 
would acquire additional land from pri- 
vate owners. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that under the present lay 
the Navy could perhaps acquire the whole 
island. I think the Senator should re. 
member that the Island of Guam has 
special and peculiar status. I do not 
think that anything done there can be 
considered as a precedent for doing any- 
thing anywhere else. 

Mr. CORDON, Is it the Senator's 
understanding that there is no private 
ownership on Guam? 

Mr. TAFT. Oh, yes; there is; but to- 
day almost the entire island is devoted to 
naval purposes. It is covered with a net- 
work of four-lane highways, and has six 
or seven airports. This bill merely pro- 
vides that the naval government may 
transfer lands owned by the United 
States. If it be true that the govern- 
ment has taken someone’s land on which 
a house had been built, I still believe that 
it would be better to allow the naval gov- 
ernment to acquire another piece of land, 
and give it to the person whose home 
had been taken. I believe it would be 
better to follow that procedure than to 
settle for cash, having in mind present 
conditions on Guam, 

The capital city of Agafia must be 
entirely rebuilt. In doing that it seems 
to me that we must give to the Navy 
complete authority. The matter will not 
involve a great deal of money. The bill 


“contains the words “such lands owned by 


the United States in Guam.” No addi- 
tional authority would be given to acquire 
such land. 

Mr. CORDON. The terminology of 
the bill is “lands owned.” The report 
indicates that in addition to those lands 
there may be other lands not now owned 
but which may presently be owned. I 
am asking what the legal effect would be, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
does not the second page of the report 
cover the subject? The Federal Govern- 
ment acquired 36,000 acres from the 
Spanish Government, and as I listened 
to the testimony in the Committee on 
Naval Affairs the question was of trans- 
ferring some of the Federally owned 
property which had been acquired from 
the Spanish Government to citizens 
whose property had been taken by the 
naval authorities for naval installations. 
It does not require the acquisition of any 
new property. It relates simply to some 
of the property we acquired from the 
Spanish Government. 

Mr. CORDON. One further question 
The bill grants authority for transfer of 
title, first by the Secretary of the Navy, 
and second by the naval government of 
Guam. It deals with title to rea! prop- 
erty, and I should like to have the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s opinion as (0 
whether that is an appropriate method 
for the transfer of title. Is there any 
authority in a nayal government to han- 
dle title to real property in its capacity 
as a naval government? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think it 
is a new question. I do not know of any 
general authority in the naval govern- 
ment of Guam or any other departmental 
government to have the authority Pp! 


roma ePosto 
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posed here. This is the way and manner, 
nowever, in which the Navy Department 
Is that transfers should be made in 
1 ual situs ation W hich exists there. The 
vernment of Guam is a naval govern- 


e PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 

jection to the consideration of the wert 

re being no objection, the Senate 

' od to consider the bill, which had 

n reported from the Committee on 

Naval Affairs, with an amendment, on 

2, line 3, to strike out “or such officer 

he may designate” and insert “after 

nsultation with the Secretary of War”, 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of 

r the rehabilitation and resettlement 
sidents of Guam, the Secretary of the 

or such officer as he may designate for 

ch purpose and under such regulations as 

1e may prescribe, is hereby authorized to 
insfer to the naval government of Guam, 
for transfer or sale by the naval government 
f Guam at its discretion, to such persons and 
upon such terms and conditions and at such 
tim ;s it may determine to be suitable, in 
fe pe mean of lands acquirec for military 
| purposes in Guam, such lands owned 

, United States in Guam as may be de- 

ned by the Secretary of the Navy, after 
iltation with the Secretary of War, not 
equired for military or naval purposes, 





The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
hird reading, read the third time, and 


od 
Us 


FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 656) to provide further 
for the appointment of postmasters for 
fourth-class post offices in the Territory 
of Alaska, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3220) to establish a 
boundary line between the District of 
Columbia and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON: Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Will be passed over, 


INCORPORATION OF PROVIDENCE 
HOSPITAL 


The bill (S. 1383) to amend an act re- 
lating to the incorporation of Providence 
Hos Spital, Washington, D. C., approved 
April 8, 1864, was considered, ordered to 

- engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the incorporation 

of mn vidence Hospital, of Washington, D. C., 

under an act of Congress approved April 8, 

1864, be, and the same hereby is, approved 

and continued in force except as herein 
ically altered: 

The corporate name of the said corporation 

be “Providence Hospital”, instead of 
“The Directors of Providence Hospital.” 


Src. 2, The corporation is authorized to 
Cc ict not only a hospital, clinic, and all 
the departments, staffs, and services usually 
Connected therewith, but also a school for the 


ecucation and training of nurses and interns 


with full power to examine the said nurses 
‘nd interns and to issue suitable certificates 
, g the completion of their courses of 
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Sec. 3. The provision contained in the act 
incorporating Providence Hospital approved 
April 8, 1864, limiting the value of the real 
estate which ‘may be held by the corporation 
is hereby repealed. 


CLAIMS FOR DAMAGE 
UNDER JURISD 
PARTMENT 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 1364) to provide for the compro- 

mise and settlement by the Secretary of 
the Navy of certain claims for damage to 
property under jurisdiction of the Navy 

Department, which had been reported 

from the Committee on Naval Affairs 

with an amendment on page 2, line 22, 

after the word “over’’, to strike out 

$1,600,000", and insert “$500,000", so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to consider, 
ascertain, adjust, determine, ymise, or 
settle claims for damage cognizable in ad- 
miralty in a district court of the United 
States and all claims for damage caused by 
a vessel or floating object, to property of 
the United States under the jurisdiction of 
the Navy Department or property for v ~~ 
the Navy Department may have assumed, t 
contract or otherwise, any obligation to re- 
spond for damage thereto. The Secretary of 
the Navy is further authorized to receive in 
payment of any such claim the amount due 
the United States pursuant to determination, 
compromise, or settlement as herein author- 
ized and, upon acceptance of such payment 
but not until then, such determination, set- 
tlement, or compromise of such claim shall 
be final and conclusive for all purposes, any 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. All 


TO PROPERTY 
ICTION OF NAVY DE- 


compr« 


such payments shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscella- 
neous receipts. The Secretary of the Navy is 


further authorized to execute on behalf of 
the United States and to deliver in exchange 
for such payment a full release of such claim: 
Provided, That this section, as respects the 
determination, compromise, settlement, and 
payment of claims, shall be supplementary 
to, and not in lieu of, all other provisions of 
law authorizing the determination, compro- 
mise, or settlement of claims for damage to 
property hereinabove described: Provided 
further, That no settlement or compromise 
where there is involved a payment in the 
net amount of over $500,000 shall be au- 
thorized by this Act. 

Sec. 2. Within twenty days after receipt of 
a payment in a net amount exceeding $3,000 
due the United States pursuant to deter- 
mination, compromise, or settlement of any 
claim under sectlo n 1 of this act, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall file reports with the 
Committees on Naval Affairs of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, setting forth 
the nature of the claim; the vessel or vessels 
involved; the amount received; the basis of 
determination, compromise, or settlement; 
and other pertinent facts: Provided, That 
during any war the reports required under 
this section may omit any fact or facts, dis- 
closure of which, in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary, would be prejudicial to the national 
security. 

Sec. 3. This act shall not apply to any 
laim for which a suit filed by or against the 
United States is pending. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DISPOSITION OF PRIZES 


The bill (S. 1420) to facilitate further 
the disposition of prizes captured by the 
United States and for other purposes, 
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was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act of August 18, 1942 (56 Stat. 746), 
as amended (34 U. S. C. 1159), is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: “That 
the district courts shall have original juris 
diction of all prizes captured during war if 
said capture was made by authority of the 
United States or was adopted and ratified by 
the President of the United States and the 





prize was brought into the territorial waters 
of ac 


betigerent or into a locality in the 

n rent possession or occu- 
forces of the United 
] f appropriated for the 
use of the United States, including juris- 
diction of all proceedings for the condemna- 
tion cf such property taken as prize.’ 

Sec. 2. Section 4621 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (34 U. S. C. 1137), is 
hereby further amended to read as follows: 
“Any district court may appoint prize com- 
missioners, not exceeding three in number; 
of whom one shall be a naval officer, active 
or retired, approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, who shall receive no other compensa- 
tion than his pay in the Navy, and who shall 
protect the interests of the Department of 
the Navy in the prize property; and at least 
one of the others shall be a member of the 
bar of the court, of not less than 3 years’ 
standing, and acquainted with the taking 
of depositions 

Sec. 3. Section 4624 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (34 U.S. C. 1140), is hereby 
further amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
“Provided, That notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, if the seized property is 
taken or appropriated for the use of the 
United States whether before or after it 
comes into the custody of the prize court, 
the prize court is authorized to proceed to 
adjudication on the basis of an inventory and 
survey and an appropriate undertaking by 
the United States to respond for the value 
of such property without the necessity for 
either an appraisement or the deposit of 
the value of the prize with the Treasurer of 
the United States or any other public de- 
pository.” 


PUNISHMENT OF MURDER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1308) to amend article 6 of Arti- 
cles for the Government of the Navy, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“with”, to insert “life imprisonment or”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That article 6 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy 
(Revised Statutes, sec. 1624, art. 6) is amend- 
ed and reenacted to read as follows 

Art. 6. If any person subject to the Arti- 
cles for the Government of the Navy com- 
mits the crime of murder without the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of any particular State, 
or the District of Columbia, he may be tried 
by court martial and punished with life 
imprisonment or death. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the pur- 
pose of the bill, and the change it would 
make in existing law? It is a very far- 
reaching bill, as I read it, having to do 
with jurisdiction over the crime of mur- 
der. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the pres- 
ent laws permit a court martial to inflict 
punishment by death for the crime of 





murder committed on board a naval 
vessel. There is some question whether 
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a court martial which tries a murder 
case can impose the penalty of death if 
the crime is committed on shore, and 
the purpose of the bill is to permit that 
to be done. The committee has offered 
an amendment leaving it optional as to 
whether the punishment shall be by 
death or life imprisonment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The only change, 
then, is that a sentence of life imprison- 
ment may be imposed? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STATUS OF FUNDS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
MIDSHIPMEN’S STORE AT NAVAL ACAD- 
EMY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1097) to establish the status of 
funds and employees of the midshipmen’s 
store at the United States Naval 
Academy, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 7, to 
strike out section 2, as follows: 


Sec. 2. All employees of such midshipmen’s 
storc, whether heretofore paid from appro- 
priated moneys or from receipts of the mid- 
shipmen’s store, shall hereafter be deemed 
to be Government employees entitled to all 
benefits and subject to all restrictions aris- 
ing under the laws of the United States ap- 
plicable to employees of their grade and 
class. 


And to insert: 


Sec. 2. All employees of such midshipmen’s 
store, whether heretofore paid from appro- 
priated moneys or from receipts of the mid- 
shipmen’s store, shall hereafter be deemed 
to bc Government employees entitied to all 
benefits and subject to all restrictions arising 
under the laws of the United States ap- 
plicable to civil-service employees of their 
grade and class. All employees of said mid- 
shipmen’s store on the effective date of this 
act shall be entitled to claim credit for prior 
employment in said store for purposes of 
any benefits to which they may be entitled 
under the laws of the United States, and no 
such employee shall suffer, by virtue of 
being placed in the status of a civil-service 
employee by this act, a reduction in total pay 
beiow that being received by him on the 
efiective date of this act. 


So as to make the bili read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all funds collected 
from the operations of the midshipmen’s 
store at the United States Naval Academy are 
appropriated for the purpose of providing 
and maintaining the necessary service and 
shall hereafter be accounted for as public 
moneys. 

Src. 2. All employees of such midshipmen’s 
store, whether heretofore paid from appro- 
prieted moneys or from receipts of the mid- 
shipmen’s store, shall hereafter be deemed 
to be Government employees entitled to all 
benefits and subject to all restrictions aris- 
ing under the laws of the United States ap- 
plicable to civil-service employees of their 
grade and class. All employees of said mid- 
shipmen's store on the effective date of this 
act shall be entitled to claim credit for prior 
employment in said store for purposes of any 
benefits to which they may be entitled under 
the laws of the United States, and no such 
employee shall suffer, by virtue of being 
placed in the status of a civil-service em- 
ployee by this act, a reduction in total pay 


below that being received by him on the 
effective date of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GENERAL PULASKI’S MEMORIAL DAY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 15) 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim October 
11, 1945, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day 
for the observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pu- 
laski was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF UNITED STATES FISH 
HATCHERY AT BUTTE FALLS, OREG. 


The bill (S. 131) to authorize the con- 
veyance of the United States fish hatch- 
ery property at Butte Falls, Oreg., to the 
State of Oregon was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to convey 
to the State of Oregon, at any time within 
3 years, title to the property known as the 
United States fish hatchery property near 
Butte Falls, Jackson County, Oreg., consist- 
ing of 13.227 acres of land, together with 
improvements thereon. 

Sec. 2. Any conveyance executed by the 
Secretary of the Interior to carry out the 
purposes of this act shall contain the express 
condition that _he grantee shall use the prop- 
erty exclusively for fish cultural purposes, 
and the further express condition that the 
title and right to possession of the lands so 
conveyed, together with improvements there- 
on, shall revert to the United States upon a 
finding by the Secretary, after notice to such 
grantee and after an opportunity for a hear- 
ing, that the grantee had ceased to use the 
property for such purposes; and such lands 
and improvements thereon, upon such re- 
version to the United States, shall be re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, MONTANA 


The bill (S. 927) to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of Mon- 
tana, or the counties of Roosevelt, Rich- 
land, and McCone, singly or jointly, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Missouri 
River, at or near Poplar, Mont,” approved 
July 28, 1927, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
July 28, 1937, heretofore extended by an act 
of Congress approved July 18, 1939, granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of Mon- 
tana and counties of Roosevelt, Richland, 
and McCone, Ment., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River, at or near Poplar, 
Mont., is hereby revived and reenacted: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall be null and void 
unless the actual construction of the bridge 
herein referred to be commenced within 1 
year and completed within 3 years after the 
date of the termination of the unlimited 
national emergency proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident on May 27, 1941. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


The bill (S. 1219) authorizing the city 
of St. Francisville, Ill., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
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across the Wabash River at or near st. 
Francisville, Ill., was considered, ordereq 
to be engrossed for a third reading, reaq 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in order to pro. 
mote interstate commerce, improve the posta] 
service, and provide for the military ang 
other purposes, the city of St. Francisvilje 
Ill., be, and is hereby, authorized to con. 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge ang 
approaches thereto across the Wabash River 
at a point suitable to the intertsts of naviga. 
tion, at or near St. Francisville, Il., in ac. 
cordance with the provisions of the act en. 
titled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred on the 
city of St. Francisville, Il., all such rights 
and powers to enter upon lands and to ac. 
quire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use 
real estate and other property needed for 
the location, construction, maintenance, and 
operation of such bridge and its approaches, 
as are possessed by railroad corporations for 
railroad purposes or by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes in the State in which 
such real estate or other property is situated, 
upon making just compensation therefor, 
to be ascertained and paid according to the 
laws of such State, and the proceedings there- 
for shall be the same as in the condemnation 
or expropriation of property for public pur- 
poses in such State. 

Sec. 3. The city of St. Francisville, Il., is 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge. and the rates of 
toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the 
authority contained in the act of, March 23, 
1906. 

Ssc. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be 
charged for the use of such bridge the same 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical 
management, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the cost of such bridge 
and its approaches, including interest at a 
rate of not to exceed 5 percent per annum 
and reasonable financing cost, as soon as pos- 
sible, under reasonable charges, but within 
a period of not to exceed 30 years from the 
completion thereof. After a sinking fund 
sufficient for such amortization shall have 
been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter 
be maintained and operated free of tolls. 
An accurate record of the cost of the bridge 
and its approaches, the expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected shall 
be kept and Shall be available for the informa- 
tion of all persons interested. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 476) to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the St. 
Lawrence Bridge Commission and au- 
thorizing said Commission and its suc- 
cessors to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the St. Lawrence 
River at or near Ogdensburg, N. Y.,” ap- 
proved June 14, 1933, as amended. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas give an ex- 
planation of this bill? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
bill really reenacts a law which provides 
for the construction of a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Has the bridge 
been constructed? 
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Mr. O’DANIEL. No, the bridge has 
not been constructed. The bill merely 
renews authority for the construction of 
the bridge, as itis desired. It is just the 
same as other bridge authorizations 
passed by Congress, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the bridge to 
be constructed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, or does the bill merely permit 
the building of it? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The bill merely per- 
mits the building of the bridge. The 
cost of the construction is to be deter- 
mined by the parties involved. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, Will there be any 
cost to our Government under the bill? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Not unless Congress 
makes an appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ST. LOUIS RIVER BRIDGE, MINNESOTA 


The bill (H. R. 3150) to revive and 
reenact the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the city of Duluth, in the State 
of Minnesota, to construct a toll bridge 
across the St. Louis River, between the 
States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 7, 
1939, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAHONING RIVER BRIDGE, OHIO 


The bill (H. R. 3373) authorizing the 
reconstruction of the Spring Common 
Bridge on Mahoning Avenue, across. the 
Mahoning River in the municipality of 
Youngstown, Mahoning County, Ohio, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AGE LIMIT FOR APPOINTEES TO THE 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The bill (H. R. 1123) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the age limit for 
appointees to the United States Military 
Academy, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], who re- 
ported the bill from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, I should like to suggest 
that the Navy are not willing to accept 
the provisions of the bill which deal with 
the Naval Academy. They have no ob- 
jection to the provisions of the bill which 
deal with the Military’: Academy. They 
have some objections to the Navy pro- 
visions and they desire to be heard. 

It occurs to me there is one of two 
courses to be pursued, either to strike out 
the provisions of the bill which relate to 
admissions to the Naval Academy, and 
let the remainder of the bill be passed, 
applying only to the Military Academy, 
or to have the bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs for consideration 
of the provisions affecting the Naval 
Academy and have a report made by that 
committee. I should like to have the 
Senator’s opinion on that suggestion. 

Mr. GURNEY. Would the Senator be 
Willing vo have the bill go to conference 
with the naval provision stricken out, 
and have the matter adjusted in con- 
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Mr. WALSH. That might be agree- 
able if there were assurance that the 
House would not insist on its provision, 
and therefore close the issue without the 
Navy being heard at all. 

Mr. GURNEY. I am sure there is no 
objection on the part of the Committee 
on Military Affairs to referring the bill 
to the Committge on Naval Affairs, and 
letting that committee consider the pro- 
visions affecting the Naval Academy. 

Mr. WALSH. And then report the bill 
back to the Senator’s committee? 

Mr. GURNEY. No; I would suggest to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that he 
then report the bill back to the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. And let it go to the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. WALSH. That is satisfactory. 
The Navy Department is in sympathy 
with the objective of the bill, but it has 
a problem somewhat different from that 
relating to the Army. 

Mr. GURNEY. Will the Senator make 
a motion, then, to have the bill taken 
from the calendar and referred to his 
committee? 

Mr. WALSH. I move that House bill 
1123 be taken from the calendar and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I assure the Senator 
from South Dakota that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs will consider only the 
naval features of the bill. 

Mr. GURNEY. I should like to make a 
statement for the Committee on Military 
Affairs. We had word that the Navy was 
in complete accord with the provisions 
of the bill as passed by the House. Oth- 
erwise our committee would have re- 
ferred the bill in the first place to the 
Senator’s committee. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure of that. Ap- 
parently it is a matter of second thought 
or consideration on the part of the Navy 
Department. 


INCLUSION OF STEPPARENTS UNDER PAY 
READJUSTMENT ACT 


The bill (H. R. 2525) to include step- 
parents among those persons with re- 
spect to whom allowances may be paid 
under the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to include stepparents, parents 
by adoption, and any person who has 
stood in loco parentis among those per- 
sons with respect to whom allowances 
may be paid under the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, and for other purposes.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) pro- 
Posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to vot- 
ing qualifications, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HILL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be passed over. 


OSCAR R. STEINERT 
The bill (H. R. 851) for the relief of 


Oscar R. Steinert, was announced as next 
in order, 
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Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Claims has been requested 
to listen to new evidence or testimony on 
this bill, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on Claims for further in- 
vestigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be recommitted to 
the Committee on Claims. 


ANNA MATTIL AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 1889) for the relief of 
Anna Mattil and others, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. LAURA MAY RYAN 


The bill (H. R. 1393) for the relief of 
Mrs. Laura May Ryan, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


INGLIS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The bill (H. R. 1565) for the relief of 
Inglis Construction Co., a corporation, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLIE B. ROUSE, LOUETTE ROUSE, AND 
RACHEL ROUSE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1017) for the relief of Charlie B. 
Rouse, Louette Rouse, and Rachel Rouse, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, 
to strike out “$200; to Louette Rouse, his 
wife, the sum of $2,000; and to Rachel 
Rouse, his daughter, the sum of $100, in 
full satisfaction of their respective claims 
against the United States for compensa- 
tion for personal injuries sustained by 
them when the motor vehicle in which 
they were riding was struck by a United 
States Army vehicle on Highway No. 41 
near Tullahoma, Tenn., on August 12, 
1944.” and to insert “$81.50, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries and loss of 
earnings sustained and expenses incurred 
by him as the result of an accident in- 
volving a United States Army recon- 
naissance car on Highway No. 41 near 
Tullahoma, Tenn., on August 12, 1944; 
to pay to Mrs. Louette Rouse, of Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., the sum of $1,500, in full 
settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries sus- 
tained and medical and hospital ex- 
penses incurred by her as a result of 
Said accident; and to pay to Mrs. Lou- 
ette Rouse, of Tullahoma, Tenn., the sum 
of $50 for the benefit of her minor daugh- 
ter, Rachel Rouse, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries sustained by the said 
Rachel Rouse in said accident”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charlie B. Rouse, 
of Tullahoma, Tenn., the sum of $81.50, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries and loss 
of earnings sustained and expenses incurred 
by him as the result of an accident involving 
a United States Army reconnaissance car on 
Highway No. 41 near Tullahoma, Tenn., on 
August 12, 1944- to pay to Mrs. Louette Rouse, 
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of Tullahoma, Tenn., the sum of $1,500, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries sustained and 
medical and hospital expenses incurred by 
her as a result of said accident; and to pay 
to Mrs. Louette Rouse, of Tullahoma, Tenn., 
the sum of $50 for the benefit of her minor 
daughter, Rachel Rouse, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by the said Rachel 
Rouse in said accident: Provided, that no 
part of the amounts appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Charlie B. Rouse 
and Mrs. Louette Rouse.” t 


AFTAB ALI 


The bill (S. 1081) for the relief of 
Aftab Ali was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Aftab Ali, of New York, N. Y., the sum of 
$500, in full settlement of his claim against 
the United States for the refund of a bail 
bond posted for Azir Khan, an alien, such 
bond having been forfeited on January 17, 
1944, when the said Azir Kahn failed to ap- 
pear for deportation: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


ALICE A. MURPHY 


The bill (S. 1126) for the relief of Alice 
A. Murphy was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and direct- 
ed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Alice A, 
Murphy, of the city of Providence, county of 
Providence, State of Rhode Island, the sum 
of $200, in full settlement of her claim for 
personal injuries sustained by her while a 
passenger in a privately owned bus that was 
struck by a bus owned and operated by the 
Navy Department on December 20, 1944: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or egents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 


shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 

$1,000. 

APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL CADETS 
AND MIDSHIPMEN FROM AMONG SONS 
OF PERSONS AWARDED THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


The bill (H. R. 1591) to provide for the 
appointment of additional cadets at the 
United States Military Academy, and ad- 
ditional midshipmen at the United States 
Naval Academy, from among the sons of 
officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
have been awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAyBaNnK] reported the 
bill on behalf of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and is present. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
will say I am familiar with the bill, and 
I withdraw my request for an explana- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, with an amendment at 
the end of the bill, to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That all such appointees are 
otherwise qualified for admission, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read the third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for the appointment 
of additional cadets at the United States 
Military Academy, and additional mid- 
shipmen at the United States Naval 
Academy, from among the sons of per- 
sons who have been or shall hereafter 
be awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor.” 


APPOINTMENT AS CADETS AND MIDSHIP- 
MEN OF SONS OF CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF THE LAND OR NAVAL FORCES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1868) authorizing appoint- 
ments to the United States Military 
Academy and the United States Naval 
Academy of sons of members of the land 
or naval forces of the United States who 
were killed in action or have died of 
wounds or injuries received, or disease 
contracted, in active service during the 
present war, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment at the end of the bill to add 
the following proviso: “Provided fur- 
ther, That all such appointees are other- 
wise qualified for admission: And pro- 
vided further, That appointees under this 
act shall be selected in order of merit as 
established by competitive examination.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7) making unlawfy 
the requirement for the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in g 
primary or other election for nationa] 
officers, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. HILL (and other Senators), Over, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, | 
wonder if those who are objecting to this 
bill would mind listening to an explana- 
tion of it? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over, and I say to the Senator 
frankly that I shall insist on my request 
that the bill go over. But if the Senator 
wishes to consume five minutes in dis- 
cussing the bill, very well. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to say to my 
able friend, the Senator from Alabama, 
that I am very much disappointed and 
discouraged, because I had hoped the 
bill might pull through today without 
any objection. It has been so long before 
the Senate and before the House, and 
has been considered at such great length 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, that 
I really had hoped that teday would see 
the end of the struggle, and that we 
would have it on its way toward the Pres- 
ident’s signature. I find that my friend, 
the Senator from Alabama, is not in- 
clined to be persuaded otherwise, but I 
must say that at some time in the future, 
and the near future, when those Sena- 
tors who are interested in the bill can 
accommodate themselves to be present to 
hear, I shall feel constrained to move to 
bring the bill before the Senate for con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
objection, House bill 7, Calendar No. 628, 
will be passed over. 

This completes the bills on the calen- 
dar. 


SOUND MONEY: SELF-HELP FOR EUROPE 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, while 
I am on my feet I wish to speak on an- 
other subject. There are other subjects 
in which I am much more interested. 

Today the demand for silver as money 
and as an industrial metal is much 
greater than it ever has been in the his- 
tory of the world, so those of us who 
are especially interested in that subject 
are alert at all times for expressions com- 
ing from those who are authorities on 
the subject of silver as sound money. 

There appears an article in the Wash- 
ington News Digest by Dr. Ruth Alex- 
ander, entitled “Sound Money: Self-Help 
for Europe.” The article is so apropos 
of the subject in which some of us are 
interested and so filled with fact, that 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
inserted in the Recorp. It is not a 
lengthy article, but is fuli of meat and 
good argument. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sounp MoNEy: SELF-HELP FoR EUROFE 
(By Dr. Ruth Alexander) 

War's net result has been to reduce Europe 
to a primitive economy. The clock has bee! 
turned back thousands of years. So-called 
civilized man has been forced into prehistor'¢ 
caves. Primitive man is concerned with the 
primitive problem of maintaining life. He 
cannot afford the luxury of a “standard of 
living.” 
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Today, the problems of all primitive econo- 
mies are increased by a civilized point of 
view. Most modern Europeans have experi- 
enced those comforts which make up civi- 
lizaticn. 

Such is the nature of man and such his 
memory of comforts once enjoyed that he 
will tax his strength and his know-how to 
the uttermost to gain them. He will agree 
to political jack-trading without end. 


INTERNATIONAL CHARITY A PHONY 


Our statesmen are aware of this charac- 
teristic. So they promise prosperity as well 
as peace. But the American taxpayers are 
tired of the indefinite continuance of a 
lavish generosity, at their expense. They 
know that economic well-being based on in- 
ternational charity is a phony. They would 
like to see Europe raise itself by its own 
efforts. 

The quickest and most effective step to- 
ward economic recovery and political inde- 
pendence would be a general return to sound 
money. Europe’s present status is that of a 
barter economy—the lowest in the primitive 
scale. Today, men of all ranks and skills are 
gratefully exchanging their labor for food, 
clothing, and shelter. In some instances the 
exchange is direct. In others, it is made 
through the medium of paper money—a short 
half-step above barter, since paper is too 
plentiful and perishable to have value of 
itself. 

Civilization coincides with the origin and 
rise of money. The history of mankind 
above the savage level is the history of money. 
Money is anything which becomes, by general 
agreement, the common medium of give- 
and-take. Whatever performs this function 
is money. 

Its substance and form has varied from 
cattle and sheep to rice, oil, salt, grain, tin, 
copper, silver, and gold. Its use has been 
informally agreed upon by general consent or 
formally established by law. 

Sound money or “hard” money is preferably 
metal money but not necessarily so. Any 
commodity, or thing, which is desired by 
people for itself is valuable. Whatever is 
valuable is capable of becoming money. 
When confined to animals or grain, money 
lacked convenience and uniformity. When 
confined to paper, money lacks value, since 
paper money rests solely on the decree of the 
state and can be changed in value, at will, by 
the politicians. Metal money, alone, com- 
bines those features of convenience, uni- 
formity, and scarcity which make it as near 
an ideal medium of exchange as possible. 

Sound money builds civilization. It makes 
possible that division of labor which sets 
apart primitive societies from advanced so- 
cieties. And it makes possible the piling up 
of a surplus above those goods used up in 
the actual nourishment of life. A high 
standard of living is impossible without hav- 
ing more than you need, which, alone, enables 
you to buy the comforts of life. A high 
standard of living is impossible, therefore, 
without sound money. 

Barter is the trade mark of barbarians and 
paper money is the tool of tyrants. If Europe 
wishes to reestablish herself in the family of 
c'vilized nations she can take no quicker 
step than by adoption of sound money, pref- 
erably metal. By means of it, the value of 
her labor can be measured and her surplus 
goods can be accumuiated. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, some 
months ago I introduced a bill to give 
recognition which I think is justly due to 
a great group of those who served dur- 
ing this war in the merchant marine and 
who are receiving little, if any, recogni- 
tion for all the fine services they ren- 
dered. Apropos of that bill I have in my 
ha nd an article entitled “Heroes Without 
Privileges” by Dean Jenning. In view of 
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the fact that it deals with the subject of 
what is properly coming to those who 
served in our merchant marine during 
this war, I respectfully suggest that the 
article might well be inserted in the Rrec- 
oRD. I therefore ask that it be inserted 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
[From Coronet magazine of September 1945] 

HEROES WITHOUT PRIVILEGES 
(By Dean Jennings) 


“Without wishing in any way to detract 
from the richly deserved privileges of our 
servicemen, Coronet at the same time feels 
the men of the merchant marine have also 
earned the Nation’s gratitude. This article 
is presented as a picture of a situation that 1s 
somehow incomplete—a_ situation that 
should never have arisen and must be 
changed.”—The editors. 

His name is Joe, or Bill, or Jack. He has 
been killed in action; he has been tortured 
by Japs or thrown into their prisons. He has 
been wounded and permanently crippled, 
and his outfit has the highest proportional 
dead and missing rate of the war. But he 
has no honorable discharge button; he is in- 
eligible for the American Legion; and he 
comes home from the battle fronts without 
parades or banquets. He cannot be honored 
with the flag in burial at sea; his name sel- 
dom gets on the home-town bronze plaques, 
and for him there is no GI bill of rights. 

He is the forgotten veteran of the war— 
the man of the merchant marine. 

In a nation which worships its heroes and 
heaps honors on the man in uniform, there 
has been a shocking indifference to the 
problems of the 250,000 men who risked tor- 
pedoes, dive bombers, mines, and other re- 
finements long before the United States was 
at war. Indeed, more than one seaman re- 
turning home after a bath in a sea of flaming 
gasoline has heard himself and his buddies 
branded “draft dodgers” and “pay check 
fighters.” 

Just afew months ago, on the train to Chi- 
cago, I encountered three merchant marine 
men. Two were deck officers, and the third 
was a young ordinary seaman whose ship 
had been bombed at Leyte. None was wear- 
ing his uniform, and when I mentioned it 
the youngster said grimly, “We keep our 
uniforms out of sight, because nobody gives 
a damn about ’em.” 

These three men, each of whom had fired 
guns at Japanese pilots, who had seen their 
ships sink and their buddies die, may have 
been oversensitive. Their attitude may have 
been the exception instead of the rule. But 
the situation exists, and at this writing the 
authorities are finally going to bat for the 
men whom Admiral Nimitz once praised as 
“an integral part of our fighting team.” 

The merchant marine has paid a heavy 
price for its few favors. 

It was not generally known until recently, 
for example, that this Nation lost 1,554 mer- 
chant ships between September 1939 and May 
1945. Of the men who manned these and 
other ships some 5,600 are dead or missing, 
another 500 are prisoners of war, and an esti- 
mated 12,000 have been injured at sea or 
wounded by enemy action. But their names 
have not appeared on any official casualty list, 
none of them has ever been summoned per- 
sonally to the White House to receive the 
Nation’s highest honor, and there isn’t one 
person in a thousand who can identify a 
merchant-marine medal ribbon or combat 
bar. 

Indeed, the seaman’s glory road has more 
than once been described as a “kick in the 
teeth.” 

There is no swift V-mail service for the 
seaman who delivers a cargo of guns at a dis- 
tant port. There are no lifetime benefits for 
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his widow if he get a slug from an enemy 
plane. He has to buy his own uniforms, and 
when he mails a letter he digs into his pocket 
for postage. He is not entitled to furlough 
ticket rates on the railroads and in some 
places he is barred from service canteens, 
whether he’s been overseas or not. He gets 
no extra income tax exemption, and if he 
needs a doctor 5 years from now for a recur- 
rent war injury, it’s too bad. He’ll pay the 
bill himself. Until just a few months ago, 
in fact, returning merchant seamen were re- 
fused the gallon-a-day furlough gasoline ra- 
tion handed out to soldiers and sailors. It is 
not surprising then if the men from the 
Liberty ships find some irony in General 
Eisenhower's words: “We count on their effi- 
ciency and their utter devotion to duty as 
we do our own. They have never failed us 
yet, and in the struggles to come we know 
they will not be deterred by danger, hardship, 
or privation.” There is neither a logical ex- 
cuse nor a sound explanation for the crumbs 
tossed to the merchant marine. 

There was actually a period between 1941 
and 1942 when any man signing on for the 
North Atlantic run to Murmansk was auto- 
matically (a) a hero or (b) a casualty. Con- 
voys starting out from Scotland or Greenland 
had to creep past Trondheim, where Nazi 
bombers waited to break them up, and losses 
sometimes ran as high as 80 percent. Fora 
time the merchant sailor was a national idol, 
but he went into virtual oblivion after Pearl 
Harbor, and, on a comparative basis, has re- 
mained there ever since. 

The men of the merchant marine say 
frankly that they have had inadequate news 
coverage on their work. This is a fair com- 
plaint and has a foundation of truth. Al- 
though the Merchant Marine Distinguished 
Service Medal for extraordinary heroism has 
been awarded to 114 men, it is a rare citizen 
who can name one of them. 

In most instances action stories in combat 
zones are under the control of Army, Navy, 
Marine, and Coast Guard public relations 
officers. Merchant-marine men have partici- 
pated in every invasion in the Pacific; they 
have been on the beachheads by the hundreds, 
shelled, bombed, and machine gunned. They 
have even been ordered off their ships by 
General MacArthur and hustled into fox holes 
because their ships were untenable. But it 
has been charged that there is a tendency to 
play down the merchant seaman’s role or to 
forget it altogether. 

Some months ago a Liberty ship was sunk 
by a submarine. The U-boat surfaced and 
sprayed the struggling survivors with machine 
guns until they were rescued by a Navy vessel. 
The Maritime Commission was not allowed 
to release this story, and the entire encounter 
was subsequently related to the press by the 
members of the Navy gun crew from the ves- 
sel, with small credit for the wounded mer- 
chant seamen. The claim has been made that 
this happens frequently. The disparity has 
even been carried out on a social level, and 
reports have been verified that in foreign 
harbors merchant-marine officers have not 
been allowed to eat with Army and Navy 
officers. ; 

The prevailing apathy to the merchant 
seaman is traceable to two popular but un- 
just legends. First, that the merchant 
marine is loaded with draft dodgers; second, 
that they are paid fabulous wages with little 
or no risk. 

Actually, the bloody record of the war at 
sea indicates that any man who signed on a 
merchant ship for peace and quiet ought to 
have his head examined—if he still had his 
head intact. The War Shipping Adminis- 
tration has issued 343,336 war zone bars, and 
some 83,000 men have won combat bars for 
actual contact with the enemy. There are 
men who have had their ships shot out from 
under them four times, and about 80 percent 
of all the men who went to sea have been 
torpedoed at least once. 
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There are other factors overlooked in this 
picture, too. Men who sign with the mer- 
chant marine inexorably go to sea and at 
best it’s a grab-bag proposition. Many a 
man has discovered with a pardonable shock 
that his ship is flying the familiar red flag 
denoting a cargo of ammunition, He may 
be gone for 6 weeks or 8 months. He may 
be put on a shuttle run, as from Sydney to 
Leyte, and not get home for a year or more. 

He goes to sea with a 2-B classification and 
must report to his draft board the day he 
returns. 

Regulations allow him 1 day ashore for 
every vrek spent at sea, up to a maximum 
of 30 days, and if he does not ship out again 
within the prescribed time limit someone is 
apt to tap him on the shoulder and make 
up his mind. Indeed, there was never a 
man yet who went to sea during this war 
without facing the risk of enemy attack. 
In the early days the odds against these men 
were almost suicidal. Their “protection” 
usually consisted of two ancient popguns, 
laughingly called anti-aircraft, and the skip- 
per’s pistol. There were no hospital facili- 
ties. 

What happens when these men come home? 

They have to scramble for railroad tickets 
like any civilian. They pay the full admis- 
sion price at theaters, ball games, and other 
amusement places where other men in uni- 
form go in at reduced rates, and they have 
to give a strict accounting of their ration 
points. They are called slackers in the face 
of the fact that they are all volunteers, and 
they are subjected daily to many other indig- 
nities. Merchant-marine officers have been 
refused admittance to officers’ clubs and the 
much publicized Hollywood Canteen only re- 
cently agreed to admit men wearing the 
maritime-service uniform. 

The second fiction which has had an in- 
sidious effect on public understanding of 
secamen’s problems is based on their reported 
high wages, bonuses, allowances. It must be 
admitted at first glance that merchant-sea- 
man earnings lock like the golden pot to 
the GI Joe who sweats it out at $50 a month 
and up. But when all the figures are put 
through the wringer the gilt comes off, and 
in the long run the Army and Navy men 
have the best deal. The merchant seaman, 
for instance, is not allowed the extra $1,500 
income-tax exemption granted to the others, 
nor does he receive any mustering-out pay. 

He is not paid for the time he spends ashore 
between trips and thus he draws income 
only for about 10 months a year. He has to 
take furloughs on his own time, and he has 
to pay for his own uniforms, whereas the 
Navy man draws a substantial clothing allow- 
ance. Army and Navy pay increases with 
the time spent in service, regardless of in- 
crease in rank, but merchant-marine pay is 
static and those seemingly stratospheric 
bonuses apply only in a war zone. There 
are ccuntless other cash benefits for the 
Army and Navy man which are denied to his 
fellows on the merchant ship—free postage, 
reduced travel rates, lower amusement prices, 
subsistence and rental allowances, lower 
insurance premiums. 

The seaman has no dependency allowances, 
and his insurance applies only while he is 
aboard ship. If he breaks a leg while off 
articles, he has to pay for his own treatment, 
but the Navy and Army man’s policy is good 
anywhere and any time. The most obvious 
injustices, however, involve medical atten- 
tion. Wives of Navy men below the rank 
of petty officer, third class, for instance, pay 
nothing for their confinement, but the sea- 
man shells out the full price to private doc- 
tors for the delivery of his baby. 

Injured members of the merchant marine 
are cared for adequately by the United States 
Public Health Service, but on a somewhat 
limited basis. If a man is once discharged 
from one of these hospitals as cured, he must 
come back within 2 months if further treat- 
ments are needed or pay for it himself, But 


Army and Navy men are guaranteed perpetual 
medical care without a cent of cost. De- 
pendents of merchant seamen killed receive 
a flat sum of €5,000—no more. But the 
widow of a Navy man killed receives a life- 
time pension if she remains unmarried—a 
sum that averages from three to six times 
more than the total possible for a seaman’s 
widow. For compensation allowances mer- 
chant seamen must be totally and perma- 
nently disabled. But the Navy man draws 
his compensation for any degree of physical 
injury, and can supplement his pension by 
working at a civilian job, 

Figures compiled by Commodore Telfair 
Knight, United States Maritime Commission, 
of the War Shipping Administration, showed 
the average income of a Navy seaman, first 
class, and an ordinary seaman were about the 
same at the end of a year. Citing all the 
foregoing financial facts in a plea for a fair 
deal, Commodore Knight remarked in an open 
letter to the American Legion: “The com- 
monly accepted opinion that merchant sea- 
men are too well paid is thus seen to be a 
myth.” 

Myth or not, the evidence available strong- 
ly supports the growing feeling that the men 
who delivered the goods have had a raw deal. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Judge Schuyler 
Otis Bland, Senator George Radcliffe, Con- 
gressman Bailey, Generals Eisenhower and 
MacArthur, and many other fair-minded men 
and women hav: recently been outspoken in 
their support of the merchant marine. In 
Hollywood, Clark Gable, back home after long 
service with the Army Air Corps, is already 
at work on his new picture—a merchant- 
marine story tentatively called The Big Shore 
Leave. Pat O’Brien and Rudy Vallee are west 
coast representatives in a new organization 
for merchant seamen, and elsewhere in the 
Nation there is a hopeful attitude in edito- 
rial opinions, vox-pop letters, and the activi- 
ties of various private and governmental 
agencies. 

The men of the merchant marine are confi- 
dent the American people will not let them 
down. They have fought the war, too, in 
their own way, without squawk. They have 
delivered the guns and tanks and planes, 
They took GI Joe to war and they'll bring 
him home again. 

It’s about time they got a break. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] may be 
excused from attendance upon the ses- 
sions of the Senate during the remainder 
of this week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the consent of the Senate is granted. 


AMENDMENT OF THE BONNEVILLE 
PROJECT ACT 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 468, House bill 
2690, to amend the Bonneville Project 
Act. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I not only 
have no objection to the bill, but I very 
much hope it may be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
2690) to amend the Bonneville Project 
Act, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MIDSHIPMEN 
FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there are 
two or three bills on the calendar which 
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were passed over on a previous call of the 
calendar; on one occasion because of my 
absence and on another occasion because 
of an cbjection made by one Senator, 

I now move that the Senate proceed to 
consider Calendar No. 288, Senate bijjj 
130, to increase the number of midship. 
men allowed at the United States Naya) 


_ Academy from the District of Columbia, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (s. 
130) to increase the number of midship- 
men allowed at the United States Naval 
Academy from the District of Columbia, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs with an amend- 
ment at the end of the bill to add sec. 
tions 2 and 3, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act to increase the number 
of midshipmen at the United States Naval 
Academy,” approved December 20, 1917 (40 
Stat. 400), as amended, is hereby further 
amended by striking out the words “and five 
for the District of Columbia” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words ‘and fifteen for the 
District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. The increase in appointments pro- 
vided in this act shall be accomplished by 
the appointment of not more than five during 
each of the years 1946 and 1947, 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 1517 of 
the Revised Statutes is amended to read as 
follows: “Candidates allowed for congres- 
sional districts and for Territories must be 
actual residents of the districts or Territories, 
respectively, from which they are nominated; 
and candidates allowed for the District of 
Columbia must have been actual residents of 
said District for not less than 5 years imme- 
diately prior to their nomination.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, for some 
time past the District of Columbia has 
been treated shamefully in the matter of 
the number of individuals it is entitled 
to send to the Naval Academy, I think 
the number is only three. There are sev- 
eral States which have very much less 
population than the District of Columbia, 
which are entitled to 15 appointees, 5 
for each Senator and 5 for the Represent- 
ative in Congress. The bill seeks to 
remedy that grave injustice. 

For the Recorp I will enumerate some 
of the States in which the population 
is less than that of the District of Co- 
lumbia: Arizona, 499,000; Delaware, 266,- 
000; Nevada, 110,000; New Mexico, 531,- 
000; Wyoming, 250,000. 

I am sure there can be no reasonable 
objection to the bill, and I ask that it be 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment, 

The first committee amendment was, 
on page 1, after line 9, to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 2. The increase in appointments pro- 
vided in this act shall be accomplished by the 
appointment of not more than five during 
each of the years 1946 and 1947. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 2 to add a new section, 4S 
follows: 

Sec. 3. The Arst sentence of section 1517 
of the Revised Statutes is amended to read 
as follows: “Candidates allowed for cou- 
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gression il districts and for Territories must 
pe actual residents of the districts or Terri- 
tories, respectively, from which they are 
nominated; and candidates allowed for the 
pistrict of Columbia must have been actual 
residents of said District for not less than 5 
years immediately prior to their nomina- 
ion 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DISCHARGE OF MIDSHIPMEN BECAUSE 

OF UNSATISFACTORY CONDUCT OR 

APTITUDE 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider Cal- 
endar No. 506, Senate bill 1064. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - The 
title of the bill will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1064) to 
authorize the discharge of midshipmen 
from the United States Naval Academy 
by the Secretary of the Navy because of 
unsatisfactory conduct or aptitude. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a brief explanation of the bill. 
My colleague the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts |[Mr. SALTONSTALL], who 
was one of the Board of Visitors at the 
Naval Academy this spring, is likewise 
intereste@? in this bill, and particularly 
interested since the matter was called 
to his attention and to the attention of 
other members of the Board of Visitors 
when we were at the Naval Academy. 

The purpose of the bill is to require 
the Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy, whenever he determines that the 
conduct of any midshipman is unsatis- 
factory or that any midshipman has 
demonstrated that he possesses insuffi- 
cient aptitude for becoming a commis- 
sioned officer in the naval service, to 
submit to the Secretary of the Navy a 
full report of such determination and of 
the facts upon which it is based. If, 
after according such midshipman an op- 
portunity to examine such report and to 
submit a written statement thereon, the 
Secretary of the Navy shall deem the 
Superintendent’s determination reason- 
ible and well founded, upon the basis of 
such report and statement, he may, at 
his discretion, discharge such midship- 
man from the Naval Academy. 

Under existing law, a midshipman can 
be discharged for academic deficiency 
but it is impossible to take such action 
in the case of unsatisfactory conduct 
without a recommendation for outright 
dismissal. The majority of midshipmen’s 
conduct cases at the Naval Academy are 
those in which the demerits assigned ex- 
ceed the limited number, or offenses in 
which the individuals involved exhibit 
disregard of regulations for the routine 
and discipline of the Academy. Only in 
rare instances is actual moral turpitude 
or a serious military offense involved 
Which warrants the extreme recom- 
mendation for outright dismissal, carry- 
ing the far-reaching stigma that accom- 
panies such termination of service con- 
nection. Under existing law, however, 
the Superintendent has no alternative 
other than the recommendation of dis- 
missal in accordance with the-act of 
Congress approved April 9, 1906. 
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If the present bill is enacted, a mid- 
shipman would be discharged from the 
Naval Academy for academic deficiency, 
unsatisfactory conduct, inaptitude for 
the naval service. Midshipmen would be 
dismissed only in rare instances involv- 
ing actual moral turpitude or a serious 
military offense. 

This year there were three boys who 
purchased the examination papers in 
advance of the day ef the examination. 
In some way they were able to contact 
the stenographer or typist or person who 
made up the examination papers, and 
sold them among themselves. Of course 
the Superintendent took steps to dismiss 
them. The slow process of getting final 
action permitted the men to remain 
around the school and spend their time 
visiting Senators and Representatives to 
intercede for them and bring the proper 
amount of pressure to Keep them in the 
school. It is a very unwholesome situa- 
tion, and dangerous to the discipline of 
the school. This bill gives the accused 
all the rights he now has. He can appeal 
to the Secretary of the Navy and have a 
hearing, but it eliminates the necessity 
of having the President take final action. 

I hope the bill will be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1064) was considered, ordered to be en- 


- grossed for a third reading, read the 


third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Superintendent 
of the United States Naval Academy shall, 
whenever he determines that the conduct of 
any midshipman is unsatisfactory or that any 
midshipman has demonstrated that he pos- 
sesses insufficient aptitude for becoming a 
commissioned officer in the naval service, sub- 
mit to the Secretary of the Navy in writing 
a full report of such determination and of the 
facts on which it is based. If, after according 
such midshipman an opportunity to examine 
such report and to submit a written state- 
ment thereon, the Secretary of the Navy shall 
deem the Superintendent’s determination 
reasonable and well founded upon the basis of 
such report and statement, he may, in his 
discretion, discharge such midshipman from 
the Naval Academy. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF RESIDENTS 
OF GUAM 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there is 
on the calendar a bill in which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is very much 
interested, and which was passed over at 
his suggestion. I refer to Calendar No. 
439, Senate bill 1139. He and I have been 
in conference with members of the com- 
mittee, and I believe that the matter has 
been adjusted satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. The bill relates to claims of resi- 
dents of Guam. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 1139, Cal- 
efidar No. 439. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Curer CierkK. A bill (S. 1139) for 
the relief of the residents of Guam 
through the settlement of meritorious 
claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs with amendments, in sec- 
tion 2, on page 4, line 8, after the word 
“Pay”, to insert “and”; and in the same 
line, after the word “subsistence”, to 
strike out the comma and the words 
“and transportation”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, .etc., That for the purpose of 
granting immediate relief to the residents of 
Guam by the prompt settlement of meri- 
torious claims arising in Guam, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and such other officer or officers 
as the Secretary of the Navy may designate 
for such purposes and under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Navy may pre- 
scribe, are hereby authorized to appoint a 
claims commission or commissions, each com- 
posed of one or more officers of the Navy or 
the Marine Corps, to consider, ascertain, 
adjust, determine, and make payments of 
amounts determined as just compensation, 
where accepted by the claimant in full sat- 
isfaction and in final settlement, of claims 
for damage or injury occurring in Guam, 
including claims of insured but excluding 
claims of subrogees, on account of damage to 
or loss or destruction of public property, both 
real and personal, or On account of damage 
to or loss or destruction of private property, 
both real and personal (or personal injury or 
death), of residents of Guam, including 
claims for damage to or loss or destruction of 
personal property bailed to the Government 
and claims for damages incident to use and 
occupation of real property, whether under a 
lease, express or implied, or otherwise, when 
such damage, loss, destruction, or injury is 
the result of or incident to hostilities or hos- 
tile occupation, or is caused by or incident 
to noncombat activities of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps forces or indi- 
vidual members thereof, including military 
and civilian employees thereof, where the 
amount of such claim does not exceed $5,000: 
Provided, That no claim shall be considered 
by such commissions unless presented within 
one year after the occurrence of the accident 
or the incident or engagement out of which 
such claim arises, except that claims arising 
out of accidents, incidents, or engagements, 
after December 6, 1941, but prior to the first 
day of the month following enactment of 
his act, may be presented at any time prior 
to the expiration of one year after the latter 
date: Provided further, That any such settle- 
ments made by such commissions shall be 
subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Navy may prescribe and may, in cases 
where the amount exceeds $2,500 but does not 
exceed $5,000, be subject to the approval of 
such commanding or other officer of the Navy 
or Marine Corps forces, as the Secretary of the 
Navy may prescribe; and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall have authority, if He deems any 
claim in excess of $5,000 to be meritorious, 
to certify such amount as may be found to be 
just and reasonable thereon to Congress as 
a legal claim for payment out of appropria- 
tions that may be made by Congress therefor, 
together with a brief statement of the char- 
acter of such claim, the amount claimed, and 
the amount allowed: Provided further, That 
no claim of any person who has voluntarily 
aided an enemy of the United States, or of 
any national of any country at war with the 
United States, or of an ally of such enemy 
country, except when the local military com- 
mander or his designee shall determine that 
such national was at the time of the damage 
or injury and still is friendly to the United 
States, shall be allowed under this act: Pro- 
vided further, That any such settlements 
made by such commissions under the author- 

ity of this act shall be final and conclusive 
for all purposes, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law to the contrary. 
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Sec. 2. In the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Navy or his designees, settlements of 
claims under section 1 of this act shall be 
made by reimbursement in kind from avail- 
able Government property stores and services 
and/or cut of the appropriation current at 
the time of settlement, for “Pay and subsist- 
ence of naval personnel.” 

Sec. 3. Insofar as the claims of residents of 
Guam arising in Guam are concerned, this act 
is in lieu of all other provisions of law author- 
izing settlement of war-damage claims by the 
agencies of the United States Government, 
but shall otherwise be supplementary to, and 
not in lieu of, all other provisions of law 
authorizing consideration, ascertainment, 
edjustment, determination, or payment of 
claims by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Src. 4. Claims of the type described in sec- 
tion 1 hereof on account of damage to or loss 
or destruction of property, both real and 
personal, or personal injury or death of any 
person, caused by Coast Guard forces, or indi- 
vidual members, including military personnel 
and civilian employees thereof, or otherwise 
incident to activities of such forces, arising at 
any time while the Coast Guard shall be oper- 
ating as a part of the Navy may be considered, 
ascertained, adjusted, determined, and paid 
in the manner in this act provided for the 
settlement of Navy and Marine Corps claims: 
Provided, That no claims on account of dam- 
age to or loss or destruction of property, or 
personal injury or death, caused by Coast 
Guard forces or individual members thereof, 
or otherwise incident to the activities of such 
forces, shall be considered, ascertained, ad- 
justed, determined, or paid under the pro- 
visions of this act at any time when the 
Coast Guard shall be operating under the 
Treasury Department. 

Sec. 5. This act shall not apply to claims 
of persons not permanent residents of Guam 
or to claims not arising in Guam. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Ohio to explain the amend- 
ments which he and I have proposed to 
the bill, and also present his view. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall ex- 
plain the amendments. I previously ob- 
jected to the bill on several grounds. 

In the first place, the bill, as originally 
drafted, proposed to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in his discretion, to 
settle claims for loss of property from 
Japanese action or from the action of 
our own Army and Navy; also claims for 
personal injury or death resulting from 
such activity. It was not very clear to 
me whether it intended to create a legal 
liability for which the United States was 
assuming responsibility or not. 

I discussed the matter with the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy and 
studied the bill. In my opinion all it does 
is to authorize the Navy to settle certain 
claims. There is no legal obligation on 
the Department to do so. We have ex- 
cluded claims for personal injury and 
death. So far as I know, we have never 
recognized the responsibility of the 
United States Government for claims for 
personal injury or death resulting from 
war. Wedo not even recognize the claims 
of our own soldiers. I do not believe that 
we should recognize the claims of people 
killed in the Philippine Islands. So at 
my suggestion that feature was elim- 
inated so far as the discretionary power 
of the Navy is concerned. 

Under the terms of the bill the Navy 
Department can settle claims up to 
$2,600 on the ground. Ii can settle claims 
up to $5,000 on the approval of the Secre- 
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tary of the Navy. Any claims for prop- 
erty damage in excess of $5,000 must be 
sent to Congress in the form of a claims 
bill, to be passed upon by the Congress. 

I agreed that that provision might also 
cover claims for personal injury or death, 
Such claims cannot be settled, but if they 
are considered meritorious, they may be 
recommended to Congress for settlement. 
I do not believe that we have in any way 
tied our hands. We may decide not to 
recegnize claims for personal injury or 
death if we wish to do so. 

The effect of the amendments is to 
take from the bill the settlement of 
claims for personal injury and death as a 
discretionary matter, and require such 
claims to come to Congress. They can 
be presented to Congress, anyway. Per- 
sonally, I would prefer a clear statement 
of what legal liability we are assuming; 
but I realize that the Guam situation 
is a special and peculiar situation. Resi- 
dents of Guam are largely almost wards 
of the United States. They have no self- 
goyernment. The Navy governs Guam 
practically as an arbitrary ruler. I think 
the method proposed, by which we give 
the Navy Department discretion to settle 


claims up to a certain amount, and rec- 


ommend to Congress the settlement of 
certain other claims, is perhaps the best 
method of dealing with that problem. I 
do not regard the bill as a precedent for 
Settlement of claims in the Philippine 


Islands, or in any other part of the Terri- ; 


tories of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I concur 
in what the Senator from Ohio has said, 
and I commend him for the assistance 
which he has rendered the committee in 
calling attention to the subject matter 
which has led to the amendments. He 
has been very helpful. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendments, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Ohio will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 2, line 4, 
after the comma and before the word 
“of”, it is proposed to insert “including 
waiver of any claims against the War 
Damage Corporation,” and in the same 
line, after the word “damage”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “or injury.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, line 9, 
after the word “personal”, it is proposed 
to strike out the comma and the words 
“or personal injury or death.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Tne Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 14, 
before the word “destruction”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “or”, and in the same 
line, after the word “destruction”, it is 
proposed to strike out “or injury.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, line 1, 
after “$5,000”, it is proposed to insert a 
comma and the words “or any claims for 
death or personal injury to residents of 
Guam arising under the conditions here- 
in set forth as a basis for property- 
damage claims,”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 





OCTOBER 9 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I acy 
unanimous consent that the report of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs pe 
printed in the Recorp at this point, 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 442) was ordered tc be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize ang 
direct the Secretary of the Navy to appoint 
claims commissions for the purpose of con- 
sidering, ascertaining, adjusting, determin. 
ing, and settling claims of the residents of 
Guam for damage arising from combat on the 
island, covering the periods of the Japanese 
invasion and our reconquest, to settle claims 
arising from the noncombat activities of our 
forces on the island and from the noncom- 
bat activities of the Japanese forces while 
they were in occupation. Such settlement 
may be made either in kind or by payment of 
a monetary award. 

The affairs of Guam have been administer- 
ed in the interests of the naval station and 
the native inhabitants have been considered 
wards of the Navy. Thus, the United States 
has a definite responsibility to protect the 
inhabitants of the island. The Japanese in- 
vasion and occupation resulted in extensive 
damage to private property on’ the island, 
Further damage resulted from our recon- 
quest. Asa result of the two periods of com- 
kat and the actions of the Japanese occupy- 
ing force during the interim, the people of 
Guam have suffered extensively, and it is be- 
lieved that immediate steps should be taken 
to alleviate their suffering. The fairest, most 
equitable, and most immediate method of 
achieving this end would be through the early 
settlement of claims for damages arising in 
the period since December 6, 1941, and caused 
by the activities of the Japanese and Ameri- 
can military forces. 

Since Guam is at present an integral part 
of combat operations, it is not feasible to 
have other Government agencies operating 
within the island. For that reason it is pro- 
posed that the Navy be authorized to settle 
the damage claims referred to. 

The good will of the islanders toward the 
Navy was responsible for no small part of the 
comparative ease with which reconquest took 
place and moreover was responsible for many 
of the difficulties of the Japanese on the is- 
land. It is believed that a prompt settle- 
ment of damage claims will result in the re- 
building and augmenting of that good will. 

The bill is modeled upon Public Law 39 
(78th Cong.), under which the Secretary of 
the Navy was authorized to appoint claims 
commissions for the settlement of noncom- 
bat claims in foreign countries, 

The bill provides that— 

“(a) Claims must be presented within 1 
year after the occurrence of the accident or 
the incident or the engagement out of which 
the claim arises, except that claims arising 
after December 6, 1941, but prior to the first 
day of the month following enactment of 
this act, may be presented at any time prior 
to the expiration of 1 year after the latter 
arte. 

“(b) Claims which do not exceed $5,000 
may be paid under regulations approved by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Claims in excess 
of $5,000 may be certified to Congress as 4 
legal claim for payment out of appropria- 
tions that may be made by Congress there- 
for. 

“(c) Claims of persons who have volun- 
tarily aided an enemy of the United States 
may not be paid. 3 

“(d) Settlements made under authority o! 
this act shall be final and conclusive. _ 

“(e) Settlements may be made by reim- 
bursement in kind from available Govern- 
ment property stores or services and/or out 
of naval appropriations current at the time 
of settlement. 

“(f) The act shall not apply to claims of 
persons not permanent residents of Guam oF 
to claims not arising in Guam.” 
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The committee understands that the town 
of Agana, the largest on the island, is a 
complete wreck and that the Army and the 
Navy have already built a number of villages 
and schoolhouses for the natives. The com- 
mittee were informed that the Army and 
Navy had taken over a large part of the best 
lands in the island for military purposes; 
that it will be necessary to retain some of 
these lands permanently for Army and Navy 
nstallations, and that the Navy Department 
will recommend enactment of additional leg- 

1 authorizing the conveyance of some 

now owned by the Government to the 

natives, in order that they may provide for 
| own subsistence, 

It is not possible at this time to make a 
worth-while estimate of the cost to the Gov- 
ernment if the bill is enacted. It is believed, 

wever, that the cost will be relatively small, 

istruction is cheap on the isiand, and 
Army and Navy personnel located there kceve 
ready begun the task of reconstruction. 

In the future, this island will become one 

most important United States naval 
r bases in the Pacific. Its people have 
en loyal wards of the United States. The 
mmittee believe that the enactment of the 
just and warranted, that it will be 
ful in retaining the good will of titese 
I in the future, and that it will be a 
d investment in our future security. 
I bill was introduced at the request of 
Navy Department and has been cleared by 
e Bureau of the Budget. 


TIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


MEAD. Mr. President, this week, 

ber 7 to 13, inclusive, has been de- 

eed by an act of Congress and pro- 
med by President Truman as. Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
ed Week. I cannot let the premier 
vance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week pass with- 
offering my tribute to those who 
iccessfully intreduced and pressed to 
conclusion this splendid humanitarian 


There can be no question as to the 
for establishing such national ob- 
nee. For many years prior to this 
our Nation wastefully expended or 
d its own manpower. We know 
it to be true when it is considered that 

nan average, each year prior to Pearl 

Herbor some 800,000 of our citizens be- 
me permanently disabled, in varying 

in industry alone, and—sad to 
ite—many of them were thrown upon 
i1uman scrap pile, or termed “non- 

ble for rehabilitation.” 
We know, from investigations of vari- 
congressional committees, that it has 
been well established that there are to- 
more than 26000,000 physically 
‘apped citizens of this Nation. 
Only last week Millard W. Rice, National 
Service Director, Disabled American Vet- 
5, Stated that 2,500,000 were perma- 

ly disabled. 

On the industrial front, we find that 
broximately 3,500,000 have been dis- 
d through injuries incurred during 
the great stress of our tremendeus war- 

Production effort. 

We cannot ignore this condition. A 
e segment of our population demands 
ial consideration. They cannot be 

permitted to wither on the vine for lack 

Ol opportunity to earn their way in com- 

betilion with those who are able-bodied. 
So I wish for National Employ the 
ically Handicapped Week the great 

‘cess it deserves, and hope that Gov- 





ernment, industry, and the public will 
thus be aroused so as to recognize their 
obligation to these willing but unfortu- 
nately disabled workers. The record 
made by the physically handicapped dur- 
ing this war entitles them to such recog- 
nition and is, in fact, one of the brightest 
pages of our achievement. Their pro- 
duction, when properly placed in suit- 
able employment, equaled and often ex- 
celled that of the nonhandicapped. 
Their record of absenteeism was infi- 
nitely superior to that of the average 
nonhandicapped worker, and their injury 
record showed that, being already phys- 
ically handicapped, they were, as a class, 
far more cautious and less liable to fur- 
ther injury, than those who have never 
been disabled. 

My distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia |[Mr. Kiucore!] is deserving of 
the thanks of the Senate for having 
sponsored National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week. Paul A. 
Strachan, president, American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, 
should also be commended because this 
was his idea, and I can attest to the dili- 
gence with which he pursued it. Mr. 
Strachan, himself 85 percent physically 
disabled, is to be congratulated upon the 
fine work of himself and his federation in 
thus bringing to the attention of the Con- 
gress a means whereby our physically 
handicapped citizens will undoubtedly 
benefit immeasurably. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
article entitled “Give Paul a Hand,” 
written by Thomas L. Stokes and pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
October 8, 1945. Mr. Stokes is a distin- 
suished newspaper writer. This article 
is very appropriate at this particular 
time, because it refers very effectively 
to the subject of the observance of 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

GIVE PAUL A HAND 
(By Thom L. Stokes) 

There's a long, tall, gangling fellow about 
this town, blessed with amazing and persist- 
ent energy despite physical handicaps. He 
won't let people alone because of something 
he’s got in his mind and heart. 

He might be called a lobbyist, but of the 
better and commendable type in the field of 
human welfare 

This is Paul A. Strachan's big week, and 
the big week for those he represents. 

It is National Employ the Physically Han- 
dicapped Week, so decreed by ar act of Con- 
gress and proclaimed by President Truman. 
Paul Strachan is responsible for this week's 
being set aside to enlist interest in the m 1- 
lions of physically handicapped in the ccun- 
try. It will be observed annually from now 
on. He is responsible also for the American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped, of 
which he is president and dynamo. 

Getting a week set aside nationally and 


cfiicially was a job that tock him 3% years, 


It was his idea. He went at it by himself. 
He enlisted Representative Jerry Voornis 
(Democrat, California) and Senator Hariey 
M. Kricore (Democrat, West Virginia), who 
introduced resolutions in House and Senate, 
Then he started button-holing other Mem- 
bers. He’s the greatest buttonholer you ever 
saW, and once he geis hold of your lapel he 
doesn't let go soon or easy. 





year. 


national 
bility 


to establi 
gram. A skillful 
wn copy, and he 
Give Paul Strachan a 


EXECUTIVE 


Mr. HILL. I 
proceed to consideration 
business. 

The 


eral 
nomination, which nominatir 
were referred to the 
mittees. 
(For nominations 
and nomination withdrawn, 
of Senate 


EXECUTIVE REP 


By 


The resolution, approved by C 
signed by President Truman August 11, this 
Afterward the President issued a proc- 
lamation specifying that during this week, 
October 7-13, “appropriate ceremonies are to 
be held throughout the Nation, the purpose 
of which will be to enlist public support f 
and interest in the employment of other- 
wise qualified but physically 
workers.” 
There are millions of them in th 
normally. 
Observance of this week for the first 
this year is particularly timely t 
call our attention 
hundreds of thousands who are han ! 
in one way or another, from service of their 
country in the war, disabled \ 
War plants took a toll as well as the war. 
Helping all these citizens to readapt them- 
selves to a place in our society—in busine 
industry, agriculture, the professions 
responsibility, 
and a community responsibilit: 
The physically handicapped contributed to 


war program 


plants to help relieve the manpower shor 


Many remarkable, and alm 
readjustments have been made 
be done is no better exemplified than by I 
Strachan himself 
nessman, he was incapacitated by a lon 
ness from which he emerged 
loss of his hearing as well 
For a time he was active in the labor m 
ment. 

Then he got the idea of 
others who were 


Three 


years ago he 


Federation of the Physically 
which now has lodges all over t 

He is tireless, 
morning he f 
day he is busy at his numerous chor 
ting out mail and tending 
his organization. 
job, visiting Members of 
cials at Government 
rehabilitation. 
gressional 


nominations, 


procee 


aha 


The following 


nominations were submitted 
Mr. McCARRAN, 
on the Judiciary: 
William C. Mathes, 
United States district judge for 1 
district of California, vice 
deceased; and 
Edgar H. Rossbach, 
United States attorney f 
Jersey, vice Charles M. Phillips, 1 
By Mr. WAGNER ] ; 
Military Affairs: 
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Brig. Gen. Thomas Henry Green (lieuten- 
ant cclonel, Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment), Army of the United States, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States as The Judge Advocate General, 
with the rank of major general, for a period 
of 4 years from December 1, 1945, vice Maj. 
Gen. Myron Cady Cramer, The Judge Advo- 
cate General, whose term of office expires 
November 30, 1945. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

Joseph A. Bell, for appointment as admin- 
istrative officer, Philadelphia Branch, Re- 
search and Statistics Division, Philadelphia, 
Pa., under the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) 
of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended; 

George Robert Stephens, for appointment 
as professor of English at the United States 
Military Academy, in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Sundry officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army of the United Siates; 
and 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Regular 
Army of the United States. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 


Watson B. Miller, of Maryland, to be Federal 
Security Administrator. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk wiil proceed to state the 
business on the Executive Calendar. 


TREATIES 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
Executive D (79th Cong., Ist sess.), a 
convention between the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income, signed at Washing- 
ton on April 16, 1845; and Executive E 
(79th Cong., lst sess.), a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on the 
estates of deceased persons, signed at 
Washington on April 16, 1945. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the treaties be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out ckjection, the treaties will be passed 
over. 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION—NOMINATION PASSED OVER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Raymond ’S. McKeough, of Illinois, to 
be a member of the United States Mari- 
time Commission for a term of 6 years. 

Mr. HILL, I ask unanimous consent 
that the nomination be passed over, and 
I wish to advise the Senate that it is the 
intention to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the nomination on Thursday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out Objection, the nomination will be 
oassed over. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Paul A. Hankins, of Illinois, to be As- 
sistant Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of F. Shirley Wilcox to be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of 
Indiana. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


PCSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of postmasters, 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lowell B. Mason, of Illinois, to be Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner for an unex- 
pired term of 7 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George W. Calver to be medical direc- 
tor in the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for temporary service. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nomination be confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
ary addit’onal nominations of postmas- 
ters. 

Mr. HILL, I ask unanimous consent 
that the additional postmaster nomina- 
tions be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of all confirmations of this day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, October 
11, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 9 (legislative day of Oc- 
tober 2), 1945: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons to be foreign- 
service officers of class 1, secretaries in the 
diplomatic service, and ‘consuls general of 
the United States of America: 

Leland B. Morris, of Pennsylvania, 

Willys R. Peck, of California, 





OCTOBER 9 


THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Thomas M. Madden, of New Jersey, to be 
United States district judge for the district of 
New Jersey, vice John Boyd Avis, deceased, 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 9 (legislative day of 
October 2), 1945: 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE 


Paul A. Hankins to be Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


F. Shirley Wilcox to be collector of internaj 
revenue for the district of Indiana. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Lowell B. Mason to be Federal Trade Com- 
missioner for the unexpired term of 7 years 
from September 26, 1942. 


IN THE NAVY 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE 


George W. Calver to be a medical director in 
the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for 
temporary service to continue while serving 
as medical officer in attendance on the Con- 
gress. 

PosTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 


Eula E. Gardner, Bee Branch, 
James F. Yates, Canehill. 

Deila E. Stripling, Center Ridge. 
Will W. Clayton, Delaplaine. 

Joe H. Webb, Egypt. 

Olive Wixson Ford, Fisher. 
Joseph A. Schnitzer, Fort Smith. 
Doris L. Crank, Garland. 

Etta M. Poston, Gilmore. 
Hendrix Williams, Grubbs, 

Rena M. Stout, Hattieville, 
Hattie A. Beasley, Hiwasse. 
Myrtie V. Martin, McKamie. 
John Louis Robinson, New Blaine. 
Charles F. Smith, Oden. 

Madie C. Duncan, Ogden, 

James O. Carter, Omaha, 
Graydon E. Bone, Oxford. 

Virgil I. Cragar, Perry. 

James G. Royer, Pleasant Plains., 
Myrtle Kirk, Poplar Grove, 

Anna McCall, Portia. 

Robert F. Godfrey, Pyatt. 

Irene Morgan, Roland. 

Ethel L. Powell, Round Pond, 
John Franklin Neal, Rudy. 

J. Allan Richardson, Sidney. 
Ruth V. Gibson, Summers, 
Ralph McDonald, Weldon. 
Henry M. Lambert, Winthrop, 


FLORIDA 


Dora L. Kixmiller, Anastasia. 
Francis I. Warttig, Anna Maria. 
Truby B. Pinholster, Brooker, 
Willis C. Preston, Cypress. 
Belle K. Smith, Edgewater, 
Ruby McL. Floyd, Elkton, 
Lillie Foy, Ellenton. 

Ruth C. Owens, Eustis. 

Leona M. Mercer, Hosford. 
Ethel Cox, Intercession City. 
Onnie Lou Carr, Lemturner, 
Vivian Prouty, Lockhart. 
Mary E. Pryor, Mary Esther. 
Edythe E. Parker, McDavid. 
William F. LaRoche, Merritt Island. 
John R. Moseley, Milligan, 

J. Harry Hilldale, Oak Hill. 
Harry F. Wells, O’Brien. 

John M. Hamlin, Osprey. 
Myrtle L. Duggar, Panacea, 
Gussie White, Pinetta. 
William D. Thomas, Samoset,. 
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1945 


Clifford H. Meigs, Shalimar. 
vera G. Bingham, Silver Springs. 


Mary Louisa Gormley, South Daytona. 


Robert H. Albury, Tavernier. 
Elizabeth M. Porter, Valrico. 
Archie A. Wadsworth, Wimauma, 
Enoch S. Maddock, Windermere. 
Clifford A. Flood, Yulee, 


MAINE 


Lauren F. Kelley, Belgrade. 
John H. Watterson, Blaine, 
Julia D. Wells, Brownfield. 


Edith M. Bradbury, East Brownfield. 


Eva F. Sanborn, East Sebago. 
Nettie L. Towle, Enfield. 
Eline Plourd, Frenchville. 


Elsie A. Davis, Greenwood Mountain. 


Alfred E. Crabtree, Hancock. 
Merle R. Snell, Kents Hill. 
Adelaide Walker Lister, Locke Mills. 
Pauline E. Higgins, Manset. 
Charlotte F. Robbins, McKinley. 
Charles F. Huff, Orrs Island, 
Frank D. Fournier, St. David. 
Cora B. Means, Sedgwick. 
Herman L. Sawyer, Steuben, 
Fred L. Ludwig, Washington. 
Vance A. Lincoln, Wayne. 

Daisy M. Littlefield, Webhannet. 


MINNESOTA 


Arnie N. Sellman, Almelund. 
Jack E. Essila, Angora. 

Louis I. Westby, Avoca. 

Rose C. McFarland, Bena. 
Helmer J. Hedberg, Bock. 
Arthur Laniel, Brooks. 

Anna M. Albertson, Brookston, 
Lucille R. Gallagher, Cedar. 
Ellsworth T. Swanson, Crystal Bay. 
Alfred V. Benson, Danvers, 
Dora H. Halbert, Halma, 
Garnett W. Hines, Hines, 

Lyle M. Smith, Holloway. 

John 8S. Easter, Humboldt, 
Berniece Bales, Huntley. 
George W. Cameron, Jr., Invergrove. 
Viola P, Johnson, Jacobson, 
Doris E Gagnon, Jenkins, 

Alfred Sletta, La Salle. 

Hilda Hammer, Leoneth. 
Alfred H. Roloff, Lynd. 

Evelyne L. Wilson, Mahtowa., 
Clarence H. Guetzkow, Mayer. 
Clarence T. Newhouse, Mandota. 
Louise R. Reinarz, Mizpah. 
Anna G. Lechner, North Redwood. 
Esther J. Finden, Oak Park, 

Ida B. Mattson, Ormsby. 
Frank W. Hill, Ostrander, 
Harry B. Roth, Plato. 

Fred C. Meyers, Porter. 

Celia G. Hickman, Randolph, 
Otto C. Kunkel, Rapidan. 
Clarence M. Breneman, Ray. 
Clarence Mielke, Richville. 

1 an J. Weis, Roscoe. 

Frank B. Klein, St. Bonifacius, 
Clara E. Bloms, St. Michael. 
Christie A. Ahles, St. Vincent. 
John P. McGillin, Stillwater. 
Vernice C, Heutmaker, Victoria. 
August C. Ewert, Waldorf. 
Clifford J. Newgard, Waltham, 
Otto H. Koetke, Walters, 

Ada V. Erlandson, Warba. 
Dwight M. Backman, Whalan. 


MONTANA 


Edana F, Boschert, Ballantine. 
Norman M. Spangelo, Box Elder. 
Elizabeth McCormick, Clydepark. 
Mina B. Madsen, Dagmar. 
Joshua E, Patterson, Edgar. 
Ruth M. Atkins, Gallatin Gateway. 
Charles L. Gorman, Havre. 
Emma M. Shults, Inverness. 
Esther E, Heigh, Ismay. 

C ‘ence J. Morgan, Judith Gap. 
Marion Coates, Martinsdale, 


Leslie N. Field, Melstone. 

Joyce C. Dickson, Neihart. 
Kathryn E. Auclair, Paradise. 

F. Reese Puckett, Peerless. 
William L. Marsh, Roy. 

Eunice N. Skinner, Simms. 

Alerta K. Bradbury, Willow Creek. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Irwin E. Walton, Bantry. 
Hannah M. Fedje, Barton, 
Alice Jacobson, Benedict. 
Mary Fritz, Bowesmont. 
Irene Miller, Burlington. 
Joyce E. Murray, Cayuga. 
John Fiske, Colfax. 

Veva M. Fosnes, Emerado. 
Lottie Posey, Glenfield. 
William F. Stone, Knox. * 
Oliver M. Sproule, Manvel. 
Elizabeth L. Stahl, McGregor, 
William F. Henger, Mooreton. 
Harold D. Ward, Palermo. 
Grant O. Perry, Plaza. 
Robert O. Johnson, Sutton. 
Edna W. Dewerff, Wheatland. 


OREGON 


Anna J. Schatz, Adams. 

Eula M. Easley, Bates. 

Emma L. Saling, Beaver. 

Don C. Meyer, Blue River. 
Blanche E. White, Corbett. 
Gladys D. Holverson, Crescent Lake. 
Hazel V. Graham, Cutler City. 
Mae E. St. Helen, Donald. 

Elsie E. Campbell, Eagle Creek. 
Harriet A. Zumbrun, Fort Klamath. 
Edith T. George, Goble. 

Richard E. Tozier, Helix. 

Emma M. C. Breshears, Lexington. 
Harold M. Foster, Lorane. 

Charles M. Cox, Lowell, 

Anna Tohl, Manzanita. 

Connie Hanner, Murphy. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Le Roy A. Starr, Adamsdale, 
Nancy F. Skinner, Adrian. 
ennie B. Fox, Aitch. 

Alma V. Lewis, Alverda. 
Paul J. Kline, Arcadia. 

Eva M. Weller, Aristes. 
Harold F. Herr, Bausman. 
Ethna L. Crowe, Bear Lake. 


George E. Anderson, Berkshire Heights. 


Edna P. Thompson, Bigler. 
Leslie May Trimble, Birmingham, 
Edmund B. Kling, Blairs Mills, 
Emma A. Murray, Boalsburg. 
Stuart E. Shearer, Braeburn. 
Helen M. McGovern, Branch Dale. 
Gail Wood, Brave. 

Helen Preksta, Cadogan. 

Oliver W. Gehris, Center Valley. 
Marshall Troutman, Clearville, 
Sarah A. Dermody, Damascus, 
James H. Opie, Donaldson. 

M. Olive Carberry, Dudley. 
George V. Butz, East Texas. 
Elizabeth Hresko, Eckley. 
Elizabeth McC. Seese, Ehrenfeld. 
Lettie C. Reese, Exton. 

Faye E. Zahniser, Fleming. 
John J. Mohr, Fogelsville, 

Mary E. Spangler, Frank. 
Francis O. Todd, Georgetown. 
Arthur Bagshaw, Glenloch. 
Louise E. Rosencrance, Greeley, 
Beatrice Boyle, Harwood Mines. 
Marie J. Suain, Hazel Hurst. 

L. Chester Stevens, Hustontown. 
Nellie K. Bistline, Ickesburg. 
Mary E. R. Martin, Indiana, 
Gladys I, Innerst, Jacobus. 

Ruth Dalton, James City. 
Maude C. Alexander, Julian. 
Adeline G. Kokinda, Junedale. 
Edna M. Albright, Kempton, 
Annie V. Lefever, Kirkwood, 
Erwin A. Deming, Lake Ariel. 
Alfred E. Vouaux, Lake Como, 
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Charles G. Matz, Landingville. 
Charles A. Dillman, Lavelle. 
William Van Tassel, Lawrence. 
Mildred G. Kerchner, Lenhartsville. 
Jessie I. Snagusky, Llewellyn. 
Joseph Verbish, Locustdale. 
Lynnford L. Livengood, Manorville. 
usan Danshaw, Maryd. 
Ira N. Foust, Mill Creek. 
Lorena E. Haws, Monocacy Station. 
Helen R. Peck, Morgantown. 
Raymond H. Moser, Neffs. 
Nettie R. Akens, New Bedford. 
Daniel M. Herr, New Providence. 
E. Pearl Witherow, Olanta. 
Cormac A. Kennedy, Oneida, 
Jessie M. Shaffer, Osterburg. 
Julia A. O’Hara, Pleasant Mount. 
Frances R. Hoover, Railroad. 
Edward F. Workman, Reinerton. 
Vincent Smith, Riddlesburg. 
Marie E. Byers, Rockhill Furnace. 
Fred L. Clagett, Rummerfield. 
Helen L. Benney, Rutherford Heights. 
Charles K. Fiook, Salladasburg. 
George McConnell, Sandy Lake. 
Grace C. Wonsettler, Scenery Hill. 
Verna B. Fissel, Shermans Dale, 
Ruth Blackmore, Smiths Ferry. 
Grace E. Carpenter, Starrucca, 
Howard M. Smith, Stillwater. 
George J. Yencho, Jr., Sugarloaf. 
Joseph D. Roeder, Summit Station. 
Anna C. Hiltebeitel, Sumneytown. 
Martha N. Gingrich, Swatara Station. 
George H. Bronson, Sweet Valley. 
Harry S. Klose, Swineford. 
Jacob B. Hendricks, Trexlertown, 
Florence V. Wiley, Uwchland. 
Alpha I. Williams, Wallaceton. 
Edgar A. Henry, Weatherly. 
Marjorie A. K. Crippen, Wells Tannery. 
Jane W. Hinkle, West Hickory. 
Charles A. Barlok, Whitney. 
Ernest C. Smith, Windsor. 
Wilmer Stover, Yoe. 
Wayne T. Schwartz, York New Salem. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mary K. Ricker, Bath. 
Andrew F. Blair, Blairs. 
Gladys P. Harrison, Bluffton. 
Mary Bates Ratchford, Carlisle. 
Lottie W. McCaskill, Cassatt. 
William B. Simpson, Catawba, 
Martha E. Peeples, Cateechee. 
Ruth M. Dixon, Cherokee Falls. 
Norman B. Williams, Dacusville. 
Eunice McKeown, Fort Lawn. 
Bessie E. Drawdy, Green Pond. 
Rita B. Rentz, Islandton. 
Stella H. Grady, Jamestown. 
Van C. Oxner, Kinards. 
Roy B. Cromer, Lake City. 
Delma B. Liddell, Lownesville. 
Palmer M. Moore, Lowrys. 
Joel T. Massey, Mauldin. 
Frank B. Berry, Reevesville. 
Benjamin T. Garrett, Six Mile. 
May S. Hallman, Ward. 
Rosabelle W. Trotti, West Columbia. 
TEXAS 
Dorothy R. Spande, Adrian, 
Jewel D. Eades, Alanreed. 
Louise Henicke, Alleyton. 
Lillian Meadows Smith, Argyle. 
Freeda M. Eurkett, Burkett. 
Maudie M. Hensley, Chicota. 
Ima M. Shannon, Direct. 
Ruby E. Page, Doole. 
Annie B. Causey, Doucette. 
Pearl W. Lee, Driscoll. 
Mabel F. Hoover, Friendswood, 
Leona B. Dozier, Fulshear, 
Edna A. Upton, Gillett. 
Lela M. Williams, Girard. 
Elizabeth D. Davis, Hardin. 
Edna E. Horning, Hartley. 
Hattie M. Austin, Ireland. 
Vera L. Platzer, League City. 
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Mary J. Townsend, Leesburg. 
Grace B. Shepherd, Leona. 
Jannie A. Minton, Lipscomb. 
Opal M. Browning, Lohn. 
Nettie Stewart, Otey. 
Nora E. Yarbrough, Ponder. 
Carrie McClure, Port O’Connor. 
Katherine Kenner, Powell. 
Dillie N. Kimbrell, Rowlett. 
Fannie Fuqua, Shiro. 
Nannie E. Webb, Simms. 
Ida Mae Meador, South Houston, 
Lula M. Hassey, Tye. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


John J. Balassone, Albert, 
Edgar D. Combs, Augusta. 
fartin D. Welsh, Bakerton. 
Nancy R. Browning, Barnabus. 
Charles R. Cunningham, Baxter. 
Gladys P. Frazier, Beards Fork. 
Irma Botkin, Big Chimney. 
Mamie P. Maynor, Bluecreek, 
James D. Mode, Cinderella, 
Mary Leftwich, Coal Fork. 
Wilda Y. Shannon, Coalton. 
Archie L. Peak, Decota. 
Ruby Williams, Drybranch. 
Jchn U. Hevener, Dunmore. 
Maude S. Walker, Fort Ashby. 
Jesse P. James, Frametown. 
Stanley A. Patton, Gap Mills. 
George O. Morris, Gay. 
“ames F. Lewis, Gerrardstown,. 
Arthur E. Stacey, Glen Ferris. 
Arietta J. Allen, Green Spring. 
Orville G. Toney, Hansford. 
Alice B. Chapman, Hartford. 
Shirley L. Diddle, Henderson. 
Lillie B. Sharps, Independence. 
Vennie B. Coleman, Itmann., 
Foster M. Mays, Kenna. 
Maurice H. Smith, Killarney. 
Lester H. Harman, Kingmont. 
Mollie Davis, Lavalette. 
Nellie Robinette, McConnell. 
Thomas F. Dick, Maitland. 
Ruby E. Garten, Meadow Creek. 
Clara M. Hall, Miami. 
Kathryne Marlow, Palestine. 
William A. Thrash, Petroleum. 
William Baxter Harvey, Premier. 
Edith Graham Eckle, Sandstone. 
Harley Z. Moore, Smithburg. 
Aubrey J. Bishop, Summerlee. 
Marjorie Hamilton, Switzer. 
Nancy Sinclair, West Milford. 
Lloyd C. Gwinn, Whipple. 
Arthur Downing, Wilkinson. 
Edison R. Lynch, Wyco. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate October 9 (legislative day of 
October 2), 1945: 


POSTMASTER 
Gecrge H. Hope to be postmaster at Pem- 
broke in the State of Georgia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TvuespAy, OcToBer 9, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Father of all grace, where’er Thy chil- 
Gren meet, keep Thy eternal vigil over 
them; in their highest hopes and great- 
est sorrows and in all that is deepest in 
human experience, there faith will have 
its Olivet and love its Galilee. In the les- 
suns Thou wouldst have us learn, O give 


us the wisdom to pursue and the dignity 
to be calm. 

Merciful God, in a world so full of 
change and confusion, help us to uphold 
the right and live generously for an- 
other’s need. Be pleased to hallow our 
daily work, blessed Lord, and give us the 
humility and the courage to follow our 
Master in our daily service as willing in- 
struments from which no touch brings 
aught but concord and cooperation. In 
the fulfillment of our obligations we 
would find the larger freedom and 
broader understanding that enriches our 
loyalty to our country. Preserve the lives 
of our loved ones from harm and their 
hearts from evil, and at the last take us 
in perfect peace into the everlasting 
arms of heavenly love. In our Saviour’s 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, October 5, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on Saturday, October 6, 1945, 
the President approved and signed a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

On October 6, 1945: 

H.R.3951. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate has passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 


H. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Select Committee to Conduct a 
Study and Investigation of the National De- 
fense Program in Its Relation to Small Busi- 
ness in the United States, House of Repre- 
sentatives, to have printed for its use addi- 
tional copies of parts 1 and 2 of the hearings 
on financial problems of small business held 
before said committee during the current 
session. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S.1062. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personne! for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire at the naval auxiliary air station, 
Pungo, Norfolk, Va., on February 13, 1945. 


TAX BILL 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have until midnight tonight 
to file a report on the tax bill, H. R. 4309, 
and that the minority or any individual 
member of the committee may have a 
similar privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under previous order of the House I was 


granted permission to address the House 
for 45 minutes today. I should like to 
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have that order vacated, and ask unapij. 
mous consent that tomorrow, at the con. 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day, and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 45 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman fron 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
heretofore granted permission ‘to address 
the House today. I request that that 
order be vacated and ask unanimous e-n- 
sent to address the House for 15 minutes 
on next Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two editorials. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RecorD and include a statement by 
Malvina Lindsay on women having a 
greater voice and part in the affairs of 
this Government. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a brief 
editorial. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a portion of an ad- 
dress by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert at 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Union College. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ReEcorp. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
rcmarks in the Recorp and include an 
address by Harrison S. Robinson on the 
Central Valley Project, and further to 
extend his remarks and include a letter. 

Mr. PITTENGER (at the request of 
Mr. KUNKEL) was given permission t0 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include an article from the Coffee Trade 
Journal. 

Mr. KUNKEL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a poem by Mrs. Helen 
Hall Bucher. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, al 
the conclusion of the legislative business 
of the day and following any special 0!- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ‘0 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, following any special o!- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be Pe!- 
mitted to address the House for 12 
minutes. 


+o 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 

onsin? 

, There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

GALLUP POLL ON MAJOR ISSUES 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. OuTLAND addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
give notice that beginning tomorrow 
morning at 10:30 in the committee room 


of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds will give consideration to the 


public-buildings bill, H. R. 4276. The 
first witness will be the Commissioner of 
the Public Buildings Administration, 
Mr. W. E. Reynolds. 

In view of the erroneous inferences 
which have been drawn from newspaper 
publicity with reference to this measure, 
I wish to place in the Recorp for the in- 
formation of the Members and the coun- 
try a statement which has been submit- 
ted by the administrative authorities in 
a with the bill. It is as fol- 
ows: 

To understand the extent and limitations 
of the proposed legislation entitled “An act 
to provide for the construction of public 
buildings and for other purposes,” it is neces- 
ary to consider the supporting data at- 
tached hereto. We wish, however, to empha- 

ze the interpretation of the term “eligible 
roject,” which is employed in connection 
with projects outside the District of Colum- 
dia. The act of May 25, 1926, requires the 
Federal Works Administrator and the Post- 
master General to submit annually to the 
Congress a total list of projects outside the 
District of Columbia eligible for construc- 
t This list includes projects that may 

t be constructed for many years. It is 

*ssary to emphasize this point, as much 

understanding has existed in the past. 

r further emphasis, the fact that a project 

y be in the report does not mean that we 

ld recommend its construction at this 
It is simply eligible for future con- 


GEN. GEORGE 8S. PATTON 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
read a letter appearing in the Gettysburg 
(Pa.) Times written by an ex-soldier, 
now a private citizen, John Cato: 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

Dear Sir: During the Second World War I 
was under General Patton. I.served with 
General Patton through France and Ger- 
many, and I am proud to have served under 
such a fine general as General Patton. 

General Patton was, and always will be, @ 
soldier’s soldier. When the going was tough, 
and the fighting was rough and dirty, Gen- 
eral Patton was always at the front leading 
us on to new glory and victory. 

Therefore, I feel that a great wrong is be- 
ing done by removing General Patton and a’- 
lowing such men as John L. Lewis to remain 
in office. 

Ever since the war John L. Lewis has been 
leading American industries to follow strike 
after strike. 

Whenever our Senators and Congressmen 
kick men like General Patton out of his 
command and allow such men as John L. 
Lewis and his labor union gangsters in office, 
it is time for a change. 

JOHN E. CATo, 
Ez-Soldier and Now Private Citizen. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


WENDELL WILLKIE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
ago, on October 8, 1944, the world was 
shocked to learn of the untimely death 
of one whose place in history is assured, 
the Honorable Wendell Willkie, a man 
whose international influence lives after 
him, and tne loss of whose leadership 
was not only a national but a world 
tragedy. 

We shall not see his like again. Only 
once fh #g generation does God endow an 
individual with such capacity for leader- 
ship, and in our shortsightedness all too 
often we do not recognize the gift—until 
too late. 

Of Wendell Willkie I say— 

Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven; 

No pyramids set off his memories, 

But the eternal substance of his greatness— 

To which I leave him. 

THE ATOMIC BOMB—THE OBLIGATION OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
humble opinion it is just as impossible for 
the United States selfishly to try to limit 
or to monopolize the advancement of 
science in its investigation and develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb, in order to 
control the principles involved in its use, 
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as it would be to try to regulate the sun- 
rise. The futility of an effort to control 
it is obvious. 

The tremendous forward march which 
scientists have made along this line nec- 
essarily involves the beginning of a new 
era in the use of an energy, for power 
production and the good of all, long rec- 
ognized as a possibility but never hereto- 
fore harnessed by man. My scientific 
friends tell me that what has been done 
is only the alpha of the alphabet and 
that no man can dream what the omega 
may be, for they are experimenting in a 
new field the boundaries of which are not 
measured, a field so full of promise for 
accomplishment for future generations 
that we should do everything in our power 
to increase rather than to retard oppor- 
tunity. We should encourage every ef- 
fort which man may make, wherever he 
may be, looking toward the perfection of 
the use of this heretofore unusable 
energy now qualifiedly under control. 
Such experimentation will involve, possi- 
bly, a method of control of so terrible 
and devastating an instrument of de- 
struction as is found today in the atomic 
bomb. Certainly we should not miss this 
opportunity to protect ourselves. We 
have no monopoly on the brains of the 
world. 

It therefore follows that the interest 
of the people is justifiable, and they may 
be assured that Members of Congress, 
their representatives, will have the last 
word in deciding basic questions of policy 
and governmental structure involving 
this atomic bomb, not only for this day 
but for all generations, and will neither 
evade nor avoid their responsibility. 

In this connection I wish to say that 
the responsibility as sole keeper of the 
safety and security of and for civiliza- 
tion is too big a burden for any one man, 
even the President of the United States, 
to assume or to attempt to carry. He 
may very well consult Congress, for he 
should not start something he cannot 
finish unaided. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
appendix of the REcorp on the subject of 
the break-down of the London Confer- 
ence and to include therein an article by 
Dorothy Thompson on the same subject. 


MURRAY FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been favored by visits from delegations, 
state delegations representing the CIO 
organizations here, to lobby mainly in 
favor of the Murray full employment bill. 
They have a perfect right to do that. I 
issued my weekly letter this week on the 
subject. The full employment bill, which 
I analyzed, and pointed out its alpha, or 
origin, and its omega, or final end. I did 
it in response to these lobbying activities. 
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I am including that letter in my remarks 
for the edification of my colleagues. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
Murray’s FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL 


S. 380, the Full Employment Act of 1945, is 
both an illusion and a snare. It is an eco- 
nomic mirage painted to create false hopes. 
When carefully analyzed the bill promises an 
economic utopia, but it doesn’t even attempt 
to set up the machinery to create this much- 
to-be-desired utopia. The preamble to the 
bill expresses a pious purpose to which every- 
one, employers and employees alike, gladly 
subseribes. But how is full employment, 
this desired utopia, to be established and 
maintained? That is the rub! 

From the dawn of civilization to the 
presgnt time mankind has been misled time 
and agai: by false prophets who promised 
the millenium. Karl Marx, away back when, 
offered a plan to bring about full employ- 
ment. He has had his followers. Stalin, 
Mussolini, Hitler, all followed in the footsteps 
of Marx. Stalin says—in the Communist 
Constitution for Russia—‘Citizens of the 
U. S. S. R. have the right to work, the right 
to receive guaranteed work with payment for 
their work in accordance with its quantity 
and quality.” Hitler told his followers, “We 
shall banish want; we shall banish fear. 
National socialism is the revolution of the 
common man.” Mussolini said, “It is only 
when private enterprise is inadequate that 
the state intervenes.” Do we want to follow 
in the footsteps of Italy, Germany, or Russia? 
Do we want to exchange our conditions, im- 
perfect as they may be, for the conditions 
that are prevalent today in either Italy, Ger- 
many, or Russia—conditions brought about 
as a result of foll win. false leaders? 





THE FATHER OF THE MURRAY BILL 


Sir William Beveridge is the direct father 
of the Murray full employment bill. He is 
the man that sold our late President on the 
idea of 60,000,000 jobs, full employment for 
all. Henry Wallace, Mordecai Ezekiel, and 
F. D. R. swallowed the full employment bait 
held out by Beveridge, but ignored or over- 
looked the hook embedded in the bait. Now 
our labor leaders, both William Green and 
Philip Murray, have swallowed the bait, but 
they also have overlooked the hook. What 
did Beveridge mean when he said, “The 
state cannot undertake the responsibility for 
full employment without full powers. If 
trade-unions under full employment press 
wage claims unreasonably, maintenance of a 
stable price level will become impossible; and 
wage determination will become a function 
of the state.” 

In plain English Beveridge’s statement 
means that workers will be told where they 
must work, what hours they must work, and 
what wages they must work for. That is 
exactly where the followers of Mussolini, of 
Hitler, and of Stalin finally landed. It hap- 
pened in Italy, in Germany, in Russia; and 
it can happen here—if Congress obeys the 
order contained in the Communist Party 
statement filed with the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, “Congress must adopt this legisla- 
tion.” 


THE N‘7TURAL QUESTION 


Considering the statement from the Com- 
munist Constitution for Soviet Russia guar- 
anteeing full employment for all, and the 
brazen order of the Communist Party of 
America given to our Congress, “Congress 
must adopt this legislation,” can there be 
any question as to what is the Communist 
Party line on Murray’s full employment bill? 
Should Congress follow the Communist Party 
line in this matter? 


RECONVERSION POLICY 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include in my re- 


marks a letter from a constituent at 
home. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it becomes 
more apparent day by day that the peo- 
ple at home are greatly disturbed over 
the slow reconversion policy in effect in 
this country and they are anxiously 
waiting for something to be done about 
it. It is high time that those in author- 
ity accept the responsibility for straight- 
ening out these difficulties which pres- 
ently confront this Nation. I would like 
to read this short letter from a constit- 
uent: 


Well, we are all considerably wrought up 
over developments of the last few days. Lis- 
tening to the radio in vain for some strong 
voice to tell the country that we are not 
going into a revolution at home; that we are 
not going to tolerate riots and disorder by 
self-secking groups; that we are not going to 
give the Capitol or the Washington Monu- 
ment away to any racketeering labor leader; 
that efforts to chcke the Nation into submis- 
sion will be met with appropriate measures 
of resistance even to the point of dissolving 
all organizations urging or even permitting 
their members to strike against the public 
interest. But we don’t hear such a voice, 
On the contrary, without exception the men 
who are supposed to represent the best 
thought of the Nation keep suggesting with 
apparent apprehension that unless Congress 
votes the wage increases demanded we “will 
have riots and disorder” all over the place. 
And, to tell the truth, unless somebody goes 
to bat for law and order and individual 
rights, I am afraid we will. Are you all mice 
in Congress? Or mustewe walk with open eyes 
Straight into inflation and depression and 
all the calamities that follow? 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the ReEcorp. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a statement on the question of the 
use of farm products in commercial al- 
cohol. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a resolution on the question of coal 
from the city of Fargo, N. Dak. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a memorandum on 
the Philippines by Senator Harry B. 
Hawes. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday may be dis- 
pensed with this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COUNSEL FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
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I submit a privileged resolution (H. Res, 
365), and ask for its immediate consiq 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fo}. 
lows: 


Resolved, That until otherwise provided py 
law, the sum of $6,500 per annum, payable 
monthly as compensation to a counsel {o; 
the Committee on the Judiciary, to be desig. 
nated by the chairman of the said commit. 
tee, and an additional amount not to exceeq 
$1,000 for necessary travel and subsistence 
shall ke paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives on vouchers 
authorized by said committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution is a response to an appeal 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
The Congress, following a favorable 
recommendation by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, delegated power to the Supreme 
Court to write regulations, and so forth, 
in reference to the Judicial and Penal 
Codes. 

The Court has already acted on the 
Judicial Code, and the Congress, as pro- 
vided in the resolution delegating the 
power, approved the action of the Court. 
The Court is now ready with its report 
on the Penal Code. 

The committee says that it will take a 
long time to examine carefully the rec- 
ommendations of the Court. A complete 
analysis will have to be made in regard 
to the suggested changes. 

The committee also pointed out that 
the Committee on Revision of Laws has 
reported a bill to revise, codify, and enact 
into positive law title 18 of the United 
States Code entitled “Crimes and Crim- 
inal Procedure.” The committee says 
that bill must be carefully analyzed. 

They have a number of other most 
important proposals before the commit- 
tee that will require the work of an at- 
torney. The chairman of the committee, 
as well as other members of the com: 
mittee, both majority and minority, ap- 
peared before the Committee on Accounts 
and explained the situation that con- 
fronted them. The committee, there- 
fore, ordered this resolution favorably re- 
ported. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Accounts Committee is probably act- 
ing in advance insofar as this committee 
is concerned on the proposed reorgani- 
zation of the Congress. However, this 
is a temporary matter, and provisions 
to restaff this committee as well as other 
committees of Congress will be taken up 
at a later date. There is no opposition 
to this resolution that I know of. 


PUBLIC DEBT, INFLATION, PRIORITIES 
FOR VETERANS TO BUILD HOMES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in our 
anxiety to grant as much tax relief as 
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nossible, we Should not overlook the fact 
‘hat our national debt is $261,722,708,- 
115.85 at this time, which carries an an- 
nual interest charge of over $5,000,000,- 
¢00, or approximately $15,000,000 each 
day. Every dollar paid now on this debt 
will be equal to the payment of $2 in the 
future. 

I humbly warn Congress of the strong 
efforts that are now being made to break 
down the effective controls that have 
prevented inflation during the war. If 
they are broken down, our money loss to 
the people of this Nation will be equal to 
our money loss if we had lost the war. 

Our fighting men saved our country 
upon the battle fronts of the world. Let 

snot permit it to be destroyed by infla- 
tion here at home. Their part of the 
job has been done and done well. Now 
let us do our part here on the home front 
just as well. 

During the war, workers at war plants 
were given first priority on materials to 
build homes. Now that the war is over, 
let us give first priority to the veterans 
of this war, who desire to build their own 
homes and, at the same time, protect 
hem against the speculators and 


More than 1,400,000 veterans have 
married during this war and are anxious- 
ly awaiting the time when they can build 
their own modest homes and enjoy the 
blessings of this great country for which 
they fought upon the battlefields to pre- 


serve 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the business of the day and any 
other special orders, I may address the 
House for 20 minutes, and I make the 
same request for Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

SHIP-DISPOSAL BILL 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
Lo request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries had under discussion the 
tanker sections of the ship-disposal bill, 
I requested that the committee’s records 
bear mention of the fact that I am a 
stockholder in a number of companies 
who operate tankers. 

Wh n I subsequently, on the floor of 
‘ne House, opposed and voted against 
the Jackson tanker amendment, I did so 
decause I felt that it discriminated 
Against the tanker industry which, in 
turn, affects the livelihoods of hundreds, 
bossibly thousands, of citizens in the dis- 
‘rict I represent. At that time I over- 
‘ooked mentioning my ownership of 
in the industry. My previous men- 

the matter in committee indicates 
I had nothing to conceal. 
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If I committed a sin of omission, I re- 
gret it. I trust, however, that my sin 
was no greater than that of a Member 
who, owning a farm, advocates and votes 
farm benefits for his farmer constitu- 
ents without specifically mentioning his 
own farm ownership. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION IN DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not at all satisfied with the progress be- 
ing made by those having charge of re- 
leasing men and women from our mili- 
tary units, and I am wondering the 
reasons behind the statement made by 

eneral Hershey, National Director. of 
Selective Service, when he stated at Den- 
ver, Colo., on August 21, 1944, and I 
quote: 

We can keep people in the Army about as 
cheaply as we could create an agency for 
them when they are out. 


Do those in control really desire that 
our boys be released or do they wish to 
keep them in service for personal rea- 
sons? Is that why our boys are not being 
demobilized more rapidly? 

The dissatisfaction which has resulted 
from the handling of the present de- 
mobilization program certainly justifies 
Congress in taking immediate action to 
bring order out of chaos. Mr. Speaker, 
it is obvious from letters that I have re- 
ceived in my office from both officers and 
enlisted men that some of our command- 
ing officers do not want men released 
from their command because they are 
fearful their rank will be reduced. I 
vigorously object to the right or authority 
of any one commanding officer to declare 
a man essential and irreplaceable, and 
thereby prevent that man from being 
discharged within $0 days, regardless of 
his qualifications for release, including 
points and other requirements as set 
forth by the current discharge regula- 
tions. It has been proved no man is 
indispensable. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been informed on 
good authority that our soldiers located 
in foreign lands are being utilized to re- 
construct our allied nations as well as 
our enemy countries. One specific in- 
stance which I do not believe should be 
sanctioned by any of us tells of our 
American soldiers being used to construct 
telephone lines in Germany. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to such a pro- 
gram. We must bring these boys and 
girls home so they can be with their 
families, finish their education, and again 
get started in civilian life. It is time for 
Congress to once again become a truly 

legislative body governed only by the 
people as a whole, and not by one group 
or a few individuals. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article which ap- 
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peared recently in the Christian Advo- 
cate. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix and include two 
letters. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in three separate instances, in 
one to include an editorial entitled 
“Tapping the Till” appearing in the 
New York Herald Tribune recently; in 
the second to include a brief editorial by 
John C. Knight appearing in tne Detroit 
Free Press; and in the third to include 
an article by Drew Pearson. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I was granted leave to extend 
my remarks and include two addresses, 
one by Air Marshal Douglas Colyer, and 
the other by Hon. Robert A. Lovett, 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air. I 
am advised by the Public Printer that 
this exceeds the limit fixed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, that it will take 
three pages of the RecorD and cost 
$156. I ask unanimous consent not- 
withstanding the cost that the extension 
may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Nothwithstanding 
the cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California |Mr. 
HINSHAW] may extend his remarks in 
the REcorD and include a newspaper ar- 
ticle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no ‘objection. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous-consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in his recent message to the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States on the matter of the St. Lawrenc: 
seaway the President 

Every engineering investigation during the 
last 25 years, and every economic study in 
the last 25 years has found the project feas- 
ible and economically desirable. The ¢ 


h: proved, the plans are reat 


stacea: 


is been 


That statement to anyone at all in- 
formed is at wide variance with the facts. 
The only conclusion or inference which 
can be drawn is that the President has 
not read, nor is he informed of, any of 
the hearings held by the Senate com- 
mittee on the St. Lawrence project’ as a 
treaty prior to the defeat of that treaty 
in the Senate in 1934, or the hearings 
held before the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors during the year 1°41. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

CONTROL OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker. I 

unanimous consent to addr: the H 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the press carried a report of the 
strong stand taken by President Truman 
on the auestion of divulging the knowl- 
edge which we have concerning the 
atomic bomb. At a press conference in 
Tiptonville, Tenn., yesterday, the Chief 
Executive emphatically stated that this 
country would not give the know-how 
of constructing the atomic bomb to any 
nation now lacking it. For this firm, 
definite, straightforward, and forthright 
position the President is to be most high- 
ly complimented. His stand is admi- 
rable. It evidences a realistic approach 
to this all important question and I hope 
that it will end the nonsensical agitation 
to give to all the world our discoveries in 
the field of atomic energy. The country, 
I am certain, rejoices because of the 
President’s attitude. The United States 
certainly needs less sentimentalism and 
a more firm, realistic approach to foreign 
affairs. 

In the construction of the atomic bomb 
we spent two and one-haif billion dol- 
lars and great effort on the part of our 
people. Why anyone should desire to 
make available the knowledge we have 
acquired by our genius and our industry 
is beyond my comprehension. Only last 
Friday Admiral Nimitz in this Capitol 
pleaded for a strong United States. One 
of the ways in which we can remain 
strong is to keep what we know about 
the atomic bomb, develop and utilize 
atomic energy to the utmost. We cer- 
tainly have had bitter experience'in fur- 
nishing materials to other countries. 
Japan sent our scrap iron back in bullets. 
The President’s stand on atomic energy 
should be hailed as a great step in mak- 
ing certain the security of the United 
States. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD on two subjects and include cer- 
tain excerpts. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an article from 
the Progressive. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. HAYS and Mr. LARCADE were 
given permission to extend their remarks 
in the Appendix to the REcorp. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today after 
disposition of business on the Sveaker’s 
table and at the conciusion of any-spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today at the 
conclusion of other special orders I may 


be permited to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for l 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, the 
local newspapers have reported the past 
few days that during the month of Au- 
gust there was 4 net decrease of 104,408 
in the number of civilian employees on 
the Federal pay roll. These same news- 
papers neglected to inform the public, 
however, that the total number of paid 
employees serving outside the continental 
limits of the United States was approxi- 
mately 854,170, which is the revised figure 
as of June 30, 1945. 

If you compare the figures contained 
in the August report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, you will ob- 
serve that from March 31 to June 30, dur- 
ing 3 months, there was an increase of 
approximately 200,000 in the number of 
civilians employed by the United States 
outside the continental limits of this 
country. Therefore, while the adminis- 
tration is taking some civilians off the 
Federal pay roll in this country, many 
thousands are being added abroad. At 
the present time the grand total of civil- 
ian employees in this country and out- 
side our continental limits is 3,650,000. 
Bureaucratic government is thus being 
transplanted to foreign shores under New 
Deal supervision, with American taxpay- 
ers paying the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho has expired. 


DR. MICHAEL M. MILLER 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extenc my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, some 5 or 6 weeks ago, as 
will be recalled by Members of Congress, 
a statement was carried in the Washing- 
ton paners relative to comment made by 
Dr. Michael M. Miller regarding the per- 
sonal habits of Members of Congress and 
alleging that Dr. Miller had said too 
many Members of Congress drank ex- 
cessively. 

Immediately following the press re- 
lease of the story Dr. Miller issued a posi- 
tive denial to International News Service 
and all the major news services, including 
United Press and Associated Press; also 
denying any knowledge of or statements 
concerning inebriety in the State De- 
pariment, since obviously he had no 
reason to make such absurd statements. 

The complete refutation was carried in 
only one of the District newspapers. 

I have personally taken pains to ascer- 
tain the true facts relative to this inci- 
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dent and feel that Dr. Miller has been 
done a gross injustice, as well as the 
Congress, by his having words put in his 
mouth which he never uttered. 

The facts appear to be that a young 
reporter of the United Press asked Dy. 
Miller about drinking in Congress, to 
which he replied he had no first-hang 
information; that it might be fitting to 
obtain information from various Mem. 
bers of Congress regarding the subject. 

The reporter then asked Dr. Miller 
what sort of questions she should ask, to 
which he stated that in no case did he 
want to be quoted as having raised these 
questions since he knew absolutely noth- 
ing about drinking among Members of 
Congress. 

The reporter, instead of following the 
suggestion of Dr. Miller by interviewing 
Members of Congress on the subject, mis- 
quoted Dr, Miller as making sweeping 
accusations, 

Dr. Miller states that it is his opinion 
that a great majority of the Members of 
Congress are strongly opposed to exces- 
sive drinking and as to whether any of 
them are indulging in the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors he has no personal knowl- 
edge and has never thought of making 
such charges, 

My inquiry discloses the fact that Dr, 
Miller is a highly reputable physician and 
I feel it my duty to make this statement 
as a result of the special inquiry I have 
made regarding Dr. Miller and the inci- 
dent which has caused so much unjust 
and unfavorable comment, 


CHILD-CARE CENTERS 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the President urged that the Con- 
gress appropriate $7,000,000 to continue 
the child-care centers set up with Lan- 
ham Act funds beyond the deadline of 
October 31, which has been set for their 
closing. 

I have today received petitions from 
hundreds of citizens in my district urg- 
ing that this step be taken. These peti- 
tions correctly state that a majority of 
the mothers who have children in these 
centers are wives of servicemen and are 
in great need of child-care service s0 
that they can continue their work. I 
sincerely hope that the Committee on 
Appropriations will in the very near fu- 
ture report such an appropriation to 
the floor and that favorable action will 
be taken by the Congress. As I have 
stated in the Recorp before we should 
dv everything possible to help the fami- 
lies of married men in the service and 
relieve them of anxiety regarding the 
welfare of their loved ones. 


RETURNING LAND TO ORIGINAL OWNERS 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REc- 
orp and to include therein a letter ad- 
dressed to me from the Ripley County 
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Bankers Association; also, a resolution 
adopted by that organization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, at the 
peginning of the war the Government 
acquired some 80,000 acres of land in my 
district for the purpose of making a prov- 
ing ground. A part of that land was 
located in Jennings County and a part 
in Ripley County. That land is no longer 
needed for the purpose for which it was 
acquired by the Government. I think it 
should be turned back to those farmers 
who originally owned the land and there- 
by permit them to add to the economic 
velfare of the counties involved. 

As a part of my remarks, I include the 
following letter and resolution of the 
Ripley County (Ind.) Bankers Associa- 
tion: 

RipLEY COUNTY BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 

Milan, Ind., October 5, 1945. 
Hon. EARL WILSON, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Witson: The Ripley County 

Bankers Association meeting in regular ses- 

at the Hillcrest Country Club, in the 
ity of Batesville, on the 27th day of Septem- 
ber 1945, considering the business and eco- 
nomic welfare of Ripley County and its citi- 
zens, adopted the enclosed resolution, rela- 
tive to the disposition of the Jefferson Prov- 
ing Grounds. 

We believe this request to be of vital im- 
ice to Ripley County and the sur- 
ling counties, and beg of you and your 

onstituents to give it sincere consideration, 
ind to take the necessary steps to hasten the 

ge of such a measure. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wo. Mi. CALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





reas there now exists certain land in 
Ripley County owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, commonly known as the Jefferson 
Proving Grounds, which land comprises an 
rea of approximately 42 square miles; and 
Whereas the aforesaid land was originally 
urchased by the Government to promote the 
r effort, and which land has now served 
this purpose: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Federal Government 
e this territory occupied and resettled by 
practical farmers, and to offer said land for 
ttleement at an early date, on such terms 
and conditions as it deems to be in the best 
interest of all concerned. 
1. The aforesaid land is deteriorating by 
erosion and is growing up with briars, weeds, 
stubs, 
2. The predatory animals are becoming so 
merous that they are doing much damage 
ultry and crops. 
3. The removal of the population from said 


‘territory has resulted in serious loss to the 
business people in the towns adjacent to this 
territory. 


4. The loss of taxes from said land is work- 
ing a hardship on the other taxpayers of our 


county 


The greater part of said territory is good 
farm land, it would support a large number 
of people, who would add wealth and culture 
our county; be it further 
Resolved, That any portion of this land un- 
sulted for agriculture be reforested by the 
State of Indiana or the Federal Government; 
be it further 
Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this association, and a 
thereof be sent to Hon. Eart WILSON, 
Congressman; Hon, RAYMOND WILLIs, United 
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States Senator; and Hon. Homes E. CaAPeHart, 
United States Senator. 

Adopted in the September 27, 1945, meet- 
ing of the Ripley County Bankers Association. 


GENERALS PATTON AND MAcARTHUR 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent’ to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER.’ Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the sadis- 
tic smear bund, including Walter Win- 
chell and Drew Pearson, are now gloating 
over the fact that they think they have 
humiliated Gen. George S. Patton. 

They are now trying to destroy General 
MacArthur. I happen to be probably 
the only Member of Congress who ever 
discussed with General Patton person- 
ally the small incident that this smear 
bund magnified in order to try to destroy 
him in the very midst of the hottest 
fighting of the war. Thank God they 
failed in those treasonable attempts. 

I wish General Patton would resign, 
come home and tell the American people 
the truth about the way he has been 
treated. I dare say there is not a base- 
ball field in America that would hold 
his crowds. He is one of the bravest 
soldiers and one of the greatest military 
leaders of all time, and I am tired of 
seeing him attacked by these scavengers. 

So far as I am concerned, and I be- 
lieve I speak the sentiments of 90 percent 
of the American people, I am not for 
letting anybody else “barge in” on Gen- 
eral MacArthur who is doing such a 
wonderful job in Japan. 

Let us put a stop to these un-American 
attacks on American heroes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. fr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? ’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I inquire of the majority leader what the 
program for the rest of the week will be? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tomorrow the 
immigration bill, in relation to the people 
of far-off India, comes up. On Thursday 
it is the intention to meet at 10 o’clock 
to take up the tax bill and dispose of it 
on that day. Friday, October 12, is Co- 
lumbus Day, when in the districts of 
many Members on both sides there will 
be held celebrations by Americans of 
Italian blood, and others. It is an out- 
standing day in the history of our coun- 
try both from a colonial and constitu- 
tional standpoint. We hope that the tax 
bill will be disposed of Thursday so that 
we can adjourn from Thursday to Mon- 
day. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Could the majority leader give us some 
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idea of the program for next Monday and 
Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday there 
will be the call of the Consent Calendar 
and, as far‘as I now know, there will be 
one suspension, on the bill reported out 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
conferring a special medal on General 
Marshall. Whether the Speaker will de- 
cide to recognize Members on any other 
suspensions, I am unable to state, but if 
so, the leadership on the minority side 
and the House will be advised as quickly 
as possible. But as of now that will be 
the legislative program for next week: 
the Consent Calendar and one suspen- 
sion. 

Does that answer the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. DonpERO] may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

THE NEW WORLD CAPITAL 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WELCH. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to know that the United Nations 
Executive Committee has overwhelming- 
ly voted to locate the new world capital 
in the United States. This country, 
more than any other in the world, has 
developed the principles of democracy in 
government. 

The logical location for the seat of the 
United Nations in the United States is 
San Francisco. San Francisco is young, 
vigorous, picturesque, and progressive. 
Its geographical location is ideal to serve 
the purposes of the United Nations. San 
Francisco is at the crossroads of the Oc- 
cident and the Orient. 

The city and county of San Francisco 
long ago recognized this fact by develop- 
ing its harbor into one of the world’s 
greatest shipping centers, and more re- 
cently by the construction of a great in- 
ternational aifport upon which nearly 
$20,000,000 has already been spent. Even 
before the announcement of the selection 
of the United States as the location of the 
seat of the United Nations, the city of 
San Francisco contemplated spending an 
additional $20,000,000 on its great air- 
port, which the people of San Francisco 
will wisely authorize at the polls next 
month. 

That San Francisco is the natura! place 
for this new world capital is recognized 
internationally by the voluntary support 
already given by many nations to its 
selection as the seat of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in my remarks an editorial 
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entitled ‘“‘The New World Capital,” which 
appeared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, October 7, 1945, dealing with this 
question: 

THE NEW WORLD CAPITAL 


The city by the Golden Gate may preen its 
feathers over the 9-to-3 vote in the United 
Nations Executive Committee in London to 
locate the UNO capital in the United States, 
The vote is not final, for it must be ratified 


by the Preparatory Commission and by the - 


General Assembly. Nor was San Francisco 
specified in the recommendation. The world 
capital might be Philadelphia. It might even 
be New York. But the chances are that it will 
be San Francisco. The delegates from Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Chile, China, Cz2choslovakia, 
Mexico, Russia, and Yugoslavia seem to have 
had that city in mind when they supported 
the American candidacy. So may have the 
delegates from France, Britain, and the Neth- 
erlands, who preferred a European site. It 
was not an issue between cities. It was an 
issue between continents. 

The new won over the old, a location where 
the winds of freedom blow over one, like 
Geneva, which maintained a precarious neu- 
trality in two world wars, or The Hague or 
Copenhagen, both overrun in the war. Russia 
significantly preferred a new start. Mr. 
Gromyko and his chief, Mr. Molotoff, may 
have pleasant memories of the San Francisco 
Conference, which did not break up in a 
disagreement. If so, their attitude is en- 
couraging, a small bright item in a dreary 
Week, 

The French and British arguments for a 
European location had their point. It was 
not Geneva that failed—it was the members 
of the League of Nations. Many of the sore 
spots which the United Nations shou:d try to 
heal are in Europe. The hoped-for security of 
small nations might be dramatized by put- 
ting the world capital in one of them, long 
exposed under the old system to the surge of 
invading armies. But the choice of San Fran- 
cisco wculd emphasize the world-wide, and 
it is to be prayerfully hoped, the disinterested 
character of the UNO. The Occident and the 
Orient now meet on our Pacific coast more 
truly than at Suez, though a vast ocean rolls 
between. 

UNO's birthplace has many happy auguries 
that take our minds off some dismal present 
facts. The nations came together there under 
the urgent demands of war. By the time the 
new organization is completed the statesmen 
who have just failed in London may have 
come to realize that the demands of peace are 
just as urgent and require just as much sac- 
rifice. They might be able to plan a brighter 
future in the fogs that roll in through the 
Golden Gate. 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have this opportunity to pay tribute 
to National Employ the Physically Han- 
dicapped Week, which our Nation is now 
celebrating. 

The splendid purpose of this observ- 
ance is apparent to all. We have been 
derelict in the past in our treatment of 
our physically handicapped citizens, and 
it is high time that we rectified that-con- 
dition. 

Surely the discriminations, both so- 
cially and economically, which, unfor- 


tunately, have been practiced against 
many of the millions of handicapped 
people, are unfair and unwise. A nation 
which has some 25,000,000 who are vari- 
ously disabled, must make adequate pro- 
vision for them. It must not put more 
barriers in their way to progress, but, 
rather, recognize its obligation to see 
that these—our afflicted brothers and sis- 
ters—have full opportunity to recover, 
physically, insofar as that may be pos- 
sible; to be afforded needed educational 
facilities, and to be placed in suitable 
employment. 

I am proud that I have always sup- 
ported legislation designed to improve 
the lot of the disabled, both military and 
civilian, and I want to seize this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voorui1s], who 
sponsored National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week. Its passage is 
a merited tribute to his statesmanship 
and humanitarianism, which we all 
recognize. 

I also congratulate the American Fed- 
eration of the Physically Handicapped, 
which organization, through its presi- 
dent, Paul A. Strachan, and its secretary, 
Miss Mildred Scott, fought so valiantly, 
to have the resolution enacted. 


PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Ninety-third, 
Ninety-fourth, and Ninety-fifth Annual 
Reports of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Railroad Company for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1942, 1943, and 1944. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE Howse, October 9, 1945. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce be permitted to 
sit this week and next week during gen- 
eral debate, on a bill pending before that 
subcommittee relating to railroads. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. Vooruts] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am deeply indebted to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Cor- 
FEE] for the kind remarks he has just 
made. It is my purpose in the 15 min- 
utes I have this afternoon to discuss 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. I believe this week is 
an-observance on the part of our whole 
Nation, first, of the accomplishments 
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which handicapped people have made 
through the years, and particularly dur. 
ing the war period, and, second, of the 
opportunity and the obligation which the 
Nation has to open to handicapped peo. 
ple the opportunity for constructive con- 
tribution through worth-while jobs to 
their Nation’s welfare. The keynote of 
this whole program seems to me to be 
found in one short sentence: “Consider 
the man, not the disability.” We all 
know of those outstanding examples 
from history where people suffering from 
handicaps of one kind or another have 
not only overcome those handicaps but 
more than overcome them and made ot 
themselves outstandingly great people. 
What the handicapped people of this 
Nation really want—first, the handi- 
capped veteran and, second, the handi- 
capped citizen who is not a veteran—is 
to live like other people, to have a worth- 
while job, and to be able to make a con- 
tribution to the welfave of his family and 
his country. 

Now, there are in the way of a realiza- 
tion of that goal certain obstacles. The 
first of these obstacles consists of certain 
popular misconceptions which I shall 
speak about in just amoment. The sec- 
ond of them is a general apathy on the 
part of vast sections of our population, 
most important perhaps those who are 
in a position to offer employment to 
handicapped people in a wide variety of 
occupations. It was largely to overcome 
these popular misconceptions concerning 
the positions and abilities of our handi- 
capped citizens, and, second, to overcome 
this general apathy about the problem, 
that the idea of National Employ th» 
Physically Handicapped Week was con- 
ceived and the legislation introduced by 
me. I should like to give at the very 
outset primary credit for the inspiration 
that led to the passage of this legislation 
to two organizations, the American Fed- 
eration of the Physically Handicapped, 
and the Disabled American Veterans. 

In order that we may get a clear idea of 
what the purposes of this week are, I 
should like to read the proclamation is- 
sued by the President of the United States 
in this connection. It reads: 

Whereas the people of this Nation are de- 
termined to foster an environment in which 
those of their fellow citizens who have be- 
come physically handicapped can continue 
to make their rightful contribution to the 
work of the world and can continue to enjoy 
the opportunities and rewards of that work; 
and 

Whereas Public Resolution No. 176, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, approved August Il, 
1945, provides in part: 

“That hereafter the first week in October 
of each year shall be designated as National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
During said week, appropriate ceremonies 
are to be held throughout the Nation, the 
purpose of which will be to enlist public sup- 
port for and interest in the employment of 
otherwise qualified but physically handi- 
capped workers”: 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to observe the week of October 7-13, 
1945, as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. I ask the governors of 
States, mayors of cities, heads of the various 
agencies of the Government, and other pub- 
lic officials, as well as leaders in industry, 
education, religion, and every other aspect 
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of our common life, during this week and at 
all other suitable times, to exercise every 
appropriate effort to enlist public support of 
qa sustained program for the employment and 
development of the abilities and capacities 
of those who are physically handicapped. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a third problem 
which arises in this connection, and that 
is the problem of actual barriers which 
exist, either in the minds of people or 
in point of fact, toward the employment 
of disabled veterans or other handi- 
capped people. One of those barriers 
arises in connection with the workmen's 
compensation laws, which I should like 
to deal with briefiy because, before we 
can get down to the earnest work which 
we know lies ahead of us—of placing our 
disabled veterans in worth-while employ- 
ment—we must be sure there are not any 
actual ohstacles which stand in the way. 

One of these things which has actually 
been a berrier is the fact that under the 
workmen’s compensation laws a handi- 
capped person, if employed, under cer- 
tain circumstances, on suffering injury 
which to another person would yield a 
certain amount of compensation, would 
be entitled, for goo:] and sufficient rea- 
son, to a much larger amount of compen- 
sation. It wes with this idea in mind 
that I effered an amendment to the GI 
pill if rights, when it passed the House, 
which provided in effect that whenever 
a disabled veteran was employed by an 
employer, if that disabled veteran were 
injured on the job and became entitled to 
workmen’s compensation for his injury, 
then the Veterans’ Administration should 
compensate the workmen’s compensation 
fund for any emount of losses over and 
beyond the contribution which that man 
himself had made out of deductions from 
his pay in connection with the operation 
of the act. 

Under those circumstances there would 
be nct only no barrier egainst the em- 
ployment of disabled veterans, but a posi- 
tive inducement to their employment, be- 
cause there cculd be no losses either to 
the employer or to the compensation 
fund as a result thereof. 

FINE RECORD OF TEE HANDICAPPED WORKER 


Mr. Sveaker, I shou!d like to speak for 
a couple of minutes on some of the mis- 
conceptions about our handicapped citi- 
zens. Incidentally, it has been estimated 
by the Disabled American Veterans that 
there are some 400,060 service-connected 
physically handicapped veterans of 
World War I in the United States today; 
that there may ke as many as two and 
one-half million physically handicapped 
veterans of World War II. To these must 
be added the large numbers of those dis- 
abled in the performance of their jobs in 
industry, of which there are many times 
the number of disabled war veterans. 

The United States Office of Education 
recenily conducted a survey among a 
Cross section of large employers in this 
couniry to see what those employers’ 
opinions were as to the record made by 
handicapped people who had been em- 
ployed Curing the war. We all know 
that during the war the contribution 
mace by cur handicapped citizens has 
been an outstanding one and that their 
contribution to the production record of 
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our country was of vital importance in 
the winning of the war; but few of us 
probably realize the exact facts that per- 
tain in this connection. 

I am reading now from press material 
prepared by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans for use in connection with National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, which is probably the most com- 
prehensive material on this subject that 
has ever been gathered together. 

Going back to the survey conducted by 
the United States Office of Education, 
they sent questionnaires to somewhat 
over a hundred employers and received 
replies from most of them. These were 
substantial employers so that it is an im- 
portant result. 

Out of 97 employers reporting on ab- 
senteeism, 53 found there was less absen- 
teeism among handicapped people than 
there was among other people. Thirty- 
nine said it was the same for both groups, 
and only five reported that absenteeism 
was more among the handicapped. 

With regard to the accident rate, which 
is most important, of these employers, 87 
reporting on this subject, 49 found the 
accident rate was lower among the han- 
dicapped: 36 said it was the same for 
both groups; and only 2 reported a higher 
accident rate for the handicapped than 
for these who did not have handicaps. 

On the question of productivity, 105 
employers answered that question. 
Twenty-five found that the output of the 
handicapped people was ac.ually greater 
than that of the others. Sixty-nine re- 
ported that there was no difference be- 
tween the 2 groups, and only 11 reported 
that it was lower among the handicapped. 

In other words, the evidence is con- 
vincing that the handicapped people of 
the United States have produced as much 
cr more than other people have been able 
to do. We have instances in connection 
with the war effort of the Nation where, 
for example on inspection jobs a certain 
company hired blind people after a little 
experimentation, to do this inspection 
job and found that those blind people 
did this particular inspection job better 
than sighted people had been able to do it. 

In other instances we have whole de- 
partments of corporations which have 
been staffed entirely by people who ere 
entirely deaf, where it was found that 
those people could do that job better than 
others were able to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam happy to report that 
on last Wednesday afternoon a meeting 
was held in my office of a number of 
persons connected with various agencies, 
public ana private, interested in and 
dealing with this problem of the physi- 
cally handicapped people; and I am en- 
couraged to note that real effort is being 
made both by Government agencies 
among the armed forces and cut of the 
armed forces to attempt to solve this 
problem. It cannot be solved, however, 
in my judgment, without the united at- 
tention to it of the whole of the Ameri- 
can people. It is not enough that we 
have the devoted work of such men as 
Mr. Millard Rice, of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, and the long battle that 
organization has conducted in this field, 
nor that we find the earnest work being 


done by the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped under Mr. Paul 
Strachan. It is not enough that we find 
employers here and there finding oppor- 
tunity for handicapped workers, or that 
at this meeting I refer to we heard the 
excellent statement of Mr. Hines, repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Labor. Even the fact that the armed 
forces are giving attention to it and 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
United States Employment Service is not 
enough, nor even the very fine job being 
done by the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in connection with their 
State-aid program which has been set 
up by Congress. 

No, Mr. Speaker; the only ultimate 
answer to this problem and the only way 
in which our handicapped people will 
have the chance to which they are en- 
titled and which they have so richly 
earited either through service in the 
armed forces where their disabilities have 
been incurred or by the fine production 
record of many of their number during 
the war, the only way this is going to 
be realized is by united national effort, 
and in my judgment that is going to take 
a certain profound dedication on the part 
of many of us to that cause. Those em- 
ployers who have gone out of their way to 
hire handicapped people are entitled to 
the thanks and gratitude of the whole 
Nation. May their tribe increase, as I 
believe in time it will. But I hope most 
earnestly that every one of us will observe 
this week not only with word of mouth 
but also in our acts and in our hearts 
and that there will go out through this 
Nation, over the radio, in the press, and 
through the observances carried on in 
the communities of the country, a mes- 
sage to the disabled veterans and to the 
other handicapped people which will be 
a message of hope. - 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to congratu- 
late the gentleman for his able presen- 
tation of this vitally important matter at 
this time. Never before has there been 
so large a proportion cf our young men 
hand:capped or disabled, most of them 
as a result of this war. These are they 
to whom we owe’a deep debt of gratitude 
which must be expressed in more than 
words. We should make ourselves par- 
ticularly helpful to them in this hour, 
and more so as the gentleman has called 
the attention of the country to the situa- 
tion through this public presentation. I 
wish to thank him for it and endorse his 
act in their behalf. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
much obliged to the gentleman from 
Ar:zona, who has done so much already 
for this great cause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VCORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a brief article. 
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OPA AND LABOR LEADERS DOUBLE-CROSS 
THE PRESIDENT—OPA AND STRIKES 
MAKE RECONVERSION IMPOSSIBLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Horrman] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
months prior to the end of the war, the 
administration’s propaganda agencies 
were beseeching industrialists and busi- 
nessmen to take up and carry the produc- 
tion and employment burden which in- 
evitably would follow the end of the war. 

After the fighting was over—yes, and 
before—American industry was told by 
the administration’s spokesmen—yes, it 
heard threats from many a left-winger— 
that unless it did produce needed mer- 
chandise, unless it provided full and suit- 
able employment at an adequate wage, 
the Government itself would take over. 

To throw a real scare into business- 
men, industrialists, and the taxpayer, the 
President came out flat-footedly for an 
unemployment bill which sought to have 
the Federal Government guarantee $25 a 
week for 26 weeks to all those thrown out 
of employment and who were unable to 
find a suitable—to them—job. 

Another step in the program was taken 
by President Truman when he insisted 
that Congress pass the so-called full em- 
ployment bill, which would have put into 
legislative language the prior threat that, 
if industry did not meet the demands of 
the unions to provide full employment, 
the Government, with the aid of the 
Federal Treasury and whatever powers 
it might possess, would use the tax- 
payer’s money to create and maintain 
full employment. 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
proposed legislation, reconversion and 
full employment are impossible under 
the administration’s labor and OPA pol- 
icles. 

This administration apparently is, as 
was the preceding one, in an alliance 
with the leaders of organized labor, In 
exchange for its political support, the 
last administration granted special fa- 
vors, gave undue advantage to certain 
labor leaders and unions. Now, many of 
those leaders and their political sup- 
porters are fighting among themselves. 

Many of the present strikes are juris- 
dictional. They are due to disputes be- 
tween the political leaders of the unions; 
to disputes between rival factions in 
some unions. Some of them are due to 
the Government's support of the union 
demand for a 30 percent increase in 
wages. 

No opinion is expressed as to whether 
the workers making the demand for the 
30 percent increase should, because of 
an increase in the cost of living, receive 
it, but one thing is certain: Just as long 
as the OPA holds down the price of the 
finished product, a 30 percent increase 
in wages cannot be paid by manufactur- 
ers without destroying all prospect of 
continued employment. 

_ One of the reasons for creating OPA 
was to hold down the price of the things 
needed by the low-income group. The 


effect of its operation has been to defeat 
the very purpose for which it was estab- 
lished. 

Low-priced merchandise of all kinds— 
socks, shirts, underwear, children’s gar- 
ments, women’s dresses, and men’s work 
suits—have gone off the market and in 
their place have come high-priced gar- 
ments of every description. 

The same is true of many other low- 
priced items, an abundance of which is 
necessary to the welfare of the average 
citizen. 

From the daily press any citizen who 
cares to read can learn about the causes 
and the effects of the strikes. The de- 
structive efforts of OPA have not been 
given so much publicity. 

To illustrate what the OPA is doing, 
let me give you an example by citing the 
facts connected with the action of the 
OPA which makes it impossible for one 
businessman, who, after arranging for 
materials and manpower in the fall of 
1944 and after entering upon a recon- 
version program, in reliance upon the 
OPA, later had his plans knocked into a 
cocked hat by that same organization. 

A brief summary of this particular 
case is as follows: 

Prior to the war, the Burnette Cast- 
ings Co., of Hartford, Mich., under the 
name of the Cookware Co. of America, 
was manufacturing and selling direct to 
the consumer aluminum cooking utensils. 

On October 12, 1944, it asked OPA for 
prices, but none were given until Janu- 
ary 3, 1945. 

These prices were supposed to be based 
upon comparison with the March 1942 
prices of competitors, but, owing to the 
fact that the company’s product had cer- 
tain improved features peculiar to it, no 
real comparison was made. 

After several conferences in Wash- 
ington between company representatives 
and representatives of the OPA, the 
company was told that a certain schedule 
of revised prices would be effective from 
and after the 18th day of April 1945, 
and, at the request of the representatives 
of the OPA, the company, in writing, 
accepted that statement as one under 
which it could work. 

Relying upon such _ representations 
and a written confirmation and sched- 
ules of prices, dated April 28, 1945, 
signed by Chester Bowles, the company 
purchased new machinery; added new 
employees; borrowed $150,000 of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, and 
sold and agreed to deliver upward of a 
half a million dollars’ worth of cooking 
utensils. 

On August 31, 1945, the company re- 
ceived a letter from OPA stating that, 
after some unnamed Gate, it must sell 
its products at a material reduction 
from the prices named in the order of 
April 28. 

The April 28 price was, in part, based 
upon the cost of three improvements 
appearing on the Burnette utensils which 
do not appear on others. These im- 
provements, which added to the cost, 
were: 

(a) Spiral ridges on the bottom of the 
pan, 
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(b) A milled, raised edge on the outer 
circumference of the pan; and 

(c) An adjustable vent. 

There will be another feature added 
as soon as it can be obtained. That is 4 
temperature gauge—i00,000 of which 
have been ordered. For that, when 
added, OPA has verbally agreed to add 
50 cents to the retail price. 

The company’s president, Mr. Bur- 
nette, came to Washington and appeared 
before the House Select Committee to 
Investigate Acts of Executive Agencies 
Which Exceed Their Authority. 

Testimony was taken by this commit- 
tee on October 2, and Mr. Samuel w., 
Levitties, Director, Consumer Goods Di- 
vision, OPA, speaking for OPA on the 
Burnette and other matters, among 
other things testified—stenographer’s 
minutes, Ward & Paul, October 2, 1945, 
pages 3184-3188: 


Mr. Harter. Mr. Levitties, you listened to 
the testimony today. Are you satisfied that 
the OPA witnesses who claim that there was 
an error made in this higher price that they 
granted, are you satisfied that they have 
proved they knew there was an error and 
that an error was committed? 

Mr. LEviTTIEs. Well, no; I wouldn't say I 
am ‘completely satisfied that they knew at 
the time that an error was committed. 

Mr. HarRTLeY. Do they know today? 

Mr. LEvITTIES. I am perfectly in accord with 
you, because to me the first question I would 
like to ask is, What is the value of each of 
these three extra gadgets in there? What is 
the actual cost? I don’t know. That hasn't 
been brought out. 

Mr. HarTLEy. On that point, the man who 
fixes the price on each of those gadgets should 
fix the price on what it cost Mr. Burnette to 
put those embellishments on the frying pan 
rather than whether or not the price execu- 
tive feels it is a practical thing for them to 
do. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If he wants to put the 
gadgets on and people want to buy them, you 
are willing to give him a fair price? 

Mr, LeviTTIEs. For the article he makes 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Based upon what it costs 
him? 

Mr. LEviTTIEs. Definitely. 

Mr. HorrMaNn. That is all he is asking 

Mr. LeviTtTies. That is exactly what I pro- 
pose to do, and I sincerely apologize for this 
unfortunate incident coming out at such 
great length before this committee. 

Mr, HorrMaNn. You see, up to this time no 
one has been willing to take that into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Levitties. I am willing to see Mr. 
Burnette today, tomorrow, or any other day. 

Mr. HorrMaN. He is sitting there and would 
be glad to go with you. 

Mr. Levi1TIEs. I will be glad to go with him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Levitties, you also 
heard the testimony that telegrams and let- 
ters from him about this subject have beet 
unanswered for a month. It seems tw me 
that is inexcusabie. 

Mr. LEVITTIES. Well, let me say somethinZ 
on that point. I just took over this division 
on the Ist of September—a month ago. We 
are fully cognizant of the seriousness of the 
situation. Congressman Voornis expresse( 
the fear that here we are in reconversion, and 
everybody is concerned about what we are 
going to do with the unemployables, let's get 
them back to work, and so forth, This thing 
caught the Office unawares, The end of the 
war was certainly no one expected momet- 
tarily, and I, for one, definitely recogni/é 
that we have to proceed with greater spec. 
We are doing something about it. 
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We have broken up the Consumer Durable 
Goods Branch into three branches now for 
the sole purpose of getting quicker and more 
rapid action in order to price these recon- 
verted items. We are trying to staff the 
people in these branches in order to give 
better service to the people who are entitled 
to it. We can’t get back into reconversion 
unless we do that very thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. You will talk with Mr. 
Burnette? 

Mr. LEvITTIES. I certainly will at any time 
he wants to spend some time with me. 

The CHAIRMAN. He is right here. 

Mr. FiscuHpacn. Mr. Levitties, as a business- 
man, don’t you think it would stabilize the 
conditions under which manufacturers have 
to operate if some provision were adopted 
whereby a price order, when fixed, could not 
be withdrawn so that they would have some- 
thing solid to look forward to instead of a 
flimsy foundation upon which to proceed? 

Mr. Levittres. Mr. Fischbach, I agree 100 
percent with that statement. I, as a busi- 
nessman, certainly would not want to come 
to OPA or any other agency and be made 
to believe or think that I can proceed on cer- 
tain Government desires, action, or regula- 
tion, and then have that snatched from 
under me. They are certainly entitled to 
that. 

The fact of the matter is that this is un- 
fortunate, but it isn’t a prevalent situation. 
It isn’t something that exists every day. It 
just developed in one case—perhaps a dozen 
cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Levitties, Mr. Burnette, 
as a matter of fact, has been trying to get 
straightencd out and go to work for something 
like a year. 

But Mr. Levitties did not sit down with 
Mr. Burnette as requested. He arranged 
for Mr. Burnette to come to his office on a 
subsequent day, when he promised to ad- 
just these prices. Burnette kept the ap- 
pointment but was told by Mr. Levitties 
that he must file under SO-119. Today, 
October 9, he is still waiting here in 
Washington. 

Briefly, his case is this: 

He obtained priority both for mate- 
rials and labor in November of 1944. He 
was ready to operate, but waited for a 
price from OPA. On January 3, he was 
given a price. He could not produce un- 
der it. 

On April 18 and 28, after a full and 
complete investigation, Chester Bowles in 
writing gave him a price. August 31, he 
was notified the April 28th price has been 
withdrawn. Both he, and evidently the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, a 
Government agency, which loaned him 
$150,000, relied and acted upon Chester 
Bowles’ written order. Subsequently, 
OPA welshed and left him out on a limb. 

If Chester Bowles will not willingly 
keep his word to a citizen and to another 
department of the Government, and if 
he cannot be forced to do so by the Con- 
gress, it is a waste of time and money to 
urge industry to reconvert. 

Unless the law-enforcing agencies of 
State and Nation put an end to the vio- 
lence and the rioting which encourage 
Strikes; unless the administration quits 
playing politics with labour racketeers and 
Politicians; unless the OPA mends its 
Ways or is abolished, this country, after 
& short period of prusperity, will take a 
hose dive into a depression which will 
bring suffering and want to many of us. 

It is just futile to talk about recon- 
version and full employment as long as 
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the strikes and the policy of OPA make 
the accomplishment of either impossible. 
EXHIBIT A 


THE BURNETTE CASTINGS Co., 
Hartford, Mich., April 18, 1945. 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. E. W. Heilman.) 

GENTLEMEN: After conferences with the 
Durable Gocds Price Branch of the Office of 
Price Administration on April 17 and 18, we 
have agreed to proceed with the production 
and sale of the following utensils at the re- 
tail prices listed below: 
Article: Price 

. 95 
Round roaster............. .90 
Sauce pan, 314 quarts___.......--. . 70 
Sauce pan, 2% quarts........-... . 70 
Sauce pan, 1'4 quarts . 70 
SNES TAY | PO wen dctcccnus. . 70 
Chicken fryer . 25 
Old oval roaster . 25 
New oval roaster eepe .70 


We appreciate the cooperation of your Office 
in coming to a quick determination of an ad- 
justed price. 

Very truly yours, 
WruiaM A. BURNETTE, 
Chairman of the Board, 


EXHIBIT B 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


OPINION ACCOMPANYING REVISED ORDER NO. 3242 
UNDER SECTION 1499.158 OF MAXIMUM PRICE 
REGULATION NO. 188 


On January 3, 1945, the Office of Price 
Administration issued Order No. 3242 under 
section 1499.158 of Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 188 establishing maximum prices for 
sales to retailers and to users of eight articles 
of kitchen utensils manufactured by Burnette 
Castings Co. of Hartford, Mich. These ar- 
ticles are described in the manufacturer's 
application dated Cctober 14, 1944. 

Upon review of the previous order, it ap- 
pears that certain features of these articles 
were not given due weight in the orginal 
cetermination of prices, and an ‘increase in 
the existing maximum prices is required to 
compensate for these features in order to 
bring the prices into line with the general 
level of maximum prices in the regulation. 
In addition, with respect to one of the Bur- 
nette articles, a different article has been 
chosen as being more comparable than the 
one originally used as a comparable article, 
and this has braught about a change in price. 

The order also establishes a maximum price 
for an oval roaster on the same basis that 
was used to detcrmine the maximum prices 
for the remainder of the articles, all of which 
constitute a line of articles. 

It appears also that the manufacturer can- 
not determine maximum prices for sales to 
jobbers and to department stores since, in 
March 1942, it made no sales of the same 
type of articles to those classes of purchasers 
and, therefore, it has: no price differential 
which it can apply to its established maxi- 
mum prices. Maximum prices for sales to 
these new classes of purchasers which are in 
line with properly establishcd maximum 
prices of competitive manufacturers for such 
sales are accordingly fixed by the crder. 

Issued this 28th day of April 1945. 

CHESTER Bow! ss, 
Administrator, 

Certified to be true copy of original: 

Mary RUSSELL, 
Administrative Assistant. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
(MPR 188, Revised Order No. 3242—Burnctte 
Castings Co.) 

APPROVAL OF MAXIMUM PRICES 


For the reasons set forth in an opinion 
issued simultaneously herewith and filed with 
the Division of the Federal Register, and pur- 
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suant to section 1499.153 of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 188, it is ordered: 

(a) This revised order establishes maxi- 
mum prices for sales and deliveries of cer- 
tain articles manufactured by Burnette Cast- 
ings Co., of Hartford, Mich. 

1. For all sales and deliveries to the fol- 
lowing classes of purchasers by any person, 
the maximum prices are those set forth 
below: 


| Maximum prices per unit for 
sales to— 


} | 
| Retail- | 
|} ers | 
Depart-| other | Ulti- 
ment } mate 
stores 


| 


Fquare griddle 
Sauce pan 
145-quart 
2)o-quart 
3)5-quart ée 
Fry pan with cover: 
Sa eee 8 | 3.13 4.70 


li-inch dated 3. & 4.13 4.84 7 
Round roaster_........- .| 3.95 | | . 27 | 7.8 
Oval roaster } | | 
15 by 10 by 7 saa ee 1 9.50 | 14.25 
l6ts by 1134 by 834 - 36 8.3 9.80 | 14.70 


These maximum prices are for the articles deserived in 
the manufacturer's applications dated Oct. 14, 1944, and 
Feb. 28, 1945. 


2. For sales by the manufacturer, the 
maximum prices apply to all sales and de- 
liveries since Maximum Price Regulation No. 
188 kecame applicable to those sales and 
deliveries. They are f. o. b. factory and they 
are subject to a cash discount of 2 percent 
for payment within 10 days net 30 days. 

3. For sales by persons other than the 
manufacturer, the maximum prices apply 
to all sales and deliveries after the effective 
date of this revised order. Those prices are 
subject to each seller's customary terms and 
conditions of sale on sales of similar articles. 

4. If the manufacturer wishes to make 
sales and deliveries to any other class of pur- 
chaser or on other terms and conditions of 
sale, he must apply to the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., under the 
Fourth Pricing Method, section 1499.158 of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 188, for the 
establishment of maximum prices for those 
sales, and no sales or deliveries may be made 
until maximum prices have been authorized 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

(b) The manufacturer shall attach a tag 
or label to every article for which a maxi- 
mum price for sales to consumers is estab- 
lished by this revised order. That tag or 
label contain the following statement with 
the amount properly filled in: 

CPA Retail Ceiling Price $- 

DO NOT DETACH 

(c) At the, time of, or prior to, the first 
invoice to each purchaser for resale, the seller 
shall notify the purchaser in writing of the 
maximum prices and conditions established 
by this revised order for sales by the pur- 
chaser. This notice may be given in any 
convenient form. 

(d) This revised order may be revoked or 
amended by the Price Administration at 
any time. 

(e) This revised order shall become effec- 
tive on the 30th day of April 1915 

Issued this 28th day of April 1945. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 

Administrator. 
Certified to be true copy of original: 
MAny RUSSELL, 

Administrative Assistant. 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
with the permission of those who have 
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special orders, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
man has written another chapter in the 
history of war. The world arises from 
the rubble, ashes, and devastation of de- 
struction to gaze with hope and faith 
upon the early rays of the sun of peace. 
The armed forces of America have made 
possible life—without the roar of the 
bomber, the shrieks of the cannon, the 
cries of the wounded and dying. Amer- 
ica resurgent looks to the future—with 
gratitude to her warriors, appreciative 
for the successful constructive efforts of 
her citizens, and sensitive to the prob- 
lems of reconstruction and reconversion, 

All postwar difficulties are not, how- 
ever, questions of surplus properties and 
contract renegotiations. Neither are 
they directly associated with labor trou- 
bles nor solely concerned with the 
returning veterans. 

One of the important problems which 
exists independently of but magnified by 
the wounds of battle is that of the em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped 
of this Nation. This week of October 
has been set aside by an act of Congress 
to emphasize the great importance to our 
country of enabling the physically handi- 
capped to enter upon the road to happi- 
ness through the employment of their 
talents to the full extent of their abili- 
ties. Public support for and interest in 
the employment of otherwise qualified 
but physically handicapped workers of 
America should supplement this con- 
gressional action. 

A conservative estimate indicates that 
in industry alone during the war years 
7,800,000 have been injured, 365,000 per- 
manently disabled, and 62,000 killed. 
This is in addition to the 1,100,000 mili- 
tary casualties. Prior to Pearl Harbor 
statistics show that the number of 
physically handicapped approximated 
25,000,000. These figures evidence con- 
clusively that a formidable segment of 
our population is composed of men and 
women who suffer disabilities which pre- 
vent their full enjoyment of the physical 
strength with which man is normally 
endowed. Unfortunately, this number is 
being daily augmented, not alone by the 
men and women who return disabled 
from military service but also by an ap- 
proximate average of 1,000,000 persons 
injured yearly inindustry. The rehabili- 
tation and placement of these less for- 
tunate residents of every city and town 


‘in our country challenges, not only the 


attention of legislators but the sym- 
pathy and necessary understanding of 
employer-employee labor-management. 
This importance of the problem is recog- 
nized. Thoughtful care must be given to 
its solution. 

Leaders of industry have expressed 
concern at this constantly expanding 
national problem. Educational and re- 
ligious groups, as Well as veterans’ or- 
ganizations have initiated and supported 
programs designed for the aid and as- 
sistance of our physically incapacitated 
in a concerted effort to guarantee for 
them the American way of life. No 


words are needed to make apparent the 
necessity for giving the partially incapi- 
tated an opportunity for employment. 
Obviously useful employment is more de- 
sirable than dependence upon Govern- 
ment dole—both from the point of view 
of the disabled—who seek not charity but 
placement—and from the selfish aspect 
of national economy which reaps greater 
revenue from greater employment. 

We must have in America full life for 
all our citizens whether they be physi- 
cally fit or partially disabled. Congress 
has been generous in appropriating 
funds to the end that conversion shall be 
rapid and orderly. Congress is now oc- 
cupied with the problem of full employ- 
ment, realizing as it does that upon em- 
ployment depends national security and 
greatness. 

During the war when the nations of 
the world were the beneficiaries of the 
miracle of American production and cre- 
ative power, many millions, old and 
young, able and disabled, worked on the 
assembly line of industry to help make 
victory more secure and more speedy. 
There are today 11,000,000 veterans re- 
turning to this country with one ambi- 
tion—finding a job. The impact of this 
searching force of heroes upon our in- 
dustrial system cannot be underesti- 
mated. Veterans, able and disabled, 
must be placed in a position where they 
may enjoy the fruits of the battles they 
have so gloriously fought and won, fruits 
of life they so rightfully deserve. But 
they too realize that along with them, a 
place must be found wherein citizens, 
whose physical condition makes it harder 
to bear the burdens of daily life, must 
earn purchasing power to avoid the pit- 
falls of a depression which, unless they 
find employment, may engulf them to 
our national sorrow. 

I know how these men and women, in 
and out of military service, feel about 
their physical afflictions. I am familiar 
with their difficulties. Every day, in the 
ordinary routine of life, men and women 
are maimed and blinded and disabled by 
illness and _ accidents. Experience 
teaches that the attention, hitherto 
given, has failed to completely solve the 
social and economic problems of the 
physically handicapped. Few, however, 
realize the small percentage of persons 
who are totally free from illness and 
physical defect. The industrial work of 
the world is accomplished by human be- 
ings who suffer in some degree from 
physical limitation. Our recent Selec- 
tive Service System proved that many, in 
apparent possession of the highest physi- 
cal attributes, suffered from ailments 
which exempted them from military 
service. 

The highest ideal of health encom- 
passes more than full and complete en- 
joyment of perfect physique. Man must 
also possess strength, endurance, skill, 
as well as resourcefulness and will power. 
Compensation laws place much financial 
responsibility upon industry. But so- 
ciety has been slow to recognize its obli- 
gation in the training for new positions 
and the retraining for old occupations, 
which disabling accidents or illness 
makes necessary. Neither employer nor 
State can do more than supplement what 
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the will to do of the individual seeks to 
accomplish. The ambition and the wil] 
of the individual is the real key to the 
problem. But industry can give, and 
should give, handicapped persons a rea- 
sonable opportunity to engage in pro- 
ductive employment. Compensation or 
money payment helps prevent the de- 
moralization of the adult cripple, but it 
does not make him necessarily a pro- 
ductive member of society. 

Let us not forget, in our own anxiety, 
to do honor to our returning veterans 
the economic and social consequences of 
a failure to provide employment or 
means of employment through educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and selective place- 
ment for the millions of our citizens who 
are uppermost in our minds during this 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. There exists a peculiar 
social obligation to those disabled who 
have not found their natural place in 
society. Labor unions and relief agen- 
cies, churches, settlements, and veterans’ 
organizations all must share responsi- 
bility. The absorption of the physically 
handicapped is not distinct from the gen- 
eral distribution of labor. The handi- 
capped man should first have his disabil- 
ity reduced to a minimum to the end that 
he may take his place, not as a disabled 
veteran or a partially disabled individual, 
but as an ordinary citizen. The people of 
this Nation are determined that their 
fellow citizens, who suffer physical limi- 
tations, shall have the opportunity to 
continue to contribute to the general wel- 
fare of mankind and to enjoy the satis- 
faction of the reward which flows from 
useful employment. 

America owes a debt to her disabled 
citizenery. During the darkest hours of 
the war, when the flower of America 
fought on the battlefields of the world, 
these men and women, heedless of dis- 
comfort and forgetful of their infirmities, 
answered the call of their country and 
became heroes of industry. They too 
have served in the hour of dire peril. 
They are entitled, from the National and 
State Governments, as well as from in- 
dustry and labor, their share in victory 
and in peace—the opportunity to con- 
tinue as self-supporting members of their 
communities, 

Our Government has not been unmind- 
ful of its special obligation. The problem 
of rehabilitation of servicemen at the 
close of the last war led to a general 
program for the civilian handicapped. 
Federal and State assistance has de- 
veloped considerably, during recent yeas. 
There remains great work to be done. 
The present war, with its frightful conse- 
quence, will give impetus to the initiation 
and carrying on of more extended pro- 
grams of rehabilitation. Education, 
training, and placement will be carried 
on by experts who are familiar with the 
problems and who will work for one end— 
a job and a commensurate living for all 
those able and willing to work. 

A new and, I hope, a brighter and more 
permanent era of peace is enveloping the 
world. There is a moral responsibility 
upon all to see that those men and wo- 
men, who gave of their minds and bodies 
for the preservation of our Nation, shall 
be given the continued opportunity to 
give for the miantenance of the peace. 
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“National Employ the Physically Dis- 
abled Week,” established by an act of 
Congress, is being observed during this 
week in accordance with a proclamation 
of the President. The people of America 
are proud of the achievement of the phy- 
sically incapacitated during the hours of 
our national emergency. America will 
not forget their accomplishments but will 
during this week, and all the weeks of the 
year, lend succor and assistance to every 
humanitarian effort to bring to our hand- 
icapped, in full measure, the joy and 
peace and security they so richly deserve. 

SPECIAL GRDER 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Nor- 
RELL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SmiTH!| is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we 
read in the papers that the point system 
for discharging Army personnel is to be 
abandoned and instead men will be dis- 
charged on the basis of having had 2 
years of service. 

Whatever may be the purpose of this 
change it means, in effect, the establish- 
ment of a 2-year term of involuntary in- 
duction of men into the armed forces, 
until at least 6 months after the war has 
been declared terminated by the Presi- 
dent or a concurrent resolution by the 
two Eouses of Congress. 

There is no authority in the Szlective 
Service Act to conscript men to serve in 
the armed forces for any specified period. 
Iam convinced that the administration, 
the executive bureaucracy and control- 
ling forces in the Army intend to use 


‘very means they can conceive to delay 
as long as possible the official ending of 


the war in order to hold onto and 
strengthen their grip on the war powers 
conferred by the Congress. The point 
system for discharges must have inter- 
fered with their plan and they saw the 
opportunity to accomplish their end by 
continuing conscription for 2 years 
through this devious scheme. These 
same forces know that the country is 
overwhelmingly opposed to universal 
conscription of our youth, especially for 
policing the world, and it may be ex- 
pected that they will use such indirect 
means as they can avail themselves of to 
force this program upon our people. 

It is clear to me that high officials in 
the administration and Army are deter- 
mined to keep as many men in the armed 
services as they possibly can, all their 
protestations to the contrary notwith- 
Standing. They will fight all efforts to 
officially end the war and only an aroused 
and determined public will force Con- 
gress to effectively demobilize our armed 
forces and permit the men who were 
conscripted to fight the war to return 
to their homes and loved ones. 

From the many letters that I am re- 
ceiving from practically every district in 
the United States and from the soldiers 
in every theater of the world where they 
are located, Iam convinced that the pub- 
lic and the soldiers want Congress to take 
Steps to declare the war officially ended 
and the Army demobilized at the earliest 
Possible moment. If the President, the 
bureaucracies and our military heads do 
hot know that the war is over, they 


should realize that the soldiers and the 
public do. 

I shall continue to press for the pas- 
sage of my bills, H. R. 4105 and H. R. 
4106, which.in substance provide for the 
demobilization of the armed forces, the 
discontinuance of all inductions and the 
replacement within 6 months of all men 
needed for occupational and other mili- 
tary duties by members of the Regular 
Military Establishment and I ask that 
all Members of the House help me in 
accomplishing this task. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Burrett] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


FOREIGN COMMITMENTS 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I introduced a resolution (H. J. 
Res. 250) providing that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should secure from all 
agencies and departments of the Gov- 
ernment quarterly statements reporting 
the amount of their commitments out- 
side of the United States. 

The war is over. No excuse remains 
for not making a full and complete dis- 
closure to the American people of all 
promised and proposed commitments 
abroad. The people should have a con- 
solidated and understandable picture of 
the expenditures already contracted and 
in process before this House acts on any 
new appropriation abroad. 

Between forty and fifty governmental 
agencies are spending American tax and 
bond dollars over the globe. It is time 
to take the American people into full 
partnership on these ventures. The bill 
for all these commitments must be paid 
by the sweat and toil of the taxpayers. 

The resolution as introduced is as 
follows: 

House Joint Resolution 250 
Joint resolution to provide the Congress 
with information concerning financial 
commitments to foreign nations, 

Resolved, etc., That in order that the Con- 
gress of the United States may be regularly 
informed concerning the aggregate amounts 
of commitments by the Government of the 
United States or by agencies thereof, involv- 
ing the transfer of American goods, services, 
or credits to foreign governments or their 
political subdivisions, instrumentalities, 
agencies, corporations, or nationals, or to in- 
ternational organizations, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to secure from the appropriate officials 
of such governmental subdivisions, includ- 
ing, but not limited to— 

the Foreign Economic Administration; 

the Office of Price Administration; 

the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 

the Department of Agriculture; 

the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; 

the Federal Works Agency; 

the Export-Import Bank of Washington; 

the Petroleum Reserves Corporation; 

the United States Commercial Company; 

the Rubber Development Corporation; 

the Rubber Reserve Company; 

the United States Maritime Commission; 

the Department of the. Navy; 

the Panama Canal; 
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the Panama Railrcad Company; 

the Post Office Department; 

the Defense Plant Corporation; 

the Defense Supplies Corporation; 

the Metals Reserve Company; 

the Department of the Treasury; 

the War Department; 

the War Refugee Board; 

the War Shipping Administration; 

the Office of Alien Property Custodian; 

the American Commission for the Protec- 
tion and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in War Areas; 

the Bureau of the Budget; 

the Department of Commerce; 

the Office of Defense Transportation: 

the Federal Communications Commission; 

the Department of the Interior; 

the Department of Justice; 

the Department of Labor; 

the Petroleum Administration for War; 

the Department of State; 

the Smithsonian Institution; 

tne War Manpower Commission; 

the War Production Board; 

the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion; 

the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration; 

the International Monetary Fund; 

the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; 

the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Administration; 
such information as may be necessary to 
enable him to prepare and transmit to the 
House cf Representatives and to the Senate 
(1) a detailed report, which shall be trans- 
mitted within 45 days after the date of ap- 
proval of this joint resolution, showing, as 
of October 1, 1945, the estimated dollar value 
of American goods, services, and credits to 
be transferred pursuant to commitments 
made by such agencies; and (2) quarterly re- 
ports which shall be transmitted within 15 
days after the end of each quarter, showing 
the amounts of funds disbursed, and the 
value of goods, services, and credits trans- 
ferred during such quarter pursuant to 
such commitments, and the value of goods, 
services, or credits to be transferred pursuant 
to any such commitments remaining unful- 
filled at the end of such quarter. 


I have just now received from an 
agency known as the clearing office for 
foreign transactions and reports, Foreign 
Economic Administration, two informa- 
tive sets of documents on foreign ex- 
penditures. These documents, one 
marked “Secret” and the other “Confi- 
dential,” apparently have come to me as 
a result of this resolution, and I am 
pleased to have these compilations, which 
carry, as of April 1, substantial data 
on uncompleted contracts. 

However, I reiterate that the informa- 
tion requested in my resolution should 
be presented to the people. They should 
know the purposes of these expenditures, 
how much is being expended, and where 
it is being expended. 

From a hurried glance at this data it 
would seem that the requested informa- 
tion can be provided to Congress without 
too much difficulty. I again urge that a 
consolidated statement giving this pic- 
ture be given to Congress before new 
appropriations are requested. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. LEMKE. I wonder whether such 
a resolution is necessary. I thought the 
Congress was the only body that could 
make such commitments that were iegal 
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and binding upon the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman knows, 
of course, that Congress makes appro- 
priations. Some of those appropriations 
have been made in the nature of blank 
checks. As long as the war was on there 
was a legitimate reason for secrecy on 
some of these commitments. The way 
certain funds were expended was cer- 
tainly information that we did not want 
to get into the hands of our enemies. 
But the war is over. 

Mr. LEMKE. I agree that the war is 
over, and so are our secret agreements 
and secret commitments. At least, I 
should hope so, 

Mr. BUFFETT. I am afraid the gen- 
tleman is an optimist on that score. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT, THE NATIONAL IN- 
COME, AND INFLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said on the floor of the House all 
the time about expenditures by our Gov- 
ernment in foreign countries. It is true 
that the war is over and that we should 
economize just as much as possible. We 
should save every dollar that we can, and 
we should pay that dollar on the national 


debt. 
SIZE OF NATION’S DEBT 


Our national debt today is $261,000,- 
000,000. It is larger than the debt of 
any other country on earth. It is larger 
than any debt we have ever had in the 
United States. This national debt can 
be paid. It can be paid without any 
more trouble or inconvenience to the 
people than when we were paying one- 
tenth that.much in 1932, when our na- 
tional income was so low. We will have 
little trouble paying that debt if we keep 
the national income up; we will have all 
kinds of difficulty trying to pay the debt 
if our income goes down low as it was 
in 1932. 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND LIVES SAVED FOR EVERY 

BILLION DOLLARS SPENT FOR LEND-LEASE 


About the expenditures in foreign 
countries: I think this should be said 
about what was spent during the war. 
During the war I believe President Roose- 
velt once said that for every billion dol- 
lars we spent in lend-lease we saved the 
lives of 100,000 young men. I do not 
know that that estimate was a correct 
one, no one has any way of knowing; 
but we have reason to believe that the 
money we expended for lend-lease was 
one of the finest investments this country 
ever made. Every time we sent money 
to Russia, supplies or materials, and the 
Russians used that money, supplies or 
materials to go out and fight and kill 
and destroy our common enemy, the Ger- 
mans, there were fewer German soldiers 
to take the lives of American soldiers. 
The same way in China, every time we 
sent money or supplies to China—they 
did not need the money as much as they 


needed the supplies—and a Chinese 
took a part of the food we sent and went 
out and killed a Jap there was one less 
Jap to kill an American soldier. So out 
of the money that was expended by our 
Government for lend-lease I think we 
can safely estimate that from a million 
to 3,000,000 lives of young men were 
saved; in other words, from one to three 
million of our young men are safe, sound 
and well and are returning to their homes 
in the United States today by reason of 
the fact that we were not stingy with the 
use of funds and supplies to our allies who 
were using these supplies sent to them to 
destroy a common foe. That is worth 
thinking about. 
MACHINES USED INSTEAD OF MEN 


I believe this Congress is to be com- 
mended, and the administration, during 
the time this war was being fought, for 
using money and using machines instead 
of using men. Many countries did not 
do that, they were not privileged to be- 
cause they did not have the supplies and 
materials or the capacity to do the job. 
It was a policy which was adopted by the 
administration and this Congress never 
to send a soldier against the enemy in 
a hazardous undertaking when a ma- 
chine could be sent instead; and, regard- 
less of the cost of that machine because 
we valued a human life much more than 
all the money on earth—we can work and 
pay money back, we can restore materials 
and money but we cannot restore the 
lives of the men lost in battle. So this 
Congress is to be congratulated and com- 
mended and the administration in turn 
for at all times using money where pos- 
sible, where it would do good, to save the 
lives of American soldiers. 


DEBT HIGH—CASUALTY LIST LOW 


Our national debt is high, yes; but our 
casualty list is comparatively low inso- 
far as the losses in other countries are 
concerned. Let us see about our cas- 
ualties. One million of our men were 
casualties. Obviously, a major power en- 
gaged in a great world war cannot put 
forth the best effort and not have cas- 
ualties. We had 13,000,000 men in serv- 
ice during this war in the armed services 
of the United States. They were on 55 
battle fronts throughout the world. The 
sun never set on the American soldier 
during this war, yet notwithstanding the 
major part we had in this world war we 
had a million casualties only. I say 
“only.” It is a large number. I regret 
that we had any, but we did have a mil- 
lion casualties and out of the million cas- 
ualties there were 250,000 killed. This 
out of 13,000,000 men in the armed serv- 
ices. Of course, 250,000 is a large num- 
ber, but small compared to the losses of 
other countries. The total casualties of 
all participating countries during World 
War II, amounted to 55,000,000 and 
in the major part we played we had a 
million. Considering the great part we 
played, the dangers and the hazardous 
expeditions our men were forced to go 
upon, that number is comparatively low 
because we were willing to spend money 
to save human life. 

We hear criticisms all the time about 
our national debt being very high, but as 
far as I am concerned, I would rather 
have this high national debt which we 
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can pay than higher casualties. We can 
pay this debt and it will be paid. There 
will be no bankruptcy, there will be no 
repudiation; it will be paid in good hon- 
est dollars, I hope, that are worth ap. 
proximately 100 cents on the dollar. 
There is no doubt about that. I would 
much prefer this high national debt, 
with a low casualty list, than the reverse, 
as other countries had it during this war, 
Our position is much more favorable than 
the position of any other country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. Now that the war is over 
is it not time that we quit giving away 
these billions of dollars? 

Mr. PATMAN. We certainly do not 
want to give away money and it is not 
necessary to give away money to foreign 
countries now. We have a set-up for 
permanent peace in this country which 
I think is ideal. Of course, we do not 
know that it will work exactly because it 
is made up by human beings like all other 
plans and they cannot be perfect, but 
there is no reason why these countries 
cannot go into the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
and obtain loans for worthy purposes. 
When a country obtains a loan from 
the International Bank that country 
does not owe just America. That coun- 
try owes all of the Allied countries. It 
owes all participating countries in the 
world. Therefore, it is less likely that 
that particular country would default on 
payment of that debt because if she dit 
she would be in bad with all the countries 
on earth, not only the United States. So 
I do not anticipate we will be called upon 
to give money away. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do an- 
ticipate that there will be applications 
made to the International Bank for 
loans and also to the Export-Import 
Bank in this country. Let me tell you 
that there are three legs to this peace 
proposition. One leg is the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment; the second leg is the United 
Nations Charter; and the third leg is re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements. Those three 
legs support permanent peace in the 
world today and without every one of 
them we would not have a substantial 
leg to stand on. 

Mr. GROSS. Do the records show 
that these other countries are making 
their contribution to the bank and are 
cooperating with it? Does not the recs 
ord show the opposite, that it is only 
American dollars that are being handled 
and swapped around? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. We have, of course, two funds to 
deposit in, one of which is the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. America only pays her part 
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like the other countries pay. We do not 
pay any more; we do not pay any less, 
We put less than $6,000,000,000 into 
those two funds. We are not going to 
lose any of it. I do not believe we will 
lose a dollar. I do not believe there is a 
reasonable chance of losing any money. 
But if we should lose it all, it would be 
less than the cost of running the war for 
1 month. So it is a good risk. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
honestly believe any of this money will 
ever be paid back and can he possibly 
believe that in face of the previous action 
of these countries? 

Mr, PATMAN. The gentleman says 
“paid back.” It is not being paid out by 
the United States. The headquarters for 
the International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development and the Stabilization 
Fund will be here in the United States. 
Other countries will pay the money here. 
It is not being paid out. It is being paid 
into funds that will be right here in the 
United States. So I hope that in the 
consideration of all these questions in- 
volving expenditures, we keep in mind 
the good that we received from Lend- 
Lease; that we keep in mind these plans 
for permanent peace that I have men- 
tioned; and, third, but in no way is it the 
least, we should do everything within our 
power to prevent inflation here at home. 
Our servicemen have done their part 
well. They have won this war. If we 
permit them to come back to a country 
that is destroyed by reason of ruinous, 
runaway inflation, we will have caused 
them to suffer a great injustice that we 
could have prevented. We do not want 
ruinous inflation in this country. But 
there are greedy forces at work, each one 
feeling that “there should be no control 
over my particular industry. Our people 
can police their own members. We will 
not raise prices. We will not unduly in- 
crease prices.” But they are mistaken. 
You cannot police your own industry. 
Experience has proven that. It is in the 
interest of every man, woman, and child 
in America to get rid, yes, of every con- 
trol that it is possible to remove, but not 
to remove one until it is safe to remove 
it; otherwise we will have runaway infla- 
lion. When we have reconversion and 
production to the extent that supply and 
demand can operate, take off all controls. 
May I invite your attention to this fact, 
that after the other war we had no con- 
trols on materials, and supplies for home 
building. Prices went up high; very, 
very high. Construction immediately 
stopped. So instead of encouraging pro- 
duction and the building of homes, we 
actually stopped the building of homes. 
Let us not repeat that same performance 
after this war at a time when dangerous 
inflation is the most likely. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECK WORTH asked and was given 
bermission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
Sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Ropcers of Pennsylvania, for 1 
Week, on account of official business. 





To Mr. Krnzer (at the request of Mr. 
Ropcers of Pennsylvania) for this week, 
on account of death in family. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 34. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation to have printed additional 
copies of the hearings before said committee 
on S. 555, a bill to establish a Missouri 
Valley Authority; to the Committee on 
Printing. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1062. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire at the naval auxiliary air station, 
Pungo, Norfolk, Va., on February 13, 1945. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on October 5, 
1945, present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R. 3466. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality of 
citizens residing abroad; and 

H.R.3951. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military and Naval 
Establishments of the United States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, October 10, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETZRANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion in open session on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 9, 19845, at 10 o’clock a. m. in the 
committee room 356, Old House Office 
Building. 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion on Wednesday, October 10, 1945, at 
10 o'clock a. m., in the committee room 
356, Old House Office Building, at which 
Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley, Acting Sur- 
geon General, Veterans’ Administration, 
will appear. 

COMMITTEE ON FUELIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 

The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, October 10, at 10:30 o’clock 
a. m., on the bill (H. R. 4276) to provide 
for the construction of public buildings, 
and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 a. m. 
on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of rights, 


to provide aid for the readjustment in 
civilian life of those persons who ren- 
dered war service in the United States 
merchant marine during World War II, 
and to provide aid for the families of de- 
ceased war-service merchant seamen. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet Thursday, 
October 25, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. in 
executive hearing to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3139) to authorize the Coast 
Guard to investigate and employ new 
methods of promoting safety at sea and 
aiding navigation. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


722. A letter from the Secretary, National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
transmitting a list of land acquisitions for 
parks, parkways, and playgrounds, cost of 
each tract, and method of acquisition for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

723. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting Semiannual Report of the Adminis- 
trator of Rent Control, covering the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

724. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936; one copy each of various legisla- 
tion passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Croix; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

725. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

726. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize temporarily the allowance of 
leave to officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard retired subsequent to Sep- 
tember 8, 1939, and retained on active duty, 
to the same extent as if such officers had not 
been retired, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

727. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmittiny a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for adjustment between the 
proper appropriations, of unpaid balances in 
the pay accounts of naval personnel on the 
last day of each fiscal year, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIiilI, rep 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the prop 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Acc 
H. Res. 365. Resolution providing funds if 
the employment of a counsel to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1105). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: Com 
mittee on Ways and Means. H. R. 4309. A 
bill for the reduction of taxes, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
1106). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSCN: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution to 
announce the sense of Congress as to the 
composition of the postwar Navy; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1107). Referred t 
the Committee cf the Whole House on thé 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. TALBOT: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2465. A bill to amend section 20 of 
the act of May 28, 1896 (29 Stat. 184; 28 
U. S. C. 527), so as to provide that nothing 


* therein contained shall preclude a referee 


in bankruptcy or a national park commis- 
sioner from appointmnt also as a United 
States commissioner; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1108). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. TALBOT: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3281. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the act of Congress of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 
1122; title 28, U. S. C., sec. 183), to fix a 
term of the United States District Court at 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., on the first Tuesday in 
June; with amendment (Rept. No. 1109). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
Submitting report on the national war 
effort, pursuant to House Resolution 20, au- 
thorizing the Committee on Military Affairs 
to study the progress of the war effort 
(Rept. No. 1110). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 936. A bill for the relief of John 
Nisselson, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1079). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1266. A bill for the relief of the Transit In- 
vestment Corp.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1080). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1316. A bill for the relief of the legal guard- 
ian of Mattie Lee Brown; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1081). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1358. A bili for the relief of O. M. Minatree; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1082). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1489. A bill for the relief of Harold 
B. Alden and Walter E. Strohm; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1083). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1613. A bill for the relief of Chris- 
topher Dance; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1084). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1835. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of W. F. Smothers; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1085). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 


1976. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Ccurt of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Eagle 
Packet Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1086). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2029. A bill for the relief of Wesley J. 
Stewart; with amendment (Rept. No. 1087). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2054. A bill for the relief of Rastus L. Davis; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1088). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 2062. A bill for the relief 
of Dave Topper; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1089). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2102. A bill for the relief of Harry Goldstein; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1090). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2154. A bill for the relief of John W. Magee; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1091). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2187. A bill for the relief of the Bunge Corp., 
the Corporacion Argentina de Productos de 
Carnes, Herman M. Gidden, and the Over- 
seas Metal & Ore Corp.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1092). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 2189. A bill for the relief of 
Clifford E. Craig; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1093). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2191. A bill for the relief of Cleo E. 
Baker; with amendment (Rept. No. 1094). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2223. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
Bode; with amendment (Rept. No. 1095). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mt. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2300. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of John R. Blackmore and Louise D. Black- 
more; with amendment (Rept. No. 1096). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H,. 
R. 2333. A bill for the relief of Albemarle 
Hospital, Dr. Z. D. Owens, Dr. W. W. Johnston, 
Evans Funeral Home, Esther Pendleton, legal 
guardian of Lloyd Pendleton, Duke Hospital, 
and Ephriam Daniels; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1097). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2746. A bill for the relief of Annarae 
Weiss; with amendment (Rept. No. 1098). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 2762. A bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Bessie M. Campbell; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1099). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H., 
R. 2886. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Harper Theodore Duke, Jr.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1100). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 3224. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Lionel Comeaux and New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1101). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House.. » 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
3303. A bill for the relief of A. M. Strauss; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1102). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
3390. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Thomas McGarroll; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1103). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H: R. 3496. A bill for the relief of 
Hugo Effinger, in behalf of his minor son, 

William L. Effinger; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1104). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. R. 3441. A bill 
to provide for the naturalization of Master 
Sgt. Gerhard Neumann; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1111). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
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the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3075) 
granting a pension to Mandelia C. Wij. 
liams, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills: 
and resolutions were introduced and sey- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. R. 4310. A bill to grant members of the 
armed forces certain benefits with respect to 
leave; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 4311. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to exempt from taxation 
all amounts received by members of the 
armed forces as compensation for military or 
naval service performed during World War II; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 4312. A bill to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938; to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

H. R. 4313. A bill to direct the discharge of 
certain members of the armed forces, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4314. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H. R. 4315. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the State of North Dakota over offenses com- 
mitted by or against Indians on the Devils 
Lake Indian Reservation; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 4316. A bill to provide that the edu- 
cation and training provided for by the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 shall be 
made available to veterans on an equal basis 
without regard to their age; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 4317. A bill to establish an Office of 
Nava) Research in the Department of the 
Navy, to plan, foster, and encourage scientific 
research in recognition of its paramount im- 
portance as related to the maintenance of 
future naval power, and the preservation of 
national security; to provide within the De- 
partment of the Navy a single office, which by 
contract and otherwise shall be able to ob- 
tain, coordinate, and make available to all 
bureaus and activities of the Department of 
the Navy, world-wide scientific information 
and the necessary services for conducting 
specialized and imaginative research; to es- 
tablish a naval research advisory committee 
consisting of persons preeminent in the fields 
of science and research, to consult with and 
advise the Chief of such Office in matters per- 
taining to research; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 4318. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to provide 
for return of amounts deducted from com- 
pensation in all cases of separation from 
positions within the purview of such act; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON: 

H. R. 4319. A bill to transfer certain land 
and personal property in Limestone County, 
Tex., to the State of Texas, acting by and 
through the State board of control; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 4320. A bill to provide for continuance 
of the farm-labor supply program up to and 
including December 31, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 4321. A bill to amend article 2 of the 

Canal Zone Code, as amended, so as to exempt 
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annuity payments under such code from 
taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution in- 
yiting Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur to appear 
before a joint session of Congress; to the 
Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 366. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 0, a concurrent resolution to announce 
the sense of Congress as to the composition 
of the postwar Navy; to the Committee on 
Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 4322. A bill for the relief of James I, 

Parsons; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. D'EWART: 

H.R. 4323. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to George Morse; to 
the Committee on Indiar Affairs. 

H. R. 4324. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Fred Frerich; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4325. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Howard Helmer; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R 4326. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Theodore Goedort; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4327. A bill to authorize the Sccre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Al Frerich; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 4328. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Ben F. Clark; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H R. 4329. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Larry McGowan; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 4330. A bill*for the relief of the Belle 
Isle Cab Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H.R. 4331. A bill for the relief of Esequiel 
(Frank) Padilla, and others; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H.R. 4332. A bill for the relief of George 
Lassila; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4333. A bill for the relief of Archie J. 
Verville; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 4334. A bill granting a pension to 
Taylor M. Allen; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 4335. A bill for the relief of the Mor- 
gan Creamery Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 4336. A bill relating to the naturaliza- 
ion of Domenico Leone, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 
gt: R. 4887. A bill for the relief of E. A. 
Shull; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

A R. 4338. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Blanchard and others; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H.R. 4339. A bill for the relief of Fannie C, 
Fugate; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4340. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Randolph Bolles and others; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. REED of New York: 
H. R. 4341. A bill for the relief of James B, 
McGoldbrick; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1230. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Res- 
olution adopted by the Niagara Frontier Plan- 
ning Association, Buffalo, N. Y., recommend- 
ing elimination of the excess-profits tax for 
corporations, study of corporate-tax situation 
for the purpose of achieving the elimination 
of double taxation of dividends, reduction of 
the fiscal requirements of the Federal Budget, 
further reduction of other peacetime Govern- 
ment costs, and the determination of the 
broadest practical basis for individual taxa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1231. By Mr. HOCH: Resolutions of Berks 
County Industrial Union Ccuncil, Reading, 
Pa., pertaining to current legislation; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

1232. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of J. Webb Howell, of Bryan, Tex., oppos- 
ing H. R. 4130; to the Committee on Labor. 

1233. Also, petition of Mrs. J. G. Frye, Col- 
lege Station, Tex., favoring the unemploy- 
ment pay bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. , 

1234. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition contain- 
ing the signatures of 12 citizens of the Thirty- 
first Congressional District, State of New 
York, advocating the enactment by the Con- 
gress of prohibition legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1235. Also, petition containing the signa- 
tures of 14 citizens of the Thirty-first Con- 
gressional District, State of New York, advo- 
cating the enectment by the Cong:ess of legis- 
lation providing for the closing of taverns in 
the vicinity of camps; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1236. By The SPEAKER: Petition of New 
York State Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Inc., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to their disapproval of 
the LANGER bill; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1237. Also, petition of the Peace Campaign 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to a 
Christian peace in a Christian Europe and a 
curb on rampant tyranny; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1238. Also, petition of the Labor Canteen 
Forum committee, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to their en- 
dorsement of President Truman's 2? point 
score of economic and social progress; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1239 Also, petition of Richard Knight, 
petitioning consideration of his resolution 
with reference to the redress of a grievance 
occasioned by the corruption of the United 
States Supreme Court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1240. Also, petition of J. Henry DeBoer, 
petitioning consideration of his resolution 
with reference to labor difficulties; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, OcTosBer 10, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Infinite God, Thou whose goodness 
faileth never, send Thy blessing upon all 
men and ground them in the faith of 
our fathers who gave their measureless 
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devotion that we might be strong and 
free. Lift us above all littlémess and 
prejudice that our treasured land may 
never lose the hope of honest toil and 
its rewards, In the wilderness of prob- 
lems which confront us, enable us to see 
the way of the Lord and ever to follow 
therein. 

Instill in us the love of justice and fair 
play, together with the deep desire to 
know Thy will and to understand that 
there is no victory comparable to the 
subjection of evil tendencies over self. 
More and more teach us the truths which 
alone can keep us loyal and true and 
which open wide the avenues that lead 
to a more useful life. Thou hast endowed 
us with the gift of choice and holdest us 
accountable for our acts; the seeds we 
sow today will be the harvests of some 
subsequent tomorrow. Lead us therefore 
to sow good seed that our harvests may 
be the fruits of righteousness and 
brotherhood. O let Thy still small voice 
be our conscience, Thy law the anchor 
of our minds, and Thy love our redemp- 
tion. In the Master’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 213. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
C. Stone; 

H. R. 476. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the St. Law- 
rence Bridge Commission and authorizing 
said Commission and its successors to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence River at or near Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.,” approved June 14, 1933, as 
amended; 

H. R. 656. An act to provide further for the 
appointment of postmasters for fourth- 
class post offices in the Territory of Alaska; 

H.R. 1393. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Laura May Ryan; 

H.R. 1565. An act for the relief of Inglis 
Construction Co., a corporation; 

H. R. 1629. An act for the relief of Michael 
C. Donatell; 

H. R. 1765. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Iowa of the Agricul- 
tural Byproducts Laboratory on the campus 
of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; 

H.R. 1849. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ora R. Hutchinson; ‘ 

H.R. 12889. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; 

H.R. 1958. An act for the relief of L. A. 
Williams; 

H. R. 2317. An act for the relief of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia M. Kiser; 

H. R. 2690. An act to amend the Bonneville 
Project Act; 

H.R.3081. An act for the relief of August 
Svelund: 

H. R. 3150. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the city of 
Duluth, in the State of Minnesota, to con- 
struct a toll bridge across the St. Louis River, 
between the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 7, 1939; 

H. R. 3373. An act authorizing the recon- 
struction of the Spring Common Bridge on 
Mahoning Avenue, across the Mahoning 
River in the municipality of Youngstown, 
Mahoning County, Ohio; 

H. R. 3871. An act authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
of Kansas; and 
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H.J.Res.15. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1945, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Da, for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate hac passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 1089. An act for the relief of Albert 
Cantalupo; 

H.R.1£91. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional cadets at the United 
States Military *cademy, and additional mid- 
shipmen at the United States Naval Academy, 
from among the sons of officers, soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines who have been awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor; 

H.R. 1868. An act authorizing appoint- 
ments to the United States Military Academy 
and the United States Naval Academy of sons 
of members of the land or naval forces of 
the United States who Were killed in action 
or have died of wounds or injuries received, 
or disease contracted, in active service dur- 
ing the present war, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2525. An act to include stepparents 
among those persons with respect to whom 
allowances may be paid under the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2545. An act for the relief of Florida 
Rhone Burch; and 

H.R. 2737. An act for the relief of Clara 
Black. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S.130. An act to increase the number of 
midshipmen allowed at the United States 
Naval Academy from the District of Colum- 
bia; 

S. 131. An act to authorize the conveyance 
of the United States Fish Hatchery property 
at Butte Falls, Oreg., to the State of Oregon; 

S 779. An act for the relief of Mrs. Alan 
Sells and the estate of Alan Sells; 

S.801. An act for the relief of Joseph A. 
Hannon and Eleanore M. Hannon; 

S.865. An act for the relief of the estate 
o° Agnes J. Aliberry; 

S. 927. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Montana, or the 
counties of Roosevelt, Richland, and McCone, 
singly or jointly, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Mis- 
souri River, at or near Poplar, Mont.,” ap- 
proved July 28, 1937; 

S. 932. An act to exclude certain lands in 
Deschutes County, Oreg., from the provi- 
sions of Revised Statutes 2319 to 2337, inclu- 
sive, relating to the promotion of the de- 
velopment of the mining resources of the 
United States: 

8.998. An act for the relief of Gregory 
Stelmak; 

S.1017. An act for the relief of Charlie B. 
Rouse and Mrs. Louette Rouse; 

S. 1064. An act to authorize the discharge 
of midshipmen from the United States Naval 
Academy by the Secretary of the Navy be- 
cause of unsatisfactory conduct or aptitude; 

S. 1081. An act for the relief of Aftab Ali; 

S. 1097. An act to establish the status of 
funds and employees of the midshipmen’s 
store at the United States Naval Academy; 

S.1101. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Manuel Rose Lima; 

S.1126. An act for the relief of Alice A, 
Murphy; 

S.1129. An act for the relief of Willie H. 
Johnson; : 

S. 1139. An act for the relief of the resi- 
dents of Guam through the settlement of 
meritorious claims; 


S. 1219. An act authorizing the city of St. 
Francisville, Ill., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near St. Francisville, I1.; 

S. 1231. An act for the relief of Paul E. 
Tacy; 

S. 1308. An act to amend article 6 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy; 

S.1360. An act to compensate Benali El 
Oukili Boucheta, an inhabitant of French 
Morocco, for the wrongful death of his son 
Mohamed Ben Boucheta Ben Ali El Oukili, 
near Marnia, Algeria, on September 30, 1944; 

5.131. An act to compensate Clement 
Euziere, an inhabitant of French Morocco, 
for personal injuries caused by a naval ve- 
hicle near Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 
1943; 

S. 1362. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to transfer land for resettlement 
in Guam, and for other purposes; 

S. 1363. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel and former 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or destroyed as the result 
of water damage occurring at certain naval 
and Marine Corps shore activities; 

S. 1364. An act to provide for the compro- 
mise and settlement by the Secretary of ihe 
Navy of certain claims for damage to prop- 
erty under the jurisdiction of the Navy De- 
partment, to provide for the execution of 
releases by the Secretary of the Navy upon 
payment of such claims, and for other 
purposes; 

S.1383. An act to amend an act relating to 
the incorporation of Providence Hospital, 
Washington, District of Columbia, approved 
April 8, 1864; 

8.1420. An act to facilitate further the 
disposition of prizes captured by the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution tendering the 
thanks of Congress to General of the Army 
George Catlett Marshall and to Fleet Admiral 
Ernest Joseph King and to the members of 
the armed forces of the United States who 
served under their direction; and providing 
for the striking and presentation to General 
Marshall.and Fleet Admiral King of appro- 
priate gold medals in he name of the people 
of the United States; and 

S. Con. Res. 35. Concurrent resolution in- 
viting Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur to address 
the two Houses of Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 6290. An act for the relief of the widow 
of Joseph C.'Akin. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BarRKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitlec “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers in the following departments and 
agencies: 

Department o£ Agriculture. 
Department of Commerce. 
Department of the Interior. 
Department of Justice. 
Department of the Navy. 
Department of the Treasury. 
Department o: War. 

Foreign Economic Administration. 
National Housing Agency. 

10. Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

11. United States District Court. 

12. War Relocation Authority. 


COIR PWN E 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, | 
was granted previously a specia] orc»; 
to address the House today. I am unable 
to address the House today, and ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro. 
gram of the day and following any spe. 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 45 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok. 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT 
RAILROAD RATES 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 694) to amend sec- 
tion 321, title ITI, part II, Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940, with respect to the 
movement of Government traffic—known 
as the land-grant bill—with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. BOREN, Priest, Harris, 
Hoimes of Massachusetts, and Reece of 
Tennessee. 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideravion of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 34. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the concurrent resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Senate 
be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to have printed for its use 9,000 additional 
copies of the hearing held before said com- 
mittee on S. 555, entitled “A bill to establish 
a Missouri Valley Authority.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is this the heal- 
ing in which the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority was rejected? 

Mr. JARMAN. I do not know what 
the conclusion of the committee was. 
Senator Overton, the chairman of the 
committee, simply called my attention 
to this resolution and asked me to ask 
for its consideration as soon as possible. 
The Committee on Printing approved ‘t, 
and I request its consideration by unan- 
imous consent, instead of as privileged, 
merely to save time. 

Mr. RANKIN. They want to have 
10,000 extra copies printed of a volumi- 
nous report literally full of propaganda 
against the Missouri Valley Authority 
which President Truman is so muc! 
interested. How many pages are !2 
these hearings? 

Mr. JARMAN. I have no idea. Nine 
thousand extra copies are provided 1- 
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stead of 10,000. But the Committee on 
printing takes the position that when 
the Senate desires some printing of its 
hearings and passes a resolution to pro- 
yide it, there is not much we can do 
about it, under the courtesy rule, just 
as they do in the Senate with us. One 
pody cannot be familiar with such re- 
quirements of the other. 

Mr. RANKIN. It has to pass both 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. JARMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. My recollection is that 
this hearing was used by certain interests 
as a sounding board for a barrage of 
propagandists against public power and 
acainst the development of the Missouri 
Valley Authority, in order to try to crip- 
ple the program that has been so suc- 
cessfully carried on in this country, both 
on the Tennessee River and on the Co- 
lumbia River. It seems to me that we 
are going pretty far afield when we get 
out and, at Government expense, pub- 
lish 10,000 copies, or 9,000 copies as the 
gentleman from Alabama says, to be 
sent all over the country to be used by 
these organized enemies of the Missouri 
Valley Authority, without knowing what 
the cost is going to be or how many 
pages are to be printed. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yiela. 

Mr. COCHRAN. A very peculiar situa- 
tion existed in the Senate. 

Mr. RANKIN. I heard that. 

Mr. COCHRAN. There was a discus- 
sion as to where that bill should go, that 
is, to what committee. They finally 
came to the decision that it should be 
sent to three committees, first to the 
Committee on Commerce where the Sen- 
ator presiding was opposed to the legis- 
lation, That committee made an adverse 
report. It was then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
It so happened that the same Senator 
who was chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Commerce was chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. When they get 
through, it is to go to the Committee on 
Agriculture. The gentleman is right 
that there is a lot of propaganda against 
the Missouri Valley Authority in the 
hearing, but there are also some favor- 
able statements. On top of that, let 
me say to the gentleman that the Bureau 
of Reclamation itself has spent a large 
amount of its printing and binding ap- 
propriation to print maps and propa- 
ganda against the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority and I have asked the Committee 
on Appropriations to look into those 
expenditures of public funds to defeat 
legislation pending before the Congress. 
A private group bought 18,000 copies of 
the Bureau's report and they go through 
the mails at Government expense. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that this Congress 
1s being literally flooded, and the 
American people are being flooded, and 
the ConGREsSIONAL RECcorD is being 
flooded with misleading propaganda 
against the development and distribu- 
tion of the water power of this country. 
If they had had their way there would 
be no TVA, no Columbia River develop- 


ment, and no rural-electrification pro- 
gram. 

I expect to answer this propaganda 
in due time, but I am reluctant to give 
my consent now to the publishing of 
9,000 copies of a hearing containing, no- 
body knows how many pages, but which 
we do know is literally full of misleading 
propaganda put into that record in order 
to discredit what has been done in the 
development of the water power in this 
country and its distribution to the 
farmers and other people throughout the 
country. 

So, for the time being, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall object. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. And I object. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to know from the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jarman] if this is not 
a regular report from a senatorial] com- 
mittee, and a request from the Senate? 

Mr. JARMAN. It is a_ resolution 
passed by the Senate providing for the 
printing of certain hearings which the 
Senate committee says it needs. It 
comes to the House. They asked us to 
pass this resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Have 
we ever before objected to a request of 
such character by the Senate? 

Mr. JARMAN. Not only have we never 
objected since I have been chairman of 
this committee, but the Senate has never 
objected to a similar request of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman thinks 
this is a report. It is not a report. It is 
copies of hearings. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. When the Committee on 
Printing considered this, it was not a 
question for us to consider whether we 
liked the propaganda that may be in a 
circular which we are asked to present 
to the House, but bevause of the fact that 
the Senate sent it here and asked us to 
have it granted, we are presenting it. I 
say to you-— 

Mr. RANKIN. To me? 

Mr. RICH. Yes, to you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RicH] is out of order when he 
refers to the gentleman from Mississippi 
as “you” and points at him and shakes 
his hand at him. 

The SPEAKER. Members on the floor 
should address each other in the third 
person. The point of order made by the 
gentleman from Michigan is good. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. May the House be advised as to 
who has the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MarTIN] under 
reservation of objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. All I 
have to say about this report is, if some 
Member is going to object to any report 
that comes from the other body or that 
is printed in this body, simply because he 
does not like something in that report, 
then we will never have any printing 
done. 
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Mr. JARMAN. The minority leader is 
correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that if you 
are going to print a volume largely con- 
taining Power Trust propaganda, at 
Government expense, instead of letting it 
come out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, that is a different proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I raise the point of order that 
the gentleman is indicting the Senate. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; Iam not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Be- 
cause it is a senatorial report or hearing. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; it is not a report. 
It is a lot of hearings where a lot of 
Power Trust propagandists came before 
that committee to fight our public-power 
and rural-electrification program. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is your opinion. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand; but I will 
read it to the gentleman if he will give 
me time. But for the time being, Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Washington Daily News 
concerning the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation for Physically Handi- 
capped. 


AID TO THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Aid to the 
Physically Handicapped has been con- 
cerned with learning ways to see that 
physically handicapped people in this 
country shall not be handicapped by in- 
difference, by ignorance of their capa- 
bilities, and by illogical prejudice. We 
want to see that they are assurred an 
even break, that their lives are not fur- 
ther clouded by hopelessness. 

When one falls in battle, or is hurt in 
a factory, or lies ill of a crippling dis- 
ease, or is the victim of an accident in 
the home, or on the farm, or on the high- 
way, about the first thing he asks is, 
“How shall I support myself?” The 
answer to his important question is 
easier to find than it once was. During 
the manpower shortage physically hand- 
icapped people have had many oppor- 
tunities not normally open to them. 
They have shown by actual experience 
that they are good employees, that they 
are loyal, that they are on the job with 
greater regularity than the able-bodied, 
that they can produce. 

This is National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. I am glad that the 
Congress and the President authorized 
such an annual observance. The phys- 
ically handicapped do not desire more 
than an opportunity, and they have 
shown that they can make good use of 
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opportunity for their own benefit and the 
benefit of the Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 15 minutes on tomorrow, 
October 11, after the legislative business 
of the day and the special orders here- 
tofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 20 minutes on Monday, Octo- 
ber 15, after the legislative business of 
the day and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to extend. his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two separate 
instances, in one to include an editorial 
entitled “General MacArthur and His 
Critics,’ and in the other to include an 
editorial entitled “The Japanese Em- 
peror and Peace,” the editorials being 
from the Arizona Daily Star. 

Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article from the magazine America. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CHINESE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
this, the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
Chinese National Revolution for Inde- 
pendence under the leadership of that 
great man and patriot, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
I am sure that I, as chairman of the sub- 
committee on the Far East of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, speak the 
sentiments of the United States Congress 
and the American people in conveying to 
the people of China and their present 
dynamic leader our congratulations and 
felicitations. 

For the first time in 14 years China is 
now able to celebrate this occasion dur- 
ing peacetime. Now, having defeated 
her aggressor enemies, the hearts and 
minds of the people of China turn to the 
day of their liberation from the shackles 
of tyrannical government as do our own 
thoughts on each July 4 turn on our Day 
of Independence and emancipation in 
the year of 1776. 

During these 34 years of Chinese inde- 
pendence she has striven mightily to ex- 
tinguish the reawakening flames of reac- 
tion. She has battled within against 


counterrevolutionary and radical forces 
seeking to make orderly democratic proc- 
esses a mockery. And, though weakened 
internally by these natural developments 
in the transition from centuries of mon- 
archy to a republican form of govern- 
ment, when the challenge to her national 
integrity came from Japan, China, under 
the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, 
girded her loins and virtually unaided 
by the rest of the world fought 7 years 
of heroic war, while all the world won- 
dered. . When her cause seemed darkest 
she always called upon that reserve foun- 
tain of strength to be found only in the 
hearts of a great and determined people. 
The virtues of courage, tolerance, vision, 
constancy, and faith, even during these 
darkest hours, were constantly present 
among the Chinese people. 

China has on a thousand battlefields 
won the right to sit in the council of 
great nations. We are proud of her 
friendship. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF COMBAT VETERANS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the discharge machinery is 
working faster and better. But repeated 
letters from men working right in the 
separation centers tell me it could work 
a whole lot faster than it is. 

Overseas combat veterans are entitled 
to first release. Every bit of available 
shipping space must be devoted to bring- 
ing them home and until that job has 
been done space on ships ought not to 
be allotted to others, such as Australian 
war brides, as letters from men overseas 
tell me was recently done. 

Men who are busy, who have impor- 
tant assignments, can feel their service 
has a real meaning, even a world signifi- 
cance. But the worst feature of this 
whole demobilization picture is the num- 
ber of men being held in service with 
nothing to do. Men just cooling their 
heels or running errands for officers, 
combat veterans being required to take 
basic training all over again—these men 
simply cannot understand why they are 
not discharged at once, or, if their points 
are low, at least given indefinite fur- 
loughs until the discharge schedule 
catches up with them. Some of these 
men are potential or even trained scien- 
tists, doctors, teachers—people greatly 
needed in. their professions. The only 
policy that would make real sense would 
be one of either discharging or granting 
indefinite furloughs to every man to 
whom no significant assignment can be 
given. Thus, these men could.make a 
start getting back to civilian life even if 
they had to return later for their dis- 
charge. 

I do not doubt that the high command 
of the armed forces is trying sincerely 
to carry out speedy demobilization. But 
evidence is convincing that in the inter- 
mediate officer ranks there is actual re- 
sistance to the release even of men who 
are utterly unneeded. Such a situation 
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cannot be tolerated, either by the top 
command or by the Congress. 

Tt the end Congress will be held re. 
sponsible for what is being done, and, 
personally, I am ready to vote on legis. 
lation that would set forth the policies to 
be followed. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, | 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to ease the worries of those who feel that 
Congress should increase the amount of 
the unemployment benefits, and the time 
for drawing them, I desire to read a tele- 
gram from Minnesota. It is as follows: 

Manpower situation in Minnesota most 
critical in history. Increase in unemploy- 
ment payments will aggravate matters. 
Farmers hardest hit. Embargo threatened on 
livestock shipments because packing plants 
so undermanned they cannot keep pace with 
receipts. Processing of $20,000,000 Thanks- 
giving turkey crop handicapped. Creameries 
shorthanded. Potato harvest short pickers. 
Earnestly hope you resist pressure CIO-PAC 
delegation. 

MINNESOTA PEOPLES POLITICAL 
ACTION COMMITTEE, 
By A. J. OLson, Chairman. 


Mr. Olson, the author of the telegram, 
is a prominent and successful farmer in 
Minnesota. For years president of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, he 
probably understands the labor situation 
in the Northwest as well as any individ- 
ual. It is fair to assume that an equally 
critical labor shortage exists in nearly 
all other sections of the Nation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my.remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include an address by 
Frank E. Gannett. I am informed by 
the Public Printer that this will exceed 
two pages of the Recorp and will cost 
$117, but I ask that it be printed not- 
withstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include one of the many let- 
ters he has received commending him on 
his bill to eradicate cancer and infantile 
paralysis. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in we 
Appendix of the REcorp. 
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Mr. BUTLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
very interesting article on the atomic 
bomb recently printed in Collier’s 
Weekly. 

Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Bridgeport Telegram. 

Mr. PITTENGER (at the request of 
Mr. Martim of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a letter. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLum- 
LEY] may have permission today to speak 
for 20 minutes, after any special orders 
previously entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
peech he made at Richmond, Va., on 
October 5 entitled “Winning the Peace.” 

Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
speech made by him on Jewish immigra- 
tion in Palestine. 

Mr. DICKSTE'N asked cnd was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include the proceedings of a 
forum on the subject Immigration par- 
ticipated in by him. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include four speeches he 
made on the west coast recently. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a printed docu- 
ment from a publication. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recor. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
lor 20 minutes today at the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Military Affairs may have permission 
to sit today during the general debate on 
the immigration bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


exas? 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, there is a bill coming 
before the House which I want to speak 
on, the immigration bill; at the same time 
there is no matter of greater importance 
before the Committee on Military Affairs 
than the matter of the atomic bomb 
and the legislation which we have pend- 
ing in that committee. I would like to 
be present at that important meeting, 
Mr. Speaker, therefore I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an editorial. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a short newspaper 
article. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

PRINTING REPORTS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
we had a controversy here in reference 
to publishing a record of proceedings 
that a Senate committee would like to 
have printed, and because one of the 
Members of the Heuse of Representa- 
tives, who apparently did not like what 
was in the record, objected to the print- 
ing of it. If we are going to object to 
the publication of things that we do not 
like, then I want to say that I am going 
to have a lot to object to in the Com- 
mittee on Printing, because I do not like 
what the propaganda proposes, and I 
do not like that procedure. A good deal 
of material has been published that I 
do not like, but that is no reason why I 
or the Members of the House should re- 
fuse to let that information go out to 
the country. I think that we ought to 
be very careful in picking out the things 
that we want published and those that 
we do not want published. This is a 
free country yet; we have free speech, 
free press, free radio, now let us have 
freedom in the House of Representatives 
if we believe in our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. 


STEVEDORES' STRIKE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are more than a million wives and 
mothers who want their husbands and 
sons home from overseas. The Army and 
the Navy may or may not be unduly slow 
in getting them home. They both took 
them over fast enough and not all are 
alive to come back so the task should be 
easier. However, I am not talking about 
that. We are told we do not have the 
ships. The press tells us that ships like 
the Queen Elizabeth, which docked at 
Wew York day before yesterday, bringing 
home scldiers, were confronted with a 
strike. The Queen Elizabeth was loaded 
with soldiers and their personal beg- 
gage. The men who were supposed to 
unload her would not unload her; they 
were on strike. So the Army called upon 
two battalions of soldiers—soldiers, mind 
you, to unload those ships. So men who 
had stayed here at home during the 
war—who all through the war were 
safe at home refused to help the return- 
ing veterans get their personal belong- 
ings off the ship so she could sail back 
for more soldiers. What are the wives 
and mothers saying about these strikers 
who are delaying the return of the serv- 
icemen? Now, I for one want to know 
from the sponsors of the full employ- 
ment bill before I vote for it what is to 
be gained by creating jobs when men will 
pull that kind of a dirty deal on the re- 
turning fighting men. Are we to svend 
tax money to create jobs when there is 
no assurance that men will accept and 
work at them? 


EX-SERVICEMAN’S RIGHT TO WCRK 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HorrmMan] did not tell you so, but 
those boys, those soldiers, who were un- 
loading that boat in New York, were 
hissed by the strikers. 

I have this letter from a serviceman in 
New York this morning: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RANKIN: I heard on 
the radio the other day that you are spon- 
soring a bill in Congress to exempt veterans 
from the necessity of joining a labor union 
upon return to civilian life. I'd like to con- 
gratulate you on this move and hope you 
are successful in getting it through Con- 
gress. 

There are many thousands of us who hope 
to returr to our old jobs or get new ones 
soon. After having to accept the low pay 
of the Army we don’t want to have to kick 
back part of our civilian pay to some union's 
private treasury. 

I hope you will exert all your effort to give 
veterans this decent opportunity to make a 
living without letting someone else cut in 
on i5 anl without having to obey someone 
else who wants to go on strike. 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. MICHENER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


CUBAN SUGAR 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
informed that the Republic of Cuba is 
sending a five-man commission to New 
York and Washington to negotiate with 
our officials for the purchase of the 1946 
and 1947 crops of sugar. 

It is a strange situation when Cuban 
industry, primarily controlled by Ameri- 
can interests, calls upon the Government 
of the United States to guarantee it 
against loss on the 1947 crop, in peace- 
time, and in the absence of Government 
control. If American industry has 
reached the point where it no longer is 
willing to rely upon the open market 
and competition for its existence, that 
is a sorry day in the history of the cap- 
italistic system of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short newspaper 
clipping on a phonetic alphabet. 

Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on two topics and to include 
excerpts from newspaper articles. 


WIVES AND CHILDREN OF SERVICEMEN 
MARRIED ABROAD 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPKAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
something ought to be done on behalf of 
the thousands of young ladies who mar- 
ried GI's overseas and are now unable to 
come to this country. The GI is back but 
his wife and child are still overseas. 
There are more than 20,000 in England 
alone. I cannot see any reason why 
transportation should not be provided by 
the War Department or some other de- 
partment to bring these women and 
children over here. 


REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS IN 
THE AUSTRIAN AREA 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I was informed by the War De- 
partment that arrangements have been 
made so that packages and mail may be 


sent to the refugees and displaced per- 
sons in the Austrian area. The military 
authorities will permit the use of the 
Army postal system for this purpose. 
Packages to weigh not more than 5 
pounds will be handled through the In- 
ternational Red Cross. 

I also was informed that the German 
area under United States military con- 
trol will possibly be opened up in a few 
days for mail service and the sending of 
packages to these displaced persons and 
refugees. I understand that the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, Mr. McCloy, is 
down there now and is working on this 
problem. I believe this information will 
be received gratefully by everybody. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, October 4, 1945. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: In my communication 
of September 5, 1945, I transmitted for the 
consideration of the Congress proposed re- 
scissions of portions of several war-related 
appropriations, including appropriations 
available to the Federal Works Agency un- 
der the heading “Office of the Administrator: 
War public works (community facilities)" to 
the extent of $19,115,000. 

This item included funds that had been 
appropriated by the Congress for wartime 
child-care centers on the understanding with 
the Federal Works Agency that when the 
need for women in war production and essen- 
tial supporting services ended, Federal funds 
would be withdrawn. Therefore, my com- 
munication of September 5 was based upon 
that understanding. 

On August 27 I requested the Federal Works 
Administrator to present to the Congress 
the problem which had arisen where local 
communities were not able to continue 
needed child-care centers for children whose 
mothers are the wives or widows of service- 
men. The Federal Works Administrator now 
advises me that the appropriate committees 
of the Congress do not believe it feasible to 
enact special legislation to take care of this 
problem for this particular group of mothers. 

Although some communities have already 
arranged with local funds to operate centers 
for children of working mothers, the majority 
of them have not yet completed such ar- 
rangements. In some communities, State or 
local laws, or other limitations make it im- 
possible for them to assume this responsibil- 
ity by October 31, the presently scheduled 
date for the termination of Federal as- 
sistance. 

The reconversion of the wartime child-care 
program to peacetime operations under 
which the local communities would assume 
the financial responsibility requires Federal 
assistance for a few more months. This ex- 
tension of time would give working mothers 
more time to make other arrangements for 
the care of their children and would give 
local communities additional time to provide 
the necessary State or local funds. 

Included in the amount which I have here- 
tofore recommended for rescission is an item 
of $7,000,000 for service projects. If this 
amount is not repealed, the Federal Works 
Agency would be able to make Federal funds 
available for he operation of needed child- 
care centers until March 1, 1946, I there- 
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fore now recommend that the amount of th, 
proposed rescission for “War public work; 
(community facilities)” be reduced to gj). 
115,000. ‘ 
Yours very truly, 
Harry S. Truman. 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITy 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I asx 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 34. Pending that, I wish to 
say that the gentleman from Mississippj 
requested me to say that he withdrew his 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the concurrent resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resoly- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), .That, in ac. 
cordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use 9,000 
additional copies of the hearing held before 
said committee on S. 555, entitled “A bill to 
establish a Missouri Valley Authority.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 


, agreeing to the Senate concurrent reso- 


lution. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MILITARY SECURITY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 367, Rept. No, 1112), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 805) to insure further the military secu- 


- rity of the United States by preventing dis- 


closures of information secured through of_i- 
cial sources. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered a8 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


THE TAX BILL 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 368, Rept. No. 1113), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order ‘to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Unios 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4309) 
to reduce taxation and for other purpose> 
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and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived; that after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 4 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on.Ways and Means, the bill shall be 
considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendment shall be in order to 
said bill except amendments offered by di- 
rection of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and said amendments shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means may be offered to any section of the 
pill at the conclusion of the general debate, 
but such amendments shall not be subject 
to amendment. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, if any, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto, if any, to 
final passage without intervening motion, ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION OF 
PERSONS INDIGENOUS TO INDIA 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 361 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
edoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (B. R. 3517) to authorize the ad- 
mission into the United States of persons 
of races indigenous to India, to make them 
racially eligible for naturalization, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments 
as shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. This is such a violent assault 
on our immigration laws that I think the 
Members should .be here, and I make 
the point of order that there is no quo- 
rum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Coorer), Evidently there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 163] 


Adams Bates, Mass. Brumbaugh 
Allen, Il, Bell Buckley 
Andresen, Bennet,N.Y. Burch 

August H, Biemiller Byrne, N. Y, 
Bailey Bishop Camp 
Baldwin,Md. Blackney Campbell 
Baldwin, N. Y. Bland Carnahan 
Barden Bolton Case, S. Dak. 
Barry Boren Chapman 
Bates, Ky. Bradley, Mich. Chelf 
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Clements Heffernan Philbin 
Cole, Kans. Hess Phillips 
Cole, N. Y. Hinshaw Rayfiel 
Cooley Howell Reece, Tenn. 
Curley Izac Rees, Kans. 
Daughton. Va. Jackson Rizley 
Dawson Jennings Rodgers, Pa. 
Dingell Kefauver Roe, N. Y. 
Domengeaux Kelley, Pa. Rogers, Fla. 
Drewry Keogh Rowan 
Earthman Kilburn Sasscer 
Eberharter King Scrivner 
Elliott Kinzer Shafer 
Ellsworth Lane Sharp 
Elston Larcade Short 
Fellows Latham Smith, Va. 
Fenton LeFevre Snyder 
Flannagan Lesinski Somers, N. Y. 
Fulton Lewis Sparkman 
Gamble Ludlow Spence 
Gavin Lyle Starkey 
Gillespie McGehee Stigler 
Gillie McGlinchey Stockman 
Gore McKenzie Sumuners, Tex 
Gorski Madden Taylor 
Granehan Mansfield, Torrens 
Granger Mont. Towe 
Grant, Ala. Merrow Vinson 
Gregory Mott Vursell 
Griffiths Mundt Wadsworth 
Gross Murray, Tenn. Wasielewski 
Gwinn, N. Y. Priest Weiss 
Hagen Quinn, N. Y. West 
Hall, Rains White 
Leonard W. Norton Winter 
Halleck O’Brien, Mich. Wo'cott 
Hanccck O'Toole Wood 
Fart Peterson, Fla. Woodrum, Va. 
Hébert Pfeifer Worley 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). On this roll call 285 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs of the House has 
been conducting hearings on the subject 
of the atomic bomb. We conducted the 
hearings yesterday and closed the hear- 
ings. We went into executive session 
this morning at 10 o’clock and worked 
until 12:15 on the bill for amendments. 
A unanimous consent request for the 
committee to sit during the session of the 
House was made today by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMASON] at my re- 
quest, and was objected to by the gentle- 
women from Connecticut who did not at- 
tend the session of the committee. I 
understand the tax bill is to come up and 
that the House will meet at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. Under the rules of 
the House, can the Committee on Military 
Affairs sit during general debate from 
10 a. m. to 12 o’clock noon or during the 
entire general debate tomorrow without 
the consent of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It can- 
not, without the consent of the House. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Military Affairs may sit during the ses- 
sions of the House, and particularly dur- 
ing general debate on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is that for tomorrow 
only or does that include this afterncon? 

Mr. MAY. I said tomorrow. 

Mr. CLASON. If the gentleman 
makes his request for tomorrow only, I 
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have no objection so far as tomorrow is 
concerned. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to make certain that it relates only 
to tomorrow. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, that is what 
I said. I make the request for tomorrow. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. If the gen- 
tleman wants to make a unanimous- 
consent request that the committee may 
sit tomorrow during general debate on 
this bill, I have no objection. 

Mr. MAY. That is exactly what I did. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION OF 
PERSONS INDIGENOUS TO INDIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SABATH. Iassure the gentleman 
from Michigan I will yield to him the 
usual 30 minutes for debate on the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the bill (H. R. 3517) to authorize the ad- 
mission into the United States of persons 
of races indigenous to India, to make 
them racially eligible for naturalization, 
and for other purposes. It provides for 
2 hours of general debate after which the 
bill will be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. 

The purpose of the bill is to, permit 
approximately 100 of the 390 000,000 of 
East Indians to enter the United States 
annually under the immigration quota 
law, and to allow the naturalization of 
approximately 4,000 East Indians who 
have been in the United States for many 
years, providing they are able to comply 
with the regulations governing naturali- 
zation, who under the existing law have 
keen precluded in obtaining citizenship. 
The enactment of this legislation will 
place the East Indians in the same status 
as the nationals of other Asiatic nations 
who are permitted to enter the United 
States in limited numbers and whose 
subjects residing in the United States are 
eligible for naturalization if able to meet 
the requirements for citizenship. 

I am informed there is a general de- 
mand for the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. Only 2 years ago the House 
passed a similar bill to permit the same 
number of Chinese to come to the United 
States under the immigration quota law. 
The Senate also favorably considered the 
bill and the President signed it. This 
action had a wholesome effect upon the 
Chinese Government and its people and 
served to cement more firmly our ties of 
friendly relations with that country. 

In 1917 the Congress rassed a restric- 
tive immigration law. I am pleased to 
say I was a member of the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization at 
the time that law was enacted. Natur- 
ally, we have amended the law from time 
to time and I am of the opinion that 
we should further amend it at this time 
to accord the same privilege of admis- 
sion to 100 of the 390,000,000 East In- 
dians to our country annually, and the 
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same right or opportunity of naturaliza- 
tion to those who have resided in our 
country for a long period as we have ac- 
corded to the Chinese people. The leg- 
islation was recommended and urged by 
former President Roosevelt, also by Pres- 
ident Truman, by the Attorney General 
and the Department of State, and all 
who are familiar with conditions in 
India and who have the best interests of 
our Nation at heart. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason], who is a 
member of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, will later ex- 
plain more fully the need for the 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 
There are many sound and pertinent 
reasons why the measure should pass. 
Of course, I realize there are a few gen- 
tlemen in the House who will endeavor 
to create an issue and shout that the 
enactment of this bill will open the door 
for the admission of millions of immi- 
grants. Such assertion is not unusual 
on the part of these gentlemen who fail 
to realize that our country has not been 
injured by the admission of immigrants 
in the past but, to the contrary, has 
benefited to a great extent by reason of 
the large immigration prior to the First 
World War. 

Those immigrants have shown a true 
democratic spirit and love of our country 
and have proven their patriotism in the 
last and present war. Some of the gen- 
tlemen of the opposition will claim today, 
as they have in the past, that the admis- 
sion of the limited number of East In- 
dians will affect the standard of living of 
our country and that it will compete with 
American labor. Such statements are 
unwarranted because today, notwith- 
standing the tremendous immigration in 
the past, the standard of living in the 
United States is far beyond that of any 
other nation and the wages of American 
labor higher than in any other country. 
Despite the higher cost of production we 
have been able to compete with the world 
and have been able to outsell any other 
nation, regardless of the low wages paid 
in other countries. The opposition is 
aware and familiar with these facts and 
their opposition to the pending measure 
is due to unwarranted and unjustifiable- 
prejudice. 

I repeat there are many reasons why 
this bill should be passed. The present 
immigration law is discriminatory in 
that it excludes East Indians from ad- 
mission to the United States. It has 
served as a bait for other foreign nations 
in insinuating to the East Indians that 
our country does not deem them as 


, worthy of admission to our country. 


Such insinuations have been useful to 
other foreign nations in obtaining politi- 
cal advantage and fostering favorable 
commercial relations, and which have 
militated to our disadvantage. The en- 
actment of this legislation will put an 
end to these insinuations and any re- 
sentment the East Indians may have 
held in being excluded from admission to 
our country will be eliminated. Oppor- 
tunities for commerce with India, as 
with China, are tremendous. By estab- 
lishing good will we can obtain their con- 
fidence and the sharing of their com- 
merce. I predict that within a few years 


Great Britain will not be able to control 
India and in the not distant future it 
will attain its long-delayed freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the minority report on 
the bill is very vague and is so written as 
to prejudice any uninformed Members as 
to the effect of the bill. In order to make 
clear to the membership the impelling 
reasons calling for the passage of the bill 
and what it aims to accomplish, I insert 
a statement which I requested which 
should enlighten any doubting Thomases. 
The statement is by Mr. Edward J. 
Shaughnessy, special assistant tothe 
Commissioner of Immigration, as 
follows: 


Prior to the act of February 5, 1917, there” 
was no restriction against the coming to the 
United States of East Indians. In the 1917 
act (which is frequently referred to as the 
basic exclusion act) a so-called geographical 
area was proscribed and a provision included 
in the act to the effect that persons born in 
this area, with certain very limited excep- 
tions, could not migrate to the United States. 
This proscribed area included all of India and 
other parts of the Orient. China and Japan 
had been otherwise taken care of by treaty 
and agreement. 

The barred zone provisions, like the Chi- 
nese exclusion laws, became practically use- 
less with the advent of the 1924 Quota Act, 
because that act provides that persons of 
races ineligible to citizenship, with certain 
very limited exceptions, shall not be admitted 
to the United States. 

The Chinese exclusion laws were repealed 
in the Seventy-eighth Congress by the act 
approved December 17, 1943. All that act did 
was to grant a quota of 105 per annum to 
persons of the Chinese race and to make such 
persons racially eligible for naturalization. 
You will recall that prior to this time the 
only persons, generally speaking, racially eli- 
gible for naturalization were persons of the 
white race, African black race, and Western 
Hemisphere Indians. The act relating to 
Chinese made persons of that race ineligible 
to naturalization. 

The bill under discussion makes persons 
of the East Indian race eligible for naturali- 
zation. The bill is not quite as broad as 
the Chinese Act because the latter act created 
a quota of 105 a year for persons of the 
Chinese race, in addition to the quota of 
109 per annum for China which covers per- 
sons other than Chinese, but racially eli- 
gible to naturalization, who are born in 
China. All this bill does is to make a per- 
son of the East Indian race eligible to come 
in under the existing quota of 100 for India— 
so he takes his chances along with persons 
racially eligible to naturalization who are 
born in India. Likewise, the bill is not as 
broad as the Chinese Act because there are 
some 45,000 Chinese aliens in the United 
States, whereas there is an estimated figure 
of less than 4,000 East Indians in the United 
States. 

Another cistinct feature which appears in 
both the Chinese Act and this bill is that 
persons coming under them are chargeable 
to those small quotas regardless of where they 
may be born, except, of course, the United 
States; whereas, as to other quota immi- 
grants, they are chargeable to the quotas of 
the countries in which they are born, or if 
born in most places in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, are nonquota aliens, not chargeable 
to any quota. 

The various combinations of races speci- 
fied in sections 1 and 3 of the bill are in- 
cluded in the measure so as to safeguard 
against persons of mixed blood with minor 
degrees claiming the right of admissibility 
under the provisions of the bill. 

Further argument does not appear to be 
necessary because the reasons for the bill are 
contained in the report. It is noted that 
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the Secretary to President Truman expresses 
the latter's agreement with the purpose of 
the bill and, also, the late President Roose- 
velt strongly endorsed the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I have a petition signeg 
by many outstanding American citizens 
including educators, religious leaders, 
publishers, writers, and by various or. 
ganizations throughout the United 
States. all of whom urge and endorse the 
enactment of this legislation. I sha}j 
not encumber the Record with the names 
of hundreds of signers of the petition, but 
shall insert several exerpts from the pe- 
tition which touch on the mora! issues 
involved. They are as follows: 

Every country of course, has the right to 
have such immigration laws and fix such 
quotas as it may see fit. The people of India 
have no desire to ask for any special privileges 
or treatment. They do not seek unrestricted 
immigration to the United States, but they do 
wish and ask that the stigma of inferiority 
may be removed—as it has been rightly done 
very recently in the case of the Chinese. If 
there is to be a democratic world order, with 
better understanding among the different na- 
tions, particularly of the East and the West, 
then an easy interchange of students, teach- 
ers, merchants, scientists, and and philoso- 
phers is essential. 

Democratic and freedom-loving Americans 
are certainly not shedding their blood for 
the continuance of radical discrimination, 
racial intolerance, racial superiority, which 
are Hitlerian theories and which must result 
in wars. India is a nation which has had a 
great and continuous culture of 6,000 years 
India has produced some of the world’s most 
eminent scientists, poets, philosophers, and 
statesmen. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the 
House any longer, except to say that I 
hope there will be no opposition to the 
rule and that nothing will be said on this 
matter that will create a condition that 
may be used by our enemies among the 
390,000,000 people of India. 

I reserve the balance of my time and I 
now yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MIcHENER |. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, any 
proposal to liberalize or to restrict the 
immigration law of the land is always 
fraught with much controversy. Immi- 
gration is a matter in which every one 
of us is vitally interested. Personally, I 
have always supported strict immigra- 
tion laws and do not believe that this 
bill violates that policy. This bill has 
been thoroughly considered by the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction. I am not 4 
member of that committee. I am not as 
well informed as to just what the bill 
provides as are the members of that com- 
mittee who have drafted it and who are 
familiar with its every detail. 

This rule, if adopted—and I am sure 
it will be adopted—will permit 2 hours 
of general debate. Then the bill will be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule, so that all Members will have an op- 
portunity to vote on any amendment or 
proposal suggested. It is an open rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from [Illinois (Mr. 
Mason], the ranking member of the 
Committee on Immigration and N atural- 
ization. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the rule 
under consideration makes in order 
H. R. 3517, a bill that authorizes the 
naturalization of some 4,000 East Indians 
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now resident in the United States, and 
gives the East Indians an immigration 
quota of 100 per year. I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of the passage of 
this bill. I favor it for the same reasons 
I favored a bill 2 years ago that granted 
the Chinese similar privileges. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know that Stalin 
is seeking a controlling influence in both 
Furope and Asia. We all know the 
effort Stalin is making today, through 
his Communist agents all over the world, 
to undermine MacArthur and to weaken 
Uncle Sam’s position in Asia. The work 
of his agents in both China and India 
is witness to this fact. We must do 
what we can to offset his efforts in these 
two countries, each of which has some 
400,000,000 people. 

Both India and China are on the 
verge of an industrial awakening. Each 
will need to buy hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of machinery, especially 
machine tools, which we can supply. 
And the best of it is they can pay for 
them with the raw materials they have 
that we need. This will mean jobs for 
500,000 American workers each year 
during the next 10 years. These two 
countries constitute the greatest poten- 
tial market for American goods for the 
next 50 years. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish 
to repeat some of the arguments that 
I made when the repeal of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act was before this House. In 
order to be both exact and concise, I 
propose to quote from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD for Thursday, June 10, 1943, but 
I want the Members to think India every 
time I say China: 

What will be the effect of the repeal of 
the Chinese Exclusion Act upon the postwar 
period? Will it aid or hinder us in providing 
jobs for our returning soldiers? Will it help 
us preserve our American standard of living 
after the war is over? 

The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Dewey, 
perhaps the best-informed man in the House 
on international finance, international cred- 
its, and international trade, testified before 
our committee on the possibilities for Amer- 
ican commerce in the postwar period. His 
testimony was complete, convincing, and ir- 
refutable. In substance, he stated that 
China, with her 450,000,000 people, now on 
the verge of a great industrial awakening, 
offers the only real postwar market for Amer- 
ican manufactured goods. He also stated 
that China will need billions of dollars’ worth 
of American products and that she can pay 
for these goods because she has vast amounts 
of raw products that we need, and so can 
establish the international credits that go 
with a favorable balance of trade. On the 
other hand, Congressman Dewey pointed out 
that while Europe after the war will need 
vast amounts of American products of all 
kinds, Europe will have nothing to pay for 
them, neither raw products nor cash, which 
means, of course, a repetition of what hap- 
pened in our trade relations with Europe 
after the last war. Congressman Dewey left 
ho doubt in my mind that the answer to 
this question, or series of questions, is an 
emphatic affirmative. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator Beveridge, of Indi- 
ana, one of the greatest statesmen we have 
ever produced in America, stated in a speech 
made decades ago: 

“Our trade henceforth must be with Asia. 
The Pacific is one ocean, and the Pacific is 
the ocean of the commerce of the future. 
Most future wars will be conflicts for com- 
merce. The power that rules the Pacific 
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therefore will be the power that rules the 
world.” 

My only comment upon this quotation 
from Beveridge is that with close friendly 
cooperative ties between Uncle Sam and the 
awakening giant of the Orient, China, there 
will arise no question as to what joint powers 
will rule the Pacific hereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, the machine-tools industry 
of America, in its effort to support and sus- 
tain the Nation’s war aims, produced during 
the past 2 years $2,200,000,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools, the equivalent of its total out- 
put for 20 years preceding Pearl -Harbor. 
Even though we assume that the Nation will 
be on a sustained level of prosperity higher 
than ever before, these permanent addi- 
tions to the Nation’s production tools are 
more than adequate to‘meet the demands of 
our economy for 20 years to come. 

During World War I we piled up so great 
a supply of machine tools, compared to nor- 
mal needs, that one-third of the companies 
building machine tools for the First World 
War were forced out of business; some went 
bankrupt, some sold out their assets, and 
some merged with other companies in the 
struggle for survival that was forced upon 
the industry in the adjustment period of the 
difficult twenties. 

In view of these facts, unless we find some 
way to dispose of the surplus machine tools 
left on our hands at the close of this war, at 
a profit, we will either have to dump them 
in the ocean or the thousands of former 
workers in the machine-tools industry now in 
uniform will find themselves out of jobs 
when they come back because the plants 
in which they formerly worked will be closed. 
What is true of the machine-tools industry 
is also true of many other manufacturing 
industries of America. This is a postwar 
situation that must be faced. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman spoke about the 4,000 who are 
in the country at the present time. How 
can they be in here now? 

Mr. MASON. I do not know exactly 
how they have been admitted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Those Indians who are 
here came into this country before the 
Johnson Act, which was passed in 1924. 
They have sons and daughters and many 
of those sons fought on our side in this 
war and were drafted in the Army. 
They are here because they came before 
1924. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Be- 
fore the Johnson Act was enacted they 
were then eligible? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. Of course, only 
those legal residents could apply for 
naturalization. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Before the John- 
son Act they came in here, but they were 
not put under the Johnson Act. Under 
that act they were made ineligible for 
citizenship because they came from the 
Orient. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If we 
give them this quota today, and I hope 
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we will, we will be simply restoring the 
status they had previously? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
many countries are there that do not 
have a quota at this time? 

Mr. MASON. Only China 
Orient has been given a quota. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Some one has told me if they give a 
similar quota, if we want to do it a little 
later on, to all the countries in the Orient 
it would involve only about 800? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, It would be less than 
that. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.MASON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What percentage, if 
the evidence has been submitted to the 
gentleman’s committee, of the 4,000 who 
are now residents would be eligible for 
citizenship? 

Mr. MASON. Avery large percentage. 

Mr. Speaker, China is awakening from her 
long sleep. She is on the verge of an indus- 
trial revolution. She will need billions of 
dollars worth of machine tools after this 
war is over to help in her industrial develop- 
ment. She will need railroads built; rail- 
road engines and railroad equipment for 
those railroads; farm machinery for modern- 
izing her agricultural methods; road-build- 
ing machinery to build the vast system of 
hard roads that will be required; and mining 
machinery to develop her vast mineral re- 
sources. Best of all, China will have the raw 
materials and comsequent international 
credits to pay for these things. And so, Mr. 
Speaker, our potential trade with China after 
this war is over should furnish jobs to hun- 
dreds of thousands of our boys when they 
return from the war. 


Mr. Speaker, every word I said 2 years 
ago in support of the bill to repeal the 
Chinese Exclusion Act is just as appli- 
cable today in support of the passage of 
H. R. 3517 which extends to the East In- 
dians, the same privileges that we have 
granted to the Chinese. Keeping in 
mind the best interests of our people, 
the best interests of our returning sol- 
diers who will be looking for jobs, and 
knowing as we do that the tug-of-war 
between Uncle Sam and Joe Stalin is 
just starting in the Orient, the outcome 
of which will determine just what influ- 
ence and position we will have in Asia 
during the coming years, I say we should 
act favorably upon H. R. 3517. I claim 
the passage of this bill will help to pro- 
vide a cash market for American manu- 
factured goods, thereby creating thou- 
sands of jobs for American workmen, 
therefore its passage will be in the in- 
terests of America. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is there 
anything in this bill that would prevent 
the people who come in here from being 
Communist revolutionaries? 

Mr. MASON. No; there is not. But 
there is in our present immigration laws. 
That is one reason why we want to estab- 
lish this good will in India, because Com- 
munist influence is beginning to per- 
meate India. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. As long as 
you have added immigration barriers 
they are going to use it against you. 
Letiing in 100 does not mean anything. 

Mr. MASON. It means that they are 
placed on the same quota basis as Eng- 
land or any other nation. It gives them 
exectly the same ratio. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the zentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They would come 
under the present 1924 immigration law. 
They cannet be Communists or Fascists. 
They have to swear under oath, and it 
is up to the council to check into that. 

Mr. MASON. Of course, the same 
regulations, the same restrictions, and 
the same requirements are applied to 
these people as would apply to anyone 
who comes in under our immigration law. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yiele to the gentleman 
from Kenvucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that this 
piaces India on the same quota basis as 
En; land. 

Mr. MASON. It does. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But 
there is a wide difference in the per- 
centages. 

Mr. MASON. Not at all. The per- 
centage cf our quota is based on the 
number that were here in a certain year. 
Of course, England had plenty at that 
time, and they got the largest quota. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That 
was in 1890. 

Mr. MASON. But it is the same ratio. 
They are treating them all alike. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not 
understand how we are going to get so 
much business out of this by furnishing 
them with the tools. Of course, we are 
going to lend them the money. 

Mr. MASON. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But they 
are going to borrow the money from us. 
They have already done it. We furnish 
them with tools, and so forth that the 
gentleman is talking about, but with 
their cheap labor, and with free trade 
that the gentleman voted against, how 
can we compete with them? How are 
you going to expect Great Britain to 
permit us to get anything much out of 
India? 

Mr. MASON. As far as Great Britain 
permitting us is concerned, Great Britain 
under the sterling bloc now permits $50,- 
000,006 to be spent in the Unitec States. 
But Great Britain is applying for a long- 
term loan on easy payments, and the 
trade is that she has to loosen up her 
sterling bloc so that the Americans can 
get and will get a good share of India’s 
market. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That was 
the trade on Bretton Woods, and they 
did not do it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. J hope they will also 
loosen up on the doors to Palestine and 
let some poor devils in there that now 
are seeking admission. May I also call 
the sentleman’s attention to the fact that 
in connection with Great Britain the 
Embassy requested sanctioning the ap- 
provai of this quota for India. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a good many reasons why I favor 
the adoption of the rule and the adoption 
of this bill. 

The first reason is a moral one. In 
1£43 we lifted the stigma of inferiority 
on the Chinese, and there is no reason 
whatsoever why we should not do it now 
with a country that has a population of 
390,000,000 and perhaps 400,000,000 peo- 
ple. It is difficult to develop good will 
with a country and still proscribe them 
and say, “Well, obviously, we are only too 
glad to deal with you, but your people 
cannot come to this country.” 

We like to go to India and we send our 
trades people there. They can come in 
only if they are students; if they are 
exchange professors; if they are tourists 
under the act of 1917. But how we ever 
expect to develop good will with so large 
a country unless we lift this proscription 
is more thaniknow. SoI think the first 
reason for the bill is a moral reason. 

The second reason is economic. There 
are great trede opportunities with India. 
If that standard of living is ever lifted 
for 320,00C,000 people, it will develop a 
tremendous cutlet for the agricultural 
products of this country. Subsistence 
standards are extremely low. So many 
of the people live on a handful of rice 
and a bit of fish. I saw a great many 
people there whose income for a day was 
probably 3 or 4 cents. They need some 
help, and in proportion as their stand- 
ards of living are developed so the outlet 
for all kinds of commodities from this 
country will also be expanded. 

It is a frugal country. You may ‘e 
surprised to know that the balance in the 
Bank of London in favor of India right 
now is probably $4,000,000,000. The 
British owe India that much. It is a 
testimony to their frugality, but it is an 
equal testimony to the fact that they 
have the money with which to buy when 
some day those restrictions are lifted 
whereby they can enter freely into the 
market and express their desire to buy 
the goods of the United States of 
America. 

They have some of the finest business- 
men Iknow. The jute business done by 
importers in this country is done largely 
with the Bitla Bros. in Calcutta. They 
have a magnificent office building there, 
and for all the world it is equivalent 
to a large American corporation. They 
are enterprising, they are keen, and they 
have business acumen. The Tata family 
in Bombay is one of the greatest enter- 
prises that the world has ever seen. The 
Bitla Bros. told me not so long ago that 
they were negotiating to take over a very 
popular make of American car and man- 
ufacture it there. Of course, some of 
the materials will come from the United 
States of America. So I say the second 
reason is that there is a great potential- 
ity for business for this country, in addi- 
tion to the moral reason. 

Then, third, India is going to have her 
freedom some day. There is a ferment 
there. It was described in two words to 
me by a man from this country who 
said, “If I were to describe India, I would 
say that it was in a state of suspended 
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revolution.” Freedom’s ferment js 9 
work. For years and years they haye 
been reaching out for freedom, and jt 
will not be denied any more than it wil) 
be denied in other sections of the world. 
So that day will come, and when it comes 
the important controls, the blocked ex. 
change, and some of the other restric. 
tions upon trade will finally be lifted, ana 
it will expand enormously the market 
for the goods that are manufactureq 
and that are the products of the soil of 
this, our own Republic. So the first rea- 
son is that this bill ought to be enacted 
for moral reasons; secondly, for eco- 
nomic reasons; and then, third, there is 
a political reason. We have a mission 
at Delhi. We have a fine consulate at 
Bombay. We. have a fine consular es- 
tablishment at Calcutta. I have often 
marveled that we can so freely ask for 
space and send our own people there 
and at the same time not be decently 
reciprocal in our relations with them. 
They co not have to let us go there if 
they do not want to, but they have been 
very decent and they have been very 
generous about it. So there is a political 
reason that commends the enactment of 
this bill. Today we enjoy a friendly 
diplomatic relationship with India. Why 
not promote it by the development of 
further good will? The fourth reason, 
in my judgment, would be an ethnic rea- 
son. I do not know how it comes about. 
I suppose it is one of those natural things, 
but after all the Indian is a Caucasian. 
It is a delight to talk with him. He isa 
man of culture and a man of refinement. 
There are millions of them. Of course, 
you have people in the submerged and 
depressed classes. Take a man like Dr. 
Ambedkar, who is the leader of 70,000,- 
000 untouchables in India today. He is 
a graduate of Columbia University. 
Long ago, a very rich man in India took 
an interest in him and enabled him to 
go to school, including Columbia Uni- 
versity. Today he speaks for 70,000,000. 
It is a pleasure to sit down with him, 
he speaks our language as well as we do. 
He is a brilliant lawyer. He is trying to 
ameliorate the tragic conditions of some 
70,060,000 depressed people over there. 
Therefore, ethnically, since they are 
Caucasians and since we confuse it, ol 
course, with the fact that we think of 
them as Hindus, when as a matter of 
fact that is only an appellation which 
applies only to their religion and not to 
their race, there is ar ethnic reason why 
they ought to be admitted. 

Next, there is a language reason. It is 
amazing—the number of people in India 
who speak the English language. The 
English language is the accepted lan- 
guage of the provincial legislatures. It is 
the accepted language of the Indian 
Parliament. If you attend the parlia- 
ment in Dehli, the people who stand at 
their places in the parliamentary cham- 
ber, or who go to the well of the house 
to make a speech just as we do here, 
speak the very language which is spoken 
in this Chamber. Therefore, in the in- 
terest of good will and because of the 
confraternity of language, there is still 
another reason why it seems to me we 
ought to get on common ground and ad- 
in.t 100 people and to permit the natu- 
ralization of those who are here now. 
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There are other reasons that could be 
advanced, but those are the principal 
reasons. 

So permit me to summarize. First, on 
moral grounds we ought to do this and 
remove this stigma. Secondly, we 
ought to condition ourselves now in the 
field of good will so that when the day 
comes when freedom comes to them, and 
even before that time, there will be a 
ready market for the products of this 
country. There was a man in my office 2 
weeks ago who had just come from there. 
He had $5,000,000 worth of orders in his 
pocket from American concerns like the 
Cleveland Twist Drill and the Buffalo 
Machine Tool Co., and some plants in 
New Jersey, Ohio, and elsewhere. His 
difficulty, of course, was blocked ex- 
change and the import control system 
that obtains at the present time. In 
proportion now, as we develop this good 
will and condition ourselves for a future 
day as well as the immediate present, 
so there will be an expansion of the outlet 
for American products of all kinds, and 
it will mean jobs for our people. 

Then, as a matter of good will, since 
there is an ethnic consideration involved, 
since they are Caucasians, I see no rea- 
son why the limitations of the act of 
1917 and the limitations of the act of 
1924 should be permitted to continue. 

Finally, permit me to say they are peo- 
ple of culture. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
some of the finest things that have ever 
been written upon the parchment of 
ancient literature come from India. I 
think that some of the finest things that 
have been done in the architectural field 
will be found there. They are entitled 
to encouragement in that field. I know 
of no better way than developing this 
type of good will which is upon the 
horizon of the world, the fruition of 
which we hope will finally eventuate in 
terms of some kind of enduring and last- 
ing peace. They are far away from 
here. If we expect to protect ourselves 
against what is freely referred to as the 
Communist ideology in the world; if we 
expect not only to safeguard ourselves 
but to translate democratic ideals in 
other corners of the earth, how can you 
best do it than to start building upon a 
foundation of good will? So, in propor- 
tion as we do this, we shall gain a re- 
Spectful hearing among those people, 
and instead of becoming willing converts 
to some ideology with which we do not 
agree, there will be an opportunity for 
us to have the language and also the 
message of America find a place in those 
far-off corners. I do hope, therefore, 
that in the interest of international good 
Will, expansion of trade, and the encour- 
agement of their culture in every field, 
and to carry out this great fraternity of 
the language that has become common 
with our own in these far-flung lands, 
this bill will pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
ume of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen] has expired. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, after the 
highly informative statement that has 
been made by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DirKsen], as well as by my col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Mason], I feel it is not necessary for me 
to say anything further. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3517) to authorize 
the admission into the United States of 
persons of races indigenous to India, to 
make them racially eligible for naturali- 
zation, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 3517, with 
Mr. Ciarx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
there are 2 hours of general debate, 1 
hour in control of the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization and 1 hour in control of the 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call atten- 
tion to some pertinent facts regarding 
this legislation which I think will be very 
helpful in determining the merits of the 
bill. 

On March 5, 1945, the President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, sent a message to 
the Congress which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. The late President urgently 
asked for this legislation on the basis that 
has been so ably presented by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEN] and by 
my colleague on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], so it is 
needless for me to go into that question 
further. 

There were quite extensive hearings on 
the bill. After the hearings, there were 
some questions raised by members of the 
committee that this legislation might em- 
barrass the British Government, and 
solely upon that the bill was lost in the 
committee by a very few votes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I hope the 
gent/eman will not put the defeat of the 
bill on that basis. The bill was voted 
down by a vote of 10 to 6, by those who 
opposed the bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Iam just giving the 
membership the history of the bill. I 
believe if the gentleman will follow my 
statement he will understand what I am 
trying to present. 

The question then arose of what posi- 
tion the British Government might take 
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on it. On May 3, 1945, the British Gov- 
ernment, through Ambassador Halifax, 
communicated with the State Depart 
ment from the embassy in Washington, 
which communication was referred to me 
as chairman of the committee, urging the 
Congress to pass this legislation, and I 
shall ask unanimous consent to incorpo- 
rate that letter in my address. 

As time went along pressure increased 
from the State Department and our Gov- 
ernment agencies urging the immediate 
enactment of this legislation in the in- 
terests of our country and, on May 18, 
1945, I received a communication from 
William D. Hassett, secretary to Presi- 
dent Truman, urging the enactment of 
this legislation. 

The principle behind this legislation is 
the same as that of the Chinese case, as 
has been pointed out. This bill does not 
change any of the requirements for im- 
migrants; it does nothin. except to give 
India a quota which would be about 75 
numbers a year. In 100 years there 
would be about 7,500 East Indians, pro- 
viding they qualify mentally, physically, 
and morally. The masses of the Indians 
are not coming here. It is the merchant 
of India who is seeking to trade with the 
United States who will come. He can- 
not now come except under a visitor’s 
visa and he must apply monthly for an 
extension of time to stay here under such 
a visa. All they are asking is that the 
discrimination against 390,000,000 peo- 
ple as a race be removed and that the 
few Indians in this country be allowed to 
apply for citizenship. Most of the sons 
and daughters of the Indians in this 
country have served in our armed forces. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this bill is an 
equitable bill. If you will take the trou- 
ble to read the hearings, you will find, 
as I have pointed out, its importance to 
this country and how urgent it is that we 
pass this bill in the interest of future 
trade; also, it could be one of the finest 
gestures we could make toward millions 
of people. 

The following is the text of the letter I 
received from Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
late President: 

WASHINGTON, March 5, 1945. 
Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 

Chairman, Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
your committee soon will hold hearings on 
legislation to authorize the admission into 
this country under a quota of persons of the 
East Indian race, and to permit persons of 
this race to become naturalized citizens. 

I regard this legislation as important and 
desirable, and I believe that its enactment 
will help us to win the war and to establish 
@ secure peace. I am sure that your com- 
mittee is aware of the great services that 
India has rendered to the United Nations in 
their war against the Axis. The Indian army, 
raised entirely by voluntary enlistment, has 
fought with great skill and courage in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. India has also furnished 
and will continue to furnish substantial 
amounts of raw materials and manufactured 
products of great assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The present statutory provisions that dis- 
criminate against persons of East Indian 
descent provoke ill-feeling, now serve no use- 
ful purpose, and are incongruous and incon- 
sistent with the dignity of both of our 
peoples. 
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The quota for East Indian persons would 
be approximately 100 immigrants a year. 
There can be no real danger that this small 
number of immigrants will cause unemploy- 
ment or provide competition in the search for 
jobs. 

It is my hope that the Congress will take 
steps to remove the present provisions of our 
immigration and naturalization laws that 
discriminate against persons of East Indian 
descent. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The following is a copy of the letter 
I received from William D. Hassett, sec- 
retary to President Truman, and a copy 
of the letter he enclosed: 


THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, May 18, 1945. 
Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DICKSTEIN: This letter 
is in respect to severa] bills introduced in 
Congress for the repeal of the exclusion 
and the granting of quotas to Eastern Hemi- 
sphere Indians, which measures, I believe, 
have been the subject of hearings before the 
House Committee on Immigration, of which 
you are chairman. 

The President has read the text of a letter 
addressed to you under date of March 5 by 
his lamented predecessor. He asks me to 
transmit to you a copy of that letter here- 
with and to say that he is in agreement 
with the position set forth in that letter 
by his predecessor. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WitiaM D. Hassett, 
Secretary to the President. 
[Enclosure | 


Tue WHITE HOUsE, 
Washington, March 5, 1945. 
Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 

Chairman, Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHatrMan: I understand that 
your committee soon will hold hearings on 
legislation to authorize the aamission into 
this country under a quota of persons of the 
East Indian race, and to permit persons of 
this race to become naturalized citizens. 

I regard this legislation as important and 
desirable, and I believe that its eflactment 
will help us to win the war and to establish 
a secure peace. I am sure that your com- 
mittee is aware of the great services that 
India has rendered to the United Nations in 
their war against the Axis. The Indian 
Army, raised entirely by voluntary enlist- 
ment, has fought with great skill and courage 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia. India has also 
furnished and will continue to furnish sub- 
stantial amounts of raw materials and man- 
ufactured products of great assistance in the 
prosecution of the war. 

The present statutory provisions that dis- 
criminate against persons of East Indian 
descent provoke ill-feeling, now serve no use- 
ful purpose, and are incongruous and in- 
consistent with the dignity of both of our 
peoples. 

The quota for East Indian persons would 
be approximately 100 immigrants a year. 
There can be no real danger that this small 
number of immigrants will cause unemploy- 
ment or provide competition in the search 
for jobs. 

It is my hope that the Congress will take 
steps to remove the present provisions of our 
immigration and naturalization laws that 
discriminate against persons of East Indian 
descent. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 


The following is a copy of the letter 
from the Attorney eneral, Francis 
Biddle: 


Marcu 3, 1945. 
Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 

Chairman, Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On February 13, 
1945, in response to your request for my views 
I commented on H. R. 173, a bill to authorize 
the naturalization and the admission into 
the United States, under a quota, of Eastern 
Hemisphere Indians of India and their 
descendants. 

I have now given this bill further con- 
sideration and I should like to endorse its 
purpose, The present provisions of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws which dis- 
criminate against the people of India seem 
to me to be unwise and unfair. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of the important con- 
tributions both of men and material that 
India has made in the present war. 

Under the proposed legislation persons of 
the East Indian race will be eligible to 
migrate to the United States under the exist- 
ing quota of 100 per annum now allotted to 
India but available only to persons presently 
eligible to naturalization who were born in 
India. I think this quota restriction is a 
sufficient protection to this country against 
excessive immigration from India. Similarly, 
it seems to me that persons of East Indian 
descent lawfully admitted to the United 
States snould be eligible for naturalization. 
The Department's alien registration statistics 
show that the number of these persons now 
in the country does not exceed 3,896. Conse- 
quently, the number of persons who will be 
eligible for citizenship under this legislation 
will not be great. 

If you wish me to do so, I shall be glad 
to appear before your committee and testify 
in favor of this bill. 

I have been advised by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this letter, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 


The following is a copy of the letter 
from Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary 
of State: 

Marcu 6, 1945. 
The Honorable SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

My DEar Mr. DickstTEINn: I refer to my letter 
to you of February 9, 1945, in which I stated 
that the enactment of legislation such as 
H. R. 173 would remove an outstanding in- 
equity in American immigration and nat- 
uralization laws and one which causes bitter 
resentment against the United States by the 
people of India. 

You will be interested in learning in this 
connection that the Department has now 
received strong representations in support of 
this legislation from Sir Girja Bajpai, the 
Agent General for India in Washington. The 
Department has also received a telegram 
dated February 26, 1945, from the American 
Commissioner to India, New Delhi, advising 
the Department that sentiment in India may 
preclude the extension of reciprocal trade 
treatment to the United States in the absence 
of such legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C. GREW, 
Acting Secretary. 


The following is a copy of the letter 
received by the State Department from 
Ambassador Halifax: 

May 3, 1945. 
The Honorable JosepH C. GREw, 
Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ACTING SECRETARY: I see that when 
the bill to grant a quota to Eastern Hemi- 
sphere Indians and to make them racially 
eligible for naturalization (H. R. 173) was 
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taken in the House Committee on Immigra. 
tion and Naturalization, a member of the 
committee asked a question about the attj- 
tude of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Biddle answered that 
he thought the bill would be welcomed by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

The subject matter of the legislation is, 
of course, one for the Government of the 
United States to determine. I should, how- 
ever, like to assure you that His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom would 
welcome enactment of a law on the lines of 
the bill as a gesture of friendship to India, 
which has played, and is playing, so im- 
portant part in the war. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HAtirax, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Chio 
[Mr. McCoweEn]. 

Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the passage of this bill, 
The sponsors of this bill claim, in part, 
that they favor it for the same reasons 
they favored a bill 2 years ago that 
granted the Chinese similar privileges. 
The main reasons that caused the pas- 
sage of the Chinese bill 2 years ago 
were to remove a so-called stigma and 
to keep the Chinese in the war. No 
stigma exists in the law against the East 
Indians and the East Indians are not 
now fighting Japan. It naturally fol- 
lows then, that this bill cannot be sup- 
ported on the same ground that caused 
the passage of the Chinese bill. 

The further idea expressed in support 
of this bill, that the passage of it will 
offset Stalin’s efforts to spread Commu- 
nism in India is without any foundation 
in fact and in my opinion ridiculous to 
the extreme. It is argued further that 
this bill should be passed to create a 
market for machinery and machine tools. 
We tried the same thing with Japan, 
having opened Japan up for trade about 
1854. We sold her everything with 
which to make war, from gas to scrap, 
and got it shot back at us at the expense 
of many thousands of lives of American 
boys. Shall we start that with India, 
that is said to have 400,000,000 people? 
All the goods that America can sell to 
India in the next thousand years is not 
worth the life of one American boy—i! 
it is your boy, or any other American boy, 
isit? Let us stop this dollar propaganda 
and maybe they will quit calling Uncle 
Sam “Uncle Shylock.” 

The United States through a long pe- 
ricd of many years has established a very 
good immigration system based on the 
fact that a nation’s sovereignty gives it a 
perfect right to set down the rules and 
regulations under which nationals of 
other countries may enter and may be- 
come citizens. Too often we hear that an 
injustice exists when the bars are not let 
down to this country or that, and that 
discrimination is against such nationals 
of other countries. This is not true be- 
cause the right to enter a country or to 
become a citizen of it is a privilege grant- 
ed by the adopted country and not 4 
right. If it be a privilege and a right no 
injustice and no discrimination can be 
correctly charged. The sponsors of this 
bill claim the letting in of 100 a year }s 
insignificant. Perhaps it would be if it 
would stop there until peace were estab- 
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lished and a general overhauling of the 
immigration laws should be deemed ad- 
visable and should be undertaken. Oh, 
yes, admit only 100—that doesn’t matter, 
they say! Do you remember the story of 
the break in the dike? A leak so small 
that the water was easily held back until 
the dike was repaired and safety assured. 
Let us now stop the leak in the immigra- 
tion dike. This attempted break in the 
immigration laws should be prevented 
and thereby stop danger to the immigra- 
tion system and assure perfect safety to 
American labor and the American form 
of government, 

This is not the time to change our im- 
migration policy with respect to the 
Indians or any other people. This bill 
does not determine any particular issue. 
Most certainly many problems will arise 
out of it if it should become a law. It 
gives a quota and breaks down a vital 
point in our immigration policy. It is 
like breaking a link in a strong, taut 
chain, as a result of which the entire 
chain falls, requiring much labor to re- 
pair and to restore, even if so much dam- 
age has not been done &s to make any 
attempt at repair or restoration impos- 
sible. Immediately after peace will have 
been established, a deluge of people will 
clamor for entrance. What are we 
going to do about that? 

This bill is only a small forerunner 
of what is to come—pass this bill and 
you will soon be confronted with other 
similar bills of great magnitude. 

Oh, they say, we should do this to have 
the good will of the Indians. Why do 
we always have to be doing something 
for other countries to keep them sweet 
at the expense of our own national in- 
terest? Is it not time we look after the 
interest of America which the passage 
of this bill is against? Is our employ- 
ment problem not now looming on the 
horizon? Is it not likely soon to become 
a large question? The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is against the bill. On 
page 114 in the hearings will be found 
the statement of Mr. Hines representing 
the American Federation of Labor. He 
said that he presented the views of 
7,000,000 members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, stated that this entire 
problem should be better considered and 
better handled after the war was over, 
and that the A. F. of L. is against the 
enactment of the bill at this time. Shall 
we let thousands in as will be requested 
later to take the place of dead Americans 
killed in battle or the place of others 
maimed for life? Shall we let millions 
in to take jobs in America when we 
likely shall have a great army of unem- 
ployed? I know they say this is “only 
100.” It was only 100 to pass the 
Chinese bill. It is only a hundred pro- 
posed now for the East Indian bill. It 
may be only a hundred for another, then 
another, and again another. And after 
enough links will have been broken there 
will be no chain. The sentiment for the 
immigration laws will be so broken down 
that it will be impossible to prevent the 


passing of a law that will let the deluge 
in, 


I object to repealing the immigration 


law now and I object to repealing it and 
breaking it down little by little. It were 
far better to pass a law to stop all immi- 
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gration for a period of years than to do 
these unwise things. 

Let us overwhelmingly defeat H. R. 
3517 and stop the camel's getting into 
the tent before we are all shoved out! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one-half minute in 
order to make a correction. The gentle- 
man stated that the A. F. of L. was op- 
posed to this legislation. I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor did not 
definitely go on record in opposition to 
this bill, and that that statement ought 
to be corrected. 

Mr. McCOWEN. As I said a minute 
ago, on page 114 of the hearings there 
is the statement made by Mr. Hines, leg- 
islative representative, the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
which anyone can refer to and read and 
in which Mr. Hines states that— 


We— 


The American Federation of Labor— 
are against the enactment of this bill at this 
time, in view of our policies, as referred to in 
our resolution. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Why does not the 
gentleman read it? 

Mr. McCOWEN. A little more than 
one-half way down on page 114 of the 
hearings will be found my own specific 
question to Mr. Hines as follows: 

Mr. McCoweENn. Then do I understand that 
your organization (the A. F. of L.) would be 
against the enactment of this bill at this 
time? 

Mr. Hinges. Yes. We were against the en- 
actment of the bill pertaining to the Chinese. 
We are against the enactment of this bill at 
this time, in view of our policies, as referred 
to in our resolution. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope that we can now get down 
to business and really consider this legis- 
lation in the proper light. I have not 
had the privilege of going all over the 
world to see the Hindus, the Koreans, 
and the Moslems and everybody else like 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois has who spoke a few minutes ago, 
and like some other distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen who may appear with 
reference to this bill. But I do live in 
America. I do know something about 
the American spirit. I think I know 
something about what would be good for 
America. 

A good long time ago our forefathers 
in: this Chamber saw fit to enact an ex- 
clusion law. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SaBaTtH] says he was here, and 
says he was on the committee. He inti- 
mates that he thought he was right at 
that time, and says he has maintained it 
since. Our forefathers who were in this 
Chamber at that time laid down a prin- 
ciple. 

The present policy was established in 
1917 and reaffirmed in 1924, and again 
in 1940. You gentlemen sat here in this 
Chamber and reaffirmed it in 1940. You 
said in 1940 that you wanted to continue 
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the principle of Asiatic exclusion in our 
law. You reaffirmed your decision in 
1940 to keep intact our immigration law 
to protect the American people. 

We had the Chinese bill up 2 years 
ago. I felt when we had the Chinese bill 
up that that would be followed b, de- 
mands in behalf of the Hindus and the 
Koreans and the Siamese and every 
other oriental group. That is prov- 
ing 100 percent correct so far. The Chi- 
nese bill was presented in time of war. 
It was passed, and now they come in here 
and ask you to include 400,000,000 Hin- 
dus or Indians or Moslems. We held a 
lot of hearings on this bill, and it was 
very difficult to find out just what their 
status was. 

They try to base this bill on what we 
have done for the Chinese. China was a 
nation and China is a nation. China 
was our ally. India is nothing in the 
world but a province of Great Britain. 
It does not even have dominion status. 
Whatever India does has to be approved 
Ly Great Britain. Incidentally, this bill 
was approved by the British Ambassador. 
The British will not give the Indians or 
Hindus what they want, but they tell us 
to do this. 

I hope the people of India are able to 
secure dominion status, and I hope that 
is not delayed any longer. If England 
would give the people of India some lib- 
erty, then we might be able to get some 
trade from them. In that case there 
would certainly be more argument for 
the passage of this bill. 

When this bill came before the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion some months ago we held hearings 
and we took a vote on it, and we defeated 
it 10 to 6. It was defeated on its mer- 
its, not because of any confusion about 
what Great Britain would do or not do or 
like or not like; it was defeated on its 
merits because the members of the com- 
mittee did not think it was time to tear 
down our immigration laws. 

It is true that President Roosevelt en- 
dorsed the bill. It is also true that Pres- 
ident Truman’s secretary sent up a letter 
on it. You can read between the lines. 
The President’s secretary sent up a 
letter. Then the bill was resurrected. 
After all the pulling and the pressure 
and wirepulling and everything else that 
could be done, the bill was finally voted 
out of the committee by a vote of 6 to 
9. It was voted down at first by a vote 
of 10 to 6. After all the pressure that 
could be brought, it was voted out by 
a vote of 6 to 9. It is here before you. 
The arguments for this bill before the 
committee were summed up in about 
three arguments. In the first place, they 
said it would help the war effort. The 
war was still going on then. They said 
we owed this to India because India was 
fighting in the war. It is true that 
India had a few hundred thousand men 
out of a population of 400,000,000 under 
arms. But can anyone deny that they 
were fighting for their own homes? 
Japan was trying to invade India. Does 
this fact alone demand that we change 
our basic law that has been standing all 
these many years? No; as a matter of 


fact, the people of India should be under 
everlasting gratitude to us because India 
was saved from the Japs largely through 
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the effort, the toil, sweat and blood of 
American manhood, Since the end of 
the war proponents of this bill have 
dropped the war-effort idea and have 
sought other arguments to support it. 

Now, the next reason they advance for 
it is the moral reason which the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] men- 
tioned. Let me tell you that the way to 
help a people is not always to invite 
them into your house, but to send some- 
thing to them to help them. I believe in 
helping the Indian people. I am affili- 
ated with a church that believes in send- 
ing the Gospel to the Hindus. We are 
trying to do that now. I have been try- 
ing to contribute throughout the years 
out of my meager means to send the 
Gospel to them and I expect to keep it up. 
There is your remedy. That is the thing 
we ought todo and domoreof. If wecan 
carry the Gospel to the people of India, 
it will do more good to cement friend- 
ship between our people and those peo- 
ple than anything ‘else we can do. Very 
few people in that great country will 
ever hear of this law if itis passed. And 
if they hear of it, they will immediately 
wonder why you limit a nation of 400,- 
009,000 to a quota of 75 or 100 a year. 
But if one wants to use the moral side 
of the argument for this bill, let me urge 
that we go to the greatest force this 
world has ever seen for right and 
morality—the Gospel of Christ. That 
can be carried to all the people of India 
and it will establish a bond of friendship 
for our country that will stand the tests 
of wars. 

Now, the third argument proponents of 
the bill present for its passage is trade. 
They put it on a business basis. They 
urge a change in our basic law, affecting 
our traditional immigration policy, for 
business reasons. It is expedient for 
business reasons, they say. They are 
willing to reverse our entire immigration 
policy for the hope of gain. They voted 
for this very principle of immigration as 
late as 1940, but now they think they see 
a good business deal and the principle 
can be laid aside. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER!, the author of the bill, and the 
gentleman from Illinois |Mr. DiIrKsEN], 
and my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
and others urge that this bill ought to be 
passed because of the trade we would get 
out of it. Well, does not everybody know 
that we will get just so much trade as 
England wants us to have out of India? 
Are we so foolish as to think that Eng- 
land is going to let us have any of that 
trade that she can handle herself? Let 
us not be misled by such arguments. Oh, 
certainly, we may get a little trade, but 
we will get just as much as England wants 
to let down the bars and let us have. 
England through the tariff can and will 
absolutely control every bit of the trade 
with India. That is why she will not let 
India have her freedom. England wants 
that business and she is going to get it, 
that is, all she can handle. Yes, we will 
get a little—what England cannot handle. 
I do not say this in criticism of England. 
It is good business for her and she is not 
gding to let it go until she has to. Be- 
sides, does anyone think that India would 
give us that great business even if she 
could in return for our permitting her a 


small immigration quota? No; nations 
do not trade that way. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, trade where they can get the best 
bargains if they are free to do so, but 
since India will have no such freedom, 
the argument that this bill should pass 
for trade reasons falls. 

But they tell you that bill would admit 
only 75 or 100 Hindus or Moslems a year 
and that it amounts to nothing. But 
the number is not the issue. It is the 
principle. It is not a question of how 
many will come here, after all, but the 
real question is whether or not you want 
to break down ou: immigration laws. 
For a long time now we have had in our 
laws this policy of excluding Asiatics. 
Our forefathers thought it was good. 
They thought it would protect American 
workers from cheap Asiatic labor. They 
evidently concluded that it was the right 
position for America to take. That 
principle has stood for a long time. As 
I stated a moment ago, many of you 
here present voted for it again in the 
Nationality Act of 1940. Now, were you 
wrong then? Do you want to reverse 
your position? Do you want to throw 
that basic law out the window? That is 
the larger question. So far as the people 
of India are concerned, God knows I have 
nothing against them. I want to help 
them. I have no hatred in my heart 
against them. I have talked with many 
of them when they came before our com- 
miittee.. Frankly, from what I have seen 
of them, I like them. Of course, it is 
probably true that those who have come 
here are of a high type. But this bill 
strikes at the very foundation of our 
basic law. Our people back in history 
set up those laws to protect our Nation. 
After the First World War they were 
coming here at the rate of over a million 
a year and something had to be done to 
stop them. Now they are going to want 
to come here again from all over the 
world. I know it and you know it too. 
Every scheme and every device is going 
to be resorted to to bring the people from 
Europe, from Asia, and from everywhere, 
to the United States, to take the jobs 
that our veterans ought to have. Oh, 
you say 75 or 100 a year will not cut any 
figure. I tell you, my friends, when you 
break down the principle, you have gone 
fas. Men protecting levees behind 
floods know that just a little opening 
might blow out the entire levee. They 
argue that this number is small, and they 
would lull you to sleep with that argu- 
ment, but they know full well that when 
they once break down the law, their pur- 
pose has been accomplished. 

When you break down the principle, 
when you let in 100 Hindus a year, does 
anybody in this Chamber think that 400,- 
000,000 Hindus will be satisfied with a 
quota of 100? Of course not. When 
they get through breaking down this im- 
migration wall, this bar that. was put 
there long before our time here, and all 
of them become eligible for citizenship, 
then the next fight that will be brought 
to this flcor is to admit these people on 
the basis of the populations in the vari- 
ous countries. That is what you will 
have. When you do that they will be 
coming herein streams. That will be the 
next fight. Oh, my friends, this is the 
beginning. This is not the end of it. 
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Another thing I want to mention js 
this: I read in the paper only about a 
week ago where Hindus and Moslems 
were killing each other on the streets 
over there. Does anybody want to trans- 
port to America that internal quarre| 
that has been going on for ages over 
there? Do you want to create another 
problem for your children and grand- 
children and mine? Do you want to 
make the situation any worse here than 
it is? Where will the American people 
be 75 or 100 years from now unless we in 
America call a halt to this thing? I am 
speaking for the returning veterans, I 
am speaking for the whole American 
people. I want to do my best to protect 
and defend our laws that were set up to 
give to our people security and pro- 
tection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Louisiana that the im- 
migration law of 1924 was passed over 
the protest of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. SaBater] and it was sponsored 
by the American Legion and every other 
veterans’ crganization in America. They 
are opposed to breaking down our im- 
migration laws ir. this way. 

If the boys who come back from this 
war could have their way, they would 
not be for breaking down our immigra- 
tion laws in this way. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Now, this is atest. Isay to you frank- 
ly I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion for several years, and during all 
that time I have been fighting to main- 
tain our laws; fighting to protect the 
standards. I repeat I have no prejudice 
against the Hindus. I have great respect 
for those pepole. But I have been fight- 
ing through the years to maintain our 
laws and not to drag them down. This 
vote you are going to cast today is a 
test. This vote will be a mandate to 
tne Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization as to our future course. If 
you want to tear this down, drag it 
down, if you want the wall to crumble 
down and let them come in, go on and 
do it, but it is not going to be done with 
my vote. I am going to protest against 
it. I am going to do that in behalf of 


the American people and the American, 


boys who gave their blood and their 
lives, some of them, to protect this very 
thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, I thank the 
gentleman very much, 

In conclusion I want to reiterate that 
this is a crucial vote. This is a test 
vote. I want to know what the House 
desires to have done. You will be estab- 
lishing a new policy. We are going to 
have other bills. This will be followed 
by other bills to let in Koreans, Siamese, 
and others. If you break down the law 
as to 400,000,000 Hindus, Moslems, and 
others in India, what position do you 
want your committee to take when 
Koreans and others make the same 
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request? I ask you to stand with the 
members of the committee who voted, 10 
to 6, to kill this bill, and with the six 
members who voted not to vote out this 
pill the last time, five of whom filed a 
minority report. I ask you to stand by 
those members of the committee and to 
protect our immigration laws. Your 
vote will make policy. It will be a man- 
date to the committee. I have tried to 
do my duty as I saw it. I have tried to 
preserve our immigration laws.’ It is for 
the Congress to say whether you want 
the laws to stand. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut (Mrs. Luce]. 

Mrs. LUCE. . Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support H. R. 3517, a bill to authorize the 
naturalization and the admission into 
the United States under a quota of East- 
ern Hemisphere Indians of India. This 
bill is a perfected version of bills intro- 
duced by myself and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER] in January 1945, 
and later by the gentleman from TIilinois 
[Mr. DirKSEN] in February of this year. 
Hearings were held before the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization on 
March 7, 8, 13, 14, of 1945. Because of 
my absence and Mr. DIrRKSEN’s in Europe 
at the time, the bill considered by the 
committee was the Celler bill. 

After these hearings, the Celler bill 
was tabled in committee by a vote of 10 
to 6. On June 14, of this year, the com- 
mittee moved to consider the Luce and 
Dirksen bills. At this meeting I testified 
before the committee in behalf of H. R. 
1584 and H. R. 2256, and so did Ambassa- 
dor Phillips, speaking very strongly for 
the State Department. 

As a result of the administration’s and 
the State Department’s increased and in- 
creasing support of the bill from the time 
of its introduction, the committee recon- 
sidered its decision, and reported out the 
bill we now have before us by a vote of 9 
to 6. 

Under the existing quota system, this 
bill will permit the immigration into the 
United States, from anywhere in the 
world, of not more than 75 Eastern Hem- 
isphere Indians, or their descendants, a 
year, 

Now during the lengthy hearings on 
this bill, many reasons were given by a 
humber of important and persuasive wit- 
hesses, representing large trade, church, 
labor, and civic welfare groups and or- 
ganizations, why we should pass the bill. 
Most of. these reasons suggested that it 
was to our own immediate self-interest 
to do so. They were, in short, reasons 
of expediency—military, economic, and 
Political expediency. 

At the time the hearings were held, 
our Nation was at war with Japan, and 
still sorely pressed everywhere in Asia. 
And India’s contribution to our war ef- 
fort, both in the Pacific and the Mediter- 
ranean was indisputably great in terms 
of manpower and material. Much, then, 
in the hearings was made of the strategic 
Importance of India to us in achieving 
victory. It was frequently advanced by 
Witnesses that this legislation should be 
passed as a builder of morale among the 
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Indian troops and a reward for their 
help and valor in the war against Japan. 
That reason of military expediency was 
disposed of by VJ-day. We won the war 
without. passing this bill. 

Many reasons of economic expediency 
were also put forth at the hearings. 
These reasons, unlike the military ones, 
are still valid. Witness after witness tes- 
tified to the great trade and business 
opportunities which would exist in the 
postwar world between America and In- 
dia. Although most of the vast sums of 
moneys owed to the Indian Government 
by the British are blocked in pounds 
sterling in London, and thus forcibly 
earmarked for spending within the 
British Empire, yet there is certain to be 
a surplus of Indian buying power abroad. 
And Indian buying power in world mar- 
kets is sure to become ever greater. India 
is potentially the third greatest indus- 
trial power on earth. She is bound to 
develop rapidly industrially, regardless 
of any political circumstance which 
either afflicts or stimulates her economy 
in the next decades. 

Yes; we could do lots of business with 
India, and India could do lots of business 
with us in the years ahead. And to be 
sure, any good businessman knows that 
it is easier to do business in an atmos- 
phere of good will, which the passage of 
this legislation would certainly help to 
bring about. But the increased trade 
agreement is merely another expedient 
reason for the passage of this bill. And 
whether we pass it or not, we will try, 
and India will try, for purely selfish mo- 
tives, to do as much business with one 
another as we profitably can. 

To now outmoded military and non- 
conclusive economic reasons of expedi- 
ency there were often advanced in the 
hearings reasons of political expediency. 
These, I believe, were the most cogent of 
all. Many expert witnesses pointed out 
that in the years ahead it will matter 
greatly to us, in terms of our own national 
security, whether the Asiatic countries 
veer toward democracy as we know it, 


.or toward the Soviet brand of democracy. 


Mr. Owen Lattimore, one of the experts 
on the Far East, who is currently being 
widely read and listened to, not only by 
laymen but by people in the State De- 
partment, suggests that after the war 
there is going to be a great deal of shop- 
ping around, so to speak, among the 
Asiatic peoples, particularly colonial 
peoples, for political ideologies. And he 
rightly feels that they will buy that 
ideology which promises them most in 
terms of their own economic and spiritual 
security. The peoples of Asia are awake 
and on the march. Because of greatly 
increased press and radio facilities they 
are in communication with one another 
and the world as they have never been 
before. They are beginning to think in 
political idioms. And Lattimore points 
out that there are only three nations 
which have great political.attraction for 
oriental peoples today: America, Russia, 
China. He suggests, and I believe he is 


right, that that nation whose system or 
ideology shows the greatest hope for their 
own economic and political advance- 
ment, is the one which is bound to have 
the greatest appeal for the oriental 
peoples. 


Now it is axiomatic, as every 
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American Negro knows, that where racial 
discrimination exists against an indi- 
vidual, a group, or a nation, political and 
economic advancement for them is 
markedly curtailed. 

There are many, many ways in which 
I beliéve that Russia must become much 
more like America: freedom of expres- 
sion, freedom of the press, and trial by 
jury lie close to the heart of all truly 
free men. But there is one way, a very 
important way, in which Soviet Russia 
appears to offer an advantage over us, 
and that is in the vital matter of racial 
discrimination. 

Whatever Soviet Russia does or does 
not stand for, whatever it does or does 
not bring in the way of economic or po- 
litical advancement to its own nationals, 
or to those it carries into its orbit, po- 
litical or economic distinctions made on 
the colors of people’s skin, is something 
it stands firmly against. The fact that 
this is so, that official Soviet ideology 
seems to make room for men of all colors 
and, therefore, nations of all colors, is 
a most potent political fact in the world. 
Perhaps it is the most potent one of 
ali. Certainly we will do well to reckon 
with it. We know that communism in 
America has a great appeal for some few 
American Negroes, who otherwise would 
despise it, robbing them immediately as 
it would of their religious liberties, and 
of economic and political advancement, 
because communism seems to promise a 
quick end to the spiritual humiliations 
and economic handicaps they must suffer 
simply because they were born with a 
black skin. The appeal of communism 
to the colored peoples of every colonial 
empire on earth is bound to be great for 
the same reasons. Naturally the colored 
peoples of Asia, those who are still under 
white masters, will be inclined, all other 
forces being equal, to do their ideological 
shopping in Moscow. 

I believe that every Member of this 
House is familiar with my stand on the 
subject of Indian independence. For a 
number of years, like many others in 
America and in England, I have urged 
upon the British for reasons of principle, 
no less than expediency, that India be 
given a near date line for independence. 
Ir a radio speech not long ago, I said 
that if India did not get its independence 
freely from Great Britain she might, in 
her despair, turn to communism for 
comfort, and toward the Kremlin for 
aid. The danger, I suggested, was not 
that Russia would spread into India, but 
that India might spread into the united 
socialist states of Soviet Russia. If 
this should happen, India and all its 
teeming millions—India, with its vast 
potential industrial power; India, with 
its rich soul and unexplored fund of 
spiritual power; India, that great stra- 
tegic and spiritual heart of Eurasia— 
might be lost for all time foreseeable to 
the family of free, liberty-loving nations. 

There was a quick and a significant 
reaction to this statement in a few sec- 
tions of the Indian press. 

Listen to the closing words of this edi- 
torial in the Indian Patna Times, which 
were typical of many others: 

Mrs. Luce is a type common in England, 
but she is one of the few Americans who have 
not hesitated to speak out their minds, She 
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certainly represents the predominant but 
hitherto nonvocal element in American pub- 
lic life. This war has made them realize that 
India, too, is their problem. Their future 
trade is linked up with India’s economic and 
industrial dependence on the western coun- 
tries. America and the British Empire need 
not fear an independent capitalistic India. 
But socialism, backed by Soviet communistic 
idcals, is a menace which no capitalistic 
country having its vested interests or its eyes 
on the future purchasing power of India can 
afford toignore. * * * 

andians are still in a large measure hack- 
ward and illiterate, but they possess by now 
animate power to distinguish between friend 
and foe, between the benefactor and the de- 
ceiver. India and Indians are not going to 
walk into Stalin’s parlor, nor are they pre- 
pared necessarily to mistake a Truman for a 
“True-man.” India is determined to build 
its own destiny, but in so doing it will not 
hesitate to examine all political, economic, 
and social principles practiced in the past or 
the present. India cannot afford to be blind 
to the great experiment and practical prog- 
ress registered in the economic sphere by the 
Soviet Union. * * * 

Mrs. Luce speaks the truth when she says: 
“The appeal (communism) can make is the 
appeal of activity as contrasted with inertia.” 
India will not deny that the Soviet system 
has a great fascination for its people, for it 
is an appeal to activity instead of the present 
inertia. * * * India is awakening. India 
is not ashamed to confess that she is prepared 
to try, as an independent entity, with such 
local variations as necessary, the same eco- 
nomic system which prevails today in the 
U. 8. 8. R. 


That is only one expression of Indian 
opinion. It is by no means the expres- 
sion of the opinions of India’s most pow- 
erful leaders, such as Nehru anc Gandhi, 
whose pattern for an independent India 
still lies closer to the American and Brit- 
ish parliamentarian pattern than to the 
Soviet dictatorship one. But I believe 
that the Russian idea is bound to gain 
ground among India’s millions if America 
has no greater appeal to offer than she 
has today. 

What is most significant about that 
editorial is how clearly it shows to what 
extent the picture of America must have 
become falsified and distorted in the 
oriental mind. America’and its system, 
in times past, have offered and given 
more hope of freedom and individual lib- 
erty and economic advancement to all 
peoples of the world than any other 
nation in the world. And today it still 
does so. But today America is losing 
this position of leadership in Asia. 
Wendell Willkie warned us truly of this 
when he said 3 years ago that the reser- 
voir of good will for America in Asia was 
running low. In India and in the colo- 
nial world America, once the hope of all 
enslaved peoples of every color, race, and 
creed, is slowly coming to be viewed, at 
worst, as a nation of dollar imperialists, 
of hypocritical coexploiters with other 
imperialistic nations, of the black, brown, 
and yellow man. And at best, as a coun- 
try which, in spite of its vast power and 
professed ideals, does not practice what 
it preaches abroad. Yet, more and more 
today, colonial peoples are looking for 
inspiration and economic salvation to- 
ward Russia rather than toward us, as 
did all the world, including Russia, from 
1776 until the time of Versailles. The 
loss of moral leadership implied by such 
a reorientation of the colonial peoples of 


Europe and Asia, and, yes, Africa, too, 
toward Soviet ideals can be, I repeat, a 
very great tragedy for our Nation and 
for the cause of our democracy and our 
freedom everywhere in the world. 

At our peril we will ignore it, at our 
peril we will fail to do everything we can 
to regain that leadership. We can re- 
gain it, if in our dealings with nations 
and peoples we stick with principles in- 
stead of trying to follow expediency. 

What are the principles which we 
should consider in passing this specific 
legislation before us? 

Let us take our immigration laws and 
address ourselves, not to the reasons why 
it would he expedient to pass this par- 
ticular immigration bill, but the funda- 
mental American principle which de- 
mands that we pass it and which we shall 
betray in the eyes of our own people, as 
well as India’s, if we do not pass it. 

As I understand it, the original princi- 
ple behind our immigration laws was the 
principle that any man, providing he 
fulfilled certain specific qualifications 
equally applicable to all men, was eligi- 
ble for entry and citizenship, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. The quota sys- 
tem was a device applied to our laws 
which controlled the numbers of such 
men who could enter the United States 
of America. The quota system was de- 
vised to guard against nationals of other 
countries from coming here in numbers 
so great as to lower our existing living 
standards or dilute our growing Ameri- 
can culture and deepening tradition. 

The Congress controlled that eager 
flood of immigration by the quota sys- 
tem. Today, it is no longer a flood, but 
a trickle, the management of which is 
entirely in our hands upon this floor, for 
we can increase or decrease this Indian 
quota—or any of our quotas at will. 
Where the trouble came in, and where 
it still lies, is that some years age we 
arbitrarily decided, by passing the exclu- 
sion acts, that no Asiatic—that is to say, 
a man with a brown or yellow skin, re- 
gardless of how healthy, intelligent, 
skilled, or otherwise fit—was fit for 
American citizenship, The principle we 
abandoned when we decided this, was a 
great American principle, perhaps the 
greatest of all: namely, that all men, 
regardless of color, race, or creed, are 
judged alike, not only in the eyes of 
God, but in the eyes of Uncle Sam. And 
the principle—the dangerous principle, 
yes the Hitlerian principle, that we put 
in its place, was the principle of racial 
discrimination. It is this principle of 
racial discrimination existing within the 
framework of our quota system which 
must be removed. 

Two years ago for reasons of military 
expediency, we struck that Fascist prin- 
ciple from our books in the case of the 
Chinese. Let us, not for reasons of ex- 
pediency, which often change or wither 
and die under the impact of events, but 
simply because it is right to do, strike 
it from our books in the case of the 
Indians now. 

Mr. Chairman, the decision we take 
today about the admission of 75 Eastern 
Hemisphere Indians a year is certain to 
have a profound effect upon the minds 
of all Asiatics for many years to come. 
For this bill is a significant test in the 
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eyes of millions of Indians and other 
Asiatics, of our much vaunted devotion 
to the enactment of our laws, without 
regard to race, creed, or color. But to 
come nearer home than India, there are 
few bills which the Negro press of this 
country, representing 13,000,000 of our 
own citizens, feels more deeply about 
than this. If we fail to pass it, if we 
fail to admit 75 Eastern Hemisphere 
Indians to our shores, under the exist. 
ing quota system, our American Negroes, 
and their press will feel, and I believe 
justifiably, that we have denied to a mere 
handful of immigrants those economic 
and spiritual opportunities which under 
American law we have extended to hun- 
dreds of thousands of other immigrants, 
simply because of their color. To the 
extent they feel this, a vote on this bill, 
is a vote on the racial question here at 
home. 

If we fail to pass this bill, we shall 
further damage our claim to moral lead- 
ership not only throughout the Asiatic 
world but here at home among our own 
colored peop!e. 

It is to this principle of racial] descrim- 
ination that such diverse minds as fol- 
low, expressed themselves last March 
in the hearings before the Immigration 
Committee which led that committee to 
report this bill favorably. Here is what 
was said by Mr. V. A. Dodge, a business- 
man of New York City: 

I have developed a very intimate knowl- 
edge of the Indian businessman. * * * 
I know he is a man of as fine honor as any- 
one I have ever done business with, and I 
have done business with people all over the 
world. 

I respect him, and I dislike to feel that he 
is discriminated against. 

You raise this question: “Does a hundred 
mean anything?” * * * Yes, it means a 
lot to those people. It is that gesture, that 
feeling, “Now we are out of that class dis- 
crimination.” They do not ask you to do 
other than what we have already done for 
many countries and nations. 


William Henry Chamberlain, foreign 
correspondent and author: 

The maintenance by this Government of 
any form of official race discrimination places 
a stamp of hypocrisy upon our war aims and 
is a great handicap to our fighting men in 
Asia. 


The Reverend Father John LaFarge, 
editor, America: 

An important token and recognition of a 
kinship with the people of Asia which, in 
the coming epoch, our country cannot afford 
to overlook. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president, 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America: 

I have long been on record as favoring the 
revision of our immigration laws to place all 
people upon the quota basis and to eliminate 
all restrictions based upon color or other 
discriminatory factors. 


Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver: 
An act of simple justice in consonance with 
the basic traditions of America. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I think the 
gentlewoman is giving the Russians t00 
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much credit when she believes their talk 
about having no racial discrimination. 
They persecuted the Jews in Poland. 
They are now persecuting the Jews in 
Arabia. They are back of the Arab move- 
ment to prevent the immigration of Jews 
into Palestine. 

Mrs. LUCE. Whatever their secret 
practice is, their official propaganda and 
policy is against racial discrimination. 
Itake it that the lady from Illinois is also 
against the principle of discrimination 
as she indicts Stalin for practicing it, in 
which case she must unavoidably vote for 
this bill. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That does 
not follow at all; Iam sorry. The gen- 
tlewoman has used language several 
times where she was not quite logical in 
her sequences. How does the gentle- 
woman think that 100 people coming in 
here is going to increase trade with 
India? 

Mrs. LUCE. I have already said that 
I do not think these reasons of economic 
expediency are conclusive. I am in ac- 
cord with the gentlewoman in believing 
that letting 75 Indians in will not make 
much difference in our trade. I am 
speaking of the principle of discrimina- 
tion as the decisive one in this debate, 
and I gather from the gentlewoman’s 
words that she is against racial discrimi- 
nation in our laws, too, and is therefore 
for this bill. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. This bill is 
not going to help racial discrimination. 
I would like to ask this further question, 
if the gentlewoman will yield. The gen- 
tlewoman knows, of course, that during 
the past few years a large percentage of 
the people who have come in here from 
foreign countries have been Communist 
revolutionaries. Does the gentlewoman 
not know that this bill will certainly be 
used for that purpose? 

Mrs. LUCE. It would be exceedingly 
difficult for the gentlewoman to prove, 
that if 75 Indians come into this country, 
they are all bound to be Communists. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman: yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The statement that a 
large percentage of those who immi- 
grated to this country in the last few 
years were Communists is one that can- 
not be substantiated. In fact, our immi- 
gration laws forbid anyone who declares 
he is opposed to the Government and 
wants to overthrow the Government, and 
sluts out communism, So the only way 
any Communist can get into this country 
a our present laws is to lie about his 

elief, 

Mrs. LUCE. I thank the gentleman for 
the statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
ee from Connecticut has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 additional minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I should 


be greatly interested to know, if the gen- 
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tlewoman has the information, what the 
law and the policy of Russia are with 
respect to the immigration of Indians. 

Mrs. LUCE. I am sorry, I cannot an- 
swer that, but I would hazard a guess 
that whatever Russia’s immigration 
laws are, this is still a more desirable 
country; more people want to come here 
than go to Russia. That ought to prove 
something about the respective merits of 
our two systems. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Does the gentlewoman 
agree with the statement of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that we are depart- 
ing from our immigration laws and de- 
stroying the basic principle, or is it not 
rather the case that we are merely ex- 
tending the principle and for the second 
time bringing in some of these peoples 
around the world under the formula? 
We are not leaving the formula; we are 
here fortifying the basic formula under 
which our immigration laws have been 
established. I believe the gentlewoman 
will agree with me that we are not tear- 
ing down any barriers; we are merely car- 
rying on with other peoples the same 
principles and policies we have followed 
hitherto all through our history. 

Mrs. LUCE. I am in complete accord 
with the gentleman. I thank him for 
bringing up that point. I want to say 
again, that at our peril we are going to 
ignore the fact of vur loss of moral Jead- 
ership throughout the world, which will 
continue until we abandon arzuments of 
expediency for those of principle. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentlewom- 
an just used a phrase which I think 
could well be brought in here. It is at 
our peril that we, representing white 
folks, will continue to practice discrimi- 
nation against various kinds of colored 
folks in a world where they outnumber 
us tremendously. I thoroughly agree 
with the high moral principle that the 
gentlewoman bases her plea on. I also 
want to urge that we continue to live in 
a world in ferment and turmoil. We of 
the minority race and minority color on 
this planet will at our peril continue to 
practice discrimination against the ma- 
jority. Before the final test comes we 
had better—indeed, in order to prevent a 
test, we must+-abolish principles of dis- 
crimination based upon color. 

Mrs. LUCE. I thank the gentleman 
for that very fine speech. I, too, thought 
while the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. ALLEN] was asking the categorical 
question, What would become of our 
children and our children’s children if 
we let 75 Indians a year into America? 
What would become of them, if we did 
not? Well, I can tell him what may be- 
come of our children and our children’s 
children, if we go on with policies of ra- 
cial discrimination in America, and our 
laws and attitudes applying to colored 
peoples of the world. What will happen 
is that we will turn over a billion of the 
world’s population solidly against us, 
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because they will come to know that we 
do not mean what we say, when we say 
we believe in democracy. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. In Louisi- 
ana we have levees, and we know what 
happens to the people behind the levees 
when you blow up the levees. That an- 
swers the question that was asked here 
just a moment ago. 

Mrs. LUCE. Now, it is constitutionally 
within our power on the floor of this 
House to control the numbers admitted 
under the quota system. We set both 
the numbers and the quotas here. Any- 
body who does not like the numbers of 
people who come to this country can say 
so, and if enough of them do not like 
the numbers of people coming from other 
nations to this country, we can, with leg- 
islation on the floor of this House, de- 
crease those numbers. At any time we 
choose, we can say people from other 
countries are coming here in such num- 
bers as to threaten our standards of liv- 
ing and dilute our American traditions 
and our American culture, and we can, 
if we wish, cut down the numbers. I am 
addressing myself not to numbers who 
come under the quota system which it 
is entirely within the power of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, and like-minded 
people if there are enough of them, to 
control. What is important is that there 
should not be legislation discriminating 
on color lines on the statute books of a 
country which claims to believe in no 
discrimination against people because of 
the shape of their noses or the slant of 
their eyes or the color of their skin. 
Such legislation must be taken off our 
books, because the greatest American 
principle, the very greatest principle of 
all, or so I believe, is that every man 
stands equal in the eyes of God and of 
Uncle Sam. 

If the able gentleman from California 
rises in disagreement I will yield to him 
gladly. 

Mr. GEARHART. I did not rise to dis- 
pute that or any other point which the 
very able gentlewoman has raised. On 
the contrary, I rose to tell the lady from 
Connecticut that I sympathize very much 
with her in her argument against dis- 
crimination. The question I have in 
mind, which I would like to have the 
lady discuss, is, How can it be said we 
are eliminating discrimination when we 
admit only 75 native Chinese and only 75 
Hindus, and at the same time welcome 
into our country 25,957 Germans, 65,721 
Englishmen, and 5,802 Italians, and so 
on down the line? How can anyone say, 
with that discrepancy in figures before 
us, that discrimination will be eliminated 
from our considerations by the enact- 
ment of this measure? 

Mrs. LUCE. I hope I made it clear 
that I would be the first to protest 
against people from any nation, of any 
color, coming here in such numbers as 
to lower our living standards and weaken 
our culture. This is a principle on which 
we are all agreed. And it does so happen 
that the peoples of the Orient can under- 
live us. They can live cheaper than our 
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people will, or than the people from Ger- 
many or France or Italy will live. It 
does so happen that their philosophy of 
life and their religions are more alien to 
us than those of Europeans. We are 
utterly justified in controlling and keep- 
ing low oriental immigration in terms 
of numbers, because of the fact that they 
in too great numbers may undermine our 
way of life, our living standards, our 
form of religion. But we are not justi- 
fied in discriminating against orientals 
in toto, simply because they have skins 
of a different color. The proper reason 
for keeping orientals out in great num- 
bers is because of those economic facts, 
but it is certainly improper to keep them 
out altogether, simply because they are 
orientals. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman. yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. There is no actual dis- 
crimination against them in letting in 
109 Indians, 65,000 English, and 26,000 
Germans, because the same formula ap- 
plied to the English allows them 65,000, 
and applied to the Irish allows 17,000, 
and applied to the Germans 26,000 or 
27,000, and applied to the Chinese 105, 
and applied to the Indians 100 per year. 
The gentleman from California is a 
men.ber of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. They have a tax of 3 percent on 
income. Three percent on $100 is $3. 
Three percent on $1,000,000 is a larger 
sum, but the principal is equal. Equity, 
and no discrimination. 

Mrs. LUCE... I am so glad that the 
gentleman from California {[Mr. GEasrR- 
HART] does not at all dispute the prin- 
ciple of discrimination, and that the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. Jupp] 
has clarified the fact that all we seek to 
do by taking this antiexclusion legisla- 
tion from the books is to revert to the 
principle that the existing quota system 
shall be applied to all men everywhere 
alike, regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. GEARHART. The argument, in 
my opinion, that the enactment of the 
legislation will convince the people of 
China or of India that they are no longer 
discriminated against will fall unless you 
allow them to come in in proportion to 
their numbers. If you want to eliminate 
absolutely the thought of discrimination 
from the minds of the Hindus, you have 
to let as many Hindus come to this coun- 
try in relation to the total population of 
India as 65,000, the British quota, is re- 
lated to the 44,000,000 people who live 
in England 

Mrs. LUCE. Perhaps if the able gen- 
tleman were more familiar with Philip- 
pine legislation he might change his 
views. For instance, there is no feeling 
of racial discrimination between the 
Chinese or the Filipino people. But 
there is a great deal of feeling in the 
Philippines about the number of Chinese 
who try to come into the Philippines, 
whose living standards are a great deal 
higher than those of any other oriental 
peovle. Wherefore, there is legislation 
in the Philippines cutting down the num- 
ber of Chinese who may come in, and 


allowing the people of other higher-liv- 
ing-standard nations to come in more 
freely. But the Chinese do not call this 
racial discrimination, and, in effect, it is 
not racial discrimination. 

Mr. GEARHART. May I ask the gen- 
tlewoman if we should extend this right 
to enter the United States to the Chinese 
and to the Hindus and at the same time 
withhold it from the Filipinos, who 
have lived under our flag for 47 years 
and who have been loyal to our country 
throughout the war which has just been 
brought to a victorious conclusion? 

Mr. JUDD. They have a quota of 50 
a year right now. 

Mr. GEARHART. Am I in error in 
my understanding that the Philippine 
Independence Act contains an exclusion 
provision? 

Mr. JUDD. When the Filipinos be- 
come independent, there certainly will 
be a similar bill to give them also a 
permanent quota. 

Mr. GEARHART. The _ gentleman 
may be correct in respect to what a 
future Congress may do. I do not know. 
But when the Philippines become inde- 
pendent, which will be July 4 next year, 
every Filipino will be thereafter excluded 
from the United States by virtue of the 
Independence Act now on the statute 
books. By the enactment of this legis- 
lation are we not in fact emphasizing 
an ancient discrimination? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut has 
again expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut. 

Mrs. LUCE. May I, Mr. Chairman, 
sum up this whole matter by quoting 
from the testimony of Dr. Walter Van 
Kirk, secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, a 
council which represents 25 percent of 
the largest and most influential denomi- 
nations of the country. Though he did 
not, the numbers and power of the de- 
nominations which he represents might 


-well have allowed him to say that he 


spoke with the Protestant voice of Amer- 
ica on this bill. He said: 


As I understand the bill before the com- 
mittee, it is not proposed that East Indians 
shall be accorded any special favors but only 
that the stigma of racial discrimination, in- 
sofar as those people are concerned, shall 
be removed from our immigration and nat- 
uralization laws. This is an action dictated 
by the ethical precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion, and by the concern of the American 
people that the principles of democracy and 
fair play shail become operative throughout 
the world. * * * It is the belief of the 
Federal Council of Churches that such racial 
discrimination * * * does violence to 
the Christian view of one humanity under 
God, and is contrary to the democratic prin- 
ciples upon which this country was founded. 


Thus speaks eternal principle, which 
is a far firmer foundation for lawmaking 
than either military, economic, or po- 
litical expediency; and I do not have any 
doubt that it is upon this firm and eternal 
principle that we will legislate today. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruis]. . 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, we are living in a world in 
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which it is altogether possible for any 
nation large or small within the course 
of a reasonable period of time to equip 
itself with weapons of war against which 
there is no known defense, weapons of 
war capable of almost wiping out the 
civilization of a whole nation by a syr- 
prise attack. Against that situation only 
one known defense exists, a moral 
spiritual, and religious advance among 
mankind in the next few years that js 
in some degree comparable to the scien- 
tific advance of the atomic bomb. We 
say, and we believe, and it is true that 
America is the greatest Nation in the 
world. By that same token it is more 
incumbent upon us to treat with reason- 
ably decent respect the peoples of this 
earth, particularly the underprivileged 
people than would be the case with any 
other nation. It is furthermore of great- 
er importance to us to try to engender 
good will toward our country among 
every people in this world. We must 
deal with vision and understanding, not 
only for the sake of other peoples, but 
of our own children. 

The instant bill does not change by 
one single syllable the number of people 
who can enter this country under the 
immigration laws. It merely says that 
of the quota of 100 persons for India a 
portion of that number may be filled by 


‘native Indians, and that all of it does not 


have to be filled by European people. 

It seems to me that the heart and soul 
of this move on the part of the Congress, 
therefore, is simply to accord a decent 
share of respect to some 350,000,000 hu- 
man beings. Whatever you or I may like 
to do, whatever may be the easy attitude 
for us to take toward this, that or the 
other person or group of persons, let me 
tell the membership of this House that 
in this hour we shall either attain a 
reasonable approximation to human 
brotherhood on this earth or face the 
imminent possibility of the virtual de- 
struction of human civilization, if not a 
large part of the human race itself. We 
live in a new age. It is almost impos- 
sible for us to realize how completely the 
bomb that blasted Hiroshima erased 
likewise, the old familiar world in which 
men once lived. The whole world is now 
united in one fate, for good or ill, to an 
extent never before dreamed possible. 
May God help us to understand and to 
act upon our understanding. 

Mr. CANNON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CANNON of Florida, I am defi- 
nitely interested in what the gentleman 
has said. He and I are in agreement that 
the law now exists whereby 100 Indians 
per annum can come into this country. 
Assuming that is true and assuming that 
there exists a discrimination on the part 
of England in that she lets Englishmen 
come in but not Indians, why is it not 
England’s move first and not ours? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. England 
cannot do anything about it. Our immi- 
gration laws specifically provide, unless 
this bill is passed, that people who are 
native to India cannot come in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been properly stated by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Vooruts], this bill 
does not change the Indian quota. The 
quota has always been there under the 
act of 1924. We do not ask for one per- 
son to be added to that quota. In the 
years 1925 to 1944 about 1,020 persons 
came in uader the Indian quota, but they 
were English, Dutch, or French, or other 
nationals who had been born in India; 
but Indians, as such, could not use their 
quota because they were racially ineligi- 
ble for citizenship. Under the Nation- 
ality Act, they were in the so-called 
parred zone. Because they were not able 
to be naturalized they were unadmis- 
sible despite the quota. 

Under the instant bill, the 100 quota 
will cover all born in India as well as 
Indians born outside of India; but of 
those born in India, probably only a few 
of them would be Indians coming in 
under the bill. Others would include 
primarily French, English, Dutch, and 
so forth, all of whom have been born in 
India. Three thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-six Indians are now in the 
United States. They have registered 
under the Alien Registration Act of 1941, 
Most of them came in before 1924, the 
date of the present Immigration Act. 
They are already assimilated here; they 
are a part and parcel of our life. 

Last Sunday I met a delegation of 
Indians who came up from the Imperial 
Valley to Los Angeles, where I met them. 
They were businessmen, they were farm- 
ers, they were professional men; they 
were all upstanding gentlemen, cultured, 
refined, educated, soft-spoken, thor- 
oughly Americanized. Those men would 
be permitted to become naturalized 
under my bill. Over 200—in fact, 215— 
of their sons served in our armed forces. 
Many were born here, and they are, 
therefore, citizens because they were 
born here, and thus could vote. All of 
the others will, under my bill, become 
eligible for citizenship. All who come in 
under the quota of 100 will be entitled, 
under proper regulations, to become 
citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, only a small number 
of Indians, less than 100, will come in 
yearly, probably only 50 or 60; and when 
I say “Indians” I mean Indians as such 
of Indian blood, born in India. What 
willthis mean? Six hundred in 10 years. 
In 100 years 6,000. Surely there will be 
no disruption to our economy with so 
little a trickle of Indians coming into this 
country under this bill. 

Indians do not usually migrate or emi- 
grate out of their own land. They have 
an intense love for their country, and you 
rarely find Indians in large or goodly 
groups outside of India. But—arid this 
I want to underscore and emphasize— 
the passage of this bill will create great 
psychological and, indeed, great eco- 
nomic benefits tous. Failure of passage, 
after we have considered the bill, would 
involve a terrible and terrific let-down 
in India. The Indians are a proud peo- 
ple with thousands of years of culture 
and history behind them. They would 
resent the continued aspersions that we 





cast upon them. Passage would mean 
that we would remove a sinister bar that 
has existed against them for a good many 
years. If we do not remove that bar, 
they will say, “You helped in the case of 
the Chinese; why not us? We are just 
as important as the Chinese. We are 
just as proud a nation. We have just 
as much historic culture as the Chinese 
have.” They will say—and I agree— 
that the passage of the bill would estab- 
lish a bridgehead of mutual esteem and 
respect. The Indians resent the present 
situation wherein we deny entrance and 
citizenship to them. We thus call them 
directly an inferior breed. This bill does 
simple justice, long overdue. The In- 
dians reason thusly: We were brothers 
in war. We were allies in battle. Why 
should we not be brothers and allies in 
peace? They say, “We helped you open 
the Burma Road. Our aviators went 
through blood, sweat, and tears with your 
aviators. Why should America continue 
to look upon us as inferior during peace? 
If we were good enough in war, we should 
be good enough for you in peace.” 

May I say to the gentleman from 
Louisiana who did not speak too feelingly 
of the Indian effort in the war that he 
might well read what Gen. Mark Clark 
said concerning the Indian troops under 
his command. On February 27 of this 
year he said: 

No obstacle has succeeded in delaying these 
troops or lowering their higl: morale in fight- 
ing spirit. I salute the brave soldiers of 
these three great Indian divisions. 


Gen. Lucian Truscott had this to say 
about the Indian troops under his com- 
mand: 

The Indian troops in this theater won the 
respect and admiration of all Allied soldiers 
with whom they have been associated. It is 
an honor for any commander to have such 
troops under him. 


May I point out to the gentleman from 
Louisiana |[Mr. ALLEN] that the Indians 
had the largest volunteer army of all the 
Allies. They were two and one-half mil- 
lion volunteers. There could have been 
ten or fifteen million Indian volunteers 
in the British Army if the Empire of 
Great Britain would have permitted it. 
India supplied 60,000 merchantmen who 
were attached to the British merchant 


‘marine. India had an air force com- 


prising 300,000 men. They rendered yeo- 
man service on all fronts and rendered 
immeasurable aid to our Generals Win- 
gate, Chennault, and Stillwell. 

The late lamented President Roosevelt 
wholeheartedly approved this bill. His 
letter appears in the proceedings and 
hearings on this bill and in the report of 
the committee. I have a letter before me 
from President Truman, which was ad- 
dressed to me under date of September 
26. In part it reads as follows: 

I have indicated on several occasions my 
interest in H. R. 3517. I think it ought 
to pass. 


May I say to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] that I am in- 
formed by Mr. J. J. Singh, president of 
the India League of America, a very dis- 
tinguished gentleman, that the high 
Government officials of the Government 
of India are holding up the proposed 
treaty of commerce and navigation be- 
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tween the United States and India pend- 
ing the outcome of this legislation. Ne- 
gotiations for that treaty started about 
4% years ago. It is being held up. The 
high Government officials are watching 
this legislation. 

They are anxious to go forward with 
this treaty with the United States so that 
there may be increased international 
trade between the two countries. I do 
not know whether they will refuse to go 
on with the treaty if this bill is defeated. 
Certainly we ‘vould not place them in 
a very favorable-frame of mind if we 
defeated this bill. Surely the passage 
of this bill will create a sort of entente 
cordiale. It would facilitate increased 
trade because it would create a better 
atmosphere of friendship. 

I still think we must pass this bill with 
enlightened self-interest. India is a 
great reservoir for trade upon which we 
can draw for orders not only for con- 
sumer but for capital goods. There is 
a great scarcity of goods in India. India 
needs goods badly. The dearth of goods 
is creating tremendous inflation. We 
can supply those goods. India covets our 
goods. She wants our goods. 

I might tell you that we owe India at 
this very moment about $1,500,000,900. 
How? India supplied us during the war 
with jute, manganese, bauxite, tin, and 
other strategic materials. We supplied 
India with little during the war. As a 
result, there is an international balance 
due India from us in the sum of about 
$1,500,000,000. That money is locked up 
in the sterling area bloc pool in Thread- 
needle Street, England, but England 
cannot keep its hands on those dollars 
much longer. She must let go her grasp. 
When she lets go that grasp and the 
dollars are restored to India, India will 
want to buy our goods. She wants to 
buy our capital goods, she wants to buy 
our consumer goods. 

There is in this country an Indian 
Supply Mission that is buying American 
goods, not to the extent that India 
wishes, because, unfortunately, England 
cannot supply presently to India the dol- 
lars with which to buy those goods. But 
I repeat, England cannot withhold those 
dollars too long. They must be forth- 
coming with which to buy American 
goods. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman says that England will have to 
take her hands off these dollars in the 
bank that are supposed to belong to the 
business people of India. That would 
suggest that she would first have to take 
her hands off the people of India, would 
it not? 

Mr. CELLER. That may be. One has 
naught to do with the other, as far as 
the bill is concerned. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If she 
can keep her hands on the people, can 
she not keep her hands on the dollars? 

Mr. CELLER. That is quite beside the 
argument on the instant bill. 

Leading commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations such as the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry, have openly expressed their 
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opinion that unless this discrimination 
against people of India is removed they 
will not encourage increase in trade be- 
tween the two countries. 

Defeat of this bill will defeat efforts 
to better relations with India. 

When the Rules Committee gave its 
favorable report on my bill, same was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in the Indian 
press. Contrariwise when word went 
forth that the bill might be defeated in 
the Immigration Committee, there was 
deep disappointment bordering upon 
resentment, and items appeared saying 
the United States still considered India 
and Indiansinferior. The effect was very 
bad. Commentators began to question 
our good faith as to the Atlantic Charter 
and the “four freedoms.” 

Particularly, businessmen and indus- 
trialists expressed keen regret and 
doubted placing postwar orders with us. 

There has been proposed for India and 
its wise and saga“*ious industralists and 
manufacturers and public officers the so- 
called Bombay plan. 

That plan seeks, over a period of a 
decade and a half, to increase the pro- 
ductivity of India—industrial and agri- 
cultural—to increase living standards 
and the per canita income. 

This plan calls for a great upsurge of 
American purchases. 

In a recent issue of Foreign Affairs, 
P. S. Lokanathan, eminent Indian, wrote 
concerning the Bombay plan: 

Her (India’s) internal resources are vast 
and untapped, her foreign balances substan- 
tial * * *. It is here that the need for 
close cooperation between India and the 
west, particularly the United States, is most 
essential. India must send out at least a 
few hundred men every year for training 
in all spheres of economic activity, and she 
must arrange to bring American engineers, 
technicians, chemists, businessmen, and ad- 
ministrators to India. * * * The imme- 
diate effect of her economic reconstruction 
will be a great impetus to imports from 
abroad, particularly from America, perhaps 
the only country that can meet the demand. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to enactment 
of H. R. 3517, now before us, and which 
seeks to permit immigration of citizens 
of India now barred from this country 
by the immigration laws. I oppose this 
measure just as I opposed the measure 
in 1943 which reversed our position and 
let the Chinese come to this country and 
become naturalized. My reasons for op- 
position to the pending measure are the 
same as those I have heretofore ex- 
pressed. 

Prior to December 17, 1943, the right 


- to become a naturalized citizen of the 


United States was limited to white per- 
sons, persons of African nativity or de- 
scent, and descendants of races indige- 
nous to the Western Hemisphere. Fol- 
lowing the First World War millions of 
people frecm other lands demanded the 
right to move to the United States. It 
was necessary to strengthen our immi- 
gration laws at that time to prevent this 
flood of immigration we could not ab- 
sorb. We are face to face with that sit- 
uation again but are not meeting it with 
much success. The measure which let 
down the bars for the Chinese is now 


being used as a precedent for the In- 
dians. If we pass this measure we will 
have two precedents which can be used 
to further weaken the immigration laws 
and let in other people. The camel’s 
nose is under the tent. 

Advocates of the policy that we should 
let down our immigration barriers to 
those people who cannot be assimilated 
into our population are traveling with 
the same crowd of no-good do-gooders 
and downfallen uplifters who think this 
country should be run as a free-lunch 
counter for the whole world. They advo- 
cate that this country should be one state 
in a world state. We may come to that, 
but now is no time for it. I am inter- 
ested in preserving the American stand- 
ard of living, which is the highest in the 
world. We cannot do it if we let down 
the immigration bars. I am interested 
in preserving the American concept of 
government. .We cannot do it if we con- 
tinue to let floods of people come into 
America with alien ideologies and with 
the avowed intention of overthrowing 
this Government. I am interested in 
seeing to it that our returning war vet- 
erans have jobs. They will not have jobs, 
there will not be enough to go around, 
if we force them to compete with hordes 
of immigrants used to a lower standard 
of living. Why should our war heroes 
have to compete with these foreigners for 
American jobs? Our men have earned 
the right to return to their jobs without 
having to compete with them with for- 
eign people whose necks they have saved. 

My heart goes out to the oppressed 
peoples of other lands. I have seen at 
first hand their sad situations. But, 
charity begins at home. We must not so 
weaken ourselves that in the future we 
will be unable to help oppressed peoples 
abroad. My position in this matter is 
not a decision made on the question of 
race. It is simple economics. Set a 
small quota for these new immigiants 
rou say? Yes, and then the quota will 
be raised a little each year. I say, let 
us stop all immigration for a few years 
until we have made sure that we have 
taken care of the people now in this 
country and who have not yet found it 
the land of milk and honey the average 
immigrant thinks it is. Let us not have 
to add to our relief rolls at Government 
expense the hordes from the teeming 
shores of foreign lands. Most of these 
people no longer come here and go out in 
the country and start earning their way 
at hard work on the farm or in the fron- 
tier country, such as Alaska. No. They 
settle in our big cities where they con- 
tinue to speak their native tongues, prac- 
tice their native customs, preach their 
native ideologies, and aggravate our’na- 
tional ills. We have enough trouble on 
our hands as it is. Those groups of for- 
eign peoples, excluded heretofore, were 
excluded for good reasons. Those rea- 
sons, in my opinion, are stronger now 
than ever. 

Let me make it clear, I do not wish to 
minimize the contribution which has 
been made to America by immigrants. 
America is a Nation created by immi- 
grants. But, the situation has changed 
in the last few years. America has 
grown up. She needs time to adjust her- 
self to her new responsibilities and to 
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take care of the children she now has 
Until she sets her house in order she 
should make haste slowly in adopting 
the neighbors’ kids: 

But if any provide not for his own ang 
especially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel. (1 Timothy 5: 8.) 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yielq 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michj- 
gan |[Mr. Donnprro]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, the 
subject of immigration is always highly 
controversial. Two years ago when the 
bill was before the House to admit 105 
Chinese to this country, I voted for it, 
I look upon this bill with favor and ex- 
pect to vote for it. 

Perhaps one of the most compelling 
speeches made on this floor today was 
made by the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Dirksen]. There are economic and 
political reasons why this country ought 
to take this step. 

Only yesterday I discussed the ques- 
tion of Asia and India with one very high 
in the service of this Nation who had 
just returned from India. 

I was amazed to learn from his lips of 
the deep penetration of an ideology of 
government which is the very opposite in 
principle to the Government which you 
and I represent in this Chamber. He is 
gloomy. He looks to the future with 
great concern; he is very much disturbed. 
He sees no brightness nor encourage- 
ment concerning conditions in the 
Orient. }'or that reason and from the 
irformation which I have thus far 
gained on this floor, I am going to sup- 
port this bill. I am interested in the 
4,000 who are residents in this Nation, 
many of them students. In my home 
city of Royal Oak, Mich., there once 
lived one of those students from India. 
For nearly 10 years I have introduced a 
bill in every session of this Congress to 
make this individual a citizen of the 
United States. Of course, the Depart- 
ment opposed that proposal upon the 
ground that you cannot change the basic 
law of the country for one person. The 
law must apply to an entire class or 
race. That individual who lived in my 
home city came here as a student with 
a degree from a university of his coun- 
try. After he arrived here, he obtained 
degrees from two of the universities in 
the Middle West, one of them the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He is a genius in 
his particular field or specialty, which 
is the subject of pigments or paints. He 
is such a genius that he is now employed 
by one of the great corporations of the 
country. He did considerable work in 
the laboratories of the Ford Motor Co 
I was informed when the war broke out 
he created or discovered a paint which 
could not be photographed. Willinsly 
and voluntarily, he turned that secret 
over to the Government of the United 
States to assist us in the recent conflict. 
That is the type of individual, I think, 
which makes up a large portion of the 
4,000 Indians or natives of India noW 
resident in this Nation. This man 1s 
married to an American girl. They have 
an American family. I can say to the 
Members of this House that his services 
are considered of such value in the in- 
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dustrial world that he receives about 
twice the amount received by Members of 
Congress. That is the best evidence of 
the skill and genius this man possesses. 
He would make a good American citizen. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. What is the status of 
this individual now? Is he or is he not 
an American citizen. , 

Mr. DONDERO. ide is not an Ameri- 
can citizen. He is nere as a student. 

Mr. PATRICK. He is married to an 
American girl and has raised an Ameri- 
can family? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 

Mr. PATRICK. And yet he cannot be 
an American citizen? 

Mr. DONDERO. He cannot. I shall 
support H. R. 3517 ir. the hope that what 
we do here today may be in the best 
interest of our Nation and country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have 
looked through the bill and I cannot 
find any specific item in the bill that 
authorizes the naturalization of 4,000 
Indians who are now here. 

Mr. DONDERO. As I understand this 
bill, it covers those who are now resident 
in this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
not find it in the bill. 
tioned in the bill. 
ir the report either 

Mr. DONDERO. Then I must refer 
the gentleman to the members of the 
committee because thet is the informa- 
tion I received from them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART |]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield in order for me to an- 
swer the question asked by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 1 

Mr. CELLER. Section 3 provides that 
those who are in this country are eligible 
for citizenship. Section 3 reads: 

Sec.3. (a) For the purposes of section 2 
of this act, the term “persons of races in- 
digenous to India” shall mean any person 
who is as much one-half of the blood of a 
race indigenous to India and who is eligible 
to naturalization under section 303 of the 


Nationality Act of 1940, as amended by sec- 
tion 1 of this act. 


Mr. 


I do 
It is not men- 
It is not mentioned 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I have 
heard the proponents of this bill try to 
make it seem that the reason some of us 
were opposing the bill was on account 
of the color discrimination. At least on 
the Republican side nobody has thought 
of color in connection with this bill. I 
would like to say that I think the people 
who demagog and try to make it seem 
that Members are against things on ac- 
count of wanting to be against the 
Colored people do more harm to the 
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colored people and raciai groups in this 
country than any other group. 

Mr. GEARHART. I thank the lady for 
that contribution. The Republican Party 
has ever been the champion of tolerance, 
of good will between the races. To even 
intimate it is to deny a consistent record 
to the contrary of over 100 years. 

I have listened to the arguments in 
favor of this bill with great interest, and 
I am very much impressed with the as- 
piration which the proponents are seek- 
ing to achieve. If I thought for a mo- 
ment that the passage of this bill would 
eliminate a feeling among the Hindus 
that we were discriminating against 
them, if I thought we would implant in 
their hearts a belief that we were re- 
garding them as equals, of course, I 
would be for this bill. But the enact- 
ment of this legislation will have just 
the contrary effect on the psychology of 
the Hindu people. They are not so dumb 
as some people may think. How can you 
disabuse the minds of this ancient people 
of the suspicion that we are discriminat- 
ing against them when you grant them a 
quota limitation of 75 out of their 400,- 
000,000 people, and grant a quota limita- 
tion of 65,721 to the people of the United 
Kingdom out of their 45,000,000? In- 
stead of his being a bill to promote 
friendship with the Hindus, it will oper- 
ate, I verily believe, just to the contrary. 
As soon as they thoroughly understand 
the undeniable implications of this meas- 
ure they are going to see the very thinly 
veiled insult which it carries. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes; I yield to the 
very able gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman what he recommends as a 
quota. How many would he say this bill 
should admit? 

Mr. GEARHART. Unless the Ameri- 
can people are willing to go the full way 
and give them a quota in fair relation to 
their population, this bill should not be 
passed. In its present form it is a Pan- 
dora’s box. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield gladly to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ne- 
braska for I know that any contribution 
that the gentleman might care to make 
will be well worthy of our consideration. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Does not the gentle- 
man think that a quota of this kind 
would be recognized as a cheap political 
expedient, without any validity, as far as 
recognizing those people is concerned, 
and would simply be, as you have already 
said, an insult to their intelligence? 

Mr. GEARHART. I do not think it 
rises to the dignity of even an expedient. 
It is just a plain sop to a people that are 
well worthy of our respect and solicitous 
concern. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
think we should be very careful in our 
immigration laws in the future, fearing 
that all the people of all nations of the 
world will want to come to America? 
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Mr. GEARHART. There is no doubt 
in the world about it. All of the down- 
trodden people of the world want to 
come to the United States, not the suc- 
cessful, the affluent. There will be no 
Indian princes or Hindu maharajahs, 
such as sit in the gallery today, who will 
be seeking visas under this bill if it be- 
comes a law. Those who want to come 
here are the most unfortunate, the worst 
off in the other parts of the world, the 
peons and coolies, people who have been 
deprived of their inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
for generations untold. The Hindus 
who would come have no appreciation of 
what liberty means. What can they 
contribute to the up-building of our 
country? Why should we multiply our 
already many problems by augmenting 
our underprivileged groups? 

We have some people in the United 
States who have been deprived through 
no fault of their own of many of the 
good things of life, of an education and 
all of the blessings that means, but none 
of these, unfortunate through their con- 
dition, wants to migrate to any of the 
countries we are thinking about. If they 
did, what a squawk we would hear from 
abroad! 

Everybody wants to come here. Ev- 
erybody wants to stay here. Is our first 
obligation the uplifting of our own un- 
fortunates? Personally, I think that is 
our first responsibility. 

Do you want to crowd this country as 
India and China are crowded? We 
know that numbers do not contribute to 
the greatness of a people. The poverty- 
stricken, disease-ridden, backward areas 
of the world are in those countries where 
the population is most congested. Cer- 
tainly no man who loves this country 
wants to make of the United States 
another China or another India. Should 
we open wide our immigration doors as 
many of the proponents of this bill would 
have us do? Bills like this one point 
that way. Let us not take the first false 
step. Future generations May curse us 
for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Arizona {[Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that it cannot be contended that we 
are discriminating against the inhabi- 
tants of India if we should grant them 
a quota of 100 persons a year, if that is 
in keeping with the act of 20 years ago 
fixing the quota formula which has been 
applied to other peoples. Even if the 
quota for India were fixed at 50 individ- 
uals annually, I believe it could be no 
more properly considered as discrimina- 
tory when written into law, than the 
quota of 100 individuals provided for in 
this bill. As I view it, it is not the num- 
ber in the quota which determines the 
degree or nature of discrimination, but 


_it is the fact that a great body of hu- 


manity is excluded entirely from the high 
privilege of American citizenship. If by 
law we cease to say to these four hundred 
millions in India, none of you are worthy 
of American citizenship, then I think 
the former discrimination will be re- 
moved. 
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I have a high regard for the character 
and culture of the people of India. 
Theirs is an old civilization. While 
there is very much that we can contrib- 
ute to their benefit, there is also very 
much that we may learn of them. As 
chairman of the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, I have had occa- 
sion to study their management of cer- 
tain rivers and water supplies in that 
land of great physical diversity. They 
have done some things in that line worth 
studying, although, of course, they have 
built no such dams and power plants as 
Boulder or Grand Coulee. A few weeks 
ago some eminent men from Asia came to 
this ccuntry to study our great works of 
irrigation. I said to one of them, from 
one of the oldest of irrigated valleys, 
“There is much that we could learn from 
you.” 

In 1929 I was an instructor in the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. In 
some of my classes I had men from east- 
ern and southern Asia, and among them 
several turbaned Hindus. They were 
very earnest men, and I always had the 
feeling that I should learn from them. 
On one occasion I made mention of a 
little book entitled “Leonard and Ger- 
trude,” by Pestalozzi, though not intend- 
ing to make it a rigid requirement for 
student reading. Imagine my surprise 
one night as I entered the library to find 
one of these turbaned East Indians with 
a copy of the book in his hand. I said 
to him, “Do you find that little book 
interesting?” He replied, “I hope to 
translate this book into the language of 
my people.” Those Indians seemed to 
take life very seriously in contrast with 
the blasé attitude of many students. 

Although in general I will be found 
voting against any measure that weak- 
ens or lowers our immigration barriers, 
I do think that it will be possible to bene- 
fit this country by careful selection of the 
right kind of individuals from this land, 
as from other lands. If I could, by this 
effort, gain for America the good will of 
400,000,600 human beings, I should want 
to do it, even though, by giving them a 
quota, less than the quota indicated in 
this measure. I want to keep the quota 
principle governing immigration, but 
lower the quota amount proportionately 
for all nations, as our welfare may 
reauire. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], our 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, it 
is impossible for me to see how any 
Member can get terribly excited or emo- 
tional over this bill, a bill which re- 
moves a legislative insult to a people and 
allows at the maximum only 100 persons 
out of nearly 400,000,000 to enter the 
United States each year. I wonder how 
we would feel if some country by law 
said that no American could become an 
immigrant to that country. Although 
we might not want any American to go 
to that country it still would be an insult 
to the people of America if any country 
passed a law of that kind. Mr. Chair- 
man, the passage of this bill is consistent 
with the national interests of the United 
States. Let us think of ourselves. The 
first question uppermost in my mind on 


legislation which concerns other nations, 
either directly or indirectly, is, What ac- 
tion on my part is for the national inter- 
est of my own country? 

As we look at the facts, having entered 
into the Great War, we know there are 
about 390,000,000 or 400,600,000 people in 
the area that this bill will affect to the 
very limited extent that it does, or will if 
it becomes law. There is no area of the 
world that is more important to the 
United States at the present time than 
the Far East. I am speaking now from 
the standpoint of our own national in- 
terest. Never mind letting our minds 
roam over there. Let our minds stay 
right here in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the future of this part 
of the world is highly uncertain. The 
attitude of 400,000,000 people of India 
toward the United States is of direct and 
important concern to my country, the 
United States. While the United States 
enjoys considerable prestige in India be- 
cause of our lack of imperialistic in- 
fluences and because of our policy of 
justice for weak nations, the principle of 
racial discrimination in our immigration 
laws is most bitterly resented and makes 
us highly vulnerable to anti-American 
propaganda. I hope we will not depart 
from this attitude of justice for the weak 
nations and that the power we have we 
will always retain for good and not for 
evil. 

Mr. Chairman, during the war the Japs 
used this argument against us in India 
and in China. We removed it 2 years 
ago in the case of China when we allowed 
a maximum of 105 Chinese to come into 
the United States each year. By that 
simple act we removed a legislative insult 
by allowing 105 Chinese to come in here 
at the most. We thereby brushed aside 
the complete effectiveness of the Japa- 
nese propaganda among the 450,000,000 
to 475,000,000 people of China. The very 
same thing is going on now except that 
instead of Japan using this propaganda 
as it did during the war in India against 
us, some other country or countries for 
their own interest are using it against our 
best interests at the present time. 

I can assure my colleagues I make this 
statement not only as my own personal 
opinion but on the authority of the offi- 
cials of our Government whose duty it is 
to enter into negotiations and confer- 
ences with the governments and the 
representatives of the people in the area 
that this bill will affect, if it is enacted 
into law. 

The peop!e of China and the people of 
East India constitute about 800,000,000 
human beings. The population of the 
world is approximately 2,000,000,000. 
Forty percent of the people of the world 
live in China and East India. By allow- 
ing a mere quota of 205, 105 for China 
and 100 for India, we are placing our- 
selves in a position where the resentment 
of 40 percent of the people of the world 
will be removed. It has been removed in 
the case of China and it will be removed 
with the passage of this bill in the case of 
India. No one is making anybody from 
India a citizen automatically. If this bill 
passes, anyone who applies for citizen- 
ship from India has to go through the 
same procedure that my forebears had to 
go through when they came from Ire- 
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land. It was only through the gift of 
God that we were born in America and 
born of the race that we are. 

This bill only involves 100 immigrants, 
That is all it constitutes. They have to 
go through the same procedure that any- 
body else has to go through to become q 
citizen. They have to be here so many 
years; they have to comply with the law: 
they have to be persons of good mora] 
character; they have to be persons who 
know our laws and history and they have 
to be persons who can pass the test that 
all others must pass. The passage of this 
bill does not automatically make them 
citizens. It makes them eligible for citj- 
zenship, and of those from India who are 
here today it amounts to approximately 
4,000. 

Any one of this group of 100 who comes 
in must meet all of the laws relating to 
our immigration laws, that is, literacy, 
health, moral character, and financial 
ability so that they will not become public 
charges. All other conditions precedent 
to any person coming here from any 
other part of the world must likewise be 
met by this 100. 

I am glad that the Members on both 
sides are supporting this bill. From our 
own angle, the national interest of the 
United States, I submit that the evidence 
is overwhelming that we pass this bill 
which will allow a quota of 100 people 
from this great area that is going to be- 
come more and more powerful in the 
future, as time passes. Their friend- 
ship will be valuable to us. We want 
their friendship, and they want ours. 
The passage of this bill will remove this 
legislative insult. It will give to them 
that privilege which will enable them to 
feel that the legislative insult directed 
against them by this great country of 
ours has been removed from the statute 
books. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no 
further request for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be 1t enacted, etc., That section 303 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, as amended (54 Stat. 
1140; 57 Stat. 601; 8 U. S. C., Supp. 703), be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. (a) The right to become a nat- 
uralized citizen under the provisions of this 
act shall extend only to— 

“(1) white persons, persons of African na- 
tivity or descent, and persons who are de- 
scendants of races indigenous to the conti- 


nents of North or South America or adjacent 
islands; 

“(2) persons who possess, either singly or 
in combination, a preponderance of blood of 
one or more of the classes specified in 
clause (1); 

“(3) Chinese persons and persons of Chi- 
nese descent, and persons cf races indigenous 
to India; and 

“(4) persons who possess, either singly or 
in combination, a preponderance of blood of 
one or more of the classes specified in clause 
(3) or, either singly or in combination, a5 
much as one-half blood of those classes and 
some additional blood of one of the classes 
specified in clause (1). 

“(b) Nothing in the preceding subsection 
shall prevent the naturalization of native- 
born Filipinos having the honorable service 
in ‘the United States Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard as specified in section 
324, nor of former citizens of the United 
States who are otherwise eligible to natural- 
ization under the provisions of section 317. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago some of us 
stood on the floor of the House when 
the Chinese Exclusion Act was up for a 
test and met the same arguments that 
have been made here today. The argu- 
ment made then was that we were dis- 
criminating against a people, against a 
nation, an organized nation, China, 
probably the oldest nation in the world. 
We were made to believe then, at least we 
were justified in believing, that that 
would be the last of this kind of on- 
slaught upon the well-defined principle 
of the American Government, known as 
restrictive immigration, but today we 
notice that the immigration law is 
changed with abandon and altered very 
materially. Those who have stood here 
have argued to us on the basis that this 
admits only 75 to 100. We do not know 
whether that is the number that will be 
admitted. In fact, this small quota may 
be made up altogether from Indians now 
in America as students or visitors or 
those who are here illegally. That is 
not the only change made in this law. 
This is the sentence to which I direct 
your attention: 

White persons, persons of African nativity 
or descent, and persons who are descendants 
of races indigenous to the continent of 
North or South America or adjacent islands. 

Chinese persons and persons. of Chinese 
descent. 


If you wanted to do the same thing by 
India as you have done by China, why 
did you not say “persons of Indian de- 
scent”? Why did you not just add to the 
words “Chinese descent” the words “In- 
dian persons and persons of Indian de- 
scent’? But you do not do that, because 
India is not well defined nationally or 
racially. India is a sprawling, indefina- 
ble province, a great yeast of humanity 
that is moving and seething, and I hope 
they work out their own salvation. They 
have a salvation to work out. But Eng- 
land owes them that salvation, England 
owes it to them to point to them the way 
out. We do not owe them that obliga- 
tion, and besides, we cannot pay them 
that obligation. We would run counter 
to our relationship with Great Britain 
if we go very far with this. 

This is the language they use. They 
say “white persons,” and then they go 
on down and change the immigration 
law in many respects. 

Those of you who were here when we 
built up the great code of immigration 
law recall that we spent on them a lot 
of debate and serious consideration, po- 
litical and otherwise. If this bill is 
adopted, the law would be changed very 
materially. They say not “Indian per- 
sons and persons of Indian descent” but 
“persons indigenous to India.” 

Where will that take them? Will it 
take them down to Singapore; will it 
take them to Borneo or to a hundred 
nearby islands? Will it take them out 
into the Pacific Ocean, and include all 
those people? About 12 or 15 years ago 
the Polynesians wanted us to grant the 
right to citizenship to them. We did not 
doit. Whenever we do what this bill will 
do, we open the door, and when the door 
1S Wide open there is no door. 


My distinguished friend the gentleman 
from Massachusetts makes out that we 
are raising bars against India. This is 
not a one-sided matter; many nations in 
the world have bars raised against us. 
We cannot go where we please. We who 
claim to be preud Americans frequently 
find the doors barred against us. I dare 
say we cannot locate in India, although 
I do not know the exact facts with ref- 
erence to that. We could not go into 
Japan; we could not locate in Japan be- 
fore the war. No; they have bars raised 
up against us. Practically every coun- 
try in the world has restrictive immigra- 
tion laws. 

Where do the immigration laws of our 
country come from? What is the prin- 
ciple involved? Not from a lot of tear- 
ful sentiments .uch as we have heard on 
the floor of the House today. The im- 
migration law comes from the real, cold, 
hard facts of national protection. What 
was the principle reason for these laws? 
We raised these bars to protect the 
American workingman. Absolutely, 
that was the reason. It was to protect 
the American workingman against the 
cheap labor of the world, not against the 
dark-skinned man, not against the 
slant-eyed man, no. That never was the 
purpose, that never was the reason. The 
reason was that we had built up in this 
country a high standard of living and 
we wanted to maintain it. You cannot 
do anything that would do more to tear 
down that high standard of living than 
to extend this policy upon which you are 
embarking today. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a restrictionist. 
I am in favor of the bars we have thus 
far raised up to protect this country 
from a flood of those from the Old World 
or any part of it who would come here 
and by their sheer numbers lower our 
standard of living. But I am inclined 
to favor this legislation. Is this attitude 
inconsistent? Permit me to explain 
what might seem to be an inconsistency. 

I listened to the argument made a mo- 
ment ago about the matter of so-called 
discrimination because this measure 
gives India an allotment of only 100. I 
think the gentleman from California 
went far afield when he said in effect 
it would still be discrimination even 
though we passed this law and let 100 
of these natives of India come in because 
there are about 400,000,000 of them in 
India now and 100 does not bear a right 
and proper relationship to 400,000,000. 
I want to remind my friend from Cali- 
fornia that our quota system of immi- 
grants from the various nations is not 
based on a percentage of population in 
all the other countries. When the quota 
system was adopted, it was my under- 
standing that it was on the basis of the 
percentage of those people from those 
other countries residing in our country 
in the year 1890. It happens that we 
did not have many Hindus or Chinese 
at that time. Therefore, it is not be- 


cause there are 400,000,000 in India or 
600,000,000 Chinese that we set this low 
figure. 


We have given them each a 
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quota in lieu of the same percentage that 
we have given to all other nations. 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. GEARHART. The _ gentleman 


then concedes that the adoption of this 
bill will destroy the principle upon which 
the act of 1924 is based? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Not at all. 

Mr. GEARHART. If the gentlemsn 
points out in one breath that the quotas 
were fixed as of 1890, on the basis of the 
number of immigrants who had come to 
this country theretofore, then he is giv- 
ing Hindustan a quota which is not based 
upon anything like that. He repudiates 
the principle of the act of 1924. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from California refers to the National 
Origins Act as contained in the 1924 act. 
Under the operation of the National 
Origins Act, as I recall, if a country did 
not have a 75 or 100 quota, they gave 
them a quota anyway of either 75 or 100. 

Mr. MURDOCE.. I thank the gentle- 
man for that suggestion. It helps me 
and is ir keeping with what I was trying 
to explain. I cannot see that there is 
any discrimination in establishing a 
quota—or naming a quota—under a sys- 
tem which Congress in its wisdom set up 
about 20 years ago, even though the 
number may be cnly 100 for a popu- 
lation of 400,000,000. That is not dis- 
crimination as I see it. 

May I say to my friends on the other 
side who are opposing this legislation on 
certain grounds that I too entertain 
some of those same grounds. While I 
would be willing tu admit 100 from India, 
the same as I was willing to admit 105 
individuals from China, and for pretty 
much the same reasons, I would at the 
same time be willing to cut that quota 
and all other quotas 50 percent for the 
protection of the America that I love and 
for the protection of those boys who are 
coming back who fought to preserve it. 
They want to have jobs waiting for them 
when they arrive home. If American 
jobs are endangered by too liberal quotas 
for immigration, let us lower all quotas 
equally. I want to make that clear. I 
think we have removed a discrimination 
when we have allotted a quota, no matter 
whether that gota be 100 from India 
or 50 from India. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will ihe 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. How can you have a quota 
from one country that has a greater 
population than another country and 
yet permit so many less immigrants to 
come from that country, and treat them 
fairly? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will say to the 
gentleman that if 20 percent of his in- 
come is taken for taxes and 20 percent 
of my income is taken for taxation, he 
pays a lot more taxes thanI pay. Yet I 
do not feel that he ought to feel he is 
discrimineted against in the matter of 
taxation. 


I am glad to yielJ 
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Mr.RICH. To whom is the gentleman 
referring? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when I hear the word 
“expert” used on this floor as it has been 
this afternoon, I am reminded of a state- 
ment that Lloyd George made during 
World War I. When he was covered 
with experts he said, “I have 20 experts 
and I will give them for one good man.” 

One of the Members this afternoon 
spent a great deal of time portraying the 
great tolerance of our friend, Stalin. I 
would suggest to any of you who are 
interested in that direction you might 
consult the Poles, you might consult any 
of the Balkan states, or any of the little 
states to the east of the Baltic Sea, and 
you may learn something of the tolerance 
of our friend, Stalin. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I think the gentle- 
man will be interested in the comments 
of a rather distinguished Chinese phi- 
losopher a few years ago when he wrote 
some words about like this. He said, 
“What the American people need is not 
the ‘four freedoms’ but one freedom— 
freedom from humbug.” 

Here we are passing on a bill to provide 
for people to come in from India at a 
time when the American people have not 
yet demonstrated their ability to treat 
with justice and freedom tens of thou- 
sands of Americans of color.of Japanese 
ancestry, millions of Americans of color 
of African ancestry, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans of color of American 
Indian descent. 

Until we can treat the people we al- 
ready have here of color with justice and 
righteousness, do you think we have any 
business bringing in others to again dis- 
criminate against and further compli- 
cate a situation acutely unfair to those 
already mentioned? 

Mr. ELLIS. No. I think the gentle- 
man’s deductions are correct. 

Now, the question of trade has been 
brought out this afternoon. I think the 
story by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason], to be kind, 
was fantastic. The basis of this enor- 
mous trade has no support in history or 
precedent. It is hopeful thinking. We 
must consider that our foreign friends 
are hard businessmen, just as we are. 
They will buy here what they need and 
what they can get most’ of for their 
dollar, and not one thing more. They do 
not deal on any other basis. If anyone 
thinks that by this little sop we will get 
the trade of the world, you are due for 
a sad reckoning. 

I have served as a member of this 
committee for 2% years. There has 
been a constant effort by a group to break 
down the barriers we have set up against 
the free flow of peoples into this coun- 
try. I have heard it proclaimed this 
afternoon on this floor and heretofore 
in our committee that we are indebted 
to all the peoples of the earth. We are 
indebted to India because of their par- 
ticipation in this war. We are indebted 
to China because they saved the lives of 


American soldiers, and so on, with Russia 
and all the rest. Will not somebody 
agree with me that our participation in 
this war has saved the lives of Russians, 
of Chinese, of Indians, and the other 
people of the world? These people we 
are talking about this afternoon—lIndia, 
Russia, China, England, the world will 
not stand long enough for these people to 
pay their moral and material debts to 
this country. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. During 
the consideration of the other bill break- 
ing down our immigration laws to let in 
105 Chinese, it was stated that it was 
necessary in order to keep the Chinese 
in the war. There was no suggestion 
that we would let the Hindus in to keep 
them in the war. They were not very 
much in the war. It was Mr. Gandhi 
who sat down in the grass and agreed 
that they would not fight, even though 


the Japanese threatened to come in. 


there and take their country. They said 
they would not fight. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Now, 
what can we get out of a country like 
that? 

Mr. ELLIS. These subjects have been 
brought to this floor because of their 
emotional appeal at this time and an 
opportunity to break down inch by inch 
the barriers we have deemed necessary 
for the protection of our people. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that we could make room for 
a lot of good people from every nation 
in the world who know that this way of 
life of ours is as near utopia as it is 
possible to get if we would turn out of 
this country or invite out of this coun- 
try—I do not suppose they would go— 
but invite out of this country the thou- 
sands upon thousands who believe in 
some other form of government and who 
are trying to undermine our form of 
government by force and violence? If 
we got them out we would make room for 
a lot of good people all over the world 
to come in. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from the part 
of the country that has 95 percent of 
these Indians. I have thought much 
about this legislation. When the act of 
1924 was passed I thought it was the 
greatest act ever passed by the Congress 
of the United States, but since coming to 
Congress I can see, in my humble way, 
where there might be discrimination in 
that law. 

I am not going to support this bill be- 
cause it will bring us any trade, for I do 
not believe trade follows that sort of 
route; trade goes where the buyer can 
get the most for his money. : 

I am not going to support this bill be- 
cause it will help the Indians—that is 
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not our duty—or because it will help the 
Hindus; but it seems to me that ocea. 
sionally the Congress has a chance to 
pass a law which may be very minor in 
its significance at the time but whic) 
may have tremendous significance in ti. 
future. As I look across the Pacijc 
Ocean from where I live and realize wht 
has happened in the last 3 years ang 
contempiate that there might be another 
great war brewing in the future, I realiza 
the importance of this measure. We 
can see what Japan tried to do; she tried 
to build up a greater Asia. Her program 
was a racial program to build up the 
black man and the yellow man and unite 
him against the white man. The seeq 
that she planted has not yet hurt us, 
but it is taking root in Java and in Sp. 
matra and Indochina and other places, 
It is the seed of revolution and war 
against the white man and against im. 
perialism. 

We have adopted a very humane policy 
with reference to the Philippines; I be- 
lieve it is the. model every country that 
has an imperial system ought to follow, 
That policy is that when a racial unit, 
or a geographical or cconomic unit, shows 
that its people can handle their own af- 
fairs they ought to be given their politi- 
cal freedom. 

I am not worried about the time I am 
going to Jive, but it may be that my 
grandchildren may live in a day when 
this great racial war will develop. The 
white race constitutes a very small frac- 
tion of the people of the earth. They 
would have no chance against a billion or 
two billion black, yellow, and brown men 
if they were properly armed and indus- 
trialized. To avoid this, it seems to me, 
is the basic reason for this law. General 
Patton has indicated what the military 
men think of the probability of another 
war. It is that another war will come 
and that it might be a giant race war. 

We may plant the seed of friendship 
among 450,009,000 people in India, among 
400,000,000 people in China, among sev- 
eral hundred million people in the islands 
out in the Pacific; and it seems to me 
that, if we adopt this kind of policy and 
show in a small way, by allowing a very 
small quota to enter our country, that 
we are not discriminating against people 
because of their color, that we have no 
hostility toward them on account of 
their race, we can plant the seed of 
friendship now which in the future will 
be a valuable thing to us. We have spent 
three hundred billions in a war and lost 
a quarter of a million men. Frankly you 
can see, and I can see, that the white 
race cannot stand many more wars like 
this. It might be the white man’s last 
stand. A racial war would be deadly, 
more bitter, more vicious than any war 
the world has ever seen. As I see it, this 
is a small and friendly gesture that will 
not injure us. 

I know these people cannot be amal- 
gamated and they will not be amalgal- 
ated on the Pacific coast, but it is a 
small way, I repeat, to indicate to this 
great seething mass of people out !1 
the Orient that the American white man 
is not going to discriminate against him 
because of color or race. It is for this 
reason, perhaps poorly stated, but with 
all the earnestness at my command, that 
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I believe this law will pay big dividends 
in the long future ahead of us. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELLIS. I would like to know if 
the gentleman has any evidence or in- 
formation that the masses of Indians or 
the masses of Chinese are interested to 
any great extent in this subject? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Frankly 
I do not think they are, but their leaders 
are, and the leaders are the ones who 
disseminate the information and mold 
the opinion of their people. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yicld 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I had not intended 
to quote certain important information 
from the State Department, but I can 
give my colleague the information. I call 
attention to the fact that Mr. William 
Phillips, of the State Department, urged 
upon the committee that it is very essen- 
tial for the interest of this country that 
the pending legislation be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemen from California has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last seven words 
end I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I intend to vote against this bill, not 
on any racial grounds or for reasons of 
color, but for other reasons. 

I want to call the attention of the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States to a certain document relating 
to a movement that is being undertaken 
in India to communize that cauntry. I 
refer to a pamphlet entitled “A Penguin 
Special—A Plan of Economic Develop- 
ment for India.” This was first pub- 
lished in India in January 1944. I should 
state that it was difficult for me to ob- 
tain a copy of this pamphlet, as appar- 
= ly it is being suppressed in the United 
States. 

The movement does not spring from 
the bourgeois or the working people. It 
is the fruit of the industrial leaders of 
India. Here are the names and connec- 
tions of those who are credited with 
writing the plan: 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas is the 
doyen of the Indian commercial world. 
He is president of the East India Cotton 
Association, a director of the Reserve 
Bank of India, and chairman and direc- 
tor of numerous other concerns. 

Then there is Mr. J. R. D. Tata. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of: Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Did the 
gentleman say T-a-t-a? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is correct. 
J.R. D. Tata. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I direct 


the attention of the Members of the 
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family to which the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] referred when he 
was trying to reassure us as to the lack 
of chance of any Communists coming 
here from India. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is very 
important because this man is one of the 
top leaders of this Communist movement 
at the present time. 

Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Sir Ardeshir Dalal, 
Mr. A. D. Shroff, and Mr. John Matthai 
are directors of the great Tata firm, 
which. has pioneered most of India’s in- 
dustries and today constitutes one of the 
major industrial groups in the Empire. 

Mr. J. R. D. Tata is head of the firm 
and of the various Tata companies. He 
occupies a key position in the industrial 
life of India. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalal is in charge of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., whose works at 
Jamshedpur are the largest in the Em- 
pire. He was a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, and filled many important 
positions in Government before he joined 
Tatas. 

Mr. A. D. Shroff is in charge of the 
Investment Corp. of India, the Tata Oil 
Mills, and other concerns. He is known 
throughout India as an economist and a 
financial expert. 

Dr. John Matthai is economic adviser 
of the firm and in charge of Tata Chem- 
icals. He has a distinguished record in 
Government service as an economist and 
administrator, and was for some years 
chairman of the Indian Tariff Board. 

Mr. G. D. Birla heads the well-known 
financial and commercial organization 
known as Birla Bros. His interests are 
widespread and he is one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of trade and industry. 

Sir Shri Ram is a leading industrialist 
of Delhi and a director of the Reserve 
Bank of India. He occupies an impor- 
tant position in various commercial or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai is a prominent 
mill owner of Ahmedabad. He is direc- 
tor of the Reserve Bank of India and 
controls many commercial and industrial 
concerns, 

What is it that these people plan to do? 
I can touch only a few high points. 

Under Political Assuntptions we find 
this language: 

Underlying our whole scheme is the as- 
sumption that on the termination of the war 
or shortly thereafter, a national government 
will come into existence at the center which 
will be vested with full freedom in economic 
matters. The maintenance of the economic 
unity of India being, in our view, an essen- 
tial condition of any effective planning, we 
have assumed for the purpose of our plan 
that the future government of India will be 
constituted on a federal basis and that the 
jurisdiction of the central government in 
economic matters will extend over the whole 
of India. 


Under Planning Organization it states: 


We contemplate that under the central 
government there will be a national plan- 
ning committee in which the various in- 
terests concerned will be represented and 
to which the responsibility for drawing up 
plans will be delegated. 

The actual execution of the plans will be 
the function of a supreme economic coun- 
cil working alongside the national planning 
committee under the authority of the cen- 
tral government. 
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The principal objective of our plan is to 
bring about a doubling of the present per 
capita income within a period of 15 years 
from the time that the plan comes into 
operation. 


It is an important part of our proposals re- 
garding industrial development that in the 
initial stages attention should be directed 
primarily to the creation of industries for 
the production of power and capital goods. 

Apart from its importance as a means of 
quickening the face of industrial develop- 
ment in India, it will have the effect cf 
ultimately reducing cur dependence on fcr- 
eign countries for the plant and machinery 
required by us and, consequently, of reduc- 
ing our requirements of external finance. 


If the document to which I am refer- 
ring means anything this ought to an- 
swer the contention of the proponents 
of this bill that its passage would mean 
more trading with India. I think that 
argument has little foundation. The 
original formula for basing quotas was 
specifically designed to restrict immigra- 
tion. This is the principal fact to be 
kept in mind in considering this bill. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last eight words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always very unwise 
to establish a precedent, fearing that the 
precedent will eventually lead to some- 
thing that is very detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the United States. We, as elected 
Representatives of the people, are here 
to try to make this country the best place 
on the face of the earth, where all the 
American people may live in peace, har- 
mony, and contentment. You can estab- 
lish a precedent in a small way that 
eventually will lead to harm. If, as the 
gentleman from Ohio just stated, we are 
passing this bill to let in a few who are 
desirous of becoming American citizens, 
but who are Communists now in other 
nations, then we want to keep them out. 
The people of all nations are permitted 
to come here at any time for a certain 
period of time, but then they must return 
to their own countries. This applies to 
all countries. 

This bill is not a question of whether 
we are trying to do something detrimen- 
tal to or something good for the black 
race, the yellow race, the red race, or the 
white race. That question does not enter 
into it. It is a question now of letting 
people into this country on our immigra- 
tion cuota system. 

I think that after this great World 
War we arc in the most dangerous posi- 
tion the Nation has ever been in, in a 
dozen different ways, so that our actions 
now and our actions from now on must 
be the very essence of good common 
sense, for the best interests of the great- 
est number of our American people and, 
above all, for the perpetuation of our 
form of government and the saving of the 
rights, the liberty, and the things that 
the American people have enjoyed. Iam 
terribly afraid that with conditions as 
they are in our country today and with 
the great amount of propaganda that is 
going on in this country to make this 
country communistic, we are in the most 
dangerous spot we have ever b2en in in 
our whole history. So be careful in im- 
migration, labor, finances. We are in 
danger from a dozen different directions. 
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Let us look at the situation as regards 
immigration. Our immigration laws 
were passed originally for the purpose 
of maintaining jobs in America for the 
American citizen, so that we would not 
let into the field of American labor thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands and 
millions of people who want to replace 
the American laborer and take his job 
away from him by cheap peon labor. I 
think we have done a grand job in these 
years in building up the American 
standard of living to the highest it has 
ever been. Are we going to tear that 
down? Be careful; watch your step; do 
not let down the immigration bars for 
cheap labor; in fact, most all people who 
can will try to gain entrance to the 
United States. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. What the gentleman 
says may still be an issue so far as cheap 
imported labor is concerned, but the real 
issue in this bill, as I see it, is permitting 
those to come into this country who 
have a different ideology of government. 

Mr. RICH. That is one thing I do 
not want. I do not want men to come 
into this country and remain here who 
are Communists, and then make them 
American citizens. That is what we did 
with Harry Bridges. He came here from 
Australia. He did more damage to 
America, to American institutions, and 
to the American way of life, and then the 
Communists and a lot of radicals got 
behind him and boosted him through 
every obstacle until the powers that be 
in Washington that have controlled this 
country for uhe last 10 years saw fit re- 
cently to do away with the court order. 
We could not do it by the old court so 
we had to appoint new ones. Then after 
we got the new court appointed they wig- 
gled the laws around some way to let 
Harry in. Now he is a citizen. He is 
one of your brothers now. Now you will 
have to listen to him. I think he is a 
dangerous man to have in our country 
as a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Did Mr. Bridges come 
under the quota to the Indians or the 
Chinese? Did he come into this country 
on that kind of a quota? 

Mr. RICH. No. He came in as a vis- 
itor. 

Mr. JUDD. Then the difficulty is in 
the whole immigration law, not the thing 
we are dealing with today. 

Mr. RICH. I appreciate that I am 


' talking more on generalities than I am 


on this particular bill, but I want you to 
be mighty careful of what you do from 
now on so far as immigration laws are 
concerned, they can be most detrimental 
to America, they can do more harm than 
good, they can destroy our way of life 
if we are not careful—so be careful what 
laws we pass. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this bill be concluded in 30 minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those 
people who is afraid of the future and 
not one who is always talking of the dan- 
gers we face because any time you face 
the future you face danger. I am one 
of those who feel there is a great future 
ahead of us. We want this great Nation 
of ours to go along with everybody in the 
whole world. That may be a new note, 
but it is a sincere note. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. It is a very re- 
freshing note, and I thank the gentle- 
man forit. | 

Mr. FULTON. When speaking of 
India, it is a pleasure to talk of a good 
solid country which is a creditor country 
among the family of nations. We who 
have fought in the South Pacific are not 
forgetting already the people who helped 
us and fought alongside us not longer 
than a few months ago. I have been 
assured by Sirdar J. J. Singh, president 
of the India League of America, who is 
an old friend of mine and whom I have 
visited in his home in Kashmir, India, 
that the passage of this bill will create a 
surge of friendly feeling among the peo- 
ple in India for the people of America. 
Mr. Singh tells me, and I know it from 
my personal experience, that the people 
of India have not only friendly but 
almost affectionate feeling for the people 
of America. By removing this discrimi- 
nation from a great and civilized nation, 
we will be demonstrating that we not 
only talk democracy but practice it. 

We all know that the world is shrink- 
ing. Within a few weeks we will have 
regular commercial airplane service be- 
tween India and America which will take 
only 41 hours. That length of time was 
the length of time necessary to go from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland in our colonial 
era. Think how-close they are to us. 
This advance will give the necessary in- 
centive to American businessmen to visit 
India and Indian businessmen to visit 
America. But you cannot have good 
business relatiéns unless there is trust 
and friendly feeling. The passage of this 
bill will create that trust and friendly 
feeling. , 

We in the United States need friends. 


Too many people in this country are. 


locking around for new enemies. They 
are trying to cultivate néw enemies. I 
can look down the street in my own home 
town and find some very fine people to be 
inimical to, but it is better for me and 
better for my town and better for my 
country that we try to befriends. Wecan 
have great new friends if we help to 
create a strong, independent, and demo- 
cratic India and a strong, independent, 
and democratic China. There are 500,- 
000,000 Chinese and 400,000,000: Indians. 
These two countries should be strong and 
should begin to have real faith in the 
professions of the western democracies. 
They are ideologically alined with us 
already. We cannot allow present con- 
ditions of discrimination against the 
Eastern Hemisphere countries to go on 
for any length of time for they will lose 
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their faith in this western democracy of 
ours, 

The passage of this bill will win ys 
friends in India. It will enlarge and 
strengthen the reservoir of good wil] 
which Wendell Willkie found for us in 
the east. Let us try to see if we do not 
have that reservoir of good will. Let ys 
try to make friends. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Myr. 
Chairman, we have before us for con- 
sideration H. R. 3517 introduced by Mr. 
CELLER, of New York, which proposes to 
grant an immigration quota to the people 
of India to enter the United States anJ 
to give naturalization rights to the sey- 
eral thousands of the people of India 
already in the United States. It is a 
simple proposal to further break down 
our immigration laws. 

THE SECOND DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 

INDEPENDENCE 


I was a Member of the House in 15924 
and helped to pass the act of 1924 when 
a Republican Congress passed our first 
great restricted immigration law which 
was signed by a Republican President. I, 
too, recall distinctly that representatives 
of many foreign countries gathered here 
in Washington, to lobby against that bill, 
They made a determined fight to defeat 
it—in fact the word was passed around 
on the floor of the House that if we 
passed that bill it meant war with one 
of the five great powers. 

In the interest of the people of our 
country and to prevent millions of aliens 
coming into this country, we did pass the 
bill. It was spoken of as the Second 
Declaration of American Independence. 
Our colleagues, Mr. SaBaTuH, of Llinois, 
and Mr. DicKsTEIN and Mr. CELLER, of 
New York, who are making a hard fight 
to pass the bill before us, H. R. 3517, were 
present and made an active fight in op- 
position to the restricted Immigration 
Act and they have been active ever since 
on measures that, in my opinion, seek 
to break down our immigration laws. 
Of course as Members of the House they 
then had the right and still have the 
right to do this very thing. 

I believed then and I still believe it was 
one of the best laws ever passed by the 
United States Congress. I have consist- 
ently opposed all efforts to break down 
or nullify that splendid legislation. _ 

I am opposed to H. R. 3517 because it 
is a major attempt to nullify our immi- 
gration restrictions. ° 

Congress heretofore has refused to 
grant a quota to Asiatics or give the 
people of India the right to be natural- 
ized and become American citizens. The 
bill before us amends our immigration 
laws and grants to the people of India 4 
quota, permitting them to come to the 
United States, and it also gives natural- 
ization rights to the many thousands of 
Asiatic Indians located now in the United 
States to become citizens. It is my firm 
conviction that this legislation will prove 
to be against the best interests of our 
country and the people of the United 
States. 

NOT EXCLUDED ON ACCOUNT OF COLOR 


It is urged by those favoring this bill 
that the acts of Congress excluding the 
people of India from coming to this coun- 
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try and staying in this country and be- 
coming citizens is based on the matter of 
color, and it is intimated that those of 
us who oppose this bill do so on account 
of color. I want to categorically deny 
this assumption or insinuation. I am 
not opposed to this bill because of the 
color of the people of India, It is ad- 
mitted that the people of India cannot be 
readily assimiliated with the people of 
the United States. They cre orientals, 
and they are imbued with the ideologies, 
culture, and economic and political phi- 
losophies of the oriental peoples. They 
differ in their language and their 
standards of living as well as in other 
respects from the American people as 
much as day differs from night. If they 
had the conception of government, the 
culture and the ideologies of the colored 
people of the United States, it would be 
quite different. Our colored people have 
been free for 89 years. They have 
the same language, the same political, 
economic, and cultural ideologies, speak 
the same language and have the same 
religious concepts as the white people of 
our country, and in all of this, there is 
a great contrast between the colored 
people of India. The colored people of 
this country have but one loyalty and 
one flag and that is our own country 
and the Stars and Stripes. I do not 
mean to reflect on the intelligence or 
the peculiar culture, and the economics 
of government and the ideologies of the 
seople of India; that is a matter for 
their concern. I do assert, even as some 
of the proponents of this bill assert, that 
the people of India cannot and do not 
assimilate with the people of the United 
States, and I think it is unwise from every 
point of view to admit people to this 
country who do not readily assimilate 
with the characteristics, culture, ideol- 
ogy, and philosophies of government, as 
well as with the religion, of the people of 
our country. 

The reason why they were excluded 
from the quota and from citizenship in 
this country was that they could not and 
would not assimilate readily with the 
American people. We know the low 
standards of the teeming millions of the 
people of India, also their low wages, 
their caste system, under Indian ideals. 
There are about 300,000,000 Hindus and 
Buddhists and approximately 100,000,- 
000 Mohammedans. The Hindus and 
the Mohammedans cannot agree among 
themselves and hence there is constant 
Warfare between these two groups in 
India. The Hindu and Mohammedan 
religions are foreign to the religions of 
the people of the United States. We de- 
sire to protect our high standards of liv- 
ing, our high American wages, and the 
Splendid American opportunities and 
preserve our own ideologies, philosophies 
of government, and culture. Is there 
anyone within the sound of my voice who 
can seriously contend that the passage 
of this act would be helpful to the 
American people or American workers, 
to American homes, churches or schools? 
Is there anyone who will contend that 
1t Would be helpful to the millions of our 
heroie defenders who will soon be back 
home after sacrificing and winning a 
t Orlous victory for our country, and will 
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it be helpful to the sons and daughters 
of our defenders? 

Yes, our heroic men on land, sea and 
in the air made victory sure not only for 
our own country but for the people of 
India, China, and other Asiatic countries. 

I should like to see the people of India, 
China, and every other. country have as 
good a country as our own, with freedom 
of opportunity and high standards of 
living; but are we justified in filling our 
country up with orientals from India 
and other countries of the Far East and 
taking away the opportunities of our 
defenders and their sons and daughters? 

Is there anyone here who seriously 
contends that the admission of these 
orientals and the giving to them of the 
status of citizens, will improve or add 
strength to our country or benefit our 
citizens, our homes, our schools, and our 
churches? I think it will have the op- 
posite effect. 

HAVE WE NOT BEEN GENEROUS? 


Some of the proponents of this bill say 
that we ought to do this in order to hold 
the friendship of the people of India and 
other orientals of the East, including 
approximately a billion and a half of the 
earth’s people. In the first place, India 
is a province of Great Britain. There are 
approximately 400,000,000 people living 
in India. If these 400,000,000 living in 
India had the ideologies of the Ameri- 
can people they would not permit 45,000,- 
000 in the British Isles to control them 
and hold them in subjection when they 
live 10,090 miles away from the British 
Isles. 

We have had hundreds of thousands of 
Americans in India during this great war. 
We have spent billions of dollars or more 
to help India. Thousands of American 
boys gave their health and their lives 
to defend India from Japan. I regret 
to say that at the same time it was to 
help protect the British soldiers and to 
keep India in subjection. But Gandhi, 
as you know, is the leader of nearly 
300,000,600 Hindus. Japan was threat- 
ening to and did march into India; but 
Gandhi headed the movement against 
India defending herself. But for the 
American soldiers and American treas- 
ure, India would have been overrun and 
plundered by the Japs. While our boys 
were fighting and dying in India I have 
heard of but one person from India in 
this country who enlisted and went out 
to fight for this country or his own coun- 
try. It was estimated that when the bill 
was up to repeal our Exclusion Act as to 
China, there would be no request to re- 
peal it as to 800,000,000 other orientals 
including India, If this gets by then we 
shall soon have a bill up that we must 
remove the exclusion as to the millions of 
orientals of the East Indies, Malaya, In- 
dochina, and orientals in other parts of 
Asia. 

As orientals cannot and will not be 
assimilated with Americans, I shall con- 
sistently oppose all such legislation. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I just called the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact—and it 
is a fact—that in spite of the pacifism 
preached by Gandhi in India, India had 
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the highest rate of. volunteers in the 
whole Allied group of our armies. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
heard that some Indians did volunteer 
but it was a very small number compared 
with their 400,000,080 population and I 
know that the gentleman is in error 
when he makes the statement he has 
made. 

Mr. ELL'S. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Ishall be 
glad to yield to my distinguished friend 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELLIS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman whether these Indians were 
fighting for themselves or for us? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Those 
who did fight certainly were fighting for 
their own country. They were fighting 
for themselves. As a people they were 
not willing to rise up and fight the Japs. 
What they did in war was nothing com- 
mensurate to their 400,000,000 popula- 
tion. According to the information we 
have, the British had more soldiers in 
India to keep the Indians from rebelling 
and uprising than they had to fizht the 
Japs, and we kept thousands of soldiers 
in India to help the British keep down 
the uprising of their own subjects. 
Some small groups of Asiatic Indians 
glorified themselves in this great war. 
It seems to me if you are going to estab- 
lish any real friendship with India, bring 
the American boys home from India. 
We have helped free India. Our boys 
should not be kept there now to help 
police India; and so long as the United 
States joins with the British to police 
India and keep her in subjection, this 
gesture of breaking down our immigra- 
tion laws will not create friendship be- 
tween the United States and India. 

We are told that in order to develop 
and hold the friendship of the people of 
India we must set aside our immigration 
laws and permit the people of India to 
come into this country and permit the 
thousands already here to become citi- 
zens, and permit other people of India 
to come in. 

We have given to India and other 
countries in this great war, in lend-lease 
and in other ways, $59,000,000,000, and 
have added to our national debt $250,- 
000,009,000 more; and there have been - 
killed or wounded and missing 1,100,000 
American boys, not counting those whose 
health will be ruined because of this war. 
Every day the proposition is made here 
that we must do much more in order to 
hold the friendship of India, China, the 
Dutch East Indies, Russia, Great Britain, 
France, and others. Really, Iam getting 
fed up on this whole proposition. If 
we have not already won the friendship 
of these countries, we certainly cannot 
do so by admitting Asiatic Indians as 
citizens and permitting other Indians to 
come into this country to become citizens 
later. 

In 1943 the administration forced 
through an act to repeal our exclusion 
law as to China. It was urged that we 


should do that to keep China in the war. 
There are about 450,000,000 people in 
China. By that act we made room fora 
lot more Chinese to become citizens of 
the United States and for other Chinese 
to come into this country. 
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It will be observed that after we helped 
China win this war, Chinese are fight- 
ing amongst themselves and American 
boys are being kept in China and away 
from their homes in order to keep the 
Chinese from killing each other. 

So in 1943 it was to keep China friendly 
when we were actually saving it; and 
now, after the war is over, we must pass 
this bill in order to keep the people of 
India friendly to us. 

After what we have done for India 
through the years, if we have not earned 
her friendship we cannot do so now by 
the passage of this act. 

I am greatly concerned to preserve the 
opportunities and jobs for our own de- 
fenders and our own people and to limit 
the people who do come into this coun- 
try to those who are in harmony with 
the American way of life and with our 
culture and our ideologies. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, that was a right re- 
freshing colloquy with which to wind up 
10 minutes of talk. It is rather strange 
when we are just emerging from a war in 
which our country, with her allies, nec- 
essarily took her part, of course, for the 
protection of our country and our own 
people but not despising the aid given, 
the sacrifices made by any of the other 
nations who fought by the side of our 
own boys in the trenches overseas. The 
reasons given by our colleague the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. JoHnson] 
and the reasons given by our colleague 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FuLtTon] are not fanciful reasons for 
supporting this bill; they are realities. 
If we have peace in this world, we must 
have as its basic foundation the founda- 
tion of good will toward and concerning 
other peoples, one for another. The 
pitiable suggestion that the 75 or 100 
people from India who will be received 
under this bill is not sufficient, is beg- 
ging the question. If you put it upon 
the basis of population of the various 
countries and allow a certain percentage, 
that is a commercial proposition and 
not one of the extension of faith and 
good will to the peoples of other coun- 
tries. This 75 or 100 people to be admit- 

ted into this country is based upon prin- 
* ciple, and regardless of the numerical 
strength, it corrects an injustice, or at 
least a discrimination that was found to 
exist in a law formerly passed. It does 
not make any difference to India how 
many people you allow to come in here, 
but it does make a difference to their 
pride and their position in the family of 
nations, a great country to whom we 
should like to be a good neighbor and 
whom we should like to have as a good 
neighbor, if we refuse outright to admit 
any. 

It does, however, mean a whole lot of 
difference to these people whether we are 
arrogant, egotistical, self-possessed, iso- 
lation-minded to the extent that we are 
unwilling to acknowledge that any of 
those people are qualified or fit to come 
in even under our walls of restriction 
to become citizens of this country. That 
consideration means all to India. It 
does not make a bit of difference to In- 
dia whether you take 100 or 150,000. 
Neither is it important as compared with 


the population of that country, but it is 
important for us to say that we recog- 
nize you as our fellow human beings. 

We need not get so uppish about this 
matter. We immigrated to this country 
ourselves and if you want to go back to 
the beginning and right the things that 
are insisted upon by the opponents of 
this bill, we might have to turn the 
country back to the American Indians 
and go ourselves somewhere else. No 
one is asking to open the floodgates of 
immigration, to take down all the bars, 
but we are asking that the United States 
of America do not continue a discrimina- 
tion against a people whom we want to 
have as our fellows in arms and to help 
us establish a peace in this world based 
on the good neighbor doctrine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a motion? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Is it a motion to 
limit time? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield for that 
purpose only. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this bill close in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

(Mr. PITTENGER asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein the minority views and the 
names of the minority attached to the 
report accompanying the pending bill.) 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. PITTENGER. If it is not taken 
out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
fuses to yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise for the purpose of registering my 
opposition ‘to H. R. 3517, now under 
consideration. 

As I understand the object of this bill, 
it would amend our immigration laws so 
that 100 people from India could come 
to this country annually for the purpose 
of permanent residence. I am opposed 
to that, not because a hundred of those 
people would affect the situation in the 
United States one way or the other but 
because, in my opinion, this bill is a step 
toward demolishing all of the safeguards 
that the immigration laws of the United 
States have thrown around the people of 
this country. We need now, more than 
ever at any other time in our history, the 
safeguards of our immigration laws. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to make up 
our minds that this war No. 2 is over. 
General Marshall told us today of our 
contribution toward winning World War 
II. Our problem in the future, until this 
superstate some pedple talk about or 
something else is devised, is to make 
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America safe for the American people. 
We need to make up our minds that the 
period of idealistic preachings that ho< 
been going on for some years is at an en: 
We need to get back to the fundamen. 
tals and the bedrock idea that the high. 
est type of political society that has yet 
been developed in this world and one 
which will at the same time work is the 
type known as a nation. The aitribute 
of a nation is sovereignty. We have had 
immigration laws to protect our sover- 
eignty and to protect the domestic econ- 
omy of the Nation. 

We heard a lot of talk here this after- 
noon about the Chinese Exclusion Act. 
Our action in the last Congress in modi- 
fying that act could be, in my opinion, 
justified only on the basis of a war emer- 
gency and on no other ground. There 
were sound and controlling reasons why 
the Chinese exclusion law was passed, 
Every one of those arguments presented 
back in 1884, or whatever time it was, 
are controlling and fundamental in con- 
nection with our approach to this Indian 
question. 

We have just heard some talk about 
Harry Bridges, although I do not see 
what Harry has to do with the people of 
India. He has covered a lot. of territory 
in his day. But that is all beside the 
point. Then we had some talk that a 
vote against this bill is an indication of 
racial discrimination. Ideny that. Such 
claims are nonsense. I want to say to 
the Members of this House that those of 
us who are opposed to this bill do not ap- 
proach it with any idea of racial hatred 
in our hearts. No person can live long 
or get far who has that idea or who prac- 
tices or preaches that doctrine. But we 
do approach this bill with the idea that 
we must protect America, our American 
form of government, and our system of 
society, against those ways of life and 
those systems that may be adapted to 
some foreign countries, but which most 
of us think would not work in this coun- 
try. We do not want their economy. We 
do not want their system of political gov- 
ernment or their system of business 
enterprise. We have developed a system 
of government and a system of domestic 
enterprise in this country that has sur- 
passed any that the world has ever 
known. Our hearts go out in sympathy 
to the downtrodden people of other 
countries, but the way to help them is 
not to open the gates of immigration 
here, and have their systems of govern- 
ment and economy drag our system down 
to their levels. 

The great charter of our American way 
of life, our domestic happiness, and our 
protection of our people against foreis” 
standards of living, and other matters, 
was the Immigration Act of 1924. Among 
other things, that act was intended [0 
protect the American worker against the 
competition with low-paid foreign labor. 
You know the story. In some foreig? 
countries the laborers are paid a few 
cents a day. Without our immigrat son 
laws, those foreign workingm n would 
come to the United States and drive 
down the rates of pay for our own people. 
To permit a break-down of our immis!a- 
tion laws would be a tragedy to Americaa 
labor. It would have to compete wit! 
the low-wage scales in vogue in thes¢ 
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other countries. Our high standards of 
iiving would be destroyed. This bill be- 
fore us is just an entering wedge that will 
lead to these results. It may look harm- 
less, but it is dangerous; for it strikes a 
plow at our long-established immigration 
policy to protect the workingmen in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee was not 
unanimous in reporting out this bill. 
There were members of the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization who 
opposed this bill. Those members were 
Congressmen A. LEONARD ALLEN, Dan R. 
McGEHEE, EpwarD O. McCowrn, HUBERT 
s. ELLIS, and LOWELL Stockman. They 
set forth their position in their minority 
views on H. R. 3517, which accompanies 
Report No. 854, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session. As part of my remarks, I 
set forth this report which reads: 

“MINORITY VIEWS ON H. R. 3517 


We regard H. R. 3517 as one more step, 
and a great step, in the continuing effort to 
break down our immigration laws. Many 
years ago—before the service of any member 
of this committee in this House—the Con- 
gress saw fit to set up certain safeguards 
azainst immigration. After the First World 
War, because of the great desire of many 
millions to come to the United States, it be- 
came increasingly necessary to strengthen 
our laws against immigration. One of the 
safeguards set up Many years ago was to ex- 
clude Asiatics. 

We are now witnessing very strong efforts 
upon the part of many persons and certain 
interests in this country to destroy these 
safeguards and break down the barriers 
against immigration which our predecessors 
saw fit to set up. 

During the last Congress the Exclusion 
Act as to the Chinese was lifted, it being 
urged by the proponents of the legislation 
that it was necessary in order to keep China 
in the war. It was said at that time that 
that act would be used as a pretext for bills 
to further break down our immigration laws, 
and let in Hindus, Koreans, and all other 
groups of the hundreds of millions of 
Asiatics. 

The prediction has now come true, in 
part, in this bill, H. R. 3517, to admit Hindus 
to enter our country and become American 
citizens. But in this case, to say the least, 
there is certainly no reason that should seém 
compelling to anybody. The situation is not 
at all similar to the Chinese situation. 
After all, China was an independent nation 
and has fought a long, hard struggle against 
Japan. In the case of India, we find an en- 
tirely different situation. India belongs to 
England. India is a British possession. 
Under no stretch of the imagination can 
it now be said that the war situation re- 
quires that we further break down our im- 
migration laws to accommodate the 400,- 
000,00 Hindus who are subjects of Great 
3ritain. It will be urged that Indian soldiers 
fought in the present war. It is true that 
an army, small as compared to the popula- 
tion of India, rendered some service in this 
war. But the Hindus were certainly fight- 
ing for their own homes and firesides. Any 
argument that we should make this great 
change in our basic law because a small 
percent of the Hindus fought to protect their 
Own homeland sounds empty indeed. 

There is no question but that millions of 
people will want to come to the United 
States after this war just as they did after 
the last war. We take the position that it 
1S a matter oi great importance, especially 
at this time, not to weaken our immigration 
laws, but to strengthen them. Some mem- 
bers of this committee have fought to pre- 
vent the almost constant effort which has 
been made, and is being made, to weaken 


our laws and make it possible for additional 
nationalities to come to this country. We 
think that the interests of the United 
States will best be served at this time by 
calling a halt to this type of legislation. 
We express the earnest hope that this bill 
and similar attempts to further destroy our 
immigration laws will be decisively stopped. 
We believe that a decisive vote against this 
bill will be a very wholesome thing and it 
will certainly lend encouragement to the 
members of this committe who have been 
doing their best to maintain and strengthen 
our immigration laws. 

A. LEONARD ALLEN. 

Dan R. MCGrHEE. 

Epwarp O. McCOWEN. 

Husert S. ELLIs. 

LOWELL STOCKMAN. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman from 
Illinois |[Mr. Mason] moved that all 
debate on this bill close in 15 minutes. 
Does that limitation passed by the House 
apply to amendments on this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, let us look 
for just a moment at some of the actual 
results of previous legislation which was 
based on racial discrimination. Prior to 
1924 Japan had been moving steadily in 
the direction of democratic reforms. 
American gifts after the 1924 earthquake 
led to unbelievable good will in Japan 
toward us. Then in 1924 we passed the 
law on racial discrimination excluding 
the Japanese and other orientals on the 
basis of their color. It was an utterly 
needless slap in the face. The same re- 
sult could have been achieved by legisla- 
tion such as we are considering today. 
Many Americans who knew Japan 
warned that it would discredit those 
Japanese liberals who were strongly pro- 
American and deliver Japan into the 
hands of the jingoists. The Japanese 
Ambassador warned there would be 
“srave consequences.” Congress went 
ahead, choosing to belittle the Japa- 
nese. The Americans at Bataan and 
Iwo Jima would admit there have been 
rather “grave consequences.” I have 
stated many times that war between 
Japan and ourselves was inevitable 
from that day on, if Japan could be- 
come strong enough to attack us. We 
obligingly supplied her with the neces- 
sary strength. Asa result thousands and 
tens of thousands of Americans are dead 
today. 

One day right after Pearl Harbor Mr. 
Churchill stood here and said, “What 
kind of people do the Japanese think we 
Anglo-Saxons are? Do they imagine 
that we are the sort of men which this 
treacherous attack will cause to fold up? 
Don’t they know that that is the very 
sort of thing that will steel our wills to 
fight on until they are crushed? What 
kind of people do they think we are?” 
And he was right in his estimate of us. 

But I could not help thinking of some 
Japanese who were saying, “What kind 
of people did you think we are? Did you 
think you could write into your statute 
books a law permanently branding us 
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and stigmatizing us as inferior human 
beings because of the color of our skin, 
without having us hate you and grit our 
teeth and strive until we could become 
strong enough to stick a knife between 
your ribs and twist it as we did at Pearl 
Harbor?” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. No, i do not. 

I venture the prediction that history 
will record that what Congress did on 
that day in 1924 when it made race the 
basis of exclusion made war between cur- 
selves and Japan inevitable, if we were 
not willing to change it. 

This war in Europe more than any- 
thing else has been a war to determine 
who would control the development of 
Asia. Hitler knew that, and he poured 
commercial and diplomatic agents and 
military men into China during the 
thirties to try to get Asia to come along 
his way. England and France and Hol- 
land knew it. They are working their 
heads off right now to get their colonial 
empires reestablished. Japan knew it. 
She tried to get control of Asia first in 
order to attack us later. Russia knew it. 
She had her propagandists and agents 
working all over Asia for 20 years. We 
were the only people, with Asia right at 
our door, who did not realize that all 
along the war in Europe was a war to 
decide which type of idea is to control the 
development of a billion people—the 
enormous resources and Manpower and 
potential markets of Asia. Our demo- 
cratic ideas have a better chance now 
than ever before to play that dominant 
role. But they cannot win if the democ- 
racies refuse to treat individual Asiatics 
as equal human beings. 

Look at the good results on the other 
side. We have treated the Filipinos on a 
basis of racial equality, and they stood 
by us in one of the finest demonstrations 
of loyalty the world has ever seen. Then 
2 years ago we passed a law like this one 
putting the Chinese on a basis of equal- 
ity with the peoples of Europe, the Amer- 
icas, and Africa under our immigration 
laws. All who know will testify that the 
effect on China’s morale was extraordi- 
nary. The act was worth to us divisions 
of American soldiers. 

Now, what is the future to be in Asia? 
The orientals are rejecting the old 
colonial system. They are determined to 
get free from it and they will succeed. 
Which new way are they going to go? 
Are they going to go along with all the 
colored races to form a bloc twice as 
large as all the whites in the world? 
Against it we could win the military bat- 
tles for a time, but in the long run it 
would out-endure us and out-suffer us 
and out-breed us. Or are the Asiatics 
going to go along with communism into 
world class war? Or are they going to go 
along with the democracies? The answer 
is still in our own hands. Are we going 
to treat them as we treat the peoples of 
other countries? Or are we going to 
treat them as racially inferior? 

A Russian said some months ago, “The 
trouble with you Americans is that you 
do not understand us. We take all the 
empty seats. When did we ever push 
you or anybody else out of a seat you 
were occupying? But if you leave a seat 
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empty and we take it, then don’t you 
come along and try to push us out.” 

That seemed to me an accurate anal- 
ysis. The western world left eastern 
Europe a political vacuum, empty seats, 
and the Russians took them, then we 
came along and said, “Oh, no, you have 
to get out of Poland, or Rumania, or 
Jugoslavia.” They would not and will 
not do it. 

Some of us have been concerned for 
months that we would leave Asia an 
empty seat, a political vacuum, and if 
we did, Russia would go in and no one 
could blame her. It was only when we 
finally took a definite stand last spring 
in support of the Chinese Government 
that the tide began to swing in the direc- 
tion of our type of political ideas—and, 
the seat being filled, Russia did not as- 
sume control of China, Manchuria, Ko- 
rea, and so forth, as so many predicted, 
but instead promised to support the es- 
tablished Chinese Government even 
more unqualifiedly than we had. Let 
us learn that lesson and keep the seats 
occupied in Asia by doing everything pos- 
sible to develop confidence and good 
will, or at least remove insults. If we 
do not provide positive leadership in Asia 
there are others who will. 

India, next to the United States and 
Soviet Russia, is the richest nation in 
the world in natural resources. There 
are a billion people in Asia with the 
greatest undeveloped resources and 
markets in the world, in the process of 
deciding whether to go with the Com- 
munists or with all the nonwhite peo- 
ples, or with the democracies. Which 
way they go depends largely on our wis- 
dom and our justice. Let us not be the 
ones who draw the color line and force 
them into that bloc. To treat the peo- 
ple of India justly does not mean letting 
in any appreciable number of immigrants 
or tearing down our immigration laws. 
It means putting them on a basis of 
equality with other nations under those 
laws. Giving them a quota of 100 as 
this bill provides starts treating them as 
equal human beings. Surely that can 
do no harm to us, and it certainly will 
do a lot of good to all concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LAFOLLETTE |. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
had not expected to speak on this bill, 
but I heard some rather remarkable 
things. In the first place, I am 
astounded that anyone would assume 
that a resident of India ipso facto is a 
Communist. It ignores the fact that 
all of the education which India has re- 
ceived to date for all practical purposes 
has been of English background and 


’ character. How in the world then can 


you assume ipso facto that the people 
who are coming here are bringing-a 
Communist ideology with them? ‘To me 
that is the most tragic and silly “red 
herring” that has been drawn across this 
legislation. 

Number two, I am a little bit sur- 
prised, in view of the people who volun- 
teered in India to fight, and did fight, 
that any Member of this body who, along 
with many other Americans, who have 
the right to have that opinion, thought 


that Japan would never go to war with 
the United States, should now arise and 
criticize Gandhi or the people of India 
who thought they could do things by 
peaceful means. 

Finally, I am surprised that any man 
who represents a constituency which is 
composed of people who have come into 
this country in one of the later waves 
of immigration should now begin to 
declare that Caucasian people with 
whom we desire to do world trade should 
not be admitted. I am surprised that 
anyone who is so interested in the St. 
Lawrence seaway would not understand 
that unless you have world trade you 
do not carry any traffic on seaways. 

I am surprised and astounded at the 
arguments that have been made against 
this legislation. I hope we will get back 
to understanding the fact that we are 
removing a stigma which we as a white 
people and Caucasians have in all cases 
with a tremendous national arrogance 
and ignorance inflicted upon other Cau- 
casian peoples too long ago. Now it is 
almost too late and it is certainly the 
proper time to rectify that error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
District of Columbia a good many years 
ago we had an engineer officer whom 
everybody knows affectionately as Dan 
Sultan. He wasthenacolonel. He be- 
came a lieutenant general in the Army of 
the United States in charge of the China- 
Burma-India theater. The last time I 
saw Dan Sultan in Delhi, India, he told 
me that he had the most unique army of 
any general in the history of warfare, 
in his command. Then he began to re- 
cite the nationalities that he had under 
his charge in Burma. Included in his 
command were whole regiments of Nepa- 
lese. Included in his command were 
whole regiments of Ghurkas. Included 
in his command were whole regiments of 
bearded Sikhs from India, and they 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
American doughboy and the British 
Tommy against the common enemy. 
What happens then to this argument 
that they were fighting only for them- 
selves? They died in the elephant grass 
of Burma along with other soldiers in the 
interest of victory. Our scientists tell us 
that in this atomic age the only hope of 
the world is now to fracture the incrus- 
tations of the human heart and develop 
just a little good will. These people in 
India are reaching out now and turning 
westward. The people of the Balkans 
are looking in our direction. The people 
of France are beginning to look in our 
direction. Are they going to ask for 
bread and get a stone? Suppose we say 
on this day by our solemn vote, “No, we 
are willing to send a salesman of General 
Electric or Westinghouse and these other 
American companies to siphon out as 
many dollars as we can get, but we will 
not admit 100 of your people every 365 
days.” Suppose they say, “Very well, if 
that is all that brotherhood and good will 
means to the people of America, perhaps 
we ought to turn in another direction.” 
It is the future of the world which is in- 
volved by the expression of our national 
attitude after world leaders gathered to- 
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gether at San Francisco and wrote their 
names upon parchment which gave life 
to a United Nations Organization. It js 
the hope of mankind at a time when the 
instrumentalities of destruction and the 
atomic bomb make us shudder for the fu- 
ture of mankind. This is going to be an 
exercise in good will toward 400,000,009 
people who are looking westward today. 
Let us not fail them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make the record reflect the real state of 
facts. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
SmitTH] read a list of names of very dis- 
tinguished and eminent Indians and im- 
plied they wére Communists. He spoke 
of J. R. D. Tata, Z. D. Birla, Dr. John 
Matthai, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 
Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Mr. A. D. Shroff, Sir 
Shri Ram, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 
Those men are distinguished bank 
directors, eminent industrialists, and 
manufacturers. It would be equivalent 
to saying that J. Pierpont Morgan or 
Edward Stettinius were Communists. 
Birla Brothers is as large and influential 
as the General Electric Co. Mr. Tata 
is the head of a steel firm which is the 
equivalent of the United States Steel 
Corp. You cannot say those men are 
Communists or Communist tainted. 
The gentleman from Ohio perhaps un- 
intentionally made an egregious error 
that I am constrained to correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I wish to state that the 
passage of this bill will mean greater 
infiltration of western ideas into Asia, 
particularly into India. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield for a correction? 

Mr. CELLER. No. The time is too 
short. 

Do you know that in the vicinity of 
India almost one-third of the population 
of the world resides? If they could be 
made to wear hats, for example, or to 
wear shoes, there would be no unemploy- 
ment in this country. We would be quite 
busy filling orders. Beyond that, there 
would not be enough machines on this 
planet to supply the demand. For that 
reason and many others, I do hope that 
this bill will pass. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
wants to be fair and he wants to be 
honest about this matter. I did not refer 
to those gentlemen as Communists. ! 
merely quoted from a document which, in 
my judgment, sets up a communistic 
program in India and I mentioned those 
names in connection with the authorship 
of that program. 

Mr. CELLER. But the inference was 
plain, and I think the record should be 
mace clear. I know some of these gen- 
tlemen. They are no more communisuc 
than you or I. They firmly believe 12 
private initiative and enterprise. They 
are renowned and distinguished in In- 
dia as well as in England. . 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. ™. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 
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Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. If these 
people from India are granted citizen- 
ship, will they have the right to manage 
and control their own property? 

Mr, CELLER. Anybody who is a cit- 
izen of this country has a perfect right 
to manage his own property. You would 
not want to take that right away from 
any of the citizens of the United States— 
even if such ciitzens are of Indian or 

ny other descent. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Will 
they have a right to go into a restaurant 
to buy a meal or a drink? 

Mr. CELLER. Have you that right? 
If they are citizens they have the right 
to do the same thing. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Does 
not the gentleman think that native- 
born American Indians ought to have 
the same right? 

Mr. CELLER. That question is quite 
irrelevant and needs no answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Exc, 2. With the exception of those covered 
by subsections (b), (d), (e), and (f) of sec- 
tion 4, Immigration Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 
155; 44 Stat. 812; 45 Stat. 1009; 46 Stat. 854; 
47 Stat. 656; 8 U. S. C. 204), all persons of 
races indigenous to India entering the United 
States annually as immigrants shall be al- 
located to the quota for India computed un- 
der the provisions of section 11 of the said 
act. A preference up to 75 percent of the 
quota shall be given to Indians and other 
aliens racially eligible to naturalization, born 
and resident in India or its dependencies. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of section 2 of 
this act, the term “persons of races indige- 
nous to India” shall mean any person who is 
as much one-half of the blood of a race in- 
digenous to India and who is eligible to nat- 
uralization under section 303 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended by section 
1 of this act. 

(b) For the purposes of section 2 of the 
act of December 17, 1943 (57 Stat. 601; 8 
U. S. C., Supp. 703), the term “Chinese per- 
son” shall mean any person who is as much as 
one-half Chinese blood and who is eligible 
to naturalization under section 303 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, as amended by sec- 
tion 1 of this act. 

(c) Notwithstanding the two preceding 
‘subsections, any quota immigrant who is of 
one-half Chinese blood and one-half the 
blood of a race indigenous to India shall, if 
born in India, be chargeable to the quota for 
India; if born in China, to the quota for 
the Chinese, or if born in neither of those 
countries, to whichever of the said quotas has 
the least applications for visas against it at 
the time the application for visa is made. 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BarrETT of Wy- 


Oming: On page 3, after line 25, add a new 
Section: 
“SE 





4. The rights of citizenship of the 
American Indian shall not be abridged in 
the following particulars, except in the case 
Of incompetency: 


(2) In the management and control of his 
OWnN prone ye 

hp tale perty; 

(b) In any restrictions against his person 

4c Matter of food or drink.” 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
¢ the point of order that the amend- 


Tak 
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ment is not germane to the bill. It deals 
with another question. It is not the 
function of this legislation to go as far 
as the amendment seeks to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Wyoming desire to be heard? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Will the 
gentleman reserve his point of order? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. This deals with the 
American Indian who is as much a citi- 
zen as all of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wyoming desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I insist on the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr.MASON. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that time was limited on the entire 
bill and all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, and the Chair has so ruled. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be heard on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman on the point of order. 

‘Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, the subject matter of this bill 
is citizenship. I think it is high time 
that this Congress give some considera- 
tion to the American Indian. . Thou- 
sands upon thousands of Indian boys 
have gone from the reservations of this 
country to every battle front of the world 
to fight side by side with your boys and 
my boys. It seems to me that the time 
has come when we should accord to these 
citizens the. simple rights to which they 
ar2 justly entitled. It is an understate- 
ment to say that the treatment of the 
American Indian is disgraceful. He has 
never been permitted to play a part in 
determining his own destiny. It seems 
to me that the policy of the Indian Bu- 
reau is the perpetuation of the system 
of Bureau control and domination. An 
Indian cannot buy or sell his property 
withcut the consent and approval of the 
Bureau. There are ovcr 10,000 employees 
in the Indian Bureau, which represents 
1 employee for about every 25 Indians. 
It is significant that there are more em- 
ployees in the Indian Bureau than in 
some of the great departments of our 
National Government. It is quite nat- 
ural that in such a system there is a de- 
sire to perpetuate the power of the Bu- 
reau. There are interminable laws and 
regulations that attempt to regiment “he 
poor Indian in every conceivable way. 
It has robbed these original native-born 
Americans of free citizenship. The re- 
strictions against the Indian in his per- 
sonal conduct is an effrontery to the 
self-respect of a great race and the pos- 
sibilities of a proud people. The Ameri- 
can Indian is entitled to the opportunity 
to manage his own property and to work 
out his own destiny, and if he is good 
enough to fight and die for this coun- 
try, he is certainly entitled to these sim- 
ple rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The Chair holds that the 
amendment is not germane and sustains 
the point of order. 

Under the rule the Committee rises. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CiarK, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3517) to authorize the admission 
into the United States of persons of races 
indigenous to India, to make them 
racially eligible for naturalization, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 361, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I am. 

The SPEAKER. Does any Member of 
the minority desire to offer a motion to 
recommit? If not the Clerk will report 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana moves to recommit 


the bill to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ALLEN of 
Louisiana) there were—ayes 47, noes 99. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
there is not a quorum present and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 83, nays 207, not voting 141, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 164] 


YEAS—83 
Abernethy Gwynne, Iowa Pickett 
Allen, La. Hare Pittenger 
Barrett, Wyo. Harness, Ind. Ploeser 
Bennett, Mo. Harris Plumley 
Bonner Hill Rankin 
Brehm Hobbs Reed, N. Y. 
Brooks Hoeven Rich 
Brown, Ohio Hcffman Robsion, Ky. 
Bryson Hull Rockwell 
Bufiett Jenkins Russell 
Butler Jensen Echwabe, Mo 
Clevenger Johnson, Tl. Schwabe, Okla. 


Cravens 


Johnson, Ind. 


Shafer 


Cunningham Jones Simpson. Pa. 
Davis Kerr Smith, Ohio 
Doughton, N. C. Landis Springer 


Durham Lanham Stefan 
Dworshak McCowen Stewart 
Ellis McGregor Sumner, Il. 
Fellows Maloney Taber 
Fuller Manasco Tarver 

yallagher Martin, Iowa Thomas, N. J. 
Gathings May Tibbott 
Gearhart Milier, Nebr. Weichel 
Gerlach Norrell Whitten 
Gibson O’Hara Wilson 
Gillette O’Konsk!i Winstead 
Graham Pace 
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Murphy 
Murray, Wis. 
Neely 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Brien, Mich, 
O'Neal 
Outland 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Ga. 
Poage 
Powell 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill, 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Rayfiel 
Reed, Ill. 
Reca 
Richards 
Riley 
Rivers 
Robertson 

N. Dak. 
Robertson, Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Ryter 
Sabath 
Sadowsky 
Savage 
Sheppard 
Sheridan 
Sikes 
Simpson, Ill. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Somers, N. ¥. 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Sundstrom 
Talbot 
Talle 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Trimble 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
West 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wieglesworth 
Wolcott 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodhouse 
Zimmerman 


Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Hagen 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hess 
Howell 
Izac 
Jackson 
Jennings 
Kean 
Kefauver 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
King 
Kinzer 
Lane 
Larcade 
Latham 
LeFevre 
Lesinski 


NAYS—207 

Allen, Ill. Goodwin 
Andersen, Gordon 

H. Carl Gossett 
Anderson, Calif. Granger 
Andrews, Ala. Green 
Andrews, N.Y. Hale 
Angell Hall, 
Arends Edwin Arthur 
Arnold Hancock 
Auchincloss Hand 
Bailey Harless, Ariz. 
Barrett, Pa. Hart 
Beall Havenner 
Beckworth Hays 
Bender Healy 
Bennet,N.Y. Hedrick 
Bloom Hendricks 
Bradley, Pa. Henry 
Brown, Ga. Herter 
Buck Heselton 
Bulwinkle Hinshaw 
Bunker Hoch 
Byrnes, Wis. Holifield 
Canfield Holmes, Mass. 
Cannon. Mo Holmes, Wash. 
Carlson Hook 
Carnahan Hope 
Case, N. J. Horan 
Celler Huber 
Chenoweth Jarman 
Chiperfield Johnson, Calif. 
Church Johnson. 
Clark Luther A. 
Clason Johnson, 
Cole, Mo. Lyndon B. 
Combs Johneon, Okla. 
Cooper Jonkman 
Corbett Judd 
Courtney Kearney 
Cox Kee 
Crawford Keefe 
Crosser Kelley, Pa. 
Curtis Kelly, Ill 
D’Alesandro Kilday 
De Lacy Kirwan 
Delaney, Knutson 

James J. Kopplemann 
D'Ewart Kunkel 
Dickstein LaFollette 
Dirksen Lea 
Dolliver LeCompte 
Dondero LemKe 
Douglas, Calif. Link 
Douglas, Il. Luce 
Doyle Ludlow 
Elsaesser Lynch 
Engel, Mich. McConnell 
Engle, Calif. McCormack 
Ervin McDonough 
Fallon McMillen, Ill. 
Feighan Mahon 
Fernandez Marcantonio 
Fisher Martin, Mass. 
Flood Mason 
Fogarty Michener 
Folger Miller, Calif. 
Forand Mills 
Fulton Monroney 
Gardner Morgan 
Gary Morrison 
Geelan Murdock 

NOT VOTING—141 

Adams Cochran 
Andresen, Coffee 

August H. Cole, Kans. 
Baldwin, Md. Cole, N. Y. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Colmer 
Barden Cooley 
Barry Curley 
Bates, Ky. Daughton, Va. 
Bates, Mass. Dawson 
Bell Delaney, 
Biemiller John J. 
Bishop Dingell 
Blackney Domengeaux 
Bland Drewry 
Bolton Earthman 
Boren Eaton 
Boykin Eberharter 
Bradley, Mich. Elliott 
Brumbaugh Ellsworth 
Buckley Elston 
Burch Fenton 
Burgin Flannagan 
Byrne, N. Y. Gamble 
Camp Gavin 
Campbell Gifford 
Cannon, Fla. Gillespie 
Case, S. Dak. Gillie 
Chapman Gore 
Cheilf Gorski 
Clements Granahan 


Lewis 


Lyle Priest Sumners, Tex. 
McGehee Quinn, N. Y. Taylor 
McGlinchey Rains Tolan 
McKenzie Randolph Torrens 
McMillan, S.C. Reece, Tenn. Towe 
Madden Rees, Kans. Traynor 
Mansfield, Rizley Vinson 

Mont. Rodgers, Pa. Wadsworth 
Mansfield, Tex. Roe, N. Y. Weiss 
Merrow Rogers, Fla. Welch 
Mott Sasscer White 
Mundt Scrivner Winter 
Murray, Tenn. Sharp Wolfenden, Pa. 
Norton Short Wood 
O'Toole Sparkman Woodruff, Mich. 
Peterson, Fla. Spence Woodrum, Va. 
Pfeifer Starkey Worley 
Philbin Stigler 
Phillips Stockman 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. / 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Mott for, with Mr. Randolph against. 

Mr. McGehee for, with Mr. Elisworth 
against. 

Mr. Domengeaux for, with Mrs. Norton 
against. 

Mr. Stockman for, with Mr. Tolan against. 

Mr. Gillie for, with Mr. Adams against. 

Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. Gorski against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Izaac with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Traynor with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. Grant of Indiana, 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Brumbaugh. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Kinzer. 

Mr. Cochran with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Bald- 
win of New York. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. LeFevre. 

Mr. Biemiller with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. King with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Priest with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Rodgers of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Woodruff of Michigan. 

Mr. Sasscer with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. August H. Andresen. 

Mr. Earthman with Mr. Rizley. 


Mr. Curtis and Mr. ZIMMERMAN 
changed their votes from aye to no. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their own remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, | 
ask unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
October 16, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. BIEMILLER] may address the 
House for 30 minutes after the legisla- 
tive program for the day and other spe- 
cial orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


REREFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3938) to continue vet- 
eran benefits previously granted by acts 
of the Congress to temporary members 
of the Army of the United States, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, includ- 
ing men inducted under the provisions 
of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, and that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a radio address delivered by him 
on the benefit to agriculture from the 
full employment bill. 

Mr, O’HARA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Record and include therein a telegram 
from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
which was sent to a meeting in Trenton 
to celebrate Chinese Independence Day. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the 15-minute spe- 
cial order I had for today and ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein a table from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances and include cer- 
tain quotations and an editorial. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, on the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of its birth 
the Republic of China stands today as an 
independent and equal nation among the 
nations of the earth. Extraterritoriality 
for foreigners in China is gone. The 
concessions controlled by various Eur0- 
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pean powers have been returned. The 
Japanese attempt at conquest has been 
proken. Russia has signed a 30-year 
treaty of friendship, including a promise 
not to interfere in China’s internal 
affairs. The Communists in China are 
without hope of outside assistance, and 
the danger of civil war is thereby greatly 
reduced. China is at last free. — 

In some quarters it has been popular 
to criticize China for not making more 
rapid progress in achieving full democ- 
racy. Yet, if looked at with perspective, 
it is clear she has made substantial prog- 
ress even in the midst of a cruel war of 
survival. Next to victory over Japan the 
most important fact in Asia today is this: 
That at a time when so much of the rest 
of the world, including our own country, 
has been putting more and more power 
into the hands of centralized govern- 
ment, the Chinese people and their 
sreatest leaders are moving resolutely in 
the opposite direction. They have re- 
jected the colonial system, which the im- 
perialistic powers of Europe are trying to 
perpetuate in Asia; they have rejected 
totalitarianism of the Fascist model; 
they have rejected totalitarianism of the 
communistic model; they have rejected 
totalitarianism of the racial model which 
Japan tried to develop in Asia; they are 
deliberately choosing for themselves 
democracy of the American model with 
such modifications as their own particu- 
lar situation and genius dictate. 

This is the fact which overshadows all 
others. It has great significance not 
only for China but also for all of Asia 
and for the whole world, including the 
United States. True democracy with re- 
spect for individual human beings and 
all their rights is under attack in many 
parts of the world. We are now gaining 
anew partner in democracy, and China’s 
experience with it will almost certainly 
determine which way Asia is to go. 

Let no one have illusions about the 
ease of China’s task in the years ahead. 
Chinese know how great are the difficul- 
ties—the hunger, the disease, the pov- 
erty, the inflation, the lack of transpor- 
_ tation and modern industry, the millions 
of refugees, the illiteracy, the sectional- 
isms. They know there are some in the 
government who do not want to follow 
Generalissimo Chiang in transferring 
power to the people, and that there are 
some among the Communists who want 
to continue as a separate government 
with a private army, rather than become 
a loyal opposition. It will take time for 
each of the groups in China to learn to 
trust the other, and to trust the demo- 
cratic way of winning support from the 
people, not by arms, but by giving them 
better government. 

Yes, it will be slow and hard and there 
Wil be discouraging set-backs. Never- 
theless, the great moment of opportunity 
has come. The oldest and largest and 
potentially the strongest people in the 
world is finding itself as a nation. 
China at long last is on the march toward 
government of the people, and by the 
people, and therefore for the people. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made earlier in the day and 
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include a letter from the President, the 
State Department, and the Attorney 
General. 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Tuaere was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Tuesday when I made 
my speech about National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, I spoke 
from notes and not from manuscript and 
I had not time to finish all my remarks. 

One of the very important things I did 
not reach. was to point out the excellent 
work which has been and is being done 
by the subcommittee of the Labor Com- 
mittee headed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. I regret 
very much that I had not the opportunity 
to get to that in my remarks. I want 
the REcorp to show how deeply all those 
concerned and interested in the handi- 
capped people of this country appreciate 
the fine work that subcommittee has 
done and will continue to do. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HERTER] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 


UNRRA 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
morning the Appropriations Committee 
will begin hearings on an appropriation 
of $550,000,000 for continuation of the 
work of UNRRA in Europe and the Far 
East. There is also pending before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs a recom- 
mendation of the President for an addi- 
tional authorization of approximately 
$1,300,000,000 to, carry the projected 
UNRRA program through another year. 

At the end of July last together with 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. PacE] I was asked by the State 
Department, at the suggestion of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Anderson, to attend 
the third council meeting of UNRRA in 
London as an adviser. At the conclusion 
of that conference I was asked to visit 
various countries in Europe where 
UNRRA operations are being conducted 
and to report in full on that matter. 

I had intended to make that report in 
the time allotted to me today, but in view 
of the lateness of the hour I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein certain exhibits pertain- 
ing to this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port that I am now making is based on 
personal observation of the operations of 
UNRRA in the following countries: 
England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as upon a number of 
first-hand reports I have received with 
respect to the operation in Poland. I 
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spent over 2 months in these countries 
and devoted my time exclusively to a 
study of the food situation, the general 
economic situation, and the relief and 
rehabilitation operations of UNRRA. I 
owe a debt of real gratitude to UNRRA 
Officials, to the United States Army, and 
to the American officials for their unfail- 
ing helpfulness in this study, not only 
to myself, but likewise to my two able 
traveling companions, Dr. Albert Vitor, 
of the War Food Administration, and 
Mr. Edward Hensen, Director of Agri- 
cultural Rehabilitation for UNRRA. 

In order to understand the over-all 
picture, it seems to me that there are a 
few simple questions that need to be 
answered at the outset. ‘The first and 
foremost is the question, Are the liber- 
ated nations of Europe in as great dis- 
tress aS some people would have us be- 
lieve? My answer to that question is em- 
phatically “yes.” Europe is now entering 
upon a winter, the consequences of which 
in terms of distress and deprivation can- 
not be overemphasized. Unless one has 
seen the extent of the devastation to 
cities, to bridges, to transportation sys- 
tems, one cannot visualize the condi- 
tions under which millions of people 
must live. In addition, southern Europe 
and north Africa were cursed with a 
drought such as they have not known in 
a century. On top of extraordinarily 
difficult living conditions and a serious 
food situation, the shortage of fuel and 
the difficulties of transport create a sum 
total of actual and potential distress 
which cannot help but move any un- 
prejudiced observer very deeply. 

I shall not dwell on the question of 
need any longer because I think that 
you all have had enough eye witness ac- 
counts from sources that you can trust 
to be convinced that the need is very real 
and very great. 

Assuming that the needs are as stated, 
the next question that arises, is, Should 
the United States take its part in help- 
ing to alleviate this suffering? It seems 
to me that this question must be ap- 
proached from two angles. The first 
is a purely humanitarian angle, and the 
answer is, of course, in the affirmative. 
The second is a very practical angle as 
to whether or not it is in our national 
interest to try to maintain even minimum 
living standards in the distressed areas. 
To me, the answer to this question is 
likewise in the affirmative. I think we 
have a very real national interest in try- 
ing to stave off the inevitable political 
anarchy which follows in the wake of dis- 
tress and destitution. We have every 
reason in our own selfish interest to try 
to restore Europe to a point where its 
people can, through their own efforts, 
recover a degree of self-respect and rea- 
sonable optimism in regard to the future. 
The entire postwar world must be the 
loser if destitution continues in so large 
a section of the globe. 

Any appraisal of the European picture 
must take account of the fact that the 
nations of Europe have to be divided into 
three categories. The first are those na- 
tions which are in a position to achieve a 
certain degree of recovery through their 
own means, either because they have 
foreign exchange available to them or be- 
cause they are in a credit position to 
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borrow. These countries comprise the 
majority of those in western Europe, 
namely, England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Norway. The second group are 
the ex-enemy countries—Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. Germany and Austria 
are, of course, under military armies of 
occupation, and the primary responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of the people in those 
nations devolves upon the military au- 
thorities. Italy’s case, however, is some- 
what different. A small military force 
still remains in northern Italy, but by 
and large the country is being governed 
by an Italian Government recognized by 
the larger powers, and it can be consid- 
ered an essentially free country. How- 
ever, Italy .has no foreign exchange 
whatever with which to make essential 
purchases abroad, particularly in food- 
stuffs, and as the military authorities, 
who up to now have fed the people, are 
withdrawing, Italy presents a very seri- 
ous problem. The only foreign exchange 
available to the Government which might 
be used for the purchase of foodstuffs 
is an item of approximately $150,000,000 
which represents the Army pay which 
the Italian Government advanced to our 
armies of occupation. This sum, how- 
ever, can last but a short time in view of 
the tremendous needs before the next 
harvest. 

The third category comprises those 
countries which have been liberated from 
the enemy and whicl have no foreign 
exchange whatsoever with which to get 
outside aid. These countries are Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. It is this latter category of 
countries in which UNRRA is presently 
carrying on its principal work of relief 
and rehabilitation, and so I shall limit 
my report largely to these countries. At 
a later date I hope to have something 
to say with respect to the problem of 

_Germany and Austria. 

There is a general misconception that 
UNRRA is carrying on its activities 
throughout all of Europe. I wish to re- 
peat that outside of its operations with 
respect to displaced persons, which I 
shall describe later, it is confining its 
work entirely to the third category of 
countries that I have mentioned, with 
the exception of a small operation in 
Italy. 

What does the work of UNRRA con- 
sist of? Here again I think it is im- 
portant to list the different types of op- 
erations which UNRRA conducts and to 
describe each in some detail. 

The first operation deals with the 
problem of displaced persons. Before 
the war on the Continent ended, the 
Allies knew that within Germany proper 

_ there were many hundreds of thousands 
of persons who were nationals of con- 
quered countries surrounding Germany 
and who either through forced labor or 
for other reasons had been brought 
within the limits of Germany proper. 
It was realized that to get these people 
back to their own homes would be a 
stupendous task. No one, however, 
realized how great the problem was until 
Germany had been finally defeated. At 
the conclusion of this report I am attach- 
ing a table showing the nationalities and 
numbers of displaced persons with whom 
the armies of occupation had to deal in 
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the so-called American, British, and 
French zones of occupation. There are 
no figures available for displaced persons 
in the Russian zone of occupation. 
These figures likewise show how many 
persons had been returned to their 
countries of origin by the middle of Sep- 
tember and how many on that date still 
remained to be repatriated or relocated. 
As you can see from examination of this 
table. the armies of occupation have done 
an amazing job in having already repa- 
triated some five and one-half million 
people. Of the eleven hundred thou- 
sand remaining, you will notice that some 
80 percent are people of Polish origin. 
The reason that so many Poles remain 
is twofold. In the first place, when 
Germany first surrendered, the Pslish 
liaison officers who went into Germany 
all represented the Polish Government in 
London, which at that time was recog- 
nized by Great Britain and the United 
States. 

These Polish liaison officers did their 
best to persuade the displaced Poles not 
to return to Poland, because the country 
seemed to be completely under Russian 
domination. In the second place, trans- 
portation into Poland and facilities with- 
in Poland for taking care of these per- 
sons were extremely limited. It is now 
expected that during the coming winter 
many hundreds of thousands will return 
to Poland, provided the liaison officers 
from the new Polish Government who 
are now in Germany can persuade them 
that they will not be persecuted on their 
return and that there is some shelter for 
them. It is expected that at least 75 per- 
cent can be repatriated within the next 
few months. However, it will undoubt- 
edly be next summer before provision 
can be made for the remainder, as well 
as for the persons of other nationalities 
who still come under the category of 
displaced persons. 

There are a great number of camps 
throughout the occupied areas in which 
these displaced persons are being given 
shelter and food. UNRRA had arranged 
with the armies that it would not assist 
with the various problems raised by 
these destitute people until called upon 
to do so by the responsible authorities 
in the Army. At first, this was left to 
the discretion of the divisional com- 
manders. Later, it was made an over-all 
policy. UNRRA teams‘ were asked to 
come in and help with the internal or- 
ganization of camps in which the vari- 
ous groups were housed, and during a 
considerable interim period there was 
great misunderstanding and great con- 
fusion as to the role that UNRRA was 
to play. UNRRA made some bad mis- 
takes in its recruiting of personnel for 
this work. Furthermore, UNRRA had 
no food of its own, no transportation, 
and no clear mandate as to just what its 
responsibilities should be. That whole 
situation, which for a time was an ex- 
tremely unhappy one, has now been 
very largely remedied through the draft- 
ing of suitable agreements between 
UNRRA and the control authorities and 
through the selection of very. much bet- 
ter personnel for the UNRRA teams. 

The division of authority is roughly 
as follows: The armies are supplying 
food, transportation, and the outside 
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guarding of the camps; UNRRA is car. 
ing for the entire internal organization 
of the camps, including health, medica) 
supplies, supplementary needs such as 
clothing, et cetera. The costs are being 
charged to reparations. 

On the whole, I would certify that the 
arrangement is working well and thai 
many of the valid and serious criticisms 
which were directed at the UNRRA or- 
ganization 6 months ago with respect 
to this operation are no longer valid. 

Without taking too much time on the 
question of displaced persons, I do want 
to point out that they present a very 
tragic and troublesome human problem. 
Among them are perhaps 10,000 children 
who are clearly not German, but whose 
parentage and nationality no one knows. 
There are persons in every walk of life 
and of every type of political persuasion. 
There are perhaps 100,000 Jews who have 
no homes anywhere. The eventual set- 
tlement of these persons in places where 
they could reconstruct themselves pre- 
sents a real challenge and one which 
I am afraid cannot be met immediately. 
In the meanwhile, those who have been 
caught and are destitute through no 
fault of their own are entitled to the most 
sympathetic treatment and to a higher 
standard of living than the German peo- 
ple themselves. 

The operations of UNRRA with re- 
spect to displaced persons are carried on 
as I have said within the military zones 
in Germany and likewise in the military 
zones occupied by the British, French, 
and Americans in Austria. In addition, 
UNRRA is helping to a small degree 
with the resettlement of these people in 
the nations to which they have been 
returned, outside of the Russian areas. 

While the displaced-persons operation 
has received a great deal of notoriety and 
has been the target of a great many 
criticisms, it represents in financial out- 
lay only a very small percentage of the 
operations which UNRRA is conducting. 

UNRRA’s principal function is in con- 
nection with relief and rehabilitation in 
the countries of eastern and southern 
Europe which are without any means of 
their own. This latter operation divides 
itself into four parts. The first consists 
of importing and transporting within the 
countries sufficient foodstuffs to prevent 
starvation and provide a minimum dict. 
The second part consists of agricultural 
rehabilitation, the third of industrial re- 
habilitation, and the fourth of health 
and sanitation. 

With respect to the first; namely, the 
importation of food, there is but very 
little explanation required. However, ! 
shall return to it in a few moments in 
connection with the over-all food needs 
of the continent of Europe. 

The second part of the program: 
namely, agricultural rehabilitation, is to 
my mind perhaps the most constructive 
of UNRRA’s operations. In each of the 
countries where there is an UNRRA mis- 
sion there are agricultural technicians 
who have made a careful study of the 
requirements of that country in order to 
bring back its own agriculture so that )¢ 
might become more nearly self-suppo!'- 
ing, or as in the case of some of the 
countries, return to an export position. 
It is hard to reelize that during the war 
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years the countries have had no fertilizers 
to speak of and no insecticides. It is 
also hard to visualize how completely 
draft animals, tractors, and agricultural 
implements have either been destroyed or 
taken away from the peasants. 

Already UNRRA has done a remark- 
eble job in getting tractors on the land 
for plowing, in bringing in draft animals, 
in providing seeds and in mobilizing 
phosphate rock and nitrates for the pro- 
guction of fertilizer so that there will be 
sufficient available to spread on the land 
in the spring. 

In addition, the technical skills of the 
ecricultural experts who are serving 
with the mission are extremely helpful 
to the newly created ministries of agri- 
culture in each of these countries. I 
feel so optimistic with respect to the re- 
sults which this program is achieving 
that I feel that by the next harvest year 
each of the so-called UNRRA countries, 
with the exception of Greece and Italy, 
will be able to take care of itself insofar 
as its essential food needs are concerned. 

The third category of operations being 
conducted by. UNRRA consists of indus- 
trial rehabilitation. In the main, this 
embodies the importation of certain raw 
materials, notably cotton and wool, so as 
to allow the industries of the country to 
resume their production of very badly 
needed materials. The program also 
includes the importation of machinery 
necessary to get essential public utilities 
reestablished, as well as_ specialized 
machinery, such as sawmills for produc- 
ing lumber in areas where sawmills had 
been destroyed or removed by enemy 
action. 

Another extremely important phase of 
industrial rehabilitation is in the supply- 
ing of transport materials. Without the 
(thousands of trucks, mostly from surplus 
Army stocks, which were moved into these 
countries it would have keen impossible 
to move food from the ports of entry to 
internal points, as well as to begin some 
revival of industrial life. A minimum of 
lailway equipment is included in this 
phase of the program. Likewise neces- 
Sary fuels. 

There are some phases of the program 
which are naturally controversial because 
lt ls very difficult to distinguish between 
what might be termed rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. Reconstruction per se is 
hot a part of the UNRRA program, and 
yet, as in the case of railway equipment, 
the line of demarcation is extremely dif- 
ficult to draw. 

The last phase of the operation deals 
with health and sanitation. It was to be 
expected that as a result of wholesale 
cestruction of cities and sanitary facili- 
ues epidemics of one kind or another 
Would be prevalent throughout the lib- 
erated areas. Hospital supplies of every 
kind were at the lowest possible point. 
UNRRA has replenished many of these 
hospital supplies and has likewise re- 
cruited to its missions many very able 
public health officials who have been 
Going first class work in preventing epi- 
demics, Likewise, these public health of- 
ficials have conducted, particularly in 
southern Europe, antimalarial campaigns 
With very marked success. 

When it is considered that in Greece, 
fo: instance, one-third of the population 
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is rendered unfit for work for 30 days in 
a year because of malaria, one gets some 
idea of the terrific wastefulness of this 
disease. Campaigns to eradicate the 
mosquito by the spraying of DDT through 
the exhausts of airplanes over mosquito- 
breeding marshes have been extraordi- 
narily successful, not only in Greece but 
also in Italy. Tremendous benefits will, I 
feel cértain, come from this type of op- 
eration. The expense has been compara- 
tively small, and the work has been very 
ably carried out. 

From the very brief description that I 
have tried to give of the types of work 
which UNRRA is doing you can perhaps 
visualize the scope. However, some ques- 
tions naturally arise, and these require 
specific answers. 

How well is the job being done? This 
question is being asked repeatedly, and 
it is very difficult to answer categorically. 
Some of the missions are very ably 
staffed; some not so well. In some coun- 
tries there is fine governmental coopera- 
tion; in others it is difficult to discover 
just what is happening to UNRRA goods. 
It is extremely easy to criticize both indi- 
viduals and organizational methods. I 
have been very free in my criticism of a 
number of things that I saw, and I shall 
continue to be critical in the hope that 
remedies will be found. 

On the other hand, everything must 
be comparative, and again it is only fair 
to ask questions. Can any other organi- 
zation do the job? Can it be done bet- 
ter? 

With respect to the first of these ques- 
tions, I am convinced that no other or- 
ganization can be substituted for UNRRA 
at this time. UNRRA’s functions are es- 
sentially emergency functions. At best, 
they are likely to continue only through 
next year, and I feel that it would be im- 
possible and highly impractical to try to 
substitute any ‘other organization for 
UNRRA at this time. Its pipe lines for 
the supplying of food and other neces- 
Sary materials are in order and are be- 
coming steadily more efficient. It has 
its agreements with the different coun- 
tries. It has its staffs in each country 
and in the principal offices in London and 
Washington. To create something en- 
tirely new is unthinkable. To substitute 
the American Army, as some have sug- 
gested, would be entirely imovractical at 
this date. To ask the Red Cross to un- 
dertake the job would be most unfair to 
that organization both because it is en- 
tirely unequipped to handle certain 
phases of the program, such as agricul- 
tural and industrial rehabilitation, and 
further, because its charter limitations 
might require it to do something of an 
entirely different nature. 

If, as seems to me obvious, no substi- 
tute for UNRRA could now be devised, is 
it possible that UNRRA can do the job 
better than it has hitherto? My answer 
to that is a very simple “Yes.” 

UNRRA has been improving its per- 
sonnel steadily. From the time that Gov- 
ernor Lehman asked Commander Jack- 
son, an extremely able Australian naval 
officer, who had achieved great distinction 
first in organizing the supplying of 
Malta during the perilous existence of 
that island in the early years of the war, 
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then as head of the Middle East Supply 
Council in Cairo, to become his principal 
representative in London. many admin- 
istrative changes have been made—all 
of them for the better. 

Commander Jackson deserves tremen- 
dous credit for what he has done. He 
slept dt night on a cot in his office in 
London for a period of 6 months and 
has now left London to take a brief and 
well-earned rest. There has been an- 
pointed in his place Gen. Humphrey 
Gale, who was chief supply officer for 
General Eisenhower and a man of great 
recognized ability. : 

The displaced persons operations are 
now under the charge of General Mor- 
gan, a very able British officer who is 
well and very favorably known to General 
Eisenhower in that he was the principal 
British planning officer for D-day. 

These and other changes have made 
of UNRRA a greatly improved operating 
organization. 

There is one comment with respect to 
UNRRA personnel which I feel reluc- 
tantly compelled to make. uring the 
early days of the organization it was ex- 
tremely difficult to recruit able person- 
nel, largely because the war was in prog- 
ress, able Manpower was at a premium, 
and those wko were engaged in active 
war pursuits could not be relieved of their 
duties in order to join what was essen- 
tially a postwar organization. Further- 
more, the conclusion of the war came at 
a much later date than was expected in 
the summer of 1944, and as a result, 
many of those UNRRA personnel who 
had been recruited to assist in UNRRA’s 
work had to wait many months with 
nothing to do. A number of able indi- 
viduals drifted away from the organiza- 
tion, and when UNRRA was finally called 
upon to undertake its task, it had to do 
the best it could with the personnel at 
hand. 

Over and over again, Governor Leh- 
man and Commander Jackson have 
asked our State Department and our 
military authorities to release to UNRRA 
men of proven capability to take on re- 
sponsible positions. Almost invariably 
the individuals asked for have not been 
forthcoming, and as a result, there have 

een frequent long delays in filling im- 
portant key positions. When finally 
these positions had to be filled, they were 
filled with persons of nationality other 
than United States citizens. 

The fault in this respect lies squarely 
on the shoulders of our own Govern- 
ment and not on the UNRRA organiza- 
tion. If anyone wishes to criticize the 
fact that many key positions in the or- 
ganization are held by persons other 
than Americans, the answer lies hidden 
somewhere within our own Government 
and not because of an unwillingness to 
select Americans for the task. 

It is no more than fair to note that 
UNRRA, in addition to its shortcomings 
because of lack of properly qualified per- 
sonnel, encountered all sorts of obstacles 
in the clearance of its requisitions for 
supplies and its requisitions for cargo 
space. There was lack of coordination 
in Europe between UNRRA and the 
armed services and, likewise, no coordi- 
nation between UNRRA and the foreign- 
service officials of the State Department 
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and other United States agencies, a sit- 
uation, the blame for which rests entirely 
on the shoulders of our own Government. 

In view of the conclusions that I have 
reached as just indicated, I feel very 
strongly that our problem today is not 
one of trying to find a substitute for 
UNRRA or of stopping UNRRA’s dpera- 
tions, but rather one of trying to assist 
in making these operations more effective 
and more efficient. 

While it is impossible for me in this 
brief report to cover the detailed opera- 
tions of UNRRA in each of the countries 
visited, I do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion from what I have said that I feel 
that this Government should continue 
appropriating money to the support of 
UNRRA without certain specific restric- 
tions. In some of the countries which I 
visited, bitter criticisms were voiced 
against the UNRRA operation, often by 
our own Officials, because of the feeling 
that too little was known as to what be- 
came of UNRRA goods once they entered 
the country, and too little was known of 
the operations of the government with 
respect to its own economic problems. 
After very careful consideration, I have 
drafted some proposed specific restric- 
tions on the future appropriation by the 
Congress of money for UNRRA, which I 
feel can help remedy specific situations 
and be of constructive aid in the whole 
picture. These suggestions are as fol- 
lows: 

No part of the appropriation herein for 
carrying out the provisions of the joint reso- 
lution of March 24, 1944, entitled “Joint reso- 
lution to enable the United States to par- 
ticipate in the work of the United Nations 
relief and rehabilitation organization” shall 
be available for that purpose subsequent to 
December 31, 1945, unless and until the Pres- 
ident has received from the Director General 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration a certification to the ef- 
fect that the furnishing by such Adminis- 
tration of relief and rehabilitation supplies 
and services, in the case of any country, will 
be made only under agreements and other 
suitable provisions providing: 

(1) That properly accredited representa- 
tives of the press of any of the member na- 
tions of the Administration will be granted 
fu'l liberty to observe and report upon the 
distribution and utilization of relief and re- 
habilitation supplies and services furnished 
for such country. 

(2) That all trade agreements and all bar- 
ter agreements of such country with other 
nations, together with full information on 
all exports from, and imports into, such 
country, whether for governmental or private 
account, will be made available to UNRRA. 

(3) That markings on supplies furnished 
by the Administration which indicate the 
national source of such supplies will not be 
changed. 

(4) That at regular periods such country 
will make available to UNRRA statements of 
its current financial position, which state- 
ments shall set forth in detail all receipts 
of such country from the sale and from the 
rental of supplies furnished by the Admin- 
istration. 

(5) That the Administration will be per- 
mitted, during the period of its operations 
in such country, to retain title to all motor- 
transport equipment supplied by the Ad- 
ministration, and will also be permitted to 
route such equipment and to allocate to in- 
dividual vehicles the fuel and lubricants sup- 
plied by the Administration. 

(6) That the press of such country will 
be permitted to publish all statements, relat- 


ing to the operations of the Administration 
in such country, made by the administrative 
head of the Administration’s mission in such 
country. 

And furthermore that no part of the ap- 
propriation shall be available for the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs to be shipped subsequent 
to August 31, 1946, to any country except 
China and in the case of China subsequent 
to December 31, 1946, and that no part of 
the appropriation shall be available for the 
purchase of rehabilitation materials to be 
shipped subsequent to October 30, 1946, to 
any country except China and in the case 
of China subsequent to February 28, 1947. 


You will notice that these restrictions 
fall into two categories: The first deal 
with what I might call lifting the veil of 
secrecy which in some instances lies 
rather heavily over the internal activities 
of certain of the countries to which as- 
sistance is going. As you know, UNRRA 
is contemplating enlarging its sphere of 
activities to the White Russian Socialist 
Soviet Republic and to the Ukrainian 
Socialist Soviet Republic. Little if any- 
thing is known to the outside world with 
respect to conditions in these countries, 
although there is every reason to believe 
that they were terribly devastated as a 
result of German military action. It is 
my own strong conviction that secrecy is 
the greatest breeder of distrust and mis- 
understanding. It is for that reason that 
I am convinced that all relief operations, 
of whatever nature, should be carried 
out in the full light of day; that the press 
should be given an opportunity to ob- 
serve every phase of the relief operation; 
that UNRRA itself ought to be given full 
information with regard to any trade or 
barter agreements which a particular 
country may have made; and that the 
press of each country ought to explain 
fully to the people of that country just 
what UNRRA is and what it is trying to 
accomplish. 

While I may be accused of having polit- 
ical motives in the drafting of these re- 
strictions, I nevertheless can assure you 
that I feel that these restrictions are en- 
tirely consistent with an intelligent pro- 
gram. It is inconceivable to me, for in- 
stance, that UNRRA ‘should be able to 
plan a program of food or industrial 
material imports if it does not have full 
information as to what foodstuffs and 
other materials are being imported or 
exported under secret agreements by the 
country which it is trying to assist. It 
is further inconceivable to me that 
UNRRA can perform its most efficient 
services in assisting a nation to get on its 
feet unless it is kept fully advised as to 
the financial situation of the nation and 
in particular knows just what revenues 
the nation is deriving from the sale or 
rental of goods which it has received 
from UNRRA. 

I ought to explain at this point that 
the agreements which UNRRA has with 


‘each of the receiving countries specifi- 


cally provide that title to all UNRRA 
supplies imported into the country shall 
be vested in the government of that 
country immediately upon the discharge 
of the goods at any point of entry or on 
the crossing of a frontier. From that 
point on, distribution, processing, and 
sale of these goods becomes the respon- 
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sibility of the government and the goy. 
ernment alone, but UNRRA is permitteq 
to observe how these procedures are car. 
ried out. No control with regard to dis. 
tribution is permitted to UNRRA, and it 


can protest only if it finds that the dis. 


tribution discriminates against any per- 
son or group because of race, religion, oy 
political affiliation. 

The specific restriction which I have 
suggested with respect to the retention 
by UNRRA of title to transport equip. 
ment and fuel for that equipment i; 
purely in the nature of a permissive re- 
striction. The only way of being certain 
that distribution is being made on an 
equitable basis—should doubt exist that 
distribution is being made in this way— 
is through some measure of control over 
the means of distribution; namely, the 
motor transport. In Greece, for in- 
stance, where in the early stages of its 
operations UNRRA was suffering consid- 
erable losses through pilferage from the 
trucks which were moving supplies from 
the ports to inland points, these losses 
were cut down to the amazingly low fig- 
ure of 144 percent after the UNRRA au- 
thorities, in full cooperation with the 
Greek authorities, instituted a system of 
simple but nevertheless effective con- 
trols—the routing of the trucks, the issu- 
ance of gasoline, and the collection of 
proper vouchers and receipts: 

The restriction which I suggest with 
respect to the possible changing of mark- 
ings on supplies furnished by UNRRA is 
designed to counteract a criticism often 
heard, and in some cases justified, that 
the markings on certain types of vehicles 
and food supplies which indicated the 
country from which these supplies origi- 
nated had been defaced or changed. 

I am certain that no country could 
take offense at these restrictions and 
that they would go far toward satisfying 
Many persons who have had valid criti- 
cisms to make. 

The second set of restrictions which 
I am proposing have to do with the cut- 
off dates of UNRRA operations. These 
restrictions are advanced, not with the 
niggardly idea that by stopping opera- 
tions as of a given date we should merely 
be saving money, but because I believe 
they are in the best interests of the re- 
cipient countries themselves. After all, 
the primary purpose of UNRRA is to as- 
sist nations so that they can become sel!- 
supporting and thereafter be able to help 
themselves. There is no denying, the 
fact that some nations are prone to think 
that help is likely to come to them in- 
definitely and that there is no urgent 
need for them to bestir themselves to 
put their own houses in order. If these 
nations are put on notice definitely tha‘ 
UNRRA assistance must cease after a 
day certain, they will then be able to gear 
their own programs with that date in 
mind. I hope very much that the House 
will see fit to adopt these amendments. 

I cannot end this report without some 
comment on the feeding operations of 
UNRRA in relation to the world food sup- 
ply and particularly the supply of food 
in the United States. I have heard the 
opinion voiced frequently that because of 
UNRRA operations we are constrained (0 
ration ourselves in the United States and 
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that by and large we are asking too great 
a sacrifice from the American people in 
return for the doubtful benefits involved. 
The best answer to this type of argument 
lies, I believe, in a few figures. 

The commodities which are in shortest 
supply in the world today come under 
four heads: wheat, sugar, fats and oils, 
and meats. If the full UNRRA requisi- 
tions in these four commodities are met, 
excluding a possible large Italian opera- 
tion, the amounts allocated to UNRRA 
would be as follows: in wheat, UNRRA 
would receive roughly 10 percent of the 
export surpluses from Canada, the United 
States, and the Argentine; in sugar, 
UNRRA would receive roughly 1 percent 
of the world’s supply or 2 percent of the 
amount which normally goes into world 
channels; in fats and oils, UNRRA would 
receive roughly 1 percent of a single year’s 
production in the United States; in meat, 
UNRRA would probably receive none. 

This last statement requires some ex- 
planation. UNRRA today is negotiating 
with the Army to purchase roughly $100,- 
000,000 worth of surplus Army rations. 
These Army rations contain approxi- 
mately 400,000,000 pounds of meat. How- 
ever, these rations represent meat which 
had already been taken from previous 
years’ production, meat which is in tinned 
form, is expensive, and would find no 
ready market in the United States. In 
other words, the meat requirements of 
the UNRRA countries can be met with- 
out in any way diminishing the current 
marketable supply in the United States. 

In view of these figures, I do not think 
that any honest person can pretend that 
the essential humanitarian and social 
work which UNRRA is doing is a serious 
drain on the food supply of the United 
States. I might even add that UNRRA 
is going to be most helpful in taking from 
the market a number of agricultural 
products which this year are going to 
be in surplus supply in this country. 

Let there be no misunderstanding with 
respect to the figures which I have just 
given with regard to UNRRA’s food re- 
quirements. As I tried to explain earlier 
in this report, UNRRA is operating only 
in a limited number of countries which 
have no resources of their own. It is 
not operating in the many other coun- 
tries of Europe, whose food needs like- 
wise are very great. I shall not at this 
time try to summarize the total require- 
ments of all the other European coun- 
tries and Africa, but they are very con- 
siderable, and it is probable that in order 
to meet all these needs we shall con- 
tinue to be pinched, until spring at least, 
insofar as sugar and fats and oils are 
concerned, 

To anyone who is interested in details 
on the food situation in all the countries 
of the world and who is particularly 
interested in seeing how large a quan- 
uty of exportable food is likely to be 
available in the United States during the 
coming year, I recommend that he study 
carefully the very full report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, dated October 
1, 1945, in which the best available esti- 
mates on food and supplies are very 
Clearly set forth. 

In this brief report I have made no 
ment ion of UNRRA activities or programs 
for China or other liberated areas in the 





Far East. I do not feel qualified to dis- 
cuss this phase of UNRRA’s operation 
other than to say that I feel that we owe 
China and the other liberated areas in 
the Far East a great debt of gratitude 
for the‘r part in the war, and I feel that 
the same humanitarian considerations 
and the considerations of self-interest 
which have to date dictated the assistance 
we have given to liberated countries in 
Europe should apply equally in the Far 
East. 
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II. Current situation by nationality 
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The tabular summary of displaced per- 
sons in Furope referred to in the course 
of my remarks is as follows: 


COMBINED DISPLACED PERSONS 
EXECUTIVE, CakE or G-5, Division, USFET, 
September 13, 1945. 
I. Summary of current situation 
Requiring repatriation from 
US/BR/FR zones (Germany) --.- 1, 072, 600 





Probably nonrepatriable___..___- 308, COO 
RN iicciiiiinpamess empnticoad palentinniben 5, 152, 000 
Ra ids stisis Whiiietininidiaien es 6, 532, 000 
| 
Requiring 
} repatriation | 
from United a ; 
| States, Brit- robably | . 
—— nonrepa- | Repatristed 
} ish, and sob 
French | = "ladle 
zones (Ger- | 
many) | | 
| | | 
| i hits cette 1, £05, 600 (Sept. 5). 
a ae 271, 000 (Aug. 22). 
OU Enciels nacaailee 295, (00 (Aug. 2f) 
adnn bigeasutuedwvedmlosamcdwbweeih | 5, COO (estimated). 
Seid ch anita sivtasiastna tail tieadenad ¢, COO (estimated). 
ce al aard £0, 000 | 2,022, 000 (Sept. 10). 
i ee | 19, GOO 
denen enidianidiianien | 57, GOO | 1, 000 (Sept. 10). 
inde teman 44, 000 
826, COO |......- | £4, 000 (Sept. 10) 
aa il 3, 000 | 135, COO (estimated). 
a | 20,000 | 204, 000 (estimated). 
----| BO Ue takicteninthease | 42, 000 (Sept. 10). 
oe DR Rien caintinne | £27,000 (Sept. 6). 
I Ei cntennideennnien 10, 000 (Sept. 10). 
| BEE Tick cnue adenine } 5, 000 (Sept. 10). 
Se | 
33, 000 es } 
mathe taal 105, 000 | 51, 000 
a 19, COO (Sept. 10). 


1, 072, GOO 308, 000 | 5, 152, 000, 
| 


(a) Repatriation figures for French, Dutch, Belgians, Luxemburgers, Czechs, Yugoslavs, and Italians are obtained 
from official sources of governments concerned. The figures include repatriates from areas other than the British, 


United £tates, and French zones of Germany. 


(6) Included in the French figures of 1,505,000 are 153,100 repatriated by air. A 10-percent allowance for self-repatri- 


ation is included, 


(c) For details of Belgian-Luxemburg repatriation figures, see rept. 44. 

(d) British zone authorities report 177,637 western Europeans received from the Soviet zone as of Sept. 1. American 
zone authorities report the reception of 302,166 persons, including 231,305 western Europeans, 61,558 Italians, 1,898 
Czechs, 5,428 Yugoslavs, 88 Balts, 1,455 Poles, 145 Ruman/‘ans, 3 Greeks, 71 Hungarians, and 215 others from the Soviet 


zone as of Sept. 10. 


Ill, Displaced persons on hand in United States, British, and French zones in Germany and 
in Third U. S. Army sector in Czechoslovakia 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. OUTLAND] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT AS A NATIONAL 

GOAL 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate has amended and passed the full 
employment bill. At the same time it 
has raised an issue as to what is the 
paramount national objective in this 
country. 

The amended bill includes a proviso 
that Federal expenditures necessary to 
achieve full employment shall be under- 
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Date of | : Others a 

report In camps | estimated Total 
ee ae | Sept. 10 7k OAT 174, £49 
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| 640 | { 80 1, 380, 820 


taken only if they are “consistent with 
the needs and obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government and other essential 
considerations of national policy.” 

On the face of it, one can hardly 
take exception to such a requirement. 
Whether explicitly stated ar not, it is 
obvious that the various items of Fed- 
eral legislation should be consistent with 
each other and should all be integrated 
and oriented toward the over-all ob- 
jectives of national policy. This indeed 
is one of the major purposes of the full 
employment bill—to set up procedures 
for working out a legislative program 
that will deliberately take into account 
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all phases of Federal activity and knit 
them together into a national economic 
policy that is internally consistent. 

Nevertheless, there is an implication 
here that must be challenged—the in- 
ference that there will be occasions on 
which the full-employment objective 
conflicts with other national goals and 
so will have to be rejected. This im- 
plication must be thrust out into the 
open and debated on its merits. 

My own position is that I cannot con- 
ceive of a situation in which full em- 
ployment would be inconsistent with 
anything else to which we might aspire. 
On the contrary, I consider the achieve- 
ment of the full-employment level of 
activity so fundamental to all other 
“needs and obligations of the Federal 
Government” that it becomes the A 
No. 1 “consideration of national policy.” 

In short, the insistence on putting such 
specific language into the bill seems to 
me like arguing whether or not to sup- 
port economic prosperity in this country 
in case the people decide they do not 
want it. 

Nevertheless I am aware that there 
are some who do not accept as axiomatic 
that full employment is the paramount 
problem with which we are confronted 
today. There are individuals and groups 
in this country who feel that the exist- 
ence of job opportunity for all who are 
able and willing to work would be in- 
compatible with other objectives which 
to them are more important. 

For this reason it is fitting that we 
should reopen the whole question and 
ask ourselves again what it is that we 
are after. Let me put it to you squarely. 
What do you think the primary goal of 
Federal policy should be? What do you 
believe it is that we as a nation cherish 
most? 

OPPORTUNITY TO EARN A LIVING 


Let us look at it first in terms of the 
people who comprise the Nation. What 
is it that is most important to them as 
individuals? 

Remember that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of these people are workers or fam- 
ilies of workers—workers on farms and 
workers in shops of their own as well as 
workers in the shops and factories of 
others. Remembering that, can you be- 
lieve that there is anything more basic 
in our national life than the opportunity 
to earn a living? 

It has been charged that this is a crass 
materialistic view—that work should not 
be made a primary aim of life. I ask 
you, What else can a man be but mate- 
rialistic when he is faced with the prob- 
lem of sheer subsistence? If it is mate- 
rialism to desire bread and milk and 
clothing and shelter for one’s wife and 
children, so be it. 

But what other avenue do most other 
individuals have to the “finer things of 
life” than the incomes earned from their 
jobs? If we want man to turn his 
thoughts to music and art and literature 
and gracious living, we must provide him 
economic security. We must relieve 
him from the gnawing and persistent 
fear of destitution. We must give him 
access to the health and education and 
pleasant surroundings which are so nec- 
essary if leisure is to be an opportunity 
and not mere idleness. 


WORLD PEACE 


No doubt some of you are thinking that 
world, peace is by far the paramount 
issue today—much more crucial than 
daily livelihood. And certainly you are 
convincing if you speak of what war 
means in terms of shattered minds and 
bodies and homes, of hunger, loneliness, 
and pain, of physical destruction. 

But where is the conflict of goals? 
Every day we are being told that the 
greatest single contribution which we in 
this country can make to world peace is 
to achieve and sustain full employment. 
And the greatest single threat to inter- 
national cooperation is the growing fear 
in other countries that they must in- 
Sulate themselves against depression in 
this, the world’s leading industrial Na- 
tion. 

The world has learnec a lot since the 
last war. It has learned that economic 
warfare is the chief source and the chief 
method of political warfare. And it has 
learned that the level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States is strategic and 
can make the difference between world 
prosperity and world depression. 

So if we are sincere about world peace, 
we must commit ourselves to full em- 
ployment. This will assure other na- 
tions that it is safe to deal with us, export 
and import barriers will begin to disap- 
pear, exchange currencies will stabilize, 
world trade will expand, living standards 
will rise everywhere, the monopolistic 
scramble for markets will lose its point, 
and nations will once again begin to trust 
one another. This, gentlemen, is the 
only safeguard we have against war. 
The stuff out of which peace is made 
must be fashioned at home. Interna- 
tional conferences can do no more than 
weave it into the final pattern. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


I know there are lots of people who, 
if asked what they consider most impor- 
tant in Government policy, would think 
first about profits. This is just as logi- 
cal and just as materialistic as for work- 
ers to think about jobs. For both it is a 
means of livelihood that is at stake. But 
it so happens that the profit takers have 
a more influential voice in shaping leg- 
islation. Hence, we are likely to hear, 
and have already heard, a great deal 
about the dangers of a full-employment 
program to the free-enterprise system. 

Again I am at a loss to see how the 
two are incompatible. Again I think 
that the maintenance of full employ- 
ment is a fundamental prerequisite for 
preserving the free-enterprise system. 

After all, free enterprise as we know 
it pivots round two concepts—markets 
and competition. 

The connection between jobs and mar- 
kets is almost too obvious for comment. 
Unemployed workers are not good pur- 
chasers. Nor will products fetch a fancy 
price in a depressed market. 

But competition is equally basic to free 
enterprise. “Enterprise” implies compe- 
tition. An economy that is monopolistic 
ceases to be either enterprising or free. 
Monopoly is a disease which eats away 
at the system and, if it is not destroyed, 
will eventually destroy that system. To 
be sure, monopoly makes for profits, big 
profits, but only for the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. It forces out 
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would-be small and new competitors ang 
it kills new ideas and methods. The 
high price and restricted output which 
are the methods of monopoly destroy 
markets. Worst of all, monopoly is one 
of the principal causes of the devastating 
cycles of prosperity and depression which 
are the greatest menace to the free. 
enterprise system. 

Now, admittedly, full employment by 
itself could not cure this monopoly dis- 
ease, but this much is certain—that dis- 
ease cannot be cured without full em- 
ployment. The loss of faith in steady 
markets impels producers to price for 
depression—that is, to pile up profit re- 
serves during periods of boom to tide 
them over periods of bust. Not until 
producers are assured of the stable and 
expanding markets generated by contin- 
uous full employment will they be willing 
to embark wholeheartedly upon the tra- 
ditional American policy of high volume 
and low price and to give free rein to 
the new ideas, new methods, and new 
enterprise which are the essence of our 
free enterprise system. 


DEMOCRACY 


There are those, sincere and otherwise, 
who proclaim that in carrying out a Gov- 
ernment promise of full job opportunity 
we would lose our democratic way of life. 

Certainly, this awful war has demon- 
strated that there is nothing more pre- 
cious in life than that bundle of eco- 
nomic freedoms which we term “democ- 
racy.” Iam sure there is not one among 
us willing to tolerate unnecessary Gov- 
ernment interference in the market 
place. We in America are unalterably 
committed to that process of law making 
which works through the will of the ma- 
jority—to government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

Indeed, it is precisely because democ- 
racy is such a primary goal of our na- 
tional life that we must face up squarely 
to this problem of unemployment and 
must pledge all our resources to the 
realization of the fundamental right to 
work. The essence of democracy is re- 
sponse to the will of the people, and the 
people of this country are demanding 
jobs. That demand is so loud and s90 
insistent that it will not brook inter- 
ference. All obstacles to it will be swept 
away. It is too late now for inertia or 
delay, for weaselly words or double talk. 

I can assure you, gentlemen, that if 
We in Congress do not make good on the 
administration’s pledge of full employ- 
ment—I should say on the countrys 
pledge, committed to by leaders of both 
political parties—we shall be swept from 
office. And if our successors do not carry 
through on that promise, they too will 
go, and with them our democratic way 
of life. 

Unemployment gave rise to Hitler and 
his nazism—to Mussolini and his fas- 
cism—and it can happen here. 

Democracy can survive only so Jong 4s 
it meets the acid test of democracy— 
which means only so long as it satisfies 
the fundamental needs of the people. 
And this means those needs which the 
people themselves conceive to be funda- 
mental—not what a few in Congress tel! 
them they should regard as all-impol- 
tant. 
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To those who fear that a full-employ- 
ment commitment by the Government 
would involve a dangerous increase in 
pureaucratic. controls, I should like 
merely to point to the record. Do you 
recall the era of Government regulations 
that was ushered in by the great depres- 
sion? The surest way to multiply Gov- 
ernment controls is to allow mass unem- 
ployment to develop. Then we shall 
have everyone running to the Govern- 
ment for help—for subsidies, for special 
protection in the scramble for markets 
and jobs, for the imposition of restric- 
tive controls upon the other fellow. If, 
on the other hand, the fiscal and regula- 
tory powers of the Government are di- 
rected toward influencing, not isolated 
segments of the economy, but the over- 
all level of demand in the interest of 
jobs, adequate markets, and free com- 
petition, then there will be full scope 
for enterprise and democracy. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


These are big concepts with which I 
have been dealing in discussing the basic 
considerations that must govern Govern- 
ment employment policy—concepts like 
human values and world peace and free 
enterprise and democracy. 

Tence, it is an anticlimax—indeed, 
akin to the ridiculous which follows the 
sublime—to turn to what seems to be the 
primary objective which opponents of 
the bill have in mind when they would 
subordinate full employment to other 
essential considerations of national 
policy. 

Above all these other considerations, 
they insist that we must balance the 
Budget. More important than the right 
to earn a living, more important than 
cooperation with other nations, more 
important than markets for business, 
more important than rule by the ma- 
jority is the necessity of keeping tax 
revenues equal to Government expendi- 
tures. 

Now there can be no quarrel as to the 
desirability of balancing the Budget over 
a reasonable period of years. The issue 
is rather one of emphasis, of putting 
first things first. 

The fundamental consideration as far 
as fiscal policy is concerned is that we 
cannot hope to balance the Budget unless 
we get and keep a full employment level 
of activity. Aside from war, depression 
has been the principal cause of growth 
in the public debt. When there is mass 
unemployment emergency relief ex- 
penditures rise rapidly. At the same 
time the tax base dwindles away as the 
national income plummets downward. 

_ This is why we must sustain produc- 
tion and employment at a high level if 
we want to avoid Federal deficits. On 
the other hand, we must be prepared to 
spend if necessary to counteract a trend 
toward deflation, even if this necessitates 
a temporary rise in the debt. This would 
be the stitch in time which would pre- 
vent not only much greater deficits later 
on, but also the mass misery and frus- 
Wation which depression entaiis. 

I very much object to having human 
considerations ranked lower than fiscal 
Policies in the scale of values. But I ob- 
Ject even more strenuously to the vicious 
end misleading implication that the two 
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are somehow incompatible. I think it is 
high time for all of us to recognize that 
in order to balance the Budget we must 
achieve and maintain full employment. 

Let me close with this one thought. 
Full employment is not an end in itself. 
It is rather a means to most of those 
things which we hold dear in this de- 
mocracy of ours. The full employment 
bill does not cure our economic ills—no 
one is foolish enough to make that claim. 
But it is a basic step in the right direc- 
tion. It is the foundation upon which 
other legislation can be built. It should 
be passed speedily and without substan- 
tial change. It is not in conflict with 
our other great goals, it is closely in 
harmony with them. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PatMan] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


HOMELESS VETERANS! WILL OUR RE- 
TURNING SERVICEMEN BE GIVEN 
BUILDING PRIORITIES, OR WILL THEY 
BE LEFT TO THE MERCY OF SPECULA- 
TORS IN AN UNCONTROLLED MARKET? 
ORGANIZED PUBLICITY OF SELFISH 
INTERESTS CLOUDS THE ISSUE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speeker, in the 
increasing confusion over the Nation’s 
housing situation, which now has been 
placed in the hands of our highest ad- 
ministrative officials for decision, charges 
and counter-charges of opposing groups 
are completely obscuring the fundamen- 
tal facts. In my opinion, it is high time 
we paused in our unrestrained demands 
to do away with so-called bureaucratic 
control of the construction industry and 
examined the actual housing picture as 
it exists today, before we take hasty 
action. 

Many builders and building realtors 
are crying, “Take away these bureau- 
cratic controls and we will build all the 
housing the Nation needs.” 

I am in full accord with their funda- 
mental objective of building houses as 
rapidly and on as full as scale as they can 
be built. But I deeply fear the by- 
products of their program, which delib- 
erately disregards the danger of uncon- 
trolled inflation inherent in their pro- 
posals. 

Any thinking man today, particularly 
those who went through the building 
boom and collapse of the early twenties, 
fears inflation, as a direct threat to our 
prosperity. Responsible business lead- 
ers today are in agreement that all the 
inflammatory ingredients needed to 
bring that uncontrollable inflation to 
our country are smoldering in the pres- 
ent housing situation, ready to burst 
into flames at the slightest spark. 

We have one of the country’s biggest 
industries with a critical scarcity of ma- 
terials—lumber, brick, pipe, some of 
them in shorter supply now than during 
the war years. 

We have the tremendous pent-up de- 
mand for new homes, which has risen to 
unprecedented heights through lack of 
construction during the war. 

And, last, we have the pressure of our 
wartime savings, a purchasing power the 
like of which this country has never seen 
before, coupled with no prospect for any 
control on the selling prices of finished 
homes, 
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The law of supp'y and demand is still 
a basic economic tenet, but when demand 
exceeds supply that law often operates 
as the basic guide to uncontrolled infla- 
tion. 

We have been conducting a splendid 
home-front war on the inflation front. 
Now that the military conflict has been 
concluded, I see no reason for the as- 
sumption thet inflation no longer threat- 
en us. For us to yield now to the self- 
centered and vociferous demands of an 
organized few who seek selfish gain at 
the expense of the Nation does not be- 
come this administration. We must 
consider the implications of the pro- 
gram they so loudly seek. 

Let me cite some sobering facts on this 
housing situation: 

First. The shortage of seasoned lum- 
ber is greater than it was during the war 
period. A few weeks ago one of our 
highest housing officials optimistically 
stated that cancellation of war contracts 
and cessation of Army purchasing would 
turn a stream of lumber in private chan- 
nels. Today we know that most of the 
canceled Army contracts covered future 
deliveries of timber—timber which still 
is in trees in our forests. WPB now 
plans to put lumber on its critical list 
of materials. 

Second. Manufacturers of ceramics, 
soil pipe, brick, and other essential build- 
ing materials, without which no housing 
program can function, are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to step up production 
because they cannot recruit the labor, 
despite price increases for their product. 

Third. The maximum production of 
new houses that we can expect, to take 
care of all our national requirements 
between now and July 1, 1946, is between 
400,000 and 600,000 homes. 

Fourth. It is estimated that 1,500,000 
returning servicemen, either newly mar- 
ried or about to be married, will be in 
the market for homes between now and 
July 1. 

Fifth. Millions of displaced war work- 
ers, returning to their own localities or 
seeking greener pastures, will be com- 
peting with those 1,500,000 veterans for 
those homes. 

Sixth. On]Jy the man willing to pay the 
hichest dollar will get those homes unless 
we work out some formula to keep prices 
from skyrocketing through the manipu- 
lations of the speculators. 

A fundamental decision faces this ad- 
ministration on this point. Too few 
voices have been raised to acquaint the 
general public with the cold facts—to 
throw public light on the machinations 
of these big business building speculators. 

The only issue involved is patriotism 
versus greed. 

I am particularly concerned over the 
plight of the returning veteran who 
wants to buy a home in such an infla- 
tionary market. Some 1,500,000 of them 
will be seeking homes. The majority 
will need loans with which to purchase 
them. 

Federal Housing Administration loan 
security requirements are such that it 
would be impossible for a returning sol- 
dier to obtain an FHA guaranty for a 
loan if the selling price of his home is 
too far above normal value. 
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Even the loan provisions of the GI bill 
of rights specify that the price of a 
home must be near its “reasonable and 
normal value.” 

These provisions, of course, are for the 
soldier’s own protection against the un- 
scrupulous building speculators. Yet the 
leaders of the group who are raising the 
hue and cry against control of building 
prices are the ones who are lobbying to 
have the phrase “reasonable and nor- 
mal value” taken out of the GI bill of 
rights. They want the returning vet- 
eran to be at the mercy of the specu- 
lators. 

Unless we do protect our servicemen, 
it is not too fantastic to picture hun- 
dreds of thousands of our youngsters, the 
boys who fought your fight and mine, 
walking the streets of our cities with 
their families, unable to find shelter. 
Rumblings of such a situation already 
are reaching us. Remember the news 
stories of the veterans who sought to 
pitch their tents in Central Park. 

As home prices continue to rise, the 
returning soldier will be unable to obtain 
a loan for home purchase from responsi- 
ble bankers. There already is a trend 
on the part of banking interests to scru- 
tinize values more carefully now. Un- 
able to get his money there, the service- 
man will be forced to turn to high-inter- 
est speculative money lenders for his 
home financing, or he will be unable to 
buy a home. His only hope lies in our 
ability to hold the line against inflation 
of home prices. 

The cry that says “do away with bu- 
reaucratic controls” and “put these Gov- 
ernment housing agencies out of busi- 
ness” is sheer bunk, a smoke screen for 
the speculative interests, Unfortunately, 
many of our responsible and well-mean- 
ing business interests have been inno- 
cently drawn into the fight, as allies of a 
group whose real purpose is to split the 
housing market wide open, regardless of 
its effect upon the Nation’s economy. 
Yesterday, one of the members of this 
group made the public statement that he 
personally did not think a little infla- 
tion “would be so bad.” Yet that gen- 
tleman’s own organization recently made 
a survey of the real-estate market which 
showed a rise of 50 percent in housing 
costs during the war, with smaller houses 
in some instances doubling in cost. 

I am the last man in Congress to think 
of opposing any sound construction pro- 
gram. We need homes and we need 
them as rapidly as they can be built. We 
need them, however, at fair and decent 
prices and not on the basis of what the 
traffic will bear ip an uncontrolled mar- 
ket. 

The largest single investment that the 
majority of our citizens ever makes is in 
ahome. The most important investment 
that our returning serviceman and his 
bride will make for many years to come 
will be his home. There is no code of 
justice or fair play to which I subscribe 
which will permit me to endorse any 
program that lays these young people 
open to the mercies of greedy speculators 
now or at any future time. Our boys did 
not fight our fight to return home to this. 

For anyone to say that homes can- 
not be built and built at top speed at fair 
prices under a system of governmental 


priority control is not in keeping with 
the factual record. 

In my home State of Texas in the city 
of Lubbock, there is as good an example 
of what I am talking about as can be 
found. The man who is doing this con- 
structive job is none other than the pres- 
ident of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Mr. Lamar Forrest, a local lum- 
ber dealer and home builder of substance 
and outstanding civic spirit. 

Mr. Forrest is building homes, princi- 
pally for veterans, under the present L—41 
regulation to which so many peculiarly 
allied interests object. He is building 
them under OPA order 251, which limits 
the contractor’s profit, and is building 
them on a custom basis for individual 
customers. He is making & profit. Yet 
the local real-estate interests there have 
raised objections to his work. Why? 
Because they say he is selling his new 
houses more cheaply than they can sell 
old ones, and he is driving down the in- 
flated real-estate market. 

Now comes the strange paradox. Mr. 
Forrest’s own association, the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, pri- 
vately realizes there is a need for con- 
tinuation of OPA controls on building 
materials. They know there is a tre- 
mendous scarcity, and the whole indus- 
try fears the mad scramble that would 
result if those controls were removed. 
Their leaders have been wise enough to 
know the need for such control of sup- 
ply prices for a few more months until 
production is stepped up. Yet the asso- 
ciation opposes the continuation of L-41. 
It opposes any form of price control on 
the finished house, or any control over 
the profit of the real-estate dealer. It 
falls into the role of supporter and ally 
of the big speculative interests, the mass 
construction builders who do not con- 
tract their sales in advance and are 
thereby exempt from order 251, which 
limits the contractor’s profit. 

Before we fall into this trap, gentle- 
men, which these well-heeled mass con- 
struction interests are trying to set for 
us, let us give some sober thought to this 
trouble-loaded situation. Let us recom- 
mend that our administrative leaders re- 
frain from precipitate action, such as re- 
moving these now workable controls too 
soon, y 

I shall have more to say on this sub- 
ject in a few days. If the formula for 
solving this problem cannot be found by 
our agency heads, I shall offer my own 
program. 

Strictly speaking, this problem is not 
and should not be the problem of Con- 
gress. If, however, our agencies fail to 
solve it from the human and national 
welfare point of view, Congress has no 
recourse other than to take a hand in 
the matter by adopting such legislation 
as is necessary to do the job. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DonpERo] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


ATTACKS ON GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, World 
War I, the great conflict, is concluded. 
It is fitting and proper that a grateful 
Nation bestow its gratitude and appre- 
ciation upon those who fought so nobly 
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to bring the struggle against tyranny to 
a victorious conclusion. From the dark 
days of Guadalcanal to our triumphant 
march into Tokyo, no figure stands out 
more gloriously than that of Gen. Doug. 
las A. MacArthur. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time to contrast the treatment 
accorded this heroic commander, this 
ever-faithful public servant, with that 
accorded to those who have never ceased 
their efforts to undermine and destroy 
our American Republic; to those whose 
primary loyalty has always been to a 
foreign dictatorship; to those who be- 
trayed us once and will betray us again. 

The ink was hardly dry on the Japa- 
nese surrender when a barrage of vilj- 
fication and slander was launched 
against General MacArthur, led by the 
Communist Daily Worker, PM, and Drew 
Pearson, who is the voice of David Karr, 
formerly with the Daily Worker. For 
more complete information on this sub- 
ject, I refer you to the story in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of October 8, 1945. 
Even Dean Acheson, our own Acting Sec- 
retary of State, participated in that hue 
and cry, and it was echoed in London ky 
Soviet Commissar Molotov. It has 
reached a climax in the Russian proposal 
to hamstring MacArthur with a four- 
power control board, the fruition of a 
well synchronized and thought-out plan 
to sacrifice American interests to those 
of the Soviet Union. 

There is another side to the picture. 
On June 7, 1945, the FBI announced the 
arrest of Philip J. Jaffe, editor of the 
pro-Communist magazine, Amerasia, 
Kate L. Mitchell, his coeditor, John 
Stewart Service, and Emmanuel! Sigurd 
Larson of the Far Eastern Division of the 
State Department, Navy Lt. Andrew 
Roth, former research associate on 
Amerasia, and Mark Gayn, a writer for 
Collier’s magazine, who was planning to 
leave for Russia. They were charged 
with espionage and with possession of 
documents stolen from secret Govern- 
ment files. 

These charges were not made by some 
irresponsible person. They were made 
by J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, a highly re- 
spected and responsible Government of- 
ficial of long and highly accredited 
standing. They were made after months 
of arduous investigation, and on the basis 
of carefully accumulated evidence. It is 
inconceivable that Mr. Hoover could have 
acted without the full knowledge and 
approval of the State Department and 
the White House on so important a 
matter. 

As soon as these charges were an- 
nounced, the same mud-slinging brigade 
which is now villifying MacArthur rose 
as one, in defense of the six individuals; 
namely, the Daily Worker, PM, and Drew 
Pearson. The results of their efforts of- 
fer Americans food for serious thought 
as to the power and effectiveness of the 
pro-Soviet press in our own country and 
the power and effectiveness of those who 
are dedicated to Soviet appeasement. 

Kate L. Mitchell, John Stewart Serv- 
ice, and Mark Gayn were publicly ex- 
onerated. Joseph C. Grew, Acting Sec- 
retary of State, who was identified by 
the press as one of the officials pressing 
for prosecution in the case, for some 
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reason issued a public apology to John 
Stewart Service; who was immediately 
reinstated and is now part of a group 
supervising the work of General Mac- 
Arthur in the Far East. Mr. Grew re- 
signed and his place was taken by Dean 
Acheson. On September 29, 1945, Philip 
Jacob Jaffe, who is wealthy, was released 
by the Washington distriet court upon 
payment of a fine of $2,500, with the 
assurance by the prosecutor that the 
investigation showed that the confiden- 
tial records, which had been stolen from 
secret Government files, had been put 
to no injurious use. Proceedings are 
now taking place in the courts to quash 
the two remaining indictments. 

I have no knowledge of what the files 
of the FBI contain in reference to these 
cases, other than the charge made in 
the public press of “conspiring to obtain, 
possess, or transmit information affecting 
the national defense.” The records dis- 
covered in the possession of the defend- 
ants included confidential documents 
from the State Department, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the 
Office of Strategic Services, the OWI, 
FCC, and other agencies. But I do know 
that five of these individuals have public 
records which show ‘convincingly their 
sympathy and cooperation with the for- 
eign policy of the Soviet Union and the 
cause of international communism. I 
present this record before the bar of 
the House of Representatives and the 
American people. I believe this record 
will establish that this was no simple 
case of overzealous journalism, as the 
left-wing press sought to prove, but 
rather what J. Edgar had charged in 
the first instance—outright espionage 
in the interest of a foreign power. 

Philip Jaeob Jaffe, alias J. W. Phillips: For 
more than 10 years a leader and heavy finan- 
cial supporter of Communist propaganda 
causes. A Communist who teaches at the 
Jefferson School of Social Science, official 
school of the Communist Political Associa- 
tion. In 1934, at the request of Earl Browder, 
he took charge of the American Friends of 
the Chinese People, a Communist front. Un- 
der the alias of J. W. Phillips he became its 
executive secretary, financial angel, and edi- 
tor of its publication, China Today. His con- 
tribution to the Communist cause is known 
to exceed $5,000 annually. Jaffe is a member 
of the board of directors of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 
the leading pro-Soviet propaganda organiza- 
tion in this country. An even closer associate 
of Jaffe over the last 11 years has been Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt Field, wealthy backer of the 
Communists and now columnist on their 
tabloid, the Daily Worker. In October 1935, 
Field spoke at a banquet given by China To- 
day, as J. W. Phillips. The featured speaker 
was Earl Browder. While still editor of China 
Today, Jaffe in 1937 founded Amerasia, along 
with Field, as managing editor and chairman 
of the editorial board. Field directed a con- 
tinuous picket line at the White House 
against what Field called America’s march 
toward fascism. Jaffe was busy, too. He 
saw to it that both Amerasia and China To- 
day hewed to the Communist party line. 
Jaffe wrote in the November 1940 issue of 
Amerasia: 

“The war in Europe is between Great 
Britain, the greatest imperial power in the 
world, and a country which is ambitious to 
replace Great Britain in that role. * * * 
Thus the war in Europe is between two pow- 
ers, each with similar economic ends, each 
denying its subjects democratic procedure.” 
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About 1933 he became contributing editor 
of Labor Defender, monthly magazine of the 
International Labor Defense, the legal arm 
of the Communist Party. Following a trip 
to these sections (of Communist China) in 
1937, Jaffe wrote a long report for the New 
Masses, Communist weekly. (Frederick 
Woltman in the Washington Daily News, 
June 7, 1945, pp. 1 and 2.) 

Writing under the pseudonym of John 
Phillips in the Labor Defender of March 
1934, he said, “Defend the Chinese Soviets 
in their struggle against their national and 
imperialist oppressors.” Jaffe was also ac- 
tive, together with Frederick V. Field, in the 
affairs of the American Council of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, whose policies 
according to changes by one of its own 
members, Alfred Kohlberg, importer of Chi- 
nese textiles, are “determiined and carried 
out by staff members, who are dominated 
by Communist sentiments and beliefs.” 
(Proceedings before New York Supreme 
Court Justice Charles B. McLaughlin in the 
New York Times, Apr. 13, 1945, p. 3.) 

Kate L. Mitchell: Member, editorial board 
of Amerasia, together with Jaffe; member of 
the executive committee of the American 
Round Table on India, together with Jaffe 
and Robert Norton, secretary, a well-known 
member of the Communist Party; writer and 
assistant to Secretary-General Edward C. 
Carter in the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(1933, 1936, 1939). Carter is now the head of 
the Russian War Relief, Inc. 

John Stewart Service: Shepherded to Ye- 
nan the American military mission which 
brought back a favorable report about the 
Chinese Communists—a report which placed 
an estimate on the Communist military po- 
tential which General Wedemeyer later found 
to be exaggerated. * * * Service spoke 
before the Institute of Pacific Relations after 
his return to America. (Christopher Emmet 
in the New Leader, June 16, 1945, p. 8.) 

Andrew Roth: Writer for Amerasia, No- 
vember 1940 issue in which Jaffe attacked 
the war as imperialistic; writer for the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, see his pamphlet 
Japan Strikes Back; writer of a book entitled 
“Dilemma in Japan,” which is severely criti- 
cal of the State Department and which was 
most favorably reviewed in the Daily Worker, 
September 12, 1945. page 8, and September 
21, 1945, page 11. 

Mark Gayn, alias for Mark Ginsbourg: 
Mentioned in the New Leader of May 26, 1945, 
as a writer who published in Collier’s a long 
diatribe against the Chinese Government and 
refers to Gayn as pro-Communist. 


From these known facts, the case bears 
all the earmarks of a whitewash. Con- 
gress should inquire into this case. Who 
is responsible for its liquidation? What 
is behind it? This is the same crowd 
who opposed our national-defense pro- 
gram in 1940 and 1941. This means that 
from now on Soviet agents can carry on 
espionage with impunity. This is an 
open invitation to subversive elements in 
our Government to continue, expand, 
and increase their activities and defy all 
consideration of national security. This 
is the same crowd which is now vilify- 
ing General MacArthur. This is not 
the cause for which enormous sacrifices 
in blood and treasure were made unstint- 
ingly by our country. Congress must 
inquire into this matter. The people 
look to us for action. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. PLUMLEY] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


THE FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
President, it is said, is not disturbed by 
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management and labor strife, which he 
considers a natural outgrowth of the war 
and is not worried by the situation. 

Well, Mr. President, the people of the 
country and the boys who are coming 
home after having been deprived of am- 
munition and equipment because of 
strikes in essential war industry plants 
do not feel as you do concerning the 
situation. 

They resent your attitude which they 
say is that of your predecessor who did 
nothing to prevent strikes which killed 
their buddies, though Congress had given 
him all the authority he needed. They 
point to definite shortages of ammuni- 
tion and equipment due to strikes re- 
sulting in the death of thousands of 
American boys for lack thereof. They 
say that to strike against the United 
States during war is treason to those who 
are deprived of an opportunity to save 
their own lives while fighting for free- 
dom, and they say you have now declared 
the war is over. You will hear plenty, 
Mr. President, and those who talk to me 
are not complacent nor foolish. And 
they think the full employment bill as 
written is a joke on them, and on the 
public, and that you are playing politics. 

“Of course,” they say, “everybody is 
for full employment, and to the extent 
that the bill under consideration is only 
a gesture so everybody will have to vote 
for it as would they were the Ten Com- 
mandments an issue.” 

They think your honeymoon is over. 
They are hard-boiled guys. They could 
be for you but up to date are not, for 
reasons too many to enumerate. You 
know why. You just cannot fool them. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker; it is true the title of 
the bill belies its content and real intent. 
The real friends of labor in Congress are 
disturbed by the situation which obtains, 
and the returning veterans are very vocal 
in their opposition to it. All the gains 
labor organizations have made are being 
sacrificed on the altar of greed and at- 
tempts to gain an end by the use of 
threats against Members of Congress who 
will not submit to domination by any 
minority power groups. Laboring men 
should pray to be delivered from their 
bosses who certainly are running wild 
toward an abyss in which all that has 
been accomplished will be sacrificed for 
their own selfish ends—and it will be 
“ends.” 

The American people will not submit 
to regimentation by labor while labor 
persists in its unjustifiable attempt to 
dictate to the people, so greatly in the 
majority, what its group insists upon, or 
else. There is no “or else” unless we 
cease to function as a democracy which 
is not to be contemplated. When Mr. 
Murray and Mr. So-and-So try to tell 
Congress that if it does not do thus and 
so it will be replaced by another Congress 
which will, then they are advocating a 
government by force rather than by 
representation, a government of men and 
not of laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the longer the people con- 
sider the so-called full employment bill 
the more evident it becomes that the 
measure belies its title as it presents more 
and greater perils to our system of gov- 
ernment than it undertakes to avoid. 
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It has been demonstrated that, if it 
could be administered, the act would tend 
to reduce employment opportunities 
rather than to increase them. It is pos- 
sible that it might work; and if so, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, by working 
it would not only commit us to indus- 
trial stagnation and business standpat- 
ism but destroy our cherished liberties as 
well. It is the peril of the hour that so 
many people seem willing to settle for a 
phrase like “full employment” without 
regard to the probability that such a 
promise, if carried out by the means pre- 
scribed in the Murray bill, will end in 
compulsory employment in jobs and at 
wages fixed by public authority. Leaders 
from Diocletian to Stalin have “solved 
the unemployment problem,” but how 
many of them have kept their hands off 
human liberty? The Murray bill pro- 
poses to do it by a pious clause in the 
preamble. 

Of course, everybody is for full employ- 
ment, but it cannot be accomplished by 
compulsion or dictatorial legislation un- 
der our form of government. The bill at 
best is a demagogic gesture. 

The methods being employed by the 
pressure groups, suspected of inspiring 
the alleged wildcat strikes to increase 
confusion, are not conducive to making 
friends for labor’s cause. Quite the con- 
trary, as is evidenced by the attitude of 
many Members of Congress who refuse 
to be threatened. 

As Merlo Pusey said in his column 
when he asked the question, “Are unions 
above law?” the present situation is 
critical. 

Mr. Pusey said: 

Most of us think of the current epidemic 
of strikes as a crisis in industrial relations. 
It is that, of course, but it is also somethigg 
more. The question we ought to be asking, 
in my opinion, is why natural and unavoid- 
able disputes over wage rates should flare 
up to a crisis before serious attempts were 
made to achieve a meeting of minds around 
the conference table. 

Pursue this question thoughtfully and 
it will soon be apparent that the underlying 
difficulty is a crisis in Government. Labor 
is following about the same tactics that it 
has employed for a decade. Management is 
reacting in accord with the traditional pat- 
tern. The chief failure is that on the part 
of Government to bring about a climate in 
which amicable adjustments and faithful ad- 
herence to contracts are accepted as normal 
procedure. 

When strikes began to reach dangerous 
proportions, the first act of the administra- 
tion was to “beg” labor and management 
to agree peacefully. - This pleading tone im- 
plied that the Government is helpless in the 
face of industrial warfare. Probably it en- 
couraged strikers to go ahead with their 
plans without regard for the consequences to 
the national welfare. When they did so, 
the President was quoted as saying in great 
disappointment, that organized labor had let 
him down. There was no alternative to use 
of the war powers to seize oil refineries and 
possibly other plants and mines paralyzed 
by strikes. 

Here the crisis in Government is demon- 
strated in acute form. For more than a 
decade the White House has encouraged and 
strengthened organized labor and sponsored 
laws for its special benefit. Under Presiden- 
tial sponsorship unionized labor has grown 
from pygmy stature to that of a giant. But 
no rules have been laid down to guide or 
control the use of labor's enormously in- 
creased power, The White House has simply 


relied upon labor’s supposed loyalty to the 
President. 

In these circumstances, it was inevitable 
that President Truman should be “let down” 
just as President Roosevelt was oiten “let 
down.” The simple fact is that scund rela- 
tions in a democratic country cannot be built 
on a foundation of personal loyalties. Ours is 
a government of laws, and unless all groups 
are amenable to laws protecting the national 
welfare, the result is almost certain to be 
chaos. 

Today all pretense of enforcing the law 
against coercive tactics on the part of strikers 
has been dropped. One of the refineries 
which the Government recently seized, for 
example, was not idle because of any dispute 
between the employer and the employees. 
Instead, it was forced to close because hun- 
dreds of CIO men, none of whom were em- 
ployees of the refinery, threw a picket line 
around it and issued the inevitable threats 
of violence if gasoline production should 
continue. 

This is a common practice. Employees as 
well as employers are coerced with no effec- 
tive effort on the part of the Government to 
protect their rights if they fail to obey union 
edicts. The blunt truth is that lawlessness 
on the part of unions has come to be an ac- 
cepted means of enforcing their demands. 

In many instances, too, collective bargain- 
ing becomes a farce because only one side is 
required by law to bargain. Labor has been 
put under no obligation to bargain with 
management for the higher wages or im- 
proved working conditions to which it thinks 
it is entitled. It may upset existing contracts 
with impunity and put a whole industry out 
of operation without once sitting down to a 
conference table. 

These are the truly alarming facts beck of 
the disruptions now crippling the Nation’s 
reconversion efforts. Mighty organizations 
with millions of members have maneuvered 
themselves into a position where they are 
stronger than the Government. Instead of 
having to abide by sensible rules of fair play 
laid down by the Government, they are fre- 
quently able to dictate to the Government 
and get away with it. During the war the 
Government was able to avert disaster by 
seizing industrial plants as a last resort and 
operating them itself. In peacetime that ex- 
pedient will no longer be at hand. 

The underlying question is whether private 
enterprise can continue to exist if it is left 
to the mercy of powerful labor combinations 
that are not required to respect the rights 
of either employers or employees. For that 
matter, democracy itself is imperiled when 
equal protection under the law disappears. 

It may well be that the severest test of 
the Truman administration will come in its 
handling of this issue. The pendulum has 
swung from extremes of business license in 
the twenties to extremes of labor license at 
present. No management-labor conference 
can be expected to repair this critical weak- 
ness in our national policy. It is a task 
that Government—Congress as well as the 
executive branch—must tackle directly. If 
they cannot summon the courage to do so, 
the outlook for both industrial peace and 
full employment will remain gloomy. 


Those who are pushing the buttons and 
pulling the switches to control labor’s 
policy in the present crisis will pull a 
switch or press a button one of these 
days which will pull down on their heads 
the temple which labor has constructed 
over the years for its protection rather 
than to bury it in the ignominy of a lost 
cause, 

The American people will stand up 
for labor so long as it stands for Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals and methods. They 
will not tolerate, long, such a bolshevik 
program as is now being followed by the 
alleged leaders, Those who sow to the 
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wind will reap the whirlwind. ‘The 
weather vane of popular opinion ingj- 
cates that the patience of the people has 
been stretched already too far, 

The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Sapowsk1] is recognizeq 
for 20 minutes. 


UNRRA IN POLAND AND EUROPE 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 2 years ago the United States Goy 
ernment entered into a solemn agree- 
ment with the governments of 43 other 
nations to form and operate an organiza- 
tion to meet the emergency relief and 
rehabilitation needs of those Allied Na- 
tions blasted in the World War, the 
nations who manifestly would be unable 
to meet such needs through their own 
resources. 

This agreement was signed in the 
White House. A few days later the first 
meeting of the Council of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration convened at Atlantic City. 

This was the first meeting of its kind, 
the first completely concurrent gather- 
ing of minds on a problem of world peace 
outside of the councils which were pre- 
viously set up to carry on the war. 

At Atlantic City the primary policies 
were formulated. The Council asked all 
uninvaded nations to contribute the 
equivalent of 1 percent of their national 
incomes, calculated as of the year ending 
June 30, 1943, toward an operating fund. 
That is, a fund to supply the necessary 
food, clothing, medical and other sup- 
plies for relief and rehabilitation, and to 
pay the costs of hurrying those commodi- 
ties to the places where they are so sorely 
needed to forestall the horrible starva- 
tion and misery left in the wake of inva- 
sion. This request met with an aston- 
ishingly unanimous support. 

I feel that no one in this House or no 
responsible person in our. Nation will 
quarrel with the motives and purposes 
which led to the formation of UNRRA. 
The American people are the most gen- 
erous in the world when they see human 
suffering. Our record after the First 
World War in feeding the stricken Euro- 
peans and our gifts to relief in the pres- 
ent war are ample evidence of our desire 
to ameliorate conditions of suffering, 
wherever they may strike. 

In recent weeks, many persons from 
my own district, as well as elsewhere, 
have come to me with deep concern 
about conditions abroad and the opera- 
tions of UNRRA, I feel that these ques- 
tions demand an answer. Accordingly, I 
have made inquiry into the entire 
problem, 

Many of the people in my district are 
of Polish extraction, as I am, but there 
are also a substantial number of others 
whose ancestry treads back to the other 
shattered and devastated nations of 
Europe. 

In recent days, I have talked with 
UNRRA authorities and with men who 
have just returned from the European 
scene, so I could obtain to best advantage 
the facts about UNRRA’s work as well as 
about the conditions which UNRRA must 
meet. 

The outstanding result of my inquiry, 
I believe, is to spotlight a considerable 
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misunderstanding of the UNRRA set-up, 
its rights, and its obligations under the 
agreement between the Allied nations. 

In the second place, I find that many 
persons who came to me have little 
knowledge of the appalling problems that 
UNRRA must overcome. I confess that 
I, myself, did not fully realize them. 

It should be understood by all at the 
outset that UNRRA works only through 
the governments or established authori- 
ties of these devastated nations. It does 
not handle distribution of supplies itself, 
being only a mixture of provider, advisor, 
and supervisor. The governments or es- 
tablished national authorities take over 
the supplies, once UNRRA purchases and 
piles them up on the distressed shores. 
Able and unselfish UNRRA men and 
women are present to advise and counsel 
with these governments, seeking to oil 
the machinery of distribution. But they 
cannot go into every city and hamlet to 
hand out food and clothing and medical 
supplies and seeds and farm equipment. 
That is so huge a task that it must con- 
tinue to be the job of the national and 
local governments. 

Before any UNRRA program can be set 
up for one of these countries, the national 
authorities, with UNRRA experts, make 
a survey of the minimum needs for ex- 
istence of the populace so that purchase 
of supplies may be undertaken on a basis 
of some intelligence and not in a helter- 
skelter fashion. A flighty, guesswork 
program might supply tropical clothing 
and seeds to northern Poland for ex- 
ample. Fortunately, there seem to have 
been no such crack-brain procedure. 

Now, as to the problems. As is well 
known, the Allied Nations early in the 
war set up combined boards to allocate 
supplies, both manufactured and raw 
materials. Had they not, the casualty 
lists and sorrows would be much larger. 
UNRRA agreed to clear its needs through 
those combined boards so that it would 
not compete for commodities more vital 
to prosecution of the war than to any 
other purposes. This, it seems to me, was 
the only sane and businesslike procedure 
to take. 

Procurement of vessels for shipping 
was organized in the same way. When 
shells were needed, the ships carried 
shells. Up to the last few months, ship- 
ping of the United Nations, and of neu- 
tral nations where it could be obtained, 
was first devoted to the all-out task of 
winning the war. When Allied armies 
liberated areas by piecemeal, the armies 
took in supplies for the population as 
long as such an‘area was significant in 
military operations. UNRRA teams 
went into these regions, close to the bat- 
tle lines, to assist the military and to 
make surveys for the future. They did 
not undertake the ultimate relief job 
= an Allied army gave them the green 
ight. 

So it is apparent that UNRRA, though 
it had funds and some quantity of ma- 
terials available elsewhere, could not 


shower these goods on a devastated Eu- 
rope in any quantity until after VE-day. 
There simply were not enough ships 
available. 

In spite of this, I want to point out, 
and I think this is important, UNRRA 
today has shipped more than 2,000,000 
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tons of supplies to the stricken countries 
of Europe. These goods cost $550,000,- 
000. That is a lot of money, either dur- 
ing a war or afterward. 

Vast fleets of merchant ships 5 months 
ago carried only military supplies. Hun- 
dreds of them today are steaming over- 
seas On mercy missions for UNRRA 
with the food and medical supplies, the 
clothing, the tractors, the trucks so 
desperately needed. 

There is another and even worse trans- 
portation jam up in the individual coun- 
tries. German and Italian occupation 
armies, as you know, wrought absolute 
disruption and destruction on Europe’s 
internal transport system. They stole 
rolling stock. They tore up tracks and 
blew up bridges systematically as they 
retreated. In Italy, they used a huge sort 
of plow to tear up tracks before the ad- 
vancing Allied armies. In all of Greece 
they left only six serviceable locomotives 
and almost no usable right-of-way. 
Such vandalism knocked cold the nor- 
mal exchange of vital food and goods and 
effectively created blood clots in the heart 
and brain of the transport bloodstream. 

The only answer to this, the only way 
to supply the desperate needs before win- 
ter freezes come, is with trucks. There 
is no time to repair and rebuild rail 
lines before UNRRA can bring in the 
commodities vital to carry the conquered 
nations through the cold weather. 

Let me illustrate that_with the story 
told me by a man just back from Poland: 


Warsaw had about one and a half million 
people before the war and is now reduced to 
less than’ one-third of this number. But— 
95 percent of the buildings in the entire city 
are destroyed, This destruction was not all 
from direct battle damage, but was a wanton, 
calculated destruction by a horde of swag- 
gering, inhuman vandals. 

The people of Warsaw are not suffering for 
food, at least not yet. The reason is that 
the city’s immediate trade territory is agri- 
cultural and is still producing, actually be- 
yond the needs of the present Warsaw popu- 
lation. There is no transportation to move 
that food any place else. So Warsaw eats. 
But the situation for clothing, shelter, and 
medical supplies is desperate. 

In most of the strictly agricultural centers 
of Poland the food situation is not too bad. 
most large cities and industrial 
centers, it will be very tight this winter pure- 
ly because of the transport situation. 

All over Poland it is a common sight to 
see wagons and carts pulled by men, women, 
and children, without any animal or me- 
chanical draft power at all. Or, you may see 
two-horse carts with only one horse, or a 
cow, or people helping to move them. 

There were almost no trucks or tractors 
left in the country. The few remaining 
horses, mules, and cows have been the main 
source of transport, and also of farm draft 
power. But when you use a dairy cow for 
draft work, her output of milk is cut at least 
one-half. Cows aren’t much good for draft 
purposes anyway. 

Where bridges are out, it is the custom 
to bring up goods to one side, unload them 
and ferry them across on boats or rafts. 
Then, they are reloaded into whatever ve- 
hicles are available on the other side or else 
they are carried by the people on their backs. 

There is still another transport problem 
in Poland. Before the war, that country 
took its gasoline and oil supplies from its 
own wells, east of the Curzon Line. That 
territory is now a part of Russia. For a long 
time, no motor fuel came in, and even now 
there is only a trickle from the former Polish 
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wells. UNRRA has three tankers on the 
way to Poland with gasoline and oil. Until 


they are unloaded, transport will be difficult 
despite the trucks that UNRRA is hurrying 
into the country. 

Unloading the manna of mercy is also dif- 
ficult. The first supplies had to go by ship 
to the port of Constanza on the Black Sea. 
Then they traveled overland to Poland. 
After the German defeat, it was natural to 
expect use of the ports of Gdynia and Danzig. 
What happened? 

Well, the Germans left the harbor of Dan- 
zig undamaged, but its warehouses were 
completely destroyed. Gdynia had its ware- 
houses intact but the harbor was so blocked 
that only shallow-draft ships could enter. 
So, UNRRA boats go first to Danzig, lighten 
their loads as far as possible with goods 
that can be handled immediately without 
warenousing. Then they proceed to Gdynia 
to finish unloading. 

Gasoline and cil storage tank capacity is 
lacking at those harbors. When the UNRRA 
tankers arrive it will be necessary to use oil 
drums and every other kind of container 
possible in order to unload the ships and 
move the gasoline, 


So much for this part of the story. 
Parenthetically, I want to answer here a 
question which many persons have asked 
me, at least as far as UNRRA is con- 
cerned. 

A number of Americans I know have 
sorrowed over desperate requests in let- 
ters from Polish relatives for old cloth- 
ing. These people ask why UNRRA can- 
not deliver such packages. There are 
two answers. One is that UNRRA does 
not handle the distribution inside Po- 
land. That is entirely up to the Polish 
Government. The other answer is that 
UNRRA already has substantial supplies 
of clothing either already in Poland or 
on the way there. This clothing, much 
of it from America, will be distributed 
as fast as possible. But the Polish Gov- 
ernment has the final word on the dis- 
tribution of supplies. If it does not see 
fit to handle packages of clothing shipped 
by individuals in the United States, there 
is nothing that UNRRA can do about it. 

UNRRA officials throw up their hands 
and say to me: “We have ships. But 
we haven’t a postal system to gather the 
packages and to sort them by destina- 
tion, towns, and communities. If our 
ships took them, there aren’t at present 
the warehouses to receive them. We 
haven’t the distribution system in Po- 
land. That’s up to the Polish Govern- 
ment. It must be this way under our 
present agreement.” 

So I have written letters to the Honor- 
able Secretary of State Byrnes and to the 
Honorable Postmaster General Hanne- 
gan. I have asked them to unite their 
organizations and their forces with those 
of UNRRA to gather and sort the pack- 
ages in this country, to influence or per- 
suade the Polish Government just as 
soon as possible to guarantee delivery. 

The transport situation is just as shot 
in Yugoslavia, in Greece, and in large 
portions of Czechoslovakia as it is in 
Poland. Italy is not in quite as bad 
shape. UNRRA procurement men in 
Europe conferred with Allied army au- 
thorities shortly after VE-day to obtain 
badly needed trucks. As a result, 40,000 
are being released, most of them now 
military surplus equipment. 
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Trucks are not all the military surplus 
UNRRA is converting from death-deal- 
ing to life-giving jobs. But right now 
they are the most important. 

These trucks are being moved as fast 
as possible to points of need. Poland 
will get nearly one-third of the total 
load capacity, Czechoslovakia about a 
quarter. Other countries will have ve- 
hicles in lesser quantity, according to 
their need. I am told that trucks are 
now being delivered to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia at the rate of 100 to 200 
a day. 

There is another phase of the Polish 
situation which I feel I must discuss. 
Two railroad lines and two main high- 
ways across the country are the ones 
used by the Russian military. They 
move troops and supplies to Germany, 
and bring home veteran troops and dis- 
placed persons. The Russians also are 
carrying home, I am told, substantial 
loads of machinery and equipment from 
Germany, even down to individual ga- 
rege outfits and bath tubs. They take 
these as part of their reparations in kind. 

Those particular railroads and high- 
ways, as yet, are not open to any volume 
of suppiy distribution traffic for the 
Polish Government. In fact, certain rail 
lines, I am informed, are now being 
widened to the Russian gage of tracks. 

In connection with the movement of 
Russian soldiers and displaced persons 
across Poland, there have been stories 
that the Russians are bleeding that coun- 
try dry, particularly of livestock. This 
may very well have been true when the 
war was going full blast, because the Rus- 
sian armies live off the land as far as 
possible. 

Authorities in Poland and UNRRA now 
believe that this thievery will soon be 
completely under control. They know 
that Russian top commanders have is- 
sued absolute orders against any looting 
in Poland. Occasional thefts may take 
place. However, the Polish farmers know 
this possibility, I am told. They keep 
their livestock very well under cover. My 
best information is that looting is no 
longer a major menace and that UNRRA 
ofiicials are not fearful that their sup- 
plies will go into Russia instead of going 
to the Polish people for whom they are 
furnished. 

There is another question, too, which 
apparently raised some doubt in Amer- 
ican minds. Reports that UNRRA goods 
crop up in black markets have come not 
only from Poland but also from Greece 
and other countries. 

From the best information I can ob- 
tain, this is not true, for one reason. 
A black market, as we know it, implies 
in the first place that there are important 
supplies of currency available to pur- 
chase commodities at inflated prices, far 
above whatever ceilings are’ set. 

Well, among the vast majorities of the 
peoples of these stricken countries there 
is no such supply of currency. In fact, 
there is not any. Most all the market- 
ing is done in a free market, or barter 
market. 

Now UNRRA authorities admit that 
there is some bartering of goods they 
provide. But this barter takes place be- 
tween persons so poor that even if they 
do trade off a bit of their UNRRA goods 


ration, they receive only a substitute for 
these goods. They still have total sup- 
plies which are at or below their sub- 
sistence needs. Noone,so far as UNRRA 
investigators can discover, is racketeer- 
ing or making a big profit on these 
goods. 

Another difficulty, this one political, 
might have stymied UNRRA operations 
in Poland. Happily, it did not. Most 
persons are familiar with the shifting 
complexion of the Polish Government 
since liberation began. Of course, 
UNRRA took no part in any of the re- 
peated political changes. But it must be 
borne in mind that before UNRRA may 
operate in a country, it must, by the 
original treaty, sign an operating agree- 
ment with that country’s government. 

UNRRA did not wait. It signed a tem- 
porary agreement with the various gov- 
ernments after liberation. The agree- 
ment with the present group in power 
was not completed until August of this 
year. 

Despite the changes UNRRA went 
ahead. It had, by the end of August of 
this year, shipped to Poland approxi- 
mately 109,000 long tons of materials, 
more than half of it foodstuffs. These 
shipments cost 570,000,000. As I do not 
have the break-down on commodities 
later than the end of August. Up to 
that time, the figures are interesting as 
to the materials UNRRA furnishes. 
Among the foodstuffs were nearly 27,000 
long tons of° flour, canned fish, lard, 
dried peas and beans, sugar, and 31,000 
tons of other miscellaneous types of food. 

There were 11,473 tons of raw cotton 
for textiles, bedding, and clothing; 1,341 
tons of shoes; 3,000 tons of miscellaneous 
manufactured clothing, cloth, and foot- 
wear; and 1,450 tons of contributed 
clothing. 

For agricultural rehabilitation, there 
were 22.600 long tons of material, in- 
cluding 6,487 tons of tractors; 12,188 tons 
of fertilizers; 906 tons of seeds, and 3,019 
tons of other supplies. There were 8,808 
tons of industrial rehabilitation supplies, 
and 2,050 tons of medical and sani- 
tation supplies. 

Generally speaking, the break-down of 
supplies going to the other UNRRA 
countries in Europe is similar. I shall 
not burden this record with the beans 
and peas for each country. But I think 
that the over-all totals through Septem- 
ber are enlightening. The ships are 
really sailing. The figures show: 


| 
Gross long Dollar 


tons | value 


Country of destination 








ihe a To te 25, 400 | $9, 600, 000 
Czechoslovakia_. oui 158, 400 73, 900, 000 
Greece... .... aaa Ae 1, 168, 900 | 189, 800, 000 





| RE EP Pee 102, 200 21, 000, 000 
Poland......... dia tbimaaldneate 163, 300 89, 900, 000 
Yugoslavia ate ne ee 455, 400 | 143, 600, 000 
Other UNRRA operations.... 5, 200 | 2, 700, 000 
Ge ccnndoatebcstecsankteual 200 | 600, 000 


In connection with these figures I must 
point out that they show actual ship- 
ments. Shipments scheduled for Octo- 
ber and November total $270,000,000 
worth of goods and supplies. Purchase 
of thousands of tons of other materials 
which must be manufactured or proc- 
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essed over longer periods of time haye 
already been committed for delivery as 
soon as possible. 

Up to this point I have stressed mostly 
the relief aspects of UNRRA's program, 
There is also the rehabilitation program. 
By resolutions of its council, UNRRA may 
not do a reconstruction job anywhere. {t 
is purely a rehabilitation task, that is. 
helping the people of these suffering 
countries to help themselves. A major 
phase of that task right now is agricy]- 
tural rehabilitation. 

Here again I must quote my observer, 
who just came back from Poland. I may 
say, incidentally, that he is an expert on 
agricultural problems: 

Poland is normally a focd-exporting nation, 
But even if all the focd raised at home could 
be distributed fully today, production is sti) 
30 to 40 percent below normal at the best 
estimates. It would not feed the nation at 
home. Then added is the fact that Poland 
will receive approximately 3,000,000 displaced 
persons, destitute for food, clothing, bedding, 
and in most cases housing. 

In ordinary times Poland plants a big crop 
of winter wheat and rye. The season for 
plowing and planting this crop ends in the 
latter part of October. The crcp will have to 
be in by then, at least as much of it as can 
be planted. And there have been no fertili- 
zers available during the war. I have men- 
tioned the ravaging of the livestock herd, 
The Russian Government has ordered release 
of 100,000 farm animals of all kinds to Po- 
land. Even if they are all delivered, this will 
not fill one-tenth of the need. 

The Poles were cleaned out of agricultural 
implements along the main roads during the 
war. The situation is not so bad in the 
remote areas, but it is bad enough. In addi- 
tion, we must remember that the sections 
of East Prussia and Silesia now restored to 
Poland were stripped of major agricultural 
implements and livestock by the Germans. 
Then the Russians took what was left as 
the spoils of war. Hence, in some manner 
the Polish Government and UNRRA must 
furnish practically all the implements that 
are to be available in this area. 

These are the reasons UNRRA is rushing 
tractors as fast as they are available, and 
also fertilizers and seed. It is a job of help- 
ing the people to help themselves—to pro- 
duce as large a crop as possible next year, 
so that food needs can be supplied more 
nearly within the country and not by a 
demand on UNRRA or on the rest of the 
world. 

It would be welcome news indeed if we 
could learn that everyone in Poland is 
healthy and well. You know that is not 
true. Tuberculosis arid the diseases of 
malnutrition and the ailments of shock 
and exposure are common. Among the 
3,000,000 who straggle home with the 
vague hope that things will be better in 
their native land, health conditions are 
far worse. 

So UNNRA is dispatching a special 
group of its staff to Europe. It will be 
the duty of that staff to canvass the 
Allied military all over Europe. The job 
is to round up within the next 4 months 
enough supplies to build 45 hospitals and 
45 convalescent camps, wherever the ma- 
terials can be found. That is not all. 
Trucks and fuel for them are to be 
located. The materials will be loaded up 
and driven to Poland so that the 90 hos- 
pitals and convalescent camps may be 
built as soon as possible. UNRRA 4al- 
ready has launched a health and sani- 
tation program in shattered Poland. But 
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this hospital undertaking is a new and a 
bigger and a better quality of mercy. 

I have made no mention up to now of 
the conquered countries of western 
Europe or of Italy. There are two rea- 
sons. The first reason is unanimous for 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, and 
Luxembourg. The original UNRRA 
agreement stipulated that UNRRA shall 
not operate in countries having sufficient 
foreign exchange or money at home to 
buy materials for their own emergency 
needs. A separate finding is made for 
each country. Those western nations 
were found to have enough funds either 
abroad or at home to make their own 
purchases. UNRRA cooperated with 
these countries in finding and allocating 
supplies, through the Allied combined 
boards. But it has not operated in these 
areas except to help the displaced per- 
sons. 

With regard to Italy, I must say that 
that country was first regarded as an 
enemy nation. As such, it was not en- 
titled to UNRRA help. In view of the 
later actions of the Italian Government, 
a limited program was launched in Italy. 
This was principally devoted to nutri- 
tion for children, expectant and nursing 
mothers, and the aged. The plan is well 
underway, Iam told. It has produced a 
unique nation-wide system of reporting 
and registering cases of malnutrition. 
At the UNRRA Council meeting in Lon- 
don just last August, the members voted 
in favor of a more extensive program for 
Italy. This will be launched as soon as 
possible. 

UNRRA has had a major hand in alle- 
viating the tragic circumstances of the 
displaced persons in Europe. At the re- 
quest of Allied military authorities, more 
than 400 specially trained teams of 
UNRRA workers were assigned in Europe 
to aid the armies. They jointly with the 
armies organized and conducted camps; 
they screened and started for home the 
desperate refugees who either through 
Nazi guile or force were uprooted from 
their homes and thrust into the despic- 
able German war machine. Though the 
displaced-persons program is far from 
finished, it is well enough underway. 

From this investigation I made of 
UNRRA two things become clear as 
water. One is a concentrated essence of 
misery and of unhappiness and the other 
is the plain duty of the United States to 
keep on in its joint efforts with other 
nations to furnish remedies. 


Poland is the most disturbed nation in 
the world today, as far as its citizens are 
concerned. If anyone doubts this, let 
him go by himself for just a half hour 
and try to visualize conditions such as I 
have reviewed here. Since September 
1939, Poland has been a battlefield. It 
has been conquered and reconquered. 
Its governing authorities have shifted al- 
most as fast as the pages of a desk cal- 
endar. One chunk has now become part 


of Russia and a new section of country, 
recently German, has been restored. On 
top of this, the 3,000,000 unfortunate 
wretches, torn from their roots by the 
Nazis, must come home. 

How could any citizen of such a coun- 
try be at peace in his mind? It is an 
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impossibility. So it is that the ordinary 
Pole finds no solace except in the recog- 
nition of his needs by this international 
agency of UNRRA. He has become dis- 
trustful of every official power and official 
person, though actually he still may be 
freer today than he has ever been before. 

In any event, it cannot be a judgment 
against the common man. All he wants 
is a security, bolstered by help at first, 
if necessary, which will promise him a 
decent life in the future. Now then, 
shall the United States or any other 
member nation of UNRRA deny him a 
chance for this security? If we do, we 
punish him for things he did not do. 
We penalize him for the acts of others. 
We strip him of a chance to become a 
self-respecting citizen of a nation which 
boasts a centuries-long history of repu- 
diating and fighting oppression. All of 
this we would do if we disregard not only 
our obligation but also our pledges to 
him. I urge with all the strength I can 
muster that we keep forever in mind 
the situation of the ordinary Pole. I 
urge that we do not shirk even in the 
smallest measure our obligation which 
we have vowed time and again to see that 
he and his fellowmen in Europe, what- 
ever their governments may be, have the 
immediate relief they need and the op- 
portunity to help themselves, at least to 
freedom from want. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an address delivered 
yesterday by the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut |Mrs. Luce}. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article by Mr. Norman Cousins 
on the subject of atomic energy. I am 
informed by the Public Printer that this 
will exceed two pages of the Recorp and 
will cost $156, but I ask that it be printed 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding tlte cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Mott, for 1 week, on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. HEss (at the request of Mr. 
McGrecor), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness in the family. 

To Mr. GrirFritus (at the request of 
Mr. McGrecor), for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. RanpoupnH, for October 11, on 
account of business. 
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To Mr. Izac (at the request of Mr. 
HAVENNER), for today, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. BIEMILuerR, for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 130. An act to increase the number of 
midshipmen allowed at the United States 
Naval Academy from the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 131. An act to authorize the conveyance 
of the United States Fish Hatchery property 
at Butte Falls, Oreg., to the State of Oregon; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Pisheries. 

S.779. An act for the relief of Mrs. Alan 
Sells and the estate of Alan Sells; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 801. An act for the relief of Joseph A. 
Hannon and Eleanore M. Hannon; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 865. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Agnes J. Allbery; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S.927. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Montana, or the 
counties of Roosevelt, Richland, and McCone, 
singly or jointly, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Poplar, Mont.,” ap- 
proved July 28, 1937; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S.932. An act to exclude certain lands in 
Deschutes County, Oreg., from the provisions 
of Revised Statutes 2319 to 2337, inclusive, 
relating to the promotion of the develop- 
ment of the mining resources of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S.998. An act for the relief of Gregory 
Stelmak; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.1017. An act for the relief of Charlie B. 
Rouse and Mrs. Louette Rouse; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1064. An act to authorize the discharge 
of midshipmen from the United States Naval 
Academy by the Secretary of the Navy be- 
cause of unsatisfactory conduct or aptitude; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 1081. An act for the relief of Aftab Ali; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1097. An act to establish the status of 
funds and employees of the midshipmen’s 
store at the United States Naval Academy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S.1101. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Manuel Rose Lima; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 1126. An act for the relief of Alice A. 
Murphy; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.1129. An act for the relief of Willie H. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Claims. 

§. 1139. An act for the relief of the resi- 
dents of Guam through the settlement of 
meritorious claims; to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. 

S.1219. An act authorizing the city of St. 
Francisville, Ill., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near St. Francisville, Ill.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1231. An act for the relief of Paul E. 
Tacy; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1308. An act to amend article 6 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S.1360. An act to compensate Benali El 
Oukili Boucheta, an inhabitant of French 
Morocco, for the wrongful death of his son, 
Mohamed Ben Boucheta Ben Ali El Oukili, 
near Marnia, Algeria, on September 30, 1944; 
to the Committee on Claims. 





S.1361. An act to compensate Clement 
Euziere, an inhabitant of French Morocco, 
for personal injuries caused by a naval ve- 
hicle near Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 
1943; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1362. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to transfer land for resettlement 
in Guam, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 1363. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel and former 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or destroyed as the result 
of water damage occurring at certain naval 
and Marine Corps shore activities; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8.1364. An act to provide for the com- 
promise and settlement by the Secretary of 
the Navy of certain claims for damage to 
property under the jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department, to provide for the execution of 
releases by the Secretary of the Navy upon 
payment of such claims, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committec on Naval Affairs. 

S. 1383. An act to amend an act relating to 
the incorporation of Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., approved April 8, 1864; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

S. 1420. An act to facilitate further the 
disposition of prizes captured by the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res.35. Concurrent resolution in- 
viting Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur to ad- 
dress the two Houses of Congress; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 


S.620. An act for the relief of the widow 
of Joseph C. Akin. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agree to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.), the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, Oc- 
tober 11, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will meet at 10 a. m., Thursday, 
October 11, to continue hearings on H. R. 
2536, the Bulwinkle bill. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a.m. on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian ife of those persons 
who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War II, and to provide aid for the fam- 
ilies of deceased war-service merchant 
seamen. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet Thursday, 
October 25, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. in 
executive hearing to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3139) to authorize the Coast 
Guard to investigate and employ new 
methods of promoting safety at sea and 
aiding navigation. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


728. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Acting President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, trans- 
mitting one set of the Commission’s re- 
quests for personnel for the second quar- 
ter of the fiscal year 1946, was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 367. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 805, a bill to insure fur- 
ther the military security of the United 
States by preventing disclosures of informa- 
tion secured through official sources; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1112). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 368. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 4309, a bill to reduce taxation, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1113). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4162. A bill to give the 
Supreme Court of the United States author- 
ity to prescribe rules of pleading, practice, 
and procedure with respect to proceedings 
in criminal cases prior to and including ver- 
dict, or finding or plea of guilty; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1115). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4180. A bill to amend the 
law relating to larceny in interstate or for- 
eign commerce; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1116). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H.R. 2957. A bill for the 
relief of Alvada Hirst; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1114). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS: AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H, R. 4342. A bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to the service of process in cancellation 
of naturalization proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H.R. 4343. A bill to provide for the ex- 
tension of certain oil and gas leases; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 4344. A bill to diminish the causes 
of labor disputes burdening or obstructing 
interstate and foreign commerce; to diminish 
unemployment; to establish a national policy 
for assuring continuing employment in a free 
competitive economy and to protect the right 
to work; to the Committee on Labor. 

H. R. 4345. A bill to amend section 420 (a) 
of title 18, United States Code (48 Stat. 479), 
and section 420 (d) of title 18, United States 
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Code (48 Stat. 980); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 4346. A bill creating an import quota 
on eggs; to the Committee on Ways anq 
Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 4347. A bill to exempt certain es. 
sential watches and clocks from the tax with 
respect to jewelry, etc.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 4348. A bill to amend section 1 of 
the act of May 18, 1934, as amended (54 
Stat. 391; 18 U.S. C. 253); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4349. A bill to establish the Uniteq 
States police force for the occupation of 
Japan and Germany; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H. R. 4350. A bill te amend section 3646 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating to 
the issuance of checks in replacement of lost, 
stolen, destroyed, mutilated, or defaced 
checks of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 4351. A bill to amend the act of July 
6, 1915, relating to the compensation of postal 
employees, to provide for adjusting compen- 
sation of substitute railway postal clerks; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. J. Res. 255. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim November 2, 1945, 
as Woman’s Enfranchisement Day in com- 
memoration of the day when women 
throughout the United States first voted in 
a Presidential election; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution permitting 
federally owned alcohol plants to produce 
sugars or sirups simultaneously with tie 
preduction of alcohol; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution permitting 
federally owned alcohol plants to produce 
sugars or sirups simultaneously with the 
production of alcohol; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Res. 369. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation of the operations of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res, 370. Resolution to provide for pay- 
ment of the expenses of the investigation 
authorized by House Resolution 369; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H. R. 4352. A bill for the relief of Ola L., 
Margaret, and Betty Bea Wright; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R. 4353. A bill for the relief of Amy 

Mary Richter; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HANCOCK: 

H.R. 4354. A bill for the relief of Frances 

Bova; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 4355. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas S. Shull; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 4356. A bill for the relief of Charles 
T. Brackins and Eloise Willis; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. PINERO: 

H. R. 4357. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of the late Alberto Lopez Ramos; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 4358. A bill for the relief of Petra 
Vazquez Ramos; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 4859. A bill for the relief of Gustave 

A. Lohse; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 4360. A bill for the relief of Sibbald 

Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WINTER: 

H.R. 4361. A bill for the relief of A. L. Clem 
and Ida M. Bryant; to the Committee on 
Claims. 





SENATE 


Tuurspay, Ocroser 11, 1945 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, October 2, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God high over all, pilgrims of the 
night, we would reach for Thy hand in 
the darkness. Even as the busy tribes of 
flesh and blood with all their cares and 
fears are carried swiftly onward by the 
flood of this tempestuous day, lead us who 
seek Thy face to still waters and green 
pastures, where, in some quiet shrine of 
the spirit, we may be reassured of those 
values which are excellent and perma- 
nent and which assert their sovereignty 
in all life’s changing scenes. 

Write deep in our hearts the suffering 
and pain of shepherdless multitudes so 
wearied by the burden and the stress of 
life. Grant us such a vision of our needy 
world in this great day of our oppor- 
tunity as shall make us instant and eager 
sharers with Thee in its redemption. 
Redeem our failures, pardon our trans- 
gressions, transform every task into a 
throne of service, and crown this day of 
labor with the benediction of Thy peace. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, October 9, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
October 11, 1945, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S.451. An act for the relief of Carl Bau- 
mann; 

S. 694. An 
Rodgers; 

S.711. An act for the relief of Ernest L. 
Fuhrmann; 

8.729. An act for the relief of William 
Andrew Evans; 

S. 732. An act for the relief of Ensign Elmer 
4. Beckmann, United States Naval Reserve; 


act for the relief of Dan C, 
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S. 762. An act for the relief of Everett 
McLendon, Sr., Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett McLendon, Sr., for the 
benefit of their minor daughter, Nadine 
McLendon, and Everett McLendon, Jr.; 

S.787. An act for the relief of Oliver 
Jensen; 

8.902. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer Air- 
port, Yelverton, South Devon, England, on 
December 26, 1944; 

8.909. An act for the relief of Hugh Egan; 

8.929. An act for the relief of Henry H. 
Huffman and Mrs. Marie J. Huffman; 

S.985. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of fires occurring at various. naval shore 
activities; 

S.986. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fife in administration building at the 
naval air station, Bunker Hill, Ind., on De- 
cember 28, 1944; 

8.996. An act for the relief of Lt. (jg) 
William Augustus White, United States: Naval 
Reserve; and 

S.1265. An act for the relief of John R. 
Jennings. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
694) to amend section 321, title III, part 
II, Transportation Ac% of 1940, with re- 
spect to the movement of Government 
traffic; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Boren, Mr. 
Priest, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hotmes of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Mr. REEcE of Tennessee 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3517) to 
authorize the admission into the United 
States of persons of races indigenous to 
India, to make them racially eligible for 
naturalization, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


S. 620. An act for the relief of the widow 
of Joseph C. Akin; 

H. R. 213. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
C. Stone; 

H. R. 476. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the St. Law- 
rence Bridge Commission and authorizing 
said Commission and its successors to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence River at or near Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.,” approved June 14, 1933, as 
amended; ‘ 

H. R. 656. An act to provide further for the 
appointment of postmasters for fourth-class 
post offices in the Territory of Alaska; 

H.R. 1393. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Laura May Ryan; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Inglis 
Construction Co., a corporation; 

H. R. 1629. An act for the relief of Michael 
Cc. Donatell; 
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H.R. 1765. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Iowa of the Agricul- 
tural Byproducts Laboratory on the campus 
of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; 

H. R. 1849. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ora R. Hutchinson; 

H.R. 1889. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; 

H.R. 1958. An act for the relief of L. A. 
Williams; 

H. R. 2317. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Virginia M. Kiser; 

H. R. 2690. An act to amend the Bonneville 
Project Act; 

H. R. 3081. An act for the relief of August 
Svelund; 

H. R. 3150. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the city of 
Duluth, in the State of Minnesota, to con- 
struct a toll bridge across the St. Louis River, 
between the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 7, 1939: 

H. R. 3373. An act authorizing the recon- 
struction of the Spring Common Bridge on 
Mahoning Avenue, across the Mahoning 
River in the municipality of Youngstown, 
Mahoning County, Ohio; 

H. R. 3871. An act authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
of Kansas; and 

H. J. Res. 15. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1945, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brigadier 
General Casimir Pulaski. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION 
OF THOMAS M. MADDEN TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and in accordance with the rules of the 
committee, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10:30 
a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee room, upon the nomination of 
Thomas M. Madden, of New Jersey, to 
be United States district judge for the 
district of New Jersey, vice John Boyd 
Avis, deceased. At the indicated time 
and place all persons interested in the 
nomination may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The subcom- 
mittee consists of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], chairman, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. ANpbrews|!, 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. 


FOURTH QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
UNRRA—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the fourth 
report to Congress on UNRRA operations 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1945, in 
which there has been included a sum- 
mary statement on the status of the 
United States contribution to UNRRA as 
of August 31, 1945. 

Unconditional surrender of both Ger- 
many and Japan has brought full victory 
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to the United Nations on the battlefields, 
but victory can have real meaning oniy 
if it is speedily translated into a secure 
peace. That great task is just begin- 
ning. Victory over the enemy has been 
costly in material things and in blood 
and suffering. Victory in securing a last- 
ing peace will continue to call for the 
combined efforts of all peoples to bind 
up the wounds left by the war so that 
solid foundations will be laid for the 
future. 

In the period under review in this 
report UNRRA, increasingly freed from 
the restraints imposed by military needs, 
moved into the large-scale operations for 
which it had been maturing plans, sched- 
uling purchases, and building an organ- 
ization. In Greece, Yugoslavia, and Al- 
bania it tock over supply responsibility 
at the request of the Allied military au- 
thorities. Operations were under way in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia and consider- 
able shipments of supplies had arrived in 
these countries. On the basis of the 
prior agreement with SHAEF and at the 
urgent request of the military authorities, 
UNRRA teams were assisting armed 
forces in the care and repatriation of 
millions of Allied displaced persons in 

ermany and Austria. In the Far East 
the military situation was less favorable 
to UNRRA activities but significant op- 
erations were carried on in China, and 
the program for the Far East was fur- 
ther elaborated in preparation for the 
day of liberation. 

In order to carry through these opera- 
tions and to insure that the supply pipe 
line would remain full, UNRRA had to 
draw heavily upon the $450,000,000 ap- 
propriated by the Congress, and arrange- 
ments were made to exercise the author- 
ity contained in the appropriation act 
to utilize for UNRRA purposes up to 
$350,000,000 of supplies, services and 
funds available under the Lend-Lease 
Act. Inthe succeeding months UNRRA’s 
need for United States supplies has con- 
tinted to increase with the result that it 
has been necessary to utilize virtually 
all the funds and authority available 
under the appropriation act. 

Through UNRRA the United States is 
making and will make its contribution for 
relief to the liberated peoples. In order 
that these people may move ahead to- 
ward the tremendous task of reconstruc- 
tion, they must have the basic materials 
to regain their strength. Where we at 
home have shortages and inconveniences, 
_millions in other lands lack even the bare 
necessities of life. Life abroad in the 
coming winter will depend upon the out- 
side assistance which this country and 
other countries can render to the liber- 
ated peoples. 

UNRRA, struggling as it has in the 
face of world deficits of critical supplies 
and of shipping, has made a substantial 
beginning in the immense task of relief 
and rehabilitation. The more this task 
can be speeded up through the early de- 
livery of vitally needed supplies, the 
sooner it will be possible for UNRRA to 
withdraw, leaving the liberated peoples 
on a firm footing to carry on their own 
life. The Government of the United 
States and the other members of UNRRA 
are meeting this common problem as the 
United Nations are attempting to meet 


other world problems—together and to 
the best of their respective abilities. 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
THE WHITE Howse, October 11, 1945. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on October 9, 1945, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1062) to reimburse cer- 
tain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire at the 
naval auxiliary air station, Pungo, Nor- 
folk, Va., on February 13, 1945. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PERSONS COMMISSIONED IN THE ARMY FROM 
Crvi. Lire 


A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the name, age. legal residence, rank, branch 
of the service, with special qualifications 
therefor, of each person commissioned in the 
Army of the United States without prior 
commissioned military service for the period 
August 1, 1945. to September 30, 1945 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee con 
Military Affairs. 


REPORT OF SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Surplus Property Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the third quarterly 
progress report of the Surplus Property 
Board (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 

A letter from the Acting President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 6 cf 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Civil Service. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED IRON AND 
STEEL PLANTS AND FACILITIES 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Surplus Property Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report with respect 
to Government-owned iron and steel plants 
and facilities (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

A letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
his first quarterly report of personnel ceil- 
ings as determined and fixed by him for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1945 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

A letter from the Acting President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an estimate 
of personnel requirements for the United 
States Civil Service Commission for the sec- 
ond quarter of the fiscal year 1946 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 


DEEF-WATER CONNECTIONS WITH LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN — RESOLUTION OF BUR- 
LINGTON, VT., CITY COUNCIL 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I desire 
to have published in the Recorp at this 
place following my remarks a resolution, 
a certified copy of which is sent to me 
by W. T. Abell, city clerk of the city of 
Burlington, Vt., favoring a ship canal to 
connect deep water at the south end of 
Lake Champlain with deep water at its 
northern end in the Hudson River and a 
like connection of deep water of Lake 
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Champlain with the deep water of the 
St. Lawrence River, so that all ocean- 
going vessels may pass through the lake 
north and south from the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, I have always objected 
to the expenditure of huge sums of 
money for the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, on the ground that it 
would take commerce away from the 
northeastern part of the United States, 
reduce the usefulness and value of the 
ports along the Atlantic Ocean and the 
northeastern section of the United 
States, and probably permanently put 
an end to the aspirations of the people 
of this section of the United States for 
an inland waterway following natural 
lines up the Richelieu, up Lake Cham- 
plain, Lake George, and the existing 
canal to the Hudson River and down 
the Hudson River to the Atlantic. This 
route would cut off thousands of miles 
which would otherwise have to be trav- 
eled if ships went around the salient of 
the northeastern United States to the 
St. Lawrence River into the ocean, and 
then came down to Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia. I claim 
that the project which is here advocated 
by the city government of the city of 
Burlington, Vt., ought to be considered 
either before or concurrently with con- 
sideration of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
or it will never be considered. That is 
my judgment, in view of the examina- 
tions made of the cost of the develop- 
ment of this inland waterway within our 
own territory that is here mentioned. 
I do not believe our people will assume 
the cost of that development after the 
major project of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way has been constructed. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be recorded here and referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorpD, as follows: 
Resolution relating to a ship canal at each 

of the two ends of Lake Champlain 

Resolved by the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Burlington, as follows: That— 

I, The connection of deep water at the 
south end of Lake Champlain with deep 
water at its northern end in the Hudson 
River and the connection of deep water at 
the north end of this lake with the St. Law- 
rence River so that all ocean-going vessels 
may pass through the lake will be a very 
great contribution to the future commer- 
cial, industrial, and numerical growth and 
development of Burlington and of a large 
area around this city and are essential to 
place this city in the class in numerical and 
business progress with a large number of 
other cities of the United States. 

II. That we commend the very active effort 
made by Senator Grorcr D. AIKEN over 2 
years ago in behalf of these ship canals as 
shown especially by his advocacy in Congress 
of a deep waterway at the ends of Lake Cham- 
plain, by a lengthy letter in its support to 
President Roosevelt and by an argument in 
its behalf in a radio forum; that we regret 
to have noted an obvious cessation in this 
work of Senator AIKEN during more than 
2 years last past and we trust he will forth- 
with renew his very creditable former work 
to obtain the passage of measure to secure 
these canals. ; 

Ill. That, therefore, the Vermont delega- 
tion in Congress, its two Senators and its 
lone Member in the House, are individually 
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and collectively requested and urged to take 
such action as will result in the prompt in- 
troduction into one of the two Houses of 
Congress of two measures, drawn by Martin 
§, Vilas of this city, one providing for a ship 
canal between the southern end of deep 
water at the head of Lake Champlain and the 
northern end of deep water in the Hudson 
River, the other providing for a ship canal 
between the northern end of deep water in 
this lake and the St. Lawrence River. 

IV. That this delegation is further re- 
quested and urged to give to these measures 
after their introduction their support in a 
determined effort in cooperation with this 
council and others interested in their behalf 
to secure their passage; subject to such 
amendments aS May be reasonably desirable. 

Vv. That the clerk is hereby instructed to 
send a copy of this resolution to each of the 
Vermont delegation in Congress. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions 
and a memorial, which were referred as 
indicated: 


A radiogram in the nature of a petition 
from the Labor Canteen Forum Committee, 
Oahu, T. H., praying for the enactment of 
President Truman's 21-point score economic 
and social program; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Sixty-fourth Annual Encampment of the 
Commandery in Chief, Sons of Union Veter- 
ans of the Civil War, in session in national 
convention, at Columbus, Ohio, praying for 
the enactment of House Joint Resolution 35, 
designating November 19, the anniversary of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, as Dedication 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the New York 
Staté Association of Real Estate Boards, Inc., 
Albany, N. Y., protesting against the ruling 
by the Office of Price Administration extend- 
ing from 90 days to 6 months the required 
time to accomplish possession of property in 
the event of a sale; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the New York 
State Association of Real Estate Boards, Inc., 
Albany, N. Y., favoring immediate lifting of 
rent ceilings on new construction of dwelling 
accommodations so as to relieve housing 
shortage without raising rents of existing 
units; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PROTEST AGAINST USING CORN IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF WHISKY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a petition signed by many citi- 
zens of Topeka, Kans., condemning the 
policy of the Government in allowing 
corn to be used for the manufacture of 
whisky when corn sugar is so badly 
needed .in making bread. I ask unani- 
mous consent to present the petition for 
appropriate reference and that it be 
printed in the Recorp without the sig- 
natures attached. 

There being no objection, the petition 
presented by Mr. Capper was received, 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We, the undersigned, wish to express to you 
our thanks for the stand you took in the 
Senate recently in condemning our Govern- 
ment’s policy in allowing corn to be used in 
making whisky when corn sugar is so -badly 
heeded for making bread. 

Furthermore, we want you to have the 
Personal satisfaction of knowing that we 
will lend you every support in any action 
Which will curtail the manufacture and sale 
of liquors in the United States. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


PROTEST AGAINST GOVERNMENT SEI- 
ZURE OF PROPERTY OF OIL COMPA- 
NIES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter in the nature of a me- 
morial from the Lawrence Paper Co., of 
Lawrence, Kans., remonstrating against 
Government seizure of the property of oil 
companies when the country is not at 
war. I ask unanimous consent to present 
the protest for appropriate reference and 
printing in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LAWRENCE Paper Co., 
Lawrence, Kans., October 5, 1945. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to go on record with 
you as objecting very strongly to the Gov- 
ernment seizure of the property of the oil 
companies when the country is not at war. 

Wages cannot go up 30 percent, which the 
unions are asking, without an increase in 
prices, which it is my understanding the 
OPA is refusing. 

This puts the Government in the position 
of seizing private property of the oil com- 
panies, because the action of OPA makes it 
impossible to meet the demands imposed on 
them by the Secretary of Labor. 

Yours very truly, 
JustTIn D. HIL1, 
Vice President. 


RELIEF OF PEOPLE OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by the mem- 
bers of the “Jednakost” Lodge 391, C. F. 
U. of A., at a regular meeting held on Sep- 
tember 9, 1945, favoring immediate and 
substantial relief to the people of Yugo- 
slavia. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LopceE No. 391, 
CROATIAN FRATERNAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
West Allis, Wis., September 29, 1945. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator of Wisconsin, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Whereas the Yugoslav people have been 
among the most determined and effective 
allies of the United States and of the United 
Nations during the past war; and 

Whereas the Yugoslav people have carried 


on their struggle against the common enemy , 


under the worst possible conditions of ad- 
versity, lack of arms, ammunition, food, and 
medical supplies, and literally had to wrest 
their arms and equipment from the hands of 
the enemy; and 

Whereas the country is devastated and 
temporarily unproductive and still lacking 
even more than ever before the necessities 
of life for its people; and 

Whereas great sums of money are being 
spent and large quantities of goods, cloth- 
ing, and food are being supplied to the people 
of nations which were enemies of the United 
Nations or which only recently have dubi- 
ously repented and reformed into the ways 
of democracy; and 

Whereas certain interests and individuals 
are seeking to mix relief with politics by 
withholding relief from the pecple until their 
conditions are met; and 

Whereas such interference in the domestic 
affairs of a country is contrary to the prin- 
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ciples of freedom espoused by the United 
Nations; and 
Whereas the people of Yugoslavia are as 
deserving of help as any people that were 
ever engaged in war against the Nazis and 
Fascists: Now, therefore, it is hereby 
Resolved by the members of the Jednakost, 
Lodge 391, C. F. U. of A., at a regular meeting 
held on September 9, 1945, That an appeal 
be made to the proper authorities for imme- 
diate and substantial relief to the people of 
Yugoslavia, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be furnished such authorities. 
MIKE FRrar‘JEvIc, 
President. 
JOHN W. BaBicH, 
Secretary. 


SUPPLY OF COAL FOR CHEQUAMEGON 
BAY, WIS., AREA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the REecorp and appropriate refer- 
ence a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Washburn, Wis., 
favoring the taking of immediate steps 
to insure the Chequamegon Bay area a 
sufficient supply of bituminous coal be- 
fore the close of the 1945 navigation 
season. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution of the City Council of the City of 
Washburn, Wis., declaring the existence of 
an emergency with respect to the inade- 
quate supply of coal now on the docks in 
Chequamegon Bay and requesting the 
Solid Fuels Administration and the proper 
agents and officers of the Government of 
the United States to take immediate 
steps to rectify the situation 


Whereas the supply of coal presently on 
the docks in Chequamegon Bay on Lake Su- 
perior is entirely inadequate to care for 
consumers’ needs and wants during the 
coming heating season; and 

Whereas reliable figures and information 
show a deficiency on the docks in Chequame- 
gon Bay of approximately 300,000 tons, and 
all bituminous coal used by industrial plants 
and domestic consumers moves from these 
docks; and 

Whereas it is imperative that coal should 
be carried by boats to such docks immedi- 
ately in order to insure a sufficient supply 
to last until the opening of the 1946 naviga- 
tion season, which will probably not open 
until late in April or early in May of 1946; 
and 

Whereas the close of navigation in 1945 
will be approximately on the 17th day of 
November, but that date cannot be relied 
upon because of severe weather conditions 
which may cause lake shipments to cease 
earlier than November 17; and 

Whereas a failure to have on hand a suffi- 
cient supply of coal on the docks in the 
Chequamegon Bay area before the close of 
the present navigation season will create con- 
ditions fraught with imminent danger to 
the health, welfare, and good order of all of 
the communities served with coal there- 
from; and 

Whereas this serious coal shortage was 
called to the attention of the Solid Fuels 
Administration officials at a meeting held in 
the mayor’s office in the city of Duluth, Minn., 
on June 12, 1945, and the situation has not 
been rectified or in any wise made better 
since that date: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Washburn, Wis., That an emergency is de- 
clared to exist, and that steps must of neces- 
sity be immediately taken to rectify that 
emergency for the preservation of the health, 
welfare, and good order of the city of Wash- 
burn, Wis., and specifically on behalf of the 
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citizens of the city of Washburn, Wis., and 
generally on behalf of all neighboring com- 
munities, and that this resolution stand as a 
petition to the Congress of the United States, 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the United States, 
that the legislative and executive branches 
of the Federal Government of the United 
States take immediate steps to insure the 
Chequamegon Bay area a sufficient supply of 
bituminous coal on the docks before the close 
of the 1945 navigation season, in order to 
prevent extreme suffering and hardship in 
this area during the coming heating season; 
and be it further 

Resolved by the City Ccuncil of the City 
of Washburn, Wis., That the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration be immediately requested to 
give every reasonable opportunity to provide, 
and that the said Solid Fuels Administration 
do provide, No. 1A pricrities which will im- 
mediately facilitate the shipping of coal 
from lower lake ports to docks in the area 
cerved by the Chequamegon Bay area; and 
be it further 

Resolved ty the City Council of the City 
of Washburn, Wis., That the city clerk be 
forthwith directed to mail a certified copy 
of this resolution to ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
end ALEXANDER WILEY, the Senators from the 
State of Wisconsin, to ALVIN E. O’KONSKI, 
Congressman from the Tenth Congressional 
District, President Harry S. Truman, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, and Under 
Secretary of the Intericr Abe Fortas, all at 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY—RESOLU- 
TION OF COUNCIL OF MILWAUKEE, 
Wis. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
REeEcorpD a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Milwaukee, 
Wis., favoring the enactment of Senate 
bill 1342, to establish a national housing 
policy. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas bill S. 1342, amending the exist- 
ing National Housing Agency laws, has been 
introduced in the United States Senate, 
which among other things covers research 
into building costs and methods with the 
object of lowering costs, also contains pro- 
vision for land assembly over long periods 
of amortization for better ratio of land to 
building costs and also changes the cost per 
dwelling units from the present $5,000 per 
unit to $1,250 per room, which would make 
it possible if the act were passed to complete 
the sixth ward housing project without 
change; and 

Whereas the passage of this bill would 
stimulate and improve all housing develop- 
ments, public and private, in Milwaukee, 
from the lowest subsidized projects up to 
and including economic redevelopment proj- 
ects; and 

Whereas the passage of this bill would 

‘materially expedite the completion of the 
sixth ward housing project now contemplated 
and other redevelopment projects: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That it hereby favors bill 
S. 1842, which establishes a national housing 
‘policy and provides for its execution and 
hereby urges its Representatives in the Sen- 
ate and House to use their best endeavors 
to have said bill enacted into law; 

Resolved further, That duly certified copies 
be sent to Senators La FOLLETTE and WILEY 
and Congressmen WASIELEWSKI and BIE- 
MILLER. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


NEW POST OFFICE BUILDING AT CUDAHY, 
WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appropriate ref- 
erence a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Cudahy, Wis., 
requesting erection of a new post office 
building in that city. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Resolution 681 


Resolution proposing erection of new post 
office building 


Whereas the city of Cudahy, Wis., is a mu- 
nicipality situated on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, in the county of Milwaukee, and 
has a population of 10,550; and 

Whereas this city is the most progressive 
city in the State of Wisconsin, having 14 
major industries, among them such nation- 
ally known firms as Ladish Drop Forge Co., 
George J. Meyer Manufacturing Co., Cudahy 
Bros. Co., and others; and 

Whereas the city has a history of steady 
and conservative growth and harbors many 
types of civic and fraternal organizations as 
the chamber of commerce, junior chamber 
of commerce, Kiwanis Club, Moose Club, 
Tagles Club, Knights of Columbus, Knights 
of Pythias, Cudahy Women’s Club, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Cudahy 
(Veterans) Service League, and others; and 

Whereas this community is in dire need of 
a United States post office building commen- 
surate with its growth and progress to re- 
place the leased quarters now housing the 
post office, which are too small and inade- 
quate and uncentrally located on a side 
street: Now, therefore, it is hereby 

Resolved, That the mayor and common 
council of the city of Cudahy do hereby for- 
mally endorse and subscribe to a petition for 
the erection of a new post office building to 
be centrally located on the main street in 
the heart of the city; it is further 

Resolved, That a new post office housed in 
a modern building will be in accord with the 
progressive development of this city and will 
be justified not by civic pride alone, but also 
by the steady, conservative growth of the city 
and its industries during the past 50 years 
and the immediate urgent need for adequate 
modern quarters; it is further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon and made a part of the minutes of this 
meeting and that the city clerk cause suit- 
able copies thereof to be forwarded to the 
United States Postmaster General, to the two 
Senators and Congressman representing this 
District for early favorable action upon this 
petition. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, to which was 
referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
116) to facilitate the execution of sub- 
section (d) of section 13 of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, as 
amended, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report (No. 637) 
thereon. 


REPORT ON REDUCTION OF NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures relating to civilian employment of 
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the executive branch of the Federal Goy. 
ernment by department and agency fo; 
the months of July and August 1945 
showing increases and decreases in th; 
number of paid employees. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: . 


Reduction in nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures—Civilian employment of the ezecy- 
tive branch of the Federal Government, by 
departments and agencies, for the months 
of July and August 1945 showing the in- 
creases and decreases in number of paid 
employees 








1945 Increase 
Departments or agencies |—————— (++) or 
decreas, 
July | August (-) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT 
Bureau of the Budget... - 591) 587 =} 


DEPARTMENTS 





Agriculture Department_- 91,624) 95,529) +3, 90; 
Commerce Department..| ¢ | 34,771 472 
Interior Department. -.-.- 8 45, 055 +198 
Justice Department... ...- 27,129} 26, 839) -% 
Labor Department _.---..- 6, 804) 6, 346 —45s 
Navy Department._.....| 758,119) 721,342) —36,777 
Post Office Department !_| 384, 249) 387,262) +3,0) 
State Department--......- 11, 380 11, 188) —192 
Treasury Department. -. 97,132) 95,808) —1,324 
War Department ?.....-- 1, 138, 450) 1, 077,179) —61, 27) 


NATIONAL WAR AGENCIES 


Committee on Fair Em- 


ployment Practice... -.- 124 65 =59 
Foreign Economic Ad- 

ministration__..... Oe 6, 512 6, 371| =H! 
National War Labor 

Ee at 3, 711} 3, 844 +155 
Office of Alien Property ° 

IN i citihn ia 753 729 -u 
Office of Censorship -.-.-.-- 5, 807 4,700} —1, 10 
Office of Defense Trans- 

DORI: oc cccccdewcase 3, 191 2, 828 = 
Office of Economic Stabi- 

ea Se 19 a 
Office of Inter-American 

EER ARE 1, 292 1, 249 -4 
Office of Price Adminis- 

Ne 5 way tiniedee 64,818} 61,985) —2,8 


Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Develop- 








SRI 2055 4teidatiendeses 1, 362 1, 310 =i. 
Office of Strategic Serv- 

SOD nk. Bens denne estinn 2, 350 2, 103 —a 
Office of War Information. ¥, 127 7, 989 —1, 138 
Office of War Mobiliza- | 

tion and Reconversion 3. 370 458 +85 
Petroleum Administra- 

Sion fr Wi it ..«-~-..-0- $86 970 II 
Selective Service System_. 18, 598} 18, 573 -2 
Smaller War Plants Cor- 

DERG fae civnkctccue ns 1, 843 1, 874 +51 
War Manpower Com- d 

ee ae 28, 234 27, 839 —39 
War Production Board... 12, 602 11, 311 —(y! 
War Shipping Adminis- 

SL, ciel cnndciantbaee 5, 5& 5, 556 a 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


American Battle Monu- 





ments Commission. ...- 1| = 
Civil Aeronautics Board_- 243 349 
Civil Service Commis- mm 

eet. eee ce se 7,014 6, 863 lol 
Employees’ Compensa- é 

tion Commission. ...--. 515 517 a 
Export-Import Bank of 

Washington_......_.... 62 c8 + 
Federal Communications . 

Commission.........-.- 1, 494! 1, 508 +14 
Federal Deposit Insur- 

ance Corporation. ...... 1, 222 1, 218 7 
Federal Power Commis- 3 

in ee eo a €51| €55 +t 
Federal Security Agency..| 33,418} 30, 368) _ —3, 00) 
Federal Trade Commis- 

es ae 8 453 448 a 
Federal Works Agency... 20,459! 20, 582 +73 
General Accounting 

ND ickiinntcncnensitine 14,036] 14, 139 +10) 


1Increase due to part-time temporary substitute 
clerks and carriers. ‘ 

2 Does not include 733,792 employees stationed outside 
the continental United States. , 

3 Includes the Office of Contract Settlement previous!y 
reported separately. 
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Reduction tn nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures, ete.—Continued 
































1945 Increase 
Departments or agencies = 
July August (—) 
YDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
ontinued 
Government Printing 
O@ice. .... -cdenseurewene 6, 957 6, $43 -l4 
{nterstate Commerce 
Commission.......-.... 2, 030 2, 013 —17 
Maritime Commission... 10, 494 10, 28¢ —214 
National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics. _ 6, 706) 6, 746 +40 
National Archives.....-.. 3438 $42 —6 
National Capital Housing 
Authority .....---..-.-- 221 223 +. 
National Capital Park 
and Planning Commis- 
giOf. . .coccsussodpesenen 17 ated dens 
National Gallery of Art... 270) Ne 
National Housing Agen- 
CY... -- 2 ceo nnencntnseees= 15,418} 15, 366 —52 
National Labor Relations 
heard.....-essasenesaeuns 807 751 —56 
National Mediation 
Board... .«nwisetesseas< Gy 92) ~ —6 
Panama Canal. ........-.- 31, 301 31, 555 +164 
Railroad Retirement 
Beard ...<cesdamecaneee 1, 784 1, 803 +19 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporatio ....ans-sie- 13, 191 13, 562 +371 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission.......---.. 1, 151) 1, 150 - 1 
Smithsonian Institution... 406 410 +4 
Tariff Commission. ...... 296) 294 —2 
Tax Court of the United 
States. ....«sssetieendes 118 119 +1 
lennessee Valley Author- 
by. . ..-sasscknnnaeaebe 12, — 12, 686 +337 
Veterans’ Administration. 69, 751) 73,010} +3, 259 
m mom f —111, 700 
Twi cskinn sbtainkacite 3, 015, 702/2, 915, mY 
Net Geet O i essctieitil tiknet sneha onions —99, 925 
War Department §.......} 589,222) 733,792) +194, 570 








Grand total. .......}3, 554, —_ 649, 569) .......2.. 


‘ Includes employees stationed outside the continental 
United States, as reported by various departments and 
agencies excepting the War. Department totals; July 
120,075 and August 120,046. 

‘Employees stationed outside continental United 
States, reported quarterly as of June 30, 1945. 


Notr.—Employment figures now reported to the 
committee include dollar-per-annum and without- 
compensation employees of the consultant-expert ty 
who are authorized to receive per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


(Mr. KNOWLAND introduced Senate bill 
1473, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate bill 1474, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 1475. A bill to amend section 15 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S.1476. A bill to extend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 to certain persons 
discharged or relieved from active service 
in the armed forces to accept employment; to 
the Committee on, Military Affairs. 

(Mr. LUCAS introduced Senate bill 1477, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1478. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Edith Frances De Becker Sebald; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1479. A bill for the relief of Dennis L. 

Fleak; to the Committee on Claims. 
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TRAINING OF YOUNG MEN ‘N THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to provide 
for the national defense and security by 
requiring that all qualified young men 
perform a period of training and service 
in the armed forces of the United States, 
unless such men have elected to acquire 
necessary military training through vol- 
untary service in «the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, the National Guard, or 
other components of the armed forces. 

The bill deals with the continuation of 
the Selective Service Act and provides 
that the  selective-service machinery 
shall continue in operation during 
peacetime; that young men becoming 
21 years of age shall be subject to 1 
year’s military training, but it provides 
a voluntary alternative program by 
which they may elect to discharge their 
obligation by gaining a given number 
of points. These points may be gained 
either by training in educational insti- 
tutions, in the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, in the National Guard, or in 
one of the organizec reserves, so as not 
to interfere with the education of young 
men as they are going through high 
schools and colleges. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1473) to provide for the national defense 
and security by requiring that all quali- 
fied young men perform a period of 
training and service in the armed forces 
of the United States, unless such men 
have elected to acquire necessary mili- 
tary training through voluntary service 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
the National Guard, or other compo- 
nents of the armed forces, introduced by 
Mr. KNOWLAND, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


PROTECTION AGAINST UNLAWFUL RE- 
STRAINTS AND MONOPOLIES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in the 
daily press of yesterday the people of the 
country were informed that an antitrust 
suit had been filed against large electric 
companies plus two of their subsidiaries, 
and also against an association said to be 
jointly controlled by them. The news 
dispatch said that Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Berge called the insti- 
gation of this suit, “a drive against 
American participation in foreign car- 
tels.” 

Most of us are familiar with how these 
international cartels have robbed the 
people of this country and the common 
people of other countries. 

All of us are familiar with the history 
of tungsten and how Thurman Arnold, 
when he was Assistant Attorney General, 
showed that it cost $24 a pound to manu- 
facture tungsten and it was sold for $48 a 
pound before the cartel was formed, and 
that after the formation of the interna- 
tional cartel the price of tungsten was 
raised to as high as $408 a pound. 

The curious part is, however, that 
these crooks still have the loot of which 
they robbed the people, and none of them 
were sent to jail. On the contrary, one 
of them was advanced to a very high 
Government position. 
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We have only too many instances of 
men who have been arrested for steal- 
ing loaves of bread to support their 
starving families. We have seen the 
spectacle of our men in the armed forces 
being given life sentences for stealing 
cigarettes; and I, for one, want to go on 
record as asking the Attorney General, 
who I believe is one of the best law en- 
forcers this Government of ours has had 
in recent years, not only to bring civil 
suits in cases where these crooks could 
steal millions and then pay a fine of a 
few thousand dollars but to take steps to 
put these millionaire gangsters into the 
penitentiaries where they belong. 

Not a single violator of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act was sent to the peniten- 
tiary under the administrations of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, War- 
ren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, or Her- 
bert Hoover, which is as far as I have the 
record. But by telephoning the Depart- 
ment of Justice, I also find that none 
were sent to the penitentiary under the 
administration of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. The only exception was Eu- 
gene Debs, who was imprisoned for con- 
tempt of court for violating an injuction 
issued under this act. 

I suggest that the way to stop the for- 
mation and carrying on of these cartels 
on the part of this large influential 
bunch of parasites is to put them behind 
the bars, and in order to aid the Attorney 
General, I am today introducing a bill 
materially lengthening the term of im- 
prisonment for this bunch of thieves, 
for whom I, at least, have no respect. A 
highwayman who takes a gun and holds 
you up in an alley at least runs some 
little risk and, if he is caught, may, in 
some States, receive a long, long sen- 
tence. 

But these thieving scoundrels who 
meet together to fleece the rest of their 
fellow men, under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act can only get a maximum imprison- 
ment of 1 year and a $5,000 fine. The 
violation of the act is a misdemeanor, 
and I propose to make it a felony. 

I propose to aid the Attorney General 
by giving him the opportunity of at least 
advocating that Federal judges send 
these money-mad chaps up and give 
them long sentences—terms of imprison- 
ment of not to exceed 50 years and fines 
not to exceed $100,000,000, or both. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to intreduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, approved July 
2, 1890, as amended, so as to increase the 
penalties for violation thereof. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1474) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies,” approved July 2, 1890, as amended, 
so as to increase the penalties for viola- 
tion thereof, introduced by Mr. LANGER, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS UNDER CERTAIN 
WAR CONTRACTS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to authorize 
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relief in certain cases where supplies and 
services have been furnished for the 
Government during the war. 

The bill is exceedingly important. It 
seeks to amend the First War Powers Act 
of 1941. The object is to shift the basis 
upon which claims may be considered, 
from the present interpretation by the 
cepariument of the original act. I hold 
in my hand a letter in which the War 
Department has allowed a contractor 
$173,030. An additional $75,000 is in 
dispute. According to the law as it now 
stands, under which contracts were made 
on the theory that they would aid the war 
effort, the War Department takes the 
position that amendatory legislation is 
necessary before it can pay any part of 
this claim. I have before me a half a 
dozen similar examples. I hope the com- 
mittee to which the bill is referred will 
give this subject its early consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1477) to authorize relief in certain 
cases where supplies or services have been 
furnished for the Government during the 
war, introduced by Mr. Lucas, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3517) to authorize the 
admission into the United States of per- 
sons of races indigenous to India, to make 
them racially eligible for naturalization, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 


OPENING OF PALESTINE TO FREE ENTRY 
OF HEBREWS 


Mr. MYERS (for himself and Mr. 
Tobey) submitted the following concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 37), which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

Whereas the Sixty-seventh Congress of the 
United States, on June S0, 1922, unanimously 
resolved “That the United States of America 
favors the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and reli- 
gious rights of Christians and other non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine and that 
the holy places and religious buildings and 
cities in Palestine shall be adequately 
protected”; 

Whereas the ruthless persecution of the 
Hebrew people during the war period in 
Europe and the resultant homeless status of 
thousands of former Axis citizens of the 
Jewish faith has forced these victims into 
a situation of need which has aroused the 
indignation of Americans of every race and 
creed; 

Whereas final surveys made at the Presi- 
dent’s request have confirmed the desire of 
the vast majority of these distressed people 
to go into Palestine and emphasized the fac- 
tors preventing their return to the tragic 
"scenes of their persecution; and 

Whereas, by the terms of the treaty of 
peace signed with Turkey by the Allied and 
Associated Powers, including the United 
States, at Lausanne, July 24, 1923, the re- 
sponsibility for the control and administra- 
tion of the Palestinian area rests with such 
Allied and Associated Powers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States shall use its 
good offices and take immediate appropriate 
measures to the ends that Palestine shall be 
reopened at the earliest possible moment for 
free ehtry of Hebrews into that area, that 
there shall be full opportunity for coloniza- 
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tion and settlement on the land by the Jew- 
ish people, and that Palestine ultimately be 
established as a free and independent demo- 
cratic state with full citizenship rights for its 
inhabitants without discrimination based on 
racial or religious factors. 

Sec. 2. Pendng the setting up of the gov- 
ernmental machinery to effectuate the estab- 
lishment of Palestine as an independent 
democracy and to aid the people of Palestine 
in so doing, the President is urged to initiate 
steps in conjunction with other interested 
United Nations to set up a supervisory inter- 
national commission to effectuate the imme- 
diate transfer of the Hebrew people of Europe 
to Palestine and to insure peaceful and 
orderly processes in securing these ends. 


THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY—PRINTING OF 
FIFTH REPORT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 
UNDER WAR MOBILIZATION AND RE- 
CONVERSION ACT (8S. DOC. NO. 94) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
War Mobilization ane Reconversion Act, 
in section 205, requires the Attorney 
Genera! from time to time to submit to 
the Congress reports with respect to the 
factors which may tend to eliminate 
competition in our economy. The fifth 
report under this section was received by 
the Senate on September 19, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
by that committee referred to the sub- 
committee on surplus property. 

On Monday next the subcommittee on 
surplus property, together with the in- 
dustrial reorganization committee of the 
George Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning, and the Small 
Business Committee, will begin hearings 
on the report which has been submitted 
by the Surplus Property Administration 
en Government-owned surplus alumi- 
num plants. 

Mr. President, I may add in connection 
with this hearing that I should like the 
Senate to know that it will be held in 
the Caucus Room in the Senate Office 
Building. The Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Symington, will be present 
and wil: testify. The Department of Jus- 
tice has also been invited to have repre- 
sentatives present. The chairman of the 
cominittee has received telegrams from 
leading business executives interested in 
the aluminum industry, like Mr. Wilson, 
of Alcoa, indicating their desire to be 
present and testify. It occurred to me 
that the Senate would be glad to know 
that this hearing will be in progress. 

The report of the Attorney General, to 
which I referred, Mr. President, deals 


with the aluminum industry. It is a , 


matter of great importance. It should 
be in the hands of all the members of the 
two committees and of the Senate, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the report of 
the Attorney General submitted in ac- 
cordance with law may be printed with 
an illustration as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Wyoming? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT DEDICA- 
TION OF KENTUCKY DAM 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the prepared ad- 
dress delivered by the President of the United 
States at the dedication of Kentucky Dam, 
Gilbertsville, Ky., October 10, 1945, and his 
extemporaneous remarks on the same occa- 
sion, which appear in the Appendix.] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S STAND ON CURRENT 
ISSUES—ARTICLES FROM THE pps 
MOINES REGISTER. AND THE PRoyj. 
DENCE JOURNAL 


|[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leaye 
to have printed in the REconrp an article ep. 
titled “Truman Shies at Questions on Ke 
Issues,” from the Des Moines Register of Oc. 
tober 4, 1945, and an article entitled “Don't 
Shoot the Pianist; He’s Doing the Best He 
Can,” from the Providence Journal of Octo. 
ber 9, 1945, which appear in the Appendix. | 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR OF TENNESSEE 
AT PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT of 
PRESIDENT POLK 


[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address qe. 
livered by Hon. Jim McCord, Governor of 
Tennessee, on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of a portrait of President James K. Polk 
to the United States Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md., on October 10, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


GIFT OF AIRPLANE TO GENERAL DE 
GAULLE—ARTICLE BY JOHN M. CUM- 
MINGS 


{Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Following Precedents Makes 
Things Simpler,” by John M. Cummings, pub- 
lished in the September 26, 1945, issue of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


PEARL HARBOR—ARTICLE BY JOHN 
CHAMBERLAIN 


{[Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Pearl Harbor,” by John Cham. 
berlain, published in Life magazine for Sep- 
tember 24, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


TREND OF THE CIO PROGRAM—STATE- 
MENT BY DR. WILFORD I. KING 


[Mr. MOORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement en- 
titled ‘Where Does the CIO Program Lead?” 
written by Dr. Willford I. King, professor of 
economics, New York University, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


PAY OF SOLDIERS—EDITORIAL FROM 
TULSA (OKLA.) TRIBUNE 

[Mr. MOORE asked and obtained leave to 
have primted in the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled “Pay the Soldier War-Worker Wages,” 
to be published in the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune 
of October 13, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


THE STRIKE SITUATION—EDITORIAL 
FROM COURIER-POST, CAMDEN, N. J. 


|Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “How To Lose Friends and Not In- 
fluence People,” dealing with the present 
strike situation, published in the Courier- 
Post, of Camden, N. J., of October 6, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ENDORSEMENT BY PHYSICIANS FORUM 
OF HEALTH PROGRAM IN SENATE BILL 
1050 
[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a statement by the 

Physicians Forum, endorsing the health pro- 

gram incorporated in Senate bill 1050, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


APPOINIMENT OF MURIEL E. REYNOLDS 
AND MARGERY M. PORTER AS CORPO- 
RATE OFFICERS OF STANDARD OIL C00. 
(N. J.) 

[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a statement of 
the Standard Oil Co. with reference to the 
appointment of Miss Muriel E. Reynolds and 
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Mrs. Margery M. Porter as corporate officers 
of the company, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


PROPHECY BY GEN. GEORGE S. PATTON 
CONCERNING INEVITABILITY OF AN- 
OTHER WAR—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
McMAHON 
(Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the REcorp a statement by 

him regarding statement by Gen. George S. 

Patton regarding the inevitability of another 

war, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
PUTES—ARTICLES BY B. L. MASSE AND 
c. W. ANROD 


{Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp two articles 
entitled “The Adjustment of Industrial Dis- 
putes,” by B. L. Masse and C. W. Anrod, from 
the magazine America, for August 25, 1945, 
and September 1, 1945, which appear in the 
Appendix. | 


THE ACHESON-MacARTHUR CONTROVERSY 


Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska, 

Mr. WHERRY. Supplementing the re- 
marks I made on the floor of the Senate 
a few days ago against the confirmation 
of Mr. Acheson to be Under Secretary of 
State, and also in view of the fact that 
at that time I voieed some statements 
relative to my apprehension that in its 
foreign policy in Japan, the administra- 
tion might go further than the Potsdam 
agreement, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Members of the Senate to 
a news release of this morning by Reut- 
ers, an English news agency, forcibly 
calling attention to alleged facts which 
corroborate my fears. The news release 
reads: 

General MacArthur will resign supreme 
command in Japan should a four-power com- 
mission be appointed to control Nippon, a 
high staff officer stated here tonight, adding 
MacArthur would “drop a few sticks of dyna- 
mite when he goes.” 

At the same time the officer asserted Mac- 
Arthur’s command had not recfived “one 
iota of assistance or cooperation” from the 
Russian delegation here since occupation. 


I do not know on what facts this news 
release is based. I am neither condemn- 
ing it nor condoning it; but often in the 
past, foreign news agencies have been 
relied upon to give us information, which 
when brought out in the open had to be 
admitted as true by the administration. 

I should also like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a statement by Robert 
Young, printed in the Washington 
Times-Herald this morning under the 
headline “Byrnes again backs Mac 
against Reds.” I ask that this article re- 
garding the statement by the Secretary 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ByRNES AGAIN BAcKS Mac AGAINST REDS— 
ReEJECTts Bic Four CouNnci, RULE OF JAPA- 
NESE—SAYS PLAN VIOLATES TERMS OF SuR- 
RENDER 
(Tokyo, October 10.—General MacArthur 

Will resign supreme command in Japan 

should a four-power commission be ap- 

pointed to control Nippon, a high staff of- 
ficer stated here tonight, adding MacArthur 
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would “drop a few sticks of dynamite when 
he goes.” At the same time the officer assert- 
ed MacArthur’s command had not received 
“one iota of assistance or cooperation” from 
the Russian delegation here since occupa- 
tion.) 

(By Robert Young) 


Secretary of State Byrnes yesterday reiter- 
ated his support of General MacArthur as 
supreme Allied occupation commander by ex- 
pressing opposition to a Russian proposal that 
an Allied control council be set up to ad- 
minister Japan. He said there was no inten- 
tion of changing MacArthur’s status. 

Byrnes said at a news conference that the 
United States would be opposed to the policy 
of a control council and would continue to 
pursue the present occupation policy at least 
for the time being. He said he did not be- 
lieve the Russian control council proposal 
Was a wise one, and that before considering 
it he would have to consult with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on the military situation in 
Japan, 

CITES SURRENDER TERMS 


The Secretary of State cited his August 11 
letter to the Japanese Government prior to 
the surrender, which declared that the Japa- 
nese Emperor would have to take orders from 
the supreme military commander. He said 
that was the understanding under which the 
Japanese surrendered. Referring to this 
understanding as a contract, he added that 
he did not believe this contract could be 
changed at this time. 

None of the Allies has complained in any 
way about MacArthur’s conduct of his Japan 
occupation assignment, Byrnes asserted. A 
control council would not fit in with the 
understanding on which the Japanese agreed 
to unconditional surrender—that is, that the 
Emperor take orders from the supreme Allied 
commander, he said. 

COMMISSION MEETS OCTOBER 23 

Byrnes announced that the United States 
has called the first meeting of the projected 
Far Eastern Advisory Commission for Octo- 
ber 23 in Washington. Establishment of the 
commission, which would recommend long- 
range policies for the control of Japan, 
would not necessarily sacrifice American 
dominance in formulation of Japanese occu- 
pation policy, he explained. 

The Secretary of State said he sent tele- 
grams Tuesday to Great Britain, Russia, 
China, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, the Netherlands, and the Philippines 
telling them of the scheduled meeting and 
urging them to appoint their representatives 
on the commission. The United States rep- 
resentative will be Frank McCoy, president 
of the Foreign Policy Association and a re- 
tired Army general and expert on far eastern 
affairs, 

The United States and Great Britain have 
agreed that India should participate in the 
commission, but so far Russia and China 
have not concurred in the invitation. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
have two editorials, one from the Des 
Moines Register 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator de- 
sire that I yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
reserve an objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Texas reserves the right 
to object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not expect to 
object, but I wish to know what the Sen- 
ator is asking. Is he asking permission 
to print a statement by Secretary 
Byrnes? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said 
something about Robert Young having 
written an article. 





I have a right to 
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Mr. WHERRY. A statement regard- 
ing Secretary Byrnes, a release printed 
in the Times-Herald, entitled “Byrnes 
Again Backs Mac Against Reds.” In the 
article Mr. Young is quoting, from Mr. 
Byrnes, who makes his position clear 
that he is backing General MacArthur, 
and that he expects to carry out the 
Potsdam agreement. 

I wish to take this opportunity to say 
that I appreciate that statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Referring to the ar- 
ticle which the Senator from Nebraska 
quoted, and the statement from London, 
I do not see why London sources should 
be the ones to give out what is trans- 
piring here or under our command in 
Japan. If the Senator from Nebraska 
wishes to credit those sources, of course 
he is at liberty to do so. But Secretary 
Byrnes has made it entirely clear that 
he does not favor the establishment of 
a joint commission for the control of 
Japan. He did, however, agree to an ad- 
visory commission, which he proposed 
long before the meeting in London. As 
I understand, he proposed, directly after 
the surrender of Japan, that there be a 
joint advisory commission, which would 
have no authority except to suggest and 
advise and afford the opportunity to 
various governments who are our allies 
to propose and suggest their ideas as to 
policy with regard to Japan. I under- 
stand i: was agreed to at the moment 
by all the participating powers. 

The other reference the Senator made 
was to the Russian proposal that there 
be established a joint commission with 
authority to control the conduct of af- 
fairs in Japan. The proposal was not 
agreed to by this Government, and Sec- 
retary Byrnes made it very clear that he 
had not agreed to it, and had no inten- 
tion of doing so. 

I think this statement is due the Sec- 
retary and those who represent the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in connec- 
tion with these supposedly inspired ar- 
ticles coming out of London. I thank the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Of course, I am yielding 
for unanimous consent requests for the 
insertion of matters in the REcorp, in 
accordance with the usual practice. I 
do not care to yield for the discussion of 
controversial matters. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are the only 
ones that are worth discussing. 

Mr. REED. That may well be, but in 
the present situation I shall be glad to 
yield for unanimous-consent requests. 

Mr. WHERRY. I withdraw the re- 
quest. I thank the Senator for the time 
he has given me. 


BOTTLENECKS IN RECONVERSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield a few mo- 
ments to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was not 
so long ago that we heard talk about bot- 
tlenecks in the production of materials 
for war. The situation has now changed. 
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We are no longer producing for war, but 
we face bottlenecks in reconversion 
which will interfere with our economic 
prosperity unless we “bust” them wide 
open. 

It is in relation to one of these bottle- 
necks that I have written to Mr. John 
Snyder, Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization. and MReconversion. The 
letter reads: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
October 10, 1945. 
Hon, JOHN R. SNYDER, 
Director, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Snyper: There has recently been 
called to my attention a very serious situa- 
tion in the gray iron foundry industry. 

As you know, we have a number of gray 
iron foundries in Wisconsin. 

I am informed that if this situation is 
cleared up; if 68,000 to 70,000 men can be 
secured for this industry, it will mean that 
as a result of what they produce, jobs for 
three or more million men in industries 
which use the gray iron castings will be 
created. 

I will be specific in this matter. The auto- 
mobile industry, as you know, is in dire need 
of gray iron castings for motor blocks and 
heads. The refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing industries require castings for motor com- 
pressors and heads, motor end frames, cylin- 
ders, and rings; the washing machine indus- 
try for frames, arms, motor end frames; the 
textile industry for repair parts for looms, 
weaving machines, and all types of textile 
machinery; the rubber industry for tire molds 
and repair parts for the rubber-making ma- 
chinery; the mining industry for coal-mining 
machinery; the railroads for brake shoes and 
car wheels. Other industries need these 
vital items for farm machinery; for food- 
processing machinery; for office equipment, 
etc. 

I have recently listened to talks over the 
radio and seen press releases in relation to 
shortages, but all of these seem to have 
missed the vital point that none of these 
shortages can be met without the prior pro- 
duction of gray iron castings. 

As you know, much of the machinery that 
we are relying upon for reconversion has been 
worn out, and the need for new parts (cast- 
ings) in all the lines suggested above is so 
critical that I feel that I am doing the proper 
thing in calling your attention to this fact, 
which you undoubtedly know, but because of 
pressure of business and other matters, may 
have overlooked. 

Now, anyone who makes a suggestion 
should have a remedy. 

If the Government is really interested (as 
I think it is) in getting reconversion under 
full steam, then the Government must look 
after first things first. That means get- 
ting 70,000 workers into the gray iron foun- 
dry industry—70,000 jobs there are locking 
for men. What is the Government doing 
about filling those jobs? I am sure it is not 
disputed that these jobs will produce 3 mil- 
lion other jobs. Is there anything more im- 
portant in America than the matter of crea- 
tion of jobs—the very thing about which I 
am,writing you? If there is, I don’t know it. 
On other occasions the Government has taken 
steps to get men to fill critical situations. I 
think that is what must be done now. 

Will you kindly let me hear from you in 
the immediate future in relation to what is 
intended to be done and what is done on this 
matter? 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


A copy of this letter has gone to the 
following: 


Hon. James M. Meap, chairman, Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. 

Hon. John D. Small, War Production 
Board. 

Hon. J. A. Krug, Chairman, War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Hon. JAMES E. Morray, chairman, 
Special Committee to Study and Survey 
Problems of Small Business Enterprises. 

I especially stress the importance of 
this matter to the chairmen of the two 
ccmmittees I have mentioned. Without 
any reflection upon any individual or 
committee, I wish to say that failure to 
take action in this matter will not only 
clog the channels of employment, but 
will demonstrate an utter lack of per- 
spective. 

There is another phase to this matter. 
There are some ugly rumors going 
around. They are to the effect that there 
are those in government, and those in 
labor, who don’t want reconversion to 
run along smoothly and get under way 
at a maximum pace. I pass no judgment 
on such rumors, but I do say that there 
is a lot of dumbness in high places. 

I said the other day that the public 
interest was paramount to any individ- 
ual interest, that is, the right of the Na- 
tion should not be interfered with by in- 
dividuals or groups. At that time I 
spoke on the subject of strikes. Strikes, 
of course, constitute a bottleneck, es- 
pecially when they occur in industries 
the closing of which results in shut- 
downs in other industries, in dissipation 
of jobs. 

But the bottleneck I am speaking of 
today is outlined in the letter I have just 
read. It is one that government can 
iron out, if it will get underway, if gov- 
ernment will assist in siphoning men into 
this industry instead of interfering with 
the industry, as was done a few years 
ago. The general average of pay in this 
industry throughout the Nation is $1.02 
an hour. But the big thing about it is 
that it is calling for help, not so much 
for itself, as for the general welfare of 
the Nation. It will produce wealth and 
3,000,000 additional jobs. 


ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH OF GEN. 
CASIMIR PULASKI 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, in 
times such es these when one serious 
problem after another arises to chal- 
lenge us, we too often tend to forget the 
lessons of history. 

On this day, however, the anniversary 
of the death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, it 
is my hope that all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans will pause to reflect upon the record 
of his achievements. 

Born almost 200 years ago, Pulaski 
came to America at a time when the 
beacon of freedom was already begin- 
ning to glow. In 1777 he joined the 
army of General Washington. He 
formed the Pulaski Legion. He distin- 
guished himself on many occasions. He 
fought through the battles of the bitter 
winter of 1777. He defended Charles- 
ton. And, finally, in Savannah, in 1779, 
he gave his life in the cause of freedom. 
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Let us remember also the historic 
achievements, not only of the thousands 
of Polish-American men who have 
fought in our Army and Navy in all of 
America’s wars, but also the heroic 
struggles of the Polish people against 
the invaders of Poland. 

Let us go back only 6 years ago to 1939 
when Hitler was looking forward on the 
wave of the future. At that time no 
country had the courage to resist the 
Fascist armies. In the Rhineland, in 
Spain, in Austria, and at Munich, Hitler 
was met with retreat. But when the 
German armies invaded Poland, Hitler 
was met—for the first time—with re- 
sistance, stubborn, unyielding resistance 
that kindled the flame of courage and 
freedom in the hearts of all liberty- 
loving peoples throughout the world. 

If we here in America go forward in 
the spirit of Pulaski, in the spirit of 
those brave men and women who were 
the first to stand up against Hitler, it is 
my conviction that we can build a world 
where intolerance and aggression are 
only bitter memories of the past and 
where the ideals of liberty and justice are 
adhered to by all the nations of the 
world. 


GEN, CASIMIR PULASKI—POLAND 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
have placed in the Recorp, along with 
my remarks, a statement with reference 
to the service and sacrifice of Gen. Casi- 
mir Pulaski, to whom we pay tribute to- 
day. I send the statement to the desk, 
and ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


CASIMIR PULASKI: A POLISH PATRIOT WHO DIED 
FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


History records that Casimir Pulaski ar- 
rived at General Washington’s headquarters 
in July 1777, bringing with him a letter of 
introduction from Benjamin Franklin, who 
then was representing the United States of 
America in Paris. Our Nation was but 1 
year old. 

This young Polish nobleman was genuinely 
democratic—a patriot who loved liberty and 
freedom. Washington and Franklin said 
many fine things about Pulaski. Franklin 
said he was “an officer famous through- 
out Europe for his defense of the liberties of 
his country,” and this is something which 
the people of Poland are again fighting for, 
at this very moment, to avoid a fourth par- 
tition of their country. 

Rising to the rank of brigadier general dur- 
ing the two most crucial years in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Pulaski fought with valor 
and distinction in the battles of Brandywine, 
Warren Tavern, Germantown, Trenton, and 
Haddonfield near Camden, N. J. 

He organized his own “Pulaski Legion,” 
which fought at Little Egg Harbor and 
Charleston, as well as in a number of other 
engagements. At the Battle of Savannah, on 
October 9, 1779, General Pulaski was mortally 
wounded; he died 3 days later, on October 
11, 1779. 

In his last message to the Continental Con- 
gress, Pulaski wrote: 

“I could not submit to stoop before the 
sovereigns of Europe, so I came to hazard all 
for the freedom of America.” 
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The memory of this great champion of 
American freedom will ever be revered, and 
tales of his gallantry repeated throughout the 
jength and breadth of our land, 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, today we 
recall the life and accomplishments of 
Count Casimir Pulaski. His story is 
that of a man who made one of the 
greatest personal sacrifices of the War 
of the Revolution. He demonstrated 
creat ability and leadership, supreme 
loyalty, and painstaking devotion to the 
cause of the Revolution. This great man 
came to this country from his own distant 
land. He offered his services to the 
struggling American colonies and fol- 
lowed the leadership of General Wash- 
ington until he met his death at the 
siege of Savannah. Mr. President, this 
heroic officer, who fell under heroic and 
valorous circumstances, made as I have 
said, one oi the great and outstanding 
sacrifices of the Revolutionary War. 

In behalf of the 6,000,000 American 
citizens of Polish’ ancestry who have 
made a remarkable contribution to the 
Nation’s war effort, it may be said that 
their ambitions and their desires for the 
land of their fathers should naturally 
enter into any discussion of this kind. 

Mr. President, not only for them, but 
for the 7,000,000 Polish people who died 
in the recent war, I believe that the cir- 
cumstances which caused their deaths 
may properly enter into a discussion of 
this character on a day such as this. 

The late President Roosevelt’s obser- 
vation in October 1944, to the effect that 
world opinion will back up our objective 
of reconstituting Poland as a great na- 
tion was heartening to the friends of 
Poland in the United States and every- 
where. His stand was in keeping with 
the guaranties embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The pledges of the Atlantic Charter 
were held out to all freedom-loving 
people of the world who joined with us 
in the common effort undertaken as 
members of the United Nations. As 
members of the United Nations the 
United States and the Republic of Poland 
pledged mutual assistance to the end that 
the “four freedoms” shall become the 
heritage of the peoples of the earth. 

Mr. President, another observation 
which is fitting and appropriate on this 
occasion is the observation of the late 
Cardinal Hinsley of England who paid 
tribute to the courage of Poland in a 
broadcast to the Polish people on Easter 
Sunday of 1940, in the following moving 
words: 

You, through all history, will have the 
glory of a brave resistance against over- 
whelming odds, and of heroic suffering hero- 
ically borne. The like brutality and the 
like cruelty of exterminating hate, the world 
has never seen before. * * * Poland will 
Tise again, “Fear not those who are not 
able to kill the soul.” 


At the outbreak of hostilities in Eu- 
rope in 1939 brave Poland, after conclud- 
ing an alliance with Great Britain, of- 
fered the first resistance to the then 
overwhelming sirength of Hitler and his 
Nazi war machine. The story of the epic 
Struggle of Poland, shut off as she was 
from any real assistance by other powers, 
Will live forever. The heroism of Poland 
inspired the freedom-loving nations of 
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the world, and brought home to them the 
Axis threat to civilization. By thus en- 
gaging Hitler in the early days of the 
war, Poland prevented a surprise attack 
by Hitler on France and England, who 
were unprepared. Had Poland compro- 
mised instead of resisting aggression, the 
whole course of history might have been 
changed. 

Mr. President, justice in the treatment 
of Poland and of all other nations, great 
or small, will enhance the prestige of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Russia, 
and will.insure the ultimate success of 
our present objective, a just and lasting 
peace in e world no longer subject to the 
threat of the aggressor. 

So on this day, the day on. which we 
observe the anniversary of the death of 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski, it is our hope that 
Poland will take her place again among 
the strong nations of the world, and that 
she, along with all the smaller nations 
of the world, will be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations and there 
receive the encouragement and support 
of the larger nations of the world. 


RELEASE OF DOCTORS FROM THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, when I 
came back to this session of the Senate 
it was from a territory where I had heard 
more discussion about getting boys out 
of the Army than on any other subject. 
One of the most important phases of this 
question which I heard freely discussed 
was the question of the release of doctors 
now held by the armed forces at the ex- 
pense of adequate service to the civilian 
population, after the Army need for 
many of them had ceased. 

Mr. President, at the beginning of this 
week the House Committee on Military 
Affairs commenced hearings on this sub- 
ject. A representative of the Surgeon 
General’s Office of the Army stated 
either in the record or to newspaper 
representatives that some figures ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post regard- 
ing the number of doctors in the Army 
were not accurate. 

It happens that I furnished the Wash- 
ington Post with those figures. Yester- 
day I sent to Representative May, of 
Kentucky, chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, a copy of a letter 
which I wrote the Secretary of War on 
September 15, in which I specifically 
asked the Secretary, “Will you be good 
enough to give me the number of doctors 
and surgeons on the rolls of the Surgeon 
General’s force as of January 1, 1945?” 
I also asked him to give me the same in- 
formation as of September 1. 

I received an answer from the Secre- 
tary of War dated September 24. The 
Secretary of War advised me that on 
January 21 the number of doctors and 
surgeons in the Army was 45,511. On 
September 1 the figure was 46,017, an in- 
crease of 506 doctors. I do not know 
where the representative of the Surgeon 
General’s office who testified before the 
House committee this week got his in- 
formation, but I got mine from the Secre- 
tary of War. If there is any better source 
for information of that kind, I do not 
know what it is. 

I ask unanimous consent that copies of 
these letters be printed in the REcorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1945 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF War. 

DeaR Mr. SECRETARY: Will you be good 
enough to advise me the number of doc- 
tors and surgeons on the rolls of the Sur- 
geon General's force as of January 1, 1945? 

Will you be good enough to give me the 
same information as of September 1, 1945? 

I would also like to have the same infor- 
mation regarding dentists. 

I assume that this information is readily 
available and I shall appreciate a prompt 
reply 

With my best wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Ciype M. REeEep. 





War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., September 24, 1945. 
Hon. Clyde M. REED, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR REED: In response to your 
request of September 15, Mr. Stimson hes 
asked me to provide you with the following 
information concerning the number of doc- 
tors and dentists on the rolls of the Sur- 
geon General's office as of January 1, 1945, 
and September 1, 1945: 


Doctors Dentists 
Ce 45, 511 15, 103 
Sept. 1, 1945 (estimated) _. 46, 017 14, 583 


Because of your interest in this subject, 1 
am enclosing a copy of the recently an- 
nounced plan whereby 13,000 physicians, 
25,000 nurses, 3,500 dentists, and a large 
number of other Medical Departmeni officers 
will be returned to civilian life by July 1, 
1946. 

I trust that this information will be ade- 
quate for your purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MARTYN, 
Administrative Assistant. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was ab- 
sent from the city part of the summer va- 
cation, and was not in complete touch 
with what was happening in the com- 
mittee on this subject. I had in mind 
submitting a resolution directing the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate to make an investigation of the 
question of the release of doctors by the 
armed forces. It is the most scandalous 
thing in the personnel situation during 
this war. 

I found on inquiry that on June 12 the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
had submitted a resolution such as I con- 
templated submitting. I refer to Sen- 
ate Resolution 134. Hearings were held 
on that resolution on July 11. I will wish 
to quote from the hearings, because the 
experience of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is pretty much in line with my own 
experience. 

Hearings were held also on Senate bill 
1355, introduced by the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], dealing with 
the personnel question in the Army. In 
the hearings on Senate bill 1355 on Sep- 
tember 18 the Senator from California 
told why he submitted the resolution 
which he had submitted. The Senator 
from California said: 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I sought 
some explanation of this apparent great 


waste of medical power, but must admit I 
was engulfed in an impenetrable fog in an 
attempt to elicit facts or any conclusion from 
the military authorities. 
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Mr. President, that is my own expe- 
rience. The Senator from California told 
of his experience with this subject. To 
that subcommittee was assigned a med- 
ical officer, a colonel. In discussing that 
assignment, the Senator from California 
made this comment: 


My preliminary investigation led me to 
believe that during the war the work load 
of the average military medical officer was 
only about 10 percent of the work load of 
our average civilian physician. 


Colonel Holbrook, assigned to the sub- 
committee of the Senator from Califor- 
nia, is now engaged in making an in- 
vestigation for that subcommittee, and 
will later make a report. He has made 
some very illuminating comments upon 
the organiration of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office. 

On page 259 of the hearings on Sep- 
tember 18, Colonel Holbrook made this 
comment—and I am quoting a medical 
officer of the rank of colonel, not stating 
any conclusion or impression of my own: 

Let us look at the record. Unfortunately, 
our Medical Department entered this war 
with almost exactly the same plans that 
were utilized during the war of 1917-19. 


About the only question I would raise 
there is whether he could not have fairly 
made the same comparison with the 
medical plans of the War of 1812, in- 
steaac of bringing it down to 1918. 

He also said: 


These plans were accepted without revi- 
sion in light of the military experience and 
medical advancements of the succeeding 20 
years. 


Colonel Holbrook further said: 


The present requirement of 644 doctors 
per thousand, or 1 per 150 soldiers, in the 
Army is ant:quated, and results in unneces- 
sary waste of large numbers of doctors. The 
civilian population has at present 1 doctor 
to an average of more than 1,500 population, 
and some of the States average between 3,000 
and 6,0C0O individuals per doctor. 


Colonel Holbrook further said, in 
speaking of the set-up whereby it can be 
hoped to get doctors out of the Army: 

Appeals by the communities to Procure- 
ment and Assignment, and by Members of 
Congress, for release of doctors whom they 
believed to be essential to the life and wel- 
fare of their communities, were largely fruit- 
less. 


Mr. President, that has been my own 
experience, to which I shall refer pres- 
ently. 

On page 254, Colonel Holbrook further 
said: 

We had reached the point— 

He was speaking about last spring— 


where our urgency and our military necessity 
had come very close to bankrupting the med- 
‘cal care of the Nation. 


Before I leave this point of the indif- 
ference, incapacity, and apparent in- 
competency of the policy of the Sur- 
geon General’s office, I wish to refer to 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. I wish to say that I think the 
Senator from Colorado has been the 
most useful Member of this body in 
bringing the question of military per- 
sonnel and the pol’cies of demobilization 


out for airing, agitation, and discussion. 
The Senator from Colorado, in the hear- 
ing before the subcommittee on July 11, 
commented upon a statement made by 
General Berry, appearing for the Army. 
The Senator from Colorado then said: 


The leisurely attitude of the Army toward 
their release— 


Discussing the release of doctors— 


is a thing that this committee ought not to 
accept lying down. 


General Berry then said: 


I take exception Senator, to your use of 
the word “leisurely.” 


Mr. President, here I wish to express 
my 100 percent concurrence in the reply 
of the Senator from Colorado, which was 
as follows: 

I hope I am wrong, but from your testi- 
mony and from the replies you have to the 
radiograms that you sent out, I think “lei- 
surely” is the descriptive word. 


Mr. President, I have made some in- 
quiries about the operations of the Sur- 
geon General’s office. About all I can 
get from people familiar with it—some 
who have worked there, some who have 
been officers there—is that they have 
done things that way for 40 years and 
probably will be doing them that way for 
the next 40 years, no one there becomes 
excited or acts in a hurry, and generally 
if an effort is made to get a doctor out 
of the Army it is fruitless. So I wish to 
pay my compliments to the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado and to express at the 
same time my complete concurrence with 
him. 

Now I wish to come to a case from my 
own State, a concrete example of the way 
this thing operates, or, rather the way it 
does not operate, in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office. I hold in my hand a 
letter from the president of the Shaw- 
nee County Medical Society. Shawnee 
County, Kans., is the county in which 
Topeka, the capital of the State, is lo- 
cated. Dr. C. K. Schaffer, president of 
the Shawnee County Medical Society, 
wrote me a letter, of which I shall read 
a part, and I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire letter printed in 
the Rrecorpb: 


Previous to the war, Topeka and Shawnee 
County had 90 physicians, active in the prac- 
tice of medicine. * * * 

During this war period 29 of our younger, 
most active physicians have gone into the 
service and 10 of the remainder have passed 
away since the start of the war. Our popu- 
lation at this time is more than 100,000 and 
we have only 51 physicians left, a ratio of 1 
to 2,000. * * * 

There has been no return of any of our 
physicians that volunteered for the service, 
neither is it possible to secure younger phy- 
sicians for Topeka, as they must enter the 
service. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter, from which I 
have read several paragraphs, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, together with 
an attached list of the names of the 
physicians who have been taken into the 
armed forces from Shawnee County, 
Kans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attached list were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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SHAWNEE COUNTY MEDICAL Society, 
Topeka, Kans., September 21, 1945. 
Senator CLyce M. REEp, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR REED: As president of the 
Shawnee County Medical Society, I desire to 
call your attention to a very serious situg- 
tion that has developed in our community, 

Previous to the war, Topeka and Shawnee 
County had 90 physicians, active in the prac- 
tice of medicine. Our population at that 
time was about 85,000. 

During this war period, 29 of our younger, 
most active physicians have gone into the 
service, and 10 of the remainder have passed 
away since the start of the war. Our popula- 
tion at this time is more than 100,000, and 
we have only 51 physicians left, a ratio of 
1 to 2,000. Topeka being considered a fair 
medical center, our hospitals and medical 
service extend to another 35,000 or 40,000 
people, which makes a situation that is very 
serious. The physicians that are now left 
in Topeka, although working from 14 to 18 
hours a day, find it impossible to answer all 
of the professional calls that are demanded. 

There has been no return of any of our 
physicians that volunteered for the service, 
neither is it possible to secure younger physi- 
cians for Topeka, as they must enter the 
service. 

So long as the war was actually in prog- 
ress we felt no desire to hamper the cause, 
so we have endured a tremendous load; in 
many instances people just have not been 
able to get a physician. Now that the war 
is over, we feel that a very urgent program 
should be established to return many of these 
physicians to their homes, and especially do 
we feel the urge for our community. 

Although the Medical Directory lists 100 
physicians in Topeka, 49 of these are either 
engaged in some institutional work, such as 
the State hospital, State board of health, 
S. B. A. hospital, Santa Fe hospital, or are 
retired because of age or illness; none serve 
the people directly from the standpoint of 
serving them during an illness. 

I am appealing to you to assist us as much 
as possible in obtaining the immediate re- 
lease of at least 10 Topeka physicians. I do 
not desire to select anyone in preference to 
the others, so am merely sending you the 
names of all of our men in the service and 
request that you aid us as far as possible. 

Sincerely, 
C. K. Scuarrer, M. D., 
President, 
Shawnee County Medical Society. 


TOPEKA DOCTORS IN SERVICE 
Commander B. J. Ashley, Navy. 
Commander L. R. Pyle, Navy. 
Maj. M. F. Pusitz 

Maj. Clyde Trees. 

Capt. Floyd Taggart. 

Capt. Charles Joss. 

Capt. Leslie Saylor. 

Maj. H. L. Kirkpatrick. 
Commander B. I. Krehbiel, Navy. 
Capt. James Bowen. 

Capt. Harry Bowen. 

Capt. Clovis Eowen. 

Capt. David Gray. 

Maj. O. M. Raines. 

Col. Wm. Menninger. 

Col. Guy Finney. 

Maj. Hal Powers. 

Capt. Spencer Boyd. 

Lt. G. F. Helwig, Navy. 

Lt. Comdr. Henry Blake, Navy. 
Maj. O. R. Clark. 

Lt. Comdr. Harlan Crank, Navy. 
Lt. Comdr. Lucius Eckles, Navy. 
Capt. F. L. Ford. 

Lt. Col. Don Wakeman 

Lt. Col. R. C. Anderson. 

Capt. Robert Riedel. 

Capt. Jack Graves. 

Col. Seth Hammel. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have 
taken up that matter with the Office of 
the Surgeon General. I sent a copy of 
the letter to the Surgeon General on 
about the 26th of September. Today is 
the 11th of October. I asked the Sur- 
geon General to make a check and see 
what could be done. For the benefit of 
Senators who have not had direct expe- 
rience with this matter, let me say that 
the set-up is as follows: When the war 
broke out the War Manpower Commis- 
sion organized what is called a Procure- 
ment and Assignment Committee. It 
had a committee for each State, with a 
chairman. Each State was broken down 
into county committees, each with a 
chairman. When a county or a commu- 
nity needed a doctor, the county com- 
mittee made a request and sent it to the 
State committee which, if it approved, 
sent it on to Washington, to be pre- 
sented to the Washington office of the 
Procurement and Assignment Commit- 
tee, which was supposed to handle and 
be responsible for adequate civilian 
medical service. I have seen somewhere 
a statement from the Surgeon General’s 
Office that no request coming from a 
community and approved by the county 
and State committees has been disap- 
proved. Mr. President, let me tell you 
my experience. I have read the letter 
from the Shawnee County Medical So- 
ciety showing a critical condition. I 
sent a copy of that letter to the Surgeon 
General’s Office, and I also sent with the 
letter the list of 29 doctors who have 
entered the service from that county. 
Seven of them are in the Navy. Of 
course, the Surgeon General of the Army 
has no control over doctors.in the Navy, 
although I understand that the two doc- 
tors who have been in the Navy are on 
their way out. 

Two of the 28 doctors who have been 
named have been released. One of them 
was a colonel. He served in the Span- 
ish-American War. He also served in 
World War I, and the war which has 
just been terminated. He is about 65 
years old. 

On October 9 I received a letter with 
reference to 18 other doctors. Seven of 
them fell into one classification and the 
remaining 11 fell into another classifi- 
cation. I shall read from a letter to 
show how the Surgeon General’s office 
treats the questions which come to it 
with the approval of the State and coun- 
ty medical authorities. Day before yes- 
terday a representative of the Surgeon 
General’s office wrote me as follows con- 
cerning seven doctors: 


The following-named officers are assigned 
to Army installations in the zone of interior. 


That is to say, they are in this coun- 
try. After giving the names of the doc- 
tors, the letter continues: 

Most of these officers have not served over- 
eas, according to the records of this office, 
and it is doubtful if they have sufficient 
points to be released at this time. 


Mr. President, which is more im- 
portant, the need of doctors in civilian 
XCL 
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life, or the number of points which they 
may have? 

Let us go on to the next classification 
with reference to which the Surgeon 
General says: 

Further information reveals that the fol- 


lowing-named officers are assigned to over- 
seas installations. 


After giving the names, the letter con- 
tinues: 

In this connection, I can also advise you 
that the War Department on September 21, 
1945, directed all overseas commanders to re- 
turn all Medical Corps officers to the United 
States within €0 days— 


If they had stopped there it would have 
been all right, but they did not stop 
there— 
if they had 80 points or more; or if they were 
48 years of age; or if they had entered upon 
active duty prior to January 1, 1941. 


Mr. President, I inquire, What can I 
tell the folks in Shawnee County? Must 
I tell them that we cannot get the doc- 
tors of that county out of military serv- 
ice because they do not have sufficient 
number of points, or that they have not 
been overseas? The 11 doctors to whom 
reference has been made who are over- 
seas may he released if they have a suf- 
ficient number of points, regardless of 
their need. 

What: becomes of the claim of the 
Surgeon General’s office that it is trying 
to take care of the needs of communities 
and have not failed in a single instance? 
I think I can find, if I search the record, 
the claim made by a representative of 
the Surgeon General’s office that in not a 
single instance has that office refused 
a request for a discharge of,a doctor from 
the Army if there was need for him in his 
local community. 

In southeast Kansas is Crawford 
County, our. principal coal-mining 
county, the county seat of which is a 
town named Girard. On April 26, 1945, 
the local procurement and assignment 
board, which looks after the subject of 
doctors, wrote a letter to the State chair- 
man in Topeka, Kans. The board said: 

There is an acute shortage of physicians 
in this locality. Since Dr. Schulte— 


That is the name of the man about 
whom the letter was written— 
entered service; Dr. Jones, who enjoyed an 
extensive country practice, has died, and Dr. 
Millington is incapacitated because of his 
health. Girard— 


Which is a town of approximately 5,000 
people, and is surrounded by communi- 
ties which make up a population of per- 
haps 15,000— 
now has only three practicing physicians; two 
of them are past 70 years of age, and the other 
is past £0. 


On April 30, 1945, the State chairman 
advised the local board that he had ap- 
proved its request for the release of Dr. 
Schulte from the Army, and had for- 
warded it to the authorities in Wash- 
ington. 

On July 5, 1945, the State chairman 
wrote to the local board as follows: 

On April 30, 1945, I forwarded the National 
Board of Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice for Physicians in Washington, D. C., your 
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request for the deferment of Captain Schulte. 
This will advise you that up to the present 
date I have not received any word with ref- 
erence to the possibility of his release from 
service. 


On October 5, 1945, the local board in 
Girard wrote me with reference to iis 
efforts, and sent me copies of correspond- 
ence, together with the following com- 
ment: 


Dr. Schulte will be 45 years of age 
December 12 of this year, and has been in 
active service of the Army since August 31, 
1942. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the copy of 
the letter was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Loca. Boarp No. 1, CRawFrorp COUNTY, 
Girard, Kans., Oct. 5, 1945. 
Hon. Cirype M. REED, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR REED: An effort has-been 
made by this local board to secure the release 
from military service of Capt. Edward J. 
Schulte, MC O-280141, because of the short- 
age of physicians in this city and the sur- 
rounding country. Copies of correspondence 
with the Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice for Physicians in Kansas are enclosed for 
your information. 

Dr. Schulte will be 45 years of age 
December 12 of this year, and has been in 
active service of the Army since August 31, 
1942. 

Any assistance you might render toward 
securing the release of Captain Schulte will 
be greatly appreciated by the citizens of this 
community as well as this local board. 

By direction of the Iccal board: 

WILLIAM E. Murray, 
Chairman, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am ask- 
ing the Surgeon General’s office for the 
status of this case. 

While I am on the subject of doctors I 
wish to read some extracts from letters 
which have been written to me by doctors 
themselves, by their families, or by per- 
sons having intimate knowledge of the 
circumstances. From LaCygne, Kans., 
a woman writes: 

My brother is a young Navy doctor and has 
been in for years and he has seen plenty of 
service, especially in a hospital in San Diego, 
Calif., and two stretches at sea, and is 
now stuck in the Philippines where he says 
they are doing nothing but sitting around. 
Once he wrote me that he was inspecting 
latrines. 


From Fort Scott I received the follow- 
ing letter from the wife of a physician: 


My huskand’s unit, a 750-bed evacuation 
hospital, has been overseas for 26 months and 
their chances for return to the States is no 
greater now than it was 25 months ago. At 
this time they are in Manila taking care of a 
handful of patients. Next week they will 
probably be idle. 


A father writes from Topeka, Kans.: 


Howard has given 59 months and 7 days 
of service to his country, has 91 points, 
thinks he has done enough to be discharged. 
His superior officer received notice he would 
be out October 15, and not later than No- 
vember 1. Now a later order came through 
saying to hold him until December 15. This 
boy in all this time has had only about 21 
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days off. He has a wife and two small chil- 
dren. If not released until December 15 he 
will have no place to live because he has sold 
his house. 


Mr. President, to the credit of the 
Surgeon General’s Office, I wish to say 
that I took this matter up with that 
office and insisted that this man be re- 
leased in accordance with the promise 
which had been made to him. A tele- 
gram was sent from Washington yester- 
day or the day before to the command- 
ing officer instructing him to release the 
man from the Army by November 1. But, 
Mr. President, those steps should not be 
necessary. There is not a Member of 
this body who enjoys the tremendous 
flood of correspondence to which he is 
subjected. He does not enjoy being re- 
quired to listen to troubles and tales of 
woe, and being confronted with the ne- 
cessity of calling up the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office to plead for action with re- 
gard to such matters as those about 
which which I have been speaking. How 
muclybetter it would be if we had a com- 
petent, efficient, intelligent, and sincere 
administration of these matters with due 
regard to the interest of the doctors 
themselves and the civilian population 
of the country. 

I now read from a letter dated Topeka, 
Kans., November 8, 1944: 

The reason I desire such a transfer is that 
I prefer to be busy and not feel that I am 
stagnating in my field. 


That is from a doctor who has a very 
high reputation as a specialist. He says 
that he is stuck at a hospital where, for 
eye, ear, nose, and throat treatment, 
there are only 75 patients. Yet the au- 
thorities will not transfer this doctor to 
a hospital which is large enough to afford 
full employment of his special capacities. 

Here is a letter from Toledo, Ohio: 

Five years ago— 

The writer says— 
this October 7 my husband, Dr. R. E. S., was 
the first in the surrounding community to 
enter in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army. Since Major S. received his 
orders in April 1944, he has spent 7 months 
in north Africa, seen much of Italy, and to- 
day I am notified he is in Okinawa. In all 
this pericd of 17 months his morale has sunk 
to a new low for the simple reason that he 
loves his profession (surgery), and all the 
work he has done in 17 months could easily 
have been performed in 2 weeks—8 hours a 
day for working schedule. Such a waste of a 
specially trained surgeon is indeed a crime. 
Here at home the civilian doctors cannot be- 
gin to handle the patients as they should. 
I feel that he should be discharged. We have 
never had a home for our little girls. Dr. S— 


Her husband— 


is almost 35 years old. 


‘I have a letter from a captain stationed 
at Verdun, France, who writes as follows: 


VERDUN, FRANCE, July 30, 1945. 

I am writing you as a request for your help 
in securing my release from the Army. I am 
42 years old and will have been in the Army 
as a medical officer, 3 years in September. 
During this entire time I have been with 
field units, my first year with an Infantry 
division, and for the last 2 years with an ar- 
tillery battalion. I was in continuous com- 
bat from August 1944 until VE-day in May, 
serving in the battles for France and Ger- 
many, 


I have 86 points and am eligible for dis- 
charge, including 15 points for battle stars 
and 5 points for a bronze star given for 
meritorious service. 


He goes on to tell the experience he 
has had in trying, without any success 
whatever, to obtain release from the 
Army. I ask that the remainder of the 
extract from his letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the extract was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

I have gone through Louisiana and desert 
maneuvers training medical units before my 
commitment to battle last year. Reference 
can be made to my unit commander and my 
records as to performance of duty, as a gen- 
tleman, officer, and doctor. My ratings have 
always been excellent and superior. I have 
tried to do my duty well, and I am sure my 
usefulness to my country in the Army, at 
present, is far much less than that as a 
father and country doctor. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, back in the 
first hearing before the subcommittee of 
which the Senator from California (Mr. 
Downey] is chairman, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, as I recall, made the state- 
ment that they would release 7,000 doc- 
tors by May 1, 1946. That was back in 
June, when May 1, 1946, was about a year 
away. So 7,000 out of 46,000 doctors 
would be discharged next year. It is 
true that recently, on October 1, as I re- 
call, or perhaps a few days prior to that 
date, the Army made a statement that 
they would release, as I recall, 13,000 
doctors. In his letter to me the Secre- 
tary of War said that number would be 
released by the lst of July 1946. I think 
the date meant in the statement was 
January 1, 1946. Mr. President, I think 
they ought to have 13,000 doctors out of 
the Army now. There is no excuse for 
the waste of time since VE-day in dis- 
charging doctors who are so sorely 
needed for civilian medical purposes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kansas yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. REED. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from California. Let me say 
that I referred to the Senator’s subcom- 
mittee and I am going to refer to it again. 
I compliment the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, as well as the Senator from Colo- 
rado | Mr. JoHnson ], for the active atten- 
tion they have given to this subject, for 
I think they have rendered a distinct 
service to the country. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the kind statement of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, and I am very happy 
on my part that he is continuing the 
fight for the demobilization of doctors. 
I think the statement that was made by 
the Army at the last hearing 2 or 3 weeks 
ago was that they would discharge be- 
fore January 1 between 13,000 and 18,000 
doctors. We hoped we had an under- 
standing with the Surgeon General that 
the number would be 18,000. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas that action in demobilizing 
doctors was long overdue, but I feel that 
if the Army meets its obligation to dis- 
charge 18,000 by January 1 it probably 
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will be doing a fairly good job. I am, 
however, somewhat worried now lest the 
Army will not do what it agreed to do, as 
stated in the transcript which the Sena- 
tor holds in his hand. I am very glad he 
is presenting the data he is in order that 
the efforts of the officers in charge may 
be speeded up. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Cali- 
fornia can think I can use in parliamen- 
tary debate and have printed in the 
ReEcoRD more vigordéus language than I 
have been using, I shall be very happy 
to adopt it. 

Now may I ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia a question? I am happy he is 
present. I have gone over the hearings 
first of the subcommittee and then the 
hearings upon the bill of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas] for a read- 
justment of discharges from the Army. 
On page 65 of the hearings before the 
subcommittee of which the Senator from 
California is chairman, on July 11, the 
Senator from California made this re- 
quest: 

I would like to ask both the general and 
admiral if they could submit, as soon as pos- 
sible, for the record, complete data on this 
point, as to the number of beds, the number 
of patients in the different hospitals, and 
the doctors and the different kinds of at- 
tendants. 


I think what the Senator had in mind 
was what I had in mind. I have heard 
very much of the waste of manpower by 
assigning to a division complete medical 
equipment, sufficient for combat service, 
and keeping it there whether the division 
went into combat or not. I understand 
that the Army fully staffed numerous 
hospitals, and that many of the hospitals 
in the United States were overstaffed. 
None of us questions the number of doc- 
tors needed for men who have been in- 
jured in combat. If one doctor is needed 
to care properly for an injured soldier, 
for heaven’s sake let him be used for that 
purpose, but this thing of wasting medi- 
cal skill by the Surgeon General’s office 
is a crime, and that is what I assume the 
Senator from California is trying to get 
at. I may say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that I inquired at his office if the 
information had ever been received from 
the Surgeon General, and was told that 
it had not been received. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; that is correct; 
but I may say to the Senator from Kan- 
sas that I hope to have the detailed in- 
formation in my hands within 3 or 4 
days, and I shall be glad to turn it over 
to him as soon as possible. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator’s sub- 
committee is doing a good job. I should 
like very much to have the Senator re- 
convene his subcommittee for further 
hearings, and, with the permission of the 
Senator and the subcommittee, I should 
like to appear before it, and in the light 
of what I am trying to develop, ask some 
questions of the medical officers who are 
leisurely taking their time about this 
matter. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think that can be 
worked out, and I believe within a few 
days we will have more elaborate data 
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for the Senator, by which he may sup- 
port his own views and his interest in 
this matter. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have a 
son, two sons-in-law, and two grandsons 
in the armed forces. No Member of this 
pody has a more direct concern and a 
deeper interest in the welfare of the 
Army and the proper care of the men of 
the Army, both officers and enlisted men, 
than I have, but it distresses me to see 
the inefficiency, the incompetency, the 
pungling, the waste, and the loss of 
manpower that is attached to the han- 
dling by the Surgeon General’s office of 
the doctor question. 

Mr. President. when I first started giv- 
ing as much publicity as I could to these 
matters, the Washington Post printed 
an editorial on October 1, reading as 
follows: 

DOCTOR SHORTAGE 

We can detect no evidence of thoughtful 
planning in the War Department's report to 
Senator Reep that the Army had 506 more 
doctors on September 1 than on January 1, 
when the war was in full progress in Europe 
and the Pacific. The shortage of doctors 
serving the civilian population has been 
acute for several years. In some communi- 
ties doctors are working from 14 to 18 hours 
a day and are still unable to make the rounds 
to all who are sick. This situation could be 
endured patiently so long as men were being 
wounded or contracting diseases at abnormal 
rates in fox holes and jungles. But, with 
the fighting at an end, it seems inexcusable 
to hold such a large number of doctors in 
the armed forces. 

Of course, Army and Navy doctors must 
still be available to protect the health of 
men in uniform, and they have a big assign- 
ment in examining veterans as they are dis- 
charged. But we suspect that the release 
of both doctors and dentists could be greatly 
accelerated without depriving the services of 
any essential medical talent. Certainly it 
would be difficult to show that the ratio of 
dectors per thousand men served should be 
greatly increased when the fighting stops. 
Yet that is what the present policy, so far 
as it has been made public, appears to call 
for. Obviously the need for doctors in the 
services should be more closely scrutinized 
in the light of the acute shortage at home. 


I shall conclude in another moment, 
Mr. President. I know the Senator from 
Kentucky always becomes worried when 
I make an extensive speech. I never be- 
come worried when he makes one; other- 
wise I should be worried much of the 
time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
not worried about the Senator making 
an extensive speech, and I doubt if any 
worry I might entertain would avail me 
anything. But I am not at all worried. 
As the Senator knows, we have no legis- 
lative business to transact, and I am 
anxious that the Senate go into executive 
Session to consider a nomination which 
is controversial. 

Mr. REED. I am quite certain I shall 
be able to conclude in a few minutes. 

Mr. President, I think the Secretary of 
War should appoint a board of inquiry 
to investigate fully all the policies and 
practices and the whole operation of the 
Surgeon General’s Office since the be- 
ginning of the war. There is no question 
about the waste of time, of doctors, and 
Of medica! service available. Almost 
enator has had these matters 
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brought to his attention. Some of us 
have discussed the problem. Just a few 
days ago there was a running debate, 
participated in by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], 
and other Senators, who told of cases 
within their personal knowledge relating 
to this subject very similar to those I 
have discussed today. I think Secretary 
Patterson, for whom I have a high regard 
and warm personal affection, owes it to 
himself and to his Department to bring 
this unhappy and unsatisfactory situa- 
tion to an end and fix responsibility for 
the wasteful and inefficient policy of past 
months, 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN 
NATIONALS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the Senator yield 
to mre to make a brief statement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall be gladto. I 
am anxious that the Senate go into exec- 
utive session to consider a nomination 
which will bring about some debate, but 
I withhold the motion. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention to what I deem to be an 
unreasonable and arbitrary discrimina- 
tion being imposed against American 
nationals operating in the United King- 
dom. 

On August 29 the British petroleum 
representative in the United States 
made it known that American oil com- 
panies were prohibited from rebuilding 
facilities destroyed during the war in the 
British Kingdom, unless. material and 
equipment used in such reconstruction 
were obtained from sterling sources; in 
other words, in the British Empire. The 
order also applies to new construction 
and development. 

On September 14 I addressed the fol- 
lowing letter fo the Honorable W. L. 
Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State: 

I am advised the Office of the British Pe- 
troleum Representative in the United States 
of America has recently ruled that an Amer- 
ican petroleum company will be required to 
procure from sterling sources all material 
required for the reconstruction of its facili- 
ties in the British Empire destroyed during 
the war, even though no United States dollar 
exchange is requested. The case in question 
involves three projects for the rehabilitation 
of bulk terminals and interior distribution 
plants belonging to the Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Co. in the Straits Settlemerts and the 
Federated Malay States. 

Through the Petroleum Administrator for 
War this company was granted priorities as- 
sistance and export licensing of $2,315,000 
worth of material for procurement in the 
United tates. Application was made 
through the Office of the British Petroleum 
Representative in the United States to the 
Petroleum Division of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power in London for authorization to 
acquire the materials in accordance with the 
regulations established by the British Pe- 
troleum Representative in the United States. 
Reply to the application was by letter dated 
August 29, 1945, in which Standard-Vacuum 
was informed. “The Petroleum Division are 


quite willing to approve these three projects, 
but subject to the condition that all the 
material required is procured from sterling 
sources.” 

The ruling, if unaltered, will work a dis- 
tinct hardship on American nationals sim- 
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ilarly affected and ‘will result in an arbitrary 
distrimination in favor of British firms, not 
subject to the restrictions, in competition 
with our nationals within the Empire. The 
order is obviously disadvantageous to Ameri- 
can manufacturers of materials and equip- 
ment. In some cases it will absolutely pre- 
vent American nationals from rehabilitating 
their own war-destroyed facilities in the 
United Kingdom. In the instant case, 
Standard-Vacuum points out that pipe and 
valves necessary for the reconstruction of 
these particular facilities are unobtainable 
from sources within the British Empire. 

In order to facilitate these reconstruction 
projects, I am informed, Standard-Vacuum 
has offered to waive its claim to dollar ex- 
change through normal recovery of deprecia- 
tion. 

Unless American nationals are able to re- 
habilitate their properties damaged by war- 
fare on an equal footing with competitors 
of the United Kingdom with reference to the 
time element, they will be at a competitive 
disadvantage which may take years to over- 
come, or may even completely destroy the in- 
vestment of our nationals. 

This unwarranted and discriminatory rul- 
ing of the British authorities is wholly in- 
compatible with the appeals now being made 
by the British for gratuities or noncommer- 
cial loans from the United States with which 
te rehabilitate their own commerce. The 
ruling is incompatible and inconsistent with 
the theory of the Bretton Woods agreement 
and is entirely out of harmony with inter- 
national cooperation leading to a postwar re- 
habilitation of commerce and trade. 

I earnestly urge that the Department of 
State take early and appropriate action to 
rectify the situation outlined. 


On September 19 I received the fol- 
lowing reply from Mr. Clayton: 


I have received your letter of September 14 
regarding the British ruling that the Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil Co. will be required to pro- 
cure from sterling sources all material re- 
quired to reconstruct its facilities in the 
British Empire. 

This matter has also been brought to my 
attention by Standard-Vacuum. We are giv- 
ing it earnest consideration but a little time 
may be needed to determine what steps may 
be most appropriate in the circumstances. 

I shall write you again more fully just as 
soon as possible. 


On September 27, I again wrote Mr. 
Clayton: 


With further reference to my correspond- 
ence with you on September 14, concerning 
the recent order of the Office of the British 
Petroleum Representative in the United 
States of America, denying American na- 
tionals engaged in the oil business “authori- 
zation of acquisition” for materials and 
equipment for shipment and use in the 
United Kingdom unless such materials and 
equipment were procured from sterling 
sources, I desire to call to your attention the 
increasing hardships and _ discrimination 
that is being inflicted upon American oil 
companies by this order. 

I am today in receipt of a letter from one 
of the largest oil well supply companies in 
the United States, pointing out that it has 
substantial export orders from American oil 
companies involving materials and equip- 
ment which are not available from sources 
within the United Kingdom, and that by 
reason of developments in import control by 
the United Kingdom, as set forth by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power in London and 
by reason of the order of the Office of the 
British Petroleum Representative in the 
United States of America, the material and 
equipment involved cannot be shipped, de- 
spite the fact the purchaser has approved 
export clearances from the proper Un.ted 
States Government agencies. 
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The particular orders involved in this case 
cover materials and equipment necessary for 
the carrying out of concession contracts held 
by American nationals and a continuation 
of the restrictive controls which have been 
invoked against American nationals may 
cause an impairment of their contractual 
* obligations. , 

There is a growing feeling among Amer- 
ican oil companies, which have suffered a 
destruction and loss of their facilities abroad 
during the war period and which are under 
contractual obligations in the United King- 
dom, that the restrictive controls imposed 
by the British authorities are not, in fact, 
measures designed to support the sterling 
bloc but, on the contrary, are an unfriendly 
discrimination against American nationals 
in favor of British competitors which are 
not being subjected to similar restrictive 
controls, 

In the instant case, as was true in the 
instance called to your attention on Septem- 
ber 14, the materials and equipment in- 
volved are not obtainable in the United 
Kingdom. 

In this connection, I call your attention 
to article II of the Anglo-American Oil Agree- 
ment, just concluded between representa- 
tives of the respective countries in London 
last week. Article II of that agreement pro- 
vides that all valid concession contracts and 
lawfully acquired rights shall be respected 
by the signatory nations, and that there 
shall be no interference, directly or indi- 
rectly, with such contracts or rights; that 
with regard to acquisition of exploration 
and development rights the principle or 
equal opportunity shall be respected; and 
that the exploration for and development of 
petroleum resources, the construction and 
operation of refineries and other facilities, 
and the distribution of petroleum shall not 
be hampered by restrictions inconsistent 
with the purposes of the agreement. The 
restrictive controls being imposed at this 
critical time on American nationals are 
clearly inconsistent with these provisions of 
the oil agreement. 

The seriousness of this matter cannot be 
overemphasized and I urge that every effort 
be made to correct the situation before it 
becomes a public issue. 


On October 2 Mr. Clayton replied: 


Thank you for your letter of September 27 
bringing to my attention further difficulties 
which American oil companies are having 
in view of the recent British ruling making 
it necessary for equipment which is to be 
used in British territory tc be purchased 
from sterling sources. You may be sure that 
we are continuing to give this question 
earnest consideration and I shall inform you 
as soon as possible of the progress we are 
making. 


On October 10 I addressed Mr. Clayton, 
as follows: 

I again refer to the serious situation devel- 
oping in the oil industry as a result of the 
attitude of the British with respect to the 
use of materials and equipment in the 
United Kingdom acquired outside sterling 
sources. 

I am sure you are giving this matter the 
Serious consideration it deserves with the 
view to obtaining early relief for the Ameri- 
can oil companies affected; however, in view 
of an official statement, which has been made 
by the British Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
replying to complaints registered through 
Petroleum Administration for War, that the 
order is a major policy of the British Gov- 
ernment and American nationals should not 
expect it to be rescinded, I take the liberty 
of calling your attention to the attitude of 
this British agency, which speaks for its gov- 
ernment. 

Instances of extensive property loss, as 
well as serious competitive handicaps being 


suffered by American nationals, are multiply- 
ing so rapidly that it seems appropriate for 
our Government to take some immediate 
affirmative action. The British order is, in 
effect, a virtual confiscation of American in- 
terests. For example, terminal and distribu- 
tion facilities of an American company, par- 
tially destroyed by war, remain idle and 
suffer further deterioration while a British 
company builds competing facilities with 
materials and equipment purchased in the 
American market. Another example brought 
to my attention is the inability of an Amer- 
ican national to export drilling equipment to 
the United Kingdom to comply with drilling 
obligations under the oil concession held by 
this national. Failure to comply with such 
obligation, of course, endangers the validity 
of the concession. The necessary drilling 
equipment is unobtainable from sterling 
sources. Similar examples of hardships re- 
sulting from the discriminatory order of the 
British could be recited. 

In my opinion, it would be entirely ap- 
propriate to request the British Government 
to grant American nationals relief in this 
connection as a condition to further nego- 
tiations for postwar financial aid to Britain. 
Such action would be only a reasonable pro- 
tection of American interests. 

Previously I have called your attention to 
the fact that the British attitude is con- 
trary to the policy expressed in the recently 
concluded Anglo-American oil agreement, 
which will in the near future be presented 
to our respective governments for ratifica- 
tion. I suspect that some Members of the 
Senate would deem it unwise to ratify the 
agreement so long as the British persist in 
such discriminatory practices. 

As you know, the Special Committee of 
the Senate Investigating Petroleum Re- 
sources, under the chairmanship of Senator 
O’MAHONEY, has been conducting hearings 
with a view to formulating a national oil 
policy. It probably would be helpful to ex- 
plore the reasons and background of the 
British order and its effect upon American 
interests in the United Kingdom. 

Assuring you of my great appreciation for 
your cooperation, I am, 


Aside from being an expression of dis- 
approval of our termination of lend- 
lease, the action of the British appears 
to be an obvious’ method of exerting 
pressure upon the United States to force 
a more favorable attitude with respect 
to postwar financial aid for rehabilita- 
tion of Britain’s world trade and com- 
merce. 

At this moment, while the interest of 
American nationals in the United King- 
dom is being destroyed by this arbitrary 
action, British government officials are 
suggesting that this and other trade bar- 
riers will be removed if and when we see 
fit to grant postwar financial aid to the 
British on such terms as they deem 
satisfactory. 

Mr. President, if the United States is 
to retain a vestige of self-respect in world 
affairs it is indeed time that we assert 
ourselves against international banditry. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma is discussing one of the 
most important international economic 
problems confronting this country. I 
think it goes to the very heart of the 
whole British preferential system in in- 
ternational trade. Icertainly agree with 
what I think is implied in the Senator’s 
remarks. The time has come when we 
are going to be obliged to have without 
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further delay a very realistic and tough 
economic conference with England jn 
order to find out in the King’s English 
free of all ambiguity and equivocation 
what Great Britain proposes to do to 
remove unfair and unreasonable British 
preferentials from the channels of in- 
ternational trade. I say that such a 
frank understanding free of “ifs” anq 
“buts” and ‘“‘maybes” should be reached 
between England and the United States 
before the Congress agrees to any 
$5,000,000,000 loan or a large loan of 
any other amount to be used to build 
up England’s competitive power in world 
trade. I, for one, pay great respect and 
acknowledge a great moral debt to Eng- 
land for the heroic and unmatched back- 
to-the-wall fight she put up in the 
darkest hours of this war. This country 
must never forget that Great Britain 
saved freedom from being overrun in 
Europe before our country got into the 
war. However, I think England should 
be told very frankly that she should not 
overlook the fact that the United States 
of America saved Great Britain in this 
war. 

I think the time has come when we 
must find out whether or not Great 
Britain is going to be willing to sit down 
with us at an economic international 
conference and negotiate removal of 
those trade preferential barriers which, 
in my opinion, so long as they last, make 
it impossible for international economic 
peace to exist between America and 
Great Britain. 

The policy she is following today is a 
policy of international war against the 
United States. I think the Senator from 
Oklahoma is making an important con- 
tribution to a more realistic understand- 
ing of the economic relations between 
America and Great Britain. 

At a later date I shall discuss at length 
the effect of many of the British trade 
preferentials on the international mari- 
time trade. The program England fol- 
lows within the sterling area in regard 
to her maritime industry; her cargo pref- 
erentials; the handicaps under which the 
American merchant marine has to op- 
erate today in order to compete with 
English ships because of the preferential 
advantages we are permitting Great 
Britain to enjoy, both within and outside 
of the sterling area; the advantages 
which some in this country high in Gov- 
ernment service would give to British in- 
terests in the purchase of American ships 
to the disadvantage of the American 
merchant marine do not promise well for 
the future of our merchant marine or our 
chances of competing with England in 
foreign trade. I recognize that we must 
help England with her problems of 
economic rehabilitation, but such coop- 
eration should work two ways. I think 
the time has come for some very realistic 
economic horse trading between England 
and the United States. I am opposed to 
sacrificing our American trade interests 
by yielding to present British preferen- 
tial policies. Iam satisfied that fair com- 
promises can be worked out with Eng- 
land once she is told firmly that our 
future economic help will be dependent 
upon concessions on both sides of the 
table. 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon very much and 
I feel greatly assured of the soundness of 
my position because of his approval of it. 

Mr. President, I take this occasion 
strongly to urge thai negotiations with 
the British, looking to postwar financial 
aid, be suspended until this discrimina- 
tory order against American nationals is 
revoked. Surely it is not too much to ask 
the man who knocks at your door for 
relief to leave his gun at home. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Some time ago 
I placed in the Recorp a statement of 
the difficulties which a motor manu- 
facturer in this country had in shipping 
motors to South America in competition 
with the British. The purpose of insert- 
ing that statement in the Recorp was to 
show that in many instances our own 
Government is forbidding our manu- 
facturers to ship machinery and goods 
to South America. Meanwhile the Brit- 
ish are shipping them there and guar- 
anteeing delivery in a third to a quar- 
ter of the time required by our people 
to make delivery. 

Supplementing that statement, I have 
received a number of letters from manu- 
facturers in my own State and other 
States, indicating that export licenses 
have been denied American manufactur- 
ers to ship goods ordered in Australia, for 
example. The latest communication 
which I have received on that subject 
was about 3 days ago, from a manu- 
facturer in my State who had an order 
from Australia for some heavy machin- 
ery. He was notified, before he had 
shipped it, that he had been denied an 
import license into Australia by the Brit- 
ish Government because machinery of 
that type could be obtained in Great 
Britain. Therefore he was not privileged 
to sell American machinery in Australia. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has raised 
a most important issue. I agree with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] on 
that point. It is a most potent issue. It 
goes to the very heart of the question 
whether the attempts on the part of this 
country, through legislation and atti- 
tude, to be a good neighbor and to take 
part equitably and fairly in the exchange 
of goods among nations are to be re- 
stricted by the very nations which we are 
trying to aid, or whether they are at- 

tempting to rebuild their economy based 
upon continued support, aid, and con- 
tributions from this country. I believe 
that that issue Will have to be met 
shortly. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his contribution. I wish 
to emphasize this further point: Not only 
is this discrimination unfair but it is 
working an irreparable hardship on our 
nations, because of the fact that they 
cannot get the materials which they 
must use to perform their contractual 
obligations. This is the only country 
which can supply the equipment needed 
in the areas where oil wells are to be 
drilled. Great Britain has demanded 
that such equipment be procured from 
Sterling sources, and yet at the same time 
admits that such material does not exist 
at those sources. That presents a situa- 
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tion which is confiscatory as it affects 
the interests of American nationals. 
Certainly it should be the function of the 
Department of State to see that our na- 
tionals are not treated in such a way. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in 
chair). The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


(Mr. 
the 


Andrews Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart Myers 
Bailey Hawkes O’Daniel 
Bankhead Hayden C’Mahoney 
Barkley Hickenlooper Overton 
Bilbo Hill Radcliffe 
Brewster Hoey Reed 
Briggs Huffman Revercomb 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Fussell 
Byrd Kilgore Shipstead 
Capehart Knew-and Smith 
Capper La Follette Stewart 
Carville Langer Taft 
Chavez Lucas Tay-or 
Connally McCarran Tunnell 
Cordon McClellan Tydings 
Donnell McKellar Vandenberg 
Downey McMahon Wegner 
Eastland Magnuson Walsh 
Ellender Maybank Wheeler 
Ferguson Mead Wherry 
Fulbright Millikin Wiley 
George M'tchell Willis 
Gerry Moore Wilson 
Green Morse 

Guffey Murdock 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [|Mr. HatcuH)} 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arizona |Mr. McFartAnp] is absent 
because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER! and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas] are detained on 
public business. ; 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEp- 
PER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has been appointed a Delegate to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in Paris, 
and is, therefore, necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. ArKEN], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALu], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts |Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tospey], and the Senator from North 
Dakota |[Mr. YounG] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
{[Mr. THomas] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


$573 


By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Harvey Jones Gunderson, of South Dakota, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the unexpired term of 2 years from January 
22, 1944, vice Howard J. Klossner. 

By Mr, CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


Sundry persons for promotion or appoint- 
ment in the foreign service. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to call the Executive 
Calendar. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION—NOMINATION OF RAYMOND S. 
McKEOUGH 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Raymond S. McKeough of Illinois, to 
be a member of the United States Mari- 
time Commission for a term of 6 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, since 
the Committee on Commerce requested 
me to make an adverse report on this 
nomination, I have asked the recognition 
of the Chair in order that I may make 
their report. No written report accom- 
panied the ‘committee’s adverse recom- 
mendation and I shall today make a ver- 
bal one. It will be brief and will be 
largely factual. At the same time I shall 
undertake to explain why it is that a 
majority o- the Committee on Commerce 
have voted to reject the nomination. 

At the outset I wish to say that, so far 
as I am concerned and, I think, so far 
as all other members of the Commerce 
Committee are concerned, there is no 
personal bias whatsoever either for or 
against Mr. Raymond S. McKeough with 
respect to the report which the commit- 
tee makes and with respect to the views 
which the minority entertains. 

The record shows that Mr. McKeough 
was born in Illinois, in the city of Chi- 
cago, and has lived there all his life up 
to the present moment. He attended 
school in Chicago, and acquired what 
was equivalent to a high-school educa- 
tion. When he left school, he worked as 
a clerk in the stockyards in Chicago. All 
this information, by the way, I obtained 
from the lips of Mr. McKeough himself. 
Incidentally, I shall further remark that 
he was the only witness who appeared in 
his behalf. 

After working a while in the stock- 
yards, he became engaged in railroad 
operations, and he made some advance- 
ment as a railway employee. Then he 
gave that up, and went into the bond, 
mortgage, and investment business in 
Chicago. While so engaged, he ran for 
the office of Representative in Congress 
from the Second District of Illinois. It is 
the district which constitutes a portion 
of the southeastern section of the city 
of Chicago. He was elected to Congress 
in 1934, and was reelected in 1936, 1938, 
and 1940. Therefore, he served four 


terms in the Congress, as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. 

Then he undertook to run for the 
United States Senate; he became the 
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nominee of the Democratic Party in Ili- 
nois, and ran against the present junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks]. He 
was defeated in that contest. He then 
obtained a job under the OPA and worked 
for the OPA. He was a regional director 
of the OPA, covering some seven States 
in the Midwest. 

Then, about 4 years ago he gave up his 
connection with the OPA, in order to 
represent the PAC, or Political Action 
Committee, of the CIO. He was made 
regional director of the PAC, with juris- 
diction over the States of Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, and Indiana. For approximately 4 
years he has filled that position. He is 
a salaried man. I, as chairman of the 
committee, did not ask Mr. McKeough 
what his salary is, but he stated he was 
in the employ of the CIO, as regional 
director of its Political Action Commit- 
tee, and is still on its pay roll. 

That, briefly, is the life history of Mr. 
McKeough. There is nothing in this 
record against his character as a man, 
against his integrity, against his patri- 
otism, or against his standing; and none 
of the telegrams which we received in 
opposition to the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. McKeough in any way 
reflects upon him as a citizen of this 

epublic or as a Man. 

The first objection made to his ap- 
pointment is that he is lacking in mari- 
time experience. He is lacking in nau- 
tical experience of any kind or nature. 
He was born and reared and has lived 
his life, so far, thousands of miles away 
from our coast lines. He has never had 
any connection whatsoever with mari- 
time work. When he was a Member of 
Congress he served on several commit- 
tees, but he did not serve on the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee. He frankly 
admits all this, and, so far as I could 
observe from Mr. McKeough’s manner 
and demeanor, his appearance before the 
committee being the first time I ever 
met him, they lead me to believe that he 
is a truthful man and that he did not 
misrepresent any fact in connection with 
his experiences and his career and his 
life. 

He states, however, that as a Mem- 
ber of Congress he took such an interest 
in our merchant marine as any Member 
of the House or Senate should take, and 
that he had a fairly good general pic- 
ture of the subject matter. He also 
points out that there have been on the 
Maritime Commission men who had had 
no previous experience with maritime 
work. I think that is true. There have 
been two of them, so far as I know, who, 
prior to their appointment to the Mari- 
time Commission, had had no experience 
with the merchant marine. 

However that may be, it has been sug- 
gested, and, I think, with considerable 
force, that at this particular time we 
need a very strong Commission, a Com- 
mission composed -of men who have had 
experience in maritime work and who 

understand its many problems, which 
are constantly growing and are becoming 
graver and graver as the days go by. 
At the present time we have a national 
ambition to see that our merchant 
marine is maintained at full peak and 
that we have the ships and the per- 
sonnel to man the ships in order to 


compete with the other nations of the 
world in international trade. 

Presently, as a member of the Maritime 
Commission, is Mr. Carmody, who prior 
to his appointment, I believe, had had 
very little experience, if any, with the 
merchant marine. There are also two 
other members of the Maritime Commis- 
sion who, I understand, are ill, hospital- 
ized, and incapable of doing very much 
work. So at this critical period of the 
history of our merchant marine the Com- 
mission is laboring under the handicap 
of having only about two really service- 
able members. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the objection 
of Mr. McKeough’s nomination on the 
ground of lack of experience comes, I 
beliéve, with a great deal of force. I 
am sure that Admiral Jerry Land, who 
is head of the Commission, would like 
to have as a member of the Commission, 
someone who could be of real help in 
undertaking to do his share of the work 
on the Commission. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 


Mr. LUCAS. Of course, there is no. 


testimony before the committee that Ad- 
miral Land would like to have appointed 
the kind of a person to whom the Senator 
is referring. 

Mr. OVERTON. I did not say there 
was. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I said 
that I felt quite sure Admiral Land would 
like to have that kind of a person, and I 
so believe. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no testimony be- 
fore the committee to that effect. 

Mr. OVERTON. Absolutely none 
whatever. The Senator is correct. I 
phrased my statement so as not to in- 
dicate for a moment that there was any 
testimony to that effect. Admiral Land 
did not appear before the subcommittee, 
and he has made no statement; but I en- 
tertain the view that at this time he 
would like to have as a colleague in the 
administration of the affairs of the Mari- 
time Commission someone of experience 
and ability, who would be capable of 
rendering a distinct service. That is my 
opinion. Other Senators may entertain 
different opinions. They may believe 
that it would be best to have as a member 
of the Commission a landlubber who does 
not know anything about the merchant 
marine. However, I entertain a different 
view. 

To be perfectly frank, I think that the 
objection on the ground of a lack of ex- 
perience would be insufficient to over- 
come the recommendation which has 
been made by the President of the 
United States. So far as I am concerned 
personally, I would not have cast my 
vote in the committee against the nomi- 
nation of Mr. McKeough if it had been 
based solely upon his lack of experience. 
But another question arises. A very 
acute problem exists in connection with 
the merchant marine. It is one which 
cannot be lightly disregarded. It is one 
which becomes more and more serious 
as time goes on. For several years the 
personnel which has manned our mer- 
chant ships has been divided into two 
groups. One group is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
other group is affiliated with the CIO. 
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No love exists between those two groups, 
They are in constant discord. I believe 
that I may say without exaggeration that 
they are at daggers’ points. Though it 
does not appear of record, the situation 
to which I have referred is so well known 
that the Maritime Commission does not 
dare to put out to sea a vessel which is 
manned with representatives of both 
groups. No vessel which sails the seas 
under the American flag dares to oper- 
ate with a mixed personnel of the A. F. of 
L.’s and the CIO’s. The reason is ob- 
vious. Not only would there be no har- 
mony of action, but there would probably 
be something much worse than lack of 
harmony of action. There would be open 
warfare on board our merchant ships if 
seamen of those two groups were to be 
assigned to the same ship. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is that the testimony? 

Mr. OVERTON. It is not the. testi- 
mony. Isay that it is a well-known fact. 
It is so well known that I do not believe 
any evidence in support of it is required. 
There is, however, testimony to the effect 
that of the 2,500 merchant ships under 
the American flag, 1,400 are manned 
solely by the A. F. of L. group, and 1,100 
are manned solely by the CIO group. 
Therefore, the record shows that those 
two groups are kept separated in the 
work which they do. 

It is also true, as members of the 
Committee on Commerce know, and 
especially Senators who have been mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine, that labor problems constantly 
arise before the Maritime Commission, 
and that they sometimes come up for 
consideration before the Committee on 
Commerce. Some years ago I was chair- 
man for a while of the Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine. I believe it was dur- 
ing the time of Senator Copeland. I am 
not quite sure about that, but it was quite 
a while back. In those days we had reper- 
cussions of those labor troubles. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
we are doing what we can in order to 
sustain our merchant ships in our inter- 
national trade. We are dependent upon 
them. There have been times when our 
international trade suffered greatly be- 
cause we did not maintain our merchant 
marine. A few years ago, before World 
War II, we started to build up our mer- 
chant marine by granting subsidies for 
construction and operation. Each year 
we authorized appropriations for con- 
struction of vessels by and through the 
Maritime Commission. Before World 
War II we did what we then thought 
best to build up our merchant marine. 
We had not, however, progressed nearly 
farenough. The World-War needs were 
tremendous, and there was a woeful lack 
of shipping with which to conduct the 
war and carry supplies to our fighting 
men across the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. But, we went ahead with Ameri- 
can skill, ingenuity, and enterprise, and 
we built up the splendid merchant marine 
which exists at the present time. That 
situation is true so far as the number of 
our ships is concerned, and, I may °cd, 
generally speaking, so far as their pe!- 
sonnel is concerned. 
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However, Mr. President, I think that 
our merchant marine, because of the 
antagonism which exists between the two 
great groups of labor which have charge 
of our ships, is resting on a powder keg. 
I, for one, do-not want to light the fuse 
which may blow up the powder keg. 

We have now some slight evidences of 
what may come. The longshoremen in 
New York City today are tying up some 
350, or, as I have heard, as many as 
400 vessels, preventing them from trans- 
porting our freight abroad and bringing 
our troops home. The Queen Elizabeth 
landed a few days ago in New York City, 
and the striking longshoremen refused 
to unload the ship, although it was car- 
rying men returning from the European 
war. American soldiers, who had fought 
for our country, or who stood willing to 
fight for our country, have had to take 
the places of the idle, loitering Strikers, 
and do the work they are supposed to do. 
When I use the expression “idle, loiter- 
ing strikers,” I do not make it apply 
solely to the CIO, but to the A. F. of L. 
as well. 

Mr. President, I think we should do 
everything in our power to avoid a gen- 
eral strike on the part of the seamen 
of the United States of America. That 
is the reason, I think, why a majority of 
the committee felt very apprehensive 
about this matter; that is the reason 
why they were unwilling, even though 
the nomination came from the President 
of the United States, to place upon the 
Maritime Commission, which is to pass 
upon the problems of labor, upon the 
problems in which the seamen who man 
our ships are so vitally interested, a man 
Who is so closely identified with one of 
the labor groups as is Mr. McKeough. 
So far as I am individually concerned, 
I would take the same position if the 
name of one closely identified with the 
A. F. of L, group had been sent to the 
Senate for confirmation. 

I do not like to vote against a nomina- 
tion submitted by the President of the 
United States. That has been true when 
a Republican was in power, and it is so 
when a Democrat has been in power. 
In this particular instance I should like 
to do everything I possibly could to up- 
hold the present Democratic administra- 
tion. But there are some things which 
I think I should place above any consid- 
eration of administration loyalty or 
friendship for the President. One is a 
Matter which so vitally concerns our 
foreign trade and the destiny of our 
merchant marine, as does the taking of 
a highly paid employee of one of the 
labor organizations and placing him in 
a position of power, I fear what the re- 
sult may be. I for one am not going to 
cast a ballot which may bring about 
such an untoward result. 

_Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I should like to know 
whether the Senator’s objection is based 
on the fact that Mr. McKeough is affil- 
lated with the CiO, or on the fact that 
the A. F. of L. objects to him. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thought I made 
myself clear on that point. Possibly the 
Senator was not in the Chamber. 
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Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; 
listening. 

Mr. OVERTON. I said I would not 
Support anyone as clearly identified as 
is Mr. McKeough with any labor group 
connected with the seamen, whether it 
was the A. F. of L. or the CIO. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Then, does the Sena- 
tor say he would not vote for the con- 
firmation of any member of the A. F. of L. 
or of any member of the CIO, or any 
person employed by either organization? 

Mr. OVERTON. I said anyone so 
closely associated as the representative 
of the PAC of the CIO. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I was asking whether 
the Senator’s statement went to the con- 
tention that he would not support for 
confirmation any man who was a mem- 
ber of or employed by either of those 
organizations. 

Mr. OVERTON. Generally, yes: be- 
cause—— 

Mr. KILGORE. 
yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not yield at the 
moment, if the Senator will pardon me 
for a moment until I answer the ques- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

I say, generally, yes; because it might 
be that the connection with one of these 
groups, whether it be the A. F. of L. or 
the CIO, while existing, might be so re- 
mote that the appointment would not be 
invidious to the other group; but I would 
not vote for the confirmation of a repre- 
sentative of any one of those two power- 
ful groups if his appointment met with 
the stern opposition of Mr. McKeough’s 
appointment meets. 

I now yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would the Senator 
vote for the confirmation of one who be- 
longed to the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, or any other 
organization of that kind? 

Mr. GVERTON. Certainly I would; 
there is no conflict here. But let me say 
to the Senator, if he does not know it, 
that the law prohibits any shipowner 
from being a member of the Maritime 
Commission. Why was such a provision 
embodied in the law? I think it was a 
Wise provision. Having placed that 
provision in the law, I do not think we 
would be going too far if we should say 
that no representative of either of these 
labor groups can be appointed on the 
Maritime Commission. The impelling, 
Patriotic purpose and worthy objective 
would be the same in either case. 

Mr. President, I have said that Mr. 
McKeough’s nomination was opposed by 
the A. F. of L. I requested that copies of 
the printed hearings be sent to all Sena- 
tors in order that they may be fully ad- 
vised what the hearings show. Perhaps 
some Senators have not been able to read 
the hearings, I have understood some 
have not had the opportunity as yet, and 
I should like to present just briefly a few 
telegrams which indicate the position of 
the A. F. of L, 

First, I wish to say that the head of the 
A. F. of L., Mr. Green, representing the 
whole American Federation of Labor, 
Stands in opposition to the nomination, 
and while he did not appear in person, 


I have been 


Will the Senator 
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he sent a representative to appear be- 
fore the committee and record his op- 
position. 

Here are two or three sample tele- 
grams which the committee received, 
which came from A. F. of L. groups from 
the Pacific coast to the Atlantic. I read 
from page 8 of the hearings. Here 
is one from Harry Lundeberg, president 
of the Seafarers International Union of 
North America: 

The Seafarers International Union of 
North America, affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
with 60,000 active seamen, hereby officially 
protests the appointment of R. Ss. McKeough 
as Maritime Commissioner for the following 
reasons: 

1. The American merchant marine in the 


postwar era needs the most capable man 
available to guide its destiny. 


In that conclusion I heartily agree.. 

There is nothing in Mr. McKeough’s 
career which fits him for service on the 
important Maritime Commission. 

This is a statement from one of these 
organizations, representing 60,000 sea- 
men, who have to do with our merchant 
Marine. He says: 


As you know, there is a sharp division 
among seamen in the merchant marine be- 
tween our organization, which is A. F. of L.. 
and the CIO National Maritime Union. In 
view of the fact that Mr. McKeough is the 
Midwest director of the PAC, the political 
arm of the CIO, we feel his appointment is 
unfair to the A. F. of L. We are asking that 
an impartial, capable man with experience in 
shipping be appointed for the post of Mari- 
time Commissioner. We urge that you give 
this careful consideration and also request 
that this wire be printed in the record of 
the hearing. 


Here is another telegram, from Nor- 
folk, Va., signed by Ray White, branch 
agent of the Seafarers’ International 
Union. He states: 


On behalf of the Norfolk branch of the 
Seafarers’ International ‘Union of North 
America, I wish to protest the nomination 
by President Truman of R. S. McKeough as 
Commissioner of the United States Maritime 
Commission. Mr. McKeough has served as 
Midwest director of the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the CIO, and we hold that he can- 
not, because of his past affiliations, deal im- 
partialy with issues that may arise between 
ourselves, A. F. of L. seamen, and seamen rep- 
resented by the CIO unions. 


In justice to Mr. McKeough I wish to 
say that as the chairman, conducting the 
hearings, I read these telegrams, and 
after I finished reading them, I asked 


- him whether or not he felt he could act 


impartially as aq member of the Mari- 
time Commission, notwithstanding his 
affiliation with one of the greAt groups of 
labor connected with the merchant ma- 
rine. He said he could. I shall not 
chailenge the correctness of his answer, 
and I am quite sure Mr. McKeough 
thinks he could, and if his nomination as 
a Member of the Maritime Commission 
should be confirmed. I am perfecily wiil- 
ing to concede that he would enter upon 
the discharge of his duties feeling that 
he could be fair end impartial. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the 
point which I think is the serious one. 
The A. F, of L., which is the larger of the 
labor groups Manning our merchant 
ships, does not believe that Mr. Mc- 
Keough would be fair and impartial. The 
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A. F. of L. regards the McKeough nomi- 
nation as a slap in its face. 

Here is a telegram from Chicago, Il., 
signed by Victor A. Olander, secretary- 
treasurer of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in which it is declared: 

The officers and members of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, the 
organization in which I hold my personal 
membership, are very much opposed to the 
appointment of Raymond S. McKeough as a 
member of the Maritime Commission and I 
believe they are fully justified in the posi- 
tion they are taking against this appoint- 
ment. There is nothing in Mr. McKeough’s 
career which fits him for service on the im- 
portant Maritime Commission. There is a 
sharp division between two organizations of 
seamen in the merchant marine. Mr. Mc- 
Keough has been identified with one of these 
groups as a political adviser and Midwest 
director for the PAC, which is the political 
arm of the CIO. The proposed appointment 
therefore seems to be purely political regard- 
less of the effects upon the merchant marine. 


That is the way they look at it—as 
a political appointment, regardless of the 
effects the appointment will have on the 
merchant marine. 

I have been closely connected with the 
American merchant marine nearly all of my 
working life and I know a good deal about 
its ramifications and problems. I have 
known Mr. McKeough for some years and I 
believe he is entirely devoid of the experience 
essential to good service on the Maritime 
Commission. 


Quite a number of other telegrams are 
contained in the hearings, and since we 
conducted the hearings a great many ad- 
ditional telegrams have been sent to the 
Committee on Commerce which I shall 
not read to the Senate. I have not read 
them, but I am advised that they are all 
in opposition to the appointment. 

Here is a telegram from New York: 

The membership of the New York branch 
of the Seafarers International Union of North 
America wish to enter their protest against 
President Truman’s nomination of R. S. 
McKeough for the post of Commissioner of 
the United States Maritime Commission. I 
have been asked to notify you that as sea- 
men belonging to the American Federation of 
Labor they cannot have confidence that Mr. 
McKeough, who was former director of the 
Political Action Committee of the CIO, can 
act unbiasedly in matters on which A. F. of L. 
and CIO maritime unions have differences of 
opinion. 


And so on. Telegrams were also re- 
ceived from San Francisco, Calif., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Jacksonville, Fia., Los Angeles, 
Portland, Oreg., San Pedro, Calif., and so 
on, and so forth. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I desire to 
say that this would be a most unfortunate 
time to have a general strike occur in the 
merchant marine. We are now engaged 
in transporting to their homes our sol- 
diers from the European battlefields and 
from the Pacific battlefields. We need 
the veterans who are now serving in the 
merchant marine. We want the ships 
manned. We want seamen kept in 
the service. Of course, it may be said it 
would be wrong for seamen to strike. I 
thoroughly agree with such a statement. 
But I am not here to argue whether they 
ought to strike or not to strike. I do 
not want to give them any excuse for 
striking. I do not want to accentuate 


the conflict between these two groups, 
which has existed for a number of years 
and which is growing more perilous day 
by day. One group tries to obtain con- 
trol of one local from another. The other 
group tries the same sort of tactics on 
the other group. The situation is be- 
coming more and more acute and worse 
and worse every day and every hour. 

So, Mr. President, I think we had bet- 
ter vote with caution on this nomination. 
I voted in committee against it, and I 
shall vote on the floor of the Senate 
against the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mour- 
pock inthe chair). 'The question is, Will 
the Senate advise and consent to this 
nomination? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is un- 
pleasant to oppose any nomination sub- 
mitted by the President, and it is with 
great reluctance that I take the floor to 
oppose the nomination of Mr. McKeough. 
I do so because my convictions are very 
strong. The Maritime Commission is a 
most important body, and it handles a 
very vital section of the Nation’s busi- 
ness. We all know that without the 
shipping of the United States this war 
could not have been won. Peace has re- 
turned, but I think we all agree that in 
the future our shipping will play a most 
vital part in promoting the interests and 
furthering the well-being of this Nation. 
It is not only a matter of carrying the 
trade, but it is a matter of integration 
with the trade. A healthy shipping adds 
to the health of our commerce in all 
respects. 

The Maritime Commission handles a 
big business, and efficiency in that body 
is highly essential. There are five Com- 
missioners, and I believe Mr. McKeough’s 
appointment is intended to be for no less 
than 6 years. 

The act of 1936, which set up the pres- 
ent method of handling our merchant 
marine, in that section concerning the 
qualifications of the Maritime Commis- 
sioners, contains this proviso: 

No person shall hold office as a member 
of the Commission who, within 3 years prior 
to his appointment, shall have been em- 
ployed by, or have had any pecuniary inter- 
est in, any carrier by water or substantial 
pecuniary interest in any other person who 
derives a substantial portion of his revenues 


from any business associated with ships or 
shipping. 


Mr. President, that provision puts a 
degree of limitation upon the appointing 
power, because it rules out many men 
who by experience or knowledge would be 
well qualified for a position on the Mari- 
time Commission. It rules out anyone 
who has been connected with the man- 
agement or who has had anything to do 
in an executive capacity with any aspect 
of our shipping, and, furthermore, in 
reality, it can be interpreted to preclude 
the appointment of any person having 
a subsidiary interest in our shipping. 
The provision can be very restrictive. 

If Mr. McKeough has any particular 
qualifications for this office, it must be 
by virtue of his recent experiences bring- 
ing him into some relationship with 
labor. I am not lawyer enough, Mr. 
President, even to hazard a guess as to 
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whether the act of 1936 could be so in- 
terpreted as to disqualify him. As a lay. 
man, it strikes me that perhaps it could, 
but I do not care to labor the point. 1 
wish, however, to point out that in al) 
fairness there is a moral relationship 
which, by virtue of Mr. McKeough’s very 
recent connection with labor, could be 
held at least to question his qualificg- 
tions. 

But, Mr. President, it is not necessary 
to go into that. The very able Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON] has al- 
ready set forth the situation and has read 
some telegrams. I presume all Senators 
have been receiving similar telegrams. | 
have received various communications 
within the last 2 or 3 days, none of them 
favoring Mr. McKeough. They are all on 
the other side and are mostly confined to 
officials of various subsidiaries of the 
American Federation of Labor. I shall 
not read at any length. I have one from 
Mr. Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
who says he opposes confirmation for two 
reasons, the first being Mr. McKeough’s 
recent employment by the CIO. Mr. 
Green says: 

It is reasonable to conclude that Mr. Mc- 


Keough would be influenced by his relation- 
ship. 


We do not need to agree with that, but 
Mr. Green and, no doubt, many others 
think he would be influenced by his re- 
lationship. 

Mr. Green’s second reason: 

Those who serve as members of Maritime 
Commission should be experienced in mari- 
time problems and maritime issues which are 
presented to Maritime Commission for finai 
decision. There is no evidence at hand that 
Mr. McKeough is qualified— 


And so on. I have another telegram 
from the president of the metal trades 
department, A. F. of L., which is some- 
what remote from shipping. But here is 
one from the Seafarers’ International 
Union, the Atlantic and Gulf district: 

Representing approximately 30,000 seamen, 
Seafarers’ International Union, A. F. of L., 
protests strongly against the nomination of 
R. S. McKeough for the post of Maritime 
Commissioner. This person has lately been 
Midwest director for the CIO-PAC and has 
shown bias and prejudice against American 
Federation of Labor unionists. 


The telegram urges all Senators to 
fight against the appointment. 

Mr. President, I do not subscribe to the 
statement that Mr. McKeough has shown 
bias and prejudice. That is undoubt- 
edly something that is arguable. How- 
ever, this telegram represents the think- 
ing of a part of the most numerous 
organization of seamen. 

The following item comes from the 
Pacific coast: 


PoRTLAND, OrzeG., October 4, 1945. 
Hon. THomas C, Hart, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific and Seafarers 
International Union of North America re- 
quest you to oppose confirmation of R. 5. 
McKeough as member of Maritime Commis- 
sion. He is supported by groups whose polit- 
ical views do not harmonize with free g°V- 
ernment by and for a free people, and we 
vigorously oppose such persons holding ®“Y 
public office paid for out of public funds. We 
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believe McKeough’s confirmation would be 
detrimental to the welfare of the American 
merchant marine and Nation. 

CHARLES W. ATKIN, 
Acting Agent, Satlors’ Union of the Pacific. 


There are various other telegrams 
which I do not need to read. 

Mr. President, I assume that Mr. Mc- 
Keough’s general aptitude and his abil- 
ity are very high indeed. The President 
has made the appointment. So far as 
any specialized knowledge and expe- 
rience are concerned, they have been 
confined to one field. It is true that the 
personal element in our shipping is most 
important, and certain of the Maritime 
Commissioners need to work in that par- 
ticular field. The better qualified they 
are for the work, the better the Com- 
m‘ssion will be. 

The Commission has five members. 
As everyone knows, along with the ad- 
vantages of having several heads em- 
ployed on any important task, there are 
certain disadvantages as compared with 
heading an important agency by one 
man. Boards can and do work very use- 
fully and very acceptably. They some- 
times do not, because there is internal 

issension, lack of teamwork, and failure 
to pull together. 

Without ascribing to Mr. McKeough 
any tendency whatever to be a dissenter 
or a poor cooperator, let me say that the 
fact remains that in assuming this office 
under the circumstances and conditions 
which have been set forth, he would be 
very sadly handicapped from the start. 
I am quite willing to grant that he 
would have the highest integrity and 
would do the best any man could do 
in taking a judicial attitude in making 
any decision he had to make in resolving 
the demands of lakor, or of the factions 
of labor. But, Mr. President, the im- 
portant question is what the various 
factions of labor think he is going to do. 
What they fear is the most important 
thing in this problem. 

Seafaring men are a mercurial lot. 
They can become turbulent over night. 
As the able Senator from Louisiana has 
so ably stated, such an appointment 
might constitute a very grave danger to 
the smoothness of our reconversion and 
our efforts to get this country’s affairs 
moving along the usual lines of peace. 

In Mr. MceKeough we would not be 
sending to the Maritime Commission 
any particular ability, knowledge, or ex- 
perience which would be useful in that 
office. There would be nothing except 
the possibility of his usefulness in labor 
matters. However, in that field he would 
be terrifically handicapped. In effect, 
there would be two strikes on him when 
he began. In my judgment, his back- 
ground and his recent employment 
would introduce into the Maritime Com- 
Mission so many dangerous and highly 
explosive elements that, much as I re- 
gret having to say it, I am bound to ex- 
press the hope that the Senate will not 
confirm this nomination. 

F Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I believe 
‘at the first consideration which the 
United States Senate should keep in 
mind is the fact that Raymond Mc- 
Keough is an appointee of the President 
of the United States. Since I have been 
in the Senate I have heard the argu- 
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ment made on both sides of the aisle that 
when the President nominates a man 
with character and qualifications, that 
is sufficient for consent in the opinion 
of most Members of the Senate. 

The able Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OVERTON] tells us that so far as Mr. Mc- 
Keough’s character and qualifications 
are concerned, they are satisfactory to 
him. Then he leads us along another 
path, which I shall discuss later, and 
tells us why he is opposed to the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Ray- 
mond McKeough for this important po- 
sition. 

Mr. President, who is Raymond Mc- 
Keough? What has he done in his past 
life that qualifies him or disqualifies him 
for this position? I turn to the testi- 
mony which was given before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and read the col- 
loquy which took place between the able 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. B1Lso] 
and Mr. McKeough: 

Senator BrBo. I am sorry, but I don’t know 
anything at all about your background. I 
think I am a good juror on this case because 
I have no preconceived ideas about you or 
the job or the CIO, or the A. F. of L., either, 
for that matter; we don’t have enough of 
them in my State to bother with. What is 
your eaucational background? 

Mr. McKEovcGuH. I was educated in the pub- 
lic parochial schools of Chicago, graduated 
from De La Salle Institute. 

Senator Bireo. What institute? 

Mr. McKeoucH. De La Salle Institute in 
Chicago. 

Senator BrLBo. Yes? 

Mr. McKeoucH. I went to work, after grad- 
uating from what was the equivalent of a 
high school education, in the livestock com- 
mission business- in the stockyards, as a 
clerk; and from there I engaged in the rail- 


“road business. 


Senator Brzso. In what capacity? 

Mr. McKeEoucH. As a secretary to the oper- 
ating officers of three railroads, ending up 
as the assistant operating vice president of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad. 


Mr. President, here is an individual 
who started at the bottom and worked 
his way up until he became assistant op- 
erating vice president of a railroad. 
Does that demonstrate any qualifications 
or character from the standpoint of fi- 
delity and ability to handle business 
problems? The gentleman understands 
the railroad business. He understands 
rates. He understands transportation. 

From there where did he go? 

From there I engaged in the investment 
banking business on LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


If he had remained there and never 
engaged in any business other than the 
investment banking business on LaSalle 
Street, there would not be the objection 
te him there is in the United States Sen- 
ate today. If he had come from Wall 
Street in New York or from LaSalle 
Street in the city of Chicago, the people 
who are now opposing his nomination 
would not be objecting to him. 

He had political ambition, as many of 
us have, and he decided to run for the 
House of Representatives from the Sec- 
ond District, in the city of Chicago. He 
had opposition. He was successful, not 
only once or twice, but four times. After 
his fourth term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives he was still ambitious, as are 
many Members of the House, to come to 
the United States Senate, and he ran for 
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the high office of United States Senator 
in 1942, against cur colleague the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks]. 

What is his record es a Member of the 
House of Representatives? Was he one 
of those individuals to whom no one paid 
any attention over there? Was he an 
active Member? Was he an _ honest 
Member? Was he an efficient Member 
of the House of Representatives, or was 
he a laggard, a dullard, someone who 
could not command attention and re- 
spect? 

Let me read statements from Members 
of the House of Represer.tatives who 
know Ray McKeough better than does 
any Member of the Senate—Members 
who worked with him in the House in 
connection with his service in that im- 
portant public office. It will be recalled 
that when Mr. McKeough appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce, I said 
that if the committee wished to have 
witnesses to vouch for him, I could bring 
them by the score. In view of the un- 
completed record I thought it advisable 
to converse with men who know him 
best. 

So, Mr. President, I talked with some 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives about this man. Here is a letter 
from JoHN McCormack, majority leader 
of the House of Representatives at this 
time, one of the most distinguished and 
outstanding Members of the Congress, 
one of the most patriotic and high-mind- 
ed men who serves in either branch of 
the Congress: 

Dear Scott: I am very pleased to receive 
your inquiry of me in relation to former 
Congressman Raymond E. McKeough. It isa 
pleasure for me to convey to you the very 
high regard I have for him, not only person- 
ally, but in his capacity as an elective official, 


a former Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I considered Mr. McKeough one of the 
outstanding Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the years he was a Mem- 
ber of that body. Honorable and trustworthy, 
he devoted his fine talents to the service of 
the public as his conscience and judgment 
dictated. 


Mr. President, give me that kind of a 
man on the Maritime Commission, in the 
House of Representatives, or in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and I will show 
you a man who will serve his Government 
with fidelity and devotion. I do not care 
much what his background is, if he has 
the ability to attain the high position 
which Raymond McKeough has attained 
in the affairs of Government and in the 
affairs of business in this Nation. 

I read further from Mr. McCormacx’s 
Ictter: 

I have no hesitancy in expressing the opin- 
ion that, if confirmed as a member of the 
United States Maritime Commission, he 
would serve as a member of the Commission 
with distinction, with fairness to all and with 
favoritism to none. - 

During the years that Mr. McKeough was 
a Member of the House of Representatives it 
was my pleasure to know him very closely— 
not only as a Member of the House but as a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Prior to my election 5 years ago as majority 
leader of the House of Representatives, I was 
a member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for 10 years, and Mr. McKeough during the 
latter part of my service on this committee 
was also a member thereof. Even when a 
member or members disagreed with him, they 
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entertained for him deep respect for his views. 
Above all, they knew he was intellectually 


honest. 


I repeat, Mr. President, he is intellec- 
tually honest. I say to my colleagues 
here is something vital and far-reaching: 
A man who is intellectually honest. A 
man who is not intellectually honest, 
whether he be a Member of Congress or 
a member of the Maritime Commission, 
or holding any important business posi- 
tion, is a dangerous person, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I read further from the letter: 


I also want to call to your attention what 
I consider to be a very important fact, evi- 
dencing the regard that the membership of 
the House, particularly on the Democratic 
side, had for Mr. McKeough while he was a 
Member of the House. As you and the other 
Members of the Senate know— 

Here is a very important fact— 
a Democratic member of the Ways and Means 
Committee is elected by a Democratic caucus 
through a secret ballot. The primary reason 
for this is not only the importance of the 
Committee on Ways and Means as a legisla- 
tive committee but also the fact that the 
Democratic members of this committee con- 
stitute the committee on committees of the 
Democratic Party in the House. 


In other words, Mr. President, Ray 
McKeough was chosen to be a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
most important committee in the House 
of Representatives. A Member of the 
House of Representatives who serves on 
the Ways and Means Committee is se- 
lected by a caucus of the Democratic 
Members of the House. One who be- 
comes a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee becomes a member of the 
committee on committees, which selects 
the membership of the rest of the com- 
mittees in the House of Representatives. 
Ray McKeough was elected because of 
his ability, his integrity, and his honesty 
as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the third year of his serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives. 

I read further from the letter: 


Membership on the Democratic side of the 
Ways and Means Committee is the only 
Membership in the House on the Democratic 
side that a Democratic Member must be 
elected to in a Democratic caucus called for 
that purpose. Any man who is elected to the 
Ways and Means Committee must enjoy the 
confidence and respect of the great majority 
if not all of the Democratic Members of the 
House, During his period of service in the 
House, Mr. McKeough was overwhelmingly 
elected as a Democratic member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. ‘This clearly evi- 
dences the high regard in which he was held 
by his colleagues. 

I realize the confirmation of Mr. McKeough 
is a matter which rests with the Members 

, of the United States Senate. However, I am 
sure that the expression of opinion from 
those qualified to render one in relation to 
Mr. McKeough will not be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted by any Member of the Senate. 

I have no hesitancy in expressing the 
strong opinion that Mr. McKeough is well 
qualified to perform the duties that devolve 
upon a member of the United States Mari- 
time Commission and that he will perform 
them without fear or favor. He has always 
impressed me as a man who in the perform- 
ance of any duty will follow the convictions 
of his conscience. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCorMack, 
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That is not all, Mr. President. Here is 
a letter from another member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, one of the 
most able, trusted, and respected Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
who has served over a period of years. 
I served with him and Mr. McCormack 
when I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives. This letter comes from 
JERE Cooper, of Tennessee, another 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who sat shoulder to shoulder, 
side by side, day after day, with Ray 
McKeough, discussing, debating, and 
analyzing the vital problems of this Na- 
tion dealing with revenue and other mat- 
ters. Here is what he says: 

My Dear Scott: Referring to our conversa- 
tion today, I am very glad to give an expres- 
sion in the interest of our nrutual friend and 
former colleague, Hon. Raymond McKeough, 
of Illinois. 

It was my privilege to be rather closely 
associated with Mr. McKeough during his 
period of service in the House of Representa- 
tives and to serve with him on the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means during most of 
that time. 

Although our views were not always in 
full agreement I always found him to be a 
man of the highest character and integrity 
and worthy and deserving in every respect. 
I regard him as a man of outstanding ability 
and demonstrated devotion to the public 
service. 


I repeat, Mr. President, “demonstrated 
devotion to the public service.” 

The letter concludes as follows: 

I feel confident that he will make a splen- 
did record as a member of the Maritime 
Commission. 


With kindest personal regards and sincere 
best wishes, I am, 


JERE COOPER. 


Last, but not least, I read to the Sen- 
ate a letter from a man who has a long, 
distinguished, outstanding career in the 
House of Representatives, a man who is 
known throughout this Nation for his 
sense of fairness, for his integrity, for 
his devotion to duty, a man who would 
not under any circumstances or consid- 
erations whatever write a letter endors- 
ing a man if the man did not deserve it. 
I refer to the beloved gentleman from 
North Carolina, Bos DoucutTon, who is 
now chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. I shall read what Bos DoucHTon 
says about Ray McKeough. I am reading 
to the Senate the words of men who 
know Ray McKeough best. I am not 
quoting the words of some strangers out 
on the Atlantic coast or Pacific coast 
who have sent telegrams to Senators be- 
cause of the urgings of a few prejudiced 
leaders. They do not know any more 
about Ray McKeough than I know about 
Emperor Hirohito—and perhaps not as 
much. Yet they send here one telegram 
after another upbraiding the Senate and 
asking the Senate not to confirm the 
nomination of McKeough, when they do 
not know a single thing about him other 
than the fact that he worked for the 
PAC in behalf of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1944. That is the only excuse they 
have, and that is the real, basic reason 
why some Members of the Senate may 
vote against the confirmation of the 
nomination of Ray McKeough. 
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Here is what Bos Doucuron says: 

Dear Scott: This letter is written with 
reference to our telephone conversation reg. 
tive to the confirmation of Hon. Ray Me. 
Keough as a member of the Maritime Com. 
mission. 

While not presuming to advise or suggest 
to you or any Member of the Senate as to 
how to vote on this matter, I am pleased to 
stat- that, in my opinion, neither the out. 
standing ability nor integrity of Mr. Mc. 
Keough can be questioned. Not only did my 
service with him in the House of Represen. 
tatives warrant this conclusion, but it js 
also confirmed by my first-hand opportunity 
to judge of the worth and work of Mr. Mc- 
Keough while he served as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


Mr. President, will the Members of the 
Senate take the word of Bos Dovucurton 
and JERE Cooper and JOHN McCormack, 
who sat side by side with Ray McKeough 
in a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which was considering vital 
problems day after day and year after 
year, or will the Senate consider a group 
of telegrams which were inspired and 
sent to the committee, with no oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine any of the per- 
sons who sent the telegrams? 

I read further from the letter: 

While Mr. McKeough and I did not always 
agree 100 percent on al. legislative matters, 
I never had the slightest occasion to question 
his high purpose; and, while it is none of 
my concern, I believe that the public in- 
terest would be promoted by his confirma- 
tion. 

With my kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. DoucuTon, 


Mr. President, on the Maritime Com- 
mission we need men with intellectual 
honesty, we need men with high purpose, 
we need men such as Bos DOUGHTON says 
Ray McKeough is. 

Some speak about the question of ex- 
perience; they say Ray McKeough has 
no qualifications, that he does not have 
the qualifications which some others do 
have for this job. Well, Mr. President, 
Joe Kennedy was the first chairman o! 
the Maritime Commission. I do not know 
that he ever sailed a ship, unless it was 
his own private yacht. He represented 
Big Business, and there was no question 
about him. But if one of the so-called 
little fellows, who has worked from the 
ground up, is nominated for such a posi- 
tion, if some person feels that he repre- 
sents a minority group of some kind 
which does not quite square with the big 
interests of the country, then we readily 
find a certain group who seek to oppose 
him, 

Mr. President, who else is for Ray 
McKeough? Reference has been made 
to the American Federation of Labor. 
One would believe from the arguments 
made that all members of the American 
Federation of Labor are Opposed to Ray 
McKeough. Mr. President, I was a little 
grieved when I heard the able senior 
Senator from Louisiana read a telegram 
from my very dear friend Victor Olan- 
der, secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Illinois. Mr. Olander }s 
a very fine gentleman and a very smart 
person; yet he is opposed to the confir- 
mation of the nomination of Ray Mc- 
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Keough to be a Member of the Maritime 
Commission, But back in 1942, when 
Ray McKeough was a candidate for the 
Senate, running against our colleague, 
Mr. Brooks, the American Federation of 
Labor in Illinois, of which Victor Olan- 
der is the secretary, endorsed Ray 
McKeough for the position of Senator 
of the United States. Yet today, Mr. 
President, although Ray McKeough is 
qualified, under the theory of Mr. Olan- 
der, to be a Senator of the United States, 
he is not qualified to serve on the Mari- 
time Commission. 

Mr. President, with the knowledge 
that Senators have of the Maritime 
Commission, the experience acquired 
during our service in the Senate and 
with political affairs in our own State, is 
there any member of this body who feels 
that he could not act as a member of the 
Maritime Commission and perform his 
duties efficiently and satisfactorily? I 
pause for an answer. Is there any Sen- 
ator here who believes that he could not 
serve as a member of the Maritime Com- 
mission? For lack of qualification?— 
I further pause. No Senator answers. 
So, Mr. President, we all believe that we 
could serve. In Illinois the members of 
labor unions and thousands upon thou- 
sands of voters believed in 1942 that Mr. 
McKeough was qualified to serve in the 
Senate of the United States, but some 
persons including certain Senators be- 
lieve that he is not qualified to serve on 
the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I did not answer the 
Senator’s question because I had already 
made a statement, and gave reasons why 
I, as well as the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Commerce Committee, con- 
sidered Mr. McKeough as not qualified 
to be confirmed at this time as a mem- 
ber of the Maritime Commission. I can 
well understand how I could vote for 
a man to be a Member of the United 
States Senate or of the United States 
House of Representatives, or to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. But at the same time 
I would not vote for him to be a member 
of the Maritime Commission under all 
the circumstances surrounding the pend- 
ing appointment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator believe 
that if he, the Senator from Louisiana, 
were an appointee to membership on the 
Maritime Commission there would be any 
que tion about his confirmation by the 
eenate? 

Mr. OVERTON. That would be ut- 
terly impossible because the Senator 
from Louisiana knows of his lack of abil- 
ly to serve as a member of the Mari- 
time Commission, and he would not ac- 
cept such an appointment. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows that 
if the President should today appoint 
any Member of the Senate to be a mem- 
ber of the Maritime Commission, the 
abpointment would be confirmed with- 
out any question. Last week a Member 
of the Senate was confirmed to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Tam glad that Harold Burton was ap- 
Fointed, and that his appointment was 
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confirmed. But no question was raised 
with regard to the appointment. Presi- 
dent Truman has made many appoint- 
ments, all of which were good. But the 
moment he starts just a little to the left 
cf center, so to speak, he runs into 
trouble. I know whereof I speak. No 
one will fool me with regard to the ques- 
tion of voting for or against Ray Me- 
Keough. I know the reason for any 
opposition to Ray McKeough, and every 
other Member of this body also knows 
the reason. 

Mr. President, I have received the fol- 
lowing telegram with reference to the 
appointment of Mr. McKeough to be a 
member of the Maritime Commission: 

OctToser 8, 1£45. 

Forty-six delegates representing local 
unions effiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor comprising general teamsters, 
milk-wagon drivers, bakery drivers, bever- 
age drivers, commission drivers, dairy work- 
ers, warehousemen, garment workers, paint- 
ers, plumbers, and many others representing 
thousands of workers are on record at the 
Chicago Federation of Labor meeting held in 
Chicago, Sunday, October 7, supporting the 
nomination of Raymond McKeough. 

PETER J. HoBAN, 
Vice President, Local 753, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chicago. 


These laboring men elected delegates 
who met for the purpose of voting 
whether or not they would support Ray 
McKecugh’s nomination, and sent the 
telegram which I have read. They did 
not send one telegram after another with 
one name signed as representing 39,000 
or 60.000 seamen, as has been done in 
some of the telegrams which have been 
presented here. 

It is just a case of pure “bunk” when 
one man sends a wire telling a Senator 
that he represents a certain number of 
men in behalf of any proposition. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam compelled to leave 
the Chamber for a while. I must attend 
a conference on potatoes: There is a 
great surplus of them. There is also a 
surplus of labor unions, or at least it 
would so seem. I wish merely to make a 
brief statement. I must attend the 
meeting, and I should like to make the 
statement before I leave. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the Senator will 
not take too much time. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I shall take only a 
minute. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Ido not have much to 
say except that I, too, have received tele- 
grams from the A. F. of L. I received a 
2-page telegram from Bill Green. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will have something to 
say about that later on. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am a member of the 
A. F. of L. However, I do not want to 
dodge any issue. I may not be present 
when the vote is taken on the pending 
nomination, and I want it to be known 
how I stand with regard to the matter. 
If I am present in the Chamber when the 
vote is taken I shall vote for the confir- 
mation of Mr. McKeough. I shall not 
vote against a man merely because he is 
or is not a member of any particular 
union, I hope I will have the opportunity 
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in the future of voting also for members 
of the A. F. of L. to fill important 
positions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of Scuth Carolina in the 
chair). Without objection, the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. TayLor] may absent 
himself from the Senate for the pur- 
pose of attending a potato meeting. 
LLaughter. ] 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate to an- 
other very important labor leader who 
has taken issue with Mr. Green and the 
particular segment of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which is interested in 
this matter. Let it be understood that 
there is only a very small segment of the 
American Federation of Labor which op- 
poses the nomination of Ray McKeough. 
That is the Seafarers International 
Union of North America. 

I have before me a copy of the Inter- 
national Teamster dated October 1945, 
of Which Mr. Daniel J. Tobin is editor. 
On page 5 of that magazine, which is 
published each month, is an article en- 
titled “McKeough Is Unjustly Attacked. 
Always for Labor, but A. F. of L. Opposes 
Appointment.” The article is in part as 
follows: 


M’KEOUCH IS UNJUSTLY ATTACKED—ALWAYS FOR 
LABOR, BUT A. F. OF L. OPPOSES APPOINTMENT 


For the purpose of calling it to the atten- 
tion of the great multitude of our members, 
let us endeavor to show how labor has been 
treated in Washington. First let us say that 
there isn’t one outstanding national labor 
official whose influence and standing amongst 
the masses amounts to a great deal who holds 
any particularly important position in the 
Government. Why? Because of labor itself. 
If an A. F. of L. man is suggested for some im- 
portant post, the CIO goes in and opposes 
him. And vice versa. 

Recentiy we had a friend of labor who was 
nominated for a post on the Shipping Board, 
the Honorable Raymond McKeough. This 
gentleman was a Congressman for several 
years from Chicago, and he never failed to 
be present and vote in labor’s interests. 

Not only did he vote in favor of labor, but 
he was in there battling on the floor of Con- 
gress for labor. He ran for United States 
Senator on the Democratic ticket in the last 
general election against Senator Brooks, the 
incumbent and Republican candidate. 

All of labor supported him, both divisions. 
Then he took a job as director of the PAC, 
which was, as our members know, financed 
mainly by CIO unions. He did a good job 
and helped to carry out the policy of the 
PAC, endeavoring to elect the friends of labor 
to office. 

The writer of this article worked in co- 
operation with him throughout the several 
districts, and all labor unions, including our 
own joint council in Chicago, worked with 
him to bring about the desired results. 

You know the answer: As soon as he was 
suggested for the Shipping Board the Sea- 
farers’ Union, chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor, immediately opposed 
him on the grounds that he would favor, if 
appointed, Johnny Green’s organization of 
seamen, which is chartered by the CIO. 

They made a protest to the A. F. of L., and 
President Green opposed the nomination of 
McKeough. We know this man, and we do not 
think he would be prejudiced in favor cf the 
CIO union over the other AFL union, but 
it would be only natural if he were some- 
what prejudiced. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamr- 
sters does not bring this case to your atien- 
tion for any reason except to show you that 
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there are important bureaus and commis- 
sions in Washington that have to do with 
the affairs of labor and they are honey- 
combed with the enemies of labor. 

The Manufacturers’ Association and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce have 
no trouble in reaching an agreement on their 
appointees, but labor unions continually dis- 
agree, and labor, with its great strength and 
power—the institution that was responsible 
for electing the Roosevelt administration four 
times—is just sidetracked because of the fact 
that a few men in labor, standing on their 
old prejudices, do not have what it takes to 
lead the way, to make certain sacrifices, to 
subdue their past opinions and prejudices, 
so that we may get somewhere for the pro- 
tection of our members who have elected us 
and forget ourselves and do the job that 
should be done for them, whose lives and the 
lives and interests of whose families are some- 
what in our charge and keeping. 





Daniel Tobin is one of the leading labor 
men of this country and he is one of the 
most influential leaders in the A. F. of L. 
I would not be surprised if he could tell 
William Green once in a while what to 
do in connection with labor affairs in 
the American Federation of Labor. Dan 
Tobin is for Ray McKeough in this mat- 
ter, and he states in the article which I 
have just read that McKeough has been 
unjustly dealt with at the hands of labor 
itself. 

Mr. President, is the Senate of the 
United States going to turn down Ray 
McKeough merely because one segment 
of organized labor in this country is op- 
posed to him? That is practically the 
sum and substance of the argument of 
the able Senator from Louisiana. I 
want my position to be distinctly under- 
stood that insofar as I am concerned, no 
labor organization, whether it be the CIO 
or the A. F. of L., may tell me what I 
can or cannot do with respect to any 
nomination which comes before the Sen- 
ate of the United States. So long as the 
appointee is supported with credentials 
such as those which Ray McKeough has, 
I shall not permit the A. F. of L. to control 
me and neither shall I permit the CIO 
to control my vote. 

William Green is the President of the 
American Federation of Labor. He sent 
a long telegram to every Member, I as- 
sume, of the Senate. At least I received 
one this morning. He did not, appear 
before the Committee on Commerce. He 
sent a man by the name of Hines to tes- 
tify in his behalf. In view of the tele- 
gram which William Green sent to Sena- 
tors today it is tremendously interesting 
to note what Hines said in his testimony. 
His statement is very interesting, and 
indicates a very noteworthy and noble 
reason why he is opposed to Ray 
McKeough’s confirmation. 

After Mr. Hines had testified for some 
time, I asked him this question: 

Senator Lucas, If Mr. McKeough belonged 
to your organization, there wouldn’t be any 
question about his qualifications and ability 
to serve? You wouldn’t be here, would you? 

Mr. HINES. What do you think about that? 

Senator Lucas. I am asking you, Mr. Hines. 

Mr. HINES, I presume that if Mr. McKeough 
came direct from our organization Joe Cur- 
ran and some more of them would be down 
here opposing him. 


Think of that. 


Senator OVERTON. On account of his lack 
of experience? 
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Mr. HINEs. Well, because be was affiliated 
with the federation? 


Not because of his lack of experience, 
but because he was with the CIO. Is 
not that a high and noble reason for one 
laboring man to oppose another. I read 
further: 

Senator OVERTON, Oh, you mean the other 
side would be? 

Mr. HINES. Yes. 

Senator OVERTON. Well, I mean—— 

Mr. Hines. It is purely, Senator, just purely 
a question of whether or not 





I am sorry I interrupted him at that 
point. 

Senator Lucas. It is a fight between the 
two organizations; that’s all it is. 

Senator ROBERTSON, You believe that it 
would be much better to have a man who 
is acceptable to both organizations in that 
position? 

Mr. HINEs. I think so; yes. 

Senator ROBERTSON, Yes. 

Mr. HINeES. I think it would be quite a 
happly situation. It is very unfortunate 
from Mr. McKeough’s standpoint that he 
finds himself in that position. 

Senator OVERTON, Let us put it this way: 
As far as you can speak for the American 
Federation of Labor and answer this ques- 
tion—possibly you can’t speak for them, but 
you can give your individual opinion—sup- 
pose you were called upon by the President 
to recommend someone for this appointment. 
Would you select someone who had had no 
experience in maritime work, whether he is 
connected with the AFL or not? 

Mr. HINES. Well, I wouldn’t care to an- 
swer that, Senator, without going into it a 
little more thoroughly. I think it is quite 
probable that someone who has had no ex- 
perience could do a pretty good job. 


There is Hines saying that McKeough, 
even though he has not had maritime 
experience, could do a pretty good job, 
but he is against him solely and wholly 
because he represents the CIO. 

Let me state right here, Mr. President, 
that Raymond McKeough never belonged 
to a labor organization in his life, he 
never belonged to the A. F. of L. at any 
time, he never belonged to the CIO at any 
time. He went out in 1944 to do a job for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and for Demo- 
cratic candidates for the Senate and 
House of Representatives. Ray Mc- 
Keough’s crime stems from his effort as 
director of the PAC in three States in 
helping elect Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
other Democrats. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. McKeough is 
still serving as a paid representative of 
the CIO, although Mr. Roosevelt’s elec- 
tion has long since been over. 

Mr. LUCAS. He testified that he is 
still on the pay roll. I read further from 
the record: 

Senator Overton. Well, that is a fair an- 
swer. 


What does Mr. Green say in his tele- 
gram this morning about this very mat- 
ter? He said: 

I am personally and officially opposed to 
his appointment for the following reasons: 
First, he has long been employed and is 
now employed by CIO in promotion of its 
Political Action Committee headed by Sidney 
Hillman, 
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Of course, the American Federation of 
Labor never takes any part in politics. 
The telegram reads further: 

-It is reasonable to conclude that Mr. Mc. 
Keough would be influenced by his relation. 
ship to and association with CIO if his 
appointment to Martime Commission js 
confirmed. Seafarers’ International Union, 
Masterc, Mates, and Pilots, and other organ. 
izations affiliated with American Federation 
of Labor affected by rulings made by Mari. 
time Commission of which Mr. McKeough 
would be a member, would be handicapped 
when Maritime Commission would be calleq 
upon to render decisions favored by Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor seamen’s unions 
and opposed by CIO seamen’'s unions, and 
vice versa. Second, those who serve as mem- 
bers of Maritime Commission should be expe- 
rienced in maritime problems and maritime 
issues which are presented to Maritime Com. 
mission for final decision. There is no eyj- 
dence at hand that Mr. McKeough is quali- 
fied by reason of experience. 


Does anyone believe that if Ray Mc- 
Keough had been working for Bill Green 
in the last election, or had been a mem- 
ber of his organization, he would say Mr. 
McKeough was devoid of experience? 

How much control does the Maritime 
Commission have over the men in the 
merchant marine? One would think 
they controlled them from the time they 
left the ports and sailed the high seas 
of the world until they got back. From 
the type of telegrams received here, one 
would think they went with them every 
moment. 

Mr. President, I have examined this 
record pretty carefully, I have read the 
Maritime Act, and I assert that there is 
only one section of the act which deals 
with the individuals who are lodging 
these complaints against McKeough. In 
title III, section 301 provides: 


Sec. 301. (a) The Commission is author- 
ized and directed to investigate the employ- 
ment and wage conditions in oceangoing 
shipping and, after making such investiga- 
tion and after appropriate hearings, to in- 
corporate in the contracts authorized under 
titles VI and VII of this act minimum- 
manning scales and minimum-wage scales 
and reasonable working conditions for all 
officers and crews employed on all types of 
vessels receiving an operating-differential 
subsidy. After such minimum manning and 
wage scales and working conditions shall 
have been adopted by the Commission, ne 
change shall be made therein by the Com- 
mission except upon formal complaint, pub- 
lic notice of the hearing to be held on such 
complaint, and a hearing by the Commission 
of all interested parties, under such rules 
as the Commission shall prescribe, 


I challenge anyone to find any other 
section in this particular Maritime Act 
which deals with the seamen. In other 
words, the Commission fixes the mini- 
mum wage and the minimum manning 
scale, and when they do that, that is the 
end, so far as wages are concerned, until 
another application for a review is placed 
before them. If that happened, Mc- 
Keough could not make a decision for 2 
CIO group which he did not make for an 
A. F. of L. group. These individuals, s° 
far as wages are concerned, are treated 
on the same basis, and it is fallacious and 
specious to argue, through these tele- 
grams, that Ray McKeough could favor 
one union over another as a result of tis 
section of the act. 
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So far as the difference between these 
labor unions are concerned, the Senator 
from Louisiana says he does not want 
to fire the torch that is going to cause 
a great explosion between these two 
unions. Well! well! Mr. McKeough is 
going to start the revolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent. He would have nothing to do with 
q single seaman, except to fix minimum 
wages, not for members of the CIO, but 
for those of the A. F. of L. and all others 
alike. His duties with seamen are ex- 
tremely limited. 

Mr. President, I cannot go along with 
the argument made by my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana, The warfare be- 
tween these two unions has been going 





on ever since a group in the A. F. of L.° 


broke off and formed the CIO, and I pre- 
sume it will continue. The fact that we 
confirm McKeough will not alter it one 
way or the other. 

One would think all the troubles of the 
two opposing labor organizations would 
be ended if we did not confirm Mc- 
Keough, He is the key to peace between 
the CIO and A. F. of L., according to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, just as surely as we do 
not confirm Ray McKeough, certain seg- 
ments of the A. F. of L. are going to claim 
the credit for his defeat. They will con- 
tend that they made the Senate of the 
United States bow to their wishes, not- 
withstanding there were only two wit- 
nesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee and subjected themselves to cross- 
examination by the members of the 
committee. 

Imagine railroading a man out of an 
important position of this kind with a 
lot of ex parte telegrams. Why did the 
committee not call Admiral Land and 
ask him what he thought about this sit- 
uation? Why did they not examine him 
thoroughly about the Maritime Commis- 
sion, with all its duties and ramifications. 
Just imagine repudiating an appointee 
of the President on a lot of telegrams, 
which were inspired in the first instance, 
none of the signers of which could from 
personal knowledge give justifiable rea- 
son for his rejection. 

Mr, President, there are three admirals 
on the Maritime Commission now. Ad- 
miral Land is responsible for our for- 
eign shipping. A great responsibility 
rests on him. He is a fine gentleman, a 
Navy man, who graduated at the Naval 
Academy in the class of 1902. 

There is another admiral on the Com- 
mission by the name of Howard LeRoy 
Vickery, a Naval Academy graduate in 
the class of 1915. He has been con- 
nected with superintending construc- 
tion in navy yards, as well as acting as 
adviser in the shipping problems. He 
went on the Commission in 1937. 

There is another admiral on the Com- 
nission, 70 years of age, Edward Mac- 
Cauley, a Naval Academy graduate in 
1896. He was in the Spanish-American 
War, World War I, and has had con- 
Siderable experience in naval and ship- 
bing affairs. 

Then there is John M. Carmody, a 
graduate from the Elmira Free Academy 
In 1889. He was a bookkeeper for a 
humber of years with various business 
Concerns. He later was in charge of the 


incustrial relations division of the Davis 
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Coal & Coke Co. He then became editor 
of the Iron Age, and finally landed in 
Washington in 1933, as head of the Fed- 
eral Works Administration. He was a 
good administrator, but what I am 
speaking of is that he has had abso- 
lutely no maritime experience. 

Another commissioner who held that 
office for a while suddenly passed away. 
I am advised that he had no maritime 
experience. Some new blood from the 
Great Lakes region will do no harm to 
the make-up of this Commission. 

Mr. President, that is about all I have 
to say in connection with this important 
appointment. I want to conclude by re- 
minding the Senate once more that this 
is a Presidential appointment, and I do 
not believe the Senate of the United 
States, regardless of the political afiilia- 
tions of its Members, ought to repudiate 
President Truman on the shallow and 
specious record which has been made 
against an honorable and upright man. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce, whose mem- 
bers were appointed to conduct hear- 
ings on the appointment of Raymond S. 
McKeough to be a member of the Mari- 
time Commission, I wish to say a few 
words in opposition to the confirmation 
of his nomination. I endorse what the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton], has already said. I 
feel that if we are to have a merchant 
marine able to carry the seaborne com- 
merce of our Nation it is essential that 
the governing body be not only impartial 
but that it have the respect and support 
of the personnel of the ships operated 
under the Maritime Commission. 

The Senator from Louisiana advised 
the Senate that of the 2,500 ships oper- 
ating in the merchant marine 1,400 were 
manned by members of the A. F. of L. 
union and approximately 1,100 by mem- 
bers of. the CIO union. There is bitter 
dissention between these unisns, and the 
appointment to the Maritime Commis- 
sion of a prominent member of one 
union or a body affiliated with it can do 
nothing but increase the bad condition 
which exists today between the two un- 
ions. 

Like most other Senators I have re- 
ceived a number of telegrams in refer- 
ence to this nomination. I would like 
to read some of them to the Senate. 
Copies of others have been read or fully 
referred to, and I shall ask that they be 
printed in the Recorp. I will first read 
a telegram from John P. Frey, presi- 
dent, metal trades department, A. F. of L., 
under date of October 3, from Washing- 
ton, D. C., as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 3, 1945. 
Hon. EpWArD V. ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The metal trades department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has a deep interest 
in the neutrality and impartiality of the 
United States Maritime Commission in all 
matters in which the Industrial Union of 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers cf Amer- 
ica (CIO) and the metal trades department 
(A. F. of L.) is concerned. To confirm the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Raymond S. McKeough as 
a@ member of the United States Maritime 
Commission would place in that body a man 
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who could not be unbiased as between these 
labor groups for Mr. McKeough at present 
is employed by the CIO-PAC. I feel assured 
of your desire to maintain the United States 
Maritime Commission as an unprejudiced 
nonpartisan body so far as the A. F. of L. and 
the CIO are concerned. In view of the above 
I feel fully justified in requesting you to vote 
against Mr. McKeough’s confirmation. 
JOHN P. Frer, 
President, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


I read another telegram under date of 
San Francisco, October 3, from C. J. 
Haggerty, secretary, California State 
Federation of Labor, as follows: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., October 3, 1945. 
Hon. Epwarp V. ROBERTSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Nomination of R. S. McKeough as mari- 
time commissioner has been rejected by Sen- 
ate committee on grounds that his CIO-PAC 


affiliation disqualifies him for the new job 


which involves A.F.of L.and CIO unions. We 
strongly urge that committee’s action be up- 
held as his appointment to position would 
create serious disturbance in maritime in- 
dustry. 
C. J. HaGGERTY, 
Secretary, California.Siate Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


I read a telegram dated San Pedro, 
Calif., October 4, from Charles Brenner, 
agent, as follows: 


San Pepro, Cauir., October 4, 1945. 
Senator Epwarp V. ROBERTSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.. 

The Wilmington branch of the Sailors 
Union Pacific AFL vigorously protest the 
appointment of R. S. McKeough, key figure 
of the Communist-controlled PAC to the 
Maritime Commission and that you use your 
good offices to defeat the appointment. 

CHARLES BRENNER, Agent. 


The next telegram I have in my hand 
is from William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. It isa 
copy of a telegram which was dealt with 
fully by the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Hart], and I shall not read it, 
but ask that it may be printed in the 
RecorpD, at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 10, 1945. 
Hon. Epwarp V. ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Senate Commerce Committee declared 
against confirmation of appointment of Ray- 
mond McKeough as a member of Maritime 
Commission. In my opinion this committce 
was fully justified in action taken. I carnest- 
ly hope you will gustain committe by voting 
against confirmation of appointment of Ray- 
mond McKeough to serve as member of Mari- 
time Commission. I am personally and ofii- 
cially opposed to his appointment for follow- 
ing reasons. First, he has long been employed 
and is now employed by CIO in promotion 
of its political action committee headed by 
Sidney Hillman. It is reasonable to conclude 
that Mr. McKeough would be influenced by 
his relationship to and association with 
CIO if his appointment to Maritime 
Commission is confirmed. Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, Masters, Mates, and Pilots 
and other organizations affliated with Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affected by rulings 
made by Maritime Commission of which Mr. 
McKeough would be a member would be 
handicapped when Maritime Commission 
would be called upon to render decisicns 
favored by American Federation of Labor 
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seamen’s unions and opposed by CIO 
seamen’s unions and vice versa. Second, 
those who serve as members of Maritime 
Commission should be experienced in mari- 
time problems and maritime issues which 
are presented to Maritime Commission for 
final decision. There is no evidence at hand 
that Mr. McKeough is qualified by reason 
of experience in maritime field or by his 
knowledge of maritime problems, procedure, 
and questions. I officially and personally re- 
quest that you vote against confirmation of 
appointment of Raymond McKeough to serve 
as a member of Martime Commission. 

Wm. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I have a telegram 
from Charles W. Atkin, acting agent, 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, dated Port- 
land, Oreg., October 4. That telegram 
also has been previously referred to, and 
I ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 


There being no objection, the telegram 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 
PORTLAND OREG., October 4, 1945. 
Hon. Epwarp V. ROBERTSON, 
fenate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sailors Union of the Pacific and Seafarers 
International Union of North America request 
you to oppose confirmation of R. S. Mc- 
Keough as member of Maritime Commission, 
He is supported by groups whose political 
views do not harmonize with free govern- 
ment by and for a free people and we vigor- 
ously oppose such persons holding any public 
office paid for out of the public funds. We 
believe McKeough’s confirmation would be 
detrimental to the welfare of the American 
merchant marine and Nation. 

CHARLES W. ATKIN, 

Acting Agent, Sailors Union of the Pacific. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I have a telegram 
from John Hawk, secretary-treasurer, 
Atlantic & Gulf District, Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union, dated New York, 
October 4, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

New York, N. Y., October 4, 1945. 
Senator EpwARD V. ROBERTSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Representing approximately 30,000 seamen, 
Seafarers International Union, A. F. of L. 
protests strongly against the nomination of 
R. S. McKeough for the post of Maritime 
Commissioner. This person has lately been 
midwest director for the CIO Political Action 
Committee and has shown bias and prejudice 
against American Federation of Labor Union- 
ists. We urge all Senators to fight for the 
appointment of an unbiased figure to this 
important post which carries a great deal 
of authority over the merchant marine. 

JOHN Hawk, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Atlantic and 
Gulf District Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union of North America. 


fr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] has referred to telegrams, and 
suggested that few, if any opponents of 
the appointment of Mr. McKeough ap- 
peared before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Commerce Committee holding 
hearings on this nomination. Capt. C.F. 
May, President of the Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots West Coast Local No. 90 of 
San Francisco, appeared before the com- 
mittee, and I should like to read the col- 
loquy which I had with Captain May, 


which appears on page 20 of the hear- 
ings, as follows: 

Senator RoBEeRTSON. Captain, as I see it you 
feel that the appointment of Mr. McKeough 
would be a disturbing factor in the labor 
situation in the Maritime Commission? 

Captain May. Well, we know—that is what 
we are fearful of. We know the trouble is 
brewing. It is the undermining continuously 
going on, and then steps have to be taken 
in the Maritime Commission. 

Senator Lucas. From what you said here, 
it couldn’t be much worse than what it is 
at the present time, regardless of who was 
appointed. 

Captain May. I didn’t get that. 

Senator Lucas. I just make that observa- 
tion. I say, from the testimony I have heard 
here, as far as disturbing the morale of the 
seamen is concerned, I undertake to say that 
whoever is appointed down here is not going 
to disturb the morale very much. It is the 
fight that is going on between the two or- 
ganizations at the present time that is going 
to disturb the morale. 

Captain May. And when we come here and 
a decision has to be made, we want to have 
a fair decision and not a one-sided decision. 

Senator Lucas. Well, that is all right. 

Senator RosBerTson. You believe that it 
would be very much to the advantage of 
the maritime industry to have an impartial 
man appointed to the Commission? 

Captain May. Yes, sir. 

Senator RosperTson. A man that is not con- 
nected with the CIO, PAC, or the A. F. of L.? 

Captain May. Yes, sir; personally I would. 

Senator Rosertson. And Mr. McKeough 
being connected and an officer of the PAC, 
you feel that he does not fit that position? 

Captain May. Definitely. 


Mr. President, I wish to emphasize one 
thing particularly which was mentioned 
by the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana, and that is that there is no op- 
position from a personal viewpoint to 
Mr. McKeough. The opposition which 
the Senator from Louisiana voiced and 
which I voice is that his appointment 
would increase the animosity, the bad 
feeling, which today exists between the 
two unions in connection with the Mari- 
time Commission. . I feel that the ap- 
pointment of Mr. McKeough to the Mari- 
time Commission would, if I may use the 
expression, have the effect of pouring 
gasoline on a fire already kindled. 

I hope the Senate will vote against the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I am 

opposed to the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. McKeough. I shall vote 
against it. 
' This man has been nominated by the 
President to be a member of the impor- 
tant Maritime Commission. Convincing 
evidence that the United States maritime 
business is controlled by the Communist- 
dominated maritime union has been ad- 
duced before numerous special commit- 
tees of the Congress, particularly the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. This union is affiliated with the 
CIO. It is, therefore, an important con- 
sideration that the appointee whose 
nomination is now submitted for con- 
firmation has been for some time and is 
now the district representative of the 
CIO Political Action Committee for the 
State of Illinois. 

It would be highly improper to refuse 
confirmation of this appointee because 
of his affiliation with any legitimate, law- 
abiding organization, if such member- 
ship did not disqualify him for or inter- 
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fere with the governmental services to be 
performed; but by the same token jt 
would be an evasion of the constitutiona| 
obligations of the Senate to confirm any 
appointee who is affiliated with an or- 
ganization engaged in illegal activities 
and whose objectives are un-American in 
their concept. 

I am convinced that the Political Ac- 
tion Committee of the CIO is both illega) 
and un-American. The Political Action 
Committee of the CIO is admittedly 
political organization engaged directly 
and exclusively in political activities ang 
as such is squarely within the purview 
of the Corrupt Practices Act and the pro- 
visions of the Hatch Act. During the 
last national election the CIO unions 
contributed in excess of $800,000 to the 
Political Action Committee for politica] 
purposes, exclusive of the huge amounts 
coerced from the union’s membership. 
Both the contributions and the receipts 
were clearly in violation of law. The 
Attorney General of the United States 
by a weird process of thin’ and sleazy 
reasoning whitewashed this open and 
flagrant violation of the law. 

The CIO has deliberately and inten- 
tionally violated the Federal election 
laws with impunity, because the Federal 
officials were either bribed into submis- 
sion as political beneficiaries or brow- 
beaten into submission by the sheer 
ruthless force of its leaders. Mr. Mc- 
Keough is a part of this organization. 
He was and is on the pay roll and is 
engaged in and is a part of its activities. 

At the beginning of these remarks I 
said that in my opinion the CIO was 
un-American in its concept. Under the 
guise of progressive social legislation, 
fostered by a subservient Congress and 
affirmed by dominated courts, it has been 
possible for the CIO to become a mon- 
ster that is destroying the very founda- 
tions of our society. The wholesale 
strikes and walk-outs currently thrust 
upon the American people by the arbi- 
trary order of the labor bosses is CIO- 
ism in action. 

The CIO has usurped the power of 
government in determining who shall 
have gasoline and fuel oil rendered 
scarce to the American public by their 
strikes. It has usurped the power of 
government to blockade public streets 
and highways in America, and no one 
can pass or repass these blockaded 
highways unless the favored recipient 
holds a pass or permit from the CIO. 
Many of the strikes by CIO workers now 
going on, to the immense damage of our 
effort to reconvert from war to peace, 
are strikes in violation of unexpired labor 
agreements. 

CIO leaders such as Sidney Hillman 
have recently spent weeks in London 
and Paris conferring with leaders o! s0- 
called labor organizations in Russia and 
other European countries dominated by 
Russia for the purpose of forming an 
international labor party to contro and 
dominate public policies They are 2 
close association with revolutionary 
movements in Mexico, Cuba, and other 
Latin-American countries. The C10 
had its representatives at the San Fren- 
cisco Peace Conference, and even (e- 
manded representation in that conter- 
ence. 
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All this leads many to wonder whether 
the rash of strikes from which the pub- 
lic is now suffering is not being directed 
by some unseen hand, perhaps at some 
distant capital of the world, for the pur- 
pose of putting pressure upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
President of the United States in con- 
ducting current diplomatic negotiations 
of the utmost importance to the peace 
of the world. It seems significant that 
strikes in key industries were called in 
this country simultaneously with the 
stalemate which terminated the confer- 
ence of foreign ministers in London. 

The forces that now dominate the CIO 
are the same that brought into being the 
so-called social legislation of the early 
days of the New Deal Party. It was ac- 
cepted by the Congress and the people on 
the plea that labor must be afforded an 
equal opportunity to bargain collectively 
with management on such fundamental 
questions as hours and wages and work- 
ing conditions. Instead, the labor rack- 
eteer and gangster were turned loose to 
prey upon society at will, We have 
brought into being a corrupt political 
oligarchy which, by reason of the power 
given it by these so-called labor laws, is 
now able to hold the knife to the jugular 
vein of the Nation’s economy. 

When the National Labor Relations 
Act was passed in 1935, the Congress 
prohibited certain unfair labor practices 
of the employers—and certainly there 
were plenty which should have been con- 
demned—but the act failed to name or 
prohibit a single unfair employee or 
union practice. Thus,.by its implica- 
tions, employees, individually and collec- 
tively, through the pseudonym of union 
organizations, were set free to attack 
management with any device at their 
command, including the boycott, vio- 
lence, and the seizure of property 
through the medium of sit-down strikes 
and the levy of special taxes. Collective 
bargaining is one thing—collective coer- 
cion is quite another thing. 

Ten years have passed since the enact- 
ment of the National Labor Relations 
Act. The record discloses that every year 
since then there have been more strikes 
than in 1935, or in any one of the 10 
years preceding the passage of the act. 
In 1935 there were 2,014 strikes, involv- 
ing 1,117,000 men. In 1944, at the height 
of our war production, there were 4,956 
reported strikes, involving 2,116,000 men, 
exclusive of the hundreds of sit-downs, 
slow-downs, work stoppages, and walk- 
cuts which were not cataloged as strikes 
by sympathetic Government agencies. 
In 1929, at the peak of our peacetime 
employment, there were only 921 strikes, 
involving 289,000 men. 

The stoppage of war production, so 
badly needed on the battle fronts by the 
men who were giving their lives in the 
protection of the strikers, was at the least 
unpatriotic and un-American. Mr. Mc- 
Keough was a part of the organization 
that fostered and maintained many of 
these strikes. 

I know that it may be said that Mr. 
McKeough was an employee of the Po- 
litical Action Committee and not of the 
CIO. But such argument is wholly in- 
valid because the Political Action Com- 
mittee and the CIO are one and the same. 
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They are financed from the same source, 
directed by the same individuals through 
interlocking directors,.and strive for the 
same objectives. 

As a result of the soft attitude of Gov- 
ernment toward the CIO, no fair oppor- 
tunity for a settlement of the oil refinery 
strikes was afforded the operators. The 
arbitrary edict of the Secretary of Labor 
that the refinery operators put into im- 
mediate effect a 15 percent wage in- 
crease and agree to accept an arbitration 
award on the 30 percent demanded by 
the labor bosses so beclouded the issues 
that negotiations were ended in confu- 
sion. 

The industry was told that it could 
accept the Secretary’s edict or the Gov- 
ernment would take over the plants. 
This has now been done by the Navy, 
which gives the whole matter a military 
atmosphere. But, in my opinion, the ac- 
tion of the President in this connection 
is as illegal as the Montgomery Ward 
seizure. c 

The war is ended. The power of the 
President under the Smith-Connally Act 
rests solely unon the fact that this coun- 
try was at war. The facts cannot be 
changed by the legal fiction that the war 
still exists. It may be suggested that 
the formality of the seizure is protec- 
tion for the refinery operators and the 
public. But if a legal fiction may be 
resorted to in this case, it can be as con- 
veniently used in all other cases, what- 
ever the merits of the situation may be. 

As a matter of fact, there was never 
any agreement between the refinery op- 
erators and the unions for a 15-percent 
increase. Some of the operators had 
offered a 15-percent raise, but it had 
been refused by the unions. Many of 
the operators who were afiected by the 
Secretary’s edict had not even been in- 
vited to the conference. 

The entire situation is thoroughly con- 
fused and there seems to be no hope of 
establishing industrial peace in this 
country until the administration with- 
draws from its partnership with the 
CIO and Congress has the courage to 
enact legislation which will bridle the 
unlimited power of the unions, make 
them responsible for their actions, and 
force them to assume the same responsi- 
bility to comply with their contractual 
obligations as any other corporation or 
citizen. 

There is now pending in the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor pro- 
posed legislation introduced by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the 
Senator from Minnesota | Mr. Batu], and 
former Senator Burton, directed at many 
of the inequities of our present labor 
laws. No hearings have been had on the 
bill, and administration representatives 
request they be delayed indefinitely. 

No longer is it the privilege of the in- 
dividual employee to refuse to be organ- 
ized. No longer may he work without 
paying tribute to union corruptists over 
whom he has nocontrol. The closed shop 
and the check-off, enforced by govern- 
mental edict, are the essence of the union 
racketeer’s power. No longer is the em- 


ployee free to resist the regimentation of 
the labor boss, who presumes to bargain 
for him concerning purely local matters 
affected by local circumstances and of 
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which the labor boss has little if any 
knowledge. Let us not misunderstand. 
Collective bargaining, except in connec- 
tion with very minor details, is not car- 
ried on by representatives of the em- 
ployee’s own choosing within the particu- 
lar plant where the grievances arise. The 
CiO policy of industry-wide bargaining 
has transferred all power from the work- 
ers to the few bosses at the top. Such 
policy makes possible strikes and stop- 
page of work in plants where no labor dis- 
putes exist. 

In the last few days we have witnessed 
refineries being closed by strong-armed 
CIO pickets, armed with clubs, gas pipes, 
brass knuckles, and other instruments 
of thuggery, although no labor disputes 
existed in the closed refineries. This is 
the concept of collective bargaining of 
the CIO. It is undemocratic and, conse- 
quently, un-American. Such is the con- 
cept of Mr. McKeough’s organization. 

No longer are wages or hours of work 
or working conditions at any particular 
plant or shop the cause for strikes. In- 
stead, the people are confronted with 
such vague, indefinite, and uncertain 
reasons as jurisdictional disputes, indus- 
try-wide wage scales, portal-to-portal 
pay, and similar intangible alibis. 

The entire labor policy which has been 
developed by the New Deal is one of 
gross discrimination in favor of union 
bosses and against the employer end bus- 
iness and industry in general. My com- 
Plaint is not on behalf of industry but 
on behalf of the people who suffer by 
reason of a disrupted economy that leads 
to more and tighter regimentation. 
Those who have the responsibility of in- 
dustrial management are not the ones 
who suffer the most punishment under 
this one-sided policy. It is the public 
generally and in particular the enslaved 
workers, because when economic chaos 
exists, with its subsequent unemploy- 
ment, low production, and substandard 
living, it is usually the man who toils for 
a living and his family who suffer most. 

A great many people presently en- 
slaved by the unions realize these truths 
and would gladly have labor assume 
equal responsibility with management in 
the field cf laker relations. 

There is no sound reason why the anti- 
trust laws should not apply to the con- 
spiracies of unions and their officers the 
same as to corporations and other indi- 
viduals. Management may nct restrict 
production to increase prices, yet union 
members are free to engage in agreed 
slow-downs in order to get more for 
doing less. Unions are free to coerce 
men to join their organizations, but man- 
agement is prohibited from even express- 
ing its views with respect to union or- 
ganization. If union strikes stop pro- 
duction, the Goverrment has adopted a 
policy of seizing the property cf the 
owners. But never has there been a sei- 
zure of union treasury funds. Manage- 
ment has been required to pay wages to 
men who were never hired and never 
worked. Yet no man can be forced to 
work without pay. 

The union may breach its contract, 
and management has no redress at law, 
although the union is free to resort to 
all legal processes, as well as illegal pres- 
sures, to enforce the same contract. It 
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is unlawful for any individual to inter- 
fere with interstate transportation, yet 
union members are free to engage in 
extortion and violence on the public 
highway, making “common law robbery 
an innocent pastime.” and at the same 
time be protected by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
the grounds that when acting as union 
members they are not amenable to the 
law as individuals. Unions may force 
men to pay a license fee for the right 
to work, and the Government not only 
stands by but it approves by requiring 
management to deduct the license fee 
from the earnings of labor. 

An Italian labor boss of an American 
musicians’ union levies an income tax 
upon the amusement industry, and the 
Government smiles in approval. Petrillo 
assumes the power to dictate what radio 
programs may or may not be broadcast, 
and the Government is helpless. 

A recent statement of just a few of the 
unions showed treasury funds as follows: 


International Ladies Garment 


TES. comeiinciniekimenniatiie $7, 707, 000 
URW: CiO..n...cscduscenemnedeae 2, 669, 000 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 

Ci icteicdi tc cwincnsin cues 5, 000, 000 
United Steel Workers, CIO_.-..-. 4, 000, 000 
Railroad Trainmen.........----. 41, 000, 000 
Railroad Firemen and Engineers. 32, 090, 000 
United Mine Workers, Lewis.-_--- 12, 000, 000 
Peamsters, A..F. Of bs..nccscccuens 19, 000, 000 
Hotel, Restaurants............--..- 16, 090, 000 
Electrical Workers, A. F. of L_--- 17,606,000 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plas- 

SG iid csecice tate Ae 8, 229, 000 
International Typographical___-- 5, 541, 000 


They make a total reserve of $160,762,- 
0CO0 for the activities of these few unions 
unhampered by any restraint of law ap- 
plicable to other citizens. 

Mr. President, I say again that there 
is no hope for prosperity and industrial 
peace for America until equality of rights 
for all citizens, corporations, and organi- 
zations is written into the law. 

I have examined the transcript of the 
hearings before the Commerce Subcom- 
mittee considering the nomination of, Mr, 
McKeough, and I fail to find anything in 
the record that would indicate that he is 
by experience or training qualified to sit 
on the Maritime Commission. His en- 
tire mature life has been confined to 
politics, clerical work, and the brokerage 
business, and for a brief time he was vice 
president of a short-line railroad in the 
Chicago area. But one thing made clear 
by the hearings is that Mr. McKeough 
is thoroughly imbued with the philoso- 
phies and theories of the CIO labor and 
political movement. 

The Commerce Committee has recom- 
mended against the confirmation of his 
’ nomination, on the grounds that it would 
lead to labor strife in the maritime in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, I believe it would be a 
serious mistake for the Senate to over- 
ride the recommendations of the Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate for a moment or 
two only. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, I attempted to con- 
sider carefully the nomination of Mr, 
McKeough. The information we had— 
and I think it has not been questioned— 
was that in the various capacities in 
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which Mr. McKeough had served in the 
past, and especially as a Member of Con- 
gress, he had demonstrated that he is a 
hard-working, conscientious, high-class, 
and efficient man. There is no evidence 
whatever to the contrary on that subject, 
so far as I know, and I have endeavored 
to inform myself. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives he became a member of the 
powerful Ways and Means Committee, 
and in that capacity and many other 
ways he demonstrated that he was an 
efficient, thoroughly-to-be-trusted public 
servant. 

The statement has been made that 
since leaving Congress he has become en- 
gaged in certain other occupations and, 
in fact, has worked for one of the labor 
unions. Mr. President, suppose he has? 
Suppose he worked for two or even more 
labor groups. No one has suggested that 
by so working he has done anything 
which was not honorable, and in accord- 
ance with the high standards which he 
had previously set. 

The suggestion has been offered that 
he has had no technical experience with 
maritime matters. Of course, it is de- 
sirable that a man have some technical 
experience regarding the duties of the 
industry which he is to function, but that 


has not been regarded as an indispensa- . 


ble requisite. We do not select members 
for the President’s Cabinet, for instance, 
those to be the heads of the War De- 
partment and Navy Department, on the 
ground that they have had specific 
training and technical experience in 
army and naval matters. That has not 
been a criterion which we always have 
adopted in the selection of men to be ap- 
pointed to hold administrative positions. 
On the contrary, some persons believe it 
is very desirable at times to bring in new 
blood and at times to put on an im- 
portant commission a person who is not 
familiar with the underlying industry 
concerned, a man who has a new, fresh 
viewpoint, who is not imbued with cer- 
tain ideas and viewpoints which might 
have come to him because of his experi- 
ence. 

At any rate, we recognize both meth- 
ods of selection as having merit. I have 
not heard anything which in my own 
mind could justify the Senate in refusing 
to confirm the nomination which has 
been submitted by President Truman. 
Mr. McKeough has demonstrated again 
and again, throughout his life, that he is 
a man to be trusted, that he meets his 
obligations fairly and squarely. I am 
satisfied that if he is made a member of 
the Maritime Commission he will prove 
himself to be a most conscientious and 
most efficient one, at all times thoroughly 
impartial in his decisions and actions. 

Mr.MEAD. Mr, President, for a num- 
ber of years it was my pleasure to serve 
in the other branch of Congress with 
the nominee whose name is now before 
the Senate for confirmation. I always 
found him to be fair and just, diligent, 
painstaking, and able in the performance 
of his public duties. I think he comes 


to this office with qualifications which 
will be very helpful to him and to the 
Commission upon which he will serve. 
Furthermore, Mr. President, he comes 
from the great city of Chicago, a large 
inland port on the Great Lakes. In my 
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judgment, the Great Lakes merit repre. 
sentation on the Maritime Commission, 
I am sure the President’s recommend. 
tion, which received his meticulous con- 
sideration, presents a very excellent 
choice, and one which should be con- 
firmed by the Senate. I feel that mr. 
McKeough will be fair, just, and able in 
all his decisions. I cannot anticipate 
that any difficulties will arise as a result 
of his membership on the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Raymond 
S. McKeough to be a member of the 
United States Maritime Commission? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate for only a few 
minutes. I believe that I would be dere- 
lict in my duty if I did not say some- 
thing in behalf of the man whose nomi- 
nation to be a member of the Maritime 
Commission is now before the Senate. 
As a former Member of the House of 
Representatives I believe I have known 
Raymond McKeough longer than I have 
known any Member of this body. | 
knew Ray McKeough in the House of 
Representatives for 84 years. I can say 
to the Members of this Senate that no 
Member of the House of Representatives 
who served with Ray McKeough from 
Illinois would testify other than to his 
fine character, his outstanding ability, 
and his integrity of purpose. 

Ray McKeough was an able Member 
of the House of Representatives and, as 
it has been pointed out by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], he was elected 
by secret ballot to be a Member of one 
of the mosi important committees in the 
House of Representatives. One must 
have integrity of purpose and respect of 
his colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in that body, or he is never elected to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Members of the Senate who are op- 
posed to Ray McKeough have read many 
telegrams. I have received similar tele- 
grams. They must be inspired, because 
I have listened very carefully to the tele- 
grams read by the Senators in opposition 
to Mr. McKeough, and I have the same 
telegrams word for word. 

Mr. President, my State is probably as 
much interested in the maritime policies 
of this Nation as any other .State in the 
Union, and my State has both CIO and 
A. F. of L. Of all telegrams which have 
come to my office not one has come from 
my State im opposition to Mr. McKeoush. 
As a matter of fact, the only telegram | 
have received from the State of Washing- 
ton comes from an AFL union endorsing 
Mr. McKeough. I think that in fairness 
to the man himself, who has the respect 
of all Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and who was selected by the 
President of the United States to repre- 
sent the Middle West, which also has 
some maritime interests, he is entitled 
to fair consideration by the Senate. — 

Ray McKeough did not seek this job: 
he was not an open candidate for member 
of the Maritime Commission. There 
happened to be a vacancy on the Com- 
mission, and the President, seeking a man 
of our own liking, a Democrat, a mao 
who knows government—and he served 
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in the House of Representatives many 
years—trying to find a man from the 
Middle West to represent the Great 
Lakes maritime interests, asked Ray Mc- 
Keough if he would accept the position. 
Mr. McKeough came to me, when all this 
opposition started and said, “Why, I do 
not know; perhaps I am not qualified. I 
do not particularly want this job, but if 
I can serve and there is not too much 
opposition, I will take it.” 

No one would feel worse than Ray Mc- 
Keough personally if he thought his 
friends in the Senate turned him down 
for what I think is some reason entirely 
out of order, when the President sends his 
nomination to the Senate. 

It has been said that he has had no 
experience. The trouble with too many 
of our commissions is that in order to 
get a man of experience we have to find 
aman who is connected in some way with 
the industry affected. 

Mr. McKeough will give the Maritime 
Commission a fresh vision. The very law 
itself passed by Congress, in order to 
protect the Maritime Commission, be- 
cause that is important, provides that a 
man appointed a member must have for 
3 years divested himself of any maritime 
interest, and that was to make it possible 
to get just such a type of man as is Ray 
McKeough. 

I hope the Senate will not vote on this 
question today solely from the consider- 
ation that some labor union leaders— 
and I say that advisedly, some labor 
union leaders—have seen fit, not because 
he is a member of the opposite union, 
but because he helped in an election 
unit, to send a bunch of block telegrams 
to the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I do 
not know Mr. McKeough, I do not recall 
that I ever met him, but he certainly 
comes with a good deal of recommenda- 
tion to this body. 

In the first place, he was a successful 
man of business. In the second place, 
he was four times elected to Congress by 
his constituents in the Second District 
of Chicago, Ill. In the third place, he 
has been recommended by the President 
of the United States. 

It appears that one of his character- 
istics is loyalty. It appears that he rep- 
resented the PAC, that is, that he was 
employed, and as such employee worked 
for the election of President Roosevelt. 
In that he was not entirely alone. He 
had a good deal of company in the 
United States, and I do not think that 
should be held against him. 

I have listened to the debate very in- 
tently, and I have not heard the first 
word against Mr. McKeough. I have 
never classed the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. OveRTON] as being particularly 
radical in his ideas, but he has come to 
the conclusion that the opposition of a 
labor union is a serious matter, and I 
Suppose it is; but it is not the argument 
Which we usually hear from the con- 
Servative element of our country. We 
hear the statement made that labor 
unions should not be permitted to dom- 
inate, and now here our friend from 
Louisiana falls at the first shot. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 
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Mr. OVERTON. I am not falling at 
the first shot. I wish to remove the 
impression that one labor union is under- 
taking to dominate the Maritime Com- 
mission. I would take the same position 
if an A. F. of L. man were nominated for 
the office. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The Senator is not 
willing that the CIO man be named, but, 
to be fair, he says he would not vote 
for the confirmation of anyone from 
either organization. 

I protest against that position. I do 
not belong to any labor union, and I 
never did, but I do not know that there 
is any particular reason why the bland 
statement should go forth from the 
United States Senate that no man who 
belongs to either of these great organi- 
zations can be confirmed for any im- 
portant position in the Government, 
especially when he has been so strongly 
and closely identified with the Govern- 
ment as has the present nominee. Since 
I have been in the Senate I have seen 
the names of very few persons come with 
the same strength of recommendation 
this man has. 

I cannot think that either partisanship 
or any affiliation with other organiza- 
tions or any love of other organizations 
should influence us. I think that when 
it comes to the point that the opposition 
of one of these organizations keeps out 
all the others, and the opposition of the 
others keeps out the first, both would 
be in the same position as is suggested by 
the Senator from Louisiana. If we 
should condemn this man, refuse to con- 
firm him, we would never get a man with 
better qualifications for a position in the 
Government service. If we are to say 
that his only offense is that he is a 
Democrat, or that he has participated 
in a campaign for the election of the 
Democratic ticket, or that he is employed 
by one of these great organizations, then 
we condemn all those who belong to those 
organizations, and I think there are a 
good many million of them. 

I, for one, would not be willing to vote 
against a member or an employee of the 
American Federation of Labor because 
the CIO opposed him. Nor am I going 
to vote against an employee of the CIO 
because the American Federation of La- 
bor is opposed to him, unless it can be 
shown that he lacks the qualifications 
which are necessary to the office. 

This nominee comes before us as 
a former Member of Congress, highly 
recommended by those who know him. 
Consider the Members of Congress who 
have endorsed Mr. McKeough. First 
there is the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], then the Members of the House 
of Representatives who for years served 
with him. I have heard nothing against 
this man from either the State of Illi- 
nois or from the House of Representa- 
tives, in which he served. 

Why should he be refused confirma- 
tion? What is his offense? What crime 
has he ever committed? What offense 
has he committed against the people of 
the United States? What lack of ap- 
preciation of our Government, or of his 
duties, if confirmed, has been shown? I 
have heard of nothing, and until some 
reason is advanced other than the fact 
that there is opposition from some labor 
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union, I shall be inclined to think that 
such a reason is just as dangerous to the 
objector as it is to the person against 
whom objection is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to suggest to the majority leader that 
if we are to vote I should like to suggest 
the absence of a quorum, because there 
are those in committee meetings who 
would like to be present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has the 


_ right to make the point of no quorum. 


I wonder if we could agree now to vote 
at not later than 4:30 o’clock. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak briefly on this matter. I 
shall speak for not more than 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request made by 
the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Andrews Hart Murray 
Austin Hawkes Myers 
Bailey Hayden O’Daniel 
Bankhead Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Barkley Hill Overton 
Bilbo Hoey Radcliffe 
Brewster Huffman Reed 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Butler Kilgore Russell 
Byrd Knowland Shipstead 
Capehart La Follette Smith 
Capper Langer Stewart 
Carville Lucas Taft 
Chavez McCarran Taylor 
Connally McClellan Tunnell 
Donnell McKellar Tydings 
Downey McMahon Vandenberg 
Eastland Magnuson Wagner 
Ellender Maybank Walsh 
Ferguson Mead Wheeler 
Fulbright Millikin Wherry 
George Mitchell Wiley 
Gerry Moore Willis 
Guffey Morse 
Gurney Murdock 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Seventy-six Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is: Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the nomination of 
Raymond S. McKeough, of Illinois, to be 
a member of the United States Maritime 
Commission? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
shall speak very briefly, and with no in- 
tention of seeking to persuade, but sim- 
ply to make clear the position of some of 
us who feel this nomination is unfortu- 
nate. I shall say not one word against 
the character or capacity of the nominee 
with whom, like the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], I served in the 
House of Representatives. Nor shall I 
say anything to disqualify him because 
of his association with the CIO-PAC as 
such. If there be any suggestion that I 
personally am prejudiced by this asso- 
ciation, I will simply point out to those 
concerned that I was one of those who 
supported the nomination by the Presi- 
dent of Mr. Henry Wallace to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who, I think, could 
certainly be attacked upon the score of 
association with the CIO-PAC, but it 
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seemed to me that that was not relevant 
in that case. 

So in addressing myself to this nomi- 
nation it is with considerations entirely 
other than the character or capacity of 
Mr. McKeough, or Mr. McKeough’s pub- 
lic service, or his association with the 
CIO-PAC, as such, but rather to the par- 
ticular issue which is presented by his 
nomination to the Maritime Commission, 
which is certainly of a quasi-judicial 
character, with great responsibilities in 
the administration of our merchant 
marine with its intense labor problems. 
To those in the interior of the country 
who have not come in contact with it on 
the coast, I may say that the most viru- 
lent controversies exist between the two 
great labor organizations. I have seen 
the results on both coasts. I was in the 
harbor of San Pedro 4 years ago when 
400 boats were tied up there, and in San 
Francisco the same situation existed. 
During much of this time the contro- 
versy has arisen by reason of jurisdic- 
tional disputes between these two great 
labor organizations. With the merits of 
the controversies we are not here con- 
cerned. We simply must recognize the 
fact of their existence. 

The quasi-judicial character of this 
Commission is recognized in the very 
point made by the Senator from Wash- 
ington |Mr. Macnuson], who pointed out 
that the law itself provides that no ship- 
owner can be a member of the Commis- 
sion, but must have divested himself of 
his interests at least 3 years before he is 
appointed. Yet the controversy existing 
between the shipowners—among them- 
selves or with the Government—is infi- 
nitely less pregnant of difficulty than the 
difficulty existing between .these two 
powerful labor organizations, who are 
not at all scrupulous at times in the 
methods which they use. 

The quality of loyalty which the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. 'TUNNELL] 
pointed out in Mr. McKeough is the very 
quality which is going to create the most 
difficult problem. As the highest advo- 
cate of one group in this controversy, as 
the Midwest director of the PAC, affili- 
ated with the CIO, the qualities of char- 
acter and loyalty which some so much 
laud are the very ones which are going 
to make it impossible for Mr. McKeough 
to function with satisfaction to himseif 
or to the great responsibilities he must 
carry. There constantly must arise in 
his mind the question: “‘Am I loyal to my 
former employers or am I loyal to the 
interests of this great cause?’ and the 
more conscience he has the more trou- 
bled he necessarily must be. 

Mr. President, it is my sober judg- 
ment—I speak as a friend of Mr. Mc- 
Keough who served with him in the 
House, and I say it in no spirit of cyni- 
cism, that we will relieve the President 
of an inevitable regret and Mr. Mc- 
Keough of an inevitable embarrass- 
ment if we decline to consent to this 
nomination. 


There are a great many other positions 
in which I think he might serve without 
difficulty. The President recognized this 
problem when, for the first time in our 
history, so far as I know, he appointed 
to be Secretary of Labor one who was not 
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a member of a labor organization. I 
think even Madam Perkins was affiliated 
with, although perhaps not a working 
member of, the craft. But the President 
chose to be Secretary of Labor one who 
was not identified with labor, in order 
that that great source of controversy 
might be avoided. 

When this nomination came before the 
committee, the subcommittee which 
heard the matter originally reported 
unanimously against the nomination, 
and the full committee was almost over- 
whelmingly against it and laid it aside 
with the hope that it might be with- 
drawn. That did not occur. So it is nec- 
essary for the Senate now to pass upon it. 

I am sure that no Senator will regret 
his action if the Senate shall advise the 
President that, in its judgment, it is not 
well to consent to this appointment to 
be a member of the Maritime Commis- 
sion of one who necessarily must be un- 
der a very great suspicion of partisan 
prejudice in any action which he may 
take. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is: Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Raymond S. 
McKeough, of Illinois, to be a member 
of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. WHERRY, and 
other Senators asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia {[Mr. Gass] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has been appointed a delegate to the In- 
ternational Labor. Conference in Paris, 
and therefore is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Florida {Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from’ Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] are de- 
tained on public business. ~* 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces!]; the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GreEEN] is 
paired with the S2nator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. BusHrieLp]; and the Senator 
from Florida | Mr. Pepper] is paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc]. I am advised that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from Rhode Islan 
{Mr. Green], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Pepper} would vote “yea,” and 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from South 
Dakota {[Mr. BUSHFIELD], and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooks] is paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Vermont 
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{[Mr. AIKEN]. If present, the Senator 
from Illinois would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “yea,” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BripceEs] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. If 
present, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Wurrr] 
is paired on this questicn with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey|. 
If present, the Senator from Maine would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota | Mr. BALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [ Mr. 
BusHFIELD] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. THomAs} are absent because of ill- 
ness. If present, the Senator from South 
Dakota would vote “nay.” He is paired 
on this question with the Senator from 
Rhode Island {Mr. Green], who would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is necessarily absent. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” He is paired on 
this question with the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Peprer], who would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont ([Mr. 
AIKEen], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WItson] are unavoidably detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Bailey Huffman Morse 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Murdock 
Bilbo Johnston, S.C. Murray 
Briges Kilgore Myers 
Chavez La Follette O'Mahoney 
Connally Langer Radcliffe 
Downey Lucas Russell 
Eastland McClellan Stewart 
Ellender McKellar Taylor 
Fulbright McMahon Tunnell 
Guffey Magnuson Tydings 
Hayden Maybank Wagner 
Hill Mead Walsh 
Hoey Mitchell Wheeler 

NAYS—34 
Andrews George Reed 
Austin Gerry Reyercomb 
Bankhead Gurney Robertson 
Brewster Hart Shipstead 
Buck Hawkes Smith 
Butler Hickenlooper Taft 
Byrd Know_and Vandenberg 
Capchart McCarran Wherry 
Capper Millikin Wiley 
Carville Moore Willis 
Donnell O'Daniel 
Ferguson Overton 

NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Glass Thomas, Okla 
Ball Green Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Hatch Tobey 
Brooks McFarland White 
Bushfield Pepper Wilson 
Chandler Saltonstall Young 
Cordon Thomas, Idaho 


So the nomination of Raymond S. 
McKeough to be a member of the United 
States Maritime Commission was con- 
firmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately notl- 
fied. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 


out objection, the President will be noti-° 


fied forthwith. 
The clerk will state the remaining 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 


FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Watson B. Miller to be Federal 
Security Administrator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William C. Mathes to be United 
States district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edgar H. Rossbach to be United 
States attorney for the district of New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph A. Bell to be administra- 
tive officer, Philadelphia branch, Re- 
search and Statistics Division, in the 
Selective Service System. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Army be confirmed en 
blee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Army nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be notied forthwith of all nominations 
confirmed this day. 

That completes the calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate resume the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, as we all 
know, a very important conference—offi- 
cially known as the Labor-Management 
Conference—has been scheduled for Nov- 
ember 5 at the White House. Although 
it is rumored that the conference is likely 
to be postponed for a while, it undoubt- 
edly will be held eventually with the pur- 
Pose in mind of formulating a labor pro- 
gram for the reconversion period, 
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If I am not mistaken—and I think I 
am not—this conference was born in the 
fertile and brilliant mind of our distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], who 
has won merited public praise on many 
occasions in recent years because of his 
timely ideas and his uncommon good 
sense. 

It is good to know that it is possible 
for this administration to rise above 
partisanship, and to adopt a sensible idea 
put forward by a Republican. I am al- 
ways happy to hear and read of men 
working together for the good of our Na- 
tion despite race, creed, or political be- 
lief. 

Having said this, I hope I will not be 
misunderstood when I point out that, in 
my judgment, it would be a fine thing for 
the President and his advisers to think 
seriously of inviting participation in the 
forthcoming conference of representa- 
tives of other groups in our Nation. 

Specifically, I believe that it would be 
worth while to ask the “big three” farm 
groups—the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, and 
the Farmers Union—to send representa- 
tives to the conference. Furthermore, I 
believe that two, possibly more, men of 
outstanding caliber and unquestioned 
impartiality should be asked to attend 
the conference on the part of the public. 

It is apparent today to every thinking 
American that what happens between 
this labor union and that industry is 
not merely a private matter. Today so 
closely intertwined are all the segments 
of our society that it is impossible for 
men to have labor troubles in Detroit 
without making citizens of all classes in 
every State in the Nation feel the results. 

Let me explain: The men who strike 
in Detroit, or the management repre- 
sentatives who cause a lock-out there, 
May or may not realize that literally tens 
of thousands of farmers and other con- 
sumers, after having waited patiently for 
automobiles through the entire war pe- 
riod, are being more and more incon- 
venienced because of the delay in pro- 
duction. 

In some cases—the. oil strike, for ex- 
ample—consumers felt directly the re- 
sults of the strike within a very short 
time. As we know, gasoline had to be 
rationed in many cities by unauthorized 
agencies. 

Today, considering the shortage of 
materials, every strike affects thou- 
sands—perhaps millions—of the fellow 
men of the strikers or the owners who 
lock-out a plant. The repercussions 
of a strike or a lock-out under such con- 
ditions are not felt merely by one small 
group of strikers and one small group of 
owners, but by every American who has 
waited patiently for one scarce com- 
modity or another. It is possible to say 
that the very economic livelihood of mil- 
lions of Americans is affected by iso- 
lated strikes or lock-outs in this or that 
basic industry today. 

Therefore, I urge with all sincerity 
that the President “count the public in” 
on the labor-management conference. 
I urge that he count agriculture in be- 
cause, if the conference is a success, the 
representatives of agriculture can help 
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to convince the millions of farmers of 
the usefulness and importance of deci- 
sions at which the conference arrives. 
Since farmers are in a sense both labor- 
ing men and management men, it is es- 
sential that they be remembered at con- 
ferences the implications of which prom- 
ise to be as widespread as the forth- 
coming one. 

Certainly the tens of millions of con- 
sumers—white collar nonunion workers, 
school teachers, pensioned persons, the 
self-employed, and professional men 
generally—all deserve to be represented 
at this most momentous meeting. 

In my humble opinion, this conference 
needs representation of a broader view- 
point than simply that of labor and that 
of management. We have now reached 
a time in American history when, to 
quote Ben Franklin, “We all need to 
hang together, or we may all hang sep- 
arately.” Labor and management are 
to be commended for wanting to take 
the joint responsibility of formulating 
a new labor policy, but they must not 
be allowed to do so. Too many millions 
of other Americans who do not fall 
strictly in the category either of union 
members or management men have a 
stake in this conference. 


INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I had occasion to appear before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce in furtherance of a 
resolution to continue the special com- 
mittee of the Senate having to do with 
decentralization of industry. At that 
time I made a statement before the sub- 
committee. I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement on that occasion be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The question of proper utilization and de- 
velopment of our natural resources is ex- 
tremely important, particularly at this time, 
when we must bend every effort toward estab- 
lishment of a sound and permanent peace- 
time economy, which will insure the greatest 
possible growth of our national prosperity. 

Continuation of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee Investigating Industrial Centraliza- 
tion can contribute substantially toward the 
achievement of this objective, through re- 
search and fact finding, and by holding hear- 
ings. 

One of the purposes of the committee was 
to provide a forum for the expression of the 
opinions of the people, from all sections of 
the country, on the vital problem of full 
development of our natural resources. An 
extensive series of hearings was planned. 
Only one hearing of this series was held. 
That was in San Francisco in November of 
1944. At the time the committee ceased to 
exist, hearings had been tentatively sched- 
uled in the Southwest, the Midwest, the 
South, and the East, as well as in New Eng- 
land. The people of those various sections 
of the country are just as much entitled to 
express their opinions on this question as 
are the people of the far West. It has been 
a source of deep regret to me that the com- 
mittee was not permitted to go forward with 
its proposed hearings. If Senate Resolution 
15 is approved by the Senate, and the com- 
mittee is reconstituted thereby, it shall be my 
purpose to go forward with the hearings as 
planned. 
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The work of the special committee neces- 
sarily involved a great deal of research. Re- 
search was the basis for the report of Octo- 
ber 7, 1944, which was intended to be the 
focal point for discussions, at the series of 
hearings which, as J have mentioned, was 
planned. Considerable research also was 
undertaken in connection with other mat- 
ters. At the time authorization for the spe- 
cial committee expired, a report on selective 
imports was in process of preparation. This 
report was intended to point out where and 
how this country can increase the volume of 
goods imported from other nations, without 
competing with our own industries, and 
thereby provide foreign nations with some of 
the money they will need to pay for the goods 
which we must ship abroad if we are to 
maintain our exports at a level consonant 
with national prosperity. Other matters of 
research ranged all the way from freight rates 
to attempting to devise a means for opening 
the production of synthetic gasoline to pri- 
vate enterprise development, as a possible 
new industry suitable for several sections of 
this country which are now industrially 
underdeveioped. 

I shall not go into detail concerning these 
numerous research projects at this time. 
Some of them would be out of date today. 
Some of them would be even more important 
now than they were a year ago, and would 
ke promptly carried forward if the committee 
should be reconstituted. 

The committee had a subcommittee, 
headed by former Senator Gillette, which 
had as its duty the investigation of individ- 
ual cases presenting examples or instances 
of the way in which cfficials of Government 
agencies, who were also employees of former 
employes of big corporations, used their in- 
fluence to prevent or inhibit the proper de- 
velopment of natural or economic resources, 
and to keep the little fellow down and push 
the big fellow further up. 

Another subcommittee was appointed to 
establish and maintain cooperation with 
State planning boards and other similar State 
and local agencies, both official and unofficial. 

Much of the vocal opposition to the Senate 
Special Committee To Investigate Industrial 
Centralization has come from New England. 
Newspapers in that section of the country 
damned the committee black on the strength 
of a press release, and have continued their 
opposition with Emersonian consistency. 

It is natural for New England to fear decen- 
tralization of industry. She has unhappy 
memories. She remembers the transfer of 
textile plants from Chicopee and New Bed- 
ford and Springfield and Taunton and Provi- 
dence. That was decentralization by re- 
moval. It is hard to put across the idea that 
there is another kind of decentralization— 
decentralization by increasing the industrial- 
ization and the prosperity of other regions 
without moving anything. 

It is certainly my hope to encourage in- 
dustrial expansion in the South and West. 
But I have made no suggestion at any time 
for limiting industrial growth in the North- 
eastern States. 

Influences operating to inhibit industrial 
development have been by no means confined 
to the West or to the South. The mica mines 

' of New England, from Connecticut to Maine, 
which could be one of the most important 
industries in that region, have been held back 
from adequate development in order to pre- 
serve and protect the mica-importing indus- 
try. I will not take up the time of the com- 
mittee to go further into that matter. I 
mention it only in passing. If the committee 
desires further information on the subject, 
a good general summary can be found in an 
article inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 9, 1944, by Representative THoMaAs 
J. LANE, of Massachusetts. 

Now, let's go back a bit and get the record 
straight. 

Nearly 2 years ago—in December 1943—I 
made a public statement concerning the aims 


and objectives of the Special Committee In- 
vestigating Industrial Centralization. In 
that statement I said: 

“It is no purpose of this committee to at- 
tempt the forced incubation of any industry, 
steel or otherwise, in any place where such 
an industry is not economically justified. 
We know that many States have iron ores, 
electric power, coal, limestone, and other nat- 
ural resources, in such combination with re- 
lation to each other, to transportation, and 
to markets, that steel industries in those 
States, perhaps small but nevertheless sound 
and prosperous, are amply justified. 

“The centralization of industry in this 
country may have had much justification in 
the economics of the period in which such 
centralization became established. What we 
must realize is that many economic factors, 
such as transcportation and markets, are con- 
stantly changing. In examining the effect of 
the centralization of industry on our national 
structure the Senate special committee must 
consider not only the economic factors which 
prevail today but also thcse which will pre- 
vail in the future. 

“It is not only such centralization as ex- 
isted prior to the present war which we must 
examine but also the increased centralization 
in some industries which has grown and been 
fostered since the war began. If this trend 
toward overcentralization is not checked, if 
all parts of the country are not given equal 
opportunity to make the best possible use of 
all their natural resources, the ultimate ef- 
fect upon the prosperity of this Nation may 
be paralyzing.” 

As the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee so ably stated in its report on Sen- 
ate Resolution 190, which created the Sen- 
ate Special Committee to Investigate the 
Decentralization of Industry, “to the extent 
that such centralization is self-perpetuating, 
it is inimical to the national interest.” 

More than 2 years ago, in addressing a 
joint meeting of Members of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, I said: 

“No one here has any desire to move a 
blast furnace from Pittsburgh, or a rolling 
mill from Gary, to any other part of the 
country. We need today all the steel pro- 
duction facilities we have and more; and 
we shall need far more tomorrow. The de- 
centralization, or recentralization, which we 
hope to achieve is not through moving any- 
thing, but through the creation of new pro- 
duction facilities, or the substantial expan- 
sion of facilities which are now far less than 
those amply justified by available resources.” 

In that same speech, I concluded by saying 
that the major objective toward which we 
should direct ourselves should be that, in 
the final analysis, there should be no great 
section of this country which shall not have 
emerged into economic self-sufficiency. 

I am not advocating sectionalism. What 
I am advocating, and have been advocating, 
is that we put an end to sectional discrim- 
ination. 

It has never been the function nor policy 
of the Senate Special Committee Investigat- 
ing Industrial Centralization—and it never 
will be, so long as I am connected with that 
committee—to work for a Government- 
planned economy. Our purpose is to at- 
tempt to avoid an economy planned in short- 
sightedness, for the benefit of special in- 
terest, and perpetuated by restrictions and 
artificial barriers in the creation and con- 
tinuance of which the Government has too 
often been a skillfully used tool. 

If overcentralization of industry is en- 
couraged by Government overplanning, or 
by a policy of dumping and closing war 
plants, we shall be farther than ever from 
enduring prosperity when the process is fin- 
ished. The Government should adopt a pol- 
icy which will give industry the free hand 
it needs. Free enterprise has made this 
country the greatest industrial Nation in the 
world. But remember, free enterprise does 
not mean the rule of the jungle, where the 
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lion and the tiger are free to meet the com. 
petition of smaller animals by having them 
for breakfast. Enterprise which is truly 
free—and I mean enterprise which is free 
alike from Government control and direc. 
tion, from artificial economic obstacles, ang 
from the hampering influence of monopoly— 
is our best bet to solve the problems which 
lie ahead of us. 

The basic economy of this country today 
is regional rather than national. That js 
partially because we are a big country, and 
still growing. The history of our growth hes 
always comprehended new frontiers. The 
problems of a frontier seldom have been dealt 
with on the national level, but have been 
dealt with locally, by the frontiersmen closest 
to them. The problems of our frontiers have 
always had an impact upon the economies 
of other regions of the country, and the de- 
velopment of those frontiers has, of course, 
played a tremendous part in the growth and 
prosperity of other regions. But these im- 
pacts and these effects have always been in- 
cidental, and we have accepted them with- 
out giving them too much thought. Today 
we are without a frontier in the sense of an 
area of land unexplored and unsettled. Our 
frontier today consists of the areas of this 
country which are inadequately developed 
and insufficiently industrialized. This can 
be our greatest frontier if we recognize its 
importance to our national prosperity. 

If the industrial East is to be prosperous, 
it must have markets for all it can produce. 
There are just two places to look for those 
markets. One is overseas, beyond our own 
borders; the other is within those borders. 

Without any attempt to minimize the im- 
portance of foreign markets, I think we all 
realize that exporting will not solve all our 
economic problems. Merely sending our 
goods abroad will not give us prosperity. As 
every economist knows, the measure of our 
national standard of living is what we pro- 
duce, plus what we import, minus what we 
export. What we need to insure the pros- 
perity of eastern industry is large-scale de- 
velopment of domestic markets which have 
not yet been exploited. But it is a fallacy 
to believe those markets can be developed 
on a one-sided basis. In order to buy from 
the East, the people of other sections of the 
country must have something to trade; that 
is, they must, themselves, produce. 

Raising the standard of living in our South- 
ern States to the same level as the national 
average would open a huge field for con- 
sumer goods. But this cannot be done with- 
out effectuating some changes in the present 
economic system in the South. 

Retaining present wartime populations in 
the West, and fostering an additional increase 
in the population of that area, which it can 
well support, will result in a market for con- 
sumer goods far beyond anything we could 
hope to develop overseas, but that cannot be 
done by telling the people of the West that 
their job is to till the soil and work the 
mines, and nothing else. 

The great midwestern area of this country 
has recorded tremendous industrial progress, 
and at the same time has grown into a very 
important market for the products of eastern 
factories. Industry in the midwestern area 
has been greatly stimulated by the war and 
the establishment of war-production facili- 
ties. It is just plain common sense that the 
problem of eastern manufacturers, in finding 
a market for their goods, will not be helped 
by saying to the Midwest, “Tear down oF 
board up your factories, and go back to grow- 
ing crops and raising cattle.” 

Utilization of existing war plants in the 
South, Midwest, and West, and continued 
industrialization of those areas, will not de- 
tract from any normal industrial activity in 
the East, but will rather create more mar- 
kets and consequently augment the Nations 
income. 

It is just plain common sense that half 
this country, or a third of this country, c22- 
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not be soundly prosperous if the rest of the 
country is existing on a marginal economy, 

Advocating the fabrication of raw materials 
near their source should not be regarded as 
an effort to take something important away 
from the East. The East does not get the 
pulk of its raw materials from the other 
regions of this country. The East does not 
ship a large percentage of its finished prod- 
uct¢ to the South and West. Excluding from 
consideration exports and imports ,to and 
from foreign countries, the East consumes 
more than 90 percent of its own manufac- 
tured goods, and ships less than 10 percent to 
the other sections of the country. It is true 
that the South and West ship more than 
one-third of their raw-material tonnage to 
the East for processing, and receive from the 
East nearly one-third of the finished manu- 
factured products they consume. But the 
actual tonnages involved are small, compared 
with what the East produces and consumes 
within its own boundaries. 

The problem is not one of overdevelop- 
ment in the East, but of underdevelopment 
in other areas. The remedy is not for the 
West or the South to stop buying eastern 
products, but for those areas to increase their 
own production. The South and West pro- 
duce too little, both of raw materials and 
finished products. Their income is low be- 
cause their production is low; and because 
their income is low, their consumption of 
finished goods is low. Increase manufactur- 
ing production in the South and West, so as 
to utilize more fully and profitably the raw 
material resources of those areas, and you 
will create more employment, better eco- 
nomic opportunities, greater purchasing 
power, and higher living standards. The re- 
sult will be that the West and South will buy 
a smaller percentage of their finished goods 
from the East; but that reduced percentage 
will represent a huge increase in tonnage. 
Increasing the productivity of the rest of the 
country, in both raw materials and finished 
products, will not harm the East. To the 
contrary, a growth of southern and mid- 
western and western productivity and pros- 
perity cannot fail to augment the total na- 
tional income, with a consequent increase 
in the economic activity and prosperity of 
the whole Nation. 

Many metropolitan areas of the United 
States are today facing a tremendous prob- 
lem as shifts in the worker force are made 
necessary by reconversion, This problem is 
being felt in the East as well as in the West, 
in the North as well as in the South. 

There are two ways of dealing with the 
type of problem these metropolitan areas 
face. One way is to try to provide postwar 
employment for the present populations of 
these areas, where they now live. The other 
way is to permit economic pressure to force a 
remigration of these workers to the tradi- 
tional centers of industry, in the hope that 
there they may find jobs. I seriously ques- 
tion whether this is an answer at all. Aside 
from the chaos which will be produced if four 
or five million people pack up their belong- 
ings and start trekking across the country 
hunting for jobs, that kind of an exodus from 
our newer war-created industrial centers will 
hecesarily mean a comparable influx of 
floating populations into our longer-estab- 
lished industrial cities. Those cities have 
severe reconversion problems of their own. 
They will not be helped in solving those prob- 
lems by increasing the number of job 
hunters, 

Governor Baldwin of Connecticut has writ- 
ten an article for the November issue of 
American Magazine which impressed me 
very much. In it he calls attention to the 
importance of the job maker—the fellow who 
risks his capital and exerts his effort in order 
to provide jobs for others. He may not pro- 
Vide many jobs, at least at first; but it is the 
collective contribution of our job makers 
Which will insure the permanent peacetime 
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prosperity of this county, if we attain such 
prosperity at all. 

If we confine future industrial growth and 
development to one small section or a few 
small sections of this country, our potential 
job makers will not have a fair chance. And 
you might bear in mind, in that connection, 
that a survey conducted by the War Depart- 
met, something over a year ago, at the re- 
quest of the Senate Special Committee In- 
vestigating Industrial Centralization, showed 
that about one in every four of the men in 
our fighting forces had it in his mind to come 
back home and start in business for himself. 
Those boys want to become job makers. It is 
up to us to see that they have the oppor- 
tunity, no matter what State they call home. 

The question before you in considering 
Senate Resolution 15 is broader than just 
the question of whether the Senate Special 
Committee To Investigate Industrial Cen- 
tralization shall be continued. Work of the 
special committee—the very existence of the 
special committee—has been bitterly fought, 
from the start, by certain interests which 
desire to perpetuate and increase the cen- 
tralization of industry in this country. In 
my opinion those forces are and have been 
working against their own long-range in- 
terests, so far as those interests may be 
sectional; that is probably not true insofar 
as those interests have been private and per- 
sonal. We know that this opposition will 
continue. It is powerful opposition. 

It represents forces which have been suc- 
cessful, for several generations, in keeping 
industrial growth and development in this 
country pretty well in the same channels to 
which it was originally directed by economic 
factors long since changed or outmoded. 
The question you must face in passing upon 
this resolution now becomes, therefore, ex- 
actly this: Shall the West and the South 
and the Midwest have a voice in the charting 
of this country’s economic future? Shall 
every section of this country be deemed en- 
titled, as a matter of right, to develop its 
natural resources and reap the benefits of its 
natural advantages, to the extent necessary 
for economic self-sufficiency? That ques- 
tion is far bigger than personalities or preju- 
dices; and I submit to you it is far bigger 
than any mere sectionalism. 

I have not chosen this issue. 
make it. It has been made and chosen by 
others. The Senate special committee, while 
it was in existence, attracted public atten- 
tion. Publicity was focused on it. It be- 
came a symbol for the efforts of the under- 
developed sections of this country to rise to 
economic independence. Therefore it has 
been attacked, and is being attacked, on the 
theory that if the special committee can be 
killed, and can be made to stay dead, the 
issue will not arise again; or, if it does arise, 
will be espoused separately by spokesmen 
from different localities, each of whom can 
be shouted down by the cry of “section- 
alism.” 

If you do not like the word “decentraliza- 
tion,” change the name of the committee to 
the “Senate Special Committee on Indus- 
trialization.” Perhaps that would be a bet- 
ter name anyway. But do not vote to con- 
sign the committee and its purposes to 
oblivion, unless it is your intention to vote 
against giving every section of this country 
full freedom of opportunity to grow and de- 
velop and contribute its full share to na- 
tional prosperity. 

PROTEST BY CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES 


AGAINST BUILDING OF DAM NEAR GAR- 
RISON, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday there appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, of which I am 
a member, four distinguished Indians of 
my State, namely, Hon. Martin T. Cross, 
chairman of the tribal business council, 
Affiliated Tribes; Hon. Martin Fox, of the 


I did not 
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Fort Berthold Indian Reservation; Hon. 
Earl Bateman, a member of the tribal 
business council; and Hon. Jeff Smith, 
member of the three affiliated tribes, 
all from Elbowoods, N. Dak. These gen- 
tlemen appeared to protest the building 
of the dam located by the War Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of Reclamation at 
Garrison, N. Dak. 

Garrison Dam was included in what 
was known as the Pick plan developed 
by the Army engineers. The Pick plan 
was coordinated with the Sloan plan 
devised by the Bureau of Reclamation 
a year ago, and in the Flood Control 
Act of December 1944 Congress author- 
ized the development of the Missouri 
Valley for purposes of navigation, irri- 
gation, and power and flood control. 
There was appropriated for the pre- 
liminary examination and survey two 
and one-half million dollars, and for the 
advance plan, preparation of detailed 
plans and specifications, the appropria- 
tion was $7,635,000. Of this sum $500,000 
was appropriated for the advance plan- 
ning of the Garrison Dam. 

Mr. President, as one of the Senators 
from North Dakota, I feel it my duty to 
protect the rights of all the people, 
among them the Indians, and under my 
oath of office I will protect the Indians’ 
rights regardless of how it may affect 
anyone else. The treatment that the 
Indians of this country have received is 
known to all Senators, and is one of the 
most disgraceful episodes in our national 
history. 

As Senators all know, there has been 
a general disregard of Indians’ rights 
which has characterized our dealings 
with them. I propose to see to it that 
the three affiliated tribes are given every 
ovportunity to be legally protected. It 
was a source of great regret to me that 
Mr. Floyd Montclair, who was supposed 
to have come down with this delegation, 
was not-present at the hearing. This 
delegation came to the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, where they re- 
ceived a most courteous reception by the 
chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY!, to 
support the resolutions of the tribal busi- 
ness council, which is opposed to the 
Garrison Dam, which it is claimed the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the War 
Department is trying to put over on the 
Indians without the consent of the land 
owners and the Indians owning tribal 
lands. 

The three affiliated tribes are the 
Arickaras, the Gros Ventres, and the 
Mandans. By the Fort Laramie Treaty 
of 1851 their rights in these lands are 
again reiterated. These Indians and 
their ancestors have lived upon this land 
for centuries, and were there at the time 
of the Lewis ‘and Clark Expedition. 

Mr. President, as far back as July 5, 
1825, in a treaty with one of the three 
affiliated tribes, the Arickaras, the United 
States recognized the Indian country, 
although it did not specify the exact 
boundaries. Recognition of the Indian 


country is found in article 5 of that 
treaty. It is the opinion of the Acting 
Solicitor of the Department of the Inte- 
rior that the Indian Reorganization Act 
does not affect the status of allotments. 
Allotments are substantially apart from 
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restrictions and alienations, in the same 
position as lands owned by white persons 
and subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. The tribal lands are in a dif- 
ferent status. The lands which have 
been promised to the Fort Berthold 
Indians by a solemn obligation of the 
United States cannot be taken even by 
condemnation proceedings until that 
obligation is modified by Congress. 

Mr. President, I am bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate, and 
I have written letters to the War Depart- 
ment and the Department of the Interior 
calling this matter to their attention 
also, because I am going to fight for these 
Indians’ rights; and I am serving notice 
now on both the Department of the Inte- 
rior, including the Indian Office, and the 
War Department, that if an act of Con- 
gress is intended to be passed it must 
provide full protection for the Indians 
by the appropriation of the millions of 
dollars necessary to reimburse them. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONBEY. I think the REecorp 
ought to show that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the United States Sen- 
ate has provided the opportunity to the 
Indians to make their protest. A week 
azo the delegation representing the three 
affiliated tribes of which the Senator 
speaks came to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, which position 
I happen to occupy, and made. a state- 
ment to me of the disinclination of the 
Indians, if not, indeed, their absolute op- 
position, to abandon their homes upon 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. 
A. chairman of the committee,- knowing 
that it would be the desire of every mem- 
ber of the committee, I immediately as- 
sured Mr. Martin Cross, the chairman of 
the delegation, that I would call a meet- 
ing of the Indian Affairs Committee to 
hear his protest, and that the meeting 
would be called as soon as the Senator 
from North Dakota |Mr. LANGER], a 
member of the committee, was available. 
He happened not to be available at that 
time because of his absence on official 
business. But I think it should be made 
perfectly clear that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs has not denied to these 
Indians a full opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. President, I may say in amplifica- 
tion of what the Senator from North Da- 
kota has said that the Fort Berthold In- 
dian Reservatotn consists of more than 
600,600 acres of land, of which less than 
half is good or fairly good arable land. 
On approximately one-half of the res- 
ervation, or about 300,000 acres, most of 
the Indians now make their homes. If 
the Garrison Dam is built as proposed 
in the plans of the Army engineers, it 
will flood approximately 221,000 acres of 
the best farm land upon the reservation. 
It will inundate lands upon which, as I 
recall, there are more than 400 Indian 
homes, out of a total of 600, so that the 
Indians will be deprived, not only of their 
ev but of their best agricultural 
and. 

The suggestion has been made, as I 
understand, by the Army engineers that 
there might be an exchange of lands. 
But the land which is offered in exchange 


is known in North Dakota as the Bad 
Lands. That area is land upon which 
the Indians could not make their homes 
and could not raise agricultural crops. 

Mr. President, I was very much im- 
pressed during the course of the hear- 
ings by the development of the fact that 
back in 1874, or thereabouts, when the 
Indians of the tribes in question were 
being requested on behalf of the Federal 
Government to leave that area and go to 
South Dakota, their response was that 
they would prefer to work harder and 
live under more difficult circumstances 
in the Dakotas, which had been: their 
ancestral home, than to go to any other 
area of the United States. That struck 
me as being a rather eloquent declara- 
tion cf love of home, made by the In- 
dians. It does seem, from the expres- 
sions which were made during the hear- 
ing before the Indian Affairs Commit- 
tee, that the Government of the United 
States should be very loath to dispos- 
sess these Indians. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, lest 
there be any misunderstanding, I wish 
to make it very plain that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Committee went far cut of his way to 
give the Indians who came to Washing- 
ton from North Dakota every opportu- 
nity to be heard. In their behalf, I wish 
to thank the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. Not only did he do that, 
but we had an opportunity to bring for- 
ward any witnesses we chose. 

Mr. President, what I am objecting to 
is the action of the War Department in 
proceeding to use funds out of the ap- 
propriation previously made, to go ahead 
with the building of the dam. I serve 
notice now that I shall fight any attempt 
to change the location of the homes of 
these Indians in flooding the fine, fertile, 
beautiful lands which they now occupy 
and which have been so eloquently de- 
scribed by the distinguished chairman 
of the Indian Affairs Committee, and 
sending them on what are known as the 
Bad Lands of North Dakota—an area 
covered by buttes, stones, and ravines. 

So far as I am concerned, I feel that a 
man, regardless of the color of his skin— 
and I am sure the distinguished chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Committee 
agrees with me—is entitled to receive 
from his Government treatment equal 
to that received by other citizens. The 
Indians on this reservation have made a 
magnificent contribution in this war. 
Seven of the boys from the three affiliated 
tribes alone paid the supreme sacrifice. 
Although the Indians are in a hopeless 
minority in North Dakota, I want them 
and I want all the people in the State to 
know, and particularly I want the De- 
partment of the Interior and the War 
Department to know, that as long as Iam 
upon the Senate floor they will not be 
lacking in a fighting champion to protect 
their rights. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, having 
been designated as one of two Members 
of the Senate to attend a food and agri- 
cultural meeting to be held at Quebec 
beginning on the 16th of October, I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate to be 
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permitted to be absent from the Senate 
for 2 weeks beginning on October 16, 
1945. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, leave of absence is granted, 


SENATOR McKELLAR AND THE TVA 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a few moments to refer to an 
article by Marquis Childs, published 
under the heading Washington Calling, 
appearing in the Washingon Post for Oc- 
tober 9. On that day, Mr. Childs’ column 
is devoted to a discussion of President 
Truman’s trip to Gilbertsville, which was 
made this week. Yesterday, I believe, the 
President dedicated the Gilbertsville, or 
Kentucky Dam, which is the final or last 
of the TVA system of dams on the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries. I 
wish to call particular attention to the 
latter part. of Mr. Childs’ article, which 
discusses the TVA and the attitude of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKetiar], toward TVA, 
After speaking of the President’s trip to 
that area, this columnist, whose articles 
I always read and generally enjoy, 
sounds a rather disconcerting note. He 
accuses the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see of being the enemy of TVA. I wish 
to correct that statement, in the few min- 
utes. of time during which I shall ask 
the Senate to hear me. Toward the end 
of his article, Mr. Childs said: 

Obvicusly, a far-flung operation like TVA 
could not be kept at the end of a congres- 
sional leash. Congress does have the oppor- 
tunity, of course, to go over all TVA transac- 
tions and questions even the smallest 
voucher. 

This, however, was not enough for some 
Congressmen. The most notorious enemy 
of TVA, Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, of Ten- 
nessee, has never abandoned his efforts to 
get the Authority under the thumb of Con- 
gress. It happens that Senator McKELLar is 
also one of the most diligent patronage 
grabbers in the Senate, which may have 
something to do with his attitude on TVA. 


Mr. President, in the interest of time, 
I shall not read all the article; but sub- 
sequently Mr. Childs quotes a comment 
in the Chattanooga Times regarding the 
growth in the Valley since the advent 
of the TVA. My purpose in calling at- 
tention to this article, Mr. President, is 
to correct the statement made by a col- 
umnist for whom I have a great deal 
of respect, and whose column I daily 
read and generally enjoy. I never have 
thought of him as a man who would 
purposely or intentionally make an un- 
truthful statement, and I do not think 
he intended to do so in this instance, 
Possibly the statement was made by rea- 
son of the fact that his information was 
incorrect or because he unthinkingly ex- 
pressed himself in such a manner. I 
wish to pay tribute to my colleague the 
senior Senator from Tennessee as being 
possibly the outstanding friend, rather 
than the enemy, of the TVA. I believe 
he is the outstanding friend the TVA has 
had throughout the years of its develop- 
ment. 

Back in the early part of this year—to 
be exact, in March, 1945—Mr. Earl W. 
Cooper, one of the staff of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, prepared 
Senate Document No. 35, which subse- 
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quently has been printed, of course. It 
is entitled “History of Appropriations 
Made by the Congress of the United 
States for the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity; Also History of Funds for the De- 
velopment of the Tennessee River.” 

I shall not at this time, of course, 
undertake to read the document in full. 
But I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


HistoRY OF APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY CONGRESS 
FOR THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


FOREWORD 


In order to better understand the history 
of the appropriations made by Congress for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, it is helpful 
to follow the events over the years which 
led to the formation of the Authority by the 
Federal Government. The interest in the 
development of the Tennessee River evi- 
denced by Senator McKeE.Liar during the 
course of these events is particularly note- 
worthy, since on February 1, 1926, he intro- 
duced in the Senate the prototype of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act and then, 
after the formation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, he became the leading proponent 
of the appropriations necessary to carry out 
the Government's program of development 
on the Tennessee River. 


ORIGIN AND BACKGROUND OF TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


The report of the Joint Committee Investi- 
gating the Tennessee Valley Authority, made 
April 1, 1989, pursuant to Public Resolution 
No. 83, Seventy-fifth Congress (S. Doc. No. 
66, 76th Cong., Ist sess.), contains on page 
11 a chapter on origin and background of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, from which 
the following excerpts are quoted: 

“The Tennessee Valley Authority statute 
enacts no radical or even novel program. 
Tennessee Valley Authority is, rather, the 
latest stage of a long evolutionary process in 
the development of the policies of the Fed- 
eral Government in navigable rivers. To 
understand the Authority it is necessary to 
trace this development, culminating in the 
synthesis of what were once thought of as 
divergent uses—navigation, flood control, 
power—into a single unified river control. 

“The interest of the Federal Government 
in rivers, and particularly in the Tennessee, 
goes back more than a century. Federal 
control over navigation was established in 
the case of Gibbons v. Ogden in 1824. 
Shortly thereafter President Monroe sent to 
the Congress a report by Secretary of War 
Calhoun recommending a national plan for 
roads, canals, and river improvements, in- 
cluding a survey of Muscle Shoals, as one of 
the most important projects for improve- 
ment of navigation. 

“Several attempts were made to build a 
canal around Muscle Shoals. Between 1852 
and 1918, 17 surveys and projects were au- 
thorized on the Tennessee and 10 on its 
tributaries. As early as 1909 Congress au- 
thorized a survey for a 6-foot channel from 
Knoxville to Chattanooga and a 9-foot chan- 
hel from Chattanooga to Paducah. 

“The idea of a dual project appeared in 
1899 when the Congress granted an applica- 
tion to construct a canal and power stations, 
which was not, however, undertaken. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, 4 years later. in 
vetoing a similar project, expressed the prin- 
ciple of combining different utilities in the 
Same project: * * *& 

“The principle of allocation, that the re- 
ceipts from power should be made to cover 
the costs of the improvement so far as prac- 
Ucable, is here stated in clear terms. * * ® 
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“In 1906 the Muscle Shoals Hydro Electric 
Power Co. proposed a joint investment with 
the Government in a navigation and power 
project, but this and other similar plans were 
rejected by the Congress. * * * 

“In 1912 the National Waterways Com- 
mission recognized that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be required to combine the con- 
flicting interests of navigation, flood control, 
water power, and irrigation on the great 
rivers: © © °® 

“This principle of combining multiple uses 
in single structures is to be taken in con- 
junction with the previously stated principle 
of using power to help pay for the proj- 
SOG cate 

“A report from the Corps of Bngineers in 
1916 showed that nearly $10,000,000 had been 
spent on the river, with some improvement 
to navigation but without completing the 
work. An exhaustive study over a 5-year 
period led to a plan adopted in the River and 
Harbor Act of 1930, looking to a 9-foot chan- 
nel to be obtained by building 32 low dams 
or 7 high dams. 

“The leasing of surplus water power by 
the Secretary of the Interior at dams oper- 
ated by the Reclamation Service was au- 
thorized in 1906 in an amendment to the 
Reclamation Act of 1902. Flood control was 
recognized as a proper feature of multiple- 
use dams, in the report of the Inland Water- 
ways Commission appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1907. Reforestation 
of headwater areas was mentioned as an ele- 
ment in stream regulation in the compre- 
hensive statute of 1911 and in a report of the 
Geological Survey in the same year. Fer- 
tilizer as a means of soil conservation was 
noted by the Bureau of Soils under President 
Taft, with the observation that—‘Fertilizers 
* * * involve problems * * * which 
obviously call for governmental assistance.” 
Thus, the various elements that were to be 
combined in the Authority were appearing 
as public responsibilities even before the 
World War. 

“The problems of national defense pre- 
sented by the World War changed the picture 
and brought definite action. In 1916 the 
Chief of Engineers suggested that the plans 
of Muscle Shoals Hydro Electric Power Co. 
for developing Muscle Shoals be held up for 
consideration of the possibility of nitrate 
production, in view of our dependence on 
imported nitrates.” 

At this stage of events, in 1916, Senator 
McKELLAR was then a Member of the House 
of Representatives and ranked third on the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House, of 
which James Hay, of Virginia, was chairman. 
He had served in the House from 1911, when 
he was elected to fill the unexpired term cre- 
ated by the death of General Gordon, until 
1916, when he was elected to the United 
States Senate. 


FORMATION OF SECTION 124 OF THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE ACT OF 1916 


The House Committee on Military Affairs 
began hearings in January 1916, and on 
March 6, 1916, reported out a bill prepared 
in the committee. The minutes of the com- 
mittee do not show the responsibility of any 
individual members for any particular sec- 
tion of the bill. The bill as prepared by 
Chairman Hay was considered section by 
section for several days in the committee and 
was unanimously reported from the com- 
mittee. . 

Mr. McKetxar, though not taking part on 
the bill, was present in the committee at all 
times when action was taken and voted con- 
sistently on the floor in favor of the bill. 

The members of the House committee at 
that time were Hay (chairman), Dent, Mc- 
Kellar, Quin, Gordon, Littlepage, Shallen- 
berger, Dill, Caldwell, Wise, Olney, Nicholl, 
Kahn, Anthony, McKenzie, Greene, Morin, 
Tilson, Crago, and Hull. 
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The nitrate provision in the bill as reported 
stated: 

“Sec. 82. That to provide for the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen by the development 
of water power, or any other means, necessary 
to establish an adequate supply of nitrogen, 
the appropriation of such sum or sums of 
money to construct the necessary plant for 
such purpose is hereby authorized.” 

This section was stricken from the bill as 
it passed the House on March 23, 1916, by a 
vote of 224 to 180. In the Senate the bill 
from the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
was substituted in its entirety for the House 
bill, with no provision being made for 
nitrates. 

Senator Smith, of South Carolina, on April 
7, 1916, introduced an amendment to the 
national defense bill based on his bill 
(S. 4971) as reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry “to authorize the 
designation and withdrawal of water-power 
sites and the construction of water-power 
and other plants by the United States for 
the manufacture of nitrates.” 

He based the interest of the Agriculture 
Committee on the startling fact that no other 
bill had taken cognizance of the need for 
nitric acid and its use for explosives in time 
of war and for fertilizers in time of peace. 

The nitrate provision was attacked in the 
House by many of the Members, including 
Mr. Lenroot and Mr. Longworth, but it finally 
became section 124 of the bill which passed 
on the adoption of the second conference 
report in the House on May 20, 1916. 

Thus was formed section 124 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916, which was the 
legislative basis for the Muscle Shoals devel- 
opment and was the antecedent of provi- 
sions now contained in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act. 

In view of its importance in the history 
of events, section 124 is quoted here in full. 

Section 124 of the National Defense Act 
of 1916 as passed reads as follows: 

“Sec. 124. Nitrate supply: The President 
of the United States is hereby authorized and 
empowered to make, or tause to be made, 
such investigation as, in his judgment, is 
necessary to determine the best, cheapest, 
and most available means for the produc- 
tion of nitrates and other prcducts for muni- 
tions of war and useful in the manufacture 
of fertilizers and other useful products by 
water power or any other power as, in his 
judgment, is the best and cheapest to use; 
and is also hereby authorized and empowered 
to designate for the exclusive use of the 
United States, if, in his judgment, such 
means is best and cheapest, such site or sites 
upon any navigable or*nonnavigable river or 
rivers or upon the public lands, as, in his 
opinion, will be necessary for carrying out the 
purposes of this act; and is further author- 
ized to construct, maintain, and operate, at 
or on any site or sites so designated, dams, 
locks, improvements to navigation, power- 
houses, and other plants and equipment or 
other means than water power as, in his 
judgment is the best and cheapest, neces- 
sary, or convenient for the generatiqn of 
electrical or other power and for the produc- 
tion of nitrates or other products needed 
for munitions of war and useful in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers and other useful prod- 
ucts. 

“The President is authorized to lease, pur- 
chase, or acquire, by condemnation, gift, 
grant, or devise, such lands and rights-of-way 
as may be necessary for the construction and 
operation of such plants, and to take from 
any lands of the United States, or to pur- 
chase or acquire by condemnation materials, 
minerals, and processes, patented or other- 
wise, necessary for the construction and op- 
eration of such plants and for the manufac- 
ture of such products. 
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“The products of such pants shall be used 
by the President for military and naval pur- 
poses to the extent that he may deem neces- 
sary, and any surplus which he shall deter- 
mine is not required shall be sold and dis- 
posed of by him under such regulations as 
he may prescribe. 

“The President is hereby authorized and 
empowered to employ such officers, agents, 
or agencies as may in his discretion be neces- 
sary to enable him to carry out the purposes 
herein specified, and to authorize and re- 
quire such officers, agents, or agencies to per- 
form any and all of the duties imposed upon 
him by the provisions hereof. 

“The sum of $20,000,000 is hereby appro- 
priated, cut of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, available until 
expended, to enable the President of the 
United States to carry out the purposes here- 
in provided for. 

“The plant or plants provided for uhder 
this act shall be constructed and operated 
solely by the Government and not in con- 
junction with any other industry or enter- 
prise carried on by private capital. 

“In order to raise the money appropriated 
by this act and necessary to carry its provi- 
sions into effect, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, upon the request of the President of the 
United States, may issue and sell, or use for 
such purpose of construction hereinabove au- 
thorized, any of the bonds of the United 
States now available in the Treasury of the 
United States under the act of August 5, 1909, 
the act of February 4, 1910, and the act of 
March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds 
for the construction of the Panama Canal, to 
a total amount not to exceed $20,000,000: 
Provided, That any Panama Canal bonds 
issued and sold or used under the provisions 
of this section may be made payable at such 
time after issue as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his discretion, may deem advisable, 
and fix, instead of 50 years after date of issue, 
as in said act of August 5, 1909, not exceeding 
50 years.” 


SECTION 124 SAVED ON POINT OF ORDER AND 
DDEATE BY M’KELLAR 

February 21, 1917, during the debate in the 
House on the Army appropriation bill Mr. 
Longworth of Ohio submitted the following 
amendment: 

“On page 48, line 2, strike out ‘$150,000’ 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$140,000, and that section 124 of an act en- 
titled An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes, approved June 3, 
1916, is hereby repealed.’” 

Mr. Longworth stated at the time: 

“Mr. Chairman, the effect of this amend- 
ment, if adopted, will be to repeal section 124 
of the National Defense Aci, the act which 
authorizes the expenditure of $20,000,000 for 
the acquisition of a nitrate plant. 

“Gentlemen will observe that up to now 
none of that money has been expended, and 
that no site has been chosen, and no recom- 
mendation made. Therefore the effect of my 
emerndment, if adopted, will be to save to the 
Government of the United States $20,000,000 
that I regard as a useless expenditure of the 
public money.” 

He went on at considerable length to 
scathingly denounce the expenditure. 

Mr. McKE.iar argued the nitrate proposi- 
tion with Mr. Longworth and finally made a 
point of order against the amendment, as 
follows (p. 3824, vol. 54, pt. 4): 

“The mere fact that incidentally if this 
nitrate plant is established on the Tennessee 
River it will open up that entire river to 
navigation is no objection to it. It is abso- 
lutely apparent that the Government needs 
nitrate and needs to manufacture it in our 
own country. It needs to be done in the 
cheapest manner possible. It is believed 
from expert testimony that it can be done 
by water power cheaper than by any other 
method, provided we can get water power in 
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sufficient quantity. It is understood that on 
the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals you 
can get more water power than anywhere 
else in the country, unless it be at some 
place in Oregon very near the coast and 
outside of the safety zone. There is no doubt 
whatever about the Muscle Shoals being the 
ideal place in all the United States for the 
location of this plant. That is why these 
gentlemen down there on the Tennessee 
River have believed that this was the proper 
place for it. Now, I say this because I do 
not believe that the plan to establish this 
nitrate plant upon the Tennessee River is 
subject to the criticism that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Longworth] has seen fit to 
visit upon it, and if the point of order has 
not been made. I make the point of order 
against the amendment, because it is not a 
germane amendment.” 

The point of order was then argued, but 
was sustained in a lengthy ruling by Mr. 
Saunders as the chairman. 


NAMING OF MUSCLE SHOALS 


Under the provisions of section 124 of the 
National Defense Act of 1916, President Wil- 
son had two committees organized to report 
upon processes for nitrogen fixation. The 
first committee, from the National Academy 
of Sciences, and the American Chemical 
Society, submitted a final report on Janu- 
ary 20, 1917. The second committee, from 
the Bureau of Mines and the Ordnance De- 
partment, submitted a final report on April 
30, 1917, after making studies abroad. These 
reports were reviewed and coordinated by a 
third committee. 

At this same time President Wilson had 
organized a committee on the location of the 
nitrate plant, consisting of Secretaries of 
Wer, Agriculture, and Interior, which held 
hearings at places in the Eest and South, 
but made no formal report, since the urgent 
need of the Ordnance Department for am- 
monia (as a result of the declaration of war 
cn Avril 6, 1917) compelled earlier action by 
the President. 

The studies of the War Department, mean- 
while had indicated four places as partic- 
ularly favorable for the location of the ex- 
perimental nitrate plant, including Sheffield, 
Ala., at the foot of Muscle Shoals. President 
Wilson finally made the decision by placing 
on the edge of the memorandum before him 
“Advise Chief of Staff I have selected Shef- 
field.” On September 28, 1917, accordingly, 
the Secretary of War notified the Chief of 
Ordnance that the President had decided 
upon Sheffield as the location for nitrate 
plant No. 1. 

Muscle Shoals was selected as the site im- 
mediately after the visit of Senator MCKELLAR 
and Senator Underwood to President Wilson. 

Continuing with the excerpts from the 
report of the Joint Committee Investigating 


the Tennessee Valley Authority (S. Dcc. No. 


&6, 76th Cong., 1st sess.) : 

“Section 124 of the National Defense Act 
authorized the President to determine the 
best means of producing nitrates and to build 
dams and power equipment for this purpose. 
Two nitrate plants were built but not fully 
equipped at Muscle Shoals; and Wilson Dam, 
the most important of three planned by the 
Corps of Engineers, was completed in 1925. 

“After the war, various attempts were made 
to find a use for the Muscle Shoals plants. 
A bill to set up a Government corporation 
to sell fertilizer and power failed of passage 
in the House. * * * 

“Meanwhile, there were various attempts 
to interest private industry in the Muscle 
Shoals plants. In 1921 Henry Ford offered 
to complete the dams and lease them for 
100 years and to purchase the nitrate and 
steam plants for $5,000,000 and produce fer- 
tilizers to be sold at an 8-percent profit. This 
offer passed the House but was rejected in 
the Senate.” 

Senator McCKELLAR was favorable to the 
Ford offer, took active part in the debate in 
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the Senate, and offered several amendments, 
some of which were accepted and others re. 
jected, to the bill that finally failed of pas. 
sage in 1925, Mr. Ford having withdrawn his 
offer October 18, 1924. 

“There were many other proposals. A com. 
mission, appointed by President Coolidge in 
1925, recommended that the properties should 
be used to make nitrogen compounds but 
not to sell power. A joint cOmmittee was 
directed to negotiate with private interests 
to lease the property, but was unsuccessful, 
In March 1928 the Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion of Senator Norris providing for con- 
struction of a transmission line to sell power, 
The Alabama Power Co. had at that time 
the only line to the plant. The House sub- 
stituted a bill for a corporation to produce 
and sell both fertilizer and power, which 
passed both Houses on May 25, 1928. This 
bill provided among other things for a dam 
on Cove Creek, now Norris Dam. The bill 
was pocket-vetoed by President Coolidge. 

“A similar bill was vetoed by President 
Hoover on March 3, 1931, 6n the ground, 
among others, that the Government should 
not compete with its citizens. At President 
Hoover's suggestion, the Muscle Shoals Com- 
mission was appointed. The Commission 
recommended a 50-year lease of Muscle Shoals 
and the construction of Cove Creek (Norris) 
Dam for ‘navigation, flocd control, and inci- 
dental power development.’” 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS BY SENATOR M’KELLAR 
TO GET THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROFERTIES OP- 
ERATED 


During this time referred to in the joint 
committee’s report when Congress was seek- 
ing some way to get the Muscle Shoals prop- 
erties operated, Senator MCKELLAR was con- 
stantly active and proposed the following: 

December 6, 1923, introcuced Senate Joint 
Resolution 12 on the Ford cffer, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, with no action taken; Senate 
Joint Resolution 14, to investigate the legal 
right of the Secretary of War to dispose of 
the Gorgas plant at Muscle Shoals, which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, with no action taken; and Senate 
Joint Resolution 18, authorizing an investiga- 
tion of charges regarding lobbying against 
the resolution accepting the Ford offer, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, with no action taken. 

December 3, 1924, offered an amendment to 
the McKenzie bill on the Ford offer to limit 
leasing to American citizens, which was 
agreed to; also offered an amendment that 
power in interstate commerce shall be regu- 
lated by the Secretary of War, which was 
rejected. Senator MCKELLaR participated at 
great length in the day-after-day debate. 
The McKenzie bill failed of final passage 
after getting to conference. 

In March 1925, during the special session, 
Senator McKELLar offered the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, That a select committee of four 
Senators be appointed by the Vice President, 
two Republicans and two Democrats, two of 
whom voted for what is known as the Under- 
wood proposal for the disposition of Muscle 
Shoals and two of whom voted against that 
proposal, which committee shall investigate, 
during the coming recess of Congress, the 
question of what is the best disposition to 
make of the Shoals property and report its 
findings and recommendations to the Senate 
at the next session of the Congress to be held 
in December 1925.” 

The resolution also provided for holding 
hearings and for visiting Ontario for a power 
study but failed on the objection of Senators 
Bruce and Jones. 

February 1, 1926, introduced 8S. 3081, to 
create a commission for Muscle Shoals, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and no action was taken on it. 
(This bill is printed in full in later pages.) 
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January 17, 1927, Senator McKe.iar intro- 
duced an amendment to the Federal Power 
act, to limit jurisdiction to navigable 
streams. 

March 1, 1927, he presented the following 

notices to suspend the rule and offer amend- 
ments to the second deficiency appropria- 
ion bill: 
; “To enable the Secretary of War to be on 
a fair basis in securing current generated at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., the sum of $2,000,000 is 
hereby appropriated to be used by the Sec- 
retary at his discretion for building trans- 
mission lines from Muscle Shoals to such 
point, or points, as he may select.” 

Also: 

“Provided further, The Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized to use any funds at his 
disposal for river and harbor work not ex- 
ceeding $200,000 for the purpose of making 
investigations and borings to ascertain and 
report to the Congress the feasibility of 
building a dam on Clinch River at Cove 
Creek, Tenn. (afterward named Norris Dam) 
and in the event the Federal Power Com- 
mission shall issue either a permit or a 
license to any private company under the 
Federal Power Act, such company shall re- 
pay to the United States the money so ex- 
pended by the Secretary of War.” 

No action was taken on these proposed 
floor amendments. 

December 9, 1927, introduced S. 839, to 
create a commission for Muscle Shoals, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with no action taken. 

March 12, 1928, and on the following day, 
Senator McCKELLAR materially aided.in the 
formation of Senate Joint Resolution 46 as 
presented by Senator Norris, which was later 
pocket-vetoed by President Coolidge. He 
offered the following amendment, which be- 
came section 3 in the final passage: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture in carrying 
out the purposes of this act shall locate a 
fertilizer plant in the vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals, in Alabama, and there shall be turned 
over to him the nitrate plant, together with 
the steam plant at nitrate plant No. 1, and 
such other buildings, houses, and shops there 
located as shall be necessary for the Sec- 
retary and his employees in the construction 
and maintenance and operation of such 
Plants; and when such fertilizer plant is 
thus located and established in the vicinity 
of Muscle Shoals all the power necessary for 
the requirements of said plant shall be sup- 
plied from said steam plant located at nitrate 
plant No. 2 or from dam No. 2.” 

And section 2, as finally passed, contained 
amendments submitted by Senator McKEL- 
lak and other Senators to Senator Norris, 
as follows: 

“(e) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that it is commercially feasible to produce 
any such fertilizer, it shall be produced in 
the largest quantities practicable, and shall 
be disposed of at the lowest prices prac- 
ticable, to meet the agricultural demands 
on and to effectuate the purposes of 
this act. 

“(f) The Secretary is authorized to make 
alterations, modifications, or improvements 
in existing plants and facilities and to con- 
struct and operate new plants and facilities 
in order to effectuate properly the provisions 
of this section.” 

January 5, 1929, introduced S. 5218, which 
he explained as being the provisions that 
were not objectionable in the vetoed bill, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to build 
the transmission lines and dispose of the 
power, which was referred to the Committee 
ad Agriculture and Forestry, with no action 
aken. 

April 29, 1929, Senator McKE.LLar intro- 
duced S. 818, to create a commissicn for 
Muscle Shoals, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, with 
ho action taken. Also reintroduced as S. 
S15, the bill authorizing the Secretary of 
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War to build the transmission lines and dis- 
pose of the power. 

March 8, 1931, Senator McKELLar argued 
at length on the overriding of the veto of 
President Hoover on Senate Joint Resolution 
49, during which Senator Norris stated Presi- 
dent Hoover had proposed a new solution, 
“Turn Muscle Shoals over to Alabama and 
Tennessee.” The bill failed to pass over the 
veto for lack of two-thirds on a roll-call vote 
of 49 yeas to 34 nays. 


THE PROTOTYPE OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY ACT 


Among these legislative proposals submit- 
ted by Senator McKetxar is one that stands 
out as a likely forerunner and prototype of 
the eventual Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
but since it was submitted during the Cool- 
idge administration it received no favorable 
action. While not at all phrased in the same 
language, it does contain many of the prin- 
ciples which were later enacted into the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act and might well 
have superseded it under a friendly admin- 
istration, 

The bill was S. 3081, introduced by Sena- 
tor McKELLaR on February 1, 1926—7 years 
before Tennessee Valley Authority—and is in 
full as follows: 


“A bill to create a commission for Muscle 
Shoals, and for other purposes 


“Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
established a commission to be known as the 
Muscle Shoals Commission (hereinafter in 
this act referred to as the ‘commission’) to 
be composed of three members, one of whom 
shall be the Director of Fixed Nitrogen Re- 
search Laboratory in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and his successors in office, and who 
shall be a member of this commission, ex 
officio, and the other two commissioners shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
who shall hold their offices for a term of 
4 years and until their successors are ap- 
pointed and qualified. The salaries of all 
three of said commissioners shall be $7,500 
a year, payable monthly, but the salary here- 
in authorized to be paid to the Director of 
Fixed Nitrogen shall be in lieu of any salary 
now paid him as director. 


“TRANSFER OF PLANTS AND FACILITIES 


“Sec. 2. The United States nitrate plants 
Nos. 1 and 2, located, respectively, at Shef- 
field, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., together 
with all real estate and buildings used in 
connection therewith, all tools, machinery, 
equipment, accessories, and material there- 
unto belonging, and all laboratories. and 
steam and other plants used as auxiliaries 
thereto; the Fixed Nitrogen Research Labora- 
tory; the Waco limestone quarry in Ala- 
bama; and dam No. 2, located in the Tennes- 
See River at Muscle Shoals, its powerhouse, 
and all of its hydro-electric and operating ap- 
purtenances (except the locks), and all ma- 
chinery, lands, and buildings in connection 
therewith, are hereby transferred to the Com- 
mission for use by it in executing the func- 
tions vested in it by this act. 


“FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION 


“Sec. 3. In carrying out the provisions of 
this act all functions vested in the President 
by the first two paragraphs of section 124 of 
the act entitled ‘An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 3, 1916 (including such of those func- 
tions as are now being exercised by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, respectively) shall be exercised by the 
Commission. 

“DEVELOPMENT OF POWER 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized 
and directed to utilize to the fullest extent 
the plants and facilities made available to 
it under sections 2 and 3, and to construct, 
maintain, and operate such additional plants 
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and facilities as it considers necessary, for 
the development of power by steam or water, 
at Muscle Shoals, for the purposes specified 
in section 5. Any excess power developed may 
be disposed of, under such terms and con- 
ditions as the Commission may prescribe, as 
hereinafter provided. 

“(b) In the disposition of such excess 
power the commission may give preference 
to the power. requirements of States and 
political subdivisions of States, including 
municipalities, and thereafter dispose of the 
remainder to farmers, manufacturers, and 
all qther users or distributors of current, 
whether individuals, partnerships, associa- 
tions, or corporations, in territory within 
economical ‘transmission distance from 
Muscle Shoals, equitably and without dis- 
crimination, and without reference to State 
lines, and at rates fair and reasonable and 
as low as praeticable. The commission is 
authorized and directed to make classifica- 
tions and shall serve all customers in the 
same class at like rates and under same con- 
ditions of service, and no locality or section 
shall be favored over any other locality or 
section. Should the commission sell a por- 
tion of such power to a public-utility com- 
pany for distribution, it shall have the power 
and it is hereby directed to regulate by pro- 
visions in the contract the prices to be 
charged by such utility company in the re- 
sale of such power to consumers. In fixing 
a basis of rates the commission shall con- 
sider (1) the cost of operation; (2) the cost 
of repairs and replacements; (3) the actual 
value of the steam plant; and (4) the cost of 
the plant at dam No. 2 expended after 
the World War, less the reasonable cost of 
the navigation facilities of the enterprise, 
and the current used in the manufacture of 
fertilizers. After fixing the aggregate of these 
costs and expenditures the commission shall 
fix rates so as to bring in income not in 
excess of 4 percent per annum. 

“(c) In order to dispose of such power in 
the manner which the commission considers 
most advantageous to the United States and 
to the public interest, the commission may 
enter into leases for terms of years not ex- 
ceeding 10, may make contracts, may con- 
struct and/or operate either singly or with 
any State or political subdivision thereof, or 
any individual partnership, association, or 
corporation, transmission lines, or other 
power projects, and do all other acts which it 
considers necessary to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act. Any of such power shall 
be subject to recall when and as needed for 
the preduction of fertilizer or ingredients to 
be used for fertilizer; but such recall of such 
power shall be made in a fair and just man- 
ner, looking to just rights of all users. 


“PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER 


“Sec. 5. (a) In order to further develop the 
art of nitrogen fixation, experiments shall 
be undertaken to produce mixed fertilizers 
on a commercial scale, so that the actual cost 
of such fertilizers may be determined. Fer+ 
tilizers produced as a result of such experi- 
ments shall be offered to farmers, farm or- 
ganizations, and to dealers at such prices as 
will cover the cost of production; or, in the 
event that the cost of production of such 
fertilizers is excessive, they shall be offered 
at prices which the commission finds fair in 
order to meet commercial competition. In 
order that definite results may be obtained 
in such experiments, the facilities and equip- 
ment for each such experiment shall be 
utilized until it is satisfactorily shown that 
it is or is not commercially feasible to produce 
fertilizers by the method or process used in 
such experiment. The result of each such 


experiment and a statement of cost and sale 
prices of the fertilizer so produced shall be 
reported to Congress in the annual report 
provided for in section 9. 

“(b) Whenever the commission determines 
that at is commercially feasible to produce 
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any such fertilizers, it shall be produced in 
the largest quantities practicable, and shall 
be disposed of at the lowest prices practicable, 
to meet the agricultural demands therefor, 
and to effectuate the purposes of this act. 

“(c) The commission is authorized to make 
alterations, modifications, or improvements 
in existing plants and facilities, to dispose of 
any part of such facilities, and to construct 
and operate new plants and facilities in order 
to properly effectuate the provisions of this 
section. 

“(d) Should processes for the economical 
production of nitrogen be developed by the 
commission, the use of such processes may 
be transferred to other manufacturers of 
fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients on condi- 
tiort that the transferee shall agree to resell 
fertilizers at rates to be regulated by the 
commission so that no more than a reason- 
able profit shall be exacted: Provided, That 
the commission shall not have power by the 
transfer of such processes to regulate rates 
so as to form a monopoly, but such regula- 
tion shall at all times keep in view com- 
mercial competition. 


““MUSCLE SHOALS FUND 


“Sec 6. There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a fund to be known as the ‘Muscle 
Shoals fund,’ and all amounts received by 
the Commission in executing the functions 
vested in it by this act, together with all 
amounts appropriated or made available by 
section 7, shall be covered into such fund, and 
are reserved, set aside, and appropriated to 
be available for use by the Congress in build- 
ing dam No. 3 as provided in this act and by 
the Commission in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 


““APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 7. All unexpended balances of the 
amount appropriated under section 124 of 
the act entitled ‘An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national 
cefense, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 3, 1916, and all unexpended balances of 
appropriations made for Muscle Shoals under 
any act making appropriations for the mili- 
tary and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department are hereby transferred to the 
Muscle Shoals fund and made available for 
expenditure as are other amounts in such 
fund. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$5,000,000, to be available until expended for 
the purposes of this act. 


“CORPORATION 


“Sec. 8. That said Commission is hereby 
incorporated under and by the name, style, 
and title of the ‘Muscle Shoals Commission’ 
(herein referred to as the Commission). Said 
corporation shall exist until the Congress 
shall repeal this provision of the act. Said 
corporation shall have power— 

“(1) To adopt, use, and alter a corporate 
seal; 

“(2) To sue and be sued and to complain 
and to defend in any court of law and equity 
within the United States; 

(3) To make and enforce such contracts 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act; 

“(4) To appoint and fix the salaries of 
such advisers and experts and, in accordance 
with the civil-service laws, appoint and, in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, 
fix the compensation of such other officers 
and employees and make such expenditures, 
including expenditures for rent and personal 
services at the seat of government and else- 
where, for lawbooks, periodicals, and books 
of reference, and for printing and binding, 
as may be necessary, for the execution of the 
functions vested in the commission and as 
may be provided for by the Congress from 
time ta time. 
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“(5) To prescribe, amend, and repeal by- 
laws not inconsistent with this act for the 
conduct of its business; 

“(6) In the name of the United States 
Government to exercise the right of eminent 
domain, and in the purchase of any real 
estate or in the acquisition of real estate by 
condemnation proceedings the title to such 
real estate shall be vaken in the name of the 
United States Government; 

“(7) To exercise all the rights, powers, and 
privileges conferred upon it by this act, and 
such additional powers as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act; 

“(8) To purchase, lease, or otherwise ac- 
quire United States or foreign patents and 
processes or the right to use such patents or 
processes, and to obtain from the United 
States or foreign countries patents for dis- 
coveries or inventions of its officers or em- 
ployees; and 

“(9) The Commission shall, to the extent 
deemed advisable by it, exercise its functions 
by and through the Department of War and 
the Department of Agriculture, and the engi- 
neering, technical, clerical, and other person- 
nel of such departments. The Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
detail for service with the Commission such 
of the personnel of their respective depart- 
ments as the Commission deems necessary in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 

“(10) All of the stock in said Corporation 
shall be in the name of the United States 
and shall be voted by the Commissioners in 
equal amounts. 

“(11) The Board of Directors shall be the 
members of the Commission above named. 


“ANNUAL REPORT AND REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 9. (a) The Commission shall submit 
to Congress at*the beginning of each regular 
session a detailed report of its operations for 
the preceding fiscal year. 

“(b) The Commission is authorized to 
make such regulations as may be necessary 
to effectuate the functions vested in it by 
this act. 


“PROVISION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“Sec. 10. The Commission shall utilize the 
plants and facilities under its jurisdiction 
and shall dispose of the power developed 
under authority of section 5 in such manner 
and subject to the limitation that in the 
event of a national emergency such plants 
and facilities and’such power shall be im- 
mediately available for use by the United 
States for national defense. 


“DAM NO. 3 


“Sec. 11. The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to complete the con- 
struction of dam No. 3 in the Tennessee River 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in accordance with 
report submitted in House Document 1262, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session: Provided, 
That the Secretary of War may in his discre- 
tion make such modifications in the plants 
presented in such report as he may deem ad- 
visable in the interest of power or navigation 
and such sums as may be necessary for the 
construction of dam No. 3 are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated out of the funds, 
when available, arising under sections 6 and 7 
of this act.” 

Continuing with excerpts from the joint 
committee’s report: 

“When President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came into office, the idea of unified manage- 
ment of the river was well developed but 
was opposed by the idea that power ought 
not to be sold in competition with private in- 
terests. Numerous unsuccessful efforts had 
been made on the one hand to find a way of 
turning the plants over to private operation 
and on the other to operate them as part of a 
general river program. President Roosevelt 
took the side of public operation * * *, 

“On April 10, 1933, in a brief message to 
Congress, President Roosevelt said: 
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“It is clear that the Muscle Shoals de. 
velopment is but a small part of the potentia) 
public usefulness of the entire Tennessee 
River. Such use, if envisioned in its en. 
tirety, transcends mere power development: 
It enters the wide fields of flood control, sojj 
erosion, afforestation, elimination from agri- 
cultural use of marginal lands, and distriby. 
tion and diversification of industry. In short. 
this power development of war days leads 
logically to national planning for a complete 
river watershed involving many States anq 
the future lives and welfare of millions. It 
touches and gives life to all forms of human 
concerns. 

““T, therefore, suggest to the Congress leg. 
islation to create a Tennessee Valley Author. 
ity—a corporation clothed with the power of 
Government but possessed of the flexibility 
and initiative of a private enterprise. |t 
should be charged with the broadest duty of 
planning for the proper use, conservation, 
and development of the natural resources 
of the Tennessee River drainage basin and 
its adjoining territory for the general socia| 
and economic welfare of the Nation. This 
authority should also be clothed with the 
necessary power to carry these plans into 
effect. Its duty should be the rehabilitation 
of the Muscle Shoals development and the 
coordination of it with the wider plan.’ 

“The Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
therefore, was an outgrowth of many pre- 
vious attempts to deal with Muscle Shoals, 
as well as a development of long-standing 
public policies in regard to navigation and 
flood control. The main feature of the act 
was the combination of all the governmental 
interests connected with the river, and the 
creation of a regional agency based on local, 
State, and Federal cooperation, to drive al! 
these interests in a single team for the gen- 
eral benefit of the region and of the Nation.” 


FORMATION OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY ACT 


April 11, 1933, the day following the Presi- 
dent’s message, bills were introduced to ac- 
complish the purpose therein stated. 

Senator Norris introduced S. 1272, which 
was reported immediately, with minor amend- 
ments, from the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

In the House, identical bills were intro- 
duced by Mr. McSwain, Mr. Almon, and Mr. 
Hill, which were all referred to the House 
Committee on Military Affairs. The bill of 
Mr. Hill, H. R. 5081, with certain amendments, 
was reported out. 

The difference between the reported bills 
was stated by Mr. Hitut on the floor of the 
House on April 22, 1933, as follows: 

“As the Norris bill now stands, it has none 
of these business elements that I have been 
talking about. There is nothing in the Nor- 
ris bill today that would cause the Authority 
to amortize out the cost of any dam. There is 
nothing in that bill that would cause the 
Authority to pay any interest to the Govern- 
ment for any money that might be used in 
the construction of a dam. This bill is on 4 
much better business basis.” 

Mr. McSwain, chairman of the House com- 
mittee, also stated on April 24, 1933: 

“Why, I have introduced at this session of 
Congress two bills on Muscle Shoals. On the 
9th of March I introduced the first bill that 
proposed to call the corporation that should 
be created the Tennessee Valley Authority. I 
set up in that bill my individual views about 
how this project should be developed. 

“Then, after we had conferred with the 
President, I introduced another bill, which 
was H. R. 4559, identical with the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Alabama (MI. 
Almon) and the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitt). These bills represented in prn- 
ciple, along with Senator Norris’ bill, no! 
identical as to words, the views of the Pres'- 
dent of the United States, 
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“It is not improper for me to say that when 
my friend Mr. Norris and I conferred with 
the President, he said to us, ‘You gentlemen 
draw the bills that you think represent our 
collective views that we have been expressing 
here’; and it was never understood or con- 
templated that the bill that would be intro- 
duced by myself or Mr. Hitt and Mr. Almon 
on this end of the Capitol would be identical 
in every particular respect with the bill to be 
introauced by Senator Norris.” 

There were various substitutions of sec- 
tions and parts of sections between the Sen- 
ate and the House, and finally the bill that 
passed bore the number of H. R. 5081, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hriz; S. 1272, introduced by 
Senator Norris, having been indefinitely post- 

oned. 

, The Tennessee Valley Authority was thus 
created by the approval of H. R. 5081 on May 
18, 1933 (Public, No. 17, 73d Cong.). All that 
was needed to start the operation and begin 
the construction of the contemplated dams in 
the development of the Tennessee River were 
the appropriations. 


MEMBERSHIP OF SENATOR M’KELLAR ON SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


The record shows that Senator McKELLAR 
took a leading part in securing the necessary 
appropriations for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in order to construct the many dams 
and install the needed facilities. 

Senator McKELLaR was first appointed to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on De- 
cember 10, 1923, at the beginning of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress and just 3 months after Cal- 
vin Coolidge became President on the death 
of Warren G. Harding. The members of the 
committeee at that time were Francis E. 
Warren, Wyoming; Reed Smoot, Utah; Wes- 
ley L. Jones, Washington; Charles Curtis, 
Kansas; Frederick Hale, Maine; Selden P. 
Spencer, Missouri; Lawrence C. Phipps, Colo- 
rado; William B. McKinley, Illinois; Irvine 
L. Lenroot, Wisconsin; Henry W. Keyes, New 
Hampshire; Lee S. Overman, North Carolina; 
William J. Harris, Georgia; Carter Glass, Vir- 
ginia; Andrieus A. Jones, New Mexico; Ken- 
neth McKellar, Tennessee; Edwin 8S. Brous- 
sard, Louisiana; Thomas F. Bayard, Delaware; 
M. M. Neely, West Virginia. 

By the Seventy-second Congress, under 
the Hoover administration, Senator MCKELLAR 
had advanced to second on the minority side 
of the committee. 

In the Seventy-third Congress, under the 
Roosevelt administration, Senator MCKELLAR 
was second only to Chairman Carter GLAss, 
of Virginia, on the committee. 

In the Seventy-eighth Congress, during the 
absence of Chairman Gutass, Senator Mc- 
Kritar had taken a leading part as acting 
chairman of the committee. 


HIsToRY OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The act creating the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority (Public, No. 17, 73d Cong.), approved 
May 18, 1933, provided in section 27: 

“All appropriations necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act are hereby au- 
thorized.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1934 


Fifty million dollars was allocated to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority from the ap- 
Propriation for National Industrial Recovery 
Administration of $3,300,000,000 carried in 
the Fourth Deficiency Appropriation Act ap- 
proved June 16, 1933 (Public, No. 77, 73d 


Cong.). 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1935 


Twenty-five million dollars was allocated 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority from the 
&ppropriation to carry out a number of acts, 
including the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act, of $899,675,000 carried in the Emergency 
Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, approved 
June 19, 1934 (Public, No. 412, 73d Cong.). 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1936 


Thirty-six million dollars was the amount 
of the first direct appropriation for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, carried in the Sec- 
ond Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
1935, approved August 12, 1935 (Public, No. 
260, 74th Cong.). 


DETAILS AS TO SECURING FIRST DIRECT 
APPROPRIATION 


The Budget estimates for the independent 
offices appropriation bill, 1936, considered in 
conection with the Second Deficiency Act, 
1935, contained an item of $300,000,000 for 
public works, of which $50,000,000 was pro- 
posed to be allocated to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The bill as it passed the House made no 
reference to any dams to be constructed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Hearings began before the Subcommittee 
on Deficiencies of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on June 24, 1935; those present 
being Senators Adams (chairman), McKellar, 
Hayden, Tydings, Hale, Keyes, and Dickinson. 
Two sessions of these hearings were devoted 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Senator McKELLar proposed to the sub- 
committee the following amendment: “Pro- 
vided, That for the purposes of securing un- 
interrupted navigation on the Tennessee 
River from, at, or near Knoxville to the Ohio 
River and maximum flood control in the 
Tennessee, Ohio, and Mississippi River Basins 
and of otherwise carrying out the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is authorized and directed, 
out of the funds herein and heretofore ap- 
propriated, to continue the construction of 
Norris Dam, Wheeler Dam, and Pickwick 
Dam, to begin a dam at or near Guntersville, 
Ala., a dam at Chickamauga Creek on the 
Tennessee River and the Fowlers Bend Dam 
on the Hiwassee River, a dam at or near 
Aurora Landing, and at Whites Creek on the 
Tennessee River.” 

Senator McKE.LLar also stated: 

“The purpose of this amendment is that, 
last year, when a similar appropriation was 
made, we were told by the head of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, that these dams 
would be built. Senator Barter, let me pass 
this down to you, if you will. We were told 
that these four dams were to be built. Only 
one has been started, and we think that the 
Congress ought to direct that the money be 
used for the purpose of building dams.” 

Statements were also made in these hear- 
ings by Senators BarmEy and Reynolds, of 
North Carolina, and Congressman WEAVER, 
of North Carolina. 

Three days later, June 27, 1935, Senator 
BaRKLEY also appeared as a witness in favor 
of the appropriation, particularly as to Au- 
rora Landing. 

Senator Adams, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, read from a lengthy letter he had re- 
ceived from Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of 
the board of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
stating that Aurora should be investigated 
first to determine whether the building of 
another dam might make Aurora unneces- 
sary, and similar reasons on the other dams, 
and requesting a moderate appropriation to 
build approach roads to the Hiwassee Dam so 
the equipment at Norris Dam could be trans- 
ferred to there instead of being dismantled. 
(The complete letter is in the hearings at 
pp. 88 to 90.) 

Senator McKELLar replied: 

“That just illustrates our friend, Dr. Mor- 
gan. Last Saturday he agreed with me on 
every word in this resolution except—wait a 
minute, let me show you what he afterward 
put in—except this— 

“‘And maximum flood control in the Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, and. Mississippi River Basins, 
and of otherwise carrying out the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933.’ 

“Those were sent to me, Monday, and in- 
serted in this resolution. 
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“The remainder of the resolution, as to 
the five dams, were absolutely agreed upon 
by Dr. Morgan and me, on last Saturday, 
and at his earnest request; and I say that 
his change of mind is just indicative of what 
has happened before; and the only way we 
will get these dams built is for the Congress 
to direct them to be built.” . 

The amendment, as included in the bill 
by the Senate subcommittee, approved by 
the full committee and the Senate, and fi- 
nally enacted into law, was as follows: “the 
continued construction of Norris Dam, 
Wheeler Dam, Pickwick Landing Dam, and 
the beginning of construction on a dam at 
or near Guntersville, Ala. and a dam 
at or near Chickamauga Creek, both on the 
Tennessee River, and a dam on the Hiwassee 
River, a tributary of the Tennessee River, at 
or near Fowlers Bend, and the continuation 
of preliminary investigations as to the loca- 
tion and desirability of a dam at or near 
Aurora Landing, a dam at or near Whites 
Creek.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1937 


The Budget estimates for the independent 
offices appropriation bill, 1937, considered in 
connection with the first deficiency bill, 1936, 
contained an item of $43,000,000 for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the follow- 
ing as to the dams: “including the continued 
construction of Norris Dam, Wheeler Dam, 
Pickwick Landing Dam, and the beginning 
and continuation of construction on a dam at 
or near Guntersville, Ala.. and a dam at or 
near Chickamauga Creek, and a dam at or 
near Whites Creek, all on the Tennessee River, 
and a dam on the Hiwassee River, a trib- 
utary of the Tennessee River, at or near 
Fowlers Bend, and the continuation of pre- 
liminary investigations as to the location 
and desirability of a dam at or near Aurora 
Landing and a dam at or near Coulter 
Shoals.” 

The deficiencies subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee added the fol- 
lowing amendment, which was approved by 
the full committee and the Senate but was 
lost in conference: “the construction of a 
dam at or near Gilbertsville, Ky., and a dam 
at or near Watts Bar.” 

The amendment was the result of two 
identical amendments offered by Senator Mc- 
KELtLAR and Senator BARKLEY requesting $1,- 
000,000 additional for each of these dams, 
necessary to complete navigation. 

Thirty-nine million nine hundred thousand 
dollars was the amount finally approved in 
the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1936, approved June 22, 1936 (Public, 
No. 739, 74th Cong.). 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1938 


The Budget estimates for the independent 
offices appropriation bill, 1938, considered in 
connection with the Second Deficiency Act, 
1937, continued an item of $43,000,000 for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the fol- 
lowing as to the dams: “Including the con- 
tinued construction of Pickwick Landing 
Dam, Guntersville Dam, Chickamauga Dam, 
and Hiwassee Dam, and the continuation of 
preliminary investigations as to the appro- 
priate location and type of dams on the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries.” 

During the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Deficiencies of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, on May 3, 1937, Sen- 
ator McKELiar stated as follows during the 
testimony of Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority: 

“Senator McKELiar. It is my purpose to 
offer this amendment, and I want to get 
your views about it. On page 8, strike out 


the words in lines 8, 9, and 10: ‘and the 
continuation of preliminary investigations 
as to the appropriate location and type of a 
dam on the lower Tennessee River,’ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: ‘and for 
construction of a dam at or near Gilberis- 
ville, Ky., and a dam at or near Watts Bar, 
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Tenn., and for a preliminary investigation 
of a dam at or near Coulter’s site on the 
Tennessee River, Tenn.’ 

“What have you to say in reference to 
that amendment? 

“Dr. Morcan. I would like to make an 
additional change by adding the words: ‘and 
such other investigations on the upper Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries as are essen- 
tial to the development of a unified river- 
control system.’ 

“There is certain planning necessary, and 
it is very essential that before we finish 
these dams that we know how they fit into 
others—what is the relationship that is going 
to be. If we could get cheaper storage at 
some other site, we will cut down the total 
cost by adequate planning.” 

Dr. Morgan described Gilbertsville as the 
largest proposed unified river-control proj- 
ect, and stated in answer to questions that 
4 years and five or six million dollars had 
been spent on planning investigations. 

“Senator HALE. But what I want to know 
is whether you have definitely decided that 
you are going ahead at Gilbertsville, because 
this amendment of Senator MCKELLAR’s pro- 
vides for starting construction, and also at 
Watts Bar. 

“Dr. Morcan. We are satisfied that the 
Gilbertsville Dam is an essential, profitable, 
and proper element of our construction. It 
is for Congress to tell us whether we are going 
ahead with it. 

“Senator HaALe. This amendment of Senator 
McKELLar’s does tell you to go ahead. So it 
is a very important amendment to be put in.” 

Dr. Morgan stated the Budget had cut the 
amount asked for from $2,750,000 to $750,000. 

Senator BarKLey also appeared as a witness 
and testified extensively on the amendment. 

The subcommittee inserted the following 
amendment, which was approved by the full 
committee, passed by the Senate, and enacted 
into law: “and for the construction of a dam 
at or near Gilbertsville, Ky., and for prelimi- 
nary investigations of sites for dams at or 
near Watts Bar and at or near Coulter's Site 
on the Tennessee River, Tenn.” 

The vote in the full committee on May 
10, 1937, relative to the amendment on Gil- 
bertsville Dam was 9 to 8, as follows: 

Ayes—9: McKellar, Hayden, Russell, Mc- 
Carran, Overton, O’Mahoney, Duffy, Hitch- 
cock, Nye. 

Nays—8: Glass, Copeland, Byrnes, Adams, 
Green, Hale, Steiwer, Townsend. 

Forty million one hundred and sixty-six 
thousand two hundred and seventy dollars 
was the amount carried for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1937, approved 
May 28, 1937 (Public, No. 121, 75th Cong.). 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1939 


The Budget estimates for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1939 were in the 
amount of $40,000,000, and contained the 
following as to the dams: “including the con- 
tinued construction of Pickwick Landing 
Dam, Guntersville Dam, Chickamauga Dam, 
and Hiwassee Dam, and for construction of 
a dam at or near Gilbertsville, Ky., and for 
preliminary investigations of sites for dams 
at or near Watts Bar and at or near (Coulter’s 
Site) Coulter Shoals.” 

The House committee reduced the amount 
of the appropriation to $37,237,000, stating in 
its rerort as follows: 

“Gilbertsville Dam: The committee has 
applied $2,613,000 of the cut to the Gilberts- 
ville Dam, for which there was allotted 
$2,898,000, of which $185,000 was set up for 
‘project investigations,’ the remainder being 
for construction on the dam and various 
other items incident to such construction, 
The committee has eliminated all items inci- 
dent to construction.” 


On the floor of the House Mr. WIGGLEs- 
WORTH was successful in striking from the 
bill “and for the construction of a dam at or 
near Gilbertsville, Ky.” 

The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations restored this lan- 
guage, which was approved by the full com- 
mittee and by the Senate and was finally 
enacted into law. 

During the debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on February 25, 1938, Senator MCKELLAR 
stated: 

“Mr. President, I have only a few words to 
Say regarding the pending amendment, which 
has to do with the Gilbertsville Dam. This 
same question was thoroughly discussed last 
year. In fact, this is the same fight that we 
had last year. Substantially the same argu- 
ments were then made; and the Senate, by 
a large majority, held that the Gilbertsville 
Dam should be built. Much money has al- 
ready been spent, and to postpone the be- 
ginning of construction until next year would 
simply cost the Government more. While 
postponement is argued for, that ig not the 
ultimate purpose. The purpose is to kill the 
project. The project ought togoon. * * * 

“The effect of building the dams has 
already been to reduce power rates in that 
entire region. In north Alabama, Tennes- 
see, and even in Arkansas, power rates have 
been reduced by the use of Tennessee Valley 
Authority power. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has recommended building this dam. 
It has fixed the site, and $2,600,000 will be 
required to begin the dam; and that is all 
that is provided for by the amendment to 
the pending bill.” 

Forty million dollars was the amount car- 
ried for the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
for 1939, approved May 23, 1938 (Public, No. 
534, 75th Cong.). 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1940 


The Budget estimates for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1940 were in the 
amount of $40,000,000 and contained the 
following as to the dams: “including the 
continued construction of Pickwick Landing 
Dam, Guntersville Dam, Chickamauga Dam, 
Hiwassee Dam, Gilbertsville Dam, and for 
the construction of a dam at or near Watts 
Bar on the Tennessee River and for prelim- 
inary investigations of sites for dams at or 
near Coulter Shoals on the Tennessee River, 
and on tributaries of said river.” 


DETAILS AS TO THE CLOSE FIGHT ON GILBERTS=- 
VILLE, WATTS BAR, AND COULTER SHOALS DAMS 


The bill as reported to the House provided 
for the continued construction of “Gilberts- 
ville Dam, and for construction of a dam at or 
near Watts Bar on the Tennessee River, 
Tenn., and for preliminary investigations of 
a site for a dam at or near Coulter Shoals on 
the Tennessee River, Tenn.” 

Mr. Faddis, of Pennsylvania, on the floor 
of the House, was successful in having this 
language stricken from the bill, so that as it 
came to the Senate the bill made no reference 
to the Gilbertsville or Watts Bar Dams. 

Senator McKELLaR offered an amendment 
in the subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations to restore this language, 
which was approved after a close fight by the 
full committee, approved by the Senate, and 
enacted into law. 

In the meeting of the full committee on 
Thursday, February 16, 1939, of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, the chairman 
of the Deficiencies Subcommittee, Senator 
Adams, moved to strike out the Waits Bar 
Dam item, which was at first carried by a 
vote of 11 to 10, as follows: 

Yeas—11: Byrnes, Tydings, Adams, Ma- 
loney, Hale, Townsend, Bridges, Lodge, Hol- 
man, Taft, and the chairman, 
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Nays—10: McKellar, Hayden, Thomas 
Russell, McCarran, Overton, Bankhead, 
O'Mahoney, Truman, Green. 

Senator McKELLakr, after talking with Sen. 
ator Nye, voted him against the motion of 
Senator Adams, creating a tie vote, and the 
committee adjourned to meet the next day. 

When the committee met on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1939, Senator Adams asked that the 
amendment be divided into three parts: Gil- 
bertsville, Watts Bar, and preliminary inves- 
tigations of site at or near.Coulter Shoals, 

Gilbertsville was approved by a vote of 18 
to 6, as follows: 

Yeas—18: Glass, McKellar, Hayden, Thom. 
as, Byrnes, Russell, Adams, McCarran, Over. 
ton, Bankhead, O'Mahoney, Truman, Burke, 
Green, Maloney, Chavez, Nye, Holman. 

Nays—-6: Tydings, Hale, Townsend, Bridges, 
Lodge, Taft. 

Watts Bar, was adopted by a vote of 13 to 
11, as follows: 

Yeas—13: McKellar, Hayden, Thomas, 
Russell, McCarran, Overton, Bankhead, 
O’Mahoney, Truman, Green, Chavez, Nye, 
Holman. 

Nays—11: Glass, Byrnes, Tydings, Adams, 
Burke, Maloney, Hale, Townsend, Bridges, 
Lodge, Taft. 

Coulter Shoals was thereupon approved by 
a voice vote. 

On the fioor of the Senate, during the de- 
bate on the committee amendment and in- 
creasing the amount of the total appropria- 
tion for Tennessee Valley Authority from 
$21,797,000 to $39,003,000, Senator Adams 
again sought to defeat the amendment, as 
follows: 

“Senator Apams. Mr. President, I desire to 
submit an amendment to the amendment, 
to strike out the words beginnimg on line 5, 
after the word ‘Gilbertsville’, down to and 
including the words ‘Watts Bar’, on line 6, 
the language being ‘and for the construction 
of a dam at or near Watts Bar.’ 

“Mr. President, this represents a point of 
issue which was discussed at length in the 
Committee on Appropriations. It represents 
a very definite issue which I wish to have 
submitted to the Senate. 

“When the relief bill was before the Senate 
those of us who were arguing for a reduction 
in the amount to be appropriated were told 
that we should not begin economies with re- 
lief; that there were other places, There is 
now presented what some of us think a very 
good place, which is not subject to the objec- 
tions which were made in reference to the 
relief bill. 

“The Tennessee Valley Authority now has 
in the process of construction the dams on 
the list which appears in the pending bill, 
on lines 3 and 4, page 48, which includes the 
Pickwick Landing Dam, the Guntersville 
Dam, the Chickamauga Dam, the Hiwassee 
Dam, and the Gilbertsville Dam. The item 
which I have asked to have stricken out is 
the authorization for the construction of a 
new dam. 

“In considering the item the committee 
divided, 13 to 11, and then only after most 
persuasive and effective efforts by the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR|, 
who is sometimes down but is never out. 
Twice during the committee’s deliberations 
the Senator from Tennessee lost, but he al- 
ways came back with another vote. The re- 
sult was that our efforts to strike out this 
authorization for a new dam were defeated 
by a vote of 13 to 11, representing the vote of 
every Senator on the committee. 

“The votes of the 11 members of the com- 
mittee whose views I am seeking to express 
were in accord with the vote in the House 
of Representatives. The House eliminated 
both the Gilbertsville Dam and the Watts 
Bar Dam. The motion which I have made 
is merely to eliminate the authorization for 
the construction of a new dam upon which 
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work is not now being done, and it does 
seem that if we authorize the construction 
of the Gilbertsville Dam in addition to four 
other dams now being constructed, we are 
being extremely liberal. . 

“Mr. President, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has already spent over $220,000,000. 
The completion of the plans of the engineers 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority will in- 
yolve the expenditure of $560,000,000, and it 
doe: seem that at least we might be a little 
less impatient, that -we might wait a little, 
and not crowd construction of a new dam 
while we have under construction four great 
dams involving expenditure of $200,000,000. 

“The Gilbertsville Dam will involve a cost 
of $95,000,000 without the installation of 
power facilities. With the installation of 
power facilities the cost will run substan- 
tially over $100,000,000. Those Senators who 
have been here during the past few sessions 
know that the construction of the Gilberts- 
ville Dam was authorized after vigorous bat- 
tles, and I think I am not exaggerating when 
I say that it was only the persuasiveness of 
two great Senators from two great States, 
and the personal affections of many Sena- 
tors, that secured the authorization of the 
Gilbertsville Dam.” 

After lengthy debate, during which Sena- 
tor McKetuar defended the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as having come through the recent 
investigation by a joint committee with a 
clean bill of health, the amendment offered 
by Senator Adams was rejected, 49 to 31. 

Thirty-nine million three thousand dollars 
was the amount carried for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act for 1940, approved March 
16, 1939 (Public, No. 8, 76th Cong.). 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1941 


The Budget estimates for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1941 were in the 
amount of $40,000,000, and contained the 
following as to the dams: “including the 
continued construction of Chickamauga 
Dam, Hiwassee Dam, Kentucky Dam at Gil- 
bertsville, Ky., Watts Bar Dam, and for con- 
struction of a damenear Lenoir City, Tenn.” 

This language remained in the bill as it 
passed the House, and continued on through 
passage in the Senate and enactment inte 
law. In the meeting of the full committee 
of Senate Appropriations Comraittee on 
January 31, 1940, Senator Tarr sought to 
strike out “and for construction of a dam 
near Lenoir City, Tenn.,” but the motion was 
lost on a voice vote. 

Forty million dollars was the amount car- 
tied for the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act for 
1941, approved April 18, 1940 (Public, No. 
459, 76th Cong.). 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE; PUBLIC RESOLUTION 95 


Based on the supplemental estimates in 
Senate Document 241 (76th Cong., 3d sess.), 
identical resolutions were introduced by Sen- 
ator McKetuar (8S. J. Res. 285) and Congress- 
man Taytor (H. J. Res. 583) providing for 
$25,000,000 for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and stating: “including the funds necessary 
to begin construction of a dam on the Holston 
River near Jefferson City, Tenn.; to begin in- 
stallation of two additional electric generat- 
ing units at Wilson Dam, Ala., and one addi- 
tional electric generating unit at Pickwick 
Landing Dam, Tenn.; and to begin construc- 
tion of steam electric generating facilities 
With a rated capacity of approximately 
120,000 kilowatts in the area served by the 
Authority.” 

The resolution was not changed as it came 
from the House. 

At the meeting of the full committee of 
Senate Appropriations Committee on July 
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11, 1940, Senator Adams moved to strike out 
the references to construction of additional 
dam and hydroelectric facilities but to pro- 
vide steam electric generating facilities to 
produce 220,000 kilowatts in lieu of approxi- 
mately 120,000 referred to in the resolution. 
The motion was lost by a vote of 7 to 6, as 
follows: 

Yeas—6: Hale, Lodge, Adams, Taft, Bridges, 
Townsend. 

Nays—7: McKellar, Hayden, Thomas, Over- 
ton, O’Mahoney, Chavez, Holman. 

Senator MCKE.Lar spoke at length on the 
reso.ution on the floor of the Senate. 

Twenty-five million dollars was the amount 
provided for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
by the resolution approved July 31, 1940 
(Public Res. 95, 76th Cong.). 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1942 


The Budget estimates for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1942 were in the 
amount of $69,800,000, and contained the 
following as to the dams: “including con- 
tinued construction of Kentucky Dam at 
Gilbertsville, Ky.; Watts Bar Dam and steam 
plant; Fort Loudoun Dam; and Cherokee 
Dam.” 

A supplemental estimate contained in 
Senate Document 11 was for $10,000,000 to 
expedite the work on the Fort Loudoun Dam. 

On the Watts Bar and steam plant item, 
Senator McKELLar, at the meeting of the full 
committee of Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on February 24, 1941, moved to add: 
“including additional steam-electric generat- 
ing facilities with a rated capacity of approxi- 
mately 60,000 kilowatts,” which was adopted 
by a show of hands, 9 to 4. 

On the Fort Loudoun item the amendment 
adding $10,000,000 for expediting work on the 
dam was agreed to by a show of hands, 
11 to 3. 

Seventy-nine million eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars was the amount provided for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority by the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act, 1942, approved 
April 5, 1941 (Public, No. 28, 77th Cong.). 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION IN PUBLIC, NO. 179 


Supplemental estimates were made for 
Tennessee Valley Authority in House Docu- 
ment 230 (77th Cong., Ist sess.) in the 
amount of $40,000,000, and stated as to the 
dams: “Beginning construction of two addi- 
tional hydroelectric projects and two addi- 
tional storage projects on the Hiwassee River 
and its tributaries, (2) installing additional 
electric generating units in existing hydro- 
electric projects owned by the Authority, and 
(3) building the transmission facilities 
needed to connect these projects and units to 
the existing transmission system of the 


. Authority and to deliver the power produced 


by these projects and units to the market.” 

No change was made in this provision for 
additional appropriation by the Senate. 

Forty million dollars was the amount pro- 
vided for the Tennessee. Valley Authority by 
House Joint Resolution 124 as introduced by 
Mr. TaYtor in the House, approved July 16, 
1941 (Public, No. 179, 77th Cong.). 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION 


Supplemental, estimates were made in 
House Document 376 (77th Cong., Ist sess.) 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority and were 
included in the third supplemental national 
defense bill, 1942, in the amount of $40,000,- 
000, and stated as to the dams: 

““(1) beginning construction of hydroelec- 
tric projects on the Little Tennessee River 
near Fontana, N. C., and on the French Broad 
River near Dandridge, Tenn.; 

“(2) installing additional electric generat- 
ing units with a total rated capacity of ap- 

oximately 324,000 kilowatts in existing 

ydroelectric projects owned by the Author- 
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ity; (3) installing an additional steam elec- 
tric generating unit with a rated capacity of 
approximately 60,000 kilowatts in the Watts 
Bar steam plant.” 

As the bill came from the House, the 
Douglas Dam was eliminated and the amount 
reduced to $25,000,000. The Senate did not 
change this item, and the final language 
read: 

“(1) beginning construction of a hydro- 
electric project on the Little Tennessee River 
near Fontana, N. C.” 

A new section wus added by Senator 
McKEtLar in the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, first call- 
ing for $24,000,000 and later being reduced in 
conference to $22,000,000; stating as finally 
enacted: 

“(1) for a site on the south fork of the 
Holston River near Bristol, Tenn., as recom- 
mended by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
July 7, 1941, with an installed capacity of 
75,000 kilowatts, $10,000,000; (2) for building 
a dam on the Watauga River east of Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., as recommended by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority July 7, 1941, with an 
installed capacity of 60,000 kilowatts, $10,000,- 
000; (3) for the completion of the uncom- 
pleted unit of the steam plant at or near 
Sheffield, Ala., $2,000,000; in all, $22,000,000.” 

During the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations on December 9, 1941, Comgressman 
B. CARROLL REECE, Republican from Tennes- 
see, made a statement as to the need for the 
Watauga Dam, and also stated as to the in- 
terest of Senator MCKELLAR in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (p. 186 of the hearings) : 

“Mr. REEce. I have been familiar with the 
development of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity since its inception and I am familiar with 
the circumstances that resulted in its incep- 
tion and I do not see how anyone who is 
familiar with the facts can for one moment 
question Senator McKELLAR’s profound in- 
terest in the development of the Tennessee 
Valley area and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and because of the eight or nine dams 
now that are embraced in the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, as I recall the facts, all except 
three were authorized in the Senate upon 
Senator McKeEttar’s initiative, in the com- 
mittee or on the floor of the Senate, and 
those of us in Tennessee and in the South 
who are interested in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and its continued development, 
have looked upon Senator McKeEtiar as the 
greatest friend that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has had, and now because of a 
difference of view on the part of Senator 
McKELLaR and some particular official in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, I do not see how 
his interest in the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity could possibly be questioned, because he 
has demonstrated his interest and friendship 
and usefulness in the development of this 
great project. 

“Mr. McKetxar. Mr. Reece, I will ask you 
if you recall whether or not it is a fact that 
after the Norris and Wheeler Dams were built, 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority made— 
and the Wilson Dam being already built, and 
those are the three that I suppose that you 
referred to, that after that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority did not ask the Budget Di- 
rector for the building of any further dams; 
the Budget Director did not report to the 
House the building of any further dams; the 
President did not recommend the building 
of any further dams, and the dams that you 
speak of as having been initiated here in the 
Senate, were they not the Pickwick Dam, the 
Guntersville, Ala., Dam, the Chickamauga, 
Tenn., Dam, the Hiwassee Dam, the Watts 
Bar Dam, the Fort Loudoun Dam, and the 
Gilbertsville Dam in Kentucky? Is it not true 
that all of those seven dams were initiated 
here in the Senate? 

“Mr. REEcE. That is right. 
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“Senator McKe.iiar. The House agreed to 
them in conference. 

“Mr. REEcE. And the people in Tennessee 
were looking to the Senator from Tennessee 
to save these projects for them when they 
were being agitated, and he performed. 

“Senator McKELLaR. Of those seven dams, 
is it not true that the Pickwick Dam, the 
Guntersville, Ala.. Dam, the Chickamauga 
Dam, and the Hiwassee Dam, four out of the 
seven, are now furnishing in very large quan- 
tities the power for the making of aluminum 
in Tennessee? 

“Mr. Reece. And except for them the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority would have been in 
pretty bad shape.” 

Forty-seven million dollars was the amount 
provided for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
by the Third Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1942, approved December 
17, 1941 (Public, No. 353, 77th Cong.). 


FOURTH SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION 


Supplemental estimates were made in 
House Document 566 (77th Cong., 2d sess.) 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority and were 
included in the fourth supplemental national 
defense bill, 1942, in the amount of $30,- 
000,000, and stated as to the dams: 

“(1) the construction of a hydroelectric 
project on the French Broad River near 
Dandridge, Tenn.; (2) the purchase or build- 
ing of transmission facilities needed to con- 
nect this project to the existing transmission 
system of the Authority; and (3) the acquisi- 
tion of land necessary for and the relocation 
of highways in connection with the accom- 
plishment of the above project.” 

No change was made in this item in the 
Senate. 

Thirty million dollars was the amount pro- 
vided for the Tennessee Valley Authority by 
the Fourth Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1942, approved January 
30, 1942 (Public, No. 422, 77th Cong.). 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1943 


The Budget estimates for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1943 were in the amount 
of $136,100,000, and stated as to the dams: 
“Including the continued construction of 
Kentucky Dam at Gilbertsville, Ky.; Watts 
Bar Dam and steam plant; Fort Loudoun Dam 
(including an extension to bring the waters 
of the Little Tennessee River within the pool 
of this project); Cherokee Dam; Apalachia 
Dam; Ocoee Dam No. 3; Fontana Dam; a dam 
on the south fork of the Holston River; a 
dam on the Watauga River; and an addi- 
tional unit at the Sheffield steam plant; and 
the beginning of construction immediately of 
a fertilizer and elemental phosphorus manu- 
facturing plant at or near Mobile, Ala.” 

No change was made in this language in 
the Senate. 

Senator McCKELLAR did propose a commit- 
tee amendment, however, to add $36,120,112 
to the bill, being an amount equal to the esti- 
mated receipts of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and to strike from the bill the 
language putting such receipts into the fund 
known as the. Tennessee Valley Authority 
fund, 1943. The bill passed the Senate with 
those changes, but in conference the Senate 
receded from the amendments. 

One hundred thirty-six million one hun- 
dred thousand dollars was the amount pro- 
vided for the Tennessee Valley Authority by 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1943, approved June 27, 1942 (Public Law 630, 


7"7+) 


77th Cong.). 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1944 AND 1945 


The unexpended balances were the only 
appropriations made to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1944, and in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1945. 


Summary of amounts appropriated for 
Tennessee Valley Authority 





Law Name ofact |Congress}| Amount 


—— SC 





Public No, 77...| Fourth Defi- | 73d...../$50, 000, 000 


ciency. 


Public No, 412_.| Emergency_.....|__.do....| 25, 000, 000 
Public No, 260..| Second Defi- | 74th..._| 36, 000, 000 
ciency. 


Publie No, 739_.| First Deficiency.|_._do....| 39, 900, 000 


Public No, 121..; Second Defi- | 75th....| 40, 166, 270 


ciency. 


Public No, 534..| Independent |_..do-....| 40, 000, 000 
Offices. 
es IG, 6-8 cnc cdenncees 76th....| 39, 003, 000 
a, OR Rae! Be do....| 40, 000, 000 
Public Res. 95..| Resolutions (S. |...do....| 25, 000, 000 
J. 25-H, J. 
583). 
Public No. 28...| Independent | 77th....| 79, £00, 000 


Offices. 


Public No. 179_.| Resolution (H, |...do-...| 40, 000, 000 


J. Res, 194). 


Public No. 353_.| Third Supple- |...do....| 47, 000, 000 


mental. 


Public No, 422..| Fourth Supple- |...do....} 30, 000, 000 


mental. 


Public No. 630_.| Independent |___do__..|136, 100, 000 


Offices. 
Pen Ne. O0....1<... ORs neecsecas ese 1) 
Public No. 358..}.....do...........|-.- do... () 


epeusaebhQeenequeshetseanied 677, 969, 270 


Total..... 


1 Unexpended balance. 


PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES MADE BY TENNES- 
SEE VALLEY AUTHORITY TO LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTAL UNITS 


The Tennessee Valley Authority Act as ap- 
proved May 18, 1933, contained section 13 
relating to payments in lieu of taxes, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 13. Five percent of the gross proceeds 
received by the board for the sale of power 
generated at dam No. 2, or from any other 
hydropower plant hereafter constructed in 
the State of Alabama, shall be paid to the 
State of Alabama; and 5 percent of the gross 
proceeds from the sale of power generated at 
Cove Creek Dam, hereinafter provided for, 
or any other dam located in the State of 
Tennessee, shall be paid to the State of Ten- 
nessee. Upon the completion of said Cove 
Creek Dam the board shall ascertain how 
much additional power is thereby generated 


at dam No. 2 and at any other dam hereafter 


constructed by the Government of the United 
States on the Tennessee River, in the State 
of Alabama, or in the State of Tennessee, 
and from the gross proceeds of the sale of 
such additional power 214 percent shall be 
paid to the State of Alabama .and 21, per- 
cent to the State of Tennessee. These per- 
centages shall apply to any other dam that 
may hereafter be constructed and controiled 
and operated by the board on the Tennessee 
River or any of its tributaries, the main pur- 
pose of which is to control flood waters and 
where the development of electric power is 
incidental to the operation of such flood- 
control dam. In ascertaining the gross pro- 
ceeds from the sale of such power upon which 
a percentage is paid to the States of Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, the board shall not 
take into consideration the proceeds of any 
power sold or delivered to the Government 
of the United States, or any department or 
agency of the Government of the United 
States, used in the operation of any locks on 
the Tennessee River or for any experimental 
purpose, or for the manufacture of fertilizer 
or any of the ingredients thereof, or for any 
other governmental purpose: Provided, That 
the percentages to be paid to the States of 
Alabama and Tennessee, as provided in this 
section, shall be subject to revision and 
change by the board, and any new percent- 
ages established by the board, when approved 
by the President, shall remain in effect until 
and unless again changed by the board with 
the approval of the President. No change of 
said percentage shall be made more often 
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than once in 5 years, and no change shall be 
made without giving to the States of Ala. 
bama and Tennessee an opportunity to be 
heard. 

In the Seventy-sixth Congress several bills 
were introduced in the House and Senate 
for the purpose of amending this section of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act. The 
House Committee on Military Affairs held a 
hearing on these bills beginning on January 
23, 1840, at which the purposes of the pro. 
posed amendments were stated by William c. 
Fitts, Jr., general counsel and secretary of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, as follows: 

“Now the first question that might arise is, 
Why do we need any legislation, if we can 
change the percentages under that section? 
The reason is threefold. In the first place, 
while we could change the percentages, we 
could not change the States to which pay- 
ments are to be made, because they are stated 
in the section and there is no power in the 
Authority to change them. The only power 
to change them is by Congress, and this 
section provides only for payments to Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, leaving cut Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, and Georgia, in 
which States there is the same problem, al- 
though not to as large a degree as in Ten- 
nessee.” 

Chairman May of the committee also 
stated the reason, in brief, as follows: 

“At the time the original act containing 
section 13, which you just read there, was en- 
acted, it was not contemplated that the Au- 
thority would handle it otherwise than in the 
two States of Tennessee and Alabama. * * * 
Since then, of course, it has extended its op- 
erations into other States and it is necessary 
to repeal this section and write some other 
provision in, if we are to cover the whole 
field.” 

Mr. Fitts also explained the changes that 
had taken place in the generation of power 
through acquisition of steam plants and 
construction of dams, and cited acts making 
similar payments from other agencies of the 
Government. 

One of these bills, S. 2925, passed the Sen- 
ate on April 30, 1940, and was referred to the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, where 
no action was taken on it. 

Senator McKeiiar thereupon offered the 
proposal as an amendment to the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act, 1941, in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations. The state- 
ments on the subject made during the hear- 
ings on May 30, 1940, are as follows: 

Senator McKELuAaR stated: 

“When the Tennessee Valley Authority 
took over or bought the power companies’ 
interest in a very large area of Tennessee 
last year, in some of the counties the prop- 
erties of the power companies constituted 4 
very large proportion of the taxable property 
of the county. * * * Of course, under 
our system, the property, after the Tennessee 
Valley Authority bought it, is not taxable by 
the counties or by the State. In that situa- 
tion, the Tennessee Valley Authority felt that 
they should pay to the counties their propor- 
tion of the taxes lost, and Senator Norris in- 
troduced a bill providing therefor, and I have 
introduced the Norris amendment as an 
amendment to this bill. Take, for instance, 
the county of Polk, as I remember, in Ten- 
nessee, 41 percent of all the taxable property 
in that county belonged to one of the power 
companies that sold out to Tennessee Valley 
Authority. That county will lose, after the 
lst day of July, 41 percent * * * of its 
taxable values, and that will result in the 
closing of schools and very great injury to the 
county if those taxes are lost. * * * The 
Government does not pay acent. These pay- 
ments, in lieu of taxes, come from the reve- 
nues of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

They agreed on the bill that passed the 
Senate, and the State and county authori- 
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ties agreed on it, and Senator Norris intro- 
duced it and it was passed, and it went to the 
House Military Affairs Committee, under a 
long-established rule that that committee 
has jurisdiction over navigable waters, 
streams, and the result was that the Military 
Affairs Committee, presided over by Mr. May, 
who seems to be a very great antagonist of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—he comes 
from a coal district, but I have no doubt is 
sincere and honest in his antagonism to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority—but at all 
events his committee has had that bill ever 
since it passed the Senate, I think since last 
January, and their first vote on it was 12 to 
12, and, of course, the bill was not reported 
out. The other day the bill was brought up 
in the committee again and by a vote of 12 
to 10 they declined to report it favorably. I 
am advised 2 members favoring the bill were 
absent. 

Now I have offered it as an amendment to 
this bill, because it not only affects my State 
put very seriously affects the State of 
Georgia—I think in Fannin County, Ga., the 
amount of taxable property taken out is 
more than 50 percent of the entire taxable 
property in the county, and that will close 
some of the schools, so the testimony in the 
House record shows. ~ 

Under those circumstances, I have offered 
this bill introduced by Senator Norris, as it 
passed the Senate, as an amendment to this 
bill. I do not believe there can be any real 
objection to it in either the House or the 
Senate, but of course the House will have to 
pass on it if it is put on as an amendment 
to this bill. 

On being questioned as to why it was put 
on as an amendment to the emergency relief 
bill, Senator McKELLar stated further: 

“If ever relief was furnished to certain 
counties or certain people in certain coun- 
ties, this is in that sense a relief bill, because 
it has been testified by the officials of these 
several counties in the House hearings 
* * * that their schools will close, and 
many other activities that they now have 
will be obliged to close unless this money is 
furnished. If the Senate puts it on, as I 
hope it will—I hope this committee will rec- 
ommend it—it has to go to conference, of 
course, and miay have to go to a separate vote 
in the House, but, under the circumstances, 
it seemed best to those of us who are so Vi- 
tally interested init. * * * I ain advised 
by the parliamentary clerk of the Senate 
that this amendment is in order on this bill 
but that it would not be in order on the 
deficiency bill.” 

Statements were also made at the Senate 
hearings by Senator Stewart, of Tennessee; 
Senator George, of Georgia; Senator Hill, of 
Alabama; Congressman Sparkman, of Ala- 
bama; and Congressmen Byrnes and Ke- 
fauver, of Tennessee. 

The attitude of the House committee is 
particularly stated by Senator HILL, as fol- 
lows: 

“I served on the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. I had the honor of being chairman of 
that committee. ‘They are all my personal 
friends, all splendid gentlemen, but the ma- 
jority of them do not look with favor on 
very many matters that affect the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and you have an impossible 
situation unless we can get in this bill the 
relief so much needed. The relief ought to 
be granted as’a matter of fairness and justice 
and right. I ask that the committee put the 
bill on as an amendment to this relief bill.” 

The conference committee reported in dis- 
agreement to the House on the amendment, 
which was extensively debated on the fioor 
of the House, and on the motion of Mr. 
CaNNon to recede and concur a division 
Showed 154 ayes to 155 noes, whereupon a 
roll-call vote was ordered, resulting in 205 
yeas to 179 nays. 
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So that once more Senator McKetuiar took 
a leading part in securing needed legislation 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The amended Section 13 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, passed as section 39 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
1941 (Public Res. 88, 76th Cong., 3d sess.), 
is in full as follows: 

“Sec. 13. In order to render financial as- 
sistance to those States and local govern- 
ments in which the power operations of the 
Corporation are carried on and in which the 
Corporation has acquired properties previ- 
ously subject to State and local taxation, the 
board is authorized and directed to pay to 
said States, and the counties therein, for each 
fiscal year, begining July 1, 1940, the follow- 
ing percentages of the gross proceeds derived 
from the sale of power by the Corporation 
for the preceding fiscal year as hereinafter 
provided, together with such additional 
amounts as may be payable pursuant to the 
provisions hereinafter set forth, said pay- 
ments to constitute a charge against the 
power operations of the Corporation: For 
the fiscal year (beginning July 1), 1940, 10 
percent; 1941, 9 percent; 1942, 8 percent; 
1943, 74% percent; 1944, 7 percent; 1945, 
644 percent; 1946, 6 percent; 1947, 5% 
percent; 1948 and each fiscal year thereafter, 
5 percent. “Gross proceeds,” as used in 
this section, is defined as the total gross pro- 
ceeds derived by the Corporation from the 
sale of power for the preceding fiscal year, 
excluding power used by the Corporation or 
sold or delivered to any other department or 
agency of the Government of the United 
States for any purpose other than the resale 
thereof. The payments herein authorized 
are in lieu of taxation, and the Corporation, 
its property, franchises and income, are 
hereby expressly exempted from taxation in 
any manner or form by any State, county, 
municipality, or any subdivision or district 
thereof. 

“The payment for each fiscal year shall be 
apportioned among said States in the follow- 
ing manner: One-half of said payment shall 
be apportioned by paying to each State the 
percentage thereof which the gross proceeds 
of the power sales by the Corporation within 
said State during the preceding fiscal year 


bears to the total gross proceeds from all - 


power sales by the Corporation during the 
preceding fiscal year; the remaining one-half 
of said payment shall be apportioned by 
paying to each State the percentage thereof 
which the book value of the power property 
held by the Corporation within said State 
at the end of the preceding fiscal year bears 
to the total book value of all such property 
held by the Corporation on the same date. 
The book value of power property shall in- 
clude that portion of the investment allo- 
cated or estimated to be allocable to power: 
Provided, That the minimum annual pay- 
ment to each State (including payments to 
counties therein) shall not be less than an 
amount equal to the 2-year average of the 
State and local ad valorem property taxes 
levied against power property purchased and 
operated by the Corporation in said State 
and against that portion of reservoir lands 
related to dams constructed by or on behalf 
of the United States Government and held 
or operated by the Corporation and allo- 
cated or estimated to be allocable to power. 
The said 2-year average shall be calculated 
for the last two tax years during which said 
property was privately owned and operated 
or said land was privately owned: Provided 
jJurther, That the minimum annual payment 
to each State in which the Corporation owns 
and operates power property (including pay- 
ments to counties therein) shall not be less 
than $10,000 in any case: Provided further, 
That the Corporation shall pay directly to 
the respective counties the 2-year average 
of county ad valorem property taxes (includ- 
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ing taxes levied by taxing districts within 
the respective counties) upon power prop- 
erty and reservoir lands allocable to.power, 
determined as above provided, and all pay- 
ments to any such county within a State 
shall be deducted from the payment other- 
wise due to such State under the provisions 
of this section. The determination of the 
board of the amounts due hereunder to the 
respective States and counties shall be final. 

The payments above provided shall in each 
case be made to the State or county in equal 
monthly installments beginning not later 
than July 31, 1940. 

Nothing herein shall be construed to limit 
the authority of the Corporation in its con- 
tracts for the sale of power to municipalities, 
to permit or provide for the resale of power 
at rates which may include an amount to 
cover tax-equivalent payments to the munici- 
pality in lieu of State, county, and municipal 
taxes upon any distribution system or prop- 
erty owned by the municipality, or any 
agency thereof, conditioned upon a proper 
distribution by the municipality of any 
amounts collected by it in lieu of State 
or county taxes upon any such distribution 
system or property; it being the intention 
of Congress that either the municipality or 
State in which the municipality is situated 
shall provide for the proper distribution to 
the State and county of any portion of tax 
equivalent so collected by the municipality 
in lieu of State or county taxes upon any 
such distribution system or property. 

The Corporation shall, not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, submit to the Congress a report 
on the operation of the provisions of this 
section, including a statement of the distri- 
bution to the various States and counties 
hereunder; the effect of the operaticn of the 
provisions of this section on State and local 
finances; an appraisal of the benefits of the 
program of the Corporation to the States and 
counties receiving payments hereunder, and 
the effect of such benefits in increasing tax- 
able values within such States and counties; 
and such other data, information, and recom- 
mendations as may be pertinent to future 
legislation. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
wish to refer to certain portions of the 
document for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the statement which I made that 
my colleague the senior Senator from 
Tennessee has been one of the outstand- 
ing friends, if not the outstanding 
friend, of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority throughout the years of its his- 
tory. 

In 1938, when the Second Deficiency 
Act of 1937 was under consideration, 
an appropriation was made for a survey, 
preliminary investigation, and so forth, 
of the Gilbertsville Dam. The item was 
in the bill which was before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, of which my 
colleague the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee was a Member and had been for 
many years. As a matter of fact, he is 
now and has been for some time the 
acting chairman of the committee. 

On pages 16 and 17 the document en- 
titled “History of Appropriations Made 
by the Congress of the United States 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority” con- 
tains a statement of the money appro- 
priated for the preliminary investigation 
of the dam which was dedicated by the 
President of the United States yesterday. 
That appropriation was being considered 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
in 1938. The appropriation was ap- 
proved by a vote of 9to 8. My colleague 
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voted “yea.” The majority leader had 
appeared before the committee and had 
testified in favor of the appropriation. 
But Dr. Morgan, the head of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, according to the 
information printed in this pamphlet, 
which was taken from the minutes of 
the Appropriations Committee, had 
asked that the budget for that year be 
reduced from $2,750,000 to $750,000. The 
reduction would not have permitted the 
preliminary investigation and survey to 
have been made for the construction of 
the dam which was yesterday dedicated 
by the President. 

Let us hurry on. In February 1939, we 
find that an appropriation of money to 
build Watt’s Bar Dam, which is a part 
of the Tennessee Valley system, was voted 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
The vote was 13 to 11. The appropria- 
tion carried by a majority of two votes. 

Mr. President, we also find in this pam- 
phlet further instances of funds for the 
purpose of building various dams being 
voted for in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee by a narrow. majority, usually a 
majority of only one. 

I recall one particular occasion—I do 
not remember the exact date when the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
who was a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, was absent. In fact at the 
time the committee was in session and 
about to vote on the appropriation of 
funds to build one of these dams he was 
en route from his home in New Mexico to 
Washington. My colleague ascertained 
that night at about 11 o’clock that the 
next morning the appropriation would be 
voted down if he could not obtain an 
additional vote. He knew that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico had stated that he 
would support the appropriation. I re- 
call that my colleague called on me at 
about 11 or 12 o’clock that night, and 
asked me to help locate a certain member 
of the Appropriations Committee. We 
located him, and found him to be un- 
favorable. To make a long story short, I 
may say that we remained up until about 
2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, and with 
the aid of friends and the Chavez family, 
we finally located the Senator from New 
Mexico at a hotel near Little Rock, Ark., 
and procured from him by telephone a 
promise that he would send by Western 
Union to the acting chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee his proxy to be 
voted in favor of the appropriation. The 
telegram came in due time. That is one 
of the appropriations which carried by a 
margin of only one vote. 

Mr. President, I refer to these facts for 
the purpose of emphasizing that the sen- 
ior Senator from Tennessee has fought 
the battles of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
‘thority ever since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, as well as for a long 
time previous to my service here. Many 
times the subject matter of those appro- 
priations was highly controversial. I re- 
member that it was said of one of the 
finest men who ever served in this body, 
the late Honorable Alva Adams, of Col- 
orado, that he had a banker’s mind. 

He did not want to spend much money, 
and he would quarrel with my friend, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee, over ap- 
propriating money for the purpose of 
building dams on the Tennessee. The 
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subject of appropriating money for the 
construction of those dams was for a 
great many years very controversial, and 
the appropriations usually carried by a 
majority of only one or two votes. The 
appropriations were achieved only by the 
untiring, continuous, industrious, intel- 
ligent, and everlasting effort of the sen- 
ior Senator from Tennessee. 

The RecorpD shows that Ihave not voted 
with my colleague on all these various 
matters. I suppose that when Mr. Childs 
says that the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee is trying to keep the thumb of 
Congress on the TVA, he has reference 
to the fact that legislation has been con- 
sidered here for the purpose of requiring 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to cover 
its funds into the Treasury. That is a 
matter about which I have not always 
agreed with my colleague, and probably 
I shall disagree with him again with ref- 
erence to that subject. However, that 
makes no difference. That should not be 
taken as an indication that any Senator 
who supports a measure requiring that 
the money received from operations of 
the TVA shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States is necessarily op- 
posed to the TVA. It is a misstatement 
of fact to say that the senior Senator 
from Tennessee has ever done anything 
except, figuratively speaking, to shed his 
last drop of blood in support of building 
up the greatest public benefit that has 
ever happened in Tennessee. To say 
anything to the contrary would be like 
saying that a man would turn his back 
on his own son. 

Mr. President, I am tired of irrespon- 
sible mewspaper writers and others 
meking statements of the type and char- 
acter to which I have referred. I do not 
think Mr. Childs is irresponsible. I 
think the statement which he made was 
based on misinformation. It is very un- 
fair to a faithful public servant, who has 
worked untiringly in the promotion of 
a project such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, to make statements of the 
nature of those which are contained in 
Mr. Childs’ article. The Senator from 
Tennessee has given not only of his time, 
but of his own money. I venture the 
assertion that he spent more than $50 in 
long-distance telephone calls on the 
night to which I have referred in an 
effort to locate the Senator from New 
Mexico. With the aid of one of his sons, 
who very kindly left his home and helped 
us, the Senator from New Mexico was 
finally located. 

The article to which I have referred is 
unfair, and it seems to me that the men 
who publish such statements should be 
just as anxious and as interested about 
correcting them as they are in making 
the statements in the beginning. 

I reaffirm what I have said, that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has never 
had and never will have a friend any 
more loyal, any more capable, any more 
determined to render it a worth-while 
service than the senior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Many of these dams were recom- 
mended against by the Authority, be- 
cause in the beginning, as I understand, 
some of the members of the Authority 
did not want a large number of dams, 
but only two or three or four. Now 
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there are a dozen or more. I shall not 
stop to count them; but we would not 
have had them except for the determined 
efforts of my colleague, absolutely over. 
riding the recommendations of the 
Authority, and if we had not had them 
during the war, it would certainly have 
been a severe handicap, because every. 
one, not only in Tennessee but through- 
out the United States, has sung the 
praises of TVA and of the power and the 
energy generated by the Tennessee Va]. 
ley Authority and the work it has ac. 
complished in the war effort. 

It has not only been the reason for the 
location of many war plants in Tennes- 
see, but it was due to Senator McKetr- 
Lar’s farsightedness, to his long vision, 
to his determination, that this Authority 
was developed. 

Those who cried aloud in the days when 
the war was going on for more and more 
power in order that we might make mu- 
nitions of war, wculd have heard only 
echo respond to their cries had it not 
been for the cfforts of the senior Senator 
from Tennessee in the days prior to the 
war in helping to bring. about the build- 
ing of this great system of dams which 
has done so much for Tennessee and for 
the entire South. 

The senior Senator from Tennessee is 
not the enemy of TVA, he never has been 
the enemy of TVA, and I know personal- 
ly that he considers the work he has done 
for the TVA, along with his colleagues 
in the Senate, is the greatest work he has 
ever accomplished in his entire life. I 
knows he looks back upon it as an 
achievement of which he is perhaps 
prouder than of any other accomplish- 
ment of his entire career. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
not seen the article in the Washington 
Post written by Mr. Childs, aid therefore 
I am not in a position to con:ment on it. 

Yesterday the President dedicated the 
one dam in the Tennessee Valley that is 
located in Kentucky, built at Gilberts- 
ville, known officially as the Kentucky 
Dam. I assume from what the Senator 
read of Mr. Childs’ article that Mr. 
Childs was talking about the bill intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] to require the 
TVA to turn into the Treasury all moneys 
received, and that thereafter they should 
not be disbursed except upon action by 
Congress. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I think that is what 
he meant. He referred to it as Congress 
keeping its thumb on it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assumed that was 
what he was talking about, and I wish 
to say frankly that I have heretofore 
opposed such a proposal, and I hope it 
will not be enacted and that the senior 
Senator from Tennessee will not urge it. 
But that has nothing to do with the 
record of the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee in regard to the construction and 
development of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. President, I am in a position to 
know that there was no Senator on 
either side of the Chamber, although 
there were many Senators interested, in- 
cluding the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
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Norris] and myself, who worked harder 
for the TVA than did the senior Senator 
from Tennessee. The Senator from 
Tennessee and I worked hand in hand 
and shoulder to shoulder together to get 
the Tennessee Valley Authority created 
and started, and we had to make a very 
determined fight frequently to obtain the 
authorizations for special dams in the 
Tennessee Valley system because at the 
time when Dr. Arthur E. Morgan was 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority we did not always have what we 
thought we should have in the way of 
cooperation from TVA itself. 

I realize that there were difficulties, 
particularly with respect to the dam 
dedicated yesterday, which is the largest 
and finest dam on the Tennessee River. 
There was a long, hard fight to have that 
dam authorized and started, and fre- 
quently we had to make a fight even on 
the floor of the Senate to obtain a small 
appropriation in order that a dam might 
be started. The senior Senator from 
Tennessee was always active and in- 
sistent and energetic in securing the 
authorizations and the appropriations 
necessary to construct those dams. 

I might say that yesterday, in pre- 
senting the President to the vast audi- 
ence at the Kentucky dam, which he 
dedicated, I took occasion to say that the 
Senator fromi Tennessee [Mr. McKEL- 
Lak] was one of those who was not only 
most cooperative, but most insistent and 
helpful, and creative, I may add, in the 
development of this project which had 
been hanging over the Tennessee Valley 
since World War I, when the Muscle 
Shoals construction was undertaken as 
a means of developing nitrate for powder 
in time of war and fertilizer in time of 
peace. From the time the Wilson Dam 
was left uncompleted at the end of World 
War I until President Roosevelt came 
into office in 1933, there had been a con- 
sistent effort to establish the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
No one knew then how many dams would 
be required, and no one knew when Con- 
gress passed the Tennessee Valley bill 
how many would be required. I daresay 
more dams were required and built than 
were thought of by many of us who 
favored the original act. 

I have always recognized, and am 
happy now to recognize, that there was 
no more loyal and insistent advocate of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
development of that power than the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [| Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR], the President pro tempore of 
the Senate. 


PRODUCTION OF SUGARS AND SIRUPS IN 
INDUSTRIAL-ALCOHOL PLANTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 


— Resolution 100, order of business 
9. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 


hot intend to object to calling up this 
measure, if I understand the joint reso- 
lution correctly, but I shall ask, for the 
record, at least, that an explanation be 
given so that we may understand the 
purpose of it. If it is the joint resolution 
1 think it is, I am wholeheartedly for it, 
XCI——605 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution provides, in effect, for 
the temporary suspension of the provi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Act which 
permits industrial alcohol plants to make 
simultaneously or alternately sirups and 
sugars. It was unanimously reported 
favorably by the Committee on Finance. 
The colleague of the Senator, the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BuT Ler], is 
a cosponsor of the joint resolution. One 
of the principal plants, as a matter of 
fact, is in the Senator’s own city of 
Omaha. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to say, 
very briefly, that the joint resolution as 
originally introduced was drawn in order 
to permit the Department of Agriculture 
to process fifty or sixty million bushels 
of surplus. potatoes. Every State in the 
Union which produces potatoes had a 
surplus crop this year. The dehydrating 
plants which had been used by the Army, 
and would still be in use by the Army 
if the war were yet in progress, were 
closed down. Therefore there is noth- 
ing to do with the surplus potatoes except 
to pile them up and let them rot, unless 
we can make use of them in the manner 
proposed. At the same time there is a 
greatly increased capacity for making 
industrial alcohol, of which there is a 
large surplus. In order to put those 
plants to work and at the same time to 
consume the surplus potatoes it is neces- 
sary that a measure of this kind be 
passed. I introduced the first proposal 
in the committee to authorize the De- 
partment of Asriculture to process the 
potatoes. We did not know that it would 
be necessary to amend a chapter in the 
Internal Revenue Code until the first 
hearing was held. At that time the Fi- 
nance Committee instructed representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture 
and representatives of the Treasury and 
Internal Revenue Bureau, with the as- 
sistance of the legislative counsel, to pre- 
pare@ethe substitute measure which is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The principal rea- 
son for the proposed legislation was the 
surplus of potatoes and the anticipated 
quantity of “wet” corn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 100) permitting federally 
owned alcohol plants to produce sugars 
or sirups simultaneously with the pro- 
duction of alcohol. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Finance with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the resolving 
ciause, and insert the followins: 

That part II of subchapter C of chapter 26 
of the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 3126. Emergency production of sugars 
and sirups in industrial alcohol plants. 
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“(a) In general: Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of sections 2819 and 3122, and of any 
other law, until July 1, 1946, sugars and sirups 
from potatoes and from high moisture or 
damaged grain may be produced in indus- 
trial alcohol plants simultaneously with, or 
alternately with, the production of alcohol. 

“(b) Regulations: The Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, is authorized 
to prescribe regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The amendment reported by the com- 
mittee to strike out the preamble was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution permitting alcohol 
plants to produce sugars or sirups simul- 
taneously with the production of alcohol 
until July 1, 1946.” 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that 
completes the legislative business of the 
day; and inasmuch as there is nothing 
on the calendar which will occupy our 
time the remainder of this week, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, October 15, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 11 (legislative day of 
October 2), 1945: 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 

Raymond S. McKeough to be a member of 
the United States Maritime Commission for 
a term of 6 years from September 26, 1945. 

FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Watson B. Miller to be Federal Security 
Ac ministrator. 

UNITED States DIstRIcT JUDGE 

William C. Mathes to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Edgar H. Rossback. to be United States 

attorney for the district of New Jersey. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

Joseph A. Bell to be administrative officer, 
Philadelphia branch, Research and Statistics 
Division, Philadelphia, Pa., with compensa- 
tion at the rate of $5,180 per annum, 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Henry Green, to be The 
Judge Advocate General, with the rank of 
major general, for a period of 4 years from 
December 1, 1945. 

George Robert Stephens, to be professor 
of English at the United States Military 
Academy, with rank from date of appoint- 
ment. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
To Quartermaster Corps 
Lt. Col. Lee Malcolm Hester 
Lt. Col. Howard Louis Peckham 
To Corps of Engineers 
First Lt. Charles Dorcey Maynard 
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To Ordnance Department 


Capt. Floyd Garfield Pratt 

First Lt. Milton Harvey Clark 
First Lt. Napoleon Robertson Duell 
First Lt. Richard Cutler Miles 


To Field Artillery 
First Lt. Henry Harley Arnold, Jr. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The nominations of George Edwin Pinard 
et al., for promotion in the Regular Army of 
the United States, which appear in full at 
the end of the Senate proceedings in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 3, 1945, under the caption “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning on p. 9331 with the name 
of George Edwin Pinard and ending on p. 
9332 with the name of John Edward Duffy. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
Alfred G. Francis, Kotzebue. 
ARKANSAS 


George W. Powell, Houston. 
Lonnie A. Parchman, Tie Plant. 


IDAHO 


Lola Rossi, Idaho City. 

Maybelle E. McEachern, King Hill. 
Walter J. Morbeck, Kingston, 
Lynn 8. Anderson, Lorenzo. 
John’ Henry Thompson, Malta. 
George E. West, Middleton. 

Nettie A. Sheffler, Sagle. 


KANSAS 


William F. Folkerts, Albert. 
Melba M. Bates, Allen. 
Anna B. Jennings, Arnold. 
Aldmar Demars, Aurora. 
Frank L. Weeks, Belvue. 
Homer I. Sharp, Bloom. 
Minnie E. Steed, Bogue. 
John J. Sedlacek, Bremen. 
William E, Dinkler, Brookville. 
Frances Z. Wolf, Bucyrus. 
Jack VanSickle, Cedar Point. 
Marie Mize, Cleburne. 
Byron O. Shupe, Denton. 
Edith Maxine McKie, Edmond. 
Catherine M. Moylan, Emmett. 
Elsie Jane Reed, Ensign. 
Esther E. Weiss, Fort Dodge. 
Joseph L. Brown, Great Bend 
Harry J. Hunter, Hanston. 
Marie Oehm, Home. 
Beulah M. Dillon, Iuka. 
Floyd B. Martin, Lane. 
Otto F. Grothe, Lehigh. 
Jessie L. Dennis, Leona. 
James R. Daily, Logan. 
William G. Arnold, Mahaska. 
Nicholas G. Blick, Maize. 
Jesse C. Swigart, Manchester. 
Jesse E. Snedegar, Matfield Green, 
John I. Goodrum, Mayfield. 
Clifford C. Lemmon, Mission. 
John E. Sparling, Oneida. 
Howard E. Monroe, Oswego. 
Florence M. Martin, Palmer. 
Hazel W. Harrell, Paradise. 
Grace Schweitzer, Penokee. 
John E. Kennedy, Piedmont. 
Melvin Rupke, Prairie View. 
Anna Marie Todd, Redfield. 
John C. Scribner, Saffordville. 
Minnie K. Cardwell, Scandia. 
Laura A. Fields, Talmage. 
Emil C. Jarus, Wilson. 
Fred E. Feyerabend, Woodbine. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Geneva S. Moore, Belden. 
Naomi Leach, Center. 
Hazel J. Varnado, Chatawa. 
Ivy L. Parker, Derma. 
Dollie B. Blackwell, Duffee. 
Sam O. Buckley, Enterprise. 
Eula Ligon, Glen. 
Maud Atkinson Davis, Horn Lake, 
John L. McElroy, Kewanee, 


Celeste M. Balfour, Lamar. 
Hilary Hazelip, Mashulaville. 
Jodie G. Dexter, McNeill. 
Susie V. Mauldin, Moss. 
William W. Finch, New Site. 
Lula E. Gipson, Puckett. 
Samuel H. Childress, Satartia. 
Frank E. Hollowell, Sharon. 

J. Lester L. Beasley, Sherman. 
Nellie T. Hobgood, Silver City. 
Mamie L. Odom, Slate Spring. 
Jimmie A. Bevill, Thaxton. 
Amanda Burchfield, Tomnolen. 
John B. Parker, Tula. 

Annie Saxon, Union Church. 
Mattie Sue Gibson, Verona. 
Aileen Rawlings, Washington. 


NEBRASKA 
Mayme L. Beaird, Brock. 
Earl J. Hughes, Concord. 
Henry L. Balser, Dixon. 
Benjamin F. Schiefelbein, Ithaca. 
Josephine L. Jenny, Malmo. 
Arthur Albert Coufal, Miller. 
Catherine A. Conradt, Steinauer. 
Willard N. McClintock, Verdel. 
John C. Traber, Waterloo, 


OHIO 

Martin L. Neff, Adelphi. 

Perley J. Shadel, Alvordton. 
Clarence C. Daw, Ava. 

Earl L. Davis, Barberton. 

Oral V. Waugh, Bladen. 

James Blair, Buffalo. 

Joseph A. Schira, Carey. 

Zelda M. Stoneking, Chandlersville. 
Ruey A. Donohoe, Dunglen. 
Hulda C. Schumacher, Glandorf. 
Mary E. Cummons, Hanover. 
Mary L. Smith, Harrisburg. 
Helen F. Grady, Hayesville. 
Luella F. Hayes, Hooven. 
Raymond E. Beardsley, Huntsburg. 
Helen B. Gorton, Irwin. 

Nelle O. Ayliffe, Kipton. 

Harry Clark, Kirkersville. 
Tressie L. Kissling, McGuffey. 
William E. Walker, Midland. 
Guy H. Latham, Monroeville. 
Frank R. Brewer, New Marshfield. 
Fenton L. Brown, North Kenova. 
Mary A. Hankinson, Norwich. 

E. Dana Wickline, Rio Grande. 
Carl B. Dager, Robertsviille. 

John F. Rider, Rockbridge. 
Helen M. McGuire, Rudolph. 
Nona E. Aleshire, Tremont City. 
Gail Calvin, Union Furnace. 
Mae Litten, Vaughnsville. 
Pauline B. Davies, Venedocia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Octroser 11, 1945 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: : 


Blessed Lord, we rejoice that we are 
in a world where Thou dost reign; 
awake, asleep, by day or night, Thou 
art our guardian angel ministering unto 
us. Thou who art the fountain of 
mercy dost bring light out of darkness 
and peace out of pain and doest all 
things well. Give us the spirit to accept 
it gratefully, dear Lord, for larger serv- 
ice and for diviner joys in which our 
enfranchised souls share with those who 
walk with Thee. In all which we do 
today, may we hear Thy “Well done” 
and receive the blessing of the heart 
that is undisturbed. Crown us with 
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minds that plan and ponder, with hearts 
that yearn and aspire; grant that these 
may be used for Thy glory and for our 
country’s good, and Thine shall be the 
praise, through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be permitted to sit today during 
general debate on the tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article by 
James Marlow regarding the increase in 
the cost of living. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana and Mr. 
HOFFMAN asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
REcoRD. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include-a speech by 
Hon. CLARENCE J. Brown, at Warren, 
Ohio, on October 6. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Bristol Courier of October 1 entitled 
“Golden Opportunity.” 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include therein a resolution. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and to include a statement by the 
Oak Ridge scientists. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of today and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therein an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Record. 

Mr. FOLGER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks and to include some excerpts 
from letters and a report on Pearl 
Harbor. 


REVENUE BILL OF 1945 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I cal! up 
House Resolution 368 and ask for its !m- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4309) to reduce taxation, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
pill are hereby waived; that after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed 4 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
pill shall be considered as having been read 
for amendment. No amendment shall be 
in order to said bill except amendments of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and said amendments shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means may be offered to any section of the 
bill at the conclusion of the general debate, 
but such amendments shall not be subject 
to amendment. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, if any, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto, if any, to 
final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. COOPER. 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Mr. Speaker, I move a 


{Roll No. 165] 


Adams Engel, Mich. Norton 
Andresen, Ervin O'Toole 
August H. Fellows Patterson 
Andrews, N. Y. Gavin Peterson, Fla. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Geelan Pfeifer 
Barden Gillie Phillips 
Barry Gore Ploeser 
Bishop Granahan Powell 
Bolton Grant, Ala. Quinn, N. Y. 
Boren Gregory Rains 
Bradley, Mich, Griffiths Randolph 
Brooks Gwinn, N. Y. Rees, Kans. 
Brumbaugh Hagen Rizley 
Buckley Hall, Rodgers, Pa, 
Bulwinkle Leonard W i &» A 
Burch Halleck Rooney 
Burgin Harless, Ariz. Scrivner 
Byrne, N. Y¥. Harness,Ind. Shafer 
Campbell Heffernan Sharp 
Cannon, Fla, Hess Short 
Case, N. J. Hinshaw Simpson, Pa, 
Celler Holifield Snyder 
Clements Howell Somers, N. Y, 
Coffee Jennings Stigler 
Cole, Kans, Kefauver Stockman 
Cole, N. Y. Keogh Sumner, Ill. 
Cox Kilburn Sumners, Tex. 
Curley King Talbot 
Daughton, Va, Kinzer Taylor 
Dawson Latham Thomas, Tex, 
Dickstein LeFevre Tolan 
Dingell Lesinski Torrens 
Dondero Lyle Vinson 
Douglas, Calif, McGehee White 
Douglas, Ill, McGlinchey Winter 
Drewry McKenzie Wolcott 
Earthman Merrow Wood 
Elliott Monroney Woodhouse 
Ellsworth Mott Woodrum, Va. 
Elsaesser Mundt Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 310 
Members answered to their names, a 


quorum, 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


With, 
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REVENUE BILL OF 1945 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
makes in order consideration of H. R. 
4309, tax-reduction bill, reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Moreover, both sides of that 
committee requested the kind of rule we 
are now considering. 

The rule is a closed one, commonly 
designated a “gag” rule, waiving points 
of order, allowing committee amend- 
ments only, which are not subject to 
amendment, and one motion to recom- 
mit. This is an important bill, and it is 
imperative that it be considered under a 
closed rule, as has been the case in the 
past with all revenue bills, in order to 
keep the Revenue Code in balance. In 
short, long experience has demonstrated 
that it is impossible to consider a revenue 
bill on this floor under an open rule. 
Simply to comply with the Ramseyer 
rule would entail burdensome and un- 
neceSsary expense. 

The bill has been designed, the com- 
mittee says, to aid both individuals and 
businesses in the difficult period of tran- 
sition from war to peace. To accomplish 
this it is thought necessary to reduce the 
wartime tax rates to provide incentive 
for business to expand and to increase 
consumer purchasing power. Certain 
expenditures necessary after the end of 
a war, however, will keep Federal revenue 
requirements at a high level during 1946. 

The total reduction in this bill is $5,- 
350,000,000, of which $2,627,000,0€0 is at- 
tributable to reduction in individual in- 
come taxes; $1,888,000,000 to reduction in 
corporate taxes; $535,000;000 to the re- 
turn of certain excise taxes to the 1942 
rates; $140,000,000 to repeal of tax on 
motor vehicles and boats; and $160,000,- 
000 to tax refunds to be made of the war 
excise taxes on floor stocks of alcoholic 
beverages and light bulbs. 
everybody likes to effect reduction in 
taxes. I have always been for as low a 
tax as possible and against unnecessary 
expenditures. However, in this instance 
I think the committee has gone far afield 
in reducing excess-profits taxes and other 
corporation taxes. Though I am in favor 
of the passage of the rule, I feel that 
the reduction from 85 to 60 percent 
of the excess-profit tax on corporations 
is manifestly unjustifiable and: unwar- 
ranted because these very corporations 
have accumulated in the last few years 
between twenty-six and twenty-eight bil- 
lion dollars, which they have in their 
Safes or in their banks as surplus and re- 
serves. Mind you, these are profits 
which were accumulated after paying all 
of the taxes they have complained about 
so much, 

Mr. KNUTSON 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I do not yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is revealing a very 
shocking condition that has been per- 
mitted under the New Deal. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
yield to the gentleman for a speech, be- 
cause he never says anything that is 
solidly based on facts. He just likes to 
criticize something, and even then he is 
not in a position to do it in a fair man- 
ner. So I refuse to yield to the gentle- 
man. Furthermore, he is ranking mi- 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


Naturally, 
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nority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and he ought to know 
all about this bill. I think he does, and 
because it relieves the corporations in 
four different ways he has been for it. 
He said before our committee: “I want 
a closed ‘gag’ rule; we must have it.” 
Weill, I presume he knows what he is 
talking about, because his friends, the 
representatives of these big interests, are 
always able to point out to him satis- 
factorily the reason they need additional 
reduction in taxes and still greater 
profits, and they have succeeded. From 
past experience I hesitate to give my full 
approval to a bill which has the unani- 
mous report of the 10 Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
means. 

Mr. Speaker, before I forget, may I 
remind the gentlemen present that I am 
not responsible for the call of the House. 
My genial colleague and friend from 
Michigan |[Mr. HorFrman] did not want to 
deprive you of the pleasure of listening 
to my remarks, and that is the reason he 
made the point of order of no quorum. 
That is the reason many of you are here 
and you should be grateful to him for 
the opportunity of listening to these few 
remarks that I have to make. 

We all fully appreciate that we never 
can obtain everything we want and favor 
in any one piece of legislation or any one 
bill.. Legislation, after all, is a compro- 
mise. After we have passed this bill as it 
is written, line by line and word by word, 
when it goes to the other body, although 
as a rule I do not have so much confi- 
dence that it can improve any House 
bill, it will eliminate the provision where- 
by this bill freezes the employment tax, 
having to do with Social Security, at 1 
percent for employer and employees. 
Without this provision, 
ment tax would on January 1, 1946, go to 
2.5 percent against both employee and 
employer. If there has ever been a time 
this is the time when employers as well as 
employees can easily add a little more to 
the fund for their future welfare. 

Because some of these gentlemen say 
a survey of the employment tax is being 
made, the committee unfortunately has 
seen fit to again freeze this tax—for the 
third time. I regret it exceedingly and I 
very much hope this freeze will not pre- 
vail in the conference report when it 
comes back. 

This reduction and other provisions of 
the bill will be explained thoroughly and 
intelligently by the able chairman of the 
great Ways and Means Committee, my 
long-time personal friend, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DoucuH- 
TON], aS well as the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], they having de- 
voted a great deal of time and study to 
this proposed legislation. Although a re- 
duction is being made for the deserving 
low-income groups and they will be aided 
to some extent, I do not think this bill 
goes far enough when we take into con- 
sideration the relief that is in this bill be- 
ing given to corporations in four different 
ways. What I specially object to, as I 
have stated, is the reduction of the ex- 
cess-profits tax from 85 to 60 percent. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 


this employ- 


Mr. Speaker, here is a brief résumé of 
the principal provisions of the bill. 


The 
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present surtax exemptions are made ap- 
plicable to the normal tax. Accordingly 
the normal tax exemption of $500 for 
each income recipient is eliminated, and 
there are allowed in its place exemptions 
of $500 each for the taxpayer, his spouse, 
and each of his dependents. This change 
will be effective on and after January 1, 
1946. 

The rate applicable to each surtax 
bracket is reduced by four percentage 
points effective on and after January 1, 
1946. The combined normal tax and 
surtax starting rate thus becomes 19 per- 
cent instead of the present 23 percent. 

The surtax rates are further revised, 
effective January 1, 1946, so that gen- 
erally the reduction of normal tax and 
surtax combined for any taxpayer will 
not be less than 10 percent. 

CORPORATE TAXES 


The excess-profits tax rate is set at 60 
percent for the calendar year 1946. The 
present excess-profits tax net rate is 85.5 
percent. 

The entire excess-profits tax is re- 
pealed, effective December 31, 1946. 

The corporate surtax rate is reduced 
4 percentage points as of January 1, 1946. 
This results in a minimum corporate 
normal and surtax rate of 21 percent in 
place of the present 25 percent and a 
maximum combined rate of 36 percent 
in place of the present 40 percent. 

The capital stock tax is repealed be- 
ginning with the capital stock tax pay- 
able on July 31, 1946. The declared-value 
excess-profits tax beginning with the re- 
lated year is also repealed. 

EXCISE TAXES 


The excise war tax rates are reduced to 
the 1942 rates, effective July 1, 1946. 
These are the war tax rates imposed by 
the act of 1943 to be effective until 6 
months after the termination of hos- 
tilities. 

Tax refunds, to the extent of the ex- 
cise tax rate reductions, are to be made 
on all floor stocks of distilled spirits, 
wines, and fermented malt liquors, held 
for sale or use in production on July 1, 
1946, on which the wartime excise tax 
rates had been paid. 

I know that Members will be especially 
happy to know that the tax on the use 
of motor vehicles and boats is repealed, 
effective July 1, 1946. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take any more 
time because nearly all are going to vote 
for the bill. Sometimes, however, it re- 
lieves a man if he gives expression to his 
innermost feelings concerning an impor- 
tant matter. That is what I am doing 
now. Of course, the Republicans are 
pleased, they are delighted, because it 

helps these “poor” corporations that are 
' so close, so near, and so dear to them at 
all times, and from whom they expect, if 
I am not mistaken, assistance and con- 
tributions for the next election. How- 
ever, it matters not how much aid they 
get from those corporations, it will not 
do the Republican Party any good, be- 
cause the people will recognize that the 
Democratic Party is really, truly, and 
honestly the party of the people, having 
the interest of the people at heart, 
and at the same time doing everything it 
can for the cause of labor, small business, 
and for the country in general. 
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I know everybody is in favor of reduc- 
ing taxes and effect conditions wherein 
no taxes will have to be imposed, which, 
however, is simply not in the cards. We 
must be mindful of the fact that the 
great war called for tremendous expendi- 
tures which increased many fold our 
national debt. 

I feel that every effort possible should 
be made to decrease the national debt; 
and, looking to that end, every oppor- 
tunity to reduce public expenditures 
must be embraced. That is just what 
this enlightened administration is seek- 
ing to do at all times. 

Some gentlemen of the House imply 
that I am against business, but that is 
an erroneous allegation, as my record 
shows. I am in favor of helping busi- 
ness and I have done everything within 
my power to aid legitimate business, 
especially that of small proportion; but 
I am not in favor of relieving unduly by 
reducing taxes the richest, most power- 
ful corporations who have accumulated 
huge war profits who were given tax re- 
lief just last year under the Republican 
Rum! plan in the amount of five and 
one-half billions of dollars. Surely they 
do not need any relief at our hands. 
The small businessmen do need relief at 
our hands; and especially does the wage 
earner, the common man, merit relief in 
view of the high cost of living. 

One of my colleagues from Illinois, in 
questioning the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], asked whether I was not 
influenced in my actions by the CIO re- 
ception which was generously accorded 
me a few days ago in the Senate caucus 
room. Although the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] answered that he was 
sure that such reception did not affect 
my viewpoint or in any way influence me, 
I would say to him that all my life I have 
“endeavored to follow my mature convic- 
tions and supported in this House legis- 
lation that was, as I believed, in the 
interest not only of the CIO but all labor 
organizations and the unorganized 
workers, especially including the deserv- 
ing white-collar group, which is much 
underpaid. These latter merit my sup- 
port in preference to greedy war 
profiteers. 

Reverting to the statement that the 
Democratic leaders, such as Secretary of 
State Byrnes and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Vinson, are advocating the proposed 
legislation I am criticizing. I am aware 
they made such recommendations and 
suggestions some months ago. But as 
you all know, I am and have ever been 
a supporter of the Democratic adminis- 
tration, yet I have consistently and per- 
sistently reserved to myself the right of 
fair criticism when I did not think the 
head of a department or independent 
agency was not sponsoring legislation 
looking to the best interests of the whole 
country, especially the masses. 

With that I conclude by remarks and 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

I now yield 30 minutes to my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN). 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides for 4 
hours’ debate. All points of order are 
waived. The only amendments that 
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can be offered are by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. In the 
event they offer amendments, those 
amendments are not subject to any other 
amendments. The bill will not be read, 
of course. 

In my opinion, this bill is a move in the 
right direction. To my knowledge, there 
is no objection to the rule on this side 
of the aisle. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this rule has been ex- 
plained by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN]. I have also listened with 
a great deal of interest to the remarks 
made by the genial chairman of the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBatH). I realize he is not 
at all desirous of having “gag” rules. 
I do not like gag rules, either; but I 
think perhaps some word should be 
spoken in defense of the great Ways and 
Means Committee, and its position, as 
far as this particular measure is con- 
cerned. 

I believe the charge made by my 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sas- 
ATH], that the committee has gone too 
far in reducing taxes on business is en- 
tirely unjustified. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In just a min- 
ute; when I believe the gentleman will 
have more to Say. 

I should like to remind the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaBatH], who has been 
here some 40 years, and certainly is an 
able Member of Congress, that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, in drafting 
this bill and reporting it, did not go 
nearly so far as the administration and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Vin- 
son, asked the committee to go. I wish 
to remind the gentleman from [Illinois 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Vinson, whom I have heard him praised 
on this floor many times, appeared be- 
for the Ways and Means Committee and 
asked for the complete repeal of the ex- 
cess-profits tax. Such repeal, the Ways 
and Means Committee decided, would 
not permit of any relief for many of the 
corporations of the country, some 300,- 
000 or 400,000 of them, which do not 
have excess profits or pay excess-profits 
taxes, but instead would have given re- 
lief to only about 19,000 corporations who 
do have excess profits and are taxed 
thereon. 

I do not agree completely with the posi- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee; 
I think they could have repealed the 
entire excess-profits tax levy and still 
have given the reduction of four per- 
centage points, in each bracket, on the 
surtaxes levied against corporations. 
and I wish to predict here and now that 
when this legislation finally is enacted 
into law—when it comes back from the 
Senate and we adopt the conference re- 
port—this bill will then provide for the 
complete repeal of the excess-profits 
tax, and will give the 4-point reduction 
on surtaxes as provided in the bill now 
before us. 

I wish to also remind the gentleman 
from Illinois, my genial chairman, that 
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another of his idols who is now Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, in report after 
report to the Congress and to the country 
when he was Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion, recommended that excess profits 
taxes should be repealed completely and 
entirely once the war ended. So I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Illinois finds 
himseif in the position of differing with 
all of the leaders of his own party; and 
I am amazed and much surprised that, 
at his age and after his great and dis- 
tinguished service, he now takes the floor 
of the House and criticizes his own ad- 
ministration so severely. It is the first 
time I have heard him do so. He must 
feel very deeply on the question or he 
would. not have broken with his own 
party leadership on this important ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
Illinois made the statement during the 
hearings that the corporations of this 
country made $26,000,000,000 profits 
which are now held in their treasuries. 
Of course, that is a most shocking situa- 
tion. May I ask the gentleman who is 
responsible for this outrageous condi- 
tion? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I heard the 
gentleman from Minnesota, of course, re- 
ply, on behalf of the Ways and Means 
Committee, to the effect that he pre- 
sumed the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules believed no one should be per- 
mitted to make a profit. 

I do however wish to call attention 
to the fact that we have had a Renego- 
tiation Act in operation during this war 
and that all war contracts were pre- 
sumed to be renegotiated so as to take 
the profit out of war. The administra- 
tion of the Renegotiation Act has been 
under the complete control of the party 
of the gentleman from Illinois, and cer- 
tainly not under Republican adminis- 
tration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman from Ohio 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Therefore, if 
there is’ any criticism of the way the 
Renegotiation Act has been adminis- 
tered, it should be directed against the 
gentleman’s own party, most certainly, 
and not against those of us who are in 
the minority. 

I should also like to remind him that 
the excess-profits-tax law, and the col- 
lection of all of the taxes due thereunder, 
comes under officials of his party’s ad- 
ministration. If they have been lax in 
the collection of these taxes or in the per- 
formance of any of their other official 
duties, certainly those of us in the mi- 
hority are not responsible therefor. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I should like to sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Ohio that 
Possibly the gentleman from Illinois 


I yield to the 
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might have been influenced by this CIO 
meeting a couple of days ago. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not wish 
to go into that. I do not believe the 
gentleman was influenced by anything 
but that which was in his own mind, and 
Iam sure he is never, never influenced by 
politics. I am also sure, now that the 
gentleman from Illinois has listened to 
this discussion, that he realizes the weak- 
ness of his position, and will take the 
floor, apologize to those of us in the mi- 
nority, and agree, very frankly and very 
fully, that we, the minority, are in no way 
responsible for the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions which now exist—for which I am 
very thankful. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HAVEWNNER. I presume the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means are aware of the fact that in the 
public-utility field the excess-profits tax 
was passed on 100 percent to the con- 
sumers. The corporations, therefore, 
did not pay the tax; the people paid it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I presume that 
is correct. I presume the gentleman 
means that when you levy a tax on a 
public utility the public utility of neces- 
sity must pass that tax along to the con- 
suming public in the way of increased 
rates which are granted by another pub- 
lic agency, as required under the law of 
the land, and that as taxes are reduced 
on public utilities the resultant savings 
must, in turn; be passed on to the con- 
sumers in the way of lower utility rates. 

Mr. Speaker, as a whole this measure, 
for a “quickie” tax bill, is about as good 
as we can expect. We realize why the 
committee was unable to hold public 
hearings. I appreciate the circum- 
stances in which they found themselves, 
but, as I said a moment ago, as a whole 
they have done a good job. 

However, there is one point to which 
I would like to call the attention of the 
committee. I have discussed it with 
some of the members of the committee 
and hope they can give further attention 
to it in the consideration of legislation 
for a permanent tax program. I call at- 
tention to the fact that the tax now 
levied on corporations having earnings of 
between $25,000 and $50,000 a year is at 
a higher rate than is levied on any other 
$25,000 bracket of earnings. I have been 
advised by the committee this is done to 
adjust rates, but still it is unfair to those 
particular corporations which find them- 
selves in the bracket of earnings between 
$21,000 and $50,000. I would suggest to 
the gentlemen of the committee that this 
matter is worthy of more careful atten- 
tion and consideration when the Revenue 
Act is up for further examination and 
consideration in January or February of 
next year. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether he would be kind enough 
to insert the table he has pointed out 
and of which he speaks? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is table 6, on 
page 11, and I ask unanimous consent, 
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Mr. Speaker, to insert this table 6 in the 
ReEcorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 
The table referred to follows: 


TABLE 6.—A comparison of the present corpo- 
rate tax structure with changes witich 
would be made by the committee bill 


A. INCOME TAX 








| 

Pres- 
ent 
law | 


Committee 
bill 


I. Norma! tax: 

(a) Corporations with normal! 
tax net incomes of 
not more than 
$50,000: Pet. 

First $5,000............] 15 | No change. 
$5,000 to $20,000___.___- | 17 | Do. 
$20,000 to $25,000___._.- 19 Do. 
$25,000 to $50,000_______| 51 | Do. 

(6) Corporations with nor- <4 Do. 
mal tax ret incomes 
over $50,C00. 

11. furtax: 

(a) Corporations with sur- 
tax net incomes of 
not more than 

$50.000: 

First $25,000.. _....2.. 10 

$25,000 to $50,000 | £2 

(6) Corporations with sur- 16 
tax net incomes over | 


| 6 percent. 
| 18 percent. 
12 percent. 


$50,000. 

(c) Consolidated returrs: 
Consolidated surtex 
tax net incomes, ad- 
ditional 


No change. 











Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], is unavoidably absent today; I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that he 
may be permitted to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp on the meas- 
ure now before us. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, our 
people are in universal agreement that 
thriving private industry is essential to 
the fullest employment and national 
prosperity in our postwar period. We 
must bring vital venture capital again 
into production. The incentive to use 
such funds comes first, I believe, with the 
assurance that the Federal Government 
will see to it that taxes are assessed 
sanely and proportionately. A workable 
plan must also be provided to induce in- 
dustry to expand its present plants or 
build for the production of new and im- 
proved products. It is only by such 
means that fairly steady employment will 
be made available to returning veterans 
and displaced war workers. 

Taxes have been so high as to be prac- 
tically confiscatory but, this has been 
unavoidable during the prosecution of 
the war. Our Government has needed 
the revenue from these taxes to pay the 
emergency costs of the prosecution of 
this terrible conflict. 

Excessive taxes, however, always tend 
to stifle private initiative, and I believe 
we have reached the saturation point 
from the standpoint of the levying and 
the collection of taxes. Who will risk 


capital when they know in advance that, 
if the venture is successful, taxes will ab- 
sorb all the gain? 


Ii is a case of “Heads, 
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the tax collector wins; tails, the investor 
loses.” 

Our Government has needed and will 
continue to need much money with which 
to carry forward the reconversion strug- 
gle. However, it is apparent that, with 
the war’s end, taxes should and can be 
reduced. That is the reason for the 
necessity of the passage of the tax meas- 
ure which is before the House today. 
The Government will not require as much 
money, except as it sets in motion neces- 
sary programs, including desirable pub- 
lic works, and so forth, which will require 
it. Assurance must be given to industry 
and given now; it does not have to come 
later. Tax relief can provide the needed 
stimulus to business. And tax relief, 
also, through legislation enacted now, 
will remove doubt and uncertainty which 
today continue to prevail. 

Those who have participated, and the 
Members of the Congress who are writ- 
ing tax legislation, readily agree that we 
cannot draft a completely new tax bill 
without the most careful consideration. 
Horizontal reductions in the existing tax 
structure could, in my opinion, be enacted 
new. 

I think it is noteworthy that we recall 
the significant statement made by our 
late President in his message to the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, delivered on 
January 6, 1945, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

We must overhaul the wartime tax struc- 
ture to stimulate consumers’ demand to 
promote business investment. 


The President, correctly, gave thought 
to what will be necessary in the postwar 
period. If you read carefully the Presi- 
dent’s message, you will see it was divided 
into two general themes; the first part, 
the story of our Nation at wars end; in 
the second place, the necessary story of 
what we must do when peace would come 
and our Nation once again would go into 
the channels of peacetime economy. 

Not only was the expression of our late 
President significant, but also the state- 
ment made some months ago, by the 
minority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin], should be taken 
into consideration. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Martin], made the assertion that 
we must convert our tax structure today 
into a tomorrow where we will go from 
a punitive to an incentive system. He is 
correct. President Truman, the gentie- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], 
and all others who are thinking logically 
have a definite responsibility now, not 
later, to set such programs in motion. 

I have made a study of this subject of 
venture capital. I realized thu.t it was 

, only a partial approach, but I introduced 
H. R. 280. Its provisions, now enacted 
into law, attempt to encourage venture 
capital by amending the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended, so as to give an 
exemption for security issues from the 
present ceiling of $100,000 to $300,000, 
cffering, as it were, an opportunity for 
the business interests.to form themselves 
into active industry and commercial 
enterprise. 

The impact of the global war forced 
our Government to the realization that 
it was necessary to utilize small manu- 
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facturing plants in the production pro- 
gram, in order to meet the full battle re- 
quirements. But now we are forced to 
consider the new set of economic prob- 
lems which confront us as we approach a 
more normal peacetime economy. 

It is necessary that we provide a pro- 
gram to meet the problems which are 
certain to face the American people in 
the coming months. 

It is well to consider the place occupied 
by private industry during the prosecu- 
tion of the war. I know of no man who 
has recently stated the case better for 
private industry than Dr. Harold Glenn 
Moulton, the president of Brookings In- 
stitution. He says: 

Instead of sealing the fate of private en- 
terprise, the war period has brought to the 
American people as a whole and, I believe, 
to our Government a new realization of its 
vital importance. 


He continued: 

This profound change in Government at- 
titude is due to two principal factors; the 
remarkable achievement of private enter- 
prise during the war, and a growing recog- 
nition that employment and wages depend 
upon business expansion under a private- 
enterprise system unless risk assumption is 
encouraged by the chance of reasonable 
profits. 


He concluded by saying: 

Repeated emphasis on the many freedoms 
that we are fighting for has inevitably, if 
unconsciously, carried over into the field of 
our business enterprises. I do not mean to 
imply that all Government regulations of 
business will henceforth be abandoned or 
that it would be desirable to scrap all forms 
of proper regulation. I do mean that the 
excesses of recent years are likely to be 
modified and a new spirit prevail. 


I believe that Dr. Moulton thus stated 
the case, and our hopes, in a manner on 
which we can all place our stamp of 
approval. 

The stake of business in this complex 
and many-sided reconversion picture has 
been of vital concern to the Members 
of Congress, and our citizens generally. 
It is a concern, which I have had, grow- 
ing out of a deep conviction that sound 
and healthy business spirit is an in- 
dispensable bulwark against monopoly 
and any threat to our democratic way 
of living. Sound industry is the key- 
stone in the arch of our free enterprise. 

I believe it is in the national interest 
to maintain and strengthen the com- 
petitive position of industry and to assure 
it always the fullest opportunity for 
development. 

In this development, I have always re- 
jected the proposition that small business 
constituted a special interest that re- 
quires some type of favored treatment 
at the expense of other groups. Small 
business seeks only to be recognized as a 
vitally important part of our national 
economy and to be protected against 
practices which interfere with its right- 
ful course of free competition. Nothing 
else will do justice to these manufactur- 
ing and commercial concerns which con- 
stitute the backbone of American 
economy. 

To quote a saying which has become 
famous for its truth: “Little business 
incorporated is the biggest business in 
America.” 
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That statement is to express the view- 
point, I am sure, of the vast majority of 
the American people. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, of which I am q 
member, is now holding daily hearings on 
the so-called full-employment proposal, 
The assertion is often made that we face 
a problem of permanent unemployment 
in the United States of America. Ac- 
cording to this view, it is popular with 
many, there would be hundreds of thou- 
sands of American citizens who are phy- 
sically and mentally capable of earning 
a substantial. income, but they must, 
through no fault of their own, live ina 
state of near pauperism or actually 
pauperism itself. I do not subscribe to 
that concept of the future of our Re- 
public. To me, it is unthinkable that 
any American who is able and willing to 
provide himself with the necessities and 
some of the luxuries and conveniences of 
life by honest work, should not be given 
the opportunity to do so. 

The chief obstacles to such opportuni- 
ties are frequently of a national char- 
acter. We cannot forget that. If such, 
they are beyond individual control. 

As a Member of the Congress—and 
other Members are joining in the pro- 
gram—lI have tried to use every resource 
at our command to see that we overcome 
in those national, economic difficulties 
which are too great for an individual to 
solve himself or surmount alone. But I 
am convinced that men and women 
everywhere should depend upon their 
own physical and mental resources to 
rise above those obstacles when they are 
within the source of individual achieve- 
ment. 

This distinction is necessary if we are 
to maintain a strong, healthy, and self- 
reliant people as the citizenry of this 
country. 

I do not believe that in 1945 or 1950 or 
1960 we are going to get too much of the 
true American spirit in this country. I 
pay a tribute to the men and women of 
the long ago, because they had those 
qualities of character which wove the 
fabric of our great country. I do not 
want us to lose sight, for a moment, of 
the essentials which went into their 
manner of thinking and their way of 
doing. 

I introduced a scientific research bill, 
first in 1935, which I believed would help 
to increase the number of jobs available 
in private industry after the war. I have 
ever believed that the dollar you spent in 
research comes back ten- or a hundred- 
fold. It is the expenditure that gives a 
real dividend for the payment of what- 
ever sum you put in it as a government 
or other political subdivision. 

It is gratifying to know that joint 
hearings are now being held in the Sen- 
ate for a national science program. One 
of the measures before the group is spon- 
sored by Senator Macnuson, of the State 
of Washington. I have introduced 4 
similar bill in the House—H. R. 3860. 

If industry is to provide a continually 
increasing number of jobs, one of the first 
requisites is the stabilization of business 
conditions. This is based upon adequate 
regulation of the supply and demand [or 
capital, either by limiting the supply °F 
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py increasing the demand, or by the use 
of both. 

In this proposal I believe we formulate 
the foundation for a sound research pro- 
gram from which new industrial and 
commercial developments can spring. 
As these developments appear, new and 
profitable outlets of capital will be pro- 
vided, as well as new and better jobs for 
hundreds of thousands of workers. 

Consequently, private investment may 
ultimately be substituted for Government 
expenditures and borrowing as the chief 
element in the demand for capital. 
Business will then be able to carry on 
under its own power as it receives con- 
stant stimulation from the flow of new 
opportunities and private investment. 
Federal funds spent for roads and air- 
ports, both vital to our transportation 
demands, constitute Government leader- 
ship in the field of public works which 
generally finds ready support from our 
people, We must, by carefully selected 
projects, cushion the period from total 
war to the step-down to peace. I be- 
lieve that a government with a tax policy 
must be as eager to promote a construc- 
tive peace as it is to prosecute a de- 
structive war. 

The soundest sense that I know is the 
one that gives to the Americans a low 
rate of tax, insofar as possible, on a high 
volume of income or business. That is 
the only way to avoid the subterfuges 
of inflation, due to the debt to be repu- 
diated, and I think it is the American 
way to bring a high volume of business 
with, as I said before, a low tax rate. 

Suppose for just a moment, as I finish, 
we consider the opposite conception of 
taxation. Suppose we say, “Let us have 
high tax rates and put it on a low volume 
of output. What will happen?’ You 
will agree with me that the American 
family Ford would become the tenant 
farmer’s mule.. I believe that our wives 
would go back to the spinning wheel of 
our grandmother’s day, and the man who 
would hold the mortgage this time would 
be Uncle Sam and the tax collectors of 
the Federal Government. That condi- 
tion might be almost tragic. 

High rates on low volume is nothing 
more, to quote a colleague, than “gov- 
ernment of the government, by the gov- 
ernment, and for that government,” and 
that certainly is not the American way of 
doing business. 

We must consider carefully our present 
and our future structure. We cannot 
expect a too rapid reduction in our pres- 
ent income-tax structure. 

The bill now before us is certainly 
needed. I support its provisions and be- 
lieve that it is a definite step in the right 
direction. It will be welcomed by the 
great majority of our citizens, as well as 
the business concerns of the United 
States. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
Yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MarTIN]. 


REPUBLICANS STAND FOR LOW TAXES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my duty to make crystal 
clear the position of the Republican 
Members of this House on the matter of 
taxation, which we are now to consider. 

We stand for low taxes. 
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We intend to continue to fight until 
this Government eventually realizes that 
siphoning off the earnings of our people 
is not just a matter of percentage and 
schedules, but a matter of human wel- 
fare or human misery. 

The Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee compromised on 
this bill. They originally demanded a 
20-percent reduction for all taxpayers. 
They compromised because it was the 
best they could get. 

Therefore, as we stand for lower taxes, 
so do we intend to fight for reducing the 
costs of this Government. 


In other days it was possible to lower - 


the tax rate and produce as much or 
more revenue by allowing the free play 
of initiative to swell the incomes and the 
wages of the farmer, the businessman, 
and the worker. Now, we have so swol- 
len the administrative costs and so mul- 
tiplied the restrictions on enterprise and 
ambition that only the most drastic 
measures will recreate in the American 
people the hope of improving their con- 
dition and setting aside for themselves a 
nest egg for a rainy day. We have so 
swollen the national debt that each fam- 
ily carries a load of more than $8,000 
and the sheer weight of it affects the 
whole financial structure of the Nation 
and has a profound influence on the 
purchasing power of the very money we 
work so hard to earn. 

So confused and so complicated have 
the many purposes of this Government 
become that the whole jerry-built sys- 
tem of taxation and the wild and sense- 
less spending of the people’s money is 
now wrapped up in fancy theory and 
discussed as though the welfare and 
livelihood of a whole nation is just a 
matter of bookkeeping and financial 
jugglery. 

Let me say right here and now that 
when this House authorizes a dollar of 
expense, it takes a dollar out of some citi- 
zen’s pocket. If we do not raise it in tax- 
ation today and only pile it up on the 
national debt, then we either put the load 
on some future worker or we take it out 
of everybody in the form of inflation, plus 
the interest we must always pay. 

If anyone thinks this present bill, 
which relieves some 12,000,000 fami- 
lies in the lower income groups, is all that 
is required, let me disabuse him of the 
notion. These families need jobs—good 
American jobs—at good American wages. 
The jobs these families want will not be 
created by government. Government 
cannot create anything unless it first 
takes away. No, these jobs must be 
created by the ambition and the enter- 
prise of private citizens who see an op- 
portunity to advance themselves and, in 
so advancing, create opportunities for 
others. Such private individuals do 
create opportunities and high wages for 
others; there is always competition. 
That is the American way. That is the 
way this country has grown strong. It 
is the only way we can carve out a future 
of continued greatness. 

This tax measure has some merit. It 
reduces tax rates. It is a step in the right 
direction. 

But we must remember, we must serve 
notice that it is only a step. It still con- 
tains policies which destroy, instead of 
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encourage, private initiative. It still con- 
tains the foolish idea that you can get 
more eggs by killing the goose. Above 
all it still takes too much money out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers. 

There will come a time—and it is not 
too far off—when the people of this Na- 
tion will realize that we cannot go on 
spending the Government’s money. 
There is no Government money. It is the 
people’s money—and not just some of 
the people, but all of the people, because 
we are now spending so much, the total 
incomes of all the rich added together 
could not begin to foot the bill. 

There will come a time when the people 
will realize that continued spending and 
spending and spending creates not the 
prosperous new world we hear about, but 
the miserable old world of debt, starva- 
tion, taxes, and slavery. There will come 
a time when the people will realize we 
cannot go on borrowing to continue 
spending. Borrowing from a bright fu- 
ture will create only dark poverty for to- 
morrow and raise storm clouds of fear 
and discontent in years to come because 
interest must be paid by the fathers and 
principal paid by the sons. 

If we, the citizens of this generation, 
have any regard for the next, we will as- 
sume as our highest responsibility the 
relief of this Nation’s burdens. We will 
examine the costs of this Government 
and ask “Why?” We will search into the 
projects of this administration and ask 
“Why?” We will look over the 3,709,000 
persons on the Federal pay roll and ask 
“Why?” We will take notice of the $50,- 
000,000,000 schemes for artificial pros- 
perity advanced to this House and ask 
“Why?” 

If we have any regard for the welfare 
of the common man, we will know and 
we will act upon the knowledge that the 
luxuries of government come from the 
bread of the people; that the dollar spent 
for some bureaucratic official’s water bot- 
tle is a dollar’s worth of toil and sweat 
for the farmer; that the dollars which 
bought the car in which the bureaucrat 
rides so comfortably are the dollars the 
wives of America’s wage earners could 
spend to set their tables; that the money 
he borrows and spends so freely bears in- 
terest we all must pay. 

Therefore, I serve notice that although 
the Republican Members of this House 
will give their support to this measure, 
we shall continue to fight with unflag- 
ging determination to reduce the costs of 
this Government and, by so doing, even- 
tually reduce the burden of taxes. 

We are determined that opportunity 
for youth and security for age shall once 
more return to this land. We are deter- 
mined that the livelihood of the citizens 
of this Nation shall not be wasted by Gov- 
ernment and that the earnings of the 
common man shall grace his table and 
clothe his family, and not be squandered 
by an extravagant bureaucracy. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SLAUGHTER]. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
remarks are directed primarily at this 
rule, which brings about a condition 
which is certainly unsatisfactory to a 
great many of us here today. 
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As a general proposition we know that 
a revenue bill must be brought in under 
a closed rule, otherwise only chaos would 
result. On the other hand, it leaves you 
in a strange position when you realize 
that under this very rule, this gag rule, 
this closed rule, this special rule, what- 
ever you want to call it, you have no al- 
ternative when the talking and the de- 
bate ends, except to vote “yes” or “no” on 
a bill that may be 60 percent good or 70 
percent good, but which is likewise 40 
percent or 30 percent extremely bad, at 
least in the judgment of many Members. 

The primary problem that is engaging 
our minds today is that of reconversion, 
which is another way of saying that we 
are trying to find some plan or some 
system that will afford jobs not only for 
the people who have them today but for 
the returning servicemen and service- 
women as well. Jobs can only come 
from one place and that is from a 
healthy and expanding economy, and 
business cannot provide these jobs unless 
it is given the help and encouragement 
that makes for expansion. Taxation is 
the key to our postwar economic con- 
dition and the bill under consideration 
is the first postwar action taken by this 
Congress in that behalf. 

The outstanding defect in the present 
bill is that part that deals with excess- 
profits taxes. The bill provides for a 
continuation of 60 percent of this tax, 
while many-.of us think that all excess 
profits should be removed now that the 
war is over. Our feelings in this regard 
are not dictated by any solicitude for 
those companies which are subject to 
excess-profits taxes, but rather by the 
feeling that this extraordinary wartime 
method of taxation must be abandoned 
in order that business may proceed with 
reconversion to the end that the greatest 
number of men and women may have 
productive jobs in private business. 

Ordinarily, it is not a matter of over- 
whelming concern to the House what 
kind of a bill a committee reports, be- 
cause if it does not suit the House and 
if it does not suit any individual Mem- 
ber, that Member has the right to offer 
an amendment to the bill and the House 
has the right to either adopt or reject 
it. However, here we are today faced 
with a bill which, as I say, is perhaps 
60 or 70 percent good, yet it retains one 
feature which the present administra- 
tion and the preceding administration 
have repeatedly declared to be unsound 
in time of peace. 

On January 3, 1945, the present Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. James F. Byrnes, when 
he was Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, filed a report with the 
_ Congress, the report being labeled House 
Document No. 9, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
On page 58, Mr. Byrnes said: 

While an excess-profits tax is justified in 
time of war, it is recognized that such a tax 
discourages small and new enterprises. 


On April 1, 1945, Mr. Byrnes filed his 
second report, in which he stated, on 
page 36: 

The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation and the Treasury are studying the 
revision of our Federal tax structure for the 
postwar period. It is inyportant that their 
reports be presented to and receive the con- 
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sideration of Congress at the earliest possible 
date, as knowledge of this tax program is of 
major importance to the reconversion period. 


On July 1, 1945, Mr. Vinson, now Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
having succeeded the Honorable James 
F. Byrnes. In his third report, filed with 
the Congress on that day, Mr. Vinson 
made the unequivocal recommendation, 
on page 60 of his report: 

The excess-profits tax should be repealed 
after VJ-day. Taxes on business earnings 
should be modified, bearing in mind, on the 
one hand, the revenue needs of the Govern- 
ment and, on the other hand, the incentive 
for risk taking and expansion to be gained by 
the modification. 


During the hearings held by the Ways 
and Means Committee, when that com- 
mittee was considering the present bill, 
Secretary Vinson appeared and strongly 
urged the committee to recommend a tax 
program which would repeal the excess- 
profits tax in its entirety. He took the 
position that this tax was intended as a 
wartime expedient to prevent profiteer- 
ing. On other occasions Mr. Vinson has 
stated that in his opinion the excess- 
profits tax is too erratic an engine to be 
turned loose for one full year in time of 
peace. 

I submit that there is no member of 
the present administration save the 
President himself who is more of a key 
man in the shaping of the policy of this 
administration than is Mr. Byrnes. Mr. 
Vinson, who succeeded Mr. Byrnes as 
War Mobilization Director, adopted the 
views of his predecessor with respect to 
the excess profits tax, and like Mr. 
Byrnes, urged its abolition after VJ- 
day. Yet in spite of the admonitions of 
these two outstanding leaders in the 
Truman administration, their advice 
has been disregarded, and a half-baked, 
hodgepodge bill is reported, which car- 
ries on the wartime theory of taxation, 
at least to the extent of 60 percent, in 
the peace years ahead. 

Confiscatory peacetime taxes can 
never produce healthy business, and if 
there be any doubt as to the accuracy 
of this statement, we have Great Britain 
as a shining example. Britain at the 
present time is virtually bankrupt and 
unless she receives substantial aid from 
this country in the form of loans and 
credits, is in a most precarious position. 
Mr. Phelps Adams of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance well summed up 
this situation in an article appearing in 
the Kansas City Times of October 2, 
1945: 

(By Phelps Adams) 

WASHINGTON, October 1.—Negotiations for 
the British multi-billion-dollar loan were 
spreading consternation and despair among 
New Dealers here today as the study of 
Britain's present economic plight offered new 
and persuasive proof of the faults of the 
anti-big business and social reform program 
which the Roosevelt administration imported 
from England a decade ago and has been 
seeking to transplant in America ever since. 

Current negotiations between the British 
and Americans show clearly that this identical 
program—adopted in England years ago—is 
largely responsible for the economic difficul- 
ties which have led the British exchequer to 
the brink of bankruptcy. 
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SPONSORED DEFICIT SPENDING 


Long before the depression affected the 
United States, England had adopted a policy 
of deficit spending. Through a national dole, 
instituted after the last war, idleness was 
financed at public expense and a broad pro- 
gram of relief and subsidy, costing tremen- 
dous sums, was set up. 

To finance this program, Britain levieq 
staggering taxes, designed specifically to 
break up concentrations of wealth and to 
dry up the major reservoirs of capital. Brit- 
ain made it virtually impossible for poor 
men to become wealthy, and to this end im- 
posed confiscatory taxes upon all incomes 
above a middle-bracket level. 

The New Dealers jn the last decade have 
copied all these policies. Whenever they 
raised taxes—and they raised them tenfold 
in a single decade—they argued that Ameri- 
can taxes were not as high as the British 
levies. When they inaugurated their ‘“soak- 
the-rich” and their “soak-business” pro- 
grams, they argued that we were not as ad- 
vanced in our economic development as was 
Britain, and when they embarked on their 
billions-for-boondoggling,  deficit-spending 
plans, they held up the British experiments 
in this field as shining examples of liberal- 
ism in social reform. 


BRITISH EXPORTS TOO LOW 


Today, as negotiations for the British loan 
proceed and are discussed widely in the corri- 
dors and lobbies at the Capitol, it is begin- 
ning to be understood that Britain faces 
bankruptcy because she is not able to export 
enough goods to pay for the imports which 
she must buy to live. 

Her coal mines are one example. England 
once exported large quantities of coal, and 
so obtained foreign credits with which to 
finance her imports. Today, she must im- 
port coal. Her mines, it is true, are old and 
deep and hard to work, and her miners are 
paid wages which would be regarded as 
hideously low by mimers in this country, but 
a British miner produces only about.-a fourth 
as much coal daily as an American miner, 
who uses expensive modern machinery. 

The British mine owners do not have 
enough capital to buy and install this ma- 
chinery. So the British Government must 
take over the mines and try to find funds 
with which to modernize them—if it can 

So it is with textiles, which long have been 
one of the most important products of the 
British. Because 95 percent of American 
looms are automatic, while only 5 percent 
of the British looms are, an American worker 
can produce up to 10 times as much in an 
hour as can a British worker. Again, the 
British mill owners do not have the capital 
to modernize their plants. 


UNITED STATES HAS BIG BUSINESS 


It is extremely disconcerting to New Deal 
economists, therefore, to be told now that 
the one thing that the United States has 
which Britain has not—and which makes it 
possible for the United States to lend the 
billions that England needs—is big business. 
It is even more disconcerting for them to 
have all these facts spread on the record at 
a time when Lord Keynes is acting as the 
special emissary from Britain in seeking fi- 
nancial aid from America, for though Lord 
Keynes is a delightful and persuasive pleader, 
it was he who sponsored the deficit-spending 
theories embraced so heartily by the New 
Dealers and who—with Harold Laski, the 
British Labor Party’s mentor—has been held 
up by them as the fountainhead of all eco- 
nomic wisdom. 


The Washington Post this morning 
carries an editorial which forcibly points 
out the weakness and the shortcomings 
of the tax bill for which we will be asked 
to vote with no chance to correct its ill- 
considered provisions. 
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TAX FOOLISHNESS 


The Ways and Means Committee has re- 
sponded with almost feverish haste to ad- 
ministration suggestions for reductions in 
taxes. The bill just introduced into the 
House does not, it is true, follow in detail 
the recommendations of Secretary Vinson. 
However, by liberalizing normal tax exemp- 
tions it would drop from the tax rolls in a 
few months some 12,000,000 persons—the 
number that would be eliminated by Mr. 
Vinson’s proposal to abolish the 3-percent 
so-called normal income tax. Proposed re- 
ductions in surtax rates would provide slight- 
ly more tax relief for the higher-income 
prackets than under the Vinson plan. On 
the other hand, instead of prompt repeal of 
the excess-profits tax, as recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the bill pro- 
vides for a reduction of the tax to 60 percent 
in 1946, with repeal deferred to 1947. Core 
porate surtax rates are also reduced some- 
what, while the capital-stock tax and the re- 
lated declared value excess-profits tax are re- 
pealed. Finally, the committee voted for 
reduction of the excise war tax rates to the 
1942 level, effective July 1, 1946. 

In our opinion, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has shown poor judgment. And this 
on two counts: First, by its refusal to elimi- 
nate the excess-profits tax in its entirety, and 
secondly, by its decision to narrow the in- 
come-tax base at this time and reduce rates 
generally. 

There are cogent reasons for speedy aban- 
donment of the excess-profits tax. That tax 
by its very nature discourages risk-taking and 
hence acts as a serious deterrent to recon- 
version and industrial expansion. As Secre- 
tary Vinson said in testifying before the 
committee, the excess-profits tax was imposed 
as a means of preventing war profiteering. 
Hence it could be justified as a wartime con- 
trol measure, despite its numerous and glar- 
ing defects. Mr. Vinson concluded with good 
reasons that it is “too erratic a tax engine 
to turn loose for even one full year of the 
postwar period.” That being the case, prompt 
repeal of the tax rather than gradual 
abandonment affords the only satisfactory 
method of procedure. 

The proposal to relieve some 12,000,000 
low-income individuals from any obligation 
to pay income taxes is, we believe, just as 
unsound as the failure to vote the end of 
the excess-profits tax. It would result in a 
shrinkage of the tax base, and this would 
have most undesirable consequences. Of 
course, very few voices are being raised in 
opposition to this step. Indeed, Republican 
legislators vie with Democratic legislators in 
competing for the favor of low-income voters 
by promises of tax relief. Moreover, the ad- 
ministration is at one with Congress in 
pressing for abolition. All this volume of 
support leaves us unmoved in our conten- 
tion that the move is thoroughly retrograde. 

Suppose there’ were good prospects of 
achieving a balanced Budget within a com- 
paratively short time. Even so, we firmly 
believe that a well-balanced tax system 
should require direct tax contributions from 
a large proportion of citizens, in spite of the 
fact that impositions in the lower brackets 
may yield little revenue and involve consid- 
erable administrative costs. In our country 
the chief source of revenue is the income 
tax. This is as it should be, for the income 
tax assures an equitable tax system adjusted 
to differences in paying ability. In addition, 
provided there is equity, the income tax is 
the only means for making the people realize 
that they have to pay for the cost of running 
the Government. Only that knowledge 
stimulates public interest in fiscal affairs and 
builds up support for sound tax policies. 

However, a balanced Budget is not in pros- 
pect. Secretary Vinson anticipates a deficit 
i excess of $30,000,000,0C0 for the current 
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fiscal year even at present tax levels. Fur- 
thermore, as he points out, the war and its 
aftermath will keep expenditures abnormally 
high for a long time to come. Under these 
circumstances the case against tax reductions 
is indisputable. Such a cut should be de- 
ferred to a later date, except for the proposed 
repeal of the excess-profits tax, which, by act- 
ing as a brake on enterprise, inhibits rapid 
peacetime conversion and hence cuts down 
revenue in unsuspected ways. 


When this matter came before the 
Committee on Rules yesterday and the 
very distinguished members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means appeared in 
support of their request for a rule, we 
discussed it rather fully. The consensus 
of opinion seemed to be, based upon the 
statements of the leaders of that com- 
mittee, that the committee had originally 
locked with favor upon repealing the ex- 
cess-profits tax in full, as recommended 
by Secretary Vinson and by Mr. Byrnes, 
but that they felt they could not do it 
and stay within an arbitrary figure of 
$5,000,000,000 which the Treasury had 
asked them not to exceed in reducing 
taxes. One distinguished minority Mem- 
ber said that he was not disturbed too 
much by the House bill for he was sure 
that the Senate would repeal the excess- 
profits tax in its entirety. 

I submit that under the Constitution 
the primary responsibility for tax meas- 
ures and for the taxation policies lies 
with the House of Representatives where 
those measures must originate. It lies 
with the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which brings in those measures, and to 
me as a Member of the House it is 
mighty poor solace to hear it said, “We 
need not worry, the Senate will correct 
our bad tax bill.” Business and the 
workers who look to healthy ‘business: for 
jobs have a right to expect from the 
House of Representatives a tax bill that 
is calculated to accelerate employment, 
rather than one which Mr. Byrnes says 
discourages small and new business. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed absolutely to this 
rule. I do not believe that it is impos- 
Sible for the House to legislate about 
taxes. If I did, I would be very worried 
about the workings of our Government. 
I have certain very profound convictions 
about this taxation matter which I would 
like to incorporate in the form of amend- 
ments. Under this rule, it is impossible 
to do so. For example, there was a way 
in which small business could have been 
given an opportunity and protection in 
getting started and still have the com- 
mittee do what it did about the excess- 
profits tax, which particular point I do 
not criticize. There should be provided 
a specific exemption of a certain num- 
ber of thousands of dollars of earnings 
for every single business in this country, 
and that would do more for the really 
little, small business than we could in 
any other way. It is my further convic- 
tion with reference to the relief afforded 
to the people in the higher income-tax 
brackets that it is more than is called for 
under the present circumstances. I 
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should personally have preferred simply 
an increase in the exemption for indi- 
vidual income taxpayers. And I believe 
the further freezing of social-security 
taxes is bad public policy. Because I 
believe this bill ought to be changed in 
certain ways, I cannot support a “gag” 
rule and will vote against the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MicH- 
ENER |. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule is here because every Member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
asked forit. It is here because the Com- 
mittee on Rules voted for it unanimously, 
I believe. This type of rule is the 
creature of necessity. Experience has 
taught us that it is just impossible as 
a practical matter, to write a tax law 
on the floor of the House as it would 
be in a public convention. A single 
amendment to this technical tax bill 
might throw every other part of the bill 
out of gear. Yes, there are “gag” rules. 
There are closed rules. There are spe- 
cial rules. The difference usually is that 
the party in power which asks for the 
gag rule, calls it a special rule and the 
minority party invariably calls it a gag 
rule. I am therefore surprised and 
somewhat amazed to hear the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Rules the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH], one of the leaders of the party 
in power, condemn this rule. It would 
not be here unless the majority so de- 
termined. Of course, if I did not know 
how sound, how solid, and how sincere 
the gentleman is, I might be so unkind 
as to accuse him of demagoging, but I 
want to believe that the gentleman 
from Illinois, ADOLPH SABATH, never 
would demagog. I am not going to 
attempt to discuss the bill. That will 
be done at the proper time. We should 
all vote for the rule because it is the only 
way we can pass a tax bill soon. 

Mr. Speaker, a tax bill never passed 
the Congress that was satisfactory to 
all of its Members. It is safe to predict 
that such a bill never will pass the Con- 
gress. This bill is not perfect. By and 
large, however, it will furnish tax relief 
all along the line. Twelve million people 
in the lower brackets now paying income 
taxes will not be required to pay this 
tax beginning with the year 1846. Many 


’ reductions are made in excise taxes and 


substantial relief is given from the ex- 
cess-profits tax. Oh, yes; the nuisance 
$5 automobile use tax also goes with 
the wind. All of these details are 
pointed out in the committee report, and 
will be fully explained by the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin | Mr. BIEMILLER]. 
Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has seen fit to bring bill 4309 on the 
House floor without holding public hear- 
ings. While I recognize merit in théir 


argument that speed is vital in framing 
this tax bill, I believe the bill makes such 
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fundamental changes in existing tax 
legislation that full public hearings 
should have been held. 

Since there were no public hearings on 
the bill I believe the gag rule now be- 
fore us should be voted down. Certainly 
this bill can be improved by proper 
umendments Proposals that could not 
be submitted to the committee because 
there were no hearings should be given 
consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

For these reasons I shall vote against 
the rule. However, should the gag rule 
prevail I will vote for the bill as it does 
contain many sound provisions, particu- 
larly those removing 12,000,000 people in 
the lower income groups from the in- 
come-tax rolls, repealing the Federal 
auto tax, and lowering certain excise 
taxes to prewar levels. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Ohio {Mr., MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to thank the membership of the 
Ways and Means Committee for incor- 
porating into the tax bill now before us 
for consideration, H. R. 4309, legislation 
I had introduced to terminate the use 
tax on motor vehicles and boats. On 
March 21, 1945, I introduced H. R. 2707, 
which reads as follows: 


A bill to terminate the use tax on motor 
vehicles and boats 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3540 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to the tax 
on the use of motor vehicles and boats) is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new subsection reading as follows: 

“(k) Termination of tax.—The tax im- 
posed by this section shall not apply with 
respect to any period after June 30, 1945.” 


I introduced a similar bill on July 5, 
1945 (H. R. 3692) which terminated the 
tax June 30, 1946. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire at this point to 
incorporate a letter to me from the 
American Automobile Association, and 
also to incorporate copy of a telegram 
sent by this association to Congressman 
RoBERT L. DOUGHTON and Senator WALTER 
F. GEORGE: 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1945. 
Hon. J. HARRY McGREGor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN McGrecor: You 
have been greatly interested, I know, in the 
question of repealing the $5 Federal use tax 
on motor vehicles as attested particularly by 
the introduction early this year of your bill, 
H. R. 2707. In view of your very fine efforts 
to have the levy outlawed once and for all, 
I am enclosing a copy of the telegram which 
was sent yesterday by H. J. Brunnier, presi- 
dent of the American Automobile Association, 
_ to Representative ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and to Senator Watrer F. GErorcE, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 
This message will doubtless be of interest to 
you, since it expresses sentiments with which 
I feel you will be in accord. As Mr. Brun- 
nier indicated, we know likewise that these 
sentiments are held by the vast majority of 
America’s 24,000,000 passenger-car owners. It 
is possible that you may wish to Call this 
message to the attention of your colleagues, 

Yours very truly, 
RUSSELL E. SINGER, 
General Manager, 
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From: Department of Public Relations, 
American Automobile Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 5, 1945. 

Copy of telegram to: 

Hon. Rosert L. DouGHTonN, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Millions of passenger car owners all over 
the country will applaud the announcement, 
made today, that the House Ways and Means 
Committee has recommended repeal of the 
$5 Federal use tax on motor vehicles 
in the special relief tax bill now being framed. 

As the American Automobile Association 
has pointed out to you and your associates 
many times in the past, this tax has been 
one of the most unpopular levies ever enacted 
in this country, and the repeal of it has been 
long overdue. The levy has been a nuisance 
not only to the already tax-burdened motor- 
ists, but also to those who have had the 
difficult job of administering and enforcing 
it. These millions of people directly affected 
by the tax will be watching and hoping that 
a similar recommendation will be forthcom- 
ing soon from the Senate Finance Committee 
and that the repeal measure will be voted 
through and the tax permanently outlawed 
before the start of the next fiscal year. 

When the time comes for the real postwar 
tax bill, we are most hopeful that Congress 
will give serious consideration to the abolition 
of all Federal automotive excise taxes, so that 
this field of taxation will be left to the States. 

H. J. BRUNNIER, 
President, American Automobile 
Association. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion the can- 
cellation of this obnoxious auto use tax 
will be of great benefit to all of the 
people. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. EpwIn 
ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to vote today to re- 
peal the most unpopular tax ever foisted 
upon the American people. I refer to 
the $5 use-tax stamp which we will 
abolish for all time, with the passage of 
this bill. 

When the House originally approved 
of this stamp, it was buried in a lot of 
other tax items and little information 
was given out about it. Comparatively 
few people realized it was a law until the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue began to 
chase those who had not paid their $5. 
Then they woke up. 

The fact that we are repealing this 
odious tax today indicates that Mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
have given heed to the protests without 
number which have come to them as the 
result. If they received as many kicks 
about the stamp as I did, I feel sorry for 
them. 

Anyway, we are doing a noble thing 
today by doing away with this tax, be- 
cause it is unfair to the American people. 
I doubt if a penny has ever been cleared 
on the revenue from it. The cost to ad- 
minister it must have taken all the 
money it brought in, especially to carry 
the additional 1,200 clerks that were 
hired to take care of just the stamps. 

Last June, I introduced a bill to elimi- 
nate the stamps and have continually 
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agitated against them. I did so in the 
interest of thousands of automobile 
drivers who found the tax embarrassing 
and useless. I felt then and I do nov, 
that people should not be penalized for 
driving cars. It is to the advantage of 
the country that the public stays on 
wheels. 

The tax was never afairone. As many 
got out of paying it as bought the stamps, 
For years, lax enforcement caused people 
to delay buying them. When those who 
did comply with the law saw the others 
ignoring it, they called themselves 
suckers for being good citizens. 

So the use stamp has left a bad taste 
in the public’s mouth, and we are being 
smart today in deciding to see the last 
of it. Let us not pass any more taxes 
like this one. We will lose face if we do, 
for the people do not like such tactics. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4309) to reduce taxation, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4309, with Mr. Jarman 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina ([Mr. 
DovcuxurTon] is recognized for 2 hours, and 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Knutson] will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr, Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill 
under consideration, H. R. 4309, unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, is to afford the taxpay- 
ers of the country some relief from op- 
pressive taxes made necessary by the war, 
particularly for the year 1946. Like most 
tax bills, it does not represent entirely the 
views of any one member of the commit- 
tee, or any single person, but might be 
called a compromise bill, although no 
compromise was made in matters of 
principle. 

In the preparation of the bill we were 
afforded immeasurable assistance by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
Fred M. Vinson, a former member of our 
committee, and a man of broad know!l- 
edge on the subject of taxation, and ! 
would not let this occasion pass without 
expressing my appreciation of the fine 
contribution he and his staff made to our 
work in preparing the bill, without which 
assistance it would not have been possible 
for our committee to have agreed on 4 
bill of such great importance in so short 
a time. Neither do I believe we could 


have done as satisfactory work withou! 
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this help. It required the committee ap- 
proximately 5 days of earnest delibera- 
tion and discussion to reach an agree- 
ment as to the’provisions contained in 
the bill. I also express my sincere thanks 
to the gentleman from Minnesota, Rep- 
resentative Knutson, the very able and 
active ranking member of the mi- 
nority-—in fact all the minority members, 
for cooperating unselfishly and whole- 
heartedly in the preparation of the bill. 
Members of the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation also 
rendered invaluable assistance in our 
committee work. The bill is a fine ex- 
emple of the nonpartisan attitude which 
our entire committee displayed in its 
work 

Secretary Vinson recommended that 
we reduce taxes in the amount of $5,000,- 
000.000, or as near that figure as prac- 
ticable. The yield in revenue, after this 
bill is enacted into law, is estimated to be, 
for the taxable year 1946, approximately 
$27,100,000,000, or a reduction from what 
present laws would yield of approxi- 
mately $5,300,000,000. 

Our committee provided relief to 
corporations through the reduction in, 
or repeal of the following taxes: the ex- 
cess-profits tax, the corporate surtax, 
the capital-stock tax, and the declared 
value excesS-profits tax, and excise taxes. 

1, EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 

Secretary Vinson, in his appearance 
before our committee, recommended out- 
right repeal of the excess-profits tax for 
1946. Our committee found that it would 
not be possible to adopt this suggestion 
of the Secretary if any relief were to be 
granted to corporations not subject to 
the excess-profits tax, without exceeding, 
considerably, the $5,000,000,000 limit set 
by the Secretary. It was estimated by 
the Treasury that the repeal of the ex- 
cess-profits tax for 1946 would result in a 
revenue loss of $2,555,000,000, which was 
more than one-half of the $5,000,000,000 
tax reduction recommended by the 
Treasury. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished and able Mem- 
ber from North Carolina, yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I yield to my good friend the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan,. and 
avery able, fair member of our com- 
mittee, I am proud to say. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman, I believe, will agree that ac- 
cording to the best information we can 
Secure there are something like 500,000 
corporations in this country but that only 
19,0¢0 of them have been making excess 
profits. To follow the suggestion of the 
administration, it would mean that we 
Would give all corporate relief to the 
19,000 and give none whatever to the 
481.000 less prosperous corporations. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I was coming to that very point, I may 
Say to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. While 
Tam on my feet let me say to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that I agree 
With and approve of every provision of 
this bill. I believe it is the fairest and 
Most equitable tax-reduction bill that 
has been written by the House of Repre- 
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sentatives since I have been a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and it 
is entitled to the vote of every Member 
of this House. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WoopruFrFr] made a very 
great contribution in the preparation of 
this bill, and I am proud to say on his 
behalf that he was most helpful, as was 
every member of our committee. I do 
not believe any member of our commit- 
tee has a Monopoly on wisdom, a monop- 
oly on patriotism, or a monopoly on do- 
ing what is the right thing by our Gov- 
ernment at this or any other time. 

Our committee found it would not be 
possible to adopt this suggestion of the 
Secretary if any relief were to be granted 
to corporations not subject to excess- 
profits taxes without exceeding consid- 
erably the $5,000,000,000 limit set by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. RICH. While we are considering 
the revenues of the country let me call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the national debt as of October 8 stands 
at $262,235,000,000. I suppose the Ways 
and Means Committee have been given 
an assurance by the administration that 
they are going to cut down expenses in 
greater proportion than the taxes are 
reduced. If they do not, what is going 
to happen? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman is as good at answering 
that as any Member of the House. He 
and the other Members can form their 
own conclusions or draw their own in- 
ferences. 

Now I wish to develop a little more 
fully this excess-prcfits tax reduction be- 
cause that is the bone of contention in 
the bill, but I think largely a political 
bone, if I may be pardoned for expressing 
my personal opinion. 

An analysis of the .corporations sub- 
ject to the excess-profits tax, who would 
benefit from outright repeal of the 
excess-profits tax for 1946, disclosed that 
at least 70 percent of the relief would go 


.to only $09 corporations, 25 percent to 


6,000 corporations, and only 5 percent to 
12,200 corporations. The amount of the 
relief which each of these groups would 
receive is as follows: 





Number of 
excess-profits Amount of 
corporations taz relief 
ee $1, 797, 000, 090 
Wi ittidaciciticsesinin 628, 000, 090 
SD: POD con tiiicamsee 130, 000, 000 
Totel, 19; 100. cnccanqwsonicon 2, 555, 000, 000 


It is estimated that for the year 1946 
there will be approximately 500,000 cor- 
porations filing income-tax returns. Of 
this number around 19,000 will file 
excess-profits-tax returns and 261,000 
will file taxable income-tax returns. 


Therefore, it can be seen that if our total 
corporate relief was granted through the 
repeal of the excess-profits tax, I repeat, 
it would benefit only 19,000 corporations, 
and 70 percent of the relief would go to 
only 900 corporations. 


In this way that 
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part of the 261,000 not making excess 
profits would receive no relief whatever. 
Our committee could not defend such a 
restricted application of the corporate- 
tax benefits. Instead, we endeavored to 
distribute the corporate-tax relief among 
as many corporate-tax payers as possible. 
Instead of repealing all the excess-profits 
tax for 1946, our committee reduced the 
rate for 1946 from 8542 to 60 percent, 
which would cut the tax in half, in 
dollars, and repealed the remainder of 
the tax, effective as of January 1, 1947. 
This would result in a tax benefit to the 
excess-profits-tax payers for the year 
1846 of $1,300,090,000. This will consti- 
tute about 65 percent of the corporate- 
tax relief. 

Second. Capital-stock tax and declared 
value excess-profits tax: 

By not confining the entire corporate 
relief to the excess-profits tax we were 
able to repeal, effective for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, the capital-stock 
tax and the related declared value excess- 
profits tax. The capital-stock tax is at 
the rate of $1.25 per $1,000 of the de- 
clared value of the capital stock of a 
corporation. This tax is paid not only 
by corporations subject to normal and 
surtax but also by corporations with 
deficits. Its repeal will, therefore, bene- 
fit the large number of corporations 
filing income-tax returns, whether tax- 
able or not. It will also result in corpo- 
rate-tax simplification and relieve cor- 
porations of the necessity of maintaining 
additional records. The dollar tax bene- 
fit for this repeal is $183,000,000. 


3. CORPORATE SURTAX 


Our committee granted relief to the 
261,000 corporations liable only to normal 
and surtax by reducing the corporate 
surtax by 4 percentage points. 

To understand the effect of this pro- 
vision, it should be remembered that 
corporations with not more than $25,000 
surtax net incomes are subject to a sur- 
tax of 10 percent, and corporations with 
a surtax net income over $50,000 are sub- 
ject to a surtax of 16 percent. These 
rates are reduced 6 percent and 12 per- 
cent, respectively. The effect of these 
changes can be seen through the com- 
bined normal and surtax rates. Under 
existing law, a corporation with a net 
income of $5,000 pays a normal tax of 
15 percent and a surtax of 10 percent, 
or a total of 25 percent. Under the bill, 
such a corporation will pay a normal 
tax of 15 percent and a surtax of 6 per- 
cent, making a total of 21 percent. 
Under present law, a corporation with 
income of $50,000 pays a 24-percent nor- 
mal tax and a 16-percent surtax, or a 
total of 40 percent. Under the bill this 
total is reduced to 36 percent. Corpora- 
tions with incomes between $25,000 and 
$50,000 also receive a corresponding re- 
duction. The loss in revenue from this 
reduction will amount to approximately 
$405,000,000. 


4. EXCISE TAXES 


The reduction of war excise tax rates 
will result in a revenue loss of approxi- 
mately $535,000,000. The reduction in 
these war-tax rates will benefit not 
only individuals but also corporations. 
This is evident from an examination of 
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the list, which reduces, among others, 
the telephone tax, the telegraph tax, the 
tax on transportation of persons, and 
the tax on seats and berths. It is be- 
lieved reasonable to assume that at least 
25 percent of this total revenue loss, or 
$134,000,000, will inure to the benefit of 
corporations. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. When 
will the reduction on individual income 
taxes apply? Will that-become effective 
January 1, 1946? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Of course, 
the amount of the reduction in the indi- 
vidual income tax will vary, but in the 
case of a man who has a wife and no 
dependents and earns approximately 
$5,000 a year, what reduction in the per- 
centage of tax would he get? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Whatever his surtax may be now, it will 
be reduced by at least 4 percentage points 
and by an additional exemption for nor- 
mal tax purposes. If his surtax is 25 
percent, it will be 21 percent. 

Il. INDIVIDUALS 


The reductions afford relief to individ- 
uals through three sources: 

(a) Reduction in individual income 
tax. 

(b) Repeal of the automobile use tax. 

(c) Reduction in excise tax rates. 
REDUCTION IN INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX, EFFECTIVE 

JANUARY 1, 1946—NORMAL TAX EXEMPTION 


First. By allowing each taxpayer a 
$500 exemption for himself, $500 for his 
spouse, and $500 for each dependent in 
computing his total normal and surtax 
liability, we removed 12,000,000 taxpayers 
out of a total of 48,000,000 taxpayers 
from the tax rolls, who, under existing 
law, are required to pay a normal tax of 
3 percent on their net income in excess 
of $500. This group of taxpayers con- 
sists of married persons and persons with 
dependents. Now that the war is over 
our committee believes it desirable and 
proper to remove these 12,000,000 income 
recipients from the tax rolls. 

This is accomplished by allowing the 
same marital exemption and credit for 
dependents for normal tax purposes, as 
we now allow for surtax purposes. Thus, 
a married person, whose net income does 
not exceed $1,000 will not be required to 
pay, under the bill, any income tax for 
1946. Under the existing law, a married 
person with two dependents, whose net 
income is $2,000 pays an income tax of 
$45, while under the committee bill he 
pays no tax. The reason for this is that 
under the bill we allow every individual 
for both normal and surtax purposes, an 
exemption of $500 for himself, plus an 
additional $500 for his wife and $500 for 
each dependent. The loss in revenue 
from this change amounts to $782,000,- 
000, of which $310,000,000 results by re- 
lieving twelve million from tax. 

2. SURTAX RATE REDUCTION 


Our committee gave additional in- 
come-tax relief to the remaining 36,000,- 
000 taxpayers by reducing the rates ap- 
plicable to each surtax bracket. The sur- 
tax rate applicable to each surtax brack- 
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et was lowered by 4 percentage points, 
and the surtax schedule rearranged so 
that each individual income taxpayer will 
have at least a 10-percent reduction in 
his total normal and surtax income-tax 
liability. This change, which will benefit 
all individual taxpayers on the tax rolls, 
amounts to $1,845,000,000. 

The burden tables showing the relief 
afforded to individuals are contained in 
the report and I invite the attention of 
the committee to the tables appearing in 
the report. However, I will give a few 
examples of the relief afforded. A single 
person with a net income of $1,000 pays a 
tax under existing law of $115. Under 
the bill, his tax will be $95, or a saving 
of $20. If his net income is $2,500, he 
now pays a tax of $460 and under the 
bill $380, or $80 less than he now pays. 

A married person with no dependents, 
with a net income of $2,500 pays $360 
tax under existing law and $285 tax un- 
der the bill, or a tax saving of $75. 

Your committee was also concerned 
about the individuals in businesses. The 
latest available statistics indicate that in 
1942 89 percent of all businesses in the 
United States, excluding agriculture, for- 
est, and fishing industries, were not in- 
corporated but were carried on as sole 
proprietorships and partnerships. 

In the manufacturing, retail and 
wholesale trade, and service industries, 
these businesses in 1939 employed over 
25 percent of the persons employed in 
that year. These groups are benefited by 
getting at least a 10-percent reduetion 
in their normal] and surtaxes for 1946. 

Our total individual income-tax reduc- 
tions are estimated to result in a total 
loss in revenue of $2,627,000,000. 


3. USE TAX ON AUTOMOBILES AND BOATS 


Effective as of July 1, 1946, our com- 
mittee repealed the $5 use tax on auto- 
mobiles and boats. This means an 
annual tax saving of $5 to each auto- 
mobile owner. Figures indicate that 
there are approximately 30,000,000 auto- 
mobile owners in the United States. The 
tax benefit in dollars amounts to $140,- 
000,000 for the year 1946. 


4. EXCISE TAXES 


The war excise tax increases which 
were adopted in the Revenue Act of 1943, 
are terminated as of July 1, 1946. This 
will result in a tax benefit for the last 
half of the year 1946 in the amount of 
$535,000,000 of which at least three- 
fourths, or $401,000,000 will inure to the 
benefit of individuals. 

Thus, the rate of tax on distilled spir- 
its, after June 30, 1946, will be $6 per 
gallon instead of the war tax of $9 per 
gallon. The tax on furs and jewelry 
will be 10 percent of the retail price in- 
stead of the war tax rate of 20 percent, 
and the 15 cents per gallon tax on still 
wines will revert to 10 cents per gallon. 
The tax on luggage under the existing 
law reverts to the old manufacturers’ 
tax base and becomes a manufacturers’ 
tax on the first day of the first month 
following 6 months after termination of 
the war either by proclamation of the 
President or concurrent reSolution. 


Your committee reduced the rate of this 
tax from 20 percent to 10 percent, effec- 
tive July 1, 1946, but continued it as a 
retailers’ tax with the present retailers’ 
base. A table showing all of the reduc- 
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tions will be found on page 13 of the 
Committee report. 
5. FLOOR STOCK REFUNDS 


In the report on the revenue bil] of 
1943, our committee stated that it was 
brought to the attention of the commit. 
tee that in the case of distilled spirits 
wines, and fermented malt liquors, upon 
which floor stock taxes had been paid. 
there might result extremely heavy bur- 
dens upon dealers who have floor stocks 
on hand when the reductions take effect. 
Since the committee has provided that 
these reductions shall take effect on July 
1, 1946, we have provided for refunds 
of the tax paid with respect to floor 
stocks on hand as of this date, under 
proper safeguards and under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner and ap- 
proved by the Secretary. Somewhat 
similar relief has been afforded to dealers 
in electric light bulbs who bore the manu- 
facturers’ tax on electric light bulbs in 
the increased price they paid the manu- 
facturer. The revenue loss from this 
source is $160,000,000. 

6. FREEZING TAX RATES FOR OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 

Our committee has a special staff 
which is now engaged in a study of so- 
cial-security legislation. An issue which 
must be met before the end of this year 
is whether the tax rates for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance should rise on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. Such increase in rates has 
been postponed up to the present so that 
the rate now is 1 percent on the wages 
paid by the employer and 1 percent on 
the wages received by the employee. Un- 
less some action is taken prior to the end 
of this year the rate of tax will rise from 
1 percent each to 2'4 percent each. Our 
committee has agreed with the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the 1 percent rate should 
be continued for 1946, and the question 
of what proper rate should finally be 
adopted should await further action on 
social-security financing as a whole. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. | 
yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I notice on 
page 13 of the report with respect to re- 
pealing the use tax on cars and motor- 
boats that the report says the war is 
ended and the reason for retaining the 
tax no longer exists, and, therefore, your 
committee believes the tax should be 
discontinued. Suppose a man buys 4 
new car now. Should he be compelled to 
pay a use tax on it since the war has 
ended and the reason for continuing the 
tax no longer exists, according to th: 
report of your committee? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina 
It is repealed, effective July 1. If he buys 
a new car, of course, he would have (0 
pay the tax. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. According 
to the report of the committee, you say 
the war is ended and this tax should not 
be imposed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
But this is a tax that is paid for an an- 
nual period. If you buy a car at the 
first of the year, you would have to pay 
a part of this tax for the proportion 0! 
the annual period for which you owned 
the car. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Does not the 
gentleman believe the bill should be 
amended so that no more use tax should 
pe paid on automobiles or on boats? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That would not be fair to the people who 
paid the tax last July for the whole year. 
We try to keep all taxpayers on an equal 
basis. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Is it not true 
that when these taxes were put on, the 
war was in existence? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That is true, but the taxpayer will have 
to pay only a pro rata part of the tax 
for the remainder of the year. He will 
not have to pay for the full year. He 
will just pay for the part of the year that 
had not expired when he purchased the 


car. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of Ngrth Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The automobile-use 
tax is prorated by months. It is ona 
monthly basis. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The total relief under the bill for 1946 
may be summarized as follows: 
Individuals: , 


(1) Individual income 
Tl caGacnendeaen $2, 627, 000, 000 
(2) Use tax on automo- 


140, 000, 000 
401, 000, 0CO 


(3) Excise taxes........ 


Total relief to 
individuals_._. 3, 168, 000, C00 





Corporations: 
(1) Reduction of the ex- 
cess-profits tax to 
69 percent for 
1946, with out- 
right repeal for 
1947. Tax benefit 
SOF BR nncscasad 1, 300, 009, 000 
(2) Reduction of corpo- 
rate surtax by 4 
percentage points, 
effective for 1946_. 
(3) Repeal of the capi- 
tal-stock tax for 
the year ending 
June 30, 1946, and 
its companion, the 
declared value ex- 
cess-profits tax... 
(4) Termination of ex- 
cise taxes as of 
July 1, 1946. Tax 
benefit to corpo- 
rations, approxi- 


405, 000, 000 


183, 000, 000 


134, 000, 000 


Total relief to 
corporations... 2,022, 000, 000 


Total individual 


SOUT. cccacne 3, 168, 000, 000 
Total corporate 
Wilts? iat. 2, 022, 000, 000 


Floor-stock refunds on liq- 
uor, wines, fermented malt 
licuors, and electric-light 
NG eet 160, 000, 000 


Totel bkenefits_....... 5,350, 000; 0C0 
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In closing, I must emphasize the im- 
portance of enacting this bill promptly, 
so as to afford relief for 1946 to individ- 
uals. The administrative machinery re- 
quired to print and distribute the new 
withholding tables made necessary by 
these changes make it imperative to en- 
act this bill into law by November 1, 1945. 
Future tax reductions will depend upon 
curtailment of governmental expendi- 
tures. To accomplish this, it will be nec- 
essary for special groups to refrain from 
requesting Federal grants for nonessen- 
tial projects. The States and local gov- 
ernments can also assist in helping us 
to reduce taxes by taking over functions 
which properly belong to them, and 
which the Federal Government has been 
forced to assume during the past several 
years. Our expenditures must not only 
be placed in balance with our receipis, 
but we must make every effort to provide 
at the earliest possible moment for a re- 
duction of our debt, and the annual car- 
rying charge thereon. 

To make taxes bearable it is important 
that all nonessential Federal spending be 
eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
tax bill now before us marks an innova- 
tion that will be welcomed by the coun- 
try. Since the New Deal came into power 
in 1933 we have had 17 tax bills, all of 
them imposing new and increased bur- 
dens in the form of additional taxes. 
This is the first tax bill in 13 long years 
that is designed to lighten the tax bur- 
dens of the American people and, as such, 
will be hailed with varying degrees of 
satisfaction by those who foot the bills. 

The ten to twelve million who will be 
relieved from paying Federal income 
taxes will greet the measure with joyous 
hosannas, and they can thank the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] for 
freeing them from their burden. Those 
who remain chained in bondage to the 
Federal tax collector will experience a 
feeling of thankfulness in varying de- 
grees. 

When your committee began consider- 
ation of this measure, Secretary Vinson 
appeared before the committee for an 
entire day and gave us the benefit of his 
views. He-recommended that the total 
tax reductions be held within an arbi- 
trary $5.090,000,0600 limit, stating that 
the deficit for the current fiscal year 
would be in the neighborhood of $30.009,- 
000,009. Of course, with such an enor- 
mous deficit facing the country it was 
thought neither possible nor desirable 
to go to the length in tax reduction that 
many of us had hoped would be possible. 
Indeed, there were those who questioned 
the wisdom of making any reductions 
whatever under the circumstances. 

However, we were given considerable 
encouragement to go ahead and effect 
substantial tax reductions when Mr. 
Stam, chief of staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
later stated to the committee that he 
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estimated the deficit for the calendar 
year 1946 at $12,000,000,000. 

The vast spread between the two esti- 
mates may be accounted for by the fact 
that Mr. Vinson’s estimate was for the 
present fiscal year, ending June 30 next, 
which period will call for substantial 
military expenditures. On the other 
hand, Mr. Stam’s estimates embraced the 
entire calendar year 1946, the last half 
of which should witness greatly curtailed 
military expenditures. 

Our chairman has given you a compre- 
hensive and factual analysis of the bill 
now before us. He has told you that 
the total tax liabilities under the com- 
mittee bill for 1946 are estimated at. 
$27,140,000,000, or $5,350,000,000 less 
than the estimate for the existing law 
during the next calendar year; that of 
this reduction $2,627,000,000 is attrib- 
utable to reductions in individual income 
taxes; $1,888,000,000 to reductions in 
corporate taxes; $535,000,000 to the re- 
turn of certain excise taxes to their 1942 
rates; $140,000,000 to the repeal of the 
tax on the use of motor vehicles and 
boats; and $160,000,000 to the tax re- 
funds to be made of the war excise taxes 
on floor stocks of alcoholic beverages and 
light bulbs. 

In the calendar year 1947 the tax lia- 
bilities, under the bill before us, will be 
$7,252,000,000 lower than the estimates 
under the existing law, which is an addi- 
tional loss of nearly $2,000,000,000 over 
that of 1946. I call to the attention of 
the House the tables contained on pages 
3 and 4 of the committee report which 
give an itemized analysis of the tax re- 
ductions made in the pending bill. 

Following that will be found a gen- 
eral discussion of recommended individ- 
ual income tax reductions. On page 6 
will be found a table giving comparison 
of individual surtax rates and cumula- 
tive surtax under the present law and 
under the committee bill. Other help- 
ful and informative tables follow on 
pages 7, 8, and 9. 

Your committee was quite generally in 
accord on most proposals contained in 
the pending bill, save in the matter of 
excess-profits tax repeal. The Republi- 
can members of the committee felt with 
the Treasury Department that the ex- 
cess-profits tax should terminate as of 
December 31 of this year. Our reason for 
taking that position may be briefly sum- 
marized by saying that the war is over 
and the tax has served its purpose. None 
can successfully argue that it should be 
retained as a part of our permanent 
peacetime tax structure. Unfortunately 
for the country, a majority of the com- 
mittee preferred to do the job piecemeal 
and voted to reduce the net excess- 
profits rate from 8542 to 60 percent for 
1946, the balance to be terminated the 
following year, December 31, 1847. We 
do nct feel that this action is in keeping 
with the promise made to the country 
when the excess-profits tax was first 
adopted in the Second Revenue Act of 


-1940. At that time the Congress essured 


the country thet the tax would be ter- 
minated when the war was over. The 
war is over. It ended in August, so we 
of the minority feel thet this is the time 
to make good en the promise then mace. 
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We can only hope that the Senate will 
complete the job. 

I direct the attention of the House to 
page 9, which sets forth in considerable 
detail the action taken by your commit- 
tee with reference to corporate taxes. 
The bill before you would reduce surtax 
rates by 4 percentage points, effective 
January 1, next. This reduces the pres- 
ent combined normal tax and surtax 
rate of 40 percent on corporations with 
net incomes of $50,000 and over to 36 
percent. A similar reduction is also pro- 
vided in the bill for corporations having 
incomes of less than $50,000. 

At the outset of my remarks I called 
attention to the fact that from ten to 
twelve million taxpayers will be relieved 
from paying individual income taxes. 
This is because of our having extended 
to the normal personal income tax the 
same exemptions as are given under the 
surtax in the present law. An analysis 
of that action will be found on page 
15 of the report. 

The bill before us today provides for 
the repeal of the capital-stock tax and 
declared-value excess-profits tax as of 
June 30 next. This action was advocated 
by Secretary Byrnes, while Stabilization 
Director, and later by Secretary Vinson 
while he held the same position. The 
‘ireasury terms these taxes troublesome 
and unsatisfactory. 

At this point I wish to call to your at- 
tention another phase of the bill which 
provides for again freezing the 1 percent 
employment tax that is levied on employ- 
ers and employees to finance the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program. It is 
the third time we have frozen this tax 
and there are several reasons for the ac- 
tion taken. In the first place, your com- 
mittee is without dependable informa- 
tion as to just what rate it is necessary 
to levy in order to keep the fund solvent. 
We are now having an exhaustive study 
made of this subject. Iam happy to an- 
nounce to the House that the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance fund is in a very 
satisfactory condition, so no apprehen- 
sion need be felt that the action of your 
committee may jeopardize its solvency. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is 
the amount now in the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance fund? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The old-age retire- 
ment fund now stands at $6,649,300,000. 

Again let me state that H. R. 4309 is 
a step in the right direction because it 
will give some relief to the harassed tax- 
payers of America. However, it does not 
' go far enough. Further tax reductions 
will be necessary before our economy can 
be placed on a sound, secure, and durable 
basis. Further reductions are imperative 
if we would gear industry to the high 
speed needed to satisfy domestic needs. 

Many of the tax increases that have 
been imposed upon us the past 13 years 
were made necessary by New Deal waste, 
and squandering of the taxpayers’ 
money. Congress cannot escape its share 
of the responsibility for this deplorable 
program of waste. 
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Even before Pearl Harbor we saw ap- 
propriations for the various departments, 
and the ever-increasing number of 
bureaus and commissions, greatly in- 
creased year after year. All attempts on 
the part of the minority to eliminate 
needless and wasteful appropriations 
were shouted down by a power-drunk 
majority that only thought in terms of 
political spoils. Their slogan was “spend 
and spend, tax and tax, elect and elect.” 

Little or no attempt was made to 
supervise the spending of the astro- 
nomical sums of money that were appro- 
priated by a blind and obedient ma- 
jority and which must be paid by unborn 
generations. 

Since the inauguration of the New 
Deal there has been a steady procession 
of long-haired spenders coming to Con- 
gress with their fantastic and frothy 
plans for tapping the Federal Treasury; 
and sometimes it seemed that the more 
fantastic and impractical the plan ap- 
peared, the more readily the desired ap- 
propriation was secured. 

I am not indicting the Appropriations 
Committee as a whole, but I do say that 
there have been times when the com- 
mittee could have shown greater con- 
cern for the harassed taxpayers, and I 
want to take this occasion to suggest to 
the minority members of the committee 
that henceforth whenever the majority 
rams through, by brute force, unjustifi- 
able and indefensible appropriations 
they bring in a minority report that the 
House may be fully apprised of what is 
being proposed. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
every right to demand that the money 
they raise through taxation be wisely and 
judiciously expended. We must return to 
the old order, when-every supplicant ap- 
pearing before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will again have to prove the 
soundness and the necessity of what he 
is asking, before being given a single 
dollar. 

The time has come for the President to 
reduce the operating expenses of the 
Government to the lowest possible level 
consistent with efficient operation. Even 
today, with the war over, the Federal pay 
rolls continue to be padded. Instead of 
reducing the number of employees they 
are being constantly increased. 

Gentlemen of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, that sort of business has got to 
stop if the Government is to remain sol- 
vent. 

We are committed to a program of tax 
reduction. It rests with the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the President if 
that program is to be carried out. 

Clearly, we cannot have tax reduction 
and increased spending at one and the 
same time. 

It is going to take something more than 
mere lip service to bring about a balanced 
Budget. 

In making appropriations from here on 
all doubts should be resolved in favor of 
the Federal Treasury and the American 
taxpayer. 

With a depleted Treasury, with taxes 
higher than ever before, the committees 
of Congress must carefully weigh and ap- 
praise all requests for authorizations and 
appropriations. 
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I pledge to the country, here and nov, 
the continued support of all Republicans 
to every move toward a balanced Budget, 

Deficit spending must stop. 

From here on all expenditures must be 
within receipts, and necessary. 

Let the Congress and the President 
ever bear in mind that taxes can be low- 
ered only aS we reduce spending. The 
two are bound together, and move up or 
down, together. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. Coopsr], 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, tie 
pending bill, H. R. 4309, grants tax relief 
to individuals and business in the amount 
of about $5,350,000,000 to aid in the diffi- 
cult period of transition from war to 
peace. The peak of Federal wartime ex- 
penditures was reached in the fiscal year 
1945 when war expenditures totaled $99.- 
500,000,000, and total expenditures of the 
Government reached $100,100,000,000. 
The estimate of the Bureau of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1946 indicates a de- 
cline in war expenditures to $50,500,000.- 
000, and of total expenditures to $66,- 
400,000,000. Although expenditures will 
continue to decline, they will remain at 
relatively high levels. 

The peak of wartime revenues was 
reached in the fiscal year 1945 with total 
receipts of $46,500,000,000, leaving a 
deficit of $53,600,000,000. The latest esti- 
mate for the fiscal year 1946 indicates 
that revenues will decline to about $36,- 
000,000,000, leaving a Budget deficit of 
$30,400,000,000. Although a $30,400,000,- 
000 deficit is a great improvement over 
a $53,000,000,000 deficit, it is still a very 
large amount, and must be borne in mind 
when we consider tax relief. We would 
naturally like to give all the tax relief 
that is possible, but we must bear in mind 
that our paramount duty is to see that 
the credit of this Government is main- 
tained, and that the 85,000,000 holders of 
Government bonds are properly pro- 
tected. 

At this point I would like to quote from 
our good friend and former colleague, 
Hon. Fred M. Vinson, the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: 

Hence, after considering all the factors 
economic and budgetary, it is my considered 
judgment that total reductions should not 
exceed $5,000,000,000 for 1946. 


‘Your Committee on Ways and Means 
has worked out a program which adheres 
substantially to this figure and gives tax 
relief on as fair and equitable a basis as 
is deemed possible at this time. 

The pending bill provides tax relief for 
individuals and corporations and reduces 
certain excise taxes. These reductions 
are effective next January 1 and apply in 
the main to the taxable year 1946 except 
in the case of the excise taxes, which 1s 
next July 1. With respect to the indi- 
vidual income taxes, the present surtax 
exemptions are made applicable to the 
normal tax so that the normal tax 
exemption of $500 for each taxpayer.1s 
eliminated and he is allowed in its place 
exemptions of $500 for himself, his 
spouse, and each dependent. This will 
result in about 12,000,000 low-income 
taxpayers being eliminated from the tax 
rolls. 
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Second. The rate applicable to each 
surtax bracket is reduced by 4 percentage 
points. The combined normal tax and 
surtax starting rate will thus be 19 per- 
cent instead of the present 23 percent. 

Third. It is also provided that the re- 
duction for each taxpayer shall be not 
less than 10 percent of the amount of 
his tax. 

As to the corporation taxes, the excess- 
profits tax rate is reduced to 60 percent 
from the present net tax rate of 8542 
percent. The entire excess-profits tax 
is repealed for 1947. 

The corporate surtax rate is reduced 
4 percentage points. This results in a 
minimum combined corporate, normal, 
and surtax rate of 21 percent in place of 
the present 25 percent, and a maximum 
combined rate of 36 percent instead of 
the present 40 percent. 

The capital-stock tax is repealed. 
Also, the accompanying declared value 
excess-profits tax, 

With respect to excise taxes, the excise 
war-tax rates as provided in the 1943 
Revenue Act are reduced to the rates 
carried in the 1942 Revenue Act, and a 
proper floor-stock tax-refund provision 
is included in the bill, which is necessary 
when excise-tax rates are reduced. 

The bill also provides for the repeal of 
the automobile-use tax as of next July 1. 

The sccial-security-tax rates for old- 
age and survivors’ insurance are frozen 
at the present 1 percent each for employ- 
er and employee instead of being allowed 
to increase next year to 2% percent for 
each employer and employee. 

The estimated losses of revenue for the 
various items in the pending bill are 
about as follows: 

For the calendar year 1946, in compari- 
son with the present year of 1945, the 
excise-tax loss is $535,000,000. The ex- 
cess-profits-tax loss is $1,300,000,000. 
The corporation surtax, 4 percent, the 
loss is $405,000,000. The indvidual-in- 
come-tax loss is $2,627,000,000. The cap- 
ital-stock-tax loss is $183,000,000. The 
aucomobile-use-tax loss is $140,000,000. 
The floor-stock-tax-refund loss is $160,- 
000,000; making a total for the year 1946 
of $5,350,000,000. 

For the calendar year 1£47, in com- 
parison with the present year of 1945, the 
excise-tax loss is $1,041,000,000. The ex- 
cess-profits-tax loss is $2,555,000,000. 
The corporation surtax, 4 percent, loss is 
$646,000,000. The individual-income-tax 
loss is $2,627,000,000. The capital-stock- 
tax loss is $243,000,000, and the automo- 
bile-use-tax loss is $140,000,080, making 
a total loss for the year 1947 of $7,252,- 
000,000. 

Thus it will be seen that there will be 
$1,902,000,000 loss in revenue in 1947 
more than in 1946, 

It is believed by your Committee on 
Ways and Means that every effort has 
been exerted to work out the pending 
bill on as fair and as equitable a basis as 
ls possible under the existing situation. 
When we had presented to us the testi- 
ony of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the responsible official of this Govern- 
Ment charged with supervising the fiscal 
policies of the Government, that it would 
not be safe for us to afford at this time 
more than $5,000,000,000 of tax relief, 
your committee felt that it should work 
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out as fair and equitable a program as is 
possible within that figure. 

You will see from the estimates that 
have been given here that individual tax- 
payers receive a little larger benefit in 
tax reduction than is realized by other 
taxpayers; but it is felt it is in the best 
interests of the country as a whole to 
relieve these 12,000,000 low-income tax- 
payers. It should be borne in mind that 
at present a single person making about 
$10 a week—that is only about a dollar 
and a half a day, has to file an income- 
tax return. A married person making 
about $24 a week has to file an income- 
tax return. With the increase in the 
cost of living it is felt by your committee 
that these people should be given the 
relief that is provided in this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think the gentleman 
has accented the most important thing in 
this bill. There are those who say this 
bill does not do anything for the little 
man. It does, it takes 12,000,009 of them 
out of the tax picture at just one stroke 
of the pen. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Tennessee yie'ds back 6 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to use a blackboard in order that 
I may better be able to illustrate a point 
that I believe is one of the most impor- 
tant and one of the most abstruse in con- 
nection with this and almost any other 
tax bill, especially when we deal with 
corporate taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, before I get into my 
blackboard presentation, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. I should like also to 
insert in my remarks if it has not al- 
ready been done elsewhere in the Recorp, 
the views of the minority as expressed 
in the report filed by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
those who are responsible for drawing 
the report which was prepared to ac- 
company this bill under consideration. 
I think it is one of the most comprehen- 
sive and elucidating reports I have ever 
seen. All tax matters, of course, are very 
complicated and are difficult to put down 
in legend form. They are not altogether 
easy to explain by figures. If my col- 
leagues would permit, I should like to 
suggest to them that they file away for 
future reference a copy of this report. 
The report was prepared I believe by the 
Ways and Means Committee’s regular 
staff assisted by the Treasury staff. 

I believe one of the most complicated 
subjects considered in connection with 
our tax program is the subject of excess 
profits. It is very difficult to understand 
and I feel some trepidation in attempting 
to explain it, but I believe this illustra- 
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tion on the blackboard will be a worthy 
visual aid to me and to the membership. 
I shall insert this blackboard illustration 
in the Recorp at this point: 
Exutit A 
Illustration showing how ezcess-profits taz 
is computed 


1. Assuming a corporation with net 
Ce *$250, 0CO0 


2. Assuming an excess-profits base 

by average earnings method or 

invested capital method of__.. 75, 000 
3. Adding the regular exemption of. 25,000 


4. Total amount exempt_-_...__..-. 1C0, 000 
5. Total amount subject to excess- 
og ee a ee 150, 000 


6. Tax on $150,000 at excess-profits 

rate of 60 percent as provided 

in new legislation._........_- 90, 600 
7. Subtract $150,000 upon which 

tax has been paid from $250,000 

there remains subject to nor- 

TET WEEE WONG oda acces cucus 100, 000 
8. Tax on $100,000 at normal and 

surtax rate of 36 percent as 

provided in new legislation_....§. 36, 000 
9. Excess-profits tax of $90,000 plus 

normal and surtax of $36,000 

makes total tax under new 


ee ee ae 126, 090 
10. Tax under present law would 
ea cicahie ennai tie deeiadane toenail 168, 250 


In this illustration I am asSuming net 
earnings of $250,000. It is purely an 
assumption, of course. I assume that is 
what the corporation earned after all 
legitimate expenses have been paid out 
of earnings. Let us see how we must 
dispose of this amount of earnings as 
far as taxes are concerned. In the com- 
putation of excess-profits taxes we gen- 
erally think of the normal and surtaxes 
first and then from what is left we con- 
sider what will be our excess profits, 
but that is not the way it is done. The 
first determination that we must make is 
to find out what the excess-profits tax 
base is going to be. On this assumption 
of $250,000 let us find out what the ex- 
cess-profits base will be. There are two 
methods by which this can be estab- 
lished. We wrote them into the law 
several years ago after a great deal of 
study and patient consideration. The 
corporation has a choice of one of two 
methods to establish this base. It can 
take the average earnings method or the 
invested capital method. In connec- 
tion with this bill we have had some com- 
plaint from new corporations that are 
springing up. These new corporations 
will be required to take the invested 
capital method because that is their 
only choice. They have no history of 
average earnings. An established corpo- 
ration has an advantage in this respect. 
It has a history of average earnings and 
it can take -whichever of these two 
methods will give it the best advantages. 

Assuming now that the taxpayer in 
this case, a corporation, makes a tax 
return which it must do, it follows the 
averege earning method or the invested 
capital, whichever he pleases to follow, 
and having made its choice it finds a 
that it has a base of $75,000. That is 
its base for tax computation. That is 
the base upon which it starts the compu- 
tation. None of these other computa- 


tions shown below on this chart can be 
made until that has been established. 
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For the purpose of our illustration 
therefore we will take this $75,000 figure 
and begin our computations. 

Every corporation is allowed an ex- 
emption of $25,000. A corporation that 
does not earn more than $25,000 would 
not pay any excess-profits tax at all. It 
would be exempt from the excess-profits 
tax provjsion regardless of what its ex- 
cess-profits tax base might be. 

Now, we will add these two together, 
the $75,000 and the $25,000, which gives 
us $100,000. That is the excess-profits 
base. That is the total amount of the 
taxpayers’ exemption from excess-profits 
tax; $100,000 taken from $250,000 would 
leave the amount subject to the excess- 
profits tax. That would be $150,000 sub- 
ject to the excess-profits tax. 

Under this new bill which we are pass- 
ing today, we change the excess-profits 
rate from 85% percent to 60 percent. 
Sixty percent of $150,000 is $80,000. This 
is the amount: of excess-profits tax that 
this corporation will pay. If the cor- 
poration is small and its earnings are 
small but large enough to be subject to 
an excess-profits tax, it will pay 60 per- 
cent. At the present time ail corpora- 
tions that are subject to this tax pay the 
same rate. 

The rate is now 8542 percent but under 
this bill now under consideration this is 
reduced to 60 percent. This is a 50- 
percent reduction. Next year, 1946, 
under the terms of this bill the other half 
of the excess-profits tax will be repealed, 
and after 1946 there will be no provision 
of law levying an excess-profits tax. 

Let us go back to the chart and see 
what the other taxes are going to be. 
We are not going to pay a tax on this 
$150,000 twice. We have already paid 
the sum of $90,000 excess-profits tax as 
you can see. We will now take the 
$150.000 from the $250,000, which leaves 
us $100,000. We must compute the tax 
due on this amount. That is the base 
upon which we commence to compute the 
normal and surtax. You will find in 
this report a table showing a graduated 
scale for normal and surtaxes on small 
corporations. A small corporation on 
the first $5,000 of its earnings pays, under 
the present law 15 percent. If its earn- 
ings run on up to $50,000 or more it would 
take a 40-percent rate. If and when the 
bill under present consideration becomes 
a law, four percentage points will be 
taken off of the 40 percent, making it 36 
percent. At the rate of 36 percent the 
tax on this $100,000 would be $36,000. 
So the $90,000 excess-profits tax plus the 
$36,000 normal and surtax will make a 
total tax of $126,000 as the tax which that 
, assumed corporation will have to pay. 

Under the present law that corpora- 
tion would be compelled to pay $168,250. 
The difference between the present law 
and the proposed law is $42,250. 

You could no doubt ask me many 
questions concerning this chart and these 
computations that I might not be able 
to answer. The truth of the matter is 
that probably nobody could answer them 
unless he had the corporation’s finan- 
cial structure before him. Many cor- 
porations have some problems peculiar 
to themselves, but there is a sameness 
in all their tax structures. It will be re- 


membered that Congress increased this 
$25,000 exemption only a short time ago. 
It increased the exemption from $10,000 
to $25,000. This increase has been a 
benefit to small corporations. Of course, 
it is likewise a benefit to the big cor- 
porations, but not so much in propor- 
tion. A corporation with no more earn- 
ings than $25,000 would not pay any 
excess-profits tax. It would be exempt 
from that tax, but it would have to pay 
normal and surtax. 

As I have indicated, I have put this 
illustration in the Recorp in the hope 
that if a Member is called upon to ex- 
plain how the corporation taxes are 
levied he can find this illustration use- 
ful. 

I want to emphasize that you cannot 
start at the bottom of this chart by fig- 
uring your normal and surtax and then 
work your way up to the excess-profits 
computation because you must first as- 
certain the excess-profits tax. 

I would not have you believe that it 
is always easy for every corporation to 
figure out its taxes. There is frequently 
a lot of trouble in arriving at net earn- 
ings. But after net earnings are ascer- 
tained and the excess-profits tax base is 
established, it is not hard to work out 
the normal and surtax. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I shall 
not have time to discuss fully several 
other phases of this proposed legislation. 
There is the matter of the reductions in 
the individual income taxes which is very 
important. When 12,000,000 taxpayers 
are relieved from paying income taxes 
that is a significant fact this matter has 
already been discussed exhaustively, 
hence I shall refrain from further com- 
ment. 

Then there is the matter of the reduc- 
tion in the taxes of all other personal 
income taxpayers. These reductions run 
all the way from 10 percent on the large 
incomes to 27 percent on the small in- 
comes. This matter has also been dis- 
cussed ably and exhaustively. 

I was personally glad that the Ways 
and Means Committee took cognizance 
of the fact that the social-security tax 
was about to be increased from 1 percent 
to 2% percent and on both the employer 
and the employee. If this bill should be- 
come a law this tax will be frozen at 1 
percent which is the present rate. 

There came to the desk of each of you 
this morning a very persuasive docu- 
ment. It is not a document that you 
can easily brush aside if you want to 
have some additional views on this sub- 
ject. It has in it some very plausible 


arguments. However, it was written not - 


with the idea that it would be accepted 
as a plan to fcllow but with the idea that 
it would be a criticism of the plan under 
consideration in the House now. When 
those who wrote that documen. claim 
that the bill under consideration here 
today purposely grants huge windfalls 
to prosperous corporations and grants 
only meager reductions to the low and 
middle-class taxpayers they are hardly 
fair to those they assume to speak for. 
I am sorry that they gave the impression 
that the committee intended this bill to 
be a complete overhauling of the tax 
structure and that the committee wrong- 
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fully failed to permit public hearings, 
The facts are that in this bill the com. 
mittee intended to consider only a few 
pressing subjects and that at some time 
in the near future it would take up the 
consideration of the whole tax structure 
with the idea of revamping it in many 
ways as the public interest might require, 

If you will refer to the tables that have 
been inserted in the report of the com- 
mittee filed herein, you will see that the 
small taxpayer has been given the ad- 
vantage of the percentages in every case, 
For instance, quite a number of married 
persons with no dependents have been 
exempted completely. Those who have 
not been exempted and who are taxed 
start with a 37.5 percent reduction. That 
is quite a reduction when you come to 
think about it. The first taxpayer who 
pays a tax among the married persons 
with no dependents starts with a 37.7 
percent reduction. The man who pays 
the highest amount receives a 10-percent 
reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional] minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. No tax bill is perfect, 
but I dare say that if you figure this 
out with a fair purpose in mind and with 
the intention of arrivir = at a fair conclu- 
sion you will be forced to conclude that 
the small corporation and the small indi- 
vidual taxpayer have under this bil! been 
given very fair consideration. 

You will recall that 2 years ago there 
was great demand in this country that 
we include more people within the pur- 
view of the income-tax laws. This was 
done, and we increased the number from 
about 25,000,000 to well over 40,000,000. 
The clamor was to make more peopie pay 
taxes. It was then that we passed the 
laws providing for withholding. Do you 
know that about half of the individual 
taxes of the Nation are paid by persons 
who earn less than $5,000 a year? Why? 
Because there are so many of them. 

Taking it by and large, I repeat that if 
you read this committee report with a 
predisposition to be fair you will conclude 
as most any fair-minded man must con- 
clude that this bill will do all that can be 
done fairly under the circumstances. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield gladly to my 
friend, the very learned gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is making a wonderful presentation, 
and I am very much interested in every- 
thing he has to say. Propaganda has 
gone out this morning over the radio 
which perhaps will disturb a great many 
Members of the House. It is being 
charged that we would have given 
greater relief to the ordinary man if we 
had abolished the so-called normal tax 
instead of doing what we have done. 
That is a misleading statement. The real 
benefit to the average man is not the 
repeal of that, it is what we have done 
in providing that the surtax exemption 
should apply to the normal tax. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. This report sets that 
out very clearly and emphatically. 
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In the tax bill which Congress adopted 
about 2 years ago, there was an innova- 
tion. It carried a provision for a tax 
that had never been tried before. I re- 
fer to the provision that set up every 
person who earned $500 or more as an 
individual taxpayer and entitled to sepa- 
rate exemptions. If a newsboy made 
over $500 he was considered as an indi- 
vidual taxpayer. If the wife or daugh- 
ter earned $500 or more she was &@ sepa- 
rate taxpayer. We have done away with 
that plan in this bill, and in doing so we 
have given to that class of taxpayer a 
decided advantage. This b!'l now under 
consideration takes most or all of that 
class out from under the requirements 
of paying a tax. We have reestablished 
the tax-paying basis much as it was for- 
merly. We have made the husband the 
head of the family,.as it were,.and he is 
entitled to $500, his wife is entitled to 
$500, and each child is entitled to $500 
exemption, at least, the first two or three 
children are. Under the present law a 
man who has three or four children did 
not do as well as he does under this bill. 
I challenge anybody to dispute that fact. 
Formerly, a parent was only entitled to 
a deduction of $350 for a dependent 
child. Now we go back to the most 
favorable consideration for exemptions 
for dependents. This is a tremendous 
advantage to the man with a large fam- 
ily. He does not pay any taxes what- 
ever until after those exemptions have 
been allowed. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman and others have stated that 
this will relieve about 12,000,000 tax- 
payers from paying income taxes. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does 
anything go into the relief of these peo- 
ple except the exemption to the taxpayer 
and his wife and his children? 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not quite under- 
stand what the gentleman means. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does 
anything go in to make up that exemp- 
tion except that? 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman means 
to make it up in the volume of taxes 
collected? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. No; there is nothing 
that goes in, because that is included in 
that $5,350,000,000 reduction. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is that 
the exemption for the husband, the wife, 
and the children? Are those the ele- 
ments that eliminate these 12,000,000 
taxpayers? 

; Mr. JENKINS. That is exactly what 
said. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. There is 
nothing else in it that eliminates those 
12,000,000? 

Mr. JENKINS. No; the gentleman is 
absolutely right. That does it and noth- 
ing else does it. I repeat, it is claimed 
that the small taxpayer has been dis- 
criminated against, but that is not true. 
I am afraid that in some of these cases 
the criticism made that the big tax- 
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payer, the big corporation, gets off too 
easily is made to prejudice rather than 
to convince. If you will read these 
schedules of percentages as set forth in 
the committee report you will find that 
the bill is drawn to treat all alike, with 
the idea that the tax should be widely 
distributed and collected on a basis that 
each should pay according to his earnings 
and his ability to pay. I could show you 
the figures in these tables, but I do not 
have the time to do so. Of course, if 
one is to contend that no small corpora- 
tion should pay any tax and no individual 
earning less than, say $3,000, should pay 
any tax that would be one’s privilege, 
but I think the overwhelming sentiment 
of our people is that we should keep our 
tax base as wide as we can without de- 
manding soo much. When the income- 
tax law was first made effective I think 
the exemption for the head of the family 
was $5,000. In those days only a very 
few paid taxes and the amount collected 
was not a drop in the bucket to the 
billions that are collected now. 

The public would not stand for such 
exemptions now. The persons who are 
most entitled to exemptions are the 
heads of the families and the parents 
of dependent children. They are the 
guardians of our homes, and the Ameri- 
can home is still the greatest security 
for our personal and national liberties. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
contributed most constructively toward 
the preparation and presentation of this 
bill for the consideration of this House. 
We were anxious to repeal the excess- 
profits tax law with the end of 1945. 
Our reason was that this would go far 
toward the feconversion of large and 
small industrial plants and the conse- 
quent employment of men and women. 

Mr. Chairman, the best guaranty for 
prosperity is the production of additional 
wealth. All wealth comes from the 
ground, plus the labor put on that prod- 
uct by skillful hands and active brains. 
Work is the best antidote to most ills, 
both human and national. Any plan 
that conduces to idleness does not con- 
duce to the production of wealth. 

Mr. Chairman, I recommend a careful 
perusal of the minority views which rep- 
resent the sentiments of the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. ‘Those views are as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF THE MINORITY 

Tax reduction, a balanced Budget, and debt 
retirement have ever been the traditional 
fiscal policy of the Republican Party. As a 
party dedicated to a solvent America we 
welcome the tax reduction carried in H. R. 
4309. If strict economies had been practiced 
by the administration much greater tax re- 
ductions would now be possible. Future 
reductions in tax rates can only be made if 
the administration will cut out wasteful and 
unnecessary spending. 

This tax reduction bill comes as a most Un- 
usual and welcome experience to the tax- 
payers of the United States. For 16 long 
years we have had a series of tax increase 
bills (18 in number), each successively more 
burdensome than its predecessor, nearly all 
of which were made necessary by profligate 
spending, which yearly piled up deficit upon 
deficit till the national debt had assumed 
alarming proportions, even prior to the out- 
break of the war. The American people are 
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to be commended for the patience they ex- 
hibited as tax increase after tax increase 
was piled upon their sagging shoulders. 

As the problem of raising additional funds 
grew, it was necessary for the Congress to 
adopt unusual and extraordinary means for 
raising revenue. For instance, we have in 
mind the excess-profits tax. which was prob- 
ably the best method the Congress could 
have devised to curb excess profits arising 
from the war. But it was not a scientific tax 
program in that its operation imposed many 
hardships. 

The “demands upon the Federal Treasury 
are becoming increasingly heavy and the 
time has come for the administration to take 
an inventory of our assets and liabilities with 
a view to determining what we should do 
and how far we can go. We already have 
enough information on that phase of our 
economy to say without hesitation that we 
cannot continue to play Santa Claus to the 
other nations of the earth and remain sol- 
vent. Only a solvent American can help meet 
the postwar problems of the world. Bil- 
lions will be needed to provide adequate care 
for those who return home maimed and 
wounded. The dependents of those who made 
the supreme sacrifice must be secured against 
want and uncertainty if we would do our 
full duty to our heroic dead. These sacred 
obligations must come before all other con- 
siderations. 

Additional billions will be needed to re- 
convert industry to peacetime production. 
The transportation systems of the country 
also will need encrmous sums for rehabilita- 
tion that is long past due. These huge 
sums can only be secured by restoring the 
confidence of the investing public. Such 
confidence can be encouraged and restored 
through a sound fiscal policy. 

The Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee are not wholly satisfied 
with the measure as reported to the House. 
We favored the outright repeal of the excess- 
profits tax with the termination of the war. 
Secretary Vinson concurred in our views. 
Unfortunately for the country a majority of 
the committee preferred to do its piecemeal. 

It was through our efforts that substantial 
tax reductions were obtained for business 
generally, especially for those who did not 
earn excess profits. It was also through our 
efforts that substantial tax reductions were 
secured for all individual income taxpayers. 
We also urged and supported the repeal of 
the very troublesome and confusing capital- 
stock tax and the declared-value excess- 
profits tax. 

Reconversion of business and reemploy- 
ment of labor are the pressing problems be- 
fore the Nation today. Nothing will stimu- 
late and encourage these two elements of 
our economy as much as a sound, fair, and 
forthright tax program. H. R. 4309 is the 
first step in that direction, but it is not 
enough. The country will expect further 
and more substantial reductions in the next 
tax bill which will be taken up at the next 
session of Congress. 

HarRotp KNUTSON, Danizt A. REED, 
Roy O. Wooprurr, THoMAs A. JEN- 
KINS, BERTRAND W. GEARHART, 
FRANK CARLSON, RICHARD M. SIMp- 
SON, ROBERT W. KEAN, CHARLES L., 
GIFFORD, CaRL T. CURTIS. 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia {Mr. Rosert- 
son]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I had no opportunity to pre- 
pare a written statement on this bill, but 
I feel reasonably familiar with the back- 
ground of the bill, with what happened 
in the committee on the bill, and with 
what is written into the bill. Certain 
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roblems of reconversion, of which this 
bill is but one, weigh so heavily upon my 
heart, that possibly I could do better by 
merely speaking to you today in my na- 
tive tongue. When our beloved Presi- 
dent, Mr. Truman, recently sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress on the subject of 
reconversion, he recommended that a 
reasonable reduction be made in war 
taxes as an aid to reconversion. Our 
committee approached the problem from 
that standpoint. The essencerof the 
pending bill embodies that philosophy. 
But I fear, Mr. Chairman, that things are 
happening today in this fair land of ours 
which, unless curbed and stopped, will 
nullify what aid we propose to give for 
reconversion by the reduction of slightly 
more than $5,000,000,000 in the current 
tax load. The problems of reconversion 
are not less serious in their ultimate con- 
sequences than were the problems of war. 
We were united in war. We made an all- 
out effort in war. We buried our petty 
seifishness in war. But now when we are 
facing problems equally as difficult and 
as serious, we are not united, and selfish- 
ness is rearing its ugly head to mar the 
picture. I know all Americans rejoiced 
to hear our President say yesterday at 
Gilbertsville, Ky., that we must cut out 
selfishness and that we must cut out 
foolishness and go back to work. Asa 
good Baptist, like my distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CaRLson], who has always made such 
valuable contributions to our tax work, 
and like myself, though I am not as good 
as the other two, our President could 
have reminded us of the fact: “Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business, he 
shall stand before kings.” 

We have now accumulated savings in 
the hands of individuals estimated in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000,000. They have long 
deferred needs for goods and supplies and 
are ready to go into the market to buy 
them if they can get them at reasonable 
prices. Our corporations have accumu- 
lated savings in excess of $40,000,000,000, 
which can be invested in a reconversion 
program, They are ready, able, and will- 
ing to do so because idle plants pay no 
dividends. We face on the home front a 
problem of prosperity because we cannot 
have peace and contentment without 
prosperity. Prosperity involves full em- 
ployment at reasonable wages; the abil- 
ity of the employer to furnish the plant 
and improved tools for the worker; the 
ability to consume on the part of 139,- 
000,000 citizens. And it involves a will- 
ingness on the part of the worker to 
produce those goods so that they can be 
sold at a price which will not involve us 
in problems of inflation. 

Some of you will no doubt recall that 
in November 1941, when we had before 
us the price-control bill, I suggested that 
I did not see how we could prevent in- 
flation unless the agency set up to con- 
trol prices could likewise control wages, 
because they were inseparable when 
wages went beyond a certain point. I 
offered that amendment. It was over- 
whelmingly defeated. In speaking 
against the amendment, our able and 
distinguished majority leader, for whom 


I have the highest respect and the warm- 
est friendship, said: 

For all practical purposes, if this amend- 
ment were adopted, it would mean the freez- 
ing of the salaries of all the employees of 
America. It would also mean the suspen- 
sion of all labor legislation. The right of 
collective bargaining, for all practical pur- 
poses, while not specifically suspended in the 
amendment, would actually be suspended if 
this amendment were adopted. 


And there was more to that effect. 
The amendment was defeated, and the 
President said, “I will control strikes 
under the no-strike agreement. I will 
control wages.” 

The interesting thing to me is that he 
controlled wages, to the extent that they 
were controlled, by exactly the same for- 
mula that I proposed in my amendment, 
which was this, “No wage increase shall 
be granted which, of necessity, involves 
a price increase.” So he adopted what 
we now call the Little Sieel formula. 
“All earners who since January 1, 1941, 
have not received wage increases equiva- 
lent to 15 percent of January 1941 may 
have that 15 percent increase.” And they 
all moved up to that level, and some went 
beyond it. 

I said at the time that the foundation 
of the formula was not sound, because the 
standard of living of a man is determined 
not by his hourly rate, not by his daily 
rate, but by his take-home wage. The 
labor leaders repudiated that. They said, 
“No. It is the hourly rate that counts.” 
And they forced the hourly rate of pay 
up to an average of $1.03 in industry on 
the assumption that the overtime or tem- 
porary war pay would not continue. 
Now the labor leaders take the position 
which they should have taken all along, 
and which is a sound position, that it is 
the take-home wage that determines the 
standard of living, and that and that 
alone should be looked at. 

I pause to say that I believe in the 
dignity of labor. I believe that the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire. I have had 
to work all of my life and my sympa- 
thies have always been with those who 
earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow. I believe in good wages and 
I believe in good farm prices, because I 
have found by examining all the avail- 
able statistics on the subject that the two 
are very closely related. It adds up to na- 
tional prosperity. Let the farmers get 
good prices, let the workers have full em- 
ployment and good wages so they can 
consume, and we have prosperity. But I 
fear that in the face of a trend of falling 
farm prices, if wages be increased to the 
extent that price increases become in- 
evitable and inescapable, we will start a 
spiral of inflation that will be harmful 
to all concerned. 

So in framing this bill we first set out 
to help sustain the purchasing power in 
the lower groups, by making them the 
special objects of our attention. In deal- 
ing with the subject of corporations we 
gave priority to the theory that we 
wanted to help those who would give in- 
creased employment and could put bet- 
ter tools in hands of the workers to re- 
duce the per unit cost of production, in 
order that the worker might have in- 
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creased wages without increased prices to 
the ultimate consumer. 

I say that in the face of our desire to 
help labor and to. contribute to the 
serious problem of reconversion, in which 
there will inevitably be temporary unem- 
ployment and disastrous to all unless it 
be solved, labor is going on strike. I un- 
derstand there are four or five hundred 
thousand now unemployed because of 
strikes. 

What did the President mean, do you 
think, when he said: “Cut out this foo}- 
ishness and go to‘work”? He certainly 
was not talking about those who did not 
have jobs; they were not being foolish, 
and they could not go back to work. He 
evidently was referring to those who had 
jobs and had quit them. I know that 
President Truman is going to do all in 
his power to solve the problem of wages 
and of prices and of the disunity that 
now exists between employer and em- 
ployee. But I feel, Mr. Chairman, that 
we likewise have a job to do to help him 
carry cut that program. We passed what 
is called the Smith-Connally antistrike 
bill. It was not such a bad bill, I believe, 
when it left the House, but it was turned 
into a farce by Senate amendments. In- 
stead of preventing strikes it appears to 
have stimulated strikes. That act should 
be repealed. When we approached what 
was known as labor’s Magna Charta and 
wrote into law that which all of us ad- 
mitted freely on all occasions should be 
there, the inherent right of labor to ar- 
rive at wage contracts by means of col- 
lective bargaining, we apparently acted 
on the assumption that it was only the 
heartless corporations with no pants to 
be kicked and no soul to be damned that 
could not be trusted to live up to the 
contracts arrived at by collective bar- 
baining, that the unions could always be 
trusted to do the right thing. So we 
wrote into that law a provision that put 
all the powers of government behind any 
demand of a union to make a corporation 
live up to its contract, and we put no 
legal responsibility whatever upon a 
union to do the same thing. In my 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, if we are to avoid 
labor friction that is going to impede 
seriously, impair, hinder, and maybe de- 
feat a successful reconversion to an era 
of expanding economy, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act should be amended 
to provide for mutuality of responsibility. 

I love to read of Virginia and the work 
that Virginians did in laying the founda- 
tion for the greatest republic on earth. 
I love to read the debates of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Richmond that 
ratified the Philadelphia constitution in 
which, if you will pardon me for saying 
so, two of my ancestors served. Patrick 
Henry led the fight in that convention 
against the adoption of the Constitution 
because, he said, the rights of the people 
were not adequately protected from the 
overweening power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be established. It was 4 
close vote on the ratification of that 
Constitution and it was only saved from 
defeat by the promise of James Madison 
that as soon as he got to Congress—and 
he said he would run for Congress—he 
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would offer an amendment to take care 
of the point that had been raised by 
Patrick Henry and others. He did it in 
the very first session. James Madison 
offered 10 amendments which are now 
called our Bill of Rights. When we 
think about the Bill of Rights we think 
in terms primarily of human rights, but 
the fifth amendment dealt with property 
rights, and those rights are inseparable 
from human rights. The fifth amend- 
ment provided for the sanctity of con- 
tract; no legislature could pass a law 
impairing the validity of a contract. 
When a man entered into a contract and 
there was no fraud or deception in its 
inception, and there was no misunder- 
standing concerning essential facts, the 
court would uphold that contract on the 
part of either complainant; that is in the 
fundamental law of our land. Suppose 
we had not had that provision in our Con- 
stitution. The average farm in Virginia 
is of 50 acres, although we do have some 
of 500 and 1,000, and even some of 2,000 
acres. Before the days of tractors and 
automobiles our horsepower was what 
the term means, a horse, and there was 
quite a lot of trading and trafficking in 
horses. Suppose we had a law that if a 
poor. farmer sold a horse to a rich farmer 
he could enfc:ce payment of the contract 
but if a rica farmer sold a horse to a 
poor farmer he could not go into court 
to protect his rights. Suppose that were 
the law of our land and extend that to 
all human relationships. The man who 
could carry the biggest club when the 
other fellow reneged on his contract 
would go to him and would say with ref- 
erences uncomplimentary to his ances- 
tors, “Pay me or I will take it out of 
your hide.” 

We would not have a government of 
men under law; we would have anarchy. 
I hope this Congress will agree with me 
that it is only fair, just, and proper that 
we preserve the fundamental law of the 
land, written into our fifth amendment 
to the Constitution; and it is in the con- 
stitution of every State in the Union. A 
law against the repudiation of contract 
which has always been regarded as the 
fair and proper way of adjusting dis- 
putes between individuals. Let them go 
into court, let them prove the contract, 
let them prove breach of the contract, 
and let the guilty respond in damages. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I am always de- 
lighted to listen to the gentleman on tax 
matters. He has made a very delightful 
speech. I would like to know if he can 
give us one good excuse why we should 
vote for this bill. I assume he is for 
the legislation. I ask this question, in 
view of the fact that we have a $300,- 
000,000,000 debt, the war has been 
over for a whole 2 months, the soldiers 
are still over there, yet the committee 
comes out with a bill to reduce taxes at 
the present time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. 
the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 


I get 
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Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the question asked by the 
gentleman from Utah is a fair and a 
proper one. I know we are all war weary, 
we are all impatient, and if a speaker 
gets up to talk about taxes, naturally 
he ought to talk about taxes and not 
take up his first 20 minutes laying the 
background for why we should do cer- 
tain other things. Now I will come very 
gladly to this bill. 

I will give you first the background. 
You will find, on page A4216 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD of September 17, that 
I outlined a suggestion for repeal of the 
3 percent normal tax and the excess- 
profits tax. That statement is as follows: 


TAX RELIEF SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has decided to frame a relief tax bill 
which, on account of time limitations, must 
be limited 1n scope and on account of revenue 
needs, must be limited in its effect. To enable 
the Treasury Department to print and dis- 


tribute over 50,000,000 income report blanks " 


action on any new tax bill should be com- 
pleted in the next 2 months. To protect the 
confidence of investors in Government se- 
curities, revenue receipts for fiscal 1947 
should be kept within speaking distance of 
disbursements. The most fatal mistake that 
could be made with respect to fiscal affairs 
is to assume that because we have survived 
deficit spending for the past 15 years the ulti- 
mate balancing of the Budget has ceased to 
become a major concern. 

The deficit for the current fiscal year is now 
estimated at $30,000,000,000. In estimating 
the measure of relief that can be safely given 
to individuals and corporations for the next 
fiscal year, assumptions as to the national in- 
come for 1946, the revenue to be derived from 
existing rates on such an income and the 
size of the Budget for fiscal 1947 must neces- 
sarily be made since all three lie beyond the 
realm of positive knowledge. 

In offering tentative suggestions for tax re- 
lief, I am making the following assumptions: 

First. That the produced national income 
in 1946 will not fall below $130,000,000,090. 

Second. That revenue from existing rates 
in that year would not be less than $28,000,- 
000,000. 

Third. That the Budget for fiscal 1947 will 
be limited to essential expenses and will not 
exceed $22,000,000,000. On the basis of those 
assumptions, I suggest the elimination of the 
3-percent normal tax on personal incomes 
and the elimination of the excess-profits tax 
on corporations. 

The elimination of the 3-percent normal 
tax on personal incomes is desirable for the 
following reasons: 

‘First. It was imposed on all net income over 
$500 as a necessary war measure to distribute 
the unavoidable burden of war taxes and 
without regard to the fundamental peace- 
time policy of ability to pay. 

Second. Its elimination would help to sus- 
tain purchasing power in 1946 during a pe- 
riod of falling national income. 

Third. Its elimination would provide re- 
lief to all on the same percentage basis but 
the measure of actual relief would be great- 
est where the need is greatest as illustrated 
by the following example: A married person 
with two dependents with a net income of 
$2,500 will get relief in the sum of $52.50 on 
a total tax liability of $102.50, whereas if his 
income were $25,000 his relief would be $750 
on a total tax liability of $9,395. If relief be 
given by means of a 20-percent credit against 
total tax liability, which would cost the 
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Treasury more than the elimination of the 
normal tax, the relief in the first instance 
would be only $20.50, whereas in the second 
it would be $1,879. 

Fourth. Elimination of this tax would 
further simplify returns made on Form 1040, 
leaving only the exemption in multiples of 
$500 on the long form for computation of the 
full tax. On the short form the tax would 
be shown in the printed table. It would 
likewise eliminate much clerical work inci- 
dent to the collection of the withholding 
tax—a welcome relief from some of the free 
paper work business has been doing for the 
Government. 

Fifth. Any plan to give relief on personal 
income taxes by increasing personal exemp- 
tions now based on $500 and multiples there- 
of would destroy the foundation upon which 
the simplicity of Form 1040 now rests, unless 
the same ratio in some new multiple be sub- 
stituted. To raise the $500 credit for each 
dependent above that figure would involve 
much revenue loss. 

The elimination of the excess-profits tax 
on corporations, adjusted for equality of 
treatment between calendar and fiscal years, 
is desirable for the following reasons: 

First. It was imposed as a war tax to con- 
trol the profits on war contracts and was 
never intended to be a permanent part of 
our taxing system. 

Second. The law is unscientific and in- 
equalities are inevitable. 

Third. If continued it will stifle postwar 
expansion, curtail opportunities for private 
employment, and prevent the establishment 
of new enterprises that could successfully 
compete with established enterprises enjoy- 
ing a favorable capital structure or favor- 
able earnings in the base period. 

It is generally agreed that the $5 use tax 
on automobiles will be eliminated, as the 
revenue loss involved will be relatively small, 
while the psychological gain from the elim- 
ination of a tax that irritates will be large. 

A tgx-relief bill covering the items I have 
mentioned can be written in three brief par- 
agraphs, action on the House side can be 
completed within 1 month, and it would 
give about $2,000,000,000 of relief to in- 
dividuals and about the same amount to 
corporations, and in each instance the relief 
would facilitate reconversion to a peacetime 
economy. 


Mr. Chairman, when we got into com- 
mittee, after doing a little friendly spar- 
ring here and there in discussizg what 
should be done, I made a motion to re- 
peal the 3 percent normal tax. After I 
had made that suggestion I was pleased 
to see the same suggestion made by a 
very high and independent source, the 
Committee on Postwar Taxation, headed 
by Dr. Roswell McGill. When the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury came before our 
committee I was naturally gratified that 
he had the same thought. 

Some preliminary amendments were 
offered to my motion in the morning ses- 
sion, which were defeated. We came back 
to the afternoon session and I was in- 
formed by staff experts: “You can get 
exactly the same result for exactly the 
same people if you will change your mo- 
tion to grant the full exemptions to all 
incomes, then cut the surtax 3 percent.” 
So I changed my motion to that effect, 
to get the same result. 

I can explain it to you gentlemen who 
may not be experts in the politics of taxa- 
tion but still understand what you learned 
of the three R’s in the public schools. 
Suppose the normal tax rate is 3 per- 
cent and the surtax rate is 3 percent. 
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You take off your exemptions, you take 
cffi ycur deductions and you arrive at your 
net taxable income. You multiply that 
by six to get the amount of the tax. 

Now, a politician may tell you it will 
make a heap of difference if you cut off 
the 3 percent above the line or cut it off 
below the line, but mathematicians will 
tell you if you take off 3 percent and 
multiply by the remaining 3 percent, it 
does not make any difference whether it 
was the top or the bottom 3 percent. I 
hope I make that clear. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I want to again stress 
the point that if the gentleman’s first 
motion had prevailed and we repealed the 
3 percent normal tax, the same group 
would have been eliminated from paying 
the tax that is eliminated under the pres- 
enc pill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I thank 
the gentleman. He is a very kind and 
abie friend and he is absolutely right. 

That was the motion that Imade. The 
distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
|Mr. Cartson] offered what he called a 
substitute, but it was actually an amend- 
ment, to raise the 3 percent to 4 percent. 
The committee adopted that. I did not 
vote for it, I may say to my friend from 
Utah because it added $435,000,000 to tax 
relief when, as has been said, we are fac- 
ing a 20 000,000,000 deficit this year. We 
face a budget for 1947 which may be 300 
percent above any previous peacetime 
budget and I was unwilling to go too 
far in giving tax relief, because we do 
owe a duty to the 80,000,000 holders of 
Government bonds that we will pay them 
back in good money, and not in green- 
backs, recalling that Bob Ingersoll once 
Said: 

I want every greenback to be able to stand 
on end and say I know that my redeemer 
liveth 


If money were wealth, Germany in 
the days of the Hindenburg republic 
would have been the richest nation in 
the world because it had more money in 
circulation than any nation in the world. 
The money we have that makes us feel 
rich, the bonds we have that make us 
feel rich, are but the I O U’s for future 
goods which are the real wealth to re- 
place those that have been consumed 
by wer during the past 4 years. 

Instead of feeling rich, no man should 
feel that he has profited by the war, if 
he is the head of the average family of 
four, unless he has saved in bonds during 
the war in excess of $7,500, because that 
is his share of the national debt, which 
on October 8 stood at $262,000,000,000 
and is still going up. It is a first mort- 
gage lien on everything he has. Unless 
he can go to his bank and find there 
bonds in excess of $7,500 as an I OU 
against somebody’s future production, 
he is poorer by reason of the war, not 
richer. 

That is the reason I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Utah that I pref- 
aced my remarks about taxes by the 
statement that we are in debt, and the 
only way we can get out of debt is by 
work. Itis the production of real wealth, 
and can come only by work. If we are 


to have successful reconversion, we must 
have the spirit to work, and to work at 
wages that can be paid without price in- 
creases that mean inflation. 

We gave that tax relief to the small 
fellow, as I explained in this statement 
last September, because we wanted to 
help sustain his purchasing power dur- 
ing what may prove to be a trying pe- 
riod. We took off the 3 percent because 
when that was put on in the Senate as 
a victory tax it was accompanied by a 
definite statement that it was a war tax 
only and automatically ended with the 
end of the war. 

The same thing applies to the excess 
profits tax. It was put on as a wer tax, 
and it was put on to prevent excessive 
earnings during the war. To a large 
extent it accomplished its purpose, but I 
am glad we also enacted a bill to require 
renegotiation of excessive earnings, by 
which we recovered for the taxpayers 
billions of dollars. However, the con- 
tinuation of that excess profits tax into 
the postwar era will be calculated to put 
a brake upon business expansion. It will 
defer the establishment of new enter- 
prises without a favorable capital struc- 
ture or a favorable base earning period, 
which the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. 
JENKINS! showed you is the base on 
which the deductions against the tax 
must be claimed. 

When I offered the motion in the com- 
mittee that we repeal it as of January 1, 
1946, I was acting in accordance with 
wnat the President wanted, I knew I was 
acting in accordance with what the 
Treasury Department had recommended, 
and I was doing what I thought would 
really help reconversion and give more 
jobs at gocd wages. I will tell you what 
happened about that. I made that mo- 
tion over in the big committee room. 
Some did not want to vote right then. 
They said, “Oh, what about these loop- 
holes, about this carry-back and carry- 
forward and lost refund? There are 
some bad loopholes in that. Let us study 
that awhile.’”’ So we studied that awhile 
and we heard the experts. Then they 
said, “Oh, I have to get on the floor now. 
We will meet later over in the little com- 
mittee rcom in the Capitol to finish up 
this action.” 

That is where-we met. We had a little 
more sparring over there. A motion was 
made and adopted to split the repeal, 
one-half in 1946 and one-half in 1947, 
give 4 percentage points reduction 
against the normal taxes and surtaxes 
of all corporations, and repeal the tax 
on capital stocks and deciared value. 
That motion was made as a substitute 
for my motion and there was a voice 
vote. There was not any hand showing; 
there was no division, and there was no 
roll call. 

I cannot disclose what happens in ex- 
ecutive session, except that I can tell 
you what I did. I voted against the mo- 
tion, and if anybody else voted against it 
they did not do it in a voice loud enough 
to be audible. The motion was adopted. 

I may say to my friends who wanted 
to know some reason for voting for this 
bill, you can vote for this bill to aid the 
small fellow because we want to help 
him sustain his purchasing power at a 
period when he will not have as much 
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money as he has been having and he may 
not. have any job, and it will help hiin 
in that respect. 

You vote for it as an aid to corpora- 
tions in the hope that we will settle these 
labor disputes, and that we will agree on 
a fair wage. I believe in a fair wage and 
I believe in a good wage, but I think the 
wage will have to be conditioned by the 
value of. the product produced because 
that is the only way a private corpora- 
tion can stay in business. 

On both of those theories I think you 
would be safe in voting for the bill, but 
I believe the plan I advocated would have 
been just a little better. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myseif such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened as I al- 
ways do to my colleagues with profound 
interest. I learn a great deal from what 
my colleagues have to say with reference 
to bills, even those reported from my 
own committee where I have been pres- 
ent at the discussions. I certainly have 
enjoyed the remarks of the gentleman 
from Virginia. He is a distinguished and 
able student of taxation as well as many 
other subjects, particularly the funda- 
mental principles of this great GoVern- 
ment of ours. 

There is certainly something wrong in 
this country. The public feels very much 
disturbed. Members of Congress are get- 
ting unpleasant reactions from the pub- 
lic through their mail and they hear 
many complaints when they visit their 
districts. I think that once before on 
this floor I tried to analyze the difficul- 
ties that confront the country by quoting 
from a very distinguished gentleman. 
Years ago when our country was in a 
very chaotic state, though not so dis- 
turbed as it is now, George William Cur- 
tis made these remarks: 

When the educated, industrious, temper- 
ate, thrifty citizens are as prompt and Zeal- 
ous and unfailing in duty as the ignorant 
and venal and mischievous, or when it is 
clear that they cannot be roused to their 
duty, then, but not until then, if ignorance 
and corruption always carry the day there 
can be no honest question that this Govern- 
ment has failed. But let us not be deceived 
While good men sit at home, not knowing 
that there is anything to be done or caring 


‘to know, half persuaded that this Republic 


is a contemptible rule of a mob and secretly 
longing for some splendid and _ vigorous 
despotism; then remember, that it is not a 
Government mastered by ignorance, it is 4 
Government betrayed by intelligence. 


We now face a national problem which 
the intelligent citizens must solve, not 
left to the venal and ignorant. 

The time has come when the question 
of coddling those who would destroy this 
Government must cease; when handouts 
and subsidies for political purposes will 
have to be stopped or this country 1s 
going to finally reach the edge of the 
abyss and eventually plunge over into 
the abyss to its destruction. The whole 
world is in a state of revolutionary dis- 
turbance. Here we are like a great oasis 
in a great world-wide desert. We should 
be and must be the hope of a free people. 
But this hope must be on the basis of @ 
sane legislative program, one that per- 
mits our economy to function to its full- 
est extent without any retardation 0n 
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the part of revolutionary elements, pres- 
sure groups, or economic saboteurs. 
This must be a Government of laws and 
not of men. This Congress must repre- 
sent the whole people and not any class 
of people. It has been said that Anglo- 
Saxon liberty has been fought out on the 
pattlefield of taxation. I believe it must 
be fought out on this field again today. 
We must have pay rolls. We must have 
venture capital if we are going to have 
pay rolls, and above all else we must have 
production in this country. Otherwise, 
we shall soon be right on the very verge 
of state socialism, communism, and 
anarchy. 

I feel that it is most unfortunate for 
the country that legislation most essen- 
tial to achieve rapid reconversion from 
war production to peace production 
should be delayed for many months when 
the stimulating effect of a common sense 
long range tax bill is sorely needed. The 
vast business enterprises, actual and po- 
tential, which require definite knowledge 
as to the theory of taxation to be pur- 
sued in order to furnish employment and 
production are held in check at this time. 
A postwar revenue bill should have been 
in preparation -prior to the cessation of 
hostilities, instead of being deferred for 
legislative measures of far less impor- 
tance to the Nation. The time has 
come—it is here now—when tax legisla- 
tion should have been ready to be placed 
upon the statute books. Unless all 
classes of business can be assured of a 
sane and sensible long-range tax bill, 
there will not be that steady flow of risk 
capital into old and new enterprise 
which is the recovery plasma now des- 
perately needed. There should be no 
delay in the revitalization of business, 
large and small, because there cannot be 
a maximum of employment and produc- 
tion of goods unless venture capital can, 
with its revivifying effect, be turned into 
the arteries of private enterprise. I re- 
peat that venture capital is the blood 
plasma necessary to achieve the fullest 
measure of reconversion to peacetime 
production, 

I maintain that in the present condi- 
tion of the world with all its chaos and 
confusion the line of demarkation be- 
tween state socialism and free enterprise 
is very slight. There are revolutionary 
forces at work in this country, and I 
may add, very powerful forces masquer- 
ading under one name or another, which 
seek to replace our system of free enter- 
prise with a socialistic form of govern- 
ment. This is no time to temporize with 
a subject so important as postwar taxa- 
tion. This Congress knows what the 
country needs in this respect and every 


moment it delays in letting the country 


know definitely what the long-range tax 
plan is to be, the more difficult it will be 
to bring about business stability, furnish 
employment, and plan for a balanced 
Budget, a gradual retirement of the pub- 
lic debt, all of which are necessary to 
assure a solvent America. We know now 
that this administration has in mind a 
continuation of deficit spending as indi- 
cated by the initial message of President 
Truman to the Congress. It has been 
Said that there are 85,000,000 holders of 
United States bonds who expect to real- 
ize the face value of their investment. 
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There is no doubt that they will be paid 
the face value on these bonds whether 
the Government goes to the “left” or to 
the “right,” but the important question 
is what will be the purchasing power of 
these bonds when and if cashed by the 
holders? 

Immediately following the First World 
War, German bonds did not drop below 
their face value, but their purchasing 
power went down to a point where they 
were practically worthless. It was true 
also of the workingmen’s wages which 
were increased from time to time, but 
the purchasing power of those wages de- 
preciated so rapidly that the workmen 
had to be paid four or five times a day 
and even then if the distance was too 
far to the store from which they wished 
to purchase goods, their entire wages 
turned to ashes. We want no such con- 
ditions to prevail in this country and the 
only way to prevent it is to set up a tax 
bill which will give courage to those who 
believe in private enterprise to engage 
in it and produce goods in sufficient 
quantities to prevent the very type of 
inflation to which I have referred. A 
tax bill that will encourage the private 
investor to risk his capital in private en- 
terprise will make possible the absorp- 
tion of all those men and women. who 
are anxious and willing to work. There 
is no other goal in sight that can be more 
important to the preservation of this 
grand Government of ours than a long 
range common sense revenue bill. Free 
government, free enterprise, rests upon 
confidence and no spendthrift govern- 
ment which relies upon deficit financing 
can create that confidence in the minds 
of sensible people. 

The tax bill before us is the first one 
in 12 years that has sought to reduce 
taxes. It is good so far as it goes but it 
is only a temporary expedient and does 
not fulfil the requirements which the 
country so sorely needs. There cannot 
be production, full employment until the 
people are satisfied that they can invest 
their savings with some hope of realizing 
a profit from their investment in propor- 
tion to the risk which they assume. 
Once they know the tax policy of this 
country and can rely upon its continua- 
tion, there will be an utpouring of ven- 
ture capital, such as this Nation has 
perhaps never before witnessed. Risk- 
capital will come in ever increasing 
amounts from the men and women who 
have saved. I had hoped that the Ways 
and Means Committee would take up a 
long range tax bill and have it ready to 
act upon soon after hostilities ceased. If 
this had been done the thrifty frugal cit- 
izen, realizing that his government 
would not rob him of his savings once 
they were invested in private enterprise 
would have responded to the needs of the 
country just as he did in the purchase of 
bonds to prosecute the war. 

I call attention to the old saying: 
“The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” This truism applies to venture 
capital. It is through venture capital 
that jobs are created. We all know that 
excessive taxation of the profits earned 
by risk capital, if long continued will de- 
stroy the incentive to invest savings in 
business ventures. Men will not take a 
risk in any new venture when they know 
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that the tax policy of their government 
is to confiscate the profits resulting from 
their investments. 

This bill is so clear in what it seeks to 
do as a temporary tax relief measure 
that it requires no explanation except 
the one made in the majority and 
minority reports. I want to emphasize 
what was said in our minority report; 
that if there had not been a wild and 
reckless waste of money by the Adminis- 
tration even prior to this war, great re- 
lief could be given to the taxpayers of 
this country at this time. That, how- 
ever, is water over the dam, but it does 
not prevent us from being realistic at 
this time, so far as establishing a simpli- 
fied free enterprise tax system that will 
stop this steady and rapid drift today 
toward state socialism. Deficit spending 
will have to be stopped. The shackles 
will have to be removed from business in 
order that more and more revenue will be 
available without crushing private enter- 
prise in the process of obtaining it. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man.from Kansas {Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with great interest to the dis- 
cussion here this afternoon. It has been 
one of the most informative debates we 
have had on any tax bill. 

For 16 years it has been the duty of 
Congress to levy increased taxes on our 
people. During this period we have 
been forced to write tax bill after tax 
bill which placed increased and some- 
times extreme burdens on our people. 
The huge costs of depression and war 
made this essential. 

In the fiscal year 1945 the Federal 
Government raised over $45,000,000,000 
in taxes. This amount, plus approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 of State and local 
taxes, totals approximately one-third of 
our national income. Taxes, in in- 
stances, are so high that they are de- 
stroying initiative and incentive. The 
history of every backward nation is one 
of oppressive taxation that sooner or 
later destroys private economy and free 
enterprise. 

Reasonable tax rates on a prosperous 
economy have become our peacetime 
goal. 

Our Nation cannot expand and grow 
under present tax burdens imposed in 
time of war. We have now reached the 
turning point. It becomes the duty of 
Congress to review and rewrite our tax 
statutes with a view of securing full em- 
ployment and full production. This 
bill is the first step in that direction. 

There are provisions in this bill which 
do not meet my complete approval. 
However, it was necessary that we act 
speedily in order to have the legislation 
effective immediately. The Ways and 
Means Committee is committed to a 
broader revision of the entire tax struc- 
ture. The chairman has stated that 
hearings on these changes will be the 
first order of business next year. I am 
sure that many matters, including de- 
sirable technical and administrative pro- 
visions which could not be taken care of 
in this immediate bill, will be properly 
treated by the committee when it next 
considers tax legislation. 
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Obviously, Congress must be con- 
cerned with the credit of the Govern- 
ment which stands back of bonds which 
are held by 85,000,000 citizens. However, 


we are in an excellent position to recom- 


mend a major tax reduction at this time 
in the light of an estimated $34,000,000,- 
000 reduction in the Federal Budget dur- 
ing this fiscal year. 

Even with the tax reduction which 
would result from this bill the burdens 
levied upon our people will be far greater 
than Federal spending after war and un- 
necessary expenditures are eliminated. 

Careful students of Government be- 
lieve that eighteen to twenty billion dol- 
lars will be adequate to support the Fed- 
eral Government. The estimated yield 
of Federal taxes under this bill is over 
$27,000,000,000. 

In our committee considerations we 
were advised by our experts that the na- 
tional income for the coming year is ex- 
pected to be $130,000,000,000. Even after 
the tax reductions made by this bill are 
taken into account the Federal collec- 
tions, in combination with State and lo- 
cal levies, shall continue to take about 
one-third of our entire national income. 
Can we produce an expanding economy 
by continuing to collect one-third of our 
national income in taxes? 

Tax reductions for individuals in this 
bill are important. With lower taxes our 
people will have more money to buy the 
things they need and to maintain our 
American standard of living. Even to- 
day in the backward countries through- 
out the world unbearable taxes take so 
much of the individual’s labor that they 
continue to exist as little better than 
slaves. 

By far the greater part of business in 
the United States is conducted by indi- 
viduals. Eighty-nine percent of the 
number of concerns in this country are 
in individual or partnership form. Many 
of our returning veterans will want a 
business of their own. Present high in- 
dividual taxes practically prohibit the 
starting and growth of new business. 

It is important that we create a tax 
climate that will encourage the growth 
of new businesses. The $2,600,000,000 
relief given individuals by this bill should 
go a long way toward establishing this 
healthful tax climate. 

No one receives less than a 10-percent 
reduction in his tax and those with low 
earnings and dependents receive much 
more substantial reductions. Lower in- 
dividual tax rates will be helpful as the 
earnings of the farmer and workingman 
are likely to be reduced from wartime 
levels. 

The committee bill proposes certain 
revisions in the corporate tax structure, 
designed to speed reconversion and busi- 
ness recovery. Corporations are the 
great job givers. The latest figures 
available show that they employ about 
75 percent of the total working force in 
this country. These business units must 
be encouraged to maintain and expand 
employment. Reasonable corporation 
taxes will be helpful in the Nation’s goal 
of full employment with high wages and 
reasonable prices to the consumer. 

I don’t maintain this bill is a perfect 
solution to our immediate tax problems 
but I think it is a step in the right di- 


rection. It is the first important piece 
of peacetime legislation to come before 
Congress designed to rebuild our coun- 
try into its proper place in this world. 
Its passage will give encouragement to 
every business and individual taxpayer. 

I have been interested in some of the 
questions arising in the minds of the 
Members who had not had the privilege 
of spending days and days on this tax 
bill and other tax bills. From what I 
have heard being discussed in this Com- 
mittee today there are many Members 
who are concerned about reducing the 
tax base. That is a fair question. It is 
one that has caused us much concern. 
We studied this in the committee not 
only on this bill but on other bills and 
I believe in all fairness we should as a 
Committee furnish some reasons why at 
this time we should reduce our tax base 
by eliminating 12,000,000 low-income 
taxpayers. 

Let us go back to 1940. Do you know 
that we had less than 4,000,000 personal 
income-tax payers in that year? In 1945 
we have 48,000,000 personal income-tax 
payers. Why did we reduce the base by 
twelve millions at this time? For three 
reasons: First, several million of these 
12,000,000 taxpayers had such a small 
tax liability that the revenue received 
did not pay the costs of collection by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. It was a 
loss instead of a gain. Secondly, those 
eliminated are either married people 
with families or persons with dependents. 
I do not believe there is a Member on 
this floor or a person anywhere in the 
country who believes that a married man 
with wife and one or more children, may- 
be seven or eight, should pay a personal 
income tax on an income of $500. You 
cannot justify it. That is the group we 
eliminated. The third reason is this: 
Just imagine what it costs our employ- 
ers, those in industry, who must make 
this tax collection, collecting taxes from 
12,000,000 people who paid sometimes 
much less than it cost to collect the tax. 
These are the three reasons why we elim- 
inated 12,000,000 taxpayers at this time. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I wish 
to ask the gentleman a question, for he 
is a very able member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and one especially 
well versed in matters of tax and revenue, 
with reference to making returns. I 
know that the small taxpayer, the man 
who pays just a normal tax has an 
exemption of $500 for himself and $500 
for each dependent. Assuming that a 
man’s income were $2,000, that he had a 
wife and two children. That would 
make his exemption $2,000. Would he 
under this law be exempt from filing a 
return? Or would he have to file the re- 
turn and claim the exemption? 

Mr. CARLSON. This man with a wife 
and two children who earns an income 
of $2,000 or less would still have to file a 
return. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
There was no difference among members 
of the committee as to relieving these 
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twelve million in the low income brackets, 
was there? 

Mr. CARLSON. Absolutely none. 1 
did not hear a word of objection during 
all of the discussions we had on it. We 
were unanimous on it and we did it for 
the three reasons I have just given. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Suppose a business- 
man has a net income of $5,000, but that 
he is married, that his wife has no in- 
come: Is he entitled to claim that joint 
exemption of both the husband and the 
wife of $500 each? 

Mr. CARLSON. Under the law as we 
are writing today the exemptions that 
apply for the surtax will apply equally for 
the normal tax, He will be entitled to 
this exemption. Of course, if the wife 
had other income and filed a separate re- 
turn the husband would only be entitled 
to claim $500 exemption. This is covered 
on page 4 of the bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is he could take 
an exemption of $500 for his wife and 
$500 for himself. 

Mr. CARLSON. Five hundred dollars 
in filing a joint return or separate return? 

Mr. DONDERO. A joint return filed 
by the husband. He has a net income of 
$5,000; the wife has no income. Can he 
still file a joint return and claim the ex- 
emption for both? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. That is 
correct, if the gentleman from Kansas 
will yield. 

Mr.CARLSON. Thatiscorrect. It is 
covered on page 4 of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of ‘Virginia. A man 
who has the income can take his $500 and 
can take his wife’s $500 and he can take 
$500 for every child regardless of age to 
which he contributes 50 percent or more 
to its support. 

Mr. MICHENER. I understood the 
gentleman’s question to be that if the 
wife filed a separate income return. 

Mr. CARLSON. No. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. If she 
does not have an income, she does not 
file a return. 

Mr. DONDERO. That was not my 
question. My question was if they filed 
a joint return. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Recurring to the $2,000 
illustration given by the gentleman from 
Texas, suppose a man has an income of 
$2,000 which he earns from dividends. 
In other words, he is a retired man. In 
that kind of a case he would not be re- 
quired to file a report, he would not be 
required to pay any taxes if he is married; 
but suppose he is a working man, the 
withholding tax would apply and he 
would have to clear through his em- 
ployer. That is all he would have to 
do. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been some discussion about a tax 
reduction at this time; that is, how can 
our committee and this Congress justify 
a reduction in taxes with a $300,000,000,- 
000 debt? I repeat my earlier statement 
on that, and I want you to think about 
it. The history of every backward na- 
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tion is one of oppressive taxation that 
sooner or later destroys private initia- 
tive and free enterprise. That is true 
in every instance. History repeats itself. 
You are not going to have an expanded, 
growing economy in this country with 
an extremely high tax rate. In fact, the 
reverse is true. 

Let us get away from the thought that 
we are going to have a solvent Govern- 
ment because we have a high tax rate 
and a high tax collection. In 1940, for 
instance, we collected $5,900,000,000 in 
taxes. In 1945 we collected $45,000,- 
000,000. This $45,000,000,000, plus ten to 
eleven billion dollars in State and local 
taxes, amounts to $55,000,000,000, which 
is over one-third of our national income. 

What are we doing in this bill? We 
are going to reduce the Federal tax take 
by $5,000,000,000. If we collect $27,000,- 
000,000, as has been stated by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and if we add to that the 
10 or 11 billion dollars for State and 
local taxes, we will collect somewhere 
between 33 and 40 percent of our na- 
tional income in taxes. 

The question arises, Should we not 
release some of these burdens on our 
people and try to get an expanding 
economy that will bring up our national 
income far above the $130,000,000,000, in- 
stead of trying to keep industry and the 
individual ground down to the point 
where we cannot have this expanding 
economy that is so necessary? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. In 
that connection, it will be recalled that 
the Treasury gave us in executive session 
a chart based upon a national income of 
$130,000,000,000. The gentleman and I 
know that we face in the next Budget an 
interest charge of about $5,500,000,000 on 
the national debt. This chart, the gen- 
tleman will recall, showed that those 
with net incomes above exemptions of 
$10,000 will have out of the $130,000,- 
000,000 only $5,285,000,000, which means 
that if we confiscate every penny of in- 
come above $10,000 we still would not 
have enough to pay the interest on the 
national debt; so we cannot lower every- 
body’s taxes and keep the Government 
solvent. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, and I am glad he called 
that to the attention of the committees. 
We have come to the turning point, 
where we will have to work out a tax 
program that will furnish full employ- 
ment and an expanding economy. Our 
distinguished Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee has stood on this floor 
time and time again and urged this 
House to vote increases in taxes. Now, 
it is his privilege to present a bill pro- 
viding needed tax reductions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
come here with our first tax-reduction 
bill. It is my contention that it will 
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stimulate recovery, expand business, and 
furnish high employment. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. The subject 
of national income has been brought up 
here and, in my opinion, in many re- 
spects so far as basing taxation upon it 
is concerned, it is a myth, because that 
can be jacked up by deficit fmancing to 
any point they want to. It is nothing 
more nor less than inflationary. A na- 
tional income that is not based on prod- 
ucts does not amount to a thing as the 
basis for figuring taxes. Is not that 
right? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REEp] 
has spent much time studying this im- 
portant problem. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I quite agree with the 
gentleman that private industry in order 
to progress and do business in this coun- 
try must be given an opportunity. I 
think you are doing the right thing in 
this tax bill. But while we are reducing 
taxes in order to encourage people to go 
ahead and do things, the only way we 
are ever going to acquire a balanced 
budget or near a balanced budget is for 
the Congress to reduce the expenditures 
of government. Is not that the only 
way we are going to keep this country 
solvent? 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has consistently spoken on 
this floor in behalf of a balanced budget, 
and I tHink he is absolutely right. The 
time for a balanced budget is here, in 
fact it is past due. We must not con- 
tinue deficit financing. If we get this 
industrial machine of ours moving we 
should have no difficulty in securing a 
high national income, but it has to start 
moving. I regret very much the delay 
that seems to be taking place in the 
Nation at the present time. Every day 
lost now will enhance our difficulties next 
year. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. Does the gentleman 
think seriously that he will ever live to 
see the time when the national income 
will be $130,000,000,000 a year? 

Mr. CARLSON. My reply to that is 
that we have been operating, of course, 
during a war economy, and our national 
income has been $165,000,000,000. The 
question is, will we be able to carry our 
regular Government expenditures and 
our debt retirement without a national 
income in excess of $130,000,000,000? My 
personal opinion is we cannot. 

Mr. GRANGER. Then it seems to me 
the only alternative, from the experience 
of everybody, is to get money when people 
have money and not try to get it when 
they do not have it. It seems to me this 


next year, when people will be in a bet- 
ter position to pay than they ever have 
been before, it is absolute folly to take 
away from the tax revenues $6,000,000,- 
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000 and then next month go back and 
sell those people bonds for $11,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman has a 
very good point there. However, I still 
insist that we must have the national 
economy moving in order to get a na- 
tional income. I agree with the gentle- 
man as to how difficult it is to get $130,- 
000,000,000 of national income. Does the 
gentleman know that in the boom year of 
1929, which we like to talk about, we had 
a national income of only $85,000,000,000, 
that in 1933 we got down to $42,000,- 
000,000, and that the average from 1930 
to 1940 was $59,500,000,000? So I assure 
the gentleman that a $130,000,000,000 
national ifticome is not easily achieved, 
but I believe it can be; in fact, I think it 
must be. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would the gentle- 
man care to express his own personal 
opinion or that of the committee, if the 
committee has any views on it, as to the 
percentage of the total debt the com- 
mittee plans to recommend the people 
pay for the purpose of amortization of 
the principal? The gentleman from 
Virginia has mentioned $5,500,000,000 in 
interest and carrying charges. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assure the gentle- 
man that our committee is going into 
this difficult problem. Our distinguished 
chairman has stated that he will call the 
committee together after the first of the 
year for a study of our tax structure; this 
will include amortization and refunding 
of our national debt. It is a serious 
problem but one that must be met. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
KOPPLEMANN |. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
last March, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 131, to authorize our repre- 
sentative on the International Security 
Council to pledge the use of our armed 
forces when the member nations of the 
Security Council decide such action is 
necessary to suppress any breaches of the 
peace. Today, I am introducing a new 
resolution for the same purpose, but 
changed in language, and with new pro- 
visions in order to more definitely con- 
form to the obligations we have assumed 
under the United Nations Charter. 

My resolution seeks to implement the 
provisions of articles 42 and 43 of the 
Charter wherein the Security Council 
will agree as to action necesSary to main- 
tain or restore the international peace 
and security. 

The power that my resolution grants 
to our representative can be exerted im- 
mediately without resorting to Congress 
but in no way may it be construed as 
taking away from the Congress its con- 
stitutional right to declare war. 
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Moreover, my new resolution specifi- 
cally sets up the office of United States 
Representative on the Security Council, 
affording our representative such staff 
and such expenses as will be adequate 
for him to thoroughly and properly carry 
out the high duties entrusted to him. 

Our representative must at all times be 
in constant touch with the President and 
act under his instructions. The Presi- 
dent must immediately apprise the Con- 
gress of any measures or actions taken, 
for the furthering of the agreements we 
make under the requirements of articles 
42 and 43 of the Charter. 

Measures taken under my resolution 
by our representative must be construed 
merely as preventive measwres, in the 
nature of police action, taken in any 
community to keep the civil peace. We 
want to prevent aggravations that will 
{ead to war between any two nations be- 
Zause we have learned from the sorrow- 
ful destruction which has enveloped the 
world that war between two nations can 
well lead to war between many nations. 

We must always remember with pride 
that the United States led in creating 
the Security Council. In working out 
the provisions of the Charter, we empha- 
sized the importance of quick action by 
the Big Five. We opposed the small na- 
tions who wanted to pass on decisions 
in the Assembly so that problems could 
be solved and decisions made speedily. 
The purpose of my resolution confirms 
the stand we took at San Francisco in 
that regard. 

This legislation would not be needed 
by our Allied Nations. Their govern- 
ment set-up is different. But we, a de- 
mocracy at all times, have a President 
who is elected by the people every 4 years 
and who is always accountable to them. 
Our representative on the Security 
Council merely carries out the Presi- 
dent’s considered judgment and his de- 
cisions which are reached after constant 
consultation with the elected and ap- 
pointed leaders of cur Government. 

Other legislation will determine the 
complexion of the Army that we must 
establish and maintain to carry out the 
obligations we assume in accepting the 
Charter—in being its first signatory. 
My resolution deals merely with .the 
emergencies wherein we will use our 
armed forces. The passage of my reso- 
lution, ladies.and gentlemen, will declare 
to the world that we mean what we say 
when we announce our unalterable de- 
termination that our every power will 
be used to prevent another war of what- 
ever size or compass. It will declare to 
the world that we have moral strength 
behind the leadership we displayed in 
pointing the path for others to follow 
rus in developing an organization where- 
in the nations of the world may work 
together as a family. The sooner this 
resolution is adopted, the better. Now 
is the time, now when our people are 
confused and worried over the apparent 
frustration of our initial steps to reach 
complete harmony with our allies in 
working out the peace. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. KEan]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, in prepar- 
ing this legislation the Ways and Means 


Committee has succeeded in bringing 
some help to almost every taxpayer, with 
the hope that this will give to each of 
them sufficient courage to use their funds 
for productive purposes and thus em- 
ploy more workers, create new jobs, and 
generally stimulate the economy. 

But if we merely looked at the ques- 
tion from the cold black and white fig- 
ures and did not take in psychological 
factors, there is no justification for any 
tax decreases at this time. 

Even in the calendar year 1946 the 
Treasury estimates an $8,000,000,000 def- 
icit, which, as a result of the passage of 
this bill, will be increased to thirteen 
billion. 

It is hoped, however, that the stimula- 
tion to business which will result from 
this bill will increase incomes and thus 
lower the deficit. 

I would like to vote for further tax 
relief in the permanent tax bill which 
we are planning to write in the spring. 
However, whether I can do so in good 
conscience will depend entirely on what 
you and I do here when the question 
of appropriations comes before us. 

Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are constantly being approached 
with suggestions for reducing taxes. 
Many of the suggestions seem justifiable. 
However, we are confronted with a con- 
dition—not a theory. In fairness to fu- 
ture generations we cannot continue 
spending more than we take in. 

It is all very well to blame the admin- 
istration for its recommendations for 
continued deficit spending, but appro- 
priations cannot be made without ap- 
proval of Congress. So that the ultimate 
responsibility lies with the majority 
party in these Halls. : 

If our constituents want further tax 
relief, there is only one way that we can 
get it for them. We must tell them that 
we cannot give it to them if, at the same 
time, they expect the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue to spend money for 
sectional benefits, or even for many 
worthy causes. 

We will determine right here when we 
consider the next few appropriation bills, 
whether or not we can have further tax 
reductions. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The question was 
raised a while ago by one of the mem- 
bers of the committee with respect to the 
potential national income, independent 
of Government expenditures. The gen- 
tleman is familiar with the Atlantic sea- 
board and its industries. What reason 
have we for not assuming that our na- 
tional income in peacetime, in the ab- 
sence of deficit financing by the Govern- 
ment, can reach $130,000,000,000 or 
$150,000,000,000 per annum on today’s 
price level, if we make up our minds to 
go back to work? What is to prevent it? 

Mr. KEAN. Nothing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I simply want to 
get into the Recorp that I happen to be 
one who believes, sincerely believes, that 
I will live to see $150,000,000,000 of na- 
tional income produced by cur people, 
independent of the Federal Treasury, if 
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the Federal Government will keep its 
hands out of the industry of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. If we continue to have 
strikes in the country, as we are having 
today, what does the gentleman think 
our annual income will be this year, for 
the balance of the year? 

Mr. KEAN. Naturally, the strike sit- 
uation is slowing up production, but the 
amount of people on strike, although 
large, is comparatively small in com- 
parison with the total number of people 
who are producing in this country. 

Mr. RICH. But when the people con- 
tinue to strike it cuts down our national 
income? 

Mr. KEAN. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired, 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. GaALt.a- 
GHER |]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
many of us, before we studied this bill, 
did not know whether we wanted to vote 
for it or not, but I believe that now I 
shall vote for the bill. However, I want 
to give a warning about any plans for 
further reductions, especially in the 
higher brackets. 

I have interviewed a great many busi- 
nessmen and all of them admit to me 
they are making more money now than 
they ever did, or more than any class ever 
did in the history of the country. We 
have a large debt. We have boys return- 
ing from the service who need jobs. Our 
country is in good condition, and I be- 
lieve we should have faith in it. I be- 
lieve that the corporations and wealthy 
individuals can afford to pay the taxes 
they are now paying, While I do not 
object to this reduction, I do not want 
any more of it. The banks of this coun- 
try have over $145,000,000,000 of depos- 
itors’ money in addition to their own 
great resources, Our business leaders 
practically own their stocks of goods, 
Less money is owéd now than ever before. 
We are in a position to go forward to a 
balanced economy and full employment. 
The point I make is that the resources 
of our country and the capital of the 
country need employment the same as 
labor. I give you warning now that many 
of us in this Congress will oppose any 
further plans for radical reductions for 
those who are making good money, This 
is the limit which we will accept. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
gentleman will no doubt recall that when 
Ezekiel was called to rule over Israel he 
said, “For 7 days I sat where they sat.” 
Our distinguished colleague has sat 
where the workingman sits. He now sits 
in the seats of the rulers. As a ruler, does 
the gentleman think it would be unfair or 
improper for us to ask the workingman 
who enters into a contract with his em- 
ployer to live up to that contract? 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. The laborer who 
enters into a contract should live up to 
it. But I want to say, further, that all the 
strikes are not the fault of labor. Atleast 
half of them are due to the bosses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GirrorD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
hardly expected I would indulge in the 
luxury of a speech on this bill. There 
have been some departures from the bill 
in the debate that has taken place, de- 
partures that have been very interesting. 
I should like to make similar departures 
but first I must pay high tribute to the 
chairman of this committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. He was ex- 
tremely fair in the committee in appor- 
tioning the time and listening to the sug- 
gestions offered. I was the youngest on 
the committee and felt obliged to play 
with my ears rather than with my 
tongue. I feel that I acted wisely inas- 
much as the committee is so able and so 
splendidly staffed. I wish to pay tribute 
not only to the members but to the ad- 
visers also. Some of the Treasury of- 
ficials astonished me with their knowl- 
edge of this complicated subject. So let 
not the gentleman from Oklahoma, MIKE 
Monrongey, think he needs to streamline 
the Ways and Means Committee. They 
need but little of this so-called reforma- 
tion. Iam profoundly and favorably im- 
pressed with the work of this committee. 

Years ago when I entered the legisla- 
tive halls of my home State I was called 
a taxation crank, and I was appointed 
to take prominent part in the field of 
taxation. I was appointed to attend tax- 
ation conventions by the governor of 
my State. I thought I knew a little 
about taxation. I seem now to know so 
little. What has been done to me? I 
first learned that taxes should be reason- 
able and that they should press equally, 
like the atmosphere, upon everybody. 
How you have departed from it? Puni- 
tive taxation! Find the wealthy fellow 
who has been fortunate; take 91 per- 
cent from him. Did I agree to taking 
91 percent of a man’s income and his 
State taking 6 percent more, and under 
the Ruml plan require him to pay 25 
percent of the forgiven tax all in one 

ear? The man who had a $350,000 in- 

come found out that he still owed about 
$20,000 after his entire income had been 
taken. What has happened that we 
would take 91 percent of a man’s earn- 
ings, money he has earned legally and 
properly? 

I had one important decision to make 
regarding this bill: Shall the banker to 
whom you owe $50,000, in order to get 
the interest, lend you some more money 
with which to pay the interest, and re- 
duce the face of the debt a trifle at the 
same time? That is what this bill does. 
The creditor sees fit, knowing that we 
are to increase the debt $30,000,000,000, 
to reduce the tax. Do not fool your- 
Selves that the Government is not the 
people themselves. We forget, but it is 
true. At this particular time, however, 
under reconversion it seems that we can- 
hot save the patient unless we reduce 
his burden and increase his loan. A 
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strange situation. But under this bill 
we are to increase the debt $30,000,- 
000,000 and reduce his taxes. I have de- 
cided it is necessary to do so. Strange 
doctrine. But I welcome this bill; I 
welcome the remarks of the gentleman 
from Virginia. He said something. 
Some of you gentlemen on that side of 
the House, courageous fellows that you 
are, Say courageous things, but I am 
waiting for you to do courageous things. 
You are the dominant party and you 
cannot dodge your responsibility to take 
action and curb these strikes that ruin 
our economy and cause real suffering to 
the general public. I come from a State 
where one of its citizens once declared: 
“There is no right to strike against the 
public safety at any time, anywhere.” 
That now rings in my ears. What is 
meant by “public safety”? When the 
bread does not reach the doorstep? 
When the child does not get milk be- 
cause of a teamsters’ strike? Why do 
we not do something to protect our peo- 
ple, who are the real sufferers? They 
are not unionized and are helpless. 
When the Government takes over a 
business it is made to appear that the 
business is wholly at fault. This is a 
time for real courage and real action. 
The CIO send their emissaries lately, do 
they not, to put the heat on us? Well, 
if they put very much heat on some of 
us we would explode. That might be 
a good thing. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. Naturally we should 
look to the President for leadership in 
these perilous times, and I know if he is 
properly quoted in the papers, after fish- 
ing at Reelfoot Lake and attending the 
county fair out in Arkansas, he said, 
“This is just sort of a blow-off after the 
let-down and everything is going to work 
out all right.” 

In other words, as I understand it, 
he does not propose to do anything about 
it and thinks it is only incidental in the 
life of the Nation. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Why should Congress 
wait for a proposal from him? You were 
not here, as I was when the sit-down 
strikes were taking place. I then stated 
that if the President is a Democrat, he is 
everything Grover Cleveland was not. It 
depends so much on the personality of 
the President. But when such a person- 
ality is elected by the people four times, 
I can understand the cowardice of Con- 
gressmen who might feel that the people 
have spoken and want that particular 
man to have everything he wants. You 
gave it to him because you thought the 
people had spoken; but an aroused people 
may sometime unionize themselves and 
be heard. 

I have belonged to the minority party 
for some years now. I have not hesi- 
tated to speak and I am not lacking in 
courage. I may be lamentably lacking 
in judgment. I think physically my 
health is good, but sometimes I think I 
ought to have my head examined be- 
cause I so greatly fear deficit financing. 
My judgment may be poor, but I cannot 
vote for many of these so-called social 
gains that mean continuous and highly 
dangerous deficit financing. 
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You say, take the Government off the 
neck of business and we will have an 
income of $150,000,000,000 a year. Per- 
haps so. It is high time that we tried it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
now speaking in the well of the House 
is a man of thrift. He has saved and 
invested. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Not saved much. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. By doing that he 
has provided the means whereby men 
and women can go into the factories and 
manufacture tools and turn out goods; 
but that capital so invested and the ma- 
chinery, the buildings and the materials 
brought together are no good with re- 
spect to national income unless we have 
willing workers. In my previous state- 
ment I assumed that the American peo- 
ple still have a sufficient amount of horse 
sense to go and do the work with the 
tools that are provided; but if that sense 
is lacking, no further deficit financing 
program that could be conceived will ever 
amount to anything in this country and 
we might as well kiss the good old 
United States of America good-by. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We have many prob- 
lems. My industries have recently 
agreed to a minimum wage of 65 cents 
an hour, yet one firm writes me that 
they have 2,200 employees, but if the 
OPA does not let them raise their prices 
they will have to shut down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
OPA must take its feet off the neck of 
this industry. How can they pay added 
labor cost if they cannot advance prices? 

I intended to talk more about the vio- 
lent changes in tax ideas and tax laws. 
Taxation does not now press, like the 
atmosphere, equally upon our citizens. 
We seem to be trying to take something 
away from semebody in order to give 
it to somebody else under some sort of 
socialistic theory. Every step you take 
towards socialism means a step toward 
dictatorship, because no form of social- 
ism can succeed without a dictator forc- 
ing people to live up to such doctrines. 

Another phase of taxation! For 40 
years I have owned a tract of land. I 
pay a yearly tax of about $30 a thousand 
on it. I have held it as you would hold 
mining or other stock hoping some time 
I might sell it at a profit—there has 
been no income from it. The man who 
bought mining stock pays no taxes un- 
less there is anincome. Even in the State 
of Iowa where they have a mill tax 
they probably do not dare enforce it as 
the owner would quickly move it into a 
more favorable locality. 

Mr. Chairman, a country that needs 
many regulations and laws is called a 
country of corrupt people. The more 
laws and the more regulations you make 
the more tricks are invented to avoid 
them. Laws make more and more law- 
breakers. Your great President Jeffer- 


son once said, as I recall it, “that good 
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people do not need many laws and bad 
people are not made better by them.” A 
gentle law is seldom obeyed. A severe 
law is seldom executed. Our multiplicity 
of laws, regulations, is sapping the vital- 
ity of our economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
HIS |}. 

Mr. VOCORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am going to vote for this 
bill because it will relieve some 12,000,- 
000 of our low-income people from the 
necessity of paying income taxes out of 
their very necessities of life. But I be- 
lieve this bill represents all the net tax 
reduction which Congress ought to pro- 
vide for a considerable length of time 
in view of the commitments which our 
Nation has assumed. And I am frank 
to say the bill before us is a very differ- 
ent measure from what I believe it should 
have been. I want to put in the Rrecorp 
what I believe we should have done and 
what I believe should in the future be our 
approach to the tax and revenue prob- 
lem. . 

In the first place, I think that business 
taxes on the one hand and individual 
taxes on the other are two quite differ- 
ent fields of consideration. I think that 
individual income taxes graduated in ac- 
cordance with ability to pay plus taxes 
on idle wealth and socially created values 
are the basis of a sound tax system in 
any nation. With our Nation in the 
financial situation in which it finds it- 
self today, and particularly since we have 
not as yet put an end to the unsound 
and irrational financial system whereby 
our Nation never uses its own credit di- 
rectly but “borrows” it from private 
banks thus causing utterly needless in- 
creases in the national debt, we must 
face the fact as citizens that taxes must 
continue to be heavy. 

What I believe would have been the 
best thing to do in this bill with respect 
to individual taxes is simply to have in- 
creased the exemptions in a reasonable 
amount and left the rates where they 
are. There should be an exemption of 
an amount of income sufficient for a 
decent standard of living and beyond 
that the rates should be fixed in accord- 
ance with the needs of the Nation. I 
think the relief in this bill accorded to 
people whose incomes afford more than 
a good standard of living is more than 
can possibly be justified under the pres- 
ent circumstances of our country. I 
want that to go in the Recorp. I know 
it is not popular and I know it is not the 
politically “smart” thing to say, but that 
is what I believe. 

Now about business taxes. I think that 
in the days that lie ahead, with corporate 
taxes as heavy as they will probably re- 
main in almost anybody’s book, if we 
really want to help the little business— 
for example, the new business of a vet- 
eran who is coming back from this war— 
what we: eed to do is to provide a specific 
exemption of a certain number of thou- 
sands of dollars of earnings. I am not 
prepared to say exactly how much it 
ought to be, but maybe $10,000, maybe 


$15,000; I do not know. At any rate, it 
should be a certain number of thousands 
of dollars of earnings, which would be 
absolutely exempt from corporation and 
income taxes. A business that made less 
than that amount of money would only 
need to file an affidavit to the effect that 
it had earned less than that. It would 
not even need to file a complex tax re- 
turn. Beyond that, I think corporation 
income taxes ought to be graduated. I 
think they ought to be graduated more 
than they are, because I think if we are 
going to do more than pay lip service to 
the cause of little business the tax struc- 
ture has to reflect that fact. At pres- 
ent it does not do so to any real extent. 

One more remark on corporation taxes 
which I should like to make is this: I be- 
lieve that the main reason why large 
profits were made during the war period 
and retained by corporations as men- 
tioned this morning has been the excess- 
profits tax credit, and the fact that 
under the average earnings plan of com- 
putation it has been possible for a very 
high base and a very high amount of 
credit to be taken by some corporations. 
Over and over again I have pointed this 
loophole out, but nothing has been done 
to plug it. 

I believe it is bad public policy to do as 
this bill does, namely, to freeze the sccial- 
security rates again. I believe those rates 
should not have been frozen during the 
war. I think the right policy would have 
been to permit those social-security tax 
rates to increase at the beginning of the 
war. I think it would have made possi- 
ble one of the best means of providing 
savings for millions of people that we 
could have had. And today I do not be- 
lieve they ought to be frozen. The com- 
mitments to our people contained in that 
act must be made good and now is the 
time to provide for meeting them. 

I cannot refrain from saying that it 
does not seem to me right at all to take 
some hundreds of millions of dollars off 
the taxes on liquor as this bill does. - It 
seems to me that that is one place where 
the taxes should certainly have stayed at 
their present level. 

On the other hand, I want to say that 
I believe the committee did a very wise 
thing in removing the automobile-use 
tax. I think it,has been an unsatisfac- 
tory and inequitable tax from the begin- 
ning. It has fallen with equal weight on 
the little “jalopy” that somebody had to 
have on his farm or to get to his job and 
on the big limousine. It has been dif- 
ficult to collect. Some have paid it and 
some have not, and I am glad the com- 
mittee removed it. 

I have not attempted to analyze this 
whole bill. I conclude by saying that in 
my judgment the whole tax system needs 
a revision and a simplification; that I 
hope the day will come when certain 
types of taxes will be levied only by 
States, some types only by localities, and 
certain types only by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so that we will have a more 
rational system of taxation in this coun- 
try. It is going to have to be a tax sys- 
tem, however, that is geared to the abil- 
ity of the taxpayer to pay, which is the 
reason why I lay emphasis on the basic 
exemption with regard to the indi- 
vidual income tax and say that is the 
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place that the relief should have been 
given in this bill, rather than in the 
upper tax bracket rates. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [iMr. Curtis/,. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the bil] 
before us today to reduce taxes is the 
first bill of its kind to come before the 
Congress in along time. It makes some 
reduction in individual income taxes, in 
corporation taxes, provides for the ulti- 
mate repeal of the excess-profits tax, re- 
peals the auto-use tax, repeals the cor- 
poration capital stock tax, it brings to 
an end certain war excise taxes, and re- 
stores their prewar level, and this bill 
freezes the social-security tax at its pres- 
ent rate of 1 percent. 

The most important factor in the fiscal 
policy of the United States is that we 
must have a solvent America. If the 
United States Government continues on 
with deficit spending we will eventually 
reach that point where we cannot turn 
back. Then we have not only betrayed 
the millions of bondholders of the United 

tates Government, but we have be- 
trayed posterity, and we will have be- 
trayed the world. If the United States 
is to be strong, and if our Government 
is to endure we must maintain our 
solvency. 

It is both right and proper that taxes 
be reduced some, now that the war is 
over. We need to get industry in the 
United States going again. Idle dollars 
and idle factories make for idle men. 
The resources of our Nation must be put 
to work under our system of private en- 
terprise and freedom. Risks will be 
taken if there is a reward to be gained 
for such arisk. Asa reconversion meas- 
sure, this tax reduction is not only de- 
sirable but it is a necessity. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that future tax reductions rest not in the 
hands of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 
How high the taxes are going to be for 
the next 20 years depends upon those 
who direct the spending of the money 
from the Public Treasury. If we in- 
tend to continue to obligate the taxpay- 
ers of the United States for billions and 
billions of dollars, in every corner of the 
world, there is no way that he can hon- 
estly lower taxes. 

We hear a great deal of talk about the 
benefits of Government from the cradle 
to the grave. We need to start talking 
about bondage from the cradle to the 
grave. Let us consider a young life com- 
ing into this world at this time. If the 
Government undertakes to pay the ex- 
penses of his birth, provide a nursery 
where he can be reared, protect him from 
all the hazards of life, give him medical 
care, and unemployment compensation, 
and take care of him in his old age, pay 
the expenses when he dies, and take care 
of his dependents, the Government is 
going to have to say to him, “You turn 
over to the Government a big share of 
your adult life.” At the present time 
someone in the 25-percent income-tax 
bracket works January, February, and 
March for the Government. If they are 
in the 50-percent bracket, they work until 
July 1 for the tax gathercr. That 1s 
bondage. That is slavery. Instead of 
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talking all the time of what we will do for 
the citizens, we should be honest with 
them and tell them what we will do to 
hem. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If some of the do- 
gooders had their way, Americans would 
be a race of mollycoddles inside of 50 
ears. 

’ Mr. CURTIS. There are many things 
we should do to help the unfortunate, but 
certainly there is a limit to all things 
and at least we should be honest and tell 
the people, “If you get from this Govern- 
ment such and such a benefit, the Gov- 
ernment will take away from you a part 
of your adult life and make you repay in 
toil and sweat for what the Government 
gives you.” 

In considering the expenditures of the 
United States Government, we are forced 
to speak of the fiscal year. Taxes are 
levied on the basis of a calendar year, 
and it is very confusing. Our Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means asked the Treas- 
ury Department to break down the fig- 
ures on expenditures for calendar years 
so that we might better view the receipts 
and expenditures of our Government. 
I wish to mention some figures in con- 
nection with such a comparison. 

First let me say that this tax bill, even 
after the reductions called for will raise 
more than three times the amount of 
revenue that was collected in 1941 which 
was the highest of all prewar years. In 
the year 1940 the United States Govern- 
ment spent almost $10,000,000,000 and 
collected in taxes only about $6,000,000, - 
000. 

In 1941 we spent over $20,500,000,000 
and collected less than $9,000,0')0,000 in 
taxes. 

In 1942 the United States Government 
spent almost $58,000,000,000 and collected 
less than $17,000,000,000 in taxes. 

In 1943 the expenditures of the United 
States Government were $90,000,000,000 
and our tax receipts were less than $35,- 
000,000,000. 

In 1944 our expenditures were almost 
$98.000,000,000 and we received in taxes 
a little less than $45,000,000,000. 

In 1945 we will have expended almost 
$92,000,000,000 and our tax receipts are 
about the same as in 1944, a little less 
than $45,000,000,000. 

It is estimated that in 1946, after the 
reductions herein provided for are made, 
we will collect in taxes somewhere be- 
tween twenty-seven and one-half bil- 
lion dollars and thirty billion dollars. 
This is a tremendous peacetime tax bur- 
den. With a proper management of the 
United States Government, we should be 
able to pay as we go, carry our national 
debt, and retire a portion of the debt 
each year systematically on less than 
twenty-seven and a half billion dollars. 

There will be a deficit in the year 1946, 
however. This is because there will still 
be war expenditures in 1946. War con- 
tracts will be settled next year, our armed 
forces will be up to near wartime strength 
for a part of the year, and other items 
will have to be paid that properly belong 
in a war budget, 
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How much taxes can be reduced in the 
years that lie ahead depends on how 
much money the United States Govern- 
ment spends. In other words, the re- 
sponsibility is with the spenders. 

This bill was written in our committee 
in 1 week’s time. It reflects the ideas 
and opinions of 25 men. It is a com- 
promise. There are items in it that I do 
not like, there are other things that are 
omitted which I favored, but I shall sup- 
port the bill. I urge its passage as an 
important step toward reconversion and 
jobs in our country. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman made the 
statement that the responsibility is with 
the spenders. Will the gentleman eluci- 
date on that and tell us what he means? 

Mr. CURTIS. I was not speaking for 
anyone except myself. As far as my 
vote on the Ways and Means is con- 
cerned, I shall cast it for a pay-as- 
you-go basis. If we want low taxes we 
will have to have lower appropriations. 

Mr. RICH. That is the point I want 
to make. If we are going to continue to 
operate this Government successfully, 
and we want lower taxes, we must have 
less spending in the Congress. - 

Mr. CURTIS. But we cannot place 
our trust in a reorganization bill. If you 
look over the record for the past 12 
years, the expenditures that have been 
eliminated have been eliminated by the 
Congress and not by the Executive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Der 
Lacy]. A 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, when 
we face a problem of the magnitude 
posed in this tax legislation bill, it is well 
perhaps to start from the vantage ground 
of a survey of the existing economic sit- 
uation against which we are to pose the 
bill. SEC estimated as of March 31, 
1945 that American corporations had 
$46,900,000,000 of liquid capital on hand, 
which is $22,300,000,000 more than in 
1939. The Department of Commerce 
estimated that corporations had made 
$25,900,000,000 in dividends between 
1940 and 1945. In other words, our busi- 
ness structure is at the strongest and 
wealthiest point in its history. 

Our big corporations do not need the 
relief this bill provides in the reduction 
of excess-profits taxes. 

At the same time, following VJ-day 
the estimated national wage and salary 
payments dropped and will drop from an 
approximate rate of $115,000,000,000 a 
year to $78,000,000,000 anticipated for 
1946. About 90 percent of this shrink- 
age, of course, will be felt in the incomes 
of the working people of this country. 
When we judge this tax bill, therefore, 
we should judge it as an instrument for 
assisting in equalizing this process, for 
assisting us to reconvert on a sound post- 
war program of purchasing power, for a 
continued production program. The bill 
has a number of very good features. It 
also has some unfortunate features. 
The good features, of course, are that it 
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exempts 12,000,000 from paying further 
taxes and removes war-excise taxes, in- 
cluding the auto use tax. These are 
substantial steps forward. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. Not at this time, if 
the gentleman will permit me to proceed. 

Another good feature in this bill is the 
tax relief which is granted to small cor- 
porations through the percentage point 
reduction; but I think we cannot help 
noticing that of the excess-profits tax 
reductions which. are granted by this 
bill, we are going to grant 850 corpora- 
tions which have had a million dollars 
or more income a ‘year something like 
$910,000,000 of the $1,270,000,000 which 
will be cut off from the excess-profits tax 
alone. That is, only .003 percent of all 
the corporations that pay taxes will re- 
ceive 71.6 percent of the tax relief 
through reduction in the excess-profits 
tax. A majority of the corporations, 
however, will realize no benefit whatso- 
ever from this portion of the measure. 
On the personal-income side we should 
assist the reconversion process by in- 
creasing the personal exemptions from 
the present $500 to $1,000 per individual 
with $2,000 for each man and wife and 
$500 for each dependent. The present 
bill does not do this. I think, likewise, 
that men who are in the service should 
have forgiveness for their accumulated 
income taxes during the war up to $250 
a year. The present bill does not give 
this type of relief, either. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman at this point. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I be- 
lieve one of the most constructive things 
about this tax bill is the repeal of this 
obnoxious $5 use tax on automobiles. It 
is obnoxious to every person who drives 
a car and has been irritating him for the 
past 3 or 4 years. I believe the gentle- 
man will agree with me that it was one 
of the most unpopular taxes ever levied 
by the Congress. Its repeal in this bill 
is a good thing. 

Mr. DELACY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. Another aid we 
should provide the individual is opening 
to him the same carry-back and carry- 
forward provisions which so substantially 
protect business against loss of profit in 
the troubled days ahead. 

A sound tax bill should help small 
business. We should set a flat $5,000 
exemption for small business firms and 
permit them the option of paying on the 
partnership basis. 

- The present bill, on the contrary, pro- 
vides $910,000,000 relief for 850 corpora- 
tions whose annual incomes are $1,000,- 
000 or more; $290,000,000 relief for 6,960 
corporations whose incomes are between 
$100,000 to $1,000,000; and only $%0,- 
000,000 for 12,190 corporations under 
$100,000 in annual income. This leaves 


the rest of the 250,000 corporations with 
no help from this provision. 

Even the help this bill extends to 
smaller corporations is, through the flat 
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application of the 4-percentazge-point re- 
duction, outbalanced by what that re- 
duction gives to the biggest corporations 
which need no help. 

An illustration of how the flat cut 
works is to be seen in the committee re- 
port on pages 6 and 7. The flat 10-per- 
cent cut means 4 percentege points re- 
duction on $2,000 and 9.5 percentage 
points on $200,000. It means a $4 saving 
on a $660 income and $450,000 saving on 
a $5090 080 income. 

The fiat 10-percent cut means that 
one-half of 1 percent will get a sheer 
gift of $110,600,000 over what this tiny 
group would have gotien if the reduction 
had been held to a straight 4-point re- 
duction. 

This bill does not establish a sound 
over-all pattern for our reconversion 
taxation. 

Yet it does help 12,000,000 in the low- 
est brackets. 

For that reason, I am voting for it, in 
the hope that before the Senate acts, 
full discussion in the press and by the 
public will clarify the bill, permitting the 
elimination of what is unsound and the 
strengthening and extension of its good 
features. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington’ has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. All taxes are unpop- 
ular, some more so than others. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rossion }. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, there are several very inter- 
esting features about this bill and the 
proceedings today. 

In the first place, we are made very 
happy, because this is the first tax-re- 
duction bill that has been considered by 
the House and on which we have had an 
opportunity to vote in the last 15 years 
and during which time we have had 18 
tax bills, all of them increasing taxes 
and the tax burden of the American peo- 
ple. That brings genuine joy to me and 
vill brine happiness to millions of Amer- 
ican taxpayers. That is No. 1, 

No. 2. I do not know when I have sat 
through a debate that was more inter- 
esting, informative, and conducted on a 
higher plane than this; but after we 
have all spoken we cannot, under the geg 
rule making this bill in order, amend it; 
we must take it or leave it as it is. 

No. 3. The third peculiar thing about 
this bill is that we are reducing taxes, 
passing a tax-reduction bill, in the face 
of a deficit for this fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, of thirty billions or more. 
That is passing strange, and interesting. 
It can be justified only on one ground, 
and that is, the encouragement it will 
bring to private initiative and private 
enterprise in this country to invest their 
money, create jobs, and start the wheels 
of industry going good and strong, so 
that we may realize one hundred and 
thirty billions national income for the 
next year. 

I know you will pardon me if I say I 
was here after World War I, and our very 
able, distinguished, and lovable chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
{[Mr. DouGHTon] was likewise here; and 
so were our distinguished friends, the 


gentleman from New York [Mr. Reep], 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WoopruFF], of the Ways and 
Means Committee, who have made able 
speeches today on this bill. 

The people of the country in 1920 
elected a Republican President and a Re- 
publican Congress. When we met here at 
the extra session called by President 
Harding, I believe in April 1921, two very 
important matters were brought before 
the Congress. One was a reduction in 
taxes. At that time we still had the 
heavy, burdensome taxes of World War I. 
The other was to reduce the expenses of 
government. We did pass a real tax re- 
duction bill and cut out many taxes en- 
tirely. The bill before us merely gives 
$209 exemption to the taxpayer and to his 
dependents. For instance, the husband 
and wife are each allowed $500 and also 
$500 for each of their dependents. This 
will have the effect of cutting from the 
income-tax roils approximately 12,000,- 
000 low-income taxpayers of today. This 
is quite a relief to these 12,000,000, but 
it is not as much relief as was given in 
our tax-reduction bill in 1921. As I re- 
call, under that bill all income-tax payers 
with dependents whose income was $3,090 
or less were cut from the tax rolls. As 
late as early in 1940, the number of Fed- 
eral income-tax payers was approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. In 1945, we had some- 
where between 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 
Federal income-tax payers, and they 
were allowed $500 for the taxpayer alone 
and nothing for his dependents. As 
pointed out above, this biil will allow 
$509 for the taxpayer, also for his wife 
and each of his children who are depend- 
ent upon him for as much as 50 percent 
of their support. The Honorable John 
Garner, Democrat, of Texas, and of the 
Ways and Means Committee, helped to 
pass that bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; and 
I should say that my distinguished friend 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
KNvuTSON] was also present at that time 
and took a promirent part. 

Mr. KNUTSON. During the period to 
which the gentleman just referred we 
had three tax. reductions. We paid a 
billion dollars a year on the debt for 10 
vears and the national income kept going 
up and up and the receipts of the Gov- 
ernment kept going up and up. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Exactly. 
As a matter of fact, we had five tax 
reductions in 10 years. There was a tax 
reduction every 2 years. We paid on our 
national debt and always had a big sur- 
plus in the Treasury. 

It was contended by some that if we 
passed the tax-reduction bill of 1921 the 
tex would not bring in enough money to 
meet the exnenses of the Government 
and we would thereby have a deficit. 
Our action greatly encouraged and ex- 
panded business with plenty of jobs and 
prosperity for all. 

Here is another important matter that 
went with that program. It was a Re- 
publican Congress and a Republican 
President that put through the budget 
law, so when the year was up, living up 
to that budget law, instead of a deficit 
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we had a large surplus in the Treasury, 
This surplus kept up every year. We fol- 
lowed the Budget every year, we reduceq 
taxes every year, business was encour- 
aged, private enterprise was encouraged, 
business expanded, and the income of 
the country grew under that wise policy, 
With all the good things in this bill for 
the small income taxpayers, it also aids 
small business and gives all business g 
boost. It gives real help and encourage- 
ment to private enterprise. We have not 
been following the Budget for 15 years— 
ever since you Democrats took charge 
of the Congress in 1931. We have had 
deficits upon deficits, recklessly wasting 
and spending, with constant increase of 
debts and taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to get back 
to balancing the Budget before we will 
accomplish anything in the way of real 
tax reduction. In this bill we give the 
American people this year $5,000,000,000 
by way of tax reductions, but before the 
snow flies the administration will be 
going over the country selling bonds to 
borrow back $5,000,000,000 from the peo- 
ple in order to carry on the expense of 
government. Our deficit next June will 
be at least $30,000,000,000 for this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. At the time the gentleman 
speaks of, when we reduced the national 
debt from $27,5C0,C09,000 down to 
$16,500,000,.000, we had a_ Congress 
that cut down expenses. We balanced 
the Budget and that is the reason they 
accomplished that in these days. We 
will have to do the same thing in the 
immediate future if we are going to be 
successful. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It can- 
not be done in any other way. Until the 
Congress and the administration make 
up their minds that they are not going 
to spend more than they take in, a per- 
manent tax reduction is an idle dream. 

The 10 Republicans on the Ways and 
Means Committee issued a very able and 
illuminating statement that clearly seis 
forth the fiscal policy of the Republican 
Party through the years before the 
Democrets took control. This is still the 
policy of the Republican Party. 

The minority views as set forth in their 
statement, in part, are as follows: 

Tax reduction, a balanced budget, and debt 
retirement have ever been the traditional 
fiscal policy of the Republican Party. If 
strict econcmies had been practiced by the 
administration much greater tax reductions 

‘would now be possible. Future reductions in 
tax rates can only be made if the admin- 


istration will cut out wasteful and unnec- 
essary spending. 


This Nation cannot continue to play 
Santa Claus to the other nations over the 
earth and remain solvent. Only a solvent 
America can help meet the postwar prob- 
lems of the world. Billions will be 
needed to provide adequate care for those 
who return home maimed and wounded; 
and to provide for the dependents of 
those who have made the supreme sacti- 
fice we must be secure against waste and 
uncertainty, if we are to do our full duty 
toward our: heroic sons. These sacred 
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obligations must come before all other 
considerations. 

Other billions will be needed to recon- 
vert industry to peacetime production. 
These huge sums can only be secured by 
restoring the confidence of the investing 
public. Such confidence can be restored 
through a sound fiscal policy. Recon- 
version of business and reemployment of 
labor are the pressing problems before 
this Nation today. Nothing will stimu- 
late and encourage these two elements 
as much as a sound, fair, and forthright 
tax program. 

We were greatly cheered when our 
colleague, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, Chairman CoL_mer, and his Com- 
mittee on Economic Postwar Planning, 
came back after a trip to Europe during 
which they interviewed Premier Stalin, 
Prime Minister Attlee, and other impor- 
tant officials in various countries of 
Europe, and stated that we should go 
slow in extending further credits to these 
foreign countries. 

We should not extend more credit than 
is absolutely necessary and we should 
see to it that it is no longer a lend-lease 
give-away but that these loans are prop- 
erly secured. It is generally conceded 
however, that if the Congress carries out 
the very elaborate program set forth in 
the recent message of President Truman, 
there will be many billions more added to 
the $30,000,000,000 deficit that it is esti- 
mated we will have at the end of this 
fiscal year, June 30, 1946. 

We have seen nothing yet on the part 
of this administration to encourage us 
to believe that they are going to cut out 
or cut down and give us a consistent tax 
reduction policy through the years. We 
cannot balance the Budget or encourage 
the people to put their money and sav- 
ings into business enterprise with such 
an unsound fiscal policy on the part of 
the Government. We have taxed, bor- 
rowed, and spent for 15 years; with a 
huge deficit facing us at the end of each 
year. This is a real threat to our coun- 
try, to the American way of life, and it 
has promoted and it will promote infla- 
tion that at any time may become un- 
controlled inflation and ultimate disaster 
to our country and our people. In addi- 
tion to these considerations we must also 
bear in mind that. 85,000,000 Americans 
have bought bonds; that our national 
debt is now approximately two hundred 
and sixty-five billion and on June 30, 
1946, it will be approximately three hun- 
dred billion, with billions of other obliga- 
tions not expressed in the national debt. 

This two hundred and sixty-five bil- 
lions is owed to the American people. 
Millions have bought bonds and- have 
put them away to buy homes, equip 
homes, enter business, or to have some- 
thing for that rainy day. We must not 
destroy the credit of this great Govern- 
ment by this needless waste of the tax 
and bond money of the people. The day 
of reckoning will come if this admin- 
istration does not change its policies. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [{Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 


Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
Speak out of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, what is our policy in the Far 
East going to be? This is a question 
which I have been muliing over in my 
mind ever since the surrender of Japan 
and to date, with the exception of our 
policy in Japan, I have been unable to 
find the answer. Perhaps this is due to 
our concentration on European affairs 
and the widely publicized, though highly 
secretive, meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in London. Perhaps 
it is due to a reversal to our old Atlantic 
policy and a forgetfulness of things Asi- 
atic and their possible consequences to 
us. The fact is that much which has 
been happening in Asia has escaped the 
attention of the American people and the 
real significance of what has been occur- 
ring there has not been brought home to 
us by either the press, the radio, or our 
own State Department. The State De- 
partment has proposed a far eastern 
Advisory Commission but it appears it 
will be a body primarily concerned with 
Japan’s occupation. It is time that we 
wake up, if we value our future, and un- 
derstand just what is happening across 
the Pacific. 

The continent of Asia today is a caul- 
dron of unrest and the questions affect- 
ing that continent are of tremendous im- 
portance to us and to the peace of the 
world. The questions are varied and 
many and while I will not attempt to dis- 
cuss all of them I will list them and dis- 
cuss those which directly affect us. They 
can be summarized as follows: 

First. Syrian and Indochinese de- 
mands for independence from France. 

Second. The Moslem-Hindu clash in 
India between themselves and their de- 
mands for freedom from Britain. 

Third. The attempt of the Indonesians 
to escape from Dutch domination. 

Fourth. Anglo-American rivalry for 
the oil of Arabia. 

Fifth. Anglo-Russian sphere of con- 
trol politics in Iran. 

Sixth. The question of Kuomintang 
Communist relationship in China, the 
Sinkiang revolt, and the Yunnan inci- 
dent. 

Seventh. The question of Korea. 

Eighth. The question of policy in oc- 
cupied Japan. 

There are many more questions affect- 
ing Asia which could and should be 
brought to your attention but time does 
not permit a detailed analysis of each 
specific one. However, I do feel that the 
questions affecting the use of United 
States military forces in the Far East are 
of paramount importance at this time 
and should be discussed in the Congress 
of the United States. I bring this matter 
to your attention now because I am in- 
terested in my country above all things, 
and, in my opinion, the matter of our 
foreign policy in the Far East should be 
given the attention it deserves. Without 
going into great detail'I would like to 
present my views on our policy in Japan, 
China, Korea, and to a lesser extent, in 
Burma and India. 
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In my opinion all of our troops should 
be under orders to withdraw from India 
and Burma at the earliest possible 
moment. We have no vital interests in 
those two countries now that the war is 
over except to make an agreement with 
the Government of India and Great 
Britain covering our expenditures there. 
This agreement would cover the building 
of roads, railroads, and telephone lines, 
and the equipment we have expended in 
their construction so that we may re- 
cover an equitable share of our costs 
there relative to our efforts. There is 
absolutely no need for retaining more 
than a skeleton crew of our armed forces 
in Burma and India at this time as our 
job there has been completed. 

In Korea it would be wise to allow 
Chinese occupation forces to move into 
that country as they would understand 
far better than we the situation there. 
The traditional friendship between 
Korea and China, based on mutual un- 
derstanding over the years, would do 
much to ameliorate the difficult situation 
which has confronted our forces since 
our occupation policy was promulgated. 
Korea was promised her eventual inde- 
pendence in the Cairo Declaration and 
the one couniry. which I think is in the 
most advantageous position to help her 
achieve that status is China. 

In China, itself, our position is con- 
fusing to say the least. There are too 
many powdw kegs in that country, and 
we do not desire to become involved in 
any of China’s internal difficulties. 
Fuses could easily be applied to such 
powder kegs as Manchuria, now under 
Russian control; Sinkiang, where a re- 
volt has been in progress for many 
months; Shantung and Hopeh Provinces, 
where our marines are stationed and our 
warships anchored; Hongkong, whose fu- 
ture status is by no means definitely es- 
tablished, and many others. 

We should withdraw our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines as soon as possible 
from China, because the longer we stay 
there the more possibility there is that 
we may become involved in the internal 
Chinese situation. It was my hope that 
we would get out of China at the earliest 
opportunity once the war with Japan 
wasended. However, the opposite seems 
to be true, because with the defeat of 
Japan we are strengthening our forces in 
China and funneling more troops into 
that country. This statement is borne 
out by the landing of the veteran First 
Marine Division at Taku, and its progress 
inland toward Tientsin to the west; the 
landing of elements of the Sixth Marine 
Division at Tsingtao on yesterday,.and 
the sending of five American cruisers to 
Chefoo. These moves have created a 
potentially dangerous situation for us 
because, first, it might cause the Russian 
forces in Manchuria to refuse to with- 
draw in the 3-month period agreed ta 
with China and, second, in case of local 
civil war between Kuomintang and 
Communist groups in that area we might 
be unable to maintain a hands-off policy. 
It must be remembered that Shantung 
and Hopeh Provinces are in reality next 
door to Russian-occupied Manchuria, 
and also that these two provinces con- 
tain sizable Communist elements which 
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might decide to maintain their separate 
status no matter what the outcome is 
between Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai- 
shek in their present negotiations, 

The landing of the First and Sixth 
Marine Divisions and the dispatch of the 
American cruisers to Chefoo constitute 
an unwarranted interference in the af- 
fairs of China and, while these moves 
undoubtedly had the approval of Chiang 
Kai-shek, I feel that we are making a 
serious mistake in furthering this gun- 
boat policy. 

Surely there are no American business 
interests to be protected and no American 
civilian lives at stake. However, should 
this policy continue, the lives of the men 
in our armed forces stationed in that 
area, may become involved. I need only 
recall to you the sporadic fighting which 
occurred at Kunming some days ago 
when Chiang replaced Lung Yun as Gov- 
ernor of Yunnan. While we lost no lives 
then the incident presented an oppor- 
tunity which might have turned out dif- 
ferently and made it extremely danger- 
ous for our men stationed there. 

Now that the war with Japan is ended 
the best thing that we could do would be 
to withdraw all our forces from China 
just as soon as we possibly can and to 
allow the Chinese to settle their own in- 
ternal affairs. 

In Japan we are, of course, committed 
to an indefinite period of occupation. 
All of us were greatly heartened by Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s statement that within 
6 months’ time only 200,000 men would be 
needed to occupy the country. Whether 
or not that number will be sufficient only 
time can tell. However, MacArthur’s 
policy to date has been extremely suc- 
cessful and he is to be commended for 
what he has accomplished. An occupa- 
tion without the loss of a life; a gradual 
and forceful shifting of control to more 
liberal elements, and a realistic knowl- 
edge of Japanese psychology all are ac- 
complished which merit the approval of 
the American people. I am sorry to note 
the criticism of MacArthur’s policy by 
various segments of the press and radio 
because the difficult task which he has 
undertaken and which he has handled so 
well has been a tribute to his full under- 
standing of the job confronting him. 

Incidentally, there has not been the 
friction between the State Department 
and MacArthur which one would im- 
agine after reading and hearing reports 
in the press, on the radio, and even on 
the floor of Congress. The State De- 
partment has furnished advisers to Mac- 
Arthur, at his request, and placed all its 
facilities at his disposal. In sending 
George Atcheson, Minister to Siam, to 
MacArthur as his adviser, they have 
given him one of the most realistic and 
competent of our far eastern authorities. 

MacArthur is solving the more immc- 
diate problems confronting him in a 
sound and practical manner, but the 
more difficult problems are going to be 
in the future. It is going to take a great 
deal of patience and cooperation on our 
part in understanding the tremendous 
job facing MacArthur in the months and 
years ahead. 

Summing up, there is and will be a 
need for a long time to come to Keep a 
strong occupation force in Japan. How- 
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ever, there is no sound reason for main- 
taining all our troops in India, Burma, 
Korea, and China, and certainly there 
can be no justification for sending ad- 
ditional marines and sailors to the Asi- 
atic mainland. The best interests of the 
United States would be well served if we 
were to withdraw all our servicemen 
from these four areas at the first avail- 
able opportunity. It is time that we 
called for an explanation of our policy 
in the Far East, so that we will not again 
become involved in hostilities in that 
area. With the exception of Japan, our 
military business has ended in the Far 
East and the best procedure for us to 
follow would be to let those countries 
in that part of the world settle their own 
internal difficulties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] has again expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. In case the United States 
should be invited by the Government of 
China to supply a military mission to 
help that Government modernize and 
develop its army and air force along 
the lines that General Chennault, Gen- 
eral Stilwell, and General Wedemeyer 
have instituted, would the gentleman 
have any objection to our supplying such 
a mission to China, as we have to a good 
many other countries at one time or 
another? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Not at 
all. As the gentleman has pointed out, 
that is a part of the policy of our Gov- 
ernment toward many countries in the 
world, but I do object to two Marine 
Divisions being sent up to North China, 
because I am afraid that we may become 
involved too much in China’s internal 
affairs. We should be extremely care- 
ful. 

Mr. JUDD. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s apprehension. I merely wanted 
to make clear that there is a distinc- 
tion between the two situations. About 
1922 Sun Yat-sen came to this country 
and later to various countries in Europe, 
trying to get a’military mission to help 
modernize the Chinese Army. He could 
get no help here or in England or in 
France—the democratic nations. But 
Russia sent a military mission which 
worked there for years and gave birth 
to the communist movement in China. 
Hitler sent a mission with Von Falken- 
hausen, who started Prussianization of 
the Chinese Army. Mussolini sent a mis- 
sion to help build up the Chinese air 
force. The Chinese Government may in- 
vite the United States to furnish a mili- 
tary mission to help modernize and de- 
velop the Chinese military. If we do not 
furnish it some other nation certainly 
will, and thereby will help mold Chinese 
thinking. I wanted to make clear that 
there is a difference between sending a 
military mission on China’s request and 
sending troops into China as we did 
during the days of extraterritoriality. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. That 
is very true; but I think China has had 
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an American military mission for some 
time, and it has done a very good job, 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. An excellent job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
Mr, Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may use to the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. D’ALESANDRO]. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Chairman, I 

shall vote for H. R. 4309 because it will 
aid both individuals and business, and I 
agree that it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. . 
I urge the Congress to follow closely 
the recommendations for economy by the 
Comptroller General, Lindsay Warren, in 
order to make possible a real tax reduc- 
tion for the American people. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may care to use to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {[Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, I am going to support the tax 
bill, but I am going to do it with much 
reluctance. In the first place, I do not 
believe that it is fair to the small-income 
group, because the exemptions are not 
sufficient. When one considers that 54 
percent of our people have an income of 
less than $2,000 a year, it is difficult to 
realize how they can exist, especially if 
they have a family, let alone pay taxes on 
that income. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that 
those who make large incomes should pay 
the large share of taxes, and those of low 
incomes should be given exemptions un- 
til they reach a certain level, such as 
$3,000 for people with families. Above 
pong amount there should be a graduated 

ax. 

I believe also that a relinquishing of 
taxes on the low-income group will add 
greatly to the purchasing power of the 
Nation and will be of great assistance in 
the reconversion period. 

For people engaged in small business 
enterprises that do not have an income 
in excess of $100,000 a year, existing rates 
should be lowered. Small business, as 
well as the low-income group, is the first 
to suffer in a depression, and many small 
concerns are driven into bankruptcy. 
The larger corporations are fortified to 
withstand periods of depression; the 
smaller are not. It is to the best interest 
of this country to protect and promote 
small business. 

Mr. HEALY, Mr. Chairman, I fully 
appreciate the necessity of a closed rule 
in the formulation of a coordinated and 
studied tax program. The Ways and 
Means Committee is in a far better posi- 
tion to draw a tax measure than is the 
Committee of the Whole House. How- 
ever, I cannot concede that the present 
measure is either a coordinated or 4 
studied tax program. While it does grant 
some meritorious tax relief, it almost 
completely disregards some of the most 
elemental principles of sound taxation. 
For that reason I believe that this meas- 
ure should be recommitted for further 
study. 

While a program of taxation is de- 
signed. primarily to raise revenue we 
cannot ignore its impact on our economic 
life. Relief has been granted to corpo- 
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rate incomes not only through a reduc- 
tion in the surtax rate but also through 
reductions in excess-profits rates and 
exemptions, and the carry-back mecha- 
nism. We have created a situation which 
makes it virtually impossible for corpora- 
tions to suffer from the impacts of re- 
conversion to civilian production. Some 
of this, I concede, is necessary to bring 
production to high levels as soon as 
possible. 

However, I find that, though we have 
shown great consideration on the one 
hand, we have shown virtually none on 
the other. Why have not the prewar 
exemption levels on personal income 
taxes been restored? When present 
exemption levels were established it was 
declared that it established a more demo- 
cratic base for revenues by allowing a 
greater portion of the American people to 
contribute to the cost of government. I 
believe that the American people have 
cheerfully borne their share of the cost 
of the war which has just ended. Per- 
sonally, I have never been able to admit 
to the democracy of a tax bill which levies 
on incomes in excess of $12 per week, 
when this amount will not by the widest 
stretch of imagination permit a decent 
American standard of living. It is time 
that we dispense with such distorted con- 
ceptions of democracy. 

I am concerned not only with the hu- 
man aspects of taxation policy but also 
with its effect on our whole business and 
economic life. Mr. Snyder, of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
recently predicted that we must expect 
unemployment to run in the millions dur- 
ing the year 1946. This will have a se- 
vere contracting effect on purchasing 
power in our country. Are we to further 
contract it by keeping an undue burden 
of taxation on those who are fortunate 
enough to be employed, but receiving 
smallincomes? If business is to be reim- 
bursed from taxes paid in the past for 
losses they may suffer in the next 2 years, 
why should not a similar provision be 
made to the man who is unable to find 
employment? 

Perhaps this is too much to ask. How- 
ever, I do feel that it is only fair to recom- 
mend that exemptions on individual in- 
come taxes should be increased to $1,000 
for an individual, $2,000 for a married 
couple, and $500 for each additional de- 
pendent. The normal tax should be 
totally repealed, and excise taxes except 
on luxuries should be repealed. 

It is with these recommendations that 
I urge the recommitment of this bill to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr.KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Smmpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was confronted with a welcome 
and unusual task as we considered this 
bill for a reduction of taxes. In recent 
years the committee has devoted its 
efforts toward tax increases. It is a 
pleasant change of course under the dis- 
tinguished leadership of our chairman 
the committee has, in my opinion, done 
an excellent job in presenting this bill to 
the Committee with its unanimous sup- 
port, 
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We were greatly aided by the appear- 
ance before the committee of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Vinson. As you 
all know, he was formerly a Member of 
this body, and a most capable member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. He has 
had long legislative experience, and has 
learned, above all else, that you cannot 
force down the throats of a committee of 
this Congress your wishes. Consequently, 
Mr. Vinson, in appearing before our 
committee and presenting his plan, very 
clearly set forth that he was making rec- 
ommendations to our committee, and 
he hoped that we would adopt his recom- 
mendations. As you know, our commit- 
tee very carefully considered his recom- 
mendations, adopted some, rejected 
others in part, and others in toto. But 
the result of his method of approach to 
our committee was so highly satisfactory 
that there is no feeling on our part, and 
I am certain on his part, of a turn-down 
by the committee of his recommenda- 
tions. I know that in the future when 
Mr. Vinson comes before our committee 
he will come with the knowledge he will 
have every consideration given his rec- 
ommendations, and that the committee 
will then do as any legislative body 
should, determine the issue as its judg- 
ment dictates. 

I commend the Secretary for recom- 
mending tax reductions long advocated 
by the tax-study committee of the Re- 
publican House membership, a commit- 
tee of which the distinguished Member, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED] is chairman, 

We Republicans have recommended, 
among other tax changes, the complete 
repeal of the excess-profits tax, elimina- 
tion of the normal tax, the auto-use tax, 
a reduction of the corporate surtax, and 
substantial reductions in the taxes on 
individuals in business. I regret this tax 
bill does not reduce some taxes still fur- 
ther, for as tax rates go down business re- 
vives, and with a revival of business tax 
income increases and there are jobs for 
all. We realize that by repealing the ex- 
cess-profits tax alone only that part of 
industry which in the past has been in 
the excess-profits brackets would profit 
directly. It is this part of industry which 
makes the larger profit and where in gen- 
eral there is ample money for reconver- 
sion. We recognize that all of industry 
must provide jobs if there are to be jobs 
for returning soldiers and for the former 
war workers. So Iam glad to say that 
the committee decided to adopt only a 
partial repeal of the excess-profits tax for 
the beginning of 1946 and to include in 
the bill some direct benefit to other cor- 
porations and to other forms of doing 
business. I believe this is far better for 
business as a whole. We cannot be ac- 
cused of placing all our tax-saving eggs 
in one basket; we have distributed them 
to some extent over all industry, both 
that doing business as corporations and 
that doing business as individuals and 
partnerships. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that the Carlson amendment, 
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which would remove ten to twelve mil- 
lions from the tax rolls, will be very well 
received by the country? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I be- 
lieve there is very little question but that 
the Carlson amendment, which calls for 
a 4-percent cut up and down the line on 
personal income taxes, will be welcomed 
by the public. Every individual income- 
tax payer will benefit. I will say that my 
personal hope was that we might find it 
possible to retain the broad base but 
make a percentage cut right down the 
line. After considering the matter, how- 
ever, and having the judgment of the 
members, of the committee, I am pleased 
with the bill as adopted and presented 
to the House. 

Our estimates are based on an over-all 
business of $156,000,000,000 for 1946. I 
believe this estimate fails to reflect the 
possibilities for next year: 

I want to point out, too, that we today 
are apt to contrast 1946 and the estimate 
of $156,000,000,000 in that year with the 
earlier years when income was consider- 
ably less, as, for example, in 1929, when 
it was about $85,000,000,000, and to take 
pride and glory in the comparison. If 
we do not think a bit, we are apt to say: 
“My! We have made great advancement 
in the past 16 years.” But if one thinks, 
he will realize that today that dollar 
which goes to make up the anticipated 
income for 1946 is a dollar which has been 
inflated; it is now a 59-cent dollar, when 
compared with the dollar of 1929: and 
when an adjustment is made of the in- 
come in 1929 in the present-day dollar, 
we find that to make a true comparison 
of the income of 1929 with the antici- 
pated income for 1946 we must use for 
1929 about one hundred and thirty billion. 

Hence, as we look to 1946, we can only 
see in prospect an increase in national 
income of about twenty-five billion, de- 
spite the fact our people are eager for 
articles they have been unable to pur- 
chase for years. What we need is pro- 
duction, and with great production the 
national income will go up, as will tax 
receipts. My point is that I believe the 
Secretary, in appearing before our com- 
mittee, was not sufficiently optimistic in 
anticipating our national income for the 
next year if, as we all hope, capital, labor, 
and management work together. I 
think it is a conservative report; I think 
we today should be optimistic in this 
country and not be the least bit pessi- 
mistic. We should reduce our taxes. If 
as a result of the tax reductions we are 
reasonably sure business will expand, 
that jobs will be found, we should reduce 
taxes still further. We must realize as 
a legislative body that unless jobs at high 
wages are provided by the individual, 
the partnership, or corporation, there is 
no way on earth that our production can 
absorb the vast sums available for trade, 
and that unless absorbed and used, we 
will have further inflation. Our tax 
revenues, of course, are dependent upon 
our national income. So I suggest that 
lower tax rates and substantially large 
national income resulting from the 


lower tax rate is the way to get that 
revenue which will enable us to reduce 
our indebtedness. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Iwant to say that that 
was proven many times during the twen- 
ties, especially from 1922 to 1928, because 
we reduced taxes several times, and every 
time we reduced taxes our revenue in- 
creased. We were then operating under 
healthy conditions and everybody was 
busy. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. That 
is so evident as to need no further com- 
ment. As the gentleman well knows, the 
Republican Party have long advocated 
and practiced the policy of low tax rates 
on a large volume of business and in- 
come. Such a policy has been successful 
in the past and will work in the future, if 
the Government does not interfere un- 
duly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the distinguished chairman. Mr. 
Chairman, we need so-called venture 
capital badly today, and we should do 
whatever we can through lessened taxa- 
tion to make it worth while for a man 
to risk his money in order to start new 
business going. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. On the premise the 
gentleman gave about the value of a 
dollar so far as the $130,000,000,000 na- 
tional income is concerned, it is true also, 
is it not, that the $300,000,000,000 we owe 
has the same relationship in value? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. That 
is right. The dollar today is clearly not 
the same dollar in purchasing power that 
it was prior to its devaluation. That is 
one reason it costs more to live today 
than in 1929. 

I hope very much that this bill will 
be passed, in order to,indicate to the 
country an opinion on the part of the 
Congress that it will go along with a re- 
duction in taxes in the hope, yes, in the 
belief, that by making taxes lower, there 
will be both increased revenue, more 
jobs for everybody will be found, and 
jobs for all, through increased business, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, two fea- 
tures of this bill are disturbing to me and 
they have close relationship to each 
other. 

With more than a dozen years of deficit 
spending behind us and a _ balanced 
budget not in sight in the immediately 
discernible future, we are here asked to 
create $5,000,000,000 of additional un- 
balance. Viewed from that angle alone, 
we are pushing the country further to- 
ward national bankruptcy. 
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It is my hope, of course, that the bill’s 
stimulation to private initiative will bring 
added revenue which will, at least to 
some extent, offset the $5,000,000,000 
Treasury loss. But notwithstanding that 
offset it is perfectly evident that there 
must be economy in appropriations. Yet 
by the terms of this bill we add 12,000,000 
to the category of those who pay no ap- 
parent Federal taxes. To them the other 
fellow henceforth will be footing the bill. 
Congressional resistance to requests for 
extravagant appropriations under that 
circumstance becomes all the more dif- 
ficult. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr, 
Ricu!] 3 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman,*I quite 
agree that the tax bill under discussion 
is one that is very necessary if we are 
going to have private initiative take up 
and continue the jobs that are so neces- 
sary toward keeping this country moving 
in the right direction to full employment, 
jobs for everybody who can and will work. 

I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to one section of the bill. I have 
a lot of bakeries in my district who are 
asking for additional sugar so that they 
can make more bread for the people who 
need bread in the district. You know 
bread is the staff of life. So give them 
bread. It is advocated here cutting down 
the taxes on distilled spirits which use 
corn. Now, the more corn you use the 
more sugar they will want, and the less 
sugar we will have for the making of 
bread. I do not think that is a good 
thing, especially in view of the condition 
existing at the present time with the ra- 
tioning of sugar, of corn sirup, and other 
sweets that are necessary to make bread. 

On distilled spirits you are cutting 
down the tax 3313 percent. On imported 
perfumes containing distilled spirits you 
cut the tax 3343 percent. On still wines 
with not over 14 percent of alcohol you 
cut the tax 333 percent. On still wines 
with not over 21 percent of alcohol you 
cut the tax 334% percent. On still wines 
with over 21 percent of alcohol you cut 
the tax 50 percent. Some cut in taxes 
for more drinks. 

The point I make here is that you are 
going to cut down the revenues you are 
going to receive on these liquors. Is that 
a good thing to encourage more drink- 
ing? I'll say it seems to me we are hav- 
ing too much now. They are going to use 
more corn to make alcohol, and you are 
going to have less sugar for bread. Is 
that a good thing to do? 

Another thing, you are cutting down 
on the cabarets and the roof gardens. 
You cut them 75 percent. The people 
that have money to spend for those 
things today are not kicking about these 
taxes, and I do not know why you should 
cut them down to the extent of 75 per- 
cent. That does not smack good to me, 
Cut the taxes on the man for the necessi- 
ties of life. 

I think we ought to cut the taxes on 
the things that will give the poor man 
bread and butter. There is where we 


ought to cut the tax. We ought to give 
our best endeavor to try to help those 
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people, because they need bread and but- 
ter, and that is what I want to see them 
have for their families, for the wives and 
children. 

If we are going in for drinking, then 
we are only trying to help the fellow that 
is going to drink more, and that is not 
going to help him any, that will only hurt 
him, because he will drink more and the 
more he drinks the worse off he will be. 
The more revenue in taxes in alcohol we 
get the better off the country will be and 
the better off the people of the country 
will be. So I think we ought to change 
some of these taxes in this bill. 

On champagne you cut the tax 33% 
percent on artificially carbonated wine 50 
percent, and you cut the tax on liqueurs 
50 percent. These cuts should be elimi- 
nated from the bill. That part of the 
bill I do not like because I do not think 
it is necessary. Its not wise to do it now. 
But the rest of the bill I think ought to 
be supported. I think it is necessary to 
give consideration to the fact that we 
want to encourage people in private busi- 
ness to create jobs. That is a most im- 
portant factor of the bill. The other 
thing you have to do is to conserve on 
your Government spending. Conserve 
on your spending if you are ever going to 
keep this country from sinking finan- 
cially. You cannot cut down on reve- 
nues without cutting down more on your 
spending. Let that sink in to the thought 
of all Members of Congress, the Senate 
and the President. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I have heard hearts bleed 
here this afternoon at the misdoings of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I 
have heard other hearts palpitate for the 
12,000,000 men and women who today 
pay from $3 on a $600 income and $45 on 
a $2,000 net income. Those are the 
figures under the present law for a mar- 
ried person with 2 dependents. If he 
receives $100 per month income today or 
$1,200 per year he pays, and willingly, $21 
to Uncle Sam. Now the Ways and Means 
Committee puts great emphasis on the 
fact that these 12,000,000 of our lowest 
income group have no income tax to pay 
whatsoever if this bill is passed. Let us 
check into this and try to obtain a clearer 
picture of what we are asked to agree to. 

While this bill cancels anywhere from 
$3 for the $600 income person to $45 for 
the $2,000 person, just what does it do for 
you and I in the $10,000 group. It merely 
reduces our tax from $2,245 to $1,880, a 
nice little reduction of $365 to those of 
our income in order to help the poor 
little fellows get their reductions of from 
$3 to $45 each. 

What about the higher-income group 
who today earn $50,000—and plenty do. 
That man or woman pays today under 
the present law $26,865. This bill would 
make him a gift of a reduction of $2,745 
down to $24,120—yes, just to keep poor 
Paul Jones from paying a $3 tax on his 
$600 income and also to relieve Bill Smith 
of the necessity to pay $45 on his $2,000 
income. 
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How about those very few today—but 
there @re some—who earn $500,000. 
That man under the present law pays our 
Government, which is riddled with debt, 
the sum of $442,985 for the privilege of 
peing an American citizen and whose 
rights have been fought for by $50-a- 
month men on battlefields over the world. 
This man through this bill today, so 
unanimously espoused by the Ways and 
Means Committee, is given an extra 
amount of $44,645 for his own pocket. 
The crocodile tears shed here today for 
Paul Jones and his $3 and Bill Smith 
and his $45 must have seared the soul 
of the gentleman with-sa present tax of 
$675,000 on a $750,000 income who 
mournfully grasps at the additional 
$67,500 pocket money handed him today 
by the critics of our Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Why is it necessary in order to give 
Paul Jones forgiveness from his $3 tax, 
gladly paid to help maintain the solvency 
of our Government, that you and I re- 
ceive as individuals a nice little plum of 
$3652 Why must we, in order to help 
Bill Smith, a $2,000-a-year man, save his 
$45 which he has been proud to pay to- 
ward our Nation’s upkeep, to give to our 
million-dollar-income friend, $90,000? 
These questions have not been answered 
here today. 

I agree with the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CarRLsoNn] in that perhaps there 
are 2,000,000 returr.s or more that should 
not be collected because they cost more 
to collect than what the Government gets 
out of them. I also agree that we must 
cut down to a certain extent the excess- 
profits taxes so that firms may expand 
and make jobs. It is not logic or rea- 
sonable to assume, however, that we are 
doing the individual taxpayers of our 
Nation a favor by perhaps imperiling the 
future financial structure of this Nation 
through making it difficult for the much 
maligned Appropriations Committee to 
balance the Budget by reducing the tax 
paid by $3,600,0C0,000, now cheerfully 
paid by individuals. I heard the gent’e- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] say 
that the individual taxpayers today had 
$100,000,000,000 in purchasing power, yet 
here we are adding to that potential vast 
pool of inflation $3,090,000,000 and tak- 
ing away from a nearly empty Treasury 
that same amount. 

I claim that in this bill today we take 
away from 12,000,000 Paul Joneses and 
Bill Smiths one of the greatest privileges 
they have—and that is the right to give 
to Uncle Sam from $3 to $45 to help meet 
a small portion of our enormous national 
debt. My people, I am sure, want their 
bonds to be worth 100 cents on the dollar 
when these bonds are cashed. How can 
we conscientiously vote a dividend here 
today to the stockholders of America 
when that three or four billions are so 
badly needed to reduce this year’s coming 
deficit of thirty billions? No business 
firm would vote dividends under such 
conditions. Why should we, the board 
of directors of the United States, do so? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. McDonoucu]. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
since the rule under which this bill 
(H. R. 4309) does not permit amend- 
ments, I nevertheless feel impelled to 
state my views on certain parts of 
the bill that should have been amended 
to extend relief to many overbur- 
dened small taxpayers. For instance, 
the amount for dependents should be 
higher than $500 because you may have 
a son or daughter 19 years old attending 
college who earns $500 a year from odd 
jobs and uses the $500 for tuition, yet 
the parent pays for all food, clothing, and 
shelter for the son and daughter, still 
the parent cannot claim exemption and 
the son or daughter must pay income tax 
on the £500 earned. 

The individual exemption should be 
higher, as high in my opinion as $1,000 
for a single person, $2,000 for a married 
person living with husband or wife, and 
$500 exemption for each dependent. 

Another thing is that the bill penalizes 
the man with a family and makes him 
pay taxes on his children over 18 years 
old, when the child begins to cost the 
most and Lefore the child is self-support- 
ing, 

In my opinion the bill should have pro- 
vided for a greater reduction for individ- 
ual income-tax rates than it provides for 
excess-profits- and corporation-tax 
rates. 

If the rule had permitted amendments, 
I would have submitted amendments to 
give greater relief to the lower-bracket 
wage and salary earner, especially if he 
has a family to support and educate. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. BaILey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply concerned over the haste in which 
this proposed legislation was initiated be- 
hind the closed doors of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and in the equally 
speedy efforts to clear it through this 
House. I also want to register my protest 
against the “gag rule’ that prevents the 
offering of amendments. 

Tax reduction at this time that does 
take into consideration fixed debt charges, 
an adequate Army and Navy, veterans 
care and pensions as well as some assur- 
ance of job security and individual pur- 
chasing power, in the immediate postwar 
period, may well be false economy. 

I am in hearty accord with the com- 
mittee’s desire to give some relief now 
from our wartime tax burdens. Partic- 
ularly is this true if the relief given will 
in any way contribute to a stabilization 
of our postwar economy and provide 
adequate exemption for family groups. 
When we consider that 24 percent plus of 
the $5,500,000,000 relief to be granted or 
$1,270,000,000 is going to 19,000 of the 
Nation’s 60,000,000 taxpayers and that 
another 3 percent of the ‘‘plum” is being 
handed the consumers of liquor, fur coats, 
and cosmetics, the proposals are indeed 
questionable. Economically our Nation 
is still in “sackcloth and ashes” and will 
be for years to come. 

Did the committee ascertain from these 
19,000 taxpayers that they would use this 
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$1,270,000,000 for reconversion and for 
expansion of postwar facilities? In plain 
words, what will it mean in postwar jobs 
and in added purchasing power? I am 
sure the distinquished members of the 
committee will agree that sustained pur- 
chasing power is the basis of any lasting 
prosperity. 

Expert economists are a unit in esti- 
mating the Government’s annual reve- 
nues will suffer a drop of approximately 
$9,000,000,000 for 1$45 or will be $34,000,- 
000,000 as compared to the $43,500,000,- 
000 for 1944. Assuming that the year 
1946 will be no worse than was 1945 we 
still must reduce our 1946 revenues of 
$24,000,000,000 plus by the approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 plus contained in 
this proposal, which will show a return 
of less than $29,000,000,000. 

This is indeed a lot of money. Since 
no one wants us to default on our na- 
tional debt we are obliged to set eight 
billion of the twenty-nine aside for debt 
service. Since no one wants us to junk 
the Navy and disband our entire Army 
we feel obliged to set aside another ten 
billion for national defense. We can- 
not afford to neglect hospitalization care 
and pensions for our war veterans and 
their dependents so we charge up an- 
other item of eight billion already ap- 
propriated. To all of these items let us 
add $4500,030,000 for the ordinary run- 
ning expense of the many governmental 
departments and we will have exceeded 
our income by $1,500,000,000. 

When we consider that we are already 
obligated for a postwar highway pro- 
gram costing $3,000,000,000 and are now 
considering a billon dollar postwar pub- 
lic building program, a three-quarter 
billion dollar postwar airport program, 
and another three-quarter billion dol- 
lars for United Nations Relief we find 
ourselves face-to-face with the problem 
of deficit budgeting and deficit spending 
in peacetime. 

I doubt seriously whether the GOP 
elephant has smiled since 1932. He will 
sure have a real grin on his face when 
he sees the donkey staggering along un- 
der such a mighty peacetime load. The 
whole picture would, indeed, be tragic 
were it not for the amusing angle of 
some of the gentlemen who ride the 
donkey and at the same time want to 
feed the elephant. 

The need for limited tax slashing is 
generally conceded. It should be the 
kind of tax relief that will stimulate 
business expansion and create new jobs. 
With the near approach of the 1946 con- 
gressional elections there is the grave 
danger that for political reasons these 
reductions may go far beyond what sound 
economy will warrant. 

Conservative estimates of the amount 
of deficit budgeting for 1946 are above 
the twenty billion mark. These are grim 
facts and they make it plain that po- 
liticel] jockeying should have no place 
in the proposed legislation. There must 
be no interference with the collection of 
every dollar of revenue possible without 
injuring our national economy. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
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the time, 5'2 minutes, to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER,. Mr. Chairman, it 
was not my intention to speak this after- 
noon on this bill, but my attention has 
been called to the fact that some criti- 
cism has been made of the provisions of 
the bill, that criticism coming from out- 
side of the Halls of Congress, from forces 
that evidently have not made a thorough 
study of the bill. That criticism of the 
bill, in my opinion, is entirely unjustified. 
I want to first call the attention, Mr. 
Chairman, of the House and the coun- 
try to the fact that the bill as reported 
out by this committee gives individual 
relief to the lower-income groups of the 
country by a much greater percentage 
than the plan advanced by the Treasury 
Department. In other words, when this 
committee reported out this bill it gave 
a tax reduction from present rates of 4 
percentage points to individuals and 
also provided that every individual must 
receive a tax reduction of 10 percent of 
what he pays under present rates. Thus 
it gave the most relief to the low-income- 
bracket taxpayers, the 30,000,000 group 
who now pay under the simplified sup- 
plement T taxation scheme; that is, 
those whose net income is less than 
$5,000. There is a very interesting table 
on page 31 of the report wherein it shows 
that every person who is married with 
two dependents and makes up to $2,000 
a year is entirely relieved of the payment 
of taxes. That shows we took care of 
the very low income groups. I may say 
for the benefit of the gentleman who just 
spoke that we do not feel those people 
who are making so little money should 
be burdened with taxation because they 
do not make enough money to live ac- 
cording to the American standards of 
living. That is the reason we relieve 
them from the payment of taxation. 

I want to call your attention to the 
case of a married person with two de- 
pendents where he makes $2,250 net in- 
come. He formerly paid; that is, under 
the law as it presently stands, $53. Now 
he only pays $7. In other words, his 
taxes are reduced 86 percent. In the 
$2,500 bracket, the reduction amounts to 
52 percent, and so on down the line. 
Those with a higher income have their 
taxes reduced by a lower percentage. 

Mr. Chairman, of the _ reduction 
granted to all individual taxpayers in 
the country, the table shows that those 
making up to $3,000, get 56 percent of 
the reduction granted by this bill. That 
is the low-income group. With reference 
to those whose income runs up to $5,000, 
they get a total of 74 percent of the re- 
lief granted to individuals by this bill. 
I just want to state those facts, Mr. 
Chairman, so that the country might 
know that we took care of the lowest- 
income groups and we did not only take 
care of the war profiteers or the corpora- 
tions. 

I will say I think it is the unanimous 
opinion of the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means that we reported a 
bill to the House which is a much better 
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bill than any one of us thought it would 
be possible to report when we first com- 
menced consideration of tax relief. We 
spread the tax relief so as to help the 
reconversion program and keep spend- 
ing power in the hands of all the people 
of the country. We want the economy 
where we will not run into a depression. 
That is the reason we do not want to 
reduce only the excess-profits tax or wipe 
it out entirely as recommended by the 
Treasury Department. We want to give 
some relief to the small corporations in 
the surtax brackets and we wanted to 
give relief_to all of the individuals who 
pay taxes so that we can continue to 
have spending power and so that this 
transition period from a wartime to a 
peacetime will be such that we will not 
go into a spiral of deflation. I think 
it would be foolish on the part of any 
Member to vote against this bill because 
there is one little feature that he perhaps 
does not like. There are some minor 
features, perhaps one or two, which I 
thought should not go in the bill. But 
there is no important feature in the bill 
which I do not think belongs in it. It is 
a very, very good tax measure for the 
transition period. Next year we intend 
to go over the entire tax structure and 
perhaps we will be able to give more re- 
lief. But we could not do it in this bill. 
We did not have the time. We had to 
have a bill which could be enacted into 
law by the first of November so that the 
Treasury could get out its tax forms. 
We had to hurry along with the matter. 
I hope we will have a unanimous vote in 
favor of the passage of this measure. 
The tables I will have inserted at this 
point will show clearly to whom the in- 
dividual tax reductions go. 


TABLE 12.—Tazx burden under supplement T 
of present law compared with that under 
committee bill 
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11.06 | 8.26} 119] 25.32 
11.62 | &78 | 128 | 24.47 
12.19 | 9.31 | 137 | 23.66 


1 Assumes only 1 spouse has income, 
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Reduction in individual income taz lia. 
bility, Ways and Means Committee bill; 
reduction by income classes 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Under the rule, the bill.is considered 
as read for amendment. 

Under the rule, amendments by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means are now in order. Are there any 
committee amendments? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
There are no committee amendments to 
offer, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. JARMAN, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill CH. R. 4309) to reduce taxation, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 368, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 343, nays 10, not voting 78, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 166] 


YEAS-—-343 
Abernethy Bell Buck 
Allen, Ill. Bender Buffett 
Allen, La. Bennett, Mo. Bulwinkle 
Anderson, Calif.Bennet,N.Y. Bunker 
Andrews, Ala. Biemiller Burgin 
Angell Bishop Butler 
Arends Blackney Byrnes, Wis. 
Arnold Bland Camp 
Auchincloss Bloom Canfield 
Baldwin, Md. Bonner Cannon, Fla. 
Barden Boykin Carlson 
Barrett, Pa. Bradley, Pa. Carnahan 
Barrett, Wyo. Brehm Case. N. J. 
Bates, Ky. Brooks Celler 
Bates, Mass. Brown, Ga. Chapman 
Beall Brown, Ohio Chelf 
Beckworth Bryson Chenoweth 
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Powell 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Rankin 
Rayfiel 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Resa 
Rich 
Richards 
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Rivers 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Robertson, Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rowan 
Russell 
Ryter 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Savage 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
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Sheppard 
Sheridan 
Short 
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Simpson, Iil. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
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Wolverton, N. J. 


Woodhouse 


Woodruff, Mich. 


Worley 
Zimmerman 


NAYS—10 

Andersen, Granger Link 

H. Carl Hook Mansfield, 
Bailey Hull Mont. 
Cannon, Mo. LaFollette Marcantonio 

NOT VOTING—78 

Adams Fernandez Norton 
Andresen, Gavin O’Konski 

August H. Gillie O’Too!e 
Andrews, N.Y. Gore Peterson, Fla. 
Baldwin, N.Y, Granahan Pfeifer 
Barry Gregory Phillips 
Bolton Griffiths Rains 
Boren Gwinn, N. Y. Randolph 
Bradley, Mich. Hagen Rees, Kans. 
Brumbaugh Halleck Riziey 
Buckley Heffernan Rodgers, Pa. 
Burch Hess Roe, N. ¥. 
Byrne, N. Y. Hoffman Rooney 
Campbell Howell Sabath 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Scrivner 
Clements Keogh Shafer 
Cole, Kans. Kilburn Stigler 
Cole, N. Y. King Stockman 
Cooley Kinzer Sumners, Tex. 
Curley Latham Torrens 
Dawson LeFevre Vinson 
Dickstein Lesinskli White 
Dirksen Lyle Winter 
Douglas, Ill. McKenzie Wocd 
Drewry Merrow Woodrum, Va. . 
Elliott Mott 
Elisworth Mundt 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

eneral pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Rodgers of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Kinzer. 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. Brumbaugh, 

Mr. Gore with Mr. Adams. 

Mrs. Douglas of Illinois with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Andrews of New 
York. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Howell. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Gillie. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Clements with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 

Mr. King with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. August H. Andresen. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 

Mr. Fernandez with Mr. LeFevre. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Winter 

Mr. Sumners of Texas: with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Hagen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the tax bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Grecory] accompanied the 
President of the United States to Ken- 
tucky for the dedication of a dam, and 
will be absent today and tomorrow. I 
ask unanimous consent that he be 
granted leave of absence on account of 
official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to include in the remarks he 
made before the Committee of the Whole 
a chart of figures and also to include por- 
tions of the minority report. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter and a newspaper article. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp to include an 
article. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. LANDIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. JONKMAN (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to include as a part of 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole the majority and minority 
views on the tax bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a radio address and in one to 
include an article. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Pittsburgh Catholic 
entitled “Take-Home Wages.” 

Mr. ROGERS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
which appeared in the Rochester Chron- 
icle under date of October 9, 1945, writ- 
ten by a 15-year-old girl. 

Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a letter from Los 
Angeles on the subject of child-care 
centers. 

Mr. WEISS (at the request of Mr. DE 
LAcEY) was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the Recorp. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
speech delivered at Dallas, Tex., by Gen- 
eral Marks. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
speech made in Philadelphia. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
particulars, and in each instance to in- 
clude a short newspaper article. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement of his 


own on the subject, We Can Conquer In-" 


fantile Paralysis. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from a 
New York City newspaper. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may insert as 
a part of my remarks an article by a 
writer of note, and professor of a Wis- 
consin university, on the activities of 
politicians in public life and why they 
should also be entitled to consideration 
and to medals. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

FEDERAL AID IN DEVELOPMENT OF 

PUBLIC AIRPORTS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
report, House Resolution 371, for printing 
in the REcorpD: 


Resolved. That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3615) to provide Federal 
aid for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to air 
navigation facilities; that after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment the Committee shall rise and report 
the same back to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall have been adopted, if any, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments, if 
any, thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a letter. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next after the disposition of matters on 
the Speaker’s table but before the legis- 
lative business of the day, I may be recog- 
nized for 1 hour on the subject of Pales- 
tine and that I may be permitted to yield 
time to other Members. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he made today and insert 
a table. 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF OCTOBER 15 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
my good friend the majority leader as 
to the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday the 
Consent Calendar will be called, and if 
House Joint Resolution 243 awarding a 
medal to General Marshall is objected 
to there may be one suspension. 

Tuesday: Prior to the legislative pro- 
gram of the day 1 hour will be set aside 
in accordance with the request just sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. EBerHaRTER], and under his 
control, on the subject of Palestine. 

On Tuesday also the Lea bill, H. R. 


- 3615, relating to airports will be taken up 


for consideration and if not completed 
on Tuesday will constitute the continuing 
order of business for Wednesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand it is not likely that it will 
be considered under the 5-minute rule 
on Tuesday, but that if it should be, 
there will not be a vote on Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is an un- 
derstanding, if it is agreeable to my 
friend from Massachusetts, that if the 
bill is completed on Tuesday to the point 
of a vote on passage, the roll call vote 
will not be taken until Wednesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
will be very agreeable to me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Wednesday, 
there will be further consideration of the 
airport bill if it is not completed on 
Tuesday. Also on Wednesday if time 
permits it is planned to take up the bill 
S. 805 to prohibit the disclosure of in- 
formation secured from official sources. 
Its consideration is entirely dependent 
on the time element on Wednesday. 

Thursday and Friday are definitely al- 
located for the consideration of a reso- 
lution coming out of the Committee on 
Appropriations known as the Rescission 
Resolution, a resolution to permit the 
recapture of moneys heretofore appro- 
priated and contract authorizations 
heretofore granted in the prosecution of 
the war as a result of the actual termina- 
tion of the war. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Are 
we going to recapture some appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
should make it a national holiday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is a day to be 
looked forward to with pleasure because 
it could happen only with the actual 
termination of the war. We are all very 
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happy and we all thank God that the war 
has terminated so successfully and as 
quickly as it did. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Anq 
we thank God there is a little money 
coming back to the Treasury. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As the result of 
the end of the war. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, | 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—UNRRA OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered printed with illustra- 
tions: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the fourth 
report to Congress on UNRRA operations 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1945, in 
which there has been included a sum- 
mary statement on the status of the 
United States contribution to UNRRA 
as of August 31, 1945. 

Unconditional surrender of both Ger- 
many and Japan has brought full vic- 
tory to the United Nations on the battle- 
fields, but victory can have real meaning 
only if it is speedily translated into a 
secure peace. That great task is just 
beginning. Victory over the enemy has 
been costly in material things and in 
blood and suffering. Victory in securing 
a lasting peace will continue to call for 
the combined efforts of all peoples to 
bind up the wounds left by the war so 
that solid foundations will be laid for 
the future. 

In the period under review in this re- 
port UNRRA, increasingly freed from the 
restraints imposed by military needs, 
moved into the large-scale operations for 
which it had been maturing plans, sched- 
uling purchases, and building an organi- 
zation. In Greece, Yugoslavia, and Al- 
bania it took over supply responsibility 
at the request of the Allied military au- 
thorities. Operations were under way 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia and con- 
siderable shipments of supplies had ar- 
rived in these countries. On the basis 
of the prior agreement with SHAEF and 
at the urgent request of the military au- 
thorities, UNRRA teams were assisting 
armed forces in the care and repatria- 
tion of millions of Allied displaced per- 
sons in Germany and Austria. In the 
Far East the military situation was less 
favorable to UNRRA activities but sig- 
nificant operations were carried on in 
China, and the program for the Far 
East was further elaborated in prepara- 
tion for the day of liberation. 

In order to carry: through these opera- 
tions and to ensure that the supply p!pe 
line would remain full, UNRRA had (0 
draw heavily upon the $450,000,000 4p- 
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propriated by the Congress, and arrange- 
ments were made to exercise the author- 
ity contained in the appropriation act to 
utilize for UNRRA purposes up to $350,- 
060,000 of supplies, services, and funds 
available under the Lend-Lease Act. In 
the succeeding months UNRRA’s need for 
United States supplies has continued to 
increase With the result that it has been 
necessary to utilize virtually all the funds 
and authority available under the ap- 
propriation act. 

Through UNRRA the United States is 
making and will make its contribution 
for relief to the liberated peoples. In 
order that these people may move ahead 
toward the tremendous task of recon- 
struction, they must have the basic ma- 
terials to regain their strength. Where 
we at home have shortages and incon- 
yeniences, millions in other lands lack 
even the bare necessities of life. 
abroad in the coming winter will depend 
upon the outside assistance which this 
country and other countries can render 
to the liberated peoples. 

UNRRA, struggling as it has in the face 
of world deficits of critical supplies and 
of shipping, has made a substantial be- 
ginning in the immense task of relief 
and rehabilitation. The more this task 
can be speeded up through the early de- 
livery of vitally needed supplies, the 
sooner it will be possible for UNRRA to 
withdraw, leaving the liberated peoples 
on a firm footing to carry on their own 
life. The Government of the United 
States and the other members of UNRRA 
are meeting this common problem as the 
United Nations are attempting to meet 
other world problems—together and to 
the best of their respective abilities. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE \VHITE HovuseE, October 11, 1945. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SavaGE] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEARHART] such time as he may desire. 


PALESTINE 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a concurrent resolution 
which, I am quite certain, will arouse the 
sympathetic interest and enthusiastic 
approval of all humanitarians to whose 
attention it is called. . 

My distinguished colleague the gentle- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Somers] and 
myself earnestly believe that we express 
the will of the people and Congress of 
the United States in jointly introducing 
the concurreny resolution calling for the 
wansfer of the Hebrews of Europe to 
Palestine and the setting up of intergov- 
etnmental machinery to establish Pales- 
Une as a free and independent democ- 
racy 

Official reports to the President of the 
United States emphas'z2 the hopeless 
bosition of the Hebrews of Europe in 
their stateless status behind the barbed 
wire of concentration camps. We must 
understand that a permanent solution 
to this problem lies not in improved con- 
centration camps, but in the transfer of 
the Hebrews in Europe to the ancient 


Life - 
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homeland of their ancestors where, we 
sincerely believe, they can and will live 
in peace and complete harmony with 
their Arab neighbors, under the benefi- 
cent influence of a democratic way of 
life. 

The passage of this concurrent reso- 
lution will contribute much to the ac- 
complishment of that end so devoutly to 
be desired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SASSCER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech of General 
Somervell and an editorial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes on Monday next after dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s 
table and at the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Patman] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

INFLATION THREATENS POSTWAR HOUS- 
ING—ARE SPECULATIVE GROUPS MIS- 
LEADING BUSINESSMEN?—SMALL HOME 
BUYER MAY PAY THE BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, my mail 
is very heavy these days, probably three 
times its normal volume. The reason for 
this sudden increase in incoming letters 
and telegrams is principally due appar- 
ently to the fact that I have seen fit to 
stand up in open meeting’and declare 
myself in opposition to the proposal of 
the real estate speculative interests of 
the country who wish to see all govern- 
mental controls over home building pro- 
grams removed immediately. 

If I can believe 50 percent of those who 
write me, I am doomed to political ob- 
livion for my stand. If I listen to the 
writers of the remaining wires and let- 
ters, my stand is right and they will sup- 
port me. 

I did not enter into this housing con- 
trol fight for political reasons. I entered 
into it because I fear inflation and I 
despise profiteers in any guise. 

Yesterday, I pointed out to the House 
the probable plight of almost a million 
and a half veterans who were married 
just before the war or who contemplate 
marriage and its attendant home life as 
soon as their discharge papers are signed. 
I showed where these veterans could not 
expect to find new homes ready for their 
occupancy. I showed where, at best, 
only about one-third of them could ex- 
pect to find these homes between now 
and July 1. Also, I showed where there 
would still be millions of displaced war 
workers and others also secking homes. 
For ell of this demand, the estimated 
400,000 new dweilings would be only a 
handful. 

It is not trite to point out that many a 
fox-hole dream or many a lonely mission 
was sweated out to the accompaniment 
of thoughts of the kind of world these 
boys would come home to. Foremost in 
the thoughts of the majority of these 
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men and women was the picture of the 
new home they would buy or build as soon 
as discharges became a reality. 

Many of the wires and letters I have 
received during the past few days have 
a mass-production ring to them as 
though they were all dictated with only 
slight variations by a single group. Let 
me quote from a typical one of these 
wires, which says in substance what 
many of the others say in more words: 
Hon. WricHt PATMAN, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you support in the complete lift- 
ing of L-4l1 order and other Government 
housing controls immediately so that neces- 
sary housing can be provided by private in- 


dustry. As long as Government controls 
exist, this cannot be done. 


The man who sent me that wire is a 
good personal friend of mine and as sin- 
cere and patriotic an individual as I 
know. In my opinion, however, he has 
been given some misinformation on this 
whole housing and controls picture, and 
it is to his misconception of the true facts 
that I address these remarks—and his 
misconception is typical of many others. 

L—41 does not prevent private industry 
from building houses. If the mere lifting 
of a Government control could build 
houses, I would be the first to advocate its 
discontinuance. 

Unfortunately, the nub of the problem 
is that it takes building materials—lum- 
ber, brick, and plumbing—to build a 
house. Today, we do not have these ma- 
terials in sufficient supply to meet the 
Nation’s housing needs, and nothing that 
the real-estate speculators, the mass- 
production builders, or their Washing- 
ton representatives can say or do will 
place these items in the pipe lines of dis- 
tribution until they have been manufac- 
tured in greater volume than is now be- 
ing done. 

All that L-41 accomplishes today and 
all that it is intended to do is to con- 
trol the available supply of materials so 
that all builders are given a fair share 
of the materials we have for the most 
important purposes for which these ma- 
terials are needed. Lifting the order 
will not magically increase the supply 
of lumber, brick, and tile. What I fear 
that its revocation would do would be 
to throw the building industry into a mad 
scramble for existing inventories where 
the big, wealthy builder with the best 
connections would gobble up the buk 
of these scarce items while the little 
builder, depending primarily on retail 
and normal chennels of supply, would 
get considerably less material than he 
now gets under L—41. 

Tf L-41 should be removed, hundreds 
of these small builders might be forced 
into bankruptcy. Why? EPecause in an 
uncontrolled, tight merket,. available 
stocks would go to the highest bidder and 
the little man, in my opinion, would never 
be able to outbid his competitors even 
if he went into the black market to do 
so. 

The plain fact is that the question of 
the actual scarcity of building materials 
has been curiously obscured in this gen- 
eral discussion between Government and 
business in connection with L-4l. 
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Less than a month ago, leaders in the 
speculative building field blithely per- 
suaded administration leaders that suf- 
ficient building materials could be pro- 
duced if only governmental controls on 
construction were removed. They flatly 
asserted that a gigantic building pro- 
gram could get under way immediately. 

Within the past 10 days, the adminis- 
tration and responsible leaders in the 
building industry have been suddenly 
shocked into the realization that the sup- 
ply of lumber, pipe, and a hundred other 
items which go into the building of a 
house, is critically short. There are not 
nearly enough of these materials to go 
round and meet the demand, according to 
many experts. 

This discovery brings up bleak pros- 
pects of curtailment in our original 
grandiose postwar housing plans. 

There is a definite threat of a wide- 
open competitive scramble for scarce ma- 
terials, once the bars are down. 

Thousands of veterans and their fam- 
ilies may find themselves without shelter 
uniess relatives or friends will crowd over 
in their own homes to make room for 
them. 

The dread specter of uncontrolled in- 
flation is moving in on a $15,000,000,000 
industry, with its attendanf impact on 
our national economy. 

These shortages are severe and cannot 
be underestimated if we are to look the 
true facts in the eye. Lumber, for ex- 
ample, has gone to the top of the 
critical-materials list. It is expected to 
remain there for some time. 

The speculators said that cancellation 
of Army contracts would flood the civilian 
market with lumber. As I pointed out 
yesterday, we know now that most 
of the lumber called for in Army con- 
tracts is still in the forests in timber 
form. 

Manpower was expected to flow into 
the foundries and mills producing cast- 
iron pipe, gypsum lath, brick, and tile. 
But war workers did not go into these 
jobs as expected. It was dirty, hard 
work in many instances, and they elected 
to take jobs elsewhere which were still 
open and paid them more money than 
these manufacturers could pay. So, pro- 
duction of these products also failed to 
increase. 

Then the pressure groups demanded 
that OPA increase prices for those ma- 
terials so mills could pass the increase 
along to their workers in wage boosts. 
OPA did grant this “incentive” increase. 
But nothing happened. No new workers 
could be induced to come to these wait- 
ing jobs even at the increased wage 
schedule. 

‘That, gentlemen, is the real reason we 
are not building more houses. The crit- 
ical shortages and not L—41 constitute 
the bottleneck in the deal. 

I have discussed this situation at 
length with various qualified agency of- 
ficials who know this supply and demand 
picture backward and forward. I have 
assured myself that all of the material 
available for building purposes is being 
channeled out to the industry. That 
fact, however, as I stated before, has beén 
strangely obscured in all of these public 
statements which the advocates of con- 
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trol revocation have issued in recent 
weeks. 

I hesitate to say this, but I sincerely 
believe that certain mass construction 
and real estate development interests be- 
lieve that, once these controls are lifted, 
they can get the major portion of what 
is available, and, if necessary, freeze out 
the little builder. They have even gone 
so far as to convince many little builders 
that they should come along with them, 
and the little builders do not recognize 
that, in so doing, they are helping to 
celebrate their own business funerals. 

The administration has now become 
so concerned over the false advice given 
it by these selfishly interested specula- 
tive building groups that a special com- 
mittee has been named by Mr. John 
Snyder, Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. The 
assignment of that committee is to as- 
certain the true facts of the situation 
and to report back to Mr. Snyder im- 
mediately with a recommendation as to 
what should be done. 

That is accomplishing one of the pur- 
poses of my stand. I have never advo- 
cated retention of a governmental regu- 
lation for the sheer sake of regulation. 
I asked that the building situation be 
thoroughly examined before hasty action 
should be taken. I feared. then, and I 
fear now, that this critical shortage of 
material is going to send building prices 
skyrocketing. I still firmly believe that 
we should keep some control over these 
prices for the next few months until this 
period of critical shortage in building 
materials is over. 

My principal concern is for the ordi- 
nary citizen and what will happen to him 
in any uncoritrolled boom. Let me read 
to you a part of a letter I received this 
morning from the wife of just such a 
man: 

Dear Mr..PaTMAN: Piease fight on with all 
your power to put a ceiling on real estate. 
The housing situation in our city is a scandal 
and the profiteering on both old and new 
homes is rampant. Professional real estate 
operators are avidly waiting for L-41 to be 
lifted so they can make more profits. My 
husband and our friends are of the “middle- 
class white-collar workers.” We have in- 
vested heavily in war bonds. We want to 
buy or build a home. We cannot do so un- 
less the price is fair and unless the value 
of our war bonds is maintained. We must 
be protected from this widespread inflation- 


ary trend. Every one I talk to thinks the 
same way on this vital issue. 


On the basis of a study of the various 
factors in the materials shortage, I am 
convinced it will take 6 months to 9 
months to fill up the pipe lines of dis- 
tribution to the point where controls can 
be safely relinquished. . 

Coupled with this present material 
shortage, we face the greatest demand 
for housing in history. 

Some 800,000 houses badly needed have 
gone unbuilt during the war. That de- 
mand is over and above the great deficit 
in housing resulting from earlier depres- 
sion periods. 

In addition to an estimated 1,500,000 
returning service men and women who 
will need homes, we have had an increase 
of 2,000,000 other families during war 
years whose housing needs are unsatis- 
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fied. Add again to this the more than 
870,000 homes that have become syb- 
standard during the 5 years of the war 
period. 

During the war we built 2,740,009 
homes over and above those which were 
destroyed by fire and other causes dur- 
ing that period. Over-all, however, 
there is roughly estimated to be a deficit 
of 9,760,000 homes in the Nation today. 

Therein lies the danger of inflation— 
the overwhelming demand, with the at- 
tendant possibility of runaway prices, 

There is a greater need today to pro- 
tect the general public against high 
prices in housing than there was during 
the war. As history has shown time and 
again from as long ago as 1600, inflation 
follows war, rather than accompanying 
it. We have just now reached this crit- 
ical point in our civilian battle against 


* this threatening danger. Now is certain- 


ly no time to give up the fight. 

In wartime, we all realize that home 
building demand gives way to war needs 
during the conflict, but families go right 
on multiplying and houses continue to 
deteriorate. That was clearly shown in 
our own lifetime, directly after World 
War I. 

During World War I, building material 
prices rose 92 percent. After the armis- 
tice, they rose an additional 122 percent 
over the July 1914 price. 

Fifty-eight percent of World War I 
total inflation came after the fighting 
was over. The prewar inflation, more- 
over, was spread over 53 months. The 
postwar rises took place in 18 months, 
three times as fast. 

This time, our accumulated deficit in 
home building is double that of World 
WarI. The public’s savings during the 
present conflict are six times greater than 
during the last war. 

After World War I, the accumulated 
demand for homes created a sustained 
building boom. In 1918 only 170,000 
homes had been built. In 1919, some 
405,000 units were erected, nearly at the 
prewar level. But prices of building ma- 
terials soared, as I have shown. So did 
total construction costs. Buyers rebelled. 
Home building dropped off 40 percent in 
a year. Hundreds of workers lost their 
jobs and the building industry suffered a 
disastrous collapse. 

After the 1920 collapse, building-mate- 
rial prices came down and construction 
activity got under way again. Building 
costs, however, did not come down 2! 
the way. They leveled off at more than 
100 percent above 1913 prices, compared 
to a 36 percent similar rise for all com- 
modities. 

In 1926, 3 years before “the general 
business collapse, home buyers became 
disgusted with high construction costs 
and the rising tide of mortgage fore- 
closures following in their wake. Build- 
ing declined and mortgage foreclosures 
rose. That was one of the major fac- 
tors in the tragic financial collapse of 
1929. 

After World War I, we tried exactly 
the same recipe now being sought for by 
the speculative builders—uncontrolled 
building at the highest prices they ca" 
squeeze from the buyers. 
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We removed all controls at that time 
and let inflation provide us with homes, 
The result was a 1-year boom that col- 
lapsed and indirectly led to the 1929 
ash. 
ae we going to stand idly by and 
watch the same catastrophe happen 
again because of the selfish interest and 
greed of one small group? 

As I stated yesterday, I have confi- 
dence that our administration leaders 
will meet this emergency with a careful 
program and will reconsider any deci- 
sions, previously made, which may have 
been occasioned by the propagandized 
efforts of the selfish few. If the admin- 
istration officials who are charged with 
this important duty fail to see this dan- 
ger and provide the necessary controls, 
Congress will have no recourse other 
than to solve this question by immediate 
legislation. This is no time for us to 
succumb to high-pressure tactics in- 
spired by a selfish minority. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


BUREAU OF MINES SHOULD CONTINUE 
EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH WORK 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Deficiency Subcommittee of Ap- 
propriations of the House is currently 
preparing a bill to recover to the United 
States Treasury a large portion of the 
appropriations made for this fiscal year 
relating to the war effort. Among those 
agencies which have been called in is 
the Bureau of Mines. The subcommit- 
tee has indicated to the Bureau of Mines 
that it should be prepared to bring to 
an end all of the activities which are 
now in progress relating to the explora- 
tion and research work in minerals and 
metals. This is a matter, Mr. Speaker, 
of serious concern to the mining indus- 
try of this country which believes that 
these programs should be continued. 

This will mean that the magnesium 
pilot plants and research work at Boulder 
City and Salt Lake City will have to close 
down, ending all research on magnesia 
and magnesium beneficiation. The in- 
vestigation for raw materials for steel 
production principally carried on at Red- 
ding, Calif., Laramie, Wyo., Rolla, Mo., 
and Raleigh, N. C., will be closed. The 
experimentation in the use of the alumina 
from low-grade bauxite will be termi- 
nated as will be the research and investi- 
gation into bauxite and aluminum clays, 
most of which is carried on in Arkansas. 
The investigation into deposits of critical 
and essential minerals and metals will 
be brought to a close. 

Last week a delegation of Congress- 
men interested in these projects ap- 
peared before the Deficiency Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations and urged that 
all of these projects be continued on a 
modified basis. We took the position 
that the necessity of these projects for 
national defense did not start with the 
War and did not end with it. It will 
€ extremely unwise in our judgment to 
terminate these projects without exam- 
ining into their usefulness in the post- 
War years. We do not intend to ter- 
Minate our experimentation and develop- 
ment on the atomic bomb and on a much 
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smaller scale the exploration for essen- 
tial and critical minerals and metals and 
research into their use stands on the 
same basis. 

If we suddenly call a halt to the Na- 
tion-wide mineral exploration and re- 
search program which the Government 
pursued so diligently and with such good 
results during the war years, it will be 
like the man who could not patch the 
leaky roof during the rain and who saw 
no need of patching it when it was not 
raining. 

In 1939 when war clouds were looming 
on the horizon, we recognized that we 
were going to be short of certain strategic 
metals and minerals. We appropriated 
a small amount of money to the Bureau 
of Mines to find domestic deposits of 
these metals and minerals and to work 
out processes for utilizing them. 

When the shortages of metals and 
minerals became acute after cur entrance 
into the war, we gave the Bureau of 
Mines somewhat larger appropriations 
and asked them to patch the roof in the 
middle of the storm. At the most dif- 
ficult possible time, when manpower and 
materials were at a premium, they were 
asked to redouble their efforts in ex- 
ploring and developing deposits of scarce 
minerals and to develop processes for 
treating and utilizing off-grade materials. 
The analogy breaks down at this point. 

The Bureau of Mines did not cry that 
they could not patch the roof: Although 
new shortages were developing overnight 
and were constantly becoming more 
acute, they assembled an efficient staff 
of engineers and accomplished some 
truly remarkable results. Approximately 
6,000 individual deposits of 82 types of 
minerals were examined and reported 
upon in 48 States and Alaska. Of these 
more than 1,000 were explored in detail 
by means of trenching, drilling, and 
sampling and 113 deposits were actually 
brought into production during the war 
as a direct result of this program. Stra- 
tegic reserves were indicated in many of 
the other deposits explored. These are 
still available when needed. 

One deposit alone, in Idaho, has pro- 
duced over half a million tons of tungsten 
ore because of this program. In addition 
to the inestimable value to the Nation of 
this production, the income tax return to 
the Government on this one operation 
has been in excess of $2,000,000. 

Antimony and mercury deposits were 
brought into production in Alaska. 
Bauxite production in Arkansas and 
Alabama was increased. Chromite de- 
posits in my own State of California were 
opened because of the work of the Bureau 
of Mines. Coal production for the Army 
was made possible in Alaska. New cop- 
per producers were brought in in Ari- 
zona and Vermont, fluorspar in Utah and 
Tilinois, manganese in Nevada and Vir- 
ginia, strategic mica in South Dakota 
and New Hampshire. Yes; they patched 
the roof, not once, but many times in the 
midst of the storm. 

At the same time that this exploratory 
work was underway, we asked the Bureau 
of Mines to develop new processes for 
treating and utilizing our domestic de- 
posits. Specific jobs of producing alu- 
mina from low-grade domestic ores, of 
producing high-purity metals such as 
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electrolytic manganese and electrolytic 
chremium, of developing sponge iron 
processes, to mention only a few, were 
heaped upon this hard-driving agency. 

Skilled technical staffs were assembled, 
although men were scarce; pilot plants 
were built and operated, although sup- 
plies and materials were next to impos- 
sible to find. And results were obtained. 
Electrolytic manganese is being produced 
from our domestic ores; a premium prod- 
uct from low-grade raw materials. Ifthe 
war had continued or if our imports had 
been completely cut off, we would have 
been able to supply our needs for some 
time by using this process. Montana 
chromite can now be made into high 
purity electrolytic chromium on a small 
scale. There are still many problems to 
solve to permit the effective utilization of 
this important resource, but progress is 
being made and the answer Will be ob- 
tained if the Bureau can continue its 
work. 

Now that the war is over, now that it 
has stopped raining, it is proposed to dis- 
continue our roof repairing. Now that 
men will soon*tbe plentiful through the 
return of veterans and materials avail- 
able, it is proposed that all the explora- 
tory work and all the pilot plant work of 
the Bureau of Mines be stopped. Actu- 
ally, now is the time to fix the roof. 
Now, between storms, before another 
emergency is upon us, the program of 
the Bureau to point the way toward the 
effective utilization of our domestic min- 
eral resources should be put upon a con- 
tinuing basis. 

The mighty industrial and military 
power of this Nation is founded upon its 
mineral wealth—iron, coal, copper, lead, 
manganese, and many others. No one 
disputes the fact that without these min- 
erals we never would have reached our 
present pinnacle of leadership of the en- 
tire world. I propose that we insure a 
perpetuation of this leadership by a wise 
and careful use of our mineral resources, 
a complete inventory of everything that 
we have, and a continuing study of ways 
and means to utilize these valuable re- 
sources. I propose that we patch the 
roof now, and be ready for the next rain. 

One of the essentials in an orderly re- 
conversion from war to peace is a healthy 
domestic mining industry which will pro- 
vide full employment. An exact knowl- 
edge of the location and extent of our do- 
mestic mineral deposits is a prerequisite 
for the existence and survival of such a 
solvent domestic mining industry. For 
each deposit now known or to be dis- 
covered, we must ask the question, “Can 
a mining enterprise be based upon it?” 
The position of the United States in the 
world mineral picture will depend upon 
the number of affirmative answers we can 
give to that question. 

With this in mind, it should be our 
business to find out just how it should - 
be done. I am sure that the Bureau of 
Mines can suggest a sensible, peacetime 
program of mineral exploration and de- 
velopment, and that this agency can sub- 
mit estimates for carrying it out through 
the regular budgetary channels. . 

During the wars, the normal rate of 
depletion of our mineral resources was 
greatly accelerated. Our chances of 
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maintaining a favorable competitive po- 
sition and of approaching fuil employ- 
ment in the years ahead are therefore 
dependent upon a concerted effort to 
learn all we can about our mineral re- 
sources and to utilize them to the great- 
est advantage. 

The national economy and the na- 
tional security are closely linked in all 
fields, and particularly so in the mineral 
industry. A healthy, going mineral in- 
dustry is as necessary to the national se- 
curity as it is to the national economy. 
It is well recognized that future national 
security demands that we continue to ex- 
plore our mineral resources if we are to 
be in any sense secure. But knowing 
where our deposits are is not sufficient; 
we must also know how they can best be 
used. As a result of our wartime expe- 
riences, we now know that, in the case 
of marginal deposits that may be of im- 
portance to the national security, pro- 
duction does not always result merely 
because we are willing to pay a high 
price for the contained metal. Costly 
delays, if not insurmountable obstacles, 
result when methods of, mining and 
treatment have not been tried out in 
advance. 

In order to help in the orderly recon- 
version from wartime to peacetime econ- 
omy and at the same time promote the 
closely related national security, the Bu- 
reau of Mines should be directed to exert 
every effort toward maintaining a sol- 
vent domestic mineral industry. As a 
part of this program, and as the first 
essential steps in it, the following activi- 
ties should be delegated to the Bureau 
of Mines: 

First. Examination of mineral de- 
posits that appear from preliminary evi- 
dence to warrant investigation from the 
national viewpoint. 

Second. Geophysical exploration of 
promising areas that do not lend them- 
selves to visual examination. 

Third. Exploration and sampling of 
those deposits that examination and 
geophysical work indicate to warrant it. 

Fourth. Analysis of samples obtained 
by exploratory methods. 

Fifth. Testing of ores from deposits 
explored to determine the most feasible 
treatment method. 

Sixth. Study of labor-saving -and 
money-saving innovations in mining and 
milling metheds. 

Seventh. Study of the state of the 
mineral industry and its future possi- 
bilities in individual mining districts. 

Eighth. Experimental work on explor- 
atory methods. 

Ninth. Experimental work on mining 
methods. 

Tenth. Experimental mining, with ap- 
plication of innovations, of parts of typi- 
cal deposits in order to demonstrate the 
most effective methods of extracting 
hitherto unused ores from the ground. 

Eleventh. The milling of low-grade 
bauxite ores in Arkansas to establish the 
possibility of alumina production from 
these ores on a peacetime basis, thereby 
keeping the bauxite mining industry of 
Arkansas alive, with the consequent em- 
ployment of labor. The pilot mill on 
which construction was started as a war 
measure will serve as the basis for this 
work. 
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Twelfth. The direct production of iron 
and steel by various processes. The pos- 
sibility of producing special steels and 
intermediates without going through the 
standardized and centralized blast-fur- 
nace plants has been strongly indicated. 
Regional peacetime industries on this 
basis can be established at several points. 
Pilot and demonstration plant work, 
using equipment available from war- 
time pilot plants should be started im- 
mediately. 

Thirteenth. The utilization of low- 
grade manganese and chromium ores for 
the production of electrolytic manga- 
nese and chromium. Substantial prog- 
ress has been made during the war in 
the development of methods for produc- 
ing electrolytic manganese and chro- 
mium. Further operation of these plants 
to demonstrate peacetime uses of the 
products is necessary. 

Fourteenth. The production of new 
metals, such as titanium and zirconium. 
The full-scale production and use of 
these metals needs to be demonstrated. 
Progress in titanium production has 
been made under a wartime appropria- 
tion, and zirconium has been produced 
in the laboratory. Further pilot and 
demonstration plant work is planned. 

The pilot plants listed in the last four 
items are merely examples of the pilot 
and demonstration plant work which the 
Bureau should be directed to carry for- 
ward, if it is to serve effectively in point- 
ing the way toward the use of our min- 
eral resources in peacetime as well as to 
help keep the Nation in the best possible 
position from the viewpoint of security. 

This program will contribute in large 
measure to establishing and maintaining 
the healthy, solvent mineral industry 
that is essential to reconversion, to the 
long-range national economy, and to the 
future national security. It cannot be 
considered undue subsidization of or in- 
terference in the industry. The mineral 
industry recognizes a world-wide trend 
in public thinking regarding mineral re- 
sources that is well described editorially 
in the June 1945 Engineering and Mining 
Journal as: 

The increasing tendency of people to view 
resources as public property, at least to the 
extent of demanding that materials so vital 
to national well being must be handled with 
full regard for the public interest. 


It is true that such a program should 
be justified as a peacetime proposal. It 
would be unfortunate indeed, however, 
in view of the fact that we all agree that 
it is well worth doing and that it must be 
done, if a hiatus should occur between the 
termination of the present program and 
the beginning of the continuing peace- 
time roof repairing. The Bureau of 
Mines has, with considerable difficulty, 
assembled an expert staff. If their na- 
tional-defense appropriations: are sum- 
marily rescinded most of these profes- 
sional and technical men will have to be 
discharged. The knowledge and know- 
how that they have laboriously acquired 
during the wartime program will all be 
dissipated. Pilot plants now constructed, 
some of them in active operation, will 
have to be closed and declared surplus. 
Many contracts for carrying out drilling 
and other exploratory work, which 
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should be done whether we are at war 
or in an era of peace, will have to be 
terminated with consequent loss to the 
Government. : 

I need not remind you of the tremep. 
dous public intérest in scientific research 
as a result of the atomic bomb achieve. 
ment. There is pressure on all sides to 
continue and expand scientific research, 
especially on the part of the Govern. 
ment, to the end that the United States 
shall forever occupy the front-row seat 
in this respect. Certainly the work of 
locating mineral resources and devising 
means of treating the ores and fashion. 
ing them into useful articles and ma- 
terials falls irito the category of scientific 
research, and as such should not be rele- 
gated to a secondary position in our na- 
tional economy. 

As the continuing program is similar 
in many respects to the one that has 
been conducted under these national de- 
fense appropriations, and as the continu- 
ing program is actually for national de- 
fense, even though we are no longer at 
war, I urge you to not rescind this money 
until estimates for the continuing peace- 
time program can be presented through 
the regular channels. Let us learn from 
the experience of the man with the leaky 
roof. Let us now proceed with all dis- 
patch to patch the roof and keep it 
patched while the weather is fair. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs, RoGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


TRIBUTE AND MEMORIAL TO OUR 
UNKNOWN HEROES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I introduced last week House 
Joint Resolution 251, which provides for 
bringing back to the United States the 
bodies of two unknown Americans who 
were members of the American forces 
who served, one in the European theater 
of war and the other in the Pacific the- 
ater of war. 

My thought was that the unknown 
hero brought back from the Pacific area 
would be either a marine or a sailor, be- 
cause it is important to have both the 
Navy and the Army represented in the 
bringing back of the men. A soldier 
could be brought back from the Euro- 
pean theater of war. 

If we are fortunate enough to have 
this measure passed, it is my feeling that 
if we did not bring back two heroes of 
this war to be buried in Arlington Ceme- 
tery the public would feel that this war 
was just a continuation of the First 
World War. In visiting the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington they would 
think that it was all one war. 

My thought was that these two men 
should be buried on either side of the 
present memorial to the Unknown Sol- 
dier of World War I now in Arlington 
Cemetery. My thought also was that lt 
would be a fine plan to have a big light 
over the three graves there in Arlington 
in order that the people in Washington 
and the surrounding country could 4l- 
ways see that light even from a great 
distance, and could see the white shape 
of those monuments in memory of tes 
brave men. 
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While the monuments would be dedi- 
cated to all unidentified heroes, every- 
one who has a son missing or everyone 
who knows that a son has actually given 
his life in this war, and whose burial 
place is unknown, would feel that the 
son actually was buried there at Arling- 
ton and that the monument covered their 
son. I know it was the feeling of many 
of the parents of the men who gave their 
lives in the First World War but whose 
purial place was unknown or the spot 
where they died was unknown. We feel 
the Unknown Soldier represents all the 
men and women of our armed forces. 

We had fine celebrations when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and General Wain- 
wright, of the Army, and Admiral Nim- 
itz, of the Navy, came back here. We 
paid them great tribute. It seems to me 
the very least we can do is to pay a great 
tribute of respect to the men who have 
given their lives. 

I have here, Mr. Speaker, a letter from 
John Thomas Taylor, of the American 
Legion, who speaks for the American 
Legion. He says: 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: Please accept cur 
sincere appreciation for the introduction of 
the necessary legislation to bring back a body 
of an unknown soldier from the Southwest 
Pacific end from the European theater. If 
and when the time is propitious, you can sug- 
gest it be a body of a sailor from the Pacific 
theater. Nobody ever pays very much at- 
tention to the sailors. We always keep talk- 
ing about the Army. 

Now I am putting out a news release that 
this is the first step in a plan that you fos- 
iered and I am listing some of the details of 
the plan. 

+ of the bodies of the two un- 
known heroes to Washington to rest in state 
in the rotunda of the Capitol. 

2. Formation of an armed escort of all 
Congressional Medal of Honor winners to 
escort the heroes from the Capitol to Arling- 
ton Cemetery for entombment. 

3. A commitment ceremony at Arlington 
with highest American dignitaries of Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths officiating. 

4. Participation in the Arlington cere- 
monies of President Harry S. Truman, Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, Admiral Ernest J, 
King, and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz; Speak- 
er of the House, Representative Sam RaYBURN; 
and President of the Senate, Ssnator Kren- 
NETH MCKELLAR. 

5. High light the ceremony by parade of 
500,000 or more members of all branches of 
the armed forces participating while a flight 
of 5,000 bombing and fighting planes fly 
overhead. 

6. Extend invitations to the commanders 
in chief of the armies and navies of all Al- 
lied Nations to send units to join in the re- 
view and to participate in the ceremony. 

7. Issuance of a special medallion to offi- 
cers and men participating in the grand re- 
view, 

8. Return of the bodies of the two heroes 
from abroad on the largest navy combat ships 
which can be anchored in the Potomac at 
Washington, 

9. Accord places of honor in the parade to 
the two outstanding heroes of each of the 
four branches of the armed forces—one to 
be an enlisted man and the other to be an 
officer, 

10. Place control of arrangements for the 
ceremony in a joint committee of the House 
and Senate. 

Let this ceremony be a living symbol of 
the heroism of the members of our armed 
forces and let the record of it be an everlast- 
ing memorial not only to them but to the 
Mothers and fathers of the country. 
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The sacrifices of members of our armed 
forces can never be repaid in material things. 
The least, then, that we can do is to accord 
to them the honor and the glory which they 
so richly deserve as members of the greatest 
battalions of peace in all history. 

Of course the date is something that will 
have to be decided by the Congress itself. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 

Director, National Legislative Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the resolu- 
tion, House Joint Resolution 251, will 
pass. I feel very sure it will because 
everybody in the United States and I be- 
lieve in the entire world will want to pay 
tribute to our heroes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
therein certain statements and excerpts. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Bremitwer, for Octcber 15, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. Gorpon, for today, on account 
of official business. , 

To Mr. WASIELEWSKI, from October 15 
to October 19, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 


S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution tendering the 
thanks of Congress to General of the Army 
George Catlett Marshall and to Fleet Admiral 
Ernest Joseph King and to the members of 
the armed forces of the United States who 
served under their direction; and providing 
for the striking and presentation to General 
Marshall and Fieet Admiral King of appro- 
priate gold medals in the name of the people 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 


H. R. 213. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
C. Stone; 

H. R. 476. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the St. Law- 
rence Bridge Commission and authorizing 
said commission and its successors to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence River at or near Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.”, approved June 14, 1933, as 
amended; 

H. R. 656. An act to provide further for the 
appointment of postmasters for fourth-class 
offices in the Territory of Alaska; 

H.R. 1393. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Laura May Ryan; 

H.R. 1565. An act for the relief of Inglis 
Construction Co., a corporation; 

H.R. 1629. An act for the relief of Michael 
C. Donatell; 

H.R. 1765. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Iowa of the Agricul- 
tural Byproducts Laboratory on the campus 
of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; 

H. R. 1849. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Ora R. Hutchinson; 
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H.R. 1889. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; 

H.R.1958. An act for the relief of L. A. 
Williams; 

H.R. 2317. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Virginia M. Kiser; 

H. R. 2690. An act to amend the Bonneville 
Project Act; 

H. R. 3081. An act for the relief of August 
Svelund; F 

H.R. 3150. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the city of 
Duluth, in the State of Minnesota, to con- 
struct a toll bridge across ihe St. Louis 
River, between the States of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 7, 1939; 

H.R, 3373. An act authorizing the recon- 
struction of the Spring Common Bridge on 
Mahoning Avenue, across the Mahoning 
River in the municipality of Youngstown, 
Mahoning County, Ohio; 

H.R. 3871. An act authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
of Kansas; and 

H. J. Res.15. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1945, General Pulas- 
ki’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, October 15, 1945, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will meet at 10 a. m., Friday Oc- 
tober 12, to continue hearings on H. R. 
2536, the Bulwinkle bill. 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Power Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, October 16, 
1945. 

Business to be considered: Resumption 
of public hearings on the bill H. R. 1742 
relating to rural electrification planning 
programs. 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, in open session, on Friday, October 
12, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, 356, Old House Office Build- 
ing. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 

The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a hearing on 
Tuesday, October 16, at 10:30 o’clock 
a. m., on the bill (H. R. 4276) to provide 
for the construction of public buildings, 
and for other purposes, in the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee Room. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons 
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who rendered war service in the United 
States merchant marine during World 
War II, and to provide aid for the fam- 
ilies of deceased war-service merchant 
seamen. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet Thursday, 
October 25, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
executive hearing to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3139) to authorize the Coast 
Guard to investigate and employ new 
methods of promoting safety at sea and 
aiding navigation. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, November 1, 1945, 
at 10 a. m., to consider the bill (H. R. 
3861) to provide special rules for pre- 
venting collisions of vessels navigating 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and cer- 
tain rivers and inland waters emptying 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


729. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting 
the third» quarterly progress report of the 
Surplus Property Board; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

730. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report showing the name, age, 
legal residence, rank, branch of the service, 
with special qualifications therefor, of each 
person commissioned in the Army of the 
United States without prior commissioned 
military service from the period August 1, 
1945, to September 30, 1945; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

731. A letter from the rear admiral, United 
States Navy, Director of Budget and Reports, 
transmitting report showing the name, age, 
legal residence, rank, branch of service, with 
special qualifications therefor, of each per- 
son commissioned from civilian life into the 
United States Naval Reserve, during the pe- 
riod August 1, 1945, to September 30, 1945, 
inclusive, who have not had prior commis- 
sioned military service; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

732. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting a 
report with respect to Government-owned 
iron and steel plants and facilities; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

733..A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, transmitting copies of letters 
addressed to the heads of the various agen- 
cies which establish limitations on the 
amounts which may be expended for travel 
expenses and printing and binding from sums 
set apart in appropriations to these agen- 
cies for special projects; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

734. A letter from the Acting President, 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 6 of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H.R. 3444. A bill to grant the title 
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of public lands to the town of Safford, Ariza., 
for the use of its municipal water system; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1117). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Committee on War 
Claims. H. R. 1192. A bill granting travel 
pay and other allowances to certain soldiers 
of the War with Spain and the Philippine 
Insurrection who were discharged in the 
Philippine Islands; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1118). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 371. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 3615, a bill 
to provide Federal aid for the development 
of public airports and to amend existing law 
relating to air-navigation facilities; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1119). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3, of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4362. A bill to abolish the Parker 
River National Wildlife Refuge in Essex 
County, Mass., to authorize and direct the 
restoration to the former owners of the land 
comprising such refuge, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H.R. 4363. A bill providing special facil- 
ities for handicapped veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans Legislation. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4364. A bill to abolish the Parker 
River National Wildlife Refuge in Essex 
County, Mass., to authorize and direct the 
restoration to the former owners of the land 
comprising such refuge, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 4365. A bill to extend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 to certain persons 
discharged or relieved from active service in 
the armed forces to accept employment; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

H. R. 4366. A bill to make eligible for im- 
mediate discharge from the Navy of the 
United States all persons who have served 12 
months or more at sea; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 4367. A bill to make eligible for im- 
mediate discharge from the Army of the 
United States all persons who have served 
12 months or more overseas; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 4368. A bill to extend and broaden 
the existing programs for the interchange 
of persons, knowledge, and skills between 
the people of the United States and the peo- 


~ ples of other countries; to the Committee on 


Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. R. 4369. A bill terminating the war tax 
rates of certain excise taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 4370. A bill amending Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: 

H. J. Res. 258. Joint resolution to provide 
for the common defense and promote the 
general welfare of the United States by au- 
thorizing the representative of the United 
States on the Security Council of the United 
Nations to pledge the use of armed forces 
of the United States for the purpose of the 
joint maintenance of a peaceful interna- 
tional society based on effective world or- 
ganization, and to establish the office of 
United States representative on the Security 
Council; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
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By Mr. GEARHART: 

Hi. Con. Res. 93. Concurrent resolution ure. 
ing the executive department to initiate 
steps in conjunction with other interesteq 
United Nations to set up a supervisory in. 
ternational commission to effectuate the 
immediate ‘transfer of the Hebrew peonle oj 
Europe to Palestine; to the Committee oy 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. Con. Res. 94. Concurrent resolution jp. 
viting Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur to address 
the two Houses of Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution ure. 
ing the executive department to initiaic 
steps in conjunction with other interesteq 
United Nations to set up a supervisory in. 
ternational commission to effectuate the 
immediate transfer of the Hebrew people of 
Europe to Palestine; to the Committee oy 
Foreign Aflairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, pri- 
vate bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland: 

H. R. 4371. A bill for the relief of Eva 

Bilobran; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H, R. 4372. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Harris Casardi; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 4373. A bill for the relief of Car! 
and Naomi Fitzwater; to the Committee 
Claims. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 4374. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
K. Bartels; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4375. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


1241. By Mr. CORBETT: Petition of 1,000 
persons residing in the Thirtieth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, requesting 
the War Department to release at once all 
fathers and all men who have had combat 
experience so that millions of children, still 
believing in Santa Claus, may have their 
fathers back for Christmas of 1945; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1242. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Acting 
Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department 0! 
Justice, for approximately 3,200 conscientious 
objectors petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to immediate and 
unconditional release of all conscientious ob- 
jectors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Monpay, Octoper 15, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, from whom all holy desires and 
all good counsels do proceed, rise merc!- 
fully with the morning upon our dark- 
ened hearts. In this tragic and tangled 
world we are conscious of our woeful in- 
adequacy to sit in the seats of judgment, 
to balance the scales of justice, and to re- 
spond with equity to the myriad calls of 
human need. Wilt Thou crown our de- 
liberations with Thy wisdom and wit 
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spacious thinking. Wilt Thou light our 
eyes With Thy sympathy for all mankind. 

As we face the questions which con- 
front us and almost confound us, quicken 
in us, we beseech Thee, every noble im- 
pulse and sanctify for Thy glory and for 
human good our best endeavors. In the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarRKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Thursday, October 11, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts. 

On October 11, 1945: 

§.888. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in the vicinity of the War 
Department Pentagon Building in Arlington, 
Va.; and 

§.1062. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire at the naval auxiliary air sta- 
tion, Pungo, Norfolk, Va., on February 13, 
1945. 

On October 13, 1945: 

§.136. An act for the relief of the Oregon 
Caves Resort; 

§.573. An act for the relief of Lee D. Hose- 
ley; and 

S$. 857. An act for the relief of Raymond W. 
Ford. - 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 4309) to reduce 
taxation, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on October 11, 1945, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 620) for the relief of the 
widow of Joseph C. Akin. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES RELATING TO 
IsSUANCE OF CHECKS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 3646 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, relating to the 
issuance of checks in replacement of lost, 
Stolen, destroyed, mutilated, or defaced 
checks of the United States, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
CONTRACTS 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, stating that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 2 (qd) 
of Public Law 46, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
ho contracts had been entered into or modi- 
fied for the period July 1 to September 30, 
1945; to the Committee on Commerce. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES AND PRINTING AND BINDIN 
FOR CERTAIN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


A letter from the Director cf the Bureau 
of the Budget transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of letters addressed to the For- 
eign Economic Administration, Selective 
Service System, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, which establish limitations 
on the amounts that may be expended for 
travel expenses and printing and binding 
from sums set apart in appropriations to 
those agencies for special projects (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee On 
Appropriations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Chicago, Ill., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to continue wartime child-care 
centers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City of Cambridge, Mass., favoring immediate 
abolition of present restrictions and limita- 
tions on free Jewish immigration into Pales- 
t-ne; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. James A. Ward, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
praying for the prompt’ release of certain 
members of the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A petition of several citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., praying that the results of the 
investigation of the Naval Board of Inquiry 
with reference to the Pearl Harbor disaster 
be made public; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Irma Jenkins, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying 
for the prompt release of certain enlisted 
men cf the Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A resolution adopted by the Lowell ( Mass.) 
Hebrew Community Center, favoring the 
establishment of a Jewish democratic com- 
monwealth of Palestine; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


SCHOOLING FOR DISCHARGED  SOL- 
DIERS—RESOLUTION OF MISSOURI 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] and I are in receipt of a resolution 
passed by the Missouri House of Rep- 
resentatives regarding discharges from 
the Army of youths who desire to re- 
enter schools. We ask thai the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Military Affairs 
committee for their advice in handling 
of this matter. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

House Resolution 250 

Whereas the school work of thousands of 
our boys and young men was abruptly ter- 
minated by their induction into the armed 
forces of our country during World War II; 
and 

Whereas said war has now been brought 
to a successful end and the further need 
of armed personnel diminished to that of 
occupation forces in the countries of our 
defeated enemies and to that of an adequate 
standing land, naval and air force; and 

Whereas the further retention in service 
of boys and young men who were in school 
at the time or just prior to their induction 
into the armed forces may have a strong 
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tendency to cause them to lose interest in 
school work and may even destroy their 
former desire for a college education; and 

Whereas while we are anxious to see all 
men and women now in service who desire 
release returned home at the earliest pos- 
Sible moment, because of the tragic results 
which may occur to the boys and young men 
taken into service from the schoolroom: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Sixty-third General Assembly of 
Missouri hereby respectfully memorializes 
the Members of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
of the United States, now in session, to do 
all within their power to secure the immedi- 
ate release from the armed forces of the 
above-mentioned boys and young men, that 
they may resume their school work, said 
release to be conditioned upon their enter- 
ing some institution of learning within 6 
months after their release from the armed 
forces of our country; be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
be instructed to send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Chief Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Secretary of the Senate 
in Washington, D. C., and a copy to each Con- 
gressman from Missouri and to Senators 
DONNELL and Brices and the President of the 
United States. 

Murray E. THOMPSON, 
Speaker pro tempore of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Resolution No. 
250 was adopted by the house on October 3, 
1945. 

[SEAL] HEROLD D. CUNDRAY, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the State 
of Missouri identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITION OF MEMBERS OF NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF TELEPHONE WORKERS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
that a protest addressed to me in the 
form of a letter signed by 34 members of 
the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers, be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. This is a na- 
tional organization of several hundred 
thousand members and the letter pro- 
tests a recent ruling of the NLRB. I ask 
that the protest, with the signatures, be 
printed in full and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the protest 
was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, with the signa- 
tures, as follows: 

SiwNnEY, Newsr., October 6, 1945. 
Hon. Hucu A. BUTLER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BuTLER: We, the under- 
signed, as members of the National Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers, having met in 
sessions this 5th day of October, 1945, the 
aforesaid meeting being held as part of a 
national plan to protest the National Labor 
Relations Board’s recent ruling ordering the 
dissolution of the Western Electric Em- 
ployees Association, of Kearney area, do here- 
by beseech and beg you to do all in your 
power to induce the NLRB to reverse the 
aforesaid ruling. 

As you know the NFTW is an organization 
of several hundred thousand members and 
we believe is fully capable as a collective bar- 
gaining agency to properly represent its 
members. 

We wish, at this time, to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that all curing the war no 
serious labor trouble between the members 
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of the NFTW and management of the Bell 
Telephone operating companies occurred, nor 
during the entire existence of the NFTW. 

This, we believe, is definite proof that the 
NFTW is capable as a bargaining agency and 
is instrumental in promoting harmony in 
the ranks of labor and management in the 
communications field. 

H. L. Wolverton, John K. Buck, F. G. 
Harrington, C. M. Lowell, J. W. 
Sherwood, Jean Stutzman, Luella 
L. Marx, Beverly Kaylor, Lorene 
Ellsworth, Betty M. Broun, W. L. 
Wells, Eldora Nienhueser, Lula K. 
Smith, Bernice S. Brauer, Melba L. 
Fleming, Lois Stockamp, Leona 
Williams, Eleanor Barcher, Milo 
Cc. Griffiths, Evelyn Mae Vizina, 
Phyllis V. Mauser, Thelma Wasser, 
U. C. Brown, G. M. Schofield, Mar- 
jorie L. Sellers, Beverly A. Black, 
Carlene B. Kettler, Rita P. Tilbin, 
Virginia Beavers, Bettie Herbold- 
sheimer, Joan Bernhard, Margie 
Kretz, Evelyn Borcher, Alice E. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY—REPORT OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. McMAHON, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 179) cre- 
ating a special committee to investigate 
problems relating to the development, 
use, and control of atomic energy, re- 
ported it with amendments, and, under 
the rule, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of September 1945, from the chairman of 
a certain committee, in response to Sen- 
ate Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relat- 
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who are not full-time employees of the 
Senate or any committee thereof, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SURPLUS PRopERty, 
October 1, 1945, 
Hon. KENNETH .MCKELLAR, 
President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. c. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 319, I am transmitting herewith a 
list of employees of the Surplus Property 
Subcommittee (S. Res. 129) of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs who are not 
full-time employees of the Senate. Included 
with this list is the name and address of 
each such employee, the name and address 
of the department paying the salary of such 
employee, and the annual rate of compen- 
sation for each such employee. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 


Huttle. ing to persons employed by committees Chairman, Surplus Property Subcommittee. 
_# 3 Annual rate 

Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com- 
pensation 
Oe 6007 34th Pl, NW, Washington, D, C_______..............] Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. oe $7, 240 
Ce eS eae 1474 Columbia Rd. NW, Washington, D. C__......_.._..- Smaller War Plants Corporation, Washington, D. C___.........-. 2.3%) 
Hilda Hamilton_..:............-. 705 18th St. NW., Washington, D. C__..______. Dh cnctenees Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C_........- 2800 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 1480. A bill for the relief of Charles R. 

Hooper; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1481. A bill to amend the act of June 7, 
1939 (53 Stat. 811), as amended, relating to 
the acquisition of stocks of strategic and 
critical materials for national-defense pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. KILGorE) : 

S. 1482. A bill to establish a Department 
of Military Security, to consolidate therein 
the military-security activities of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARVILLE: 

5.1483. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act providing for the suspension of an- 
nual assessment work on mining claims held 
by location in the United States, including 
the Territory of Alaska,” approved May 3, 
1943; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1484. A bill to prevent the placing of 
liens upon lands of Indian recipients of old- 
age assistance benefits; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

8.1485. A bill to enable the people of 
Puerto Rico to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the States; 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

(Mr. McCARRAN introduced Senate bill 
1486, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4309) to reduce taxa- 
tion, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

SUFFRAGE FOR RESIDENTS OF THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Recorp a statement by John Ihider, 
executive officer of the National Capital 
Housing Authority, in which he goes on 
record as being strongly in favor of suf- 
frage for the residents of the District of 
Columbia. I am glad to have his sup- 
port for the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Sumners of Texas and myself 
which proposes to give the people of the 
District of Columbia the right of suffrage, 
which so long. has been denied them. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 26, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: In accordance with 
our conversation yesterday, Iam sending you 
this statement of my belief in favor of suf- 
frage for residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I have been a resident of the District for 
many years. Before that I was a voting citi- 
zen in other communities. The difference 
between being a citizen with legal responsi- 
bility for affairs in his community and a 
mere resident who is permitted only to ex- 
press opinions and to petition his rulers may 
be intangible but it is very real. As with 
nearly all human differences, it is one of 
emphasis or of degree, but lack of responsi- 
bility tends to make for a negative attitude, 
for a tendency to avoid issues, in our case, a 
tendency to pass the buck to Congress on the 
score that, after all, Congress will decide, 
“so why should I stick my neck out.” 

Of course, there are many Washingtonians 
who do all they can for their community 
under the limitations imposed upon them. 
But often they have a sense of futility, know- 
ing that, however strongly they may be 
supported by their fellow residents, the de- 
cision rests in the hands of those to most of 
whom the District is of minor importance, 

Of course, I subscribe to the arguments 
for suffrage based upon our rights as Ameri- 
can citizens and upon the injustice of our 
being governed without our consent. But 
as a convinced believer in the democratic 
system of government, there is, to me, some- 
thing even more fundamental, It is the 


strengthening of the moral fiber of the in- 
dividual citizen by giving him responsibility 
for decisions. Even those citizens of other 
American communities, who, being entitled 
to vote, refrain from voting, have a little 
struggle within themselves. As you know, 
it is accepted as practically an axiom that 
one grows only when he makes decisions; 
betweenwhiles he lies fallow. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN IHLDER. 


ADDRESS BY GEN. MARK W. CLARK ON 
ACCEPTING AWARD OF THE ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL 


[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the address 
delivered by Gen. Mark W. Clark on the 
occasion of the Columbus Day celebration of 
the Italian-American Labor Council, Octo- 
ber 12, 1945, Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
in accepting the “four freedoms” annual 
award, which appears in the Appendix. | 


ADDRESS BY LUIGI ANTONINI AT PRESEN- 
TATION OF AWARD TO GEN. MARK W. 
CLARK 
[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the address de- 

livered by Luigi Antonini, president of the 

Italian-American Labor Council, on October 

12, 1945, on the occasion of the presentation 

of the “four freedoms” annual award to 

Gen, Mark W. Clark, which appears in the 

Appendix. | 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION OF 
AWARD TO GEN. MARK W. CLARK 
{[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
the President of the United States addressed 
to the President of the Italian-Americal 
Labor Council on the occasion of the preseD- 
tation of the annual “four freedoms” award 
to Gen. Mark W. Clark, which, as embodied 
in the presentation address of the president 
of the Italian-American Labor Council, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FEDERAL LABOR RELATIONS POLICY— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR BALL 
[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave 


have printed in the Appendix a radio address 
entitled “Needed, a Federal Relations Policy, 
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delivered by him on October 9, 1945, from 
philadelphia, Pa., which appears in the 
Appendix. | 
LOOKING AHEAD—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR BALL 

\Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave ‘to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Looking Ahead,” delivered by him be- 
fore a meeting of. the Independent Voters of 
Illinois at Winnetka, Ill, on October 10, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix. | 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE—EDI- 
TCRIAL FROM EOTTINEAU (N. DAK.) 
COURANT 
|Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “No Need for Conscription,” published 
in the Bottineau (N. Dak.) Courant, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 
COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 

{Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter written to 
the magazine Progressive and published in 
ihe issue of March 12, 1945, under the title 

‘Wake Up America,” which appears in the 

Appendix. } 

WESTERN MINING ACTIVITY—ARTICLE 
-ROM NEVADA STATE JOURNAL AND 
LETTER FROM W. CLIFFORD DUNHAM 
|Mr. CARVILLE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Nevada Mines Now Produce 22 Min- 
erals,” published in the Nevada State Journal 
of September 28, 1945, and a letter addressed 
tohim by W. Clifford Dunham, which appear 
in the Appendix. ] 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
routine morning business is closed. 


SECRETARY FOR THE MAJORITY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. 
Res. 181), as follows: 

Resolved, That Felton M. Johnston, of 
Mississippi, be, and he is hereby, elected sec- 
retary for the majority of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed 
to. 
LEO T. CROWLEY 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
Hon. Leo T. Crowley is leaving the Gov- 
ernment service today. I wish to say that 
in my opinion Mr. Crowley has rendered 
most distinguished public service. His 
administration as Chairman of the 
Board of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation has been an outstanding 
success, He took charge of that very im- 
portant responsibility against a back- 
ground of the bank failures which swept 
over the country in the depths of the 
great depression. He has administered 
the Corporation without regard to politi- 
Z considerations, and in the public in- 
erest, 

He has also had other heavy responsi- 
bilities. In each of them he has attempt- 
ed to protect the best interests of the 
United States. During his service Mr. 
Crowley has won the confidence of Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. His un- 
Umely departure from the public service 


a be regretted by the Congress and the 
slain 


I personally regret very much, Mr. 
President, that this distinguished public 
servant from my State is now returning 
to private life. I wish for him the great- 
est possible success. I did not want his 
retirement to take place without regis- 
tering my appreciation of the great serv- 
ice he has rendered to his country. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask 
unanimous consent to have read Mr. 
Crowley’s letter of resignation to the 
President of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, September .29, 1945. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: In writing this letter, 
my thoughts go back to the widespread 
human suffering in the late twenties and 
early thirties resulting from the loss of de- 


‘positors’ funds in closed banking institu- 


tions. 

It is extremely gratifying to me that since 
the inception of Federal Deposit Insurance 
there has been virtually no loss to any de- 
positor in an insured bank. Deposit insur- 
ance has played a very important part in 
reestablishing and maintaining public 
confidence in our ‘banking system. Of 
course, this confidence is due to many fac- 
tors. Principally, I believe, it springs from 
the active interest which the Members of 
Congress and the State bank supervisors 
have always taken in our operations, the co- 
operation we have received from the bank- 
ers of the Nation and the other Federal 
agencies, and the complete acceptance of the 
principle of deposit insurance by the public. 

Today there are 60,000,000 insured ac- 
counts and as of June 30, 1946, the Corpora- 
tion will have built up capital and surplus 
amounting to about $1,000,000,000. We are 
proud of this record; particularly of the fact 
that after 1114 years of deposit-insurance 
protection, the Federal Deposit Insur®fice 
Corporation could liquidate today, reimburse 
the Government the money it invested plus 
a dividend of 22 percent, and return every 
penny of the assessments the banks paid to 
the Corporation. 

In our country it is vital that the people 
have a banking system in which they can 
have complete confidence. It is inevitable 
that our banking structure will be subject 
to future strains. But I am convinced that 
if Federal Deposit Insurance is operated in 
the future according to the principles that 
have guided it in the past, the Nation’s de- 
positors will have every justification for their 
continued confidence. In all legislative dis- 
cussions incident to the drafting of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act, as well as in 
many communications to the public and ‘to 
the banking system, it has been made abun- 
dantly clear that Federal Deposit Insurance 
is dedicated solely to the protection of de- 
positors and that it would never be used 
in any fashion for monetary or credit con- 
trol or any other purpose. If this policy 
is maintained, we can be assured that de- 
posit insurance will continue to exercise a 
stabilizing influence on our economy. 

When the deposit-insurance law was draft- 
ed, it was tentatively agreed that when the 
insurance fund reached $1,000,000,000 we 
would give consideration to a reduction in 
the assessment rate. That sum will soon 
be reached and I believe that we could prop- 
erly give consideration to a possible réduc- 
tion in the assessment rate. 

As you know from your service in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, Federal Deposit 
Insurance has always enjoyed the unanimous 
support of Congress. Because of this and 
my deep interest in deposit insurance, it is 
not an easy thing for me to relinquish the 
office of Chairman of the Board of Directors 
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of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Nevertheless, I must: ask you to accept 
my resignation from this office to take effect 
on October 15. 

You have been very generous to me and I 
deeply appreciate your confidence and trust. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Chairman, 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE], who has just spoken, in express- 
ing my profound regret at the departure 
of Mr. Crowley from public service. In 
my judgment, Mr. Crowley has been one 
of the ablest, most alert, most intelli- 
gent, and one of the most forward-look- 
ing men who have held office in Wash- 
ington since I have been a Member of 
the Congress of the United Siates. 

In all his appearances before the com- 
mittees of which I was a member, in ref- 
erence to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, which was sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
with respect to all other legislative ques- 
tions before that committee dealing with 
the agencies of which Mr. Crowley was 
in control, or with which he was asso- 
ciated, and in his appearances before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations dealing 
with lend-lease and other activities of 
the Federal Government growing out of 
the war, Mr. Crowley has been ccnctruc- 
tive, he has been frank, he has never 
withheld from any committee anything 
which would in any way contribute to a 
better understanding of the legislative 
proposal involved. 

Mr. Crowley has been unselfish in his 
service to the people of the United Sates 
and in his cooperation with the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment. It is really a source of genu- 
ine regret to me that he is now departing 
from all connection with the Federal 
Government as an officer. 

I have known for a good many months, 
in fact, for a year or two, that Mr. Crow- 
ley desired to relinquish the responsibili- 
ties of public office in Washington, for 
which, from a personal viewpoint, I could 
not blame him; yet, I have been cone of 
those who urged and hoped that he 
would not retire-until he felt that he had 
accomplished the mission for which he 
came here in the first instance. 

Mr. President, I join the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and all other Senators, for I 
am sure in this instance I can speak for 
them all, in wishing Mr. Crowley every 
success in whatever future enterprises 
he may undertake, and in wishing him 
the repose and satisfaction which come 
from the inner knowledge of public duty 


* well done and a mission well consum- 


mated. 

I wish Mr. Crowley good health and 
long life, and I hope he may find occa- 
sion frequently to come among us, not 
only that we may have the pleasure of 
his charming presence, but that we may 
be the recipients of his able counsel and 
advice, and enjoy his friendly association. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
want the Recorp to show that what the 
able Senator from Wisconsin and the 
distinguished majority leader have said 


‘+ 
a 
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about Mr. Crowley is richly shared on 
the Republican side of the aisle. I speak 
with a very deep personal sense of grati- 
tude in this connection, because it has 
been my pleasure to be rather intimately 
related to Mr. Crowley’. activities dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. I think Mr. 
Crowley has rendered one of the great, 
outstanding services of our time to the 
American people. 

When the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was initiated, it was looked 
upon as something of an experiment, in 
many quarters it was viewed with consid- 
erable skepticism. In the first instance, 
the then President of the United States 
and his Secretary of the Treasury were 
opposed to the idea. Therefore, this 
great adventure was launched not only 
in the midst of consicerable doubt in the 
Government itself, but it also was 
launched, as everyone knows, at a time 
when the fiscal pulse of the American 
people was beating very low. 

Mr. Crowley was the original chairman 
of the FDIC, and has continued in that 
capacity down to this hour. I cannot 
begin to express the depth of my regret 
that he is leaving this responsibility to- 
day. 

Over the intervening decade, as indi- 
cated in his letter of resignation to the 
President, he has seen the FDIC develop 
to such a point that it now insures 60,- 
000,000 banking accounts in the United 
States, and has reached such a fiscal 
status that its capital and surplus are 
not only $1,000,000,000, but if it were 
liquidated today, it could reimburse the 
Government for the money invested plus 
a dividend of 22 percent, and still return 
every penny of the assessments the 
banks paid to the Corporation. 

Mr. President, I do not think we can 
put too much emphasis upon this sort of 
a record in the public service. The FDIC 
has been the steel beam of public con- 
fidence throughout the last treacherous 
and difficult decade. I hesitate to think 
what might have happened in this coun- 
try in the late thirties if there had not 
been popular reliance upon this under- 
lying warranty that the bank accounts in 
America were safe, and that can never be 
dissociated from the utterly impartial, 
utterly unpartial, always courageous, al- 
ways effective management which Mr. 
Crowley has given to this great institu- 
tion. 

It is a source of very great regret to 
me that he is leaving. I hope that the 
spirit in which he has administered the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
will live after him. If it does, it will con- 
tinue to be a benediction to the American 
people. 

Mr. Crowley has done many other 
things in his service for the Government. 
He has occupied many difficult and re- 
sponsible fiscal positions, and in every 
instance, Mr. President—and this is, I 
am afraid, a somewhat unique record— 
in every instance he has been absolutely 
faithful to the intelligent self-interest 
of the United States. 

I join my distinguished friends in wish- 
ing Mr. Crowley Godspeed as he returns 
to civilian life. He has rendered a very 


great service to his country, and if there 
were a medal for distinguished civilian 
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service I would nominate him to receive 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Downey in the chair). The Chair rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
want to join my colleagues who have 
spoken in tribute to Mr. Crowley. I en- 
dorse all they have said. 

I did not know Mr. Crowley before he 
came to Washington to be the head of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, but he has lived at the same hotel 
at which I live, and I have seen him 
almost every day during the time he has 
been in office here. I therefore speak 
from knowledge of the man. I do not 
know that I ever met a more delightful 
gentleman. He is courteous to a degree, 
considerate of everyone with whom he 
comes in contact, kindly, affable, and, I 
believe, one of the most engaging per-- 
sonalities I have ever known. 

As an official of the Federal Govern- 
ment he has no superior. As my col- 
leagues have said, he has met every task 
in a fair, frank, open, sensible way, and 
I do not believe any Man in our country 
could have filled better or more success- 
fully the various positions he has held 
here during the last few years. 

There is another attribute of Mr. 
Crowley to which I wish to refer. That 
is his fearlessness of speech and of ac- 
tion. Just to look at him, just to hear 
him talk ordinarily one would not be 
certain that he was an absolutely fear- 
less person. He is so gentlemanly one 
might think he was not entirely fearless. 
But I have heard him express his opin- 
ions and his views under circumstances 
when it took great courage to express 
them, and he did so in the most con- 
siderate way in the world. He did it in 
a way that was inoffensive, and yet he 
was as determined and as fearless as I 
ever knew any man to be in expressing 
himself. He has moral courage, and that 
kind of courage is of the greatest value 
to any man in public life. 

I like Mr. Crowley personally. I ad- 
mire him officially. I believe he is one of 
the best Americans we have, and he has 
made one of the best public servants. 

Mr. President, I arose merely for the 
purpose of adding my simple tribute to 
his worth, to his ability, to his sagacity, 
and to his fearlessness. 

I wish for him continued success in life 
and the best of health and happiness. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
words of my distinguished colleagues, and 
especially those of the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], re- 
specting Mr. Crowley strike a very re- 
sponsive chord in my heart. I am very 
familiar with the situation in the Dust 
Bowl in the Northwest in the early 
thirties. In the early part of 1933 our 
late colleague, Senator Herring, of Iowa, 
called a meeting of the governors of the 
Northwest. Eleven governors attended, 
and five of us were sent to Washington 
to confer with the late President Roose- 
velt. On that occasion in Washington 
we met Mr. Crowley in the White House. 
He was in the complete confidence of the 
President. I remember the President 
saying to him, “Now, Leo, you know what 
the situation is up there in the Northwest, 
and I am going to be guided by what you 
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say.” Mr. Crowley produced at that time 
six telegrams he had received that morn. 
ing setting forth that six creameries jn 
Wisconsin had either been blown up or 
burned, or had coal oil poured upon 
essential parts so as to render them use. 
less. Mr. Crowley did a magnificent job 
in helping the people throughout the 
Northwest in those drought years, and | 
believe they will be eternally gratefy) 


‘for what he did for them and think of 


him in most affectionate terms. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but after 
he came to Washington he was ever help. 
ful to the new Senators from the North- 
west. Time and time again I have per. 
sonally called upon Mr. Crowley to help 
me, sometimes in connection with rather 
trivial matters, and I always found the 
door open and found him ready with 
hearty welcome when some of my con- 
stituents.and I went to see him. 

Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
hoping for Mr. Crowley long life and suc- 
cess in all his undertakings. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I am 
sure the entire membership of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
join with me when, as chairman of the 
committee, I express my deep regret over 
the resignation of Mr. Leo T. Crowley. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Mr, 
Crowley was at the head, at one and the 
same time, of more important. agencies 
of Government than any other admin- 
istrator and the whole country recog- 
nized his invaluable service not only to 
the country but to the whole world. I 
warmly endorse everything that has been 
said on the floor of the Senate today re- 
specting this faithful and most able pub- 
lic servant. For his unusual services to 
his country, Mr. Crowley should receive 
the distinguished service medal, and I 
heartily join the Senator from Michigan 
S proposing such a medal for Mr. Crow- 

ey. 

Inasmuch as our committee deals with 
banking matters, including the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Mr. 
Crowley appeared before it on a great 
many occasions. The committee has the 
greatest confidence in Mr. Crowley, and 
when we knew that he was in favor of a 
certain piece of legislation the commil- 
tee would be 75 percent in favor of it 
even before any hearings were held. 

Mr. Crowley has rendered most dis- 
tinguishd public service. I heard some 
time ago that he contemplated resigning, 
and I called him up personally and asked 
him please to remain because of the im- 
portance to our country and to the world 
in the present crisis of the work he was 
performing. He had served a long while, 
however, and felt he should leave the 
service. Though leaving, I am sure the 
Government can always look to him for 
counsel and advice. That is a comfort to 
all of us. I greatly regret his departure 
from public office. I am sure all Senators 
regret it. I wish for him every success 
in his new endeavors, and pray that he 
may have a long life and enjoy to the 
fullest extent good health and happiness. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the “is 
tinguished Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
VANDENBERG] has voiced with complete 
ness and warmth of feeling our senl- 
ments. toward Mr. Crowley. We of the 
minority appreciate what he has said. 
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Icannot help, however, adding a purely 
personal word. In the long years in 
which I have served in the Congress I 
have known no man who so completely 
merited the confidence of his fellow 
americans and the Members of both 
pranches of the Congress than did Mr. 
crowley. He has worked with amazing 
industry. He has had sure and sound 
judgment upon public questions. He has 
always had courage in reaching and giv- 
ing utterance to his beliefs upon public 
affairs, and at all times he has had the 
highest standards of public duty and the 
highest conceptions of public service. I 
express my deep regret that he is leav- 
ing the public service, and that we are no 
longer to have the benefit of his judgment 
and the wisdom of his counsel. I wish for 
him every good thing in the life which I 
hope stretches before him for many 
years. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as a 
minority member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency I very earnestly 
second the remarks made by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency [Mr.- WAGNER] with reference 
to Mr. Leo T. Crowley. We of the mi- 
nority have enjoyed working with him. 
We have learned to respect him fully, and 
we regret very much to see him leave the 
important position which he has held. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I rise 
merely to say a few words about Mr. 
Crowley. Very appropriate tributes to 
him have already been paid by my col- 
leagues, and I shall not repeat them. As 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I have had considerable con- 
tact with Mr. Crowley. I have always 
found his views to be very sound. I have 
found him to be courageous, and I very 
deeply regret that he is leaving the 
public service. We have too few of his 
type in the administrative branch of the 
Government. 


FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE—REPORT OF 
GENERAL MARSHALL 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point as a part-of my 
remarks the final chapter in the report 
of the Chitf of Staff, Gen. George C. 
Marshall. The chapter is entitled “For 
the Common Defense.” I have read the 
Teport in its entirety. I should like to 
have all of it printedin the Recorp. Un- 
less 1 am very much mistaken,. the re- 
port will go down in our history as one 
of the greatest of American state papers. 
In order that its circulation may be 
larger than it would otherwise be, I par- 
Ucularly wish to have printed in the 
Record the final chapter, which is a 
Warning to our country as to the future. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re- 
Serving the right to object—and I do not 
expect to object—why does not the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina have the en- 
ure report made a Senate document, so 
that the report in its entirety may be 
available to us? 
wa BAILEY. Mainly because of the 

Mr. CONNALLY. The concluding 
chapter is very fine; but the basis for 
the concluding chapter is spread 
throughout the report. I hope the Sen- 
ator will not restrict his request to plac- 
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ing in the Recorp merely the concluding 
chapter. 

Mr. BAILEY. At this time I ask that 
the final chapter be printed in the Rrc- 
orp. At a later time I shall ask to have 
the entire report made a Senate docu- 
ment. I believe that at least 100,000 
copies should be printed. However, as 
a rule, the Senate authorizes the print- 
ing of only a limited number of copies 
of a Senate document—sometimes 200, 
and sometimes 2,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection 
to the number suggested, but I believe 
that the report should be printed in its 
entirety. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have had a great 
many requests for copies of this report, 
and I hope the Senator will see fit to ask 
that it be made a Senate document. 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall send forward the 
final chapter, to be printed in the REcorp 
in accordance with my request. Later 
I shall ask that 100,000 copies of Gen- 
eral Marshall’s report to the Secretary 
of War be printed as a Senate document. 
It is a great history and a great lesson. 

Mr. GURNEY. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I feel that it would be 
well to make an appropriation so that 
the War Department may have it print- 
ed, because I feel that it is a wonderful 
document. Last night I spent about 2 
hours reading it. Iam sure that its value 
would be much greater if the maps were 
printed as a part of the document. If 
the report were printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, it would not be nearly so informa- 
tive or valuable as it is in its present 
form. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, why 
is it that the War Department can print 
the maps and we cannot? 

Mr. BAILEY. There is a very limited 
number of copies of the report available 
in the form in which it was printed. As 
I understand, the report was printed by 
the Government Printing Office and 
made available to the public at cost. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the Senator is 
aware of the fact that the report has 
been printed in pamphlet form, and is 
on every newsstand. Before the report 
was finished, arrangements were made 
with Simon & Shuster to publish it. It 
is available in much better form than it 
would be in a Senate document, which 
would not include the maps. Anyone 
who wishes to pay a dollar for it can buy 
it. 

In the form in which it has been pub- 
lished, it is much easier to read than a 
Senate document would be. It is pub- 
lished in large type. The United States 
News has published it in finer print. 
Certainly anyone who wishes it had bet- 
ter pay a dollar and buy it at a news- 
stand than try to get it in the form of 
a Senate document. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the con- 
siderations which the Senator from Ohio 
has mentioned had all occurred tome. I 
believe the report to be so valuable and 
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so important, containing, as it does, the 
story of such a marvelous piece of work 
by our Army and Navy that we ought 
to arrange for its circulation by the 
Congress. I have made my request. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Gur- 
NEY] has made a suggestion. Why not 
have my request referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Afiairs with a view 
to having the appropriation authorized? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamentarian 
that the request would have to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest that the 
Committee on Printing be instructed to 
consider the publication of the maps and 
charts. If they can be published for the 
Army, I do not see why they cannot be 
published for the United States Senate. 
If not, we had better change our rules. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Under 
the law, if 100,000 copies are desired, it 
will have to be done by concurrent reso- 
lution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How about 50,000? 
Does the law apply to 50,000? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
160,000 copies are desired, a concurrent 
resolution is required. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How about 99,000 
copies? That is up to the Senate, how- 
ever. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the first request of the 
Senator from North Carolina? The 
Chair hears none. 


The matter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FoR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


To fulfill its responsibility for protecting 
this Nation against foreign enemies, the Army 
must project its planning beyond the im- 
mediate future. In this connection I feel 
that I have a duty, a responsibility, to pre- 
sent publicly at this time my conception, 
from a military point of view, of what is 
required to prevent another international 
catastrophe. 

For years men have been concerned with 
individual security. Modern nations have 
given considerable study and effort to the 
establishment of social-security systems for 
those unable or unwise enough to provide 
for themselves. But effective insurance 
against the disasters which have slaughtered 
millions of people and leveled their homes 
is long overdue. 

We finish each bloody war with a feeling 
of acute revulsion against this savage form 
of human behavior, and yet on each occasion 
we confuse military preparedness with the 
causes of war and then drift almost de- 
liberately into another catastrophe. This 
error of judgment was defined long ago by 
Washington. He proposed to endow this 
Nation at the outset with a policy which 
should have been a reasonable guaranty of 
our security for centuries. The cost of refus- 
ing his guidance is recorded in the sacrifice 
of life and in the accumulation of moun- 
tainous debts. We have continued impracti- 
cal. We have ignored the hard realities of 
world affairs. We have been purely ideal- 
istic. 


Mr. President, will 


We must start, I think, with a correction 
of the tragic misunderstanding that a se- 
curity policy is a war policy. War has been 
defined by a people who have thought a lot 
about it—the Germans. They have startea 
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most of the recent ones. The German 
soldier-philosopher Clausewitz described war 
as a special violent form of political action. 
Frederic of Prussia, who left Germany the 
belligerent legacy which has now destroyed 
her, viewed war as a device to enforce his 
will whether he was right or wrong. He held 
that with an invincible offensive military 
force he could win any politcial argument. 
This is the doctrine Hitler carried to the 
verge of complete success. It is the doctrine 
of Japan. It is a criminal doctrine, and like 
other forms of crime, it has cropped up again 
and again since man began to live with his 
neighbors in communities and nations. 
There has long been an effort to outlaw war 
for exactly the same reason that man has 
outlawed murder. But the law prohibiting 
murder does not of itself prevent murder, 
It must be enforced. The enforcing power, 
however, must be maintained on a strictly 
democratic basis. There must not be a 
large standing army subject to the behest 
of a group of schemers. The citizen-soldier 
is the guaranty against such a misuse of 
power. 

In order to establish an international sys- 
tem for preventing wars, peace-loving peoples 
of the world are demonstrating an eagerness 
to send their representatives to such confer- 
ences as those at Dumbarton Oaks and San 
Francisco with the fervent hope that they 
may find a practical solution. Yet, until it is 
proved that such a solution has been found 
to prevent wars, a rich nation which lays 
down its arms as we have done after every 
war in our history, will court disaster. The 
existence of the complex and fearful instru- 
ments of destruction now available make this 
a simple truth which is, in my opinion, un- 
debatable. 

So far as their ability to defend themselves 
and their institutions was concerned, the 
great democracies were sick nations when Hit- 
ler openly massed his forces to impose his will 
on the world. As sick as any was the United 
States of America. We had no field army. 
There were the bare skeletons of three and 
one-half divisions scattered in small pieces. 
over the entire United States. It was impos- 
sible to train even these few combat troops 
as divisions because motor transportation and 
other facilities were lacking and funds for 
adequate maneuvers were not appropriated. 
The Air Forces consisted of a few partial- 
ly equipped squadrons serving continental 
United States, Panama, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines; their planes were largely obsoles- 
cent and could hardly have survived a single 
day of modern aerial combat. We lacked 
modern arms and equipment. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proclaimed, on September 8, 
1939, that a limited emergency existed for the 
United States we were, in terms of available 
strength, not even a third-rate military 
pewer. Some collegians had been informing 
the world and evidently convincing the Jap- 
anese that the young men of America would 
refuse to fight in defense of their country. 

The German armies swept over Europe at 
the very moment we sought to avoid war by 
assuring ourselves that there could be no war, 
The security of the United States of America 
was saved by sea distances, by allies, and by 
the errors of a prepared enemy. For probably 
the last time in the history of warfare those 
ocean distances were a vital factor in our de- 
fense. We may elect again to depend on 
others and the whim and error of potential 
enemies, but if we do we will be carrying the 
treasure and freedom of this great Nation in 
&@ paper bag. 

Returning from France after the last war, 
with General Pershing, I participated in his 
endeavors to persuade the Nation to establish 
and maintain a sound defense policy. Had 
his recommendations been accepted, they 
might have saved this country the hundreds 
of billions of dollars and the more than a 
million casualties it has cost us again to re- 
store the peace. We might even have been 
spared this present world tragedy. General 
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Pershing was asked against whom do we pre- 
pare. Obviously that question could not be 
answered specifically. until nearly 20 years 
later, when Adolf Hitler led the replenished: 
armies of defeated Germany back into world 
conflict. Even as late as 1940 I was asked 
very much the same question before a com- 
mittee of Congress. Not even then could I 
say definitely exactly where we might have 
to fight, but I did recall that in past wars the 
United States forces had fought in Latin 
America, in France, in Belgium, in Germany, 
in Russia, in Siberia, in Africa, in the Philip- 
pines, and in China, but I did not anticipate 
that in the near future American soldiers 
would fight in the heart of Burma and in the 
islands of the vast Pacific, and would be garri- 
soning areas across the entire land and water 
masses of the earth. From this lesson there 
is no alternative but that this Nation must 
be prepared to defend its interest against any 
nation or combination of nations which 
might sometime feel powerful enough to at- 
tempt the settlement of political arguments 
or gain resources or territory by force of arms. 

Twice in recent history the factories and 
farms and people of the United States have 
foiled aggressor nations; conspirators against 
the peace would not give us a third oppor- 
tunity. 

Between Germany and America in 1914 and 
again in 1939 stood Great Britain and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, France, 
Poland, and the other countries of Europe. 
Because the technique of destruction had not 
progressed to its present peak, these nations 
had to be eliminated and the Atlantic Ocean 
crossed by ships before our factories could be 
brought within the range of the enemy guns. 
At the close of the German war in Europe 
they were just on the outer fringes of the 
range of fire from an enemy in Europe. 
Goering stated after his capture that it was 
a certainty the eastern American cities would 
have been under rocket bombardment had 
Germany remained undefeated for two more 
years. The first attacks would have started 
much sooner. The technique of war has 
brought the United States, its homes and 
factories, into the front line of world Ccon- 
flict. They escaped destructive bombard- 
ment in the Second World War. They would 
not in a third. 

It no longer appears practical to continue 
what we once conceived as hemispheric de- 
fense as a satisfactory basis for our security. 
We are now concerned with the peace of the 
entire world. And the peace can only be 
maintained by the strong. 

What, then, must we do to remain strong 
and still not bankrupt ourselves on military 
expenditures to maintain a prohibitively ex- 
pensive professional army, even if one could 
be recruited? President Washington an- 
swered that question in recommendations to 
the first Congress to convene under the 
United States Constitution. He proposed a 
program for the peacetime training of a 
citizen army. At that time the conception 
of a large professional regular army was con- 
sidered dangerous to the liberties of the Na- 
tion. It is stillso today. But the determin- 
ing factor in solving this problem will in- 
evitably be the relation between the mainte- 
nance of military power and the cost in 
annual appropriations. No system, even if 
actually adopted in the near future, can sur- 
vive the political pressure to reduce the mili- 
tary budget if the costs are high—and profes- 
sional armies are very costly. 

There is now another disadvantage to a 
large professional standing army. Wars in 
the twentieth century are fought with the 
total resources—economic, scientific, and hu- 
man—of entire nations. Every specialized 
field of human knowledge is employed. 
Modern war requires the skills and knowledge 
of the individuals of a nation. 

Obviously, we cannot all put on uniforms 
and stand ready to repel invasion. The 
greatest energy in peacetime of any success- 
ful nation must be devoted to productive 
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and gainful labor. But all Americans can jy 
the next generations prepare themselves ty 
serve their country in maintaining the pears 
or against the tragic hour when peace js 
broken, if such a misfortune again overtakes 
us. This is what is meant by universal mjjj. 
tary training. It is not universal military 
service—the actual induction of men int) 
the combatant forces. Such forces would be 
composed during peacetime of volunteers, 
The trainees would be in separate organiza. 
tions, maintained for training purposes only, 
Once trained, young men would be freed from 
further connection with the Army unless they 
chose, as they now may, to enroll in the Na. 
tional Guard or an organized reserve unit, or 
to volunteer for service in the smail profes. 
sional army. When the Nation is in Jeopardy, 
they could be called, just as men are now 
called, by a committee of local neighbors, jy 
an order of priority. amd under such condi. 
tions as directed at that time by the Congress, 

The concept of universal military training 
is not founded, as some may believe, on the 
principle of a mass army. The Army has 
been accused of rigidly holding to this doc. 
trine in the face of modern developments, 
Nothing, I think, could be further from the 
fact, as the record of the mobilization for this 
war demonstrates. Earlier in this report | 
explained how we had allocated manpower to 
exploit American technology. Out of our en- 
tire military mobilization of 14,000,000 men, 
the number of infantry troops was less than 
1,500,000 Army and Marine. 

The remainder of our armed forces, sea, 
air, and ground, was largely fighting a war 
of machinery. Counting those engaged in 
war production there were probably seventy. 
five to eighty million Americans directly in- 
volved in prosecution of the war. To tech- 
nological warfare we devoted 98 percent of 
our entire effort. 

Nor is it proposed now to abandon this 
formula which has been so amazingly su- 
cessful, The harnessing of the basic power 
of the universe will further spur our efforts 
to use brain for brawn in safeguarding the 
United States of America. 

However, technology does not eliminate 
the need for men in war. The Air Forces, 
which were the highest developed technologi- 
cally of any of our armed forces in this war, 
required millions of men to do their job, 
Every B-29 that winged over Japan was (e- 
pendent on the efforts of 12 officers and 73 
men in the immediate combat area alone. 

The number of men that were involved 
in the delivery of the atomic bomb on Hito- 
shima was tremendous. First we had to 
have the base in the Marianag from which 
the plane took off. This first required pre- 
liminary operations across the vast Pacific, 
thousands of ships, millions of tons of sup- 
ply, the heroic efforts of hundred of thou- 
sands of men. Further, we needed the B- 
29's and their fighter escort which gave us 
control of the air over Japan. This was the 
result of thousands of hours of training and 
preparation in the United States, and the 
energies of hundreds of thousands of mel. 

The effective technology on the military 
structure is idential to its effect on te 
national economy. Just as the automobdilt 
replaced the horse and made work for mi 
lons of Americans, the atomic explosives ¥'" 
require the services of millions of men i We 
are compelled to employ them in fighting 
our battles. 

This war has made it clear that the security 
of the Nation, when challenged by an arme¢ 
enemy, requires the services of virtually ™ 
able-bodied male citizens within the fe 
tive military age group. ' 

In war the Nation cannot depend on th 
numbers of men willing to volunteer {0 
active service; nor can our security in pea 

In another national emergency, the ex!s* 
ence of a substantial portion of the Nation’ 
young manpower already trained or iD prot 
ess of training, would make it possible to 
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fill out immediately the peacetime ranks of 
the Navy, the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, and the Organized Reserve. As a re- 
sult our armed forces would be ready for 
almost immediate deployment to counter ini- 
tial hostile moves, ready to prevent an enemy 
from gaining footholds from which he could 
launch destructive attacks against our in- 
dustries and our homes. By this method we 
would establish, for the generations to come, 
a national military policy: (1) Which is en- 
tirely within the financial capabilities of our 
peacetime economy and is absolutely demo- 
cratic in its nature, and (2) which places the 
military world and therefore the political 
world on notice that this vast power, linked 
to our tremendous resources, wealth, and 
production, is immediately available. There 
can be no question that all the nations of 
the world will respect our yiews accordingly, 
creating at least a probability of peace on 
earth and of good will among men rather 
than disaster upon disaster in a tormented 
worid where the very processes of civilization 
itself are constantly threatened. 

The decision in this matter is so grave in 
consequence that it demands complete frank- 
ness on my part. Therefore I must say that 
many of the objections which have been 
made to universal military training appear 
to be influenced by ulterior motives, or to 
ignore completely the tragedies of the past 
and present which we are seeking to avoid 
for the future. They often seem to give 
undue importance to restrictions on our free- 
dom of life, trivial in comparison with the 
awful tragedies we are seeking to avoid and 
the great blessings we hope to secure for suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The timing of our decision on the question 
of universal military training is urgent. The 
officials of the State Department have been 
strongly of the opinion that a decision in this 
matter prior to the final peace negotiations 
would greatly strengthen the hand of the 
United States in securing acceptance of a 
genuine organization to handle international 
differences. 

The terms of the final peace settlement 
will provide a basis for determining the 
strength of the regular or permanent post- 
war military forces of the United States— 
air, ground, and naval—but they cannot, in 
my opinion, alter the necessity for a system 
of universal military training. 

The yardstick by which the size of the 
permanent force must be measured is maxi- 
mum security with minimum cost in men, 
matériel, and maintenance. So far as they 
can foresee world conditions a decade from 
now, War Department planners, who have 
taken every conceivabie factor into consid- 
eration, believe that our position will be 
sound if we set up machinery which will 
permit the mobilization of an army of 4,000,- 
000 men within a period of 1 year following 
any international crisis resulting in a na- 
tional emergency for the United States. 

The Regular Army must be comprised 
largely of a strategic force, heavy in air 
power, partially deployed in the Pacific and 
the Caribbean ready to protect the Nation 
against a sudden hostile thrust and imme- 
diately available for emergency action wher- 
ever required. It is obvious that another 
war would start with a lightning attack to 
take us unaware. The pace of the attack 
would be at supersonic speeds of rocket 
weapons closely followed by a striking force 
which would seek to exploit the initial and 
critical advantage. We must be sufficiently 
Prepared against such a threat to hold the 
enemy at a distance until we can rapidly 
mobilize our strength. The Regular Army 
and the National Guard must be prepared to 
meet such a crisis. 

Another mission of the Regular Army is 
to provide the security garrisons for the out- 
lying bases. We quickly lost the Philippines, 
Guam, and Wake Islands at the beginning of 
this war and are still expending lives and 
Wealth in recovering them. 
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The third mission of the permanent Army 
is to furnish the overhead, the higher head- 
quarters which must keep the machine and 
the plans up to date for whatever national 
emergency we may face in the future. This 
overhead includes the War Department, the 
War College, the service schools, and the 
headquarters of the military areas into which 
continental United States is subdivided to 
facilitate decentralized command and co- 
ordination of the peacetime military ma- 
chine. This was about all we had on the eve 
of this war, planners and a small number 
of men who had little to handle in practice 
but sound ideas on how to employ the war- 
time hosts that would be gathered in the 
storm. Had it not been for the time the 
British Empire and the Soviets bought us, 
those plans and ideas would have been of 
little use. 

The fourth and probably the most impor- 
tant mission of the Regular Army is to pro- 
vide the knowledge, the expert personnel, 
and the installations for training the citizen- 
soldier upon whom, in my view, the future 
peace of the world largely depends. 

Of the citizen Army, the National Guard 
is in the first category of importance. It 
must be healthy and strong, ready to take 
its place in the first line of defense in the 
first weeks of an emergency, and not depend- 
ent upon a year or more of training before 
it can be conditioned to take the field against 
a trained enemy. It is not feasible under the 
conditions of peace for the National Guard 
within itself to provide the basic, the funda- 
mental training which is an imperative re- 
quirement for its mission. Therefore, in my 
opinion, based on a long and intimate experi- 
ence with the guard from 1907 until 1941, 
the essential requirement for such a system 
under modern conditions is universal mili- 
tary training from which to draw the volun- 
teers for the ranks of the guard. Without 
such a firm foundation, I am clearly of the 
opinion that a sufficiently dependable force 
for our postwar needs cannot be maintained. 

The second important component of the 
citizen army is the Organized Reserve 
through which full mobilization of the 
Nation’s resources to war footing is accom- 
plished. At the start of the present war the 
Reserve was almost entirely an officer corps, 
the regimental and divisional groups lacking 
a practical basis for mobilization. The con- 
tribution of this component was therefore 
largely one of individuals, but of wide extent 
and great importance. The depleted officer 
ranks of the Regular Army were filled by the 
Reserve, the countless new staffs and organi- 
zations were mainy composed of Reserve offi- 
cers, the great training camps for men in- 
ducted through the Selective Service System 
drew in the beginning on the officer strength 
of the Reserve Corps. The officer-candidate 
schools from which our present Army ac- 
quired its vital small-unit leadership were 
staffed by Reserve officers. These officers 
were largely veterans of World War I and 
graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Pitifully small appropriations had 
limited training to a brief period once in 
every 3 or 4 years and so few numbers of 
troops that the limited training the Reserve 
officers received had little relation to actual 
battle. 

This lack of troops with which Reserve 
officers could require practical experience in 
command and staff work was the most critical 
limitation. There was no enlisted strength 
in the Reserve force. There was little con- 
nection and understanding between the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and the National 
Guard—which had an enlisted strength—and 
the number of enlisted men in the Regular 
Army was so small that it was impossible to 
qualify Reserve officers by training with 
Regulars. Especially in the dense centers of 
population there were few Regular troops. 
Yet here were located the largest groups of 
Reserve officers. Even had funds for trans- 
portation to the areas where Regular troops 
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were stationed been available, and they were 
not, the few troops on the Regular rolls 
would have been completely submerged under 
a deluge of Reserve officers. For example, 
the strength of the Officers’ Reserve Corps in 
1938 was more than double the number of 
Regular soldiers in combat units in the con- 
tinental United States. 

Only by universal military training can full 
vigor and life be instilled into the Reserve 
system. It creates a pool of well-trained 
men and officers from which the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves can draw 
volunteers; it provides opportunities for the 
Guard and Reserve units to participate in 
corps and Army maneuvers, which are vital 
preparations to success in military cam- 
paigns. Without these trained men and of- 
ficers, without such opportunities to develop 
skill through actual practice in realistic ma- 
neuvers, neither the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, nor the Reserve can hope to 
bring high. efficiency to their vital missions. 

Though ROTC graduates composed 12 per- 
cent of the war officers, its most important 
contribution was the immediate availability 
of its product. Just what we could have done 
in the first phases of our mobilization and 
training without these men I do not know. 
I do know that our plans would have had to 
be greatly curtailed and the cessation of hos- 
tilities on the European front would have 
been delayed accordingly. We must enlarge 
and strengthen the system. It must be es- 
tablished on a higher level, comparable to the 
academic levels of college education in which 
the young men of the ROTC are engaged. All 
this is made easily possible if the student has 
participated in universal military training, 
and at the same time the length of the course 
can be shortened by 1 year. He would enter 
the ROTC as far advanced as his predecessors 
were after 2%4 years of the original 3-year 
course. He would have completed his ele- 
mentary training—the military equivalent 
of his grammar-school and high-school 
courses—and would be prepared for college 
work, that is, for training as an Officer, a 
prospective leader of men. The product of 
such an ROTC would provide the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves with an 
officer corps of exceptional character. 

An unbroken period of 1 year’s training 
appears essential to the success of a sound 
security plan based on the concept of a citi- 
zen army. 

It is possible to train individual soldiers as 
replacements for veteran divisions and air 
groups as we now do in a comparatively short 
period of time. The training of the unit 
itself cannot be accomplished at best in less 
than a year; air units require even more time. 
The principle is identical to that of coaching 
a football team. A haifback can learn 
quickly how to run with the ball, but it takes 
time and much practice and long hours of 
team scrimmage before he is proficient at 
carrying the ball through an opposing team, 
utilizing the aid of the 10 other men on the 
team. So it is with an Army division or 
combat air group. Men learn to fire a rifle 
or machine gun quickly, but it takes long 
hours of scrimmage, which the Army calls 
maneuver, before the firing of the rifle is co- 
ordinated with the activities of more than 
14,000 other men on the team. 

All men who might someday have to fight 
for their nation must have this team train- 
ing. The seasoned soldiers of our present 
superb divisions will have lived beyond the 
age of military usefulness. The situation 
will be similar in the peacetime army to that 
which obtained when we began to mobilize 
for this war and all men had to have at least 
a year of unit training before we had divi- 
sions even fit for shipment overseas. 

The training program would be according 
to the standards which have made the Amer- 
ican soldier in this war the equal of the finest 
fighting men. It would be kept abreast of 
technical developments and the resulting 
modifications of tactics. 
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Throughout the training a strenuous pro- 
gram of instruction would have to be fol- 
lowed, but it would not be possible in peace 
to carry on the work under the tremendous 
pressure we now follow in wartime. Ath- 
letics, recreational opportunities, short week 
ends, and other vacational opportunities 
such as at Christmas time, would, of course, 
be necessary. However, if the Government 
is to be justified in the expenditure of the 
funds involved, a vigorous schedule should 
be enforced; otherwise we would produce a 
half-baked product which would fail to com- 
mand the respectful attention of the nations 
of the world, and therefore negate the pri- 
mery purpose of the entire system. 

To those who fear the Army might mili- 
tarize our young men and indoctrinate them 
with dangerous conceptions, to those who 
express doubts of the Army's capacity to do 
the job, I submit the evidence of our present 
armies. The troops have been trained suffi- 
ciently to defeat a first-class enemy. Their 
minds have not been warped—quite the con- 
trary. The American people are satisfied, I 
am confident, that their armies are, in fact, 
armies of democracy. They Know that the 
men composing those armies are far better 
physically than they otherwise would have 
been, that their general health has been 
better than at home, except for those serving 
in the tropical jungles. The officers who 
trained our armies were largely citizen-sol- 
diers. They did have the initial guidance of 
Regular officers, but only 2 percent of the 
entire officer corps was professional. Only 
slightly more were of the National Guard; 
25 percent were products of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, 12 percent more were men com- 
missioned direct from civil life because of 
certain professional qualifications. The 
great majority of the officers came up from 
the ranks, 59 percent of the total, which 
guaranteed the democracy of the Army. 

To those who consider the introduction of 
a system of universal military training an 
imposition on democracy, I would reply that 
in my opinion it would be the most demo- 
cratic expression of our national life. What- 
ever my limitations may be in judging tiis 
matter, I submit the evidence of the pro- 
posal of our first President. 

Washington's program provided for univer- 
sal training of all men arriving at the age of 
17. The citizen militia was to be divided 
into three classes, men from 17 to 21, known 
as the advance corps, men 21 to 46, known as 
the main corps, and men from 46 to 61, 
known as the reserve corps. All of the peace- 
time training would have been concentrated 
in the advance corps, but eventually all mem- 
bers of main and reserve corps would have 
been graduates of the training program. The 
militia bill was first introduced in the third 
session of the First Congress. It was con- 
sidered in the House on March 5, 1792, and as 
finally enacted contained no element of any 
of Washington’s recommendations. It was 
so emasculated when finally adopted that the 
representative who introduced the bill him- 
self voted against its passage. 

It appears probable that had the bill been 
approved by Congress, the United States 
might have avoided much of the war making 
that has filled its brief history. The im- 
pressment of American seamen would not 
‘have been regarded as a harmless pastime in 
the early 1800's, nor would the Kaiser have 
been so easily disposed to avenge the death 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand in 1914 
with a world war, nor Adolph Hitler have 
been quite so quick to break the peace, if 
over these years the United States had been 
recognized by the warmongers as a Nation 
immediately to be reckoned with. 

The peacetime army must not only be pre- 
pared for immediate mobilization of an effec- 
tive war army, but it must have in reserve 
the weapons needed for the first months of 
the fighting and clear-cut plans for immedi- 
ately producing the tremendous additional 
guantities of matériel necessary in total 
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war. We must never again face a great na- 
tional crisis with ammunition lacking to 
serve our guns, few guns to fire, and no de- 
cisive procedures for procuring vital arms in 
sufficient quantities. 

The necessity for continuous research into 
the military ramifications of man’s scientific 
advance is now clear to all and it should not 
be too difficult to obtain the necessary ap- 
propriations for this purpose during peace- 
time. There is, however, always much reluc- 
tance to expenditure of funds for improve- 
ment of war-making instruments, particular- 
ly where there is no peacetime usefulness in 
the product. 

The development of combat airplanes is 
closely allied with development of civil aero- 
nautics; the prototypes of many of our pres- 
ent transport planes, and those soon to come 
were originally bombers. Many of the aero- 
nautical principles that helped give this Na- 
tion the greatest Air Force in the world grew 
out of commercial development and our pro- 
duction know-how at the start of this war 
was partially the fruit of peacetime com- 
mercial enterprise. Since many vital types 
of weapons have no commercial counterpart, 
the peacetime development of these weapons 
has been grossly neglected. Antiaircraft 
weapons are a good example. The highly 
efficient antiaircraft of today did not ma- 
terialize until long after the fighting began. 
The consequent cost in time, life, and money 
of this failure to spend the necessary sums 
on such activity in peacetime has been ap- 
paling. 

There is another phase of scientific research 
which I think has been somewhat ignored— 
the development of expeditious methods for 
the mass production of war matériel. This is 
of great importance since it determines how 
quickly we can mobilize our resources if war 
comes and how large and costly our reserve 
stocks of war matériel must be. Serious 
thought and planning along this ‘ine can 
save millions of tax dollars. 

We can be certain that the next war, if 


there is one, will be even more total than 


this one. The nature of war is such that 
once it now begins it can end only as this 
one is ending, the destruction of the van- 
quished, and it should be assumed that an- 
other reconversion from peace to war pro. 
duction will take place initially under enemy 
distant bombardment. Industrial mobiliza- 
tion plans must be founded on these assump- 
tions and so organized that they will meet 
them and any other situation that may de- 
velop. Yet they must in no way retard or 
inhibit the course of peacetime production. 

If this Nation is to remain great it must 
bear in mind now and in the future that war 
is not the choice of those who wish passion- 
ately for peace. It is the choice of those 
who are willing to resort to violence for 
political advantage. We can fortify ourselves 
against disaster, I am convinced, by the mea- 
sures I have here outlined. In these protec- 
tions we can face the future with a reasonable 
hope for the best and with quiet assurance 
that even though the worst may come, we are 
prepared for it. 

As President Washington said in his mes- 
sage to Congress of December 3, 1793: 

“I cannot recommend to your notice meas- 
ures for the fulfillment of our duties to the 
rest of the world, without again pressing 
upon you the necessity of placing ourselves 
in a position of complete defense and of ex- 
acting from them the fulfillment of the du- 
ties towards us. The United States ought 
not to indulge a persuasion, that contrary to 
the order of human efforts, they will forever 
keep at a distance those painful appeals to 
arms, with which the history of every other 
nation abounds. There is a rank due to the 
United States among nations, which will be 
withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the repu- 
tation of weakness—if we desire to avoid 
insult we must be ready to repel it; if we 
desire to secure peace, one of the most power- 
ful institutions of our rising prosperity, it 
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must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war.” 
G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Stag. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 1, 1945, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Js 
there a second request? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I think 
I shall consult with the Committee on 
Printing and draw a resolution to be 
presented later. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business having been concluded, the 
calendar, under rule VIII, is in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PRICE AND STATUS OF AMERICAN SILVER 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a bill which contains 
two separate provisions with respect to 
silver. The first section provides for the 
payment of the full monetary price of 
silver to the American miner, and the 
second of its provisions is intended to 
restore American commercial leadership 
in silver and to make that leadership as 
unquestioned as our monetary and in- 
dustrial leadership is today. This I pro- 
pose to do by repealing sections 6, 7, and 
8 of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 

The text of my bill follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) 
of section 4 of the act entitled “An act to 
extend the time within which the powers 
relating to the stabilization fund and alter- 
ation of the weight of the dollar may be 
exercised,” approved July 6, 1939, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The silver so received shall be coined 
into standard silver dollars or otherwise add- 
ed to the monetary stocks of the United 
States as the President may determine; and 
there shall be delivered therefor in standard 
silver dollars or any other coin or coinage of 
the United States, the monetary value of the 
silver so delivered, less such deductions for 
brassage, coinage, and other mint charges as 
the Secretary of the Treasury with the ap- 
proval of the President shall have determined, 
not to exceed the actual cost thereof.” 

Sec. 2. The following statutes and portions 
of statutes are hereby repealed: 

(a) Section 1805 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended. 

(b) Sections 6, 7, and 8, and the second 
proviso in section 3, of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934, approved June 19, 1934. 


Mr. President, the earliest recorded 
history of the use of silver as a medium 
of exchange was about the year 1870 
B. C., and that of gold as early as 1100 
B.C. From these early periods to 1300 
A. D., there are many missing pages from 
the history of money, although the 
record that is available indicates a pref- 
erence by all the world for silver over 
gold because of the necessity for the set- 
tlement of small but multitudinous 
transactions. In the years that followed, 
many attempts were made to establish 
bimetallism, with ratios of silver to gold 
ranging from 10 to 1 to 15 to 1. 

In 1066, silver was the principal money 
of England and continued to be until the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 
The pound sterling contains 5,400 grains 
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of standard silver and weighs a pound. 
It is divided into 20 shillings and each 
shilling into 12 pence or “sterlings.” The 
gold coin first appeared in England in 
1257. It weighed 45 grains, or one one- 
hundred-and-twentieth of a pound, and 
was valued as equivalent to 20 “ster- 
lings,” giving a ratio of silver to gold of 
10 to 1. 

From the period of the Napoleonic 
wars, gold and silver served either con- 
currently or independently all of the 
functions of money throughout the 
world. Their price ratio varied, how- 
ever, from 15, 15%, or 16 ounces of silver 
to 1 ounce of gold, in accordance with 
their production ratio and their supply 
and demand. 

England realized the difficulties en- 
countered in the nineteenth century, and 
in 1814 decided to peg the price of gold 
at £3, 17s and 9d per standard ounce, or 
$20.67 in United States money, and 
agreed to buy and sell gold at the same 
price. This unilateral action by Eng- 
land marked the beginning of the gold 
standard. Regardless of the varying 
production of gold resulting from the 
newly found gold fields of California, 
Australia, South Africa, Alaska, and 
Canada, the price of gold did not fluctu- 
ate more than a few cents per fine ounce 
from 1814 for more than 100 years, not- 
withstanding the fact that in the early 
part of the last century less than 400,000 
ounces of gold were produced annually 
and 100 years later the annual world 
production of gold was more than 21,- 
000,000 ounces. Throughout that entire 
period the supply of gold was adequate 
to serve the monetary needs of the world, 
but today there is not enough gold, even 
at the current price of $35 an ounce, to 
meet all the monetary requirements of 
the world. 

From 1792 to 1834, the ratio of silver 
to gold in the United States was 15 to 1; 
and from 1834 to 1873, the ratio was 16 
to 1, where it remained until Germany 
and England collaborated, after Ger- 
many’s triumph in the Franco-Prussian 
war, in extending the single gold stand- 
ard and allowing silver to drift around 
in the commodity markets at any price 
it would bring, regardless of the fact that 
silver was the sole standard of value in 
China, India, and other Near East and 
Far East countries, where it served ex- 
clusively as money more than half of 
the world’s population. 

This neglect of silver resulted in loss of 
prestige for the white metal, and led to 
exploitation of the silver-using countries, 
the adverse effects of which have been 
far-reaching. Since 1873, the market 
price of silver has fluctuated from 2412 
cents to $1.375 an ounce, both of these 
extreme prices having been reached be- 
fore China abandoned the silver standard 
in 1935 and prior to the passage of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
the organic law of our country, vests in 
Congress alone the power “to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin.” It also provides that “no State 
shall make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.” 

The first coinage act, approved on 
April 2, 1792, provided that 371% grains 
of pure silver constifuted one dollar. 
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Today, after a period of 153 years, the 
silver dollar of the United States still 
contains 371% grains of pure silver, or 
412% grains of silver nine-tenths fine. 
One dollar’s worth of silver in the mone- 
tary system of the United States has al- 
ways been measured in units of 371% 
grains of pure silver. That is the mone- 
tary value of silver today—approxi- 
mately seventy-seven one hundredths of 
a fine ounce being a dollar’s worth of sil- 
ver. Therefore, a whole ounce of silver 
is and has been, ever since the inception 
of our Government, worth $1.29 as money 
of the United States. 

For the past 72 years, with the excep- 
tion of a few months following World 
War I, the miners of America have not 
received the full value for their silver. 
During a part of 1932 and 1933 they re- 
ceived only 244 cents per fine ounce. 
Today they receive only 71.11 cents per 
fine ounce, or 55 percent of the monetary 
value of silver. The Government makes 
a profit of 45 percent on every ounce of 
silver delivered to the mint by the Ameri- 
can miner, and has been making this 
unreasonable profit since July 1, 1939. 

My bill is designed to correct this in- 
justice. It will not give to the miner a 
bonus; it will only give him the monetary 
value of silver which has been on the 
statute books of our Government since 
1792, 

Following the First World War the 
peoples of many countries demanded 
silver coinage to replace some of the 
enormous quantities of paper money in 
circulation, much of which was worth- 
less, in order to arrest the attendant in- 
flation, and toe restore confidence in their 
monetary systems. The unfortunate 
practice of melting down silver coins in 
order to reduce their fineness was ini- 
tiated by Great Britain in 1920. It spread 
rapidly to other countries, including In- 
dia, and the silver extracted from those 
coins was sold, even auctioned, in the 
open bullion markets of the world with 
the deliberate purpose of breaking the 
market price, and thereby reducing the 
buying power abroad of the countries 
then on the silver standard. 

The gold standard was suspended by 
England at the beginning of World War I, 
but was restored for a few years between 
World WarsIand II. It was abandoned 
entirely by England in 1931 after a com- 
plete break-down. Every other country 
in the world, including the United States, 
also abandoned the gold standard follow- 
ing this action taken by England. Today 
no country is on either a gold or silver 
standard. In fact, today there is no 
monetary standard. 

The United States possesses more than 
half of the world’s monetary gold and 
silver, and is the only country in a posi- 
tion to play a leading role in aiding in 
the reestablishment of monetary systems 
and in the rehabilitation and coinage of 
both gold and silver for monetary use. I 
can conceive of no greater service that 
can be rendered this stricken world today 
than to restore both gold and silver, each 
readily interchangeable with the other at 
a fixed ratio, to their former place as 
money throughout the world, so as to give 
intrinsic value and confidence to the 
moneys of the teeming millions of peo- 
ples everywhere, and thereby enable 
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their countries to recover more promptly 
from the greatest economic and political 
shock in all history. 

Section 6 of the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to investigate, regulate, or pro- 
hibit the acquisition, importation, expor- 
tation, or transportation of silver. 

Section 7 authorizes the President to 
nationalize “any or all silver by whomso- 
ever owned or possessed,” in 1934. 

Section 8 imposes a tax of 50 percent 
on all profits arising from private trans- 
actions in silver, the remaining 50 per- 
cent of such profits being, of course, sub- 
ject to all other income and corporation 
taxes. This section contains two pro- 
visos for abatement or refund of the spe- 
cial tax of 50 percent, provisos, however, 
which no longer serve—if indeed they 
ever served—their original purposes. 

These three sections were inserted in 
the act in order to vest in the Govern- 
ment of the United States the most com- 
plete freedom of action in connection 
with the substantial acquisitions of silver 
which the Government was about to un- 
dertake in 1934 at home and abroad. 

During the course of these acquisitions 
section 6 may have served some useful 
purpose. It serves none today. 

The nationalization of silver which 
took place on August 9, 1934, accom- 
plished the intent of section 7. 

It was estimated by a former Secretary 
of the Treasury that section 8 might pos- 
sibly produce $25,000,000 of tax revenue. 
Instead, it has produced a total of only 
$3,300,000 in 11 years. Of this sum $3,- 
000,000 was produced in the first 6 years 
and only $300,000 in the past 5 years. 
Only $25,000 was produced last year, 
probably less than the cost of administer- 
ing it. 

Section 8, however, which constituted 
an overzealous effort to protect the na- 
tional interest, is primarily the section 
which destroyed the American commer- 
cial market in silver. This market was 
laboriously built up in the two decades 
following World War I to a point where 
it transacted a volume of commercial 
business equal to that of London. Un- 
fortunately the destruction of this 
American market restored to London the 
commercial supremacy in silver which 
London had previously lost to us. 

It is difficult to estimate the annual 
volume of business which this market 
would transact under present conditions. 
Judging from the experience of similar 
commercial markets, however, it might 
amount to from 300,009,000 to 400,000,000 
ounces annually. 

The advantages that will accrue to the 
many companies—producers, refineries, 
distributors, bankers, and manufactur- 
ers—are substantial. Of paramount im- 
portance, is the enhancement which 
the restoration of this commercial mar- 
ket will lend to our present unchal- 
lengeable position in silver, firmly secur- 
ing not only our rightful monetary and 
industrial position, but our commercial 
preeminence in silver as well. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary for 
me to come to the defense of silver as 
sound money in the monetary system of 
the United States. A full defense has 


been written into the organic law of this 
Government, but more than that, Mr. 
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President, the peoples of the civilized 
world in every country, and in every 
clime, and in every status, are now clam- 
oring for silver as the soundest money of 
which humanity, in dealing with human- 
ity, has any knowledge. Everywhere the 
soundness of paper currency is being 
looked upon askance, is being questioned, 
is being interrcgated. Nowhere, in all the 
world, is the soundness of silver money 
at all in question. It may take a bale of 
paper to buy a loaf of bread in many of 
the countries of the world, but a piece of 
silver the size of your little fingernail 
will attain the sustenance of life. Hence, 
I do not, today, come to the defense of 
silver. Those of us who are advocating 
its remonetization by the Government 
of the United States are no longer called 
upon to defend our position. Today 
silver is on the offensive, and its offensive 
is backed by the peoples everywhere on 
the face of the earth. Let America be 
first in this great peace movement for 
restoring sound money under a silver 
standard, as she has been first in the 
great movement for freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Revorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks state- 
ment 19 of letter No. 1413, of September 
29, 1945, distributed by Whaley-Eaton 
Service, of Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Silver: World currency difficulties may re- 
sult in the remonetization of silver. It 
would not necessarily be linked with gold, 
but established as an independent currency 
base in such countries as China and India. 
Inflation of paper currencies in the Far East 
has reached such fantastic levels that only 
a metallic currency could achieve stability. 
Introduction of silver coins would, of course, 
necessitate elimination of existing paper. 
Otherwise, the silver would merely be 
hoarded. Substantially higher prices would 
be necessary, however, to attract large-scale 
new production. While silver is now valued 
by the United States for monetary purposes 
at $1.29, the Treasury’s buying price for 
both domestic and foreign production is 
only 71 cents an ounce. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks an 
article entitled “Silver Demand Runs 
Ahead of Available Supply,” published in 
the Wall Street Journal of October 10, 
1945. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


SILVER DEMAND RUNS AHEAD OF AVAILABLE SUP- 
PLY—SO USERS MUST DRAW ON FREE TREASURY 
METAL SALABLE UNDER GREEN ACT-——-BUT IT 
EXPIRES AT YEAR END 


Demand for silver from the arts and indus- 
try continues to run well ahead of available 
foreign and domestic mine supply, and it has 
now reached the point where it is necessary 
to tap again the large unsold portion of free 
Treasury silver that is made available under 
the Green Act. This act expires at the end 
of this year. 

Because of this lack of supply and in order 
to bring the price of foreign silver more 
nearly in line with domestic and Treasury 
silver, Handy & Harman, leading bullion 
dealer and silver processor, yesterday ad- 
vanced its official price one-eighth cent an 
ounce to 7034 cents an ounce for silver in 
ore. This is equivalent to about 71 cents 
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an ounce for the silver .ecovered and ap- 
proximates the prices for Treasury and newly 
mined domestic silver in commercial bar 
weight form. 

Current estimates in the trade indicate 
that the war-born pent-up demand for silver 
is running at a rate af about 125,000,000 
ounces annually, while available supply from 
newly mined domestic and foreign sources 
is figured at an annual rate of less than 
100,000,000 ounces. 

When the Office of Price Administration 
several weeks ago raised the price on im- 
ported silver 26 cents, to 71.111 cents a fine 
ounce, the supply of foreign silver showed 
a fair-sized bulge. Subsequently this mod- 
erately increased supply has dwindled, and 
it is the opinion of silver authorities that 
recourse now will have to be made to the 
Treasury for additional silver to supply proc- 
essors who make silver into semifinished 
forms for the arts and industry. 

The supply of Treasury silver is estimated 
at about 250,500,000 ounces. But there re- 
main only 24% months in which it can be 
obtained before the Green Act expires. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an article entitled “Higher 
Costs Will Offset Silver Rise—Mexico 
May Sell Metal to United States,” from 
the London Financial Times of Septem- 
ber 25, 1945, and an article entitled 
“Sharp Rise in Silver.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HIGHER Costs WILL OFFSET SILVER RISE— 
Mexico May SELL METAL To UNITED STaTES— 
Bins By SOUTH AMERICA, INDIA, CHINA 


Boston, September 25.—Although the ad- 
vance in the United States buying price of 
foreign silver, quickly reflected in approxi- 
mately parallel advances in the New York 
and London market prices, will benefit 
foreign producers, those conversant with sil- 
ver affairs believe that certain factors are 
likely to neutralize much of this gain. 

In Mexico, especially, operating costs will 
rise along with the price. Rates for electric 
power in some localities of the country are 
geared directly to the price of silver. As a 
general rule, wages follow changes in quota- 
tions for the metal, particularly when the 
movement is upward. 

Furthermore, the Mexican Government is 
likely to withdraw the subsidy it granted to 
many gold and silver producers. Because 
mining costs had risen so materially, 
threatening to close down the number of 
mines, Mexico at the end of 1944 granted an 
indirect subsidy through a reduction in the 
production tax. This rebate may now be 
ended. 

When the probable increases in power rates, 
wages, taxes, and other elements are added, 
it may be found that 70 or 80 percent of 
the benefits of the higher silver prices have 
been lost. 

BANK RETICENT 


Reports from Mexico City state that the 
Bank of Mexico is remaining silent on possi- 
bilities of renewing shipments of silver to 
the United States. However, silver circles 
there feel that the bank will soon accept 
the attractive American price of 71.111 cents 
per fine ounce and again start deliveries at 
the rate of about 1,500,000 fine ounces 
monthly. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that Mexican 
banking authorities have received tentative 
offers for silver from Argentina and other 
South American countries, together with re- 
quests from Cuba, China, and India. These 
nations are understood to have been seeking 
surplus Mexican silver which is not needed 
for coinage and for industrial and merchan- 
dising purposes. 
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Nevertheless, it is believed that the Bank 
of Mexico will very likely prefer to accept the 
United States offers for silver in view of the 
gentlemen’s agreements that have existeq 
between the Governments of Mexico and the 
United States, whereby the former furnisheq 
the metal to America from its surplus. 


DATE OF RESHIPMENTS 


Mexico has been shipping only a relatively 
small portion of its silver production to the 
United States since February-March, 1944. 
While it is expected that shipments will be 
renewed soon, none in authority in Mexico 
is willing to commit himself as to when they 
will start. 

One result of the increased price for foreign 
silver is the requests for price relief from 
large users of silver. Major users of silver 
were canvassed by Office of Price Adminis- 
tration representatives before the foreign 
price was raised to the 71.111 cents estab- 
lished for the domestic product. i 

A spokesman of the OPA explained that 
during the war the foreign metal was allo- 
cated only for essential uses, and manufac- 
turers of many products were forced to use 
the higher-priced domestic silver. Hence the 
raising of the former’s price to that of do- 
mestic will affect only a few manufacturers, 
Amorg these is the photographic industry, 
whose war business was based on a 45-cent 
price for silver. 


Suarp RIsE IN SILVER 


The London silver price was raised from 
2514d. to 44d. per ounce today by way of ad- 
justment to bring it into line with the ad- 
vance in the ceiling buying price in the 
United States. Bombay silver quotations 
were a shade lower after their sharp increase 
of the previous few days. 

* * * * . 


Spot silver in Bombay receded 4 annas to 
Rs. 132 annas 8 per 100 tolas, while forward 
was 2 annas off at Rs. 132 annas 8 also. Gold, 
however, rose 5 annas to Rs. 77 annas 10 
per tola, while sovereigns: were 12 annas 
dearer at Rs. 53 annas 8 apiece. 

In London gold was fixed at 172s. 3d. per 
fine ounce. Alexandria gold was unaltered 
at 189 piastres per dirhem. The Argentine 
special account rate for settlement of peso 
debts was unaltered at 16.16 pesos to the 
pound, 


Mr. McCARRAN. I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point several articles headed respectively 
“The course of silver,’ “Silver price 
raised,” and “Bombay bullion strong,” all 
pertaining to the present condition 
throughout the world with respect to 
silver. The articles were published in 
the London Financial Times of Septem- 
ber 25, 1945. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 


THE COURSE OF SILVER 


Primarily, the raising of the London price 
for silver to 44 pence per ounce fine yes- 
terday represents only an adaptation to 
United States action at the week end in 
moving up its own ceiling for foreign-pro- 
duced silver to 71.1 cents. Allowing for 
shipping charges, the action of the authori- 
ties on this side puts the two countries on 
virtually the same plane. Entailing as it 
does a rise of 18% pence here, the change 
is marked as well as abrupt, but without it 
London obviously would stand no chance at 
all of replenishing its supplies. The new 
levels can have no pretensions to being re- 
garded as effective world prices, any more 
than those of 70 pence and 60 pence 
which have been réached in Egypt and India 
respectively. Those markets have been segre- 
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gaicd, while London and New York have been 
closely controlled, in order that supplies of 
the meval should not be diverted from es- 

sential war purposes nor run up to exorbitant 
rices. 

The probable future course is by no means 
dear. It may be recalled that after the war 
of 1914-18, the price reached 8914 pence per 
ounce standard, as the form of quotation 
then was, equal tg about 9624 pence per 
ounce fine, or more than double the quota- 
tion now current. Within a year there had 
been a drop to 36% pence per ounce stand- 
ard, and it is much to be hoped that no such 
disturbing fluctuations will be permitted to 
occur this time. In this connection, it may 
be noted that a commission of the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Conference recommended 
that the question of the problems arising for 
some nations as a result of such fluctuations 
should be further studied, and this received 
the support of the United States Treasury. 
The status of silver is, indeed, a perennial 
problem for the United States, where an 
energetic and powerful political bloc re- 
peatedly presses the case for producers of 
the metal within the country, and, as part 
of the plan, urges the remonetization of 
silver. The existence until now of differen- 
tial prices for domestic and foreign silver in 
the United States is itself proof of the effec- 
tiveness of the silver-producers’ campaign. 
This is further attested by the vast stocks of 
the metal held in that country, only the 
fringe of which has been touched by releases 
during the shortages of the war period. 

Those releases impinge on another factor 
in the outlook for the metal. The United 
States exported over 400,000,000 ounces of 
the metal to various countries under the 
lease-lend arrangement. Some part of it 
came to Britain, and presumably it will have 
to be returned in kind eventually. The need 
for the requisite purchases, coupled with a 
recrudescence of commercial requirements 
which may be expected, will maintain a de- 
mand for the metal for some time to come, 
Its extent, and consequent reactions on prices, 
is impossible to gauge at this stage, irrespec- 
tive of whether relaxation of controls gives 
free play to the law of supply and demand. 
As in the cases of other commodities, sub- 
stitutes have had to be employed during the 
war for various purposes. How far this ele- 
ment will favor the contention of those who 
urge that silver should be a low-priced com- 
mercial metal, against the cause of those 
who would have it raised to the United States 
maximum of $1.29 per ounce is another un- 
known quantity. 


MONEY-MARKET NOTES—SILVER PRICE RAISED— 
FOLLOWING UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The answer to one of the questions posed 
before the week end—namely, what would 
happen to the British-controlled price follow- 
ing the raising of the American quotation 
for foreign silver—has been quickly forthcom- 
ing. As indicated elsewhere, the London quo- 
tation was itself increased yesterday from its 
former level of 25144 pence to 44 pence per 
ounce, 

This may cause surprise in some quarters 
in which it had been thought that, as the 
British market is completely insulated, no 
alteration in the price here would be actually 
necessary—at least immediately. The fact 
remains that this country has to purchase 
Silver. Consequently, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that producers would continue to sell 
to us with the United States prepared to 
pay a price several pence higher. 

As for the Bombay market, there was no 
further advance yesterday; indeed, the spot 
quotation was a trifle lower but it has to be 
remembered that (a) the price rose there 
Sharply on Saturday; (b) it had previously 
had a very sharp ‘recovery after a period of 
extreme nervousness; and (c) it is already 
much above even the newly fixed New York 
Price. The Bombay price gives a sterling 


equivalent of rather more than 60 pence per 
ounce, while the Egyptian price is even higher 
at somewhere around 70 pence per ounce. 

It is the isolation of the silver markets of 
the world as a result of the war which has 
caused these widely divergent prices in dif- 
ferent centers. If arbitrage operations had 
been posible and, of course, shipping avail- 
able, such differences between the principal 
world markets would have been quickly ad- 
justed. 

The new London price—which, inciden- 
tally, is a buying price although the authori- 
ties do supply the trade for special purchases 
at that price—is slightly above the straight 
London-New York parity, which is a little 
over 42 pence per ounce, but the authorities 
have obviously made allowance for shipping 
and other charges and, probably, added a 
little more. It is, of course, impossible either 
to import or export silver without the neces- 
sary permits being obtained from the Gov- 
ernment. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA SETS THE PACE 


Recent events justify the contention al- 
ways made in London that the world market 
for silver would continue to be dominated 
by American politics. During the 1931 slump 
in commodity prices, silver dropped to levels 
which threatened to make it only a “base” 
metal. American politics alone saved it from 
this fate. 

Years of silver purchases and price manip- 
ulations have failed to find the objectives of 
the United States silver bloc attained— 
namely, the buying of siiver until such time 
as the monetary stocks of the United States 
Treasury equalled in value one-third of its 
gold stocks, or, alternatively, until the price 
had been raised to $1.29 per fine ounce. 

The small but at the same time vociferous 
and powerful United States silver bloc may 
well urge another uplift in the domestic 
silver. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES—BOMBAY BULLION 
STRONG 


In sympathy with the rise in London silver 
prices. Bombay quotations were advanced 
sharply today. Ready silver rose Rs.3 annas 
10 and forward Rs.3 annas 8 to Rs.136 annas 
2 per 100 tolas in each case. Gold was Rs.1 
annas 11 higher at Rs. 79 annas 5 per tola and 
sovereigns were 8 annas dearer at Rs.54 each. 
The London price of silver was again fixed 
at 44 pence per ounce and business was on 
a small scale with trade requirements satis- 
fied from official sources. Gold was fixed at 
172 shillings 3 pence per fine ounce. The 
Alexandria gold quotation was raised to 190 
piastres per dirhem. No change was made 
in the Argentine special account rate for set- 
tlement of peso debts from the previous level 
of 16.16 pesos to the pound. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the London Financial Times of Friday, 
September 28, I ask that there be in- 
serted in the Recorp articles under the 
following captions: “Bank’s silver,” hav- 
ing to do with the Bank of England; and 
“Mexico pleased with silver rise.” 

All these articles are pertinent to my 
remarks and pertinent to the bill which 
I now introduce. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

BANK’s SILVER 

Of some interest in view of the recent ex- 
citement in silver is the further decline in 
the gold and silver in the banking depart- 
ment. The fall is nearly £51,000 and the total 
of the item at only £224,292 must be an ail- 
time low. Less than a year ago, on November 
8, to be exact, this item stood at its highest 
level in recent years, at £2,324,352. It is un- 
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derstood that this item has for years con- 
sisted only of silver coin, the Bank of Eng- 
land acting as a channel through which the 
coin is received from the mint and passed on 
to the clearing and other banks. 

Thus, the holding of coin is affected by the 
demands of the public on the banks on the 
one hand and on mint supplies on the other. 
Demands for silver in recent months have 
been known to be heavier, partly due to serv- 
ice requirements and partly to shortage 
among the ordinary public. The total of all 
coin issued in the latest statistical bulletin 
of the Bank of England was at the record 
figure of £127,000,000. 


Mexico PLEASED WITH SILVER RisE—GoveRrN- 
MENT NOTE TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


WASHINGTON, September 27.—The Mexican 
Chargé d’Affaires, Sefior Rafael De La Colina, 
has presented a note to the Acting United 
States Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
expressing satisfaction at the United States 
action in raising the ceiling price of foreign 
silver (to 71.111 cents per fine ounce). 

“We hope that it is a happy augury of in- 
creasing trade relationship between the 
United States and Mexico,” Sefior De La 
Colina told correspondents. 

Questioned as to whether he would suggest 
a similar increase in the price of coffee, he 
answered that the subject had not been 
raised, but “generally, an increase in prices 
of goods we produce for which the ceiling 
price is considered low will tend to increase 
the purchasing power of producing coun- 
tries.” 

Ready silver in Bombay was 6 annas up at 
Rs. 136 annas 10 per 100 tolas, as was for- 
ward delivery at the same price. Gold was 
2 annas off at Rs. 77 annas, 8 per tola, and 
sovereigns cheapened Rs. 1 annas 8 to Rs. 52 
annas 8 apiece. A small to moderate business 
in silver was reported in London and the 
price held at 44d. Gold was fixed at 172s. 3d. 
per fine ounce. The Alexandria gold quota- 
tion was unaltered at 190 piastres per dirhem 
and silver was called 920 piastres per kilo- 
gram. The Argentine special account rate for 
Settlement of peso debts remained at 16.16 
pesos to the pound. American account ster- 
ling in New York was called #4.02' to $4.025;, 
and 3 months forward at $3.98 bid with no 
offers. 


The bill (S. 1486), to repeal provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code imposing 
a tax upon transfers of any interest in 
silver bullion; to remove certain limita- 
tions on the use of silver; and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. McCarran, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN 

NATIONALS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE— 

PERSONAL STATEMENT 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday last I read into the Recorp 
some correspondence with the State De- 


‘partment with reference to the attitude 


of the British Government concerning 
facilities of cur nationals in the British 
Empire and the restrictions which have 
been placed upon our nationals with 
reference to the rehabilitation of such 
facilities as have been destroyed during 
the war. I made no point whatever and 
expressed no sentiment with reference 
to the trade restrictions. I merely said, 
in substance, that under the ruling 
made by the British Government our 
nationals are prevented from shipping 
in from our own country supplies for re- 
habilitation purposes and are required to 
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buy such supplies in the sterling bloc 

area of the British Empire. 

I also stated, as disclosed by the State 
Department, that such supplies were 
unobtainable in the British Empire. I 
made no reference whatever to reluc- 
tance on the part of our nationals to buy 
in the British Empire if the supplies 
were obtainable, nor did I make any ref- 
erence to exchange. 

A Washington newspaper comment- 
ing on my statement undertakes to be- 
little it by imputing to me a narrow atti- 
tude with reference to trade restrictions 
with Great Britain, suggests that there 
was some breast beating on Thursday 
about the imperialistic trade policies of 
the British Empire, and especially de- 
plores the fact that other Senators, es- 
pecially the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] had abetted in the so-called 
breast beating with reference to this 
question. 

Mr. President, I had no intention 
whatever—and there is nothing in the 
statement I made from which such an 
implication could be gathered—of indi- 
cating that I am not in full sympathy 
with international trade and trade with 
the British Empire. 

On last Thursday the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator- for War, Mr. Harold Ickes, 
when questioned by representatives of 
the press with respect to the action of 
the British Government in denying 
American oil companies the right to use 
material and equipment within the 
United Kingdom not procured from ster- 
ling sources, denied all knowledge of 
such fact; and when told that I had 
stated the action of the British Govern- 
ment to be a fact, his answer was that he 
would like to be furnished with a better 
authority than that. 

Very well, Mr. President; it is indeed a 
pleasure to accommodate Mr. Ickes: In 
this connection I should like to read for 
the Recorp, and for the information of 
Mr. Ickes, a letter from Mr. C. Victor 
Barry, United States State Department 
petroleum attaché in London, addressed 
to Mr. Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petro- 
leum Administrator for War, which was 
in response to official request of the 
Petroleum Administration for War that 
the matter be taken up by our State 
Department representatives in London 
with the responsible British agencies. 
The letter is as follows: 

The letter from the United States 
State Department petroleum attaché in 
London to Mr. Davies, and Mr. Ickes, is 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 2, 1945. 

Memorandum. 

To: Mr. Ralph K. Davies. 

From: Mr. C. Victor Barry, United States 
State Department petroleum attaché, Lon- 
don: 

The papers you gave me for Mr. Snodgrass 
are returned herewith. 

The subject matter of these papers was dis- 
cussed fully by Snodgrass (PAW’s London 
representative) and myself yesterday after- 
noon with Fred Starling and his financial ad- 
visers of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
The British view, which, it was emphatically 
stated, has the full endorsement of the Brit- 
ish Treasury and, in fact, cf the entire British 
Government, is to the effect that all equip- 
ment for petroleum and other industries 
destined for what they consider to be sterling 


areas, must be purchased in and supplied 
from those areas during this period of ex- 
treme dollar stringency. The fact that 
Standard Vacuum has offered to supply the 
material under reference for the Federated 
Malay States from the United States of 
America and has relinquished all claims for 
dollar exchange even including depreciation, 
does not, in the British view, alter their posi- 
tion in any way. They firmly maintained 
that this would still constitute an eventual 
dollar obligation and, as such, must be re- 
fused. They further stated that material 
which, in the sterling area, they considercd 
to be essential, will in its procurement re- 
ceive full support from the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power to expedite delivery. 


Mr. President, according to further in- 
formation I have from authentic sources 
the time within which any supplies may 
be procured is entirely indefinite, and 
some of the supplies needed are not even 
manufactured in the British Empire, as 
Iam authentically advised, which means, 
Mr. President, that our nationals whose 
facilities have been destroyed or injured 
or damaged cannot proceed to rehabili- 
tate them, and so the business in which 
they have been engaged in the British 
Empire is shut down while the British 
facilities are being rehabilitated by sup- 
plies bought in this ceunfry, which is the 
only country in which such supplies are 
available: 

Material for all petroleum and other in- 
dustries throughout the sterling area will be 
programed in London by the British Gov- 
ernment, and this applies to British, Ameri- 
can and any other interests involved. Re- 
quests for programing and for material 
should be placed, not through the office of 
the British petroleum representative in 
Washington, which will shortly be liquidated, 
but should be presented in London by, the 
company’s representative direct to the appro- 
priate British Ministry. 

We pointed cut as strongly as possible— 


This is a letter to Mr. Davies and Mr. 
Ickes 07 which he has denied any knowl- 
edge whatever— 

We pointed out as strongly as possible that 
a continuation of any such policy could only 
lead to uttter chaos, and although they 
agreed fully with that statement, they felt 
that during this interim period. and. until 
some permanent solution was found— 


What, Mr. President, do you suppose is 
the permanent solution to be found? The 
permanent solution, no doubt, could be 
nothing more than the making of a:loan 
to Great Britain, such as is now being 
negotiated by the State Department— 
they felt that during this interim period 
and until some permanent solution was 
found, they had no other alternative. They 


confidently believed that a solution would 
be found— 


The solution, of course, of cur furnish- 
ing the money— 
and must be found, but even after this ad- 
mission they were unwilling to permit any 
company to take the risk of supplying dollar 
materials for which the British Government, 
at this moment, could not see their way 
eventually to pay. 


If there is any lack of information on 
the part of Mr. Ickes, who declined to 
adm:t that he knew anything about this 
situation, it certainly is stated by the 
State Department in the correspondence 
I had with them that we are doing every- 
thing in our power to correct this situa- 
tion. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MOORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that it is not 
my intention, in the comments I shall 
now make on the subject to which the 
Senator is addressing himself, to reply 
to any press story, because I am always 
willing to let my record speak for itself, 

However, I have been amused at the 
reaction which any criticism of British 
trade policies seems to arouse in some 
quarters in this country. It happens to 
be a view of mine that those who wish 
to develop stable trade _ relations 
throughout the world do not serve their 
purpose well when they take the atti- 
tude that no one should even venture 
the suggestion that some of the trade 
practices of Great Britain are not con- 
ducive to peaceful trade relations 
throughout the world. 

I want the Recorp to show that I 
think that my votes in the Senate, in- 
cluding my votes for Bretton Woods 
and the reciprocal-trade policy as well 
as the ardent support of aid to Great 
Britain long before we entered the war, 
clearly demonstrate my friendliness to 
Great Britain. However, I am of the 
very firm conviction that we are not 
going to avoid economic’ warfare 
throughout the world, with resulting 
military warfare, unless Great Britain 
and the United States and other peace- 
loving nations of the earth reach mu- 
tual agreements as to what concessions 
each should make in the interest of eco- 
nomic as well as diplomatic cooperation. 

I insist that when we are in the midst 
of negotiating, through our State De- 
partment, a $5,000,000,C09 loan to Great 
Britain, it becomes the public obligation 
of every Member of the Senate to make 
perfectly clear to the State Department 
and to Great Britain that before we use 
American tax doHars for such a loan we 
desire to reach more amicable relations 
with England insofar as British trade 
preferentia!s and sterling area trade 
policies are concerned. As a friend of 
Great Britain, I say that it is in her best 
international interest to see to it that 
her trade policies are put on top of the 
table for the inspection and the judgment 
of the Senate before we agree to make 
her any such loan as $5.090,000,000. It is 
one thing to give Great Britain unspar- 
ingly of our resources to heln defeat a 
common military enemy but it is quite a 
different thing to loan or give to her for 
a token the funds with which to carry 
on economic war against us. I am ready 
for this country to make real earnest 
money concessions to Great Britain and 
other nations in the United Nations or- 
ganization in the interest of world eco- 
nomic stability. I recognize that Great 
Britain’s economic rehabilitation is vital 
to a stable economic world but she must 
be willing to give up her sterling area 
policy of trade isolationism and her 
preferential. barriers. 

Hence, Mr. President, in the debate 
which is on its way—and it is perfectly 
clear, I think, that a debate is on its way 
so far as the international loans of this 
country, to be approved by the United 
States Senate, are concerned—it is £0- 
ing to be the position of the junior Sena- 
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tor from Oregon that there is an obliga- 
tion resting on Great Britain, as well 
as on the United States, to see to it that 
this thing called international trade co- 
operation works both ways. I do not 
intend to east votes in the Senate which 
sell American industry and American 
international trade short. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. I may say that’ I am in 
full accord with the views he has ex- 
pressed with reference to international 
trade. 

I am fully cognizant of the necessity 
of our having trade with the British Em- 
pire. I merely made reference to the 
muddle-headed editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post as having just missed the 
point entirely, displaying complete igno- 
rance of the position which had been 
stated, or being deceptive in an attempt 
to belittle statements made on the Sen- 
ate floor. With reference to the state- 
ment I made, I did refer, I am sure, to 
the recent treaty we have negotiated 
with Great Britain, which will presently 
come before the Senate for ratification, 
having to do with our handling of the oil 
industry throughout the world. I said 
the practice to which I referred was a 
violation of the proposed treaty which 
the Senate will be called upon to ratify. 

Mr. Ickes said he knew nothing about 
it, and that as a matter of fact he had to 
have some additional and better author- 
ity than what I had submitted. So I 
have tried to give it to him. 

The attitude of Mr. Ickes poses the 
question whether he was falsifying to 
cover up the facts or was merely guilty 
of ignorance of what was going on in his 
own department. At any rate, in either 
case Mr. Ickes’ truthfulness and infor- 
mation are demonstrated to be about as 
accurate as usual. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations and withdrawing a nomination, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received or 
withdrawn, see the end of Senate pro- 
ceedings.) . 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John F,. Sonnett, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Francis M. 
Shea, resigned. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
Clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
lions on the Executive Calendar. 
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RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harvey Jones Gunderson to be a 
member of the Board of Directors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 


en bloc. 
POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all confirma- 
tions of today. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
Senate adjourn until Thursday next at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, October 18, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 15, 1945: 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Frank D. Norton for appointment as an 
administrative officer, District of Columbia 
headquarters, Selective Service System, under 
the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 

Compensation for the position of adminis- 
trative officer, District of Columbia head- 
quarters, Selective Service System, will be 
at the rate of $5,600 per annum. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Leslie Richard Groves (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the 
United States, for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States as Assistant 
to the Chief of Engineers, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of 4 years from 
date of acceptance, vice Brig. Gen. John Jen- 
nings Kingman. (This appointment will not 
vacate his earlier appointment as major 
general in the Army of the United States.) 


IN THE Navy 


Admiral Frederick J. Horne, United States 
Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 15th day of 
December 1944. 

Admiral Richard S. Edwards, United States 
Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 3d day of 
April 1945. 

Vice Adm. William S. Farber, United States 
Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 3d day 
of April 1945. 

Civil Engineer Ben Moreell to be a civil 
engineer in the Navy, with the rank of vice 
admiral, for temporary service, to rank from 
the ist day of February 1944. 

Pay Director Robert F. Batchelder to be a 
pay director in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as Director of the Navy 
Material Redistribution and Disposal Admin- 
istration and until reporting for other per- 
manent duty. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 15, 1945: 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 1, SEC- 
RETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, AND 
CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
Leland B. Morris 
Willys R. Peck 
TO BE CONSUL GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Harold D. Finley 


TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

Parker T. Hart Walter Smith 

Robert J. Cavanaugh Philip P. Williams 

William H. Christensen Roswell C. Beverstock 

Perry Ellis Easton T. Kelsey 

Charles S. Millet John Ordway 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS, UNCLASSIFIED, 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER, AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

Herbert D, Brewster Weldon Litsey 

Maurice J. Broderick LeRoy Makepeace 

James M. Byrne Miss Betty Ann 

Francis H. Columbat Middleton 

Robert F. Corrigan Cabot Sedgwick 

Russell H. Fifield Herbert D. Spivak 

John F. Fitzgerald Norman C. Stines, Jr. 

John C. Hawley Edward L. Waggoner 

Thomas E. Hoffman 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
Harvey Jones Gunderson to be a member 
of the Board of Directors for the unexpired 

term of 2 years from January 22, 1944. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Gertrude A. Holloway, Falco. 
William L. Stephens, Kinston. 
GEORGIA 
Frank R. Roundtree, Egypt. 
Nina E. Story, Ellabell. 
J. Elton Braddy, Tarrytown. 
IDAHO 
Parley B. Rees, Inkom. 
Lena Butt, Teton. 
Andrew C. Miner, Tetonia. 
Allen D. Marler, Thornton. 
Mary Ritchie, Ucon. 
LOUISIANA 
William S. Lewis, De Ridder. 
Belva C. Dyess, Folsom. 
Lucy Van der Linden, New Sarpy. 
Grace A. Rownd, Springfield. 
MONTANA 
Ella Gray, Ashland. 
Helen M. Cyr, Milltown. 
NEW “MEXICO 
Ray U. Johnston, Dulce. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Sallie O. Tarkington, Camden. 
Mae Barber, Maury. 
Laura Church, Purlear. 
OKLAHOMA 
Alfred Connelly, Achille. 
Oda L. Benn, Dougherty. 
Velma B. McKinzie, Elmer. 
Frances Ausmus, Garvin. 
William A. Sweeney, Hendrix. 
Kennie W. Gassaway. Monroe 
William T. Dunsworth, Thackerville. 
OREGON 
John W. Knott, Coburg. 
Alice W. Porter, Long Creek. 
Walter E. Hickok, Terrebonne. 
Florence N. Pearson, Timber. 
Laura Thompson, Tualatin. 
VINGINTA 
Doris B. Reames, Ford 
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Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate October 15, 1945: 
POSTMASTER 
NEW YORK 


William H. Smith to be postmaster at 
Swormville in the State of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, Ocrorer 15, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Robert E. Sherrill, pastor of 
Washington Heights Presbyterian 
Church, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, we do pause to 
acknowledge Thee as creator and ruler 
of the ends of the earth. Thy majesty is 
in the heavens and Thy glory does cover 
the world. We thank Thee for the priv- 
ilege of drawing near unto Thee and 
claiming Thee as our Father and our 
God. 

Forgive us for the things that have 
separated us from Thee—our haste with 
the effairs of the world, our blindness to 
lasting values, our indifference to those 
in need, our supreme interest in self, our 
ignorance of our own folly, our stupidity 
in failing to profit by the past, our lack 
of zeal for things that matter most. 
Hear us and bring us back into Thy way. 

Almighty Father, give us the wisdom 
and courage to put our faith into prac- 
tice. Teach us to respect and honor one 
another, that we may meet our common 
problems without contention and strife. 
Build up cur Nation into a force for 
righteousness, that we may not lose the 
last chance that is before us. Let Thy 
wisdom and Thy benediction rest upon 
these who guide the affairs of govern- 
ment in our land, that Thy kingdom 
may come and Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, October 11, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint reso- 
lution of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution permitting 
alcohol plants to produce sugars or sirup si- 
multaneously with the production of alco- 
hol until July 1, 1946. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ Mr. BULWINKLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReccrD and include therein an article 
from the Gastonia Gazette of October 
13, 1945. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in one to include an article 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of October 14 
entitled “‘Team Play Won Brooklyn Its 
Veterans’ Hospital,” and in the other to 
include a set of resolutions of the Clan- 
Na-Gacel of New York and Bronx Coun- 
ties 
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Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. BUNKER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr.MADDEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Geary Post- 
Tribune. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and to include short editorials. 

Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on three 
separate subjects and include in each 
editorials or newspaper articles. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on two 
subjects, one on the subject of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, and in the other 
to extend an address by Thomas E. Lyons, 
executive secretary of the Foreign Trade 
Zones Board, Department of Commerce, 
on the subject of port efficiency—key to 
increased foreign trade. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in one to include a magazine 
article and in the other to include a re- 
port of four Members of Congress who 
visited two Army separation centers. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a very splendid article 
on the atomic bomb written by Dr. E. M. 
Langer, research associate of physics of 
the California Institute of Technology, 
which appeared in Collier’s Weekly for 
September 29, 1945. 

This is a rather lengthy article and 
exceeds the limit fixed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. The Printing Office 
advised me it will cost $156 to print. 
Notwithstanding the cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may insert it in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the exiension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article which appeared in the 
New York Times of Sunday, October 7, 
by Dr. George S. Townes, director of the 
division of the foundation of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on the question of conditions in 
Russia. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Rosertson] 
may extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include therein 
a newspaper editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? : : 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 10 minutes on tomorrow, 
Tuesday, after the legislative business of 
the day and other special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? . 

There was no objection. 


A BLOW TO COMMUNISI4 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Rooney addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Avpendix.]} 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD in two instances and to include 
in each extension of remarks newspaper 
items. 


IN HONOR OF PFC PAUL E. DAVIS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speeker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House of 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ScuwaBe of Oklahoma addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


IF TIME IS OF THE ESSENCE WHY NOT 
SAVE IT? 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the 
REconD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Bennett of Missouri addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

BRINGING OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
FROM OVERSEAS BACK HOME 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include ex- 
tracts from a letter and newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request*of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Sprincer addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude an article by Gordon Duke, of 
Southeastern Oil and Affiliates, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. This is an article well worth 
while and should be read by all the people. 

I also ask unanimous consent tc extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an advertisement appearing in the 
Washington Star of October 6, entitled 
“Who’s Right and Who’s Wrong?” This 
article is also well worth while to deter- 
mine who was right and who was wrons. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN AND LOWER 

ITALIAN PENINSULA CAMPAIGNS 


Mr. McMILLEN 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iilli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLEN of [Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, It has always been my opinion 
that the spearhead Mediterranean and 
the succeeding lower Italian peninsula 
campaigns definitely informed Germany 
as well as our own country that it was 
only a question of time as to when Hitler 
would be defeated. 

Gen. Mark Clark was a leading figure 
in these areas. No campaign was ever 
conducted under greater difficulties than 
the Italian. 

From the time he carried on the well- 
known exploit in contacting the French 
authorities in north Africa until his 
troops marched through Brenner Pass 
in their victory pursuit of the enemy, 
he gave constant proof of great leader- 
ship. 

His quiet but firm manner combined 
with military genius commanded the 
obedience and devotion of his officers and 
men and instilled fear in the enemy. 

I believe it appropriate because of his 
visit to Washington Saturday to recall 
the outstanding services of General 
Clark in bringing final victory to the 
allies in Europe. It is also an oppor- 
tunity to encourage him in the splendid 
work he is now doing in the American 
occupied sector of Austria. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday Wilson College, in my district, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
onthe campus. It was my privilege, with 
several thousand others, to sit at the feet 
of one of our elder statesmen, America’s 
greatest living citizen, Herbert Hoover. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
Speech delivered on that occasion be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

DRAFT BOARD 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
lgan? 

There was no objection. 


of Illinois. Mr. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, to all 
those who are so anxious to keep our men 
overseas policing and rebuilding other 
lands, the following letter may be of in- 
terest. This is not from a drafted or 
enlisted man. This is from a member 
of a draft board who writes: 

Dear Sir: As you may know, I have been 
an active member of Barry County local se- 
lective service board, since selective service 
started 5 years ago, and now that the war is 
over I wonder what action Congress is going 
to take to see that all such members get dis- 
missed from their jobs and no longer re- 
quired to keep drafting young men. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that we 
can resign, but after such a long period of 
service one just doesn’t like to do that until 
the job is completed or without some good 
reasons. 

As an example of what I mean, our call 
for October was for 30 men, which is almost 
as high as it was during conflict. We no 
longer have men available except the new 
registrants, those just now attaining 18 
years of age, and a few farmers within the 
18- to 26-year group. Many of our men, 
18-year-olds, are in school and by the act 
are entitled now to complete their education. 

It will be interesting to learn what Con- 
gress proposes toward the continuation of 
selective service, but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, 5 ye.rs with thousands of hours of 
gratuitous time is a long hard grind, and I 
await with patience the time when I am fired 
from this job. 

Yours truly, 
Stuart CLEMENT. 


The writer has served long, and now 
he is on the draft board and when we 
fire him I imagine there will be a lot of 
mothers around the country who will be 
perfectly glad to have him out, and the 
conscription law repealed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from the 
Thursday Study Club, of La Crosse, Wis., 
pledging support of H. R. 3939 for the 
eradication of cancer and polio. 


SOCIALIST BRITAIN 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the Socialist Government of England 
has published the bill to nationalize the 
Bank of England. The Government will 
issue debt obligations to pay for the bank 
shares amounting to $232,000,000. Bills 
to nationalize mines, factories, and so 
forth, in accordance with the Socialist 
program will no doubt follow in due 
course. This ought to cause the people 
of the United States who still believe in 
free enterprise and liberty to sit up and 
take notice and ask themselves whether 
they want to assume additional burdens 
of taxation to promote communism in 
England while they are already heavily 
laden with taxes to destroy our own 
freedom. 

Any funds England may obtain 
through the negotiations that are now 
taking place would inevitably be used by 
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the Government in control to carry out 
its nationalization program. 

If England wants to destroy herself 
with communism, that is one thing. But 
I cannot see why we should help her to 
carry out that atavistic process. 


UNRRA 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. CARNAHAN addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we real- 
ize now that the point system for dis- 
charging men in the armed forces is a 
dismal failure. 

Congress is going to have to act. Men 
are being held in uniform, in idleness, 
some of them almost in walking distance 
of their own homes, and denied the op- 
portunity to go home and care for their 
loved ones, while the younger ones are 
being denied the opportunity to return 
to school. 

I have introduced a bill to cure this 
situation. When the necessary time 
elapses I am going to file : petition for 
Members to sign to bring that measure 
before the House for final passage. 
Then it will be open for amendments. 

But for the sake of common justice, 
let us get rid of this policy that is keep- 
ing our young men in the armed forces 
when they ought to be at home support- 
ing their families, or denying to them the 
opportunity to return to their schools. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement prepared 
by the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Bo.ton] and himself. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE, 
ENTITLED “CRIMES AND CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2200) 
to revise, codify, and enact into positive 
law title 18 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Crimes and Criminal Proce- 
dure.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, a rule has 
been granted on this bill; therefore, I 
object. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 
Mr. ROCKWELL. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


COMPLIANCE WITH STATE INSPECTION 
LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3321) 
to provide that the several States shall 
continue effective measures of control 
and protection against the importation, 
introduction, and spread of noxious 
weeds, injurious insects, and animal and 
plant diseases, and to guarantee that 
purchasers or recipients of seeds, live- 
stock and poultry feeds, nursery stocks, 
fertilizers, and other agricultural chem- 
icals shall have the protection guaran- 
teed them under the laws enacted by the 
several States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDING SECTION 6 OF THE DEFENSE 
HIGHWAY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2840) 
to amend section 6 of the Defense High- 
way Act of 1841, as amended. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 


to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah rose. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
carries too much money for considera- 
tion on the Consent Calendar; therefore, 
I object. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. KEEFE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was going to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be stricken from the 
calendar. The bill has already passed 
the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman 
mean it passed the House over the ob- 
jection of these three gentlemen who 
rose a moment ago? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. No; it 
passed with their consent. 

The SPEAKER. This bill, H. R. 2840, 
has not passed the House. It has just 
been stricken from the calendar. 


CHIEFS OF BUREAUS, NAVY DEPARTMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1862) 
relating to the rank of chiefs of bureaus 
in the Navy Department, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after March 
1, 1945, the rank of chief of bureau in the 
Navy Department, including the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy, shall be vice 
admiral, and that of assistant to such chief 
of bureau shall be rear admiral. 

Sec. 2. That upon the completion of 3 years 
or more of service by an officer of the Navy 
as such chief of bureau he may, at any time 
thereafter, without regard to total length of 
service, upon his own application, in the dis- 
cretion of the President, be retired from 
active service and placed upon the retired list 
with the rank and retired pay of vice ad- 
miral: Provided, That if not retired during 
or at the expiration of his term of service as 
chief of bureau, such officer, after the expira- 
tion of such tetm of service, shall have the 


permanent rank of rear admiral, if of lower 
permanent rank, with the pay and allowances 
of a rear admiral (upper half), and shall be 
carried as an additional number in the line 
or appropriate staff corps and senior to offi- 
cers of the line or staff who became rear 
admirals during his service as chief of bureau. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, after the word “that”, 
strike out the words “on and after March 1, 
1945.” 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “in- 
cluding the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy.” 

In line 6, after the word “admiral”, insert 
a colon and the words “Provided, That an 
officer designated as chief of bureau shall 
have completed at least 1 year of service as 
chief of bureau and be designated by the 
President for promotion to vice admiral be- 
fore taking rank as such.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “service”, 
strike out the words “by an officer of the 
Navy’, and after the word “as’’ strike out 
the word “such.” 

In line 3, after the word “bureau”, strike 
out the word “he” and insert the words “a 
vice admiral.” 

In line 7, after the word “vice”, strike out 
the words “admiral: Provided, That if” and 
insert the word “admiral” and a period. 

In line 8, insert the words “A vice admiral 
who is retired for physical disability during 
his term of service as chief of bureau shall 
be placed on the retired list with the rank 
and retired pay of vice admiral. If a chief 
of bureau is.” 

In line 19, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. That the terms ‘chief of bureau’ 
and ‘assistant to chief of bureau’ as used in 
this act include the Judge Advocate General 
and the Assistant Judge Advocate General, 
respectively.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


UNITED SIATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 320) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize an increase of the number of 
cadets at the United States Military 
Academy and to provide for maintaining 
the Corps of Cadets at authorized 
strength,” approved June 3, 1942 (57 
Stat. 306). 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3772) 
to prevent a point system for the release 
of conscientious objectors performing 
assigned work under civilian direction 
pursuant to section 5 (g) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, from being put into effect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill in- 
volves a question of policy and should 
not be considered on the Consent Calen- 
dar and, therefore, I object. 

Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


OCTOBER 15 


Under the rule, the bill was stricken 
from the calendar. 


CAMPAIGN TO ERADICATE MEDITERRA.- 
NEAN FRUITFLY IN FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3760) 
for the relief of certain claimants who 
suffered losses and sustained damages as 
the result of the campaign carried out 
by the Federal Government for the 
eradication of the Mediterranean fruit- 
fly in the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill also 
involves too much money to be consid- 
ered on the Consent Calendar and, 
therefore, I object. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. I object. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

Under the rule, the bill was stricken 
from the calendar. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PROPERTY LOST 
IN NAVAL SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 559) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for reimbursement of officers, en- 
listed men, and others, in the naval serv- 
ice of the United States for property 
lost, damaged, or destroyed in such 
service,” approved October 27, 1943, so 
as to make the provisions thereof effec- 
tive with respect to losses occurring on 
or after October 31, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, as the gen- 
tleman from New York stated last week, 
the report on this bill does not comply 
with the Ramseyer rule. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


OFFICE OF UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3864) 
to establish the office of Under Secretary 
of Labor, and three offices of Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, and to abolish the 
existing office of Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and the existing office of Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill also 
involves the question of policy and should 
not be considered on the Consent Cal- 
endar. Therefore, I object. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM and Mr. ROCK- 
WELL objected. 

Under the rule, the bill was stricken 
from the calendar. 


SYSTEM OF LAWS FOR SETTLEMENT OF 
CLAIMS IN THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3759) 
to provide the Navy with a system of 
laws for the settlement of claims uni- 
form with that of the Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? _ 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was passed over at the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cote! 
previously. As he is not present, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill now be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

RETIREMENT OF JUDGES OF THE DIS- 
TRICT COURT OF ALASKA, PUERTO 
RICO, VIRGIN ISLANDS, AND THE CANAL 
ZONE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 565) to 
extend the privilege of retirement to the 
judges of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska, the District Court of the 
United States for Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of the Canal Zone. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, there seems 
to be a committee amendment in the bill 
that would provide for a time at 8 years 
instead of the usual 10 years. That 
being the case, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
SAFEGUARDING MILITARY INFORMATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 805) to 
insure further the military security of 
the United States by preventing disclo- 
sures of information secured through 
official sources. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEEFE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
that bill explained. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. I understand a rule has 
been granted on this bill. Therefore, I 
think it may be passed over without 
prejudice, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the consideration of the bill at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the bill. 


REFEREES’ SALARY BILL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4160) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
although this may be a good bill, it is a 
very long one and quite involved, and 
it is too much for the Consent Calendar. 
Therefore, I object. 


COMPENSATION OF POSTMASTERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3709) 
to amend section 2 of the act of May 29, 
1928, and section 3 of the act of March 
29, 1944, affecting the compensation of 
postmasters. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act of May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 940; 39 U. S. C. 
303), entitled “An act to amend title II of 
an act approved February 28, 1925 (43 Stat., 
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p. 1066, U. S. C., title 39), regulating postal 
rates, and for other purposes,” is amended 
by omitting the two provisos therein and 
substituting a period for the colon immedi- 
ately preceding the first proviso. 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of Public Law 271, ap- 
proved March 29, 1944, entitled “An act to 
place postmasters at fourth-class post offices 
on an annual-salary basis, and fix their rate 
of pay; and provide allowances for rent, fuel, 
light, and equipment, and fix the rates there- 
of,” is amended by omitting the second pro- 
viso therein and substituting a period for 
the colon immediately preceding such pro- 
viso. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WAR DEPARTMENT LAND IN THE CITY 
OF MENLO PARK, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2965) 
to permit the inclusion of land occu- 
pied by Dibble General Hospital within 
the corporate limits of the city of 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to take such 
action as may be necessary under the laws of 
the State of California to provide for or per- 
mit the inclusion within the corporate-limits 
of the city of Menlo Park, Calif., of the tract 
of land occupied by the Dibble General Hos- 
pital, if requested so to do by such. city 
within 1 year after the date of the enactment 
of this act. The inclusion of such tract 
within the corporate limits of such city shall 
not affect the exclusive jurisdiction over such 
land heretofore accepted by the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF POSTMASTERS FOR LOSS BY 
BURGLARY, FIRE, OR OTHER UNAVOID- 
ABLE CASUALTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4127) 
to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Postmaster General to adjust 
certain claims of postmasters for loss by 
burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as 
amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Postmaster General 
to adjust certain claims of postmasters for 
loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
casualty,” approved March 17, 1882 (22 Stat. 
29), as amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 
39, sec. 49), be, and it is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“The Postmaster General may investigate 
all claims of postmasters, Navy mail clerks, 
assistant Navy mail clerks, Coast Guard mail 
clerks, assistant Coast Guard mail clerks, 
Army mail clerks, and assistant Army mail 
clerks for the loss of any funds or valuable 
paper which they may have in their official 
custody, resulting from burglary, fire, or other 
unavoidable casualty, and for the loss occur- 
ring after April 1, 1924, by bank failure of 
any such funds deposited in National or State 
banks, and if he shall determine that such 
loss resulted from no fault or negligence on 
the part of such officers or employees, may 
pay to them or credit them with the amount 
so ascertained to have been lost or destroyed, 
and may also credit them with the amount 
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of any remittance of such funds or valuable 
paper made by them in compliance with the 
instructions of the Postmaster General, which 
shall have been lost or stolen while in trans- 
it by mail to the office designated as a de- 
pository, or after arrival at such depository 
office and before the postmaster at such de- 
pository office has become responsible there- 
for, or to the postmaster at any other post 
office, and authorized shipments of posiage 
and other stamp stock or valuable paper lost 
while in transit by mail from one such officer 
or employee to another such officer or em- 
ployee, or to or from the Post Ofiice Depart- 
ment, and such funds remitted after April 
1, 1924, in compliance with instructions of the 
Postmaster General in the form of drafts or 
checks which have been returned unpaid or 
dishonored by reason of the closing of the 
banks issuing such drafts or checks: Pro- 
vided, That in all cases of bank failure the 
postmaster shall first file with the receiver 
of the insolvent bank a claim for the full 
amount of the funds involved and. assign 
such claim to the Postmaster General, who 
shall receive all dividends accruing in any 
such case. No claim exceeding the sum of 
$10,000 shall be paid or credited until after 
the facts shall have been ascertained by the 
Postmaster General, and an appropriation 
made therefor. All such claims must be pre- 
sented within 6 months from the time the 
loss occurred: Provided further, That in the 
case of claims of Navy mail clerks, assistant 
Navy mail clerks, Coast Guard mail clerks, 
assistant Coast Guard mail clerks, Army mail 
clerks, assistant Army mail clerks, and post- 
masters outside the continental United States 
this limitation shall not apply to claims for 
losses occurring while the United States is at 
war: Provided further, That the provisions 
of this act, as regards Army mail clerks and 
assistant Army mail clerks, shall be applicable 
to claims which have arisen or may arise at 
any time subsequent to the act of August 21, 
1941 (55 Stat. 656), authorizing the designa- 
tion of Army mail clerks and assistant Army 
mail clerks, and likewise shall, in the case 
of Coast Guard mail clerks and assistant 
Coast Guard mail clerks, be applicable to 
claims which have arisen or may arise at any 
time subsequent to the act of July 11, 1941 
(55 Stat. 586), authorizing the designation of 
Coast Guard mail clerks and assistant Coast 
Guard mail clerks. 

“Src. 2. The provisions of this act shall not 
be applicable to claims for losses cognizable 
under the Government Losses in Shipment 
Act (act of July 8, 1937, 50 Stat. 479, as 
amended; 65 U. S. C., 1940 ed., sec. 134- 
134h), nor to claims for losses by Army mail 
clerks and assistant Army mail clerks relat- 
ing to stamps which were supplied to them 
by the War Department and not by the Post 
Office Department, nor to the funds received 
through the sale of such stamps, nor to 
claims for losses by Navy mail clerks and as- 
sistant Navy mail clerks relating to stamps 
which were supplied to them by the Navy 
Department and not by the Post Office De- 
partment, nor to the funds received through 
the sale of such stamps.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


REFEREES IN BANKRUPTCY AND NATION- 
AL PARK COMMISSIONERS TO SERVE AS 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2465) 
to amend section 20 of the act of May 28, 
1896 (29 Stat. 184; 28 U. S. C..527), so as 
to provide that nothing therein contained 
shall preclude a referee in bankruptcy 
or a national park commissioner from 
appointment also as a United States 
commissioner, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 20, chapter 
252, of the act of May 28, 1896 (<9 Stat. 184; 
28 U. €. C. 527), be amended, to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 20, Except as prov:ded’ in section 24 
(ch. 252, 29 Stat. 186), as amended (28 U.S.C. 
591), no marshal or deputy marshal, attor- 
ney or assistant attorney of any district, jury 
commissioner, clerk of marshal, no bailiff, 
crier, juror, janitor of any Government build- 
ing, nor any civil or military authority of the 
Government, except as provided in section 
19 (ch. 252, 29 Stat. 184; 28 U. S. C. 526), and 
no clerk or employee of any United States 
justice or judge shall have, hold, or exercise 


the duties of the United States commissioner. 


However, nothing herein shall preclude a 
referee in bankruptcy or a national park 
commissioner from appointment also as a 
United States commissioner: Provided, how- 
ever, That a national park commissioner for 
h's services as a United States commissioner 
shall receive no fees or other compensation 
in addition to his salary as a national park 
commissioner. And it shall not be lawful to 
appoint any of the officers named in this 
section receiver, or receivers, in any case or 
cases brought in the courts of the United 
States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a ‘motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT AT 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3281) 
to amend section 102 of the act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 1122; 
title 28, U. S. C., sec. 183), to fix a term 
of the United States District Court at 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., on the first Tues- 
day in June. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Oregon 
shall constitute one judicial district, to be 
known as the district of Oregon. Terms of 
the district court shall be held at Portland 
or the first Mondays in March, July, and 
November; at Pendleton on the first Tuesday 
in April; at Klamath Falls on the first Tues- 
day in June; and at Medford on the first 
Tuesday in October. The marshal and the 
clerk for said district shall each appoint, in 
the manner provided by law, at least one 
deputy at Pendleton, one at Klamath Falls, 
and one at Medford, who shall reside and 
maintain an office at each of said places. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “one at Klamath 
Falls.” 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “places”, in- 
sert “Provided, That no terms of the court 
shall be held at Klamath Falls unless suit- 
able quarters and accommodations for hold- 
ing court are furnished without cost to the 
United States.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to have someone explain what this bill 
does. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be 
pleased to. The object of the bill is to 
provide a temporary extension of the 


period during which minors whose rar- 
ents were nature2lized in this country 
during their minority but who have 
moved abroad and taken the minors with 
them, may return and claim citizenship 
in this country. That provision of the 
Immigration Act was extended until 
January 1943, but war conditions have 
prevented many of these minors from re- 
turning to this country. This bill merely 
extends the time to 1947 during which 
these minor children born in the United 
States, who went abroad with their par- 
ents, resided there, may return and be- 
come cit’zens of this country if they have 
not in the meantime become citizens of 
a foreign country. This bill simply states 
that if they have not acquired citizen- 
ship over there, they may return to the 
United States before January 1, 1947, and 
retain their citizenship as American cit- 
izens. They are American born. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. My objection was 
motivated by the constant habit of 
amending the Nationality Act, sometimes 
a half-dozen times during a session on 
the Consent Calendar. I just wanted to 
be sure this was not another whittling 
away of our nationality laws. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is not at all. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, can the gentleman 
tell us approximately how many cases are 
involved under this bill? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; we do not 
know the number, but it is comparatively 
few. 

Mr. BARDEN. Does it in any way af- 
fect the status of the parents? Does it 
permit them to come back? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It does not; it 
simply gives the minor a right to come 
back and claim his citizenship, because 
during the past years of war conditions 
he could not come back. 

Mr. BARDEN. Suppose these minors 
had participated in the government of 
other countries? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This bill takes 
care of that situation. If the gentleman 
will read the bill, he will find it provides 
that if the individual by his own volun- 
tary act had not done anything that 
would prevent his becoming a citizen of 
this country, he may. If he has done 
anything that shows he wants to become 
a citizen of a foreign country, he cannot 
return, 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman says 
“anything.” What would that include, 
if he had done “anything’’? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If he has not 
performed some act to indicate that he 
wants to become a citizen of the foreign 
country where he is living or has lived 
since he left the United States. 

Mr. BARDEN. Would that include 
voting? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It would in- 
clude voting or the holding of office. 

Mr. BARDEN. Or serving in the 
Army. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Certainly, if he 
served in the Army he would not be 
eligible, he would not have the right to 
come back; he would lose his American 
citizenship then. 

Mr. BARDEN. Would the gentleman 
have any objection to this bill being 
passed over without prejudice? 
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Mr. REES of Kanses. I think it is only 
fair to the individuals effected to have 
their time extended until 1947. We ex- 
tended it once to 1943 but the war has 
prevented their taking advantage of that 
extension. 

Mr. BARDEN. Which individuals? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The individuals 
who were natural-born citizens of this 
country but whose parents went abroad 
and took them with them while they 
were minors. Their parents may have 
become citizens of a foreign country but 
certainly the minors who were born in 
this country should have the right to 
claim their American citizenship. Re- 
member, these individuals are only 
minors. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. If that is the fact, if 
they were American born, their citizen- 
ship follows them and obtains right now. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It would obtain 
except he loses that right under the 
Nationality Act because he resides 
abroad. The time was extended until 
January 1943 during which he could re- 
turn to this country and claim his rights 
as an American citizen. 

Mr. PATRICK. That is new to me. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If we do not 
pass this bill they will lose their citizen- 
ship even though they were American 
born. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


FACILITATING ADMISSION TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF HUSBANDS, WIVES, AND 
CHILDREN OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS 
SERVING IN THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE PRESENT WAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 714) to 
facilitate the admission to the United 
States of husbands, wives, and children 
of United States citizen men and women 
who have served honorably in the armed 
forces of the United States during the 
present World War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to ask some mem- 
ber of the Committee the meaning of the 
phrase “termination of hostilities.” In 
most of the bills we have considered 
which included the phrase “termination 
of hostilities” it has been defined as the 
time when they terminated either by 
proclamation of the President or declara- 
tion of the Congress. All this bill states 
is “termination of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war.” When will the termination be, 
according to this bill? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Iam sure there 
would be no objection to an amendment 
to make the same provision in this meas- 
ure as in others. 

Mr. KEAN. I wonder if it would not be 
better to have that amendment. I have 
not that amendment written out, Would 
if not assure that the person who comes 
under the bill would understand what it 
means? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I may say to the 
gentleman that I did not prepare this bill, 
but there would be no objection to an 
amendment. I will be glad to permit an 
amendment to do that very thing. I see 
no objection, however, to the bill as it is. 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman thinks 
there would not be any question? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No. 

Mr. KEAN. When would hostilities 
terminate? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman’s 
judgment would be as good as anybody 
else’s. 

Mr. KEAN. Under this bill when would 
hostilities terminate? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, When either the 
President or the Congress declares hos- 
tilities terminated. 

Mr. KEAN. If the gentleman states 
that, then we have a record of what the 
intention of Congress is; therefore I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the_bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 9 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 124 (48 Stat. 157-158; 50 Stat. 164; 
8 U. S. C. 209 (a)-—209 (f)), a consular officer 
of the United States may issue nonquota im- 
migration visas to aliens specified in section 
4 (a) of the Immigration Act of 1924 (43 
Stat. 155; 44 Stat. 812; 45 Stat. 1009; 46 Stat. 
854; 47 Stat. 656; 8 U. S. C. 204), if such 
aliens are admissible under existing law, on 
direct application by any citizen husband 
of an alien wife where the marriage occurred 
on or after December 7, 1941, or by a citizen 
parent of an unmarried minor child, if the 
citizen husband or parent has served hon- 
orably in the armed forces of the United 
States on or after December 7, 1941, and be- 
fore the termination of hostilities in the 
present World War, and if the application 
for visa or Visas is filed within 1 year after 
the termination of hostilities. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
existing law providing for a nonquota status 
for the husband of a citizen of the United 
States only where the marriage occurred prior 
to July 1, 1932, a nonquota status shall be 
granted to a husband of a United States citi- 
zen woman, if the husband is admissible 
under existing law, where the marriage oc- 
curred on or after December 7, 1941, and 
where the citizen wife has served honorably 
in the armed forces of the United States on 
or after December 7, 1941, and before the 
termination of hostilities in the present 
World War. All privileges and limitations 
in the issuance of visas provided for in sec- 
tion 1 of this act to nonquota wives and 
minor children are accorded to the husbands 
of citizen wives as herein provided. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an address made by Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, president, Radio 
Corporation of America, on October 5, 
before the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science at Philadelphia, Pa. 
I am informed by the Public Printer that 
this exceeds the allowable number of 
pages and will cost an additional $130. 
I ask that it be included, notwithstanding 
the additional cost. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES FUR- 
NISHED OUR COMBAT VETERANS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks 
and include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
late on Saturday afternoon I received a 
telegram, a very long one, from some 
officers who complained about the travel 
facilities which they encountered out in 
Colorado. 

This telegram is as follows: 

NEWEURG, Mo., October 13, 1945. 
Honorable REED, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Troop train main 38184 which left Camp 
Kilmer, N. J., October 11, 1945, for Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans., reception and separation 
center with 452 combat veterans aboard 
destination changed to Fort Logan, Colo., this 
date. Entire trip including extra wasted 
travel has been over slow routes, coaches 
without sleeping and washing facilities 
furnished other troops on same travel orders 
going to ,destinations much closer than 
Leavenworth were furnished pullmans. Plans 
of vast majority of these veterans as con- 
cerning meeting of friends and relatives are 
upset by this last minute change. Officers 
and men are thoroughly browned off. Re- 
quest immediate action to be taken to have 
destination changed back to Leavenworth, 
inasmuch as we believe human consideration 
outweighs administrative consideration in- 
‘volved. Copies also sent to War Department, 
Congressmen, and newspapers. 

: A. P. CLOYER, 
Major, Medical Corps. 
H. L. Howe, 
Major, Infantry. 
A. C. Davis, 
Pic, Medical Department. 
F. E. SEpLAcEx, 
T/4, Twenty-fourth Cavalry. 
Set. LEo MILLER, 
Troop A, Twenty-fourth Cavalry, RACN 
(and 440 others). 


Mr. Speaker, if such conditions as these 
exist they are deplorable. Our returning 
veterans should not be put on old dirty 
cars with no facilities for either eating or 
taking care of other necessities. I want 
this to go into the Recorp to show what 
the conditions are insofar as the trans- 
portation of our troops is concerned. It 
may be that other Members have received 
similar telegrams. If you have, all right; 
otherwise I shall take this up with the 
War Department. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an address he made over the 
radio on yesterday relating to a bill he 
introduced giving our representative on 
the International Security Council the 
right to act promptly in case of the possi- 
bility of war. 

Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp in three in- 
stances and to include in each excerpts 
from newspapers. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include an article on the fail- 
ure of America’s efforts to get coopera- 
tion from some of our allies in connec- 
tion with- the restriction of the move- 
ment of opium. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will say 
at this time there will be no recognition 
for suspension of the rules today. 


DISPOSAL OF THE BIG AND LITTLE INCH 
PIPE LINES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. . 

{Mr. Vooruts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. | 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM] is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 


REPORT OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON STUDY MADE OF GENERAL CONDI- 
TIONS IN EUROPE, SCANDINAVIAN, AND 
MIDDLE EASTERN COUNTRIES 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
our committee of 11 members, consisting 
of 1 member from each of 11 different 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives, was the first congressional group 
to visit the Soviet Union since the war 
and one of the first to make special in- 
quiries into conditions in the Scandina- 
vian area, the Balkan area, and through- 
out the Middle East. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this committee in mak- 
ing this study during the congressional 
recess was to make a study of general 
conditions relating to transportation, 
coal, food, clothing, housing, UNRRA, 
matters affecting our servicemen, mat- 
ters pertaining to the possibilities of 
securing a lasting peace, and other mat- 
ters of national interest, particularly 
matters affecting committees of which 
we were members, such as Agriculture, 
Foreign Affairs, Appropriations, Judi- 
ciary, World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
Flood Control, Mines and Mining, Terri- 
tories, and so forth. 

MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of our committee 
consisted of the following: Victor WIcK- 
ERSHAM, Democrat, of Oklahoma—lI acted 
as chairman; Grorce A. DonbDERO, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, vice chairman; 
SAMUEL A. WEISS, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Watt Horan, Republican, of 
Washington; MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio; CHESTER E. MERROW, Re- 
publican, of New Hampshire: WALTER B. 
Huser, Democrat, of Ohio; Homer A. 
RAMEY, Republican, of Ohio; A. S. J. 
CARNAHAN, Democrat, of Missouri; JAMES 
G. Futton, Republican, of Pennsylvania; 
and Frank L. CuetFr, Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky. We were accompanied by iAaj. 
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James E. Whitmore, of the War Depart- 
ment, a very capable and efficient officer. 

We traveled under written orders from 
the War Department, which authorized 
us to proceed as a joint committee. We 
left Washington, D. C., on July 20, 1945. 


COUNTRIES OBSERVED 


All 11 committee members remained 
together for 37 days, during which time 
we traveled 20,000 miles and visited 20 
countries. The original committee ob- 
served conditions in Labrador, New- 
foundland, Iceland, Scotland, England, 
Ireland, France, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Russia, Italy; and then Congressmen 
DonpErRO, WEISS, CHELF, and RAMEY re- 
turned to the United States from Italy, 
while Congressman Futon left the 
group to make additional studies of naval 
installations. The six remaining mem- 
bers of the original committee went on 
to analyze the situation in the following 
countries: Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Yugcslavia, Greece, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, and 
Palesiine. Congressman Horan left us at 
Palestine to return to the United Siates. 
The five remaining members of the com- 
mittee—-Congressmen WICKERSHAM, MER- 
ROW, CARNAHAN, HUBER, and FEIGHAN— 
continued onward to visit Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, India, Bahrein Isle, Iraq, Libya, 
Algiers, and French Morocco, returning 
via the Azores to the United States, ar- 
riving here September 22,:1945. In our 
64-day itinerary we traveled through 
32 countries, a distance of 38,000 miles. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be wise for the 
various countries to exchange visits with 
law-making bodies of other countries for 
the purpose of observing conditions and 
building good will, thus cementing 
friendly international relations. 

GI’S AFFECT THINKING 


While in these countries we were im- 
pressed by the widespread effect of the 
presence of American servicemen over a 
period of years upon the thinking of the 
people of other nations. The American 
GI's are natural born good-will ambas- 
sadors. Although maintaining their na- 
tional individuality, these people of other 
nations are increasingly looking toward 
the American way of life and are becom- 
ing more interested in American prod- 
ucts. They are also adopting many 
American mannerisms. 


RECOVERY IN ENGLAND 


We noted the remarkable recovery 
from the devastating effects of early 
German bombing and the latter-day V- 
weapon attacks. 


REPORT REPRESENTS CONSENSUS OF MEMBERS 


_ Obviously it would be practically im- 
possible for 11 different Members of Con- 
gress from 11 different geographically 
located districts, with their many dif- 
ferent views, political ideas—and inci- 
dentally being members of 11 different 
church _ affiliations—to unanimously 
agree upon a report of such magnitude 
and in which so many complex phases 
of conditions are discussed; however, as 
cnairman of our committee, I should like 
to state at this point that this report 
represents the general consensus of the 
members of the group. After having in- 


spected various bases, camps, posts, 
installations, ports, docks, and so forth 
during the prepared daily schedule ar- 
ranged by the Army, assisted by Officials 
of OSS, OWI, UNRRA, Red Cross, and 
other officials, then at night we met with 
the American Ambassadors, Ministers, 
Consuls, and members of their staffs to 
discuss conditions as they affected the 
particular country we were studying. In 
particular in practically every instance 
our Embassy officials, at our request, had 
the leading experts in their field present 
to answer our quéstions at an informal 
forum. The officials of many of the for- 
eign countries were present at many of 
our hearings. The fact that so many of 
them spoke English fluently aided our 
cause. 

What we saw in Germany bore out the 
Biblical proverb that, “He who sows the 
wind reaps the whirlwind.” The Ger- 
man farming country is productive. It 
must be utilized to the fullest extent 
by the Germans to feed themselves, since 
the United Nations’ primary responsibil- 
ity in regard to food is to the countries 
whose crops were stolen or destroyed by 
the Nazis. In the German cities we wit- 
nessed the results of our aerial assaults 
on Hitler’s industries. We saw the 
wrecked Munich airport. We saw hun- 
dreds of German planes, including jet- 
propelled planes, piled in a junk heap. 
Germany is actually the junk graveyard 
of the world. In badly damaged Munich, 
we saw the battered remnants of naz- 
ism: The Hitler beer garden, Musso- 
lini’s hideout, and the building in which 
the Munich pact was signed. We not 
only saw this destruction but we saw the 
reason this destruction was visited u-on 
Germany. We visited the infamous 
concentration camps near Dechau, where 
countless thousands of displaced per- 
sons were starved to death, shot, gassed, 
or burned. We saw the dirt banks where 
these unfortunates had been made to 
kneel before they were shot. We saw 
the series of siotted wood coverings, 
placed like slats over small ditches in 
order that the blood would flow into the 
ditches as persons were shot. We talked 
with two Poles who had served 4 and 5 
years respectively in these camps. They 
said that those who could work, lived; 
those who were weak were shot without 
delay. We saw several ovens used for 
the cremation of victims. There were 
still two barrels, half full of human 
ashes near these grim evidences cf Nazi 
inhumanity. We saw the steel stretchers 
used to thrust the bodies in the ovens, 
the lines of stacked coffins, the urns for 
the ashes of the men and women who 
had been murdered. Thirty-two thou- 
sand lives had been snuffed out in one 
death factory alone. There were gas 
chambers where SS guards looked 
through glass peep holes to gloat over 
the mass executions. Today, hundreds 
of those SS troopers are behind the same 
high fences from which they once lcoked 
out over their prospective victims. We 
wonder if there will be peevholes in the 
fiery furnaces of Hades where the vic- 
tims will be allowed to see the torture 
that is meted out to these murderers. 
No retribution is too harsh for the of- 
fenses which these barbaric people com- 
mitted. 
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WAR CRIMINALS 


The United States should quickly rid 
the conquered enemy countries of Ger- 
many and Japan of all their war crim- 
inals. We must remember that if the 
democratic pattern of government is to 
survive, the youth of the world must be 
properly guided for years. Since democ- 
racy thrives only on enlightened masses 
we are convineed that very careful at- 
tention must be given to a docfinitely 
organized and efficiently administered 
system of free public education. De- 


mocracy can survive only if the democ- , 


racies will assume the responsibility of 
developing youth into the type of world 
citizen who will, of their own accord, 
choose and defend the democratic pat- 
tern. The media of free public education 
is the only road to enduring democracy. 
It should be a pleasant task, though not 
easy, to substitute teaching today for 
bloodshed tomorrow. The ingrained 
zest of the war criminals of the defeated 
aggressor nations for bestiality must be 
eradicated. 
THE SOVIET 

As the first congressional group to visit 
the Soviet Union since the war, we gave 
considerable study to the conditions in 
the areas visited, to the attitudes of the 
Soviet people to the United States and to 
the adjustment of our own ideas of the 
Soviet Union through our personal ob- 
servations. ; 

Russia is fully aware of the part the 
United States has played during the war 
to bring about our common victory. Rus- 
sians are not only aware of these facts, 
but they are deeply appreciative of them. 
We were impressed by the friendliness of 
the Russian people and their eagerness 
to raise their standard of living. We 
found no one who wanted another war. 
We, too, are cognizant of the vital role 
of Russia in this same conflict. We 
watched some of the Soviet physicians 
perform several complex operations. 
Russian hospitals do not appear to meet 
the standards of cleanliness of those of 
our country. We observed the homes, 
factories, collective farms, stores, and 
labor conditions in Russia. They are en- 
deavoring to improve all of these. They 
point out that the war has greatly re- 
tarded their advancement. 

Although the Russians are Commu- 
nists, certain class distinctions persist. 
In spite of the fact that the Government 
owns all real estate. businesses, and in- 
custries, various groups enjoy special ad- 
vantages. Doctors, engineers, musicians, 
generals, mothers of 10 or more children, 
or outstanding civic leaders receive 4 
larger compensation and greater dls- 
counts on purchases than ordinary pco- 
ple. Farmers are required to sell por- 
tions of their products to the Govern- 
ment ration store at extremely low prices; 
he can sell the remainder of his goods on 
the open market at a much higher price. 
Prices in these markets range much high- 
er than in the stores where individuals 
make purchases with ration coupons. 

The Russians reward those who have 
acccmplished great cchievements. I1- 
dividual students, for instance, who show 
talents as musicians, doctors, engine2rs, 
or leaders are given special encourese- 
ment and unlimited educational ad- 
vantages. 
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The lack of churches is very noticeable. 
Their lack of knowledge or belief in God 
is shocking to a church believer. 5 

Russia’s social situation or industrial 
progress cannot be judged entirely by our 
own standards. In order to appreciate 
Russia’s advancement, we must compare 
her present progress with conditions in 
Russia 25 or 30 years ago. 

We recognize that Russia suffered 
more casualties, with the possible ex- 
ception of China, than any other nation 
in this war. Because of these losses and 
because of the heroic stand of the Rus- 
sian people at a time most critical for the 
cause of the United Nations, they have 
been treated with special consideration. 
During the war they were supplied by the 
United States with enormous supplies 
and equipment which they sorely needed 
for the prosecution of the war. 

THE BALKANS 


In many of the Balkan areas we visited 
we saw literally thousands of Russian 
soldiers driving horses, wagons, and 
cattle along the roads to Russia. The 
citizens in these countries claim that 
their property is being taken away as 
loot. The Russians claim that the dis- 
puted goods or animals are Russian 
property being retaken or German prop- 
erty that is being taken as reparations. 
The Soviet military leaders claim that 
they have issued orders against the con- 
fiscation of this property. The order 
has not been very effective. Our officials 
are making every effort to discourage the 
practice and the situation is not as bad 
as it was. 

We observed conditions in Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
and Iran. In all of these places, the 
presence of Soviet influence in varying 
degrees of intensity was quite obvious. 
Our officials are endeavoring to see that 
free and fair elections are held. The 
English are doing likewise im the areas 
where some of their men are stationed. 
In all areas where the Allied Council is 
operating it appears to be operating very 
effectively. 

Anxiety over the future of Iran is 
mounting. Skepticism over promises of 
some allies to evacuate Iranian territory 
since the war is over is on the increase. 
The Iranians are concerned over the 
possibility that the Russians might bring 
in a ruler into northern Iran, the Soviet- 
occupied zone and start an independent 
movement to separate the northern part 
of Iran from the southeastern section. 
Northern Iran is the food-producing sec- 
tion. The south and southeast is largely 
arid and could not subsist without the 
north, 

Americans are not really occupying 
the country of Iran. They were sent 
there for the original purpose of speeding 
up lend-lease shipments to Russia at the 
time the Soviet Union was fighting for 
its life at Stalingrad. Our men built 
railways, warehouses, ports, docks, high- 
Ways, repair shops, and other facilities 
to help Russia stave off defeat. These 
instalations represent the investment of 
hundreds of millions of dollars and the 
war material sent over them to Russia 
represents other hundreds of millions. 

Today, in peace, Russia wants access 
to a warm-water port in the Persian 
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Gulf. The Iranians are alarmed over 
the implications of such a move on the 
part of the Soviet Government. 

Iranians claim that Iranian independ- 
ence was specifically guaranteed by 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin at Tehe- 
ran. In the declaration of December 1, 
1943, these leaders stated that they were 
“at one with the Government of Iran 
in their desire for the maintenance of 
the independence, sovereignty, and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Iran.” It is becom- 
ing difficult for some Iranians to believe 
that the Russians are not digging in 
both politically and economically, as if 
they intend to stay. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Many officials we encountered felt 
that international cooperation cannot be 
one-sided. In order to achieve even a 
limited scope of cooperation there must 
be a_ give-and-take among nations. 
Furthermore, it is felt by these officials, 
that in essence Russia is demanding the 
right to participate in international and 
commercial affairs everywhere. The of- 
ficials we conferred with felt that we 
should be willing to accept Russia’s co- 
operation, provided, however, that Mos- 
cow does not refuse us our rights to free 
access to territories over which the 
Soviet Government has assumed unilat- 
eral control. They feel that Russian 
leaders should have it brought force- 
fully to their minds that cooperation is a 
two-way proposition. They feel that 
Russia must be willing to cooperate in 
international agreements, and to abide 
by international decisions when made. 
Many of our officials felt that Russia 
had been isolated—not by the democ- 
racies—but by her own acts. 

Our observations cause us to ‘believe 
that the United States must continue to 
champion the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Winter is coming on with the 
prospect of terrible suffering in a chaotic 
Europe. Many constructive interna- 
tional decisions must be made, and as 
many uncertainties as possible must be 
removed. 

The establishment of free interna- 
tional seaports in certain sections of Eu- 


rope and the Middle East would relieve - 


much of the desire for aggression of 
some countries. Some officials advocate 
that one of these be established 15 miles 
north of Tripoli. 

Peace is no longer a question of some- 
thing we hope to attain in the future. 
It is an absolutely vital necessity to the 
continuation of our civilization on earth. 
We must realize that we now live in a 
new era. We must appraise the situa- 
tion in the light of new developments. 

ZHUKOV 


Marshal Zhukov is a capable leader, 
according to many of his associates. He 
is considered by our officials on the Allied 
Council as very cooperative. We must 
clear the air of suspicion between the 
Russians and the United States when dis- 
cussing matters with him, and thus pro- 
mote better understanding. We must 
tell Zhukov of our big fighting in Europe, 
heavy cost in Japan, and let him know 
that the forecast has been made showing 
the possibility of 8,000,000 people as un- 
employed in the United States in 1946. 
We must impress on him how easy it is 
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for Russian officials to have freedom of 
travel in the United States and request 
the same consideration for our Army of- 
ficials in occupied areas. It is hoped that 
there might be an official Soviet visit to 
this country while public interest in in- 
ternational affairs is at its height. It is 
believed Marshal Zhukov will be the one 
who will make the visit. It would be pos- 
sible to demonstrate to such an official 
visitor the widely held American opinion 
that, although we are willing for Russia 
to have its form of government, we do 
not believe it to be conducive toward 
world peace to have that form of govern- 
ment imposed on people who do not want 
it, Whether those people be in the Balkans 
or in the United States or some other 
country. 
STRESS POINTS OF AGREEMENT 


We should reach certain fundamental 
agreements in the near future. Many 
Army and State Department officials feel 
that members of the United Nations 
should approach the Soviet Union im- 
mediately on the problem of disarma- 
ment or a great reduction in Russia’s 
armed services—estimated at 10,000,000. 
Likewise, many feel that Yugoslavia 
should be approached on the problem of 
disarmament or a considerable reduction 
in its army of a million. We earnestly 
look forward to any means of meeting the 
Soviet Government on common grounds 
of understanding; so that, in the future, 
we may place more stress on points upon 
which we all agree instead of highlight- 
ing points on which we fail to agree. 

AMERICAN SERVICEMEN ABROAD 


In most of the countries we visited, the 
Army arranged to have the GI’s from our 
States to meet with us. We ate with 
them and asked them to give us their 
ideas and complaints. The GI’s are 
naturally anxious to get home. They 
are also anxious to do the job well that 
has been assigned to them so that this 
war will not be repeated a generation 
hence. We believe the Army should do 
everything within its power to further 
expedite the release of all men above its 
minimum requirements. Likewise, this 
applies to other branches of service. We 
believe that if a method whereby men 
could be released at the company level 
could be put into effect it would be very 
helpful. 

We found that our servicemen are 
highly respected by the people of all 
countries. They are well disciplined, 
well clothed, well fed, well housed, and 
are given proper physical training. 

We believe that the educational ad- 
vantages should be expanded under the 
GI bill of rights. Inclusion of extension 
courses would aid many returning vet- 
erans. 

Equalization of the point system of the 
Army and the Navy would meet with 
hearty approval among _ servicemen. 
Some form of ROTC in the schools would 
meet with the approval of the vast ma- 
jority of the servicemen with whom we 
conferred. 

POINT SYSTEM 

We would suggest a further reduction 
of the number of points required for re- 
lease consistent with the essential needs 
of the service at the earliest possibie 
moment. 
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INFLATION 


The full effect of inflation became a 
reality to us as as we entered many of 
the countries which had been seriously 
affected by its blight. Although we 
have disagreed with many of OPA’s 
methods, we are glad that the United 
States at least had some form of price 
control, 

NEED FOR EXPERTS 

We were greatly impressed to see the 
contrast of abject poverty and riches 
existing side by side in many of the 
middle eastern countries. We found 
many Officials who believed that it would 
be highly beneficial if our country could 
lend them expert technicians, industrial, 
scientific, medical, and agricultural ex- 
perts. They feel that with the aid of 
these they can develop many of their 
natural resources and greatly aid the 
countries in maintaining an economy, 
_ Likewise this same suggestion came from 
other countries, including Turkey, Leb- 
anon, Syria, Palestine, in addition to 
Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, and others. 

STERLING BLOC 


The British sterling bloc policy and the 
French monetary policy affecting many 
of the countries needs studying. These 
blocs should only be used to stabilize the 
currency and should not be used to re- 
strict the free flow of goods to and from 
these countries as it has done in the past. 
Because of these bloc restrictions, many 
of these countries have been unable to 
obtain the merchandise from various 
parts of the world which they sorely 
need. There is a tremendous backlog of 
needs for merchardise in the United 
States, however, this is nothing to com- 
pare with the backlog of needs in nearly 
all of the countries we observed. If our 
workmen and factories can produce the 
full strength, we can sell these countries 
a large portion of their needs; provided 
that we do not delay too long. 


UNRRA 


We made an extensive study of 
UNRRA throughout all the countries we 
visited where it operates. The greatest 
difficulty was the recruiting of person- 
nel under adverse conditions; also, the 
lack of priority authority for the pur- 
chase of needed merchandise and sup- 
plies; lack of transportation facilities 
for moving supplies, and so forth. In 
Greece the program had a better chance 
of succeeding. With the close of the war 
UNRRA’s responsibilities and functions 
increased. Most of us feel that under 
existing conditions that UNRRA can doa 
better job. Some members feel that cer- 
tain requirements should be met when 
additional funds are advanced. The 
Army, State Department, and Red Cross 
cfficials are cooperating. As UNRRA’s 
displaced-person program decreases the 
relief problem increases, 

RELIEF 


Cold, hungry, starving, sick, and dying 
people in Europe are easy victims for 
dictators. This widespread condition 
and the need of transportation, coal, 
food, clothing, medicine, and shelter in- 
creases as the supply diminishes, It will 
be necessary for us to exert every effort 
to prevent delay in fulfilling at least a 
porvion of their needs; otherwise, a rev- 
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olution may ride in the wake of want. 
Even then, we were told that countless 
thousands upon thousands would die of 
hunger, exposure, and lack of proper 
aid. Peace cannot be built on misery or 
despair. We fought a terrible war. But 
it will not have been fully won until the 
people can secure bread, work, food, 
shelter, medical aid, clothing, and sta- 
bility. In most of the countries visited, 
the four greatest problems were the se- 
curing of coal, transportation, food, and 
clothing. The shortage of coal and lack 
of transportation in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Holland caused 
many factories to remain at a standstill. 
Little Holland.-was. extremely short of 
coal, rolling stock, and shipping facili- 
ties. The enemy had stripped the coun- 
try of many of the livestock, farming 
equipment, industrial machinery, roll- 
ing stock, and merchandise from the 
shelves of both Holland and Norway. 
In Holland and Belgium we slept on the 
bare straw mattress with one thin blan- 
ket as a cover. No sheets or pillow cases. 
We did not complain after seeing con- 
ditions of others. Last fall the situation 
was so acute in Holland that much of the 
asphalt was removed from the top of 
the pavement to be used to provide 
warmth to families. Many of the build- 
ings were wrecked because of the fact 
that citizens had gone into vacant build- 
ings to remove woodwork, thus causing 
the collapse of the buildings. Many of 
them ate the tulip bulbs and sugar beets 
as food. One wealthy man, who had 
owned a very large million-dollar fac- 
tory had worn the tires off his bicycle 
riding out into the country trying to 
find a few bites to eat. In Belgium the 
effect of the buzz-bombs and V-bombs, 
also other types of rockets, certainly had 
a telling effect on the country. The Red 
Cross has done a wonderful job in all 
areas observed by us. 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


Most of the people from the United 
States with whom we conferred abroad 
were greatly interested in our production 
program and program of reconversion. 
They felt that we should maintain a high 
standard of living for the wage earner 
and the farmer, with sufficient incentives 
for private business. They stated, how- 
ever, that wages and prices must not rise 
to such an extent as to cause inflation. 
They warned that both employers and 
employees should be careful and warned 
not to be careless of the welfare of the 
millions. They voiced opinions that the 
people of the country are the real vic- 
tims when an important segment of in- 
dustry is shut down by an industry-labor 
dispute. 

STATE DEPARTMENT 

The requirements and needs of the 
State Department necessitate careful 
study in the light of present-day inter- 
national relations. Employees of the 
State Department in foreign lands should 
spend a considerable portion of their 
time within the States. The Interim 
International Information Service—for- 
merly the United States Information 
Service—should be expanded so_ that 
America can at least be on a comparable 
level with similar agencies of other coun- 
tries. The United States has been great- 
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ly undersold in the past. In the future, 
the American story must be widely and 
clearly told abroad. 

PRCUD THAT WE ARE AMERICANS 


Our observations made us appreciate 
America more. We should continually 
advertise America and sell American 
products in order that we maintain full 
employment. We found that American 
ways are the ideals of most countries, 
The faith placed in America and in our 
leadership by the countries which we 
studied, makes us extremely conscious of 
the tremendous: responsibility placed 
upon us for our share of leadership and 
material aid necessary to restore order 
in a war-torn world. The enlargement 
and expansion of facilities like the Amer- 
ican University at Beirut, Lebanon; the 
American Mission at Teheran; Robert 
College, Istanbul; the University in 
Egypt; and American hospitals in vari- 
ous places, will prove of great and lasting 
value to the United States. The mis- 
sionaries in these countries have done 
more to cement friendly relations than 
nearly any other group. We found that 
the greater number of outstanding lead- 
ers of the various countries obtained 
their training in one of the above-men- 
tioned institutions. We had many re- 
quests from various countries for fur- 
ther exchanges of scholarships of out- 
standing students. It is felt that this 
will prove of great value to countries 
who send their outstanding students 
here for training for return to their own 
countries to aid in educating others. 

INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


Our Government should be constantly 
advised through an intelligence office of 
conditions in foreign fields, especially is 
this essential in areas where unrest, tur- 
moil, and strife have prevailed in the 
past and led to wars. 

RESEARCH AGENCY 


We recommend that the research 
agencies be combined into a single Fed- 
eral Research Agency to promote sufii- 
cient development for the benefit of 
America in the future. 

PALESTINE SITUATION 


Six of our group went to Palestine, 
to wit: WICKERSHAM, MERROW, Horan, 
HuBER, FEIGHAN, and CARNAHAN. The 
area of Palestine is 10,429 square miles; 
there are 700,000 Jews there; there are 
1,300,000 Arabs in Palestine. The Arab 
world, composed of 7,114,927 square miles 
of Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, and Trans-Jordan, con- 
tains 70,000,000 people. These lands are 
at the cross roads of the three Old World 
continents. Because of the conflicting 
views of the Jews and the Arabs, those 
who are responsible for finding a solu- 
tion face a great responsibility: 

SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Surplus ships, suitable for merchant 
shipping, should be disposed of at the 
earliest possible date. Preference should 
be given to American shipping firms ja 
order to solve the transportation prob- 
lems quickly and in order that we may 
maintain strong merchant shipping 
lines. 

The Surplus Property Administrator 
has properly placed sale of foreign sul- 
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plus property in the hands of the State 
Department officials in countries affected. 
A monetary exchange between some of 
these countries and the United States 
should be established. Until such time, 
currency accepted for surplus property 
could be used for purchase of needed 
embassy sites or properties, or for our 
future trade needs. Many governments 
are anxious to obtain the surplus prop- 
erty. American oil companies of Saudi 
Arabia and the Isle of Bahrein are anx- 
ious to purchase some of our surplus 
equipment at reasonable prices.and can 
give us credit in American dollars for 
their purchases, provided we act quickly 
while the merchandise is salable. 

In nearly every country many are com- 
plaining because of the slowness of the 
various Officials in forming a policy as 
to the disposition of the surplus. Im- 
mediate action is required. Activity in 
recent weeks is much more noticeable. 
We must dispose of this with as great 
speed as possible, at the same time safe- 
guarding the Government’s interests. 
The Administrator has adopted that 
policy. The actual sales of property are 
made through other Government dis- 
posal agencies. Reconversion is just 
getting under way. There is a great 
dearth of goods of many kinds in this 
country as well as abroad. 

Veterans should be given every possible 
opportunity to purchase Government 
materials which are surplus, without 
undue delay; requirements should be 
very simple. Others having priority, in- 
cluding local, county, State, and national 
agencies, as well as foreign governments, 
should be allowed to make purchases 
without delay. 


OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


After cbserving the oil fields herein- 
after named, we made a careful study of 
them in the light of our observations. 
The Bank of England owns 56 percent of 
the shares of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
located near the head of the Persian 
Gulf. A great refinery is at Abadan on 
the Tigris-Euphrates Delta, and pipe 
lines connect the refinery at Abadan with 
the principal oil fields about 100 miles to 
the northeast. The British operate un- 
der a long-term concession whose terms 
give the Iranian Government $1 per ton 
for all oil extracted, regardless of price; 
20 percent of the company’s net profits 
above a stated minimum; payment: of 
$1,125,000 annually in taxes; provision of 
$50,000 annually for the education of 
Iranians in Great Britain; and the sale 
of oil to the Iranian Government at a 
discount from prevailing world prices. 

At this point we would like to state 
that we were greatly impressed and real- 
ly astounded to see the contrast of ab- 
Ject poverty with ultra riches. In Tehe- 
ran we saw people washing clothes, bath- 
ing children, watering horses, washing 
buggies, and drinking from the same 
— stream which runs through the 
City. 

_The Abadan refineries had a produc- 
tion capacity of 200,000 barrels a day in 
1939. They have approximately double 
that production capacity now. 

The oil of Iraq is developed by the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. of which almost half is 
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owned by the British Government’s 
Anglo-Iranian Oil and British-Dutch 
Royal Dutch Shell. An American com- 
bination of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and Socony-Vacuum owns almost a quar- 
ter and the French own the same amount. 
A small little-known share is held by an 
American named C. I. Gulbenkian. 
Americans, who are allowed to use the 
British-owned. Haifa Refinery at the 
Mediterranean end of the Iraq pipe line, 
market their Iraq oilin Europe. The oil 
from the Kirkuk fields in Iraq now runs 
through the 850-mile pipe line to Haifa 
end Tripoli at the rate of 88,000 barrels 
a day; 80,000 to Haifa refineries, 8,000 to 
Tripoli in Syria. Most of the oil is re- 
fined at Haifa in Palestine. 

One of the most valuable areas is the 
Mosul fields in Mesopotamia, Turkey. 
The Iraq Petroleum Co., an international 
concern in which British capital and 
control predominates—but with a provi- 
sion that French and American interests 
might each receive 23.75 percent of the 
oil produced—operates these fields. A 
pipe line is built from Kirkuk to the Med- 
iterranean, the main line going to Haifa 
in Palestine and a branch line to Tripoli 
in French Syria. The"Haifa refinery has 
a capacity of 80,0C0 barrels daily. The 
British would like to build another par- 
allel pipe line from Kirkuk to Haifa in 
order to double the flow of oil. 

The British thus have two great oil 
supplies readily accessible for their 
Navy: At ‘Haifa, for ships operating in 
the Mediterranean, and at Abadan, for 
ships operating in the Indian Ocean and 
the Far East. Abadan can also supply 
oil to be shipped to Britain around Ara- 
bia through the Suez Canal or around 
South Africa, should the Mediterranean 
be closed, as was virtually the case for a 
period during the recent war. 

In his remarkable rise to power, Ibn 
Saud has at times seemed to have been 
somewhat distrustful of the British. He 
believed Americans would have no im- 
perialistic ambitions in the Middle East 
and could be safely trusted. He wanted 
revenue. He wanted to improve the liv- 
ing conditions of his people and his own 
living conditions. His current expenses 
were getting out of hand. He has about 
35 sons and nearly 60 grandsons, not 
counting the daughters and grand- 
daughters. His belief that Americans 
had no imperial designs influenced him 
to make concessions to American inter- 
ests. ‘And besides,’’ he added, ‘‘you are 
so far away.” The concession was 
signed May 29, 1933, and the American- 
Arabian Oil Co., a United States corpo- 
ration, owned on equal terms by the 
Standard Oil Co. of California and the 
Texas Co. It has already invested 
$100,000,000 in its main oil wells on the 
Arabian coast and on the island of Bah- 
rein along the western shore of the Per- 
sian Gulf. It has a large refinery on the 
island of Bahrein and is completing an- 
other on the nearby mainland. To- 
gether, these will be able to process 
110,000 barrels of crude oil daily. 

The concession covers 439,500 square 
miles in northern, eastern, and southern 
Arabia, as well as north of Bahrein. 
Near the head of the Persian Gulf an- 
other American firm, the Gulf Oil Corp., 
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owns equally with the British the oil 
concessions of the lesser Koweit oil fields. 
Saudi Arabia’s known oil reserves are 
5,000,000,000 barrels. Probable reserves 
are estimated from twenty to fifty billion 
barrels. It is the greatest bonanza in 
the world. Its oil wealth is practically 
untouched. A large portion cf it is only 
500 feet below the surface of the desert. 
Production costs are extremely low. The 
first oil was found in 1935 near Dammam 
at 2,400: feet, after British geologists, 
some 10 years earlier, had said that there 
was no oil there. 
~- When King Ibn Saud signed the con- 
tract with Aramco in 1939 he said Brit- 
ish, Germans, Japanese, and Italians had 
all bid for the concessions. The Japs 
had offered twice as much as the Ameri- 
can firm, and, furthermore, the Japs had 
offered that amount for only one-third 
the amount the American firm was get- 
ting.- He said he had taken the Ameri- 
can offer because the Americans would 
give him fewer headaches. The greatest 
trouble is getting the oil out of Saudi 
Arabia. In February 1944, Secretary 
Ickes proposed that the United States 
build a pipe line to Mediterranean poris. 
The Bahrein ‘concession is held by 
Bahrein Petroleum Co., jointly owned by 
Standard Oil of California and Texas Oil 
Co. The sheik has been persuaded to 
invest some of His royalties in schools, 
hospitals, and sccial reforms. He is a 
friend of the United States. He believes 
a Crop of oil is worth a drop of blood. 
With preferential rights on an addi- 
tional 177,090 square miles, the total area 
is slightly larger than Texas, California, 
Oregon, and Washington combined, or 
about one-fifth the total area of the 
United States. The originel concession 
has 53 years to run, while the supplement 
has 59 years. The reserves in Saudi 
Arabia may be richer than preVious dis- 
coveries. With American companies 
holding that reserve, we will be insured 
for many years to come against depend- 
ence on other foreign sources, especialiy 
for oil needed for cur Navy in that area. 
The British Government’s Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., which rivals in siz2 
Standard of New Jersey, Royal Dutch 
Shell and the Soviet Naptha Trust, now 
gets all the oil from Iran. It pays Shah- 
of-Shahs Mohammed Reza Pahlevi $25,- 
000,030 a year and the rest of the royal 
family nearly $12,000,000 a year. We 
were guests of the shah while at Tehe- 
ran. Russians, zench, Dutch, and 
Americans are angling for more of Iran’s 
oil. The Iranians fear the Russians and 
rather dislike the British. 


SUMMARY 


The Iraq oil flelds are approximately 
50 percent British, 25 percent United 
States, 25 percent French. 

The Kuwait fields are 50 percent 
United States and 50 percent British. 

The Iran oil fields are 100 percent Brit- 
ish. 

The Saudi Arabia oil fields are 109 per- 
cent United States. 

It is not true that the monopolistic 
forces in the Middle East withheld oil 
from wartime uses while American re- 
serves were being rapidly depleted. In 
1944 alone the output there was 163,000,- 
000 barrels, about 50 percent more than 
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in peacetime. For 1945, an output of 
200,000,000 barrels is predicted. The 
British-controlled Iranian oil fields pro- 
duced 100,000,000 barrels in 1944, almost 
30 percent more than in 1939. Egypt 
produced over 9,000,000 barrels, twice as 
much as in 1939; and the output of 
Saudi Arabia topped that of Egypt. For 
1945, Saudi Arabia’s production may ex- 
ceed 35,000,000 barrels. In Lebanon, the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. have applied for 
licenses from the Government to con- 
struct refinery facilities in Tripoli, indi- 
cating that the capacity of the Iraq- 
Tripoli pipe line will also be enlarged. 
The Haifa refineries will be expanded. 

Whoever has his hand on the oil valve 
controlling the oil supply from the Mid- 
die East will dictate the world’s oil sup- 
ply in the future. 

CABLE SYSTEM 


Many individuals in the Middle East, 
including many Americans in service, 
feel that the cable system, controlled by 
the British, is too costly and that a new 
cable system should be built in that area. 


AVIATION 


We need an expansion of aviation. 
The United States holds the key to the 
expansion of international aviation and 
should do everything possible to remove 
any restrictions and to’ increase the es- 
tablishment of international airports. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


The United States should establish a 
more clear-cut foreign policy with the 
British and should be firm in requiring 
the British to remove any restrictions 
on trade, aviation, or sterling bloc re- 
quirements which might be restricting 
the economy of any country or which 
might affect the national economy or the 
possibility of a permanent world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, I desire to compliment each mem- 
ber for his representation of America to 
each country we visited and for the 
splendid job each Member has per- 
formed. We worked long hours each day, 
arising early and retiring late. We re- 
gret that we could not accept an invita- 
tion from General MacArthur to return 
via China, Japan, and the Pacific. Press- 
ing business of the House of Representa- 
tives required our presence in Washing- 
ton at a much earlier date than we had 
previously anticipated. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments may sit during general debate 
' during the remainder of the week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Har- 
rRIs). Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
in two instances and to include certain 
articles in each instance. 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
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in the Recorp and to include a letter 
from a constituent. 

Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a radio address made 
last week. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next Thurs- 
day, after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk and the conclusion 
of special orders heretofore entered, 1 
may address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY AIR FORCES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to .extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request .of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand that a bill is coming up for con- 
sideration tomorrow on the airport situ- 
ation and that there may be an amend- 
ment to revive the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. I wish to incorporate in these 
remarks a list of the airports which I 
understand the Army expects to hold-for 
the duration. 

The Army Air Forces has recommended 
after more than 2 months’ intensive 
study by a board of senior commanders 
and staff officers its plan for the flying 
fields, depots, hospitals, and other major 
establishments which it proposes to re- 
tain to accommodate the interim Air 
Forces. 

It was emphasized that the recom- 
mended plan is confined to stations hous- 
ing combat tactical units and the major 
depots, hospitals, and establishments of 
the supporting services, and does not 
cover the flying fields and subsidiary and 
auxiliary establishments of lesser magni- 
tude and importance which are now 
under consideration. 

It was pointed out that the recom- 
mended list, which follows, of the stations 
in the Air Forces plan does not include 
the flying fields for the organized reserve 
and National Guard air units, or those 
included in the Army airways system. 

In submitting its plan to the War De- 
partment, the commanding general, Air 
Forces, pointed out that the permanent 
size of the over-all postwar Air Forces 
had not yet been determined by the Con- 
gress, and that the station list was based 
on the maximum requirements for the in- 
terim Air Forces. Obviously, subsequent 
legislation and appropriations by the 
Congress may indicate changes, in this 
list. Other assumptions which governed 
the preparation of the list of stations in 
the Air Forces plan included the maxi- 
mum use of Government-owned stations 
and facilities, the greatest possible con- 
solidation on stations in the interest of 
over-all economy, the ability to marshal 
the Air Forces toward any threatened 
section of the United States, and the 
maintenance of a school and logistic sys- 
tem which would make it possible to in- 
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crease the size of the Air Forces in time 
of danger without confusion or waste. 

The Air Forces pointed out that the 
publication of this list does not imply 
final War Department action or that a)) 
other stations and facilities are instantly 
abandoned. The demobilization process, 
it was explained, will be a continuing anq 
graduated one, as the Army Air Forces 
cuts back from its over-all wartime size 
of more than 2,300,000 men to its post- 
war size as later determined by the Con- 
gress. ; 

COMBAT UNITS 


Clovis Army Air Field, Clovis, N. Mex. 

Fort Worth Army Air Field, Fort Worth, 
Tex, 

Grenier Field, Manchester, N. H. 

MacDill Field, Tampa, Fla. 

Merced Army Air Field, Merced, Calif. 

Pocatello Army Air Field, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Rapid City Army Air Base, Rapid City, 
S. Dak. 

Roswell Army Air Pield, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Smoky Hill Army Air Field, Salina, Kans. 

Walla Walla Army Air Field, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Casper Army Air Field, Casper, Wyo. 

Dow Field, Bangor, Maine. 

Kearney Army Air Field, Kearney, Nebr. 

Seymour-Johnson Field, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Dover Army Air Field, Dover, Del. 

March Field, Calif. 

McChord Field, Tacoma, Wash. 

Portland Army Air Base, Portland, Oreg. 

Westover Field, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Biggs Field, El Paso, Tex. 

Las Vegas Army Air Field, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

Shaw Field, Sumter, 8S. C. 


AIR TRANSPORT AND TROOP CARRIER UNITS 


Bergstrom Field, Austin, Tex. 

Pope Field, Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Sedalia Army Air Field, Knob Noster, Mo. 

Fairfield-Suisun Army Air Field, Fairfield, 
Calif. 

Fort Dix Army Air Base, Wrightstown, N. J. 

Great Falls Army Air Field, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Morrison Field, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Topeka Army Air Field, Topeka, Kans, 


CONVALESCENT HOSPITALS 


Fort George Wright, Spokane, Wash. 
Miami District Convelescent Hospital, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 
Pawling Convalescent Hospital, Pawling, 
Y 


‘San Antonio District Convalescent Hospital, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


FLYING TRAINING 


Columbus Army Air Field, Columbus, Miss. 
Goodfellow Field, San Angelo, Tex. 
Moody Field, Valdosta, Tex. 
Randolph Field, San Antonio, Tex. 
Perrin Field, Sherman, Tex. 
‘Enid Army Air Field, Enid, Okla. 
Turner Field, Albany, Ga. 
Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La. 
Luke Field, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Williams Field, Chandler, Ariz. 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 
Mather Fieid, Sacramento, Calif. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
Scott Field, Belleville, Ill. 


Boca Raton Army Air Field, Boca Raton, 


Fila. 
Buckley Field, Denver, Colo. 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. 
Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss. 
Lowry Field, Denver, Colo. 


TACTICAL SCHOOLS 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 


Gunter Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
Craig Field, Selma, Ala. 
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AAF CENTERS 
giin Field, Valparaiso, Fla. 
Army Air Center, Orlando, Fla. 
MATERIEL CENTER 
Wright and Patterson Fields, Dayton, Ohio. 
MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY DEPOTS 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex. 
Olmsted Field, Middletown, Pa. 
McClellan Field, Sacramento, Calif. 
Spokane Army Air Field, Spokane, Wash. 
Tinker Field, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Robins Field, Macon, Ga. 
SATELLITE DEPOTS 
Brookley Field, Mobile, Ala. 
Hill Field, Ogden, Utah. 
Rome Army Air Field, Romé, N. Y. 
SPECIALIZED WAREHOUSE INSTALLATIONS 
Buffalo Specialized Depot, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dayton Specialized Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gadsden Specialized Depot, Gadsden, Ala. 


Maywood Specialized Depot, Maywood, 
Calif. 
Memphis Specialized Depot, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Miami Army Air Field, Miami, Fla. 

Shelby Specialized Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 
Topeka Specialized Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
SPECIAL AIR CORPS INSTALLATIONS 

Lockbourne Army Air ‘Base, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Muroc Army Air Field, Muroc, Calif. 

GENERAL RANGES AND TESTING AREAS 

Alamogordo Army Air Field, Alamogordo, 
N. Mex. 

Avon Park Army Air Field, Avon Park, Fla. 
Myrtle Beach Army Air Field, Myrtle Beach, 
8. C. 

Tonopah Army Air Field, Toncpah, Nev. 

Tyndall Field, Panama City, Fla. 

Wendover Field,,Wendover, Utah. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
two instances in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and to include a resolution from 
the city counsel of the city of Los Angeles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. REEpj, is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the people in this country are living un- 
der abnormal conditions at the present 
time. If there is any one thing that is 
disturbing most of the homes of the 
United States, it is the fact that some- 
where in this world they have a boy or 
perhaps boys who wou!d like to get home. 
I assume most of these boys in the Army 
and Navy are looking. with hope and 
great expectation toward coming home. 
Many of them have been away for 2 and 
3 years. Some of them have wives. Some 
have a child that they have never seen. 
These boys have fought this great war 
and have won it, and they just cannot 
understand why they are being held in 
remote corners of the world. They were 
told there is a lack of transportation. Of 
course that does not deceive many of the 
boys who see ships floating out on the 
high seas opposite where they are sta- 
“oned, doing nothing. It does not de- 
ceive those who see great long lines of 
planes which are not being used. It does 
hot deceive those who know that some of 
the ships are being brought thousands of 
miles to take part’ in a great demonstra- 
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tion here on Navy Day. These lads want 
to come home. There is another group 
abroad who want to take up their stud- 
ies. They want to enter life on a par with 
those who have had a chance to go to 
school and finish their courses. But that 
is not one of the reasons given by the 
Army and Navy for letting these boys out, 
the fact that they want to get an educa- 
tion. The officers who refuse to relax 
these rules have had their education at 
public expense. They are all set. They 
are set for life, with the prospects of re- 
tirement soon. All those boys are asking 
for their suffering and the blood which 
they have spilled, now that the war is 
over, that they may be allowed to come 
home. 

As I have said before repeatedly, there 
is a great moral question involved in the 
family life of this nation. We ought not 
to trifle with those things, because now 
we are entering, we hope, a long era of 
peace. That is what we are praying for 
and hoping for, although the facts of his- 
tory are not altogether: reassuring. 

This letter was written on October 2, 
1945, by a corporal on Okinawa: 


Hon. DANIEL A. REED. 

Dear Str: As a former worker in your be- 
half, I believe I am privileged to ask a ques- 
tion. The question is this: Who is running 
the country, Congress or the War Depart- 
ment? The time for action is at hand; we 
have had enough hollow, broken promises. 
These rosy promises to the folks at home are 
not getting us home. .Actions speak louder 
than words with the voters. The 80-pointers 
and 38-year-olds are still on this island. My 
mother tells me you are working on a 2-year- 
service bill. I am in favor of this bill. I 
hope it is put into use at once by congres- 
sional action. 

I am enclosing some. clippings from an 
Army paper. I am in full agreement with 
them. Most of the men are against the use 
of ships on needless Navy Day. It is far too 
late in the day to worry about economy. It 
is funny they are suddenly economy-minded. 
It would be more economical to send the men 
home. We came here from the European 
theater of operations withcut our redeploy- 
ment furlough, and we haven't done a thing 
Since. We are just sitting here wasting the 
taxpayers’ (my own) money while the bay is 
full of ships. Is this economy? 

All men with 2 years’ service should be dis- 
charged immediately. 

Respectfully yours. 


The clipping this corporal sent to me 
reads as follows: 
[From the Stars and Stripes] 


We are expected to believe everyone in au- 
thority is bending every effort to get us home, 
but are hamstrung in their mighty endeavors 
by a lack of ships. I should think there must 
be a lack, all right. The papers report the 
Navy is planning a fine show on October 27— 
Navy Day—in which a “galaxy of battleships, 
aircraft, carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and 
other vessels” will participate in an effort to 
“impress the people.” 

Leading all the ships will be the now- 
famed Missouri. Isn't it just dandy they find 
they can drag that ship all the way from 
Tokyo Bay to New York Bay to celebrate one 
completely unimportant day in a manner “to 
exceed anything heretofore seen in New 
York”? 

It almost seems as if the Navy doesn't give 
a damn how long we rot out here so long as 
they can get home, exhibit their nice ships 
(unsullied by marks from boots of rough field 
soldiers), and try to persuade the public to 
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let them keep them all, and the sailors it 
takes to run them, too, for a big postwar 
Navy. 

I thought it too sensible to last when they 
stripped the Saratoga and took over 3,000 
sailors to freedom. 

I’ve also read recently that all Italian 
prisoners have been promised they will be 
home during the winter. I do hope we don’t 
disappoint them. We must be sure to give 
them priority over our own GI's, or they 
might think us nasty people. 

Ritep GI. 


A private in the Army writes as 
follows: 


Dear Sir: I’ve spent 3 years in this damn 
Army away from my wife and son. I didn’t 
mind while the war continued, but now 
that it is over, I want to go home. Isn't 
3 years enough? I’m lucky at that; I have 
a child which gives me an additional 12 
points for a grand total of 59 points—just 
enough to remain in Europe another yeser. 
Before VE-day I spent 6 months in the line, 
for which I received one battle star (5 
points), while other divisions never ever 
committed, picked up 3 and 4 stars (15 or 
20 points). Air Corps mess sergeants never 
out of England have six and seven stars. 
Is that combat credit? Why is it possible 
for some single kid to spend a year or two 
in some nice easy spot in England -with 
an Air Corps unit and never even see a 
German, except prisoners of war, yet have 
enough combat credits for discharge, while 
I have spent 3 years with infantry divisions 
and have 5&9 points? I’m pretty disgusted 
already, wait another 6 month. Why not 
draft these boys who because of minor physi- 
cal defects were classified IV-F, or the ones 
with occupational deferments? Let them 
see what hell is like, and the Army, even 
now, is hell. . 


A sergeant writes this next letter from 
a casual detachment: 


Dear Str: Today’s copy of the Stars and 
Stripes, Wednesday, September 12, contained 
a statement by yourself in which you re- 
quested the release of all men who have had 
more than 2 years of service. Sir, your sug- 
gestion improved my subzero morale con- 
siderably. I have more than 36 months of 
service in the Army, including 14 months of 
overseas duty, all totaling 50 points, and 
now, under the Ground Forces Reinforce- 
ment Command (ETO) plan, I find myself 
slated for Army of occupation duty. Men 
with 15, 20, 30 points, and, sir, even less 
than that were sent to the States to pro- 
vide a strategic reserve in the States, and 
some to man army of occupation posts in 
the CBI (China, Burma, India theater). 
Furthermore, GI’s having more than 45 
points and now in the States are ineligible 
for overseas duty, while fellow GI's having 
points between 45 and 69, and still in the 
ETO, are eligible for further overseas duty. 
In sum, sir, I €o not see the fairness of the 
present Army discharge and redeployment 
plans. 

Perhaps, like the thousands of other 
stranded GI’s in the ETO, I may be able to 
return in some dim distant future to my 
home in New York. Perhaps. 

Respectfully yours. 


This letter signed by six servicemen 
comes from the Philippine Islands: 


Dear Sir: You have our heartiest approval 
in demanding the speediest possible dis- 
charge of veteran soldiers from the Army. 

Most of us here in the Seventy-seventh In- 
fantry Division, which is a predominantly 
New York outfit, have 3'4 years’ service, 13 
months of which were served overseas. In 
addition we participated in three major c:m- 
paigns, Guam, Leyte, and the Ryukyus 
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Islands (Kerama Retto, Ie Shima, and 
Okinawa). 

We have followed with interest the actions 
and statements of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. Frankly we were quite disgusted 
with those Senators who urged elimination 
of the draft and other similar proposals 
which would inevitably retard our return to 
the States. 

We feel that we have contributed our 
share in the prosecution of the war. Had 
the war continued we would have gladly 
stayed on and fought till the Japs were de- 
feated. Now that the war is over we feel 
it is only fair that other Americans, who 
have never served in the Army, or those sol- 
diers who have never been overseas or in 
combat, should come over here to'replace us. 

We are following your efforts with interest. 
You have our complete support and we sin- 
cerely hope that the other Senators and Rep- 
resentatives will follow your footsteps in 
giving the combat soldiers a square deal. 

Sincerely yours. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield or would he rather 
finish? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What I cannot un- 
derstand about the attitude expressed in 
the letter the gentleman has just read 
is: Why should the writer want someone 
else to come over and take over the job? 
I can realize, and I believe we all can, that 
having served over there so long he is en- 
titled to come back home; but does it fol- 
low that someone else must take that job 
and continue it indefinitely? That is to 
say, must we always have a million or two 
young Americans over there? Are we to 
continue taking boys out of school to send 
over there? 

Mr. REED of New York. Here is what 
that boy believes, he believes that we are 
going to have a permanent army of oc- 
cupation over there; and if that be true 
he wants to get home and spend some 
time with his family. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I can sympathize 
with him; and he is right if we were to 
keep an army of a million or two or three 
million men over there all the time. 

Mr. REED of New York. Another 
point, the only act General MacArthur is 
now being punished for ana for which he 
is on the way out is in consequence of the 
action of those people who want a large 
army of occupation. General MacArthur 
has been reducing the number of Ameri- 
can soldiers required in Japan and he is 
constantly reducing the number as condi- 
tions develop, which justifies him in the 
demobilization of his troops. 

Of course, for that he is to be pilloried. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
New York will remember that prior to 
the time we got into this war, while some 
folks were planning for it and trying to 

_ get us in, we were being told all the time 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
people of this country wanted to get into 
the war, wanted to carry what they called 
the four freedoms to all the corners of 
the earth, and they wanted to force our 
form of government on the people of 
these other nations. Where has that 
overwhelming majority gone, if it ever 
existed? 

Mr. REED of New York. They are 
silent at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They did not take any 
part in the war either, as far as I know. 
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Mr. REED of New York. No; not to any 
great extent, 

I have a letter here from a corporal in 
India, reading as follows: 


Dear Str: We soldiers here in India read 
with real enthusiasm your proposal to dis- 
charge men with 2 years of service. There 
are a great many of us here who have been 
here for 20 months and more and still do not 
have enough points to get home on. Without 
a doubt that proves the point system to be 
unbalanced and unfair. I have been here 
since December 1943 and only have 42 points. 

We hope you and clear-thinking men like 
yourself can get us veterans home soon. We 
don’t even care if they don’t discharge us 
right away. All we ask is to get reassigned 
back in the States and not be insulted with 
the offer of a 30- or 45-day furlough back 
home and then to be sent back here. Yes, 
they actually propose to offer us men 30- or 
45-day furloughs to the States after being 
here over 20 months. 

We surely deserve better treatment than 
that. ; 

Thank you again for your interest, and I 
am sure we will be able to thank you in other 
ways in days to come. 

Sincerely. 


A corporal in the Infantry sent this 
next letter: 


Dear Sir: Life or death? One month ago 
I might be called dramatic for saying that— 
but not now. One month ago I would never 
have bent so low as to plead for something. 
It’s positively against all my manly principles, 
But Iam now. We young single fellows with 
long service to our country both home and 
abroad need help. We need it badly. 

I write to you, sir, because I have read 
your policy on discharge and I know it to 
be the most fair of all. What else can pos- 
sibly compensate for long, arduous service? 
If ever there was unfairness, a gross injustice 
to man, the Army redeployment and discharge 
plan has been guilty of it. 

I have spent over 2% years in the Army, 
with a year of that overseas in the ETO. 
And in that time I have earned the incred- 
ible low score of 37 points,:as of VE-day. 
Thirty-seven points for a combat infantry- 
man of over 2144 years in the Army. -Is it 
fair and just that now I should spend months 
and months and possibly years in the Army 
of occupation? 

There are many like me here overseas— 
young single men wasting, rotting our lives 
away. We want to come home soon so that 
we can marry our fiancées we left behind. 
We want to start our own families—we want 
to begin our lives. Help us, please. 

Sincerely yours. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to include three 
letters at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the following letter comes from a father 
in Texas: 


Dear Mr. REED: Sir, this is to express my 
deepest approval of your attitude toward a 
more hasty demobilization of our armed 
forces. I wish that it was within my power 
to knock some sense into our Congress and 
encourage it to be more considerate of the 
millions of fathers and mothers and less con- 
siderate of one-half dozen admirals and 
generals. 

My eldest son has served 5 years in the 
Navy, 34 years of which was in actual com- 
bat in the south Pacific. He is now on the 
U.S.S, Rocky Mount in China. My other son 
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and my son-in-law have served in the Army, 
overseas service, 3 years each, but they have 
no promise of a return home or a discharge. 
Frankly I do not understand; it is why I'm 
encouraging you to hasten your plan of a 
speedier plan of demobilization. I under. 
stand that we have a huge Army and Navy 
to demobilize, but considering this, I stjjj 
can’t understand why there is such an yn- 
excusable delay in relieving those soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who have borne the 


_ brunt of' the fighting. 


You represent a district in New York 
State, but after all you represent all of us. 
You will stand ace high with us if you will 
hasten your proposed bill. 

Very truly. 


A private first class writes from the 
Philippines: 


HonorABLE Sir: We, the members of the 
Army, have watched with great interest and 
admiration your fight in Congress on de- 
mobilization. At the moment we are aboard 
ship bound for Japan. 


It has been about 4 days since we have 
heard a radio broadcast and we do not know 
the results of the congressional investiga- 
tion. but we are afraid that the War Depart- 
ment will soft soap the Congress with doc- 
tored figures and statistics. 

The War Department has announced that 
men over 35 and men with 80 points willebe 
discharged immediately, yet the command- 
ing general of the — army has suspended 
that directive. Unfortunately, I am in 
neither of those classifications, but if a gen- 


. eral officer is allowed to suspend discharges, 


how can the rest of us ever hope to get home? 

I would like to direct your attention to a 
fact which it was impossible previously for 
me to write. Just prior to VE-day in Europe, 
General Marshall told the committee that 
there was a shortage of infantry replacements 
in the ETO. That same day that he mace 
that statement, we had 16,000 infantry re- 
placements sitting in the harbor of Le Havre, 
France, with no place to send them for every 
depot on the continent was so crowded there 
was no place for them. At that time we had 
the Second, Third, Eleventh, Fourteenth, and 
Eighteenth Reinforcement Depots completely 
filled and overcrowded. The Sixty-nine Hun- 
dredth Provisional Depot which had been set 
up was also full and our depot at Le Havre 
was so full, no additional space was available. 
I am not coloring these facts in any way. 
It can be proven by a subpena of the morning 
reports of the battalions, companies, etc., of 
those depots. All morning reports are on file 
with the Adjutant General in Washington. 
The time, sir, is ripe for an investigation into 
facts and not just words. 

Personally, we would like to see men with 
18 months overseas or 3 years of service dis- 
charged now. 

Very truly yours, 


A Navy father writes the next letter: 


Hon. DANIEL A. REED, .. 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear MR. REPRESENTATIVE: For the last 
2 days or so my shipmates and I have listened 
to your criticism of the discharge program 
of the Army and Navy. We have been highly 
elated that Congress has taken a part in this 
discussion, for most of us feel that both Army 
and Navy have fouled up the discharge pro- 
gram by an unfair and discriminatory ‘y*- 
tem of points. To prove this, I shall cite 
my own case, not because I am more worthy 
than thousands of others but because My 
shipmates are afraid to write to their con 
gressional representatives for fear of Navy 
retaliation against those who “talk 100 
much.” Here are the facts: 
Age, 34 years; married, 13 years; two ©h- 
dren, 9 and 6 years. 
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Occupation before induction, high-school 
teacher (history), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inducted, April 6, 1944; left United States 
for sea, May 6, 1945. 

Education, bachelor of science education; 
9 years’ graduate work economics, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

My Navy job, routine office clerical work 
aboard ship. 

Navy's point system as it applies to me as 
cf this date: 


Points 

Age, 4% point each year__---..-----.---. 17 
Dependency (no matter how many de- 

pendents) ....----.--------.....-.-.. 10 

Service (4% point each month) -_-------. 9 


sea duty (% point each month duty 
outside United States) _.-.....--..-.. 


TOL, .n.cqansisccossmonednncesense 37 


Points needed for discharge, 44; meaning 
9 more months at sea or 14 months within 
United States. 

The point system can be criticized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Men with families at 34 years do not 
take 9 months at sea like the 20-year-old 
youngsters, in spite of Navy’s insistence that 
if they can I can—our hearts and thoughts 
are home with our families. 

2. I receive 10 points for dependency—so 
does a man with a wife but no children, or 
a young boy helping to support a mother or 
father. My wife cannot work and be both 
father and mother to my children. The wife 
without children is not in the same position. 

3. My wife has existed in Philadelphia for 
18 months now on $100 a month, plus what 
Ican send her. Her cost of living has been 
exactly what it was for the defense worker 
making that much a week. 

4. The United States Government contrib- 
utes $78 per month toward the $100. The 
total amount of money for the support of 
the families of servicemen must amount to 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
monthly. Most of us fathers have our old 
jobs and careers waiting us as soon as 
we are discharged, and this drain on the 
public purse would cease, a not inconsider- 
able item when we think of the postwar 
national debt. 

These are the facts, Mr. Representative. 
Ileave their interpretation to your judgment. 


Mr. Speaker, may I say, in conclusion, 
that one of my anxieties about getting 
these boys home is that human nature 
can stand just about so much unfairness 
andnomore, The time has come to give 
the boys the opportunity which their 
fighting qualities and their fine Ameri- 
canism readily entitles them to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
Man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I heard 
the gentleman read a quotation from 
one of the letters in reference to the 
fleet coming back and spending a cer- 
tain amount of time in all ports in honor 
of the Navy. Does not the gentleman 
feel it would be a very much greater 
honor to the Navy if the fleet would keep 
every one of its ships, from the battle- 
ships on down, busy going back and forth 


Mr. 
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bringing the boys home as fast as they 
can get them here? 

Mr. REED of New York. In answer to 
that question, I believe the American 
people as a whole would applaud the use 
of the Navy in getting the boys back to 
their homes as quickly as possible. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Ihave received letters 
from people who are saying that Con- 
gress has been back now about 5 weeks 
and the only thing we have done is to 
pass a bill to bring us back to normal 
times. 

Those people cannot understand why 
Congress does not do something and take 
some constructive action to speed the re- 
turn of these young men to their homes 
now that the war is over. Certainly two 
of the three basic rights of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, are being denied to 
some millions of Americans; is that not 
true? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is true. 
May I say this to the gentleman, realiz- 
ing that the boys all over this globe were 
saying, “Wait until Congress meets,” 
that on the 12th of September I intro- 
duced H. R. 4010, and I am waiting for 
action on the part of the committee and 
on the part of Congress. That bill will 
provide for the release of all those who 
have served honorably for 18 months or 
more. On another occasion on this floor 
I said that I would exhaust every parlia- 
mentary means to bring that legislation 
to the floor so that Members of Con- 
gress can vote either for or against the 
soldiers and sailors of this Nation. Iam 
just biding my time under the rules when 
I can place it upon the desk and permit 
each one to sign it who wants to help the 
soldiers come home. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I want to commend 
the gentleman for his efforts and urge 
him to persist along that line, because 
the people feel that there is entirely too 
much oratory in Congress about the “four 
freedoms” and about what we are going 
to do to bring freedom and justice to 
these foreign lands when we are deny- 
ing freedom and justice and opportunity 
to millions of our own citizens. That is 
our foremost problem. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield tothe 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr.O’HARA. May I call this situation 
to the gentleman’s attention? I am 
sure he will agree with me that this is 
not a cry-baby attitude of either the 
parents or their loved ones to get these 
boys back. But a very serious situation 
exists both in the Pacific and in Europe 
in that the morale of these boys is at a 
terrifically low ebb. The gentleman will 
agree with me that many of them want 
to come back to their families, which is 
the natural, human thing for them to 
do. There are literally hundreds of 
thousands of these boys who have had a 
year or two years of college who want to 
go back and finish their education. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. REED of New York. Which is a 

erfectly laudable ambition. 

Mr. O’HARA. Yes. In that regard 
some of these boys feel that if they do 
not come back pretty soon they will never 
go back to college to finish their educa- 
tion to fit them for some profession, 
which I think the Army and the Navy 
should be just as much concerned about 
as our colleagues in Congress, since it 
deals with the future of this country. 
Certainly if we permit these boys who 
would normally become doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, or of other professions to 
reach a point where they will not be able 
to finish their education, we are certainly 
going to have a very much lower standard 
in this country. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with that? 

Mr. REED of New York. I agree with 
the gentleman, and I will say this, too, 
that there is potential power here in the 
education of our GI’s and that it is the 
duty of the Government to encourage the 
use of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. I wish to commend the 
gentleman, too, for the very fine attitude 
he has taken. May I say that I also re- 
ceive, as other Congressmen do, a great 
many letters from men in the service 
who have been in for 2, 3, even 4 years, 
many of them with the required num- 
ber of points, but they are not receiving 
their discharges. Some of them are right 
here in the continental United States. 
May I ask the gentleman if that diffi- 
culty is due to errors and lack of follow- 
ing out the policy of the national ad- 
ministration or due to local conditions in 
the field? Why is it that the rules which 
are promulgated here by those who are 
in charge of the program are not being 
carried out in the field? 

Mr. REED of New York. I think one 
of the reasons is their machinery is too 
complicated to quickly carry out the de- 
mobilization of the men. I think it can 
all be simplified. That is one reason. 
Another is that I think it is rather a 
matter of indifference on the part of 
some higher-ups. In regard to another 
group, I think they do not want their 
organizations broken up. It means their 
demotion and smaller pay. 

Mr. ANGELL. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that some of the men in the field 
write me that their commanding officers 
evince no desire to get them out of the 
service. 

Mr. REED of New York. 
the reasons for that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New Yerk. 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In answer to the 


I gave one of 
Speaker, will 


I yield to the 


question just asked by the gentleman 
from Oregon, this morning came a letter 
from the commanding officer of onc of 
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these boys who wanted out. I had writ- 
ten a letter transmitting the affidavit 
supporting his request. This command- 
ing officer sent back and asked that my 
signature to that letter be verified, 
sworn to. There was nothing to it ex- 
cept just a letter of transmittal, that was 
all, yet he sent it way back here. Delay 
was the only purpose in that. 

Mr. REED of New York. One thing I 
want definitely understood is this. I 
have a profound respect for the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and all these 
branches of the Government that have 
done such a fine job during the war, but 
that does not mean that now that the 
war is over these boys should not be 
permitted by the Army and the Navy to 
come back and live a normal life. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentieman from New York 
has again expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Washington I[MYr. 
SavacE] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


VETERANS’ JOB AND INTEGRATED 
NATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing for study and enactment a bill 
to establish a veterans’ job and inte- 
grated national program, to foster and 
assure maximum work opportunities 
and careers in a free competitive econ- 
omy. This program would be carried 
out through the combined efforts of in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, foreign trade, 
the service trades, private agencies, 
State and local governments, and the 
Federal Government. 

I propose to activate this program, un- 
der existing laws already passed by the 
Congress, by utilizing the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration which 
was created for this purpose during the 
war and now transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Congress gave that 
agency ample authority to do the job 
but unfortunately the Congress did not 
charge the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration with specific proj- 
ects. The purpose of this legislation is 
to make use of the unused industrial 
capacity of the Nation, which we de- 
veloped during the war, and which can 
be more fully utilized in winning the 
peace by putting it to profitable use for 
the benefit of unemployed veterans seek- 
ing careers and opportunities without 
harm to established business, trade, or 
industry, or investment of private 
capital. 

There are two schools of economic 
thought: The first advocates static or 
controlied economy; the second advo- 
cates a free and ever-expanding econ- 
omy. With the first school of thought 
it is inevitable that we shall have in- 
creasing unemployment for the reason 
that our scientific and industrial genius 
has been obliged, due to manpower 
shortage during the war, to devise ma- 
chines, plants, production systems, dis- 
tribution systems, engineering and scien- 
tific methods to compensate for the man- 
power shortage. All of this has resulted 
in an enormous step forward in labor- 
saving devices and methods, but the 
irony of it is that we now can produce 
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increasingly more goods, services, and 
productions with fewer and fewer people. 

Why should we sit back and accept 
unemployment as inevitable when by 
careful planning and a sound program 
such as this we can find work for those 
who want to work. . 

During the war, with one hand tied be- 
hind our backs by the war effort, we still 
managed to lift the standard of living 
of the great mass of our population to a 
level never before reached. Now that 
we have both hands free for useful pro- 
duction we should be thinking of lifting 
that living standard even further, in- 
stead of contemplating and accepting 
periods of depression and unemployment. 
With our vast undeveloped natural re- 
sources, raw materials, and productive 
know-how we should have more job 
openings available than we have workers 
to fill them. 

We are now at the fork of the road. 
We must make the choice between a 
static, tightly controlled economy which 
will inevitably lead us into some sort of 
stateism from which we fought this war 
to keep ourselves free; or on the other 
hand we shall enjoy an ever-expanding 
economy, growth, and individual free- 
dom in job opportunities, business, pro- 
fessions, and investment of private cap- 
ital. 

Wars are made by people and waged 
between people. Business, peace, pros- 
perity, and economic development are 
likewise made by people. It is the hu- 
man mind and the skill of human hands 
which will give us either war or pros- 
perity and peace. It is just as simple as 
that. 

On the premise that war and peace 
are made by people, let us plan our 
strategy now on the people. It is very 
likely .that if we solve our economic 
problem in this country we can then 
solidify more easily our position in world 
security and set an example for other 
nations of the world who look to us for 
leadership in prosperity and security. 

After World War I we had approxi- 
mately one-third the veterans returning 
from that war as we have from World 
WarlIlI. From both wars we now have a 
total of 20,000,000 living veterans. 
When the veterans of World War I 
sought counsel and information on job 
or business opportunities they found very 
little organized information or service 
facilities. The inevitable conclusion was 
that they received the run-around. 

After World War I the veteran had 
nine different agencies of government to 
go to in seeking information, advice, or 
counsel. Now the veteran has three 
times that many agencies of the Federal 
Government alone. In addition to that, 
every State has passed laws applying to 
veterans’ affairs. Some of them have 
set up agencies of their own to serve the 
veteran. In the communities, many 
agencies have been organized to serve the 
veteran. We have considerably more 
interest in serving the veteran by all 
concerned, but following World War II 
we have hardly any better organization 
to unify these increasing agencies and 
activities. The one purpose of this vet- 
erans’ job and integrated national pro- 
gram is to unify these varied activities 
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to enable the Federal Government to 
supply coordinated, intelligent, and ay. 
thoritative information to the communi. 
ties and States in order that they may 
serve the veteran with efficiency. The 
paradox in this complex situation is that 
we have in existence an amazing amount 
of information, technical knowledge, ang 
varied facilities to aid the veteran, but 
very little of it is correlated and organ. 
ized. 

This is a challenge to the Members 
of Congress, to industry, organized 
labor, business, private agencies, and 
the city fathers of the communities, to 
rise to the occasion as they did in fight- 
ing the first global war of ail history, 
and in creating the arsenal of democ- 
racy. We all rose to that occasion in 
war by the science of organization. The 
city fathers, the communities, counties, 
and States are pleading for coordinated 
information and a pattern of increasing 
national purpose in serving the veteran 
upon his return to the community, in 
order that he may be assimilated into 
civil life as smoothly as possible, and to 
enable him to become self-reliant and 
self-sufficient as early as possible. It is 
to the advantage of the business world, 
labor, the educational world, and our 
economic system to enable the veteran 
as rapidly as possible to recapture those 
months and years which he lost while 
serving and fighting to preserve for the 
remainder of the people those things the 
people who stayed at home now enjoy. 
It is not only a moral duty and a na- 
tional commitment to organize this vet- 
erans’ job and integrated national pro- 
gram, but it is a definite economic asset, 

I am returning to the principal theme 
that all of this isa human problem. We 
skimmed off the cream of our people. 
In this cream we screened out all except 
those with the highest physical, mental, 
educational, and moral capacities. Our 
veterans compose the finest body of men 
and women in one group the world has 
ever seen. Even if we aid not look at 
the veterans’ problems as a national 
responsibility we would be fortunate to 
have such select and trained people who 
can inject a new power in our economic 
bloodstream. It is well that \e make a 
note of warning at this time—that if 
any part of our 20,000,000 living veterans 
are unemployed and are buffeted around 
from pillar to post as they were after 
the last war, it will bring on inevitably 
a downward spiral affecting our eco- 
nomic stability. 

In looking at this as a human prob- 
lem again, the vigor with which we 
develop the veterans’ job and integrated 
national program will affect not only our 
economic future but our future security 
in world affairs. If the veterans are dis- 
illusioned and disappointed as they were 
after World War J, we shall have allowed 
a vacuum of discontent to spread 
throughout the land, and in the ele- 
mental laws of physics, force abhors 4 
vacuum. It is just as inevitable as the 
night follows the day that if we have 4 
segment of our people, such as the vet- 
erans, who have not been as adequately 
served upon their return as they served 
the Nation in the war, the blame vill 
fall upon those of us who are lawmake!s 
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and have it in our power to afford them 
the necessary facilities. 

This is the great opportunity in the 
history of organized labor, business as- 
sociations, and veterans’ organizations, 
to get solidly behind this unified pro- 
gram which has a unified purpose. The 
faster we all discharge our obligation to 
the veterans by giving him the organized 
facilities he needs, the faster the veteran 
will be assimilated into civil life and 
scratched from the unemployment rolls. 
This will serve to protect the prosperity 
of other workers, professional people, 
and businessmen throughout the Nation. 

Labor, management, capital, and our 
lawmakers are all agreed that under the 
system of private enterprise we have 
raised our standards of living for the 
common man higher than at any time in 
human history. The private-enterprise 
system cannot stand unless it provides 
jobs. As developers of the private-enter- 
prise system and the engineers of our 
own destiny, we are all concerned with 
the specter of technological unemploy- 
ment. Not only is this a long-range view 
toward anticipating recessions and de- 
pressions, but it is a short-range view as 
well. If we are going to increase our na- 
tional prosperity to a point where we 
shall avoid chronic dislocations in our 
labor force, we must now take the first 
step. That first step in the minds of all 
the people is our veteran, who belongs to 
all the people because he has served all 
the people. The veteran does not belong 
to any one of the 48 States, to any race, 
or denomination. He belongs to the Na- 
tion. Many veterans have grown beyond 
their early surroundings and occupation 
and are equipped to work elsewhere, If 
we handle his case now we shall not only 
have discharged our national obligation 
but we shall have injected a new human 
power into our economic power which has 
made this country the greatest Nation 
of all time. 

Again, I say this is a human problem, 
and we know by experience in recent 
years that psychology can affect a nation 
in peace asin war. The organization of 
this veterans’ job and integrated national 
program is a mental attitude. In the 
depths of the greatest depression this 
count_y has ever known, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, when he moved 
into the White House, electrified the Na- 
tion with his statement that “the only 


* thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 


The positive psychology of the Nation 
took hold in an ever-upward trend. If 
we have no fears and have the courage 
to carry out this program we shall have 
gone far in avoiding our increasing in- 
ternal strife and do much to unify our 
national policy of increased prosperity 
and full employment for all. This vet- 
erans’ job and integrated national pro- 
gram will put teeth in that over-all ob- 
Jective, 

By way of illustrating the attitude and 
hopes of the veteran, I recite my experi- 
ence in June of this year when I landed 
in New York harbor, on the U. S. S. 
Monticello, after spending 11 days aboard 
with 7,000 troops returning from the 
European theater of operations. Half 
of them had been liberated from the 
Prison camps in eastern Germany. It 
Was my privilege to spend most of my 
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time discussing with these veterans what 
they want this country to do for them 
during the postwar period. You and I 
have heard so much about what the GI 
wants and what he does not want, and 
what he is going to do, that it was very 
beneficial to me as a legislator to get 
first-hand information from the boys 
themselves as to what they want. 

The only two civilians aboard the ship 
were the gentleman from California, 
Congressman NED HEALY, and myself. A 
bulletin was published each morning on 
the ship, and the boys consequently soon 
knew that two Congressmen were on 
board, and they were very anxious to talk 
tous. They did not mind letting us know 
exactly what they were thinking. Con- 
trary to general belief, a great many of 
the boys do not want their old jobs back. 
They feel they are equipped to handle 
better jobs. Some of them had been 
working only a few months on something 
they considered as a temporary job, and 
therefore are not interested in returning 
to it. Many of the boys went into the 
service directly from school without any 
experience at all. Incidentally, looking 
back to my experience as an employer as 
well as a labor official, I have seen many 
boys just out of school go on to jobs. 
Nearly all of their fellow workers, because 
they were boys, would help, advise, and 
train them. However, boys who left 
school to go to war and have spent several 
years in the service of the Nation are 
now mature men, minus the knowledge 
of how to get a job or how to handle it. 
He cannot go on a job and stumble 
around while learning because the atti- 
tude of others on the job toward a ma- 
ture man is that he is supposed to know 
how to do his job, and he cannot get by 
without knowing how, as can the boy 
just cut of school. Therefore, a training 
program for millions of our young fel- 
lows is vitally necessary. 

Many of the veterans have learned 
trades and professions while in the serv- 
ice and are planning to go into business 
in the line of the training they received. 
Most of the veterans say that they want 
better jobs than they had, and others 
state that they are seeking business op- 
portunities. Incidentally, surveys indi- 
cate that 1,000,000 veterans state that 
they are going into business for them- 
selves. 

They appreciate courtesies that Con- 
gress has done for the servicemen, like 
the GI bill of rights, and so forth, but 
they do not want to be set aside as a 
special-privileged group. Those inter- 
ested in business told me that they real- 
ized clearly that before they could suc- 
ceed in jobs, business, or professions the 
Nation would have to enjoy prosperity. 
They said that all the people would be 
their customers and that if the service- 
men were set aside and the rest of the 
people were in the throes of a depression 
it would only be a matter of time until 
the veterans would also be in the midst 
of the depression. So they said that 
above all they did not want to see another 
depression such as the one which followed 
the last war, and that they are now lock- 
ing to Congress to do something to pre- 
vent it. When I asked them specifically 
what they wanted Congress to do, I was 
told in no uncertain terms, “You are the 
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Congressman, and it is your responsibil- 
ity to figure that out. Just see that a 
depression does not happen. If the fel- 
lows who are in there now cannot do it, 
we will see that somebody is elected who 
can.” Veterans all seem to be of one 
mind. The veterans of World War II 
state that they were not going to “miss 
the boat” as the veterans did following 
World War I. 

Again I stress that the veterans do not 
want to be set aside as a special group, 
apart from the people of the Nation. 
They said that that would be isolation- 
ism—the very thing that has caused the 
war they have just been fighting. The 
boys asked that prosperity be maintained 
in the country, which would provide op- 
portunities so that they could doff their 
uniforms and don civilian clothes and 
again become a part of their respective 
communities along with the rest of the 
population, and join in regular pursuits. 

It was the opinion of the boys that our 
economic system is supposed to serve the 
people, and that it is not the purpose of 
the people to be servants to the economic 
system. 

I feel that since we owe the boys so 
much for what they have done for our de- 
mocracy, the least we could do is to main- 
tain the prosperity for them which they 
so much desire. 

Most authorities in science, industry, 
labor statistics, and business agree that 
we have-not yet begun to develop the 
full capacities of this Nation. Uncle 
Sam is a giant who does not know his full 
strength. This is a time for courage and 
explanatory thinking. 

We legislators might even consider this 
as a device to reduce the taxes of our 
constituents, and even show a profit on 
the operation of this veterans’ integrated 
national program. By statute we have 
already given the veteran an adjusted- 
compensation allowance. In fact, it is 
an unemployment allowance, which has 
already cost the taxpayers $34,000,000, 
and to the end of the fiscal year of 1947 
it is estimated that it will amount to over 
$1,000,000,000. If we are good business- 
men in the interest of the veterans and 
in the interest of the Nation, we can 
divert these expenditures into a profit in 
work opportunities and careers for the 
veterans and a profit to the Nation in- 
stead of setting up this $1,000,000,000, 
and inevitably more billions to come, on 
our books as a liability. Why not put 
the veterans’ job and integrated national 
program on a businesslike basis immedi- 
ately by more efficient coordination of 
our Federal agencies to assist the com- 
munities and the States toward this end. 
Reduced to its most factual and ele- 
mental basis, this entire program should 
not cost the taxpayers one additional 
cent, but, rather, it would show an im- 
mediate saving, and, in so doing, make 

he veteran more self-reliant, self-suf- 
ficient, and he will surely have a better 
opportunity to maintain his self-respect. 

This is a challenge for those of us who 
are charged with making the laws under 
which our Government operates. Our 
greatest responsibility, as Congressmen, 
to the veterans and the Nation, is to help 
maintain a permanent peace. To do that 
it is most essential that we maintain 
prosperity at home. 
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The enactment of this program will go 
a long way toward accomplishing that 
goal. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments has before it at the present time 
the so-called full employment bill. To- 
morrow it will hear William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor; Mr. Murray, of the CIO; and 
some other witnesses. If I understood 
the gentleman correctly, he said the vet- 
erans told him the thing they did not 
want was another depression. 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And then they said, 
when you asked them what they wanted 
you to do about it, that that was your 
job? 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, what is worry- 
ing some of us on that committee is that 
very fact. It is all very easy to say, “We 
do not want another depression.” I do 
not know of anyone who does want it, 
but just what particular steps is a Con- 
gressman or the Congress as a whole to 
take to avoid that depression? That is 
where they fall down on the thing. They 
do not give us any idea of how we can 
bring about what they want. What is 
your suggestion on that line? 

Mr. SAVAGE. In the first place, there 
are several millions of the boys who have 
never been trained to work. This Na- 
tional Training and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration was set up by the Congress 
and never did function. It was placed 
under General Hines, and I think he had 
too much to do to get it started. How- 
ever, it was a postwar set-up, really. 
Now the time has come when there is a 
necessity for training some of the boys 
who are coming back and assisting 
in channeling them out to opportunities. 
This bill in no way conflicts with the 
full employment bill you mentioned. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understand. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Now, the full employ- 
ment bill merely establishes a policy of 
the Federal Government and does not do 
any of the things that this bill does. In 
other words, to accomplish the purposes 
of the full employment bill after it has 
been passed by the Congress, it will still 
be necessary to pass additional legisla- 
tion if we are going to bring about full 
employment, because the bill itself actu- 
ally only sets up a policy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that your bill is to train 


these young men along some specific. 


lines, and then channel them into in- 
‘dustry or into professions? 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right; it is to 
train them and to help employ them. 
The first thing it does is to coordinate 
some thirty-odd agencies that are han- 
dling veterans’ affairs and giving advice 
to veterans. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Pardon me, does the 
gentleman mean Government agencies? 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right; and they 
will be coordinated under this Reemploy- 
ment and Retraining Administration so 
the veteran will have a more uniform 
program. No two States have any simi- 
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larity of program and the veteran in go- 
ing from one place to another has to 
learn all over again what the program 
is. This will assist them a great deal in 
rehabilitation, and the veteran will know 
what he can expect from the Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I also understood the 
gentleman to say that he’ was speaking 
as a former employer and union official. 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In the testimony 
supporting the unemployment bill we 
have had advanced the idea that if pri- 
vate industry does not supply these jobs 
then the Government, through a system 
of public works, should appropriate some 
money and-create jobs. If this be true, 
after those jobs are created should there 
not be some corresponding obligation on 
the idle of the country to accept and 
work at those jobs? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I have had a great deal 
to do with the administration of unem- 
ployment funds, and I know it is very 
difficult for a man to draw unemploy- 
ment compensation if he is in any way 
idle because of some labor dispute, 
whether it be a lock-out or a strike. If 
he is thrown out of work because of some 
labor dispute he cannot draw unemploy- 
ment compensation. I think probably 
the gentleman’s question relates to com- 
pensation during strikes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; that was not my 
thought. My thought was this, why 
should the Federal Government go ahead 
and draw plans for jobs in the future and 
public works, appropriate perhaps bil- 
lions of dollars, get the work started, and 
then find that the Federal Government 
cannot get the people to work even 
though there are a million or more idle 
in the country. Does the gentleman un- 
derstand my point? 

Mr. SAVAGE. If they are idle be- 
cause of inability to obtain employment 
they will accept the jobs, in my judg- 
ment. In other words, the Government 
will not sponsor work when people do 
not want it. The full employment bill 
states in the amendment adopted in the 
Senate “when.they desire work.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; but the gentle- 
man as an employer knows that work 
has to be planned ahead. : 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment wishes to build a highway from 
Washington to Philadelphia, it first has 
to procure plans, draw blueprints, then 
it has to buy a right-of-way before it can 
put anybody to work. But when they 
are ready to pour concrete, grade the 
right-of-way, or do something else they 
find that the fellows do not come forward 
because they say the job does .not pay 
enough, or the hours are too long, or the 
work is too hard, 

Mr. SAVAGE. Suppose I were draw- 
ing unemployment compensation today 
and the USES comes along and offers me 
a job. If I do not take it they cut me off 
immediately and I cannot draw any more 
compensation. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. That part is all right 
but it does not cure it. 





OCTOBER 15 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen. 
tleman from Washington has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an article. 

Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article entitled 
“Steamships in Air Transportation,” 
written by the late Col. Edgar S. Gorrell. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of tie 
following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 


S.J. Res. 100. Joint resolution permitting 
alcohol plants to produce sugars or sirup 
simultaneously with the production of alco- 
hol until July 1, 1946; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a joint resolution and bills of the 
House of the following titles: 


On October 11, 1945: 

H. J. Res. 15. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1945, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

On October 12, 1945: 

H.R. 213. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
C. Stone; 

H.R. 476. An :ct to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the St. 
Lawrence Bridge Commission and authorizing 
said commission and its successors to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence River at or near Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.,” approved June 14, 1933, as 
amended; 

H.R. 656. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of postmasters for fourth-class 


‘ offices in the Territory of Alaska; 


H.R. 1393. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Laura May Ryan; 

H.R.1565. An act for the relief of Inglis 
Construction Co., a corporation; 

H. R. 1629. An act for the relief of Michael 
C. Donatell; 

H.R. 1765. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Iowa of the Agricul- 
tural Byproducts Laboratory on the campus 
of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; 

H. R. 1849. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ora 
R. Hutchinson; 

H.R. 1889. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; 

H.R. 1958. An act for the relief of L. A 
Williams; 

H.R. 2317. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Virginia M. Kiser; 

H. R. 2690. An act to amend the Bonneville 
Project Act; 

H.R. 3081. An act for the relief of August 
Svelund; 

H. R.3150. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the city of 
Duluth, in the State of Minnesota, to con- 
struct a toll bridge across the St. Louis 
River, between the States of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 7, 1939; 

H.R. 3373. An act authorizing the recon- 
struction of the Spring Common Bridge on 
Mahoning Avenue, across the Mahoning Rivet 
in the municipality of Youngstown, Mahon- 
ing County, Ohio; and 
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H. R. 3871. An act authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
of Kansas. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until- tomorrow, Tues- 
day, October 16, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WoORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
in executive session, Tuesday, October 16, 
1945, at 10:30 a. m., in the committee 
room 356, Old House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will meet at 10 a. m., Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 16, to continue hearings on H. R. 
2536, the Bulwinkle bill. 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Power Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 


10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, October 16, 


1945. 

Business to be considered: Resumption 
of public hearings on the bill (H. R. 1742) 
relating to rural electrification planning 
programs. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 

The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a hearing on 
Tuesday, October 16, at 10 o’clock a. m., 
on the bill (H. R. 4276) to provide for the 
construction of public buildings, and for 
other purposes, in the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee Room. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a.m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons who 
rendered war service in the United States 
merchant marine during World War II, 
and to provide aid for the families of de- 
ceased war-service merchant seamen. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet Thursday, 
October 25, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
executive hearing to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3139) to authorize the Coast 
Guard to investigate and employ new 
methods of promoting safety at sea and 
aiding navigation. 

_The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, November 1, 1945, 
at 10 a. m., to consider the bill (H. R. 
3861 ) to provide special rules for prevent- 
ing collisions of vessels navigating the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and certain 
rivers and inland waters emptying into 


the Gulf of Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


_Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 


the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


735. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
15, 1944, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Nissequogue River, 
Long Island, N. Y., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved on August 30, 1935; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

736. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend ‘section 3646 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, relating to the 
issuance of checks in replacement of lost, 
stolen, destroyed, mutilated, or defaced 
checks of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

737. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act authorizing the com- 
mencement and conduct of legal proceedings 
under the direction of the Attorney General; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

738. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting 
pursuant to provisions of section 2 (d) of 
Public Law 46, Seventy-seventh Congress, in-> 
formation that no contracts were entered 
into or modified under authority of Public 
Law 46 for the pericd beginning July 1, 1945, 
and ending September 30, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

739. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $1,641,000 
for the Department of State (H. Doc. No. 
$11); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

740. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1946, 
amounting to $1,429,000, and a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an existing 
appropriation for the Treasury Department 
(H. Doc. No. 312); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

741. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $928,000,000, 
for the Veterans’ Administration (H. Doc. No. 
313); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

742. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $47,000 for 
the Smithsonian Institution (H. Doc. No. 
$14); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

743. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $166,200 for 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(H. Doc. No. 315); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

744. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $5,924,000 
for the Federal Loan Agency (H. Doc. No, 
316); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

745. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of #4 800,000 
for the Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion (H. Doc. No. 317); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

746. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting deficiency 


’ estimates of appropriation for the fiscal years 


1944 and 1945, in the sum of $35,234.06, and 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
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the fiscal year 1946, in the sum of $45,000, 
amounting in all to $80,234.06, for the Judi- 
ciary (H. Doc. No. 318); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1497. A bill to amend. subsec- 
tion 9 (a) of the act entitled “An act to 
prevent pernicious political activities,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1939, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1120). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3167. A bill to amend section 112 of 
the. Judicial Code to change the times for 
holding the terms of the District Court for 
the Easterr District of the State of Washing- 
ton; with amendment (Rept. No. 1121). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4231. A bill to facilitate further the 
disposition of prizes captured by the United 
States, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1122). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 111. Joint resolution 
designating January 5 each year as George 
Washington Carver Day; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1123). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 4376. A bill to provide for the release 
from active duty of members of the armed 
forces desiring to resume their education or 
training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

H. R. 4377. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey with a view to 
the improvement of the navigability of Bayou 
Segnette, La.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 4378. A bill to authorize the payment 
of pension to certain widows and children of 
World War I and World War II veterans whose 
annual income exceeds $1,000 but does not 
exceed $2,500; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VCORHIS of California: 

H. R. 4379. A bill to amend Public Law 16, 
approved March 24, 1943; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. Res. 372. Resolution for installation of a 
mechanical device for reporting the roll of the 
House and authorizing investigation thereof; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 4380. A bill for the relief of W. Gar- 

land Lillard; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 4381. A bill for the relief of Franti- 
sek Jiri Bovelek or Georg Bovelek; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 4382. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
John H. Schmitt and Mildred Schmitt; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 4383. A bill for the relief of Floyd L. 

Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1243. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Board 
of Aldermen of the City of Somerville, Mass., 
seeking a liberalization of the point system 
of demobilization for the benefit of prisoners 
of war in Germany; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


1244. Also, petition of Department of Mas- 
sachusetts, Disabled American Veterans, upon 
petition of Boston Chapter No. 10, to clarify 
and correct the interpretation of Executive 
Order 9538, regarding eligibles who entered 
the armed forces to be given probational 
civil-service appointment; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

1245. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Pe- 
tition of J. Clyde Faries, of Hillsboro, Tex., 
favoring H. R. 4130; to the Committee on 
Labor. i 


1246. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Commander in Chief, Sons of Union Vet- 
erans of the Civil War, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
their request for the adoption of House 
Joint Resolution 35; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1247. Also, petition of the Cambridge City 
Council, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the abolition of 
all present restrictions on free Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Ocroper 16, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

A Good Shepherd of the human 
family, the night becomes as day when 
from the heart we pray: May Jesus 
Christ be praised. Thou from whom 
cometh the highest good, so manifest 
Thyself. toward us that we shall have no 
memory of gifts withheld or service un- 
rendered that would mar the bliss of an 
undisturbed conscience. Let there be 
under Thy guidance, a human response 
answering the call for human helpful- 
ness in all things just and sympathetic. 

We pray for a serious awakening of 
the soul of America; without it, O God, 
Thou art mocked and our hope is slain. 

‘Forbid that the selfishness of man 
should sting to death the sanctities of 
human rights, whose native roots run 
deep, scenting the eternal water: “Every- 
thing, whithersoever the river cometh, 
shall live,” bearing fruit in every good 
work. Speak through us, dear Lord, 
through our imperfections and weak- 
nesses, our errors and misconceptions, 
that our country may know its true 
riches, its vast outlooks, and inexpressi- 
ble joys. Teach us to love Thy law 
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and to walk in the way of Thy com- 
mandments. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on Thursday, October 11, 
1945, the President approved and signed 
a bill and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 3466. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality of citi- 
zens residing abroad; and 

H. J. Res. 15. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1945, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair trusts that 
as few Members as possible will ask to 
proceed for 1 minute, as we have a rather 


‘heavy program for today and a special 


order of 1 hour on Palestine. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why would it not be 
better just to go ahead and have the 
hour special order, then proceed with 
the 1-minute speeches? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes 
it best to proceed as indicated. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
committees on Calendar Wednesday of 
this week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


STEPS TAKEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMED FORCES IN FRANCE 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and include therein a 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ANDERSON of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. } 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KuNKEL] may have permission to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes after any 
other special orders heretofore entered. 
The gentleman has time for today which 
he will not use. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





OCTOBER 16 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter show- 
ing the taxes paid the Federal Govern. 
ment by the Territory of Hawaii. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MAcARTHUR 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
if ever a man deserved the complete sup- 
port of his government and his people, 
that man is Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Our Government should make it plain to 
all the world that he has that support. 

MacArthur has reported that the de- 
mobilization of Japan’s fighting force of 
7,000,000 is complete. The Japanese im- 
perial genera} staff, from which all of the 
Japanese imperialistic schemes have 
been hatched, has been dissolved. 

All of this has been accomplished with- 
out the firing of a single shot or the shed- 
ding of one drop of Allied blood. It will 


‘certainly go down in history as one of the 


greatest military achievements of al! 
times. ‘ 

MacArthur reports that the people of 
Japan are in complete humiliation. 
Their military spirit has been killed. 

Let that fact be an answer to that 
small group of so-called liberals in this 
country who have been conducting a 
campaign of petty sniping aimed at Mac- 
Arthur. 

This Government should set at rest 
any doubts that may exist, either in this 
country or abroad, by a vigorous and 
unequivocal statement in support of 
MacArthur’s leadership in the occupation 
of Japan. : 


VETERANS’ PRIORITIES 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill which will give re- 
turning veterans priorities and real op- 
portunities to purchase surplus property, 
not only for business purposes, but for 
personal desires as well, and without 
paying dealers exorbitant profits. 

An honorable discharge will be the 
veteran's certificate of eligibility; his 
priority will be immediately below tha! 
given the States and municipalities, and 
his limit of purchase will be fixed at 
$25,000. 

The proposed amendment to the Sur- 
plus Property Act, if enacted, will give 
the veterans the opportunity which I am 
sure we all want them to have. 

From expressions heretofore voiced on 
the floor of the House, I expect immedi- 
ate action with no opposition to this pro- 
posed legislation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article by John O’Donnell, appearing in 
the Times-Herald, regarding General 
MacArthur. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. Paul Jones, judge of the 
district court, Cleveland, on constitu- 
tional government. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address delivered by him. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Gross addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. VOORHIS of. California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include 
therein a newspaper article. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to, 


the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr, Vooruts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission. to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 
passed by the American Legion, and a 
letter from the State Department. 

Mr, LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD on two matters, and to include 
in the first a resolution and in the sec- 
ond a telegram. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short newspaper 
article. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Millard 
Rice, of the Disabled American Veterans, 
entitled “Retirement Review Tips Are 
Compiled.” 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD on two subjects and include 
therein certain statements and excerpts. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from the 
Polish American Congress. 

Mr. LEWIS asked and was given per- 
Mission to extend his remarks in the 
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ReEcorp and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am one of the authors of one of the bills 
for the St. Lawrence waterway canal and 
power plant. The following article that 
appeared in the Minneapolis Star-Jour- 
nal on October 9 on this subject is short 
and to the point: 

Only 258 miles of the water route need to 
be improved to give Duluth and Minnesota a 
deep channel to the Atlantic. More than 
2,400 miles of the total distance is already 
deep enough for seagoing ships. 

Now with the feasibility and need of the 
project demonstrated by the war emergency, 
the prospects for favorable congressional 
action are brighter than ever before. In his 
special message and by other encouragement, 
President Truman has done well by the St. 
Lawrence seaway proposal. 

Still, the undertaking faces tough opposi- 
tion. In its last appearance before Congress 
it was defeated in the Senate 56-25. That 
time.it was offered as an executive agreement 
with Canada, requiring only a majority vote 
in both Houses. The present bill was intro- 


‘duced by Senate Leader BarKLey also as an 


executive agreement. 

Some questioners, however, still maintain 
that a treaty with Canada, which must be 
ratified by a two-thirds vote in the Senate, is 
the only legal way to provide the seaway. 

But no matter how it is authorized, the 
project should get started. The President in 
his message to Congress cited four benefits to 
be gained by the development: 

1. Cheap water transportation. 

2. Employment opportunities. 

3. Cheap electric power, notably for New 
York State. 

4. Joint defense and added prosperity for 
the United States and Canada. 

The Midwest and the continent would be 
the richer for the seaway. The war éffort 
would have been facilitated had the waterway 
been completed before Pearl Harbor. Amer- 
ica hopes another war will never come, yet if 
it does—and for the commerce of peace—the 
deep waterway is logically urgent. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, before we 
begin the march into Palestine today, 
waving a red flag in the face of the Brit- 
ish Empire, I desire to say a few words in 
defense of one of the most patriotic or- 
ganizations on earth, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

I understand that an hour has been sct 
aside at this time for political speeches 
on the Palestine question, which, as I 
said, is like waving a red flag in the face 
of the British Empire, or hurling an 
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atomic bomb into our international 
affairs. 

The anti-Zionist Jews, who are also 
anti-Communist, do not want this Pales- 
tine question agitated. 

However, if the Zionist Jews really 
want some place to go, and their alleged 
friends in the House want some place to 
send them, that can be arranged without 
creating a war with the Arabs or stirring 
up friction with the British Empire. 

I understand that Stalin has expressed 
a willingness to have them settle in one 
of the States of the Soviet Union, pos- 
sibly east of the Urals. 

I believe such an arrangement can be 
easily worked out, and since practically 
every Communist among them came 
from Russia, I am sure they would not 
protest—especially after they got over 
there. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I resent, and every 
decent American ought to resent, the 
communistic attacks that are now being 
made on the DAR. When a Member of 
this House goes into the Associated Press 
and refers to Mrs. Truman as “the last 
lady” of the land for having taken dinner 
with the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, we have come to a terrible pass. 

Mrs. Truman is one of the finest 
women who ever graced the White 
House; and to all decent patriotic Amer- 
icans she is the First Lady of the land. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


THE DAR AND RACE PREJUDICE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 


remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy at this time to congratulate the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
Luce] for having written to the chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution with which she is affiliated urging 
that that chapter condemn the action 
of the national DAR in refusing the 
use of Constitution Hall to one of the 
leading artistes in America, who also 
happens to be the wife of one of our col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 

I commend the President of the United 
States, Harry Truman, also for his action 
in criticizing the act of the DAR and 
taking issue with them for drawing the 
color line in the use of a tax-free audi- 
torium in the Capital City of the Nation. 

I join with the Washington Post also 
in editorially attacking this stand once 
again taken by the Daughters of the 
Amefican Revolution. 

I recall with pleasure that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said at the time 
that Marian Anderson was denied the use 
of the hall that that, too, should be de- 
nounced. Later the DAR did permit 
Marian Anderson to sing at Constitution 
Hall for a charity benefit. I am shocked 


to learn now that this great patriotic 
order has reverted to its original attitude. 

Mr. Speaker, we have just concluded a 
war caused in no small measur? by racial 
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pogroms and bigotry inculpating Hitler 
and the Nazis. We repeatedly inveighed 
against that illogical and indefensible 
policy when practiced by our enemies. 
Let us not encourage it here. Too many 
of our people are consciously or unwit- 
tingly swayed by prejudice and hatred 
of fellow Americans. Who is there 
among us who may justly arrogate to 
himself superiority over fellow citizens 
because of a difference in race or re- 
ligion? We must rise above such tenden- 
cies. They sow the seeds of destruction. 
They are harbingers of chaos and 
disaster. I urge the DAR to recant. 
Welcome artists of all races and religions. 
Encourage cultural attainment and 
knowledge in our people. Open the doors. 
Let us reread the immortal words on the 
Statue of Liberty. Let us rededicate our- 
selves to the Bill of Rights in our Con- 
stitution and to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. There is no room in our be- 
loved country for first-class and second- 
class American citizens. 


PALESTINE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
rather unfortunate that the gentleman 
from Mississippi would again say that 
we are waving a red flag at the British 
Empire just because we are going to con- 
sider the condition of the helpless, hap- 
less, and homeless Jews of Europe seek- 
ing entrance into Palestine. It is the 
gentleman’s habitual process of red 
smearing and witch hunting. The one 
situation has nothing to do with the 
other—that is, Palestine has nothing to 
do with the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, except that Britain has for- 
gotten her pledged justice to the Jew, 
and the DAR, by its action, has denied 
justice and equity to the colored people. 
I deplore the action of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution denying the use 
of Constitution Hall to a very celebrated 
and renowned artist, Miss Hazel Scott. 
The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion only repeated their very tragic ac- 
tion with reference to Marian Anderson. 
Certainly there is no monopoly on artis- 
tic talents. Surely it cannot be said that 
only white people can play as beautifully 
as Miss Hazel Scott or sing as gloriously 
as Miss Anderson. The certificate of 
incorporation of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, which certificate 
we adopted in this very Chamber, pro- 
' vides that there shall be equality to all. 
They deny that certificate and the pro- 
visions therein. Refusal of Constitution 
Hall, the citadel of the DAR, to colored 
artists is a violation of the certificate of 
incorporation of the DAR. I shall offer 
a resolution dissolving that certificate. 
Congress created the DAR. Congress 
must now cancel out the DAR because 
of its outrageous violation of the tenets 
of decency and fair play. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include therein an editorial entitled “The 
Constitutionality of the FEPC” from the 
Shreveport Times. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record in two in- 
stances, and to include in one a radio 
speech and in the other a resolution of 
the Milwaukee Common Council. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorp 
and include an editorial from a Jackson- 
ville paper on the subject of statehood 
for Territories. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—PUERTO RICAN INDE- 
PENDENCE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is the settled policy of this Govern- 
ment to promote the political, social, and 
economic development of people who 
have not yet attained full self-govern- 
ment, and eventually to make it possible 
for them to determine their own form of 
government. 

It is our pride that this policy was 
faithfully pursued in the case of the 
Philippines. The people of the Philip- 
pines determined that they desired politi- 
cal independence, and the Government of 
the United States made provision to this 
effect. 

It is now time, in my opinion, to ascer- 
tain from the people of Puerto Rico their 
wishes as to the ultimate status which 
they prefer, and, within such limits as 
may be détermined by the Congress, to 
grant to them the kind of government 
which they desire. 

The present form of government in 
the island appears to be unsatisfactory 
to a large number of its inhabitants. 
Different groups of people in Puerto Rico 
are advocating various changes in the 
present form of government. 

These advocated changes include dif- 
ferent possibilities: (1) The right of the 
Puerto Ricans to elect their own Gov- 
ernor with a wider measure of local self- 
government; (2) statehood for Puerto 
Rico; (3) complete independence; and 
(4) a dominion form of government. 

Each of these propositions is being 
urged in the island, and each has its own 
advocates. Uncertainty has been cre- 
ated among the people as to just what 
the future of Puerto Rico is to be. These 
uncertainties should be cleared away at 
an early date. 

To this end, I recommend that the 
Congress consider each of the proposals, 
and that legislation be enacted submit- 
ting various alternatives to the people of 
Puerto Rico. In that way, the Congress 
can ascertain what the people of Puerto 
Rico themselves most desire for their 
political future. 

However, in the interest of good faith 
and comity between the people of Puerto 
Rico and those of us who live on the 
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mainland, Congress should not submit 
any proposals to the Puerto Ricans which 
the Congress is not prepared to enact 
finally into law. We should be prepared 
to carry into effect whatever options are 
placed before the people of Puerto Rico, 
once the Puerto Ricans have expressed 
their preference. 

I hope that this problem can be con- 
sidered by the Congress at an early date, 
and that appropriate legislation be en- 
acted designed to make definite the fu- 
ture status of Puerto Rico. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue WHITE House, October 16, 1945, 


PALESTINE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take pleasure in yielding to our majority 
leader the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
splendid article published in the Wash- 
ington Star of last Saturday, written by 
one whom I respect very much, Lowell 
Mellett. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is not the first time I have spoken in 
behalf of righting the ancient wrong 
against the Jewish people. Before I pro- 
ceed I want it. emphatically understocd 
that I do not consider that anyone who 
speaks here today in this just cause is 
waving a red flag at the British Empire. 
It is about time we stopped hearing re- 
marks of that kind.: A Member should 
be permitted to take the floor and speak 
in the cause of humanity without being 
accused of waving a red flag against any- 
body. 

When the Wright-Compton resolution 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 24, 1944, I told the 
House that if there was ever a time when 
the need was great for a national home 
for the Jewish people the time was now. 

I asserted then that I was persuaded 
“that as soon as the military situation 
permitted the Palestine resolution now 
pending in the United States Congress 
will be passed overwhelmingly.” 

Later when hearings were conducted 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee I appeared before that body and 
I strongly urged enactment of the pend- 
ing resolution. At that time I testified 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee as 
follows: 

I know that every decent-minded perso", 
without regard to race, color, or creed, bes 
a deep feeling, not only of sympathy but 
far beyond sympathy, for the unfortunate 
plight of all persecuted peoples, of peoples 
who have been maltreated by the Nazi horde, 
and particularly those of the Jewish faith 
who have undergone vicious persecution i 
the past several years. It is the cry of hu- 
manity that I have referred to, the cry 
justice, and particularly a challenge to Clis- 
tian justice, that this problem be met. They 
are human beings just like youand I. Thty 
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nave their hopes and their aspirations. They 
nave their little families, the men have their 
wives, and the wives have their husbands, 
and they have their children as God has 
blessed them. They are human beings seek- 
ing a home, some place where they can live 
without fear of future persecution. 


Nothing has occurred since to cause me 
to change my opinion about the crying 
need for a national home for the op- 
pressed Jews of Europe. I am, as a mat- 
ter of fact, more convinced than ever 
that the only solution of that tragic 
problem is through the creation of a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine. 

Because I feel so strongly on this sub- 
ject, it was my pleasure to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in the incorroration by 
the resolutions committee of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention last year, of 
which I had the honor to be chairman, 
of a plank pledging our party to creation 
of a free and democratic Jewish com- 
monwealth. 

It will be well to quote right here the 
full text of that platform. It said: 

We favor the opening of Palestine to un- 
restricted Jewish immigration and coloniza- 
tion, and such a policy as to result in the 
establishment there of a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth. 


The Republicans did not use the word 
“Jewish” before “commonwealth,” but 
unquestionably their intent was the same 
as ours. The Republican platform said: 


In order to give refuge to millions of dis- 
tressed Jewish men, women, and children 
driven from their homes by tyranny, we call 
for the opening of Palestine to their unre- 
stricted immigration and land ownership, so 
that in accordance with the full intent and 
purpose of the Balfour Declaration of 1917 
and the resolution of a Republican Congress 
in 1922, Palestine may be constituted as a 
tree and democratic commonwealth. 





Later during the campaign, both Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Dewey, the Re- 
publican candidate strongly endorsed the 
Jewish commonwealth in Palestine. In 
a historic letter to the annual conven- 
tion of the Zionist organization in At- 
lantic City on October 15 last year, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared: 

Efforts will be made to find appropriate 
ways and means of effectuating this policy as 
soon as practicable. I know how long and 
ardently the Jewish people have worked and 
prayed for the establishment of Palestine as 
a free and democratic Jewish commonwealth. 
Tr am convinced that the American people 
give their support to this aim and if reelected 
Ishall help to bring about its realization. 


A few days. earlier, Governor Dewey 
asserted in a formal statement that, if 
elected President: 

I would use my best offices to have our Gov- 
trament working together with Great Britain 
to achieve this great objective for a people 
that have suffered so much and deserve so 
much at the hands of mankind. 


Thus, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, there was no political division 
among Americans last year on the ques- 
lion of justice for the Jews through the 
establishment of at least one place on 
this earth where they could go and live 
as freemen, unbothered either by eco- 
nomic or social or political restrictions 
and inhibitions, 
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But long before our political conven- 
tions took cognizance of the unhappy 
plight of these victims of Hitler’s bar- 
baric persecutions, this Government and 
the Government of Great Britain, and 
later this Congress took cognizance of 
the need for the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a safe, legally created home for 
the Jews wherein that small people would 
enjoy peace and tranquility and the good 
will of the more powerful nations of this 
world. 

On October 2, 1917, the British Gov- 
ernment, in a statement known as the 
Balfour Declaration pledged itself to fa- 
cilitate the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people. 
Prior to the issuance of this declaration, 
Great Britain sought and obtained the 
approval of the Government of the 
United States. There was, in fact, pro- 
longed negotiations between President 
Woodrow Wilson and Mr. David Lloyd 
George, the then Prime Minister of Great 
Britain in reference to the issuance of the 
manifesto which became known as the 
Balfour Declaration. 

There was no question at that time 
either in the minds of Mr. Wilson or of 
Mr. Lloyd George or of any of the states- 
men and diplomats who had a hand in 
the promulgation of the so-called Bal- 
four Declaration that as soon as it was 
humanly possible to transport the neces- 
sary number of Jews to Palestine and to 
establish an orderly economy, that this 
small tract of land at the end of the 
Mediterranean Sea would be constituted 
as an independent nation by, of, and for 
the Jews, and with, obviously, the ma- 
jority of the population Jewish people. 
There was no intent to deprive any other 
people of any right to which they were 
entitled, and it was set forth in the Bal- 
four Declaration that the rights of all 
minority peoples, both religious and eco- 
nomic, would be scrupulously observed. 
And I might say here, there has never 
been a contrary thought in the minds of 
those who are advocating the belated 
fulfillment of this pledge of the United 
States and the British Government. 

At a peace conference at San Remo on 
April 25, 1920, the Allied Supreme Coun- 
cil allotted the mandate for Palestine to 
Great Britain for the express purpose of 
putting the Balfour Declaration into ef- 
fect. There was correspondence between 
the United States and the British Gov- 
ernment on the subject and it is of inter- 
est to note here, and it is very significant, 
too, that although the American Govern- 
ment did not participate in the ratifica- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty, this Gov- 
ernment did give its approval to the 
Palestine mandate. 

On June 30, 1922, Congress adopted a 
joint resolution which was signed by 
President Harding on September 2, 1922, 
favoring the establishment in Palestine 
of a national Jewish home, This reso- 
lution was sponsored by a very distin- 
guished citizen of my State, the late Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, who was then 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. In 1924, in a treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, the terms of the Palestine man- 
date were formally ratified. In this 
treaty the United States consented to the 
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administration, mind you, administra- 
tion, of Palestine by the British Govern- 
ment pursuant to the articles of the 
mandate. This treaty set forth that no 
modification whatsoever should be made 
in the terms of the mandate unless such 
prior modifications “shall have been first 
assented to by the United States.” It 
was very clear that the assent of the 
United States of America, as one of the 
World War Allied and Associated Powers 
was necessary for the validity of the ad- 
ministration of Palestine by Great Brit- 
ain, and that the United States, on its 
part, had not relinquished the right to a 
voice in the disposition of Palestine to 
which we, as an associated power, not 
only were entitled to, but which we, as 
a foremost participant in World War I 
helped to create. 

Unfortunately and most tragically, in 
the light of developments, Great Britain 
saw fit to violate the provisions of the 
mandate. Great Britain undertook, 
without prior consultation of the United 
States, to impose what has since become 
known as the Chamberlain white paper, 
wherein, arbitrarily, Great Britain un- 
dertook to shut off Jewish immigration 
into Palestine, the only place on earth 
where victims of Hitler’s persecutions 
could find asylum at a time when the 
need for Palestine was greatest in its his- 
tory. Had not Great Britain imposed 
this policy as a part of the then prevail- 
ing appeasement policies of the British 
Government, Palestine would have been 
available for hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps more than a million, of homeless 
Jews seeking to escape from Germany 
and the satellite countries where Hitler’s 
anti-Jewish laws had been imposed. 

It should be noted here that President 
Roosevelt stated on a number of occa- 
sions that the American Government 
never gave its consent to the Chamberlain 
white paper. We were completely ig- 
nored in this British assumption of com- 
plete authority over the fortunes of a 
pecple. 

The tragic experiences of the Jews 
through the long years of the World War 
are all too poignant to discuss in detail 
here. Never in all history have a people 
been more sadly and cruelly abused. It 
has been estimated by competent author- 
ity that approximately 6,000,000 Jewish 
lives were snuffed out by Hitler and his 
henchmen during the years of the World 
War. The disclosures from the various 
prison camps are still all too fresh in our 
memory and Hitler’s work continues, be- 
cause although liberation has come to 
the inmates of the prison camps, their 
sufferings and their weakened condition 
is such that hundreds of them are dying 
daily because of sheer inability to re- 
cuperate. I heard over the week end that 
in 1 prison camp alone, 21,000 emaciated 
Jews have died since their liberation from 
their German captors. 

We are discussing Palestine tcday be- 
cause of the splendid action just taken 
by President Truman in an effort to per- 
suade the British Government to im- 
mediately admit 100,000 of these refugees 
into Palestine. The prompt admission 
of these homeless people into Palestine is 
the immediate objective. The long-time 
objective—and I hope it will soon come to 
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pass—is the creation, as was contem- 
plated, of a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth. We must understand 
that the Jew who escapes with his life 
from the concentration camp has almost 
no hope whatsoever of reestablishing 
himself in his old home. For the most 
part, their families have been killed and 
all of their friends have been killed. In 
addition, they find themselves without 
property, without businesses, and without 
the means of rebuilding their lives. They 
just cannot pick up where they left off. 
It is necessary that they begin life anew 
in an environment where there are 
friendly faces and no tragic memories. 

The feeling of the American people on 
the question of justice for the Jew, 
through their establishment in a land of 
their own in Palestine, is very intense. 
It is deep-rooted, and it is widespread, 
and it permeates all classes of our people. 
Sermons have been preached on this sub- 
ject in thousands of American churches 
by clergymen of all faiths. Resolutions 
have been adopted by State legislatures, 
municipalities, hundreds of civic organi- 
zations. Petitions have gone to the 
President signed by 44 governors of our 
land and by the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House and of the Senate. 
The American people are great believers 
in fair play, and they do not think the 
Jews have gotten a square deal. 

The British Government, which, we 
are informed by the press, is objecting 
to the fulfillment of President Truman’s 
request that 100,000 refugees be admitted 
immediately into Palestine, will make a 
great mistake if they do not appreciate 
the depth of American feeling on this 
subject. During the war years, this 
Congress and our Government acquiesced 
to the British request that action on 
Palestine by this Congress and by our 
Government be postponed because it 
might interfere with the war effort. We 
realized that every day of delay in the 
opening of Palestine meant the loss of 
Jewish lives; but, nevertheless, in our 
efforts to further the joint efforts of the 
war, we heeded the British request. 

The war in Europe has been over for 
more than 6 months, but the white paper 
restricting immigration is still prevail- 
ing. This, in my opinion, is not playing 
fair either with our Government or with 
the Jews or with the American people. 

Millions of innocent persons, simply 
because they were born Jews, have been 
ruthlessly persecuted, murdered, and 
violated. Only a handful, literally, of 
Jews remain in Europe. I am told 
that hardly more than a million and a 
half Jews are still alive throughout all 
of Europe. In many communities, the 
barbaric Nazis wiped out every Jewish 
child, thereby reducing to the lowest 
possible number the future Jewish popu- 
lation of those areas. 

Every effort should be made by our 
Government and by other governments 
of good will to save the remnants of this 
historic people who have contributed so 
much to this world’s cultural, economic, 
scientific, and religious welfare. The 
saving and the rehabilitation of these 
people constitutes a challenge to man- 
kind. The challenge should be met, not 
ignored. It should be met immediately. 
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The suggestion of President Truman 
to Prime Minister Attlee that these ref- 
ugees be transported immediately to Pal- 
estine is a fair one, a sound one, a neces- 
sary one. It is aimed to meet the im- 
mediate problem of saving human be- 
ings. It is not the long-time solution, 
but it is the one that is most pressing 
at the moment. 

Certainly every decent man and wom- 
an in this country and throughout the 
world wants every effort made to save 
these lives and to remove them from the 
category of hopeless, helpless, homeless 
wanderers. These people, unhappily 
and tragically, find sympathy every- 
where, but they are wanted nowhere. 
This constitutes a sad commentary on 
our civilization and our vaunted Chris- 
tian generosity. Under the circum- 
stances, Palestine is a natural, as well 
as a national, homeland. Certainly 
there should be no objection to permit- 
ting these people to go there to re-create 
their lives as useful men and women. 

Let me say again that I have spoken 
in behalf of Palestine on many occa- 
sions in this House, and before com- 
mittees of the Congress and at mass 
meetings and on other occasions where 
the subject of Palestine was under dis- 
cussion. I hope that as long as the good 
Lord gives me the strength and the 
breath to do so, that I will continue to 
raise my voice and whatever influence I 
may have either as a Member of this 
Congress or as an individual citizen in 
behalf of the righting of one of the great- 
est crimes in all recorded history. Let 
me say again that I think President Tru- 
man’s initiative in this matter is mag- 
nificent, and I will be grievously disap- 
pointed if our British friends fail for 
any cause whatsoever to heed his gen- 
erous humanitarian suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield one additional minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, the question we are discussing 
today is one of paramount importance 
to decent men and women, and I empha- 
size decent-minded men and women. I 
view the human race as one family. We 
may be of different racial origins, our 
consciences may prompt us to entertain 
different religious beliefs, we may by 
accident of birth be born of different 
colors, but so far as I am concerned 
without regard to the view any other 
person may take, in my journey through 
life I entertain the view that the human 
race is one family and that we have got 
to view this question from that angle, 
the angle given to us by God himself, 
that the human race is one family. 

The problem we are discussing today 
is a challenge to mankind, and the re- 
quest of President Truman for the ad- 
mission of 100,000 Jews into Palestine 
should be granted by the British Govern- 
ment. Such steps will meet the immedi- 
ate problem. The long-range problem 
can only be solved by the establishment 
of a free and democratic Jewish com- 
monwealth in Palestine. 
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“ON THE OTHER HAND”’—BRITISH ADVISED TO TAKg 
NOTICE OF FEELING CONCERNING PALESTINE 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


It is inconceivable that those who make 
British policy know the extent of the ill-wi)) 
developing in this country as the result of 
their behavior in the matter of Palestine. 
Word has come that President Truman's pro. 
posal for the immediate removal of 100,009 
Jews from the concentration camps and 
makeshift miseries of Germany to Palestine, 
has met with an unfavorable reception in 
London. And there is no indication that the 
new labor government will alter the policy 
established by the Chamberlain government 
toward the Jewish homeland. 

Now in this country is a British financial 
mission, seeking a $%5,000,000,000 loan. 
Negotiations with our State Department are 
said to have progressed satisfactorily and 
very soon an agreement on terms may be 
presented to Congress for its approval, 
Whatever the merits of the proposal, and 
however well it may be argued that assistance 
to our late ally would work to the benefit of 
our own country, it might be worth while for 
this British mission to examine the strength 
of some of the existing prejudices against 
Britain. 

They will find that the prejudice resulting 
from the British default on its moral com- 
mitment in the matter of the Jews, is a very 
strong prejudice, one capable perhaps of up- 
setting their hope of monetary aid. It is 
deeply rooted in Congress. 

The last formal action on the subject oc- 
curred a year ago, when a resolution was 
offered asking the British Government to 
make good the Balfour Declaration, approved 
by President Wilson, reopen Palestine to 
Jewish immigration and permit the building 
of the contemplated Jewish commonwealth. 
This resolution was held up at the request 
of the administration because of the war. 
The thing for the British to note, however, 
is the authorship of the resolution—Senators 
Wacner and Tarr, two men ordinarily as far 
apart as the poles. When these two agree 
on any important policy it can safely be 
labeled American policy. They still agree in 
this instance and both are pressing for ac- 
tion, as are many other Members. 

If other evidence is required to prove the 
depth of American feeling, it can be found 
in a letter to President Truman, signed by a 
majority of the Members of the Senate and 
House. It can be found in a petition from 
the governors of 40 States and in resolutions 
adopted by 33 State legislatures during the 
past 2 years; likewise in resolutions of the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO and the individual 
pronouncements of 818 labor leaders and 
2,000 university presidents and professors. 

There is no point in discussing the merits 
of the issue. Rightly or wrongly, opinion 
in this country has jelled. The case for the 
Arabs has been discounted in the light of 
the showing they made during the war, both 
as friends and as enemies, and their obvicus 
impotence in these days of mechanized wal- 
fare. Junketing Congressmen, after visiting 
the Near East, are convinced that the Aras 
never could have been more than a mino! 
nuisance even when the British situation 
was really precarious. 

The case for the Jews has been mace 2s 
eloquently by British statesmen as by Amet!- 
can. Churchill’s charge that Chamberlain’ 
repudiation of the Balfour Declaration was 
“a plain breach of a solemn obligation,” 's 
well known in this country. So, too, is the 
position taken by the Labor Party before the 
recent election. “There was a strong case 
before the war,” said a party resolutiol. 
“There is an irresistible case now, after the 
unspeakable atrocities of the cold and ¢2- 
culated German Nazi plan to kill all Jews 
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in Europe. * * * The Arabs have many 
wide territories of their own; they must 
not claim to exclude the Jews from this 
small area of Palestine, less than the size of 
Wales.” 

So, the financial mission might bestir itself 
to have this American “prejudice” removed 
py action in London, before the question of 
the loan reaches Congress. If any such loan 
should carry a condition that the British 
first be required to keep their word to the 
Jews of the world—and to the American Gov- 
ernment—a smell would thereby be attached 
to British statesmanship likely to last a 
long, long time. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may take. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, in 
a world faced with many grave problems 
that of the Jews of Europe does not, in 
terms of numbers, loom very large. Of 
the six or seven million Jews in Europe 
before the war, the Nazi butchers have 
left alive no more than 2,000,000. But 
in terms of our approach to the problems 
of the postwar world as a whole, there 
are few issues by which the statesman- 
ship and the sincerity with which we 
make the peace, can be better measured. 

It was with deep gratification that we 
here learned of the action of our Presi- 
dent in supporting the proposal for the 
immediate grant, as an interim measure, 
of 100,000 certificates for Jews to enter 
Palestine. I understand that the British 
have not received this intervention with 
unmitigated satisfaction; I am sure they 
will not object if I recall that Britain was 
granted authority over Palestine for the 
purpose, and that was the main purpose, 
of establishing there a Jewish National 
Home for the Jewish people. If Britain 
is in Palestine today, it is because she 
accepted that trust and that obligation. 
In that behalf she entered into a cove- 
nant, not only with 50 nations of the 
League of Nations but also in 1924 with 
our own country, in which the terms of 
that trust were clearly spec’fied. 

Great Britain undertook, and I quote, 
“to facilitate Jewish immigration into 
Palestine.” Great Britain undertook, 
and I quote, “to facilitate Jewish settle- 
ment on the land in Palestine.” These 
obligations, the Palestine white paper 
repudiates unilaterally, and without the 
authority of those by whom Great Brit- 
ain was entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Holy Land. 

If we are to have a world in which law, 
order, and justice among men are to pre- 
Vail, it is intolerable that pledges solemn- 
ly given should, if convenience so dic- 
tates, be treated as scraps of paper. I 
am aware of the many anxieties which 
today confront the people of Britain, 
whose cities have suffered the onslaught 
of Nazi guns and planes, and whose econ- 
omy has been subjected to an immense 
strain in behalf of the common war ef- 
fort, but I cannot believe it is in her own 
interest or in the interest of the world 
at large that she should deny her obli- 
gations or fail to carry out her duty in 
legard to this great humanitarian issue. 

We all know, of course, of the pressure 
which has been brought by the different 
Arab countries to bring about this de- 
cision to continue the Palestine white 
paper. We have heard threats, on the 
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one hand, that the whole Arab world will 
rise in flames if another Jew enters the 
gates of his national home. We have 
read statements, on the other hand, only 
this week by the Premier of Iraq, that 
the establishment of a Jewish state in 
tiny Palestine would be a “great menace 
to the neighboring Arab states which are 
undeveloped along modern lines.” I be- 
lieve that both of these statements are 
utterly without foundation. 

The Arab world has, in the long run, 
a great future before it, and a great part 
to play once again in the history of man- 
kind. But today and for many years to 
come, it is dependent economically, po- 
litically, and militarily on the western 
powers. The threats which some of the 
more belligerent of the Arab spokes- 
men—spokesmen who were far from bel- 
ligerent while the war was on—so lib- 
erally dispense today are, realistically 
speaking, empty threats. If proof is re- 
quired, let me remind the House that in 
the worst period of the war, when Brit- 
ain had neither men or planes to spare, 
two battalions of British and Indian 
troops—less than 2,000 men—put a stop 
to the holy war declared in Iraq by the 
Grand Mufti with the support of the 
Iraqi Prime Minister and Iraqi Army. 

No; this Arab bogey has no more real- 
ity than has that Jewish bogey which 
has suddenly been invoked by the Prime 
Minister of Iraq. Does anyone who 
knows the facts seriously believe for a 
moment that this Jewish state, when it 
comes into existence, located in a land 
no larger than the State of New Hamp- 
shire, will dare or will desire to offer a 
military threat to the neighboring Arab 
countries occupying vast areas more than 
100 times that of Palestine and inhabited 
by a numerous population. A Jewish 
state in Palestine can be a bridge be- 
tween East and West and a fructifying 
influence for the whole of the backward 
and poverty-stricken Middle East. Iam 
convinced that once that state is firmly 
established the interplay of mutual in- 
terests with its Arab neighbors will lead 
to constructive developments of the ut- 
most importance to mankind. 

But one thing is certain; the hands of 
Great Britain and cur own hands in this 
matter should not be tied by any con- 
sideration of hollow and unworthy 
threats. On this question of the future 
of the Jewish people of Europe and their 
homeland in Palestine, the world faces 
a grave moral responsibility. It is a re- 
sponsibility which cannot be avoided by 
postponement. The issue is one which 
must be faced now. I hope and I believe 
that not only opinion in cur country, but 
the opinion of the man in the street in 
Great Britain, will unite in pressing for 
an immediate decision to do away with 
this infamous white paper and to open 
the gates of Palestine. We owe it not 
only to these pitiful victims of Nazi per- 
secution; we owe it also to ourselves as 
human beings and as members of a civi- 
lized society. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Benper]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I am ris- 
ing to speak on one of the most impor- 
tant issues before the world today. It is 
a comforting truth that great moral 
causes lie at the root of the greatness 
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cf nations. The assistance and friend- 
ship which our great country has ex- 
tended to the world cannot be measured 
in terms of dollars and cents. Our rec- 
ord of aid to Cuba, to the Philippines, to 
the starving nations of Europe after the 
First World War, to the reestablishment 
of Czechoslovakian independence, to the 
creation of a Polish Republic, yes, even 
to the victims of earthquake and flood in 
Japan, has been a glorious chapter in 
world history. We stand challenged to- 
day by a cause no less great than any we 
have championed before in our history. 

In the Middle East for 23 years the 
world has been witnessing an experiment 
of regeneration. A small part of the 
little land of Palestine has been re- 
claimed from the desert by the devotion 
and the back-breaking toil of Jewish im- 
migrants. They have come from every 
corner of the earth to restore the Holy 
Land to fertility after hundreds of years 
of neglect. As a result of their work, 
they have made Palestine’s 10,000 square 
miles the most attractive spot in the 
entire Middle East. Let us remember 
that in 1918 no one wanted Palestine— 
neither the Arabs nor the Turks, nor the 
British. The only people who hungered 
for it and loved it were those to whom 
it was denied—the Jewish people. 

What is the issue today in Palestine? 
It is time for us to cut through the double 
talk and speak plainly. The meaning- 
less formalities of diplomatic conversa- 
tion have no application to Palestine. 
For here is an issue which is not a pleas- 
ant academic subject. It is not some- 
thing which can be pushed into the back- 
ground and postponed for some future 
day. The plain unalterable fact is that 
in the past 10 years 6,000,000 Jews have 
been slaughtered, starved to death, or 
driven into a state of physical and men- 
tal despair for which there is no cure. 
Of an original population of perhaps 
seven and a half million living in Europe 
outside of Russia, there remain fewer 
than one and a half million Jews alive 
today. These remnants have found 
neither welcome nor refuge anywhere in 
Europe. The countries of their origin 
have been poisoned against their return. 
They have become wanderers on the face 
of the earth, hopeless and helpless. The 
doors of almost every nation are closed 
to them. The only country which offers 
the slightest prospect for them is this 
little land of Palestine. 

Why then are they barred from Pales- 
tine? Is it for some logical and justi- 
fiable reason? Are the boundaries of 
the country toosmallforthem? Isthere 
some prime consideration of political 
necessity which stands in the way? 

I say that the answer to these ques- 
tions is clear and unmistakable. There 
is nothing which can be justified in logic, 
in justice, or in the name of humanity, to 
prevent the return of the Jewish people 
in Palestine in unrestricted numbers. 

To those who say that the land cannot 
be restored to fertility, I say that the 
Jewish colonists have demonstrated that 
nothing is impossible in Palestine. On 
the shores of the Dead Sea where the 
water is mingled with salt they have 
established a colony, inch by inch, and 
foot by foot, draining the soil of its salt. 
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They have irrigated it dozens and dozens 
of times. 

The desert of the south was once a 
blooming valley. Our own Agricultural 
Department’s soil expert, Dr. Lowder- 
milk, reported only last year that the 
land of Palestine is potentially one of the 
most fertile in the world. He compared 
its possibilities to those of our great State 
of California. He reminded us that once 
there were orchards of figs and dates in 
this ancient land. Palestine in the time 
of the Roman Empire supported a popu- 
lation of at least two millions without 
modern agricultural methods, without 
industrialization, without the enthusi- 
asm and self-sacrificing devotion of a 
people dedicated to the rebuilding of 
their ancient soil. 

In 1930, the British Government issued 
another white paper. That document 
declared that Palestine could not sup- 
port a single additional Jew. It was re- 
pudiated by the British Government. 
More than three hundred thousand Jews 
have gone to live in their ancient home- 
land since that date. There is clearly 
room for hundreds of thousands more. 
For these are no ordinary people. They 
go to Palestine, to give of themselves 
fully and wholeheartedly, to build, to 
hope, and to dream. 

If the land can support them, why all 
the obstacles? The Arabs are in opposi- 
tion, we are told. Yet every inch of 
Palestinian soil which is occupied by 
Jewish families today was sold to them 
by Arab land owners. What Arabs are 
opposing Jewish colonization? Are the 
Arabs whose children have been saved by 
the clinics and hospitals of Hadassah 
opposing it? Are the Arab peasants who 
have been able to earn a living for the 
first time in their lives in Palestine op- 
posing it? The Arabic population of 
Palestine has increased two and a half 
times since the appearance of Jewish 
colonists. 

There is no such record of increase in 
any other Arabic country. We know 
which of the Arabs oppose a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine. They are 
the political Arabs who see their ability 
to exploit Arabic workers vanishing be- 
fore their eyes. They are the members 
of the Arab League, an instrument 
created by the British to stimulate a 
Pan-Arabic nationalism, which would 
maintain British supremacy in the Medi- 
terranean world. 

What justification then is there for 
the Arabic fears of domination by a 
Jewish commonwealth? There is no 
intention on the part of the Jewish 
leadership in Palestine to injure in any 
way the Arabic population. There is 

_ every evidence that the blessings of bet- 
ter health, better living, better education 
for the Arabs are available in Palestine 
above every other country in the Middle 
East. 

There are Arab states in Egypt, in 
Saudi-Arabia, in Iraq, in Iran, in Syria, 
with tremendous lands available for 
colonization and development. 

What possible reason is there for our 
hesitancy in saying to the Arab world, 
“This is a matter of humanity which 
must transcend every other considera- 
tion. It is more important than oil; it 
is more important than imperialism; it 
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is more important than any other single 
consideration.” A chain of circum- 
stances has been forged which makes it 
possible to repatriate the Jewish people 
in our generation without injury to any 
other group. 

If we fail in this, the blood of the 
Jewish millions who died in Europe will 
cry from the soil. We shall have made 
a mockery of all the fine phrases, of all 
the protests of humanity and friendship 
which we have uttered so free'v in these 
years. 

This is the time for action in Palestine. 
The day of talk is over. The nations of 
the earth, including our own, have en- 
dorsed the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 
They have fixed the mandatory author- 
ity of Palestine. They have encouraged, 
directly and indirectly, the expenditure 
of millions of dollars in Palestine, the 
immigration of hundreds of thousands 
of Jewish men, women, and children. 

In our own self interest, for the sake 
of our own self-respect, our Government 
must recognize that a Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine would be a lighthouse 
in the Middle East. It would be an 
example of the devotion of our country 
and of the world to the principles of jus- 
tice and righteousness which were first 
proclaimed to the world by the prophets 
of this people whom we have deserted in 
their hour of need. Let us not fail this 
time. The day of appeasement is over. 
The Arabs have not fought and died for 
the cause of human freedom in this war. 
They have no claim on our generosity or 
our good will. The martyrs of Israel have 
both. 

We are the descendants of pioneers 
who came to this country seeking a refuge 
from religious persecution. We cannot 
say to those who seek the same salva- 
tion today that America has forgotten. 
I urge every American to join with me in 
this effort to restore an ancient people 
to its homeland. They will preserve the 
holy places sacred to all of the great 
religious faiths which have sprung from 
that soil. They will make the land of 
Palestine bloom once more as a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. In this crucial 
moment of Jewish history, let us not do 
what Hitler did. Let us raise our hands 
to lift these helpless men and women 
from the abyss to which our indifference 
and blindness have condemned them. 
History sits as our judge, and posterity 
as our witness. We must not fail those 
who cry to us for help. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Too.Le!. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
distinguished majority leader has so well 
said, the Jewish-Palestinian problem is 
not peculiar to the Jewish people, but 
is the problem of all humanity. It is 
the problem of all people whether they 
be Christians, pagans, Moslems, atheists, 
oragnostics. For thousands of years the 
Jewish people have been persecuted. 
The treatment that they have received 
at the hands of Hitler is nothing new. 
For centuries and centuries they have 
been driven from land to land, from 
country to country, and across the mul- 
titudinous seas that cover the earth. 
They have seen their families torn 
asunder. They have seen their aged and 
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infirm killed. They have been deprived 
of education, deprived of the right of 
making a living, deprived of ‘the right of 
freedom of movement, but above all de. 
prived of the right of freedom of wor- 
ship. Yet they have toiled on, wishing, 
hoping, and dreaming that some day 
they would have a country or a land that 
they might call their own. 

Wherever they went in their forced 
travels they established and kept alive 
the laws of the Old Testament, preach- 
ing love of God, respect of mankind, love 
of liberty, and above all the love of the 
rights of man.as an individual. Wher- 
ever they stopped they created institu. 
tions for the benefit of their fellow men 
without regard to their color or creed. 
Not only in the last century but through 
the ages, they have built institutions for 
the aged, the blind, the poor, and for all 
those less fortunate. In the dark days 
of Europe when civilization seemed to be 
tottering they did as much as any other 
people, through their love of the arts and 
the development of sciences and their 
determination to keep religion alive, to 
save civilization. 

Coming as I do from a people who for 
over 800 years were persecuted by the 
English and who, too, were denied edu- 
cation as well as the right to worship 
God in the manner that their own con- 
sciences dictated, I can feel the plight 
and sufferings of these unfortunate 
people. 

Sir Walter Scott very well expressed 
it when he said: 

Breathes there the man 

With soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 


It is the natural instinct of all people 
to have a home. A home that is more 
than an asylum—a home that is a guar- 
anty for freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of worship. A 
home where man is taught to respect 
not only himself but his fellow humans. 
A home where the dignity of man is 
paramount. 

As I said before, having Irish blood 
in my veins, I well know the chicanery, 
instability, and fluctuating course of the 
English Government’s foreign policy. A 
policy where human rights and human 
liberties are always superseded by the 
needs, desires, and greed of the Empire. 
A policy where the commercial aspec! 
of any question is always placed above 
the human equation. A policy that need- 
lessly sacrifices human lives and looks 
without pity upon human suffering if 
commercial gain is to be attained. 

The Jewish people through natural 
and moral reasoning are entitied to 4 
homeland. They are entitled to a larger 
domain than they already possess In 
Palestine and they are entitled to deter- 
mine for themselves the number of mi- 
grants who may come to their country. 
Palestine should not be a vassal state, 
not having the right to determine its own 
future without interference from outside 
powers It must be given the dignity 
of an independent n tion and the protec- 
tion that is afforded today to all smaller 
nations from aggression from stronger 
powers be they England or any other 
nation. 
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It is my sincere hope that our Govern- 
ment may be an instrumentality to the 
guaranteeing of perpetual freedom to the 
Jewish people in their desire to establish 
Palestine as a free and independent na- 
tion. It is my hope that this question 
may be settled in the near future so that 
the flag bearing the star of David may 
take its place alongside of the other dis- 
tinguished banners that recognize free- 
dom and that guarantee its perpetuation. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Dirksen]. 

CONCERN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, why so 
much concern about Palestine? It is 
smaller than Maryland and has 200,000 
fewer people. The Sinai Peninsula is 
desert, soil in other areas is wasted, it 
is a land of friction and bloodshed, and 
it lies far away. But wait! 

GOOD LAND 


It is 4,000 years since Moses looked 
upon it from a little mountain beyond 
the Jordan and heard it said that it was 
a good land, with brooks and fountains, 
a land of wheat, barley, vines, figs, 
pomegranates, olive oil, and honey where 
there would be bread without scarceness 
and nothing would be lacking. 

DISPERSION 


Much happened to its people since 
then. They wandered to Egypt for food 
and were placed in bondage. They were 
exiled when Babylon conquered that 
area of the earth. They were driven out 
by the Romans. They were tyrannized 
by the Ottoman Turks and delivered in 
1917 by the British. They came under 
a League of Nations mandate. For 25 
years and as late as 1939, there were riots 
and disturbances which wrecked build- 
ings and bridges, border stations and 
communications and left death in their 
wake. In that time, seven British com- 
missions investigated and reported. Ten 
other commissions reported on other 
matters in that time. Eight white 
papers were issued dealing with Pales- 
tine policy. 

THE LAND 

Much has happened to the land. It 
was a good land in the days of Abraham. 
It was gradually eroded and wasted. 
The forests were destroyed and the rich 
red topsoil for centuries discolored the 
blue Mediterranean as it washed away. 
Once it was prosperous, self-supporting 
and healthful. It dwindled to poverty 
and dependence where the fellahin eked 
out a miserable existence and malaria 
took a heavy toll. 

DREAM HAS NOT DIED 


But in all the centuries, one thing 
never eroded or died. It was the dream 
of Zion and the zeal to make fruitful the 
very land for which Abraham | paid, 
That deathless hope was revitalized in 
1917 when Lord Balfour gave assurances 
that Britain looked with favor on a 
homeland for Jews and would facilitate 
the attainment of that objective. In 
this very Chamber in 1932, the Congress 
in a resolution expressed its favor for a 
national home for Jewish people. That 
hope was incorporated in the League of 
Nations mandate. In January of 1944 a 
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similar resolution was considered by 
committees of the House and Senate but 
for military reasons, its consideration 
was postponed. In June of 1944, both 
major political parties expressed them- 
selves in support of a free Jewish com- 
monwealth in Palestine. In November 
1944, the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
this House reported a similar resolution 
but for political reasons action was de- 
ferred. And there it stands. 
DISPERSION STILL OBTAINS 


After 4,000 years, the great dispersion 
still obtains. But the dream has not 
diminished; the vision of a homeland 
has not perished; the hope has not 
abated. These have withstood conquest, 
friction, and persecution. But this is a 
time for action. The efforts to find a 
solution for the Jewish-Arab-British 
problem in Palestine have failed. The 
longer it remains unsolved, the more 
complicated it will become. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 


Now comes a more fundamental aspect 
of the problem. Millions have died in 
a war in which freedom was the issue. 
How strange now that of all nations, 
Palestine is the only land where Jews 
may not enter except in limited numbers 
and under a quota that now expires; the 
only country other than Germany where 
explicit anti-Jewish laws exist; the only 
land where the Bible is still censored 
when quoted in the Hebrew press; where 
strict censorship prevails and where 
thousands of uniformed and nonuni- 
formed police patrol the whole land. 
Shall this remain the bitter fruit of 
sacrifice and a frustrated idealism. 

HISTORICAL PROBLEM 


The historical controversy between 
Jew and Arab over who has prior rights 
in Palestine is an endless fabric studded 
with argument and counterargument 
and furnishes no clue for a solution. 
The political problem, with its many im- 
plications involving the whole Moslem 
world, the existence of oil, trade bal- 
ances, import controls, exchange bar- 
riers, and other factors, is equally de- 
void of hope for a solution. 


PROMISES OF MEN AND STEWARDSHIP OF LANDS 


We must turn back to the solemn 
promises of men in authority and to the 
stewardship of the land where people 
dwell for the answer. A solution must 
spring from common sense and from the 
basic right of a people to dwell peace- 
fully in a land with which they have 
historic, religious, and spiritual ties. It 
must come from the right of a dispersed 
minority to dwell in a land to which it 
does have some valid claim, free from 
censorship and persecution, free from 
indefensible restrictions on immigration 
and land purchase, free from espionage 
and threat, where an ageless hope can 
find fruition and where a proven Zeal for 
the land will enable it to enrich and bless 
all who live therein and definitely elevate 
the living standards, the health, and the 
well-being of all who live there. 

PROOF OF IMPROVEMENT 
Where is the proof that this can be 


done? One need but journey from Dan 
to Beersheba, from Gaza to Tyre, from 
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Jericho to Tiberias to see the living 
proof. Rural electrification is there. It 
is a monument to Pinchas Rutenberg, 
who made that his life’s work. Industry 
is there as a testimony to Baron Roths- 
child, to Dr. Weitzman, to Novomeysky, 
and others. Hundreds of millions of 
private funds have been invested to 
prove that a homeland can be estab- 
lished. 


LAND IS THE PERSUASIVE EXHIBIT 


But the land is the most persuasive 
exhibit. It can be made the land that 
Moses saw, a good land where there shall 
be bread without scarceness. There are 
hundreds of rural cooperatives and col- 
lectives. The annual export production 
of delectable oranges, grapefruit, and 
lemons has reached 15,000,000 boxes. 
Improved strains of cattle, sheep, and 
fowls have been developed to increase 
enormously the production of milk, 
cheese, wool, and eggs. Broad acreages 
of wheat, barley, and rye in the plain of 
Sharon and the valley of Esdraelon with 
improved yields attest the devotion to 
the land. In the steamy Jordan Valley, 
one sees evidence of what zeal, courage, 
and irrigation can do to dispel malaria 
and make the precious soil produce an 
abundance. There has been a relent- 
less search for new methods, new tech- 
niques, new processes, and all of these 
have served not only to make the land 
more fruitful but to benefit the Arab 
farmers as well. 

ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY 


What does it all mean in terms of a 
homeland? Simply this. Even as Pal- 
estine once supported a million more per- 
sons than the 1,600,000 who now dwell 
there, so it can do so again. Forty years 
ago, there were but half a million people 
there. Today there are more than three 
times that number. The Jewish people 
occupy but 6 percent of the whole area 
of Palestine and but 14 percent of the 
cultivated lands. The devotion and Zeal 
of the people to the land determines what 
can be done and how many more may be 
absorbed. It can take hundreds of 
thousands of people who today seek safe 
haven, refuge, and peace. By the test of 
accomplishment, by the standard of con- 
tribution to human welfare, by the 
measure of historic attachment, by the 
yardstick of freedom, and by the dic- 
tates of common sense, why should not 
this land be reopened to unrestricted im- 
migration and colonization that it may 
again become a good land where there 
shall be bread without scarceness and no 
lack of anything. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. De Lacy]. 

Mr. De LACY. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tive military phases of the peoples’ war 
against fascism have been brought to a 
victorious conclusion. In that war, 
6,000,000 Jews, one-third that people’s 
total number in the world, were gassed, 
poisoned, burned, had air bubbles in- 
jected in their blood streams, were 
starved, shot, suffocated, had their heads 
smashed in with clubs, were boiled down 
for fat, or murdered in some other slow 
and ingenious way by the Fascist gang- 
sters who all but conquered the world. 
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Hitler’s armies have been defeated; 
Hitler himself is repcerted dead. Yet 
Hitler’s voice is strong in America: Hit- 
ler’s chief weapons for conquering de- 
mocracy from within—red-baiting and 
Jew-baiting—have their echoes even in 
the Halls of Congress, and Hitler’s chief 
means of dividing the nations—a cun- 
ningly inspired hostility toward the So- 
viet Union—is once again urged, this 
time by native Americans, es “justifica- 
tion” for rebuilding German industry. 

NO DEMOCRACY 


The plain truth is that there is no 
democracy unless it is democracy for all, 
for the Jew and the gentile, for the Cath- 
olic and the Protestant and the non- 
believer, for the black and the white, and 
for the various political shadings, the 
reds, the whites, and the blues. 

The plain truth is that there will be 
no freedom from imperialism or from 
the wars which imperialism breeds as 
long as we permit the Dutch and the 
British to use Japanese troops against 
natives rising for an end to all colonial 
rule. There will be no free, new world 
as long as the British divide Moslem and 
Hindu and use that manufactured divi- 
sion as a pretext for withholding freedom 
from India. There will be no united 
and democratic China as long as America 
keeps gunboats and planes and marines 
there to reinforce the Chinese faction 
which has held not a single election nor 
tolerated a single basic land or tax re- 
form in all the territories under its mili- 
tary rule. 

There will be no end, either, to im- 
perialism while powerful groups within 
the United States and Britain for the sake 
of oil concessions and commanding posi- 
tions on trade routes, are permitted to 
Play Arab against Jew and Jew against 
Arab in Palestine, making contradictory 
sets of promises to each and keeping 
neither. 

BRITISH CONTROL ARAB LEAGUE 


The plain truth is that the British 
created the Arab league and control it. 
The Arab kings and pashas are willing to 
give Britain concessions in oil and com- 
munications as long as their dictatorial 
rule over the Arab people is maintained. 

It seems to make no difference, either, 
to some of these hireling princes who pays 
them. The Arab Brigade, which fought 
American and British soldiers in Africa, 
was furnished by Arab chieftains, re- 
portedly paid by the Nazis. And at the 
San Francisco Conference, it was freely 
said that these same gentry were living 
at hotels and riding in limousines paid 
for by Standard Oil. 

There is no inevitable antagonism be- 
tween the Arab and Jewish peoples. 
Anti-Semitism in the mouth of an Arab 
is the plainest evidence of divisive propa- 
ganda, for both peoples are of Semitic 
origin. Both trace a- portion of their 
religious tradition to Palestine. Each 
can profit from free association with the 
other. And both have the same reason 
for demanding of Britain that her man- 
date over Palestine be brought to an end, 
that a congress be convened to frame a 
democratic constitution which will en- 
sure free elections and representation 
and cultural autonomy for all. 
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Either we believe in democracy or we 
do not. Either we encourage its practice, 
or we surrender the field to its enemies. 
If the great American melting pot has 
proved anything, it has proved that there 
is room in a democratic Palestine for 
both Arab and Jew. 


ARABS HELPLESS ALONE 


We need not fear that the Arab people 
themselves will resort. to large-scale 
armed violence. Their hot heads can 
freely expand into 1,000,000 miles of 
sparsely settled territories indisputably 
their own. And it is precisely to prevent 
the settlement of political questions by 
Iorce that the United Nations organiza- 
tion has so hopefully and after such suf- 
fering been born into the world. 

We certainly need not fear any lack 
of devotion to democracy by the Jews in 
Palestine, for the citizens of the Jewish 
National Homeland were democracy’s 
only arsenal in the dark days when the 
Nazis had all but overrun northern 
Africa. When General Montgomery and 
his hard-pressed Eighth Army had been 
driven almost to the waters of the Suez, 
30,000 hardened Jewish combat troops, 
volunteers, carried their full share of the 
fighting in that heroic army. 

When the German and Italian Fascists 
controlled the whole Mediterranean, 
600,000 Jews in Palestine manufactured 
munitions, optical instruments, preci- 
sion instruments, chemicals, sending 
badly needed supplies to the British 
armies and their young women as nurses 
and hospital workers and into the fields 
as laborers to insure care and food for 
wounded and hungry soldiers. 

JUSTICE FOR 6,000,000 


Is there any way to do justice now to 
6,000,000 Jews murdered, scientifically 
and calculatingly murdered, as a neces- 
sary part of the plan of the Nazi “master 
race” for German control of the peoples 
and markets of the earth? 

Is there any way now to take the mark 
of the lash from the backs, and the an- 
guish from the hearts, of 12,000,000 Jews 
alive in other lands? 

We cannot help the dead, but we can 
extend simple tolerance at home and 
equal opportunity in the things that 
count to all our fellow men. 

We can also hold out a helping hand 
to all those Jews who wish to build their 
own monument to human freedom in a 
Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 

The American people, through count- 
less prominent citizens, public figures, 
and newspaper editorials, have shown 
their desire for the abrogation of the 
British white paper. 

BRITISH SHOULD ACT 


The British people, for centuries the 
guardians of liberty, have every reason 
in justice and in humanity to urge their 
Government to abrogate a decision made 
when Chamberlain was still appeasing 
Hitler. 

The multi-national peoples of the 
Soviet Union, having passed from the 
bitter anti-Jewish pogroms of the Czars 
to the elimination of all discrimination, 
are known to be friendly toward Jewish 
aspirations to develop their life and cul- 
ture freely in a homeland of their own, 
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Here is one issue, therefore, in which 
the Big Three should have no differences, 
An early solution backed by America, 
Russia, and Britain and bringing demo- 
cratic government, cultural autonomy, 
and suitable and equal economic oppor- 
tunity to Jew and Arab alike in Pales- 
tine, would be the means of satisfying 
the legitimate dreams of two peoples and 
stabilizing an important area of the 
world. It would deal a strong blow at 
those evil forces still hoping to divide 
and rule, and it would establish a sound 
pattern for handling other actual or po- 
tential trouble zones. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to raise my voice in behalf of the op- 
pressed and starving people of the Jew- 
ish race in Europe. Since the rise of the 
Nazi Party in Germany, the world has 
witnessed one of its great tragedies in 
the deliberate slaughter of this oppressed 
people. The pictures that we have seen 
of the infamous German concentration 
camps have been the most revolting spec- 
tacles that people of this generation have 
ever witnessed. That these pictures are 
authentic has been attested to over and 
over again by newspaper publishers, by 
the members of our armed forces, and by 
Members of this Congress who have vis- 
ited these horror camps. 

The remainder of the Jewish peoples 
of Germany and of the German satellite 
nations are now wandering outcasts in 
the lands of their birth, homeless, and 
without any place to go unless the land 
of their fathers is opened to them. 
Palestine, the ancestral home of the 
Jews, it seems to me, is the natural and 
the logical place for these displaced Jews 
of Europe to find at last a home and 
some measure of peace. 

Under the former policy of Great Brit- 
ain, who was entrusted with the mandate 
over Palestine by the League of Nations, 
many Jews migrated to Palestine in the 
period between the two great World 
Wars, and by their thrift and industry 
they transformed a barren and inhospi- 
table land into a land of irrigated and 
watered fields in that portion where they 
settled and the squalid village which they 
found into the modern, sanitary, and 
beautiful city of Tel Aviv. Now Britain 
has changed her policy and apparently, 
unless\an aroused world opinion changes 
it again, the Jews are to be excluded 
from Palestine. Where in the world 
shall they go? ‘They cannot remain 
among’the hostile populations once dom- 
inated by Nazi Germany and no land is 
open to them. Certainly the only pos- 
sible place for these miserable and perse- 
cuted people is the land of their fathers, 
and those who are in authority in this 
country should raise their voices in be- 
half of these people and their yearning 
desire to return to the land of Abra- 
ham—to the Palestine homeland. 

I need but mention the fact that this 
solution to the Jewish problem settles 
apparently forever many problems aris- 
ing through the presence of the dispersed 
Jewish peoples throughout the world. 
It is said by some that Palestine will not 
support the increased population that 
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would enter there if the prohibition of 
immigration to the Jews were abolished, 
put the answer to this, I think, if the re- 
markable transformation of that land 
under the industry and intelligent plan- 
ning of the Jews who have gone there in 
the last 20 or 25 years. They have shown 
that it is entirely possible by the appli- 
cation of modern methods of irrigation 
and industry for Palestine to support a 
population several times larger than that 
now there. It is, therefore, entirely pos- 
sible for Palestine to be open to the Jews 
and at the same time for the Arab popu- 
lation that is now there to remain, and 
certainly the Jews, with their thrift and 
industry and their introduction of mod- 
ern methods of sanitation, building con- 
struction, irrigation, and agriculture can, 
and will, if given an opportunity, raise 
the entire standard of living for all the 
people of Palestine—Arab and Jew alike. 
The Arabs should welcome them, and 
in espousing the cause of Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine, we can be sure that 
we are helping to solve not only the 
problem of the Jews but alsu the prob- 
lems of the Arabs who live in Palestine. 
I sincerely trust that those who are en- 
titled to speak for the people of the 
United States shall make it clear that we 
in America, Jew and Gentile alike, sup- 
port the legitimate claim of the Jews for 
a national home in their ancestral home- 
land. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. WoopHOUSE]. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is very logical that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is discussing the tragic plight 
of the Jews in Europe and the possibility 
that Palestine offers to relieve their situa- 
tion. The United States has always 
stood for a policy of equal opportunity. 
We have opened our doors to the peoples 
of the world. Wenow have in this coun- 
try people of practically every race and 
religion living together in peace and pros- 
perity. Weare only asking other nations 
to do in a small way what we have done 
ourselves in a much broader way. 

The best estimate indicates that more 
than 5,000,000 Jews lost their lives in Eu- 
rope under the Hitler terror. How many 
of these people could have been saved 
had the doors of Palestine been opened 
to them, as was promised in the Balfour 
Declaration, is, of course, problematical. 
There is every reason to believe, how- 
ever, that many hundreds of thousands 
of homeless, hunted, and unwanted Jews 
in Hitler Germany and its satellite coun- 
tries could have found their way into 
Palestine and been saved had it not been 
for the illegal restrictions of the Cham- 
berlain white paper. This was another 
example of a “Munich appeasement,” an 
appeasement with no moral foundation 
and with tragic consequences. 

During the war efforts were made to 
repeal the white paper and to make it 
possible for some of the victims of Hitler 
to escape with their lives into Palestine. 
But it was claimed by the British Gov- 
ernment that admission of Jewish refu- 
gees into Palestine during the war years 
would retard the war effort and endanger 
our Allied position in the Middle East. 
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We bowed to this decision. But again, 
after the British and Americans had 
cleared the Middle East and north Africa 
of the Nazi forces, the road to Palestine 
remained blocked. 

The promises made to the Jews by the 
Balfour Declaration are promises made 
to all decent people of the earth. They 
are promises which have been broken. 
The British people have always held to 
their contracts. They were not truly 
represented by Chamberlain. Today we 
are facing the shaping of a new world— 
a world in which there must be justice, 
tolerance, and good faith if any of us 
are to live in peace and prosperity. 
There is still a possibility of saving the 
lives of some of the unfortunate Jews 
whom Hitler failed to eradicate. Neither 
we nor the British people will forget that 
it was a Jewish woman scientist, a refu- 
gee, who gave us a vital link in the re- 
search which led to the perfection of the 
atomic bomb. 

The waris over. There are, of course, 
still problems in the Middle East. But 
they can be solved. The presence of the 
Jews in Palestine has been an asset in 
the development of that country. They 
have been anything but a drain on its 
economy. 

The President of the United States, 
with his usual direct forthrightness, has 
requested that immigration certificates 
for 100,000 refugees be issued immedi- 
ately in order that the Jewish people still 
in the concentration camps of Germany, 
with no homes to which they can re- 
turn, may go to Palestine and there live 
as decent hardworking men and women. 
We have a right to ask this of the British 
Government. There still exists a treaty 
of 1924, between the United States and 
Great Britain, wherein Great Britain 
agrees to make no change in immigra- 
tion regulations pertaining to Palestine 
without the prior consent of the United 
States. This treaty still exists. But the 
United States was not consulted prior to 
the promulgation of the immigration re- 
striction law. 

But let us not be content merely with 
blaming Great Britain. Has our Gov- 
ernment done everything it could in or- 
der to carry out the pledges made to the 
Jews? Support has been pledged to 
them by both political parties and by a 
majority of Members of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives. And 
yet I understand that the Department of 
State answers inquiries to the effect that 
it has received no instructions from the 
White House as to what the policy of this 
country is in regard to Palestine. 

People who came back from the Middle 
East report that there is no realization 
among either the Arabs or the British of 
how overwhelmingly this country sup- 
ports the case for entrance of the Jews 
into Palestine and how deeply it would 
value foreign concurrence with this 
policy. The State Department and 
American representatives abroad should 
be instructed that the policy as laid down 
in public statements is in truth the policy 
favored by the people of the United 
States and the policy which every mem- 
ber of our foreign service is committed 
to further. 

The President has taken the first step. 
We in the Congress well know the feel- 
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ing of the people of America. I am very 
certain that the people of my district are 
in favor of opening Palestine to the Jew- 
ish refugees in Europe. Weshould make 
this feeling of the American people vocal. 
We should ask that our Government offi- 
cials charged with administering our 
foreign affairs be instructed as to this 
feeling. 

There was pending before the last 
Congress a resolution which declared that 
the United States shall use its good of- 
fices to the end that the gates of Pales- 
tine should be opened for free entry of 
Jews and that Palestine might ultimately 
become a free and democratic common- 
wealth with Jew and Arab living together 
in peace. I understand that the Con- 
gress was about to pass this resolution 
but that for war reasons requests were 
made that it not do so. 

The fighting phase of the war is now 
over. We are facing the great and diffi- 
cult task of building a world based on 
peace. But can we have peace if we do 
not have justice? Wecannot. The time 
has come when we in the Congress with- 
out further delay should pass such a reso- 
lution and put ourselves squarely and 
Officially behind this great project of 
doing justice to a stricken people, of sav- 
ing thousands of human lives by opening 
the gates of Palestine to the Jews. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. D’AtE- 
SANDRO]. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
these are sad days in history. When 
nations do not carry out their solemn 
obligations, hope for permanent peace 
cannot be strong. Great Britain sol- 
emnly pronounced the famous Balfour 
Declaration, and in 1939, even though 
this Nation and most other nations of 
the world had already agreed to the Bal- 
four Declaration, Great Britain by its 
own act had decided to abrogate and nul- 
lify the Balfour Declaration. 

How much better it would be if today 
we could rise and say that Great Britain, 
a democratic nation, had kept its sol- 
emnly pledged word? How can we speak 
of the sanctity of treaties when nations, 
for the sake of expediency, repudiate 
their solemnly pledged word? 

A promise was made by Great Brit- 
ain to open the gates of immigration into 
the Holy Land so that Jews could estab- 
lish there a national homeland. Had 
that promise been kept, then thousands 
upon thousands of Jews whose bones 
litter the fields of Europe, and thousands 
upon thousands more whose ashes have 
been scattered to the four winds, might 
be living today in peace in Palestine. 

No nation can escape its share of the 
dreadful responsibility for what has hap- 
pened in Europe. Millions upon millions 
of Jews were killed, many after horrible 
tortures, for no reason whatever except 
their religious belief. It was impossible 
for us even to believe or imagine that 
such dreadful acts could be perpetrated 
on such a large scale by maniacs led by a 
diseased mind. Today, we plead for the 
lives of a hundred thousand Jews—who 
are no more than living skeletons— 
whom we have liberated in Europe. They 
can find no peace in the places they once 
called home. Germany, the Balkan 
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countries, central Europe are not places 
of refuge for them. They look to Pales- 
tine, and what do they find? 

In the face of this tragedy Great Brit- 
ain dares to shut the gates to their im- 
migration, in spite of its solemn promise. 

The Arabs were liberated from Turkish 
rule by the Allies after World War I. 
Five Arab states have been set up. Their 
area comprises over a million square 
miles—an enormous’ underpopulated 
area. And Palestine constitutes not even 
1 percent of this total space. 

In 99 percent of Arab territory they 
enjoy national sovereignty. Less than 
1 percent has been reserved for the Jew- 
ish people in the land of their fathers. 

The Arabs who live in Palestine have 
prospered and multiplied. They are far 
better off there than even in the states 
where the Arabs are ruled by their own 
leaders. They have learned to live side 
by side with the Jews in Palestine. 

Once there were millions of Jews living 
in Europe; today only a few hundred 
thousand, perhaps not even that many. 
None of these is well. What an indict- 
ment of the whole world that this could 
happen in our generation, and how much 
more horrible it is to contemplate keep- 
ing these men, women and children in 
Europe when they want to go to Pales- 
tine, the only place that will receive 
them, so that they can live decent lives. 

It seems incredible that Great Britain 
should delay granting the hundred 
thcusand immigration certificates that 
President Truman has asked them to 
grant. Who is it that seeks to keep them 
out of Palestine? Is it our allies who 
fought side by side with us, whose blood 
was spilled with ours on the battlefields 
of Africa and Europe in our battle against 
the Fascist world? On the contrary it 
is the people whom we freed in 1918, who 
either cooperated in the recent past with 
Hitler or who stood by passively even 
when Rommel stood at the gates of 
Alexandria. 

Winston Churchill denounced the in- 
famous white paper, the repudiation of 
the Balfour Declaration. On May 23, 
1939, his voice rang out, crying: 

What will the world think about it? What 
will cur friends say? What will be the opin- 
ion of the United States of America? What 
will our potential enemies think? What will 
those who have been stirring up these Arab 
agitators think? Will they not be encour- 
aged by our confession of recoil? Will they 
not be tempted to say “they are on the run 
again, this is another Munich”; and be the 
more stimulated in their aggression? 

The Labor Party under Prime Min- 
ister Attlee has been just as strong in its 
denunciation of the white paper. The 
Republican Party and the Democratic 
Party in their national platforms have 
spoken out in favor of Palestine and the 
establishment there of a national home- 
land. 

What is it that keeps nations from 
carrying out their solemn obligations? 
Can it be said that Great Britain is today 
fearful of the effect on Arab states which 
are dependent upon the democratic na- 
tions for their economic upbuilding? 
Are the nations that were able to destroy 
the greatest armed forces in the world 
afraid now to speak up for what is right? 


Great Britain must not refuse to grant 
this request of our President for immi- 
gration certificates for these dying Jews 
of Europe. The blot on British con- 
science would be so dark that not even a 
thousand years would serve to lighten it. 

We in the United States owe a duty. 
We in Congress must pointedly and 
frankly tell Great Britain we expect that 
nation to keep its solemn pledged word. 
We are determined that our voices shall 
be heard—even in London. 

Ba.TImMorE, Mp., October 11, 1945. 
Hon. THomas D’ALESANDRO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I know that you receive a tre- 
mendous amount of mail, and ordinarily I 
would not burden you with this note. How- 
ever, I cannot let the opportunity go by 
without thanking you and your colleagues 
for the very sympathetic hearing you ex- 
tended me and our committee when we 
called on you last Thursday. 

Your promise of unequivocal help is tre- 
mendously encouraging, and I am sure will 
help us to carry on in our difficult task of 
providing a permanent home for those Jews 
who have no place in the war-torn countries 
of Europe. 

Respectfully yours, 
Isaac Potts. 
SENATE OF MARYLAND, 
Annapolis, Md., October 12, 1945. 
Hon. THomas D’ALESANDRO, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear ToMMy: Your handling of the meet- 
ing of the Zionist and Jewish organizational 
groups was splendid. 

Everyone spoke highly in praise of your 
manner and attitude. 

Cordially, 
E. MILTON ALTFELD. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GoopwIn]. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, both 
the United States and Britain are pledged 
to the establishment of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. These pledges ought, 
in justice and good conscience, to be 
fulfilled without further delay. 

Since the Balfour Declaration and 
American congressional endorsement of 
the policy enunciated therein 23 years 
ago, very little progress has been made 
toward keeping faith. The treatment of 
Jewish minorities continues to consti- 
tute a dark blot ‘on the face of civiliza- 
tion. 

Let us grant that Palestine is a prob- 
lem for the British on account of the 
Arabs, but it certainly is not insurmount- 
able. The Arabs can hardly have any 
justifiable complaint if asked to give over 
to the Jews what amounts to less than 
1 percent of Arab lands in Asia alone, 
Without counting their large possessions 
in north Africa, the Arabian possessions 
in Asia are almost a million and a quarter 
square miles of territory. The Jews, on 
the other hand, have no territory at all 
which, as a people, they can call home. 

Four million Jews have been murdered 
in the short span of 3 years. Mass an- 
nihilation by violent death, the gas 
chamber, and unspeakable forms of tor- 
ture constitutes one of the darkest pages 
in all the volumes of human history. 

Out of all the misery, persecution, and 
suffering of the past comes the augment- 
ed cry for justice to the Jews. The cry 
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has now swollen to such proportions that 
it cannot longer be disregarded. As we 
search for a proper pattern for lasting 
peace this cry dins in our ears. 

American Palestine policy is definitely 
woven into the very fabric of world 
peace. Unfortunately anti-Semitism 
still exists. 

The frictions resulting from the last 
world war, unless alleviated, may well be 
a contributing factor in the making of 
another world war. 

It is the duty of Britain to repudiate 
the white paper of 1937 and make good 
on the promises of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. It is the duty of the United States 
to press vigorously to that end and help 
bring about the establishment of a Jew- 
ish homeland in a free Palestine. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

THE JEWS ASK FOR JUSTICE 


Mr. LANE. Myr. Speaker, we have 
poured out our blood and our treasure to 
beat back the fury and the hate which 
almost conquered us. The battlefields 
are quiet. Our men are coming home. 
With a sigh of relief we turn our backs 
on the war which has been won, 

Or has it? 

The terrible sights and sounds are 
gone. The dead are buried. The screams 
of the wounded and the tortured no 
longer ring in our ears. We think the 
war is over. 

Even the hideous murder factories at 
Belchen are quiet. The fires which fur- 
naced human beings are out. Instead of 
preparing the victims for death we have 
established displaced persons camps on 
these horror sites, preparing them for 
what? 

We are trying the Nazis for their crimes 
against humanity, but what solution do 
we offer to the victims who wait? What 
victims? The Jews, who were the first 
and the most appalling sacrifice exacted 
by the Fascist terror. Over 1,000,000 of 
these victims wait, suffer, and starve 
while we, the victors, dally with di- 
plomacy. 

These victims are not wanted even in 
the countries we helped to liberate. They 
must move on, to somewhere. That 
refuge is their ancient homeland—Pales- 
tine. By every historical, cultural, and 
religious claim it belongs to them. But 
the door of escape remains closed. And 
we are helping to keep it closed, in spite 
of our conscience, in spite of the moral 
leadership which we owe to the world. 
On the one hand, we sympathize with the 
Jews; on the other hand, we keep an 
active interest in the private oil lines 
which runs through Arab countries ad- 
joining Palestine. 

We are compromising ourselves by this 
shameful hypocrisy. 

Britain temporarily controls Palestine 
under a mandate from the old League 
of Nations. She holds it in trust, as a 
guardian. But for whom? Arabs or 


Jews? The Arabs have several inde- 
pendent countries, the Jews none, They 
have no place else to turn to. I submit 
that we cannot stand aside and let these 
unfortunate people suffer and die. After 
all these years of common effort against 
a common foe, we have the right to ex- 
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pect that our ally, Britain, will work with 
us to achieve a solution to this problem, 
and not an evasion. For the problem is 
not alone one of empire security, it has 
been an age-old problem that now be- 
comes a world problem, the first test of 
our purposes as we face the task of mak- 
ing a fair and durable peace. 

The Balfour pledge of 1917 said that 
His Majesty’s Government views with 
favor the establishment of a home for 
the Jews in Palestine. Later, the British 
white paper qualified this to provide for 
the stabilization of Palestine’s popula- 
tion in the proportion of one-third Jews 
and two-thirds Arabs. Where, then, is 
the meaning in this promise of a home if 
the doors are closed to the majority who 
are seeking sanctuary? 

In principle, we, the United States, 
have endorsed the claims of the Jews. 
Every President has supported them. 
Our own Democratic and Republican 
Parties have committed themselves to 
this. President Truman has asked the 
British to admit 100,000 of the homeless. 
The British have agreed to admit 1,500 
a month, a token compromise that falls 
far short of justice and mercy. 

Our intentions have been good. Our 
performances have been empty. If this 
be a measure of our approach to the so- 
lution of great problems, it is high time 
that we overhaul our diplomatic machin- 
ery. We cannot afford to fail on our 
promises. Our integrity stands chal- 
lenged, and must be redeemed. 

The rise to power of a Labor Govern- 
ment in Britain gives us hope that a so- 
lution to this problem may be nearer 
than we think. The Tories, holding fast 
to a policy of “no change,” have been re- 
placed by a government that more truly 
reflects the experience and the con- 
science of the people. And the common 
people of Britain know, as we know, that 
some limitation of national sovereignty, 
some abdication from yesterday’s wrongs, 
is necessary to gain the true peace which 
all of us need. 

At the peace conference, when it 
comes, the nations which brought death 
and suffering to millions, will be repre- 
sented. The criminals will have a voice. 
But the victims? The bones of 4,000,000 
Jewish civilians, starved, beaten, and 
murdered in their homes and their syna- 
gogues, these bones will have no voice ex- 
cept in our uneasy conscience. 

Remembering our Christian martyrs of 
old, we cannot forget the Jewish martyrs 
of our time. They stood and died in the 
name of our common. human dignity. 

The prayers they offered to God even 
as they were being butchered, ring in 
humanity’s ears. 

That is the voice of the Jew calling 
upon us for atonement to make sanctuary 
for the pitiful few who survived. 

This is our responsibility. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLEcK). 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut spoke of 
a resolution and the desirability of action 
by the Congress by resolution. The 
gentleman from Illinois who preceded me 
spoke of promises. I want to speak for 
&@ moment about resolutions and then 
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for a moment about promises; some of 
them broken. 

This matter has been before the Con- 
gress for quite some time. Resolutions 
upon which the Congress could act have 
been introduced. On October 15, 1944, 
the then Democratic candidate for 
President, Mr. Roosevelt, addressed a 
letter to Senator Wacner of New York 
in which he used these words: 

I know how long and ardently the Jewish 
people have worked and prayed for the estab- 
lishment of Palestine as a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish Commonwealth. I am con- 
vinced that the American people give their 
support to this aim and if reelected I shall 
help to bring about its realization. 


I have been reading from.a supple- 
mental report of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. .That report also refers to a 
promise made by the Republican candi- 
date for President, Mr. Thomas E. 
Dewey. Incidentally, the report also 
contains a letter under date of October 
10 from Secretary of War Stimson to 
Senator Tart withdrawing his opposi- 
tion to the resolution. 

What happened? Acting upon that 
evidence the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House reported a resolution 
on November 30, 1944, declaring the Con- 
gress favoring the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine. 
That resolution in due course came be- 
fore the Committee on Rules, of which I 
am a member, for consideration and de- 
termination as to whether or not it 
should be sent to the floor for consid- 
eration. That was in early December of 
1944. 

I went to the Committee on Rules 
ready to vote for that resolution.: I am 
convinced that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee felt the 
same way about it. Action was had in 
executive session and, of course, I am 
not permitted to divulge the details of 
what happened. But I think I can prop- 
erly say this, to my utter amazement it 
developed that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration did not want the resolution 
passed and it never was reported out of 
the Committee on Rules. I am right 
well convinced, in fact I know, that that 
opposition is the reason it was not so 
reported out. 

Now I ask: If promises are made, what 
sort of responsibilities do they create? 
Are we to be marched up the hill and 
down again? 

I say to the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut that there was before the Com- 
mittee on Rules exactly the sort of a 
resolution to which she refers. I agree 
with her, if I understood her correctly, 
that a resolution is the formal, effective 
way by which the Congress may act. 

What happened between October 15, 
1944, and December 1944 except an elec- 
tion? Nothing, so far as anyone knows. 

I rise not in a spirit of political con- 
troversy. I have referred to the state- 
ment of my candidate for President, who 
was not elected. I have referred to the 
things that happened and transpired 
only because they constitute what seem 
to me to be clear indications of promises, 
commitments, and responsibilities. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California |Mr. HoLIFIELD}. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, during 
the latter part of June of this year, I had 
the opportunity of visiting the Holy Land. 
I was amazed at the progress and de- 
velopment in the modemn city of Tel Aviv 
and the surrounding area. Here in the 
midst of a poor, backward country, still 
using the primitive methods of agricul- 
ture and transportation of 20 centuries 
ago, was a modern city and an agricul- 
tural area using the methods of today. 

The refugee Jews from Europe's ghet- 
tos with the aid of financial support from 
Jewry throughout the world had made 
this possible. In bringing this develop- 
ment to Palestine, they raised the stand- 
ard of living of both the original Jewish 
inhabitants and the native Arabs. 

Further increased inmigration of ref- 
ugee, homeless, and stateless Jews will 
be of further benefit to the Arabs. 

The propagandists at this point always 
raise the bugaboo of conflict between Jew 
and Arab. I talked with several leaders 
while there, as well as members of Ameri- 
can organizations and it was their opin- 
ion that no real foundation existed for 
this charge. It is true that there are 
fanatics among the Arabs and trouble- 
makers among the reactionary original 
Jewish inhabitants. 

There is good reason to believe that 
these elements have been encouraged and 
financed by certain British interests, who 
have consistently refused to comply with 
the Balfour Declaration or the treaty of 
Lusanne. 

It is time for the Congress of the United 
States to take a firm stand on this Pales- 
tine matter. The compliance by Britain 
with her pledges and treaties are a mat- 
ter of world concern. 

We ask for humane and simple things 
in humane and simple language. But 
above all, they ask for justice—justice for 
the Hebrew and justice for the Arab. 

I would like to add a word of strong 
approval of the policy of a democratic 
Jewish Palestine. This seems to be the 
right policy not only because Palestine 
was promised to the Jews and because 
they deserve this reward for all the suf- 
ferings they have gone through, but also, 


. if I may be frank, because such a pol- 


icy seems to me to be most in accord 
with American interests. 

A lot of nonsense is being spoken about 
the extreme need for this country to 
prove itself a friend of the Arabs on every 
question. May Iask why? We certainly 
should support the Arabs wherever they 
are in the right, just as we ought to sup- 
port anyone else who happens to be right. 
But why are we under any compulsion to 
embrace the Arab cause, irrespective of 
whether it is right or wrong? 

The Arab peoples are poor and unde- 
veloped. They need money, machinery, 
and disinterested assistance in raising 
their cultural and economic standards. 
We know, and, what is more important, 
the Arabs know that we are the only 
great power able and willing to give them 
such assistance and guidance without 
plotting to obtain political control over 
them. This is why the Arab countries 
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are so anxious to give their oil conces- 
sions to us, to invite our teachers and 
our engineers to help them along on the 
road to development. To put it shortly, 
they need us more than we need them. 
It is preposterous, therefore, to maintain 
seriously that the attitude of the Arab 
peoples, whetheg in Saudi Arabia or in 
Syria, or in Egypt, or anywhere else, 
would be seriously affected by our posi- 
tion with regard to Palestine. The Arab 
peoples invited American cooperation in 
the first place in their own interests, and 
not for the sake of Palestine, and they 
will continue to desire American cooper- 
ation above all. However, the future of 
Palestine is decided by the great powers 
of the world. 

It should be evident to anyone who is 
not a babe-in-the-woods that the at- 
tempts of Arab politicians to threaten us 
with the loss of Arab friendship in case 
the United States joins Great Britain in 
deciding that the pledge to the Jews re- 
garding Palestine be carried out is mere- 
ly a bluff. We in this House can see 
through this bluff without difficulty, and 
I do not see why the experts in the 
Nepartment of State cannct see through 
it just as easily. 

Even more childish are the threats 
which we are reading currently in news- 
papers of the Arabs starting a war 
against the Jews of Palestine or against 
the nations which would admit the jus- 
tice of the Jewish case. I understand 
that in Palestine proper, despite vicious 
German and Italian propaganda con- 
ducted by that Axis agent who used to 
occupy the position of a Mufti in Jerusa- 
lem, two to three thousand was the larg- 
est number of Arabs who ever took any 
part in the riots against the Jews, and 
that even of that small number a goodly 
portion had to be hired by the gang 
leaders at so much per diem. As for the 
Arabs outside Palestine, I understand 
that their armies are ill-trained and ill- 
equipped; that most of the arms which 
they possess they got from us on a lend- 
lease basis—certainly not for the pur- 
pose of fighting Jews. And I further un- 
cerstand that a full-fledged attempt to 
wage war on England which was under- 
taken by the Arab country of Iraq in the 
middle of the war was suppressed by the 
tremendous force of two British battal- 
ions. Our Government has participated 
in some territorial and political deci- 
sions in recent months in which the jus- 
tice of the decision arrived at was much 
less evident and in which the dangers 
were far more serious. I do not see why 
we should permit ourselves to be bluffed 
out of supporting a solution of the Pales- 
tine question which most people in this 
country consider just and to which our 
Government and both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties are pledged. 

The Hebrew in Europe, behind the wire 
of his camp, sees only one future of 
promise, a free and democratic life in 
Palestine. 

The Arab, in his miserable field, sees 
himself the victim of the cruelest feudal 
system left on the face of the earth. 
He looks forward to the day when he, 
too, may have fertile fields, prosperity, 
and good health. 

The hopes of these two peoples are 
not in conflict—they are identical. They 


can be described M one word—democ- 
racy. 

The Hebrew people of Europe should 
have a chance not only for survival but 
for decent and dignified existence; and 
give to the Hebrews and the Arabs in 
Palestine the opportunity to carve a de- 
cent future in harmony and amity. 

Oil, imperialism, prejudice are walls 
of desert sand before the mechanized 
forces of outraged American public opin- 
ion. Our duty is simple. We must an- 
swer the call of humanity. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, a great 
humanitarian principle is involved in 
the movement to rehabilitate the Jew- 
ish race in its historical home, Palestine. 

To permit all Jews who so desire to 
return to their traditional homeland 
where they can find opportunity for eco- 
nomic self-development, establish their 
own homes unhampered and pursue 
happiness in their own way, is a right 
that should not be withheld. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
that those who have been permitted to 
reestablish themselves in Palestine have 
laid the ground work of sound economic 
order that will bring happiness to those 
who may follow. They have applied 
modern methods of irrigation to recon- 
vert desert lands into thriving farms. 

It is the obligation of civilized nations 
of the world to remove every restriction 
and encourage their return to Palestine. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Corree]. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I join 
those of my colleagues on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic sides of the 
aisle in support of the pending resolu- 
tions as an expression that the House of 
Representatives of the Congress favors 
the establishment in Palestine of a Jew- 
ish homeland. 

In that respect, I am proud to follow 
on the road laid out ahead of me by such 
distinguished American statesmen as the 
late Woodrow Wilson and the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill when he was a member of His 
Majesty’s opposition, Sir Clement Attlee 
when he was a member of the Labor 
Party as a minority and before he be- 
came Prime Minister, and such distin- 
guished statesmen in American public 
life as Senator Rosert Tart, of Ohio, 
Gov. Thomas Dewey, of New York, and 
President Truman, our present President 
of the United States, 

The Labor Party of Great Britain, 
when offering itself to the people of the 
British Isles in the recent elections set 
forth one of the most decisive and 
plainly worded planks it has ever been 
my pleasure to see, in which they pledged 
to the British people and to the Jews 
throughout the world that they would 
actually carry out the pledges that have 
been made since 1917, or in fact, at least 
since 1924, that Palestine should become 
the homeland of the wandering and 
stateless Jews of the world. I quote the 
exact words: 

Here we have halted halfway, irresolute 
between conflicting policies. But there is 
surely neither hope nor meaning in a Jewish 
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national home, unless we are prepared to let 
the Jews, if they wish to, enter this tiny lang 
in such numbers as to beccme a majority, 
There was a strong case for this before the 
war. There is an irresistible case now after 
the unspeakable atrocities of the cold and 
calculated German Nazi plan to kill all Jews 
in Europe. 

Here, too, in Palestine is the case on human 
grounds, and to promote a stable setile. 
ment for the transfer of populations, let 
the Arabs be encoureged to move out as the 
Jews move in. Let them be compensated 
handsomely for their land and let their set- 
tlement elsewhere be carefully organized and 
generously financed. 

The Arab has many wide territories of his 
own; they must not claim to exclude the Jews 
from this small area—Palestine—less than 
the size of Wales. 

Indeed, we should reexamine also the pcos- 
sibility of extending the present boundaries 
by agreement with Egypt, Syria, or Trans- 
Jordan. Moreover, we should seek to win 
the full sympathy and support of the Ameri- 
can and Russian Governments for the execu- 
tion of this Palestine policy. 


We recently fought a war, one of the 
main reasons for which was to help the 
persecuted peoples of Europe emerge 
from the thralldom imposed by the Hit- 
lers and the Mussolinis. 

Mr. Speaker, we should exercise every 
possible influence on the British foreign 
office in a sedulous endeavor to make it 
see the light. We should try our utmost 
through every honorable means to in- 
duce our British Allies to keep the prom- 
ises made to the Jews that Palestine 
would be their homeland. It was on 
that basis that 52 nations signed the 
agreement whereby Great Britain was 
given the mandate over Palestine. Over 
400 Congressmen and Senators have in 
writing subscribed to this viewpoint. 
Thirty governors have likewise urged it. 
We must not let the subject of oil inter- 
fere. The Arabs have vast quantities of 
oil within their borders. The indica- 
tions are that the welfare of the Jews and 
promises made are being subordinated 
to the scheming whereby this Arab oil 
may be exploited by British and Ameri- 
can oil interests. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. | Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken here several times in behalf of 
the establishment of a free Jewish dem- 
ocratic commonwealth. Hardly more 
than a week ago.I urged our Govern- 
ment to take immediate action to re- 
solve this vital question and open the 
doors of Palestine to the millions of 
sorely afflicted Jews who are wandering 
over the face of Europe today seeking 4 
haven and refuge from cruel persecu- 
tion and destitution. 

I am honored once again to join with 
so many of my distinguished colleagues 
in urging our President and our State 
Department to intensify their efforts to 
solve this vital problem and enable ou! 
Jewish brethren not only to enjoy their 
own homeland, their own free govern- 
ment but what is of greatest immediate 
concern—escape from a European win- 
ter which. holds for them nothing but 
starvation and suffering. 
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Let us act at once. Let England act at 
once to keep its pledged word to this 
great race. Let the pleas of humanity 
be heard. Let Palestine be opened at 
once as a Jewish homeland and a Jew- 
ish refuge from harm and destitution. 

Mr. EBERHARTER.: Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of the time to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
thank my colleagues for their compas- 
sionate as well as statesmanlike views on 
the subject of Palestine. 

Britain is asking our largesse. Brit- 
ain asks us to do justice to her. I say to 
Lord Keynes and Lord Halifax, her rep- 
resentatives now in Washington, before 
you seek aid from America, let Britain 


do justice. It is only just that Britain 


redeem her pledges with reference to 
Palestine and help the helpless and state- 
less Jews get into their homeland of Pal- 
estine, as was promised by Great Britain 
when she received the mandate over Pal- 
estine. Tell your Government, Lord 
Keynes and Lord Halifax, that the Amer- 
ican Congress resents the action of Brit- 
ain in Palestine. Indeed, the perfidy of 
Britain with reference to Palestine sticks 
in the eye of the Congress like a cinder. 

It is very significant that Herbert 
Stanley Morrison, in the House of Com- 
mons—and Herbert Stanley Morrison is 
now one of the leaders of the Labor Cabi- 
net—said in connection with opposition 
to the nefarious white paper, which slams 
the door of Palestine against the driven 
Jew: 

We regard this white paper and the policy 
in it as a cynical breach of pledges given to 
Jews and the world, including America. This 
policy will do us no good in the United States. 


Indeed, this policy of the Labor Goy- 
ernment is doing it no good in the United 
States. Mr. Churchill made similar re- 
marks against this damnable white paper 
when he was in the opposition benches. 
He called it the “filing of a petition in 
moral bankruptcy.” Mr. Attlee made 
similar remarks when he was campaign- 
ing for election. Those high promises 
have gone for naught. They have van- 
ished into thin air. Shall we say, as did 
the savant, “Alas, a friend in power is 
a friend lost.” 

Jews are generally law-abiding, but 
will not abide injustice. 

They do not recognize the white paper 
of 1939, just as they refused to recognize 
the Nuremberg laws. They will flout that 
white paper just as the American 
colonists set at naught the Stamp Act 
and the tea tax—just as Gandhi re- 
jected the salt tax. The white paper 
was a bribe—baksheesh—for the Arab 
aid in the war. That aid was not forth- 
coming. Instead, the Arabs in Iraq re- 
volted against Britain, and the Arabs 
in Saudi Arabia would not even give a 
donkey. 

The Jews will not break the law. They 
will help downtrodden refugees to enter 
Palestine. There will be shooting. The 
responsibility is Britains. Britain will 
reap a whirlwind. 

I doubt whether the enlightened people 
of the world will stand idly by and see 
the remnants of a martyred people shot 
at by British police and soldiers—shot 
at in cold blood as they approach their 


historic homeland. The Jews in Pales- 
tine have weighed well the consequences. 
They are willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices. They will defend to the death 
their right of asylum in Palestine—their 
right to make it a homeland for their 
distressed and displaced brethren. 

There is an old Moslem-Turkish law 
still in effect in Palestine. Anyone who 
settles on and works on uncultivated 
wasteland becomes its owner. We shall 
settle the European Jew on these desert 
lands. Let the British or the Arabs try 
to dislodge them. The Jews will accept 
the challenge of British imperialism. 
The Jewish DO-day is near at hand. 
There is great tension. Decency and 
justice bid Americans to stand by the 
brave band of Jewry in Palestine. 

We do not want a Laval firing squad to 
kill the MacDonald white paper of 1939. 
We want an outright killing of the dam- 
nable white paper. Attlee, Bevin, and 
Morrison must be forced to use a revolver 
of abrogation and aim and shoot it di- 
rectly at the head of the nefarious white 
paper. 

Britain is pouring wealth into the La- 
vant to stir up Arab antipathy to the 
Jew. Unfortunately, America is lending 
such aid, although indirect. As of June 
30, 1945, we had tfansferred to Saudi 
Arabia under lend-lease, goods valued at 
$9,492,000. These goods consisted of in- 
dustrial and agricultural commodities. 
As of the same date we had furnished 
lend-lease aid amounting to $4,144 to 
Iraq. If the United States madg its po- 
sition clear, these Levantine countries 
would not want to escape out of the orbit 
of the United States good will. The arti- 
ficially stimulated antagonism between 
Jew and Arab would evaporate quickly 
if these countries were firmly advised 
that we have dropped the role of ap- 
peasers. 

A letter I received from one Frank I. 
Hogan makes very interesting reading. 
It states: 

If you want to know the reason why the 
Jews in Palestine, with the aid of the mod- 
ern Herod (Ibn Saud, no doubt a lineal de- 
scendant of that scoundrel), who was also 
an Arab or Edomite, descendants of Esau, 
the son of one of the patriarchs from Abra- 
ham, from whom the Arabs (really Jews, but 
Moslems) claim descent will not get home 
rule under British rule, read this from the 
morning paper and then form your own 
conclusions: 

“* * © $tandard Oil Co. of California 
today announced definitely that * * * 
company * * * andthe Texas Co. (owned 
by the former Secretary of the Treasury under 
Hoover—born in northern Ireland) will build 
a 1,000-mile Arabian pipe line from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Mediterranean. The cost, 
estimated between $70,000,000 and $100,000,- 
000, will be borne by the two companies 
without government aid. (Isn’t that just 
too bad.) * * * Clearance has been as- 
sured by the British Government (not the 
Jews, mind you) and * * * documents 
are ready for signature. These will provide 
the green light for crossing the Trans-Jordan 
(the country mandated to the Arabs by the 
British and ruled by the eldest son of Ibn 
Saud Herod. * * * Oil will pour through 
it from Arabian reserves estimated to total 
between two and twenty billion barrels 
* * * controlled jointly by the Standard 
and Texas Co. King Ibn Saud (Herod) re- 
ceives 21 cents a barrel and he has granted 
@ concession covering an area as large as 
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California, Oregon, and Washington com- 
bined.” 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK I. HOGAN. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may extend their remarks on this 
subject at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I consider it a privilege to have this op- 
portunity to add a few words in behalf 
of the cause of providing a refuge and a 
home for the oppressed Jewish peoples, 
particularly those unfortunate victims 
of this war who are suffering so much 
today on the continent of Europe. 

This is not a Jewish problem, one that 
is to be solved by the Jewish people. It 
is a problem that lies at the threshold 
of every Christian community in this 
Nation. The treatment that has been ac- 
corded the Jewish people, particularly in 
Nazi Europe, is a blight on the picture of 
a civilized world. 

America should use her good offices to 
assist in the solution of this problem. 
We should urge that the British Govern- 
ment carry out its promises made long 
ago to provide a home for the Jewish 
people. 

A year ago the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs approved a resolution 
through which Congress could express 
its sentiments on behalf of this cause. 
My colleague | Mr. HALLEcK] has told the 
House how, following the Presidential 
election, that resolution was held in the 
Rules Committee and has never been 
permitted to receive the consideration of 
the House. I am sure that it would have 
overwhelming support from this House if 
it had not been pigeonholed in that com- 
mittee a little less than a year ago. 

Our hope is that we may have the sin- 
cere support of our Government in behalf 
of this cause. We earnestly plead for the 
establishment of this homeland. Only 
in that way can we discharge our re- 
sponsibilities as a Christian nation. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I have never 
been able to understand why there 
should be opposition to the use of Pales- 
tine by the Jews of the world. I know 
of no more logical place for a homeland. 
For thousands of years that small part 
of the great continent of Asia has been 
identified with the Jews; and certainly 
since biblical times the majority of those 
living there have been Jews. 

Perhaps the economic deficiencies are 
such that standing alone Palestine can 
never hope to become as great and pow- 
erful a nation as our own. And cer- 
tainly the territorial limitations are most 
definite. But there is no good reason 
why this land should not be made a 
refuge where the oppressed people from 
many parts of the world could find a 
haven and a home. 

This Government can well afford to 
acquaint all the Allied Nations with our 
feelings in this matter since we cannot 
possibly be charged with having any de- 
signs on that territory. I believe a 
strong stand by the United States today 
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will obviate turmoil and suffering in the 
days to come. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the time al- 
lotted this morning for a general dis- 
cussion of the Palestine question has 
been limited to 1 hour. I am not justi- 
fied in demanding the attention of the 
House merely to repeat what I said on 
October 11. The Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, at page A4270, clearly 
records my position. 

Indeed, I made my position clear when 
I sought election to Congress in 1944. I 
have never hesitated to make it clear 
since election. The people of my district 
have no reason to doubt where I stand. 

I am proud to be a member of the 
American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee. I shall continue my fight for a 
Palestine open without restriction- to 
Jewish immigration. I am ashamed of 
the past quarter century of broken 
promises. 

The time for action is now, and toward 
that action I shall make every contribu- 
tion which is within my power. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope that this Government 
will exert its full influence to find asylum 
for the Jews in Europe who have become 
entirely displaced through the wanton 
cruelty of the Nazis. It is difficult to 
realize what it must be to feel homeless 
in every sense of the word, as these peo- 
ple must as they wait in camps for some 
action to be taken in their behalf. Let 
us do what we can to open Palestine for 
their immigration. 

Let us lend our full effort to the 
formation of the United Nations Organ- 
ization, and press it to speed more per- 
manent solutions for the oppressed and 
hopeless of the world. There are no new 
continents to be opened up, but there are 
still new ways of life to be developed. 
Let us pray and work for a world in which 
men may live and move about in friendli- 
ness and freedom. These barriers have 
been made by man, and they must be re- 
moved by him. ; 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always felt that Great Britain has no 
moral right to bar the return of the 
Jewish people to their homeland. I be- 
lieve that the President and Great 
Britain should act to accomplish that 
purpose without further delay. They 
can and should act now without fur- 
ther promises and delays. I call atten- 
tion to the following letter I received 
from one of my distinguished constitu- 
ents Rabbi Solomon Jacobson and a fine 
editorial on this subject appearing in 
the Waukegan News-Sun with which I 
agree: 

CONGREGATION AM ECHop, 
Waukegan, Ill., October 11, 1945. 
The Monorable RALPH CHURCH, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to express my deepest ap- 
preciation for the courtesy of the appoint- 
ment with you on Thursday last. It was 
good of you to grant me the time to dis- 
cuss Palestine with you. 

I do hope that you will find it possible to 
bring your effective support to any and all 
measures designed to open the gates of Pales- 
tine for the unrestricted immigration of the 
remnant of the Jewish people -now left in 
Europe, and for the establishment of a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine in accordance with Great Britain’s 
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pledge in the Balfour Declaration and in 
accordance with the platform pledges of 
both our political parties. 

To convey to you the sense of our Wauke- 
gan community, Jewish and Christian alike, I 
am enclosing herewith clippings from our 
local paper bearing upon the reaction of our 
community to the situation. 

With every appreciation, I am, 

Respectfully, 
SOLOMON JACOBSON. 

P. S.—I am indeed sorry I was unable to 
avail myself of your kind luncheon invita- 
tion. It would have been a pleasure. 


—_— 


[From the Waukegan (I1l.) News-Sun of 
October 4, 1945] 


OPEN PALESTINE 


While much of the civilized world is watch- 
ing for British action toward opening Pales- 
tine to the Jewish victims of the Hitlerian 
viciousness of prewar and wartime periods, 
the consensus in Waukegan and vicinity is 
that returning their homeland to the Jewish 
people is one of the vitally necessary steps 
toward solution of the postwar problems. 

Jewish people have been herded into refu- 
gee camps, housed temporarily in German 
homes, and thousands of them are facing 
the future with no place to go, no program 
for living, and little hope for anything but a 
bare and meager existence. The people have 
suffered untold horrors at the hands of the 
Huns. Their families have been scattered, 
their homes destroyed, their belongings taken 
from them, and thousands have been slain 
simply because they were Jews. 

The time is long past due when the Jewish 
people of Europe are given a chance to ‘live. 
By far the greater number of innocent vic- 
tims of the war have been the Jews. In the 
name wf humanity, they must be provided 
with a place to settle where they can handle 
their own affairs, create their own govern- 
ment, and revive the culture that has been 
theirs and which they have given for the 
enrichment of the civilized world. 

The failure of Britain to take action on 
the opening of Palestine to Jewish settlers 
has been an enigma to most Americans. The 
theory that the peoples of Palestine will 
uprise against the incoming Jews has been 
repeated time and again. Britain maintains 
control of the area and is established there 
to maintain peace. Britain has no moral 
right to bar the return of the Jewish people 
to their homeland. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
record my voice and to give my total sup- 
port for the objective sought by Jewry 
throughout the world. In the brief few 
moments allottéd to me, as a Christian 
and an American, I want to state 
pointedly that unless we aSsume our 
place on the side of right and justice, we, 
particularly in America, will stand ad- 
judged in history as having failed our 
conscience in the fulfillment of the 
prophecy which promised unto the Jew 
and his progeny the assumption and 
the fruit of the Holy Land. America 
fought,for the liberation and the rights 
of all nations, particularly for the weak 
and the oppressed: 

Palestine, like a score of other. coun- 
tries, is entitled to self-determination, to 
independence, and to formulate, free of 
outside interference, her policies while 
building for the future. She shall shape 
her own destiny in the world, plan and 
assume responsibilities in the family of 
nations. There is no earthly super- 
power to circumvent or deny what God 
Almighty ordained and declared in the 
Bible. The time is here and now. Let 
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us shoulder our responsibility, let us act 
faithfully, fearlessly, and positively. 

Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
world rehabilitation, we have set for our- 
ment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine is more obvious and more im- 
perative today than ever before, The 
historical oppression of the Jewish peo. 
ples of Europe became so accelerated in 
the past several years under the inhuman 
Nazi policies that the present suffering of 
these homeless people is now beyond de- 
scription. 

As the natural leaders in a program of 
world’s responsibility for the establish- 
selves the task of easing the pain of a 
war-torn world and assisting in great 
measure in reestablishing those unfortu- 
nate people of every race and nationality 
in their homes with a view toward stamp- 
ing indelibly upon the entire surface of 
the earth the Godlike principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. We all know that we 
have set for ourselves a difficult task. 
Certainly the official insistence of this 
Government that necessary immigration 
certificates be issued now to European 
Jews and that the United Nations lend 
its complete support to the establish- 
ment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine would go far toward the reali- 
zation of that cbjective. 


Measures now being taken by the 
United Nations in Europe represent at 
best an honest attempt to bring relief 
to suffering, homeless people. These at- 
tempts are merely temporary stop-gaps 
and do not represent a full measure of 
rehabilitation. The suggested establish- 
ment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine would successfully answer the 
age-long justifiable plea of world Jewry 
and would immediately decrease the 
staggering problem of rehabilitation in 
Europe itself. 

As we glance into the pages of history, 
have we not every reason to believe that 
our failure to take immediate determined 
steps in this dirtction now inevitably 
would lead to the same problem under 
which European Jews have suffered for 
centuries. 

Under our sacred principles of democ- 
racy, under the Atlantic Charter, under 
the motives for which we fought and won 
this great world war, these people, as well 
as any others, must have the right to de- 
termine their own destinies. Today, in 
its position of world leadership, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States if it so 
chooses, can promptly attain these ob- 
jectives. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
victorious close of the war makes this an 
appropriate time to test our determina- 
tion to establish a peace upon the stable 
foundations of justice and democratic 
equality. 

Other speakers here today have dra- 
matically recited the tragic story of the 
atrocities perpetrated upon the Jewish 
people by our inhuman enemies during 
the long, bitter years of the war. That 
frightful record need not be repeated by 


me. It is sufficient to emphasize again 


the fact that the Jews suffered beyond 
all other peoples in the terrible world 
conflict which has finally been terminat- 
ed, and that they and their problems are 
entitled to the immediate sympathetic 
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consideration of all civilized peoples, now 
that peace has been restored in the world. 

During the war, while the Nazis were 
proceeding systematically upon their 
program to exterminate Jews—a pro- 
gram in which they were horribly suc- 
cessful, and would undoubtedly have car- 
ried to completion but for their military 
overthrow—immigration into Palestine 
was restricted to a bare minimum, and 
at times completely shut off. Millions of 
Jews were massacred during the war, but 
only a paltry few thousands were permit- 
ted to seek refuge in their ancestral 
homeland. Today the doors of Palestine 
are closed to hundreds of thousands of 
wandering Jews whose present lot is still 
desperate, and who have no future assur- 
ance of rest from their wanderings or 
permanent security of mind and body. 

Civilized thinkers throughout the 
world have long recognized the justice of 
the Jewish cause in Palestine. They have 
joined in a universal demand for an hon- 
est fulfillment of the pledges made to 
the Jews in the Balfour Declaration and 
the Palestine mandate. 

Every President of the United States 
since Woodrow Wilson has asserted the 
support of the American Government for 
the reconstitution of Palestine as a Jew- 
ish commonwealth. This Congress, near- 
ly a quarter of a century ago, endorsed 
that policy, which was reaffirmed by the 
American-British Conference of 1924. In 
the last Presidential campaign both of 
the major political parties of America 
declared in their national platforms their 
unqualified indorsements of this policy 
and three-fourths of the State legisla- 
tures of the Union have adopted resolu- 
tions in support of Jewish aspirations in 
Palestine. 

The time for action is now. With 
world-wide hostilities at an end, all the 
powers of our Government should be ex- 
erted toward the immediate fulfillment of 
the policy to which America is so defi- 
hitely committed. 

I earnestly hope that this Congress will 
use all of its great influence to persuade 
the Government of Great Britain to open 
the gates of Palestine to unrestricted 
Jewish immigration and colonization in 
the immediate future. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have this opportunity of joining with 
my colleagues in an expression and re- 
affirmation of belief that Palestine 
should be opened to the Jewish peoples 
of the world as a homeland. 

Last year I had the privilege of testi- 
fying before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in behalf of the Palestine resolu- 
tion at a time when the world was at war 
and the tragic persecution of the Jews 
offered one of the most concrete and ter- 
rible examples of the philosophy against 
which we fought. It was our avowed pur- 
pose in fighting that war to pledge to all 
Peoples and all minority groups the 
right to live and work in their own lands 
in freedom from fear and persecution, 
there being no recognized boundaries to 
human dignity. 

That war is now over, but the princi- 
ples for which we fought need constant 
redefinition, and it is increasingly neces- 
Sary that we daily reaffirm those faiths 
unless they are to become a thing of the 
past. 
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I have recently returned from a two 
months’ observation tour of Europe, dur- 
ing which time I studied the operations 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration on the Con- 
tinent. As you know, one of the major 
problems that UNRRA has had to face is 
the disposition of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of displaced persons. At the center 
of this problem is what might be called a 
hard core of some one hundred thousand 
homeless Jews. The reopening of Pales- 
tine and the removal of immigration re- 
strictions presents a partial, immediate 
solution to that problem. Palestine has 
indicated her willingness and ability to 
absorb these people. There is already 
a well-established economy and a large 
Jewish community. ‘There is room for 
expansion in both industrial and agri- 
tultural development. 

I believe that our Government and its 
representatives should take a firm stand 
in advocating the removal of immigra- 
tion restrictions. In so doing, however, 
I think it even more important that we 
do not glibly propose and sponsor such a 
course merely as an easy answer to a 
troublesome problem. There is too apt 
to be something a little dogmatic and a 
little patronizing about presenting a 
solution per se. What we are empha- 
sizing is the right of the Jewish people 
to a homeland. We are not delegating 
them to a corner of the globe. We are 
recognizing the right of all peoples to 
work out their own salvations, to culti- 
vate their own lands, and to live in dig- 
nity and equality with other peoples of 
the world. 

Mr. RESA. Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration of the territory of Palestine was 
allocated to Great Britain by- mandate 
based upon the assumption by Great 
Britain of responsibility for placing Pal- 
estine under such political, administra- 
tive and economic conditions as will se- 
cure the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, 
the development of self-governing in- 
stitutions, and the safeguarding of the 
civil and religious rights of all inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, irrespective of race and 
religion. This obligation Great Britain 
clearly expressed and unequivocally as- 
sumed by the Balfour Declaration, the 
covenants of the mandate, and by the 
representations made by Great Britain to 
the United States in the course of ex- 
tended negotiations which preceded both. 

By treaty ratification, official state- 
ment, and congressional resolution the 
United States has placed beyond question 
its complete reliance upon the obligation 
thus assumed by Great Britain. 

That Great Britain’s so-called white 
paper which ended all Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine on April 1, 1944, is a 
violation of the obligation assumed by 
Great Britain with reference to the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine is too manifest to require argu- 
ment. Indeed, Mr. Churchill himself has 
called it a “sacrifice of our declared pur- 
pose” and an act of “moral and physical 
bankruptcy.” Regarding this renuncia- 
tion of a sacred obligation, the United 
States was never consulted and its con- 
sent to it has never been granted. 

There is no occasion now to examine 
the merits of the Jewish claim to a home- 
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land in Palestine. These were conceded 
and established by the assumption of 
the obligation of which the white paper 
is a renunciation and violation. But it 
is worth bearing in mind that the large 
import of Jewish capital into Palestine 
has worked a general improvement of 
the economic life of the whole country, 
the expansion and improvement of Arab 
industry and citriculture have been 
largely financed by the capital thus ob- 
tained, Jewish development and enter- 
prise have increased the employment of 
Arab labor in urban areas, and particu- 
larly in the ports, institutions founded 
with Jewish funds have also served the 
Arab population, and Jewish cultivation 
and development of the country’s re- 
sources and improvement of living condi- 
tions have vastly increased the capacity 
of the country to sustain a growing popu- 
lation, with the result that the Arab 
population has almost doubled under 
Jewish development of the country. 

To say that our insistence upon the 
fulfillment of Great Britain’s obligation 
with reference to the establishment of a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine is an in- 
terference by us with British territory is 
utter nonsense. Palestine does not be- 
long to Britain. The British have no 
more rights in Palestine than we have 
or than anyone else has. Great Britain 
controls Palestine under a trusteeship 
which imposes upon Great Britain obli- 
gations of a trustee not only for the bene- 
fit of the Jewish people but for the benefit 
of every nation, ineluding the United 
States, which consented to the mandate 
upon the assumption that Great 
Britain’s solemn obligations would not be 
dishonored. The characteristics of a 
trusteeship do not pertain to any rights 
claimed by the trustee; the essence of a 
trusteeship consists in the solemn obliga- 
tions which the trustee has undertaken 
to fulfill. An honorable nation having 
given its word will not reckon the cost of 
keeping it. 

Among the nations entitled to insist 
upon the performance by Great Britain 
of its obligations with reference to Pales- 
tine, the position of the United States is 
of special validity.. Victory has just been 
achieved in a great war in which, but for 
our intervention at great cost of life and 
blood and treasure, Great Britain would 
have been destroyed. Our purpose in 
fighting the war was to establish perma- 
nent universal peace. It has always been 
understood that this peace would be 
based upon international agreements 
and cooperation. We may find that we 
have wasted our substance and our effort 
if our principal ally in the war just con- 
cluded persists in a policy calculated to 
convince the world that international 
agreements cannot be relied upon and 
that international cooperation is a snare 
for the unwary. 

America must insist upon the fulfill- 
ment of the Palestine commitment. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a great disappointment to one who is 
sincerely interested in the solution of the 
so-called Palestine question that an ag- 
gressive and definite attitude was not 
assumed by the President at the recent 
conference at Potsdam. This whole 
matter could have been decided with the 
representatives of Russia and Great 
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Britain and the details could have been 
left to the respective Secretaries and Min- 
isters of State. 'It is perplexing to those 
of us who want something accomplished 
to have to contend with the rather nega- 
tive attitude of the British Government. 
One is forced to the conclusion that in- 
asmuch as Great Britain seems unable to 
solve this perplexing problem or because 
of some sinister reason she refuses to 
grapple with it, the whole question 
should be thrown into the lap of the 
United Nations without further delay. 
Whether this would be a Satisfactory 
solution or not, time alone will tell but 
it would be an effort to solve the matter 
from a world-wide point of view and take 
it out of the control of selfish interests. 

There can be no doubt that the Jewish 
emigrants to Palestine have done and 
are doing a remarkable job in trans- 
forming that poor portion of Asia into 
a modern state. This has been accom- 
plished by hard work, self-sacrifice, and 
a determination which should command 
the admiration of the world. The Jew- 
ish people want to found a Jewish com- 
monwealth which is the natural instinct 
of a free people. Because of the en- 
thusiasm with which a start of this Jew- 
ish commonwealth has been made, it 
becomes increasingly evident that Pales- 
tine as it is now bounded, will not be 
large enough, which is another reason 
why this question must be solved by the 
United Nations gathered around a table 
in peaceful assembly. The whole matter 
should be taken out of the control of the 
British; it is definitely a matter for the 
United Nations. 

A most pressing need for prompt ac- 
tion is the relief of those thousands of 
stricken and homeless Jews in central 
Europe. They long to go to a Jewish 
commonwealth of their own where they 
may establish themselves and make a 
definite contribution to their own re- 
habilitation, and it seems only logical 
that this desire should be encouraged. 

I include as part of my remarks a let- 
ter that I wrote to the President of the 
United States under date of June 29, 
1945, shortly before he left this country 
for the Potsdam Conference. This letter 
was not prompted by any suggestion 
from outside sources but was the result 
of my own intense feelings on the sub- 
ject of a Palestine commonwealth. In 
about 3 weeks time I received a reply 
from the State Department, signed by 
the then Acting Secretary of State, Hon. 
Joseph C. Grew. The reply said, in 
effect, that the State Department knew 
of the urgency of the matter and would 
give it thoughtful study and close atten- 
tion. The truth is that our State De- 
partment has no policy on this question 
and sometimes it is difficult to learn what 
its policy is on many other grave inter- 
national problems. 

It is much to be desired that a clearly 
stated and comprehensive American for- 
eign policy will soon be adopted, par- 
ticularly on such questions as whether 
the United States will insist that gov- 
ernments established in the former ene- 
my satellite nations shall be representa- 
tive and that the rights of freedom of 
speech and assembly shall be guaran- 
teed: whether the United States plans 
to extend substantial financial aid to 


England and Russia and any other coun- 
try and if so, upon what terms, in what 
amounts and for what purposes; whether 
the United States plans to allow Rus- 
sian participation in the occupation of 
Japan, and there are many other similar 
questions. I feel, however, that our 
country’s attitude toward the so-called 
Palestine question ranks among the most 
important matters to be considered at 
this time and the sooner a definite atti- 
tude is adopted in place of the nebulous, 
wishy-washy uncertainty of the present 
policy, the sooner our country will be 
able to hold up its head high among the 
nations of the earth. 


My letter to the President under date 
of June 29, 1945, follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1945, 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PresIpENT: I am taking the 
liberty of writing you to urge that you dis- 
cuss the Palestine question at your approach- 
ing conference with Prime Minister Churchill 
and Marshal Stalin. The San Francisco Con- 
ference has resulted in a long step toward 
establishing international peace and under- 
standing, but as yet no workable and accept- 
able solution of the settlement of Palestine 
by the Jews has even been proposed. 

Appeasement is no longer the order of the 
day in dealing with matters of international 
justice, and it is high time that the un- 
doubted will of the American people to end 
the expediency of the Chamberlain white 
paper and to enact the provisions of the 
Balfour Declaration for a Jewish home in 
Palestine should be consummated. 

You are doubtless aware that many of us 
in the Congress urged this policy on our Gov- 
ernment a year or more ago, but our efforts 
were necessarily restrained because of the 
statement by the authorities that serious 
military and diplomatic questions were in- 
volved. A lot of water has passed over the 
dam since then, and now is the time to 
grapple with the problem and solve it. Fur- 
ther delay would be too. late. 

You are well aware of the pressure placed 
on Members of Congress by groups of citizens 
in matters of this kind, but I want to assure 
you that this letter is not prompted by any 
such influence. My stand on this question 
is well known by my many friends of all 
religious beliefs, and I am sure that the peo- 
ple whom I represent approve thoroughly of 
my attitude. I feel-confident, Mr. President, 
that your good common sense and the high 
standard of statesmanship which you have 
displayed will guide you in the leadership in 
this matter to the end that an honest con- 
clusion with justice for all may be reached 
soon. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES C, AUCHINCLOSS, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, for over 
12 years we have heard on the radio and 
read in the public press of the persecution 
and the barbarous treatment of the Jew- 
ish people in Germany. This persecution 
started with the rise to power of Hitler 
and the Nazi Party. From the time Hit- 
ler came into power, he began his in- 
human and tortuous treatment of these 
unfortunate and defenseless people. He 
not only tortured the Jewish people in 
Germany, but as his armies conquered 
other European countries, their first ob- 
ject was to inflict their cruel treatment 
on those of the Jewish faith. 
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We know, now, how millions of Jews 
died. They were starved, tortured be- 
yond human endurance, beaten to death, 
and executed in gas chambers. This 
treatment was meted out to men, wom- 
en, and children regardless of age. 

We know that people of the other con- 
quered nations also suffered indescrib- 


‘able tortures, and our heartfelt sympa- 


thies go out to them; but of all of those 
who have suffered from the bestial treat- 
ment of the Nazis and their collaborators, 
the Jewish people were the first to be 
singled out, upon whom the Nazis in- 
flicted these barbaric tortures which 
were so gruesome that the thoughts of 
them shocks the decency of mankind. 

These unfortunate people were robbed 
of their life’s savings and belongings, 
driven and uprooted out of their homes, 
and thrown into concentration camps. 
From there, those who were able to work 
were taken as slave laborers and under 
the lash of the Gestapo were forced to 
slave long hours, undernourished and 
underfed on starving rations, until they 
became too weak and exhausted to work. 
Then they were taken to the extermina- 
tion prisons where they were brutally 
murdered. B ‘ 

We all hoped that when the Nazis were 
defeated these unfortunate people would 
find a place to go where they could earn 
a living and live in peace, and the hopes 
of millions of Jewish people was that 
they might be able to go to Palestine and 
there settle and make it their homeland. 
Those who have been fortunate to get to 
Palestine in the early days of the war 
have developed the country and made it 
a thriving community. 

I believe there is room for several more 
millions to settle in Palestine but they 
are not permitted to enter. I feel that 
our Government should intercede in be- 
half of these Jewish people and help 
those who want to go there to obtain 
permission to enter, so that they may be 
able to have a homeland and live a useful 
and peaceful life. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert a 
resolution passed by the Decalogue So- 
ciety of Lawyers, of Chicago, into the 
RECORD: 

Conscious of the spiritual and physical 
homelessness of the Jewish survivors of naz- 
ism and fascism in Germany and other places 
in Europe, and responsive to the simple de- 
mands of humanity, decency, and justice, the 
Decalogue Society of Lawyers endorses and 
vigorously supports the efforts of President 
Truman to facilitate the immediate immi- 
gration of Jewish refugees in Europe to 
Palestine—the land that wants them and the 
land to which they wish to go. Palestine 
alone, of all countries of the world, welcomes 
them and offers to share with them her 
bread, her homes, her farms, and factories. 
Palestine affords them an opportunity to 
rehabilitate their tortured lives and be re- 
stored to mental and physical well-being. 

The Decalogue Society of Lawyers, speak- 
ing for its 1,200 members of the bar and 
judiciary, respectfully urges President Harry 
S. Truman, Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, Senators Scott W. Lucas and C. Way- 
land Brooks, and all Members of the House 
of Representatives from Illinois to use all 
means at their disposal and the great moral 
influence of the United States to permit all 
Jewish refugees in Europe desiring to do so 
to make their homes in Palestine as free men, 
with full democratic rights for the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty, and the pursu.t of 
happiness. 


—_ < 
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Adopted unanimously by the board of 
managers of the Decalogue Society of Law- 
yers, October 5, 1945. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish people have been denied too long 
the opportunity to immigrate to Pales- 
tine, where they have proved to the 
world that they can develop the re- 
sources of the land and establish a free 
and democratic nation. Since the sur- 
render of Germany they have been left 
stranded by an arbitrary rule by England 
that the white paper must be left stand- 
ing in spite of the fact that the war is 
over and won by the Allies. What 
greater proof of independence, industry, 
willingness to cooperate with all nations 
of the world is needed to convince the 
British that the Jewish people are en- 
titled to free entry into Palestine. 

As a member of the American Chris- 
tian Palestine Committee, I have de- 
veloped a keen interest and high regard 
for the Jewish people’s case to return 
to Palestine. The terrible persecution 
they suffered in Europe during the war 
years, the suffering they are going 
through since the war is over, should 
bring to their aid the respect and regard 
of all citizens of the United States to 
help them gain their objective. Eng- 
land with her present liberal govern- 
ment, which is devoted to helping the 
common lot of mankind, should prove 
what they stand for, and under Clement 
Attlee and his party now in power open 
Palestine to the Jewish people which they 
have earned and are entitled to. 

PALESTINE FOR THE JEWS 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, a quarter 
of a century ago the British Government 
through the Balfour Declaration prom- 
ised Palestine to the Jews for their home- 
land. Fifty-three nations of the world, 
including the United States, joined by 
resolution in the Balfour Declaration. 

In failing to redeem this pledge, the 
British have violated international law. 
Consequently millions of Jews became the 
victims of Nazi bestiality. However, 
there is still time for the Christian world 
to save the 100,000 Jews now living in 
concentration camps throughout Europe 
who face a winter of starvation, misery, 
and death. I have appealed to Prime 
Minister Attlee to abrogate the infamous 
British white paper of 1939 and fulfill 
the pledge of his party made recently to 
give Palestine to the Jews. I appeal to 
my Christian colleagues in this Congress 
to join with me in my plea to Prime Min- 
ister Attlee. These destitute Jewish men, 
women, and children-seek only a home of 
their own. This can be accomplished 
without any cost to world society. 

As part of my remarks I include a copy 
of my letter addressed to Prime Minister 
Attlee under date of October 4, 1945, on 
the Palestine problem: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 4, 1945. 
he Honorable CLEMENT R. ATTLEE, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
London, England. 

My Dear Mr. Prime MINISTER: I am sadly 
disappointed in the policy of the British with 
respect to Palestine. As a Member of the 
Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, and Sev- 
enty-ninth Congresses, I have heartily en- 
dorsed the entire war program, including 
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lend-lease to our allies. I most vigorously 
supported aid to and cooperation with Great 
Britain. However, during the war I hesitated 
to criticize the white-paper policy of the 
British as I knew that such criticism would 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Now the war is at an end, and I can no 
longer sit idly by without voicing my pro- 
tests to the present policy in not opening 
the gates of Palestine to the Jews. With 
your Labor Party in control, I had hoped 
that favorable action would be taken in be- 
half of the 100,000 Jews now living in concen- 
tration camps throughout Europe. I ex- 
pected favorable action because of the de- 
nouncement by your party leaders in May 
1939 of the Chamberlain government’s white 
paper. At that time the Right Honorable 
Herbert Morrison declared that: 

“If we do this thing today we shall have 
done a thing which is dishonorable to our 
good name, which is discreditable to our 
capacity to govern, and which is dangerous 
to British security, to peace, and to the 
economic interest of the world in general and 
of our own country. Moreover, it will not 
work * * * the Government must under- 
stand that this document will not be auto- 
matically binding upon their successors in 
office, whatever the circumstances of the 
time may be.” 

Mr. Prime Minister, you are the succes- 
sors in office. Your Labor government is in 
power in Britain. Your party is now in con- 
trol of Palestine’s destinies. As recently as 
May 1945 your party adopted a resolution 
declaring: 

“There is surely neither hope nor mean- 
ing in a ‘Jewish national home’ unless we are 
prepared to let Jews, if they wish, enter this 
tiny land in such numbers as to become a 
majority. There was a strong case for this 
before the war. There is an irresistible case 
now, after the unspeakable atrocities of the 
cold and calculated German Nazi plan to kill 
all Jews in Europe. * * * The Arabs 
have many wide territories of their own; 
they must not claim to exclude the Jews 
from this small area of Palestine, less than 
the size of Wales.” 

A splendid declaration, Mr. Prime Minister. 
The American people acclaimed your action. 
The Jews—at long last—looked with hope 
for tomorrow. 

Yet, the doors of Palestine are closed to 
millions of stateless and homeless Jews fac- 
ing starvation, misery, and death in Europe. 
They live in desperation filled with bitter 
recollection of past horrors. They are badly 
clothed. They are tragically underfed. They 
look to you for relief. They simply ask for 
a home which is rightfully theirs by tradi- 
tion, by biblical history, and by the mandate 
of the Balfour Declaration which was en- 
dorsed by resolution of 53 nations of the 
world a quarter of a century ago. The Chris- 
tian world demands full recognition of 
Jewish rights to Palestine. Patience is at an 
end. 

Unless Great Britain practices the equity 
and justice toward others as she seeks for 
herself, I assure you, Mr. Prime Minister, that 
I shall oppose every measure that comes be- 
fore Congress that would give relief and as- 
sistance to the British, and I shall urge my 
colleagues to do likewise. You cannot ex- 
pect sympathy for the social advancement 
of Britain’s masses when you withhold the 
right to a life of self-support and self-respect 
from the first victims of nazism. You can- 
not pledge or talk of social or economic 
progress and at the same time bolster the 
reactionary pro-Fascist, feudal Arab rules in 
the Middle East. I plead with you to keep 
faith with the Jewish people and with the 
nations of the world. I plead with you to re- 
deem Britain's pledge to the Jewish people 
now. Otherwise, I intend to speak the length 
and breadth of America and tell the Ameri- 
can people the facts. 

Very sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL A. WEISS. 
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Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just fought and emerged victorious from 
the greatest war in the history of the 
world. Yet can we, or any other nation, 
say the war has been won as long as 
millions are suffering untold misery and 
are denied the promised blessings of the 
“four freedoms.” 

Peace on earth will never prevail as 
long as man fears the aggressor’s tread 
on his threshold. 

I have seen the transient and station- 
ary millions in Europe plagued by dis- 
ease, disaster, and damnation, and I 
feel that common decency demands that 
all countries support President Truman’s 
recommendation that 100,000 Jews be 
admitted to Palestine. These surviving 
Jews have been abused, tortured, and de- 
graded, and the civilized nations of the 
world should offer sanctuary to all op- 
pressed peoples. 

We know that the United States could 
not endure half-slave and haif-free. 
Neither can this now small world endure 
half-slave and half-free. If nations can 
be forced into slavery why can they not 
be encouraged into freedom? 

Now is the time to settle the Palestine 
question. The provision of the Balfour 
Declaration, establishing a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine, should be carried out. 
Not tomorrow—not in 1965—but today. 
Such action will prove to all minority 
groups that their future rights will be 
protected. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
favor the opening of Palestine to the 
Jewish people. Some 4,000 years ago 
this land was promised them as an in- 
heritance. There should be no inter- 
ference with their right of occupancy 
today. I believe the Congress should go 
on record asking the British Government 
to repeal the so-called white paper and 
reestablish the Balfour resolution so 
Palestine will again be open to the. 
Jewish people. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the Jewish people, I call attention to 
the wrong perpetrated against them by 
continuing to bar their immigration into 
Palestine. Now, that victory has been 
achieved, it is ironical that great num- 
bers of “liberated” Jews find themselves 
unable to enter the one land where his- 
tory records their right to live as free 
men. 

Unqualified praise is due President 
Truman for his great humanitarian effort 
in urging Great Britain to allow 100,000 
Jews to enter Palestine at once. As an 
immediate emergency measure, this 
would provide relief for many Jewish 
survivors of Nazi atrocities. But it does 
not constitute a solution of the basic 
problem. 

The right of the Jewish people to es- 
tablish a National homeland is histori- 
cally established. The Balfour Deciara- 
tion enunciates a policy to which the 
government of Great Britain committed 
itself without reservation. Our Govern- 
ment has repeatedly expressed its ap- 
proval of Jewish aspirations in Palestine. 
Yet the British Government issued in 
1939 a white paper in repudiation of its 
duty as the mandatory power and of its 

“ obligations under the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Efforts made from time to time to 
have this white paper set aside were 
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met, during the war years, with the state- 
ment that exigencies of military strategy 
recuired that it remain in force. Though 
military considerations no longer apply, 
the present British Government has 
shown no intention of dealing justly with 
the Jewish people in this matter. The 
British Labor Party officially condemned 
the white paper and committed itself to 
the establishment of a Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine. However, since its 
eccession to power, it has done nothing 
to redeem these solemn pledges. On 
the contrary, reports indicate its inten- 
tion of continuing the present restrictive 
immigration policy, with but slight modi- 
fication. 

Our Government has not only the 
right but the duty to make its position 
unmistakably clear. Both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican Parties, as well 
as many of our Senators and Represent- 
atives, have from time to time expressed 
themselves in favor of opening the doors 
of Palestine to Jewish immigration. The 
dictates of simple justice and humanity 
demand amelioration of the horrors in- 
fiicted upon European Jews. The vast 
majority of American Jews cherish the 
hope for a Jewish commonwealth. 

I urge that our Government announce 
at once its approval of President Tru- 
man’s suggestion for immediate admis- 
sion of 100,000 Jews to Palestine; its ur- 
gent insistence that the British Govern- 
meni repudiate the white paper of 1939 
and permit free entry into Palestine of 
those Jews who wish to settle there; and, 
finally, that we exert our influence to the 
utmost with cur British ally, to the end 
that steps be initiated now and carried 
forward at the Peace Conference for the 
establishment of a Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine. 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the British white paper of May 
1939 has practically closed Palestine to 
all Jewish immigration. At atime when 
millions of European Jews have been 
massacred by the Nazis, the chief and 
almost the only door to escape will be 
slammed in the face of those hundreds 
of thousands who still survive and whom 
the Nazis have starved, impoverished, 
uprooted from home and occupation. 

The Palestine white paper followed by 
a few months the Munich surrender. It 
reflected the same crisis in world states- 
manship and international morality. 
The League of Nations mandate by vir- 
tue of which Great Britain governs 
Palestine made her responsible “for plac- 
ing the country under such political, ad- 
ministrative, and economic conditions as 
will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish national home” and obligated 
her specifically to facilitate Jewish im- 
migration. By abandoning these obli- 
gations to the Jewish national home, 
Britain hoped to secure the support of 
the Arab world in the great struggle that 
was clearly about to begin. 

The white paper is not and cannot be 
the lest word on the future of Palestine 
or of the Jewish people, linked to Pales- 
tine by the unbreakable bonds of history, 
tradition, and international recognition. 
It remains for the conscience of the 
democratic peoples, for an enlightened 
statesmanship in a world which has been 
through the crucible of a terrible war, 


fearlessly to face a problem which has 
challenged mankind through 2,000 years 
of history. The problem is that of the 
national homelessness of the Jewish peo- 
ple, a minority everywhere with no land 
which it may call its own and to which 
it may turn for escape from the recur- 
rent persecution to which it is subject. 
In a wise and courageous solution of this 
problem, the white paper can have no 
part. 

During the six long and bitter years of 
the war—while the Jews of Europe were 
being systematically exterminated by 
Nazi bestiality—immigration into Pales- 
tine was for periods completely shut off 
by the British administration, and, when 
permitted, restricted to a bare minimum 
at best. While millions of Jews were 
being massacred, not more than ten or 
twelve thousand were permitted to enter 
Palestine each year since the promulga- 
tion of the Chamberlain white paper in 
1939. Today the certificates of immigra- 
tion have been exhausted and still the 
doors of Palestine are closed to the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are waiting in 
the desperate hope of at last finding rest 
from their wanderings and of attaining 
permanent security of mind and body in 
the Jewish homeland. 

There is no valid economic reason for 
keeping the Jews out of Palestine. Dur- 
ing the last 25 years Jews all over the 
world have bent their energies toward 
the upbuilding of Palestine and have 
poured in great resources of capital, 
labor, and scientific knowledge to in- 
crease the absorptive capacity of the 
country. 

Many people throughout the world 
have all along recognized the justice of 
the Jewish cause in Palestine. They have 
been resolute in their demand for a re- 
pudiation of the 1939 white-paper policy 
and for an honest fulfillment of the 
pledges meade to the Jews in the Balfour 
Declaration and in the Palestine man- 
daie. 

From the time of President Wilson, 
who played a creative role in obtaining 
the Balfour Declaration, every succeed- 
ing President has reiterated support for 
the Jewish national home. In 1922, 
shortly before the approval of the Pal- 
estine mandate by the League of Na- 
tiens, the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resenitatives in a joint resolution ex- 
pressed themselves, in the language of 
the Balfour Declaration, in favor of the 
establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people. Although 
the United States was not a member of 
the League of Nations, it became party 
to the terms of the mandate through the 
Anglo-American Convention of 1924, in 
accordance with which our Government 
consented to the administration of Pal- 
estine by Great Britain. 

On March 9, 1944, President Roosevelt 
gave assurance that “the American Gov- 
ernment has never given its approval to 
the white paper of 1939,” and expressed 
the belief that full justice would be done 
in the matter of the Jewish national 
home. 

The traditional American position on 
the Palestine question has been reaf- 
firmed and strengthened during the past 
2 years by planks included in the plat- 
forms of both the Democratic and Re- 
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publican parties and by President Roose- 
velt’s statement of October 15, 1943—his- 
toric pronouncements pledging support 
for the Jewish people’s aim to reconsti- 
tute Palestine as a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth. 

We of Maryland call upon the leaders 
of.the United Nations no longer to neg- 
lect the pressing Jewish need, and we 
appeal for an immediate decision on Pal- 
estine on the two minimum requisites 
of any solution of the Jewish problem: 

First. To abolish without further de- 
lay all restrictions on free Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine and all limitations 
on the right of Jews to purchase and set- 
tle the land. 

Second. To make simultaneously a 
definitive announcement, in the spirit 
and purpose of the Balfour Declaration 
and the mandate, of the determination 
to reconstitute Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, hostili- 
ties have ceased. Suffering, torture, 
death, privation, and starvation have 
been visited upon the many. Surely no 
one will deny that horrors have been vis- 
ited upon the Jews, both before and dur- 
ing hostilities. 

One need not travel throughout the 
devastated areas of our war-torn world 
to realize the chaotic conditions that fol- 
Jow in the wake of the world’s mightiest 
confiagration. The multitude of dis- 
placed persons are hungry for food, for 
habitation, and for freedom. Those who 
have suffered the hardships of war look 
hopefully and patiently for a haven of 
rest, where the wounds of war may be 
healed, where they and their loved ones 
may look forward to the opportunity of 
living out their lives in a world in which 
they may enjoy the four freedoms. 

Not for one moment do I underestimate 
the gravity and complexity of the prob- 
lems confronting the leaders, the govern- 
ments, and the peoples, displaced or not, 
throughout this troubled world. 

It is my firm belief that the provisions 
of the Balfour Declaration should be ful- 
filled. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, never before in human history 
has the need been so acute for practicing 
the Golden Rule, which is the very heart 
of Christianity. Never before has the 
impact of great and shattering forces 
made so clear the role religious values 
must play in humean life if human life 
is to survive on this planet. Christianity 
today faces perhaps the greatest chal- 
lenge in its history; it must make the 
Golden Rule work in a world that has 
grown cynical and callous. 

If we are to attempt—and it is young 
people upon whom the burden of that at- 
tempt will fall primarily—if we are to 
attempt to remake our world in the 
image of true Christian faith, we cannot 
fail to see as one of the test problems 
confronting us, the question of the future 
of the Jewish people. It was out of Juca- 
ism that Christianity grew; it was on the 
Old Testament as well as the New that 
this country and democracy throughout 
the world were based. It was because of 
their undeviating adherence to their Old 
Testament heritage that Jews remained 
a group apart through the ages, and it 
was because their life was so bound up 
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with the words and the vision of the 
Book of Books that during 20 centuries 
of dispersion they continued to see the 
goal of Jewish history as the restoration 
of Jewish national life and the renais- 
sance of Jewish ethical and cultural 
values in the promised land of their an- 
cestors, the land of Israel—Palestine. 
For over six decades now, Jews have been 
returning to the land of Israel. They 
have done noble and extraordinary 
things there. A British chaplain, Ronald 
Grange-Bennet, who served for 3 years 
with British forces in Palestine, said re- 
cently that “The Jews of Palestine are 
the most fascinating collection of human 
beings on earth.” They are indeed 
unique; they are in their overwhelming 
majority workers and farmers, but they 
have not lost the intellectuality and the 
esthetic gifts so characteristic of their 
people. They base their education and 
their lives upon the ancient writings of 
their people, but they are evolving a co- 
operative agricultural and industrial 
economy which has much to give by way 
of example to the rest of the world. 
Writing of the Jewish collective and co- 
operative villages in Palestine, Sir E. 
John Russell, England’s greatest agricul- 
tural expert says: 

The Jewish settlers have done far more than 
making a home for themselves and their 
community; they have lighted a torch to 
show the way through some of the obscure 
and difficult problems awaiting us in the 
postwar world. 


Jews in Palestine today are making 
the Bible’s prophecies come true; they 
are consciously attempting to build a 
society worthy of their ethical heritage. 
Because they know that spiritual values 
must pervade every aspect of life, they 
have made a religion of labor and have 
applied themselves with self-sacrificing 
zeal and devotion to the reclamation of 
the neglected soil of Palestine. Theirs 
is “the greatest ameliorative project of 
this century,” says Dr. Norman Maclean, 
former moderator of the general as- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. The 
most remarkable example of soil conser- 
vation in the modern world, says Dr. 
Walter Lowdermilk, assistant chief of 
our United States Soil Conservation 
Service. The interests of the Jews of 
Palestine and those of their Arab neigh- 
bors are complementary rather than con- 
flicting; the standards of those Arab 
neighbors has already been appreciably 
raised, and the effect of Jewish progress 
in Palestine is destined, impartial observ- 
ers feel, to be a force of revolutionary 
significance in the underdeveloped and 
underpopulated lands of the Near East. 

Palestine— 


To quote Dr. Lowdermilk again— 
can serve as the example, the demonstra- 
tion, the lever, that will lift the entire Near 
East from its present desolate condition to a 
dignified place in a free world. 


All this is, so to speak, the positive as- 
pect of the Palestine question. There is 
enough in this positive aspect to make 
every progressive American an ardent 
supporter of the great democratic and 
cultural effort Jews are putting forth in 
Palestine. Peace and democracy are both 
indivisible, and peace and democracy 
will both be imperiled by the continuance 
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in the strategic Middle East of the pres- 
ent semifeudal, reactionary regimes 
under which national wealth is concen- 
trated in the hands of some few percent 
of the population and illiteracy, disease, 
and grinding poverty are everywhere 
rampant. What Jewish Palestine has al- 
ready done by force of example to change 
these conditions gives us assurance as 
Americans that it is the key to the de- 
mocratization of the Arab lands and that 
its development is, therefore, to Ameri- 
ca’s own interest. 

But there is a compelling and tragic 
and very timely aspect to this Palestine 
question that I have not mentioned thus 
far and that is, I am certain, in the minds 
of every one of you. The unsolved ques- 
tion of the Jewish position in the world 
has reached a ghastly climax in our day— 
a climax so inhuman and staggering in its 
cruelty and complete disregard of moral 
values that it is still—despite the docu- 
mentation of newspapers, judicial trials, 
and testimony by many witnesses—al- 
most inconceivable. No reader of the 
daily press needs to be told any longer 
how methodically the Nazis proceeded to 
exterminate the Jews of Europe, using 
new scientific and economical equipment 
carefully prepared for that purpose. 
They succeeded better in this than in any 
other of their aims, and the ashes of 
6,000,000 Jewish dead fertilize fields in 
Poland and Germany. There is no Jew- 
ish family left intact in any land from 
France and Holland in the west of Eu- 
rope, to Greece, Yugoslavia, and Russia 
in the east. There are no economic posi- 
tions, no homes, for the few shattered 
survivors to come back to. But there is 
something Hitler left that they return 
to—a poisonous legacy of anti-Semitic 
doctrine that is making life in Europe 
impossible for the million and a half 
Jewish survivors of Hitler’s holocaust. In 
the Poland Jewish partisans helped to 
free, the Poland nine-tenths of whose 
Jews were murdered, Jews must today 
flee from pogrom, assassination, intimi- 
dation. The ancient urge for a home of 
their own in the land of their fathers has 
been invested with a new and terrible 
urgency for these remaining Jews of 
Europe. You need only read Earl G. 
Harrison’s report submitted to President 
Truman on the condition of the hundred 
thousand Jews still in camps in Germany 
to realize how for them Palestine is the 
magic name, the desired goal, the one 
place on earth which offers home and 
refuge. It is the land where most of 
them have relatives living, eager to 
shelter them; the land where a new 
productive civilization, with room for 
millions of more working hands, is being 
built up; the land sacred in tradition and 
prayer; the land solemnly promised as 
the national home of the Jewish people 
in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions—a fact too often obscured in the 
interests of Briitsh appeasement politics, 
of Arab chauvinist propaganda. 

The Allied statesmen who made the 
last peace intended to give the Jews the 
opportunity to reconstitute their na- 
tional life in their historic homeland. 
Lloyd George’s memoirs make that in- 
contestably clear, as do any number of 
statements by men like Woodrow Wil- 
son, Arthur James Balfour, Robert Cecil. 
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The spokesman of the Arabs at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference assented to this 
point of view. It was clear to him, as to 
the Allied statesmen, that Palestine was 
no Arab land; it had a universal char- 
acter as the birthplace of Christianity, 
a historically Jewish connection as the 
ancient and never forgotten home of a 
people which had never severed its ties, 
either physical or spiritual, with it. 

What was true at the end of the last 
war is equally true now—equally true 
and even more essential to human de- 
cency and human progress. The case 
has been put very strikingly in a reso- 
lution adopted only last December by the 
British Labor Party, whose leaders now 
govern Britain and cannot, it seems, find 
in themselves the moral strength to carry 
out the pledge they gave with full under- 
standing of all its implications only a 
short time ago. Last December a reso- 
lution adopted by the annual conference 
of the Labor Party said: 

There is surely neither hope nor meaning 
in a Jewish national home unless we are 
prepared to let the Jews, if they wish, enter 
this tiny land in such numbers as to become 
a majority. There was a strong case for 
this before the war, and there is an irre- 
sistible case for it now, after the unspeak- 
able atrocities of the cold-blooded, calculated 
German-Nazi plan to kill all the Jews of 
Europe. 


Last April, reaffirming this pledge, an- 
other resolution called upon the British 
Government “to remove the present un- 
justifiable barriers on immigration, and 
to announce without delay proposals for 
a future Palestine, in which it has the 
full sympathy and support of the Amer- 
ican and Russian Governments.” 

Will this be done now when a hopeless 
future stares in the face of European 
Jewry, when every consideration of 
mercy, justice—yes, and even political 
logic—calls for a Jewish Palestine? 

I can end only by telling you of a litile 
report from Palestine I saw the other 
day which left an indelible impression 
on my mind. It was written by a woman 
who had gone to meet a train bringing 
some 1,300 new refugee immigrants to 
Palestine. She stood with an old man 
waiting with tears in his eyes for a grand- 
daughter, the only living member of the 
large family he had left behind him in 
Europe; with a physician, whose wife 
had been gassed to death in Germany 
but whose son had somehow escaped and 
was coming to him; with hundreds of 
other tremulous, bereft human beings, 
waiting for some one miraculously res- 
cued relative. Then the newcomers be- 
gan to descend from the train—an or- 
phaned girl from Italy, an orphaned lad 
from France, a youth who, when asked 
from where he came, replied: “What dif- 
ference does that make? What matters 
is where I have come to, not where I’ve 
come from. I’ve come home.” And 
he stretched out his hands in joy, and 
the woman saw the number scorched 
into his flesh—108,223—his slave number 
inalabor camp. There were such num- 
bers on the hands of all the 1,300 new- 
comers; on the hands, too, of a little 
boy of 6, who came shyly up to the 
woman and told her, in reply to her 
question, that he had come from a town 
in Poland. He was 6 years old and his 
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88-year-old sister was with him. “She 
and I,” he said simply, “are the only 
Jews left of all the thousands in our 
town. Just she and I.” 

And to help to give new life to these 
children in the land of their people’s be- 
ginnings is without question an integral 
part of our responsibility as Christian 
Americans dedicated to the building of a 
better world. 

Mr.PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been shocked and outraged by the stories 
which have come to me concerning the 
persisting persecution and killing of the 
Jewish people in Europe. I blame our 
inaction on House Resolution 268, which 
provides for a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine, and hope that we will have the fore- 
sight to act upon it in the immediate 
future. 

The United States must make recom- 
mendation to Britain to open Palestine 
to these poor, homeless souls. We will 
have been a party to the annihilation of 
the Jews in Europe if we take no action. 
Our military forces there seem unable to 
cope with the problem; therefore, I feel 
it must be done on the diplomatic level. 

I note that President Truman has 
acted on the request of many, including 
myself, and recommended to Britain that 
she take the only just action and live 
up to the Balfour Declaration. 

The historic connection of the Jewish 
people with Palestine dates from Biblical 
times. In our own day, in 1917, Great 
Britain, recognizing this historic con- 
nection, issued the Balfour Declaration 
pledging the development of Palestine as 
a national home for the Jewish people. 

In July 1922 the League of Nations gave 
to Great Britain the mandate over Pales- 
tine to facilitate Jewish immigration, and 
close settlement by the Jews on the land, 
for the purpose of establishing a Jewish 
homeland. In September 1922 the Con- 
gress of the United States, by joint reso- 
lution, gave its recognition and approval 
to the Balfour Declaration. In 1924 
Great Britain and the United States 
signed a treaty ratifying the Balfour Dec- 
laration and the mandate, requiring the 
assent of the United States to any modi- 
fication of the mandate. 

In 1939, contrary to these legal guar- 
anties and in violation of its agreement 
with the United States, Great Britain 
issued a white paper nullifying the terms 
of the mandate, and closing the doors of 
Palestine to further Jewish immigration 
and land purchase. As a direct result of 
this action, hundreds of thousands were 
barred from the Palestine haven and left 
to ruthless slaughter by the Nazis. Pro- 
tests to Great Britain went unheeded. 
The excuse was always, “Military ex- 
pediency.” 

In 1944, however, both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties, recognizing the 
great wrong that had been done to the 
Jewish people, included in their plat- 
forms pledges supporting the opening of 
Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immi- 
gration and the establishment there of 
a free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth. 

With the ending of the war, the Jewish 
people had every reason to expect that 
Great Britain would immediately reverse 
its white-paper policy of 1939. 


Six million Jews have perishec—vic- 
tims of the Nazis. A million and a half— 
100,000 still in concentration camps—re- 
main in Eurove. The-vast majority of 
them look to Palestine as the answer to 
their homelessness. 

I feel that these victims of Nazi op- 
pression should be given not pity, not 
words, but justice through action. The 
time for action is now. 

Every dictate of law, humanity, and 
national honor—every principle for 
which this war was fought—demands 
that the gates of Palestine be opened to 
unrestricted Jewish immigration and to 
the establishment there of a free and 
democratic nation based on the right of 
self-determination. 

The British Government has proved 
its incapacity to handle this problem 
with either justice or discretion. They 
have secretly armed the Arab people and 
then fomented riots to create an incident. 
They have been anything but fair and 
honest in this matter. 

I hope that the Congress will see fit to 
remind Britain of its former commit- 
ments in this regard, and forcefully 
recommend that the Balfour Declaration 
be restored and earnestly put into 
practice. 

The alternative to this is that the 
United Nations Organization take control 
of the area and allow self-determination 
of the peoples in Palestine. 

I do not feel that we can sit back any 
longer. In the name of human decency 
we must act to protect these people who 
have suffered so at the hands of Fascist 
tyrants. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult for us to conceive of the misery, 
hopelessness, disaster and despair which 
has pervaded the world. The whole- 
sale starvation and torture as suffered 
by the Jews in Europe during the past 
decade is almost beyond our comprehen- 
sion. Nothing can be done for the thou- 
sands who have fallen under this hor- 
rible carnage. The job of restoring the 
survivors to normal living is being un- 
dertaken by Allied military. and civil au- 
thorities. It is no easy task, but it is an 
issue that must be met and handled in 
the same manner as are other inter- 
national problems. In our attempt to 
make a permanent world structure, these 
homeless and hopeless people cannot be 
temporarily disposed of or overlooked. 
They were liberated by the joint efforts 
of the Allies, and, as in all disputes which 
have arisen and shall continue to arise 
among the victor nations in their efforts 
at maintaining a peaceful world, this 
problem will have to be settled so that 
prejudice may never again be the spring- 
board of another maniac to ignite the 
world in flames of hate. 

We as individuals have met the chal- 
lenge and shown our disposition to give 
succor to these unfortunate people by 
temporary measures, through UNRRA 
and other organizations; we as a Nation 
must soon take a stand as to a fixed 
policy of restoration leading to self-sus- 
tenance. Our Government should take 
active steps directed toward the open- 
ing of Palestine as a homeland for the 
Jews of Europe. It would be a logical 
and humane solution and in keeping 
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with the principles and declarations of 
a civilization based on the “four free- 
doms.” 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I had ex- 
pected to obtain time today to express 
my thoughts and convictions concern- 
ing the plight of the Jewish people in- 
sofar as the situation in Palestine is con- 
cerned. I have listened with great in- 
terest to the learned and eloquent re- 
marks of the distinguished majority 
leader the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] and to the ad- 
dresses of the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania {[Mr. EBERHARTER! and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. I thor- 
oughly concur in their expressions on 
this subject and am in entire accord with 
their every remark. They are entitled 
to public commendation for their forth- 
right views. I trust that President Tru- 
man’s request of Great Britain will be 
granted, and that the original intent of 
the Balfour Declaration will be carried 
out immediately. 

AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, war 
is a ruthless violator of human dignity 
and inflicts sorrow and despair on the 
victor and the vanquished. Shattered 
bodies and shadowed minds are a grim 
reminder of the desolation that is visited 
upon many of those who escape with 
their lives; while their dead comrades by 
the tens of thousands are a symbol of the 
futility of man’s uncontrolled desire for 
world domination. The anguish, sorrow, 
and death that war adopts as its boon 
companions are not confined to the bat- 
tlefield, but are inflicted upon millions of 
defenseless civilians unfortunate to be 
caught in its path. 

When the history of World War II is 
written the world will learn of countless 
atrocities to peoples of all nations, but I 
venture to assure you that no account 
of willful persecution and ignominious 
torture and cruel death will surpass the 
sufferings of European Jews. It is esti- 
mated that from a population of 12,000,- 
000 Jews in Europe at the beginning of 
World War II and exclusive of the 3,000,- 
000 now in Russia slightly over 1,000,- 
000 persons of the faith of Abraham 
have survived the cruel persecution bent 
on complete extermination of the oldest 
of all human races. 

Millions of defenseless Jews have dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth as 
completely as though atomic energy had 
reduced them to a state of nothingness; 
while tens of thousands lie forgotten in 
crude and nameless graves. The de- 
pravity of those responsible for these 
wholesale murders of a defenseless race 
is beyond descriptlon and certainly the 
God of us all will mete out stern justice 
when these international murderers 
make their appearance before the seat of 
judgment. 

Death is a heavy cross to bear even 
when fortified by the knowledge that it is 
but the door to the happier state of 
eternal life. When such a sorrow over- 
whelms us we are consoled to a degree by 
the comforting words of our relatives and 
friends and their presence in the months 
that follow in counseling us very often is 
of great assistance in aiding us to become 
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accustomed to the loss of a loved one. 
With this thought in mind it is not diffi- 
cult to realize the barbarous treatment 
accorded adherents of the Jewish faith 
in being subjected to infamous torture 
and death and their loved ones unable 
to learn a shred of knowledge concern- 
ing their departure from this life. In 
countless cases survivors often followed 
in quick succession in joining their dead 
or they were obliged to undergo a living 
hell in filthy concentration camps where 
they welcomed death as an escape from 
their tortured existence. Truly the 
greater part of this world has been liter- 
ally a weeping wall to the Jewish race 
since the crazed brains of world dictators 
pronounced their doom. Surviving Jews 
looked confidently to the day when an 
all-merciful God would hearken to their 
prayers and restore peace to a troubled 
world. 

Today with the dove of peace figur- 
atively hovering over the international 
peace table, world Jewry finds that 
homeless European Jews are certain to 
die by the thousands this very winter 
if the Christian nations of the world do 
not decide to do something practical 
concerning their plight. 

They have looked with confidence to 
the discarding by Great Britain of the 
white paper promulgated in 1939 and 
whose terms have abrogated the Balfour 
Declaration to open Palestine to the 
Jewish people. We are all familiar with 
the action taken by Great Britain in 
restricting the number of Jews admitted 
to Palestine to 1,500 monthly. Presi- 
dent Truman’s appeal to admit 100,000 
has been answered by the plan to admit 
1500 monthly which in terms of the 
urgent need reveals that a mere handful 
are to be admitted and the remainder of 
homeless Jews are to be left to perish 
as vagabonds without home or country 
anywhere on the face of the earth. 

World Jewry for the past 25 years has 
contributed money and material things 
and as a result Palestine has been de- 
veloped in a remarkable manner with 
its wasteland reclaimed and other 
marked achievements that have aston- 
ished the worlaé. Given the opportunity 
to continue the program of reclama- 
tion‘and national development the Holy 
Land is destined to provide a haven for 
the oppressed Jews of the world and at 
the same time guarantee liberty and 
equality to all other races who may now 
inhabit Palestine. 

Civilized nations who boast of being 
Christianized have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity now to raise their voices in be- 
half of a defenseless race and at the same 
manner to the teachings of the Lowly 
Nazarene who once trod the hallowed 
ground of Palestine. The age-old Bibli- 
cal question, “Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?” can be answered in the affirmative 
time to give allegiance in a practical 
by the Christian nations of the world 
by the use of their combined voices in 
a Sincere effort to aid a stricken and 
homeless race. Those of us privileged 
to call the United States our home have 
a clear concept of liberty for it has been 
purchased and preserved to us by the 
blood of American martyrs from the 
bleak winters of Valley Forge to the 
burning sands of Okinawa. We speak of 
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Christian charity as being a great vir- 
tue and one of the most desirable at- 
tributes. In this particular instance we 
have a splendid opportunity to heed the 
divine admonition, “Let us not love in 
word, neither with the tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.” 

One of the many exhortations of St. 
Paul was his appeal for charity in our 
daily lives as evidenced when he spoke 
to the Corinthians: 


Brethren, if I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity I 
am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. And if I should have prophecy, and 
know all mysteries and all knowledge, and if 
I should have all faith, so that I could re- 
move mountains and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And if I should distribute all my 
goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver 
my body to be burned and have not tharity, 
it profiteth nothing. Charity is patient, is 
kind; charity envieth not; dealeth not per- 
versely; is not puffed up; is not ambitious; 
seeketh not her own; is not provoked to 
anger; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in in- 
iquity but rejoiceth in the truth; heareth all 
things; believeth in all things; hopeth all 
things; endureth all things. Charity never 
falleth away, whether prophecies shall be 
made void, or tongues shall cease, or knowl- 
edge shall be destroyed. For we know in part 
and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come that which is in 
part shall be done away. When I was a 
child I spoke as a child; but when I became 
a man I put away ‘he things of a child. We 
see now through a glass in a dark manner; 
but then face to face. Now I know in part; 
but then I shall know even as I am known. 
And now there remain faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. 


Then, too, our Christian religion re- 
minds us of the answer Jesus made to a 
certain lawyer who asked him what he 
must do to gain eternal life: 


The pharisees came to Jesus, and one of 
them a doctor of the law asked Him, tempt- 
ing Him: “Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?” Jesus said to him, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart and with thy whole soul and 
with thy whole mind. This is the greatest 
and the first commandment. And the sec- 
ond is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets.” And the lawyer wishing to justify 
himself said to Jesus, “And who is my neigh- 
bor?” Jesus took him up and said, “A certain 
man was going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and he fell in with robbers, who after 
both stripping him and beating him went 
their way, leaving him half dead. But, as it 
happened, a certain priest was going down 
the same way; and when he saw him he 
passed by. And likewise a Levite also, when 
he was near the place and saw him, passed by. 
But a certain Samaritan as he journeyed 
came upon him, and seeing him, was moved 
with compassion. And he went up to him 
and bound up his wounds, pouring oil and 
wine. And setting him on his own beast, he 
brought him to an inn and took care of him. 
And the next day he took out two denarii 
and gave them to the innkeeper and said 
‘Take care of him; and whatever more thou 
spendest, I on my way back will repay thee.’ 
Which of these three in thy opinion proved 
himself neighbor to him who fell among the 
robbers?” And he said, “He who took pity 
on him.” And Jesus said to him, “Go and 
do thou also in like manner.” 


These references to the need for char- 
ity and our understanding of the clear- 
cut definition of “And who is my neigh- 
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bor?” are timely reminders that God has 
revealed the sacred dignity of the hu- 
man body and it is also referred to in 
Holy Scripture as “the temple of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

The plight of world Jewry is the com- 
mon problem of all nations and with 
true Christian charity I am hopeful that 
the United States will lend its voice in a 
sincere effort to rescue a perishing race 
by assisting in convincing the civilized 
world that the doors of Palestine should 
be opened immediately to the Jewish race 
if we are to practice the tenets of the 
Christian religion and answer affirma- 
tively the Biblical query: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
concur in what is being said here on the 
House floor in favor of opening the gates 
of Palestine to the Jewish race. 

For years I have been one of the spon- 
sors in favor of this just and humane 
movement. 

We have just finished a _ victorious 
world war and millions have died that 
all men may be free. We did not fight 
it for all races except the Jews, but 
for all mankind. If we give freedom to 
all people except the Jews, who knows 
what race will be next on the list. It is 
a terrible threat to democracy itself to 
ostracize one race. 

Promises have been made to the Jew- 
ish race and broken. Now is the time 
for Congress to act and I, for one, am 
ready to stand up and be counted in favor 
of the recolution for a free Palestine. We 
cannot enslave millions of Jewish peo- 
ple and make them wanderers on the 
face of the earth, homeless and nation- 
less, without crippling civilization itself. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Truman has directed the 
attention of the world to the immediate 
need of opening the doors of Palestine to 
100,000 homeless European Jews. I have 
myself recently returned from Europe 
where I studied some of the problems of 
the so-called stateless persons. The 
poignancy of their needs today, added to 
the tragic persecution which they have 
suffered with growing intensity during 
the last decade, makes me welcome the 
hundreds of letters I have received from 
Illinois, urging support of the President’s 
appeal. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received numerous telegrams and letters 
within the last few days in reference to 
the Palestine mandate. The purport of 
these messages is that the Jewish people 
from all over Europe should be allowed 
to enter Palestine and to settle in this 
land which is under the protection of 
Great Britain. These are the people 
who in a large measure were persecuted 
by the totalitarian powers immediately 
before and during the Great World War 
which has just been brought to a con- 
clusion. They are now looking for a 
place of refuge and a land to call their 
home. 

From the time when the mists of an- 
tiquity lifted from the annals of history, 
Palestine has been known as the land of 
the Jews. Anyone who reads the story 
of the creation and development as por- 
trayed in thé Old Testament must real- 
ize that Palestine is the land which the 
Jewish people can, and should, call their 
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homeland. As indicated by the letters 
and telegrams reaching me, they now 
want to return to their heritage in Pales- 
tine; and I think the British Government, 
which has the mandate over this land, 
should respond to the call and allow 
free emigration. 

Britain has many colonies and much 
territory. Much of it is well settled and 
a large part of it needs settlement and 
development. I have never been fortu- 
nate enough to be able to travel through 
the Near East, but I am of the firm con- 
viction that Great Britain should listen 
to the call of these persecuted peoples 
and grant them free access into Palestine 
and the right to live and develop this 
little land which lies on the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that this time has been secured to 
give Members of Congress an opportu- 
nity of expressing their hopes that the 
Baldwin white paper may be modified 
so as to permit immigration to Pales- 
tine. I wish that more time had been 
secured so as to give Members an op- 
portunity of speaking at greater length 
on the subject. 

There is little doubt that the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple and of their Representatives in Con- 
gress are insisting on action to relieve 
the present distressing situation. ‘The 
blunt facts: are that almost 6,000,000 
Jews have lost their lives in Europe dur- 
ing the past few years and only about 
1,500,000 are left. A large part of these 
are still living in concentration camps. 
They have no homes to which to go. 
They have no opportunity of being re- 
stored to a decent life in the countries 
where they now exist. The doors of all 
nations are practicaliy closed to them. 

The Jewish colonists at Palestine have 
shown what can be dene if they are given 
an opportunity. It is right and proper 
that this great Christian and demo- 
cratic Nation should exert its influence 
toward giving the Jewish people of Eu- 
rope aid in finding a new life in Pales- 
tine. I hope that early consideration 
will be given to the resolution now pend- 
ing in Congress. Furthermore, we should 
support and applaud President Truman 
in his position. 

I wish to here read a letter I wrote 
to him on October 6, 1945: 

OcToBer 6, 1945. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PresIpENT: I am enclosing 
clipping from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of 
Friday, which contains a letter to me from 
George Berke, chairman of the Chattanooga 
Zionist Emergency Council. Mr. Berke sets 
forth, in very persuasive language, the jus- 
tice ana necessity of British Government 
allowing 100,000 homeless Jews to enter 
Palestine. 

I was glad to know the strong position 
you have taken in the matter. I hope that 
you will continue to use your influence in 
the interest of enabling these people to find 
refuge from persecution and the concentra- 
tion camps in which so many are still living. 
I think the people are behind you in the 
stand you have taken. We should exert 
every available effort, if for no other than 
humanitarian reasons, to bring relief to these 
unfortunate people. Unless they are allowed 


to enter Palestine there is little hope for the 
survival of countless thousands of them. 
With good wishes, 
Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER. 


Mr. Speaker, this country is a legal 
party to the mandate over Palestine. 
The least we can do is to exert every 
possible effort and influence toward see- 
ing that these unfortunate people have 
an opportunity for a new life in this 
country which has been set aside for 
them. 

Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most tragic aftermaths of the war 
which has just concluded in Europe is 
the terrible dislocation of the Jewish peo- 
ple. It is quite unnecessary for me to 
relate the crimes which have been com- 
mitted against these people by the Nazi 
overlords of Germany. Though these 
men have been shorn of their power and 
most of them are now in custody of the 
Allied War Crimes Commission, the poi- 
son of anti-Semitism has spread through 
the greater part of continental Europe. 
I was not a little shocked when Edvard 
Benes, of Czechoslovakia, whose adher- 
ence to the principles of democracy can- 
not be denied, said in effect that Jews 
would be unlikely to find a haven in Eu- 
rope for some time to come. 

President Truman recently recom- 
mended to the British Government that 
Palestine should be immediately opened 
to the migration of 100,000 Jews. It is 
my understanding that no reply has yet 
been received from the British Govern- 
ment. 

It is entirely proper that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States take cogni- 
zance of this situation. It is extremely 
doubtful that the Chamberlain white 
paper promulgated in 1939 restricting 
immigration to Palestine is valid under 
ex sting international agreements. Pal- 
estine is held in trust by Great Britain 
under the Covenant, of the League of 
Nations. Britain is not a sovereign au- 
thority in Palestine. Inasmuch ‘as the 
United States was not a party to the 
League of Nations Covenant, a bilateral 
agreement was entered into by our coun- 
try and Great Britain and promulgated 
in December of 1925. Under this agree- 
ment Great Britain was obligated to con- 
sult with our Government as well as 
those of League members when any sub- 
stantial change in this trusteeship was 
anticipated. The British Government 
under Mr. Chamberlain sought no such 
consultation and its action at that time 
was one of appeasement—a policy which 
was demonstrated to be tragically falla- 
cious. 

We will not be able’to obliterate the 
filthy philosophy of nazism in the imme- 
diate future. Germany held control of 
the greater part of Central and Western 
Europe for over 4 years. A studied pol- 
icy of exterminating all decent elements 
and influences in this territory was prac- 
ticed during this occupation. Until the 
results of this policy can be removed we 
must provide for the protection and ref- 
uge of persecuted peoples. 

Since the capitulation of Germany I 
have been informed that over 1,000 Jews 
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have been killed in pogroms in Poland. 
This in spite of the fact that the fighting 
elements of the Polish underground were 
composed in a substantial degree by Jews, 
None of them dare live in Poland except 
in the larger cities. Many of them have 
fled Poland to live in American and Rus- 
sian-occupied Germany. 

This uncivilized and inhuman situa- 
tion cannot be permitted to continue. 
Both of the major parties in the United 
States pledged themselves in their plat- 
forms of 1844 to call for unrestricted im- 
migration to Palestine. The British 
Labor Party and many of its leaders have 
urged the same action. The Labor Par- 
ty has formed the present British Gov- 
ernment and I feel that our Government 
should continue in its representations to 
the British Government until action is 
taken to provide refuge for the harassed 
Jewish people. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who is our able majority leader on 
the floor of this great House, stated in 
substance that he viewed the human race 
as one family and that we had to face 
the Palestine question, under discussion 
today, with that relationship of men of 
all the world in view, he stated that it is 
the foundation stone upon which we can 
choose and have an enduring peace, or 
we can again have world wars. When, 
and only when, we view men of all races, 
creeds, and colors and origins as belong- 
ing to the brotherhood of man, will be 
sufficiently set in motion economic and 
social thinking and planning which will 
preserve democracy against devastating 
attacks from other parts of the world re- 
sulting from fear, starvation, poverty, 
daily hunger, intolerance, and ignorance, 
superstition, and prejudice. 

I am happy to emphatically raise my 
voice in unison with the other distin- 
guished members in this House who have 
already spoken or will yet speak in sup- 
port of the worthy objectives of em- 
phasizing and urging fair and just and 
humane treatment to the homeless Jew- 
ish people of Europe who have been 
driven from pillar to post and are asking 
a place of reasonable security in which 
to live back in their fatherland of Pales- 
tine. The white paper should not be con- 
tinued a scrap of paper, and the declara- 
tion and pronouncement of the Balfour 
document should have immediate oppor- 
tunity to have practical application in 
terms of humane and civilized treatment 
to people of Jewish birth or descent, who 
ask this reasonable opportunity to enter 
Palestine. 

I commend President Truman for his 
expressed request of England that 1,000 
certificates be granted to the Jewish peo- 
ple at this time that they might enter 
Palestine and there settle and live. But 
while this request can only be considered 
an interim request it will stop hundreds 
of thousands of people from suffering 
starvation and further privation. 

This war has catapulted us into 4 
world neighborhood, and from which we 
cannot emerge nor apart from which we 
cannot safely live unto ourselves. No 
physical or material or artificial bound- 
aries can again cause eradication of our 
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relationships or responsibilities as liv- 
ing in this world neighborhood. There- 
fore whatever relates to the hunger or 
security or daily mistreatment or abuse 
of the masses of people anywhere in the 
world relates to the safety and security 
of we folks of the American continent. 
Therefore, it is soundly and sanely our 
duiy and responsibility to speak up in 
behalf of and to the end that these Jew- 
ish world neighbors of ours, wherever 
they now are, shall have justice done 
unto them. Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness is fundamentally not less 
a necessity to the Jews—or to any other 
people in the world—than it is to us in 
our great Nation. It is not enough that 
we think that the freedoms and that the 
justice and that the security of America 
is made only for ourselves. We must be 
willing that all people shall have the 
same for themselves. Enduring spiritual 
values will never set in motion nor per- 
petuate as a result of promulgation of 
prejudice or hatred or ill will against 
other people on account of their race or 
creed or color. - Neither is material pros- 
perity or progress permanently made as 
a result of applications of such undemo- 
cratic principles or thinking or action, 
These citizens about whom we are speak- 
ing today are neither voters nor resi- 
dents of the United States. But they are 
citizens of the world in which we must 
live. They are a minority people it is 
true. But only as the rights of the 
minority are respected and fought for 
by the majority will democracy endure. 
This is true in world thinking and action 
as Well as in the experience of our own 
Naticn: My own son and millions of 
other sons of America were either killed 
or injured or disabled for life on account 
of the need and necessity of fighting to 
preserve the democratic way of life. 
They have died that such a way of life 
might have a new birth and renewed 
vigor. We who live after them, we who 
live because they died, cannot now safely, 
or at all, refuse or neglect to continue to 
give our best endeavor by consecrated 
patriotic thinking and action to the end 
that these homeless, persecuted minority 
peoples shall have this place which is 
their desire; and which should be made 
available to them. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Soveaker, some 
days ago a delegation called on me from 
my congressional district to discuss the 
Palestine problem, Among the delega- 
tion were some of the leading citizens of 
my community. They were extremely 
enxious that everything be done in order 
to provide a commonwealth for the 
homeless Jews in Palestine. I heartily 
agree with this objective. I want to, by 
my voice, by my vote, and my every act, 
co everything I can to persuade those in 
authority in the United States Govern- 
ment, as well as to persuade those in au- 
thority in the British Government, to act, 
and act quickly, to see that this worthy 
chjective is brought about at the earliest 
possible moment. 


of Time, in which was portrayed the ex- 
cellent work done by the Jewish people 
1 Palestine—great land developments, 
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beautiful homes, beautiful public build- 
ings, the establishment of institutions of 
learning, the reclamation of what was 
considered a lost land; altogether, a vast 
amount of public improvement. 

If in the short time allotted to those 
people such magnificent results can be 
accomplished, would it not be to the in- 
terest of Jewish refugees, would it not be 
to the interest of the Arabs themselves— 
yes, to civilization—to reclaim lost land, 
to put it to good use, and to bring about 
such remarkable, successful results? 

I hope that every Member of this great 
body will join with me in lending their 
every aid to see that this problem of 
Palestine is solved, and solved properly, 
by the establishment of a Jewish com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a talk which I delivered at a protest 
meeting held under the sponsorship of 
the Zionist Emergency Committee of New 
Haven at the Commercial High School 
last Sunday evenin 


Nowhere at the present time are the Jews 
in the majority and the masters of their 
own fate. Everywhere they are in the minor- 
ity, easily subject to discrimination, indigni- 
ties, and even attack. This is not a normal 
condition for the Jews or for any other peo- 
ple, and this disability must be corrected. 
This can only be done through national in- 
dependence. 

The Jews are a nation. They possess all 
the attributes of ‘a nation. They have a 
history, a national tradition, a powerful 
urge for nationhood, a language, a common 
religion and culture. They possess all the 
attributes of a nation except one—a free 
land. This is not normal and demands 
rectification. 

Now that the war is over, it will be abso- 
lutely necesary to provide opportunity for 
resettlement of some millions of Jews. No 
place will be cpen to them, except as yet 
wild and undeveloped territories. Only 
Palestine begins to fill the requirements nec- 
essary to meet this problem. It has the 
room, the basic development, and as far 
as the Jews of Palestine are concerned, the 
welcome sign is on the door. These pros- 
pective immigrants need Palestine; Pales- 
tine needs them for its further growth. But 
the basic condition for that growth is sover- 
eignty, and it is this condition which must 
be established and recognized by the nations. 
The Jews have proved such excellent nation 
builders that they have surprised everybody. 
They have given the lie to the charge of their 
detractors that they are not pioneers and 
creators, but can only utilize the labor of 
others to make profits as middlemen. They 
have achieved results in Palestine that have 
astounded the whole world. They might 
have achieved results in some other terri- 
tory, but there can ke no question but that 
Palestine has been the real stimulus for the 
accomplishment of so much in so short a 
time. 

Jewish devotion of the soil of the ancient 
homeland, all of its sacred and historical 
associations in the memory and faith of the 
Jewish people, the omnipresent urge to re- 
turn and redeem the land and, not least, the 
utter necessity for doing so, are the basic 
factors which have made possible the results. 
If the Jews are given the opportunity freely 
and under their own authority to further the 
development of the country, who can now 
doubt but that they will ultimately build a 
nation, a civilization, a culture, and produce 
a social order which will be a source of honor 
and satisfaction to not only themselves but 
to the world. 
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The persecution of the Jows under the 
Nazis and under other governments has made 
the problem of a Jewish national home ur- 
gent. From 1942, when the Nazi extermina- 
tion pegan, to June 1944 between 4,000,0C0 
and 5,0C0,C0OD European Jews were killed. 
Even since VE-day injustices have continucd 
to exist and inhumane methods have not 
been eliminated. In S!ovakia many return- 
ing Jews are being refused certificates of po- 
litical and moral reliablity, which are needed 
in order to obtain employment. In innu- 
merable instance returning Jews have not 
been allowed to reenter their homes, shops, 
or factories, and according to Mr. Earl G. 
Harrison, in his report on conditions in Eu- 
rope to President Truman, it is estimated 
that in February of 1945 there were 1,590,000 
Jews still in Europe, and that not more than 
one-third of them would wish to return to 
their former homes. 

It is true that there are still thousands of 
displaced persons in Europe, but I am of the 
opinion that the Jews among these displaced 
persons present a much more touching prob- 
lem than their fellow sufferers, because Jews 
have always been more severely victimized 
than the non-Jews and also because many of 
these Jews are stateless or do not wish to 
return to their previous homes; as a result, 
they have seen many instances of quick re- 
turn of liberated people to their homes, while 
liberation has meant little improvement in 
their own position, but rather continuation 
of their plight as internees living behind 
barbed wire in concentration camps, in 
buildings unfit for winter use, wearing their 
concentration camp garbs, with high death 
rates continuing, living on a very poor diet, 
separated from their femilies and with little 
or no opportunity to make use of their ca- 
pacity for productive work. 7 

The main solution, and in many ways the 
only real solution, of the problem lies in the 
quick evacuation of all nonrepatriable Jews 
in Germany and Austria who wish to go to 
Palestine. 

Some people will ask, but will these Jews 
want to leave their native land now that 
nazism is defeated? ‘The answer to this by a 
number of qualified, realistic observers of the 
Eurovean scene is that the desire will be 
overwhelming among most of the Jews of 
central Europe, just as they know that most 
of the statesmen of Eurcpe will be glad to sce 
them go. 

But the Jewish needs come last. Even if 
physically present, economically the Jew has 

een expelled. Any and every attempt on 
the part of a well-meaning government to 
admit or reintegrate them into the economic 
community will meet with approximately the 
same respect that would be accorded to a 
policy of large-scale physical immigration. 
We all know how unthinkingly fanatic pop- 
ulations become in time of stress on the sub- 
ject of immigration and how ill-advised a 
government would be to disregard these 
needs. The attempt would never succeed, 
were it seriously tried. 

Another argument advanced by those who 
oppose further Jewish immigration into Pal- 
estine is its limited absorptive capacity. But 
the absorptive capacity of any country is a 
dynamic and expanding conception. It 
changes with the ability of the population to 
make the maximum out of its land. It is 
clear, however, that full utilization of th? 
Jordan Valley depression for reclamation and 
power will in time make possible the absorp- 
tion of at least 4,000,000 Jewish refugees, 
principally from Europe. Therefore, limited 
absorptive capacity may be locked upon as a 
red herring drawn across the trail of those 
who are trying to design a sound policy for 
the United States to pursue in relation to 
Palestine. Some arguments are entirely con- 
trary to American tradition for the American 
pecple have always believed in the creative 
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ebility of man to master his destiny by new 
econcmic development through invention 
and enterprise. 

Although there is opposition from the Arab 
Federation at the present time to the Zionist 
program, it is nevertheless true that the 
building up of the Jewish population in 
Palestine has resulted in economic advance- 
ment for the Arabs, and in this connection 
it should also be noted that at the peace con- 
ference held following the last war that the 
proposals submitted by the Zionist organiza- 
tion were approved by the Arab delegation 
when, speaking through their chief, Emir 
Feisal, they stated, “we regard them as 
moderate and proper.” It might be well at 
this point to review British policy and posi- 
tion on this question because no satisfactory 
solution of the problem can be reached with- 
out full and complete cooperation of the 
British Government. In 1917 the British 
Government, by reason of the Balfour Decla- 
ration, declared that the establishment of a 
national home in Palestine was the policy 
and object of the British Government, and 
that this privilege should be extended to 
them without prejudices to the civil and 
religious rights of the non-Jewish residents 
of the community. In September of 1923, 
as a result of a previous Allied agreement 
at the peace conference, Palestine was de- 
clared to be a mandated territory with Great 
Britain as the overseer. The terms of this 
mandate stated specifically that the man- 
datory power was to create a national home 
for the Jewish people. But the British did 
not pursue firmly the purposes underlying 
the Balfour Declaration and the terms of 
the mandate, but whittled down the idea of 
a national home in order to attempt to 
satisfy the Arab nationalists. Arabs are 
more numerous and evidently more impor- 
tant to the British Empire than Jews and 
oil is thicker than blood. An example of 
this was when in 1930 the British proposed 
to limit Jewish immigration into Palestine 
as a relief for Arab unemployment, and the 
further instance is the recommendation of 
Lord Peel’s commission in 1937 to partition 
Palestine and establish an independent Arab 
government there in order to stem the in- 
creasing tide of Jewish immigration, which 
developed during the years of Nazi oppres- 
sion. 

This policy of appeasement on the part of 
the British Government encouraged the 
Arabs to hope that violence would stop Jew- 
ish immigration, and Fascist and Nazi sources 
gave financial aid to the Arabs to carry out 
their sinister purposes. The climax came, of 
course, in 1939 with the issuance of the in- 
famous white paper in which the principles 
of the Balfour Declaration and the mandate’s 
constitution were abandoned, and which 
further proposed that Jewish immigration 
end in 5 years unless the Arabs acquiesced 
to further immigration, and that no more 
than 75,000 immigrants be allowed in that 
period, and that Jewish purchases of land be 
limited. 

Neither the United States nor any other 
member of the League of Nations, by whose 
authority and consent England was given the 
mandate, was consulted prior to the issuance 
of the white paper, which was evidently not 
only done for the purpose of appeasing the 
Arabs but to gain for themselves certain spe- 
cial commercial and strategic advantages in 
the area. 

It may be argued that even though all of 
these contentions are true, just where does 
the United States fit into that picture? 
What is our responsibility? Are we not med- 
dling in affairs which do not concern us? 
The answer is an emphatic “No.” Because 
in 1920 the United States asserted its right 
as a participant in the First World War to 
be consulted regarding the terms of the Pal- 
estine mandate and the British Government 
concurred. Congress then, by the adoption 
of a joint resolution, affirmed this Govern- 
ment’s approval of the establishment in Pal- 
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estine of a national home for the Jewish peo- 
ple without prejudice to the civil and re- 
ligious rights of the other inhabitants. 
Further, on November 17, 1980, Lloyd George, 
in a report to the House of Commons, de- 
clared that the United States Government 
had been consulted and had given its con- 
sent to the Balfour Declaration before it was 
announced. Following the Balfour Declara- 
tion and prior to the granting of mandatory 
powers to Great Britain, President Wilson also 
stated, and I quote, “I am persuaded that 
the Allied Nations with the fullest concur- 
rence of our Government and the people are 
agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the 
foundations of a Jewish commonwealth.” 
And at an earlier date, in his Fourteen Points 
Wilson said, and I quote, “The Turkish por- 
tions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured of secure sovereignty, but the 
other nationalities which are now under 
Turkish rule should be assured an absolutely 
unmolested opportunity of autonomous de- 
velopment.” 

In 1924 a trade convention was held be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
as a result of which an agreement was en- 
tered into extending equal trade rights to 
the United States in Palestine which Great 
Britain and the other members of the League 
enjoyed under the mandate. This conven- 
tion quoted the no discrimination article of 
the mandate and stipulated that nothing 
contained in the present convention shall be 
affected by any modification which may be 
made in the terms of the mandate, as recited 
above, unless such modification shall have 
been assented to by the United States, and 
President Roosevelt told the Zionist leaders 
on March 9, 1944, that the United States had 
never given its approval to the white paper 
of 1929, which abrogated the terms of the 
mandate and nullified the Balfour declara- 
tion. We all are familiar with subsequent 
events when, as a result of platforms adopted 
by both major political parties, resolutions 
were introduced into the last session of Con- 
gress which restate the position of the United 
States regarding Palestine and the establish- 
ment of a homeland for the Jewish people 
therein. These resolutions in the last Con- 
gress were not passed by reason of a request 
from the War Department that passage of 
the resolution would be prejudicial to the 
prosecution of the war. Subsequently, Sec- 
retary of War Stimson stated that military 
considerations were now not as strong as 
they had been and that in his judgment po- 
litical considerations now outweigh the mili- 
tary, but at a later date Secretary of State 
Stettinius appeared before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and requested 
postponement of consideration of the reso- 
lution at that time. 

Similar resolutions were before introduced 
in this session of Congress, one by me; and 
now that the war is over our representatives 
are meeting with representatives of the other 
Allied Nations of the world, in which bound- 
aries of nations are being established and 
other matters of vast importance concerning 
the world of tomorrow are being determined, 
and I certainly think that the Congress 
should at this time adopt this resolution and 
declare to our representatives thereby what 
the feeling and attitude of the American 
Nation is toward the establishment of a 
homeland for the Jewish people, and reem- 
phasize our traditional policy that all people 
should be free and independent to rule them- 
selves in their own land, in a democratic 
manner. 

CAN GREAT BRITAIN CONTINUE TO DISREGARD ITS 
MANDATE OBLIGATION 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
honor bound to congratulate the major- 
ity leader the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCorMAck] and all of the 
Members who have spoken today on the 
unfortunate Palestine situation. 
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I know that the Jewish people of this 
country and the world over, as well as al] 
fair-minded men and women, will ap- 
plaud and be grateful to all of them for 
their straightforward reasoning and 
splendid expressions in behalf of the 
Jewish people who have dreamed for 
centuries that many of their brethren 
might finally reestablish a home in the 
Holy Land. 

There is nothing that I can add to 
what has been said on this question, but 
I hope the expression of so Many out- 
standing Members of Congress will 
strengthen the determination of Presi- 


_ dent Truman to pursue this cause. And 


I also hope today’s demonstration wil] 
have some effect upon Great Britain, 
who has wilfully violated the obligation 
it assumed under the mandate. 

With respect to the statement of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Ha.uecx) 
on the resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
in the last Congress, I wish to say that 
the Committee on Rules was ready to act 
favorably, to provide for its immediate 
consideration by the House. Only upon 
the urgent request of the then Secretary 
of State, Mr. Stettinius, who stated he 
feared that it would increase the friction 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, was action deferred. Though 
vitally interested in the resolution I my- 
self felt that it was my country first 
and I could not be a party to anything to 
bring about discord and hamper the war’s 
prosecution or that might delay the de- 
feat of Hitler and the Japs. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, numer- 
ous members here have expressed their 
desire that Palestine be opened as a 
national home for the Jews. 

For several years I have urged that 
our Government take a more active part 
in pressing the British to recognize their 
Anglo-American Treaty of 1924, which 
confirms the Balfour Declaration, and 
which would bring about the desire of 
many Jewish peoples of the world. 

I speak not for the purpose of repeat- 
ing those things which we have heard 
here today. I desire principally to point 
out that it is a solemn obligation of the 
British Government to fulfill both the 
Balfour Declaration and the treaty. If 
it is necessary to afford temporary mili- 
tary protection that these people might 
establish themselves peacefully, then I 
contend that it is likewise an obligation 
of the British Government. 

America has an unusual lever at this 
particular moment. Britain is in need of 
American funds for postwar stability. 
American intentions in world operation 
for peace and American hopes in post- 
war international trade set up certain 
pertinent desires which should be a part 
of our definite foreign policy. Among 
these various concessions which we 
should demand there seems to me to be 
ample reason for the demand for the ful- 
fillment of Palestine. I cannot escape 
the feeling that there is a moral obliga- 
tion on the part of the American Gov- 
ernment to make such an inclusion. Yes, 
we will help Britain, but we have every 
right to expect that full responsibility 
and performance will be given-by Britain 
in the recognition of her treaties. 
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I was one of the original members of 
the American Palestine Committee, now 
known as the American Christian Pales- 
tine Committee, and I propose to share 
my responsibility in helping to push to- 
ward this worth-while goal. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many individuals, in fact a ma- 
jority I presume, who feel that the widely 
discussed issue of reopening Palestine for 
Jewish immigration does not concern 
them. 

I feel the Palestine question is one 
sore spot in today’s world about which 
something can and should be done 
quickly. These sores are the breeding 
spots of the international wars that do 
affect all of us, as we of this generation 
know only too well. 

Thus it behooves all of us to move to- 
ward real solutions. Too long have we 
been content merely to talk pros and 
cons, putting off final decision or action. 
That has been true of the Palestine issue. 

The Jewish people have built a tre- 
mendously progressive new civilization 
in the Palestine area. They have turned 
barren land to miraculous new fertility. 
The job they have done in giving new 
life to that previously worn-out area is 
one of the startling developments in 
Near East history. 

I recently visited Palestine. I saw the 
wonderful development by the Jewish 
people. I saw it from the air. I saw 
young forests and crops of various kinds 
being planted and growing, new irriga- 
tion and hydroelectric projects, all in an 
area that had been desolate and unpro- 
ductive for a thousand years. This was 
the land which Moses saw, the Promised 
Land for the Israelites. It was then pro- 
ductive. For subsequent generations it 
was barren under Arab rule. It was 
again promised the modern Israelite 
under League of Nations jurisdiction. 

Due to political considerations, the 
British saw fit in 1940 summarily to pro- 
hibit further Jewish immigration to the 
worid homeland the Jewish people them- 
seives had worked hard to create in the 
Palestine area. The British had no real 
authority to issue this white paper edict. 
But ticklish wartime relations, particu- 
larly in regard to oil reserves controlled 
by the Arabian peoples, permitted the 
edict to stand. Other nations, for simi- 
lar reasons, failed to interfere. 

Now the war is over. In the meantime 
thousands of Jewish people have been 
made homeless, in addition to infliction 
of persecutions on them on a scale 
hitherto unparalleled in history. The 
minority who have survived have, in part, 
no homes to which to return. In part, 
they do not wish to return, due to mas- 
Sacre of relatives and other reasons. 

A portion of these people should be 
Permitted to settle in the one world 
homeland which is their own. Our own 
United States experts estimate that the 
Jewish homeland in Palestine is capable 
of absorbing between four and six million 
More persons. So it is not a question of 
cevercrowding in Palestine, at the expense 
of the Arabian peoples in the same area. 
The issue is not between Arabs and Jews 
in Palestine; it is a political issue be- 
tween the rulers of the other nations 
surrounding Palestine, a question of 


maintaining the “traditional” balance 
cf power in that region. 

Here are thousands of displaced peo- 
ple, and here a short ways away is their 
homeland, where at least a portion of 
them could find good homes and a use- 
ful future—a best possible chance to 
start again under welcome conditions. 

In our endeavor to help provide real 
solutions to some of the many prob- 
lems of this world, here is a place to 
start. Now is the time to resume immi- 
gration into Palestine. I hope the reso- 
lution before the House and Senate, urg- 
ing such action, will be overwhelmingly 
approved. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman has acted in the best of 
American traditions in urging that the 
British Government permit 100,000 dis- 
possessed Jewish people of Europe to en- 
ter Palestine. Our country was founded 
by men of ability and character who were 
not given a chance to exercise their tal- 
ents and worship as they saw fit in Eu- 
rope. We know that when such people 
are given a chance in a new land, they, 
the land, and the whole world will profit 
from the experiment. 

The civilized world owes the Jews the 
opportunity for a new life. For 12 years 
the Nazi Party used them as its chief 
scapegoat. Long before Hitler had the 
strength to mobilize his attack on other 
countries he had developed his theory of 
racial superiority and was teaching the 
brutal and ignorant people who made up 
most of his immediate following to perse- 
cute the Jews. It gave them a feeling of 
superiority to have someone to bully. 
The Jews were hounded and harried, 
robbed of their possessions, driven from 
their jobs, denied the exercise of their 
religion, systematically starved, beaten, 
and murdered. 

We have just fought and won a great 
war against nazism in all its forms. It 
is only fair and fitting that we should 
now give every aid to the first and worst 
victims of nazism, the peop’e whose stand 
for intellectual freedom brought upon 
them the foulest persecutions of modern 
times. 

Between five and six million Jews have 
lost their lives, most of them through in- 
famous torture. Many more are mental 
or physical wrecks from what they have 
been through. One of the most vivid 
pictures in my memory is a description 
by a correspondent early in 1940 of 
elderly Jews sitting in cold, dark rocms 
hopelessly waiting for death. . They were 
allowed no heat or light or food rations; 
they had no longer the strengih to creep 
cut and forage in garbage cans. They 
simply sat there until they died. 

But there are many who somehow sur- 
vived, with the strength and ability to 
start life anew in a new land, where their 
skill and character can help build a fine 
civilization. The achievements of the 
Jews who returned to Palestire under 
the Balfour Declaration prove what can 
be done. It is up to us to see that as 
many as possible of the Jewish victims 
of Hitler who want to go to Palestine 
and start life over can do sc. Palestine 
is able to absorb many more than are 
now there. Europe does not have a 
place for them at present. Emigration 
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may have had to be stopped during the 
war, but there is no excuse for not en- 
couraging and aiding it now. What are 
we waiting for? 

Members of Congress and others who 
have been to Palestine recently bring 
back glowing reports of the Jewish colo- 
nies there. With the use of modern 
methods of irrigation and soil culture, 
the desert has been made to bloom and 
bear fruit. Many industries have devel- 
oped, all of which were important to the 
United Nations in the war against Hitler. 
Likewise the Palestinian Jews furnished 
many thousands of valuable troops in 
the successful military struggle against 
nazism. 

I sincerely hope this House will show 
its appreciation of the debt all lovers of 
democracy owe the Jews. The President 
has led the way. Soon, very soon, we 
should pass a resolution indicating our 
disapproval of the infamous white paper 
and urging that Palestine be opened for 
settlement by those brave survivors of 
the Hitler fury. It is the least we can do 
for those who suffered from the extreme 
barbarism of the Nazis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article ap- 
pearing in PM. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial, a letter, 
and some short excerpts. - 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, in ex- 
tending my remarks on the Palestinian 
question, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude a letter that I wrote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

FEDERAL AID AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 371 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resclution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3615) to provide Federal 
aid for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to air 
navigation facilities; that, after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute ruie. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amerd- 
ment, the Committee chall rise and report the 
same back to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall have been adopted, if any, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to, if any, to final passage without interven- 
ing motion, except one motion to recommut. 


Mr. GABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on 
I shall yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois |[Mr. ALLEN]. 

This rule makes in order the bill (H. R. 
3615) providing aid and assistance to 
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the States to build and construct air- 
ports greatly needed throughout the 
United States. 

If I am not mistaken, the bill was 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The rule provides for 2 hours’ general 
debate, after which it will be taken up for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

The bill is endorsed by nearly every 
organization in the United States and, 
as you all know, President Truman is 
very anxious to have this legislation en- 
acted, because he feels it is needed; that 
all phases of air service are bound to in- 
crease, and that the additional construc- 
tion, expansion, and improvement of air- 
ports will be of great benefit to the com- 
merce of the people of the United States. 

The Senate has passed a bill similar 
to this one. I want to commend the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for having, after care- 
ful consideration, improved the Senate 
bill. Originally, I was fearful that the 
Senate bill might restrict and preclude 
some of the larger cities from being 
able to obtain the cooperation of the 
Department or Commission in expand- 
ing or improving their airports. But 
the House bill eliminates any doubt per- 
taining to that and makes provision 
whereby any municipality can, of its own 
volition, make direct application, if it is 
shown that expansion and improvements 
are necessary. 

Iam not going to explain the provisions 
of the bill except to say that it provides 
for $650,000,000 to be expended within 
the next 10 years. Three million dol- 
lars is provided to be used for surveys 
and preliminary work. I am of the 
opinion that within a short space of time 
many sections of our country, alive to 
the advantages of having air-service 
facilities, will be greatly benefited. 

I do not know and I hesitate to call at- 
tention to one fact, but for the year 1945 
we are spending $35,000,000 for air-mail 
service; for 1946, it is estimated that 
domestic air-mail service will be subsi- 
dized to the extent of $43,000,000 and 
foreign air mail in the amount of $7,000,- 
000. For 1947 it will be $50,000,000 for 
domestic air mail and $7,000,000 for for- 
eign air mail. I wish to leave the thought 
with the committee, with the House, and 
with the country that we have a large 
number of airplanes which I feel could 
be used to great advantage to carry our 
mail, and in all likelihood if properly 
handled might effect a saving of 50 per- 
cent or perhaps even 60 percent of the 
tremendous amount we are paying to the 
air lines. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is aware of the fact 
that in the fiscal year 1944 air mail pro- 
vided a profit to the Government of about 
$50,000,000? 

Mr. SABATH. It did? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; according to the 
report of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. SABATH. At any rate, it was col- 
lected from the people because of the 
increased cost of air-mail service. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. No; that is not alto- 
gether because of the increase. It caused 
a part of it, to be sure. 

Mr. SABATH. But it was partially re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. HINSHAW.. It was a collection by 
the Government. . 

Mr. SABATH. Furthermore, because 
the Department handled the matter eco- 
nomically and gave the country splendid 
service, savings were made and that 
amount of profit was shown to the Gov- 
ernment, but it was not a direct profit; 
there was a residue after we had in- 
creased the cost of air-mail service. Is 
not that right? The gentleman is well 
informed, I know. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is in part cor- 
rect; yes. 

Mr.SABATH. Wecannot be 100-per- 
cent perfect in everything. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I believe the gentle- 
man has stated correctly the amount 
paid the air lines for carrying air mail, 
but the Government charged an addi- 
tional amount of postage which was in 
excess of that by more than double. 

Mr. SABATH. All right. Why do I 
call attention to it? Because I read in 
the newspapers only yesterday an article 
to the effect that efforts are being made, 
or a contract has been entered into by 
one company to obtain control of an- 
other. Should this continue, instead of 
having four or five air lines we would 
have but two or three. 

Let-me mention the fact also before I 
yield the floor that an effort was made 
on the part of some gentlemen, among 
them being the gentleman from Indiana 

[Mr. HatLeck], the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], and the gentleman 
from Virginia |[Mr. SMITH], to embody in 
this bill a provision that would compel 
the Commission to grant permits to rail- 
roads, steamship lines, truck and bus 
lines. We felt such a provision had no 
place in this bill, especially in view of the 
fact that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Lea] and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], who 
presented the application for the rule to 
the Committee on Rules, assured the 
Committee on Rules that his committee 
has been considering this proposition 
and that within a short time they would 
submit to the House legislation to take 
care of these needed permits for these 
various shipping, railroad, and transpor- 
tation companies, 

I feel that these opportunities should 
not be restricted to the four air lines, and 
that the railroads, the shipping com- 
panies, or the bus lines, be excluded 
from obtaining the privilege and the 
right also to enlarge and increase their 
facilities through obtaining a permit, 
because, in my opinion, there will be a 
tremendous increase in air transporta- 
tion. 

Knowing how thoroughly the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lea] and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BULWINKLE] will explain the bill and its 
details, I am not going to impose upon 
the House further and delay considera- 
tion of this extremely meritorious prop- 
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osition. I will conclude my remarks by 
saying that I hope the resolution provid- 
ing’for the consideration of the bill wil) 
be approved and that the bill itself wil] 
be passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, and now yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Aten}, 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may require, 
and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Hilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule provides for the consideration 
of H. R. 3615, which is a bill to furnish 
Federal aid for the development of pub- 
lic airports and to amend existing law 
relating to air-navigation facilities. The 
rule provides for 2 hours’ general debate, 
after which it shall be read for amend- 


ment under the 5-minute rule. It also ' 


provides for one motion to recommit. 

The basic purpose and objective of the 
proposed Federal Aid Airport Act is to 
bring about, through a program of 
grants-in-aid, the establishment of an in- 
tegrated Nation-wide system of public 
airports adequate to anticipate and meet 
the needs of civil aeronautics in the 
United States and its Territories and pos- 
sessions.. This airport system is to in- 
clude not only the large terminal airports 
needed to accommodate commercial air 
transportation but also the many smaller 
airports needed for private or personal 
flying. ‘ 

It is needless for me to say that the 
airplane has demonstrated its usefulness. 
It is now regarded as one of our larger 
industries. It will continue to contrib- 
ute to our economic progress. The need 
for the passage of this bill is urgent. 
Greater airport facilities are needed in 
order to serve the ever-growing needs 
of the public. This program will mate- 
rially advance the general welfare by 
bringing about improved transportation 
facilities and service; it will’make avail- 
able the advantages of air-mail service 
to a larger proportion of the population; 
it will make the flying machine of more 
value and use. It will benefit the com- 
munities served by the airports, and pro- 
tect and promote the public health and 
safety. 

As far as I have been able to learn there 
is not anyone of the minority who is op- 
posed to this rule. However, I under- 
stand that several amendments will be 
offered which are entitled to your at- 
tention and thoughtful consideration. 

I have asked permission to speak out 
of order. Of late I have received many 
letters from young men in the naval se!V- 
ice. In most instances these young men 
have given long and commendable serv- 
ice. In no uncertain terms they have 
denounced the policy of the Navy re!a- 
tive to discharge. I now ask your 'b- 
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duigence in the reading of one of these 
typical letters. Unquestionably you have 
all received similar ones. I am frank to 
confess that I personally have been dis- 
satisfied with the actions of the Navy 
Department regarding demobilization of 
its personnel. Many times I have vigor- 
ously urged a more equitable considera- 
tion on their part in the discharge of sea- 
soned veterans. Undoubtedly many of 
you read The Washington Merry-Go 
Round today pertaining to the discharge 
of Navy personnel. I quote: 


On September 10, Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal stated that the total size of 
the United States Navy was 3,389,000 men, 
Seven days later, September 17, Admiral Lou 
Denfeld, in charge of Navy personnel, told 
the House Naval Affairs Committee that the 
Navy totaled 3,415,000 men. In other words, 
at a time when men were supposed to be dis- 
charged, the Navy increased 26,000 men in 1 
week. 


I would ask you if there is any justifi- 
cation for this position on the part of 
the Navy. There is only one way to stop 
this unjustifiable condition and that is 
by congressional action on our part. 
This is the letter that I received from 
a very admirable young tnan. I know 
that it will be of interest to you. 


, OcToper 2, 1945. 
Mr. Leo E. ALLEN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear LEO: It has been quite some time 
since I have written you, but, believe me, I 
wouldn’t be writing this letter unless I fig- 
ured you could heip me and a few million 
other fellows in the service with enough 
points for discharge from the Navy. 

I have known you for quite some time, and 
I'm sure you realize that this is an important 
matter for yoy as well as for me. 

The question is this: Why is it that we are 
not getting home the way we were promised? 
There surely isn’t any efficiency in the Navy 
Department or else we would be on our way 
home. I can’t for the life of me understand 
why the Army can get its men back and not 
the Navy. We have been here in the Pacific 
for almost 2 years and we have not as much 
as seen a liberty port or a white woman. 

Truly the war is over and millions of us 
have answered the call to our country in her 
need. We have served her faithfully and 
well. Now all we ask is a little consideration 
for us. If you men in Congress expect to be 
reelected to office you people better get on the 
ball. Truly, these have been trying times 
for all of us, and one cannot expect a miracle, 
but, after all, Leo, I hate to be lied to con- 
tinually. All I’m asking is the opportunity 
to get home to my wife. We have been apart 
for almost 2 years and I know if you were in 
my shoes or anyone else’s you would feel the 
same as I, 

If you men’ in Congress expect us to sit 
idly by—well, Leo, I’m afraid you are mis- 
taken. 

Truly the war is over; what a marvelous 
victory for us; with all our high ideals and 
equality and justice, if you call being left 
holding the bag after we have done our part, 
I'm afraid we have lost the victory for which 
this war was fovght. 

Can it be possible that you men in whose 
hands rests the fate of a Nation sit idly by 
and leave us the ones who have really sacri- 
ficed ourselves to preserve this, our United 
States, be left in an out-of-way place so 
that whenever the Navy Department gets 
ready it will release us to return to our loved 
ones? Why is it that men who have been 
Stationed Stateside since the war began be 
released with a total number of 35 points 
before us who have served at sea since our 
enlistment, If that is justice, equality, and 


the pursuit of happiness, then it cannot be 
the United States, the country in which I 
was born and brought up to uphold the tra- 
ditions on which our country was founded, 
I'm sorry I had to write this way, but, be- 
lieve me, this is the viewpoint of a few mil- 
lion men. Hoping that you men in Congress 
can help settle this issue but quick, I remain, 
Sincerely, 








Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California |Mr. WELcH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
support this Federal-aid airport bill— 
H. R. 3615—which proposes to provide 
aid for the development of public air- 
ports. 

The bill authorizes an aggregate ap- 
propriation of $650,000,000 to be spent 
over a period of 10 years beginning with 
the next fiscal year. 

I have always been a strong advocate 
of the development of our air facilities 
to their maximum efficiency. Air devel- 
opment is a guaranty toward our na- 
tional security, as the history of the re- 
cent war clearly proves. It is likewise a 
valuable asset in the development of our 
peacetime economy. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be a relief to every 
Member of Congress who is interested in 
the development and maintenance of the 
American merchant marine to know that 
this act will be administered by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority rather than the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. As I have 
heretofore pointed out, there are four 
interdependent principal links in the 
chain of our national defense—the Army, 
the Navy, the merchant marine, and our 
Air Forces. By its action in refusing the 
right to American ship operators to oper- 
ate air lines parallel to their surface 
routes, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
clearly demonstrated its inability to rec- 
ognize this fact. On the contrary, its 
policies and actions tend to destroy one 
with the other. Too few people realize 
the seriousness of this situation. The 
United States Maritime Commission at 
the present time has 19 excellent pas- 
senger ships to sell which cost some 
$304,000,000. Each of these ships will 
carry more than 500 passengers. They 
are excellent ships to compete with for- 
eign ship operators on surface routes. 
Because the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
not give the right to operate air lines 
parallel to surface routes, the Maritime 
Commission cannot find American ship 
operators to purchase these 19 ships. 
This is but a single illustration of the 
vast harm being done to our American 
merchant marine by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Mr. Speaker, it was hoped by many 
Members of Congress that this bill might 
have been brought in with a rule suffi- 
ciently broad to lift the heavy hand of 
injustice that has been placed upon the 
American merchant marine by the ac- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
denying American shippers equal oppor- 
tunity with every other maritime nation 
in the world. No other nation would 
tolerate such action. 

It is to be hoped that first considera- 
tion will be given by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in administering this act 
to publicly owned and financed terminal 
airports, which are international in their 
service. 
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The city of San Francisco has been 
one of the most forward-looking in re- 
gard to airport facilities. Strategically 
located at the air crossroads of the Occi- 
dent and the Orien:, it has one of the 
finest airports in the world. Although 
some $20,000,000 has already been spent 
in its development, the voters of San 
Francisco will go to the polls next month 
to authorize another $20,009,000 bond 
issue for the further development of its 
airport facilities. Just as the port of 
San Francisco has been one of the 
world’s greatest ports of embarkation in 
the war, so its great airport will be one 
of the keys to our future national de- 
fense in the air. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill should be speed- 
ily enacted into law. 

Mr. SAEATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. D’ALESANDRO]. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include communi- 
cations on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall vote for the rule, but, Mr. Speaker, 
I favor the Howell amendment to this 
bill because the Federal-city pattern can 
only serve to create a competition be- 
tween various units of the State for 
Federal aid. The Federal Administratcr 
would be required to bargain separately 
with thousands of municipalities and 
other subdivisions of the various States. 
What we might find is a high-pressured 
campaign put on for Federal funds to 
support excessive and extravagant proj- 
ects. Larger projects contemplated by 
the large cities would not be coordinated 
with plans of the State governments for 
a State-wide system, conferring maxi- 
mum benefits on the State as a whole 
and on the Nation. 

A Federal-State pattern has worked 
successfully under the Federal Aid Road 
Act of 1916, as carried forward under the 
Federal Highway Act of 1944. Our ex- 
periences under these highway aets cer- 
tainly indicate that we should continue 
the Federal-State pattern for airports. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter from the attorney general 
of Maryland, the Honorable William 
Curran; a letter from the Council of 
State Governments; a letter from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; and a telegram from the State 
Aviation Committee of Maryland: 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp., October 16, 1945. 
Hon. THomas D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Member of Congress: 

Urgently request your favorable consider- 
ation of proposal for establishment national 
system of airports to provide that Federal 
airport agency should operate through States 
in accordance with long-established success- 
ful pattern of Federal-States cooperation. 
This proposal unanimously backed by Coun- 
cil of State Government, by Governors’ Con- 
ference, and by National Association of State 
Aviation Officials. Understand Congressman 
HowELL has introduced amendment to House 
bill making this provision. Would appreci- 
ate your helpful support. 

HERBERT O’CONOR, 
Governor of Maryland. 
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THE STATE Law DEPARTMENT, 
Baltimore, Md., August 29, 1945. 
Hon. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Tommy: I am in receipt of a bulletin 
from the Council of State Governments, 
which I think should be brought to your at- 
tention. I am attaching a copy of it. The 
matter is self-explanatory, and I do think 
it is of considerable importance. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM CURRAN, 
Attorney General. 


[Enclosure | 
THe CouNcIL oF STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
Chicago, Ill., August 24, 1945. 
To All Attorneys General: 

Two bills are now pending in Congress hav- 
ing to do with a national system of airports: 
Senate bill No. 2 in the Senate (commonly 
known as the McCarran bill), and House bill 
No. 3615 (commonly known as the Lea bill). 

The States—through the Council of State 
Governments and its affiliated agencies and 
the National Association of State Aviation 
Officials—while strongly supporting a Federal 
program for the establishment of a national 
airport system, nevertheless, have opposed 
certain features of these bills which, in their 
opinion, would be very detrimental to the 
program itself and to the States. 

The House bill provides that the National 
Government in the development of a national 
airport program would deal directly with the 
thousands of political subdivisions of the 
States, without any reference to the States 
whatever; while the Senate bill provides that 
the national administration would deal di- 
rectly with all of the larger political subdivi- 
sions (numbering more than 800) and would 
deal through the States only with respect to 
the smaller airports. 

If either of these bills were enacted, they 
would: 

1. Abandon the long-established pattern of 
Federal-State relations that has been used in 
practically every continuing cooperative serv- 
ice, such as agriculture, highways, vocational 
education, public health, social security, etc. 

2. Establish a new principle of intergovern- 
mental relationships on a continuing basis, 
a principle which in large part short-circuits 
all State governments; and this principle, if 
established with respect to airports, would 
without a doubt be advocated as an admin- 
istrative pattern for all future programs par- 
ticipated in by the Federal Government, 
many of which are now under consideration, 
such as education, hospitals, general public 
works, etc. 

3. Establish a duplex system of administra- 
tion—Federal-State on the one hand, Federal. 
local on the other—and such a duplex system 
of necessity would be ineffective in opera- 
tion, extravagant in the use of public funds, 
and a source of widespread controversy. 

4. Require the enormous expansion of a 
Federal agency, the employment of thousands 
of additional Federal workers who, in large 
part, would duplicate the very work that can 
be done—in fact, is now being done—by State 
institutions and agencies already established. 
_ 5. Establish over a very short period of 
time just a Federal system—Federal policy, 
Federal program, Federal direction and op- 
eration. That has been the history of prac- 
tically all of the emergency programs which 
were attempted on a Federal-local basis. 

The bills are now pending on the floors of 
the House and the Senate, and action upon 
them can be expected soon after Congress 
reconvenes early in September. 

I, therefore, urge that you study these bills, 
copies of which have been sent to you, and 
advise your congressional delegation about 
this subject. 

This is a most important matter, involving 
not only the development and construction 
of a national airport system but also the gov- 


ernmental pattern which we are to adopt with 
respect to all postwar public works. 
Action on this is badly needed now. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
FRANK BANE, 
Executive Director. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., October 13, 1945. 
Hon. THomMAs D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: When you have an opportunity 
to vote on the Lea airport bill, H. R. 3615, 
which is scheduled to be brought up in the 
House very soon, we would greatly appreciate 
your favorable consideration of certain pro- 
posed amendments: 

1. An amendment to require Federal aid 
to be handled through the.States in the same 
manner as highway aid. 

2. An amendment which would cause all 
airport projects to be initiated by the States 
in cooperation with local authorities, the 
Federal Administrator to have power to ap- 
prove or require modifications. 

3. An amendment which would restrict the 
use of Federal funds to grading, runway con- 
struction, lighting and other safety features. 
With such a change, State and local authori- 
ties would be obliged to pay for buildings, as 
well as lands, thereby making possible sub- 
stantial reductions in Federal appropriations. 

4. An amendment eliminating from the bill 
the provision which would authorize the use 
of the Federal power of condemnation in the 
acquisition of airport sites. 

The foregoing proposals would bring the 
pending bill into conformity with basic 
principles adopted by referendum vote of the 
member organizations of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. We respectfully re- 
quest your support of appropriate revisions 
in the bill which in other respects is in satis- 
factory form and should be enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp L. VOLGENAU. 


BALTIMORE, MD., October 2, 1945. 
Hon. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Copy has been received of telegram dated 
September 27 sent by the mayor of Balti- 
more presumably to each of Maryland’s Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Previously I have 
urged you to support amendments to the Lea 
bill similar to the Brewster amendment to 
the McCarran bill in the Senate so that 
channeling of Federal funds in aid for the 
construction of airports will be kept on the 
State-Federal Government level. What Bal- 
timere’s mayor is contending for will create a 
hodgepodge development of airports in this 
State and hamper public airport construc- 
tion which will serve the entire State. I 
repeat my request that you advocate amend- 
ment of the Lea bill in the manner I have 
previously suggested. 

CHARLES H. Buck, 
Chairman, State Aviation Commis- 
sion of Maryland. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmitTH). 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this airport bill involves an appropria- 
tion, I believe, of about $700,000,000 to 
build airports all over the country. I 
think it is very distinctly a case of put- 
ting the cart before the horse because at 
this time the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has not settled their policy about 
who is going to use these airports that the 
taxpayers’ money is going to build. Ref- 
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erence has been made to it in this debate. 
At the present time, ship companies, 
railroad companies, bus companies, and 
so-called feeder companies have never 
been able to get an established policy 
from the Civil Aeronautics as to whether 
they are going to be able to operate or 
whether they are not going to be able to 
operate. I have no complaint against 
the four big air lines, but it does seem to 
me to be a rather remarkable situation 
that the Federal Government should be 
spending $700,000,000 to build airports 
for stopping places for the four big air 
lines, who are the only air lines up to 
now who seem to have obtained an estab- 
lished policy of who can use these air- 
ports. It does seem to me that before we 
can proceed with this program all the 
transportation lines of the country ought 
to know whether we are building a billion 
dollars’ worth of airports for the four big 
air lines or whether we are building them 
for the benefit of all the transportation 
systems in the country. I hope some 
thought will be given to the question of 
getting a definite policy of whether or 
not these airports are going to be used 
just for the four big air lines or whether 
they are going to be used for the benefit 
of the country generally before we spend 
all this money for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make a point of order that a quorum 
is not present. . 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


| Roll No. 167] 

Adams Ellis Kearney 
Bailey Ellsworth Keogh 
Baldwin, Md. Elsaesser Kilburn 
Baldwin,N.Y. Ervin King 
Bates, Mass. Fiannagan Kinzer 
Bennet, N.Y. Fulton Kirwan 
Bishop Gamble LeFevre 
Blackney Gardner Lesinski 
Bloom Gary Luce 
Bolton Gerlach Lynch 
Bradley, Mich. Gifford McConnell 
Bradley, Pa, Gillespie McGehee 
Brumbaugh Gillie McKenzie 
Buckley Gordon Madden 
Burgin Gore Maloney 
Butler Granger May 
Byrne, N. Y. Griffiths Merrow 

* Campbell Gwinn, N. Y. Miller, Calif. 
Canfield Hagen Miller, Nebr. 
Cannon,Fla. Hail, Monroney 
Clason Edwin Arthur Mott 
Cole, Kans, Hall, Norton 
Cooley Leonard W. O'Neal 
Corbett Hare Outland 
Courtney Harless, Ariz. Peterson, Ga. 
Cox Hart Pfeifer 
Curley Hartley Phillips 
Daughton, Va. Heffernan Plumiley 
Dawson Henry Powell 
De Lacy Herter Price, Fla. 
Dickstein Holmes, Mass. Quinn, N.Y 
Dingell Holmes, Wash. Rains 
Dolliver Hope Rayfiel 
Doughton, N. C, Izac Rich 
Douglas, Calif, Jensen Rivers 
Drewry Johnson, Rizley 
Durham Lyndon B. Robertson, 
Eaton Judd N. Dak. 
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Robinson, Utah Stigler Wadsworth 
Roe, N. Y. Stockman Wasielewski 
Rogers, Fla. Tarver Weiss 
Rogers,N. Y. Taylor Whittington 
Rowan Tolan Winter 
Savage Torrens Woodrum, Va. 
Short Vinson Worley 
Simpson, Pa. Voorhis, Calif. 
Starkey Vursell 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 293 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT ACT 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3615) to pro- 
vide Federal aid for the development 
of public airports and to amend existing 
law relating to air navigation facilities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 3615, with 
Mr. BarDEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr, Lea], the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
discuss briefly some of the principal pro- 
visions of this bill. 

The bill proposes a national airport 
program. It has in contemplation a 
synchronized system of airports covering 
the country. Those airports are intended 
to provide for commercial aviation as 
well as private flyers. 

You may divide the airports provided 
for into two general classes. One would 
be what is called class 4 or larger and 
the other would be what are called class 3 
or smaller. There will be approximately 
6,200 airports in the program, of which 
about 800 will be of the larger type and 
5,400 small ones for private flying and for 
local ana domestic commerce. 

The plan proposed is to be formulated 
by the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics. It will be the duty of the Admin- 
istrator under this bill to consult with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in formulat- 
ing this program, and with the States 
and municipalities of the country. He 
shall also confer with the War and Navy 
Departments, for two purposes: one, for 
consulting with the War and Navy De- 
partments as to how these new airports 
may serve national-defense purposes so 
lar as is feasible; and the other purpose 
of consultation with the War and Navy 
Departments is, to procure so far as fea- 
Sible the use of military airports for 
Civilian purposes when peace is fully re- 
Stored. 

The grants to be made by the Federal 
Government are limited entirely to funds 
already provided for that purpose. The 
total appropriations authorized by this 
bill would be $703,000,000. Of this sum 
$3,000,000 is to be appropriated for imme- 
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diate use in planning surveys and pre- 
paring preliminarily for the institution 
of this program. 

The program is to cover 10 years, to 
begin this year under the terms of this 
bill. Not exceeding $650,000,000 is au- 
thorized for airports in the States, at a 
rate not to exceed $100,000,000 a year. 
This gives the Committee on Appropria- 
tions a wide discretion as to when and 
how much shall be appropriated for 
these purposes. All the way through the 
bill it provides that not exceeding the 
specified sums may be authorized. 

The advantage of a long-time program 
for this purpose is apparent. This is a 
great program. It probably marks a 
great change in the transportation sys- 
tem of our country. It is not at all im- 
probable that the changes that will oc- 
cur in the next decade or two as affecting 
aviation will be similar to what was ac- 
complished in this country when we gave 
Federal aid to public roads. 

This plan gives the Committee on Ap- 
propriations complete control of the 
money that is simply authorized in this 
bill. The time for carrying out the pro- 
gram will give the country the benefit 
of experience as it progresses. It will 
permit the Federal Government to pro- 
ceed cautiously and with regard to the 
changing conditions that may develop as 
the program advances. In the end, it 
will make it possible to have a complete, 
comprehensive, and practical program 
for the advancement of aviation. Within 
a few years the passage of this bill will 
be a landmark in the progress of aviation 
in our country. 

Not exceeding 5 percent of the amount 
appropriated for these projects will be 
used for surveying, investigating, and 
preliminary purposes including adminis- 
tration. There is also a provision for the 
authorization of $50,000,000 for the Ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United 
States to develop aviation fields in those 
areas. Of this sum, there is authorized 
not exceeding $10,000,000 for the 10-year 
program for Alaska, $15,000,000 for Ha- 
wali, and $10,000,000 for Puerto Rico, and 
$15,000,000 for places net specifically 
named for the possessions of the United 
States. That might include any man- 
dated territory that the United States 
may take as the result of treaties follow- 
ing the war. 

The plan provides that after an appro- 
priation is made, the Administrator will 
apportion among the various States of 
the country 75 percent of the funds avail- 
able for projects. Fifty percent is to be 
allotted in the proportion of the popula- 
tion and area of each Staite to the total 
population and area of the United States. 
That formula was adopted in an attempt 
to assure every State in the country that 
it would have a reasonable and fair share 
of the money appropriated for this pur- 
pose. Naturally, the fundamental pur- 
pose is to provide airports where they are 
needed and not to provide them unless 
they are needed. 

This particular formula to a certain 
extent is an abstract one. It does not 
with absolute accuracy reflect the pur- 
pose of the bill to provide airports where 
needed, but it does serve the purpose of 
guaranteeing to each State a fair share 
of the funds appropriated. In order to 
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cover cases where there might be an 
unfair or unnecessary apportionment of 
funds or where there would be an im- 
provident apportionment of funds if 
this formula were followed strictly, the 
bill provides that 25 percent of the funds 
appropriated for projects are to be spent 
at the discretion of the Administrator in 
sections of the country where they are 
most needed. But money used out of the 
discretionary funds must be matched by 
at least a 50-percent contribution by the 
sponsors of the project. 

Approvals of projects and therefore 
for Federal funds must provide for no 
more than 50 percent as the share of the 
Federal Government. 

The agencies that may apply for these 
aid funds may be a State or Territory, 
or an agency of the State or Territory, 
or a county or municipality, political 
subdivision, or a tax-supported corpora- 
tion. 

Two or more qualified sponsors may 
join in an application. Undoubtedly, 
that will frequently occur. Municipali- 
ties near each other will join in applying 
for the funds to establish a jointly used 
airport. States may also cooperate with 
municipalities. We hope they will. 

Under this bill as it is written, it should 
be distinctly understood that it does not 
bar any appropriate sponsor from apply- 
ing for these funds. The State itself 
can apply. A State ordinarily has power 
to prohibit municipalities from applying 
for such aid. So far as the bill is con- 
cerned, it permits a municipality, State, 
county, or city, or political subdivision 
to qualify as a sponsor. It would permit 
a State and any other qualified sponsor 
to apply jointly. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. Very briefly. 

Mr, HEBERT. I just want to get a bit 
of information. Where a municipality 
wants to apply, then it does not have to 
go through the State, provided the muni- 
cipality provides the funds to match the 
Federal fund. Is that right? 

Mr. LEA. That is right. 

_ Mr. HEBERT. Suppose a State also 
has a similar set-up? If a State wants to 
locate an airport in a municipality, the 
State would have to furnish the funds to 
match the Federal fund? 

Mr. LEA. It would. Yes. At least 
there must be a sponsor who will match 
the Federal funds. Airports are for 
municipalities. Ordinarily a State will 
not own these airports. They are for the 
municipalities of the country and they 
will be maintained by the municipalities 
and operated by the municipalities, as a 
usual thing. Of course, a State could, 
if it wanted to, have an airport of its 
own, maintained at its own exvense, but 
I think it is likely that many States will 
be little disposed to go in, and out of the 
State treasury, build State airports, or 
support municipal airports. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is the point I am 
getting at. The city puts up the money 
and the city controls the airport, with 
the Federal Government? 


Mr. LEA. That is right. This goes on 


the theory that the man who pays the 
bill ought to have something to say about 
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how the money is spent. He ought to get 
what he wants for the money he puts up. 

Every project must be approved by the 
Administrator before any money can be 
spent by the Federal Government. In 
addition to that, after an agreement is 
reached, it must be reduced to writing. 
No money can be spent by the Federal 
Government until it is in writing, and 
that contract must provide a specific 
and definite sum of money as the total 
maximum liability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We put that in there to avoid 
running up costs on contracts after they 
are made. 

The Administrator must determine 
that the funds for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share are available before he 
approves it. He must ascertain that 
matching funds are available and that 
all the sponsorship requirements have 
been met. In addition to that, after it 
is proposed to build one of these air- 
ports, a public hearing is had, at which 
any person, or community, or organiza- 
tion substantially interested has the 
right to appear in support of or in oppo- 
sition to the establishment of the air- 
port. 

I should mention in passing that the 
only exception to this 50-percent match- 
ing requirement of Federal funds is in the 
case of Alaska. Provision is made that 
the Federal Government may contribute 
75 percent of the project costs in Alaska. 
One reason for this is because of the 
meager population of Alaska and its 
wealth is so limited in proportion to its 
area. In addition to that, all au- 
thorities on aviation agree that Alaska 
is going to be a very important part of 
the world in future aviation. There is 
a national necessity to take care of that 
situation. 

One of the sponsorship requirements, 
among others, is that the air field will be 
subject to undiscriminating use by the 
public on reasonable terms; that it will 
be suitably operated and maintained; 
that the aerial approaches will be cleared 
and kept clear; that the facilities of the 
airport will be available at all times, 
without charge, to the United States 
Government, except for expenses in re- 
pairing damages that the use of the air- 
port may suffer, or a reasonable charge 
where there is substantial use of the air- 
port for military purposes. 

The sponsors must also agree to give 
the Government space, without charge, 
in the airport buildings for air-traffic 
control, for weather-reporting service, 
and for communications. The airport 
authorities must keep records. 

One provision of this bill that has ex- 
_cited some criticism is the provision pro- 
viding that on request of the sponsor of 
an airport to the Administrator he may 
bring suit in the Federal court to con- 
demn property, as provided in the Fed- 
eral Act of 1931. 

The municipality or whoever owns the 
airport must bear all the expense of that 
condemnation proceeding. They can 
proceed that way only when the Admin- 
istrator determines that there will be 
unreasonable delay or no practicable 
method of condemning the property 
without that procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
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Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield five additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I was just 
wondering as I listened to the gentle- 
man’s able presentation, is not this a 
complete departure from the general 
rules of Federal aid, inasmuch as it per- 
mits a municipality to deal directly with 
the Federal Government? 

Mr.LEA. No; we have been doing that 
in airports up to date. Ordinarily the 
Government deals in direct contracts 
with those who assume their obligations. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am talk- 
ing about other Federal-aid projects. 

Mr. LEA. It is not similar to roads. 
The roads belong to the State; the State 
draws the money and builds the road. 
These airports belong primarily to the 
municipalities. 

Mr. REED of New York. Suppose a 
State has worked out an aviation plan 
which they believe is suitable for that 
State. Could this municipality totally 
disregard the State plan and deal with 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. LEA. It could. It could only in 
case the State law permitted it to do so 
and if the representatives of the Federal 
Government saw fit to accept its appli- 
cation. It might be that the city offered 
a better plan than the State. If here 
were two applicants for the same airport 
it would be for the Administrator to de- 
termine which would be accepted. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am not 
quarreling with the bill necessarily; I do 
not know enough about the bill at this 
time, I have not had an opportunity to 
study it, but I should like to clear the 
atmosphere a little bit as I go along. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINELE. I may state to the 
gentleman from New York that if the 
State law requires a channeling of funds 
through a State agency we feel that mat- 
ter should be settled between the States 
and the municipalities as to which law 
should govern. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LEA. Yes; the State has complete 
control of it. If the State does not want 
its municipalities to apply it has the 
right to prohibit them. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I may call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
fewer than half.the States have any of 
these acts at all. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. On page 3 of the com- 
mittee report appears the statement that 
the funds shall be channeled through 
the aeronautics commission of a State or 
other State agencies in the event any 
State has legislation setting up its own 
aeronautical commission, and providing 
for the funds to be disbursed under the 
direction of that State commission. Can 
the gentleman point out in the bill itself 
the provision in law to which that state- 
ment in the report makes reference? I 
have gone through it rather hurriedly but 
I confess I have not found it in the bill. 
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Mr. LEA. That statement in the re. 
port is the legal conclusion from the 
provisions of the bill. No exclusive 
privilege is given to the municipalities 
or to the State. The State, however, has 
power to prohibit a municipality from 
applying if it so desires. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then we understand the 
situation to be as stated in the report, 
that as to those States which have legis. 
latively set up aeronautical boards or 
commissions the funds will be channeled 
through such State agency. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Just a minute, if 
the gentleman from California will per- 
mit. The State’s authority would have 
to go a little further than just setting 
up the board, the State would have to 
provide for the channeling of funds 
through that board. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then do I understand 
the situation to be that unless the State 
has by legislation directed that all funds 
to come through this bill shall be handled 
by a State agency that they will be han- 
dled directly with the sponsors, each mu- 
nicipality? Is that right? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is unless the 
State acts as a cosponsor. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not get a good 
answer. 

Mr. LEA. I believe the situation is 
simply that this bill does not provide any 
exclusive approach to either the State or 
the municipality in applying; either may 
apply until there is some law that dis- 
qualifies one from applying. Whichever 
applies must arrange to pay the bill. 

A sponsor must be legally qualified to 
assume its obligation under the Govern- 
ment grant. The sponsor must be legally 
qualified under State law and meet the 
Federal requirements of a sponsor. 

Ordinarily a State would have no legit- 
imate reason for wanting to deprive a 
municipality of the right to build an air- 
port by using its own funds to match 
Federal funds. 

One of the deplorable features of the 
present situation is the strenuous efforts 
being made by agents of States to secure 
State channeling in States that are un- 
prepared to match Federal funds. 

I am afraid-if we compel State chan- 
neling by the States, we will definitely 
delay aviation progress. In fact, I think 
it is very improbable that many States, 
in any large measure, are going to buy 
these airports for the municipalities. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to get this clear. 
I think it is the most controversial thing 
in the entire bill, and for this reason I am 
asking the question. Assume that the 
State of Wisconsin, one of the districts 
of which I represent through its legisla- 
ture passes legislation setting up an 
aeronautical board in contemplation of 
the enactment of this legislation, and in 
that legislation provides and directs that 
any moneys obtained under the sponsor- 
ship of either the State or municipality 
shall be channeled through and be sub- 
ject to expenditure under the direction 
of this State body. 

Mr. LEA. That would give the State 
sole jurisdiction. 

Mr. KEEFE. That wouid give the 
State sole jurisdiction. Is there any- 
thing in this bill that would permit the 
State to do that, or is there anything 10 
here that would prevent that? 
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Mr. LEA. Yes. The State can do 
that. It can decide that question for 
itself. 

Mr. KEEFE. I cannot find language 
in here either way. 

Mr. LEA. There is, because a munici- 
pality is legally disqualified in view of 
that situation. It lacks legal authority 
to assume the responsibilities of a 
sponsor. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
bricfly. 

Mr. REED of New York. Suppose we 
have a situation such as exists in the 
case of some of the airports in my State, 
where they have runways already erected 
and in operation, as well as certain other 
improvements, can the Federal Govern- 
ment step in and say, “You will have to 
build thesé approaches as we suggest be- 
fore you get any more money,” or are 
they going to get any more money under 
this bill? 

Mr. LEA. If they will comply with the 
Federal requirements, they can qualify 
for funds. The theory of. Federal aid 
here, as in case of public roads, is that 
the standards of construction must con- 
form to Government specifications, or 
matching funds are not provided. 

Mr. REED of New York. They must 
comply with the Federal requirements tuo 
get any further benefits? 

Mr. LEA. Yes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Those are 
conditions precedent? 

Mr. LEA. And they must-have the 
approval of the Administrator for the 
money that is spent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has given 
long and serious consideration to all mat- 
ters that have a direct or indirect bear- 
ing upon the development of an adequate 
and efficient postwar system of air trans- 
portation. 

The committee is fully aware of the 
important part that aviation can and will 
take in the postwar period in promoting 
the general welfare, economic prosperity, 
and a system of national defense. 

The bill, H. R. 3615, now before the 
House makes provision for the develop- 
ment of one of the most essential features 
of postwar aviation, namely, a system 
of Federal aid for the development, con- 
struction, improvement, and repair of 
public airports in the United States. 

The bill, generally speaking, accepts 
the fundamental principles recommended 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in connection with the national airport 
plan it presented to Congress in Novem- 
ber 1944—House Document No. 807, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. 

I am of the opinion, after listening to 
the testimony of many distinguished and 
informed persons in aviation matters be- 
fore our committee, and who have given 
this bill their approval, that such an air- 
bort program as provided for in this bill 
Would give civil aviation a real chance to 
expand rapidly, now that the war is over, 
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and will, in addition, provide a public- 
works program of Nation-wide propor- 
tions which can be undertaken immedi- 
ately so as to provide thousands of jobs 
for ex-war workers during the period of 
reconversion from war work to civilian 
industry. 

An analysis of the bfll, by sections, 
follows: 


TiTLe I—FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 


By this section title I is given the title of 
“Federal-Aid Airport Act.” 


SECTION 2. DEFINITIONS 


This secion defines he terms “Administra- 
tor’; “airport”; “airport development”; air- 
port hazard”; “project”; “project costs”; 
“public agency”; “public airport”; “sponsor”; 
and “possessions.” 

The term “airport development” includes, 
among other things, the construction, al- 
teration, and repair of airport administra- 
tive buildings, but such term dces not in- 
clude the construction, alteration, or repair 
of airport hangars. While the Administra- 
tor will be authorized to pay not in excess 
of 50 percent cf allowable project costs in the 
case of airport administrative buildings, he 
will be authorized to grant such aid only to 
the extent that expenditures for such build- 
ings are reasonable and necessary in con- 
nection with the operation of the airport in 
question. 

By reason of a limitation in the definition 
of “project costs” the Administrator will not 
have authority to pay any part of the cost 
of acquiring land or any interest therein, or 
any easement through or other interest in 
air space. 


SECTION 3. NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN 


The Administrator is directed to prepare, 
and revise annually, a national plan for pub- 
lic airports in the United States and its 
Territories and possessions. 

The plan is to specify general location and 
types of development, adequate to antici- 
pate and meet the needs of civil aeronautics. 

The plan shall take into account the needs 
of both air commerce and private flying and 
the probable growth of civil aeronautics. 

The Administrator shall consult and con- 
sider recommendations of the Civil Aero- 


‘nautics Board, the States, Territories, and 


possessions and their political subdivisions; 
also the War and Navy Departments, and he 
shall determine the extent to which the 
military and naval airports and facilities 
will be available for civil use. The War and 
Navy Departments are required to consider 
the views of the Administrator to the end 
that military fields may be used for civil 
purposes to the extent feasible. 


SECTION 4. FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


To carry out the national airport plan, the 
Administrator, within the limits of avail- 
able appropriations, is authorized to make 
grants to public agencies for public airports. 

SECTION 5. APFROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations for preliminary expenses 

(a) An immediate appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 is authorized to cover preliminary plan- 


ning and surveys by the Administrator inci- 
dent to the initiation of the program, 
Appropriations for projects in States 
(b) For projects in the States, there is an 
authorization for annual appropriations 
amounting in the aggregate to $650,000,000 
over a period of 10 fiscal years beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. The 
appropriation for any one fiscal year may 
not exceed $100,000,000. Not to exceed 5 
percent of the annual appropriation is to 
be available for planning and research and 
administrative expenses. The appropriation 
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for each year is to remain available until 
June 30, 1956, unless sooner expended. 


Appropriations for projects in Territories 
and possessions 


(c) For projects in the Territories and 
possessions, there is an authorization for an- 
nual appropriations amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $50,000,000 over a period of 10 fiscal 
years beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946. Not more than $10,090,000 
will be available for Alaska, not more than 
$15,000,000 for Hawaii, and not more than 
$10,000,600 for Puerto Rico. Provisions simi- 
lar to those in subsection (b) are included as 
to administrative expenses and as to avail- 
ability of appropriations. 


Administrative erpenses 


(d) This subsection defines the type of 
administrative expenses for which funds may 
be expended. 


SECTION 6. DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS FOR 
PROJECTS IN STATES 


Apportionment of funds 


(a) This subsection provides for appor- 
tioning among the States 75 percent of the 
funds available for projects under the pro- 
gram-for the States, one-half in the propor- 
tion which the population of the State bears 
to the total population of all the States, and 
one-half in the proportion which the area of 
each State bears to the total area of all the 
States. Amounts apportioned for a State 
may be used only for projects in that State. 


Discretionary fund 


(b) The funds, amounting to 25 percent, 
which are required to be apportioned among 
the States will constitute a discretionary 
fund which may be used by the Administra- 
tor in carrying out the airport plan, regard- 
less of the State in which the projects are 
located. In using these funds the Adminis- 
trator is directed to take into account the 
needs in the various States for airport facil- 
ities. 


SECTION 7. DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS FOR PROJECTS 
IN TERRITORIES AND FOSSESSIONS 


The funds appropriated for the Territories 
and possessions may be used in carrying out 
projects deemed appropriate under the air- 
port plan, subject to the limitation regarding 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico indicated 
above. 


SECTION 8. SUBMISSION OF PROJECTS 
Subdmission 


(a) Any public agency, or two or more 
public agencies, may submit an application 
for approval of a project included in the then 
current national airport plan. Proposals are 
to conform with standards established by 
the Administrator, including standards for 
site selection, airport lay-out, grading, drain- 
age, seeding, paving, lighting, and safety of 
approaches. 

Approval 

(b) The Administrator may approve a 
project if satisfied that the proposal is sound; 
that sufficient funds are available; that the 
project will be completed without undue 
delay; and that sponsorship requirements 
have been or will be met. 

Hearings 

(c) Applications shall be public documents. 
Any person having a substantial interest 
may file a memorandum in support of or in 
opposition to an application. A public hear- 
ing with respect to the location of the air- 
port as to which airport development is pro- 
posed shall be accorded upon request. Hear- 
ings will be held in accordance with the 
Administrator’s regulations. i 
SECTION 9. FEDERAL SHARE OF PROJECT COSTS 

The Federal share of project costs may not 
exceed 50 percent except in the case of Alas- 
ka, in which the share may be not to exceed 
75 percent. 
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SECTION 10. SPONSORSHIP 


As a condition precedent to approval, the 
Administrator shall receive written assur- 
ances, satisfactory to him, that— 

(1) the project will be available for public 
use on fair and reasonable terms without 
unjust discrimination; 

(2) the airport will be suitably maintained; 

(3) aerial approaches will be protected and 
the creation of future hazards prevented; 

(4) the facilities will be available to the 
United States by Government aircraft at all 
times without charge other than (a) for 
damage done, and (b) if the use by military 
or naval aircraft be substantial, a reasonable 
charge based upon such use; 

(5) the owner or operator of the airport 
will provide the Government with space in 
airport buildings, free of charge, for traffic 
control, weather and communication activi- 
ties; 

(6) a standard accounting system pre- 
scribed by the Administrator will be main- 
tained; 

(7) annual or special airport reports will 
be made as the Administrator may reason- 
ably request; 

(8) the airport and its records will be avail- 
able to the Administrator's inspection. 

To insure compliance with sponsorship re- 
quirements, which the Administrator is di- 
rected to prescribe, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts with public 
agencies on behalf of the United States. 
Such contracts will be enforceable by decrees 
for specific performance. 


SECTION 11. GRANT AGREEMENTS 


The Administrator may offer to pay not 
exceeding 50 percent of allowable project 
costs. The offer shall state the maximum 
obligation of the United States and stipulate 
the obligations to be assumed by the project 
sponsor. Such offer and acceptance in writ- 
ing by the sponsor shall comprise a grant 
agreement. 


SECTION 12. ALLOWABLE PROJECT COSTS 


The United States is not obligated to pay 
any part of a project cost unless the Admin- 
istrator has first determined that such cost 
is allowable. A project cost shall be allow- 
able— 

(1) if it was incurred for airport develop- 
ment conforming to plans for an approved 
project and according to the terms of the 
grant agreement; 

(2) if it was incurred subsequent to the 
grant agreement, unless the cost related to 
necessary preliminary work; 

(3) but only to the extent that it is deter- 
mined by the Administrator to be reason- 
able in amount. 


SECTION 13, PAYMENTS 


The Administrator determines at what time 
and in what amounts payments shall be 
made, the aggregate of which at any time is 
not to exceed 50 percent of the project costs 
of development already performed. If excess 
payments are made they may be recovered 
by the United States. 


SECTION 14. PERFORMANCE OF CONSTRUCTION 
WORK 


Construction work shall be subject to in- 
spection and approval by the Administrator. 
Regulations shall require cost and progress 
reports by the sponsor. 


SECTION 15. ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR 
SPONSORS 


Where the Administrator is of the opinion 
that necessary property cannot be acquired 
without undue expense or delay, he may, at 
the request of the sponsor, exercise the Fed- 
eral power of condemnation to acquire the 
property for the sponsor. He is authorized to 
use the procedure of the act of February 26, 
1931, under which possession and title may 
be taken in advance of final Judgment. The 
entire cost is to be borne by sponsor, and 
the necessary funds are to be made available 
by the sponsor as needed, 
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SECTION 16. USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS 
Requests for use 


(a) When the Administrator determines 
the use of lands owned or controlled by the 
Government is reasonably necessary, he shall 
file a request with the agency having control 
of such land that the needed property (which 
may be any intexgst in land, including ease- 
men*s through or other interests in air space) 
be conveyed to the public agency sponsoring 
the project. 


Making of conveyances 


(b) The agency to which request is made 
shall determine whether compliance with the 
request is inconsistent with the agency’s 
needs, and is to notify the Administrator 
within 4 months. If compliance is not in- 
consistent with such needs the agency is au- 
thorized and directed, with the approval of 
the President and the Attorney Genera] of 
the United States, to convey the property 
requested. The interest conveyed shall auto- 
matically revert to the United States if not 
developed or it ceases to be used for airport 
purposes. 


SECTION 17. REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


The Administrator shall report to Congress 
as to his activities on or before the 3d day 
of January of each year. 

SECTION 18. FALSE STATEMENTS 

Any employee or agent employed by the 
United States or any public agency in con- 
nection with the submission of plans, con- 
tracts, and estimates of costs, who shall 
knowingly make any false representations in 
any report required to be made with inten- 
tion to defraud the United States, is punish- 
able by not to exceed 5 years’ imprisonment 
or a fine of $10,000, or both such fine and 
imprisonment, 


SECTION 19. EXISTING AIRPORT PROGRAMS 


The enactment of this bill is not to in- 
terfere with any existing airport program. 


TiTLE II—AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAws 
SECTION 201 


This section amends the Civil Aeronautics 
Act by clarifying the definition of “airport” 
and provides for the use of that term in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act wherever the term 
“landing area” ‘is now used. 


SECTION 202 


(a) This subsection amends section 302 
(a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

The principal change relates to the power 
of the Administrator to establish, operate, 
and maintain air-navigation facilities. Para- 
graph (1) of section 302 (a) now provides 
that air-navigation facilities may be estab- 
lished, operated, and maintained along the 
civil airways. The amendment would per- 
mit the Administrator to establish, operate, 
and maintain these facilities “wherever nec- 
essary.” In addition, the present subsection 
is amended by requiring the Administrator 
to provide such airways and air-navigation 
facilities as may be necessary for the opera- 
tions of air carriers under certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

(b) This subsection amends section 302 
(c) of the Civil Aeronautics Act to give the 
Administrator power, in carrying out section 
302, to acquire property through gifts or 
other methods of acquisition, including con- 
demnation, and to dispose of property. 

Such condemnation would be directly in 
behalf of the Government for its own air- 
navigation facilities and conducted under 
the act of February 26, 1931, hereinbefore re- 
ferred to. 

SECTION 203 


(a) This subsection amends section 303 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, which now for- 
bids the expenditure of Federal funds (other 
than those expended for military purposes or 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act) on airports 
or air-navigation facilities without a written 
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certification by the Administrator that the 
landing area or facility upon which the funds 
are to be expended is reasonably necessary 
for use in air commerce or in the interests of 
national defense. The principal amendment 
to this provision makes it perfectly clear that 
the Administrator also has jurisdiction un- 
der section 303 with respect to airport build- 
ings and other airport facilities and that he 
must find that the facilities are safe and ace- 
quate for present and prospective aeronauti- 
cal use, Other amendments are made for the 
purpose of facilitating the exercise of power 
under this section and making it more effec- 
tive. 

(b) This subsection adds to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act a new section 304, to condition 
expenditure of Federal funds on airports un- 
der the Civil Aeronautics Act upon the giving 
of assurance to the Administrator that the 
airport will be open for public use on fair and 
reasonable terms, that it will be operated and 
maintained suitably, and that the approaches 
will be cleared and protected. 

The new section 304 also deals with the 
granting of exclusive rights to the use of 
civil airways, airports, and other air-naviga- 
tion facilities. It forbids the granting of an 
exclusive right for the use of any civil air- 
way. This prohibition is now contained in 
section 302 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and is merely being transferred to this new 
section for the purpose of better placement 
in the statuté. The section also forbids the 
granting of an exclusive right for the use of 
an airport or other air-navigation facility 
upon or in connection with which Federal 
funds have been expended. This provision is 
contained in section 303 of existing law, but 
has been interpreted to permit the granting 
of an exclusive right if it is required in the 
interest of safety and the granting of such 
a right to the Government of the United 
States. In rewriting this provision the com- 
mittee retained the exception which would 
permit the granting of an exclusive right to 
the Government of the United States by 
writing it into the law specifically. However, 
the committee omitted a provision contained 
in H. R. 3170 which would have expressly au- 
thorized the Administrator to permit the 
granting of exclusive rights in the interest of 
safety, it being the committee’s intention 
that exclusive rights should not be granted, 
even under such circumstances. 


SECTION 204 


This section amends section 305 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act to conform to the exist- 
ing law by virtue of which the Weather Bu- 
reau is placed within the Department of 
Commerce instead of the Department o! 
Agriculture. 

SECTION 205 


This section adds a new section 804 to the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, imposing upon 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey duties in con- 
nection with the preparation of aeronautical 
charts. The addition of this section is for 
the purpose of clarification since under its 
general powers the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey has been performing this work for many 
years. 

SECTION 206 


This section amends section 5 (d) of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926. This section now 
provides that any Government agency hav- 
ing jurisdiction over an airport or emergency 
landing field owned or operated by the United 
States may provide for the sale of fuel, oil, 
equipment, supplies, shelter, and mechanical 
service. Under the present provision such 
sales or other assistance may be provided only 
if, by reason of an emergency, it is necessary 
to the continuance of the aircraft to the 
nearest airport operated by private enter- 
prise. This limitation has been changed 50 
that sales and other assistance may be pro- 
vided at any Government airport or emeé!- 
gency field located outside the continental 
United States or in a Territory or possession 
when comparable services and assistance are 
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not readily available from any other source. 
Such sales and other assistance may be pro- 
vided within the continental United States 
only if, by reason of dn emergency, such ac- 
tion is reasonably necessary to permit the 
continuance of the aircraft on its course. 
Limitations in this section do not restrict the 
Administrator’s power under existing law 
with respect to the Washington National 
Airport. 
SECTION 207 

This section amends existing law to pro- 
vide that funds appropriated for air-naviga- 
tion facilities shall remain available for two 
fiscal years. This section does not apply in 
the case of appropriations made pursuant to 
title I of the bill, which contains its own 
provisions as to the availability of appro- 
priations. 


Mr. Chairman, every witness appear- 
ing before the committee on this legis- 
lation was in favor of the Federal-aid 
eirport construction and improvement 
program which this bill authorizes. 
There was some difference of opinion as 
to the method to be pursued in channel- 
ing Federal funds for the purposes of 
the act, but there was no difference of 
opinion as to the desirability and neces- 
sity of legislation to accomplish the 
broad objectives sought by this bill. 

The witnesses in support of the bill 
represented different Government agen- 
cies, Federal, State, and municipal, hav- 
ing responsibility in the development of 
aviation. Airport operators, airport 
users, aircraft manufacturers, aviation 
insurance, veterans, general business, 
and construction industry also gave 
unanimous support to the purposes and 
fundamental principles of the bill. 

These witnesses included, among 
others, representatives of the Council of 
State Governments, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials, the 
United States Conference of Mayors, the 
American Municipal Association, the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers, the Port of New York Authority, 
the Air Transport Association, the Feeder 
Airlines Association, the National Avia- 
tion Trades Association, the National 
Aeronautics Association, the Aircraft 
Distributors and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Associated General 
Contractors of America, the American 
Road Builders Association, and the 
American Legion. 

The testimony before the committee 
clearly and forcibly demonstrated that 
the proposed airport program is a mat- 
ter of national necessity in that it would 
serve many national needs and prove 
of great benefit to the public in many 
ways. 

It was evident that such a program of 
airport development would stimulate 
and improve commerce, create a strong 
and efficient air-transportation business, 
stimulate aircraft manufacturing, and 
allied industries, and the many airport 
businesses such as the servicing and sell- 
ing of aircraft and aviation materials 
and supplies. Furthermore, it would 
undoubtedly, by stimulation of aircraft 
and transportation business, increase 
permanent employment, stimulate pri- 
vate investment, and increase the na- 
tional income. 

It is equally clear that the develop- 
ment of airfields will create improved 


and cheaper transportation facilities and 
services; make available the advantages 
of air-mail service tc a larger portion 
of the population; bring private flying 
within the reach of the general public 
and make the private plane more use- 
ful; benefit the communities served by 
airports, and, in general, it would stimu- 
late commerce by providing a new 
growth industry for personal and com- 
mercial transportation. 

It was also pointed out that such a 
program as contemplated by this bill 
would prove valuable to our national de- 
fense as it would provide facilities needed 
for use by the armed forces, both in times 
of war and in peacetime, by ensuring a 
strong and efficient aircraft manufac- 
turing industry; by making possible a 
larger and more efficient air-transport 
system; by stimulating pilot and me- 
chanic training; by providing a proving 
ground for military aviation; and by 
generally making the Nation more air- 
minded. 

In conclusion, may I also bring to the 
attention of the House that the com- 
mittee, probably with exception as to 
one point, is in favor of the adoption of 
this bill. I trust that it may have the 
support and dpproval of the House. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr, STEFAN. When the chairman of 
the committee the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Lea] had the floor, he indi- 
cated that Alaska would get $10,000,000, 
Puerto Rico $10,000,000, Hawaii a cer- 
tain amount,‘and so forth. Why was the 
District of Columbia left out of this bill? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I 
am of the opinion that, under the provi- 
sions of the bill, it would be included. If 
there is any doubt as to the effect of the 
language in the bill, then I would favor 
any necessary amendment to make such 
purpose clear and definite. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is that an assurance 
from the gentleman that the District of 
Columbia will be included in this and can 
participate? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I 
am certainly in favor of it. If it is not 
already provided for by the language of 
the bill, then an. appropriate amendment 
should be made to accomplish the pur- 
pose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. H1nsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the provisions of this bill have been 
pretty well explained in general. I no- 
tice the Members of the House have a 
good many questions to ask. I am pre- 
pared to offer myself for their question- 
ing. To the best of my ability I will 
answer them. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. In view of the 
gentleman’s willingness to cooperate 
with us by answering questions, can he 
advise us whether the bill contains any 
reference which would either permit or 
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prohibit the charge of a landing fee to 
any federally owned airplane at an air- 
port constructed from these funds? 

Mr. HINSHAW. The bill provides that 
at such airports as are covered by the bill, 
where Army and Navy planes stop as an 
occasional matter, no charge shall be 
made. However, if the Army or the Navy 
establishes a base at any airport or uses 
it as a base, in other words, makes fre- 
quent use of it beyond what might be 
considered ordinary transit, that is, or- 
ganized use, it shall pay a reasonable fee 
to the owner and operator of the airport, 
generally a municipality, in order that 
it may maintain that airport and carry 
on its functions. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Does not that 
privilege extend: also to the airplanes of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
other Federal agencies? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is not lim- 
ited just to the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. HINSHAW. No. The language 
used is “Government aircraft.” 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I should like the gen- 
tleman to clear -up the jurisdiction of the 
States and the municipalities. I under- 
stood the gentleman from California to 
say that the State is prior, and yet the 
municipality has authority. If the State 
is prior, how could the municipality have 
authority in case of a conflict? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Permit me to discuss 
that briefly to the best of my ability. 
The gentleman will realize very clearly 
that there is a great conflict between the 
jurisdiction of the States and the munic- 
ipalities when it comes to the business 
of receiving Federal contributions. Of 
course, both groups insist that their 
rights shall be maintained. The com- 
mittee did its utmost to compromise the 
matter fairly. In other words, the juris- 
diction of the bill is such that wherever 
a State passes a law or has a law in ef- 
fect stating that all such contributions 
shall go through the State, naturally it 
will go*through the State. If there is 
no such law on the statute books, then 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
is required to be sure that the sponsor- 
ship for the airport shall meet certain 
conditions. The principal qualifications 
for sponsorship is contribution of funds. 
Wherever the State legislatures desired 
to make appropriations for the contribu- 
tion of funds toward the airport, natu- 
rally they would join in the sponsor- 
ship of the airport. Without that spon- 
sorship, the municipality would have to 
do it alone. So there is this encourage- 
ment, that wherever a State desires to 
make a contribution, of course the State 
will be consulted, but if the State refuses 
to make a contribution, refuses to have 
anything to do with it in any way, the 
Administrator is then permitted to pro- 
ceed directly with the municipality or the 
municipalities. 

Mr. JENKINS. In that connection, 
then, after the arrangement has -been 
made, the bill provides that whoever asks 
for the airport must come forward with 
at least 50 percent of the expense thereof. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. They must con- 
tribute 50 percent of the expenses ex- 
cluding lands. The bill specifically ex- 
cludes land from that 50-percent pro- 
vision. The funds are precluded from 
being used for the purchase of land. 

Mr. JENKINS. The municipalities 
then must provide the land? 

Mr. HINSHAW. They must provide 
the land and clear the approaches. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In other 
words, the municipality or the local 
sponsors must provide the land plus 50 
percent? 

Mr. HINSHAW. They must supply 
the land plus 50 percent and clear the 
approaches. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does this 
bill do anything to unfreeze the Army 
air bases that have been inactivated but 
which have not been made open for 
civilian plane use? 

Mr. HINSHAW. This bill does not 
deal directly with that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It does 
deal with the use of bases where there is 
some continued use. I will say the 
gentleman referred to that a minute ago. 

Mr. HINSHAW. According to my 
present information, may I tell the 
gentleman the Surplus Property Disposal 
agency is now making arrangements with 
reference to the naval airfields which are 
declared surplus or soon will be, and the 
military fields, for the disposition of 
those fields in accordance with the de- 
grees of priority that were set forth in 
the Surplus Property Disposal Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I 
yield two additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The question posed 
by the gentleman from South Dakota, I 
think, is important, and I think it should 
be pointed out that it is expected and 
hoped that the military airfields that are 
no longer needed for military purposes 
will be available in this program and it 
is specifically provided in the bill that in 
formulating the program the Adminis- 
trator shall confer with the Army and 
Navy to the end that those airports be 
made available and a demand made as 
to those that are available. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes, they would be- 
come part of the over-all airport plan as 
, soon as they are made available. The 
committee, I know, is of a mind to en- 
courage these agencies to dispose of their 
surplus fields in that way. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I make one fur- 
ther suggestion. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CoLE] inquired as to 
the charge for the use of airports for 
federally owned planes. I think it should 
be pointed out also that we provide in 
this bill that the sponsors of the local 
airport shall provide space for Weather 
Bureau equipment and operation and 
other things incident to the operation 


of the airport provided by the Govern-_ 
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ment and that it shall be provided free of 
charge to the Federal Government. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct with- 
in the limitations placed in the bill. 
There are three services, the weather 
service, the airways traffic control, and 
the communications incident thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish I had the time, in the 5 min- 
utes allotted to me, to express my regard 
for the great committee which reported 
this bill, and especially for the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. I 
have served with him for many years and 
on that account regret all the more that 
I have to oppose the bill reported by the 
committee, I also regret having to op- 
pose the bill because of the strong senti- 
ment in favor of the bill in some parts 
of my own State. A lot of people out 
there want the Government to continue 
to build their airports for them and to 
continue to furnish the money to provide 
other facilities and advantages which 
they should furnish for themselves. 

But the bill is an anachronism. It 
harks back to the old WPA days before 
the war when this program was started 
and when the Federal Government was 
contributing large sums to the States and 
municipalities to prime the pump. Those 
days are gone—let us hope forever. This 
bill would have been in order at ‘that 
time. It would have been an appropri- 
ate part of that program. But it is out 
of place and wholly obsolete in this mod- 
ern day when WPA programs have been 
discarded and the States and cities have 
funds with which to finance their own 
improvements. The bill should not be 
Passed. 

In the first place, this bill should not 
be passed because we do not need it. At 
the beginning of the war we had a very 
complete system of airports, numbering 
1,857, distributed strategically through- 
out the United States, as of July 1, 1940. 
To that number we have added during 
the war CAA airports, War Department 
ports, and naval ports until we have 
today a total of 3,774 airports, as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. 

That we do not need further airports 
at this time is demonstrated conclusively 
by the fact that the representatives of 
the War Department testified before the 
Committee on Appropriations last week 
that they are now arranging to return all 
of the 305 airports which they have op- 
erated during the war except 152. They 
say the 152 which they will retain are 
ample for all their needs and the rest 
are being turned over to the local au- 
thorities and municipalities without 
compensation. 

The Navy is also returning all the ports 
which they have built or owned or op- 
erated during the war with the exception 
of 96. They testify that 96 will more than 
supply their requirements in time of 
peace. The remainder of the 3,774 air- 
ports—most of which have been built 
and all of which have been enlarged dur- 


ing the war—are available for any pur-. 
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pose for which this bill proposes to pro- 
vide. 

It should also be noted that few if any 
of our commercial planes will require as 
long runways and as commodious facili- 
ties as required by our largest war planes, 
In fact it has been repeatedly testified 
by the highest authorities that in contra- 
vention with the views expressed here 
this afternoon, few if any of the war 
planes to be declared surplus can be used 
or reconditioned for use as peacetime 
planes. They require too much fuel, too 
much oil, and the cost of reconversion is 
higher than a new and better adapted 
commercial plane would cost. We not 
only have enough airports but we have 
as large and as adaptable airports as civil 
aviation will require for many years to 
come. In fact the principal purpose for 
which any funds made available under 
the pending bill would be used would be 
merely to enlarge and enhance and ag- 
grandize existing ports to promote the 
commercial and civic interests and am- 
bitions of enterprising -nunicipalities and 
chambers of commerce. Pork—in large 
and luscious chunks—at the expense of 
the taxpayers and the United States 
Treasury. 

In fact, the report on the bill plainly 
states that there is no present need for 
this money, but that it is to provide 
“airports adequate to anticipate the 
needs of civil aeronautics in the United 
States.” In critical times like these 
when we can’t balance the Budget this 
bill proposes to spend money we have not 
got to anticipate alleged needs—which 
the bald statistics of the CAA, the War 
Department, and the Navy Department 
show we do not need. 

In the second place, we should not pass 
this bill and authorize this Arabian 
Nights program for the simple reason 
that we have not the money. 

Mr. Chairman, we must get down to 
earth again. We must realize that we 
are operating under quite.a different 
financial status from that we knew in 
the old days before the war. Then we 
were a rich nation. Money was plenti- 
ful. We could afford to buy whatever 
we needed or whatever pleased our fancy. 
If we incidentally wasted a billion dollars 
or two, it was not such a serious matter. 
There was always more where that came 
from. 

Today the situation is drastically dif- 
ferent. We-owe nearly $300,000,000,000. 
We are short billions of dollars of bal- 
ancing our Budget. We must pay our 
debts. We must practice some elemen- 
tal economy. We cannot spend money 
for a program merely because the money 
would be advantageously spent. The! 
day has gone by—for the present at leas‘ 
We can now spend money only for that 
which is indispensable. And this dia- 
mond tiara airport program is not indis- 
pensable. We can use the 3,774 airports 
and get along very well in the language 
of the classical legal adage. We mus! 
be just before we are generous. We 
must pay our honest debts before we 
make a gracious present to these favored 
cities of half the cost of these glittering 
airports refurbished at Federal expense 
to attract local business. 

In short, the program to be promoted 
by the pending bill is an unholy combi- 
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nation of two ancient institutions with 
which we have had long experience— 
WPA and the pork barrel. The program 
here sought to be continued was initiated 
and had its beginning in the WPA of pre- 
war days. This bill proposes to resusci- 
tate the WPA program when most of us 
had hoped to avoid another WPA, or at 
least defer it until every other resource 
had been exhausted. It also includes the 
old pork-barrel program under which fa- 
vored localities dipped their hands deep 
in the Federal Treasury for local benefits 
and free contributions. 

But the most serious menace of this 
bill is that it opens the doors to unlimited 
deficit spending. We have before us the 
warning example of what deficit spend- 
ing will do in the present precarious con- 
dition of the English exchequer. They 
began spending money they did not have 
even before the war—living on borrowed 
capital. This bill proposes to adont the 
same vicious policy of deficit spending for 
America. For every dollar of the money 
to be spent under this bill will have to 
be borrowed. We are already preparing 
on a gigantic scale for the Eighth War 
loan. We have not enough money to pay 
even our legitimate expenses. We must 
float a huge loan to pay a portion of our 
current obligations. If we add to our 
obligations the money proposed in this 
bill, we will have to borrow it. That is 
the road England took and which has 
led to her present embarrassing state. 
A vote for this bill is a vote for deficit 
spending, a vote for the strongest infla- 
tionary influences that can be brought 
to bear against our fiscal system, an 
undermining influence upon our national 
credit. And for what purpose? To turn 
over millions of dollars to States and 
municipalities which are in far better 
financial condition than the National 
Government. The Federal Government 
is in the red—approaching $300,000,000,- 
000 in the red. And the States and 
municipalities are without exception in 
the best financial condition in their his- 
tory. If anyone doubts that, let him go 
out and check up on the financial con- 
dition of his State or city as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1945. And then, if he has the 
heart to do it, let him check up on the 
condition of the United States Treasury. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this bill is but the 
ertering wedge. It opens the way to 
endless extension. Read the report on 
this point. Here it is on page 2 of the 
report: 

This airport system is to include not only 
the large terminal airports needed to accom- 
modate commercial air transportation but 
also the many smaller airports needed for 
private or personal flying. 


The bill specifically provides for a 
favored few favored cities. 

But the CAA some months ago issued 
the report of a survey listing all the 
potential airports in the country. It 
comprised a book the size of a telephone 
directory. It listed towns all over my 


congressional district and every other 
Congressional district and right after 
breakfast the next morning, when the 
newspapers carried excerpts from the re- 
Port, commercial clubs and chambers of 
commerce in my State began writing me 
to send them the money. They thought 
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it was already here waiting for them and 
they prepared to spend it. They are still 
waiting. And when the towns provided 
for by this bill begin to get their money 
every town listed in the CAA survey wiil 
begin to get impatient for like favors and 
the line will begin to form on the right. 
Billions of dollars would not suffice to 
care for this program exiended to its 
ultimate conclusion. The time to stop it 
is right now. We do not need these air- 
ports. And we have not the money to 
pay for them. And we must protect the 
country from the inflation which inevi- 
tably accompanies such expenditures. 

Every Member of this House favors 
economy—at least he favors economy as 
an abstract virtue when approached on 
the subject by constituents or newspaper 
reporters. There is not a man who favors 
this bill who did not vote last week to 
cut $5,000,000,000 out of our national 
revenues. And the newspapers in report- 
ing the debate reported a general demand 
on the floor for retrenchment. The 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means especially—for whom I have the 
deepest respect and affection—is re- 
ported to have demanded, both on the 
floor and in the lobby, that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations cut down expendi- 
tures. And here the next bill on the 
floor is a proposition—not to retrench— 
not even to hold expenditures in status 
quo—but to increase expenditures. 

My friends, spending money does not 
begin with the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It begins with the legislative com- 
mittees. It begins in bills just like this, 
to which nobody pays any particular at- 
tention. When the point of no quorum 
was made here this morning there were 
less than 30 people on the floor. The 
Members did not have enough interest 
in the bill to be here. But a committee 
brings in a report and everybody takes it 
as a matter of course and it is passed 
practically by unanimous consent. Then 
they come to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and say, “This bill was passed 
by a large majority. You are under a 
mandate to appropriate the money.” 

The war is not over. War expendi- 
tures are still continuing. Billions of 
doliars must be spent, because of the war, 
in the next 2 years. War incomes are 
still flowing. War wages, prices, and 
profits are still accruing and accumu- 
lating in vast amounts. We are still 
spending warmoney. Weare still draw- 
ing war incomes. But we are cutting 
down war taxes. This generation which 
made this debt ought to pay it. We ought 
to pay it while we can pay it, while our 
national inccme is high, while every- 
body has the money to pay it. But we 
vote to cut $5,000,000,000 off of taxes and 
off the national income. And the alibi 
we offer is that we are going to economize 
and the Committee on Appropriations is 
admonished to cut down expenditures. 
Then you bring in a bill like this. In- 
stead of economizing you propose to in- 
crease expenditures. 

The trouble with this Congress is that 
it has got used to spending money, and 
it is going to be hard to get down to a 
plane of not spending money. If we are 
not going to repudiate our debts, if we 
are not going to go into a great tailspin 
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of inflation; if we are to get back on 
a sound common-sense business basis, we 
must stop throwing money around in this 
profligate way. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I have not 
more time. The bill ought to be defeat- 
ed. The country wants it defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe it appropriate, because of the re- 
marks meade by our friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON] to review quickly, but 
factually, what has happened in the 
United States through the action of the 
Congress in reference to Federal-aid 
highway legislation, and is now proposed 
for airport development, and which has 
become a recognized part of the Ameri- 
can system of transportation. 

In 1911, 1912, and in 1914 measures 
were brought before the Congress to ini- 
tiate a Federal-aid highway program for 
this Nation. On those occasions the 
legislation was defeated and it was not 
until 1916, on the fourth attempt, that 
Congress realized the necessity for a co- 
ordinated system or pattern by which 
we would construct the Federal-aid high- 
ways. You will recall the time in Amer- 
ica when you would ride on a hard- 
surfaced road for 30, 40, or 50 miles and 
then drop off literally in the mud and 
rocks, and after 50 miles of that sort of 
transportation condition you encoun- 
tered another short stretch of improved 
or surfaced road. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It was 
not until 1921. I had charge of the bill 
that created this Federal highway sys- 
tem. Up until that time there was not 
an organized highway system in this 
country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Would the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, disagreeing with 
the date I have used, agree with my 
statement as to conditions? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In 1916 
we merely authorized a little money to 
build some test roads over the country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct, and 
is what I desired to say. The Congress 
embraced the theory, and began the 
practice, of our Federal-aid highway 
system. I congratulate the gentleman 
from Kentucky for his interest then in 
such legislation and his continued sup- 
port since when such legislation has been 
considered. 

We came out of World War I and be- 
cause of these roads that were being con- 
structed and the automobiles that were 
being developed, became a nation on 
wheels. We were then and have con- 
tinued since as the No. 1 transportation 
country of the World. We are emerging 
from the present global struggle not only 
a people on wheels but, more than that, 
a nation on wings. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. At the 
time they said that Federal-aid road leg- 
islation would bankrupt the country. It 
has instead proved a wonderful thing 
for the country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
correct. When we provide a dollar in 
contribution to a Federal-aid highway or 
a Federal-aid airport system we are 
spending a dollar that will return multi- 
plied dividends in the advantages it 
brings back to this Nation and to the 
people’s well-being. Such values could 
never have been gained by a hodge-podge 
or a hit-and-miss system of development 
such as took place prior to our Federal- 
aid highway program and such necessary 
airport construction as we have had in 
this country. 

Mr. HINSHAW.. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] should 
recall that Federal aid to air lines 
brought back to the Government $50,- 
000,000 profit from air mail. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The _ gentleman 
from California is correct in that ob- 
servation. I return to observe a case in 
question, in Missouri, for my fine col- 
league from that State. In the year 1928 
the city of St. Louis decided to issue $2,- 
000.000 in bonds for the construction of 
an airport. Those who desired the is- 
suance of the bonds felt that the build- 
ing of that project was in the public in- 
terest, but there was a group of indi- 
viduals in St. Louis who believed that it 
was a private project and fought the 
program on that score. 

What happened? In view of what our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNoN] has said, I 
read the declaration which was made by 
the spokesman in opposition to that air- 
port development: 


It will afford a starting and landing place 
for a few wealthy, ultrareckless persons, who 
own planes and who are engaged in private 
pleasure flying. They may pay somewhat 
for the privilege. It will afford a starting 
and landing place for pleasure tourists from 
other cities, alighting in St. Louis while 
flitting here and yon. It will offer a pas- 
senger station for the very few persons who 
are able to afford, and who desire to ex- 
perience, the thrill of a novel and expensive 
mode of luxurious transportation. The num- 
ber of persons using the airport will be about 
equal to the total number of persons who 
engage in big-game hunting, trips to the 
African wilderness, and voyages of North 
Pole exploration. * * * 

In the very nature of things, the vast ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of city—a 99 per- 
cent majority—cannot now, and never can, 
reap any benefit from the existence of an 
airport. True, it may be permitted to the 
ordinary common garden variety of citizen 
to enter the airport free of charge, so that 
he may press his face against some restrict- 
ing barrier, and sunburn his throat gazing 
at his more fortunate compatriots as they 
sportingly navigate the empyrean blue. But 
beyond that, beyond the right to hungrily 
look on the ordinary citizen gets no benefit 
from the taxes he is forced to pay. 


It is noteworthy that the Missouri Su- 
preme Court did not hold ta that view- 
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point, and replied to the plaintiff with 
this opinion: 


An airport with its beacons, landing fields, 
runways, and hangars is analogous to a har- 
bor with its lights, wharves, and docks; the 
one is the landing place and haven of ships 
that navigate the water, the other of those 
that navigate the air. With respect to the 
public use which each subserves, they are 
essentially of the same character. If the 
ownership and maintenance of one falls with- 
in the scope of municipal government, it 
would seem that the other must necessarily 
do so. We accordingly hold that the acqui- 
sition and control of an airport is a city 
purpose within the purview of general con- 
stitutional law. 


This very airport, the facilities of 
which were to be used by so few, accord- 
ing to the _ short-sighted opponents, 
brought to St. Louis on scheduled air 
lines last year the number of approxi- 
mately 175,000 individuals. The figure 
does not include departures. We arrive 
at the basis of some 35 scheduled depart- 
ing planes each day, multiply the figure 
by the 365 days of the year, and use 20 
passengers per plane. The over-all total 
is conservative, but canceled flights due 
to weather, and so forth, have been con- 
sidered. 

Justice Cardozo, in 1928, gave the fol- 
lowing view in connection with the desire 
of Utica, N. Y., to issue airport bonds: 

We think the purpose to be served is both 
public and municipal. A city acts for city 
purposes when it builds a dock or a bridge or 
a street or asubway. Its purpose is not differ- 
ent when it builds an airport. Aviation is 
today an established method of transporta- 
tion. The future, even the near future, will 
make it still more general. The city that is 
without the foresight to build the ports for 
the new traffic may soon be left behind in 
the race of competition. Chalcedon was 
called the city of the blind because its found- 
ers rejected the nobler site of Byzantium 
lying at their feet. The need for vision of 
the future in the governance of cities has not 
lessened with the years. The dweller within 
the gates, even more than the stranger from 
afar, will pay the price of blindness. 


Mr. Chairman and my fellow Mem- 
bers, let us not be blind to our responsi- 
bility for leadership. The country calls 
for us to display realism in a world where 
the plane has shrunken distances. 

We must remember that for many 
years a large'part of our airport con- 
struction has been, first, a part of the 
work-relief program and, later, a part of 
the defense program. But we are now 
approaching a period when civil aviation 
is to be so important a part of our peace- 
time national economy, that airport de- 
velopment is a necessity to insure in the 
near future that aviation can maintain 
its rightful position as a major form of 
transportation along with the highway: 
water, and rail systems of our country. 

It seems fair to use as an analogy the 
growth of the automotive industry after 
the last war. The Government provided 
the roads that the automobile needed, 
while today the airplane needs airports. 
These highways created traffic and, as a 
result, thousands of small service and 
repair stations came into existence, as 
they will come into existence at future 
airports. As road construction increased, 
the use of the automobile increased, and 
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sales mounted rapidly. These sales were 
followed by an increased number of bet- 
ter jobs in manufacturing plants, service 
and repair stations. This employment 
increase created a greater ability to buy, 
Thus was established a creative circle, 
with city, county, State, and Federa] 
Governments providing the road facili- 
ties and law enforcement. Private in- 
dustry contributed the manufacturing, 
service facilities, motortruck and bus 
transportation that meant an ever in- 
creasing demand for motor vehicles. 

When we bring this type of legislation 
here, it is not truth to charge that in 
building airports we will benefit the air 
lines alone. We know that in 412 city 
communities with a population above 25.- 
000 in this country, there are 602 air- 
ports. Only one-third of the 6,300 towns 
with 1,000 to 25,000 population have any 
airports whatsoever. Yet the gentleman 
from Missouri says we have too many 
airports today. We know that the met- 
ropolitan districts cover about 1.5 per- 
cent of the land area of this country, and 
they average one airport for 80 square 
miles, while in the remainder of the 
United States we have only one airport 
for approximately 1,230 square miles. 

This legislation before us today is not 
primarily in the interest of the opera- 
tion of the air carriers of this country. 
It will be to the benefit of the private 
flyer, and by “private flyer” I do not 
mean for pleasure travel; I mean by 
“private flyer” the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker in the conduct 
of their business, and these boys who are 
returning by the hundreds of thousands 
from the armed services, who will want to 
fly, and they will not expect to drive 50, 
60, or 75 miles in order to pilot an air- 
plane. They want that facility to be in 
their own community, and they have a 
right to expect it. These airport facili- 
ties will also provide for the feeder lines 
which are absolutely necessary to fit 
naturally into the system of the great air 
transport carriers of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well for us to re- 
member that in the Presidential mes- 
sage of our late Chief Executive in Jan- 
uary of this year he made this state- 
ment: 

To avail ourselves fully of the benefits of 
civil aviation, and if we use the automobiles 
that we can produce, it will be necessary to 
construct thousands of airports and to over- 
haul our entire highway system. 


When President Roosevelt made that 
observation and challenge it was not 
alone for himself but he voiced the feel- 
ing of an awakening American people, 
as I believe this Congress will speak for 
the air era now on us. Aviation has come 
of age and we who believe in aviation, 
and certainly this Congress as individuals 
and as a collective body believes in avia- 
tion, are strongly in favor of the purposes 
of this bill. 

Turning aside for a moment, a very 
dear friend became 75 years of age. He 
became interested in taking a flight no! 
so long ago and wanted to fly over his 
friends below. A little two-place aircraft 
was secured and he climbed in with the 
pilot. After he had flown over the com- 
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munity for approximately 20 minutes, 
the pilot brought the ship in and he said 
to his passenger, whom we call “Uncle 
Dudley” affectionately: “Uncle Dudley, 
were you frightened?” ‘Uncle Dudley re- 
plied, “No, but I never did let my full 
weight down in it.” 

Mr. Chairman, the citizens of the 
United States have literally placed their 
full weight of approval for this plan of 
providing the airport facilities that are 
absolutely necessary if America is to con- 
tinue, as it has in the past, as a great 
forward-moving Nation. Whenever we 
bring peoples closer together, whenever 
we let communities rub shoulders, as they 
will through aviation, then we are doing 
a good job for better business relation- 
ships and mutual understanding. When 
we build an airport in a community we 
widen the circumference of living for 
each and every person there and that 
airport becomes the focus of radiating 
lines of communication with other cities, 
States, and countries. Such is the back- 
bone and the basic philosophy of this 
legislation. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Speaking of the 
St. ‘Lcuis proposition, the air lines are 
now meeting railway competition and a 
businessman can come to Washington 
from St. Louis in less than half of the 
time he would if he used the railroad. If 
we take a plane to St. Louis, it takes 
some of us longer to get down to our 
homes from St. Louis than it takes to 
go from Washington to St. Louis. That 
is why we want these airports scattered 
throughout the rural sections so we can 
have these facilities. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
quite correct. I recently flew from Chi- 
cago to Kansas City in less time than it 
took to drive from Kansas City to Mary- 
ville, a distance of 93 miles. An airport is 
ready for personal plane use in Mary- 
ville, but it can be improved under the 
help from this bill so that a feeder air- 
line can operate successfully. Hundreds 
of like instances could be cited as proof 
that we need now coordinate the plan- 
ning and construction of airports for the 
travelers who are ready to use this speedy 
and safe means of transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, for 
the first time in many years I can see 
some hope of our being able to balance 
the Budget in the near future. For 
years there has been a little group in 
this House, led by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], who has con- 
stantly fought to protect the Treasury 
and the taxpayers of the United States. 
But you will recall that every attempt 
that we made in these years to reduce ap- 
propriations was beaten down by a group 
of spenders led by the distinguished gen- 
Ueman from Missouri. We now wel- 
come him to our ranks. He is going to 
be a tower of strength to those of us who 
have been looking with yearning eyes to 
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the balancing of the Budget. So, do not 
tell me that a leopard cannot change his 
spots. But there is another aspect to 
this matter. Where are we going to get 
the money for these enormous expendi- 
tures? I need not tell you that the na- 
tional debt is now about $270,000,000,000, 
which is a sum that is astronomical in 
its proportions and will require 10 to 15 
generations to pay off. I am not decry- 
ing this particular appropriation, because 
I realize that we are on the threshold 
of the air age and must make provisions 
for it. It may be necessary, but I am 
wondering whether we could not prolong 
this program a little longer than is pro- 
vided for in the bill before us. Six hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars is not a sum 
to be sneezed at, and I need not remind 
you Members that every State treasury in 
the Union is better able to finance local 
improvements than is the Federal Treas- 
ury. As a matter of fact, we are now 
scraping the bottom of the Federal bin. 
Let me ask you this: How can you expect 
tax reductions on one hand while con- 
stantly increasing appropriations on the 
other? The two do not mesh. When 
appropriations go up taxes must of neces- 
sity also go up, or deficit spending must 
be resorted to, and we want to get rid 
of deficit spending. We have had this 
unhealthy situation for about 14 years, 
and it is high time that we place our 
house in order. To attain that objective, 
which we strive for, I am going to sug- 
gest that we set up a Budget committee 
of the House, to be composed of members 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Committees on Military and Naval Af- 
fairs, as well as members of other com- 
mittees, and let that committee meet 
yearly and determine just how much we 
must and can afford to spend during the 
current fiscal year. Then let the Con- 
gress keep within that budget. We can- 
not continue along the present line of 
loose spending when committees act on 
their own initiative in bringing in bills 
that call for the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions, if not of billions. We are 
going to have a tremendous load in tak- 
ing care of those who come back from 
this war wounded and ill and the de- 
pendents of our heroic dead, also in serv- 
icing the debt, in addition to the ordinary 
expenditures of the Government. This 
is the hour to begin a program of real 
economy through retrenched spending. 
Henceforth expenditures must be kept 
within receipts. Any other course can 
only lead to a bankrupt Treasury. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Howetu]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
probably one of the most important ques- 
tions in the minds of many Members 
today is whether or not the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized by the provisions 
of this bill to circumvent the jurisdiction 
of the State government and to make its 
allocations and its designation of funds 
direct to the political subdivisions of a 
State. If any of you have any doubt 
about that, I direct your attention to 
page 3, line 7, of the bill wherein “public 
agency” is defined: 

“Public agency” means the United States 
Government or any agency thereof; a State, 
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Territory, or possession cf the United States, 
or an agency thereof; a municipality or other 
political subdivision; or a body politic, pub- 
lic or quasi-public corporation, or tax-sup- 
ported organization. 


Under that definition, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Charles B. Donaldson, 
Assistant Administrator for Airports, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Federal Government might very well find 
itself doing business with 4,300 different 
units of Government. I quote Mr. Don- 
aldson: 

As the bill is presently drawn it would re- 
quire that the Administrator deal directly 
with the sponsors of each project under- 
taken under the program. This would re- 
quire direct dealings with approximately 
4,300 units of Government. It is obvious 
that from an administrative point of view 
this would be extremely difficult and cum- 
bersome. 

We believe that a better solution would 
be a division of the program into two parts— 
an urban program and a State program. 


In a bill recently passed by the other 
body such provision is made. Thirty- 
five percent cf the funds go direct to the 
urban population for class 4 and 5 air- 
ports and 65 percent of the funds go to 
the States for class 1, 2, and 3 airports; 
but not under the terms of the House bill, 
The entire amount of not to exceed $100,- 
000,000 which is available in any one 
year—$650,000,000 for 10 years—might 
very well be siphoned off entirely by a 
large municipal airport such as New 
York, or by our new airport in the city 
of Chicago, whereby those municipali- 
ties could go in and take practically all 
the funds, and your States and your rural 
communities would have little left avail- 
able to them. So when the proper time 
comes, I propose to offer an amendment 
to this section which would cause all 
these funds to be channeled through the 
State governments, because after all our 
whole program over a period of years 
has been predicated upon this Federal- 
State cooperation. 

As pointed out by the distinguished 
gentleman from West Virginia, over a 
period of 30 years the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States have developed co- 
operative programs in a number of dif- 
ferent fields: in agriculture, highways, 
public health, vocational education, and 
social security. In the main, these pro- 
grams have followed the same pattern— 
a Federal-State pattern. Such pro- 
grams have, on the whole, been effec- 
tively and economically administered; 
and when the Congress in 1944 generally 
revised the National Highway Act, it re- 
established and reaffirmed the same pat- 
tern—this, after 28 years of experience 
in this public-works program. 

At the present time some 44 States 
have created the necessary agencies to 
handle aviation matters and are ready to 
act. On page 332 of the hearings you 
will find an outline of the 42 States which 
already have those agencies created. 
Certainly, this represents a far greater 
realization of the obligation and respon- 
sibility in the development of a sound 
aviation program. So when the state- 
ment was made a minute ago that less 
than half the States had appropriate 
agencies to deal with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it is contrary to the publica- 
tion made in the hearings themselves 
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and contrary to the latest tabulation of 
States that have resolutions pending at 
the present moment to establish appro- 
priate agencies to do business with the 
Federal Government in the development 
of a Federal-State aviation program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. REEcE]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, there was an accord in the com- 
mittee with respect to the purposes of 
this bill. All the members of the com- 
mittee hold the view that a national 
airport program should be set up. If this 
program is to accomplish its purpose, it 
must be an extensive program for the 
purpose of carrying air facilities to all 
the communities in the United States. It 
is my purpose to support this bill. There 
was some disagreement, however, with 
reference to the procedure. Some of us 
felt that before we set up a national 
airport program calling for the expendi- 
ture of very large sums of money, the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, under which the 
national airport program is to be ad- 
ministered, should be modified, brought 
up to date, and put in a condition which 
the Members feel it should be in order to 
accomplish an effective administration 
of the program. If the law is not brought 
up to date in advance of the establish- 
ment of the airport program, then it 
should be done concurrently with the 
establishment of the program. That is 
a view which some of us have held and 
do now hold, but under the parliamen- 
tary procedure, amendments to the gen- 
eral provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 which do not relate to the 
airport program would not be germane 
and, therefore, such amendments cannot 
be offered. There are two important 
considerations in connection with the 
modification of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938. One is the question of whether 
we should go back to the independent 
Civil Aeronautics Commission which ex- 
isted before it was made a part of the 
Department of Commerce under one of 
the reorganization proposals. The other 
is determining the question of whether 
surface transportation should have a 
right to make application for air trans- 
portation certificates of convenience and 
necessity under such regulations as the 
law itself might set up by which the 
Commission could be guided in deter- 
mining those applications. As many 
Members of the House and all the mem- 
bers of the committee of which I am a 
member understand, I am one who feels 
that the widest opportunity should be 
given for the development of civil avia- 
tion and that no organization or individ- 
ual should be barred from the opportu- 
nity of making application and having 
that application considered on its merits 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board under 
the authority granted to the Board by 
the act itself. Otherwise, we are apt to 
get a transportation system which will 
be out of bounds and thus greatly jeop- 
ardize one of the important branches of 
our transportation system, which I am 
sure none of us want to do. 

I think that in establishing an exten- 
sive CAA program in advance of deter- 
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mining these important questions which 
have to do with the basic law under 
which such a program is to be adminis- 
tered, there is danger of jeopardizing our 
unified transportation system. There is 
a possibility, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WeEtcH] has stated on this 
floor many, many times, that we might 
drive the American merchant marine off 
the seas. Our merchant marine might 
be unable to operate successfully in 
competition with foreign lines which 
engage in air transportation in connec- 
tion with their shipping operations un- 
less it is permitted to likewise do so. 
None of us wants to dothat. I, for one, 
am greatly disappointed that we at this 
time are not giveu an opportunity to de- 
termine those fundamental questions in 
relation to this problem at the same time 
we are considering setting up a national 
airport program. However, I have been 
assured by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BULWINKLE], that he will hold 
hearings at a very early date on a bill 
dealing with those problems. Since 
that is the case, I am reconciling myself 
to going along with the enactment of this 
bill in setting up an airport development 
program at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REEcE] 
has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, permit 
me to call attention to the fact in the 
consideration of this bill by the com- 
mittee that most extensive and exhaus- 
tive hearings were had. The record 
shows some 500 pages of testimony. I 
do not know of any interest for or against 
this bill that was not heard to the fullest 
possible extent. 

I want to say further in support of this 
bill that I have never seen a bill brought 
to the floor of this House so completely 
and fully rewritten as was this bill by 
the committee following the hearings. I 
recall that we had the hearings and then 
took the printed suggestions made by the 
various witnesses and went over them 
and rewrote the bill as it was originally 
introduced by the chairman of our com- 
mittee the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LEA}. 

In passing, let me say that I believe 
this airport bill starts out on a sound 
basis of setting up and creating an 
over-all aviation picture for the develop- 
ment of the air. It is a sound ap- 
proach that has been made upon a pro- 
gram which is dealing not particularly 
with the consideration of the larger air 
carriers, but the over-all picture of the 
various private, semiprivate, and public 
uses that our airports of the Nation may 
be used. 

Permit me to say this with reference 
to the statement made by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNoN] to the effect 
that many of the Army and Navy air- 
ports will be turned back to the com- 
munities and therefore there is no need 
for additional airports to be built. I do 
not know what power the gentleman ex- 
ercises as to having military and naval 
airports in his own district, but I can 
say that in the State of Minnesota not 
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only in my own district but the State as a 
whole we had two airports which were 
used by the military. One of them was 
the largest commercial airport in our 
State, which was used jointly by the 
Army and the Navy. The other was a 
small naval air-training base which hap- 
pened to be in my district and was for 
light training planes only. That is the 
trouble with the entire picture in this 
country. The Army and Navy set up 
these air training bases on which mil- 
lions, yes, billions of dollars were ex- 
pended usually in the southern part of 
the country because they felt it gave 
them more flying and training time. We 
did not have that consideration in the 
North, and let me say that I do not know 
of any State that needs an over-all de- 
velopment of airports more than Min- 
nesota, There is so much need of fur- 
ther air development that I think this 
ee will be of tremendous benefit to 
all, 

I believe I can say frankly that one dif- 
ficulty in the committee turned on the 
question of whether the funds were to be 
channeled through the State or through 
the individual sponsors. When it came 
out of committee we were in practical 
agreement upon it. Since that time the 
State group have put on quite a drive to 
impress the need of having the funds 
channeled through the State govern- 
ment. Let me say that my own aeronaut- 
ical commissioner and at least the attor- 
ney general of my State support that 
view. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield one additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. Let me point out that 
there is disagreement between munici- 
palities and State officials on this ques- 
tion. If we do not have an over-all pro- 
gram developed by the national admin- 
istration are you going to divide it up 
and have 48 different viewpoints as to 
what the over-all picture should be and 
will run into conditions that are rather 
inconsistent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. Har.ess]. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, from the beginning of civilization 
progress has moved forward on trans- 
portation. From the creation of the 
wheel to the development of the jet 
motor man’s advancement has been 
measured by the form of transportation 
used. So, today we come to the problem 
of whether or not our Nation is going to 
contribute to the development of a new 
and expanding form of transportation 
and stay abreast of the world. It is my 
opinion from a study of this question 
that it is our duty and our responsibility 
to see that this country stays in the fore- 
most ranks in the development of the 
highest form of transportation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? Or would it in- 
terrupt him to yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. The statement the 
gentleman is making is important. I re- 
call that the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Cannon], spoke about the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration bringing to 
Congress this tremendous program. The 
gentleman from Arizona is a member of 
the committee which brought out a reso- 
lution that the House passed, calling 
upon the CAA to bring an airport plan to 
the House and that is the reason for this 
bill. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. That is 
true. We have contributed to the various 
forms of transportation down through 
the years that this Nation has progressed. 
The last appropriation to rivers and har- 
bors was $1,000,000,000; for highways, to 
be expended over a period of 3 years, 
$1,500,000,000, or $500,000 per year, and 
I understand that for flood control $800,- 
000,000. We are providing in this bill 
for a development program equal to 
$650,000,000 to be expended over 10 years. 

This means more than the creation of 
airports for people to land on, It is the 
creation of a new industry; it is the 
creation of jobs in the factories which 
will manufacture airplanes; it is the 
creation of jobs for men who will facili- 
tate the movement of traffic, both pas- 
senger and freight. It is a contribution 
toward the enlightenment and improve- 
ment of this great country of ours. It 
will keep us abreast of the rest of the 
world in aviation. When another war 
strikes we will be a leader in transporta- 
tion. 

It should not be necessary to go on ex- 
plaining that the expending of this 
money will create wealth. The improve- 
ment of transportation always creates 
new wealth. Iam amazed at the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish attitude of some 
people who would defeat this legisla- 
tion. We know that if we had taken 
that attitude in 1911, 1916, and 1921 
and since that time, we would be a back- 
ward nation. I dismiss that attitude as 
not a sound, fundamental, and pro- 
gressive one. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested par- 
ticularly in one feature of the bill and 
that is the retention of the provision 
which will channel the funds through 
either the State or municipality. I am 
interested not only because my State 
does not yet have a:State agency, and 
it will be 1947 before my State legisla- 
ture meets and could take advantage 
of a bill which would limit funds to 
a State agency. There are many States 
that do not have State agencies. Many 
States do not have the funds to match 
oa Federal funds provided for in this 

ill. 

If the gentleman from [Illinois were 
afraid of the actions of Chicago when 
dealing with a board so remote from 
Illinois as the CAA I should say he 
should be more concerned if Chicago 
had to deal with a State agency which 
by all means could be influenced by the 
political power of this great city. 

I call the attention of my distinguished 
friend from Illinois to the fact that after 
careful and thorough consideration the 
committee determined that at this time 
it would be better to leave the avenue 
open for both the State and the munici- 
Pality to apply. 

xcI——-612 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON oi New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska (Mr. StTeran]. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
deep appreciation for the work the com- 
mittee has done during these many 
months in connection with bringing a bill 
to the House dealing with expansion of 
airports in the United States. Those of 
us who have had considerable to do with 
appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce, in which the CAA is located, 
know something about your troubles. 
Only recently I visited nine States on a 
tour of inspection in connection with 
aviation and I corroborate what the 
distinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] had to say about 
the tremendous interest in the possibili- 
ties of expansion in aviation. 

I visited one airport where over 400 
men from the, Army Air Corps were un- 
dergoing tests in order to secure pilot 
licenses. I talked to many of those men 
and every one of them wanted to go into 
some phase of aviation, either in flying, 
charter work, or the mechanical end. 

I predict that by the end of this year 
the CAA will have issued at least 400,000 
civilian pilot licenses. I believe that this 
airport bill is of national necessity. How- 
ever, I am one of those who does not 
agree entirely with your committee, 
especially in the matter of channeling 
these funds through the various subdivi- 
sions of the States. 

My State of Nebraska has been a 
leader in aviation and the construction 
of airports. We have an aeronautical 
commission in my State, most of the 
members of which are trained aviators. 
They have had much experience. We 
have cooperated with the CAA. We raise 
money by the taxation of aviation gaso- 
line. That money is used for the purpose 
of assisting various towns with their air- 
port problems. That money is used for 
the purpose of developing some landing 
areas, furnishing blueprints, specifica- 
tions and plans. The Nebraska State 
aviation program has been in operation 
and doing well for a long time. If you are 
going to channel all these funds through 
every town or county in my State, my 
aviation commission might just as well 
fold up. You may have a hodgepodge 
administration of these funds. I hope, 
however, that when this bill goes to con- 
ference there will be some compromise. 
This is the real controversial part of this 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman’s in- 
terest in aviation matters is well known 
and deeply appreciated in this House. I 
hope the gentleman realizes that under 
the terms of the pending measure, where 
a State has an authority which is con- 
tributing funds, that that State will, of 
course, join in the sponsorship of this 
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program, and consequently the funds 
would be channeled through the State. 

Mr, STEFAN. Not unless legislation 
is passed by the States as shown on page 
3 of the report. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentieman does 
not suppose that the people in his State 
are going to come direct to the Federal 
Government for funds when they can get 
part of them from the State, does he? 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman from In- 
diana propounded a question of the gen- 
tleman from California in reference to 
the airports to be declared surplus. I 
am reliably informed that those are go- 
ing to be turned over to the RFC for sale 
in cooperation with the CAA. I agree 
with the gentleman from Indiana that 
those airports should be considered in 
this bill, and when the bill is read under 
the 5-minute rule, I hope the gentleman 


. from Indiana has an amendment pre- 


pared in order to clarify that situation. 
Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to see this Federal aid for 
airports bill brought up as early as it was. 
I have a deep interest in this bill because 


for the past 2 months, I have been in 


daily contact with the CAA and the CAB 
pertaining to a bill which I had prepared 
which would provide funds for the erec- 
tion of a class IV airport at Superior, 
Wis., dedicated to the memory of Maj. 
Richard I. Bong, the world’s ace of aces, 
who so bravely and gallantly gave his life 
for our country. 

I have contacted every Member of Con- 
gress of the Wisconsin delegation and 
they all enthusiastically supported such 
a bill. I have also contacted more than 
200 Members of Congress personally, ask- 
ing their support of the bill. More than 
120 Members of Congress told me that 
they would support such a bill. 

However, it was after getting the con- 
sent of 120 Members that I ran into 
trouble because the vast majority of the 
Members of Congress felt that the Fed- 
eral aid for airports bill, which is under 
consideration, would provide ample funds 
to the city of Superior for the construc- ° 
tion of a class IV airport. The members 
of the CAA and the CAB also felt that 
this Federal aid bill under consideration 
would provide ample funds for the con- 
struction of such an airport. The ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress felt 
that the entire cost of such an airport 
should not be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment because the State and the local 
community should also have a share in 
the construction of such a memorial. 

Therefore, I am very happy that this 
Federal airport aid bill is up for passage 
today. From my observations, it is go- 
ing to pass this House overwhelmingly. 
I am especially happy because the thing 
that is uppermost in the hearts and 
minds of all the people of northern Wis- 
consin is that an airport be built at 
Superior, Wis., as a memorial to Maj. 
Richard I. Bong. Isee in this bill, if the 
State and the city of Superior cooperate, 
where they can get $800,000 from the 
Federal Government as their half of the 
$1,600,000 needed for the construction 
of a class IV airport in the city of 
Superior. I am in hopes that the State 
government will share at least 30 per- 
cent so that the cost to the city of 
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Superior will not be more than 20 per- 
cent. I am in hopes that the State of 
Wisconsin will go even higher than 30 
percent, making the cost to the city of 
Superior as little as possible. 

Besides the appropriation of $800,000 
from the Federal Government for this 
airport, I am positive that the CAA will, 
when the case is presented to them, as- 
sume the responsibility of maintaining 
this airport. As a lasting memorial to 
Major Bong and because such an airport 
would have great utility in the national 
aviation progress, I am sure that the 
CAA will assume that responsibility. 

I have contacted the Federal Works 
Agency in Chicago to speed approval of 
the money applied for by the city of 
Superior for planning purposes. I ex- 
pect a favorable reply within a few days. 

I want to thank the Members of this 
House for speeding the passage of this 
bill. The citizens of Superior and all 
northern Wisconsin are deeply eager to 
start the construction of this memorial 
to Maj. Richard I. Bong. I know that if 
the city of Superior acts under this leg- 
islation with the cooperation of the State 
that their application will receive im- 
mediate consideration because of its na- 
ture and because of the great need for a 
class IV airport in the city of Superior. 
I have been thus assured. 

For the reasons mentioned above, I am 
withholding my bill which I had pre- 
pared, awaiting to see what progress is 
being made under this bill, If for some 
reason things work out so that immediate 
construction cannot be started on this 
memorial airport, I shall beg and prevail 
upon the Members of Congress that the 
Federal Government owes a debt to Maj. 
Richard I. Bong and introduce the bill 
and hope that it will be passed. 

I want to remind the Members of this 
House that Maj. Richard I. Bong is not 
only a national but a world hero. When 
the going was tough, his fighting in the 
Pacific resulted in downing 40 Japanese 
planes. Major Bong was called to the 
States when he had 28 Jap planes to his 
credit. He was given the choice of stay- 
ing in the States at that time. But this 
was not Major Bong’s spirit. He volun- 
teered instead for additional duty in the 
Pacific and within a short time he 
downed 12 more Jap planes. This made 
him the world’s ace of aces. At that time 
he was called to the States again and was 
told that because of his medals which he 
had, he was eligible for a discharge from 
the armed forces. This boy had every 
golden opportunity to be discharged from 
the armed forces. Several aviation com- 
panies tried to get a discharge for him 
over Major Bong’s wishes but Major Bong 
volunteered to stay in the armed forces 
until the bitter end. 

Before that fatal day that Major Bong 
was killed, he was advised by his su- 
periors that he did not have to fly that 
plane because he had every requisite for 
a discharge so that he could enter civil- 
ian life. But Major Bong’s response al- 
was “This fight is not finished for me 
until it is finished for everybody. If 
these planes are not safe enough for me, 
they are not safe enough for any GI.” 

This was the spirit behind Major Bong. 
He sought no favor ever and he would not 
accept any favors ever. His record has 
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no equal and most unfortunately, he has 
been taken from our midst. 

It was in the city of Superior that 
Major Bong first became interested in 
aviation at the Superior State Teachers 
College. It was in the city of Superior 
that his wife graduated last January. 
For these reasons, I feel that a memorial 
is due Major Bong. Since his field was 
aviation and since he was a credit to the 
field of aviation, I feel that a memorial 
should be in the category of aviation. 
What more splendid and convincing rea- 
son need there be for the construction of 
an airport as a memorial at the city of 
Superior? 

I think we have made some progress by 
passing this bill. I am waiting to see 
what the results will be with the State 
and city of Superior cooperating before 
I take further action. If, as a result of 
this bill, little or no progress is made, 
I then feel that this Congress ought to 
take action by way of passing a separate 
bill for such a memorial. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. McDonoucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor the passage of this bill—H. R. 
3615—because it provides a uniform 
program Nation-wide for the develop- 
ment of aviation and the construction 
of airports with financial aid from the 
Federal Government. 

I believe we should encourage greater 
use of air transportation for the com- 
mercial and industrial development of 
the Nation. 

The bill authorizes the Administrator 
to pay not to exceed 50 percent of the 
allowable costs of an approved project 
except with respect to projects in Alaska, 
in which cases the Federal share may be 
as high as 75 percent. Project costs 
which may be shared by the Government 
include all necessary costs incurred in 
constructing, improving, or repairing a 
public airport, including the construc- 
tion, alteration, and repair of airport ad- 
ministrative buildings and the removal, 
lowering, relocation, marking, and light- 
ing of airport hazards, but do not include 
the cost of constructing, altering, or re- 
pairing hangars or the cost of acquiring 
any interest in land or air space. 

Any public agency, or two or more 
such agencies acting jointly, may submit 
a project application to the Administra- 
tor. Each project is subject to approval 
by the Administrator, which can be given 
only if, first, Federal and non-Federal 
funds are available for the development 
proposed; second, the project is within 
the scope of the national airport plan; 
third, the public agency submitting the 
application has legal authority to engage 
in the development as proposed; fourth, 
the plans and specifications are satis- 
factory to the Administrator; and, fifth, 
the project sponsor has met the sponsor- 
ship requirements prescribed for him. 

The Administrator may require project 
sponsors to enter into agreements insur- 
ing, among other things, the continued 
availability of the airport for public use 
on fair and reasonable terms and with- 
out unjust discrimination, proper main- 
tenance of the airport, protection and 
clearing of its aerial approaches, use of 
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the airport by Government aircraft on 
certain terms, and the availability of 
adequate airport building space to civil] 
agencies of the Government, without 
charge, for use in connection with their 
air-traffic control, weather reporting, 
and communications activities. 

Onee a project is approved, the Ad. 
ministrator will enter into a grant agree. 
ment with the public agency or agencies 
which submitted the application, which 
will then proceed to procure the accom- 
plishment of the work, usually by con- 
tract. Payments will be made by the 
Government only as work proceeds and 
all project costs are subject to review 
by the Administrator to determine that 
they are allowable. 

The Government shall be obligated to 
pay only the Federal share of allowable 
project costs, several requirements for 
which are prescribed. All work is sub- 
ject to inspection and approval by the 
Administrator, although the primary re- 
sponsibility for engineering supervision 
of construction is on the public agency 
or agencies to which the Federal grants 
are made. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, Chairman, I think 
we should not overlook the fact that in 
dealing with this legislation we are deal- 
ing with a national airport system. 
There has beet a lot said about the 
States and the different localities and 
the “pork barreling” and what have you, 
but the main. purpose of this legislation 
is to develop a national airport system 
for the benefit of the people, the public 
of the United States, in order that we 
may continue to prevail as a world leader. 

I do not believe there is anyone in this 
House who has any greater claim to the 
interest of the public, any greater claim 
to the interest of economizing and the 
interest of our taxpayers, than I or other 
members of this committee. I cannot 
agree with some of the thoughts ex- 
pressed by some Members of the House 
that this is purely a piece of “pork barrel” 
legislation. 

I recall that not so long ago, last year, 
1944, this House debated and passed the 
war mobilization and reconversion bill. 
We knew the purposes and policies of 
that legislation. I do not recall hearing 
certain gentlemen get up on the floor of 
the House and say that this matter would 
cost the taxpayers a lot of money and 
therefore it should be defeated. When 
we passed the flood-control authorization 
bill of more than $800,000,000 last year 
I did not hear certain gentlemen in this 
House get up and protest that it would 
cost some money to the taxpayers; nor, 
Mr. Chairman, did I hear a voice raised 
when the rivers and harbors bill was 
passed in this House authorizing a billion 
dollars for what? For the interest of 
the people and the public and our devel- 
opment throughout this whole country 
of ours. Neither did I hear certain 
gentlemen in this House get up and criti- 
cize it as a “pork barrel” proposition when 
this Congress authorized the postwar 
highway program of $1,500,000,000. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, when we have an 
airport program, a national airport-de- 
velopment plan, do certain peopie come 
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forward and say it is not needed because 
it a “pork barrel” proposition? 

Transportation has played an impor- 
tant part of our winning this war. We 
have the finest and most efficient system 
in all history, and it is because we have 
made it so. Everyone knows what an 
even greater handicap we would have 
had if we had not already provided an 
airport program. The future is going to 
demand the development of aviation and 
it will take airports. We must provide 
for an adequate national defense. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The _ gentleman 
correctly calls attention to the highway 
program. I believe it is important that 
the membership of the House remember 
that the highway legislation is only a 
3-year proposition. The highway bill 
provides for a 10-year development. It 
is a modest approach. 

We provided $1,500,000,000 of Federal 
funds to be matched in a $3,000,000,000 
highway program for 3 years. I did not 
hear the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr, Knutson] and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
|[Mr. Cannon] raise their voices against 
that legislation last December. In fact, 
the matter was so unanimously accepted 
that there was no roll call taken. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly the gentle- 
man is correct. Carrying out the man- 
date of this Congress, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration made a national 
survey and reported to this Congress last 
year. Extensive hearings were held in 
which every phase of the national airport 
plan was thoroughly gone into. From 
that investigation and from the knowl- 
eige that we had as to the need of a na- 
tional airport program, we have brought 
this bill here. I want to again remind 
you it is not a sectional nor a State nor a 
local airport program, but it isa national 
airport program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case}. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, some years ago an old friend 
of mine told me a little incident of his 
boyhood days in Iowa. A railroad was 
building westward across the State. I 
believe it was the North Western Rail- 
road. The people in the community 
where he lived were a little disturbed 
about this evidence of progress, and they 
were afraid of what was going to happen 
to their fields. They proposed to stage 
what we would now call a sit-down strike 
and go out there and sit on the right-of- 
Way and prevent the railroad from being 
built. This old gentleman, a veteran of 
the Civil War when I knew him, said he 
went out and gave a little talk to the 
People on this theme: “You can’t stop 
the cars.” From that he developed a 
lecture which brought him some fame. 
Che lecture was entitled “You Can’t Stop 
the Cars,” 

Within the last 24 hours I have been 
in four of the larger municipal airports 
of the country, and, judging from the jam 
0! people in every one of those airports 
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seeking transportation by air, I want to 
say that today, “You can’t stop the 
planes.” 

They are coming. They are here. 

In every community there are boys who 
are coming back from the Army and the 
Navy wearing wings which they have won 
by hard work. Those boys are going to 
fly planes and their friends and relatives 
are going to be riding those planes. 

The fact is that this airport program 
is modest as compared with the highway 
program. I want to call your attention 
to one point. The $1,500,000,000 author- 
ized for a 3-year highway-construction 
program carries with it contractual au- 
thority. The Appropriations Committee 
will have no right to reduce whatever 
obligations are legally incurred by the 
States or by the Federal Government un- 
der the highway program. There is a 
program on which the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will be helpless. The $1,- 
500,000,000 can be expended. The con- 
tractual authority is carried in the act. 
Here, however, only a parliamentary au- 
thorization for appropriations is estab- 
lished. 

The Appropriations Committee will 
have the authority to reduce the amount 
in any one year. They have it in their 
hands to control the situation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of this House. He has done very 
distinguished service during the past sev- 
eral years in connection with the War 
Department appropriations. I think the 
gentleman could well tell the House that 
the advance of aviation which this bill is 
intended to produce will be of material 
aid in the preparation of our young men 
in the event we should again have to de- 
fend our shores. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course, 
that is true; and it is a point worthy of 
consideration. If one were to take the 
time, he could make a very definite na- 
tional-defense case for such a program as 
is here visioned. 

It may be that some will feel that an 
authorization of $650,000,000 for 10 years 
might be reduced; it might be $500,000,- 
000, or something like that. But actu- 
ally the appropriations will be passed 
upon each year. The House each year 
can determine whether it shall be $5,000,- 
000 or $50,000,000, or $65,000,000, but not 
in excess of $100,000,000 in any one year, 
nor in excess of $650,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate for 10 years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. -I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I won- 
der if the gentleman could explain some- 
thing to me that I cannot seem to make 
much sense of in this bill. That has to 
do with the channeling of funds. Ac- 
cording to the report, it states that— 

Regarding the operation of the program in 
the States, if a State has legislation requir- 
ing that all Federal grants for airport devel- 
opment for that State be channeled through 
its aeronautics commission or other State 
agency, that law will control. 


That is in the report at the bottom of 
page 3. 
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Then, under title I, section (g), on 
page 3 of the bill it states: 

“Public agency” means the United States 
Government or an agency thereof; a State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, 
or an agency thereof; a municipality or other 
political subdivision; or a body politic, public 
or quasi-public corporation, or tax-supported 
organization. 


What I am trying to get clear is this: 
Are these funds to be channeled through 
the State alone, or are these other public 
agencies mentioned in the bill, channels 
through which these funds can be chan- 
neled also? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not being 
a member of the committee in charge of 
the bill, I would hesitate to give an an- 
swer on that, because it would not be 
authoritative. I would prefer to have 
the chairman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, or some member of the committee 
answer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr: WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the remainder of the 
time on this side to the gentleman from 
Indiana | Mr. Hatiecx]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana is recognized for 11 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, in the proposition before us we 
have for primary and first determination 
the question as to the responsibility, if 
any, on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to participate in the accomplish- 
ment of an airport program for the Na- 
tion. There are some who contend that 
it is no part of the responsibility of the 
Federal Government; that the buiild- 
ing and development of airports should 
be left to the States and their subdivi- 
sions. There are others who very ear- 
nestly contend that it is a matter for 
Federal attention, intervention, and par- 
ticipation, and that only in that way can 
the desirable result which is sought by 
all be adequately and fairly achieved. 

I hold to that latter view. It is my view 
that it is not only the.right of the Fed- 
eral Government but the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to partici- 
pate in the development of a national 
airport program. There is ample prece- 
dent in our history for such participa- 
tion. The entire history of the country 
reveals the fact that by the participation 
of the Federal Government in the devel- 
opment of the different systems of trans- 
portation have we achieved that ef- 
ficiency and completion that enabled 
this great country of ours to becorfte the 
greatest Nation on earth and, more re- 
cently, meet the crisis of war. 

But for the splendid accomplishment of 
the great transportation system who is 
there among us who would contend that 
we would have been able to bring our 
enemies to the defeat which they have 
suffered? We need efficient transporta- 
tion in all fields, we need the development 
of transportation to the end that the 
economies of each type of transportation 
be brought to the benefit of the country 
and all of our people. 

In working on this bill we have given 
careful consideration to all of the differ- 
ent viewpoints. To my mind one of the 
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important features of the bill is the 
formula by which the money is to be 
distributed over the country, 75 percent 
of the Federal money to go according to a 
formula giving 50 percent attention to 
area and 50 percent attention to popula- 
tion. Because a formula cannot be in- 
flexible for the purposes of a real national 
program we provide in the bill for a dis- 
cretionary apportionment of 25 percent 
of the money. I believe that will make 
for a proper distribution and will avoid 
the concentration of the expenditure of 
funds in certain preferred areas against 
other areas which for some reason or 
other in the past have not been able to 
obtain their fair share of moneys to be 
spent in such development. 

We have provided in this bill for the 
payment of land acquisition costs by the 
sponsors, that is, the States or munici- 
palities. There is some objection to that 
provision, but as far as I am concerned I 
still believe it is a good provision. It is 
something of an added brake upon reck- 
less or excessive or unnecessary expendi- 
ture of money. 

Question has been raised about the 
channeling of funds through the State 
organizations. At the time the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee were work- 
ing on this bill there had not been much 
said about that. Since the bill was re- 
ported, however, there has been great 
controversy, and I am frank to say that 
the representations and statements that 
have been made to me by persons who 
have given careful thought to this matter, 
including people in my own State, have 
led me to the conviction that I should 
support the amendment which is to be 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Howe]. I might suggest paren- 
thetically that in my State the governor 
and the newly appointed State aero- 
nautics commission, and the mayors of 
the cities and their organizations con- 
ferred about this proposition and the 
governor informed me in a telegram that 
there was agreement on the part of the 
mayors of many of the municipalities 
that a better result would be achieved in 
my State if the funds were channeled 
through the State commission. 

There is another proposition about 
which I wish to speak. I urged it as 
vigorously as I could in the committee, 
but without success. It has been said 
that this bill was reported unanimously. 
I do not know that that is quite correct, 
for I believe perhaps I-voted “no” on 
reporting the bill because I thought be- 
fore we undertook this great program— 
and it is a great program—we ought to 
re-create the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration as an independent agency of Gov- 
ernment, that we ought to know where 
the responsibility would lie for the ac- 
complishment of the program. As the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REEcE] 
pointed out in connection with another 
matter in which he is interested, I seri- 
ously doubt whether an amendment at 
this time would be germane, but I shall 


I have had assurances that this is a mat- 
ter that will be taken up by the com- 
mittee. I know how the majority of the 
members of the committee feel about it. 
They feel now as they did when they op- 
posed the reorganization order and when 


they reported the omnibus air transport 
bill a short time ago, that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration should be an in- 
dependent agency of the Government. 
And again may I state that the then 
Senator Truman felt the same way about 
it when he opposed the reorganization 
proposal in the Senate. 

Let me just point out to you how ridic- 
ulous this situation is. We are told that 
reorganizations are had to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort and division of respon- 
sibility. I am for reorganization on that 
basis, but when the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration was put under the control 
of the Department of Commerce we did 
not achieve unified responsibility, and did 
not avoid duplication. We did not cut 
down on personnel. What we did was 
to bring about a situation under which 
you cannot tell who will be responsible 
for this program. 

Now, read the bill. It says that the 
Administrator shall lay out this program 
according to certain requirements that 
are written in the act. Will the Admin- 
istrator have that responsibility? Why, 
no. The language of the bill is a mis- 
nomer. Anyone who might read the bill 
and think that the Administrator would 
have the decision to make is completely 
in error because under the reorganiza- 
tion bill there is superimposed upon the 
judgment of the Administrator the judg- 
ment of the Department of Commerce 
acting through the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Burden, who is Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Air—a worthy, able, es- 
timable gentleman; I have no quarrel 
with him; I quarrel only with this ridicu- 
lous arrangement—appeared before the 
committee and I wanted to find out what 
the score was. SoI said: 

Now, what I want to know is if this bill 
becomes law, is the Administrator free to 
exercise his own judgment or is there super- 
imposed upon his judgment the determina- 
tion and decision of the Secretary of Com- 
merce? 

Mr. BurDEN. He is under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Commerce in the same way 
as any other bureau of the Department of 
Commerce is. 

Mr. HALLEcK. That simply means then that 
any final determination that is to be made is 
made by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. BurpEN. The determination is made by 
the Administrator: but the Administrator, of 
course, would come under the Secretary un- 
der the reorganization plan. 

Mr. Hatuteck. In the event of a dispute un- 
der the conditions that now exist, in the 
event of a dispute or difference of opinion 
between the Administrator and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, whose opinion would pre- 
vail? 

Mr. BurpEN. The opinion of the Secretary, 
of course, would prevail. He is the senior 
Officer. 

Mr. Hatieck. And has not that Executive 
order resulted in the situation under which 
the CAA as an independent agency of the 
Government has disappeared? 

Mr. Burpen. It certainly is not an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government now, un- 
der the present system. 


We just passed a reorganization bill in 
the course of the consideration of which 
I argued as vigorously as I could for ex- 
emption of independent agencies that I 
did not think ought to be subjected to 
political control and domination of Cab- 
inet positions and political departments. 
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We were not successful in our effort. But 
here we are with reorganization sold to 
the country on the basis of unified re- 
sponsibility and avoidance of duplication 
and we see in this very instance before us 
that that is not what has been accom- 
plished. 

We are setting out to put into effect a 
program to spend $650,000,000, and I am 
supporting it. I think it is necessary for 
the development of the country. Appar- 
ently we place a great responsibility on 
the Administrator of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, yet when we get down 
to the truth of the matter we find out 
that when we undertake to determine 
just who should lay out the program the 
ball will be kicked back and forth be- 
tween the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Administrator. Ido not think that is 
good government and I think it ought to 
be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired, 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BEcKworTH] as he may de- 
sire. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill before us, H. R. 3615, has been 
fully discussed already; I shall not 
trespass on the time of the membership 
by endeavoring to review the provisions 
of the bill. 

I do know that this legislation has been 
considered in a very thorough, painstak- 
ing and conscientious manner over a 
long period of time; the bill has not been 
hastily drawn. Objective No. 1 has been 
and is “to provide Federal cooperative 
aid for a national system of airports.” 

No division of our military service has 
been less criticized throughout the war 
and since than the Air Corps; likewise 
no sector of industry has been criticized 
less than our civil aviation industry; its 
efforts have been universally successful 
and efficiently carried out. 

It is impossible, I feel, to accurately 
evaluate the importance of civil aviation 
to military aviation. Suffice it to say, had 
it not been for the relatively advanced 
position of civil aviation in this country 
at the beginning of World War II, our 
military effort would have been signifi- 
cantly slowed, perchance to a much 
closer approach to disaster. In short, 
what civil aviation did before the war 
determined in a great measure what 
aviation was able to do during the war. 
To the extent to which we fail to go for- 
ward in civil aviation from a domestic 
and foreign standpoint, to that extent we 
retard our ability to go forward in avia- 
tion for security purposes. 

It may be urged by him who does not 
look into the future that we are authoriz- 
ing to be spent for airports a sum of 
money entirely too large. Our bill is a 
most reasonable one in this respect. 
This is no pump-priming proposition al- 
though it will mean work for many peo- 
ple; this authorization is a worth-while 
investment in potential industrial ex- 
pansion and national security just as 
practically all the money we have spent 
for good roads and other transportation 
facilities has been an investment in in- 
dustrial expansion and national security. 

At present we as a nation are out in 
front in aviation in its many aspects; by 
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peing out in front when the war began 
we were able to win in record time the 
hardest and most difficult war the world 
has ever known; we cannot afford to fail 
to be out in front in aviation even for a 
day. I honestly believe that country 
which gets behind in aviation in the fu- 
ture stands a chance very quickly there- 
after to be behind as a world power; this 
pill, H. R. 3615, is a good bill; it is needed 
now. What we do today to keep our own 
civil aviation out in front will determine 
what our aviation is tomorrow. The bill 
is constructive, in my opinion. Iam glad 
to support it and trust that all the Mem- 
bers of the House will do likewise. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 Minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee -[Mr. Priest]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that this bill has received a very 
full discussion of all its provisions this 
afternoon. It has been exceedingly well 
explained from the opening statement 
of the gentleman from California, 
Chairman Lea, down through other 
discussions by various members of the 
committee. I want to emphasize what 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. BrEck- 
wortH] just said, that the bill did re- 
ceive the most careful attention of a sub- 
committee that studied every phase of it. 
Every argument that has been presented 
or will be presented in favor of or against 
the channeling of funds or any other 
provision of the bill already has been 
very seriously considered in committee. 
I believe that’ all of us here are anxious 
to preserve the rights of States, and I 
want to emphasize at this point that 
when the subcommittee finally reached 
the point of determining what should be 
the procedure for channeling funds, it 
was an agreement among all members of 
the subcommittee that we had arrived at 
the best possible State-rights solution, 
and at the same time the best possible 
formula in the interest of a national air- 
port program. 

I know that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HoweEtu] is very much inter- 
ested in the amendment that he will of- 
fer on the question of channeling funds, 
providing that a portion of the 75 per- 
cent of the total shall be channeled 
through a State agency. But I just want 
to emphasize once more that under the 
terms of the bill as it has been pre- 
sented by the committee, if a State re- 
quires such procedure, then there is 
nothing in the bill to prohibit such proce- 
dure, and it would be channeled through 
State agencies. The gentleman from Il- 
linois, my good friend and colleague, 
mentioned that at least 44 States had set 
up some sort of commission or board to 
handle aviation problems, but the gen- 
Ueman did not state how many of these 
44 States had been authorized to appro- 
priate money for the purpose of match- 
Ing Federal funds for the construction 
of airports. 

_Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 

gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

_ Mr. HALLECK. I was really seeking 
information, because I was disturbed at 
the suggestion made in some quarters 
that, if the money was to be channeled 
through the Siates, that the States 


themselves would have to put up all the 
money. However, it has been reported 
to me that the effect of such an amend- 
ment would still leave to the States the 
right to insist upon the municipalities 
putting up the money, the amendment 
referring only to the channeling of the 
funds. 

Mr. PRIEST. I think that would be 
true under the amendment. I think, 
however, as the bill is now drafted, and 
even if the amendment should be adopt- 
ed, there would still be required among 
many of the States legislative action to 
deal with the question of the handling 
of matching funds. Even though the 
States may have an aeronautical com- 
mission or a board for the purpose of 
handling aviation, I think enabling legis- 
lation still would be necessary by the 
State legislature in order to provide for 
matching funds and for cooperation with 
municipalities in an airport-construction 
program. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. Iyield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In the great State of 
California, which is exceedingly avia- 
tion-minded, such & commission was re- 
fused by the State legislature at the last 
session. We do not have an aviation 
commission. 

Mr. PRIEST. You do not have an avi- 
ation commission in the State of Cali- 
fornia. Do you have any agency in the 
great State of California that could 
properly represent the municipalities or 
other subdivisions of that State in 
matching funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment for airport construction? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I believe that in. the 
proceedings that have been had so far 
the suggestion was made that such funds 
shall go through the department of pub- 
lic works, which department is engaged 
in a wholly different occupation. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to say, in conclusion, that this matter 
has been very carefully studied; that 
every argument relating to this question 
of channeling funds came before the 
subcommittee, and before the House 
takes any action to change that proce- 
dure and that formula let us be very cer- 
tain that we are not taking action which 
will delay considerably, and create a 
great deal of confusion in, the national 
airport program. 

Under the provisions of this bill, no 

tate is told by the Federal Government 
that it must handle the Federal-aid 
funds for airports. On the other hand, 
no State is denied the right to maintain 
jurisdiction over such funds. 

I hope the amendment to be offered 
later by the gentleman from Dlinois {Mr. 
HOWELL] will be defeated. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remaining time. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
here this evening about the channeling 
of thefunds. Mr. William P. McCracken 
whom many of you know, appeared he- 
fore the committee and filed with the 
committee in connection with his re- 
marks statements from the different 
Statesinthe Union. Thirty-three States 
have no legislation necessary to enable 
them to match or to handle the Federal 
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funds. Ten States do. This is what I 
said a little while ago when the genile- 
men from Illinois said it was not in the 
record. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HOWELL. Since that time a 
number of legislatures all over the Union 
have passed such legisletion. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; the gentleman 
cannot make that appear to be the case 
because that statement ran up to May 7 
of this year, and at that same place in 
the record it is stated what legislatures 
had adiourned before then. That is one 
reason we had the trouble, that we real- 
ized in the committee that if this thing 
was to go into effect it would be 2 years 
before some of the States could possibly 
set up any agency, and what were you 
to do about it? Would you say just to 
wait until the State did do it, with 33 
States not having it? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Do the State laws of 
those 33 States authorize or permit the 
municipalities which are creatures of 
the State, to apply for and accent direct 
contributions from the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I doubt if it is men- 
tioned in any State law in the United 
States, but I will tell the gentleman that 
during the WPA days and the other days 
we took up this program of airport con- 
struction direct with the municipalities 
from the Federal Government, and that 
was done. 

I call this to your attention, not be- 
cause it makes a great dea! of difference, 
except that if you want a real airport 
program for the United States you must 
be willing, because if you would leave out 
one State it is not a complete program. 
Leave it to the States. That is what we 
did. If they pass the necessary legisla- 
tion to take charge of this, then that is 
for them to do. I call to your attention 
the State of Wisconsin, which went fur- 
ther and under its legislative enactment 
provided that its municipalities could 
deal with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, we spent a great deal 
of time on this bill and I think it is a good 
bill. In all frankness, I would say that 
it is a much better bill than the bill which 
came from another body. Isay that with 
all modesty. But be that as it may, when 
the bill is read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. if there is anything that 
anyone does not understand about it, 
I know the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Leal or any other member of the com- 
mittee will be glad to explain it fully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

Under the rule, the Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., 

Titte I—FepeERAL AID FoR PusLic AIRPORTS 

SHORT TITLE 

SEcTION 1. The title may be cited as the 

“Federal Aid Airport Aci.” 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Wisconsin is 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If the gentleman 
will withdraw the point of order, I will 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I with- 
draw the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Wisconsin has already been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
terested in this bill and have been one of 
the protagonists in defense of civil avi- 
ation. I want to see airports built and 
airport facilities provided in this coun- 
try. But there are one or two questions 
which I would like to have resolved be- 
fore being compelled to vote for ti: s bill. 
This bill follows the general pattern of 
Federal aids. It is expected that upon 
the passage of this bill the Federal Gov- 
ernmeni will provide up to 50 percent of 
the construction costs and some other 
costs of the buildiny of an approved air- 
port project. It provides that the mu- 
nicipalities may set up the projects as 
well as the States themselves, if they 
see fit to do it. It is hoped that under 
this bill great stimulation can be given 
to the construction of airport facilities. 

I am realistic about this thing, Mr. 
Chairman, because I have had some ex- 
perience in the last 2 years in my own 
district and I know how municipalities 
operate. I am not quite as optimistic 
as some of you gentlemen are in the 
rather grandiose statements that have 
been made as to what may be expected 
under this program. Under this pro- 
gram, if my town or another city in my 
district wants to initiate an airport pro- 
gram and construct an airport, they 
would first have to acquire the land and 
pay for it themselves under the terms 
of this bill. They will have to build a 
hangar and pay for it themselves under 
the terms of this bill. Do not get the 
idea that this is a 50-50 proposition, 
where the Federal Government is going 
to go in 50-50 with the municipality. 
When the municipality finds that it is 
going to cost $150,000 to acquire the site 
and that it is going to cost them more 
money to build the hangar «nd that they 
have to pay that out of their own pocket 
whereas the Federal Government only 
comes in and pays 50 percent of the con- 
struction cost to put in the lighting and 
landing areas and runways and some in- 
cidentals in connection with the con- 
struction of the administration building, 
you are going to find as a realistic propo- 
sition the people in the towns and cities 
would like to have an airport, will raise 
the question that the local community 
cannot afford to make this large expendi- 
ture of money, and they have been some- 
what misled in the idea that the Federal 
Government is going to go 50-59 with 
them on this program. So what are they 
going to do? They are going to turn to 
the pattern that has been in vogue with 
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them for years under the highway-con- 
struction program where they say, “Why, 
we are building this airport not alone 
for the city of Sheboygan or Manitowoc 
or the city of Racine or some other city, 
but we are building it as a part of a 
national program and the whole State 
is interested in it just as much as it is 
interested’ in the highways that go 
through the State. We are going to ask 
the State to come into this proposition 
and bring in State funds to assist the 
local municipalities in order to see that 
this project comes to a complete frui- 
tion.” 

Then, what happens? Then when 
they come to the State legislature and 
ask for an appropriation of funds by 
which the matching funds of the State 
will be provided by the State and the 
local community that sponsors the air- 
port, you are going to find that the State 
legislature is going to insist upon some 
control over the expenditure of these 
funds under an integrated State-wide 
program. Iknow that the State of Wis- 
consin has been in the forefront in this 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous: consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. The situation is this: 
For example, to show our interest in this 
program, we have a constitutional provi- 
sion which prevents the State from mak- 
ing expenditures of State funds for im- 
provements of this character. 

Some years ago we amended that so 
as to permit the State to come into the 
highway program. We further amended 
the constitution by popular vote, So as to 
permit the State to expend moneys in 
forestry development. Last April we 
amended our State constitution to per- 
mit the State to make expenditures of 
money in connection with the aeronau- 
tical development program. The legis- 
lature passed a law setting up a State 
aeronautical commission that will inte- 
grate the program in the State in con- 
nection with the Federal program so 
that we may have a well-organized pro- 
gram. The legislature did not appro- 
priate any money. Why? Because it 
did not know the character of the law 
that would be passed by this Ccngress. 

I am rasing this for your considera- 
tion because I am fearful that you may 
have in other States of this Nation the 
same situation confronting you that con- 
fronts us in Wisconsin. Municipalities 
are going to demand that the State share 
with State funds in the development of 
this aeronautical program. They want 
the State to assume its share of responsi- 
bility and to pay its proportionate share 
of the cost of building these airports 
which are of State-wide concern, na- 
tional concern, if you please, as well as 
merely local. Unless you can make pro- 
vision whereby the fund will be chan- 
neled through the administration of the 
State agency, under those circumstances, 
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you will find that the State legislatures 
will not respond. 

Under the terms of this act, as ex. 
plained by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. LEa], the State legislature has 
it within its power to say whether or not, 
in the event there is State contribution 
to this fund, they will make that expendi- 
ture without State control of the fund, 
or whether they will permit it to be 
channeled through the local munici- 
pality. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. LEA. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. And if a State sees fit to 
make an appropriation to assist loca] 
communities who sponsor an airport pro- 
gram, and if they see fit to make the 
expenditure, they may in the same legis- 
lative enactment, determine how much 
control the State will determine to exer- 
cise. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. LEA. The State legislature could; 
not the Congress. 

Mr. KEEFE. So, as I understand this 
program, you have left the matter very 
fluid and flexible so that any State can 
control the channeling of the funds as 
the State legislature of that State deter- 
mines. Is that right? 

Mr. LEA. That is true. If. you will 
refer to the bill which passed the Sen- 
ate, I think you will see that in sub- 
stance. they confessed the plan will not 
work, and they allowed 3 years for ad- 
justment of the plan, such as you suggest. 

Mr. KEEFE. I may say that when the 
legislature in my State passed upon this 
question, while they provided for the 
channeling of funds through a State 
agency under certain conditions, they did 
provide that “nothing in this section 
shall prohibit any local unit of Govern- 
ment from dealing directly with the Fed- 
eral Government in any transaction in- 
volving Federal aid for any airport or 
aeronautical facility owned by it or here- 
after acquired or constructed.” 

The fact of the matter is, am I correct 
in the legal assumption that any mu- 
nicipality is the creature of the State sov- 
ereignty? The State gives power to the 
municipality and the municipality has 
only such power as the State confers 
upon it. It can enlarge that power or it 
can rescind or revoke that authority. So, 
after all, are we not up against this 
proposition: That the whole program is 
dumped into the lap of the various State 
legislatures; and if they insist, by legis- 
lative enactment, that the fund must be 
handled by a State board, then the leg- 
islature of the State has the right and 
authority to so act? 

Mr. LEA. The municipality will have 
that authority unless it is denied by State 
law. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, under 
leave obtained in the House, I include 
at this point in my remarks a letter from 
Mr. M. W. Torkelson, director of the 
State Planning Board of the State of 
Wisconsin, and a copy of chapter 513 
of the laws of 1945: 

Tue STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE PLANNING BOARD, 
Madison, September 22, 1945. 

Dear WISCONSIN CoNnGrrssMAN: As the 
executive officer of the State planning board, 
which has been the official State agency con- 
cerned with airport development in the State 
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of Wisconsin for the last 4 years, I have been 
requested to present to you my views regard- 
ing the merits of S. 2 and H. R. 3615 in 
connection with your consideration of the 
Federal aid for airports legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress. 

It is appropriate to state in this connec- 
tion that the State planning board will not 
remain the official State agency for airport 
development in Wisconsin after June 30, 1947, 
at the latest, and that the writer has no per- 
sonal ambitions in the matter since he will 
soon reach the age of retirement and is, 
therefore, in a position to consider the sub- 
ject objectively. Also, our 1945 legislature 
enacted legislation (ch. 513, Laws of 1945), 
copy of which is attached hereto, which 
creates a State aeronautics commission whose 
powers and duties are set out in sections 
114.31 and 114.32, pages 5 to 10, inclusive, 
of the printed act. It is especially requested 
that you read.section 114.32, beginning on 
page 7 of the printed acy. Although the 
rcembers of the commission have been ap- 
pointed by Governor Goodland, the commis- 
sion has not yet met to organize, and it is 
reasonable to expect that it will be a month 


at least before it can be functioning. In > 


the meantime, the State planning board is 
the only operating State agency having had 
experience, or in any other way concerned 
with aeronautics. 

I do not have copies of either S. 2 or H. R. 
9615 before me and am, therefore, at a 
disadvantage. It is my understanding, how- 
ever, that both of these provide substantial 
amounts of Federal aid for the construction 
of airports on a national system, the annual 
appropriation being allocated to the Statcs 
on a matching basis according to a formula 
which would give our State slightly in excess 
of 2 percent of the appropriation. The 
amount so allocated to the State would be 
reallocated for airports to be built by subdi- 
visions of the State. 

One important difference between the two 
bills, as I understand them, is that S. 2 pro- 
vides that the money allocated to the State 
shall be channeled from the Federal admin- 
istrative agency to the subdivisions of the 
State through the State aeronautics agency, 
while H. R. 3615 provides that this money 
shall be channeled directly from the Federal 
administrative agency to the subdivisions of 
the State, without the State aeronautics 
agency having anything to do with the han- 
dling of the money. This, as I understand 
it, is the principal question which has to be 
decided by Congress in the legislation now 
pending. 

Of course, we have the experience of 29 
years in the administration of Federal-aid 
for highways which well may serve as a guide. 
Right from the beginning, this Federal high- 
way aid has been channeled to the subdi- 
visions of the State through the State high- 


way department. I was in a position of inti-: 


mate connection with the administration of 
Federal aid for highways for about 16 years, 
and have been fairly familiar with its opera- 
tions during the entire period. I think it 
must be said that the administration of Fed- 
eral aid for highways with the money chan- 
neled through the State highway depart- 
ments has been entirely successful, so suc- 
cessful, in fact, that no other procedure has 
ever been suggested. 

An airport development program is not 
essentially different from a highway develop- 
ment program. Both are projects whose ad- 
ministration and operation are within the 
field of the civil engineer. Each requires a 
certain specialized knowledge regarding the 
particular branch of civil engineering appli- 
cable to that particular kind of work. But 
the development of an airport is no more 
the function of an airman than the develop- 
ment of a highway is the function of a motor 
vehicle operator. The development of a high- 
Way system and the development of an air- 
port system both require a strong adminis- 
trative organization to carry out a program 


in which a specialized knowledge of civil en- 
gineering is necessary for planning the work 
and the administration of its execution. 

While it is true that the larger cities in 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, for instance—could 
get along without the services of a State de- 
partment, it will be quite difficult for any 
other community in Wisconsin to do so. The 
services of a well-organized State aeronautics 
agency, well staffed and well equipped, will 
be invaluable to the subdivisions of the 
State in dealing with the various problems 
which will arise in connection with an air- 
port development program, and particularly 
as an aid in dealing with the Federal admin- 
istrative agency. And, furthermore, it would 
seem to me that the Federal administrative 
agency would greatly prefer dealing with the 
subdivisions of the State through a single 
State administrative agency which would be- 
come familiar with its procedures and re- 
quirements, thereby greatly facilitating ad- 
ministrative processes. 

The foregoing, however, is not the most 
important reason, in my opinion, for chan- 
nelization through a State aeronautics 
agency. That is the following: 

There will be in every State a demand for 
State financial participation in the Federal 
aid airport program. The subdivisions of the 
State will demand that the State provide a 
portion, at least, of the funds that are nec- 
essary to match the Federal aid allocated to 
the State, and it seems that the legislatures 
will, in most cases at least, be inclined to 
comply with this demand. As you probably 
are aware, article VIII, section 10, of the 
Wisconsin constitution, which provides that 
the State shall never contract any debt for 
works of internal improvement or be a party 
to carrying on such works, which was 
amended in 1908 as to highways, and in 1926 
as to forestry, was again amended in 1945 
as to airports. The joint resolution provid- 
ing for amendment, which was approved by 
the legislatures of 1943 and 1945 by practi- 
cally unanimous votes in each case, was ap- 
proved by the people by a vote of 187,000 to 
101,000 at the last April election, and while 
the 1945 legislature did not enact any State 
aid for airports law, it seems certain that 
such legislation, will be introduced into the 
1947 legislature. It is most highly improb- 
able, in my opinion, that the State would 
participate in a Federal aid airport program 
unless on such conditions as the legislature 
might see fit to set up, and one of these most 
certainly would be the channelization of the 
Federal aid through the State treasury for 
administration by the State aeronautics 
agency. This is the only way that the State 
possibly could have any knowledge of the 
uses to which the funds were put and the 
manner in which they were being admin- 
istered. 

That our 1945 legislature, in enacting 
chapter 513, expected that Federal aid for 
airports would be channeled through the 
State aeronautics commission, seems plain 
from a reading of section 114.32, to which 
special attention has already been directed. 
The State Aeronautics Commission is author- 
ized, among other things, “to accept, receive, 
and receipt for Federal moneys and other 
moneys * * * for and in behalf of this 
State or any municipality thereof * * * 
for the acquisition, construction, improve- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of air- 
ports and other aeronautical facilities,” also 
“to act as agent for any municipality of this 
State upon request of such municipality in 
accepting, receiving, and receipting for such 
mqneys in its behalf for airports, and in 
contracting for the acquisition, improve- 
ment, maintenance or operation of airports 
financed in whole or in part by Federal 
moneys.” It is further provided that all 
moneys accepted for disbursement by the 
commission shall be deposited in the State 
treasury. The commission is authorized, 
whether acting for the State or as the agent 
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of a municipality, to disburse such moneys 
for the designated purposes. 

It is true, of course, that the law is drafted 
in such a manner as to permit the municipali- 
ties of the State to deal directly with the 
Federal Government, and such provision was 
very wise in view of the fact that the legis- 
lature had no means of Knowing just what 
the procedure set up by Congress might be, 
and especially in view of the fact that no 
State money was made available by the 1945 
legislature for airport development. It seems 
entirely clear, however, that it was the legis- 
lative intent that the State aeronautics com- 
mission should exercise the greatest measure 
of control over the development of aeronau- 
tical facilities in the State that would be 
consistent with Federal legislation on the 
subject, and from this it is a fair inference 
that if, as, and when the State of Wisconsin 
participates financially in any airport de- 
velopment program, it will desire that the 
funds for carrying out such a program shall 
pass through the State treasury and be ad- 
ministered by the State aeronautics commis- 
sion. In this way, and in this way only, it 
would seem, can be avoided that confusion 
which seems inevitable if each local munici- 
pal unit is to proceed on its own, without 
regard to other parts of the State. 

It is my considered opinion that unless pro- 
vision is made for the channelization of Fed- 
eral aid from the Federal administrative 
agency to the local subdivisions of the State 
through the State aeronautics agency, our 
State legislature will be very reluctant about 
giving airport development the financial sup- 
port of the State, which will be so important 
for the success of the program. As regards 
legislation now before Congress, it is my un- 
derstanding that there is a possibility of a 
compromise whereby the larger cities will be 
exempted from dealing through the State 
aeronautics agency, and I personally would 
not be opposed to such in the case of our 
State. But it is my opinion that even the 
larger cities would find it to their advantage 
to deal through a well-organized and expe- 
rienced State department. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
M. W. TORKELSON, 
Director, State Planning Board. 


S. 458 


An act to amend 14.71 (1) and to create 
20.053 and 114.30 to 114.33 of the statutes, 
relating to aeronautics, and making an ap- 
propriation 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, rep- 
resented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. 14.71 (1) of the statutes is 
amended to read: 

“14.71 General Departmental Powers—(1) 
Appointment of Subordinates: Except as ex- 
pressly provided by law, the governor, secre- 
tary of state, State treasurer, attorney gen- 
eral, State superintendent, commissioner of 
insurance, State fire marshal, director of pur- 
chases, public service commission, industrial 
commission, adjutant general, grain and 
warehouse commission, director of personnel, 
department of taxation, board of tax appeals, 
commissioners of public lands, State conser- 
vation commission, State supervisor of in- 
spectors, banking commission, banking re- 
view board, free library commission, State 
chief engineer, director of agriculture, direc- 
tor of the budget, geological and natural his- 
tory survey, State board of health, State 
highway commission, State planning board, 
State board of medical examiners, State 
board of dental examiners, State board of 
pharmacy, Wisconsin real estate brokers 
board, State board of vocational and adult 
education, Wisconsin employment relations 
board, commissioner of the motor vehicle de- 
partment, director of public welfare, State 
aeronautics commission, and State athletic 
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commission are each authorized to appoint 
such deputies, assistants, experts, clerks, ste- 
nographers, or other employees as shall be 
necessary for the execution of their func- 
tions, and to designate the titles, prescribe 
the duties, and fix the compensation of such 
subordinates, but these powers shall be ex- 
ercised subject to the State civil-service law, 
unless the position filled by any such subor- 
dinate has been expressly exempted from the 
operation of chapter 16 and subject, also, to 
the approval of such other officer or body as 
may be prescribed by law.” 

Sec. 2. 20.053 of the statutes is created to 
read: 

“20.053. Aeronautics Commission: (1) 
There is appropriated from the general fund 
to the State aeronautics commission on July 
1, 1945, and on July 1, 1946, $20,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out its functions under 
chapter 114. 

“(2) All moneys received by the State from 
the United States for the promotion of aero- 
nautics or for airports or other aeronautical 
facilities, or from any unit of local govern- 
ment for such purposes, shall be paid within 
1 week after receipt into the general fund 
to be held in trust, and are hereby appro- 
priated therefrom to the State aeronautics 
commission for expenditures as provided by 
section 114.32.” 

Sec. 3. 114.30 to 114.33 of the statutes are 
created to read: 

“11430 Aeronautics Commission — (1) 
Membership: There is hereby created a State 
aeronautics commission consisting of five 
members to be appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consent of the senate. 
The members of the said commission shall be 
men qualified by their knowledge of, experi- 
ence in, or interest in aeronautics. Of the 
members first appointed, two shall serve for 
terms ending April 30, 1947; two for terms 
ending on April 30, 1949; and one for a term 
ending on April 30, 1951. Successive mem- 
bers shall be appointed for terms of 6 years 
each. Members shall continue to serve until 
their successor is appointed and qualified. 
Members of the commission shall receive no 
pay for their services as such members, but 
shall be reimbursed for actual and necessary 
expenses incurred in the performance of their 
duties. 

“(2) Organization, meeting, report: The 
commission shall, within 30 days after its 
appointment, meet, organize, adopt a seal, 
and make such rules and regulations for its 
administration, not inconsistent herewith, 
as it may deem expedient and may from 
time to time amend such rules and regula- 
tions. At such organization meeting it shall 
elect from among its members a chairman, 
a vice chairman, and a secretary, to serve 
for 1 year, and annually thereafter shall 
elect such officers; all to serve until their 
successors are appointed and qualified. 
Meetings may be called by the chairman and 
shall be called on the request of two mem- 
bers, and may be held as often as necessary, 
and may be at places other than the State 
capitol. Three members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. All 
regular and special commission meetings 
shall be open to the public. It shall report 
in, writing to the governor on or about De- 
cember 1 of each year. Said report shall 
contain a summary of its proceedings dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, a detailed and 
itemized statement of all revenue and of all 
expenditures made by or in behalf of the 
commission, such other information as it 
may deem necessary or useful and any addi- 
tional information which may be requested 
by the governor. 

“(3) Director; Salary, Qualifications, Du- 
ties: The commission shall employ a director 
of aeronautics who shall continue in office at 
the pleasure of the commission and whose 
salary shall be fixed by the commission, but 
not to exceed $5,000 per year, and shall be re- 
imbursed for all traveling and other expenses 


incurred by him in the discharge of his of- 
ficial duties. Said director shall be a person 
having executive ability and experience in 
aeronautics, and shall not be subject to the 
provisions of chapter 16 governing the com- 
petitive division of the classified service. He 
shall be administrative head of the commis- 
sion, shall be responsible to the commission 
for the execution-of its policies; and shall 
exercise the powers of the commission in the 
interim of its meetings but subordinate 
thereto. He shall not have any pecuniary 
interest in or any stock in or any bonds of 
any civil aeronautics enterprise. 

“114.31. Powers and duties of commission— 
(1) General: The commission shall have gen- 
eral supervision of aeronautics in the State 
and promote and foster a sound develop- 
ment of aviation in this State, promote avia- 
tion education and training programs, assist 
in the development of aviation and aviation 
facilities, safeguard the interests of those en- 
gaged in all phases of aviation, formulate 
and recommend and promote reasonable reg- 
ulations in the interests of safety, and co- 
ordinate State aviation activities with those 
of other States and the Federal Government 
and in general prepare for the generally ex- 
pected extensive expansion of aviation fol- 
lowing the termination of World War II. The 
commission shall have all powers that are 
necessary to carry out its policies. The com- 
mission is especially charged with the duty 
of informing itself regarding all Federal laws 
that affect aeronautics in this State, all reg- 
ulations pursuant to such laws, and all pend- 
ing legislation providing for a national air- 
port system, in order that it may recommend 
to the Governor and the legislature such 
measures as will best enable this State to 
derive the maximum benefits from such leg- 
islation if and when it shall beccme effective. 
It shall be the duty of all other State boarcs, 
commissions, departments, and instituticns, 
especially the appropriate educational insti- 
tutions to cooperate with the aeronautics 
commission. 

“(2) Studies and investigations: It shall 
conduct studies and investigations with ref- 
erence to the most effective development and 
operation of airports and all other aeronau- 
tical facilities, and issue reports of its find- 
ings from time to time. 

“(3) Aviation education and training: In 
cooperation with the appropriate educational 
institutions of the State, and jointly with 
them it shall formulate programs of aviation 
education and training, and disseminate in- 
formation regarding such programs. 

“(4) Cooperation with Federal aeronautical 
agency: It shall cooperate with and assist 
the Federal Government, the political sub- 
divisions of this State, and others engaged in 
aeronautics or the promotion of aeronautics, 
and shall seek to coordinate the aeronautical 
activities of these bodies. To this end, the 
commission is empowered to confer with or to 
hold joint hearings with any Federal aero- 
nautical agency in connection with any mat- 
ter arising under chapter 114, relating to 
the sound development of aeronautics, and 
to avail itself of the cooperation, services, 
records, and facilities of such Federal agen- 
cies, as fully as may be practicable, in the 
administration of said sections. It shall 
furn: h to the Federal agencies its coopera- 
tion, services, records, and facilities, insofar 
as may be practicable. 

“(5) Air marking system: It shall cooperate 
with the Federal Government in any air 
marking system and weather information. 

“(6) Technical services to municipalities: 
It may, insofar as is reasonably possible, offer 
the engineering or other technical service of 
the commission, without charge, to any mu- 
nicipality desiring them in connection with 
the construction, maintenance, or operation 
or proposed construction, maintenance, or 
operation of an airport. Municipalities are 
authorized to cooperate with the commission 
in the development of aeronautics and aero- 
nautical facilities in this State. The State 
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planning board and all other agencies are 
authorized and directed to make available 
such facilities and services, and to cooperate 
as far as possible to promote the best in- 
terests of aeronautics of the State. 

“114.32 Federal aid for airports—(1) Com- 
mission may accept: The commission is au- 
thorized to cooperate with the Government 
of the United States, and any agency or de- 
partment thereof, in the acquisition, con- 
struction, improvement, maintenance, and 
operation of airports and other air naviga- 
tion facilities in this State, and to comply 
with the laws of the United States and any 
regulations made thereunder for the expendi- 
ture of Federal moneys upon such airports 
and other air navigation facilities, and may 
enter into any contracts necessary to ac- 
complish such purpose. It is authorized to 
accept, receive, and receipt for Federal 
moneys and other moneys, either public or 
private, for and in behalf of this State, or any 
municipality thereof, for training and edu- 
cation programs, for the acquisition, con- 
struction, improvement, maintenance, and 
operation of airports and other aeronautical 
facilities, whether such work is to be done 
by the State or by such municipalities, or 
jointly, aided by grants of aid from the 
United States, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as are or may be prescribed by the laws 
of the United States and any rules or regu- 
lations made thereunder, and it is authorized 
to act as agent of any municipality of thi: 
State upon the request of such municipality, 
in accepting, receiving, and receipting for 
such moneys in its behalf for airports, and in 
contracting for the acquisition, improve- 
ment, maintenance, or operation of airporis 
financed either in whole or in part by Fed- 
eral moneys, and the governing body of any 
such municipality is authorized to designate 
the commission as its agent for such pur- 
poses and to enter into an agreement with it 
prescribing the terms and conditions of such 
agency in accordance with Federal laws, rules, 
and regulations and with chapter 114. Such 
moneys as are paid over by the United States 
Government shall be retained by the State 
or paid over to said municipalities under 
such terms and conditions as may be im- 
posed by the United States Government in 
making such grants. Nothing in this section 
shall prohibit any local unit of government 
from dealing directly with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any transaction involving Fed- 
eral aid for any airport or aeronautical fa- 
cility owned by it or hereafter acquired or 
constructed. 

“(3) Contracts: All contracts for the acqui- 
sition, construction, improvement, mainte- 
nance, and operation of airports and other 
aeronautical facilites, made by the commis- 
sion either as the agent of this State or as 
the agent of any municipality, shall be made 
pursuant to the laws of this State governing 
the making of like contracts: Provided, how- 
ever, That where the acquisition, construc- 
tion, improvement, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of any airport or landing strip and other 
aeronautical facilities is financed or partially 
financed with Federal moneys, the comm:s- 
sion, as agent of the State or of any munici- 
pality thereof, may let contracts in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Federal authorities, act- 
ing under the laws of the United States, and 
any rules or regulations made thereunder, 
notwithstanding any other State law to the 
contrary. 

“(4) Disposition of Federal funds: All 
moneys accepted for disbursement by the 
commission pursuant to this section shall 
be deposited in the State treasury, and, un- 
less otherwise prescribed by the authority 
from which the money is received, kept in 
separate funds, designated according to the 
purpose for which the moneys were made 
available, and held by the State in trust for 
such purposes. All such moneys are appro- 
priated for the purposes for which the same 
were made available to be expended in ac- 
cordance with Federal laws and regulations 
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and with chapter 114. The commission is 
authorized, whether acting for this State or 
as the agent of any of its municipalities, or 
when requested by the United States Govern- 
ment or any agency or department thereof, 
to disburse such moneys for the designated 
purposes, but this shall not preclude any 
other authorized method of disbursement. 

“114.325. Review: Orders of the commission 
shall be subject to review in the manner pro- 
vided in chapter 227. 

“114.33. Severability: If any section, subsec- 
tion, paragraph, or other provisions contained 
in chapter 114, or its application to any per- 
son or circumstance shall be held unconsti- 
tutional, such decision shall not affect the 
constitutionality of any other section, sub- 
section, or paragraph or its application to 
other persons or circumstances.” 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect July 1, 
1945, if passed and published by that time 
otherwise upon passage and publication. 

Senate: Ayes 23; noes 3. 

Assembly: Ayes 60; noes 22, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN and Mr. LEA rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr, 
Lea]. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: On page 
1, line 5, strike out “the” ana insert “this.” 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, this is 
merely the Correction of a clerical error. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. : 

Mr. LEA. I hope the gentleman will 
permit this amendment to be acted on. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withhold the point of order to per- 
mit the gentleman from California to 
conclude his remarks. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment simply clarifies a clerical mistake. 
It was recommended by the legislative 
counsel of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Barpen, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union reported that that Committee hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill 

H. R, 3615) to provide Federal aid for 
the development of public airports and to 
amend existing law relating to air navi- 
gation facilities, had come to no resolu- 
ton thereon, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the bill today may 
have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and to include 
therein a letter from the director of the 
State planning board of the State of 
Wisconsin and a copy of chapter 513 of 
the laws of 1945, passed by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin on this 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor. ’ 

Mr. DOMENGEAUZX. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama {Mr. BoyKIn] may 
extend his remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp on two subjects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Murray] may extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a statement made by Mr. L. E. 
Kopitzke, president, and George. L. 
Mooney, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Cheese Makers’ Association. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp. 

Mr, MICHENER, asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BIEMILLER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


THE FULL-EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago’ I ran for Congress on a platform of 
“win the war abroad and win prosperity 
and security at home.” So did most of 
you. We asked our districts to support 
us on that basis, and they did. 

The war has been won, and now we 
are faced with our obligation to carry out 
the second part of that platform, to es- 
tablish security and prosperity at home. 
I may be a little bit naive, Mr. Speaker, 
but I still consider that platform a sol- 
emn pledge to my people, and to like- 
minded people everywhere, to do all in 
my power to see that reconversion pro- 
ceeds in a rapid, orderly, and thorough 
way. 

Our goal is full production and full 
employment. We must let nothing turn 
us from this aim until it has been accom- 
plished. I do not intend to hedge or stall 
myself, and I do not want to see this 
house hedge or stall, in facing this most 
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pressing problem of today. We must 
pass the full employment bill. 

We are passing through a difficult and 
dangerous period. Unemployment grows 
daily, as more men and women are re- 
leased from the armed services and mil- 
lions are jobless through cancellation of 
war contracts. True, there are some 
housewives who will return to their 
kitchens, youths who will go back to 
school, and older people who will return 
to well-deserved retirement. But the 
most optimistic estimates place these 
voluntary withdrawals from the active 
labor force at six to ten million, while the 
number of job seekers runs into many 
more than that—just how many we do 
not yet know. 

Throughout the land, there are alarm- 
ing signs of domestic strife. Labor and 
employers are growling at each other 
like two strange bulldogs. Tempers are 
mounting; old feuds are breaking out. 
Our social and economic machinery may 
not be able to halt the progress of this 
creeping conflict. Sometime within the 
next few months there will be a turning 
point at which we as a nation—and we as 
responsible representatives of the people 
in the Congress—will have to choose 
which way we will go and how to steer 
in that direction. We will have to choose 
between sinking back into the stagnation 
of the early thirties on the one hand, and 
moving on and up into a busy and pros- 
perous economy of full employment on 
the other. 

What is the reason for this domestic 
strife that is mounting by the minute and 
threatening the success of return to 
peace? Why are workers and manage- 
ment alike, holding back or actually 
striking for more wages and more prof- 
its? Why are there such alarming signs, 
such mutterings of racial discord? Why 
are the pressure groups making life mis- 
erable for more than one man within the 
sound of my voice? 

It is fear that brings these things 
about. It is our old enemy, fear and the 
fear of fear—lack of confidence in the 
future. Reconversion measures will bog 
down and may fail, Mr. Speaker, if we 
do not find the way to lay the necessary 
firm foundation of confidence in the 
future. 

I have this on the authority of the 
man responsible for demobilization and 
reconversion. He isa sober and thought- 
ful man, a middile-western banker, close 
to the temper and the thinking of our 
people from the grass roots on up. Here 
is how John Snyder, Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, describes 
his job: 

My task is one of the redirecting from war 
to peace of the four main resources from 
which the health of our economy springs; 
our manpower, our raw materials, our plant 
and equipment, and our managerial know- 
how (p. 1064, Senate hearings). 


That reflects a clear understanding of 
this job on the part of the man who has 
been designated to do the reconversion 
job, and who is struggling manfully with 
it in the face of terrific obstacles—and 
one particular obstacle—the specter of 
fear, the widespread lack of confidence 
in the future. Facing his task against 
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these terrible odds, John Snyder goes on 
to say in sober earnest: 

It would be a useless task if it did not have 
as its goal full production and employment— 
a high standard of living and long-range 
stability (p. 1064). 


And then he goes on to plead for action 
by the Congress that will make it possible 
for him to discharge his tremendous re- 
sponsibilities. He says: 

The mechanism by which we will attain our 
long-range goal should be established now. 


Notice that John Snyder said “should 
be established now.” He did not say 
anything about long-drawn-out debates 
in search of a perfection which we can 
never expect to reach. He did not sug- 
gest that we should wait until next year 
and thrash this problem out in the pri- 
maries and in the fall elections. He 
asked for prompt and practical action 
now to make possible prompt and prac- 
tical transition from war to peace— 
prompt action that will head off this 
creeping paralysis of fear which we see 
reflected in the headlines telling us of 
labor strife. 

John Snyder asks for action, and he 
says: 

If this is done— 


Note that he says, “If this is done’— 
present policies can readily be integrated 
with long-term measures and the new ma- 
chinery can be functioning effectively by the 
time we have finished our immediate task 
of reconversion. 


And, again, still quoting this respon- 
sible official, this sober, clear-sighted man 
from the grass roots of the Middle West: 

Our peacetime goal must be and will be 
full employment. To do its part in the 
achievement of this goal, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must set up now the machinery 
through which it will act. The legislation 
which you are now considering sets up that 
machinery (p. 1061). 


Mr. Speaker, the Senate of the United 
States has acted in response to Mr. Sny- 
der’s plea and in response to the urgent 
desire of the overwhelming majority of 
our people, and in line with the good 
sense and good judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of the Senate itself. 
I do not like the bill as passed. I do not 
think it is strong enough. I donot think 
it is definite enough. In their attempt 
at clarification I think that our distin- 
guished colleagues in the Senate have 
gone too far in the direction of weak- 
ening the original bill. I urge that we 
in the House shall do a better job. 

But above all, Mr. Speaker, I do urge 
that we act promptly. We have so little 
time. I am frankly fearful of the way 
things will go throughout the country if 
we do not act. I am fearful that the 
counsels of reaction, of inaction, of de- 
lay—the counsels of too little and too 
late—will have their way among us. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not fail. We 
must act. We must pass the full-em- 
ployment bill. 

Let me be specific about why we need 
this long-range legislation now. Let us 
consider the immediate reconversion 
problems and see just how it can be made 
less difficult if we act now on long-range 
policies and procedures that will create 
an atmosphere of confidence—proce- 
dures that will help us here in Congress, 
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that will make it possible for us to dis- 
charge our own heavy responsibilities in 
the trying months that lie ahead. 

I hold in my hand the fourth report 
to the President, the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives, by the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion. It was published only last week. 
Here in the front of the report is a tabu- 
lation that breaks down the reconversion 
problem into its components. The title 
of this chart is, “Where We Stand on 
Reconversion October 1, 1945.” Itis a 
summary of what the agencies have 
done, what the major policies are, and 
what problems lie ahead. It includes 
recommendations for congressional ac- 
tion needed. 

As I look down this analysis it appears 
to me that neither the executive branch 
nor the Congress can possibly handle the 
job without adoption of the full employ- 
ment bill. That alone can enable us to 
lead the country out of the critical period 
next spring, out of the domestic discord 
that we face today and into a period of 
domestic tranquillity with the full pro- 
duction and employment which we must 
reach, and reach promptly, if we are to 
preserve our cherished American insti- 
tutions. 

First on the list of reconversion prob- 
lems set forth by the Director of Recon- 
version are two items on which he does 
not ask for further legislation at this 
time. These items are contract termi- 
nation and plant clearance. 

These important problems, which 
could have been such terrific headaches, 
which could have stymied the whole task 
of switching back to peace production— 
these jobs, the Director says, are under 
control. He says contracts totaling $23,- 
000,000,000 have been canceled since 
August 14—less than 2 months. He says 
further—and in the light of our experi- 
ence with governmental delays this is 
a matter for applause and admiration— 
that Federal procedures have been set, 
personnel has been trained and made 
available in the agencies; that personnel 
has been trained in contractors’ organi- 
zations to handle the details of these 
settlements; that the interim financing 
system is in operation. His goal is to 
settle all canceled contracts within a 
year, and he does not ask for more legis- 
lation in this field. 

In respect to plant clearance, where 
the problem was to remove Government- 
owned supplies and equipment speedily 
so as to permit rapid change-over, the 
Director reports that the necessary ware- 
house space has been acquired and that 
practically all requests for plant clear- 
ance have been met within 60 days. 

This is a remarkable record of accom- 
plishment. Why was it possible for this 
relatively new organization to begin this 
job so promptly and so well? The an- 
swer is that in these particular cases we 
had acted. We had looked«ahead. We 
had developed and passed legislation to 
anticipate these far-flung problems and 
to make it possible for them to be solved 
adequately and promptly. Here, Mr. 
Speaker, we were not too little and too 
late, and I think we may well take pride 
in this record. 

But let us take this lesson to heart. 
Let us act promptly and wisely on the 
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enormously larger job for which contract 
termination and plant clearance only 
open the door. Let us adopt the fuil- 
employment bill. 

Following down the analysis by the 
Director of Reconversion, he next grap. 
ples with the problem of surplus disposal], 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Machinery has been set up to handle 
the disposal of materials and plants, but 
the work has hardly begun. How can 
prospective buyers make intelligent bids 
on this property which we want to get 
rid of unless they can see ahead, and 
unless they think they can find markets 
for it, or markets for the output of the 
plants? How can the administrative 
officials tell what bids they should ac. 
cept? How can we tell what policies to 
adopt when in important cases a deci- 
sion is referred to us, as is required by 
law? 

These are not isolated decisions that 
can be made ina vacuum. Each case af- 
fects the others. They all depend fun- 
damentally on whether we are going to 
get full production .and full employment 
promptly. They depend on whether we 
can look forward confidently to stability 
in our economic system. They depend 
on whether action is taken to build the 
necessary confidence on the part of busi- 
ness and of labor and to coordinate the 
work of government, which, whether we 
like it or not, will govern the economic 
climate of the country. 

Mr. Snyder asks for legislative action 
covering the disposal of merchant ships 
and certain phases of foreign surplus. 
We have retained to ourselves in Con- 
gress the final authority in respect to 
many large plants which may be sur- 
plus. How are we going to provide this 
additional legislation—obviously need- 
ed—unless we can be reasonably sure 
what world-trade conditions will be? 
How can we tell that, unless we can be 
confident of full employment in the 
United States; for it is quite clear that 
there can be no healthy world trade and 
probably no peace in the world if the 
largest industrial Nation cannot even 
keep its own economy on an even keel? 

et us tell the world, let us assure our 
own people, that we are going to have 
full employment and full production. 
Let us not be too little and too late. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


The controls of production that were 
necessary for war must be removed for 
peace. This is perfectly clear to all of us, 
and I am glad to see the promptness with 
which the War Production Board and 
the Director of Reconversion have acted. 

But everybody knows that we cannot 
let go all at once. Everybody knows that 
it is absolutely necessary to prevent in- 
ventory hoardings and scrambles for 
scarce items. Everybody knows that we 
cannot get rid of all controls until pro- 
duction catches up with demand. The 
only real protection against inflation is 
to get production up to match demand. 
How do we do this? Why should manu- 
facturers increase production unless 
they think that they can find a market? 

Here again, the answer is simply confi- 
dence that there will be markets, and 
this means production, and this means 
full employment. The Director of Re- 
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conversion asks us to continue the emer- 
gency powers under the Second War 
Powers Act. How long shall we extend 
this necessary authority? How can we 
tell unless we take action to assure con- 
tinued markets and production and em- 
ployment after the controls are lifted? 
MANPOWER ASSISTANCE 


This matter-of-fact analysis by the 
Director of Reconversion now comes 
quietly to the human phase of reconver- 
sion. Here all controls have been 
dropped. 

Have we acted promptly enough and 
well enough in this respect? As I read 
the headlines day by day, I wonder. I 
wonder whether our action here has 
been too little or too late. I wonder if 
inaction with respect to other flelds of 
governmental policy will compel us to 
adopt emergency rescue measures dur- 
ing the coming months. I wonder if 
we will see a recurrence of work relief 
and made work—or whether we will re- 
cover after the critcal time next spring. 

It depends on confidence and coopera- 
tion and coordination. For these things 
we need and must have the full-employ- 
ment bill. 

DEMOBILIZATION AND VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT 


Work for veterans is not a separate 
problem. Veterans’ organizations have 
emphasized again and again their clear 
understanding of this. They know and 
we know and General Bradley knows 
that there can be no real continuing 
answer to jobs for veterans at decent 
wages—except full production and full 
employment. We need, says the Direc- 
tor of Reconversion, legislation for the 
clarification of veterans’ reemployment 
rights and liberalization of veterans’ 
benefits. But this will be only a tem- 
porary stop-gap—unfless we move from 
demobilization promptly into full em- 
ployment. Veterans, like all the rest of 
us, have a stake in the general prosper- 
ity which is of much more importance 
to them than their special privileges as 
veterans. 

PRICE CONTROLS—WAGE CONTROLS 


The situation in respect to prices and 
wages is loaded with two kinds of dyna- 
mite. There is the urgent danger of in- 
flation on the one hand if wages and 
prices spiral upward and production lags 
behind. There is, on the other hand, 
the urgent danger of deflation, of lost 
purchasing power, of business volume 
sagging, of production and employment 
Spiralling downward into stagnation. 

The answer—the only real answer to 
both dangers—is full production and full 
employment. Full employment means 
adequate purchasing power, adequate 
purchasing power means full production, 
and full production means full employ- 
ment. The only answer to inflation is to 
bring the production up to match the 
demand. In the presence of full produc- 
tion we never have had inflation in time 
of peace. 

Wage disputes and price demands alike 
can pe solved in an atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and good will—provided that 
the workers and the business interests 
both have confidence in the future. This 
means confidence in full employment— 
and again I ask for prompt, decisive ac- 
lion by the Congress. 
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RATIONING AND AGRICULTURE 


The unwelcome necessity for rationing 
was accepted by the people of this coun- 
try as a necessary evil. All of us would 
like to see it stopped entirely as soon as 
possible. We can stop it very soon—pro- 
vided we can keep production up. The 
farmers of this country have proved their 
capacity to expand production. They will 
continue to provide the food we need— 
if they can have confidence in their 
markets. 

But the farmer knows that his market 
is the pay check of the city worker. We 
have made commitments to our farmers— 
commitments for protection which I 
think they well deserve. We have under- 
taken to protect them against the price 
collapse that would otherwise overtake 
them when factory pay rolls collapse. 

How can we afford to make good on this 
recommendation unless we can find the 
way to see that factory pay rolls do not 
collapse? 

All this again spells full employment. 
Let us act before it is too late. 

CONSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC WORKS 


The basis for the boom which many 
people see ahead, and which I see ahead if 
we act wisely, is the backlog of private 
construction and especially of housing. 
Will this materialize? Yes, if there is 
confidence in the future. 

New houses, new stores, new factories 
are built when people think they can be 
used and paid for. This country needs 
new houses by the million. It needs new 
factories, new stores. They will be built 
if people believe in full employment, and 
at the same time this healthy volume of 
private construction can provide a major 
basis for the full employment and full 
production that are needed to justify this 
new construction. 

So we come again to the underlying 
need for confidence in full employment— 
and this means action here and now. 

Few of us have delusions any more that 
public works construction can sustain our 
whole economy. The job is just too big. 
There is an urgent need for useful pub- 
lic works but for this very reason we 
must not handle public works solely for 
emergency relief. They must be planned 
ahead. 

Private construction and public works 
alike can make their proper contribution 
to the country’s welfare only with a con- 
sistent national policy for full employ- 
ment and stability. Furthermore, only 
on the basis of such a policy can we ra- 
tionalize and stabilize the construction 
industry itself. On both counts, we need 
assurance of full employment, full 
markets, full production. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Many people have expressed the view 
that foreign trade has great possibilities 
for prosperity at home. Others contrari- 
wise fear the loss of markets through im- 
portation of low-cost goods produced 
abroad by low-wage labor. 

My own view is that when we say 
foreign trade we mean trade—in other 
words exchanging goods and services for 
mutual benefit. We mean a fair and 
honest swap. Our requirements for 
things we do not have or things we can 
produce only at high cost are so large 
that they are a controlling influence in 
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world trade. If we can maintain full em- 
ployment and therefore full production 
in this country, it means that economic 
health can be maintained throughout a’ 
large part of the world; and this means 
economic peace. On the basis of eco- 
nomic peace alone can we build military 
peace. 

On the other hand, a peaceful healthy 
world will need the very things that we 
can best produce. It will need our ma- 
chinery, our automobiles, our locomo- 
tives. It will need them and can pay for 
them—provided that we let them pay; 
and this means imports and we will need 
the imports—provided we maintain full 
employment. 

Those -who look forward to a peaceful 
world must act promptly to assure full 
employment in the United States. 

FEDERAL TAX AND BORROWING PROGRAM 


Day by day we hear grave warnings of 
the terrific burden of the Federal debt. 
Day by day we hear cries about the crush- 
ing burden of taxation on the one hand 
and pleas for financial assistance at home 
and abroad on the other. The Director 
of Reconversion, in his report, asks for 
continued public support for the direct 
sale of bonds to individuals in order to 
minimize the inflationary pressure of the 
sale of bonds to banks. He asks for 
prompt enactment of a transition tax 
program which balances the desire for 
tax relief with the necessity for infla- 
tionary controls. 

We have acted on transitional tax poli- 
cies, perhaps not completely, but I think 
not unwisely. Have we acted to sustain 
the incomes out of which these taxes 
must be paid? Have we acted to sustain 
the employment, the production, which 
alone can create these incomes? 

Have we acted to assure full produc- 
tion and employment? Not yet. 

What are we waiting for, Mr. Speaker? 
Is it that we do not see the need? Listen 
again to the Director of Reconversion: 

The mechanism by which we will attain 
our long-range goal should be established 
now. If this is done, present policies can 
readily be integrated with long-term meas- 
ures and the new machinery can be func- 
tioning effectively by the time we have fin- 
ished our immediate task of reconversion. 

I hope that the Congress will adopt an 
efficient mechanism for mobilizing the re- 
sources of the country—both private and 
governmental—for the attainment of full 
employment and production. I believe that 
@ mechanism such as this bill proposes is a 
tremendous step toward the attainment of 
this goal. 


Summing up briefly, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to emphasize as sirongly as I can 
two things. We are heading into a pe- 
riod of dislocation and reconversion that 
is going to try our wisdom and our toler- 
ance and our resourcefulness. To cope 
with this situation, we need the full-em- 
ployment bill, and we need it now. We 
need its clear, inspiring statement of the 
great national objective of full-employ- 
ment opportunity in a free, competitive 
economy—a ringing statement, a call to 
action for human needs as compelling as 
a declaration of war. 

We need the sober, firm commitment 
that we will direct the resources of the 
Federal Government to the winning of 
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this war against the menace of stagna- 
tion and depression which is a threat to 
our institutions hardly less dangerous 
than the powerful military enemies we 
have successfully defeated. Nothing less 
than this open, honest, firm commitment 
will do; nothing less can build that con- 
fidence which must provide a firm 
foundation for our economic system of 
private enterprise. 

Finally, we need the procedure set up 
in this bill under which the executive 
branch and the Congress can discharge 
their new and heavy tasks. We need 
the annual National Budget so that we 
can see within our human limitations 
where we are headed and what must be 
done to keep us on the broad highway. 
We need that annual Budget as an ad- 
ministrative mechanism that will compel 
a higher order of coordination in the 
executive branch. And, Mr. Speaker, we 
need the joint committee of the House 
and the Senate to receive the President’s 
annual Budget and his economic pro- 
gram, to work it over thoroughly and 
critically, and then to provide us with a 
joint resolution which we can in turn 
debate thoroughly and openly in each 
House, and which will finally provide a 
sound, thoughtful, mature statement of 
our immediate economic objectives and 
our intentions for well-timed and pru- 
dent legislative action. 


LIFTING OF L-41 WILL BRING $50,000 AD- 
DITIONAL PROFIT TO ONE WASHINGTON 
BUILDER—OTHER SELFISH SPECULA- 
TORS DOUBLE PRICES ON HOMES— 
RENTAL PRIORITIES NEEDED FOR VET- 
ERANS — UNCONTROLLED BUILDING 
BOOM UNDER WAY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our un- 
controlled building boom is under way. 
Yesterday, War Production Board Order 
L-41, the only direct governmental con- 
trol on selling prices of homes, was swept 
away as a result of the lobbying efforts 
of a group of big speculative real-estate 
operators. 

This morning, a speculative builder in 

Washington put 50 new homes on the 
market, all of them constructed under 
the $8,000 price-limitation order. Today, 
those homes are priced at $9,000. The 
lifting of L—41 will mean an additional 
profit of $50,000 to that one builder. He 
was one of the group which protested 
Government control of housing prices so 
vigorously. 
‘ In Miami, Fla., last week, a family was 
negotiating for a similar home, priced at 
$8,000. Yesterday they were informed 
the price now would be $16,000. 

The headlines in this morning’s edi- 
tion of a substantial New York news- 
paper tell the same story of inflation. 
They read as follows: 

Real-estate boom—New York City enjoys 
biggest buying spree since the late 1920’s— 
explanations: Too little living space, infla- 
tion fear, high-replacement costs—rise ex- 
pected to continue, 
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So we are now embarked on our stormy 
voyage across the uncharted seas of post- 
war inflation, without protection against 
the financial storm against which re- 
sponsible leaders have sought to warn us 
for months. 

Our ally England has been faced with 
this same problem, the same danger of 
inflation, as a result of increased income 
and war scarcities. On the same day we 
discarded our major control of a $15,- 
000,000,000 industry, the British Parlia- 
ment, by an overwhelming majority, 
voted to continue that country’s wartime 
controls for another 5 years. 

A month ago one of the leaders of the 
speculative building group, in his efforts 
to persuade the administration to relin- 
quish all control of housing prices, made 
the promise that builders would refrain 
from get-rich-quick policies, and that 
lending institutions would avoid exces- 
sive appraisals to help curb inflation. 

Let us look a little further into the 
case of the Washington builder, who 
stands to make such an excellent profit 
from the lifting of L-41, and see how 
well that promise has been kept. 

His houses are made of unfaced brick 
and are two-story, two-bedroom homes. 
They are small—20 by 22 feet. Each lot 
is 50 by 100 feet. They are located sev- 
eral miles from Washington. Construc- 
tion material cannot be said to be of the 
finest quality. The wooden floor joists 
and subflooring, for instance—the joists 
are third-grade green pine. A carpen- 
ter said he feared the floors would sag. 
In most of the houses hardware is still 
of wartime finish. 

Nearby is a similar home, except that 
it contains one more bedroom, is larger, 
and is built on a larger lot than the 
houses in question. This house sold in 
July 1942 for $6,250, on a $650 down pay- 
ment. The new homes are appraised by 
a private lender at $8,990, and require 
a down payment of $1,700. 

Those are the facts. I shall let them 
speak for themselves. 

There has never, in the history of our 
country, been a building boom com- 
parable in volume to the one we are now 
facing. Literally millions of our people 
want homes, millions want them badly 
enough to pay more than they normally 
would be willing to pay. 

Prospects of supplying sufficient con- 
struction material to meet that demand 
in time to stave off more inflation are 
discouraging. 

The Western Pine Association, in a 
statement issued October 6, says this: 

To summarize the first 9 months perform- 
ance of the Western pine industry in 1945; 
lumber production was down 11 percent more 
than during the same 1944 period, shipments 
were 10 percent lower, and stocks at the end 
of September are lower at this date than for 
many years. 


On October 8, the War Production 
Board said this: 

No appreciable replenishment of lumber 
stocks, which are now at an all-time low, can 
be expected during the fourth quarter of 
1945 because of sharp cuts in production. 


Summed up, we have the greatest 
housing demand in our history, coupled 
with an insufficient supply of building 
materials—two of the facts needed to 
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bring the worst inflation of our genera- 
tion, unless drastic action is taken on 
prices. 

My most urgent concern in the na- 
tional housing shortage that threatens us 
is the plight of the returning veteran, 

Every boat from Europe and the far 
Pacific brings thousands of our service- 
men back tous. They are pouring home 
at every port. It is conservatively estj- 
mated that 700,000 of them, with wives 
and children, will be looking for homes. 
Seven hundred thousand places to live. 
That is not some problem to confront us 
in the hazy future. It is here, now, de- 
manding action. And every ship that 
enters port increases its intensity. 

This same question—what can be done 
to provide homes for these returning 
servicemen—recently was put to the 
same group of speculative builders, the 
group which promises that the building 
industry can solve the housing shortage 
without Government assistance. Their 
reply was: 

Nothing should be done. Let the returning 
soldiers scramble with the rest of us. Once 
he is out of uniform, he shouldn’t receive 
any better treatment than anyone else, 


That callous selfishness is shocking to 
the average American, but it is indica- 
tive of the indifference to be found in 
some business quarters of the plight of 
the man who fought your fight and mine 
for 4 long years. An ordinary sense 
of fair play and justice demands that 
those men who have been unable to seek 
homes on an equal basis with the rest 
of us while they were battling our ene- 
mies, should be given priority for homes 
at fair and reasonable prices. 

For a half million returning veterans 
to find themselves without shelter for 
their families should be a source of na- 
tional shame, demanding instant action. 

During the war we very successfully 
found means to provide priority shelter 
for hundreds of thousands of in-migrant 
war workers, coming into industrial 
centers to produce for war. 

Construction material was set aside 
and channeled to builders to provide 
them with housing. Rents were held at 
levels the in-migrant workers could pay. 
The job was done with dispatch. 

Are not our returning fighting men 
entitled to the same treatment we gave 
our civilian war workers? 

I would suggest that the administra- 
tion adopt some plan of material control 
that will channel a certain pereentage 
of available construction supplies to 
building homes for these veterans— 
small, modest homes that they can buy 
at reasonable prices. A certain percent- 
age of all materials allowed contractors 
might well be allocated for construction 
of small homes to be sold at fair prices to 
veterans with families. 

In addition to the above, some housing 
should be allocated for rentals to vet- 
erans. Many returning youngsters, new- 
ly married, unsure of their futures, would 
be unwise to buy a home at the present 
time. In many instances, it will be im- 
possible for them to do so until the vet- 
eran is established in his job and becomes 
settled. 
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This rental provision could be handled 
by the same machinery that provided 
similar rental housing for war workers. 

These two objectives could be ac- 
complished by acts nearly as simple as 
changing the words “in-migrant war 
worker” to “‘serviceman” in the housing 
regulations. 

Some step such as this suggestion must 
be taken soon. Responsibile leaders in 
the building industry already are wor- 
ried about the explosive threat that is 
con'ained in the pressure of the Nation’s 
housing demand. 

Already veterans have been requesting 
city officials in New York to let them 
pitch their tents in Central Park, be- 
cause they could not find shelter in the 
Nation’s greatest city. 

In this, too, we might learn from the 
experience of England. It has only been 
a few months since British Tommies 
being demobilized took drastic action 
themselves to find homes. Vigilante 
committees were formed in smalier cities. 
Empty houses were commandeered, and 
servicemen’s families were installed in 
them. In some instances violent dis- 
orders occurred. 

Our housjng problem must be solved 
speedily if we are to avoid the seething 
unrest that might provoke housing riots 
here. 
|From the Washington Daily News of October 

16, 1945] 
Coast TO Coast “No Vacancy” Sicns GREET 
HoMBCOMING VETS 

Two months after the end of the war Amer- 
ica’s cities still suffer from growing pains. 
A UP survey found today that the housing 
shortage from coast to coast is worse than 
it was 6 months ago, And the returning vet- 
eran suffers most. 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines come back to 
find the “no vacancy” sign up all over town. 

A soldier in Chicago spread a newspaper 
on the sidewalk and lay down to sleep. 

An ex-soldier pleaded in a Boston news- 
paper's want-ad columns: “Would some kind 
person have a heart? Veteran and wife ur- 
gently need apartment.” 

A couple with two children in Miami begged 
for space to park their trailer. 

WAR WORKERS STAY 

A housing official in Atlanta said “there's 
not a dog house for rent.” 

In New York, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, and 
San Francisco it’s the same story—more peo- 
ple than there are living accommodations. 

Housing officials estimate that it will be 
next spring before there will be enough new 
building to improve the situation. 

The jam has grown worse since VJ-day be- 
cause the veterans are moving into com- 
munities already filled with war workers— 
who like the big city so well they have decided 
to stay. 
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In Philadelphia, for example, only 9 percent 
of the war workers plan to leave this year. 

A survey by the Cleveland Press showed 
that 73 percent of the war workers who moved 
to Cleveland intend to stay there. 

Many cities are trying to help veterans find 
a home, but only a few are having success. 

In New York, the Navy Officers Housing 
Committee has a list of 5,000 waiting for 
apartments. Veterans get priorities on hous- 
ing units listed with the city renting agency. 
Rear Adm. Monroe Kelly, commandant of 
the Third Naval District, asked the public to 
Bive the Navy a break and stay out of New 
York hotels during the last 2 weeks of Oc- 
tober. He said that if the hotel situation is 
hot relieved, thousands of bluejackets from 
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the Pacific front will be deprived of reunions 
with their foved ones. 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority aid- 
ing veterans and war workers, has 1,157 
families on the waiting list and no vacancies. 

Seventy-five percent of the applicants were 
discharged servicemen. 


VETERANS HARD HIT 


Atlanta met part of the problem by hous- 
ing veterans in 400 houses that had been 
used by workers in a war plant, now closed. 
Minneapolis set up a housing bureau to help 
veterans, but in September there were 1,364 
new applicants and only 57 placements. 

At Salt Lake Veterans’ Administration of- 
ficials said the need for housing was the 
foremust concern of most ex-servicemen ap- 
pealing to the Administration for help. 

Boston has a war rental housing agency, 
but the funds were appropriated for service- 
men’s housing. Officials ruled it would be 
illegal to use the money to aid discharged 
servicemen. 

The UP survey showed this was the situa- 
tion in brief: 

“WORSE THAN CRITICAL” 

Boston.—Almest no houses or apartments 
available. Hotels bocked solid for weeks in 
advance. 

New York.—Hotel, apartment, and house 
rental shortages worse than 6 months ago, 
when it was critical. Hotels booked solid 
through November 15. 

PHiapeLpHia.—City officials estimate Phila- 
delphia needs 100,000 new homes to provide 
space for the war-swollen population. 

Miami1.—Leading hotels booked solid for 
winter season. Some apartment buildings 
and hotels being sold as many as four times 
a year—each time at a profit. 

Derroir—Hotels Book Cadillac and Statler 
refuse to take reservations Monday through 
Thursday when all rooms are filled with 
businessmen. Detroit Housing Commission 
reports fewer places to rent now than at peak 
of city’s war production. 

“NOBODY'S GOING HOME” 

Cuicaco.—City housing center gets 100 ap- 
plicants a day but has nothing to offer for 
immediate occupancy. Hotels jammed. 

OmaAHA.—One moving company reports that 
residents are moving out five times as fast as 
those moving in, but still no houses fc> rent. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—John H. Hewitt, executive 
secretary of the Indiana Hotel Association, 
said no Indianapolis hotel has been able to 
supply a room without an advance reserva- 
tion since VJ-day. 

Datias.—Holmes Green, head of the War 
Housing Committee, said “People are not 
building houses for rent, and nobody’s going 
home.” 

San Francisco.—Hotel, apartment, house- 
rental situation “definitely worse” since VJ- 
day. Shortage increased by families of vet- 
erans moving to the Pacific coast and by per- 
sons arriving to meet returning servicemen. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
inelude a statement from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of today, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 16, 1945, entitled ‘Coast-to-Coast 
No-Vacancy Signs Greet Homecoming 
Vets,” disclosing a situation where the 
veterans who are returning from this war 
are unable to rent a home or to buy a 
home. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
excerpts in each, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Bremr.ier for 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of this 
week on account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, October 17, 1945, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will meet 
Wednesday, October 17, 1945, at 10 a. m. 
in room 304, Old House Office Building, to 
consider the bill H. R. 2202. 

COMMITTEE ON PusLIc BUILDINGS AND 

GROUNDS 

The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, October 17, at 10 o'clock 
a. m., on the bill (H. R. 4276) to provide 
for the construction of public buildings, 
and for other purposes, in the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee room. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1845, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons who 
rendered war service in the United States 
merchant marine during World War II, 
and to provide aid for the families of 
deceased war-service merchant seamen. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet Thursday, 
October 25, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
executive hearing to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3139) to authorize the Coast 
Guard to investigate and employ new 
methods of promoting safety at sea and 
aiding navigation. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, November 1, 1945, 
at 10 a. m., to consider the bill (H. R. 
3861) to provide special rules for pre- 
venting collisions of vessels navigating 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and cer- 
tain rivers and inland waters emptying 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and for other 
purposes. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ioWs: 


747. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to exempt Navy or Coast Guard vessels 
of special construction from the require- 
ments as to the number, position, range, or 
are of visibility of lights, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

748. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to adjust the pay and allowances of 
members of the Navy Nurse Corps, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

749. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the head of the post- 
graduate school of the United States Navy 
to confer masters and doctors degrees in 
engineering and related fields; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

750. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1124. Report on the disposition 
of certain papers of sundry executive de- 
partments. Ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4355) 
granting an increase. of. pension to 
Thomas S. Shull, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. R. 4384. A bill to amend the act of June 
8, 1936, relating to vocational education, so 
as to provide for the further development of 
vocational education in the several States 
and Territories; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 4385. A bill to constitute service in 
the Organized Defense Volunteers, Territory 
of Hawaii, for any period from and after De- 
cember 7, 1941, to June 21, 1945, as service in 
the armed forces of the United States for 
such period; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

H.R. 4386. A bill to facilitate and simplify 
the administration of Indian Affairs; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 4387. A bili to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the payment to cer- 
tain Government employees for accumulated 
or accrued annual leave due upon their sepa- 
ration from Government service,” approved 
December 21, 1914, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 4888. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the payment to cer- 
tain Government employees for accumulated 
or accrued annual leave due upon their sepa- 
ration from Government service,” approved 
December 21, 1944, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. PLOESER: 

H.R. 4389. A bill to prevent the lapse of 
reemployment rights of veterans when the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, becomes inoperative; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H.R.4390. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
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By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 4391. A bill to authorize temporarily 
the allowance of leave to officers of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard retired sub- 
sequent to September 8, 1939, and retained 
on active duty, to the same extent as if such 
officers had not been retired, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 4392. A bill to provide for adjust- 
ment between the proper appropriations of 
unpaid balances in the pay accounts of naval 
personnel on the last day of each fiscal year, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 4393. A bill for the relief of the owners 
of certain gold mines which were closed or 
the operations of which were curtailed by 
War Production Board Limitation Order 
L-208; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 4394. A bill to relieve persons who 
have completed service in the merchant 
marine from liability for training and serv- 
ice under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 4395. A bill to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the acquisition 
and development of systems of State parks, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. Res. 373. A resolution to provide for 
travel pay allowance to clerks of Representa- 
tives or Delegates in the House.of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Accounts. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRYSON: 

H.R. 4396. A bill for the relief of William 

S. Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 4397. A bill for the relief of Theresa 
Mondell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4398. A bill for the relief of Thelma 
McMullen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 4399. A bill for the relief of William 
R. Weathers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: 

H.R. 4400. A bill for the relief of Nolan 
V. Curry individually and as guardian for 
his minor son, Hershel Dean Curry; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4401. A bill for the relief of Joe F. 
Rada and Bessie Rada; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

II. R. 4402. A bill for the relief of Vicla Mc- 

Hale; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MALONEY: 

H.R. 4403. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary M. Souders; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PFEIFER: 

H.R. 4404. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Ghio; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SHARP: 

H.R. 4405. A bill for the relief of John 

Bakelaar; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mrs. WOODHOUSE: 

H.R. 4406. A bill for the relief of Loyal F. 

Willis; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1248. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Me- 
morial of the Wyoming State Convention of 
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the American War Mothers, memorializing 
the Congress of the United States of America 
to enact legislation to provide for the desig. 
nation and construction of a national vet. 
erans’ hospital at the Hot Springs State Park, 
Thermopolis, Wyo.; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1249. Also, memorial of Thermopolis (Wyo.) 
Pioneer Association, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to en. 
act legislation to provide for the designation 
and construction of a national veterans’ hos. 
pital at Thermopolis, Wyo., for the relief of 
an emergency now existing in the care anq 
treatment of veterans of the armed forces 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1250. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Frank w. 
Shaw Post, No. 137, American Legion, Frye- 
burg, Maine, that Congress extend to those 
of the armed services who were disabled while 
in service and are thus identified by the 
possession of the Purple Heart or by certifica- 
tion of disability, the privilege of free postage 
on their personal first-class mail; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1251. By the SPEAKER: Petition of August 
Wessig, petitioning consideration of his reso- 
lution with reference to greater motorist 
vehicle-pedestrian safety; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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WEDNESDAY, OcToper 17, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord, whose providence flows 
to us in an unbroken stream, humbly we 
come to Thee, drawn by Thy boundless 
love and wondrous compassion. As we 
bring to Thee our weaknesses and per- 
plexities, set Thy seal upon our hearts 
that they may be enriched with the liv- 
ing forms of character which are right 
and grandly right. Turn us toward Thy 
holy temple that from this sanctuary 
may come wisdom and grace commen- 
surate with our needs. 

So often our thoughts and desires are 
diverted by the pressing cares of duty; 
in our necessities, hide not Thy face far 
from us and take not Thy Holy Spirit 
from us. Draw near when we are cast 
down, when burdens are unjust and our 
thoughts wander as we question the 
tragedies of these times. As we greet 
each new day with its wealth of opporiu- 
nities, keep us from the silken cradle of 
ease, remembering the multitudes who 
are loveless and homeless with no chart 
or compass and with no language but 2 
cry. Make each of us a messenger of 
light and hope, cheerfully accepting the 
discipline of life in the joy of Thy com- 
panionship. In our Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 

JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 

SENATE 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ! 
offer a concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 96) and ask for its immediaie con- 
sideration. 
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The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
October 23, 1945, at 12:30 p. m., for the 
purpose of receiving such communications 
as the President of the United States 
shall be pleased to make to them. 


The concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
brief article from a newspaper and a few 
excerpts from public documents. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include therein a sermon 
delivered on the occasion of the third an- 
nual Lawyers’ Red Mass at St. Louis Uni- 
versity on October 12. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include an editorial from the 
New York Journal American and in the 
other to include an article from the 
Boston Post. 


PENSIONS FOR THE AGED 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe in criticizing others, but I am 
going to take this time todo so. Iaman 
advocate of pensions for the aged. 
There is no time in the history of this 
country when they need them worse and 
they need them now. We have the 
Townsend groups, independent groups, 
and the Fraternal Order of Eagles who 
are asking for that. I want to say that 
the way the pension laws affecting the 
blind, the crippled, and the aged are ad- 
ministered is a shame. I think some- 
thing should be done and be done now. 
These people should get together. I re- 
ceived a letter from a man in our State 
showing that if a man owns a home 
everything he gets under the pension 
laws is marked up against him as a lien 
against his home. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
two articles. 


STRENGTHENING THE CONGRESS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
cress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
Vise and extend my remarks and inciude 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. Vooruts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next Tues- 
day, after the completion of the legisla- 
tive business, my colleague the genile- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] and 
myself each be allowed to address the 
House for 40 minutes on the subject of 
freedom of the air, with the privilege of 
yielding to other Members. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Washington that 
that is a rather unusual procedure. If 
the gentleman from Washington desires 
to address the House, as well as the gen- 
tleman from New York, the Chair will 
entertain such a request, but does not 
think he should entertain this request 
under the practice followed at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
withdraw the request and confer with 
the Speaker on the subject? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and to include a 
letter and table. 

Mr. TIBBOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
and to include an article on two young 
men from his district who have been 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Puerto Rican Economic Review. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Rscorp and in- 
clude an article on unemployment. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, since the war first started, I 
have purposely refrained from advo- 
cating the induction or release of any 
groups or category of men in our body 
politic. I have held that all classes 
shovld be treated alike so far as the 
principle of serving one’s country is con- 
cerned if they were needed in the defense 
of our country. 

However, the war is now over and 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
fathers still in our armed forces. Most 
of those fathers who are overseas have 
never seen children born to them. All 
of them want to return home to their 
loved ones and to normal living. I be- 
lieve it is to the best interests of Amer- 
ica that all fathers be released from the 
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service just as quickly as possible. They 
are not now needed by the Army and the 
Navy. There are plenty of others to 
take their places who want to remain in 
the service. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how 
much fathers are needed at home. Every 
household requires the presence and the 
attention of both husband and wife in 
order to bring up the children in the 
proper manner. The place for every 
father is back home now that peace is 
here. 

If America is to go forward in this 
post war era with any degree of progress, 
the American home must be maintained. 
Our young mothers have done a noble 
job for the past 4 critical years. They 
have worked themselves to the bone. 
The experience of carrying on alone has 
been a severe strain upon all of them. 

To bring about the future stability of 
the Nation, therefore, as well as relief 
for countless millions of wives and chil- 
dren of heroic GI’s, I am introducing 
today the following bill: 

A bill to direct the discharge of fathers from 
the armed forces : 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be dis- 
charged from, or released from active duty in, 
the military and naval forces of the United 
States, as rapidly as discharge facilities will 
permit, every member of such forces who— 

(a) has on the date of enactment of this 
act a wife and a child or children with whom 
he maintains (or would but for his service 
maintain) a bona fide family relationship in 
his home; 

(b) has indicated his desire for discharge 
by application for such release through regu- 
lar military or naval procedures. 


I hope Congress will immediately take 
favorable action upon this pressing issue 
for the sake of the American people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONTROVERSY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people must have some rights in this 
present labor-management controversy. 
The time has arrived for congressional 
action on the strike situation. In fact, 
the time for action is past due. 

The administration has failed to act 
in what threatens to be our greatest na- 
tional crisis. Continued delay will result 
in inflation, unemployment, and a gen- 
eral break-down of our economic system. 
It is suggested that we delay action until 
after the labor-management conference 
on November 5. We cannot afford to 
wait that long. The situation grows 
steadily worse. 

I would earnestly suggest that this 
Congress— . 

First. Repeal the Smith-Connally Act 
immediately. 

Second. Amend the Wagner Act to 
provide mutual responsibility for labor 
and management. 

Third. Enact legislation providing for 
the enforcement and maintenance of 
contracts between both parties. 
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I would vigorously oppose any legisla- 
tion that would destroy or impair collec- 
tive bargaining between labor and man- 
agement but I do firmly believe that 
labor has grown to maturity and now 
must assume full responsibility for its 
actions. 

The Wagner Act was lopsided in that 
it made definite requirements of man- 
agement but failed to do so on the part 
of labor. The time has arrived for mu- 
tual responsibility. I insist that no spe- 
cial favors be granted either labor or 
management and that we secure justice 
for both. 

This controversy extends beyond the 
scope of these two groups and affects all 
our people. Surely there must be a solu- 
tion for a controversy that is preventing 
reconversion, full employment, jobs for 
our veterans, and suffering by our people 
generally. 

The time for talk has passed. 
time to act. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 


SINGLE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege earlier today to listen to 
the statement of Secretary of War Pat- 
terson in behalf of the establishment of 
a single department of defense. In my 
opinion, his argument, given before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, is 
unanswerable by the opponents of the 
idea. I shall place in the Appendix of 
the Recorp today his clear and con- 
vincing presentation, because I believe 
the Members of the House, and other 
citizens should read it very, very care- 
fully. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has 
expired. 


It is 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Speaker, I 


E |Roll No. 168] 
Adams 





Curley Henry 
Auchincloss Davghton, Va, Holmes, Mass 
Baldwin, Md. Dawson Hope 
Baldwin, N.Y. Dickstein Jennings 
Bell Dingell Johnson, : 
Biemiller Drewry Lyndon B. 
Bradley, Mich. Elsaesser Judd 
Bradley, Pa Fiannagan Kearney 
Brumbaugh Fuiler Kecgh 
Buckley Garciner Kilburn 
Buffett Gerlech King 
Butler Gifford Kirwan 
Byrne, N.Y. Gillespie Larcade 
Campbell Gillie LeFevre 
Celler Granger Lesinski 
Cole, Kans. Girifiths Lewis 
Cooley Gross Luce 
Courtney Hagen McGehee 
Cox Heffernan Merrow 
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Mott Roe, N. Y. Vursell 
Norton Sheridan Wasielewski 
Peterson,Ga. Short Weiss 
Pfeifer Simpson, Pa. Whittington 
Plumley Starkey Winter 
Price, Ml. Stigler Worley 
Rayfiel Taylor Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 351 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
and include therein a tabulation. 


FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3615) to 
provide Federal aid for the development 
of public airports and to amend existing 
law relating to air navigation facilities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3615, with 
Mr. BarbDEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that at the time the Committee rose 
yesterday afternoon the Committee had 
under consideration the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Lea). 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment is merely to correct a clerical error. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal vontro- 
versy in the pending measure is the 
question of whether or not the funds that 
‘are authorizea to be appropriated by this 
bill shall be allocated through the several 
States through an agency of each State, 
or whether they shall be allocated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator direct 
to the project sponsors. That is an ex- 
ceedingly important question which our 
committee has done its best to resolve, 
in the collective wisdom of the commit- 
tee. That is an exceedingly difficult 
question to reconcile as between munici- 
palities and State organizations and 
these other organizations which are di- 
rectly concerned and desire the State to 
have the channeling of the funds, be- 
cause there are some very large projects 
in the United States that are being un- 
dertaken by ‘municipalities, and there 
may be perhaps political differences be- 
tween the heads of those municipalities 
and the State organizations. For ex- 
ample, there appeared before our com- 
mittee the mayor of the city of New York 
and the mayor of the city of Chicago who 
were vitally concerned that any funds 
that might be channeled to those cities 
should come directly from the Adminis- 
trator. It was pointed out by the mayor 
of the city of New York that in the plans 
they have for a new airport some 4,200 
or 4,300 acres of land was to be recovered 
from marsh lands at a cost of some $18,- 
000,000, and that they did not want any 
State interference whatever in that im- 
portant airport development. 
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In the collective wisdom of the com- 
mittee at the time it considered the 
measure, it was felt that the best party 
to reconcile those differences would be 
the Administrator. Of course, I recog- 
nize the fact, as everyone here must 
recognize, that if all of these funds are 
to be channeled through the Admin- 
istrator, every Member of this House is 
going to be beset by every municipality 
in his district for the purpose of obtain- 
ing approval of the allocation of funds 
for that particular place. I do not 
know that it would be much different if 
the States themselves were handling the 
matter, because, after all, the munici- 
palities would still be interested in caus- 
ing activity on the part of Members of 
Congress with the CAA for the purpose 
of obtaining approval. Tf do not know 
how much less of that pressure would 
be brought upon Members of Congress. 
At the same time, of course, if you do 
not channel it through the States, then 
you are going to get some little more 
pressure than otherwise. However, 
State organizations are not set up all 
over the United States for the handling 
of these funds. 

There are five different classifications 
of airports. No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 are 
the smaller airports. No. 4 and No. 5 
are the very large airports. I personally 
have no objection whatsoever to permit- 
ting the channeling of funds for Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 airports through the States, 
provided the States have an organization 
for that purpose. It does seem to me, 
however, that in these very large proj- 
ects instituted by the large municipali- 
ties in most cases these funds should be 
channeled directly to the municipalities 
without the intervention of the State. 
The bill passed by the Senate known as 
S. 2 contains such a provision. It sepa- 
rates the airports into classifications. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 5S. 2 provides for dif- 
ferentiation in the classification of air- 
ports that shall be handled directly 
through the municipalities and those 
which shall be handled indirectly 
through the States. There is a great 
deal of merit in that provision. The 
pending bill makes no such provision and 
it is quite possible that inasmuch as 
there will be that difference between this 
bill and the Senate bill it will be neces- 
sary to reconcile those differences in con- 
ference. I personally believe that the 
conference committee can do a much 
better job in reconciling those differences 
if the pending measure is passed as it is 
than if it is amended here on the floor 
in a way which has never been consid- 
ered by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and the 
results of which we do not know. 

I have great sympathy with the de- 
sire of the State organizations to have 
the funds channeled through the State 
agencies, and I believe that in ail prob- 
ability we shall have to make such 4 
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reconciliation to the extent of class 1, 2, 
and 3 airports. I sympathize with the 
amendment that will be offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Howe tu], 
put I hope that the House in its wisdom 
will give us the opportunity of working 
that situation out in conference with the 
Senate. Let us rewrite the bill there 
rather than here on the floor. There is 
no Member of this House who has not 
stood in the well and said that the best 
legislation is not written on the floor but 
in committee; and I trust that those 
Members who feel that way about it will 
give consideration to that fact in the 
coming amendment to this bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. My information is 
that a similar provision is included in 
the Senate bill. Does not the gentleman 
agree with me that whatever this par- 
ticular language may be the decision ulti- 
mately will be worked out in conference? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is perfectly 
true, and that is why it is not necessary 
to waste a lot of time over it here in the 
House. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not true that 
under the provisions of the bill as it 
came from the committee there is the 
flexibility which would aid the conferees 
in working with the Senate ultimately 
to the best solution? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Our bill is as fluid 
a bill as we could draw and still make it 
possible to carry on the work in all the 
States of the Union. If you tie any spe- 
cific provisions onto this bill you will so 
snarl it up that it will not be workable, 
in my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true, as the 
gentleman who just took his seat, the 
gentleman from California said, that the 
provision he referred to is a most im- 
portant part of this bill. I come from a 
large city—not quite as large as the 
cities he mentioned, but a large city. 
The people of St. Louis have approved a 
bond issue for another airport. We al- 
ready own one airport, but it is not suffi- 
cient to take care of our needs. They 
have not as yet secured the land for the 
new airport, but so far as I know in 
Missouri we have no State agency to 
which the city of St. Louis could ap- 
ply in order to receive some benefit from 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Therefore, unless the law specifically 
provides that a city in the position of 
St. Louis can apply directly to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration no benefits 
would accrue to my city as a result of 
the enactment of the law. I do not 
think the State is going to set up such 
anagency. The larger part of the State 
is not going to benefit in any way by 
this bill and as the representatives of 
the rural sections of Missouri control 
the legislature; therefore I doubt very 
much if the State will ever set up an 
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agency. Furthermore, we in St. Louis 
do not want the State of Missouri in 
any way to control our airports in St. 
Louis. 

There is another very important part 
of this bill, however, one that has not 
been referred to. We might just as well 
understand what we are doing. Last 
week we passed a bill that will reduce 
Federal income-tax collections $5,600,- 
000,000. Here we are considering a bill 
that will increase the Federal expendi- 
tures over a period of 10 years by $650,- 
000,000, if not more. This is the start. 
No one can predict the end. 

It is true that aviation is a compara- 
tively new industry and that it will 
greatly expand. Last week a glider left 
St. Louis with a carload of freight and 
in an hour and a half it was in Louisville, 
Ky., about 250 miles away. This gives 
you an idea of what is going to happen. 
We had gliders during the war that were 
made in St. Louis that would carry two 
tanks or two trucks. They are making 
gliders in St. Louis right now for private 
aviation companies. 

We have no idea how aviation is going 
to expand, all we can do is guess, but 
there is one thing certain, and that is, 
all the passengers that are carried by 
the air lines and all the express and 
freight carried by the air lines will be 
taken away from the railroads and prob- 
ably a lot of it from the motortrucks. 
You are going to find a situation where 
there is an increase in aviation and a 
decrease in the business of the railroads 
and the trucks. What will happen then? 

In this bill we are subsidizing private 
aviation. It seems to me we should give 
some thought to subsidies which right 
now amount to well over $2,000,000,000 
annually. If we are going to continue 
to increase them we will be compelled to 
find a way to get the money to pay them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Leal. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer a sec- 
ond amendment to this section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “Aid.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California |Mr. LEa]. 

The amendment was agrecd to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this title— 

(a) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics. 

(b) “Airport” means any area of land or 
water which is used, or intended for use, for 
the landing and take-off of aircraft, and any 
appurtenant areas which are used, or in- 
tended for use, for airport buildings or other 
airport facilities or rights-of-way, together 
with all airport buildings and facilities lo- 
cated thereon. 

(c) “Airport development” means any 
work involved in constructing, improving, or 
repairing a public airport or portion thereof, 


including the construction, alteration, and _ 


repair o: airport administative buildings and 
the removal, lowering, relocation, and mark- 
ing «nd lighting of airport hazards; but such 
term does not include the construction, al- 
teration, or repair of airport hangars. 
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(d) “Airport hazard” means any structure 
or object of natural growth located on or in 
the vicinity of a public airport, or any use of 
land near such airport, which obstructs the 
air space required for the flisht of aircraft 
in landing or taking off at such airport or is 
otherwise hazardous to such landing or tak- 
ing off of aircraft. 

(e) “Project” means a project for the ac- 
complishment of airport development with 
respect to a particular airport. 

(f) “Project costs’ means any cost in- 
curred in accomplishing a project under this 
title, including that of making field surveys, 
prepuring plans and specifications, supervis- 
ing and inspecting construction work, and 
procuring the accomplishment of such work, 
and including any administrative or other 
incidental costs incurred by a sponsor specifi- 
cally in connection with the accomplishment 
of a project, which would have been in- 
curred otherwise; but not including the cost 
of acquiring any interest in land or any ease- 
ment th: ough or other interest in air space. 

(g) “Public agency” means the United 
S:ates Government or an agency thereof; a 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or an agency thereof; a municipality 
or other political subdivision; or a body poli- 
tic, Fublic or quasi-public corporation, or 
tax-supported organization. 

(h) “Public airport” means any airport 
which is used or to be used for public pur- 
poses, under the control of a public agency, 
the landing area of which is publicly owned. 

(i) “Sponsor” means any public agency 
which meets the requirements prescribed by 
the Administrator for sponsorship of a proj- 
ect under this title and which, either indi- 
vidually or jointly with one or more other 
public agencies, sponsors such a project; but, 
except with respect to a project located in a 
Territory or possession, such term does not 
include the United States Government or any 
agency thereof. 

(j) “Possession” means any area (exc!u- 
sive of the several States, the Territories, and 
the Philippine Islands) which is under the 
sovereignty, protection, or mandate of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 17, strike out “air-space” and 
insert “air space.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BULWINKLE: 
Page 3, line 11, after the period, insert the 
following sentence: “Nothing in this act shall 
authorize the submission of a project appli- 
cation by any municipality or other public 
agency which is subject to the law of any 
State if the submission of cuch project appli- 
cation by such municipality cr other public 
agency is prohibited by the law of such State.” 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me there is quite a bit of con- 
fusion as to whether there is contained 
in the bill the provision which, as the 
chairman so aptly stated yesterday, 
leaves it entirely up to the States to de- 
cide what course they want to pursue. 
In order to clarify it, I have offered an 
amendment which provides that unless 
the State directly says that it is con- 
troiling the flow of funds or the chan- 
neling of the funds, the municipalities 
may come in and sponsor the projects. 
I have done this to clarify it. I wish 
the committee to understand that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as was aptly said by the 
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gentleman from California a few min- 
utes ago, could not take a part as to 
saying to the States, on the one hand, 
“You, and you alone, should have this,” 
when they did not pass any legislative 
enactment authorizing the States to do 
so. On the other hand, if the munici- 
palities wanted it, but if the State be- 
ing the superior unit of government 
wanted to control it, then it was up 
to the State through legislative enact- 
ment to do so. That is all that is in this 
question. That is all that the committee 
did. 

As I said to you yesterday, some thirty- 
odd States have not passed all the action 
necessary to have the funds channeled 
through them. In some instances it may 
be possible that some of the States do 
not want to set up a commission to handle 
this but are perfectly willing to let it go 
through their municipalities. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose a State does not 
have any legislation to deal with this 
subject, and suppose a small city is de- 
sirous of having an airport right thus 
and so, to its desire. As the law is now, 
the Federal Government will have its reg- 
ulation, but how will the Federal Gov- 
ernment work with the people in the 
municipality to get what might be termed 
a compromise there if they cannot get 
everything they would like to have back 
home? What is there in the bill that will 
give us the assurance that the people 
here in Washington are not going to rule 
and regulate the affair? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. One thing thai has 
been forgotten here in the Committee so 
far is that you are setting up a national 
system of airports in the entire United 
States. Every municipality in the United 
States cannot get an airport, no mat- 
ter how small it is, for there is not 
enough money up there for that purpose. 
That is the first proposition. 

If the Administrator and his able as- 
sistants decide that a town such as the 
gentleman speaks of needs an airport 
and should have it in this system, that it 
complies with the national system of air- 
ports, then it should have it. But if on 
the other hand the gentleman’s State 
says to the Administrator, “We are han- 
dling this proposition in the State of 
Pennsylvania through our State airport 
commission,” the Administrator in con- 
nection with the State wculd handle the 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. If we do not have all the 
money that is necessary, why not give 
consideration to the smaller airports 
which will require the least amount of 
money so that the money would be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible? 

I\ir. BULWINKLE. That has been the 
misapprehension which my friend, the 
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gentleman from Missouri, spoke of and 
of which others spoke on yesterday. The 
whole idea in their mind was that there 
were to be nothing but commercial air- 
ports all over the United States. The 
primary object of this thing is to promote 
aviation in the United States and to pro- 
mote it in such a way that the greater 
number of airports that will be built will 
be in the category of class 1, 2, or 3 air- 
ports, so that in your town when you and 
15 or 20 others want to have an airport 
for private flying exclusively, the Gov- 
ernment will enter into it and help your 
municipality or your State to give it te 
you. 

Mr. RICH. Then we can feel that this 
bill if it passes will give the smaller air- 
ports the greatest consideration? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. They will-be by 
far the greater number. I ask that you 
stop thinking all the time of these com- 
mercial air lines. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. What the gentle- 
man says is true. . Twenty-nine hun- 
dred of the airports out of the over-all 
total of 3,050 in the CAA national air- 
port plan would fall in the category 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RicuH] desires to be built. It is 
our desire to spread the benefits of avia- 
tion to smaller communities. Large 
cities are not favored in this legislation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Would it be fair to 
say that the language the gentleman 
has offered would be designed to give 
statutory definiteness to those words in 
the report under the heading of chan- 
neling funds, as follows: 

Regarding the operation of the program in 
the States, if a State has legislation requir- 
ing that all Federal grants for airport de- 
velopment for that State be channeled 


through its aeronautics commission or other 
State agency, that law will control. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, there 
was question raised as to the background 
for that statement in the report? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr, BLAND. Why should we not let 
these monopolistic air lines go ahead and 
build their own airports instead of taking 
money out of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. BULWINELE. Then why not let 
these monopolistic truck lines build their 
own highways? 

Mr, BLAND. This bill does not refer 
to highways. This bill involves planes 
and airports. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We might answer the 
gentleman from Virginia by saying that 
the Federal Government should help in 
this airport program for the same reason 
that rivers and harbors are paid for by 
the Federal Government, and they de- 
serve to be treated equally with the rest 
of them. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINELE., I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 


I am glad to yield 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Suppose it 
is obligatory for the funds to be chan- 
neled through the States? Suppose a 
municipality or political subdivision has 
a project which is meritorious and which 
appeals to the Administrator here? 
Could they go ahead and build that air- 
port without the State’s consent? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. They could go 
ahead and build their own airport by 
putting their own funds into it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. But thcy 
would not get any aid from the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. They would not 
get any aid from the State or Federal 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentlc- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. But- 
WINKLE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara: Amend 
section 2, paragraph (f), by adding at the 
end of the paragraph the following: 

“It includes any such cost incurred by a 
State or project sponsors, or both, subse- 
quent to June 30, 1944, and subsequent to 
approval by the Administrator of the loca- 
tion of and master plans for the project, if 
the Administrator determines that such cost 
would have been approved if incurred subse- 
quent to the effective date of this act.” 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the highly responsible duties which we 
as Members of Congress have is a sin- 
cere and earnest attempt to represent 
the people in our home States, particu- 
larly those who are dealing with the 
problems of aviation, where we have 
State aeronautical commissions. 

It so happens that the amendment 
which I have offered has been submitted 
to me by the commissioner of aeronau- 
tics of our State, Mr. Schroeder, after 
some correspondence with him. In 
frankness to the committee here, I will 
say that the-substance of this amend- 
ment was quite exhaustively discussed 
in the committee at the time we were 
considering this bill, That is, the propo- 
sition which the language speaks of, 
where many individual villages, towns, 
cities, in the different States have com- 
menced the construction of airports. 

I recall that certain witnesses ap- 
peared before our committee and ex- 
pressed themselves. I have in mind 
particularly the gentleman from Wes! 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] who spoke ably 
upon this subject. 

I want to say further in presenting 
this matter, and doing it earnestly in be- 
half of my people in Minnesota, that 
your committee in dealing with this 
subject felt that it became so compli- 
cated and went so far that we were 
troubled to arrive at some basis that 
would be fair to the entire program. 
Some people might say, “Why did you 
not make it the Ist of May 1944?” 
Or they might say,.“If you are going 
back and pick up some of these airports 
on which expenditures have been made 
and pay back those municipalities or 
those State governments for that work, 
then you are hindering the program.” 

So the committee in considering this 
whole matter, as a committee, felt that 
it should not adopt any form of resolu- 
tion such as is contained in this amend- 
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ment. However, I do submit this. I am 
bound to do so because I have promised 
my commissioner of aeronautics I would 
do so, and I sincerely hope the House 
will give it most careful consideration. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think the gentle- 
man from Minnesota makes a very fair 
statement of the issue involved. His pur- 
pose in offering the amendment is to 
give credit to a farsighted and coura- 
gceous community rather than to penalize 
that community. 

Mr. O'HARA. That is right: There 
are some equities in these situations 
which deserve the serious consideration 
of the House. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I should like to sup- 
port your amendment. -The fact of the 
matter is, I have a similar amencment 
on the Clerk’s desk, but my amendment 
would go in at page 11, after line 16, and 
it would make it retroactive to January 
1, 1945. My situation in Nebraska is sim- 
ilar to that in your State. This amend- 
ment was suggested by the people back 
home. Your explanation may satisfy 
those people and it may not, but I do not 
think it will, and I am going to offer my 
amendment when we reach that page. 

Mr. O'HARA. I have no objection to 
the gentleman offering his amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understood from 
listening to the reading of the amend- 
ment, it would give credit to those 
municipalities which have heretofore 
launched an airport-development pro- 
gram, but it fixes a definite date back of 
which it will not go, June 30, 1944. 

Mr. O’HARA. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HARRIS. What about the mu- 
nicipalities that started projects in 1942 
or 1243? 

Mr. O’HARA. Obviously the language 
of this amendment would not be of any 
help to them. I may say to the gentle- 
man that is one of the difficulties, he 
will recall, that we had in the committee 
upon this very subject. 

Mr. HARRIS. Can the gentleman ad- 
vise the committee approximately how 
many airports have been initiated by mu- 
nicipalities since June 30, 1944? 

Mr. O’HARA. Iam sorry; I cannot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the membership must 
realize that any funds taken from this 
authorization to indemnify municipali- 
ties for money already expended will to 
that extent reduce the appropriation for 
the future. This plan looks to the fu- 
ture, and I believe we cannot afford to 
£0 beckward. There is no place that 
I can find where we can draw the line in 
an equitable fashion to reimburse munic- 
ipalities for what they hava already done. 

We must remember that the munici- 
palities of this country in matching Fed- 
eral funds to a greater or less extent have 
built 3,000 airports already. They have 
donc that by direct dealing with the Fed- 
eral Government and under contracts 


with the Federal Government. So while 
this amendment has an appealing effect 
I believe it is not practical to adopt it as 
part of this plan. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
is it not true that the committee gave 
very careful consideration to suggestions 
that were made that airport costs here- 
tofore paid might be considered in con- 
nection with this particular program? 
Is it not likewise true that in that consid- 
eration we recognized that the point be- 
yond which we would not go would be 
difficult to determine, might set up un- 
fair discrimination, and, beyond that, it 
would be almost impossible to determine 
fairly and equitably that for which credit 
should be given and that for which credit 
should not be given. 

Mr. LEA. That is a correct statement 
of the activities of the committee. There 
was no place that we could equitably 
draw the line. If we went back of 1944 
to indemnify municipalities it would take 
a substantial part of the funds author- 
ized in this bill. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, LEA. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH.. Would the gentle- 
man say that the discretionary fund to 
be paid out by the Administrator might 
help in these instances? 

Mr. LEA. That is true, of course. The 
discretionary fund will be used to make 
an equitable adjustment as to the States 
which might otherwise share unfairly if 
limited to the strict formula that is in 
the bill. 

I want to say to the Members of the 
House that the gentleman who offered 
this amendment very ably presented this 
matter to the committee, but it was the 
judgment of its membership that the 
amendment could not be adopted. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment for the O’Hara 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEFAN as a 
substitute for the O’Hara amendment: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, in any case in which a non-Federal 
public agency has incurred or hereafter 
incurs costs for airport development between 
January 1, 1945, and the end of the first 
postwar fiscal year, the Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to pay to such agency 
an amount equal to the share of such costs 
which would have been payable by the United 
States if such development had been carried 
out pursuant to a grant agreement under 
this act, to the extent that the Administrator 
determines such costs to be reasonable and 
necessary for airport development needed to 
aid in providing a Nation-wide system of 
public airports.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is very similar to the O’Hara 
amendment, with the exception that my 
amendment would make it retroactive to 
January 1, 1945. The amendment has 
been thoroughly explained by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota |[Mr. O’Haral, 
and I shall not take up much of the com- 
mittee’s time; however, I do wish to call 
the attention of the committee to the 
fact that many municipalities through- 
out the 48 States have made considerable 
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improvement in their airports, such as 
development of land areas, and so forth, 
because they believed they would come 
under the provisions of either the Senate 
or the House postwar airport bill. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I believe the gentle- 
man’s amendment would move the retro- 
active date up to January 1, 1945? 

Mr. STEFAN. That is right. 

Mr. PRIEST. The O’Hara amend- 
ment was June 1, 1944? 

Mr. STEFAN. That is right. 

Mr. PRIEST. The statement has 
been made that one of the purposes of 
this bill, and I agree with the state- 
ment, is to reward rather than penalize 
municipalities that had some vision and 
aggressiveness in connection with their 
own work. It would seem to me it would 
carry out the philosophy of the amend- 
ment in that respect if we moved the 
date back to 1943 because certainly those 
municipalities that built in 1942 or 1943 
had more vision and more aggressive- 
ness. 

Mr. STEFAN. Yet they had no in- 
formation about the pending bill. 

Mr. PRIEST. That brings up a great 
difficulty. 

Mr. STEFAN. We are trying to take 
care of those people who developed their 
airports in the prospect of participating 
in this program. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Could the gentleman 
advise the Committee how many projects 
would be affected by his amendment? 
How many municipalities have initiated 
the program since January 1 of this 
year? 

Mr. STEFAN. . I can tell the gentle- 
man about my own State. I could not 
tell him at this moment about all the 48 
States of the Union. He could get that 
information from the CAA at any time. 

Mr. HARRIS. We should have that 
information in the consideration of this 
amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman that information. I can tell him 
about the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the genile- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Could the gentle- 
man advise me how his amendment con- 
templates paying out the money? 

Mr. STEFAN. I will give the genile- 
man an illustration. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Iam talking about 
generally. The Administrator has con- 
trol of this. He has to let $75,000,000 go 
a year. Will that $75,090,000 just be 
dumped into the laps oi these people who 
have already built? 

Mr. STEFAN. By no means. I will 
give the gentleman one illustration in 
one of the cities of my Staite. They 
voted bonds and are going to build a 
runway costing many thousands of dol- 
lars, but they started this action only 
recently and they did it because they 
had a firm belief that either the Lea bill 
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or the McCarran bill would be passed. 
My amendment would merely let this 
new work be embraced in the advantages 
of this legislation. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Are they entitled 
to any more than the men who did it in 
1949 or 1941? 

Mr. STEFAN. I believe they are be- 
cause this is new work still in the blue- 
print form. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman 
has not explained to the Committee how 
he contemplates this money being dis- 
bursed by the United States Govern- 
ment for the payment of these things. 

Mr. STEFAN. In the way as provided 
in the bill under consideration. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Over a period of 
years? 

Mr. STEFAN. The bill provides a 
method of payment and participation. 

Mr. BULWINELE. I think the gen- 
tleman better look into that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Sreran] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. O’Hara]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
O’Hara). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Howe: 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “Public agency” 
and insert “Public authority.” 

Page 3, after line 11, insert the following 
paragraphs: 

“(h) ‘Public airport agency’ means a State 
airport agency or a Federal airport agency. 

“(i) ‘State airport agency’ means any de- 
partment, commission, board, or official of 
a State government, which, in the opinion 
of the Administrator, has adequate powers 
and is suitably equipped and organized to 
satisfy the requirements of the Administrator 
for participation in the Federal-aid airport 
program provided for by this title. 

“(j) ‘Federal airport agency’ means the 
United States Government or any agency 
therecf; or a Territory or possession of the 
United States or any agency thereof.” 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “public agency” 
and insert “public authority”; and in line 
18 strike out “public agencies” and insert 
“public authorities.” 

Page 3, reletter paragraphs (h), (i), and 
(j) as paragraphs (k), (1), and (m) respec- 
tively. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Iilli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is aimed specifically at 
channeling funds provided for under this 
national airport development plan 
through the State aviation agencies. 
Under the terms of the bill as it is drawn 
these funds are channeled through any 
public agency which, as I pointed out yes- 
terday, and with which I am sure every- 
one will agree, means State, county, city, 
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municipality, town, village, precinct, 
ward, down to the smallest political sub- 
division of a State government. My bill 
goes entirely the other way and reauires 
that these funds go through the State 
agencies. 

Some mention has been made of S. 2, 
the so-called McCarran bill which passed 
the other body. They have another 
formula, They have a middle ground. 
They provide that 65 percent of their 
$75,000,000 available each year for 5 
years shall go to the States for the de- 
velopment of class 1, 2, and 3 airports, 
and 35 percent of the $75,000,000 avail- 
able each year under their plan shall go 
to the States for development in urban 
areas of class 4 and 5 airports. Our bill 
has no such middle ground and no such 
provision. So, on the basis of the two 
bills my amendment is at least 65 per- 
cent right, where this bill as drawn re- 
fuses to recognize participation of the 
State agencies whatsoever. I want it 
understood at the outset that I am not 
in oppesition to the national airport de- 
velopment plan. We must recognize the 
future of aviation in our country and the 
possibility from every possible angle of 
national defense, employment, and all 
those things that go to the development 


‘of aviation. I do not.share the views of 


some of those that the amount of money 
involved here is exorbitant and that it 
authorizes a raid on the Public Treasury. 
As a matter of fact, if you look up the 
figures you will find that $6,500,000,000 
has been appropriated for public roads, 
not including $1,700,000,000 last year. 
Three billion dollars have been appro- 
priated for rivers and harbors, as well 
as $800,000,000 for the development of 
rail transportation. So when you con- 
sider that this is a 10-year period and 
embraces only $650,000,009 to be spread 
over that period the cost is insignificant 
when you consider the benefits to be 
derived. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I should like to say 
again what I said yesterday, that in view 
of the fact that some 44 States now have 
agencies set up to handle their aviation 
problems, it seems, to me that by the 
gentleman’s amendment we would pro- 
vide for a better administration and 
disposition of these airports over the 
country. 

Mr. HOWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

As I pointed out yesterday, 44 States 
have airport agencies. That matter has 
been questioned not once but twice to- 
day, most recently by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HtnsHaw], my col- 
league and friend on the committee. I 
have here a tabulation listing these and 
giving the legal citations establishing the 
State aviation agencies, which I shall in- 
sert in the REcorD. 

This information is based on a tabu- 
lation made by the Federal State Rela- 
tions Section of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and on reports of the Council of 
State Governments. 

Yesterday the gentleman from North 
Carolina made much of the testimony 
presented by Mr. McCracken, chairman 
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of the legislative committee established 
by the aviation industry and air lines, to 
the effect that many of the States did 
not have aviation agencies. I believe the 
figure used was that.only 33 States were 
thus equipped at the time of Mr. Mc- 
Cracken’s testimony during the first week 
in May. However, as I pointed out yes- 
terday, many States were in the process 
of establishing or strengthening their 
aviation agencies. In fact, 9 States have 
taken such action since May. I call your 
attention to the following list of States 
which enacted the uniform aeronautical 
department act drafted in cooperation 
with CAA: 

Alabama: Governor's Act 402, State Aero- 
nautics Department, approved July 9, 1945. 

Connecticut: Act 271, Revise State Com- 
mission, approved June 27, 1945. 

Florida: Chapter 22321, Establish Division 
of Aviation, State Improvement Commission, 
approved June 6, 1945. 

Illinois: H. 518, Aviation Department Act, 
approved June 28, 1945. 

Michigan: Acts 827-328, Aviation Depart- 
ment Act, approved May 28, 1945. 

Ohio: S. 269, Aviation Department Act, ap- 
proved June 6, 1945. 

Oklahoma: H. 126, Aviation Department 
Act, approved by Governor May 1945. 

Texas: C. 344, Aviation Department Act, 
approved June 16, 1945. 

Wisconsin: Chapter 513, State Aviation 
Department Act, approved July 26, 1945. 


I call your attention to Mr. Burden’s 
testimony at the time of the Senate hear- 
ings on S. 2 and S. 34 in March. This 
was at a time when many of the legisla- 
tures were just getting started. He said 
then—page 347, hearings: 

One Governor here mentioned there are 
some 41 States that have areonautics com- 
missions but prior to 1945 legislative sessions 
there were only 36. 


Please note that some States acted in 
June and July. 

In addition to establishing the neces- 
sary State agencies most of the States 
have recodified their laws and have 
enacted a uniform aeronautical depart- 
ment act which was drafted by State 
aviation agencies in cooperation with 
CAA and the Department of Justice. 

Of course, the States have etablished 
aviation agencies. The Senate bill 2 by 
Mr. McCarran, of Nevada, which has been 
studied by State officials for months, 
required in paragraph (2) of section 14 
that “the State shall have a State air- 
port agency as defined herein.” That 
definition reads as follows: 

“State airport agency” means any depart- 
ment, commission, board, or official of a State 
government, which in the opinion of the Ad- 
ministrator has adequate powers and !s suit- 
ably equipped and organized to satisfy the 
requirements of the Administrator for partic- 
ipation in the Federal-aid airport program 
herein authorized. 


Bills with similar sections requiring the 
States to have aviation agencies have 
been before Congress for months and a 
determined effort has been made by the 
State aviation officials, the Council of 
State Governments, and the governors 
to see that each State had such an 
agency. The only States without an 
aviation agency as defined in the Senate 
bill are Mississippi, whose legislature did 
not meet this year; Missouri, whose legis- 
lature is now in session, and where a bill 
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(H. B. 913) has recently been favorably 
reported; and Kansas and Arizona. 

It is interesting to note that Arizona 
at a special session on October 3, 1945, ap- 
proved S. 15x, Laws of 1945, which pro- 
vided in part that “the Aeronautics Com- 
mission of the State or such other agency 
as the Governor may designate” is au- 
thorized to accept Federal grants for air- 
ports and cooperate with Federal agen- 
cies and subdivisions of the State in fur- 
thering aviation development, and so 
forth. 

As in the case of the National Govern- 
ment, some States have, like New York, 
established an aviation division in their 
Commerce Department, and one or two 
have assigned such functions to other de- 
partments as for example the Public 
Works Department. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, having 
previously asked and obtained leave to 
do so, I include this tabulation of States: 


STATE AVIATION AGENCIES 


At present 44 States have established offi- 
cial commissions or departments to handle 
aviation matters. The following list shows 
the particular set-up in each State: 

Alabama: State aviation commission, code 
(1940), title 4-2, also Governor’s Act 402 
(1945). 

Arizona: Arizona Corporation Commission 
has jurisdiction over aviation. 

Arkansas: Department of aeronautics, 
laws, 1941, No. 457. 

California: Aviation division, department 
of public works has jurisdiction over avia- 
tion. 

Colorado: State aeronautical commission, 
laws, 1937, chapter 81-9. 

Connecticut: Commissioner of aeronau- 
tics, General Statutes (supp. 1935), 1266c- 
1268c Act 96; 271 (1945). 

Delaware: Aeronautics commission, State 
Aeronautics Department Act, 1945 (S. 165, 
Laws, 1945). 

Florida: Florida State Improvement Com- 
mission, chapter 22821, June 6, 1945 (cre- 
ated aviation division). 

Georgia: Aeronautic advisory board, laws 
1941, pages 237-238. 

Idaho: Bureau of aeronautics, department 
of public works, laws 1929, chapter 137. 

Illinois: Aeronautics commission, Revised 
Statutes of 1939, chapter 1514, amended laws 
1941, pages 251-253; also H. 518 approved June 
28, 1945. 

Indiana: Aeronautics commission, 
1945, chapter 360. 

Iowa: Commission of aeronautics, code 
(Reichmann, 1939), 8338.01-8338.13, amend- 
ed 1945, chapter 148, Laws 1945. 

Kansas: No aviation agency. 

Kentucky: Aeronautics commission, Re- 
vised Statutes of 1642, 183.020. 

Louisiana: Aeronautics commission, Gen- 
eral Statutes Ar \otated (Dart, 1939), 28.4. 

Maine: Aeronautical committee, laws 1939, 
chapter 8; also aeronautics commission, laws 
1941, chapter 236, also H. 789, approved April 
12, 1945. 

Maryland: Aviation commission, Annotat- 
ed Code (Flack, 1939), article 1-A, 15, amend- 
ed 1945 (ch. 760). 

Massachusetts: Aeronautics commission, 
laws 1939, chapter £93, 1, 3, amended 1945, 
Resolution 87. 

Michican: Aeronautics commission, com- 
piled laws (Mason, Supp. 1940) 4801.1 
amended 1945; acts 327, 328, approved May 28, 
1945, 


Minnesota: 


laws 


Devartment of aeronautics, 


Statute (Mason, Supp. 1938) 5494-36 1/2 (d), 
amended 1945 (ch. 303). 
Mississippi: No aviation agency. 
Missouri: H. 82 ertabliching State aviation 


department pending. 
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Montana: State aeronautics commission, 
laws 1945, chapter 152. 

Nebraska: Aeronautics commission, com- 
piled laws (Kyle, supp. 1941) 3-201 amended 
1945, LB282, approved May 10, 1945. 

Nevada: Public service commission has 
jurisdiction over aviation. 

New Hampshire: Aeronautics commission, 
laws 1941, chapter 199-4, also chapter 156, 
laws 1945, approved May 11, 1945. 

New Jersey: State aviation commission, 
Revised Statute (Supp. 1941) 6:1-5. 

New Mexico: Aeronautics commission, 
laws 1939, chapter 199. 

New York: Division of aviation, Commerce 
Department; laws 1945, chapter 60. 

North Carolina: Aeronautics commission, 
laws 1945 (S. 80). 

North Dakota: Division of aeronautics, 
public service commission, laws 1945, chap- 
ter 38. 

Ohio: Bureau of aeronautics, Code Anno- 
tated (Throckmorton, 1940) 6310-38, S. 269; 
approved June 28, 1945. 

Oklahoma: State aviation agency, division 
of State Resources Commission, H. 126, ap- 
proved. 

Oregon: State board of aeronautics, com- 
piled laws, annotated (1940) 45-101. 

Pennsylvania: Aeronautics commission, 
department of commerce, amended Act 112; 
85a (1945) Act 213. 

Rhode Island: Aeronautics advisory board, 
department of public works, laws 1940, 
chapter 851-10. 

South Carolina: Aeronautics commission, 
Code (1942) 7112-4. 

South Dakota: Aeronautics commission, 
Code (1939) 2.0105, chapters 2: and 5 (1945). 

Tennessee: Bureau of aeronautics, depart- 
ment of highways and public works, laws 
1937, chapter 305; amended laws 1939, chap- 
ter 195; amended laws 1945, chapter 72. 

Texas: H. 309 establishing State aviation 
department, pending; chapter 344; approved 
June 16, 1945. 

Utah: State aeronautics commission, laws 
1937, chapter 10-2 amended laws 1941; first 
Ex., chapter 2-1 (2). 

Vermont: Aeronautics board, laws 1941 No. 
100-2, amended 1945, Act 109. 

Virginia: Division of aeronautics, State 
corporation commission, Code annotated 
(Michie, supp. 1940) 37750, laws 1942, chapter 
355. 

Washington: State aviation commission, 
laws 1945, chapter 252. 

West Virginia: Board of aeronautics, Code 
Annotated (Michie & Sublett, 1937) 2786 (1), 
amended 1945, chapter 5 and chapter 6. 

Wisconsin: Aeronautics board, Statute 
(1941) 114.015 amended chapter 513, July 26, 
1945. 

Wyoming: State aviation commission, re- 
vised Statute Annotated (Courtright, Supp. 
1940) 103-1801; amended, chapter 32 (1945). 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the gentle- 
man what in his opinion would be the 
effect of the amendment just adopted by 
the committee, which provides: 

Nothing in this act shall authorize the 
submission of a project application by any 
municipality or other public agency which 
is subject to the law of any State if the sub- 
mission of such project application by such 
municipality or other public agency is pro- 
hibited by the law of such State. 


Does not that take care of the situation 
as far as the gentleman’s amendment is 
concerned? 

Mr. HOWELL. In reply to my good 
friend and colleague on the committee, 
may I say that that amendment, the 
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Bullwinkle amendment, merely recog- 
nizes the necessity of channeling funds 
through State agencies, yet at the same 
time further federalizes this plan by 
placing the burden on 48 States in the 
Union to pass specific legislation requir- 
ing that all such funds be channeled 
through those agencies. So the amend- 
ment itself is a recognition of the fact 
that this is a strongly federalized pro- 
gram. It merely makes it more so and 
recognizes at the same time that the 
States are the proper ones through 
which the funds should come. 

The national airport plan developed in 
active cooperation with the States, pro- 
viding for extensive cooperation of the 
States in development of the plan, will do 
three things: It will insure a widespread 
airport plan throughout the country. It 
will insure the development of an ade- 
quate system of airports. It will insure 
the constructive use of all the planning 
and engineering facilities that are avail- 
able in both cities and States. The States 
will be able to participate in the develop- 
ment and operation of a national airport 
program. Airports figure prominently in 
the States’ plans for postwar reconstruc- 
tion and development. The States are 
in a better financial position than they 
have been in many years, and generally 
they are in a better financial position 
than any other levels of gevernment. 
Almost all of them have substantial sur- 
pluses largely invested in war bonds and 
a considerable of this surplus in many 
States is earmarked for postwar public 
works. It has been contended -that the 
establishment of Federal-State operation 
with respect to airports would inspire a 
great deal of controversy. On the con- 
trary, such a pattern would be much less 
likely to inspire controversy and competi- 
tion than a dual Federal-city and Fed- 
eral-State pattern, as provided in the bill 
now pending before the House. If the 
Federal-city plan should be adopted in 
whole or in part, it would first establish 
a new principle of intergovernmental re- 
lations on a continuing basis, a principle 
which in large part short-circuits all 
State government. If this principle is 
established with respect to airports, it 
will, no doubt, be advocated as an ad- 
ministrative pattern for all future prog- 
ress participated in by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, many of which are now under 
consideration, such as education, hos- 
pitals, general public works, roads, and 
se forth. It will also require an enor- 
mous expansion of Federal agencies and 
the employment of thousands of addi- 
tional workers who will in large part 
duplicate the very work that can be done, 
and, in fact, is now being done, by estab- 
lished State agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objectior 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will my 
distinguished friend from Illinois yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the genile- 
man from Kentucky. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish 
to say that I am in favor of the gentle- 
man’s amendment and I think it ought 
to be adopted. I might also say that I 
received a telegram from Governor Willis, 
of Kentucky, advising that the State of 
Kentucky has set up an aeronautics 
board that can and will handle for the 
State of Kentucky the matters of air- 
ports, and so forth, provided in this bill 
and that he strongly favors the Howell 
amendment. He further poijnts out that 


the council of State governments by Gov-- 


ernors’ conference and by National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials ap- 
proved the Howell amendment and 
urged its adoption. I agree that the 
amendment of our colleague [Mr. BuL- 
WINKLE] improves H, R. 3615, but it does 
not go far enough. It merely makes it 
optional whether the funds available to 
the States under this bill are to be chan- 
neled through the municipalities of the 
several States or through the respective 
States themselves. 

This bill provides that the Federal 
Government shall cooperate with the 
States or municipalities on a fifty-fifty 
basis to build and improve airports in 
the several States. It cooperates in rela- 
tion to the improvement of our transpor- 
tation through the highways of the air 
as the Federal Government cooperates 
with the States in improving our trans- 
portation by highways on the ground. 

The cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the States since the 
adoption of Federal Aid Road Act of No- 
vember 1921 has been most satisfactory 
indeed. 

Prior to November 1921 we had a 
makeshift highway program of coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government, 
the States,and thecounties. It provided, 
as this bill provides, that the Federal 
Government could match funds pro- 
vided by the counties or’ municipalities. 
We did not have a system of highways. 
The rich counties that were able to 
match Federal funds and already had 
very good highways were able to secure 
more highways. When these highways 
reached the less-favored sections of the 
several States, they stopped, and we 
jumped off into mudholes and on bad 
roads. There was no integrated or cor- 
related highway system. The Federal 
Road Act of November 1921 among other 
important changes provided that the 
State should become the unit of match- 
ing Federal funds instead of the county. 
A system of unified highways was laid 
out, which reached every county seat and 
populous community of the Nation, and 
these highways passed through the rich 
as well as the less-favored sections of the 
States, so that a person getting on a 
good highway can go entirely around 
the Nation. That unified and coor- 
dinated system built through the en- 
couragement and cooperation of the 
Federal Government with the several 
Siates has proved of inestimable value 
and one of the great blessings that has 
come to our country. 

I had charge of that Federal highway 
bill in the House and nothing that I 
have done in my years of service in 
House and Senate has given me more 
pleasure than to have had some part in 
helping work out this great. system of 
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highways by cooperation of the Federal 
Government and the States. 

While the Federal Government did 
not put up as much money as the States 
and the subdivisions, yet it had a won- 
derful effect in giving the States the 
benefit of the experiments and ex- 
perience in road building in all parts of 
the country and it eliminated to a large 
extent the undue influence through 
wealth and political power of certain 
sections of the State over the less- 
favored and weaker political units in 
the State. But we needed good roads in 
order to be of service to the people of 
those less-favored communities, to the 
State as a whole and to the Nation as a 
whole. 

This great airport program in my 
opinion will be a great blessing to the 
people of the several States and to the 
Nation. It will stimulate industry, agri- 
culture, education, intercourse of the 
people of all sections of the country and 
give the less-favored sections of our 
country some of the benefits enjoyed by 
the more favored and more populous sec- 
tions. Already too much has been done 
to break down the rights of the States 
and to develop a tremendous bureauc- 
racy here in Washington. If this bill 
should become law without the Howell 
amendment, municipalities would deal 
directly with the Federal Government, 
The States could be and would be ig- 
nored. The States should not be ignored 
because the States are in their very 
nature a part of the great Federal sys- 
tem, the 48 States constituting the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In a matter of this kind the Federal 
Government should deal with the States. 

In practically every other matter in 
which the Federal Government has co- 
ordinated in a program with the States, 
the Federal Government has dealt with 
the States as a unit, and the funds were 
channeled through the States with the 
exception of the WPA. The Federal 
Government dealt direct with the munic- 
ipalities and other districts as units then 
and what a mess we had of that—of 
waste, extravagance, favoritism, partial- 
ity, and political interference. 

It will be much easier for people of our 
respective States to go to their capital 
and meet and deal with their aeronautics 
board than it would be to require them 
to come to Washington in making appli- 
cation and working out the details of 
their application for an airport. And 
then this aeronautics board would have 
the picture of the whole State before 
them and would feel a direct responsi- 
bility in doing equal justice to all parts 
of the State. 

The municipalities are a part of their 
respective State system: and the munici- 
palities should deal with their respective 
States. With the State having a say in 
this matter, the States will see to it that 
these benefits are spread out in an equi- 
table way throughout the State, instead 
of one or two big municipalities alone 
benefiting by this Federal contribution to 
the airport program. 

The Howell amendment proposes that 
Federal funds for the airport program 
shall be channeled through the States, 
just as Federal road funds are channeled 
through the States as units, and inas- 
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much as the Federal road program has 
enjoyed such a wide success, I am con- 
vinced that it is the best plan that we 
could adopt in handling the contribu- 
tion of the Federal Government for our 
airport program in the several States. 

It is my sincere hope that the Howell 
amendment will be adopted. 

It has been said in the debate today 
that a few of the States do not have an 
aeronautics board. That may be true. 
It was urged when we had the Federal- 
aid road bill up that some of the States 
did not have a highway commission. 
But it was not long until all the States 
had what they needed, a highway com- 
mission, and the few States that do not 
have an aeronautics board will soon se- 
cure such a board, and then this legisla- 
tion will be administered uniformly 
throughout the United States as the Fed- 
eral-aid road program has been since 
November 1921. 

Mr. HOWELL. They did. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. As I un- 
derstand, heretofore the Federal Gov- 
ernment has adhered to the policy of 
dealing with the State governments and 
not dealing directly with the lower levels 
cf the government. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is correct. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I under- 
stand it is based on the proposition that 
the State is the creature of the Federal 
Government and the municipalities and 
counties are creatures of the State gov- 
ernment. Therefore the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s relationship ought to be with 
the State, and then in turn the relation- 
ship should be of the State with the lower 
levels of government. 

Mr. HOWELL. Thatiscorrect. That 
is the procedure that has been followed 
in these State-Federal plans from the 
beginning of this Government. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Only re- 
cently when the matter of tax replace- 
ments in connection with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority came up it was then 
adhered to very strongly by the majority 
of the committee and of the Congress 
that the Federal Government or an 
agency of the Federal Government 
should deal with the State only. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. And the 
policy was that the Federal Government 
should not channel any funds directly 
to the municipal governments. 

Mr. HOWELL. I thank the gentleman 
for his valuable contribution. In line 
with the thought advanced by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, it is interesting to 
note that at the time the Federal aid road 
program was established only 2 States 
out of 48 had highway departments, and 
working in cooperation with the Federal 


‘Road Administration all 48 States in the 


Union today have highway departments. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECEK. In connection with 
what the gentleman from Tennessee said, 
he overlooks the fact that the Federal 
Government did deal directly with the 
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cities, counties, and other subdivisions in 
the Public Works Administration pro- 
gram. I rise pricipally to ask the gentle- 
man if he can tell me how many, if any, 
airports the States had ever constructed. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not propose to 
tell you at the present time because very 
few airports have been constructed any- 
where without Federal aid, but I will call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that most of these PWA airports that 
were constructed when the Federal Gov- 
ernment dealt directly with the cities and 
villages, are now covered with grass, all 
over the country due to lack of planning 
and cooperation with the States. 

Now, continuing further, if you follow 
this practice of channeling these funds 
around State agencies, you will also es- 
tablish in a short time just a Federal 
system—Federal policy, Federal progress, 
Federal direction ano operation. That 
has been the history of practically all of 
the emergency programs that were at- 
tempted on a Federal-local basis. You 
will foster and stimulate the already 
prevalent habit, on the part of too many 
political subdivisions, of coming to Wash- 
ington for money for all sorts of projects, 
irrespective of the financial condition of 
the localities and the States, thus placing 
severe and continuing hardships on them 
and their taxpayers. 

You will create an environment in 
which the impulse would be for State gov- 
ernments, municipalities, and communi- 
ties to compete with each other for Fed- 
eral aid. 

For the most part, the municipalities 
and communities will enter the postwar 
period with serious financial problems, 
and in sponsoring such projects will need 
the assistance of the State governments. 
This is particularly sigtificant in view 
of the broader taxing powers inherent in 
State governments as compared with 
their local subdivisions. 

The State governments, rather than 
the Federal Government, are the appro- 
priate bodies to secure cooperation as to 
the selection of sites and use, and to re- 
solve disputes between neighboring mu- 
nicipalities and their suburban areas. 

In almost every prosperous city the 
mayors are going to the State legisla- 
tures applying for funds, for an increase 
in their debt limits, and at the same time 
they are reaching out for Federal funds. 
This is particularly true in the larger 
populated cities. In those States the leg- 
islatures are wrestling with the problem 
of new revenue for the cities. During the 
past 5 years the States have reduced their 
over-all indebtedness by one-third. Sec- 
ond, they have established postwar re- 
serves of nearly $5,000,000,000 for public 
works projects, including airports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the Bul- 
winkle amendment has clarified this sit- 
uation, in that it places specific language 
into the bill which establishes the fact 
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that the State has the controlling au- 
thority, so far as the activities of the 
State are concerned, in applying for Fed- 
eral funds. If any State sees fit to deny 
the municipalities the right to go to the 
Federal Government for matching funds, 
it can do so. 

I want the House to understand the 
facts which influenced the committee in 
the decision it made on this matter. 

Two main viewpoints were presented 
to the committee. One was to force all 
applications through the States. The 
other was to require them to all come 
from the municipalities of the country. 
After considering this question at 
length—and it is not a new thing, as the 
committee considered this thoroughly 
during the hearings—the committee de- 
cided that both of those plans were 
wrong; that we ought to have a com- 
promise; that it was not justifiable to 
compel a State to channel these funds 
unless it wanted to do so, and it was not 
wise to debar the municipalities of the 
country from presenting their claim if 
the State law permitted them to do so. 

What was the situation that con- 
fronted us in making these decisions? 
If the membership of this House under- 
stands the influences which led to the 
action of the committee they will agree 
with us that it isa just and practical plan 
we have written into this bill for the 
allotment of Federal funds. 

During the last few years 3,000 air- 
ports. have been constructed in the 
United States with the aid of the Federal 
Government. The Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration mainly 
had charge of that work. The 3,000 
municipalities in the United States thus 
had direct dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The proposal here is to deny 
municipalities the right to come directly 
to the Federal Government. This ex- 
perience of the last 10 years shall be 
lightly cast aside. This proposed amend- 
ment would provide for an intermediate 
agency between the Federal Government 
and the builders of airports. 

Direct contracts will be made with 
each one of these municipalities no mat- 
ter what scheme is adopted. Here you 
must get a contract with every munici- 
pality that builds an airport in this 
country. Channeling through the States 
will not change that fact. On the con- 
trary you needlessly impose an inter- 
mediate agency, you will add delay, con- 
fusion, and uncertainty in many cases. 

In other words, our committee takes 
the view that the State itself ought to 
decide this question. If part of the 
States do not want their municipalities 
to come to the Federal Government that 
certainly should be acceptable to us. 
But where is the justification for Con- 
gress saying to every State in this coun- 
try: “Regardless of what you desire you 
must go to the State organization in your 
State before you can ask for matching 
funds for your municipal airport.” Do 
not forget that these are municipal air- 
ports. That is what the airports are and 
that is what they ought to be. 

Only the State, if anyone, not Con- 
gress, should prevent a municipality, 
which pays the bill, from coming directly 
to the Federal Government. By such 
direct. contracts 3,000 airports have al- 
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ready been built. I cannot see any busi- 
ness judgment in Congress stepping in 
here today and at one swoop obliterating 
the plan we have had that resulted in 
the construction of these 3,000 airports. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I prefer to complete my 
statement, if the gentleman will par- 
don me. 

One fact that is perfectly apparent is 
that the municipalities of the country 
are pretty much ready to join in this pro- 
gram immediately. Many of the States 
are not; some of them are. In fact in all 
cases the State must be prepared to 
match funds and comply with the spon- 
sorship requirements before they can 
qualify for Federal funds to build an air- 
port. A great many of the States cannot 
do that until after the next legislature 
has met and given that authority. 

The McCarran bill recognizes that and 
partially postpones State funneling for 
3 years. Three years’ postponement on 
a 5-year program does not look like an 
efficient or businesslike way to handle 
the Government’s affairs. 

Let us look at the situation as it would 
be under this bill. This bill contemplates 
6,000 airports. About 3,000 of them, or a 
large part of the 3,000, are already built. 
This means about 3,000 new airports will 
be built. Six hundred and fifty million 
dollars is authorized for this purpose in 
10 years. What does this mean? It 
means an average of 120 airports for each 
tate. This divided by 10 means an 
average of 12 airports a year for a State, 
some more, some less. Is the Federal 
Government here in Congress going to 
say to all the little States of this country 
that they must create special agencies to 
handle the building of 12 airports or less 
a year? Most of them are of the smaller 
type. Why should wé attempt to tell the 
States of the country that they will have 
to do such a foolish thing as to set up an 
agency for handling a small amount of 
money? Why not let the States, each 
for itself, decide how its applications 
shall be made? The average amount 
of money per year to one State is going 
to be only $1,350,000. Should Congress 
compel a State to set up a complicated 
intermediate agency to supervise con- 
tracts with its municipalities, for only 
$1,350,000 from the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Chairman, each State on the aver- 
age will have six new airports a year; 
that is all. Are you going to say to the 
States that they must have a special 
agency, an elaborate system, for taking 
care of six airports a year? Many of 
them will be for a small amount only. 

As I see it, it would be a lazy man’s 
policy here to say that we will turn this 
money over to the State; we will let it 
decide where the airports shall be built 
and how much of the money allotted 
to the State it can use. If we permit that 
thing it would be a lazy man’s way of 
earning his salary. You would make the 
Administrator a mere figurehead. He 
will not give to this great enterprise of 
the Government his independent judg- 
ment, or his aggressive devotion to duty. 
This job requires a man who will rise 
above local political influences and try 
to carry out a national-airport system 
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for the benefit of this Nation; but the 
man who represents the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot do it, if he walks away 
from his responsibility and makes po- 
litical or personal convenience the guid- 
ing star of his conduct. That cannot 
be done and it will not be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that would also be true if the 
things he speaks of as to a national ad- 
ministrator were applied to the State 
situation. The same danger would ap- 
ply there if fairness and justice to both 
the rural and urban populations are not 
exercised in this whole program. 

Mr. LEA. That is true. There is al- 
ways the possibility of indifference, cor- 
ruption, or inefficiency. We want to do 
the best we can to avoid that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentieman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN, Is it not a fact that un- 
der our Federal road program where the 
Federal Government matches Siate 
funds a county or municipality that asks 
for a road must first go to the State high- 
way commission and have that road ap- 
proved by the highway commission? I 
would like to know wherein lies the dif- 
ference between the Howell amendment 
in relation to this bill as compared to 
the Federal road set-up? 

Mr. LEA. The difference is as clear as 
the sunshine. In the case of the high- 
ways they belong to the State. The State 
puts up the money and has charge of the 
construction of State highways. So the 
interested party, the one who pays the 
money, deals directly with the Federal 
Government. Here the airports are built 
for the municipality. They pay the 
money. , 

Mr. JENSEN. But the towns and 
counties have a certain control over the 
highways which go through those respec- 
tive towns or counties? 

Mr. LEA. Yes, they have an interest, 
of course, but the State takes them over 
and has control of the money it spends 
on the highways within the State. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. That is 
why it appeals to me the Howell amend- 
meht goes right along the same line as 
our present highway matching fund pro- 
grem. 

Mr. LEA. Does the gentleman know 
of any similar instance in which the 
Federal Government deals with the in- 
dividuals or locations where the fund 
passes through the State as an inter- 
mediate agency? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman permit me to answer tnat? 

Mr. LEA. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. In the administration 
of funds in the Public Health Service. 


Mr. LEA. But that is a.Government 
activity and is done in cooperation with 
the State. Not with localities under 
contract agreement, 

Mr. KEEFE. They advance funds for 
tuberculosis and venereal disease control, 
and various other diseases, where we 
spend huge sums of money. That is all 
channeled through the State health 
agencies, and it has been the policy for 
years to not permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal directly with the local mu- 
nicipality. 

Mr. LEA. That is an act of coopera- 
tion with the State. Here we are inter- 
ested in cooperation with municipalities. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would say that 
there are several examples of this type 
of thing. You might include rivers and 
harbors, flood control, and several other 
divisions in connection with Govern- 
ment expenditures, which functions are 
carried on practically in the localities 
involved. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Coming back to the 
Federal-aid highway program, of course 
the counties make up their programs 
and send them into the State highway 
commissioners and they make up a pro- 
gram, and then the Bureau of Public 
Roads comes in and approves the pro- 
gram. The Bureau of Public Roads may 
eliminate certain of them. I think the 
whole design of this bill is to follow the 
program that has been put in operation 
by trial and error and worked out and 
perfected by the Bureau of Public Roads 
in cooperation with the Federal-aid pro- 
gram. I do not see why we cannot stay 
with that system of doing the work with 
the Federal Government making the 
contribution. |. 

Mr. LEA. They get this money from 
State taxes and act for the State while 
this is a question of the municipalities 
building the airports. The States build 
no airports and contributed little in most 
States. Why should they be given charge 
over cities by Congress. We have built 
3,000 already under this plan. Why pre- 
vent it in the future? Why depart from 
it? Does anybody else say he is going 
to do it any better? 

Mr. WHITE. Is there any difference 
between the municipality building an 
airport and the county building a road 
under the road program? 

Mr. LEA. The county has charge of 
its own roads. The cities, not the State, 
have responsibility for their airports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakoia. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Under 
the secondary road program the coun- 
ties put up the money and deal through 
the State highway commission with the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. LEA. That is true. But after all, 
that is neither here nor there. The 
question is, Which is the sensible busi- 
nesslike way? Why interpose inter- 
mediate agencies that will not put up any 
money? If the State wants to do it, that 
is all right, and we have no objection to 
it, but what we do object to is forcing the 
States to do what they do not want to 
do. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man has continually referred to 3,000 
airports built under substantially the 
program provided for in this bill. How 
many of those 3,000 airports were built 
under the WPA program? 

Mr. LEA. Part of them were, of 
course. 

Mr. KEEFE. How many? 
ae LEA. I do not know the num- 

rr. 

Mr. KEEFE. How many were built 
under a direct Federal contro] program 
other than the WPA? I would like to 
have the gentleman give us that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. LEA. About 600 or more of our 
most substantial airports were built 
under the Administrator without WPA. 
I do not know how many of the smaller 
airports. He has experience, under- 
standing, and a record of success. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee made a 
very thorough study of this subject. We 
went into it very carefully, and after due 
consideration we decided that we should 
adopt the form appearing in the bill; 
that we should make it in the alternative 
of either channeling it through the 
States, if the States wanted it that way, 
or we should let it be possible for the 
Administrator to deal directly with the 
municipalities. May I answer a ques- 
tion that was asked here concerning the 
difference between this and Federal aid 
to highways? I respond to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. The 
construction of airports is a municipal 
function in itself. For example, a road 
goes between two cities or counties or 
States. It is natural that a State will 
appropriate funds to build a road be- 
tween two cities, because it benefits the 
whole State. But take an airport deal, 
one city quite often does not want to 
contribute to the taxes of the State to 
build an airport in another city. For 
that reason many States will not want 
to appropriate funds as States to match 
Federal funds for municipalities. You 
will find that the municipalities, the 
onés that will be benefited are the ones 
that will maintain the airports, and they 
are the ones that will have an interest 
in matching the funds to build the air- 
ports. Therefore, they should have the 
right to come directly to the CAA for 
funds unless the States provide other- 
wise. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. 
my colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is little simi- 
larity between a State system of high- 
ways and a State system of airways. In 
my mind they are not comparable. As 
the gentleman has pointed out, high- 
ways crisscross the country on the sur- 
face. Of course, the State would be in- 
terested in that vast construction within 
its borders, would it not? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. 
true. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The airways, how- 
ever, are given by nature, except for the 
airports. Air lanes cross Siate lines 
without notice and practically all con- 
struction for airways is centralized at 
points for the fields. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Very true. 

We have made it possible for -those 
States who want to provide agencies to 
have the channeling of funds through the 
States. There are some States that do 
not have agencies. These States should 
b2 considered. This is a Federal project. 
Some States will never want to appropri- 
ate money unless you force it on them, 
because it is a subject which is within the 
scope of the municipalities, and those 
States which do not want to set up an 
agency should not be forced to doit and 
should not be put to the expense of doing 
it. Iknow that some of the agencies that 
have been set up are not set up by legis- 
lative enactment but merely by guber- 
natorial executive act. They were created 
by order of the Governor without legis- 
lative authority. They have no funds. 
For the very reason that some of the 
municipalities will oppose appropria- 
tions for State agencies, State govern- 
ments in many instances will never set 
up funds. 

We have found that the system that 
has been used in the past has worked, 
because the municipalities were en- 
couraged—at least, those municipalities 
that have enough interest to go ahead 
were encouraged to deal directly with the 
Administrator. I think we should con- 
tinue that system. I know that in my 
own State, for instance, there has been no 
appropriation of funds. The municipali- 
ties that have been interested enough 
have gone ahead and built fine airports. 
They are the ones that have received the 
benefits. I know there are other cities 
in my State, and I think it is true in 
many States, that would not want to 
contribute to the creation of an airport 
in another city when they themselves 
may not want an airport or may already 
have their airport. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will the gentleman 
tell us where these municipalities and 
cities are going to get the money to raise 
their 50 percent of the funds to match 
the Federal funds? 

Mr. HARLEFSS of Arizona. They can 
get it from bonds or from taxes. They 
have matched funds in the past and they 
can do it in the future. 

Mr. HOWELL. Without legislative au- 
thority from their State legislatures? 


I yield to 


That is 


I yield to 
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Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. They have 
done it with the authority as cities to 
levy taxes and under the general bonding 
authority of municipalities. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The representative 
of the California League of Municipali- 
ties has conveyed to me his support of 
the argument the gentleman is now mak- 
ing, and he expresses no concern at all 
as to the cities being able to handle their 
part of the appropriation. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I appeal to 
you to leave it the way the committee 
has arranged it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
good deal of interest to this debate. I 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the hearings we had in the committee. 
I thought we had a bill that we had 
mostly agreed upon, but I see we have 
not. 

It appears to me that the adoption of 
the Bulwinkle amendment delegates to 
the States the right to control the par- 
ticipation by the States in this Federal 
project, so that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois is abso- 
lutely taken care of by that amendment. 

Let me read you the Bulwinkle amend- 
ment: 

Nothing in this act shall authorize the sub- 
mission of a project application by any mu- 
nicipality or other public agency which is 
subject to the law of any State if the sub- 
mission of such project application by such 
municipality or other public agency is pro- 
hibited by the law of such State. 


Congress is merely saying to the States 
that we have set up an agency here 
whereby a municipality or political sub- 
division, a county, or any other project 
sponsor might come to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and say, “We have something 
worth while. We will match you. Will 
you match us?” If the States are 
against that, all they have to do is to pass 
a law saying to the Congress or to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator, “You 
cannot deal with that municivality but 
you must come and deal with us.” Is 
that not fair? That is letting the State 
control these funds if they want to. In 
other words, it is Federal aid with State 
control. That is, I believe, the intention 
of this bill. We should not cut out any 
municipality or political subdivision 
which goes to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and presents a picture which is 
gcod for the national plan and which is 
good for the municipality and good for 
that State. If it is not agreeable to the 
State, then the State can pass a law and 
teke care of it and say to the Aeronautics 
Board Administrator, “You must deal 
through the Siate.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. The gentleman recog- 
nizes then that the Bulwinkle amend- 
ment which was just adopted would re- 
quire all 48 States of the Union to pass a 
law prohibiting municipalities from get- 
ting funds directly from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Not at all. 
In other words, it says if a State is not 
satisfied with what we are doing here 
today about letting a municipality make 
an application, that State can pass a 
law and prohibit the municipality from 
making ‘tthe application. 

It is just saying to the States, “If you 
are not satisfied with what we have 
done in Congress as to the matching of 
funds and if you are not satisfied to per- 
mit raunicipalities to come in and set up 
a good project that conforms to the na- 
tional plan, if you want to control it, 
then pass a law in your State saying to 
the Congress that you do not want the 
Congress to deal with the municipali- 
ties, and that we want the Congress to 
deal with a commission set up by the 
State and appointed by the governor.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. What becomes of the 
apportionment of funds under section 6 
which reads as follows: 

As soon as possible after any appropriation 
is made under section 5 (b), 75 percent of 
the amount thereof available for grants for 
projects in the several States shall be ap- 
portioned by the Administrator among the 
several States, one-half in the proportion 
which the population of each State bears to 
the total population of all the States, and 
one-half in the proportion which the area 
of each State bears to the total area of all 
the States. 


If these municipalities are permitted 
to come in and take away this money, 
what becomes of the rest of the corn- 
munities in the State under that provi- 
sion of the law? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. In answer to 
the gentleman’s question, I say that is 
only a rule with reference to the ap- 
propriations under the program and with 
reference to the division of the fund. 
Seventy-five percent is divided between 
the States, half on the basis of popula- 
tion and half on the basis of the area of 
the State. Twenty-five percent is a re- 
volving fund which can be spent by the 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in order to achieve the best re- 
sults for the national airport program. 

Mr. WHITE. If two or three favored 
communities or municivalities get the 
bulk of the money, what becomes of the 
rest of the communities in the State 
under this rule and regulation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. They will 
not get the bulk of the money. 

Mr. WHITE. There will not be any 
money given except to 2 or 3 favored 
communities. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The Civil 
Aeronautics Authority Administrator will 
not approve any project that is not in 
the interest of the national airport pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully appreciate and 
recognize the sincerity of those who ap- 
proach this problem from the stand- 
point of either favoring or opposing the 
Howell amendment. I hope that in the 


heat of this debate—and I think probably 
this is the part of the bill which is most 
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controversial—we do not lose sight of the 
important fact that in this program one 
of the important things is that there 
should be a national over-all program. I 
recognize the fact that the State gov- 
ernors and State aeronautical Gommis- 
sions desire to control, as far as possible, 
the use of funds, for various reasons 
which I am human enough to under- 
stanc. For example, I have a wire from 
my attorney general, which I received 
yesterday, urging me to support the How- 
ell amendment. I had not heard of the 
Howell amendment at that time, but the 
attorney general had. This morning I 
received a wire from the Governor. I 
presume that the Council of State Gov- 
ernors has sort of agreed on this amend- 
ment. I do want to say with deep 
respect to my colleague the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Howe ..] that he was 
in faithful and constant attendance upon 
the committee when we were considering 
this bill, but I did not hear any amend- 
ment offered at the time we were con- 
sidering the matter. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. With reference to your 
recent observation, I believe the gentle- 
man from Minnesota has always re- 
served to himself the privilege of not 
offering an amendment in the committee 
but offering it on the floor. 

Mr. O'HARA. Always. There was no 
reflection meant by it at all, I assure 
the gentleman. However, I do admire 
the fame of the Howell amendment. It 
is perfectly proper that we should con- 
sider it here. 

Let me call attention to two or three 
things which I think are important in 
this connection. The municipalities are 
the ones who will be charged with the 
responsibility, and it is dependent upon 
their local interest as to whether that 
airport is going to be a success or not. 

The second point I want to emphasize 
is that I hope whatever is ultimately 
cone in the channeling of these funds, 
we will keep in mind this important 
thing, whether you determine by your 
judgment to allocate through the State, 
or whether it is handled exclusively by 
the Federal Government, or whether 
you have a combination of those two, un- 
less it is handled fairly, in the interest 
of both metropolitan areas and urban 
areas, you can have a very sorry result 
from this very well-intentioned legisla- 
tion. 

I agree with my distinguished friend 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HINSHAW |}. I like the idea of the Senate 
bill in that regard, providing for the con- 
trol by States of the class 1, 2, and 3 air- 
ports, and by the Federal Government 
of class 4 and 5 airports. For example, 
the great city of Chicago has a tremen- 
dous problem dealing with the needs of 
the city of Chicago, and the entire air- 
port transportation situation. So has 
the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the city 
of Newark, N. J., or any of the other 
metropolitan areas. Equally important 
are the needs and problems of thousands 
of airports in rural areas. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. O'HARA. Yes, I yield to my col- 
league from Minnesota. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Iam one of those 
people who always believe that the Gov- 
ernment that spends the money should 
direct the expenses. I believe they are 
trying to get a national program for the 
utilization of airplanes. I do not be- 
lieve we should make this a pork barrel. 

Mr. O’HARA. No, not atall. I want 
to say to the gentleman, of course, I am 
just old-fashioned enough, and I am sure 
he will agree with me when I say we are 
all a part of the Government. We want 
to see this handled fairly. I believe that 
perhaps this bill will have to go to con- 
ference, but I feel further that we can 
probably work the situation out better 
in conference than in the House. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is a suspicion 
among many that there is more or less 
“pork” in this measure just as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
called attention to. 

fr. O'HARA, I may say in reply to 


_my good friend from Minnesota that I 


do not believe there is any “pork” in this 
situation. I believe it is a very serious 
situation in the over-all development of 
our country’s aviation program and 
while some may feel that there is “pork” 
in it I must say in fairness that my per- 
sonal belief is to the contrary. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in profound re- 
spect the judgment of my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HowE tu}. 
I wish to state, however, that if this 
amendment is adopted it is going to 
hinder the progress of aviation in 
America. 

Now, just a word in answer to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, who asked a pre- 
vious speaker where the money was com- 
ing from. My own city, Chicago, has 
had an agency which surveyed the air- 
port needs of the city, an agency made 
up of businessmen who serve without 
compensation for the purpose of foster- 
ing aviation, not. only local but trans- 
continental. The people of Chicago 
have already voted a bond issue in the 
amount of $15,000,000 for the extension 
and improvement of existing airport 
facilities and for the acquisition of land 
for a new airport. We took care of that 
matter long before this bill was intro- 
duced. 

If this money is channeled through 
the States and not directly to the 
municipalities, I am fearful of what may 
happen in large municipalities that are 
self-sustaining, and their plans for the 
promotion of commercial aviation. If 
the background of this amendment were 
gone into it would be found that the 
groups sponsoring it have an ulterior 
motive, for they are interested in another 
field of commercial transportation. Let 
us not be fooled by this amendment. If 
we are interested in the progress of 
American aviation and the American air- 
craft industry this amendment should 
be voted down, The amendment offered 
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by the gentleman from North Carolina 
clarifies any doubt as to the intent of this 
legislation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does not the gentleman 
believe we ought to follow as nearly as 
possible the plans which have been 
worked out under the Federal-aid high- 
way program? 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. The Federal- 
aid highway system, I may say to the 
gentleman from Idaho, is an interwoven 
system of transportation between county 
seats and States that comes under the 
supervision of State highway commis- 
sions. 

Mr. WHITE. Does not the gentleman 
believe the State is in a far better posi- 
tion to know the overall transportation 
problem and solve it than is any single 
municipality? 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. No; I may say 
to the gentleman from Idaho that if the 
people of the State so desire they can 
have their legislature act on the matter 
at its next meeting. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman 
know that under the Federal-aid system 
for roads the money is apportioned three 
ways? Each State gets its share. You 
could not say that the States will get 
their share if the municipalities could 
come in and grab off the bulk of the 
money? 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Yes. A city 
will get its equal share. In a large mu- 
nicipality the amount of money appro- 
priated may be greater because the ex- 
penditure is greater and the expansion 
is greater. In proportion to the popula- 
tion it would be greater. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to rise in 
support of the Howell amendment. In 
view of the fact that 44 of the 48 States 
have already set up aviation depart- 
ments in their State governments it 
shows they are ready for this kind of 
legislation. I want to refer to the 
example cited by my very distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Chicago [ Mr. 
KELLY]. By setting up an agency and 
channeling this money through the 
States I do not think that will interfere 
in the least with the big cities. It will en- 
courage and facilitate construction. Alt 
least that is what I hope. 

I have the honor of representing a dis- 
trict in one of the larger States of the 
Union and I have a telegram here from 
the Governor of Ohio, who, as most of 
you know if you know anything about 
Ohio politics, is a Democrat and a distin- 
guished man. Here is what he says: 

Believe that H. R. 3615 providing for the 
establishment of a national system of ai’- 
ports should contain language authorizing 
a Federal administrative agency in its dealing 
with local subdivisions to do so through the 
various States in the Nation. It would b: 
unwise to have the Federal agency dea! 
directly with local political subdivisions. 

The pattern used in building national 


highways has worked out successfully with 
the National Government acting with the 
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State in the construction of local subdivision 
improvements. 

The plan has been tried and proved suc- 
cessful. It ought to apply to the airport 
program, 

Fran«K J. LAUSCHE, 
Governor. 


Mr. Chairman, I am glad that our Gov- 
ernor agrees with me. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
gentleman made reference to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Illinois. 
It seems to me when he expressed his 
concern about the municipalities he put 
his finger on the point that should con- 
cern a lot of us. That is, what is going 
to happen to the development of the 
hinterland, or some of the smaller air- 
ports, if this bill is designed to favor 
municipalities. He said he was con- 
cerned over the change for fear the mu- 
nicipalities would not get the money that 
they ought to have. Of course, the bill 
does contemplate a 25-percent fund 
being expended within the discretion of 
the Administrator. According to the 
language of the bill, this is for the pur- 
pose of developing a national airport 
plan. There are two edges to that par- 
ticular-point. One is that it means no 
advantage will ever be taken of the so- 
called Bulwinkle amendment because no 
State is going to pass a law so that the 
municipality shall not negotiate with 
the Federal Government, lest that would 
preclude them from coming under the 
25-percent fund. Therefore, no Siate is 
going to do that. Otherwise the State 
would come within the application of the 
25-percent fund. If we are going to 
have a national airport plan we need to 
have an agency here that will look after 
the smaller places in connection with 
the development of feeder lines and such 
and that will be possible only if some of 
this money is. channeled through the 
State commissions under the Howell 
amendment. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think the gentleman 
is absolutely right, because there is more 
danger of a very large city which might 
dominate a State usurping the rights and 
interests of the hinterland, as the gen- 
tleman says, than of the State usurping 
the rights of a city. I was a member of 
the State senate of my State, and my ob- 
servation was that the legislators are 
always very solicitous of the welfare of 
the big cities, but sometimes it does not 
reverse itself when the big cities have 
that opportunity. I am not afraid that 
in this case the State will exceed its 
powers, and I do not think that the cities 
will abuse their powers. This is a case 
of the Federal Government providing 
that some definite agency be set up to 
carry out what the Federal Government 
wants done. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to ask if the 
simple, clean-cut question under the 
amendment here is whether or not it 
should go through the State government 
or local municipality? 


Mr. JENKINS. That is exactly right. 
Forty-four of the forty-eight States are 
ready to go. The Bulwinkle amendment 
having been passed, I think this Howell 
amendment is a very fitting correlary to 
that. They both work together, and 
without either of them we will not have a 
complete program. But with both of 
them we do have a complete program. 

The Federal Government would not be 
justified in going into this matter of 
aviation control, except that it is gener- 
ally recognized that aviation is not only 
a science but it is now a system of trans- 
portation, in which the people are vitally 
interested. Aviation is more expansive 
than the jurisdiction of States or cities. 
The Government has a duty to give to the 
people all the advantages that have come 
with this great thing we call aviation. 
It is now generally considered that avia- 
tion is not a State or municipality de- 
velopment. The Federal Government has 
encouraged aviation from the beginning, 
and it is primarily the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to initiate plans and 
programs for the further development of 
aviation. 

Congress has set up a department of 
Government. known as thé Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. The term “civil” 
is used as in contrast to military or naval. 
The Army and Navy have the duty to 
develop aeronautics, which’ they have 
done to their great credit. It is the duty 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
to develop civil aviation in a broad way— 
in a national way. It is the duty of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to do 
everything possible to put and to keep 
the United States as far ahead of any 
other country in the world as the Army 
and Navy have done in the field. of na- 
tional defense. Likewise, it is the duty 
of Congress to encourage the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration by the passage of 
proper legislation and by providing ade- 
quate funds. But we must not forget that 
there are many personal advantages in- 
uring to the people from the location of 
air fields and from the establishment of 
airways and air lines. The people must 
pay their part of these improvements, 
from which they get so much benefit. 
Likewise, the States and municipalities 
must do their part. The Federal Govern- 
ment should lead the way, but the people 
must also carry on with money and with 
organization. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman,I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois in making his presentation said 
that there were 44 States that had passed 
suitable laws for the handling of these 
funds. He named the four States which 
he said had not passed those laws. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois what law the State of Califor- 
nia, which is supposedly included in the 
44, has passed, which refers to the estab- 
lishment in my State of a civil aviation 
authority. 

Mr. HOWELL. The gentleman will 
recall that I inserted in the Recorp dur- 
ing my remarks a complete tabulation 
prepared by a most authoritative source 
which lists all the States and the laws 
by sections and chapters, and as soon as 
that comes back to me from the official 
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reporters, I will be very happy to point 
it out to the gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from Illinois that 
no such law has been passed by the 
State of California at all. I would like 
to read the title and reference to assem- 
bly bill 2188 which was introduced for 
this purpose and sent to the Committee 
on Public Utilities: 

Calls for regulation by State railroad com- 
mission of interstate commercial aircraft op- 
erations. (This is said to be a verbatim 
transcription of the National Association of 
Railroad Utility Commission model, with 
only two minor changes.) 


I think that we can well recognize 
what is going on here, gentlemen. I 
would like to leave that subject to your 
own imagination. 

May I mention one other thing—and 
I am not speaking of the larg? munici- 
palities. Iam speaking of the small mu- 
nicipalities. The municipalities, in any 
event, whether these funds are chan- 
neled through the States or channeled 
directly, must provide a portion of the 
money and the land for this airport con- 
struction, and then have a portion of it 
matched by the Federal Government. 
It is not at all similar to the Federal 
Road Act. In the Federal Road Act cer- 
tain moneys are sent to the States and 
used by the State highway commissions 
for allocation among the various coun- 
ties and on the State roads. That is a 
wholly different situation. The munici- 
palities and the counties have no respon- 
sibility for the use of those funds except 
that they do a certain amount of match- 
ing in the construction. In this case the 
cities—and I am speaking of the small 
towns as well as the large towns, be- 
cause it does not matter what size they 
are—all have the responsibility of not 
only the building of these airports but 
the maintaining of them over a long 
period of years as well as the operation 
of those airports. To me, there is utterly 
no sense whatsoever in tying such a pro- 
gram up definitely with any firm State 
operation. If you do that, you are going 
to throttle aviation in this country. You 
are going to prevent from going ahead 
this new form of transportation in which 
so many hundreds of thousands of our 
returning boys are interested in obtain- 
ing jobs. Not only that, but you will 
prevent the establishment of a new in- 
dustry in this country on a firm footing, 
which you will absolutely need for the 
future protection of our country in the 
event we are attacked. I say that know- 
ing the influences that have been brought 
to bear upon me in connection with this 
matter, and with periect confidence in 
the belief that Iam right. I have no ob- 
jection whatsoever to the State agencies 
handling the bulk of these applications, 
we will say, from the small cities and 
towns. ‘That would be an easier way to 
handle it. It seems to me that that por- 
tion of the Senate bill might well be 
included as an amendment to this bill 
when the bill has been wholly rewritten. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota and Mr. 
HOWELL rose. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes in order to answer 
questions. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
does the gentleman perhaps think of 
changing the split? Suppose the Howell 
amendment were adopted, and you 
changed the split so as to disburse 65 
vercent through the States, and in- 
creased the Administretor’s discretion- 
ary fund to 35 percent, would you not 
accomplish the same thing as the Senate 
bill? 

Mr. HINSHAW. The _ discretionary 
fund, as I understand it, is for the pur- 
pose of equalizing the distribution. It 
is not a question of whether it should 
be distributed to the larger cities or the 
smaller towns of the country, it is for 
the purpose of equalizing the distribution 
so that certain areas of the country 
which have been overstuffed, you might 
say, With airports, do-not need to get 
so much as those sections of the country 
where perhaps there have been very few 
airports constructed by the War and 
Navy Departments or by the PWA. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
section uses the words “in order to carry 
out the national airport plan.” 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is what the 
whole bill is for. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And I 
have presumed that the discretionary 
fund is to be used for the development 
of airports at strategic points or points 
which from a national standpoint should 
be developed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is_ correct. 
That is a matter of allocating the funds 
among various localities rather than a 
question of channeling the funds. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is 
my opinion that the funds should be 
channeled in some degree so as to in- 
sure some development of the areas 
which a national agency might over- 
look. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is the reason 
we put the discretionary feature in 
there. I am talking about the chan- 
neling of the funds. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. This is what dis- 
turbs me about this proposition. Sup- 
pose the State has no authority at all, 
and 25 or 30 cities in that State ask for 
allocations. Perhaps 10 of them can 
get allocations. They will be vigorous 
in their own behalf, and that is as it 
should be. But suppose the State com- 
mission, knowing that situation in the 
State, believed that for the purpose of 
developing aviation in the State these 
airports should be at given places. 
They would ke short-circuited complete- 
ly, they would have no authority or power 
to direct anything as to where the air- 
ports should be built. It would be wholly 
between the municipalities and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. HINSHAW. With all due re- 
spect to the airport commissions, which 


are very fine, there are a number of 
States that have: agencies in which I 
would hesitate to place that judgment. 

Mr. HALLECK. By the same token, 
I have a little concern as to the com- 
petition between municipalities if the 
State commissions have nothing to say. 

Mr. HINSHAW. So do I. That is 
why we have this money spent over a 
10-year period, because we do not think 
they could spend it all at once. If they 
could, they would all be doing it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. EQOWELL. Several times the gen- 
tleman has referred to provisions of the 
McCarran bill which passed the Senate 
I call the attention of the gentleman very 
respectfully to the fact that 100 percent 
of the funds are channeled through the 
States, 65 percent through the States for 
the construction of class 1, 2, and 3 air- 
ports, and 35 percent through the States 
for the construction of class 4 and 5 air- 
ports. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iam taking that por- 
tion of the McCarran bill which takes 
class 1, 2, amd 3 airports and channels 
the money through the States. That 
would certainly relieve us of a lot of dif- 
ficulty as Members of Congress. Partic- 
ularly would it relieve those Members of 
Congress who represent more than one 
city, of a small size, of course. I happen 
to represent several cities of good size 
and a part of a large city and a county 
which has nine Representatives for the 
entire county in this legislative body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BULWINKELE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LEMKE. I object, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are about to take 
an important step in the formulation of 
a national airport program. In taking 
this step, I believe we must look for- 
ward. We should not look backward. 
To compare a highway program with an 
airway program is like comparing a sky- 
scraper with the old Pyramids. The 
speed with which 4 plane travels obliter- 
ates State lines. When traveling in a 
plane it is very difficult to say, “Here it 
is.” You almost have to say, “There it 
was.” We must provide for an over-all 
program. It seems to me that no good, 
comprehensive program can be planned 
if it is subject to amendments and lim- 
itations imposed by the 48 different 
States. I fear if we give each State a 
right to limit this program and to amend 
it, we will have 48 different types of lim- 
itations on the construction of airports. 

Now that we are contemplating the ap- 
propriation of $650,000,000 for airport 
construction, the States come to us and 
say, “Here we are.” We say to the 
States, ‘Where were you in the past?” 

I received a telegram from the Com- 
missioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce asking me to support 
this amendment. I wired him last night 
asking how much the State of New York 
has appropriated annually in the last 10 
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years for the advancement of an airport 
program and for assistance in the con- 
struction of airports. I have his repiy. 
I will not take the time to read it, but 
the answer is, in effect, “Nothing.” The 
great State of New York has not con- 
tributed anything to assist in this airport 
program. The city of New: York has 
contributed millions and millions of dol- 
lars for the convenience not only of the 
residents of the city of New York, but 
for the convenience of the entire country 
and in furtherance of an airport pro- 
gram. 

There is a place for the States in this 
program if they want to come in now. 
They are welcome to come in. Refer- 
ence has been made by the sponsor of 
this amendment to the financial conai- 
tion of the States at the present time. 
He says they are strong. Well, if they 
are strong, let them advance some moncy 
and let them inaugurate State pro- 
grams. There is nothing to prohibit 
them from doing that. There is an- 
other place for the State. 

As has been well said, and I must re- 
iterate, the Bulwinkle amendment gives 
the right to any State to say to any 
municipality, “You cannot step in and 
get these Federal funds unless you chan- 
nel through us. Every State has a right 
to do as it chooses. Let us not by the en- 
actment of this amendment prohibit a 
municipality from coming to the Fed- 
eral Government if the State, the sov- 
ereign power, does not choose to do so. 
We have given to the States under this 
amendment the absolute right to take 
full control of the State program if it 
chooses. There is no necessity for this 
amendment. It will hinder and limit 
and retard the progress of aviation. We 
should permit any city to come here un- 
less its State says it shall not. Until that 
time, I do not think we should limit a 
city in its right to come to the Federal 
Government. I think this, amendment 
should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amenda- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise very briefly to 
support this amendment. It has been 
said that the air program is not com- 
parable to the road program. It is a 
question of building airways or air roads, 
as compared with concrete roads or earth 
roads. The great danger with this bill 
unless we adopt this amendment, is that 
all the money will be spent in one sec- 
tion of the Siate. Two or three munici- 
palities will get the entire money for the 
State. Instead of having an airport pro- 
gram that is unified and systematized, 
that will take care of the whole Nation 
and all of the people of a State, you 
will find airports in just one section, and 
many parts of a State will be left out en- 
tirely. I know of no program that the 
Federal Government ever embarked 
upon of a permanent nature that allowed 
such a condition. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I yield. 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. The Fed-. 


eral Government has been responsible 
for the construction of 3,000 airports, 
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Mr. ROE of.Maryland. As a war 
measure; aS an emergency measure. 
Now we are embarking on a peacetime 
measure. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Those air- 
ports were constructed over a period of 
10 years. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Most of them 
were constructed during the war. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I think 
the gentleman will find that more than 
half of them were constructed before 
the war started. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is well qualified to handle 
these funds and make an over-all pro- 
gram of all communities. They have 
demonstrated that. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Under our 
road program the money is allotted to 
the States on a population basis. The 
programs are worked out by the State 
Road Commission in conjunction with 
the county commissioner of each county. 
Those programs are submitted to the 
Federal Government. Federal money 
cannot be expended on any program 
until it is approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We should have something 
like that in this bill. I think this bill 
has been very loosely drawn. I think 
the States should have the first say about 
where the airports should be put in a 
State, and then the Federal Government 
should O. K. that program before Fedr 
eral money is put into the State program. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think the record 
should be clear. The gentleman had a 
colloquy with the gentleman from Ari- 
zona as to when these airports were 
built. Of the approximately 3,000 we 
now have in this country, only about 
630 of them have been built during 
World War Il. The majority of these 
latter airports were especially for mili- 
tary and naval uses. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman. 

If we are going to have a proper kind 
of airport program, certainly I am for 
this program as we all realize that we 
will all be traveling by air in the future, 
we should have a program in which the 
States and the Federal Government will 
cooperate and have an independent sys- 
tem of airports that will make it pos- 
sible for us to use airplanes to travel 
to every part of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I intend to vote against the 
Howell amendment. In California we do 
not have a State agency having the power 
to accept and channel the funds pro- 
vided by this act. The State as a State 
had not taken an interest in the develop- 
ment of aviation comparable to the cities 
of California. Most of them have air- 
ports now and others are planning to ex- 
pand or build airports as postwar proj- 
ects. A provision that would require the 
channeling of funds through a State 
agency would require a new agency to be 
created and we have no assurance that 
such an agency would be created or 
when, 

A program for the expansion of air 
transport is not analogous to a program 


for the expansion of a State highway sys- 
tem. The main cost in a highway sys- 
tem is the roadway, bridges, and so forth. 
The expansion of air travel is largely the 
increase of landing places and facilities 
for refueling, taking on passengers, 
weather stations, and so forth. The air- 
ways are free, as far as cost is concerned. 
Such a program is more nearly like a 
harbor project. The waterways over 
which the ships ride is free; but terminal 
facilities, docks, transit sheds, and so 
forth, are costly and in the past have 
been provided by Federal funds, plus local 
contributions, These contributions have 
been made by cities and States. Stock- 
ton, Calif., and Houston, Tex., are con- 
spicuous examples of cities that have de- 
veloped harbors by large local contribu- 
tions to supplement the Federal expendi- 
tures. These cities dealt directly with 
Congress and gave the necessary assur- 
ance of their ability and willingness to 
make necessary supplementary contri- 
butions. 

Consequently I feel that the bill as pre- 
sented by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is the more prac- 
tical plan and should be adopted by the 
House. It will give the cities the freedom 
they require in building or expanding 
airport facilities in conjunction with the 
National Government. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. MY. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Certainly. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr.- 


Chairman, I am opposed to the adoption 
of the Howell amendment. I believe it 
would retard the development of avia- 
tion in this country. I am anxious by 
every act of mine to develop a Nation- 
wide air system, and I believe the mem- 
bership of this House is very anxious to 
accomplish the same thing. I believe we 
are all aware of the necessity of, as well 
as the advantages that would accrue, 
from such a program. The bill proposed 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is one of the steps we 
believe necessary if there is to be a na- 
tional development of aviation as we all 
desire. 

I have listened very intently to the 
arguments that have been presented in 
favor of the amendment proposed by my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois, but 
I confess that I have been unable from 
any of the arguments I have heard to 
determine that there is any necessity 
for it. It would seem from the argu- 
ments that have been made that the 
legislation which has been proposed to 
the House creates an issue between State 
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control of funds and municipal control. 
A reading of the bill by any thoughtful 
individual, who is not prejudiced in his 
views for one or the other of these two 
methods of channeling funds, could not 
help reach the conclusion that there is 
nothing in the bill that precludes either 
method being adopted as the policy of 
any given State. The provision relating 
to this subject as it appears in the bill 
was included in the bill, because the 
committee was aware of the fact that 
State commissions up to the present 
time had done little or nothing in the 
way of providing: airport facilities in 
their respective States. The committee 
was cognizant of the fact that whatever 
airport development there has been in 
this country has been the result of mu- 
nicipal interest and action. 

Recognizing the fact that the develop- 
ment already made has been the result of 
local interest and not State interest 
would it not be unwise to eliminate mu- 
nicipalities, the very agency that over a 
period of years has built up aviation in 
this Nation and turn it over entirely to 
State authorities which up to the present 
time have done little or nothing in the 
way of building airports? The commit- 
tee, however, recognizing that the States 
do have some interest, and I wish they 
took more interest in the matter, has pro- 
vided by the language of the bill that a 
State agency or a municipal agency, one 
or the other, may take advantage of the 
provisions of the bill. 

Iam inclined to believe that most of the 
argument has been based upon a wrong 
conception of what the bill provides. In 
this connection I draw attention to the 
language contained in the Committee re- 
port that sets forth the plan and purpose 
of the Committee in this respect. It says 
with regard to channeling of funds the 
following: 

Regarding the operation of the program in 
the States, if a State has legislation requiring 
that all Federal grants for airport develop- 
ment for that State be channeled through its 
aeronautics commission or other State agency, 
that law will control. Otherwise, all grants 
in the case of the States will be made directly 
to the sponsor of the project (the public 
agency which is to be responsible for the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the airport to be 
developed), whether it is a State, Territory, 
possession, municipality, county, or govern- 
mental agency or public corporation. 


From this it will be seen that the com- 
mittee has wisely made provision for both 
State and local authorities to utilize the 
funds provided by the provisions of this 
bill. Thus, when a State authority is the 
recognized agency it would be the spon- 
sor. If the State has no such authority 
then the municipality can avail itself of 
the provisions of the bill. If this provi- 
sion had not been put in the bill then the 
muncipalities, in a State that does not 
have a State agency, would not be able to 
provide for itself an airport. It is appar- 
ent that the Committee has asked wisely 
in making the provision contained in the 
bill. By doing so it has made it possible 
for aviation to go forward and not be 
held up by lack of State action. 

Furthermore, the adoption of the 
Bulwinkie amendment, earlier this aft- 
ernoon, gives every reasonable protection 
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to States that have adopted a State pol- 
icy, or, that may be opposed to any mu- 
nicipality within its borders incurring in- 
debtedness for building an airport. It 
reads as follows: 

Amendment to section 2 of H. R. 3615: Page 
8, line 11, after the period insert the follow- 
ing sentence: . 

“Nothing in this act shall authorize the 
submission of a project application by any 
municipality or other public agency which is 
subject to the law of any State if the submis- 
sion of such project application by such 
municipality or other public agency is pro- 
hibited by the law of such State.” 


This amendment gives every assurance 
that the right of the States to fix their 
own policy with respect to building air- 
ports shall be preserved. Certainly, there 
is no need for the Howell amendment 
with the Bulwinkle amendment written 
into the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to include a telegram 
from the Michigan Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation regarding the Howell 
amendment, that committee being in 
favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. At this point in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. DONDERO. At this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram referred to follows: 

LANSING, Micu., October 16, 1945. 
Hon. Grorce A. DONDERO, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Howell amendment to H. R. 3615 would 
harmonize that bill with long-established 
successful pattern of Federal-State coopera- 
tion in reconstruction of national airport 
system. This recommended by Council of 
State Governments, Governors’ Conference, 
and National Association of State Aviation 
officials. Strongly urge your ‘support of 
Howell amendment. 

MICHIGAN COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE COOPERATION, 
D. Hate Brake, Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
LMr. LEMKE. | 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr, Chairman, I am in 
favor of the objectives of this bill, but 
I am not in favor of ‘surrendering any 
more of the liberties or the rights of the 
people of the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is no difference be- 
tween this aviation program, if you con- 
sider it intelligently, and the public- 
highway program. One uses the lanes 
of the air, and is authorized to use those 
air lanes, using beams and so forth, and 
the other has the right to use the earth. 
They are identical in principle. 

There are some things that we do here 
that are not healthy for democracy. We 
are just beginning to realize that we have 
been sleeping at the switch. We have al- 
lowed part of our form of government 
to slip away from us. We have accepted 
Federal domination and regimentation. 
In the past we asked our Uncle Sam for 
donations, relief, and aid for all kinds of 
projects. These he has given us, but the 
price he exacted—government by bu- 
reaucracy—has come too high. In our 


desire to get something for nothing we 
sometimes forget that the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance. 

There is no reason to doubt but that 
the States will act when there is money 
in sight. You cannot pass any Federal 
legislation or appropriation without hav- 
ing some pork in it. When you pass that 
kind of legislation the States will act. 
There is plenty of machinery already set 
up in most of the States. Every State 
will create such new machinery as is 
necessary. It may be necessary to give 
some additional authority to existing 
State machinery, but the States will at- 
tend to that promptly. 

I am told that 44 States out of the 48 
have already acted, which seems to have 
settled the question as to the possibility 
of not having State machinery. When 
the road program was passed it did not 
take very long before every State in this 
Union had the necessary machinery. If 
you pass this bill with this amendment, 
channeling these funds through the 
State, every State in the Union will have 
the machinery in less than a few months. 

A lot has been said about the Bul- 
winkle amendment. I will be very frank, 
I am very much afraid that if this Con- 
gress does not stop permitting legisla- 
ticn by negative action we will go down 
in history as a negative body. We have 
had enough of this negative legislation 
heretofore. Let us have the courage and 
the determination to say positively and 
affirmatively what we want done and 
what we do not want done. I do not be- 
lieve that the States should be asked to 
do something negatively or that we neg- 
atively should leave something to the 
States to do. 

It has been suggested that there may 
be State politics in this if the funds are 
channeled through the States. I would 
just as soon have State politics in it as 
Federal politics. If you accept this 
amendment, there will be State and Fed- 
eral supervision, and one will check the 
politics of the other. The Federal road 
program has made a remarkable record. 
Let us follow that system of check and 
balance. 

Anyway I believe that the Federal pol- 
itics is more pernicious, it is further 
away, the people cannot see it as easily 
as they can local politics. I still have 
confidence in the Government, but I have 
just as much confidence in the govern- 
ment of my State as I have in the Fed- 
eral Government. Personal experience 
has taught me that lesson long ago. 

The question is very simple. We are 
one nation, and we have 48 sovereign 
States. If this bill is passed you will 
create sovereignty in municipalities. 
You will create friction between State 
and municipalities. You are already do- 
ing that. The big cities want to run 
the States. They forget that they are 
but a part of the State. Let me say to 
my friends from the larger cities that it 
would not hurt the people of the city 
of Chicago if they had to go to Spring- 
field rather than have to come to Wash- 
ington. Springfield is closer, and they 
will be among their friends—the home 
people—and not strange politicians. 
Anyway they might get lost in this big 
city. They could at least find who they 
wanted to talk to in Springfield. It 
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would not hurt the people of California 
any if they had to go to Sacramento 
rather than Washington. It would not 
hurt the people of New York any if they 
had to go to Albany rather than Wash- 
ington. Itis closer. They will be closer 
to home, they can work with their own 
people for the best interests of their 
State, without playing Federal politics 
and Federal patronage in Washington. 
I have an abiding confidence in the 
State governments. I know they are not 
perfect, but when you begin passing leg- 
islation by negativing everything here 
in Congress I wonder how perfect you 
are. You are a long way from it. You 
pass one law after another saying that 
unless Congress affirmatively denies 
something that then it will become a 
law. I think it is about time that we use 
a little more courage and meet all these 
issues directly and affirmatively. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Battey]. 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. HowELL]. I have before me a tele- 
gram signed by the Governor of my State 
suggesting that the best interests of West 
Virginia would be served in supporting 
this amendment. I also have before me 
a telegram signed by the entire member- 
ship of the West Virginia Board of 
Aviation. 

I might say in this connection that 
West Virginia was one of the first States 
to set up a facility of this kind. For 
more than 8 years we have had an active 
aviation board known as the State board 
of aeronautics. The legislature has 
regularly appropriated moneys for ex- 
penditure by this board. We have erect- 
ed one State-owned airport. We own a 
State plane which is at the disposal of 
the State government oflicials. 

West Virginia is interested in adminis- 
tering this proposal in a manner similar 
to that in which we are administering 
the State highway proposal. I note, too, 
that this legislation has the support of 
the council of State government. After 
several years of association as fiscal ad- 
viser of the council of State government 
of my State I have learned to know that 
those gentlemen who administer the 
council of State government are usually 
right about the things that they recom- 
mend. Iam sure they would not recom- 
mend something to the country that was 


. hot satisfactory. One thing that im- 


presses me most of all, looking back to 
the old WPA and PWA days, is to see 
how much money was wasted in the erec- 
tion of airports. Then, too, this waste 
was carried on by very short-sighted 
members of municipal councils who re- 
ceived the wrong advice, who went out 
and bought somebody’s cow pasture to 
build an airport, never looking to the 
future of aviation and its development. 
Today those airports are obsolete and 
grown up in weeds. I think that this 
legislation, if this amendment is ap- 
proved, will stabilize and set up certain 
standards in the airport industry that 
should be set up. I think it is high time 
that we took notice of the fact that too 
much money has already been wasted. 
I trust it will be the pleasure of the com- 
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mittee to approve the Howell amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Is the gentleman in 
favor of turning over Federal funds to 
the States to administer without some 
control of the Federal Government over 
those funds? 

Mr. BAILEY. We have turned the 
State highway funds over, and they are 
cooperating. 

Mr. HOOK. Yes, and I have seen the 
State highway operate where they went 
up into a section of my State and built 
12 miles of concrete road right out in the 
wilderness, where they were not within 
20 miles of a town, just for the purpose 
of placing that 12 miles of road from 
the home of a former member of the 
State government, who donated to the 
Governor’s campaign some $50,000 to get 
a concrete highway out in the woods, so 
that he could get into a little town. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that we do not 
do things that way in West Virginia. 

Mr. HOOK. All right; let us be fair. 
If we are going to appropriate money by 
the Federal Government, let the Federal 
Government administer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Howell amendment. 
My reason for that is simply that I know 
how well the Federal highway-aid fund 
has worked; I know how well it has been 
administered by the different States, and 
certainly the Howell amendment brings 
this airport program within the same 
category and under the same kind of 
rules and regulations. 

Certainly the time has come when we 
cannot safely let the Federal Government 
have more power. I am satisfied that 
every Republican Congressman and 
possibly one-half of the Democrats have 
assured their constituents that they 
would bring back to the States and to 
the people at least some of the power 
that has been taken away from them in 
the past few years. I have made my 
people a pledge that I never would vote 
for another appropriation which did not 
give the elected representatives of the 
people the control over the spending of 
the people’s money, and a more direct 
control over the laws of the land. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If the Federal 
Government has nothing to say about it, 
does the gentleman believe it ought to be 
appropriating the money? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question. I have said 
on many occasions, as I presume aimost 
every Member of Congress has, if he is 
honest with the people he represents, 
that with Federal dollars goes Federal 
control. We have too much of it now, 
I may say to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, and the thinking American peo- 
ple want less of it—not more. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the able gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Isit nota fact that practi- 
cally all the States are in better position 
to help finance this whole project than 
is the Federal Government? 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly they are. 
Almost every municipality, regardless of 
how small it is, is better fixed financially 
than is the United States Government 
today. 

Mr. RICH. If the Members of Con- 
gress want to do the right thing, then, 
they will either turn this over to the 
States and give the States the right to 
say what they are going to do or else 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. Of 
course, I am just one Member of the 
House, but I certainly will be obliged to 
vote against the entire bill unless the 
Howell amendment is adopted, which 
would not be easy for me to do because 
of my great respect for Mr. Poege, Chair- 
man of the CAA, an honest and able 
public servant. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman know 
of a State whose treasury is as bad off 
as is that of the Federal Government? 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not. 

Mr. RICH. They would be pretty sick 
if they were, would they not? 

Mr. JENSEN. Absolutely; so sick that 
no New Deal panacea could possibly save 
them. What America needs most today 
is a new doctor with some good old- 
fashioned remedy. A good big injection 
of constitutional Americanism would do 
the trick I am sure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hows tu]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Howet.) there 
were—ayes 102, noes 104. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Harris and 
Mr. HOWELL. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported there were—ayes 135, 
noes 126. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LarcapE: On 
page 2, line 3, after the word “aircraft”, insert 
“including emergency landing strips.” 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is merely to 
clarify the bill by giving authority to 
some agency to have general supervision 
over the building of emergency landing 
Strips. Formerly this authority was 
vested in the Public Roads Commission 
and in several Federal road appropria- 
tion bills allocations were made for 
building such strips.’ In the last Federal 
road bill however no such authority was 
continued and at this time there is no 
provision for the building of emergency 
landing strips, yet these emergency 
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landing facilities are very important in 
transcontinental flying as well as local 
flights because in the event of forced 
landings such strips scattered through- 
out the United States might be the 
means of saving many lives and much 
valuable property in the shape of the 
planes themselves. Emergency landing 
strips formerly were built paralleling 
highways. As I stated in the beginning, 
this authority was vested in the Public 
Roads Commission and the state high- 
way departments, but that no longer is 
the case. I believe the authority prop- 
erly belongs to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and I believe it is important 
that this bill be clarified to the extent 
that this authority shall be vested in the 
CAA. Inasmuch as this amendment is 
simply for the purpose of clarifying this 
bill in the way I have indicated I see no 
objection to the approval of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that the langauge of the 
bill already takes care of emergency 
landing strips? I call the gentleman’s 
attention to subsection (b) on page 2: 

Airport means any area of land or water 
which is used or intended for use for the 
landing and take-off of aircraft. 


Mr. LARCADE. Some of the Members 
with whom I have discussed the question 
seem to feel there is some doubt about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the gentleman’s 
interpretation of the phrase “landing 
strip’? 

Mr. LARCADE. An emergency land- 
ing strip is different from an airport, and 
if authority is not given to some agency 
to construct landing strips who is going 
to construct them? It has been taken 
away from the Federal Roads Agency 
and there is no specific authority in this 
bill, in my opinion, that gives the right to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
construct landing strips. It deals en- 
tirely with airports. I see no harm in 
adding that. It certainly will not change 
the bill in any manner except it will ex- 
tend authority specifically and definitely 
to some agency to build these landing 
strips. It is not stated in the bill that 
they have that authority, and there is 
some question about it in my own mind 
and in the minds of many with whom I 
have spoken. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 we express- 
ly gave to the CAA the power to build all 
types of airports in the United States. 
I have just checked a few minutes ago 
with the legal staff of the CAA and am 
further assured that agency has ample 
authority to act in this type of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. LARCADE. Yes, but it says noth- 
ing about landing strips. I see no harm 
in the adoption of this amendment and 
I submit the matter for your considera- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand this 
amendment it authorizes the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to build emer- 
gency runways. We are discussing a bill 
under which the Federal Government is 
matching equally funds raised by the 
States—50 percent by the States, 50 per- 
cent by the Federal Government. 

Under the proposed bill as I read it, 
we give the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion complete authority to build these 
landing strips. I am wondering whether 
or not the State administrations or the 
State aeronautic committees would not 
object to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration building these landing strips, now 
that the State aeronautic boards, ac- 
cording to the amendment just passed, 
have full swing over all the funds; 
whether or not there might be a clash 
between the Federal Government and 
the State agencies over this authority. 
The State grab-bag artists are supreme. 
The authority should be in the hands of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
build the landing strips. I have no 
quarrel with that. The Federal govern- 
ment should have something to say in 
reference to dispensing the funds that 
the Congress appropriates. I am get- 
ting sick and tired of voting Federal 
money and then turning it over to some 
State agency which tells this Congress 
what ought to be done with that money. 
You Members of Congress who are so 
anxious to have the State agencies 
handle everything should become a part 
of the State government. The Congress 
proposes to authorize the establishment 
of a national airway system in this legis- 
lation; then through the adoption of an 
amendment it sets up 48 different State 
agencies to administer the bill. If we 
are going to have a proper airway sys- 
tem the National Government should be 
in control of it and should have some- 
thing to say about it. There will be 48 
different States with 48 different sets of 
laws in complete control of all the funds 
appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this purpose. 

If we are to have a proper national 
system of airways we should have uni- 
form laws throughout the States if the 
States are to have the funds. This is 
an impossible situation as the bill now 
stands with the amendment just adopted. 
You might have one type of civil aero- 
nautics bureau in one State and another 
type of bureau in another State. You 
will have different laws in the various 
States set up for the purpose of ad- 
ministering Federal funds appropriated 
by the Federal Government. If this is 
allowed to go through 48 different States, 
48 different administrations, we will be 
in such a muddle we will not even know 
whether we have a national airway sys- 
tem or not. 

In my opinion, the various cities 
should have the authority to make appli- 
cation direct to the Federal Government, 
but the control of all funds and all ports 
should be in the CAA. I have heard it 
said on the floor of the House that some 
Members have more faith in the State 
governments than in the national ad- 
ministration. I am wondering whether 
those same men have faith in their city 


governments. They do not have faith in 
the Federal Government. They, by the 
adoption of the last amendment have 
shown they do not have faith in their 
city governments. Why should some 
State machine make the determination 
as to whether some city or county may 
or may not participate in this program. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is it not a fact that the 
gentleman knows personally the local 
community in which he lives better than 
he does the ones in the State? Certainly 
if that is the case he knows the ones bet- 
ter in his State than he does in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. HOOK. They why take away 
from the city governments the right to 
make application direct to the Federal 
Government? If you have so much faith 
in your local government, and you know 
your local governments better than you 
know the others, if that contention is 
correct, then you know your city gov- 
ernment better than you know your 
State government. 

Mr. RICH. You have faith in the peo- 
ple you are dealing with back home. If 
you do not you better get out of that 
community. It is not safe to be there. 

Mr. HOOK. That is exactly what I 
said. I want the cities, counties, and 
municipalities to be able to make appli- 
cation direct to the Federal Government 
without being subjected to the dictates of 
some State machine. I have faith in the 
Officials of my local governments. 

Mr. RICH. I have faith in my dis- 
trict. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman did not 
vote that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is. a great big piece 
of pork-barrel legislation. I am opposed 
to it because of that, and, also, because 
I am against bankrupting the United 
States. The credit of the Government 
and the value or purchasing power of the 
dollar are now definitely at stake. The 
forces of inflation are on the march. 

The Federal debt is nearing the $300,- 
000,000,000 mark. 

The commercial banks held as of June 
30, 1945, $84,000,000,000 in Government 
securities. When the Government 
finances its securities through the bank- 
ing system it creates new money, which 
is in essence Government-printed money. 
As of the same date the Government had 
outstanding obligations in the form of 
United States savings bonds amounting 
to $45,500,000,000. ‘These bonds are re- 
deemable within 6 months. They have 
been sold to the public as being virtually 
the same as cash and to be available for 
the purchase of refrigerators, automo- 
biles, and other commodities at the con- 
clusion of the war. Since these bonds 
would be sold back to the Government 
their repurchase would have to be 
financed through the banks as though 
they had been acquired by these institu- 
tions in the first instance. When repur- 
chased by the Government these bonds 
would be converted into new bank money. 
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Here, then, is $45,500,000,000 of poten- 
tial Government printing-press bank 
money, which, when added to the $84. 
000,000,000 would make $129,500,000,000 
in all. Some of this bank money is con- 
verted into currency. 

To this must be added some of the 
money in circulation because some of 
this is a product of Government edict, is 
not produced through the acquisition of 
Government securities by the banks, and 
does not represent goods in production, 
in the process of transportation, or any 
other tangible thing. I shall not take the 
trouble to explain the danger this situa- 
tion presents to the country. Every 
Member of this body ought to know what 
this is, Suffice it to say that it is a seri- 
ous threat to the credit of the Govern- 
ment, the value of our bonds and to the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

When I go back to my district. I want 
to be able to look into the faces of my 
constituents and tell them why I voted 
against this bill, if they want to know. 
My explanation will be that from my 
knowledge of the conditions of the Fed- 
eral finances and credit and of the cur- 
rency, I am convinced that the Federal 
Government cannot afford to spend 1 
red cent to build airports, that we need 
to conserve every penny we can lay our 
hands on to preserve the national credit. 
I will tell them that it,is more important 
to do this than it is to build airports with 
Federal funds, and I am sure they will 
agree with me. They have sense enough 
to realize that we cannot preserve our 
national! credit and at the same time con- 
tinue the program of deficit financing 
with printing-press money. 

I will also tell them that I want air- 
ports built where they will transport the 
most goods and people, which can be 
done only if private companies do the 
job, that where the Government builds 
airports it places them where they will 
get the most votes. I will also tell them 
that I not only speak for the preserva- 
tion of private enterprise but practice 
what I preach. I am sure they will not 
object to this either. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. LarcapE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: Page 3, 
line 28, after the word “States”, insert the 
words “the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
merely a clarifying amendment, to make 
it clear that “possession” or “Territory” 
does not include the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. BULWINELE. If the gentleman 
will yield, is my understanding correct 
that the gentleman intends to ask unani- 
mous consent that this and other per- 
fecting amendments in line with the 
amendment that was adopted by the 
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committee just now be considered en 
bloc? 

Mr. HOWELL. I had intended to do 
that. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I have no objec- 
tion to that. 

Mr. HOWELL. . Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that a series of per- 
fecting amendments in line with the 
amendment previously adopted be con- 
sidered en bloc at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk ‘read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. HowE.L.: 

Page 5, line 12, strike out “public agen- 
cies” and insert “public airport agencies.” 

Page 8, line 8, strike out “States” and in- 
sert “State airport agencies.” 

Page 8, line 16, strike out “public agency” 
and insert “public authority.” 

Page 9, lines 22 and 23, strike out “public 
agency or two or more public agencies” and 
insert “public airport agency or two or more 
public airport agencies.” 

Page 10, strike out line 21 and the word 
“application” in line 22, and insert the fol- 
lowing, “public authority or public authori- 
ties which are sponsoring the project.” 

Page 11, line 3, strike out “public agency” 
and insert “public authority”, and in line 
7 strike out “agency” and insert “authority.” 

Page 13, line 11, strike our “public agen- 
cies” and insert “public authorities”; and 
in line 23, strike out “public agencies” and 
insert “public authorities.” 

Page 14, lines 3 and 4, strike out “public 
agency or public agencies” and insert “public 
airport agency or public airport agencies”; 
and in line 15, strike out “public agency or 
public agencies” and insert “public airport 
agency or public airport agencies.” 

Page 16, line 11, strike out “public agency 
or public agencies” and insert “public airport 
agency or public airport agencies”; and in 
lines 17 and 18, strike out “public agency or 
public agencies” and insert “public airport 
agency or public airport agencies”; and on 
page 17, in line 2, strike out “public agency 
or public agencies” and insert “public airport 
agency or public airport agencies.” 

Page 17, line 9, strike out “public agency 
or public agencies” and insert “public airport 
agency or public airport agencies.” 

Page 18, line 23, strike out “public agency” 
and insert “public authority.” 

Page 20, lines 11 and 12, strike out “public 
agency” and insert “public authority.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RanpotPpH: On 
page 3, after line 25, insert the following 
paragraph: 

“(K) ‘State’ means a State of the United 
States or the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall use a very short time to direct the 
attention of the Committee to the rea- 
son for this amendment. It would 
Simply make the District of Columbia 
eligible to proceed under the airport de- 
velopment program. 

I believe it would be interesting to my 
colleagues to know what the situation is 
here at the present time from the stand- 
point of the use of the Washington Na- 
tional Airport. I ascertained from Har- 


vey Law, the manager of the Washing- 
ton National Airport, earlier in the day 
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the uses to which that airport is being 
put. You will remember that it was only 
a very few years ago that the project 
came into being. I recall the charges 
that were hurled in the Congress and 
through other sources that the expendi- 
ture would be a white elephant, and was 
to be overbuilt. It is. now inadequate 
and other airports will be needed for 
this area. 

In August of this year there were 
movements of 14,800 aircraft in and out 
of the Washington National Airport. In 
that 1 month there were 174,000 pas- 
sengers that arrived and departed 9n 
scheduled air-tramsport liners. These 


' figures do not take into account the 


number of personnel and individuals ar- 
riving by Army and Navy transport or 
by private plane. 

It is important to know that the esti- 
mate for this present year of 1945 brings 
the total individuals who will use the 
Washington National Airport for air 
travel to 750,000. 

I believe it noteworthy, when we think 
of the magnitude of this legislation, to 
understand that what is happening in 
Washington will take place in varying 
degree in practically all of the commu- 
nities of this Nation. Of course, in the 
smaller communities we will not have 
the tremendous figures we have here, but 
on a ratio basis we are going to see a 
development almost staggering our im- 
agination. 

I leave the floor with this observation, 
that I made partially yesterday, when the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
said that we had enough airports in this 
country. I remind him now that when 
we were attacked at Pearl Harbor we 
had approximately 24,000 privately 
owned and operated aircraft in the entire 
country. Not too many airports were 
needed for that number. But now we 
come to the period when we are to see 
probably 600,000 such planes in America 
in the next 10 or 15 years. We will have 
1,500,000 persons who will know how to 
pilot a plane, and our air carrier system 
will be tremendously expanded. I make 
the prediction, not just to throw a figure 
into the air, that within perhaps 10 years 
from the passage of this bill the State of 
Missouri itself will have as many pri- 
vately owned and operated aircraft as 
existed in the entire country in 1941. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. What are the financial 
returns on the National Airport as com- 
pared to the expenses? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The returns are ex- 
cellent. This year the airport will clear 
a profit of at least $60,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the genfle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. RANDoLPH]. 

The amendment was egreed to. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Keere: On page 
3, line 10, after the word “subdivision”, strike 
out the remainder of line 10 and all of line 
il. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I call at- 
tention to paragraph a of section 8 of 
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this bill to be found on page 9, it provides 
that any “public agency,” or two or more 
“public agencies” acting jointly, may 
submit an application under the terms of 
this bill for project approval. 

The question immediately arises: 
What is meant by a “public agency,” and 
what is a “public agency”? We then 
turn to subparagraph g of section 2 which 
is found on page 3. This is the section 
we have been talking about all afternoon. 
We find “public agency” defined. It 
means, “the United States Government 
or an agency thereof; a State, Territory, 
or possession of the United States, or an 
agency thereof; a municipality or other 
political subdivision.” Up to that point 
I can understand it. That is what we 
have been talking about. We have been 
talking about municipalities, and States, 
and political subdivisions thereof. But 
the bill reads further, as follows: 
or a body politic, public or quasi-public cor- 
poration, or tax-supported organization. 


Now, I have made inquiry of several 
members of this committee as to what 
they mean by that language. I am fa- 
miliar with the legal definition of a 
quasi-public corporation. I pose this 
question to the committee ‘and to the 
House: Is an air line corporation operat- 
ing in the domestic field and chartered 
under* the laws of Pennsylvania, for 
example, and operating throughout the 
Nation, which corporation cannot oper- 
ate until it obtains a certificate cf con- 
venience and necessity from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, thus giving it all the 
characteristics of a quasi-public corpo- 
ration, is such a private corporation 
chartered to operate an air line a quasi- 
public corporation in the transportation 
field so that corporation or any com- 
bination of such corporations could make 
application for participation in this pro- 
gram and receive the same considera- 
tion that a municipal corporation would 
receive? 

I yield to the Chairman to answer that 
question. 

Mr. LEA. In my judgment, an air line 
is not a quasi-public corporation or en- 
titled to qualify as such. 

Mr. KEEFE. Did the gentleman’s 
committee hold any hearings on that 
subject? 

Mr. LEA. No; not on that particular 
subject. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then how can the gen- 
tleman answer my question with any de- 
gree of certainty or definiteness that an 
air-line company which is in exactly the 
same status as any other transportation 
corporation ‘s not a quasi-public corpo- 
ration? I do not know whether under 
the charters of the States in which these 
air-lineé companies are chartered they 
have the power of eminent domain. 

If they do have, then certainly they are 
a quasi-public corporation. We should 
be sure about it. The reason I have 
offered this amendment to strike that 
language is in order that when you go 
into conference on this bill you may have 
definite information, definite word, as to 
whether or not legally these private air- 
line companies can become sponsors, un- 
der the terms of this bill, and receive 
Federal funds. 
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Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LEA. Iam positive that an air line 
is not a quasi-public corporation. I 
would like to make this suggestion as to 
the gentleman’s amendment. I believe 
the words “or a body politic, public, or 
quasi-public corporation” ought to go 
out, because that quasi-public corpora- 
tion as we have it now is practically a 
dead horse. But I believe “a tax-sup- 
ported organization” should remain in, 
because districts can be organized, sub- 
ject to liability to support an airport 
application. As far as I am concerned, 
I think it would be well if those words 
would go out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEere] 
has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. This is an impor- 
tant matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. The reason I offer this 
amendment to strike out all those words 
is because I have heard no discussion 
from any member of this committee with 
respect to what is meant by “or tax- 
supported organization” or any of these 
other descriptive words in the bill. I 
understand the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is willing that the amendment 
shall be accepted if we strike out the 
words “or a body politic, public or quasi- 
public corporation,’ provided we leave in 
the words “or tax-supported organiza- 
tion.” 

Mr. LEA. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. What do I understand 
the gentleman to mean by “tax-support- 
ed organization”? What type of organi- 
zation does that contemplate? 

Mr. LEA. Thatis a body politic. We 
have a number of them in our State. 
It may be a portion of a county or a par- 
ticular area that is organized by law and 
it is supported by taxes. It is a semi- 
public corporacion, created by the leg- 
islature. They have tax responsibility. 
It is a public corporation and therefore 
should have the right to make applica- 
tion. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman feels 
that such an organization should have a 
right to make application and partici- 
pate in the program? 

Mr. LEA. Certainly. We have in- 
stances in our State now where farmers 
have made application to establish an 
airport. They create a tax-supported 
district and make it a public corporation 
in that way. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have no objection with 
that explanation, to the elimination of 
that language from my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to strike from the amendment the 
words “or tax-supported organization.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will be so modified. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. With that language 
eliminated, I understand the chairman 


of the committee is willing to accept the 
amendment which I have offered? 

Mr. LEA. That is correct. 

Mr. HINS..AW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I know the gentle- 
man is a competent lawyer and is well 
qualified to discuss this proposition. It 
is very important. We had before the 
committee the Port of New York Au- 
thority, which is an organization com- 
posed of several cities in and around the 
area of New York. The Port of New 
York Authority desires to have authority 
to carry on and operate and own air- 
ports. J 

Mr. KEEFE. Now, right there, the 
Port of New York Authority would be 
included within the provisions of a tax- 
supported organization, such as was dis- 
cussed by the chairman of the committee 
a few moments ago? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Not necessarily, be- 
cause the Port of New York Authority, 
I assume, makes charges for its services, 
and consequently is not a tax-supported 
organization. For instance, in my own 
county we have an irrigation district. 
That irrigation district is authorized by 
State law to own and operate airports, 
and does own and operate an airport. 
That comes under one of those quasi- 
public corporations, or tax-supported 
organization. I do not know which. it 
would be, because, after all, they appor- 
tion the charges for irrigation purposes 
among the different members of the irri- 
gation district. There are a great many 
such units. You might consider a fire- 
prevention district or a flood-control 
district or something else, particularly 
those out in the country areas, as coming 
under this provision. 

It might be possible, for example, to 
have a very large rural community with- 
out an incorporated municipality in it— 
there may be only a town—which wanted 
to own and operate an airport. Would 
you call that a municipality? 

Mr. LEA. You certainly could call it 
a political subdivision. 

Mr. KEEFE. So that brings it down 
to any political subdivision. I presume 
it might even include a drainage district. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I might call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the Port of New York Authority is not a 
political subdivision; it cannot be a polit- 
ical subdivision. 

Mr. KEEFE. What does the gentle- 
man mean, that the Port of New York 
Authority would not then come under 
the language? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No. That is not 
like an_ irrigation district. There are 
even mountain districts in western North 
Carolina that may organize, and they 
get some taxes or public money. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether he is in opposition to the 
understanding-I had with the chairman 
of the committee? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I just wanted to 
call to the attention of the gentleman 
the fact that he did not think about all 
these things which the gentleman from 
California called to his attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
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The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the modi- 
fied amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: On page 
8, line 10, after the word “subdivision”, strike 
out the words “or bodies politic, public, or 
quasi- public corporation.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the modification of the amendment? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and 
do so only because the committee in 
the course of its hearings learned of 
a number of different types of organiza- 
tion in the United States that not only 
do own and operate airports but which 
should have the right to own and oper- 
ate airports and participate in this pro- 
gram. It seems to me that a public 
or quasi-public organization such as an 
irrigation district, the Port of New York 
Authority, the Port of San Francisco 
Authority, or the Port of Wisconsin 
Authority if there might be one, would 
like to have authority to participate in 
this program just the same as any 
other governmental authority entitled to 
participate. H 

Then we had the situation down in 
Tennessee to which attention was called 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
ReeEceE], of the Tri-Cities Airport, an air- 
port that is apparently owned and 
operated by a group of municipalities. 
There are many situations in which dif- 
ferent types of public bodies could get 
together and gwn and operate airports 
economically. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin will notice that under the terms 
of sponsorship there are some direct 
requirements that the’ sponsor must 
meet before he can qualify. Likewise it 
must be authorized by law to own and 
operate airports in order to qualify for 
sponsorship of one of these airports, 
under the laws of the State. The matter 
of the definition of “public authority” is 
important but so is the list of the re- 
quirements for sponsorship which must 
be met before the project can be 
approved. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is understood that 
an irrigation district is regarded as be- 
ing tax supported? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am not very sure 
myself, but it is certainly a quasi-public 
organization and should fall within the 
terms of the bill. In my own State irri- 
gation districts are authorized and do 
own and operate airports. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Has the gentleman given 
study to the question and can he answer 
with any degree of authority: Whether 
or not a private air line chartered under 
the laws of any State in this Nation 
which comes to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and asks for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity before it can op- 
erate, with its rates fixed by that Board, 
with its transportation charges fixed by 
that Board, with its routes fixed by that 
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Board, whether or not such a private cor- 
poration under any law that is known in 
this country is not a quasi-public corpo- 

ration? So would not these private air 
lines be permitted to come in and solicit 
a 50-pereent contribution for the build- 
ing of their own airports? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Im reply let me ask 
the gentleman a question, but first let 
me say that the gentieman from Wis- 
consin is a lawyer, while I am an engi- 
neer. He knows his business and I know 
mine. Herein this body each of us must 
at times cross over into the field in 
which the other has specialized. I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether the 
law considers a railroad is a quasi-public 
corporation? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; it is a quasi-public 
corporation and for the very reasons 
which I have indicated. Transportation 
lines are quasi-public corporations in 
every law I have ever seen. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If that is the case, 
of course an air line is a quasi-public cor- 
poration, and I would not be in favor of 
them participating in this program. 

Mr. KEEFE. The companies used in 
the transmission of electricity, your pub- 
lic service and-public utility corporations 
are likewise quasi-public corporations for 
the very reasons I have indicated. Your 
transportation corporations are required 
to subject themselves to the same regu- 
latory laws passed by this Congress in 
your Civil Aeronautics Act. I want to be 
sure about this before I vote to bring 
these public corporations into this pic- 
ture. 

Mr. HINSHAW. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether he would be satisfied to 
strike out the words “or quasi-publie 
corporations”? I would be willing to go 
along with him if there is stricken out 
the possibility of an air line being in- 
cluded. “Public corporation,” I assume 
would inelude me Port of New York 
Authority. 

Mr. KEEFE. I " cannet answer that 
question. The gentleman ought to be 
able to answer it because he is on the 
committee that has given study to it. 
It ought to be perfectiy apparent to 
everyone. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That question was 
not brought up in the committee, con- 
sequently it was not discussed. 

Mr. KEEFE. It ought to be perfectly 
apparent, ff that is the case, that this 
Congress should not pass this bill with 
that language in there because we will be 
getting into pretty deep water if we do. 
I think I understand what is behind this 
proposition, in view of the gentleman’s 
argument. 

Mr. HINSHAW. No, this gentleman 
has no idea whatsoever of permitting an 
air line, railroad, or truck company to 
construct an airport with public funds. 
I trust that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin did not intend any such implica- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Keere]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—yeas 65, noes 54. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
MATIONAL AIRPORT 


States, including the Territories and pos- 
sessions. Such plan shall specify, in terms 
of general location and type of development, 
the projects considered by the See oe 
tor to be necessary to a ete 
public airports anticipate and 
meet the needs of civil «tm, In for- 
mulating and revising such plan, the Ad- 
ministrator shall take into account the needs 
of both air commerce and private flying, the 
probable technological developments in the 
science of aeronautics, the probable growth 
and requirements of civil aeronautics, and 
such other considerations as he may deem 

and shall, to the extent feasible, 
consult, and take imto consideration the 
views and recommendations of, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions and their political 
subdivisions. In carrying out this section 
the Administrator ts authorized to make such 
surveys, studies, examinations, and investi- 
gations as he may deem necessary or desir- 
able. 

(b) In carrying out this section the Ad- 
ministrator shal) also consider the views and 
recommendations of the War and Navy De- 
partments to the end that the airport de- 
velopment mncluded in such plan may be as 
useful for rational defense as is feasible, and 
shall ascertain from such Departments the 
extent to which military and naval airports 
and airport facilities will be available for 
civil use. The War and Navy Departments 
shall consider the views and recommenda- 
tions of the Administrator to the end that 
military and naval airports and airport facili- 
ties may be made available for civil use to 
such extent as is feasible. 

FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 

Sec. 4. In order to carry out the airport 
plan prepared pursuant to section 3, the 
Administrator is authorized, within the lim- 
{ts of available appropriations made therefor 
by the Congress, to make grants of funds to 
public agencies for the development of public 
airports as hereinafter provided. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriation for preliminary expenses 

Sec. 5. (a) In addition to amounts herein- 
after authorized to be appropriated for ad- 
ministrative expenses, the sum of $3,000,000 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated im- 
mediately upon the enactment of this tittle 
for expenses of preliminary planning and sur- 
veys incident to the initiation of the airport 
program provided for by this title, including 
administrative expenses, which sum shal) 
remain available until expended. 


Annual appropriations for projects in States 
(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 
title with respect to projects in the sevéral 
States, annual appropriations amounting in 
the aggregate to $650,000,000 are hereby au- 
thorized to be made to the Administrator 
over a period of 10 fiscal years, beginning 
with the fiseal year ending June 30, 1946. 
The appropriation for any such fiscal year 
shall not exceed $100,000,000 and shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1956, unless 
sooner expended. Not to exceed 5 percent of 
any such annual appropriation, as specified 
in the act making such appropriation, shall 
be available to the Administrator for neces- 
sary planning and research and for admin- 
istrative expenses ineident to the adminis- 
tration of this title In the several States; and 
such amounts shall be deducted from such 
appropriation for purposes of d 
the amounts thereof available for grants for 
projects in the several States, 
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Annual appropriations for projects in 
Territories and possessions 

(c} Por the purpose of carrying out this 

title with respect to projects in the Terri- 


000 are hereby authorized to be made to 
the Administrator over a period of 10 fiscal 
years beginning with the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1946. The appropriation for any 
such fiscal year re remain available until 
June 1956. unless sooner expended. Not 


30, 
exceed 5 percent of any such annual ap- 
as specified in the act making 
ch saaabocietion, shall be available to the 


ms. Of the total 
amount available for such grants, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000 shall be available for proj- 
ects fn the Territory of Alaska, not to exceed 
$15,000,000 shall be available for projects in 
the Territory of Hawaii, and not to exceed 
$10,000,000 shall. be available for projects in 
Puerto Rico. 
Administrative e-penses 

(d) As used in this section, the term “ad- 
ministrative imeludes expenses 
under this title of the character specified ia 
section 204 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended (U.S. C., 1940 edition, title 
49, see. 424). For accounting purposes, all 
amounts which under the authority of tnis 
section are made available for admimistra- 
tive expenses shall be consolidated and car- 
ried as a single fund. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
am amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Batter: Page 
6, lime 15, after the word “states”, add a new 
proviso reading as follows: “Provided, That 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, 
and ending June 30, 1947, the maximum ap- 
Ppropriation of $100,000,000, as authorized in 
section 5 of this act, shall, when appropriated 
and after deducting administrative costs, be 
disbursed by the Administrator on the basis 
of 75 percent for improvement of airports, 
contemplated under this act, and 25 percent 
for new facilities.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, before 
discussing the merits of this amendment 
I desire to compliment the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and particularly its 
special subcommittee for a job well done. 

It is timely legislation in that it pro- 
vides a cushion to absorb some of the 
shock of an all too apparent postwar un- 
employment situation. 

It is contemplated in this act to con- 
struct some 3,050 new airports and to 
improve and complete an additional 1,612 
ports néw in various stages of comple- 
tion. 

This program covers a 10-year period 
and provides for annual appropriations. 
I can, at present, think of no more silly 
or asinine proposal than one that would 
give the CAA Administrator power to 
start 3,000 new ports when it would be 
sound business sense to first complete 
some of those already started. 

Should it not be the desire of the Con- 
gress to get the largest possible number 
of these ports in operation at the earliest 
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possibie time? Especially is this true of 
the ports with commercial possibilities in 
order to develop commerce and improve 
transport facilities. 

There is an added obligation on the 
part of Congress to reward the forward 
looking individuals and municipalities 
that have invested their funds, both pri- 
vate and public, and are still denied 
service because of inadequate facilities. 

In discussing a previous amendment 
offered to this bill the committee gave 
serious consideration to reimbursing 
those municipalities. I think that would 
have gone entirely too far, but I see no 
reason why they should not at least have 
the preference in having the airport, on 
which they have expended their own pri- 
vate and local tax money, completed 
during the first year of this program, and 
that is what this amendment proposes. 

I trust it will be the pleasure of the 
committee to place its approval on this 
proposition that is both fair and just and 
has good common sense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw my reservation of 
a point of order. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly the Con- 
gress within the bounds of economy and 
prudence is well justified in laying plans 
and providing funds, as contemplated 
by this measure, for encouragement and 
future development of aviation. But I 
seriously question the adequacy and fair- 
ness of the formulas which this bill sets 
up to allot and contribute funds to the 
various States. Although I know that 
the committee has striven faithfully to 
promote fairness and equity for all sec- 
tions of the country in allocating these 
funds, in my opinion, the methods used 
will work a very clear and definite dis- 
crimination against some of the several 
States. I refer particularly to my own 
State of Massachusetts which stands very 
high in the list of States making out- 
standing annual monetary contributions 
through taxation to the United States 
Treasury. 

I would like briefly to analyze this 
measure and its companion Senate bill. 
Both the pending measure and S. 2 pro- 
vide generally for the matching of Fed- 
eral and State funds on a 50-50 basis, 
and, according to the formula estab- 
lished for apportioning Federal grants, 
funds will be given on the basis of the 
population and land area in square miles 
of each State in relation to the total area 
and population of all the States. 

Under the provisions of the Senate bill, 
$75,000,000 may be appropriated annu- 
ally for a 5-year period for Federal aid 
in the development of the national air- 
port plan, and of this amount 35 percent 
is to be allotted for a so-called urban 
program. Consequently, a maximum of 
65 percent of $75,000,000, or roughly $48,- 
000,000, is allowed annually for the State- 
wide program. Fifty percent of this last 
amount, or about $24,000,000, will be 
allotted to the States on the basis of 
population and the other 50 percent on 
the basis of the relation which the area 
of each State bears to the total area of 
all the States. 

Under the area formula, the allotment 
for New England would be $536,250 while 


Massachusetts would receive under the 
same formula a total of $73,125 an- 
nually. Unter the population formula 
New England would do better with an 
allotment of $1,560,000 while Massachu- 
setts would receive $780,000, but it is 
very clear that these latter gains in the 
long run will be offset by losses sustained 
by these sections under the area formula. 

In order to meet these obvious and 
well-founded objections, the committee 
has very appropriately established a re- 
serve or contingent fund which would in 
some circumstances permit the discre- 
tionary use of these moneys to meet spe- 
cial local and State needs of the national 
airport program as the plan develops, 
yet I think that the bil] falls far short of 
doing justice to the section of the country 
which I have the honor to represent. 

Over a 10-year period under the 
formulas provided by. this measure, for 
example, Massachusetts would receive a 
possible total of about $15,000,000, where- 
as the great State of Texas which we all 
admire and. love, would receive about 
$60,000,000 and other States correspond- 
ingly larger amounts over the full 10- 
year period. I am appreciative of the 
fact that it is most difficult in a mea- 
sure of this kind to set up a system of 
allocation that will parcel out abstract 
justice to all sections of the country, yet 
I am firmly convinced that it is possible 
to establish formulas that will more 
closely approximate a fair distribution 
of funds. In any genuine airport pro- 
gram the great open spaces so dear to 
the heart of every American, are surely 
entitled to consideration and cannot be 
overlooked. On the other hand, the great 
centers of population along the eastern 
seaboard and in other sections, where 
vital industrial activity and commercial 
intercourse is so heavily concentrated 
must also be justly considered. It is no 
answer in my opinion to leave the con- 
sideration of the airport needs of these 
great population centers entirely to the 
discretion of an administrative board. It 
seems to me, while I have no objection 
to the creation of a revolving fund to be 
used by the administrators of this bill 
and for the national air program as it 
unfolds, that a more equitable adjust- 
ment could be effected by changing the 
formulas of this bill, and apportioning 
Federal funds on'a 60-40 basis, 60 per- 
cent of the funds to be allocated on the 
basis of population and 40 percent on 
the basis of land area, this in the interest 
of minimizing discrimination and effi- 
ciently providing for the heavy passen- 
ger and freight air traffic of the more 
populous centers of the country. 

Moreover, I am of the opinion that the 
Army and Navy should be consulted in 
connection with the over-all plan for a 
national airport development. Under 
plans recently announced, the Army, for 
example, has indicated that it will not 
continue to operate many important 
well-developed air facilities throughout 
the country. Millions of dollars of Gov- 
ernment funds have been spent con- 
structing and improving these develop- 
ments, and where possible they should be 
embraced in the integrated national 
system of civilian and commercial air- 
ports. 
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It is in part for the above-stated req- 
sons that I respectfully suggest to the 
very able Chairman of this Committee 
and its distinguished membership that 
careful consideration be given to the re- 
adjustment of formulas contained in 
this bill. I realize that it is not always 
possible to deal with complicated tech- 
nical matters completely and compre- 
hensively on the floor of the House, but I 
express the hope that when the measure 
goes to conference earnest efforts will be 
made to accord more equitable treat- 
ment to great population centers like 
Massachusetts and New England, whose 
contribution to the national wealth, the 
national development, and the nationa] 
spirit of enterprise and initiative has 
been so conspicuous and fruitful for our 
country. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Let us read this amendment: 

Page 6, line 15, after the word “States” 
add a new proviso reading as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1946, and ending June 30, 1947, the maxi- 
mum appropriation of $100,000,000 as author- 
ized in section 5 of this act, shall, when ap- 
propriated and after deducting administra- 
tive costs be disbursed by the Administrator 
on the basis of 75 percent for improvement 
of airports, contemplated under this act, and 
25 percent for new facilities.” 


I just call this to your attention. No 
one knows yet, and no one could tell 
whether or not the funds from the vari- 
ous States, as we have it now, or munici- 
palities, as we might have it, whoever it 
is, want to meet this or not, whether it 
is to be asked for by the sponsor. The 
sponsor in your State, Mr. O’Hara, may 
not ask for any improvement of an air- 
port, but this states that notwithstand- 
ing that you disregard the sponsor and 
just go over and say to the State of Min- 
nesota: “75 percent of what you are going 
to get will have to be used for the im- 
provement of existing airports.” 

And that is all that is involved in this. 
I call the attention of the Committee to 
it and I ask that it be defeated. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. This amendment if 
adopted would very largely prevent the 
establishment of a new airport? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It would. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The committee con- 
templates that a great many new air- 
ports would be established, particularly 
in the more remote localities that do not 
already have airports. That is one of 
the great objects of the committee in the 
bill to establish some 2,000 or 3,000 new 
airports where airports do not now exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BaILey]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carson: On 
page 6, in lines 2 and 6, strike out the figure 
“650,000,000” in line 2 and insert “$500,000,- 
000”; strike out the figure “$100,000,000” in 
line’ 6 and insert “$75,000,000.” 
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Mr. CARLSON, Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very easy amendment to understand. 
We all agree on a@ national airport pro- 
gram, but I think it might be well to con- 
sider @ reduction’ in this amount of 
$650,000,000- for a 10-year period to 
$500,000,000 and in the annual expendi- 
ture provided in the bill from $100,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000. It is well to consider 
that we are going to have difficulty in 
raising half a billion dollars. Money 
spent now will be deficit financing. Some 
of it may be raised in the next bond 
drive. Let us keep in mind the Senate 
has already passed similar legislation. 
What did they do? They voted $75,000,- 
000 for 5 years or $375,600,000. It seems 
to me that if this House should vote a 
sum of $500,000,000 it should be sufficient 
to care for this program. Let us remem- 
ber the States and municipalities must 
also raise an equal amount. Someone 
will say, “Well, this is only an authoriza- 
tion.” That is true, but you and I who 
have served in this House a number of 
years know that once we authorize these 
appropriations the Committee on Appro- 
priations feel morally bound to bring in 
the full amount every year. I want to 
urge that this Committee consider seri- 
ously this reduction. It will not impair 
the construction of these airports. We 
are going to build plenty of them in the 
next few years. Aviation has a great 
future, and our Government will sup- 
ply ample funds. I sincerely hope my 
amendment will be adopted. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. They are 
not going to get the airports they con- 
template with this amount of money, 
anyway. The building-loan head testi- 
fied at a hearing before our committee 
that building costs on private homes have 
gone up from eight to ten thousand dol- 
lars and they expect them to go higher 
in the next 3 years. They cannot get all 
the airports. They will have to appro- 
priate more than this bill mentions. 
Your money may not be worth anything 
10 years from now. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentlewoman 
from Illinois, I believe, is just as con- 
cerned about inflation as I am, and cer- 
tainly that is one phase of the problem 
which should be considered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I can understand 
the reason why the gentleman would be 
for an over-all reduction in expenditures 
of the Government. However, I am sure 
the gentleman did not oppose the $1,- 
500,000,000 Federal aid highway program 
last December because he was thor- 
oughly sold on the belief, as the people 
of America believed, in continuing and 
developing our highway transportation 
System, Is that not correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is absolutely 
correct. That is a program which has 
been in operation for years. This is a 
hew program. We will have plenty of op- 
portunity to expand as time goes on. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May I remind the 
gentleman that that program is tele- 


scoped into 3 years. This program covers 
a period of 10 years and certainly it is 
a modest amount which is asked for. We 
know we are going to need 10,000 to 12,- 
000 airports and landing facilities in this 
country. This provides for approxi- 
mately only 6,000. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman does 
not contend that we will be carrying as 
much in the air as we are going to carry 
over the highways during the next 10, 
25, or 100 years, I assume? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I will say to the 
gentleman that the expansion in air 
transportation will be greater than the 
expansion in other modes of transporta- 
tion. 

.Mr. CARLSON. There is not any 
question that we are going to have a 
greater airport program. I am in favor 
of it. But I think this Congress might 
well consider that $500,000,000 is one- 
half billion dollars. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The people 
already have their investments in auto- 
mobiles, but if the Congress keeps on 
depreciating the currency through deficit 
financing, they will not have enough 
money to ride in airplanes, much less 
build airports. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is a very good 
point. My thought is that we can expand 
this program in the future if necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time we are fac- 
ing in this country a deficit in the opera- 
tion of the Government this year of from 
thirty-five to forty billion dollars. That 
is the best we can hope for. It will be a 
couple of years before we can possibly 
balance the Budget if we try to do busi- 
ness in a careful way. 

I have serious doubts about the advis- 
ability of passing any bill that authorizes 
the expenditure of $450,000,000 or $600,- 
000,000, even spread over a 10-year pe- 
riod. Unless we permit our factories and 
our businesses to get going, to replenish 
the empty shelves of our merchants and 
to give the people the things they need, 
that they have done without for so long, 
if we try to throw the Government into 
that picture, we will just delay and pre- 
vent reconversion. We are just going to 
delay the time when our Government can 
be solvent and we can say that we are 
balancing the Budget and moving along 
right side up. 

This is an enormous capital expendi- 
ture. It is laid out on a very elaborate 
scale, more elaborate than a great many 
people feel should be done. 

If we are going to consider a bill like 
this, the very least we should do would 
be to lop off $150,000,000, such as the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Car.son] 
has proposed. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall take but a minute or two. 

I call the attention of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. TaBer], and others 
who are opposed to measures like this, 
to the fact that, according to the logic 
they advance, it would be the duty of this 
House and the Congress not to engage in 
any kind of activity—river and harbor 
improvements, highway construction, 
aviation—but just sit supinely down and 
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say, “We have got a $300,000,000,000 in- 
debtedness and we had better not do any- 
thing at all.” Under that argument we 
would become less than a third-rate 
power. Great God, has it come to pass 
that we would stopeverything? I cannot 
believe it, and I do not believe the gentile- 
man from New York or the gentleman 
from Missouri, or anyone else who has 
spoken, is in favor of that. 

I ask that the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

I have not spoken before. I have 
hitherto let my fellow committeemen of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee work this out, but I am going 
to have to say something now. It is in- 
teresting to see how men get up here op- 
posing this legislation with an appeal 
about economy. This amendment is pre- 
sented in the great name of economy. It 
is an attractive appeal, and, until an- 
alyzed, might seem to strike for economy. 
But that is not so at all in a case of this 
kind. We were all impressed by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion} 
when he told us yesterday that at the 
time they began to develop roads over the 
Nation it was said in the name of econ- 
omy that it would bankrupt the Nation; 
yet nothing was ever done that helped 
bring more wealth or add more value to 
the Nation. You remember Seward’s 
folly, when the United States bought 
Alaska. It was said that the money for 
those icy wastes had been thrown away, 
yet Alaska has paid for itself many times 
in fish alone. 

Is anything in life more necessary than 
to plan for the development and expan- 
sion of our airways, our air lines, and our 
air transport? It is not economy at all 
to cut down on things like this. No; it is 
only following the course of the farmer 
who has let the weeds grow and choke 
his corn to death because it cost too much 
to file his hoe to cut the weeds out. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not a fact 
that the Federal Government has spent 
more than $27,000,000,000 on our Fed- 
eral-aid highway system, and that it has 
paid dividends? 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman is 
right. When you spend $1 and get back 
two you are not losing money. When 
the time for expansion comes and you 
do not expand you are starving to death 
the industries that provide employment 
and make the kind of nation we want 
our grandchildren to live in. Such blind 
economy is not economy at all. 

Some people are like the phillilooloo 
birds, they do not see where they are 
going at all; they fly backwards and see 
only where they have been. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


from Minnesota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, any- 
one can advance at any time a plausible 
argument for spending, just as the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has advanced a 
very plausible argument which I am sure 
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will have great appeal to those who be- 
lieve in spending and spending and tax- 
ing and taxing. The gentleman from 
Alabama is evidently not very well ac- 
quainted with the fiscal condition of his 
Government. The gentleman perhaps 
does not know that at the present time 
we owe practically as much as the total 
value of the country. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Almost—within a 
few billions. The national debt is now 
about $270,000,000,000, and the total 
wealth of the country was estimated, 
I believe in the census of 1930, at 
$330,000,000,000. 

We have reached the point where we 
have got to scan every dollar that we 
spend. The gentleman from Alabama 
talks about wanting to hand this country 
down to his grandchildren in better 
shape than he found it. If that is the 
case he had better put his shoulder to 
the wheel and helo economize or there 
will not be any country when his grand- 
children reach maturity. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The trouble 
with this Congress is they have the Rus- 
sian idea, they think this country can- 
not go forward unless the Congress 
spends money. The thing that is hold- 
ing up progress in this country is that 
businessmen think their money is not 
going to be worth anything because of 
congressional spending and they are 
afraid to invest their money. That is the 
paramount thing that is holding up re- 
conversion today. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Our businessmen are 
afraid to invest their money on account 
of the high tax rate which has been 
made necessary by wasteiul Congresses 
that have been functioning for the last 
10 or 12 years. It is time we called a 
halt, or we shall noi have any country 
left. I believe there is more danger to 
this country from wasteiul spending 
than from the atomic bomb. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakoia. 
Chairman, will the genileman yield? 

Mir. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
genileman stated that the nationa 
wealth of the country was $330,000,000,- 
000. The gentleman also stated that 
$270,060,0C0.000 is the national debt; 
however, that figure is the Federal Gov- 
ernment debt. It does not take into 
consideration the debt that the States, 
cities, towns, municipalities, and other 
public utilities owe; so that the total 
public debt probably exceeds the as- 
sessed valuation of the property of the 
country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The total debt— 
netional, State, and including all politi- 
cal subdivisions—amounts to $2,200 for 
every Man, woman, and child. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr.O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the Com- 
mittee for speaking again today, but I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Committee during the heat of this econ- 
omy-wave argument that the program 
under consideration has been studied for 


Mr. 
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many months, perhaps for years, by our 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and pre- 
sented to the committee for its consid- 
eration in connection with the over-all 
airport program. 

We are reminded of the fact that now 
we are going to have economy after we 
have been spending some $63,000,000,000 
for lend-lease alone. Now, because we 
speak of $650,000,000 we must have an 
economy wave. We appropriated not so 
long ago approximately $1,750,000,000 
for UNRRA to do something toward aid- 
ing the people in all parts of the world; 
but when we come to doing something 
that is constructive in an economic way 
in this country, something that is neces- 
sary for the building of our transporta- 
tion system in this country, it then be- 
comes very much a matter of economy. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
KNUTSON] is the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee. 
That committee brought in a tax bill the 
other day which reduced our taxes some- 
thing over $5,000,000,000. I voted for 
that bill. That bill came in under a gag 
rule. This bill properly comes in here 
to be amended as the committee and 
House sce fit. I shall not be angry at 
anyone if they want to reduce it, but I 
want to say to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota that our committee should re- 
ceive the same consideration on bills 
which we have spent weeks and even 
months in preparing that his committee 
does. Under those circumstances this 
bill would not be amended. 

I would like to see the same respect 
and consideration given to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
that has considered this bill a long, long 
time that is given to other committees. 
We should ke given the same credit as 
other committees get. We should not 
listen to some gentleman who gets up 
here and says, “This is terrible.” Weare 
spending under this bill only ¢650,600,000 
in 10 years. We appropriated and spent 
$59,009,090,000, $100,080,090,090, 
some of the war years I have been here 
and nobody said anything about econ- 
omy. They all said it was necessary to 
win the war. I am, likewise, for a wise 
economy. Let us not be carried away by 
all of this argument on economy. I have 
the highest respeci for those who urge as 
they do. Please give the Committee on 
Interstate and Poreign Commerce credit 
for having a little common sense and for 
having in mind the transportation devel- 
opment in this country and the future of 
our Nation. Heretofore we have been 
thinking in terms of doing good all over 
the world. Now let us do a little think- 
ing toward doing something for our own 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genileman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know how unpopular 
it is to oppose these pork bills—and espe- 
ciaily when the pork is to be so widely 
distributed over the country. But the 


yes, 


purported analogy constantly reiterated 
both yesterday and today, between this 
proposed appropriation for airports and 
former appropriations for highways, is in 
fact, no analogy at all. 
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At the time to which the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. RossIon] refers 
there were no highways. There was not 
a mile of paved highways in the Nation. 
But today, on the contrary, we have in 
continental United States the most mag- 
nificent system of airways and airports 
ever conceived by the most optimistic 
aviation engineers of the past decade. 
The highway situation then and the air. 
way situation now have nothing in com- 
mon. There is no analogy in any 
respect. 

The gentleman’s illustration serves to 
bring out all the more convincingly the 
utter lack of need for this profligate 
spending. We have today in the United 
States 3,774 completed airports servic- 
ing every section of the country, however 
remote. The truth is we have so many 
that both the Army and the Navy are 
relinquishing large numbers of airports 
because they are superfluous. The Army 
is transferring to local communities, 
gratis, more than half their airports and 
retaining only 152. The Navy is aban- 
doning all of their airports but 96. Those 
remaining from the 3,774 airports are 
more than sufficient to supply every real 
need of civil aviation. The money pro- 
posed in this bill will, if appropriated, be 
used to erect handsomer and more im- 
posing structures to gratify the vanity of 
ambitious chambers of commerce, 

The proposition is not only to spend 
money we do not have, but to spend it 
for something we do not need. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 


the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I wish to remind 
the gentleman that the President of the 
United States asked Congress for an 
airport program, and in furtherance of 
that message of the President your com- 
mittee has brought the bill out. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am cer- 
tain the gentleman does not mean to 
intimate that the legislative branch of 
the Government should be governed, 
against its better judgment, by sugges- 
tions from the executive branch of the 
Government. 

However, granting the gentleman’s in- 
ference, the many messages received 
almost daily from the President do not 
necessarily reflect his personal point of 
view. As everykody knows, these mes- 
sages are written by the departments, 
or some bureaucrat in the Department, 
and merely transmitted by the President. 
At best they are recommendations which 
Congress accepts or rejects as its judg- 
ment dictates. And the President so 
understands it. 

The Congress has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility here. It is for the Congress 
to decide whether—— 

Mr. BULWINKELE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The only thing I 
want to say to the gentleman is that I 
kind of resent that the President of the 
United States is not expressing his own 
wishes but is sending down a message 
here because, forsooth, some bureaucrat 
asked for it. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am cer- 
tain the President would not resent it. 
It is nothing new in the history of repre- 
sentative government. One morning 
when Charles II rose, he found a placard 
which some wag of his court had pinned 
to the door of his bedchamber: 

Here lies our sovereign lord, the King, 
Whose word no man relies on, 

Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one. 


Charles’ retort was that his words were 
his own but his acts were his ministers’. 
This proposal was undoubtedly handed 
to the President. I donot know whether 
he would really approve it after he had 
studied it or not. But I do know that 
he would not want to borrow money for 
such purpose and further increase our 
national debt and impair the national 
credit to that extent, if we already had 
sufficient airports to supply our legiti- 
mate needs. And that is precisely the 
situation here today and no one has pro- 
duced any scintilla of evidence to the 
contrary. 

I used to laugh at that old joke about 
the Congressman who always voted 
against taxes and always voted for ap- 
propriations. But I do not laugh at it 
any more. It has become too serious a 
reality. With the greatest deficit in his- 
tory staring us in the face, and with war 
incomes, war wages, war prices, and war 
profits still pouring in, the House voted 
to cut war taxes last week. Voted to cut 
war taxes when the Nation is marshal- 
ing its forces for a gigantic campaign to 
put across the Eighth War Loan drive. 
We throw away tax money and then start 
out to borrow more money. And now we 
propose to spend the money we hope to 
borrow in the Eighth War Loan drive for 
something for which we have no earthly 
need. We went on record in an aye-and- 
nay vote when we voted against taxes. 
I wonder if we will be willing to also go 
on record when we vote to spend money 
for these superfluous airports—and the 
inflation which always accompanies 
deficit spending. 

Let no one minimize the difficulties 
and dangers ahead of the Nation in the 
crucial days to come. Let us tear our 
eyes away from these glittering improve- 
ments on our airports long enough to 
look back and remember what happened 
after the last war. Do not pull the sheet 
up over your head. Soldiers are coming 
back after this war just as they came 
back after the last war—millions of 
them, And they must have jobs. They 
are entitled to jobs and to an American 
standard of living for themselves and 
their families. And war factories are 
closing just as they closed after the last 
war, and workmen are pouring out into 
the streets and highways just as they 
did in 1920. And they must be provided 
with employment. Men will no longer 
Starve. peacefully. Of course, we expect 
private industry to take up the slack in 
unemployment. And there are encour- 
aging indications that they will be able 
to handle a large part of it. But even 
the most hopeful must realize that the 
Federal Government must be in a posi- 
tion to meet emergencies of this nature, 
and that it will require money. Where 
will that money come from? We are al- 
ready borrowed up to the hilt. If the 
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United States Government was a private 
business it would be bankrupt. Its total 
obligations, national, State, and munici- 
pal, and of minor civic units, aggregate 
more than our assets. Under ordinary 
business practices, the sheriff would close 
us out. 

But it is comforting to know that if 
this bill passes, we can always have this 
last recourse. When a veteran or a 
workman comes to us with a plea for his 
hungry family, and the Treasury is as 
bare as Old Mother Hubbard's cupboard, 
we can point with pride to the new build- 
ings on our airports and say, “See what 
an improvement the new buildings are 
over the old buildings we used to have, 
and you will forget you are hungry.” 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan moves that the Committee 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing is that on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan there may be 
10 minutes of debate, 5 minutes for and 
5 minutes against, and that if the motion 
is defeated the 10 minutes of debate on 
the amendment still remain to be used. 
Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, like 
so many other Members of the House, I 
am in favor of economy if it does not 
interfere with the requests of any of my 
constituents. That seems to be the con- 
venient yardstick when we vote on bills 
carrying appropriations, though when we 
talk economy, we all admit the dire neces- 
sity for lessened expenditures. I am also 
with the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BULWINKLE] and other gentlemen 
on the majority side in my willingness to 
support the President when he happens 
to recommend something that I am in 
favor of doing. I have noticed that oc- 
casionally when the President’s recom- 
mendations do not run counter to the 
individual’s idea his—the President’s— 
support of the measure is cited as reason 
for its passage. 

I just wonder if the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. ButwiInk.e}, who 
has been handling this legislation for the 
committee and who made the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
non], and told him that this was a re- 
quest by the President, is following that 
other request of the President that we 
enact the FEPC bill without any delay. 
I have not heard any speeches from the 
gentleman from North Carolina or from 
Members on that side fron the deep 
South urging that we adopt the Presi- 
dent’s request for the adoption of FEPC. 
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None of that group has jumped up into 
the collar to pull that one on the House 
floor. 

One of the committees of which I am 
@ member is considering now the full 
employment bill. One of the representa- 
tives of one of the great unions testified 
yesterday that there are at the pres- 
ent time, after 12 years of the New 
Deal—the four last years during the war, 
but 8 before—in which the New Deal had 
full opportunity to prove its efficacy, 
8,000,000 men out of employment who 
are entitled as a matter of right to jobs 
giving an income or a wage of $3,000 a 
year, President Truman demands we 
pass the so-called full employment bill. 
Something like $24,000,000,000 would be 
needed for that purpose alone. That is 
not small change even to a Congress like 
this. And neither the President nor any- 
one else has told us where we can get 
that little item. 

Then there is another request sent 
down by the President not very long ago 
for the 26/25 unemployment compensa- 
tion, $25 a week for 26 weeks to be paid 
to the unemployed. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina [| Mr. 
BULWINKLE] whether he is in favor o: 
that, and I wonder if he ever figured up 
the cost of it, and if he realized it would 
be 26 times 25 times 8,000,000 workers, 
or not less than $5,200,000,000. 

Of course, I suppose a majority of the 
gentlemen over there on the Democratic 
side are in favor of the request from 
Russia for $6,000,000,000. We can put 
some money in there. And if you are 
going to vote for all of those requests of 
the President, I will be tempted to vote 
to spend somewhere, sometime in the 
United States where our people will get 
the good of it, some of this money we 
are to borrow. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LANpDIs] said quite truthfully, “There will 
always be a United States of America if 
the Congress does not give it away.” 
Congress during the last few years, under 
Presidential guidance, has done a fairly 
good job of giving it away. 

The papers told us last night that 
Britain was going to take 1,000 of our 
Liberty ships. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
thousand. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, call it 500; any 
number will do to illustrate the point 
that they are going to take those ships 
away from us. And we know that Eng- 
land is over here, the British Empire’s 
representatives are here, asking for $6,- 
000,000,000, and that twelve billion for 
Russia and Britain must be borrowed. 
I feel sorry for the Englishmen and I 
feel sorry for the British Empire, but I 
am a darn sight sorrier for the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. If you want to give the 
British $6,000,000,000, I do not know of 
anything I can do to prevent it. 

Those little items add up to forty-one 
billlion two hundred million. And none 
of this is for-regular Federal expendi- 
tures, which will amount to many more 
billions. 

UNRRA is coming in. One of the little 
girls who has been working around 
Washington came back from England on 
a plane the other day. UNRRA brought 
her back at a cost of $525. Now they are 
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going to send her to China. I do not 
know how much money you are going 
to give UNRRA, and I know that I can- 
not prevent it. I do know the respon- 
sibility is not mine. 

I am just thinking back about 10 or 12 
years when your President promised 
economy and he fussed along for 8 years 
until the war came, saving us from 
bankruptcy but costing billions of dol- 
lars and a million casualties. Now we 
are again on the same road to bank- 
ruptcy. It is all right with me because 
and only because, I cannot prevent it. 
If you know where you can get the 
money, if you know where to get it, give 
it away, if that is what you are deter- 
mined to do. I do not—should I say— 
care? Yes, I do, but it does not do any 
good, nothing is gained by worrying 
about it—protests get me nowhere. 
Yes; the practice is “I am in favor of 
economy if it does not affect my constit- 
uents and if they do not want anything.” 
But figure up the total if you will and 
answer the question so often asked by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricu!], “Where are you going to get the 
money?” While I cannot prevent deficit 
spending to aid a business—aviation— 
well on its feet and on the road to ex- 
pansion and profit, I can at least not 
only make protest, advocate economy, 
but I can be consistent and vote against 
appropriations for millions of dollars to 
be expended for things that are not ne- 
cessities—not essential to recovery. 

Let us either quit talking about bal- 
ancing the Budget, about economy, or 
else vote only for appropriations which 
must be made to carry on our national 
economy or provide for the veterans and 
the unfortunate who cannot help them- 
selves. Let our acts, rather than our 
‘words, henceforth inform our constit- 
ents of our policy. We cannot forever 
continue to spend and give away. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, of course the gentle- 
man when he made the motion to strike 
out all after the enacting clause did so 
merely for the purpose of obtaining the 
fioor for 5 minutes. Therefore, I ask 
for a vote upon the gentleman’s motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan |[Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a very reasonable re- 
duction and I desire to compliment the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CarLson] 
arid the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] for their efforts toward secur- 
ing this saving of $150,000,060. 

I regret that we do not have the same 
energy and enthusiasm toward a 
balanced Budget here today as was ex- 
pressed by the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, just a few days ago 
in the well of this House. The gentle- 
men from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] are showing here now that 
they mean what they said then and I 
feel sure that the numerous gentlemen 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 


who were so critical of our Appropria- 
tions Committee last Thursday, will now 
join with the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON], and others of us 
who are desirous of holding down to a 
reasonable level this new field of gov- 
ernmental expenditure. Certainly we 
wish to help aviation, but let us also 
remember that our Treasury is empty 
and that every dollar of this $650,000,000 
will have to be borrowed. I hope the 
Carlson amendment will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. H1insHaw] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely call attention to the fact that if 
there is one thing of importance to the 
economy of the United States, it is trans- 
portation and communications. I sup- 
pose if we had never built the canals we 
would never have moved up the rivers or 
gone beyond the rapids or joined the 
headwaters of navigable rivers. If we 
had never built the railroads the Middle 
West and Far West would still be a wil- 
derness, If we had never built the State, 
county, and city roads, we would still be 
wandering around in the mud hauled by 
horses and mules. It is necessary for the 
progress of our Nation that we improve 
our transportation system continuously. 

This is the way the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce believes 
we can materially aid our country in im- 
proving its business and its opportunities 
for jobs and its general economy, I hope 
the Committee will not adopt this pend- 
ing amendment. We must utilize the ad- 
vantages that aviation offers us to the 
fullest possible extent and bring its 
potentialities into being as realities as 
quickly as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BrapLey], is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pending amendment. I was very much 
interested in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
chairman of the, great Appropriations 
Committee, and especially to know that 
he so ardently favors economy at this 
time. It is also of interest to have him 
explain to us just’how the President acts 
in sending messages down here to com- 
mittee or even to the floor of the House. 
I am surprised to know that the Presi- 
dent does not speak his own mind. I 
had thought better of him. Also, I am 
reminded of the fact that from the time 
I became a Member of this body.on Janu- 
ary 3, 1939, right up to the crux of the 
Presidential election year of 1840, when 
the late Mr. Roosevelt was running for 
a precedent shattering third term, there 
seemed to’ be little disposition on the 
part of the gentleman from Missouri to 
preach economy at that time, especially 
economy in public works, because I am 
sure that had there been real economy 
in public works at that time Mr. Roose- 
velt’s success at the polls might have 
been doubtful to say the least. 

However, Mr. Chairman, my opposi- 
tion to this pending amendment is, I 
feel, based on common sense and on 
good-business grounds. The gentleman 
from Missouri seeks to defend the re- 
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cently enacted highway appropriation 
bill on the grounds that our expenditures 
for highways had always proven sound 
investment. With that position I am in 
wholehearted agreement. I know that 
in our own State of Michigan, our ex- 
cellent system of concrete highways, 
which we started to construct after the 
last war, opened up two gigantic in- 
dustries in our State, both of which have 
returned handsome dividends to our 
State economy. We could not have en- 
joyed the gigantic expansion of our auto- 
mobile industry had it not been for the 
Nation-wide expansion of our splendid 
highway system. That automobile in- 
dustry is our largest and, incidentally, 
it performed a miracle in production 
during the past war. 

But our second largest industry in 
Michigan stems directly from our splen- 
did highway system. In our State in 
the last prewar year the total revenue 
derived from the tourist industry was 
$400,000,000 and that industry would stil] 
be in its infancy were it not for our 
State-wide system of splendid highways, 

I say to you now with reference to 
this particular bill, and this particular 
amendment, just as following the last 
war the automotive industry came into 
being principally because of the develop- 
ment of the automobiles themselves for 
transportation in that war and the de- 
velopment of new metals which put new 
life into those automotive vehicles, just 
so following this war will the aircraft 
industry come into its own. Truly it was 
difficult to visualize, as we look back, the 
remarkable changes that have been 
made in aircraft since the start of this 
war. Truly it is difficult to look ahead 
and visualize what the commercial air- 
plane of the future will bring into a 
world-wide system of air transportation. 
And above all is it difficult to foresee 
at this time just what the private plane 
of the future will be. We do know that 
as soon as they are able to get out of 
the services we will have at least a mil- 
lion or more military trained fliers re- 
turned to private life who will be po- 
tential buyers of the private plane of 
tomorrow. 

In the consideration of this bill we 
must remember that the only way those 
planes can be operated safely either on 
the air lines or in private operation is by 
having an adequate system of highways 
for the air. Airplanes must have air- 
ports on which to land. Both the com- 
mercial and the private plane will have 
their own spheres of operation, but both 
require a tremendously expanded system 
of airports over those now in existence 
in this country. It has been said our 
country is literally swarming with mili- 
tary airfields which are being turned 
back to the public. The trouble is that 
by their very nature most of them were 
located in remote areas to which neither 
the commercial air lines nor the private 
pilot will wish to go. Air lines must go 
where there is business for them and 
most of the military fields—adequate as 
they are to handle the air liner of today, 
were, nevertheless, located, for obvious 
reasons, far away from the pay-load 
factor. I cite one example. In the later 
prewar days, the Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines expanded their system to in- 
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clude service up to Sault St. Marie, Mich. 
Strange as it might seem in the short 
time it operated the line was forced to 
double its capacity during the tourist 
season and even then it was difficult to 
get a reservation in advance. But those 


their service and even yet they have not 
been permitted to renew it. 
The next step was for the Army to 


some 25 miles outside of, and on either 
side of Sault Ste. Marie. Is there any 
air line that is going to patronize those 
Army fields when there is one located 
on the very edge of the city, and which, 
incidentally, needs considerable work 
done on it to make it suitable for the air 
liner of the future? Are any of the 
private pilots going to utilize either of 
those outlying airports and walk to 
town? 

No; we must have an adequate system 
of airports to permit landings all over 
this Nation as near as possible to the 
local centers of population. 

And so I say to you that if there is one 
condemnation to be leveled at this bill— 
and I say this not in criticism of the 
committee which has done such a good 
job—but if there is one condemnation 
for this bill it is the fact that they have 
not gone far enough, and I hope this 
amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. CarLson]}. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cartson) there 
were—ayes 60, noes 109. 

So the amendment was rejecte. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
= re which is at the Clerk’s 

eSK. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taprr: On page 
6, lines 6, 7, and 24, strike out “until June 
30, 1956” and insert “for 3 years.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have offered would simply 
reduce the time that funds would be 
available under this bill. The language 
of the bill is, on page 6, lines 5, 6, and 7: 

The appropriation for any such fiscal year 
shall not exceed $100,000,000 and shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1956, unless 
sooner expended. 


What I propose to do is to strike out 

the words “June 30, 1956” and substitute 
the words “for 3 years.” 
_ I cannot see any sense in appropriat- 
ing funds and having them available for 
10 years; I believe we ought to keep our 
appropriation and expenditures at least 
within a reasonable range, and 3 years 
iS & very liberal time for anything of that 
kind. We should not appropriate 10 
years ahead. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, the reason the com- 
mittee approved this provision making 
appropriated money available until 1956 
was to assure each State that it would 
not lose its proportion of the money by 
reason of the money’s reverting to the 
Treasury. Should the amendment be 
adopted, its only practical effect would 
be that possibly increasing expendi- 
tures. 

It may be that some of the funds au- 
thorized by this bill will never be used 
because some States may not match it. 
Such unused money would never be with- 
drawn from the Treasury. If the money 
reverted to the Treasury, it would be sub- 
ject to matching in other States that had 
already taken advantage of the act. So 
the committee in reporting the bill with 
the date 1956 felt this would be to the 
interest of the States and the country 
and would not cost the Treasury one 
cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Taper) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS AVAILABLE POR PROSECTS 
IN STATES 
Apportionment of funds 

Sec. 6. (a) As scon as possible after any 
appropriation is made under section 5 (b), 
75 percent of the amount thereof available 
for grants for projects in the several States 
shall be apportioned by the Administrator 
among the several States, one-half in the 
proportion which the population of each 
State bears to the total population of all the 
States, and one-half in the proportion which 
the area of each State bears to the total 
area of all the States. All sums so appor- 
tioned for a State shall be availiable only 
to pay the United States share of the allow- 
able project costs of approved projects in 
that State. Upom making an apportionment 
as provided in this subsection, the Admin- 
istrator shall inform the executive head of 
each State, and any public agency which has 
requested such information, as to the sums 
apportioned for each State. As used in this 
subsection the term “population” means the 
population according to the latest decennial 
census of the United States and the term 
“area” includes both land and water. 

- Discretionary fund 

(b) All Federal funds available for proj- 
ects in the several States which are not ap- 
portioned as provided in subsection (a) shall 
constitute a d fund. All moneys 
in such discretionary fund shall be availabie 
to pay the United States’ share of the allow- 
able project costs of such approved projects 
in the several States as the Administrator 
may deem most appropriate for carrying out 
the national airport plan, regardless of the 
States in which they are located. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

The Administrator shall give consideration, 
in determining the projects for which the 
moneys in such fund are to be used, to the 
existing airport facilities in the several States 
and to the need for or lack of development 
of airport facilities in the several States. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rannoipn: 
Page 8, line 13, section 6 (a): Strike out 
“In that State” and insert “located in that 
State or sponsored by that State, or some 
public agency thereof, but located in an ad- 
joining State.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe the committee will desire to ac- 
cept this amendment. We have in the 
States many airports that are actually, 
from a physical standpoint, located 
within a certain State but the sponsor- 
ship, or the local money was paid by a 
community in an adjoining State. 
Cumberland, Md., has an airport. It is 
located, however, across the Potomac 
River in the State of West Virginia. In 
my State we have the Huntington Air- 
port, but it has been located in the State 
of Ohio. We find here in Washington a 
national airport located in Virginia. 
There will be many instances where this 
amendment will provide the necessary 
language in the bill so that the sponsor- 
ship can come from a community or 
other political subdivision even though 
the airport be located in another State. 

Mr.STEPAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman will re- 
call that in a colloquy I suggested such 
an amendment ought to be put in this 
bill, but we were told that was not nec- 
essary because the District of Columbia 
was-considered a municipality and could 
come in under the provisions of the bill. 
With this amendment in the bill we will 
be assured that the District will be con- 
sidered and taken care of. On the Sen- 
ate side I do not think the District of 
Columbia is mentioned in that bill 
either. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman, who is chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee, for of- 
fering this amendment, and I shall be 
glad to support it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The members of the 
committee on this side have spoken to 
me concerning the gentleman’s amend- 
ment and we have no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Barven, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3615) to provide Federal aid for 
the development of public airports and 
to amend existing law relating to air- 
navigation facilities, had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. ‘BENDER, and 
Mr. HOFFMAN asked and were given 
permission to extend their own remarks 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier today I mentioned a statement of 
the Secretary- of War on behalf of a 
single department of defense and stated 
at that time I would put his statement 
in the Recorp. I have ascertained from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office that this will exceed two pages of 
the Recorp and will cost $138.80, but I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


TO ESTABLISH A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF 
BANKRUPTCY THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 374, Rept. No. 1130), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That insmediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 4160) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
2 hours to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


REDUCING CERTAIN APPROPRIATIONS 
AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 
AVAILABLE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1946 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 375, Rept. 1131), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4407) reducing certain appropriations and 
contract authorizations available for the 
fiscal year 1946, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived; that after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 3 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the bill shall be 
read by appropriation titles for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
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intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article by his col- 
league Hon. Jerry H. VooruIs, on mod- 
ernizing Congress. | 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter and a reso- 
lution. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RecorpD and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. TABER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address he de- 
livered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a communication 
from his district and an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by his colleague the gentlewoman from 
Maine, Hon. MARGARET C. SMITH. 

Mr. BOYKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorRD. 


EMPLOYMENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived petitions from 1,500 members of 
the Stewart-Warner Local 1154 of the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, in. Chicago, IIL, 
urging support of their program, 
namely: 

Murray-Patman full employment bill. 

Unemployment compensation, $25 for 
26 weeks. 

Minimum wage law, 65 cents per hour. 

Permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee—FEPC. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of this program 
and I shall lend my support and full co- 
operation in having these measures re- 
ported by the legislative committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction so that the House may 
consider them. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING FOR VETERANS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. - Mr. Speaker, from 
the 1939 national-defense era to VJ-day, 
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the constant cry was for skilled men— 
men with the all-around know-how of 
their trades. America’s shortage of 
skilled mechanics was met by the stop- 
gap of dilution of the skills. We haq 
three, four, and more people doing the 
job of one all-around skilled worker. 4 
study of the 1940 census revealed some 
startling facts. It showed that we had 
about 5,000,000 skilled tradesmen in this 
Nation. Of this number approximately 
5% percent were over 65 years of age, 
Twenty-five percent of them had learned 
their trade in a foreign country, before 
coming to America, and less than 3 per- 
cent were beginners, or apprentices, 

America reached its place as the great- 
est industrial nation of the world through 
the skill and ingenuity of its craftsmen, 
We have always been able to out produce 
every other nation on this account. If 
we are to continue to occupy this posi- 
tion and maintain the high standards of 
living and safegard our future security, 
we must take immediate steps to replen- 
ish our reservoir of skilled workmen, 

Along with the professional men, the 
skilled craftsman has always been a re- 
spected member of the American com- 
munity. Through his skill we have been 
able to enjoy many of the finer thing in 
life. The automobile, the railroads, the 
airplane, mechanical refrigeration, tele- 
phone are only a few of the things that 
have been produced through his skill. 

The pages of history shows that many 
of the founders of this great Nation 
started as apprentices, became journey- 
men, and later exercised a potent voice 
in our national affairs. The opportu- 
nity to have a trade is one of the things 
that has made Anterica great. This op- 
portunity should be extended and safe- 
guarded to the millions of American boys 
who have worked and fought so gal- 
lantly to give us victory over our enemies 
and bring peace to a war-torn world. 
They are now beginning to return to 
civilian life. These young men are anx- 
ious to take up where they left off when 
they entered the service 3 or 4 years ago. 
Uppermost in their minds is the desire 
to have the opportunity to choose, pre- 
pare for, and practice one of the profes- 
sions or trades and take their place in 
the economic life of America. It is our 
duty to make immediate and definite 
plans for the future of these returning 
veterans. 

Some of these young men will resume 
their studies in institutions of higher 
learning, so as to prepare themselves for 
the professions, They will be our future 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, and so forth. 
The great majority of returning veterans 
plan to make one of the trades his life 
work. It is the preparation for, and 
planning of, the future of this large 
group that I am at this time particularly 
interested. 

As a doctor must complete his educa- 
tion in medicine and serve his intern- 
ship before practicing his profession, so, 
likewise, a skilled tradesman must study 
the techniques of his trade and serve an 
apprenticeship before he can become 4 
journeyman. 

Before the veteran, who desires to 
enter trade training, is discharged from 
the service, he should have an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with his rights 
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and responsibilities. He should be in a 
position to know what he can possibly 
expect from his training and what he 
must give to satisfactorily complete his 
apprenticeship. Congress has provided 
in the GI bill of rights, a training sub- 
sistence for veterans of $50 or $75 a 
month, but this support alone will not 
accomplish the desired results. System- 
atic training and sensible supervision is 
the only way to protect the veteran in 
training and insure the best possible eco- 
nomic returns from his investment of 
money, time, and labor. 

Labor, management, and the public 
should work as a team to give the veteran 
a definite program under which he will 
be assured the protection and advice 
which he needs before choosing and 
entering trade training, and which will 
guarantee him a full and complete op- 
portunity to learn his trade. This pro- 
gram should be given wide publicity. 
The veteran should be in a position to 
insist that his employer carry out the 
program to the minutest details, and 
likewise the employer must have the 
right and the opportunity to check the 
record of his employee. 

The best possible training program for 
veterans in any of the trades can be de- 
veloped by representatives of manage- 
ment sitting in with representatives of 
labor. This group, with a common un- 
derstanding of all the training problems. 
involved, can easily come to a mutual 
understanding on all parts of a program 
which will be in the best interest of the 
veteran. 

In planning an apprenticeship pro- 
gram, Measures must be taken to reason- 
ably assure the veteran that he will re- 
ceive an all-around training in the trade. 
A job analysis of the trade in each plant, 
or community should be made. Those 
things that a journeyman must know 
before he is qualified to carry on his 
chosen trade should be listed. The ma- 
chines used and the operations per- 
formed must be set forth in a schedule 
of work experience. The minimum time 
spent in training on each machine, oper- 
ation, or in learning a definite phase of 
the trade. should be clearly stated in 
hours. If this work break-down is made 
the veteran can at any time during his 
training check on the progress he is 
making and be assured that his employer 
is giving him a full and complete train- 
ing. 

It is very important to the veteran that 
the total time required for his training 
be fixed. Some trades require 8,000 
hours of “on the job training” based on 
an estimated 2,000 hours per year. Un- 
der this formula the complete training 
would normally take 4 years. If hours 
rather than years are used, it would be 
possible for an energetic and ambitious 
apprentice to complete the prescribed 
training in less than 4 years. Hours 
rather than years. is therefore a fairer 
way of determining the exact amount of 
training needed to justify salary in- 
creases, or qualify the apprentice as a 
journeyman. 

Increasing wages naturally tend to 
boost the apprentice’s interest in his 
work and keep his morale at a high level. 
While training as an apprentice the vet- 
eran will actually produce, as he works 
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and earns while he learns. He starts 
as an unskilled worker at a low salary 
and his wages increase as his knowledge 
of the trade broadens, and his produc- 
tion increases, until he finally becomes 
entitled to receive the salary of a jour- 
neyman. 

Everything possible should be done to 
guarantee the veteran, who spends his 
time in apprenticeship, an opportunity 
of continuous employment at fair wages 
in the trade for which he trains. Neces- 
sary precaution must be taken to avoid 
training too many veterans in the same 
job or trade at the same time. If we 
are foresighted now and take the neces- 
sary steps to limit the number of veterans 
in training in each plant or local trade 
at any one time, we will avoid the pos- 
sibility of unemployment. Supply and 
demand in this respect should be studied 
and the veteran advised about present 
employment conditions in each trade. 

Veterans serving an apprenticeship 
will greatly benefit from related class- 
room instruction. Every training pro- 
gram should provide that a certain num- 
ber of hours be devoted to such related 
subjects as shop arithmetic, blueprint 
reading, psychology, English, current 
labor legislation, or economics. This will 
not only make it easier for the veteran 
to learn his trade, but will give him a 
much more thorough knowledge of the 
technical nature of the work. Classroom 
study is very necessary to qualify for the 
highest jobs in the trade, such as super- 
visors, foremen, superintendents, and 
owners. 

Work records of each apprentice 
should be made and kept available at all 
times. These records should disclose 
what and how much training the veteran 
has had at any time, and what and how 
much training is necessary before the 
veteran can qualify as a journeyman. 
That will tend to put the veteran on 
notice that he is, or is not doing the job 
expected of him. The employer may 
also check on the skill and aptitude of 
the veteran at various times during his 
apprenticeship. This periodic account- 
ing will be beneficial to industry and the 
veteran. 

Good management requires proper 
supervision over employees in training. 
During their apprenticeship, veterans 
will be shifted from one part of the trade 
to another. These changes will neces- 
sarily require the veteran to serve under 
many different instructors, who will 
supervise his immediate work. In the 
course of his training, problems will rise, 
personalities are likely to clash, and 
questions pertaining to the over-all pro- 
gram will have to be settled without de- 
lay. A single supervisor of apprentices, 
in each plant, to whom the veteran can 
appeal, is essential. This person will be 
responsible for the proper keeping of 
training records, timely shifting of the 
veteran, and one to whom the veteran 
can go to for advice and guidance. 

An agreement signed by both the em- 
ployer and the veteran setting forth the 
conditions of employment should be 
executed before the veteran starts train- 
ing. This is evidence of their good faith 
and sincerity. If we are conscientious 
in what we say we intend to do for the 
returning veteran, we should not object 
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to promise in writing to abide by the 
provisions of our own fair and just con- 
tract of employment, which will be of 
our own making. 

When a person completes school or 
college he receives a diploma or degree 
as a form of recognition showing that 
he has satisfactorily completed a pre- 
scribed course of study and is qualified 
for a particular position. Likewise, 
when a veteran has satisfactorily com- 
pleted his training, he should be given a 
certificate as evidence that he has satis- 
factorily completed his apprenticeship 
and has qualified as a skilled workman 
in the trade. 

We are very fortunate in these United 
States to have a decentralization of ap- 
prenticeship. Over one-half of our 
States have had the foresight to estab- 
lish their own State apprenticeship 
agency at the suggestion of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. The main 
purpose of these State agencies is to as- 
sist industry in their respective States 
to promote apprenticeship and to act as 
a clearing house on all apprenticeship 
matters. Also, by clearing through the 
national office, an exchange of ideas is 
made possible, which enables all sections 
of the country to benefit from experience 
in any one section. 

There is one other important matter 
that should be made known to the vet- 
eran who is entering trade training. 
The GI bill provides for supplying tools 
to each veteran who.enters training. 
The veteran should be familiar with this 
provision and should have such tools as 


‘he is entitled to, before he begins his 


training. 

We must all understand that high 
wages alone is not what the veteran ex- 
pects. He has fought long and hard and 
has endured many privations in order 
that the American way of life may sur- 
vive. The American way of life spells 
for him the opportunity to follow his 
calling and take his place in society, and 
work for a bigger and better America and 
a more cooperative and peaceful world. 

Both labor and management can repay 
their debt to the veteran by making it 
possible for him to receive a bona fide ap- 
prentice training. Once properly 
trained, the veteran will have something 
no one can take away, a knowledge of 
his trade—a definite guaranty for his 
future economic security. 

A parent who sends his son or daugh- 
ter to college has a definite knowledge 
of what the course will consist of and 
how he will be educated. We should not 
expect our veterans to go into training as 
apprentices without a definite bona fide 
program. 

Current surveys at Army, Navy, and 
Marine separation centers show that 
over 10 percent of the dischargees ex- 
pressed a desire to have a trade. If we 
consider only one-half this percentage, 
there will be over 800,000 veterans serv- 
ing an apprenticeship. The income of 
this group, including wages and training 
subsistence provided for in the GI bill, 
will total approximately $2,000,000,000 
each year. This is really big business. It 
must be protected. The training re- 
ceived by this group will total nearly 
2,000,000,000 hours of “on the job train- 
ing” per year. We must have a definite 
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workable program planned to meet the 
tremendous problem. It is our responsi- 


bility to make sure that this plan is car-. 


ried out. It is our duty to each and every 
veteran. It is our duty to future security 
and prosperity of our country. 

There are 12 fundamental points, gen- 
eral in scope, which I propose as the basis 
for every apprentice-training program. 
It is my earnest hope that every trade- 
training program for veterans will in- 
clude the following 12 points: 

First. Individual training programs 
should be established in each trade for 
each locality. These training programs 
should be formulated by representatives 
of management sitting in with repre- 
sentatives of employees. 

Second. Each program should contain 
a predetermined schedule of work expe- 
riences in the trade and should state the 
minimum number of hours required for 
training in each major part. 

Third. Each program should show the 
total number of hours in training neces- 
sary to qualify the veteran as a journey 
man in the particular trade. . 

Fourth. Each program should contain 
a progressively increasing wage schedule 
for the entire training period. 

Fifth. Each program should provide a 
ceiling as to the number of veterans to 
be in training at any one time. 

Sixth. Each program should allow for 
approximately 150 hours per year of 
related classroom instruction. 

Seventh. Each program should require 
adequate training records to be kept. 


Eighth. Each program should provide - 


for a supervisor of apprentices. 

Ninth. Each program should provide 
for a written agreement, signed by the 
employer and the veteran, covering the 
terms and conditions of the training. 

Tenth. Each program and written 
agreement should be recorded with the 
local State apprenticeship agency, or, in 
the absence of a State agency, with the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

Eleventh. Each program should pro- 
vide for the issuance of a certificate of 
completion of apprenticeship to those 
who have satisfactorily completed their 
apprenticeship. 

Twelfth. Each program should pro- 
vide for the issuance of the necessary 
and proper tools. The GI bill provides 
for the tools for veterans in training. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
learned that Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
will shortly return to this country. Iam 
sure that all the Members of the House 
will want to hear him address the Con- 
gress. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent, having discussed the matter with 
the Speaker and having consulted both 
the majority and the minority leaders, 
that it be in order for the Speaker to 
declare a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair, at a date to be later named, during 
which period a joint meeting shall be held 
in this Chamber, at which time General 
MacArthur will address us. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I am not going to object—I desire to 
say to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
we hope that at an early date we can 
join in the celebration in honor of this 
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great American who has performed such 
great and distinguished service. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 
It is understood then, Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to my request, that it be on a 
date agreeable to General MacArthur and 
to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Daucuton of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. BLAnp), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. FLannaGan (at tht request of 
Mr. Ramspeck), for 2 weeks, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Rocers of Florida, for 1 day, 
October 18, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock p. m.) the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, October 18, 
1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will meet at 10 a. m., Thursday, 
October 18, to continue hearings on H. R. 
2536, the Bulwinkle bill. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 
The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will meet Thurs- 
day, October 18, 1945, at 10 a. m. in room 
304, Old House Office Building, to con- 
sider the bill H. R. 2202. 
COMMITTEE ON .PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 
The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a hearing on 
Thursday, October 18, at 10 a. m., on 
the bill (H. R. 4276) to provide for the 
construction of public buildings, and for 
other purposes, in the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, room. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, October 18, 1945, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2346, the seamen’s bill of 
rights, to provide aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of those persons who 
rendered war service in the United States 
merchant marine during World War II, 
and to provide aid for the families of 
deceased war-service merchant seamen. 
The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet Thursday, 
October 25, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
executive hearing to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3139) to authorize the Coast 
Guard to investigate and employ new 
methods of promoting safety at sea and 
aidiag navigation. 
The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, November 1, 1945, 
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at 10 a. m., to consider the bill (H. R. 
3861) to provide special rules for pre- 
venting collisions of vessels navigating 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and cer- 
tain rivers and inland waters emptying 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and for other 
purposes. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


751. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an 
existing appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946, “Foreign-service pay adjustment, ap- 
preciation of foreign currencies” *(H. Doc, 
No. 320); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

752. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the sum of $4,608,360, for 
the Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 321); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. * 

753. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $560,300, 
for the National Labor Relations Board (H, 
Doc. No. 322); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

754. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946.in the amount of $335,500 
tor the Department of Labor (H, Doc. No. 
323); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

755. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 amounting to $1,222,000 for 
the Treasury Department (H. Doc. No. 324); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

756. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $1,878,420, 
for the Federal Works Agency (H. Doc. No. 
325); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

757. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an 
existing appropriation for the War Depart- 
ment (H. Doc. No. 326); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

758. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 amounting to $534,826 for the 
Civil Service Commission (H. Doc. No. 327); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

759. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 amounting to $3,559,000 for 
the General Accounting Office (H. Doc. No. 
328); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

760. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $3,998,000 
for the Department of Commerce (H. Doc. 
No. 329); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

761. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed provision and supplemental estimates 
of appropriation for the fiscal year 1946 in 
the amount of $128,475,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, for the War Depart- 
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ment, for rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol (H. Doe. No. 330); to the Committee on 
Appropriatieans and ordered to be printed. 

762. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $93,367,000 
for the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. 
No. 331); to the Committee on rae 
and ordered to be printed. 








REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 4407. A bill reducing 
certain appropriations and comtract authori- 
zations available for the fiscal year 1946, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1125). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. House Joint Resolution 
236. Joint resolution providing for the con- 
tinuance of the tax-exempt status of certain 
property in the District of Columbia when 
used and occupied by any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States of America or by the American Red 
Cross; without amendment (Rept. No. 1126). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 4283. A bill to re- 
quire parking facilities for the persons em- 
pleyed in Federal office buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1127). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R, 3429. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and ucts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1128). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
5. 940. An act to provide for terms of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Nevada; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1129). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 374. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 4160, a bill to 
amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1180). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution $75. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 4407, a bill reduc- 
ing certain appropriations and contract au- 
thorizations available for the fiscal year 
1946, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1131). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H.R. 4407. A bill reducing certain appro- 
priations and contract authorizations avail- 
eble for the fiscal year 1946, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 4408. A bill to provide that the per- 
formance of notarial acts by commissioned 
officers of the armed forces of the United 
States, in certain cases, shall have the same 
effect as though performed by notaries pub- 
lic or judges; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 4409. A bill to provide an additional 
allowance for military and naval personnel 
in computing net Income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 4410. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to make regulations 
to prevent and control the spread of com- 
municable and preventable diseases,” ap- 
proved August 11, 1939; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 4411.°A bill to adjust the pay and 
allowances of members of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 4412. A bill to authorize the head of 
the postgraduate school of the United States 
Navy to confer masters and doctors degrees 
in engineering and related fields; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 4413. A bill to exempt Navy or Coast 
Guard vessels of special construction from 
the requirements as to the number, position, 
range, or are of visibility of lights, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 


‘Affairs. 


By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H. Con. Res. 97. Concurrent resolution to 
extend the time for consideration of the re- 
port of Surplus Property Board on the dis- 
position of Government-owned aluminum 
plants and facilities; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 4414. A bill for the relief of Eva D. 
Champlin, Robert H. Howell, Emily Howell, 
and Stella Ward; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R. 4415. A bill for the relief of L. O. 

Gilliam; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 4416. A bill for_the relief of George 

H. Buxton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 4417. A bill for the relief of Mikalaj 
Gis; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H.R. 4418. A bill for the relief of the city 
of San Diego, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 4419. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

James Plumb; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1252. By Mr. COLE of Missouri: Memorial 
of the House of Representatives of the 
Sixty-third General Assembly of Missouri to 
the Seventy-ninth Congress of the United 
States asking that they do all within their 
power to secure immediate release from the 
armed services of boys and young men so 
that they can return to their schooling; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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1253. By Mr. LANE: Resolution of the De- 
partment of Massachusetts, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, Boston, Mass.; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1254. Also, resolution of the Salem- 
Peabedy Joint Board, Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, Salem, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

1255. By Mr. PLOESER: Petition of Murray 
E. Thompson, speaker pro tempore of the 
House of Representatives of Missouri, adopted 
Resolution No. 250, October 3, 1945, to release 
all boys and young men from the services 
to resume their education; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1256. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
forwarded by Nellie G. Saunders and signed 
by citizens of Rockland, Maine, urging action 
on the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1257. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to control of atamic power; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





SENATE 


Tuurspay, Ocroper 18, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our God and Father, out of the dark- 
ness with its starry beacons of twinkling 
light has come from Thy hand a bright 
new day, enshrining in its purple folds 
the splendor of another dawn. Amidst 
its busy hours we would bow in reverence, 
dedicating anew our souls’ desires and 
our minds’ powers to the holy service of 
God and country and to the healing of a 
sorely wounded world. 

Enrich our attitudes and actions with 
that love for our fellows without whose 
golden gleam all we say, though we 
speak with the tongues of men and an- 
gels, is but as tinkling cymbals. Mas- 
tered by that love which seeketh not its 
own but the coming of Thy universal 
kingdom, may the words of our mouths 
and the meditation of our hearts be this 
day and always acceptable in Thy sight, 
O Lord, our strength and our Redeemer. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarkKiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
October 15, 1945, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
October 16, 1945, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S.620. An act for the relief of the widow 
of Joseph C. Akin; and 

S. 1007. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward P. Standley. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the follewing bills, in which 
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it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 714. An act to facilitate the admission 
to the United States of husbands, wives, and 
children of United States citizen men and 
women who have served honorably in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
present World War; 

H. R. 1862. An act relating to the rank of 
chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2465. An act to amend section 20 
of the act of May 28, 1896 (29 Stat. 184; 28 
U. S. C. 527), so as to provide that nothing 
therein contained shall preclude a referee 
in bankruptcy or a national park commis- 
sioner from appointment also as a United 
States commissioner; 

H.R. 2965. An act to permit the inclusion 
of land occupied by Dibble General Hospital 
within the corporate limits of the city of 
Menlo Park, Calif.; 

H.R. 3281. An act to amend section 102 of 
the act of Congress of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 
1122; title 28, U. S. C., sec. 183), to fix a 
term of the United States District Court at 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., on the first Tuesday 
in June; 

H.R.3709. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act of May 29, 1928, and section 3 of the 
act of March 29, 1944, affecting the compensa- 
tion of postmasters; and 

H.R.4127. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the Postmaster 
General to adjust certain claims of postmas- 
ters for loss by burglary, fire, or other un- 
avoidable casualty,” approved March 17, 
1882, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 96) providing for a 
joint session of the Congress on Tuesday, 
October 23, 1845, at 12:30 o’clock p. m., 
for the purpose of receiving such com- 
munications as the President of the 
United States shall be pleased to make 
to them, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT FOR PUERTO 

RICO 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is the settled policy of this Govern- 
ment to premote the political, social, and 
economic development of people who 
heave not yet attained full seli-govern- 
ment, and eventually to make it pos- 
sible for them to determine their own 
form of government. 

It is our pride that this policy was 
faithfully pursued in the case of the 
Philippines. The people of the Philip- 
pines determined that they desired po- 
litical independence, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States made pro- 
vision to this effect. 

It is now time, in my opinion, to ascer- 
tain from the people of Puerto Rico their 
wishes as to the ultimate status which 
they prefer, and, within such limits as 
may be determined by the Congress, to 
grant to them the kind of government 
which they desire. 

The present form of government in the 
island appears to be unsatisfactory to a 
large number of its inhabitants. Differ- 
ent groups of people in Puerto Rico are 
advocating various changes in the pres- 
ent form of government. 
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These advocated changes include dif- 
ferent possibilities: (1) The right of the 
Puerto Ricans to elect their own Gov- 
ernor with a wider measure of local self- 
government; (2) statehood for Puerto 
Rico; (3) complete independence; and 
(4) a dominion form of government. 

Each of these propositions is being 
urged in the island and each has its own 
advocates. Uncertainty has been cre- 
ated among the people as to just what 
the future of Puerto Rico is to be. 
These uncertainties should be cleared 
away at an early date. 

To this end, I recommend that the 
Congress consider each of the proposals, 
and that legislation be enacted submit- 
ting various alternatives to the people 
of Puerto Rico. In that way the Con- 
gress can ascertain what the people of 
Puerto Rico themselves most desire for 
their political future. 

However, in the interest of good faith 
and comity between the people of Puerto 
Rico and those of us who live on the 
mainland, Congress should not submit 
any proposals to the Puerto Ricans which 
the Congress is not prepared to enact 
finally into law. We should be prepared 


-to carry into effect whatever options are 


placed before the people of Puerto Rico, 
once the Puerto Ricans have expressed 
their preference. 

I hope that this problem can be con- 
sidered by the Congress at an early date, 
and that appropriate legislation: be 
enacted designed to make definite the 
future status of Puerto Rico. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Hovsz, Ociober 16, 1945. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 
OF CONGRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 96, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in’the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
October 23, 1945, at 12:30 p. m., for the 
purpose of receiving such communications 
as the President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make to them. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate agree to the concurrent resolution. 
The motion was agreed to. 


DEMOBILIZATION PROGRAM OF THE NAVY 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in view 
of the interest of the Members of the 
Congress in the demobilization program 
of the Army and Navy, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp a letter which I received 
from Fleet Admiral King in reply to a 
letter which I sent him dealing with cer- 
tain phases of the demobilization sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES FLEET, HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 1945. 
The Honorable Davin I. WALSH, 
Chairman, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
the United States Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Receipt of your letter 
dated October 3, 1945, with respect to corre- 
spondence you have received alleging dis- 
crimination in the return of ships from west- 
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ern Pacific areas is acknowledged. Your in. 
terest and concern that naval policies with 
respect to the current reorganization not be 
the subject of any unjustified criticism js 
gratefully appreciated. 

I am satisfied that our responsible naval] 
commanders in the Pacific gave careful con. 
sideration to the selection of ships now re. 
turning to United States ports. Not alone 
the past battle record of ships but their even. 
tual disposition and the possible contribu. 
tion to accomplishment of the Navy’s present 
tasks must be considered. The immediate 
return of all ships which can be spared from 
active operations and which are destined for 
decommissioning and disposal obviously con- 
tributes most to the rapid demobilization of 
personnel. It is also necessary to return to 
the United States as soon as possible those 
ships destined to be part of our active peace- 
time fleet in order that they can discharge 
their temporary personnel and reorganize 
with Regular Navy crews to be ready then to 
carry on naval tasks without further rapid 
loss of their men due to demobilization. 
When so reorganized these ships will go out 
to the forward areas to take up the naval 
responsibilities which must be met. 

Until the above reorganization can be ac- 
complished numerous deserving ships must 
“carry on.” In the meantime, transfer and 
relief of individual officers and men who can 
be spared from the crews is taking place as 
opportunity offers in accordance with priori- 
ties determined by the point system. 

The opportunity has been taken to publi- 
cize the visits of returning naval vessels this 
month in connection with Navy Day and vis- 
its to as many ports as possible have been 
arranged to enable the people of the United 
States to become acquainted with their 
Navy. However, the selection and distribu- 
tion of these ships had to be governed largely 
by the considerations set forth above in order 
that demobilization of the Navy be expedited 
by the visits and not delayed. Each ship is 
returning loaded with men destined for dis- 
charge on the coast where the visit is to be 
made. All of these ships will, during this 
visit, discharge every high-point man in the 
crew who can be spared under peacetime con- 
ditions. Also deserving Regular Navy vet- 
erans of 2 or 3 years’ overseas service are given 
the rightful opportunity for leave to visit 
their homes. 

Under present conditions, I feel that public 
interest in demobilization (and this includes 
many officers and men in the Navy awaiting 
demobilization) tends to overshadow an ap- 
preciation of the continuing tasks of the 
Navy, To summarize the present tasks, the 
most important are, first, the naval require- 
ments in connection with enforcing the sur- 
render of Japan; second, the transportation 
to the United States for discharge of the war- 
time forces built up overseas; and, third, the 
redeployment and reorganization of the Navy 
to less than one-sixth its wartime personnel 
strength. To these must be added the train- 
ing operations required to absorb the young 
recruits from civilian life with which it 1s 
necessary to replace those in essential posi- 
tions and now being rapidly discharged. in 
numerous ways the requirements for accom- 
plishment of .these tasks seriously conflict, 


, but it is the foremost aim of the Navy com- 


mand that they be performed with the same 
loyalty, devotion to duty, and efficiency that 
characterized the operations against an #c- 
tive enemy. And with the same spirit I am 
sure that the officers and men concerned, 
when their keen disappointment over not 
being the first to return is balanced against 
an appreciation of the present naval situa- 
tion, will be as determined to uphold their 
ships’ and Navy's reputation in these trying 
times as they were while earning their battle 
stars. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. J. KING, 
Fleet Admiral, United States Navy. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

PERSONNEL OF LAND FORCES 

A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, an estimated re- 
port of the number of men in active training 
and service in the land forces on July 31, 
1945, under section 3 (b) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the War 
production Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the twentieth report of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, covering the period from 
August 1, 1945, to September 30, 1945 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the fjles of 
several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and request- 
ing action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions, 
which were referred as indicated: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the League for the Development of Califor- 
nia’s Mineral Springs, San Francisco, Calif., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
establish one or more military hospitals in 
‘nineral spring areas of California; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the forty-sixth 
annual national encampment of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
assembled in Chicago, Ill., relating to the 
development and control of atomic energy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter from the Americans United for 
World Organization, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
relating to the development and control of 
atomic energy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


INVESTIGATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
CENTRALIZATION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, under 
the head of petitions and memorials I 
wish to say that a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce is conducting hearings on Senate 
Resolution 15, to continue during the 
present session of the Congress the au- 
thority of the Senate Special Committee 
to Investigate Industrial Centralization. 
The chairman of the subcommittee is the 
able senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManon]. I hold in my hand a 
letter addressed to the senior Senator 
from Connecticut, signed by 49 Members 
of this body, which has been made a part 
of the subcommittee record with respect 
to Senate Resolution 15. I also have a 
telegram addressed to me from Mr. 
Willard B. Rogers, of Connecticut, which 
has also been made a part of the sub- 
committee record. I ask that these two 
documents may be inserted in the REcorD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 


UntTep STATES SENATE, 
October 8, 1945. 
Hon. Brien McMAHON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Senate Res- 
olution 15, Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: Every section of our coun- 
try is entitled to full equality of opportunity 
in the development of its natural resources, 
and the exploitation of its natural advan- 
tages. 

Such equality of opportunity has not been 
accorded in the past. It is a goal for the 
future. 

Progress toward this goal has been assisted 
in the past by the work of the Senate Special 
Committee Investigating Industrial Central- 
ization. It is reasonable to assume that the 
work of this committee, if continued, will be 
equally helpful in the future. 

The importance of the problems involved 
in fostering and developing a truly national 
economy within which no section of this 
country, and no State, shall be the subject 
of discrimination, is certainly great enough 
to have the special attention of the United 
States Senate. Creation and maintenance of 
a select committee of the Senate to deal with 
these problems is an effective way to focus 
this attention. 

By the same reasoning, abandonment of 
such a select committee, after it has once 
been created, and before its work is done, is a 
step away from the objectives outlined above, 
in which we believe. 

Sincerely, 

Water F. Grorce, ELMER THomas, H. 
M. E13icore, JoserH C. O’MAHONEY, 
A. B. CHANDLER, E. H. Moore, CHAN 
GURNEY, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
HarRtaAN J. BUSHFIELD, CLypEe R. 
Hoey, ARTHUR CAPPER, WILLIAM FP. 
KNOWLAND, J. W. FULBRIGHT, HEN- 
RIK SHIPSTEAD, JAMES E. Murray, 
WitLtiAM LANGER, DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Lister Hii1, B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
CLaupE PrEpperR, GEO. A. WILSON, 
Ep. C. JoHNSON, Tom STEWaRT, PaT 
McCarran, ABE Mourpock, E. V. 
ROBERTSON, KENNETH McKELLAaR, 
M. E. Typrnes, J. H. BANKHEAD, 
JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, RicHarp B. 
RUSSELL, BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, Guy CorRDON, 
HucH BuTLER, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, CHARLES O. 
ANDREWS, GLEN TAYLOR, THEO. 
G. Brtz0, Prank P. Briccs, JOHN 
H. OverTON, WAYNE Morst, JOHN 
THomas, JAMES O. _ EASTLAND, 
SHERIDAN DOWNEY, RopertT M. La 
FOLLETTE, JrR., GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, 
Tom CONNALLY. 


HARTFORD, CONN., October 10, 1945. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Uniied States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations upon your clear-cut and 
clean-cut explanation of your conception of 
deindustrialization before Senate subcom- 
mittee Tuesday. Although of the opposite 
political party, I have always believed you 
to be one of the able and fair-minded Mem- 
bers of our august Senate and have doubted 
from the beginning of this matter that your 
objective was to leave industrialized New 
England without industry. I consider your 
energizing statements most wholesome. 
WI.Larp B. Rocers, 
Chairman, 
Connecticut Development Commission. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs: 
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S. 473. A bill relating to pay and allow- 
ances of officers of the retired list of the 
Regular Navy and Coast Guard performing 
active duty in the rank of rear admiral; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 640). 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 1438. A bill to provide additional in- 
ducements to citizens of the United States 
to make the United States Navy a career; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 641). 

By Mr. O’DANIEL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1142. A bill for the relief of Florence 
— without amendment (Rept. No. 

S. 1296. A bill for the relief of John A, 
Hatcher; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
643); and 

H.R. 851. A bill for the relief of Oscar R. 
Steinert; with an amendment (Rept. No. 644). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 1084. A bill for the relief of John C. May 
and Eva Jenkins May; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 645). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 1465. A bill for the relief of the State 
of California; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 646). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Claims: 

S.1122. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Bryan; without amendment (Rept. No. 647); 

S. 1131. A bill for the relief of Jess Hudson; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 648); 

H. R. 1563. A bill for the relief of N. Owen 
Oxley and the legal guardian of Lamer Oxley, 
@ minor; without amendment (Rept. No. 
649); and 

H.R. 1890. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Peter G. Fabian, deceased; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 650). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 2172. A bill for the relief of J. Clyde 
Marquis; without amendment (Rept. No. 
651). 

By Mr. LUCAS, from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 

S. Res. 179. Resolution creating a special 
committee to investigate problems relating 
to the development, use, and control of 
atomic energy; without additional amend- 
ment. 


REORGANIZATION OP GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES—REPORT ON SENATE BILL 
1120 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I report favorably with an amendment 
Senate bill 1120, to provide for the re- 
organization of Government agencies, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 638) thereon. I solicit and 
urge that every Senator read the report 
and the bill, because the matter is one 
which affects the Government of the 
United States most vitally, and it will be 
before the Senate for extended discus- 
sion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 


REPORT OF SURPLUS-PROPERTY DIS- 
POSAL IN CANADA (PT. 4 OF REPT. NO. 
199) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I submit a report pursuant to Senate Res- 
olution 46, authorizing an investigation of 
war contracts, termination of war con- 
tracts, and related problems. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY—REPORT 
OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION (REPT. NO. 639) 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation I submit an adverse report on 
Senate bill 555, to establish a Missouri 
Valley Authority to provide for unified 
water control and resource development 
on the Missouri River and surrounding 
region in the interest of the control and 
prevention of floods, the promotion of 
navigation and reclamation of the public 
lands, the promotion of family-type 
farming, the development of the recrea- 
tional possibilities and the promotion 
of the general welfare of the area, the 
strengthening of the national defense, 
and for other purposes, Known as the 
Missouri Valley Authority bill, accom- 
panied by a revision of the bill made by 
the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the Senator rise? 

Mr. MURRAY. I rise to interrogate 
the Senator with reference to the re- 
port. I understand that the hearings 
have not been printed, and that there is 
an intention to file a minority report in 
connection with this matter. I ask that 
the majority report be withheld until 
the minority report can be prepared. 
Of course, we have been anticipating 
this adverse report, but it seems to me 
that in the interest of placing both sides 
of the question before the Senate we 
ought to be permitted to file a minority 
report at the same time the majority 
report is filed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Senator from Montana object? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; I object. I ask 
that the majority report be withheld un- 
til the minority report is ready. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not accede to that suggestion. A mem- 
ber of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation who desired to submit a 
minority report suggested that he 
wanted to do so when the full commit- 
tee was in session. The full committee 
instructed me to file the majority report 
today, and I am complying with that 
duty. The committee has a right to file 
its majority report. A minority report 
may be submitted at any time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Montana that the Parliamentarian ad- 
vises the Chair that the Senator from 
Louisiana is privileged to submit his re- 
port, and that the Senator from Mon- 
tana may file a minority report at any 
time. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much to hear that ruling, be- 
cause reports adverse to our bill have 
been coming to the Senate with great 
rapidity. I think it would be only fair 
if the majority report were withheld 
until the minority are abie to set forth 
their views. 

ihe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of 
course, the Scnator may appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair. 


Wiith- 





Does 
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Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should be very glad to accede to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana; but 
the people throughout the Missouri 
River Basin, and practically all over the 
United States, are waiting for this report, 
and are crying for it. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse I should like to say that polls 
which have been taken in the Missouri 
Valley have indicated that two-thirds of 
the people there are in favor of the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, and that it is 
only a very small, special interest group 
with great wealth, of course, that is fight- 
ing the bill and undertaking to block its 
progress through the Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to make one other observa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Nine of the governors 
of the 10 Missouri Valley States have met 
and have resolved against this bill. A 
count of the newspapers in the Missouri 
Basin indicates that, 10 to 1, they have 
come out editorially against this bill. 
All the irrigation companies in the Mis- 
souri River Basin are on record as being 
against this bill. Whatever legislatures 
of the Missouri Basin States have acted 
on this bill—and several of them have 
acted—have adopted resolutions against 
it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report on Senate bill 555 will be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, under the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 97, agreed to March 15, 1945. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
should like again to refer briefly to the 
Missouri Valley Authority bill. I wish 
to say that the statement made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Loui- 
siana to the effect that the press of that 
area is opposed to this proposed legisla- 
tion is not correct. The leading news- 
papers of the Missouri Valley area are 
supporting this measure. Both of the 
two great newspapers of St. Louis, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the St. Louis 
Star-Times, are supporting this bill. 
Two-thirds of the people of. the valley 
have signified their approval of the bill, 
by polls. The opposition to the bill is by 
a special industry which is opposed to a 
bill because of a fear it might affect its 
interests, but which would be of tremen- 
dous benefit in the development of that 
area and of enormous benefit to the 
Nation as a whole. I think we should 
be permitted to submit our minority 
views in connection with this matter at 
the same time that the majority report 
is being filed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator can submit minority views at 
any time and they will be received and 
printed. 

REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
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of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


REPORT OF JOINT INAUGURAL 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the Joint Inaugural Committee, 
showing.an expenditure of $526.02 for 
the inauguration of January 20, 1945. 

An appropriation of $25,000 was made 
on September 24, 1944, and, of this 
amount, $24,473.98 is being returned to 
the Treasury. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port may be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
submitted by Mr. Byrp was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Expenses of inaugural ceremonies, fiscal year 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


(Mr. WILEY introduced Senate bill 1487, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

(Mr. TYDINGS introduced Senate bill 1488, 
which was referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs, and appears un- 
der a separate heading.) 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah) introduced Senate bill 1489, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1490. A bill to amend section 3646 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, relating to the 
issuance of checks in replacement of lost, 
stolen, destroyed, mutilated, or defaced 
checks, of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1491. A bill to adjust the pay and allow- 
ances of members of the Navy Nurse Corps, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1492. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in building No. 141 at the United 
States naval repair base, San Diego, Calif., 
on May 1, 1945; 

S. 1493. A bill to authorize the head of the 
postgraduate school of the United States 
Navy to confer masters and doctors degrees in 
engineering and related fields; 

S.1494. A bill to exempt Navy or Coast 
Guard vessels of special construction from the 
requirements as to the number, position, 
range, or are of visibility of lights, and for 
other purposes; and - 
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8. 1495. A bill for the relief of Constantine 
N. Perkins; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. WALSH): 

8. 1496. A bill to abolish the Parker River 
National Wildlife Refuge in Essex County, 
Mass., to authorize and direct the restoration 
to the former owners of the land comprising 
such refuge, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
Haypen, Mr. McFaguanp, and Mr. 
TAYLOR) : 

S. 1497. A bill for the relief of the owners 
of certain gold mines which were closed or 
the operations of which were curtailed by 
War Pro@uction Board Limitation Order 
L-208; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1498..A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Claude E. Milliken; 

S. 1499. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Emma Croff Adams; 

8.1500. A bill authoiizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Peter Tange; 

S. 150%. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interi@r to issue a patent in fee to 
Clarence M. Scott; and 

S. 1502LAMBM1 authorizing the Secretary of 
the Intemer fro sell certain lands in the 
State of <Mogfmena to Fred Clark; to the 
Committee ompEndian Affairs. 

By Mr..LUCAS: 

S.1503..A Dill for the relief of Lewis L. 
Dudley; and 

S. 1604. A bill for the relief of Edith Ro- 
berta Moore; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself, Mr. Mur- 
RAY, Mr. REvERCOMB, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. 
MAyeaANK, and Mr. RossrTson) introduced 
Senate Joing Resolution 109, which was 
passed, and appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 


EXEMPTION FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF LAW OF COUNSEL OF PEARL HAR- 
BOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a joint resolution providing 
that the counsel of the committee to in- 
vestigate the’ Pearl Harbor disaster shall 
be exempted from certain provisions of 
law. I*ask that the joint resolution be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 109 and 113 of the 
Criminal Code, and sections 361, 365, and 366 
of the Revised Statutes, and certain other 
provisions of law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
ALUMINUM FACILITIES 


Mr. WILEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
September 21 of this year, in compliance 
vith the Surplus Property Act, the Sur- 
plus Property Board submitted to the 
Congress a report on the disposal of the 
aluminum facilities owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. These fa- 
cilities were built during the period of the 
war at a cost to the Government in ex- 
cess of $700,000,0C0. The problem of 
what the Government shall do with these 
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plants is one of the most. momentous 
questions now before the people. The 
report was submitted to the Military Af- 
fairs Committee and by that committee 
to the Subcommittee on Surplus Prop- 
erty. The subcommittee was unable to 
begin hearings upon the report until 
Monday last. Circumstances were such 
that it was altogether beyond the power 
of the committee to assemble prior to 
that date. The 30-day period, however, 
will expire before the end of this week. 
The hearings have been conducted by 
three committees, namely, the Commit- 
tee on Small Business, which studied the 
problem of light metals over a long pe- 
riod, and submitted a very illuminating 
report earlier in the year; the Indusirial 
Reorganization Subcommittee of the 
Special Select Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning; and the 
legislative committee, the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Great interest was displayed in the 
hearings. Many Members of the Senate 
who are not members of the committee 
have participated, and several Members 
of the House of Representatives have 
come from the other Chamber to par- 
ticipate in the hearings. 

The members of the committee have 
come to the conclusion that it is highly 
desirable in the public interest to ex- 
tend the period of 30 days within which, 
under the Surplus Property Act, disposal 
may not be made. I am therefore au- 
thorized to introduce a joint resolution 
on behalf of Senators who are present 
this morning, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], who is chairman of the 
Small Business Committee, and also a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs; the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Revercoms], who is also a member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs; the 
Senator from Nebraska |[Mr. WHERRY], 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Small Business; the Senator from Ar- 
kansas |Mr. McCLetian], who has been 
especially interested in the matter be- 
cause of the location in his State of two 
of the most important of all the alumi- 
num plants; the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MircHet.], who is interested be- 
cause of. the location in the State of 
Washington of some of the plants; the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor], who, 
I understand, is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Small Business; the Senator 
from South Carolina |Mr. MAYBANK]; 
my colleague the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Rogertson], and myself. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As a minority 
member of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, I wish heartily 
to endorse the action of the Senator from 
Wyoming, and I hope the joint resolution 
may be adopted immediately. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the committee have 
this extended time in order to act in 
behalf of the country on this subject. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, this is the 
first I have known of the joint resolu- 
tion, but, if I understand correctly, the 
Senator has consulted with the minority 
members of his committee; and if they 
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are of an approving mind, I certainly 
have no objection. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. They have joined 
in and will be joint sponsors of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to inform the minority leader, speak- 
ing in behalf of the minority members of 
the Senate Committee on Small Business, 
that we are in absolute accord with the 
resolution, and hope no objection will be 
made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore, Mr. 
President, having consulted the ma- 
jority leader, and having sought, but not 
having as yet obtained, consultation with 
the minority leader, I ask leave to intro- 
duce the joint resolution, and I shall ask 
unanimous consent that it may be given 
immediate consideration. 

The joint resolution introduced by Mr. 
O’Manoney (S. J. Res. 109), to extend 
in the case of aluminum plants and 
facilities the time during which disposi- 
tion of such plants and facilities is pro- 
hibited under the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended, was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I now ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 19 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
as amended, is amended by inserting after 
the words “thirty days” the following: “(or 
60 days in the case of aluminum plants 
and facilities.)” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there obiection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I was 
unavoidably detained this morning from 
the meeting of the committee. It was 
necessary for me to attend a meeting of 
the Military Affairs Committee with 
General Marshall. I am heartily in fa- 
vor of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate is proceeding in the morning hour, 
and, as all Senators know, 5 minutes is 
the limit any Senator may take in speak- 
ing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator wiil state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are we still in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate is in the morning hour, and dur- 
ing the transaction of the routine morn- 
ing business, no debate is in order if 
objection is made; but the Chair is not 
called upon to make an objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Frankly, I think it is 
the duty of the Chair to enforce the rules 
whether any Senator objects or not. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will enforce the rules whenever any 
Senator asks that the rules be enforced. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care to in- 
terfere with the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. WiLEy], but I think that all Sena- 
tors present agree that during the trans- 
action of the routine morning business 
Senators who come to the Senate to in- 
troduce bills or resolutions should not be 
required to wait around while other Sen- 
ators make speeches. Later we will take 
up legislative proposals in which Senators 
are interested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair agrees that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is correct; and if the Senator 
makes the point of order it will be 
sustained. 

Mr. GUFFEY. 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
point of order is well taken. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, have I 
the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has not the floor 
if he is about to make a speech. If he 
desires to put something in the Rgcorp, 
he will be recognized. 

Mr. WILEY. I have a bill I wish to 
introduce, and I desire to make a few 
remarks on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
introduction of bills and joint resolu- 
tions is in order. 


PROHIBITION OF POLITICAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY NATIONAL BANKS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, AND LABOR UNIONS 


At this point Mr. WiLtey introduced 
Senate bill 1487, and proceeded to dis- 
cuss it, when he was interrupted by—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
reluctant to make a point of order 
against the Senator from Wisconsin, but 
this is a time allotted to Senators for the 
introduction of bills and joint resolu- 
tions. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
now had 5 minutes. I shall not make a 
point of order, but I do not think it is 
quite as courteous as it might be when 
a Member takes up time allotted for the 
introduction of bills and joint resolutions 
so that other Senators cannot get before 
the Senate important proposed legisla- 
tion which must first be considered by 
committees. In view of the volume the 
Senator holds in his hand, I ask him if 
it is not possible to terminate his remarks 
in the very near future so that other 
Senators may introduce bills which are 
of importance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that if a point of order 
is made no Senator can speak during 
time allotted to morning business. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate that. The Senator who spoke be- 
fore me consumed exactly 12 minutes. I 
made no point of order against him. I 
realize that I was speaking on a bill 
which I have introduced. The rule re- 
ferred to is more observed in the viola- 
tion than otherwise. I agree fuily that 
the Senator has a right to take me off my 
feet. He speaks of the volume I have in 
my hand. I have two pages remaining. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, allow 
me to interject that the Senator from 
Wisconsin is taking all of us who have 
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bills to introduce off our feet. I have a 
bill I wish to introduce which deals with 
one of the most serious problems now be- 
fore the country. Six hundred thousand 
Filipinos are being fed in Manila by the 
Army. I want to try to cure that situa- 
tion, which is costing the Federal Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars. The way 
things have been going I cannot even get 
a chance to introduce the bill so that it 
may be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. What is more important than a 
bill dealing with the situation of these 
Pilipinos? I could deliver a long speech 
on the subject, but I do not want to in- 
terfere with other Senators who have 
bills equally important which they wish 
tointroduce. This is the time for the in- 
troduction of bills and joint resolutions, 
and if the remarks of the Senator from 
Wisconsin continue much longer I in- 
form him that I shall be compelled re- 
luctantly to make a point of order. 

Mr. WILEY resumed his remarks. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I make 
a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In- 
troduction of bills and joint resolutions 
is still in order. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask that 
I be privileged to introduce the bill to 
which I have referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1487) to amend section 313 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
1925, so as to prohibit political expendi- 
tures by national banks, corporations, 
and labor unions, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, after the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
has made his remarks, I request that I 
be privileged to have the remainder of 
my remarks go into the REcorp in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wisconsin can ask unani- 
mous consent to that effect. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask for such unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the .right to object, I 
also have a bill to introduce, and I do not 
want to wait until the Senator has com- 
pleted his speech in order that I may in- 
troduce my bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is my 
request that I may speak after Senators 
are through introducing bills and joint 
resolutions. I am very thankful for all 
the courtesy shown me to this point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair requests the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to wait for a moment. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin had partially com- 
pleted a speech when objection was 
made, due to the fact that the morning 
hour had not concluded. The Chair 
thinks the Senator from Wisconsin 
should be recognized at this time in order 
to enable him to complete his speech. 
The Chair now recognizes the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation for the extreme 
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courtesy of the Chair, and I am sorry 
if the subject I was discussing irritated 
any Member of the Senate. I shall con- 
tinue with my remarks at this time. 

(Mr. WILEY resumed and concluded 
his speech on Senate bill 1487. His 
entire speech is as follows:) 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which I humbly 
believe will cope constructively with one 
of the greatest single menaces to the 
Republic now existing on the American 
political scene. 

I refer to the menace of unionism 
shackled to politics, a menace absolutely 
inimical and injurious to the America 
which I, for one, would want my children 
and grandchildren to enjoy. : 

THE DANGER AHEAD 


To all thinking observers, it is ap- 
parent that the political high-pressure 
drive which was organized by labor-dic- 
tators in the 1944 election was a toy 
machine compared to the well-greased 
juggernaut with which these dictators 
are preparing to steamroller the 1946 and 
1948 elections. 

It is obvious that some power-drunk 
labor leaders are going to try to bully, 
browbeat, and blackmail the great rank 
and file of American labor when primary 
and election times return. 

They are going to try to force labor to 
contribute to gigantic slush funds in 
order to elect political stooges who will 
mouth the hand-outs of the labor leaders 
and jump when those leaders crack the 
whip. 

I, for one, am not the servant of any 
one man, any one group, any one interest. 
And I would not want any brother Sena- 
tor or Representative in this great legis- 
lative institution to be so beholden. Yet 
that is what the left-wing labor leaders 
are aiming at—to be able to pull the 
strings and make puppet legislators 
jump. That is not the America we want, 
an America dominated by any group 
blindly led by autocratic leaders. That 
is not the America of free and creative 
checks and balances. 

These labor leaders of whom I speak 
are principally in the CIO Political Action 
Committee, which is crawling with both 
alien communistic dectrines and alien- 
minded Communist representatives. 
These men are going to continue to at- 
tempt to put the squeeze on the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. They will continue to 
try to force Congress to knuckle under 
to their demands for wild deficit spend- 
ing and further Government regimenta- 
tion. 

Unionism shackled to politics is pat- 
ently un-American and detrimental to 
the best interests of labor and the Amer- 
ican public as a whole. Unionism shack- 
led to any type of politics and in partic- 
ular, PAC politics, is absolutely intoler- 
able in this constitutional Republic. It 
does not act as a check and balance; it 
operates as an instrument of dictatorship. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? 

THE REMEDY 


I, for one, propose that we immediately 
break the chains whieh bind some seg- 
ments of American labor to any political 
faction or party. I propose that we do so 
by amending the Corrupt Practices Act so 
as to prohibit expenditures by labor 
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unions, national banks, and corporations 
for election purposes. I emphasize the 
word expenditures. 

After the 1944 election, it became ap- 
parent that millions of dollars of union 
funds accumulated for legitimate union 
labor purposes had been poured through 
a loophole in the law. That loophole 
banned political contributions to elec- 
tions by unions, national banks, and cor- 
porations. But the matter of expendi- 
tures for political purposes was com- 
pletely omitted. 

It is a farce to bar contributions but 
not expenditures. If one prohibition is 
justified, so is the other. We must plug 
the loophole, which has already resulted 
in great harm to our free American insti- 
tutions and which has made possible 
through the PAC the expenditure of 
money belonging to union members for 
the diabolic purpose of getting a throttle- 
hold on Government. 

The justification for this amendment 
to the Corrupt Practices Act is clearly 
seen when we recognize that under the 
constitutions and charters of labor 
unions, national banks, and corporations 
the funds in their treasuries are designed 
to be used for specific purposes repre- 
sentative ofeach type of institution. 

Let.me read the definition and purpose 
of a labor organization as set forth in 
the Wagner Act: ° 

The term*“labor organization” means any 
organization of any kind, or any agency or 
employees representation committee or plan, 
in which employees participate and which 
exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or conditions of work. 


Union, bank, and corporation funds 
are not designed to be used to capture 
the Congress or the Government of the 
United States or elect any man to Con- 
gress or to defeat him. Yet that is the 
reason why almost three-fourths of a 
million dollars of union funds were 
turned over to the PAC in the last elec- 
tion: to capture the United States Gov- 
ernment. That is how the PAC got to 
print 100,000,000 pieces of literature in 
the last election, including over fifty- 
seven million leaflets. 

Mr. President, make no mistake about 
it, the PAC is out to stampede American 
labor into totalitarian government in the 
1946 and 1948 elections. 

The PAC is out to plunder union 
treasuries, which one columnist has 
called “the largest single block of un- 
controlled money in the world.” Twelve 
A. F. of L. and CIO unions, for example, 
have a total reserve of $160,000,000 
which is unhampered by any restraint 
of law applicable to other citizens’ funds 
of the Republic. Under the present law, 
those and other treasuries can be raided 
* for political purposes by labor dictators 
in spite of the inarticulate opposition of 
the great mass of labor. 

Unfortunately, individual members can 
also be intimidated into making “volun- 
tary” contributions to political war 
chests. I refer you specifically to a press 
release given out on October 10 by 
the Communist-controlled International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union: 

In reaffirming ILWU support of CIO 
political action, the board took steps to col- 
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lect needed funds to finance political action 
now and for the 1946 elections. This action 
included a campaign to secure. continuous 
monthly contributions of 10 cents per mem- 
ber, such funds to be used for legislative 
and political action within existing laws. 
The board also ordered a drive to collect at 
least $1 per member as a voluntary con- 
tribution to finance political action in 1946, 
including support of candidates for office. 
Collection of this voluntary fund will begin 
in January 1946. 


Woe unto the longshoreman who dares 
fail to contribute this slush money volun- 
tarily. 

We must also bear in mind the CIO’s 
alliance with the Communist puppet 
unions of Soviet Russia—which are 
unions in name only—the widely spoken 
proposals for a worldwide PAC, and such 
a significant incident as the singing of 
the red revolutionary anthem, The In- 
ternationale, at the closing session of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions re- 
cently held in Paris, and attended by 
CIO and Soviet delegates. 

Bearing these items in mind, we can 
see more clearly the deadly menace of 
unionism shackled to politics. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to 
unionism I have supported it. We 
know that almost every week in various 
sections of the country agreements are 
arrived at between employers and em- 
ployees by means of collective bargain- 
ing. I believe in collective bargaining. 
We all believe that there must be main- 
tained in operation a system of checks 
and balances in order that extreme 
power may not become lodged in the 
hands of any particular group. That is 
why the American Government has been 
so successful. It has operated under a 
system of checks and balances. How- 
ever, no one would assert that the offi- 
cers of the Knights of Columbus, the 
Masonic fraternity, the Knights of 
Pythias, the Odd Fellows, or any similar 
group, which was organized for specific 
purposes, should take funds out of the 
treasuries of those organizations for the 
purpose of endeavoring to defeat or elect 
candidates for public office. Yet that 
has been done in the case of labor unions. 
Labor unions were not organized for 
purposes of that nature. The Wagner 
Act states upon wkat grounds they were 
organized and for what purposes. Yet 
because the language of the act inadver- 
tently included one word instead of an- 
other, it was held that the the disburse- 
ment by the PAC of certain funds for 
the defeat of certain candidates for pub- 
lic office was a legitimate and proper act. 

Mr. President, I know something about 
the activities of the PAC during the last 
election. They distributed more than a 
million pieces of several issues of litera- 
ture into the campaign against me be- 
cause I would not take their orders. 
However, that is not why I am speaking 
on the floor of the Senate. I have 5 
years yet in which I shall stand and 
express freely my conviction before my 
head is to be taken off. I believe that 
by the end of that time the American 
people will awaken to the realization 
that it is unsafe to permit any organiza- 
tion to use for political purposes funds 
which were accumulated in its treasury 
for other purposes. 

Under the proposed amendment which 
I am submitting I believe that probably 
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an organization such as the PAC would 
be practically put out of the election 
business. But let no loose thinkers ex- 
claim that this would be depriving union 
members of their civil liberties. This 
amendment would do no such thing. 
The individual union members could, if 
they were so inclined, still make contri- 
butions on their own initative as private 
citizens to political parties or commit- 
tees, even as you, Mr. President, and I 
may do. However, no corporation in 
which we may be stoekholders may con- 
tribute funds for the purpose of defeat- 
ing a candidate for office, although we, 
as individuals, may contribute funds for 
such purpose. I am thinking of the 
$160,000,0080 now lying in the treasuries 
of labor unions. I am speaking for legit- 
imate labor. I do not want the door to 
be opened so that funds which are in 
those treasuries for use in protecting the 
birthright of members of the labor or- 
ganizations—and this Republic is the 
birthright of labor organization mem- 
bers—may be used, directly or indirectly, 
for the purpose of having elected to of- 
fice candidates who represent the con- 
victions of labor racketeers. 

I repeat: The individual union mem- 
bers could, if they were so inclined, still 
make contributions on their own initia- 
tive as private citizens to political par- 
ties or committees. 

And so my amendment is a protec- 
tive measure designed to maintain the 
laboring man’s union funds intact and 
inviolate. 

Also, let no one claim that it would 
be difficult for labor unions to differen- 
tiate political expenditures from educa- 
tional expenditures. Our courts can es- 
tablish clear grounds of differentiation 
between these two kinds of expenditures. 

Finally, I may say that I have pro- 
posed this bill while bearing in mind 
Senate bill 1101, now in the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. This latter 
bill would amend the Corrupt Practices 
Act so as to cover primaries and national 
conventions in addition to elections, as 
at present. Without commenting on the 
other features of S. 1161, I may say that 
I believe that this particular feature of 
Senate bill 1161 is entirely desirable, and 
should be enacted into law. It plugs an- 
other legal loophole. 

It is my humble but earnest hope that 
my own bill will also be enacted so as 
to plug another and more important 
loophoie—the loophole that enables the 
shackling of labor to politics. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from this week’s Liberty magazine 
entitled “We Want Bargaining—Not 
Bickering.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the RrEc- 
orp, as follows: 

WE WANT BARGAINING—NOT BICKERING 

Every week, throughout the country, hun- 
dreds of agreements are arrived at between 
employers and employees by means of col- 
lective bargaining. For the most part, these 
proceed without fanfare or publicity, with- 
out strikes or lock-outs, without recrimina- 
tion or bitterness on either side. Union rep- 


resentatives and employers sit down at a 
table and negotiate whatever they are 
negotiating in a spirit of sweet reasonable- 
ness and for the purpose of arriving at an 
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agreement which is mutually satisfactory. 
Meanwhile work proceeds without stoppage. 
The employers do not lose production and 
the workers do not lose wages. When the 
bargainers get through, both sides are better 
off. 

Why, then, do many of the big labor un- 
ions, such as the autoworkers, the steelwork- 
ers and the coal miners, when they feel ad- 
justments of their contracts coming on, 
open up negotiations by hurling insult and 
defiance at the managements with whom 
they must do business? Why do they, be- 
fore ever a foot is put under the bargaining 
table, inflame their members against the 
employers, promote, or at least countenance, 
annoying wildcat strikes and slowdowns? 
Why do they begin to try their cases in the 
newspapers, making exorbitant claims and 
extravagant statements which the facts do 
not support? In short, why, before starting 
to bargain collectively, do they set every- 
body’s teeth on edge so that calm, reasonable, 
collective bargaining is impossible? 

Spite generates spite, defiance calls forth 
defiance, hate breeds hate and always will. 
This lesson, already learned or spontaneously 
perceived by many a labor leader who never 
gets his name in the papers because he never 
has to call a strike, needs to be learned by 
some of the leaders of the big unions who, 
though they aspire to be called labor states- 
men, are a long way from knowing how to 
live up to the title. 

Statesmanship demands vision and under- 
standing, reasonableness, responsibility, hon- 
esty, and the respect for others which in 
turn wins their respect. It calls for diplo- 
macy and a skill in negotiation which wins 
the objective without wasteful strikes and 
the misery and physical violence which often 
accompany them. In this day and age. the 
labor leader who must strike his union to 
get a fair deal thereby accuses himself of 
lack of stature as a labor statesman. 

These days the matters at issue between 
unions and employers are usually concerned 
with cold figures which are there on the 
books and can't be argued with. Employers 
generally are willing to pay as high wages 
as can be earned. Both labor and manage- 
ment have a stake in keeping them from go- 
ing higher than productivity warrants. If 
wages are too high, the product won't sell 
and no one can live off the proceeds of non- 
revolving machines. If the capital invested 
in a business doesn’t earn a profit, it will go 
where it can, and then there will be no busi- 
ness. All these facts of economic life are 
well known and cannot be changed by 
bluster, bluff, or bludgeoning. 

Organized labor must play a constructive 
part in the creation of a stable and prosper- 
ous America. Many unions are doing so, 
but some of the biggest are not. No labor 
leader can discharge the obligation he owes 
his members and all of us until he removes 
the chip from his shoulder, the arrogance 
from his attitude, and the mistrust and sus- 
picion from his soul. 

PauL HUNTER. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill which I 
have introduced be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1487) to amend section 313 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
1925, so as to prohibit political expendi- 
tures by national banks, corporations, 
and labor unions is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 313 of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, as 
amended is amended to read as follows: 

“Sgc. 313. It is unlawful for any national 
bank, or any corporation organized by au- 
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thority of any law of Congress, to make a con- 
tribution or an expenditure in connection 
with any election to any political office, or 
for any corporation whatever, or any labor 
organization to make a contribution or an 
expenditure in connection with any election 
to which Presidential and Vice Presidential 
electors or a Senator or a Representative in, 
or a Delegate or Resident Commissioner to 
Congress are to be voted for, or for any 
candidate, political committee, or other per- 
son to accept or receive any contribution 
prohibited by this section, Every corporation 
or labor organization which makes any con- 
tribution or expenditure in violation of this 
section shall be fined not more than $5,000; 
and every officer or director of any corpora- 
tion, or officer of any labor organization, who 
consents to any contribution or expenditure 
by the corporation or labor organization, as 
the case may be, in violation of this section 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 


prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both. | 


For the purposes of this section ‘labor organ- 
ization’ shall have the same meaning as un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act.” 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill the title of which is to 
provide for the rehabilitation of the 
Philippine Islands, and for other pur- 
poses. This bill contains five titles: The 
war damage title, the trade relations title, 
the disposal of surplus property in the 
islands title, and two other titles deal- 
ing with Filipino rehabilitation. 

I am taking this opportunity to notify 
members of the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs that hearings will 
begin on the bill the first of next week, 
and that representatives of the War 
Damage Commission, the State Depart- 
ment, the Tariff Commission, the In- 
terior Department, and the military au- 
thorities will appear and give testimony. 
As the bill embraces quite a wide range 
of subjects and carries substantial ap- 
propriations, I am hopeful that mem- 
bers of the committee will make it a point 
to be present, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1488) to provide for the 
rehabilitation of the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


GRANTING OF TERMINAL FURLOUGHS TO 
ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on March 12, 1945, I intro- 
duced Senate bill 721, to provide for the 
granting of terminal furloughs to en- 
listed men. That bill was referred to the 
War Department. The department is 
quite sympathetic with its objectives, 
but it has never been able to clear its 
recommendations with the Bureau of the 
Budget. At this time on behalf of the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. THomas], I de- 
sire to introduce a substitute for that bill, 
which goes more into detail and makes 
certain changes in the original bill. 

The situation at present is this: An 
officer and an enlisted man may serve 
side by side in some combat’area. When 
those men return to the United States, 
the coi 1missioned officer is allowed termi- 
nal leave, and the enlisted man, who 
served with him under the same condi- 
tions, is not entitled to receive any fur- 
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lough or terminal leave pay. The same 
situation applies in the case of a com- 
missioned officer and an enlisted man on 
a vessel. When the vessel returns after 
3 or 4 years the commissioned officer is 
allowed 242 days furlough for each month 
of service, while the enlisted man gets 
absolutely nothing. That is manifestly 
unfair. That situation was made pos- 
sible by laws enacted by the Congress. 
This bill attempts to correct the situa- 
tion and give the enlisted man the same 
consideration which is now given under 
the law to the commissioned officer, who 
is allowed 2'2 days terminal leave for 
each month of service. ae 

The bill (S. 1489) to authorize pay- 
ment for accumulated and accrued an- 
nual leave to persons whose civilian ap- 
pointments were terminated pursuant to 
section 4 of the act of December 22, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1073) , was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


ACCUMULATED FURLOUGH BENEFITS OF 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE MILITARY 
OR NAVAL FORCES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado Submitted 
amendments intended t- be Bifeposed by 
him to the bill (S. 721) te“pPoVide for 
granting terminal furloughsswith full pay 
and allowances to enlisted2 men. upon 
separation from service, whith were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. Watsn, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs was discharged 
from the further consideration of -the 
bill (S. 1465) extending certain recogni- 
tion and rights to temporary members of 
the United States Coast Guard Reserve, 
including the Voluntary Port Security 
Force, and members of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as fol- 
lows: 


H.R. 714. An act to facilitate the admission 
to the United States of husbands, wives, and 
children of United States citizen men and 
women who have served honorably in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
present World War; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

H. R. 1862. An act relating to the rank of 
chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. f 

H. R. 2465. An act to amend section 20 of 
the act of May 28, 1896 (29 Stat. 184; 26 
U. 8. C. 527), so as to provide that nothing 
therein contained shall preclude a referee in 
bankruptcy or a national park commissioner 
from appointment also as a United States 
commissioner. ; 

H. R. 3281. An act to amend section 102 of 
the act of Congress of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 
1122; title 28, U. S. C., sec. 188), to fix a term 
of the United States District Court at Kla- 
math Falls, Oreg., on the first Tuesday in 
June; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2965. An act to permit the inclusion 
of land occupied by Dibble General Hospital 
within the corporate limits of the city of 
Menlo Park, Calif; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R.3709. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act of May 29, 1928, and section 3 of the 
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act of March 29, 1944, affecting the compen- 
sation of postmasters. 

H. R. 4127. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Postmaster General 
to adjust certain claims of postmasters for 
loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S REPORT ON WEST- 
ERN STEEL PLANTS AND THE TIN PLATE 
INDUSTRY (S. DOC. NO. 95) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Attorney General, in compliance with 
section 205 of the Demobilization and Re- 
conversion Act, has filed with the Senate 
a report on western steel plants and the 
tin plate industry. This report was re- 
ferred by the Chair to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and by the Committee 
on Military Affairs was referred to the 
Subcommittee on Surplus Property. I 
ask unanimous consent that the report, 
with its illustrations, may be printed as a 
Senate document, for the use of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


CLARIFICATION OF STATUS OF THE 
UNITED SZATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 3, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. McMation], and I jointly introduced 
Senate bill 1456, to provide for the clari- 
fication of the status of the United States 
Employment Service. The bill which we 
introduced enables the States to admin- 
ister the employment service functions 
in @ way which insures adequate protec- 
tion to both the Federal and State 
Governments. 

For the information of Senators who 
are interested in this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be included in 
th: Recorp, following my remarks, a 
summary of the provisions of the bill. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows’ 

SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICE ACT OF 1945—S. 1456 

The Employment Service bfll contains 12 
sections. The general content of these 12 sec- 
tions is as follows: 

Section 1: Short title of the bill: “United 
States Employment Service Act of 1945.” 

Section 2: This section is a general declara- 
tion of congressional policy. The United 
States Employment Service is retained as a 
part of the Department of Labor as already 
provided by Executive order of the President 
of September 19, 1945. This section makes 
no basic change in the existing Wagner- 
Peyser Act, approved June 6, 1933, which es- 
tablished the United States Employment 
Service. 

Section 3: This section is a general decla- 
ration of the duties of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. The 13 provisions included 
in this section outline the general functions 
necessary for an effective employment service. 
The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 did not con- 
tain any such specific listing of duties. The 
12 years of experience with the operation of 
the Employment Service has resulted in a 
more general agreement as to the functions 
of an effective employment service. By in- 


corporating this experience into the basic 
legislation, the Congress, employers, and em- 
ployees will be better able to appraise the 
effectiveness of the Employment Service from 
The listing of these duties is 


time to time, 
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not intended in any way to give the Employ- 
ment Service any functions which it has not 
had in the past. But it is intended that by 
enumerating these functions that they each 
will be strengthened and expanded to their 
full potentiality so that employers, employees 
and the community will obtain the maximum 
usefulness from the service. 

Section 4: This section provides for five 
conditions under which the Employment 
Service shall not refer any person to an avail- 
able position. The language of the first three 
conditions is identical with the language 
passed by the Congress in 1935 in the unem- 
ployment-insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. The fourth condition embodies 
the no-discrimination policy established dur- 
ing the war, while the fifth condition is in- 
tended to assure that every reasonable effort 
has been made to place an individual in a 
position to utilize his highest skill which is in 
the interest not only of the individual but the 
entire community. 

There are no specific labor standards in the 
Wagner-Peyser Act except for “the giving of 
notice of strike or lock-out to applicants be- 
fore they were referred to employment.” 
However, the five standards in this section 
taken as a whole merely embody the labor 
standards already acknowledged either by 
congressional statute or administrative policy. 
This section merely states that it is the policy 
of the Federal Government not to use Federal 
funds for the Employment Service to assist 
in breaking down existing labor standards. 
This section does not in any way give the 
Employment Service any regulatory control 
over labor standards or any judicial functions 
relative to these standards or conditions. 

Section 5: This section provides that a 
State agency which desires to operate the 
local offices of the United States Employment 
Service in such State may do so, provided that 
the State meets a plan which contains nine 
provisions. The Wagner-Peyser Act already 
contains the provision for a State submitting 
detailed plans, but no specific content for 
such plans is contained in the law itself. 
The procedure of submitting a plan which 
must meet specific conditions is similar to 
that found in the Social Security Act and 
other existing laws relating to Federal-State 
programs, such as for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the*blind, ma- 
ternal and child-welfare services, and un- 
employment insurance. The enumeration by 
the Congress of the specific requirements 
which a State plan must meet is a safeguard 
to both the Federal Government and the 
States and fosters more harmonious Federal- 
State relations. 

Many of the nine provisions in this section 
are similar or identical to those embodied in 
existing legislation; for instance, the require- 
ment for the establishment of a single State 
agency to administer the plan, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis, cooperation with other 
agencies charged with the administration of 
any unemployment-compensation law, the 
making of reports, and the replacement of 
moneys lost or improperly expended. All 
these already are requirements which a State 
plan must meet under the Social Security 
Act. The requirement that each State estab- 
lish advisory councils already is contained in 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. The requirement 
that the same agency shall administer the 
employment service as administers the un- 
employment-compensation law does not re- 
quire any change in the organizational pat- 
tern of the States since in every State the 
same agency administers both laws. The two 
remaining provisions in this section provide 
that any State agency must carry out the 
policy and obligations specifically established 
by the Congress by this act and must assure 
effective administration in those offices which 
operate in labor markets extending across 
State lines. This latter provision would make 
certain that employers and employees in one 
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labor market would have to file in only one 
office in order to take full advantage of all 
opportunities in the labor market. It would 
also help to eliminate discrimination against 
employers and employees on the opposite side 
of the State line. 

Section 6: This section contains the usual 
procedure for certifying grants to States 
through the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
provides that the Federal Government will 
pay the total cost of operating the employ- 
ment service offices of the State. This pol- 
icy is consistent with the policy already 
established by the Congress in 1935 of pay- 
ing to the States the entire cost of admin- 
istering their unemployment insurance laws. 
This section, in effect, repeals the financial 
provision of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, 
which provided for Federal grants of about 
$3,000,000 to be matched by the States in 
approximately equal amounts. In view of 
the policy adopted by the Congress of 1935, 
with respect to the financing of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the close relation between 
unemployment insurance and the employ- 
ment service, and, since in every State the 
same agency administers both, the same pol- 
icy should be established by the Congress 
for financing both programs. If the Con- 
gress changes the financing arrangements 
for unemployment insurance to some kind 
of matching basis, then, of course, the 
matching arrangements for the employment 
service should be put on the same basis. 

Section 7: This section contains the usual 
provisions for giving the States notice and 
opportunity for hearings before withdrawal 
of approval of the State plan. This is the 
same language found in other Federal-State 
cooperative programs. 

Section 8: This section provides for the 
establishment of a National Advisory Em- 
ployment Service Policy Council. Such a 
Council is already provided for in the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act. This section of the bill 
merely spells out in a little more detail the 
method of selecting the members of the 
Council, their terms of office, and compensa- 
tion. It also authorizes the Council to estab- 
lish special advisory or technical commit- 
tees on any particular subject and for meet- 
ing at least twice a year and whenever at 
least one-third of the members of the Coun- 
cil request a meeting. 

Section 9: This section provides for the 
franking privilege which is identical with 
language now found in the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

Section 10: This section provides for au- 
thorizing appropriations to carry out the 
provisions of the legislation. 

Section 11: This section defines “State” to 
include not only Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia which are included in 
the present legislation, but also Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Section 12: This section provides for the 
repeal of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 


JACK HALL, KANSAS’ STAR FARMER 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Jack 
Hall, a fine young Kansas farm boy, a 
member of the Highland Park chapter 
of Future Farmers of America, was re- 
cently named “star farmer” for the 
State of Kansas at the eighth annual 
convention of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, held in Kansas City, Kans. 

This young man started his farming 
operations 5 years ago with a debt of 
$78, and today his net worth is $3,252. 
The following statement of his success 
was printed by the Topeka Daily Capital: 

Jaek Hall, of the Highland Park chapter 
of Future Farmers of America, was named 
“star farmer of Kansas” last night at the 
eighteenth annual convention of Future 
Farmers of America in Kansas City. The 
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son of Mr. and Mrs. Ear) Hall, he is the im- 
mediate past president of the Kansas asso- 
ciation of FPA. 

This honor, carrying a cash award of $/5, 
went to Hall for his progress in breeding 
livestock, development of outstanding lead- 
ership in the FFA, and participation in co- 
operative activities. 

Jack started his supervised farming pro- 
gram in the fail of 1940 with one Holstein 
heifer calf and one purebred Angus heifer 
calf and a debt of $78. 

Today he has a fine start in his plans for 
establishing a herd of registered Angus cat- 
tle and the purchase of land and farm ma- 
chinery. On January 1, 1945, his farming 
program consisted of a herd of 9 registered 
Angus cattle, one-half interest in a regis- 
tered Angus bull, 1 purebred Holstein cow, 
1 purebred Duroc gilt, 8 purebred Duroc pigs, 
one-half interest in 285 White Leghorn hens, 
and 500 White Leghorn chicks, 21 acres of 
wheat, and one-fifth interest in 160 acres 
of land planted to brome grass, wheat, al- 
falfa, native pasture, meadow, Cats, corn, and 
atlas sorgo. 

Starting with a debt of $78 in 1940, Jack 
has today a net worth of $3,252. In 1944 
Jack was winner of the Carl Raymond Gray 
$100 scholarship award and was also winner 
of a $136 Firestone award. In 1945 he was 
given recognition for outstanding agricul- 
ture work by the Topeka Kiwanis Club. 

Two other young Kansas farmers were 
among the 170 State farmers awarded the 
American Farmer degree. 

The Future Farmers from Kansas awarded 
this honar, the highest award made by the 
national organization, are Jack Hall, of the 
Highland Park, Topeka chapter; Paul Con- 
rardy, of the Kingman chapter; and Bob 
Jones, of the Ottawa chapter. 

The awards were made on the basis of 
scholarship, leadership, and a supervised 
farming program. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. THOMPSON 
RELATING TO STRIKES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting statement from 
one of my constituents, George D. 
Thompson, 729 Monroe Street, Topeka, 
on the problems of our Government. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Recor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Strikes and other disturbances are upset- 
ting the country more and more every day. 
Wanton extravagance and reckless spending 
go on and on. Taxes burden everyone. 
High prices of food and clothing are a men- 
ace. Out of my small salary which I receive 
from the State highway commission where 
I work and which is all the job is worth, I 
pay $15 a month in taxes besides all the 
special and hidden taxes every time I go into 
a restaurant to eat or buy anything from a 
store. It is time to stop worrying about 
Europe and Asia and all the islands of the 
seas and see if America can’t be put back 
on a level road once more. 

Gro. D. THOMPSON. 

ToPeKA; KAns. 


THE FARMERS’ ‘STAKE IN FULL EMPLOY- 
MENT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR GUFFEY 


|[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Farmers’ Stake in Full Employ- 
ment,” delivered by him at Trenton, N. J., 
Thursday, October 11, 1945, before the con- 
vention of the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, which appears 
in the Appendix.} 
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CONTROLLING ATOMIC ENERGY— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR McMAHON 


{Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorn a radio address 
entitled “Controlling Atomic Energy,” deliv- 
ered by him on September 25, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


SPEECH OF HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., BE- 
FORE ADVERTISING CLUB OF WASHING- 
TON 


[Mr. WHITE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech deliv- 
ered by Herbert Brownell, Jr., chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, before 
the Advertising Club of Washington at the 
Statler Hotel, on October 16, 1945, which ap- 
pears In the Appendix.] 


CENTENNIAL MEMORIAL SERMON AT THE 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


{Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a sermon entitled 
“The Creative Force of the Great Dead,” de- 
livered by Chaplain W. N. Thomas, Chief of 
Chaplains, United States Navy, at the cen- 
tennial memorial service for graduates of the 
Naval Academy who have given their lives 
in line of duty while serving their country, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


DISCRIMINATION IN MEDICAL COL- 
LEGES—ARTICLE BY FRANK KINGDON 


[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Discrimination in Medical Colleges,” written 
by Frank Kingdon and published in the Oc- 
tober issue of the American Mercury, which 
appears in the Appendix. | 


ANALYSIS OF WISCONSIN UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION LAW—ARTICLE 
FROM THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


{Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rzecorp an article en- 
titled “Unemployment and the Functional 
View,” analyzing the Wisconsin unemploy- 
ment compensation law, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


FULL EMPLOYMENT—EDITORIAL BY 
DAVID LAWRENCE 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Full Employment,” written by David 
Lawrence and published in the United States 
News of October 19, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.} r 


THE RACE PROBLEM-—LETTER PROM W. 
HUME LOGAN 


{Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter to Miss 
Dorothy Thompson, of New York City, from 
Mr. W. Hume Logan, of Louisville, Ky., which 
appears in the Appendix.} 


THE DRIFT TOWARD CH/.OS—EDITORIAL 
FROM OMAHA (NEBR.) WORLD-HERALD 
| Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “she Drift Toward Chaos,” published 
in the Omaha (Nebr.) Morning World-Her- 
ald of October 15, 1945, which appears in the 

Appendix.} 


OUR “LIBERALS” AND MacARTHUR— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE .WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 
{Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Our ‘Liberals’ and MacArthur,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Heraid, 
which appears in the Appendix.) 

LET’S PROMOTE AMERICANISM—ARTICLE 

BY SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


{[Mr. HICKENLOOPER asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an article 
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by Samuel B. Pettengill under the 

Let’s Promote Americanism, which appears 

in the Appendix.} 

WORLD FOREIGN POLICY—ARTICLE BY 
GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on 
foreign policy, entitled “It Makes No Sense,” 
written by George E. Sokolsky, and published 
in the New York Sun of October 3, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.]} 


ERNIE PYLE—TRIBUTE BY J. FRANK 
LINDSEY 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a tribute to 
Ernie Pyle, delivered by Mr. J. Prank Lindsey, 
at Indiana Gamma of the Sigma Ep- 
silon fraternity at Indiana University, Oc- 
tober 13, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.| 
OPA CONTROLS PERIL RADIO SET MAK- 

ING—ARTICLE BY BILL BAILEY 


{Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “OPA Controls Peril Yule Set Making,” 
by Bill Bailey, published in the October 1, 
1945, issue of Broadcasting, which appears 
in the Appendix.) 


HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMAS FOR VETER- 
ANS—LETTER FROM SECOND LT. HUGH 
A. McNBILL, JR. . CT orf) ix 
|Mr. CAPEHART asked and/obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by Second Lt. Hugh A. McNeill, Jr., under 
date of October 6, 1945, dealing with a plan 
for issuance of high-school diplomas to vet- 
erans, which appears in the Appendix.) 


SOCIALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN ENG- 
LAND—ARTICLE BY WILBUR J. BRONS 


{Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a reproduction 
of the Round Table column by Wilbur J. 
Brons, published in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce of September 11, 1945, which ap- 
pears im the Appendix.] 

BACK-TO-WORK PROPAGANDA 

{Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
Merritt Fields, executive manager, Indianap- 
olis Association of Credit Men, and editorial 
comment by Mark Gray, dealing with the 
subject of back-to-work propaganda, pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Commercial of 
September 12, 1945, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


WANTED: A PENNSYLVANIA LEO—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 
[Mr. MAYBANE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

from the Philadelphia Record, entitled 

“Wanted: A Pennsylvania Leo,” which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.} 

PROBLEMS OF MILITARY DEMOBILIZA- 

TION—VIEWS OF A SERVICEMAN 
[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp excerpts from a 

letter received by him from a serviceman now 

serving in Europe, on the question of certain 
problems of military demobilization, which 
appears in the Appendix. |] 


PREEDOM OF DISCUSSION—-RADIO BROAD- 
CAST BY JOHANNES STEEL 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio broadcast 
by Johannes Steel, on October 11, 1945, deal- 
ing with the question of freedom of discus- 
sion on the air and in the press, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.) 
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PROBLEMS OF QUICKSILVER PRO- 
DUCERS—ARTICLE FROM SAN FRAN- 
CISCO EXAMINER 
{Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article on 

the problems of quicksilver producers, pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Examiner of 

September 15, 1945, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED 
FORCES—ARTICLE FROM STARS AND 
STRIPES 
|[Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article on 

the subject of demobilization of the armed 
forces, written by Sgt. Buck Buchwach, and 
published,in the Pacific edition of the Stars 
and Stripes, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


SLUM CLEARANCE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 1426, known 
as the slum-clearance bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by its title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1426) 
to provide for the replanning and re- 
building ofi‘slum, blighted, and other 
areas of the District of Columbia and the 
assembly, byopurchase or condemnation, 
of real propexty in such areas and the 
sale or lease ‘thereof for the redevelop- 
ment of ‘such area in accordance with 
said plans; arid to provide for the organi- 
zation of, procedure for, and the financ- 
ing of such planning, acquisition, and 
sale or lease; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


AMERICAN LABOR PARTY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA—PRESERVATION OF TWO-PARTY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to address the Senate very briefly on a 
matter affecting the preservation of the 
two-party system and the integrity of 


the courts in my own State of Pennsyl- 


vania. 

We have heard a great deal from the 
Republican sidé during the last 10 years 
or so about the necessity of preserving 
our two-party system and about the in- 
tegrity of the courts. 

Some of us may have wondered just 
how firmly the Republican leaders, and 
particularly the Republican leaders in 
the State of Pennsylvania, were attached 
to the principle of a two-party system, 
and how genuine was their concern over 
the integrity of our courts. 

Certain events and incidents have oc- 
curred in the State of Pennsylvania in 
connection with the election to be held 
there on November 6 which demonstrate 
clearly and beyond any possibility of con- 
tradiction that in Pennsylvania, at least, 
the leaders of the Republican Party who 
have so piously expressed concern for 
the principle of the two-party system and 
the integrity of the courts are willing cal- 
lously to sacrifice those principles for 
political expediency. 

The Republican leaders in Pennsyl- 
vania have made it clear that so far as 
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they are concerned adherence to and 
belief in a two-party system is not some- 
thing to which they are committed as a 
matter of principle, but is, in the words 
of a defeated Presidential candidate, 
“just campaign oratory.” 

There will appear on the ballot in 
Pennsylvania at the general election to 
be held November 6 the name of a so- 
called American Labor Party. 

This is a spurious and fraudulent 
party, created entirely through forgery, 
and having no existence except in fraud. 

The district attorney’s office of Phila- 
delphia is making én investigation of the 
signatures affixed to the Philadelphia 
petitions of this spurious party for the 
purpose of beginning criminal proceed- 
ings, and has reported that the pre- 
liminary investigation showed that al- 
most all of the signatures were forged. 

The Committee of Seventy, a nonpar- 
tisan civic organization interested in 
good government, has denounced the 
petitions as being fraudulent almost in 
their entirety. 

The State vice president of the Ameri- 
can Legion has denounced the persons 
who prepared the nomination petitions 
for this so-called American Labor Party 
because those who circulated the peti- 
tions were guilty of the callous and con- 
temptible practice of forging the signa- 
tures of soldiers killed in action over- 
seas, and soldiers serving overseas, who 
had no means of protecting their good 
names. 

The perpetrators of this fraud went 
even further. Some of the names af- 
fixed to the petitions, according to the 
Committee of Seventy, illustrate “ob- 
scene humor and a putrid imagination.’ 

Throuzh the efforts of the Democratic 
Party of Philadelphia, the State chair- 
man of this so-called American Labor 
Party was arrested on a charge of forg- 
ing names to the nomination petitions 
of the American Labor Party and is now 
under $10,000 bail awaiting the action 
of the court. 

The candidate for city treasurer of 
the American Labor Party was arrested 
for filing fraudulent petitions, and also 
is under bail awaiting action by the 
court. 

Several persons who circulated these 
petitions also were arrested through the 
efforts of the Democratic Party. 

Naturally, one may wonder how such 
a party was able to get on the ballot in 
the great State of Pennsylvania. 

It was able to get on the ballot because 
the Republican election officials in Phila- 
delphia and in Harrisburg wanted it on 
the ballot, despite its fraudulent nature, 
and not only certified it as a legal party to 
the election boards of the various coun- 
ties but when the Democratic Party chal- 
lenged this spurious American Labor 
Party in the courts the only persons who 
came forth forcefully to defend it were 
attorneys for the Republican boards of 
election, who are the very persons 
charged with the sacred duty of pro- 
tecting the integrity of the ballot and 
who should have thrown it out. 

The Republican-dominated Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania upheld the argu- 
ments presented by the attorneys for the 
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Rep-blican board of elections and re- 
fused to disqualify this phony party. 

The highest court in the great State 
of Pennsylvania admitted that it was 
powerless to protect the people of the 
State of Pennsylvania against fraud be- 
cause of a ‘legal technicality, although 
this court has on numerous occasions 
taken advantage of legal technicalities 
to protect the Republican Party. 

Why, it may be asked, were the Repub- 
lican leaders interested in seeing to it 
that an Americar Labor Party, even a 
fraudulent one, appeared on the ballot? 

The reason is obvious. Y 

They wished to create this fraudulent 
party in the hope of deceiving the voters 
and diverting the votes of progressive 
and liberal forces in Pennsylvania from 
the Democratic Party. 

That brings in the question of our 
courts. 

Running for election to full terms on 
the State Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
at the November 6 election are two in- 
cumbent judges, appointed by the Re- 
publican Governor, Edward Martin. 

They are Judges W. Heber Dithrich and 
John C. Arnold. 

They were used by the Republican 
State leaders in the furtherance of this 
conspiracy—in the furtherance of a con- 
spiracy to create a fraudulent political 
party 

The Republican leaders were not so 
much interested in the election to be held 
this November 6 as they were in the 
gubernatorial, congressional, and legisla- 
tive election of 1946. 

They therefore wanted this spurious 
and fraudulent American Labor Party to 
appear on the ballot in 1946. 

If this fraudulent party receives 2 per- 
cent of the total vote cast for the high- 
est candidate in 10 of Pennsylvania’s 
counties at the election on November 6, 
1945, it will be automatically entitled to 
a place on the ballot in 1946, and this 
fraud will thereby be legalized 

However, this so-called American 
Labor Party, which has no connection 
whatever with the legitimate organiza- 
tion of the same name in New York State 
and which has been disowned by the 
leaders of the New York State party, 
could not poll 2 percent of the total vote 
cast at the November 6, 1945, election 
in 10 counties without the active help 
and support of the Republican Party. 

Therefore, these Republican leaders 
persuaded Judges Dithrich and Arnold to 
file as the candidates of the so-called 
American Labor Party at this election. 

I make that statement on the authority 
of one of the judges—Judge W. Heber 
Dithrich—who told the newspapers that 
the affidavits which had to be filed along 
with the nomination petitions of the 
American Labor Party were forwarded 
to him for signature by M. Harvey Tay- 
lor, the State Republican chairman of 
Pennsylvania. 

Apparently he was reluctant to execute 
this affidavit, since to do so truthfully 
would require deleting a portion of the 
affidavit, because Judge Dithrich in- 
formed the press that Mr. Harvey Taylor 
called him on the telephone and told 
him it was very important that the af- 
fidavit be executed and filed promptly. 
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Judges Dithrich and Arnold dutifully 
executed the affidavits and thereby be- 
came the candidates of the American 
Labor Party, and thereby lent to this 
fraudulent and spurious organization the 
respectability of their names and the 
protection of their judicial robes. 

What is even more, they thereby be- 
came active partners in this conspiracy 
fostered by the Republican organization 
to legalize a fraudulent party. 

And, Mr. President, who do you sup- 
pose was the person who joined Judges 
Dithrich and Arnold in executing the 
affidavits necessary to make these two 
judges the candidates of the American 
Labor Party at the November 6 election? 

It was this same chairman of the 
American Labor Party, Mr. Bernard 
Davidowitz, who was arrested in Phila- 
delphia on a charge of forging signatures 
and now is under $10,000 bail awaiting 
action of the courts. 

You would think that these two su- 
perior-court judges, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, would have repudiated the 
American Labor Party and withdrawn 
their candidacies on the ticket. 

You would have thought that at the 
very minimum they would have investi- 
gated this so-called American Labor 
Party before allowing their names to be 
used. 

This they did not do, and to this date 
no word of condemnation or rebuke for 
the leaders and perpetrators of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party conspiracy and fraud 
has ever come from these two judges. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party in 
Pennsylvania believes in the preservation 
of the two-party system. 

It believes that the courts should be 
jealous of their integrity and that when 
judges stoop to allowing themselves to 
become partners in political conspiracies 
they should be rebuked by the voters and 
removed from the bench. 

I call this situation to the attention of 
the Members of the Senate because I 
think it is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance to the future of Pennsylvania and 
the Nation. 

The Republican leaders may feel that 
they will be able to kill this fraudulent 
party after it has served its present pur- 
pose for them, but they may find that it 
is easier to create a fraudulent party 
than to kill it. 

The preservation of the two-party sys- 
tem and the upholding of the integrity 
of the courts are two of the firmest rocks 
on which American democracy is 
founded, and any move which would 
weaken these two bulwarks of democracy 
deserves the condemnation of all Amer- 
icans, regardless of party. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT RAIL- 
ROAD RATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 321, title 
IilI, part Il, Transportation Act of 1940, 
with respect to the movement of Gov- 
ernment traffic, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senatcr from Montana indicate what the 
proposed legislation is? 

Mr. WHEELER. It is the bill provid- 
ing for discontinuance of land-grant rail- 
road rates. - 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I now 
renew my motion that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the re- 
quest of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JoHNSON 
of Colorado, Mr. McFartanp, Mr. WHEEL- 
ER, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Reep conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


ELMIRA AREA SOARING CORP. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 842) for 
the relief of Elmira Area Soaring Corp., 
which was, on page 1, line 7, to strike 
out “$39,397.21” and insert “$53,046.86.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of the 
House, ask for a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, is this a 
claim bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is a claim bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EastLanp, 
Mr. Taytor, and Mr. Morse conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEE TO SUBMIT REPORT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during any re- 
cess of the Senate following today’s ses- 
sion the Committee on Finance may have 
until Saturday at midnight to file its 
report on the tax bill. 

The PRESIDING QFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


SLUM CLEARANCE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1426) to provide for the re- 
planning and rebuilding of slum, blight- 
ed, and other areas of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the assembly, by purchase or 
condemnation, of real property in such 
areas and the sale or lease thereof for the 
redevelopment of such area in accord- 
ance with said plans; and to provide for 
the organization of, procedure for, and 
the financing of such planning, acquisi- 
tion, and sale or lease; and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
is now pending before the Senate as the 
unfinished business Senate bill 1426, 
known as the slum-clearance bill for the 
District of Columbia. 
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Mr. President, when I first came to the 
Senate of the United States, I became 
a member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Since that time I have 
remained on the committee, either as its 
chairman or as one of its members, be- 
cause I thought it was the duty of those 
of us who could possibly do so to give 
some of our time to look into the affairs 
of a community of . approximately 
1,000,000 souls whose only representation 
was that which they might have through 
the Members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives. As I have 
made tours through the city of Washing- 
ton from time to time, my attention has 
been arrested, and I have been shocked 
by the conditions which prevail regarding 
the places of habitation of many of those 
who reside in this city. Here, in one of 
the most beautiful cities in all the world, 
here in the Capital of the Nation, here, 
indeed, in the Capital of the world, we 
might well say, a condition prevails 
which is, to say the least, revolting. 
There are existent in the city of Wash- 
ington today places where human beings 
live, if it may be called living, which 
should not be tolerated in a civilized 
community, places from which pestilence 
and disease are spread and where con- 
ditions prevail which would be regretted 
all over the United States if the people 
knew they existed here. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 1426, Calen- 
dar No. 593, was reported to the Senate 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia on September 25. I may say 
that there was no dissenting vote in the 
committee on the question of reporting 
the bill favorably. 

At the very outset me say that the 
interest which the senior Senator from 
Nevada had in this matter was also made 
manifest by the able senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper! and, indeed, by the 
able Senator Burton, of Ohio, now a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. He gave 
many hours and many days, indeed, 
many weeks, of his time in making a 
study of conditions here andin attempt- 
ing to prepare the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate and which he hoped 
would become law, looking toward re- 
lieving the shocking conditions which 
prevail. I tried to have the bill consid- 
ered by the Senate before Senator Bur- 
ton took his place on the Supreme Court 
of the United States, because I wanted 
it to be in the nature of a monument to 
him, in view of his zeal and diligence in 
studying conditions and seeking ways 
and means to eliminate the slums of 
Washington. 

Mr. WHITE. Is the bill, in the form 
reported and now before the Senate sub- 
stantially as it was introduced? 

Mr.McCARRAN. There will be offered 
by me, before the bill shall finally be 
acted on by the Senate, some amend- 
ments which have been agreed upon by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Et- 
LENDER] and the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner]. 

Mr. WHITE. Have the amendments 
been before the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, so that the minority 
members of the committee are advised 
concerning them? 
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Mr. McCARRAN. They have not been 
before the committee as such, because 
it has been almost impossible to obtain 
a meeting of the full committee; but the 
amendments have been presented to the 
minority members of the committee, as 
well as to the majority members. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to say a word, some days ago—I 
do not recall just how long ago—I made 
an effort to ascertain the sentiment of 
the minority members toward the pro- 
posal in its then form. I talked with six 
of the, seven minority members and 
found cemplete unanimity of approval 
of the bill in its then form. I merely 
wanted.to be sure that they have since 
been consulted, or that there have been 
no radical changes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. First of all, there 
have been no radical changes made. 
There have been some explanatory 
changes, and some changes which will 
benefit the measure, but none that alters 
the philosophy of the bill. In each in- 
stance the minority members, as well as 
the majority members, have been con- 
sulted. “ 

Mr. BELLBENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr... ER. I may say to the 
Senator from Maine that there is now 
pending ore the Congress a national 
bill, and it was the purpose of some of 
us to make the District of Columbia bill 
conform as nearly as possible to the na- 
tional bill. That, I believe, has been done 
in the six or seven perfecting amend- 
ments which the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada will present. 

Mr. WHITE. The bill as it is proposed 
to be amended applies only to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is all. 

Mr. WHITE. It does not include the 
stadium. preject? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. S4LTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Seaator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McGARRAN. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. As one minority 
member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and as a member of the sub- 
committee, I may say to the distinguished 
Senator from Maine that I have studied 
the amendments which the Senator from 
Nevada intends to propose, and as one 
individual I believe that they improve the 
bill, and make it a perfectly satisfactory 
slum clearance measure for the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. WHITE. For whatever it may be 
worth, I interpolate that I have no ob- 
jection whatsoever to the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think, however, 
that a little explanation of the bill will 
not be amiss. 3 

Senators have had before them for the 
past three weeks the report of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia which 
fully explains the provisions of the bill. 
The report states: 

This bill is the fruition and culmination of 
more than 2 years of intensive effort to 
produce a bill which will at once make ade- 
quate provision for clearing the slums of the 
District of Columbia, and at the same time 
reconcile, so far as possible, the conflicting 
views long held by public and private housing 
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advocates, with regard to how the job should 
be done. 


At this point I may say that in my opin- 
ion those conflicting views never will be 
completely reconciled. In spite of the 
more than two years which some of us 
have spent in trying to achieve such a 
reconciliation, it was still surprising to 
me how closely we were able to bring the 
divergent factions together. 

The bill S. 1426, as now before the Sen- 
ate, is not opposed by any private housing 
interests, so far as I know, and is satis- 
factory to those who have been the prin- 
ciple exponents and spokesmen for pub- 
lic housing in the District of Columbia. 
With a few amendments which I propose 
to offer, I believe the bill will be com- 
pletely satisfactory to the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner], and I hope 
also to the junior Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], who represent the 
broad national viewpoint on the prob- 
lems of slum c'earance and redevelop- 
ment, and who have had a natural inter- 
est in protecting the principles of the 
national legislation on this subject which 
bears their names. 

Perhaps it would be wise to make it 
clear at this point that there is nothing 
in the idea of a slum clearance and re- 
development bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia which is in any way inconsistent 
with the proposed national legislation 
commonly referred to as the Wagner- 
Ellender bill. As a matter of fact, some 
legislation of this type will be absolutely 
required in the case of the District of 
Columbia, even if the Wagner-Ellender 
bill is enacted by the Congress. This is 
because the Congress acts as city council 
and State legislature as well for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and no District agency 
would be authorized to spend money, or 
issue bonds, or receive grants, or other- 
wise operate under national legislation 
for slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment without separate enabling legisia- 
tion. The bill now before the Senate 
would set up in the District of Columbia 
an agency which would be ready to op- 
erate under any national slum clearance 
and housing bill which the Congress may 
subsequently enact. At the same time, 
enactment of this bill will make a real 
start toward solution of the slum prob- 
lem in the National Capital, a start 
which has already been far too long de- 
layed. 

I wish to say further that the pending 
bill (S. 1426) is not intended to establish 
principles for national legislation, and 
does not involve action on national issues, 
but is directed solely at the slum prob- 
lem in the District of Columbia, as it 
exists, and as it has been studied, 
meticulously and painstakingly, during 
the period of more than 2 years within 
which this proposed legislation has been 
under consideration by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

I have indicated that this bill is favored 
by outstanding representatives of public- 
housing interests in the District of Co- 
lumbia. In that connection, I desire the 
record to show that Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant, chairman of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, and for 
many years a leading authority on pub- 
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lic housing, has characterized the bill as 
“A remarkably sound compromise, fair 
to both interests, and good for the 
public.” It is my understanding that 
General Grant approves in principle 
the amendments to the measure which I 
shall shortly propose. However, General 
Grant has stated that he would rather 
see the bill enacted as it stands than 
delay passage by argument over any par- 
ticular amendment. 

As further evidence of the satisfaction 
with which public-housing advocates 
view this bill, I call the attention of the 
Senute to the fact that the Washington 
Housing Association, after carefully con- 
sidering this bill, issued a public state- 
ment endorsing the measure as “a work- 
able compromise.” I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter dated September 
28, addressed to me, and signed by 
Mr. J. B. Wyckoff, president of the 
Washington Housing Association, to- 
gether with a copy of the press release of 
the same date issued by the Washington 
Housing Association, be inserted in the 
RecorpD at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and press release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON HOUSING ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D. C., September 28, 1945. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United Siates Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator McCarran: The legisla- 
tive committee of the Washington Housing 
Association, at its meeting yesterday, gave 
careful consideration to Senate bill 1426, 
known as the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Act of 1945. 

Following the meeting the enclosed state- 
ment was released to the press. 

In reference to the second paragraph 
which states, “its definition of public low- 
rent housing may make it impracticable to 
build public housing on areas acquired by 
the new agency," we enclose by way of ex- 
planation a redraft of a paragraph to replace 
item (f) in section 3 on page 4 of the bill 
which we believe would be adequate. We 
will recommend at the hearings of the House 
District Committee that this redraft be 
adopted or the whole paragraph omitted. 

We greatly appreciate the time and effort 
given by the Senate District Committee to 
the drafting of this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Wycxkorr, 
President. 

The redevelopment bill for the District is 
a workable compromise of the two bills in- 
troduced in Congress last January, the Cap- 
per bill, S. 610, and the McCarran bill, S. 13, 
is the opinion of the legislative committee 
of the Washington Housing Association as 
expressed at a meeting Thursday afternoon. 

It meets most of the provisions for a good 
redevelopment bill as set forth by the asso- 
ciation in its May housing letter, although 
its definition of public low-rent housing may 
make it impracticable to build public hous- 
ing on areas acquired by the new agency. 

The bill gives private developers every 
chance to enter the low-rent housing field. 
They will have reasonable help from Gov- 
ernment condemnation of slum and blighted 
areas, and the assembly of the land in a 
state ready for redevelopment. 

The Senate District Committee is to be 
congratulated for having drafted and re- 
ported a bill which gives such promise for 
the redevelopment of our slums and blighted 
areas, 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
approval given by the Washington Hous- 
ing Association to this bill was qualified 
in one respect. The association ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction with the 
definition of public low-rent housing, 
and suggested a change in this defini- 
tion. One of the amendments which I 
propose to offer touches upon this point, 
and I believe it fully meets the views of 
the Washington Housing Association. 

ZI have received a number of telegrams 
from all parts of the country, mainly 
from housing authorities, urging that 
action on Senate bill 1426 be deferred, 
and expressing the view that the bill in 
some manner conflicts with the pending 
national legislation. on this subject. 
While it is my opinion that these tele- 
grams were based largely on misinfor- 
mation, I thought it wise to consult with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] to make sure that this bill was 
entirely satisfactory to him. Between 
us, we have worked out four amend- 
ments to the bill. A fifth amendment 
has been drafted for the purpose of 
meeting a viewpoint expressed by the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. I propose to offer these five 
amendments now, in order. I hope the 
Senate will approve them. I have every 
confidence that with these amendments 
Senate bill 1426 will be entirely satis- 
factory to the sponsors and proponents 
of the Wagner-Ellender bill. I wish to 
say further that these amendments do 
not destroy the compromise embodied in 
this bill, and do not do violence to the 
views of private enterprise in the field of 
home construction. 

I hope that after the amendments I 
now propose to offer have been disposed 
of the Senate may vote promptly on the 
bill. I cannot too strongly emphasize 
the statements contained in the final 
paragraph of the committee report on 
this measure: 

Your committee believes that prompt en- 
actment of this bill is necessary as an emer- 
gency measure. The job of clearing Wash- 
ington of its slums has been too long de- 
layed. It should be commenced immediately. 
Enactment of this legislation will, in the 
opinion of your committee, be a long for- 
ward step toward an objective with which no 
one can quarrel—namely, the elimination of 
slum conditions which should not be per- 
mitted to exist in the Capital of the United 
States of America. 


I now send to the desk the amend- 
ments, which I ask to have stated and 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). The clerk will state 
the first amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

The first amendment was, on page 
4, in line 18, to strike out “santitary” and 
insert “sanitary.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of Mr. McCarran 
was, on page 4, in line 24, beginning with 
the words “Public low-rent housing”, to 
strike out down to and including line 
12 on page 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of Mr. McCarran 
was, on page 6, following line 6, to insert 
the following new subsection: 

(kK) “Public low-rent housing” means low- 
rent housing constructed by a public agency 
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for families whose net family income does 
not exceed the income level (as determined, 
or from time to time redetermined, after 
public hearing, by the District Commis- 
sioners) at which a family of comparable 
size mray be reasonably able to afford to pay 
the lowest rental at which adequate private 
enterprise is providing an adequate supply of 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of Mr. McCarran 
was, on page 8, in line 13, to change the 
period after the word “Commissioners” 
to a comma and insert “subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of Mr. McCarran 
was, on page 8, in line 19, after the word 
“engaged”, to insert “or employed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of Mr. McCarran 
was, on page 13, in line 1, after the word 
“the”, to insert “amount or”; and in line 
2, after the word “any”, to insert “low- 
rent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of Mr. McCarran 
was, on page 19, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

Src. 8. (a) In relation to the location and 
extent of housing, the Planning Commission 
and District Commissioners are directed to, 
and in the timing of clearance and rebuilding 
the Agency is directed to, give consideration 
to the transitionai and permanent provision 
for adequate housing for families to be dis- 
placed by redevelopment projects, and shall 
make a report upon the accommodations 
available for such displaced families, 


And insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 8 (a). Prior to approval by the District 
Commissioners, pursuant to subparagraph 
(2) of subsection 6 (b), of any redevelop- 
ment plan, the District Commissioners shall 
satisfy themselves (and shall so state at the 
public hearing required by such subpara- 
graph) that decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing, substantially equal in quantity to the 
number of substandard dwelling units to be 
removed or demolished within the project 
arer, under the proposed redevelopment plan, 
are available or will be provided (by con- 
struction pursuant to the redevelopment 
plan, or otherwise) in localities, and at rents 
or prices, within the reach of the low-income 
families displaced or to be displaced (tem- 
porarily or permanently), pursuant to the 
redevelopment plan,,from the project area. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of Mr. McCarran 
was, on page 21, at the end of line 11, 
to insert the following: 


The aggregate use value placed, for pur- 
poses of lease or sale, upon all land, within a 
project area, leased or sold by the Agency 
pursuant to this act, shall be not less than 
one-third of the aggregate cost to the Agency 
of acqui-ing all such land (excluding the 
cost of old buildings destroyed and the 
demolition and clearance thereof). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment of Mr. McCarRRAN 
was, on page 29, after line 6, to insert: 


(d) In the event that, subsequent to the 
passage of this act, Congress enacts general 
legislation authorizing Federal assistance to 
localities for purposes of land assembly and 
prepara ion for redevelopment, any Federal 
agency allocating such assistance shall, in 
extending such assistance to the District of 
Columbia, take into consideration the assist- 
ance of similar nature authorized under this 
act, with a view to assuring that other local- 
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ities may be equitably treated with respect to 
Federal aid for land assembly and prepara- 
tion for redevelopment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Nevada a very brief 
question in connection with his amend- 
ments. Would not the amendment on 
page 6 to subsection (k) necessitate re- 
lettering the other subsections? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The amendment 
provides for the relettering of the other 
subsections. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
which, has considered this matter from 
the time that I became a Member of this 
honorable body, I hope that the bill, with 
its amendments, will pass. I have fol- 
lowed the situation as closely as possible. 
I have attended all the public hearings 
in connection with it. This bill is a very 
carefully drawn compromise. It does 
not entirely please either those who want 
the work of slum clearance done entirely 
by private enterprise or those who want 
it done entirely by public bodies. It does 
give private redevelopment companies 
the first opportunity to bid on land ac- 
quired by the Redevelopment Agency, 
which is a public body. If private re- 
development companies cannot bid in 
such a way as to accomplish the housing 
required in a certain area, the bill per- 
mits a public housing body to build the 
necessary housing. It permits the Fed- 
eral Government to make an appropria- 
tion and receive back, at the end of 10 
years’ time, after an accounting over a 
period of years, half the money which 
it has appropriated for the District of 
Columbia. 

In conclusion, I believe that this is a 
practical, workable bill to eliminate 
slums in the District of Columbia, and I 
hope that the bill, with the amend- 
ments offered. by the Senator from Ne- 
vada, will be passed. The Senator from 
Nevada and the former Senator from 
Ohio, now Mr. Justice Burton, worked 
very hard on the bill. The compromises 
and technicalities of the bill have been 
worked out by those two gentlemen with 
a great deal of care and thoroughness. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate, let me say that last year 
our committee on housing held hearings 
on a national plan for housing. Among 
the proposals which were made, and ap- 
proved by the committee, was a plan for 
urban redevelopment. This bill is in 
fact an urban redevelopment bill, and 
not really a housing bill. The private 
enterprises which may buy the land may 
buy it somewhere else today if they wish 
to do so. The public enterprises which 
may buy the land may buy the land 
somewhere else if they wish to do so. 

The importance of the bill is that it 
would permit the accumulation by a 
public body land which would then be 
available for housing or, in some cases, 
other purposes. The large urban rede- 
velopment plans presented to our com- 
mittee by Mr. Hansen and Mr. Bettman 
provided for. general redevelopment of 
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cities and accumulation of land for vari- 
our purposes. Personally, I feel that the 
Federal Government is not interested in 
such a program, and that it ought to 
confine its urban redevelopment plan to 
projects having a close relation to hous- 
ing. This bill would serve that purpose 
for the District of Columbia. It would 
limit accumulation of land and urban 
redevelopment to slum areas and places 
where there is some hope of reconstruc- 
tion of housing. I think, therefore, that 
it is an important step, and in full accord 
with the national policy on which our 
committee has agreed. 

Whether it will produce housing, I do 
not know. The money which is appro- 
priated is provided, as I say, not for 
housing, but for the accumulation of 
land in such a way that it may be attrac- 


’ tive for building purposes. I have no 


doubt that a considerable part of it will 
be used for private building purposes, 
and perhaps some of it for public build- 
ing purposes. 

I do not believe that we should hesi- 
tate to go ahead in the District of Co- 
lumbia, simply because the national bill 
has not been passed. In fact, I think 
we have.a;much greater responsibility 
for action Here than we have in the Na- 
tion as a whole. We have here the local 
interest. _ have the interest which 
any city ought to have in getting rid of 
its own slums and providing decent hous- 
ing. We have the same interest here 
that the city of New York has in New 
York; and New York has gone ahead of 
the Federal projects. 

How far the Federal Government 
should assist local communities and 
States to redevelop land and build hous- 
ing is a doubtful question, which I think 
really doec not arise in this case. We 
are legislating as the local legislative 
body for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pend- 
ing measure is a hopeful and progressive 
measure, and that it should be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. 

Mr.CAPPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has made an excellent 
statement in support of the pending bill. 
Slum conditions in the National Capital 
are in reality shocking, and should have 
been corrected long ago. They have had 
attention from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, but difficulty has 
been encountered in working out a pro- 
gram which would be satisfactory all 
around. I believe that the program pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nevada is the 
best attempt which has ever been made, 
and that the pending bill should be 
enacted as quickly as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nevada a 
question in regard to the bill, beginning 
on page 4, line 18. I suppose the Sena- 
tor will agree with me that of the many 


causes of slum conditions in American 
cities, the primary cause probably is that 
the inhabitants of slums simply cannot 
afford to pay rents which would permit 
them to live under better conditions. I 
regret that time has not permitted me 
to make the careful study of the bill 
which I should like to have made. Hence 
I rise to seek information. 

I have heard it said—in fact, I be- 
lieve that some of my mail alleges— 
that the bill will not result in hous- 
ing facilities at rentals which the peo- 
ple now living in slum areas in the city 
of Washington can afford to pay. Cer- 
tainly we must eliminate the slums, but 
we must be assured that when we vote 
for this bill we are voting for a bill which 
will result in rentals which people now 
living under slum conditions can afford 
to pay. I raise the question as to the 
meaning of the language in lines 22 and 
23 on page 4. I was not able to hear 
the amendments the Senator offered, and 
I do not have copies of them. So I 
wish to query whether the language in- 
cluding the phrase “$13 per room per 
month” will not automatically, as legis- 
lation of this type comes to be adminis- 
tered, become the going rental. Of 
course, if $13 a month is the going rental, 
I think it is perfectly obvious and I be- 
lieve we can take judicial notice of the 
fact that Uhese people cannot pay such a 
rental, because a family of, let us say, 
four or five children and a mother and 
father, who will need a house of five or 
six rooms—certainly, if they are going to 
maintain a decent standard of living, 
they ought to have five or six rooms— 
cannot pay $13 per month per room. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that the bill does 
not contemplate that, at all. 

Thirteen dollars is to be the ceiling. 
The rentals under this bill will be fixed 
by an agency set up under the bill and by 
the District of Columbia Commissioners. 
The ceiling will be $13. The rentals will 
be fixed under that ceiling, in keeping 
vith the circumstances of those who will 
occupy the places and in keeping with 
their incomes—that is to say, their take- 
home incomes. The object and aim of 
the bill is to accommodate those of the 
very lowest incomes, when, as, and if 
public housing is constructed. 

Mr. MORSE. What check does the 
bill provide upon the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners, to make certain that 
the $13 figure which now is in the bill, as 
the Senator says, in theory as the ceiling, 
will not actually become the going 
rental? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The amendment I 
offered today will be in the nature of a 
check, and it will be a check. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought there was 
something on that point. I missed the 
amendment when it was read. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Ishall read it again, 
to the Senator: 

(k) “Public low-rent housing” means low- 
rent housing constructed by a public agency 
for families whose net family income does 
not exceed the income level (as determined, 
or from time to time redetermined, after 
public hearing, by the District Commis- 
sioners) as which a family of comparable 
size may be reasonably able to afford to pay 
the lowest rental at which private enter- 
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prise is providing an adequate supply of 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 


That is the check which has been 
worked out by such authorities as Gen- 
eral Grant, the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, former Sen- 
ator Burton, and the senior Senator from 
Nevada, with the idea of always consti- 
tuting a safeguard, so that any housing 
built by a public agency shall accommo- 
date those of the very lowest income 
group. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me make one fur- 
ther query about the amendment, Mr. 
President. Does the amendment mean 
that the public-housing agency must 
make available to such poor families 
houses built under this bill, at rates at 
least as low as the lowest rates which 
would be charged by private industry? 
Is that a correct understanding? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The rates will be 
lower than those which could possibly be 
charged for housing constructed by pri- 
vate industry looking to any degree of 
profit. The rate must be lower than 
that. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Public-housing rents 
would not be fixed under this bill. They 
would be fixed under the general USHA 
law. 

This bill would have no effect what- 
ever on public-housing rents. All this 
bill says is that public housing shall be 
provided only to those who cannot ob- 
tain normal, private housing, whatever 
the rate in Washington may be at that 
time. That is all that amendment refers 
to. It does not affect in any way the 
rates for public housing. Public-hous- 
ing rates are fixed under the USHA law. 
They run, as Senators know, from $5 to 
$7 or $8 a room a month, approximately, 
as I remember—much lower than the 
figure contained in this measure. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. The $13 figure contained 
in the pending measure as a limit is 
merely to indicate that private housing 
can go somewhat lower than that, but 
without subsidy it cannot possibly go 
down to the rates which may be pro- 
vided for public housing which may be 
built in the city of Washington. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may further point 
out to the Senator that section 8 of the 
bill was amended so as to provide hous- 
ing for those who might be dispossessed. 
The amendment reads as follcws: 

Sc. 8 (a). Prior to approval by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, pursuant to subpara- 
graph (2) of subsection 6 (b), of any 
redevelopment plan, the District Commis- 
sioners shall satisfy themselves (and shall 
so state at the public hearing required by 
such subparagraph) that decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing, substantially equal in 
quantity to the number of substandard 
dwelling units to be removed or demolished 
within the project area, under the proposed 
redevelopment plan, are available or will 
be provided (by construction pursuant to 
the redevelopment plan, or otherwise) in 
localities and at rates or prices, within the 
reach, of the low-income families displaced 
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or to be displaced (temporarily or perma- 
nently) pursuant to the redevelopment plan, 
from the project area. 


So I believe those who may be displaced 
are amply protected. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1426) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945.” 


GENERAL PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be a matter 
of legislative determination that.owing to 
technological and sociological changes, ob- 
solete lay-out, and other factors, conditions 
existing in the District of Columbia with 
respect to substandard housing and blighted 
areas, including the use of buildings in alleys 
as dwellings for human habitation, are in- 
jurious to the public health, safety, morals, 
and welfare; and it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to protect and 
promote the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
seat of the Government by eliminating all 
such injurious conditions by employing all 
means necessary and appropriate for the 
purpose; and control Ly regulatory processes 
having proved inadequate and insufficient to 
remedy the evils, it is in the judgment of 
Congress necessary to acquire property in the 
District of Columbia by gift, purchase, or the 
use of eminent domain to effectuate the de- 
clared policy by the discontinuance of the 
use for human habitation in the District of 
Columbia of substandard dwellings and of 
buildings in alleys and blighted areas, and 
thereby to eliminate the substandard hous- 
ing conditions and the communities in the 
inhabited alleys and blighted areas in such 
District; and it is necessary to modernize the 
planning and development of such portions 
of such District. The Congress finds that 
the foregoing cannot be accomplished by the 
ordinary operations of private enterprise 
alone without public participation in the 
planning and in the financing of land assem- 
bly for such development; and that for the 
economic soundness of this redevelopment 
and the accomplishment of the necessary 
social and economic benefits, and by reason 
of the close relationships between the devel- 
opment and uses of any part of an urban area 
with the development and uses of all other 
parts the sound replanning and redevelop- 
ment of an obsolescent or obsolescing portion 
of such District cannot be accomplished un- 
less it be done in the light of comprehensive 
and coordinated planning of the whole of 
the territory of the District of Columbia and 
its environs; and that this comprehensive 
planning and replanning should proceed 
vigorously without delay; and to these ends 
it is necessary to enact the provisions here- 
inafter set forth; and that the acquisition 
and the assembly of real property and the 
leasing or sale thereof for redevelopment 
pursuant to a project area redevelopment 
plan, all as provided in this act, is hereby 
declated to be a public use. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. The following terms, whenever used 
or referred to in this act, shall, for the pur- 
poses of this act and unless a different intent 
clearly appears from the context, be con- 
strued as follows: 

(a) The term “Agency” means the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency es- 
tablished by section 4 of this act. 

(b) “District Commissioners” means the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, 
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(c) “Housing” includes housing, dwelling, 
habitation, and residence. 

(d) “Housing project” means any low-rent 
housing (as defined in the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, U. S. C., title 42, ch. 8), 
the development or administration of which 
is assisted by the United States Housing Au- 
thority. 

(e) “Land” includes bare or vacant land, 
or the land under buildings, structures, or 
other improvements; also water and land 
under water. When employed in connection 
with “use,” as for instance, “use of land” or 
‘land use,” “land” also includes buildings, 
structures, and improvements existing or to 
be placed thereon. 

(f) “Low-rent housing” means safe and 
sanitary housing within the financial reach 
of families of comparatively low income and, 
as a guide for the standard of rental to be 
used as a maximum at the time of the en- 
actment of this law but not necessarily there- 
after, it is specified that such housing shall 
be rented at not more than $13 per room per 
month, excluding utilities. 

(g) “Lessee” includes the successors or 
assigns and successors in title of any lessee. 

(h) “Planning Commission” means the 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission. 

(i) “Proceeds”-means the money proceeds 
of sales or transfers by the Agency; and “net 
proceeds” means the gross proceeds after de- 
ducting commissions or other expenses of the 
sales or transfers. : 

(j) “Project area” is an area of such extent 
and location as may be adopted by the Plan- 
ning Commission and approved by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners after public hearing as 
an appropriate unit of redevelopment plan- 
ning for a redevelopment project separate 
from the redevelopment projects for other 
parts of the District of Columbia. In the 
provisions of this act relating to lease or sale 
by the Agency, for abbreviation “project 
area” is used for the remainder of the project 
area after taking out those pieces of prop- 
erty which in accordance with section 7 (a) 
of this act shall have been or are to be trans- 
ferred for public uses. 

(k) “Public low-rent housing” means low- 
rent housing constructed by a public agency 
for families whose net family income does 
not exceed the income level (as determined, 
or from time to time redetermined, after pub- 
lic hearing, by the District Commissioners) 
at which a family of comparable size may be 
reasonably able to afford to pay the lowest 
rental at which private enterprise is pro- 
viding an adequate supply of decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing. 

(1) “Purchaser” includes the successors or 
assigns and successors in title of any pur- 
chaser. 

(m) “Real property” includes land; also in- 
cludes land together’ with the buildings, 
structures, fixtures, and other improvements 
thereon; also includes liens, estates, ease- 
ments, and other interests therein; and also 
includes restrictions or limitations upon the 
use of land, buildings, or structures other 
than those imposed by exercise of the police 
power. 

(n) “Redevelopment” means replanning, 
clearance, redesign, and rebuilding of project 
areas, including open-space types of uses, 
such as streets, recreation and other public 
grounds, and spaces around buildings, as 
well as buildings, structures, and improve- 
ments, but not excluding the continuance of 
some of the existing buildings or uses in a 
project area. For the purposes of this act, 
“redevelopment” also includes the replan- 
ning, redesign, and original development of 
undeveloped areas which, by reason of street 
lay-out, lot lay-out, or other causes, are back- 
ward and stagnant and therefore blighted 
and for which replanning and land assembly 
are deemed necessary as a condition of sound 
development. 
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(o) “Redevelopment .company” means a 
private or public corporation or body cor- 
porate, whether organized under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code or the laws of the 
United States or any State, or an unincorpo- 
rated association, trust, or other legal entity, 
which, by. virtue of the statutes, charter, ar- 
ticles of incorporation, instruments of trust, 
or other instrument defining its powers, has 
the power to become a lessee or purchaser of 
a project area and to conform to the provi- 
sions of this act and to perform fully and 
comply with the terms of the lease or sale 
of such area or part thereof to it. 

(p) “Rentals’’ means the rents specified in 
a lease to be paid by the ledsee to the 
Agency; “net rentals” means gross rentals 
after deducting taxes payable by the Agency. 

(q) “Revenues” means the revenues or in- 
come received by the Agency from real pronp- 
erty while held by it and operated or tem- 
porarily let by it and not yet leased, trans- 
ferred, or sold by it; and “net revenues” 
means the gross revenues after deducting re- 
pair, management, maintenance, insurance. 
and other operating expenses and taxes paid 
or payable by the Agency. 

(r) “Substandard housing conditions” 
means the conditions obtaining in connection 
with the existence of any dwelling, or dwell- 
ings, or housing accommodations for human 
beings, which because of lack sanitary 
facilities, ventilation, or light, of because of 
dilapidation, overcrowding, faulty interior 
arrangement, or any combination of these 
factors, is in the opinion of ‘the 'Commis- 
sioners detrimental to the Badiety, health, 
morals, or welfare of the inh#Bitdnts of the 
District of Columbia. ™ ; 


ESTABLISHMENT AND POWERS OF THE AGENCY 


Sec. 4. (a) The District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency is hereby established 
and shall be composed of five members. Two 
members shall be appointed by the President 
and three members shall be appointed by the 
District Commissioners, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. One of the Presidential 
appointees may be an official of the United 
States Government; one appointee of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners may be an official of the 
District of Columbia government. Each non- 
official appointee shall have been a resident 
of the District of Columbia for at least the 
five next preceding years, and shall have been 
engaged or employed during such time in 
private business or industry, or the private 
practice of a profession, in the District of 
Columbia. The terms of members shall be 
for 5 years, except that the first appointment 
of one of the Presidential appointees shall be 
for 3 years and the other for 5 years; one of 
the first appointments of the District Com- 
missioners shall be for 4 years, one for 2 
years, and one for 1 year: Provided, That in 
the event any member shall cease to hold the 
official position held by him at the time of 
his designation or appointment, such cessa- 
tion shall be deemed to create a vacancy in 
his membership on the Agency, such vacancy, 
as well as all vacancies from other causes, to 
be filled by designation or appointment by 
the President or District Commissioners for 
the unexpired term. The members shall re- 
ceive no salary as such, but those members 
who hold no other salaried public position 
shall be pair a per diem of $20 for each day 
of service at meetings or on the work of the 
Agency. 

(b) The said District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Agency is hereby made a body cor- 
porate of perpetual duration, the powers of 
which shall be vested in and exercised by the 
board of directors thereof, consisting of the 
five members thereof appointed as above set 
forth. It shall have the power to adopt, alter, 
and use a corporate seal which shall be 
judicially noticed; to make contracts; to sue 
and be sued, to complain and defend in its 
own name in any court of competent juris- 
diction, State, Federal, or municipal; to make, 
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deliver, and receive deeds, leases, and other 
instruments and to take title to real and 
other property in its own name; to adopt, 
prescribe, amend, repeal, and enforce bylaws, 
rules, and regulations for the exercise of its 
powers under this act or governing the man- 
ner in which its business may be conducted 
and the powers granted to it by this act may 
be exercised and enjoyed, including the se- 
lection of its chairman and other officers, 
together with provisions for such commit- 
tees and the functions thereof as it may deem 
necessary for facilitation of its work; to pro- 
tect and enforce any right conferred upon 
it by this act, or otherwise acquired, includ- 
ing any lease, sale, or other agreement rvade 
by or with it; and in general to exercise all 
the powers necessary or proper to the per- 
formance ’*6f its duties and functions under 
this act. 


POWER TO ACQUIRE AND ASSEMBLE REAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 5. (a) Subject to and in accordance 
with the procedures, conditions, and other 
provisions of this act, the Agency is hereby 
granted the power to further the redevelop- 
ment of blighted territory in the District of 
Columbia and the prevention, reduction, or 
elimination of blighting factors or causes of 
blight and for that purpose to acquire and 
assemble real property by purchase, exchange, 
gift, dedication, or eminent domain, and in- 
cluding the power to rent, maintain, man- 
age, operate, repair, clear, transfer, lease, and 
sell such real. property, but excluding the 
power to huild.new structures thereon (other 
than the improvements mentioned in section 
7 (i) or the power to enlarge, extend, or make 
major structural improvements of existing 
buildings). 

(b) Condemnation proceedings for the ac- 
quisition of real property for said purposes 
shall be conducted in accordance with the 
procedural provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the acquisition of land 
in the District of Columbia for the use of the 
United States,” approved March 1, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1415), or acts which may amend or 
supplement said act. The title to properties 
acquired under this present act shall be 
taken by and and in the name of the Agency 
and proceedings for coademnation or other 
acquisition of property shall be bought by 
and in the name of the Agency. 


GENERAL AND PROJECT AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Planning Commission is 
hereby directed to make and, from time to 
time, develop’'a comprehensive or general 
plan of the District of Columbia, including 
tie appropriate maps, charts, tables, and 
descriptive, interpretative, and analytical 
matter, which plan is intended to serve as a 
general framework or guide of development 
within which the various project areas may 
be more precisely planned and calculated, 
and which comprehensive or general plan 
shall include at least a land-use plan which 
designates the proposed general distribution 
and general locations and extents of the uses 
of the land for housing, business, industry, 
recreation, €ducation, public buildings, pub- 
lic reservations, and other general categories 
of public and private uses of the land. 

(b) For the exercise of the powers granted 
to the Agency by this act for the acquisition 
and disposition of real property for the re- 
development of a project area, the following 
steps and plans shall be requisite, namely: 

(1) Adoption by the Planning Commission 
of the boundaries of the project area pro- 
posed by it, submission of such boundaries 
to the District Commissioners, and approval 
thereof by said Commissioners. 

(2) Adoption by the Planning Commission 
and submission to, and, after a public hear- 
ing thereon, approval by the District Com- 
missioners, of the redevelopment plan of the 
project area which shall contain a site and 
use plan for the redevelopment of the area, 


including the approximate locations and ex- 
tents of the land uses proposed for and with- 
in the area, such as public buildings, streets, 
and other public works and utilities, hous- 
ing, recreation, business, industry, schools, 
public and private open spaces, and other 
categories of public and private uses. Such 
plan shall aYso contain specifications of 
standards of population density and building 
intensity. Any such plan may also specify, 
by means of specification of maximum rent- 
als or other basis, the amount or character 
or class of any low-rent housing for which 
the area or part thereof is proposed to be re- 
developed. 

(c) In relation to the location and ex- 
tent of public works and utilities, public 
buildings, and other public uses in the gen- 
eral plan or in a‘project area plan, the Plan- 
ning Commission is directed to confer with 
the Federal and District public officials, 
boards, authorities, and agencies under whose 
administrative jurisdictions such Uses re- 
spectively fall. In the project area planning, 
the Planning Commission is directed to con- 
sult from time to time with the agency, and 
the agency shall be free at all times to sub- 
mit to the Planning Commission sug- 
gestions regarding both the location and 
extent of project areas and the use and site 
plans of project areas. 

(d) After a project area redevelopment 
plan shall have been adopted by the Plan- 
ning Commission and approved by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, the Planning Commis- 
sion shall forthwith certify said plan to the 
Agency, whereupon said Agency shall pro- 
ceed to the exercise of the powers granted 
to it in this act for the acquisition and as- 
sembly of the real property of the area. Fol- 
lowing such certification, no new construc- 
tion shall be authorized by the District Com- 
missioners in such area, including substan- 
tial remodeling or conversion or rebuilding, 
enlargement, or extension or major structural 
improvements on existing buildings, but not 
including ordinary maintenance or remodel- 
ing or changes necessary to continue the 
occupancy. 


TRANSFER, LEASE, OR SALE. OF REAL PROPERTY IN 
PROJECT AREA FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE USES 
Src. 7. (a) After the real property in the 

project area shall have been assembled by 

the Agency, the Agency shall have the power 
to transfer to and shall at a practicable time 
or times transfer by deeds to the United 

States or to the District of Columbia, or to 

the appropriate Federal or District public 

body, department, or agency, those pieces of 
real property which, in accordance with the 
approved project area redevelopment plan, are 
to be devoted to public uses (other than pub- 
lic housing) falling within the construction 
or administrative jurisdiction of Federal or 
District agencies, such as streets and other 
utilities and works, Federal and District pub- 
lic buildings, public recreational spaces, and 
schools. The Federal agencies and the public 
agencies of the District of Columbia are here- 
by empowered, respectively, to acquire real 
property from the Agency for the uses re- 
spectively specified in the project area plan 
and to pay for same out of their funds duly 
appropriated for such acquisition. Except- 
ing for such property as may be transfered 
by dedication, gift, or exchange, the trans- 
feree agency shall pay to the Agency such 
sum as may be agreed upon or, in the ab- 
sence of agreement, as may be fixed by the 

Attorney General. 

(b) The Agency shall have the power to 
lease or sell the remainder of the project 
area as an entirety to a redevelopment com- 
pany or to an individual or a partnership. 
Said remainder may include streets or parts 
thereof which in accordance with the plan 
are to be closed or vacated or other than 
publicly owned properties; and the Federal 
and District departments and agencies are 
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empowered to transfer said spaces or prop- 
erties to the Agency for such sums or other 
consideration as may be agreed upon. 

(c) Any such lease or sale may be made 
without public bidding but only after a pub- 
lic hearing, after 10 days’ public notice, by 
the Agency upon the proposed lease or sale 
and the provisions thereof. 

(ad) The term of any such lease shall be 
fixed by the Agency and the instrument of 
lease may provide for renewals upon reap- 
praisals and with rentals and other provi- 
sions adjusted to such reappraisals. Every 
such lease or sale shall provide that the lessee 
or purchaser shall carry out or cause to be 
carried out the approved project area re- 
development plan or approved modifications 
thereof and that no use shall be made of any 
land or real property included in the lease 
or sale nor any building or structure erected 
thereon which does not conform to such 
approved plan or approved modifications 
thereof. In the instrument, or instruments, 
of lease or sale, the Agency may include such 
other terms, conditions, and provisions as in 
its judgment will provide reasonable: assur- 
ance of the priority of the obligations of the 
lease or sale and of conformance to the plan 
over any other obligations of the lessee or 
purchaser and also assurance of the financial 
and legal ability of the lessee or purchaser 
to carry out and conform to the plan and 
the terms and conditions of the lease or sale; 
also, such terms, conditions, and specifica- 
tions concerning buildings, improvements, 
subleases, or tenancies, maintenance and 
management, and any other related matters 
as the Agency may reasonably impose or 
approve, including provisions whereby the 
obligations to carry out and conform to the 
project area plan shall run with the land. 
In the event that maximum rentals to be 
charged to tenants of housing be specified, 
provision may be made for periodic recon- 
sideration of such rental bases, with a view 
to proposing modification of the project area 
plan with respect to such rentals. 

(e) Until the Agency certifies that all 
building constructions and other physical 
improvements specified to be done and made 
by the purchaser of the area have been com- 
pleted, the purchaser shall have no power 
to convey the area, or any part thereof, 
without the consent of the Agency; and no 
such consent shall be given unless the 
grantee or mortgagee of the purchaser obli- 
gates itself or himself by written instrument 
to the Agency to carry out that portion of 
the redevelopment plan which falls within 
the boundaries of the conveyed property, 
and also that the grantee, his or its heirs, 
representatives, successors, and assigns, shall 
have no right or power to convey, lease, or 
let the conveyed property or any part thereof 
or erect or use any building or structure 
erected thereon free from the obligation and 
requirement to conform to the approved 
project area redevelopment plan or approved 
modifications thereof. 

(f) In lieu of the lease or sale of a project 
area as an entirety, the Agency shall have the 
power to lease or sell parts of such area 
separately to individuals, partnerships, or 
redevelopment companies. Any such sale 
or lease of a part or parts of a project area 
shall be fully subject to the provisions of 
subsections (c), (d), and (e) of this section. 

(g) No lease or sale of any project area or 
portion thereof shall be made by the Agency 
to any public redevelopment company unless 
the terms of such lease or sale shall provide 
greater compensation to the Agency than any 
offer or combination of offers based on sub- 
stantially the same area and substantially 
the same redevelopment plan which shall be 
received from any responsible private sources 
(eligible as purchasers or lessees under this 
act) within a reasonable announced period 
of time (not less than 30 days) after the 
public hearing on such proposed lease or 
sale. It is the intent of this provision that 
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private enterprise as represented through a 
responsible private redevelopment company, 
individual, or partnership shall be given a 
preference over any public redevelopment 
company in such lease or sale provided such 
preference can be given, in the judgment of 
the Agency, consistently with the protection 
of the public interest and consistently with 
@ purpose to resort to a public redevelop- 
ment company only in the event that pri- 
vate enterprise shall not reasonably be avail- 
able for the development of the project area 
or the part thereof under consideration. 

(h) The Agency may itself demolish any 
existing structure or clear the area or any 
part thereof, or may specify the demolition 
and clearance to be performed by a lessee or 
purchaser within a reasonable time after 
such lease or purchase. The Agency may 
specify a reasonable time schedule and rea- 
sonable conditions for the construction of 
buildings and other improvements by a lessee 
or purchaser: Provided, That any such time 
schedule or condition shall be specified prior 
to the offering of the area or part thereof for 
lease or sale, and shall be equally binding 
upon any purchaser or lessee, public or pri- 
vate. The cost of demolition or clearance 
made by the Agency pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be treated as an item of cost 
of the acquisition of the area. 

(i) In order to facilitate the lease or sale 
of a project area or, in the event that the 
lease or sale is of parts of an area, then 
to facilitate the leases or sales of such parts, 
the Agency shall have the power to include 
in the cost payable by it the cost of the 
construction of local streets and sidewalks 
within the area or of grading and other 
local public surface or subsurface facilities 
necessary for shaping the area as the site 
of the redevelopment of the area. The 
Agency may arrange with the appropriate 
Federal or District agencies for the reim- 
bursement of such outlays from funds or 
assessments raised or levied for such 
purposes. 


HOUSING FOR DISPLACED FAMILIES 


Sec. 8. (a) Prior to approval by the 
District Commissioners, pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (2) of subsection 6 (b), of any 
redevelopment plan, the District Commis- 
sioners shall satisfy themselves (and shall 
50 state at the public hearing required by 
such subparagraph) that decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing, substantially equal in 
quantity to the number of substandard 
dwelling units to be removed or demolished 
within the project area, under the proposed 
redevelopment plan, are available or will be 
provided (by construction pursuant to the 
redevelopment plan, or otherwise) in local- 
ities, and at rents or prices, within the reach 
of the low-income families displaced or to 
be displaced (temporarily or permanently), 
pursuant to the redevelopment plan, from 
the project area. 

(b) Families displaced by slum clearance 
or redevelopment under this act shall be 
given preference as tenants to fill vacancies 
occurring in housing owned or operated with- 
in the District of Columbia by Federal or 
District of Columbia governmental agencies 
until appropriate housing is available to such 
families. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FROM PROSPECTIVE 
LESSEE OR PURCHASER 


Src. 9. As an aid in the acquisition of the 
real property of a project area, the Agency 
may accept a fund or, at an agreed value, 
any parcel or parcels of property within such 
area, from any redevelopment company or 
partnership or individual, subject to a pro- 
vision that in the event the supplier of any 
such fund or the conveyor of such property 
shall become the purchaser of the project 
area or any part or parts thereof such fund 
or the agreed value of such property shall be 
credited on the purchase price of such area 
or part thereof and if there be an excess 
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above the cost of acquisition of the area such 
excess shall be returned, and that in the 
event that such supplier or conveyor does not 
become the purchaser of such area or any 
part thereof, the amount of the fund or the 
agreed value of such property (as the case 
may be) shall be paid to such supplier or 
conveyor. , 

‘USE-VALUE APPRAISALS 


Sec. 10. After the Agency shall have assem- 
bled and acquired the real property of a proj- 
ect area, it shall, as an aid to it in determin- 
ing the rentals and other terms upon which 
it will lease or the price at which it will sell 
the area or parts thereof, place a use-value 
upon each piece or tract of land within the 
area which, in accordance with the plan, is to 
be used for private uses or for low-rent hous- 
ing, such use-value to be based on the 
planned use; and, for the purpose of this 
use valuation, it shall cause a use-value ap- 
praisal to be made by two or more land-value 
experts employed by it for the purpose; but 
nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed as requiring the Agency to base 
its rentals or selling prices upon such ap- 
praisal. 

The aggregate use value placed, for pur- 
poses of lease or sale, upon all land, within 
a@ particular project area, leased or sold by 
the Agency pursuant to this act shall be not 
less than one-third of the aggregate cost to 
the Agency of acquiring all such land (ex- 
cluding the cost of old buildings destroyed 
and the demolition and clearance thereof). 


PROTECTION OF REDEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Sec. 11. (a) Previous to the execution and 
delivery by the Agency of a lease or convey- 
ance to a redevelopment company or previous 
to the consent by the Agency to an assign- 
ment or conveyance by a lessee or purchaser 
to a redevelopment company, the articles or 
certificate of incorporation or association or 
charter or other basic instrument of such 
company shall contain provisions so defining, 
limiting, and regulating the exercise of the 
powers of the company that neither the com- 
pany nor its stockholders, its officers, its di- 
rectors, its members, its beneficiaries, its 
bondholders, or other creditors or other per- 
sons shall have any power to amend or to 
effect the amendment of the terms and con- 
ditions of the lease or the terms and condi- 
tions of the sale without the consent of the 
Agency or, in relation to the project area re- 
development plan, without the approval of 
any proposed modification in accordance 
with the provisions of section 12 of this act; 
and no action of stockholders, officers, direc- 
tors, bondholders, creditors, partners, or other 
persons, nor any reorganization, dissolution, 
receivership, consolidation, foreclosure, or 
any other change in the status or obliga- 
tion of any redevelopment company, partner- 
ship, or individual in any litigation or pro- 
ceeding in any Federal or other court shall 
effect any release or any impairment or modi- 
fication of the lease or terms of sale or of the 
project area redevelopment plan unless such 
consent or approval be obtained. 

(b) Redevelopment corporations may be 
organized under the provisions of subchap- 
ter 4 of chapter XVIII of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia approved March 
3, 1901, as amended (title 29, ch. 2 of the 
District of Columbia Code, 1940 edition); 
and said corporations shall have the power 
to be redevelopment companies under this 
act and to acquire and hold real property for 
the purposes set forth in this act and to exer- 
cise all other powers granted to redevelop- 
ment companies in this act subject to the 
provisions, limitations, and obligations set 
forth in this act. 

(c) A redevelopment company, individual, 
or partnership to which any project area or 
part thereof is leased or sold under this act 
shall keep books of account of its operations 
of or transactions relating to such area or 
part thereof entirely separate and distinct 
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from its or his accounts of and for any other 
project area or part thereof or any other rea) 
or enterprise; and no lien or other 
interest shall be placed upon any real prop- 
erty in said area to secure any indebtedness 
or obligation of the redevelopment company, 
individual, or partnership incurred for or in 
relation to any property or enterprise out- 
side of said area. 
MODIFICATIONS OF REDEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Sec.12. An approved project area rede- 
velopment plan may be modified at any time 
or times: Provided, That any such modifica- 
tion as it may affect an area or part thereof 
which has been sold or leased shall not be- 
come effective without the consent in writ- 
ing of the purchaser or lessee thereof: Pro- 
vided further, That such modification may 
be effected only through adoption by the 
Planning Commission and subsequent sub- 
mission to and approval by the District Com- 
missioners, as hereinafter provided. Before 
approval, the District Commissioners shall 
hold a public hearing on the proposed modi- 
fication, notice of the time and place of 
which shall be given by mail sent at least 
10 days prior to the hearing to the then 
owners of the real properties in the project 
area and of the real properties immediately 
adjoining or across the street from the pro)- 
ect area. The District Commissioners may 
refer back to the Planning Commission any 


project area redevelopment plan ject area 
boundaries, or modification mitted to it, 
together with their r dation for 
changes in such plan, bound: or modi- 


fication, and, if such recommeénded changes 
be adopted by the Planning Commission and 
be in turn approved by the; District Com- 
missioners, the plan, boundaries, or modi- 
fication as thus changed shall be and become 
the approved plan, boundaries, or modifi- 
cation. 


LIMITATION UPON TAX EXEMPTION 


Sec. 13. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to authorize or require the ex- 
emption of any real property from taxation. 
No real property acquired by the Agency un- 
der this act shall be exempt from taxation 
by reason of such acquisition or by reason 
of the holding thereof by the Agency; and, 
in the case of any piece of real property, 
which, under the projec’: area redevelopment 
plan, is designated to be used for Federal or 
District or other tax-exempt uses, the exemp- 
tion of such real property from taxation 
granted by or in the act entitled “An act to 
define the real property exempt from taxation 
in the District of Columbia (Public Law 846, 
77th Cong.)”, or other statute, shall not com- 
mence until title thereto shall have been 
transferred from the agency to the United 
States or the District of Columbia or to a 
Federal or District public agency as provided 
in section of this act or sold or leased to a 
public redevelopment company or other 
public corporation or tax-exempt agency and 
may thereby become exempt from taxation 
by reason of the provisions of statutes other 
than this present act; the intention being 
that ownership or operation by the agency in 
the exercise of its power under this present 
act shall not, in and of itself, produce tax 
exemption. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURE AND EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 14. The Agency is hereby authorized 
and empowered— 

(a) to procure services or make any pur- 
chase without regard to the provisions of 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, pro- 
vided the aggregate amount involved is not 
more than $100; 

(b) to secure planning, land economics and 
valuation services, and other expert services 
related to the acquisition and disposition of 
real property, by contract or otherwise, at 
rates of pay or fees not to exceed those usual 
for similar services elsewhere, and without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1923, and 
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to section 3709 of Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed: Provided, That this exemption shall not 
apply to persons employed by the Agency on 
a permanent basis; 

(c) to appoint and employ such officers 
and employees as it may find necessary for 
the proper performance of its duties under 
this act and to prescribe their authorities, 
duties, responsibilities, and tenures and fix 
their compensations; such appointments and 
employments to be made in conformance with 
the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended; and 

(d) to make such expenditures, subject to 
audit under the general law, for the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of adequate vehicles, 
furnishings, equipment, supplies, books of 
reference, directories, periodicals, newspa- 
pers, printing and binding, and for such 
other expenses as may from time to time be 
found necessary for the proper administra- 
tion of this act. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 15. On or before the last day of Sep- 
tember of each year the Agency shall make 
an annual report to Congress of its opera- 
tions and expenditures for the immediately 
preceding fiscal year, said report to include 
a financial balance sheet of its entire opera- 
tions hereunder, and a recital in such par- 
ticularity as, is feasible of what the Agency 
proposes to do during the next succeeding 
fiscal year.,, The Agency shall make such other 
and further, rts, in such form and at such 
times as the Congress by concurrent reso- 
lution shall require. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 16. (a) "There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, whatever amounts are nec- 
essary to the Planning Commission, in 
addition to other funds which may be appro- 
priated to it on private funds made available 
to it (the acceptance of which is hereby au- 
thorized), for the making or modification of a 
general or comprehensive plan and the mak- 
ing or modification of project area redevelop- 
ment plans and for surveys as authorized in 
this act, and other administrative expenses 
in connection therewith. The Commission is 
also authorized to receive any grants that the 
Congress may appropriate for said purposes 
to the various States and municipalities and 
the District of Columbia. 

(b) There.jis further authorized to be ap- 
propriated, aut of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $20,000,000, which sum 
shall be placed to the credit of a special trust 
fund to be established for the purposes here- 
inafter set out. There shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States and 
credited to said special trust fund all reve- 
nues, rentals, proceeds, and other funds re- 
ceived by the Agency. The said special trust 
fund is hereby made available to the Agency 
for the purpose of acquiring real property and 
performing gny act required or authorized by 
this act. The Agency shall from time to time 
submit to the District Commissioners esti- 
mates of amounts for the reasonable and 
necessary expenses of the Agency, including 
personal services, and such amounts as may 
be approved by the District Commissioners 
shall be available from the said special trust 
fund for such expenses, 

(c) As of the last day of the tenth fiscal 
year beginning after approval of this act, 
or as of such later date as may be fixcd by 
the Congress, there shall be transferred and 
credited to miscellaneous receipts of the 
United States the balance in the said special 
trust fund after deducting (a) such amount 
as may be necessary for the completion of 
any approved project the acquisition of which 
has been begun and (b) such amount for 
operating expenses of the agency for 1 year 
as may be approved by the District Com- 
missioners, If the balance so transferred 
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and credited be insufficient to reimburse the 
United States for appropriations made pur- 
suant to paragraph (b) of this section, then 
an amount equal to 50 percent of the deficit 
shall be payable to the United States from 
revenues of the District of Columbia in in- 
stallments of equal amounts for each of 10 
years. The District Commissioners shall in- 
clude in their annual estimates of appro- 
priations items for the payment of such 
installments. The aforesaid deficit shall be 
determined by deducting from the total of 
said appropriations an amount equal to (a) 
the fund transferred and credited to mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the United States, (b) 
the cost to the Agency of the real property 
owned by it on said date, and (c) the re- 
serve for completion of approved projects. 
All subsequent proceeds, revenues, and rentals 
from said real property shall be credited to 
the said special trust fund, to be disposed 
of as the Congress may direct. 

(d) In the event that, subsequent to the 
passage of this act, Congress enacts general 
legislation authorizing Federal assistance to 
localities for purposes of land assembly and 
preparation for redevolpment, any Federal 
agency allocating such assistance shall, in 
extending such assistance to the District of 
Columbia, take into consideration the assist- 
ance of similar nature authorized under this 
act, with a view to assuring that other local- 
ities may be equitably treated with respect to 
Federal aid for land assembly and preparation 
for redevelopment. 


ACQUISITION UNDER DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ALLEY 
DWELLING ACT 


Sec. 17. From and after the termination 
of the period of 3 years, beginning with the 
date of the approval of this act, all authority 
granted by the act known as the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act, approved June 
12, 1934, as amended, to acquire, by purchase, 
condemnation, or gift, lands, buildings and 
structures, or any interest therein, is hereby 
transferred to and vested in the Agency cre- 
ated by this act. During said 3-year period 
said authority may be exercised by the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority only for 
projects that shall have been approved by 
the Planning Commission and the District 
Commissioners: Provided, however, That fail- 
ure of the Planning Commission or the Dis- 
trict Commissioners to approve or disapprove 
in writing within 60 days after the submis- 
sion by the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority shall be equivalent to a formal ap- 
proval. Nothing contained in said Alley 
Dwelling Act or in this act shall be inter- 
preted as precluding the inclusion at any 
time of any alley or inhabited alley or alley 
dwelling or dwelling or square containing an 
inhabited alley in a project area to be 
planned, acquired, and disposed of under the 
provisions of this act. Any real property ac- 
quired by the Agency under the authority of 
the Alley Dwelling Act may be transferred 
or may be sold or leased by the Agency as 
provided in this act for real property ac- 
quired for a project’area redevelopment. The 
National Capital Housing Authority is hereby 
deciared to be a redevelopment company 
and ‘3 hereby granted the power to purchase 
or lease redevelopment areas or parts thereof 
from the Agency in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 


CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. (a) On and after July 1, 1955, it 
shall be unlawful for any owner of such prop- 
erty to use or occupy, or to lease or rent, or 
permit occupancy of any alley building or 
alley structure as a dwelling in the District of 
Columbia. 

(b) No alley dwelling shall be constructed 
in the District of Columbia, nor shall any 
building or structure be moved, altered, or 
converted for use as an alley dwelling. 


(c) Any person violating any of the provi- 
sions of this section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
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than $500 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 6 months or both. Each week of 7 days 
of the continuance of any such violation shall 
constitute a separate offense. 


ENCOURAGEMENT AND AID TO PRIVATE LENDING 
INSTITUTIONS 


Src. 19. (a) To provide for and to facilitate 
the improvement of housing and other im- 
proved real estate in the District of Columbia, 
Federal savings and loan associations of the 
District of Columbia and building associations 
and building and loan associations operating 
under the laws of the District of Columbia 
are authorized, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, to make loans for the im- 
provement of homes or other improved real 
estate in the District of Columbia without 
security: Provided, That no such loan with- 
out security shall be made in a sum in excess 
of $2,000. 

(b) Any financial institution or other 
lending organization operating under the 
laws of the United States or the District of 
Columbia is authorized, notwithstanding any 
other law or regulation, to make loans to 
redevelopment corporations to finance the 
improvement of any project area as provided 
in this act. 


EFFECT UPON EXISTING STATUTES 


Skec. 20. (a) In the making and approval 
of project area redevelopment plans, the 
Planning Commission and the District Com- 
missioners shall not be limited or bound by 
the provisions of sections 7-108, 7-117, 7-122, 
and 7-301 of the District of Columbia Code 
(1940 edition) (act of March 2, 1893, 27 Stat. 
532, ch. 197, sec. 1; act of May 31, 1900, 31 
Stat. 248, ch. 599, sec. 2; act of March 4, 1913, 
37 Stat. 949, ch. 150; act of March 3, 1901, 
31 Stat. 1429, ch. 854, sec. 1608, as amended) 
relating to width, location, and length of 
streets and highways. No department, in- 
strumentality, agency, or official of the Fed- 
eral Government or of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall have any power to release or 
modify or depart from any feature or detail 
of an approved redevelopment plan or part 
thereof unless such release, modification, or 
departure be adopted by the Planning Com- 
mission and approved by the District Com- 
missioners in accordance with the provisions 
of section 12 of this act or unless the modi- 
fication or departure be approved by act of 
Congress. 

(b) Any power granted the District Com- 
missioners or any District or Federal agency 
by the District of Columbia Code or by any 
statute may, in addition to the purposes now 
specified, be exercised in furtherance of the 
protection or carrying out of any redevelop- 
ment plan or modification made and approved 
under this act. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 21. If any provisions of this act or the 
application thereof to any body, agency, sit- 
uation, or circumstances be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act and the application of 
such provision to other bodies, agencies, sit- 
uations, or circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec. 22. Thfs act shall take effect 90 days 
after the date of its approval. 


USE OF SURPLUS EQUIPMENT FOR SOIL- 
EROSION CONTROL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at the 
last call of the calendar, objection was 
raised to consideration of Senate bill 
1414, Calendar No. 583, when it was 
reached. The bill was introduced by the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KEELAR]. 

Today I have discussed the matter with 
the minority leader as well as with the 
majority leader, and also with the Sena- 
tors who opposed consideration of the 
bill when it was called some time ago. I 
ask that the bill be now considered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again indicate the calendar 
number of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
583. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Lecistative CierK. A bill (S. 
1414) to assist in soil-conservation and 
water-conservation work by making cer- 
tain surplus materials, equipment, and 
supplies available for such work through 
the distribution thereof, by grant or loan, 
to public bodies organized under State 
laws, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the bill comes from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry by 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct; it 
comes with unanimous approval. 

Mr. WHITE. And it would make avail- 
able to the Department of Agriculture, 
for distribution among the States certain 
properties which may be declared surplus 
and which may be useful in soil-erosion 
undertakings and related subjects; is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed following my remarks a state- 
ment from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as well as a letter from the Surplus 
Property Administrator and the report 
which accompanied the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, the letter, and the report (No. 
584) were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, October 17, 1945. 
Informal memorandum for Senator ELLENDER. 

Confirming my conversation with you re- 
garding S. 1414, the question as to the posi- 
tion of the Department with respect to this 
bill has been discussed with the Secretary. 

Conferences have been held with repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Surplus Property Administration. It 
was agreed with representatives of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget that the Department 
would indicate to the Congress that the 
question had been discussed with representa- 
tives of the agency and that they had no 
objection to the expressions of our point of 
view, but believed that it would be desirable 
for the bill to require the keeping of a rec- 
ord of the transfers of property pursuant 
to the bill and for the reporting of such 
transfers in the next annual budget sub- 
mission. It was also agreed with the Bureau 
of the Budget and the representatives of 
the Surplus Property Administration that 
we would indicate that the Surplus Prop- 
erty 'Administration believed that the bill 
was in need of some additional language to 
correlate its operation with the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act, especially with respect to the appli- 
cation of priorities. The wording of the 
amendment to meet the views of the two 
agencies has been discussed with their rep- 
resentatives and approved by them. It is pro- 
posed to amend S. 1414 by adding a new sec- 
tion which shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) In carrying out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary is granted the pri- 
ority given to agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under section 12 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended (58 Stat. 
768). 


It is Calendar No. 
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“(b) The Secretary shall maintain a rec- 


and distributed, and the appraised value of 
all such property distributed for use as pro- 
vided in section 2 shall be reported in the 
annual budget as submitted to Congress.” 

Therefore, subject to the inclusion of these 
amendments, the Secretary has authorized 
us to report to you informally that he is in 
favor of the purposes and objectives of the 
bill and believes that its enactment would 
result in much immediate and permanent 
good to farmers. 

Por your information I am enclosing a 
copy of Mr. Symington’s letter to Senator 
THomas with respect to S. 1414. 

Bos SHIELDS. 
Hon. ELMER THomMas, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Tuomas: Thank you very 
much for sending me a copy of 9. 14174 on the 
subject of transferring, without charge to 
the Department of Agriculture, surplus prop- 
erty suitable for soil conservation and other 
purposes. 

As you know, the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 provides that transfers of property to 
Federal agencies shall be at fair value in order 
not to augment through surplus-property dis- 
posal the appropriations for Pederal agencies 
otherwise established by the Congress. 

While, of course, the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration has no interest in opposing the 
donation of property to Federal agencies if 
the Congress sees fit so to do, I am sure that 
you will appreciate that the enactment of a 
bill of this character would be a reversal of 
ne intent of the Congress indicated 


I should add that it is our feeling that ad- 
ministration of the Surplus Property Act can 
best be accomplished by making amendments 
thereto of a general nature where the Con- 
gress deems it advisable rather than by enact- 
ing a number of independent acts 
specific cases. If a bill such as S. 1414 is 
enacted as a separate statute, a number of 
probiems will arise. For example, it will be 
very difficult to determine the application of 
the priority and preference provisions of the 
Surplus Property Act to property covered by 
the bill. 

This letter has been approved by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. However, 
he has asked me to call the committee’s at- 
tention to the fact that the bill does not con- 
tain any provision requiring the Department 
of Agriculture to keep accounting appraisal 
and other records with respect to property 
acquired under the bill or to make appro- 
priate reports. The committee may wish to 
consider the advisability of including a pro- 
vision of this kind in the bill. 


The Committee on Agriculture and Pores- 
try to whom was referred the bill (S. 1414) 
to assist in soil-conservation and water-con- 
servation work by making certain surplus 
materials, equipment, and supplies available 
for such work through the distribution there- 
of, by grant or loan, to public bodies organ- 
ized under State laws, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with an amendment and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The committee amendment does not alter 
the essential purposes of the original bill. 

, the committee made a number of 
technical changes in the bill and also broad- 
ened the scope of its provisions to som’ ex- 
tent. Because these required a num- 
ber of changes in the original text of the bill, 
it appeared to the committee to be most con- 
venient to report the bill with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 
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able surplus equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies and to use them, or distribute them by 
grant or loan among States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions for use, im carrying out ac- 
tivities for soil and water conservation and 
for forest-fire prevention and suppression 
and forest. improvement. 


The soil, water, and forest resources of the 
Nation are among its basic assets, which have 
been and continue to be endangered by such 
destructive forces as erosion, fires, floods, ang 
other natural causes. Because of the indis- 
pensability of these resources to the national 
welfare, their protection and preservation is a 
matter of Federal concern demanding the 
ftmmediate use of every facilfty that ts avail- 
able to the Government for that purpose. 

On the side of soil conservation, the De: 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 100,- 
000,000 acres of farm land have suffered such 
erosion as to make them worthless for pres- 
ent agricultural uses; an equal amount of 
land has been so damaged that it can safely 
be used only with careful and continuing 
treatment against erosion. 

the need for a Nation-wide ce- 
fense against such conditions, the Congress, 
im 1935, authorized a national program for 
combating erosion, which immediately stim- 
ulated a response on the part of the States 
toward the same objective. For example, in 
practically every State in the Nation State 
laws have been passed the crea- 
tion of soil-conservation districts, organized 
and managed entirely by the local people, 
who, with surprising promptness, have as- 
sumed the burden of combating these na- 
tional hazards at their source-—on the ground 
where they occur. In approximately 1,400 of 
these districts, embracing nearly 775,000,000 
acres and including more than half of the 
farms o* the Nation, the farmers and ranch- 
ers have been battling against great odds 
against these destructive forces. They have 
made remarkable gains, but much remains 
to be done. 

For example, the Soil Conservation Service 
estimates that 100,000,000 acres of land need 
terraces; 40,000,000 acres are in need of im- 
proved or new drainage; 10,000,000 acres need 
repair or improvement of farm irrigation sys- 
tems; 376,000 soil-saving dams are needed; 
about. 1,000,000 acres of stream banks should 
be stabilized; and 1,200,000 stock-water de- 
velopments (ponds, springs, etc.) should be 
built. These are jobs that have to be done, 
if we are to protect and stabilize our lands 
and insure the fullest utilization of our soll 
and water resources. But they are public re- 
sponsibilities that are too big for districts 
and individual Iand operators to undertake 
without help. The greatest handicap against 
which they have been working has been the 
lack of modern equipment and their inability 
to obtain it. Sofl-conservation districts in 
every part of the Nation have indicated that 
if sufficient equipment is made available, they 
are ready and willing to put it to work im- 
mediately in blanketing the lands against de- 
struction from natural forces. 

Approximately 7,250,000 acres of land are 
being administered under the provisions of 
title III of the Bankhead-Jones Parm Tenant 
Act. These are lands which have been ac- 
quired by the Government under a program 
for retiring from cultivation lands which are 
submarginal or not primarily suftable for 
cultivation. Erosion control and conserva- 
tion measures are particularly needed on 
lands of this type. 

Considering next the Nation’s forest re- 
sources, those resources, comprising 630,000,- 
000 acres of forest land of which 67 percent is 
in State, county, and private ownership, must 
be protected and developed for the use of 
future generations. In order to accomplish 


that vital public responsibility, great quanti- 
ties of equipment, supplies, and materials are 
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needed. Mechanized equipment, hand tools, 
and various other types of supplies and mate- 
rials adapted to forest protection and de- 
velopment practices should be released to 
State, county, and Federal organizations 
charged with the responsibility of protecting 
the forests. The use of such equipment 
would greatly imcrease the ability of these or- 
ganizations to eope effective with the devas- 
tating fires and other hazards which annually 
take a terriffie toll of urgently neded forest 
products. About 60 percent of our Nation's 
timber supply is on privately owned forest 
lads. Destructive forest fires must be con- 
trolled if our Nation's present supply of tim- 
ber is to be saved and future crops are to be 
grown. Of the 431,000.00 acres of State and 
privately owned forests needing organized 
protection from fire, only some 297,000,000 
acres are now receiving the benefit of organ- 
ized protection. Am urgent ned exists for 
equipment to strengthen protection on the 
crganized area and particularily to help start 
the establishment of much-needed fire con- 
trol on the privately owned, unprotected for- 
ests. 

Authorization for Federal cooperation with 
the States, and through them with private 
forest owners, was established 34 years ago 
under the Weeks law and continues today un- 
der the Clarke-McNary law. Of the 131,000 
forest fires which were reported during the 
calendar year 1944—burning 16,500,000 acres 
and causing an estimated damage of §25,- 
750,000—92 percent occured on State and pri- 
vately owned forests where more and better 
fire-fighting equipment is so urgently needed. 

In addition to the need for cooperative fire 
protection and improvement on State and 
private forest lands there is also the need for 
protecting and improving the 179,000,000 
acres of national forest lands. These lands 
also contribute measurably in furnishing 
lumber and other forest products essential to 
the economy of the Nation. Numerous ftems 
of equipment and supplies are needed for the 
protection and improvement of the resources 
of these national forests. 

It is seen that great quantities of equip- 
ment are needed to protect the Nation’s 
natural resources—equipment such as trucks, 
tractors, bulldozers and other earth-moving 
equipment, and telephone, radio, and other 
items of equipment and supplies too numer- 
cus to mention—which, fortunately, the 
Government already has on hand and no 
longer needs for the purposes for which it 
was purchased. The use of this surplus 
equipment for protecting natural resources 
would result in great public benefit. 


EXPLANATION OF BILL 


The first section of the bill provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall requisition 
from other Government departments and 
agencies surplus materials, equipment, and 
supplies which the Secretary determines to 
be necessary and suitable for carrying out 
erosion-control and soil-conservation and 
water-conservation works, or for forest-fire 
prevention and suppression and forest im- 
provement. The agencies having control of 
this property are directed by the bill to trans- 
fer it to the Secretary of Agriculture with- 
out reimbursement or deposit, when it is 
requisitioned by the Secretary. This pro- 
cedure recognizes that these items of ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies, already the 
property of the Government, will continue to 
be used for purposes that are matters of 
public responsibility and benefit. 

Section 2 of the bill relates to the use and 
disposition of the materials, equipment, and 
supplies requisitioned by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the first section of the bill. 
It authorizes their use on lands administered 
under title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act and on the national forests. The 
section also provides that such materials, 
equipment, and supplies may be turned over 
to State agencies and political subdivisions, 
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by loan or grant, for use in protecting soil 
and water resources and protecting and im- 
proving forests. The distribution to State 
agencies and political subdivisions will be 
made im accordance with standards, condi- 
tions, rules, and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Foresty with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is here- 
by authorized and directed to requisition 
any materials, equipment, or supplies which 
constitute surplus property under the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 and (1) are suitable 
for use in carrying out erosion control and 
soil- and water-conservation works and oper- 
ations in furtherance of the act approved 
April 27, 1935, entitled “An act to provide 
for the protection of land resources against 
soil erosion, and for other purposes”, or for 
forest-fire prevention and suppression and 
forest. improvement, and (2) are determined 
b, the Secretary to he needed for distribu- 
tion or use as provided in section 2. Upon 
receipt of such requisition from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with respect to any such 
property, the head of the Government agency 
having control of such property shall trans- 
fer such property to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture without reimbursement or deposit. 

Sec. 2. Material, equipment, and supplies 
requisitioned by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under section 1 which are suitable and neces- 
sary for use in carrying out erosion control 
ant soil- and water-conservation works and 
operations shall be used on lands adminis- 
tered under title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act or be distributed by grant 
or Ioan to soil conservation, drainage, irri- 
gation, grazing, and other districts, public 
bodies, and political subdivisions, organized 
under State laws with powers to promote and 
cacry out soil- and water-conservation oper- 
ations and related purposes; and materials, 
equipment, and supplies suitable and neces- 
sary for forest fire prevention and suppres- 
sion and forest improvement shall be used 
on the national forests or distributed by 
grant or loan for carrying out cooperative 
forest fire protection or forest improvement 
activities with the States as otherwise author- 
ized by law. Such distribution shall be 
made im accordance with such standards, 
conditions, rules, and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which 
was suggested by the Department of 
Agriculture. I offer it to the committee 
amendment, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the committee amendmen. it is proposed 
to add a new section, as follows: 

Src. 3. (a) In carrying out the purposes 
of this act, the Secretary ts granted the 
priority given to agencies of the Federal 
Government under section 12 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended (58 Stat. 
765) . 

(b) The Secretary shall maintain a record 
of all property requisitioned, transferred, 
and distributed, amd the appraised value of 
all such property distributed for use as pro- 
vided in section 2 shall be reported in the 
annual Budget as submitted to Congress. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment is agreed to. 

Without objection, the committee 
amendment as amended is agreed to. 

The question now is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1414) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed 
to requisition any materials, equipment, or 
supplies which constitute surplus property 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944 and 
(1) are suitable for use im carrying out ero- 
sion control and soil- and water-conservation 
works and operations in furtherance of the 
act approved April 27, 1935, entitled “An act 
to provide for the protection of Iand re- 
sources against soil erosion, and for other 
purposes”, or for forest-fire prevention and 
suppression and forest improvement, and 
«2) are determined by the Secretary to be 
needed for distribution or use as provided in 
section 2. Upon receipt of such requisition 
from the Secretary of Agriculture with respect 
to any such property, the head of the Gov- 
ernment agency having control of such 
property shall transfer such property to the 
Secretary of Agriculture without reimburse- 
ment or deposit. 

Src. 2. Material, equipment, and supplies 
requisitioned by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under section 1 which are suitable and 
necessary for use in carrying out erosion con- 
trol and soil- and water-conservation works 
and operations shall be used on lands ad- 
ministered under title Ill of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act or be distributed by 
grant or loan to soil comservation, drainage, 
irrigation, grazing, and other districts, public 
bodies, and political subdivisions, organized 
under State laws with powers to promote and 
carry out soil- and water-conservation opera- 
tions and related purposes; and materials, 
equipment, and supplies suitable and neces- 
sary for forest fire prevention and suppres- 
sion and forest improvement shall be used 
on the national forests or distributed by 
grant or loan for carrying out cooperative 
forest fire protection or forest improvement 
activities with the States as otherwise 
authorized by law. Such distribution shall 
be made in accordance with such standards, 
conditions, rules, and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Src. 3. (a) In carrying out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary is granted the 
priority given to agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under section 12 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended (58 Stat. 
765) . 

(b} The Secretary shall maintain a record 
of all property requisitioned, transferred, and 
distributed, amd the appraised value of all 
such property distributed for us as provided 
in section 2 shall be reported in the annual 
budget as submitted to Congress. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to assist in soil-conservation and 
water-conservation work, forest fire pre- 
vention and suppression, and forest im- 
provement by making certain surplus 
materials, equipment, and _ supplies 
available for such work, and for other 
purposes.” 

THE OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, before 
proceeding I wish to say that I shall 
speak on the subject of OPA. I merely 
wish to give that agency a pat on the 
back and to voice my opinions regarding 
certain matters now being considered or 
shortly to be considered by the Senate 
relative to the OPA. 
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Recently, two letters which had been 
written by men in the armed services, 
came to my attention. I want to read 


them. One is from a naval lieutenant. 
He ; 

As a Navy veteran about to be released, I 
wish to st y endorse the proposed bill to 
set ceilings on home prices. I am sure that 
the millions of servicemen overseas, if they 
knew conditions at home, would also back 
this legislation. They are the ones who have 
been constantly told that their release will 
bring them back to a cozy new home in 
America. Instead, they will return to a 
condition of greed and selfishness, inflation- 


ary prices and a 20-year mortgage on their 
lives for a miserable house not worth half 
the price. 


The other letter is equally clear and 
simple in stating the viewpoint of the 
boys in uniform who are coming back to 
civilian life, and want to build homes, 
settle down and raise families to per- 
petuate the valor which they have dis- 
played in the four corners of the earth. 
Here is the second letter, from an en- 
listed man in the naval air services: 


As a serviceman about to be discharged 
from the Navy, I wish to commend you upon 
your forthricht stand in regard to holding 
prices to 1942 levels, or slightly higher, on 
consumer goods, as well as your determina- 
tion to control new housing through price 
and material restrictions. 

I have saved almost $3,000 in the Navy and 
I plan to buy or build a house soon, using 
my savings as a down payment. But, if 
controls are removed, I'm going to wait 
awhile to see how the market settles down 
before I venture in. 

Naturally, builders want controls removed, 
but for the protection of the public in the 
market for housing, I believe the controls 
should stay until materials become more 
plentiful and until the quantity of building 
increases to a point where inflation will not 
affect the business. 

et’s continue to hold out despite pressure 
from all directions. 


My sentiments are almost precisely ex- 
pressed by what this serviceman has 
said. 

I find that approximately 1,400,000 
Gi’s have been married since the war 
broke out. Thousands of others have 
their brides picked out, and plan to be 
married as soon as they are demobilized 
and settled in civilian jobs. 


The question is, What kind of an op- 
portunity are we going to give them to 
acquire honest-built homes at fair 
prices? 


In the GTI bill of rights Congress sought 
to help these boys. We provided for 
Government guaranty to servicemen of 
home-building loans up to $2,000. To 
protect them from being cheated we 
wrote into the bill that the properties 
upon which loans would be guaranteed 
must, offer “reasonable, normal value.” 

Homes offering “reasonable, normal 
value’, however, as I myself discovered, 
a’e increasingly hard to find, for Con- 
gress never authorized control of prices 
of homes, and inflation hassetin. A bill 
has now been passed by the House, and is 
up for consideration in the Senate, de- 
signed to loosen the requirement that 

roperties must offer “reasonable, nor- 
mal value.” 

If the Senate passes that bill and does 
nothing else about it, we should hang our 
heads in shame. GI’s déserve honest- 
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value houses, not loans to buy houses at 
inflated prices. Congress has a clear 
duty to see that they have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain such houses. It is high 
time we squeezed profiteering out of 
home prices; not only for the sake of 
the millions of GI’s who need homes for 
their brides, but for all other Americans. 

In the last war inflation killed an in- 
cipient building boom, and brought on 
an epidemic of mortgage foreclosures. 
Let us go back for a minute and examine 
the facts. 

During World War I there was no con- 
trol of building material prices or of 
construction costs. Building material 
prices rose 92 percent during the war. 
After the war they went on up until they 
were over more than three times what 
they were when the war began. And 
mark this fact: 58 percent of the total 
inflation came after the armistice. 

Construction costs rose 77 percent dur- 
ing the war, or before the crash came, 
up to 189 percent of beginning-war 
prices. Sixty percent of the increase 
came after the Armistice. 

Of course, home building was curtailed 
during World War I; not so much as it 
was during World War II, but very sub- 
stantially. Due to a drop in construction, 
about 400,000 houses went unbuilt in 
1917 and 1918. 

One would have expected a healthy 
building boom following World War I, 
such as we all hope for this time. Ac- 
tually, one started at the end of the war. 
Units built went up to the pre-war level 
in 1919. But construction costs rose 
60 percent in 1 year over already inflated 
prices. People who needed homes re- 
fused to be robbed, and the building 
boom died after 1 short year. The num- 
ber of homes built fell by more than 150,- 
000 units in a single year. 

The construction industries suffered a 
collapse. Thousands of carpenters, brick 
layers, plasterers and other building 
trades workers lost their jobs. The 
building materials industry, too, suffered 
a body blow. : 

Construction costs fell 40 points in a 
year. They then fell 8 points more. 
Then the building boom, which never 
should have stopped, got under way 
again, adding substantially to the pros- 
perity of the 1920's. 

No one can review the sorry spectacle 
of the building boom of 1918, killed by 
the greed of inflationists who wanted to 
make a killing in a hurry, even if it was 
at the expense of the Nation, without 
hoping that this time we may have 
enough sense to prevent such a thing 
from happening again. Those silly 
speculators not only hit the Nation a 
body blow, but killed the goose that would 
have continued to lay golden eggs for 
them had they been temperate in their 
demands, and played for a long-time sub- 
stantial building prosperity in place of a 
comet-boom that went to pieces with 
an atomic crash. 

The other day I heard of a man who 
said that the only way to bring about the 
construction of a great many houses in a 
hurry was to take off all controls. He 
said that the way we had always built 
houses in the past was to give speculators 
their lead. He admitted that a. great 
many of the houses so constructed would 
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go through mortgage foreclosure before 
they got into the hands of owners at 
reasonable prices, but at least the houses 
would be built. 

Iam one of those who believe that with 
a shortage of some 12,000,000 homes in 
America, and with plenty of money in 
the hands of consumers with which to 
buy them, we do not have to go through 
an orgy of speculation, and later mort- 
gage foreclosures, in order to assure the 
building of houses. 

Under any conditions, we cannot pos- 
sibly produce enough building materials 
to construct all the homes people will 
want to build in 1946. I am very certain 
we need no orgy of inflationary home 
prices in order to bring about the build- 
ing of those homes. 

The situation, however, is menacing. 
OPA has control only of the price of 
building materials and of contractors’ 
services. Neither it nor any other Gov- 
ernment agency has cortrol of the prices 
of finished homes. 

Now that WPB Order L-41 is rescinded 
as of October 15, building materials can 
flow freely into homes, without any re- 
striction, to insure that sales prices are 
honest. 

OPA can fix building material and 
contractors’ charges in the construction, 
let us say, of a $5,000 home. If built by 
a speculative builder, the house should 
sell for $6,000 if built on a $500 lot. He 
deserves his fair profit. But with 1,400,- 
000 GI’s, married during the war, seek- 
ing homes in already crowded areas, the 
demand for houses is certain to be in- 
tense. Families will be found willing to 
pay $8,000 for such a house, and so the 
speculative builder makes $2,000 more 
than he deserves. We have controlled 
the cost of building, but not of the prices 
of homes. We have failed to protect the 
public, including the 1,400,000 GI’s, from 
inflation. 

Theoretically, the GI who does not 
want to pay $38,000 can make his own 
plans and hire a contractor to build his 
home, all under price controls. But so 
long as supplies remain short he is going 
to have difficulty in carrying out his 
plans. It will be almost impossible to 
enforce ceiling prices on building mate- 
rials under pressure of speculative build- 
ers who have an extra inflationary profit 
of one or two thousand dollars in every 
house they build and can outbid others 
for materials. Who can prove on-side 
payments which give certain speculative 
builders first call upon the stocks of cer- 
tain building-material dealers? 

Until building materials become plen- 
tiful there is certain to be a diversion of 
materials to an over-profitable specula- 
tive building fleld. GI’s seeking to get 
homes at honest prices and farmers seek - 
ing to add to their farms or homes will 
find their operations subject to serious 
delays, due to material shortages. 
Thousands will get their buildings half 
built, then will be stymied for want of 
some necessary materials. 

There has been a vast increase during 
the war in the Nation’s production facili- 
ties. In the building field we have ex- 
panded capacity to produce structural 
steel, certain types of lumber, Portland 
cement, asbestos pipe, and a few other 
materials, One cannot build a nome. 
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however, without all the materials. Ca- 
pacity to produce many building ma- 
terials did not increase. That to pro- 
duce some, notably brick and tile, 
actually shrank. Indications are that 
certain types of lumber, brick and file, 
millwork and hardware—ell important 
in home building—will be short at least 
for 6 months. In view of the enormous 
home-building demand, many building 
materials promise to remain tight 
throughout 1946. That is, there will be 
a big demand, and meatcriels will stay 
tight if the home buyer gets honest value 
for his money. 

The OPA, under the able direction of 
Chester Bowles, has done a remarkable 
job during the war. Prices of building 
materials in a 72-month war rose only 
31 percent, against the 92 percent gain 
during the 52 months of World War I, 
and a gain of 218 percent 72 months after 
the start of World War I. 

Construction costs have been held to 
a gain of 34 percent this time, compared 
with a rise of 77 percent during World 
War I, and a gain of 189 percent to the 
end of the World War I inflation. 

The pressures this time, moreover, 
have been far greater than they were in 
World War I. 

I say there will be a boom in home 
building if prices remain reasonable, be- 
cause when in a recent survey by the 
Architectural Forum prospective pur- 
chasers of homes were asked what they 
would do if the cost of a home rose $1,000, 
37 percent said they would defer or aban- 
don their plans. 

That soaring prices kill building intent 
was convincingly proved by what hap- 
pened after the last war. Let us not 
have a 1-year building boom this time. 

The inflationary trend of both city and 
real estate and farm lands is alarming 
the Nation’s leaders. That prices have 
been mounting steadily is best illustrated 
by opinion surveys made by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. In 
1939 only 23 percent of localities reported 
increases in real-estate prices over the 
previous year. Remember that figure, 23 
percent; then note the fisures for the 
five succeeding years: 36 percent; 62 per- 
cent; 87 percent; 88 percent; 86 percent. 

In 1939 localities reporting increases 
said they averaged 10 percent. In 1940 
another 5 to 10 percent was added. In 
1941 the rise was another 10 percent. In 
1943 it was 12 percent, and in 1943 and 
1944, it was 12% percent each year. 

In Los Angeles County in California a 
survey by a private group found a rise of 
59 percent in residential real-estate 
prices between 1940 and 1944. 

Another study showed recent sales of 
homes running 134 percent over earlier 
HOLC appraisals. 

A survey by FHA in Washington, D. C., 
showed a 42-percent rise between 1940 
and 1945 in single family home prices. 

The worst of it is that there is no sign 
of a halt in this inflationary trend. And 
when the 1,400,000 newly married GI’s 
enter the competition, inflationary tend- 
encies are likely to grow stronger. 

Some people say the time has come 
to get rid of all wartime controls. Iam 
for their removal as soon as inflationary 
pressures are eased by bountiful produc- 
tion and we have assurance that prices 


will not rise when controls are removed. 
Iam told that ceiling prices of most foods 
are likely to be removed early in 1946— 
some of them sooner. Many so-called 
soft goods ceilings will be lifted next 
spring. Eut no one who has studied the 
housing situation thinks inflationary 
pressures are receding. At present, they 
are definitely intensifying, with the lift- 


‘Ing of WPB Order L-41, and the de- 


mobilization of 1,400,000 newly married 
GI's. 

Placement of ceilings on homes is the 
only way to keep present controls on 
building materials effective until pres- 
sures can be relieved by widespread home 
building. Unless ceilings are placed 
upon houses, building materials controls 
will be badly battered by black market- 
eers, the Nation will continue the present 
dangerous inflation of real-estate prices, 
and our GI's will be robbed of their right 
to settle with their brides in homes ac- 
quired at honest values. 

Personally, I am becoming rather tired 
of hearing the reiterated statements 
that the war is over and the time has 
come to get rid of all controls. The fight- 
ing is over, but he who thinks the infla- 


tionary pressures of war are over is sim- 


ply not well informed. Let us consider a 
few basic facts: 

First. World War I, which caused such 
disastrous postwar inflation and defla- 
tion cost a total of $32,000,000,000. The 
military expenditures of the Government 
for the first year after VJ-day are esti- 
mated at $41,000,000,000. 

Second. During the last war the public 
saved $25,700,000,000. During the recent 
war the public saved $149,000,000,000. 
That sum is equal to a year and nine 
months of total national income in our 
most prosperous prewar year. 

Third. Every dollar’s worth of goods 
sent in relief to liberated countries and 
every dollar loaned abroad to enable 
other countries to obtain our materials 
and machinery to rebuild their cities and 
industries are almost as inflationary as 
war expenditures. So are the vast sums 
spent in reconverting our factories. In 
all these cases vast sums are paid for 
production to industries and workers 
without any consumer goods appearing 
for sale in the American market. 

On the other side, of course, we have 
during the war demonstrated an enor- 
mous productive capacity. When it once 
goes into high gear turning out peace- 
time goods, it will make many backlogs of 
unfilled demand melt away. But until 
then we had better watch our step in re- 
moving regulations. Our economy is ex- 
plosive. To lift the hand of control too 
soon can well create disaster. 

The fact that building materials, in the 
face of far greater pressures, have been 
held to a 31 percent gain, whereas in the 
last war they rose 218 percent in a like 
period, shows the explosive nature of the 
situation. 

We must, in my opinion, safeguard this 
well-done job by putting a ceiling on resi- 
dential real estate, until the pressure 
abates. The removal of WPB Order L—41 
on October 15 makes action imperative at 
this time. 

Throughout the war Congress has 
stanchly withstood the pressures of 
those who would have destroyed price 
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control and subjected the Nation to the 
ravages of inflation. Our clear duty now 
is to do whatever is necessary to keep our 
economy steady until the pressures of the 
war can be removed by lerze scale pro- 
duction of goods and construction of 
homes. 

If we want prosperity and full employ- 
ment, we should take steps to avoid the 
tragedy of 1920; we should give our 
hoped-for building boom a foundation of 
fair values. 

Mr. President, as a part of my remarks 
I should like to have printed an article 
from the International Teamster, under 
the headline “OPA saved Nation from 
inflation, but Congressmen still fight 
‘pureaucrats’.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


OPA SAVED NATION FROM INFLATION—BUT CON- 
GRESSMEN STILL FIGHT “BUREAUCRATS” 


When Congressmen and Senators criticize 
price control and demand the removal of all 
OPA restrictions, they are working to bring 
inflation. 

But they don’t say that. They say they 
are trying to help the little merchant. Dur- 
ing campaign years many of these little mer- 
chants swallow that stuff and demand that 
“the Government keep its nose out of busi- 
ness.” 

Recently the little merchants of a large 
midwestern city met and decided that price 
control had been a benefit to them, as well as 
to the public. 

Here’s what one of them told the meet- 
ing: 

A lot of people will be inclined to say— 
‘to hell with price control.” But that atti- 
tude won’t accomplish the biggest job facing 
us today—the job of preventing inflation. 

“During the war we've been told what to 
do here and what to do there. But as a 
whole we’ve done better than we've ever done 
before since we’ve been in business. You 
hate to admit that, but it’s a fact.” 

Some of the little merchants who had been 
listening to their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors telling them the OPA was killing free 
enterprise, squirmed in their seats. 

But nobody got up to challenge the forth- 
right merchant who told them they had been 
making more money than they ever had be- 
fore. They didn’t challenge him because 
they knew it was true. 

They must have also known that had it 
not been for the OPA, most of them would 
have been out of business because the big 
merchants would have gobbled up all sup- 
plies. 

The OPA “bureaucrats” had kept them in 
business. These same “bureaucrats” had 
kept the public supplied with food at rea- 
sonable prices. They prevented the free- 
enterprise boys from grabbing it all and forc- 
ing the public to pay usurious prices or 
starve. 

Because of the OPA, the war workers 
being demobilized today have a little money 
in the bank to tide them over a period of 
unemployment. If it had not been for the 
OPA they would be penniless as well as 
hungry because the free-enterprise monopo- 
lies would have taken all their wages for 
food. 

And the little corner grocers and other 
small merchants would be just as hungry as 
the war workers. In fact, everybody would 
be broke and hungry except the people who 
had bought up all the supplies. 

We would have had inflation, and every- 
body suffers under inflation except these 
same free enterprisers. 

There is still the danger of inflation. If 
selfish, unscrupulous Congressmen and Sen- 
ators have their way, all Federal controls will 
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be eliminated. That would mean no more 
control over food prices; no more control 
over rents; no more control over any prices 
whatsoever. 

Every wage earner would be at the mercy 
of the big speculators. 

And if you don’t think they would make 
you pay through the nose, then you don’t 
know much about speculators, or “hard- 
headed businessmen,” as they prefer to call 
themselves. 

Big business never did anything for the 
public welfare it didn’t have to do. The 
chances are it never will. These are the 
people who are damning the “bureaucrats”; 
who are demanding the abolition of all con- 
trols on free enterprise. 

They didn’t get as rich during the war as 
they wanted to. The “bureaucrats” stopped 
them. Now they see a chance to get the 
profits in peace the Government denied them 
in war. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to read a brief editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor. It is as fol- 
lows: 

DON'T TAKE OFF THE CEILINGS 

That auction of scarce articles staged by 
the OPA in Jackson, Tenn., was a hoax. But 
it shov 2d how vitally necessary it is to con- 
tinue price ceilings if wild inflation is to be 
avoided. 


It appears an auction sale was held 
just to see what people would pay for 
scarce articles. It was ostensibly genu- 
ine, but it was not actually a real auction. 
However, the people bid for the scarce 
articles. The editorial continues: 

Thirty-six cents a pound for sugar, 30 cents 
a pound for lard, and $2,500 for a Ford car 
were the prices bid. We might all be forced 
to pay at such rates if goods were turned loose 
in a free market, without Government price 
ceilings. The OPA is the chief barrier against 
such a catastrophe. 

Whoever planned the fake auction certain- 
ly knew how to bring home the lesson of in- 
fiation. The bidders thought they really were 
buying the goods. The sale was a plain ob- 
ject lesson in what happens when people 
have plenty of money and goods are scarce, 
Congress and the Government agencies will 
be truly representing the people if they con- 
tinue to resist the clamor for higher rates by 
pressure groups of manufacturers, processors, 
union labor, and all who have goods or serv- 
ices to sell. OPA ceilings must continue till 
scarcities end 

THE AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, dur- 
ing World War I the railroads of the 
United States were or 2rated by the Gov- 
ernment at a cost to the taxpayers of the 
Nation of approximately $2,000,000 a day. 
We all know that that operation was not 
oniy expensive’ but inefficient; bottle- 
necks which greatly hampered efficiency 
existed at most ports, and the loose sys- 
tem of transportation priorities in effect 
during the First World War practically 
made warehouses out of a large per- 
centage of freight cars. 

Through the farsightedness of the 
railroads themselves and through close 
and effective cooperation between ship- 
governmental agencies, and the 
railroad industry, private operation dur- 
ing the greatest of all wars, World War 
IT, resulted in highly efficient and ex- 
pecitious service at a taxing profit to the 
Government and resulted in almost twice 
as uiany ton-miles of freight service per 
month as were handled during World 
War I, which freight was hauled with 25 
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percent less freight cars available. The 
railroads also operated more than twice 
as many passenger-miles a month in this 
war as in World War I. 

Such splendid operation and results 
deserve gratitude and praise and have 
generally merited the thanks of our 
peop, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con-. 


sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point a statement by myself on 
American railroads. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


In the face of almost universal acclaim 
for the way in which our railroads have 
done their wartime job, a small but vocif- 
erous political group, agitating for its own 
selfish ends, noisily persists in endeavoring 
to misrepresent and disparage what has been 
accomplished, and to sully a great achieve- 
ment withthe false brand of failure. Chiefly, 
these ill-intentioned activities take the form 
of circulating defamatory assertions, whose 
only relation to facts is that of diametrical 
opposites. 

Despite the completeness with which the 
true story has been told, there is always 
danger that at least some section of the 
public mind may be poisoned and perverted 
by these malicious reiterations. Not only 
do they do gross injustice to railroad man- 
agement, but in equal, or perhaps even 
greater degree, they defame and malign the 
patriotism and devotion of the great body 
of railroad employees, without whose faith- 
ful cooperation and fine performance of duty 
it would have been impossible to provide the 
transportation necessary to win the war. The 
attempt, at this late day, to fabricate an 
impression that the rail service of the last 
5 or 6 years was inadequate, or in any way 
fall short of meeting the needs of this coun- 
try and its allies in their war efforts is a 
gratuitous insult and libel against these pa- 
triotic, efiicient, and industrious men and 
women, and against all who have so ably 
guided their work. 

To answer these malevolent misstatements, 
various courses might be pursued. Statis- 
tics might be cited to show the magnitude 
of what has been achieved and the high de- 
gree of promptness and dependability, con- 
sidering the unprecedented difficulties that 
had to be overcome, with which the service 
was nerrly always performed. That has been 
done repeatedly, and the facts and fisures 
given have never been challenged. They 
cannot be, for they are matters of public 
record. 

Another way would, be to call upon wit- 
nesses for their testimony—witnesses com- 
petent to pronounce judgment—and for this 
occasion I shall adopt that method. The 
witnesses I shall call will not be charactor 
witnesses merely. They will be witnesses 
who can testify as to concrete results, from 
standpoints affording the most complete op- 
portunities to observe and appraise. 

The first witness upen whose words I shall 
reiy is the late President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the record of whose 
public life there is certainly nothing what- 
ever to indicate that he wou'd be inclined 
to indulge in unearned or unwarranted praise 
of the railroads or of their performance. 
Speaking at Fort Wayne, Ind., on October 28, 
1944, President Roosevelt said: 

“It has been a tremendous job for the 
railroads to be converted almost overnight 
to the demands of fighting the war. The 
way our railroads have transported muni- 
tions and men to all parts of the United 
States and to our seacoasts to be sent to 
our fighting fronts all over the world has 
earned the admiration and gratitude of the 
entire American people.” 
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Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., whom Mr. Roose- 
velt appointed Secretary of State to suc- 
ceed the veteran Cordell B. Hull, expressed 
a@ very similar opinion. “America,” he said, 
in the Railway Age of June 24, 1943, “is ac- 
customed to efficient service from its rail- 
roads, but in this, our greatest emergency, 
the railroads have written their brightest 
chapter. They have come through with a 
performance that sets a new mark for rail- 
roading. They are making a major contri- 
bution to our united war effort.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's spokesman in this body, 
the distinguished Senator ALBEN W. Bark- 
LEY, of Kentucky, who supported practically 
all of the late President’s political and eco- 
nomic policies and objectives, made this 
comment before the Senate on April 9, 1945: 

“The railroads are entitled to have it said 
that on the whole they have done one of 
the most magnificent jobs ever done in the 
history of the United States in serving the 
people of this country in the midst of the 
war.” 

The junior Senator from New York, Mr. 
JAMES M. MEAD, who also endorsed many of 
Mr. Roosevelt's political views, in addressing 
the Senate on January 14, 1943, specifically 
complimented both the general mass of rail- 
road men and women and the smaller group 
which plans and supervises. “Let me say a 
word of high commendation of the em- 
ployees and the management of our railroads 
for the splendid response they have made in 
this emergency,” remarked the Senator. 
“The railroads throughout the United States 
are doing an excellent job in handling every 
commodity; they are doing a magnificent 
job.” 

The longest experienced member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was the 
late Joseph B. Eastman, who also served as 
Director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation until his untimely death in 1944, No 
man in American public life has ever had 
such extensive contacts with railroad prcb- 
lems as Mr. Eastman, and none has ever en- 
joyed a higher reputation for clarity, sin- 
cerity, and impartiality of judgment. He 
spoke in praise of railroad performance many 
times. Typical of his views are the following 
comments from an address given January 
19, 1943, before the Associated Traffic Clubs 
at St. Louis, Mo.: 

“Ever since 1939 there have been recur- 
rent predictions, particularly in Washington, 
that the railroads would secon break down, 
and those predictions are current again. But 
they have not broken down. The way they 
and the other carriers have handled by far 
the greatest traffic loads in history has been 
a very remarkable performance.” 

Mr. Eastman’s successor as head of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, has been a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a number 
of years, and is a close student of the rail- 
roads. He has, on numerous occasions, ex- 
pressed high praise for the excellent manner 
in which the railroads were doing their war- 
time job and commented upon its essential 
and indispensabie nature. “The thing that 
is better done than anything in this marvel- 
ous age of accomplishment in America,” said 
Colonel Johnson, in a typical expression of 
his views, during an address to the New 
England Shippers Advisory Board, March 2, 
1944, “is its railroad transportation. And 
when I say that, I don’t except the Army or 
the'Navy or the Coast Guard or the merchant 
marine, or any other human activity in 
America. Without the railroads, they could 
not have performed, and without them they 
cannot continue to perform.” 

What sort of comments have the heads of 
the Nation’s armed forces made upon the 
manner in which the railroads have supported 
the efforts of the men in uniform? The 
highest praise and the warmest and most 
sincere appreciation have uniformly charac- 
terized their uticrances. 
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“It is no exaggeration to say,” remarked 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, commander of the 
Army Service Forces, in a radio broadcast, 
July 17, 1944, “that the railroads are war 
roads. Half of all the pullman cars in the 
United States and one-third of all the coaches 
are in constant military service. That the 
railroads have been abie to handle this enor- 
mous military traffic on time and with a high 
degree of comfort is a record of which every 
American railroader must be proud.” 

Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, Chief of Trans- 
portation in the Armed Service Forces, and 
the officer immediately responsible for seeing 
that all the Army’s transportation needs are 
fully and adequately met, in talking over the 
radio January 26, 1943, expressed himself 
thus: 

“The Nation’s railroads have supplied all 
the essential requirements of the military 
service. They have transported millions of 
troops swiftly and safely, and they have done 
this job—a much bigger job than in the First 
World War—exceedingly well, and to the satis- 
faction of the military authorities.” 

The Chief of Procurement and Material of 
the United States Navy, Vice Adm. S. M. 
Robinson, in an article published by the 
Railway Age, July 24, 19438, stated: 

“Since the beginning of the war the Navy 
has been. obliged to call on the railroads to 
perform seemingly impossible feats in the 
transportation of personnel and munitions. 
In every case the roads have risen to the 
occasion and have shown an ingenuity pe- 
culiar to Americans in performing the task.” 

In similar vein, Rear Adm. William Brent 
Young, formerly Chief of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, and now overseas, 
during a broadcast on July 21, 1944, spoke 
with equal emphasis. “The strong arm of 
the railroads,” he said, “has helped the Navy 
gain command of the seas, build our store- 
houses in the United Kingdom, and finally 
storm the shores of France. The Navy's 
transportation requirements for the invasion 
were exacting and difficult. Supplies for our 
vessels had to reach the docks in time to 
meet sailing dates. ‘The railroads have never 
failed to meet these schedules.” 

Surely, such a chorus of unstinted praise 
for the wartime performance of the railroads, 
emanating from the leaders of the civil gov- 
ernment and the heads of the Army and 
Navy, as illustrated by the comments I have 
quoted and will further quote, contrasts 
strangely with the insistence, by the small 
group of railroad detractors, that the rail- 
roads failed in their war work. Seemingly 
these calumniators, in their isolation, must 
bolster up their self-esteem with the well- 
known theory that all the rest of the country 
is out of step. 

Also significant is the fact that the denun- 
ciations so lavishly dispensed by this narrow 
group have not been confined to the rail- 
roads alone. They have extended over large 
areas of the Government, including Congress, 
as well as numerous regulative, administra- 
tive and judicial bodies, and individual of- 
ficials. The misdemeanors charged have, in 
all cases, been of the same nature—the 
accused have ventured to make laws, render 
decisions or enunciate policies which fail to 
conform with certain new legal theories about 
railroads propounded by present and recent 
members of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice. 

Chiefly, these theories have been to the 
effect that the railroads should be denied 
means for taking common or concerted ac- 
tion through their central organization, the 
Association of American Railroads, which 
should be destroyed; that they should be 
prohibited from consulting with one another, 
and with interested shippers, when making 
adjustments in the structure of freight rates; 
and that freight rates should be regulated 
by antitrust suits, rather than by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as Congress 
directed. 


With this background, it is 
interesting and enlightening to note that the 
close teamwork and cooperation established 
by the railroads with one another in render- 
ing Nation-wide service—which the Anti- 
trust Division is doing its best to wreck but 
other agencies of the Government have high- 
ly commended—was one of the principal 
factors making it possible for the railroads 
to provide the transportation service essen- 
tial to victory. Let us call some witnesses to 
testify as to wLat this cooperation has meant, 
and has accomplished, during the war, both 
among the railroads and between the rail- 
roads and the armed forces. 

“Careful staff planning and the efficient 
cooperation of the entire American railroad 
system,” it was stated in a joint Army-Navy 
Review of War, May 16, 1942, “permitted the 
rapid movement of thousands of troops by 
rail to strategic points.” 

The fifty-sixth annual report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, stated: “The railroads were much 
better organized for centralized action than 
they were when Federal control was assumed 
in 1917.” 

General Somervell, head of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, and his aides, whose testimony has 
already been quoted on behalf of the excel- 
lent quality of the railroad’s war work, have 
joined also in attributing this largely to 
cooperation. Said General Somervell, in a 
statement to the press, April 29, 1942: 

“Not a man in this room realizes how many 
million people we have moved since the war 
began. The thing is moved with the greatest 
smoothness, thanks to the very effective co- 
operation we have with the Association of 
American Railroads. It is done with an effi- 
ciency which was never approached during 
the last war.” 

Major General Gross, Chief of Transpor- 
tation under General Somervell, stated in an 
address to the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, June 10, 1943: 

“There is no easy way to manage wartime 
transportation, which requires the utmost 
careful planning, skillful coordination, and 
prompt execution, and which requires a sys- 
tem of central control and direction to make 
it responsive to the ever-changing needs of 
war. This war found the railroads of the 
country splendidly organized under a volun- 
tary central control agency known as the 
Association of American Railroads, and which 
has responded magnificently to every call.” 

Brig. Gen. W. J. Williamson, in charge of 
the traffic control division under General 
Gross, speaking to the Pacific Coast Railroad 
Club, March 8, 1945, said: 

“How was this mammoth task ever 
achieved? I think the answer lies in the one 
word ‘cooperation.’ All our problems have 
been faced and solved through the process of 
genuine teamwork. We have demonstrated 
that the true meaning and application of 
joint cooperation is the key to successful 
transportation of troops within the United 
States.” 

The baselessness of any charge that the 
railroads of America made a failure of their 
wartime performance is proven, on its face, 
by the fact that the war is won. If the rail- 
roads had actually failed, Germany and 
Japan would not now be conquered, but 
would be winning the war themselves, or 
quite possibly would have already completed 
the subjugation of our country and our 
allies. Anyone who has the slightest doubts 
as to the validity of these statements can 
have their soundness authoritatively Verified 
by asking any Army or Navy officer highly 
enough placed to have a grasp of the general 
tactics and strategy upon which the conduct 
of the war has been based. He will get the 
same answer from every such officer he ques- 
tions. It will be definite and unqualified, 
and will be that the good performance of the 
American railroads was absolutely essential 
to the winning of the war—just as much so 
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as the good performance of our armed forces 
in the theaters of war—and that without it, 
the war would most certainly be lost. 

Nonetheless, this small political group 
which is trying to make political capital by 
ruthlessly distorting facts, endeavors to give 
some color to the accusation of failure, upon 
the part of the railroads, by concocting the 
absurd accusation that the railroads, for 
selfish reasons and for the sake of conserving 
private gain, failed to accouter themselves 
for their war duties by obtaining adequate 
equipment and other facilities; and that, in 
addition, during the period preceding the war, 
they exhausted their resources in dividends 
and the distribution of profits. 

The truth of the matter is—and it can be 
supported by definite statistics—that the 
decade before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe during the late summer of 1939, was 
the period of greatest improvements, better- 
ments, and progress in the entire history of 
the American railroads. Despite the fact that 
the decade was one of unprecedented depres- 
sion and business distress, our railroads spent 
many billion of dollars on new equipment 
of vastly better types and on the improve- 
ment of their tracks, yards, terminals, and 
other facilities. When the freight and pas- 
senger traffic of this country began to grow 
by leaps and bounds as a result, first of the 
foreign purchasing of war materials and sup- 
plies from us, later immensely augmented by 
our own purchasing and lend-lease, our rail- 
roads were in the best physical condition they 
had ever known. This was a factor of im- 
mense advantage and value in enabling the 
railroads to keep abreast of the war needs 
from the start. 

During the progress of the war the rail- 
roads largely added to their freight equip- 
ment and to their locomotives, but, owing to 
the restrictions placed by governmental agen- 
cies on the use of steel and other critical 
materials, they were debarred from making 
practically any increase in their resources of 
passenger equipment. This was not in any 
way due to the railroads’ wishes and policies, 
but in spite of them. The railroads believed, 
and so stated repeatedly, that the building of 
a considerable amount of new passenger 
equipment would have been amply justified. 
But the governmental authorities who con- 
trolled the granting of priorities believed 
otherwise, and critical materials were not 
available to build new passenger cars. 

It has, of course, been in the field of pas- 
senger movement, rather than in that of 
freight, that the pressure of traffic on equip- 
ment has been most severely felt. Save for 
the shortage of boxcars which existed for a 
time during the summer of 1945, to move 
this year’s wheat crop, the heavy hold-over 
from last year, and the lend-lease grain ship- 
ments to Atlantic seaports, there has been no 
important lack of freight equipment in any 
period since the war broke out. And, let me 
add, that is a record of achievement for which 
the Nation may well feel highly proud of its 
railroads and railroad men and be deeply 
grateful to them. 

Now, let us call our witnesses on the subject 
of railroad preparedness. The chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. Crarence F. Lea, of California, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1941, told his fellow members: 

“The railroads have gone through a long 
period of reduced earnings. They have main- 
tained a credit for equipment beyond that 
available for other purposes. In nearly all 
cases railroad betterment has been given first 
place over dividends and other desirable ex- 
penditures. They have frequently spent 
money not earned in order to keep up their 
equipment. Twenty-one years have witnessed 
many changes in railroad management that 
have improved efficiency, economy, and serv- 
ice. The practical accomplishments growing 
out of these improvements represent a 
marvelous record. These things have been 
done with little fanfare and accomplished 
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without any decoration of heroes. It is a 
modernized transportation system that faces 
the carrier problems of 1941. Our transporta- 
tion system is unquestionably the best the 
world has produced.” 

Senator CLypr M. REED, of Kansas, speaking 
in this body on May 11, 1942, said: 

“The railroads have been through some 
lean years. With very few exceptions their 
credit was impaired during these lean years, 
About one-third of the mileage of the Ameri- 
can railroads was in bankruptcy. Substan- 
tial mileage is still in bankruptcy. Yet the 
railroads of the United States are today do- 
ing the most phenomenal job in their his- 
tory.” 

Former Congressman Alfred F. Beiter, on 
March 12, 1942, said in the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

“Preparation by the railroads was not 
started when the radio flashed the attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. It began 20 years ago 
when the railroad managements, realizing 
the physical condition of their properties af- 
ter the First World War, were assembled by 
the then American Railway Association and 
adopted a program for the maintenance of 
adequate rail transportation. Since that 
time the railroads have expended approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 for the construction 
of new and larger freight cars and locomo- 
tives, improved signaling devices, reduction 
in grades, and scores of other improvements. 
These expenditures and improvements in op- 
erating methods led to greatly increased ef- 
ficiency and economy in operation.” 

As a final quotation, I will rely again on 
some words of the late Joseph B. Eastman, 
spoken during a radio address, in his capacity 
as Director oi the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. Mr. Eastman, on November 10, 1942, 
said: 

“In spite of the fact that the railroads have 
been faced with an almost superhuman task 
ever since the war began, they have continued 
to move the great bulk of all the things this 
Nation needs in order to live and work. And 
they have been doing so superlatively. One 
of the remarkable things is that they are 
handling the greatly increased trafiic with 
one-fourth fewer cars, one-third fewer loco- 
motives, and nearly one-third fewer em- 
ployees than in the First World War.” 

I have now called my last witness. Those 
whose comments I have recited to you in- 
clude men in the highest posts in the civil 
Government and the armed forces of the 
Nation. All have been in positions to speak 
with authority. All have had the most com- 
plete access t facts and results. Not one has 
had the slightest possible reason or motive 
for saying anything favorable about the rail- 
roads that the railroads have not deserved. 
Yet their verdict is unanimous, that, running 
entirely counter to some early apprehensions 
that were felt, the railroads did a marvelously 
efficient and complete job, in the face of un- 
equaled difficulties, and that this has played 
a major and indispensable part in conduct- 
ing the war and proceeding to a successful 
and victorious conclusion. 

Ii you believe these witnesses—which you 
must do, or else assume they have been en- 
gaged in a conspiracy of prevarication for 
no conceivable purpcose—then you cannot 
believe the small group of detractors who are 
endeavoring to besmirch the lustre of the 
railfoads’ wartime record. If you believe the 
late President of the United States, the gen- 
erals and the admirals, and the heads of 
great governmental departments, whose 
statements I have quoted, you cannot be- 
lieve the assertions of a few, relatively un- 
known, legalistic politicians whose only ob- 
jective is quite apparent. It is the incite- 
ment of distrust and doubt as background 
for further propaganda on the theories they 
have invented about the application of the 
antitrust laws to the railroads. Between 
these two mutually incompatible sets of 
views, the choice is surely clear and beyond 
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question to any unbiased and comprehend- 
ing mind. 


DEFERMENT OI SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
during the last several days of the hear- 
ings held by the subcommittee which .is 
considering the Magnuson-Kilgore bill, 
several witnesses brought out the fact 
that under our Selective Service System 
as it is now administered young scientific 
students are no longer deferred. Many 
of them were deferred during the con- 
duct of the war itself, and particularly 
scientists who were engaged in war 
work. 

I have talked to General Hershey and 
also to Secretary of War Patterson about 
the matter. Apparently both of them 
are in accord with the general idea that 
something should be done, but nothing 
has been done. On the other hand, it is 
my understanding that under the selec- 
tive-service law General Hershey has 
authority to make regulations which 
would provide for the deferment of stu- 
dents in science who will be the scientists 
who are to carry on that work after the 
war. 

I thought it might be interesting to 
the Senate to have a few facts about the 
matter. Between 400,000 and 550,000 
young people graduate annually from 
the high schools, and it is estimated that 
of these from 4,000 to 10,000 might quali- 
fy for deferment in the science field; 
that is, those who have not only taken 
mathematics, chemistry, and various 
other science subjects, but who may be 
considered as having special qualifica- 
tions in this field. 

The main difficulty is in the selection 
of these students. It would seem that 
the proper approach would be to set up 
an advisory board which would select 
from these particular individuals young 
students who might show promise of be- 
coming scientists in the future. 

I have today received a letter signed by 
11 young students in Purdue University, 
and I want to read the letter to show the 
Senate the difficulty which confronts 
these young students who are now en- 
gaged in the study of science. The letter 
is as follows: 

CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Lafayette, Ind., October 11, 1945. 
The Honorable Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are sending this letter 
to you to call your attention to a situation 
which we feel requires immediate action. 

Because of the end of the war and the 
concurrent lifting of manpower restrictions, 
many young scientists, who have been de- 
ferred during the war because of their work 
on important war projects, such as high- 
octane gasoline, radar, synthetic rubber, an- 
timalarials, DDT, penicillin, and the atomic 
bomb, are being drafted. Other young men 
capable of scientific research are already 
members of the occupation forces. We are 
representative of the former group. Each of 
us has had from 7 to 8 years of intensive 
training in chemistry, including 2 to 3 years 
o- full-time research on war problems, in- 
cluding synthetic rubber, antimalarials, and 
an Army Air Forces project the nature of 
which is restricted. Two of us have doctor 
of philosophy degrees, and the others have 
completed almost all of the requirements for 
that degree, 
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Frankly, we are confused. On the one 
hand Government heads and other resvonsi- 
ble individuals insist that to maintain our 
present supremacy among nations and to 
prevent future wars, America must pursue a 
vigorous course of scientific training, re- 
search, and development. Your attention is 
called tc bills 1285, 1297, 825, and 1249 in 
the Senate and bills 3440, 3052, and 386) 
in the House of Representatives. To main- 
tain this program, adequ.te manpower must 
be available. Unfortunately, as we are told, 
the present supply of technically trained 
men in this country is at a dangerously low 
level. Many young scientists have been in- 
ducted into the armed forces, and their sne- 
cial skills and training are thus lost to the 
army of technical men where they are so 
vitally needed. Other young men Were pre- 
vented from finishing their training in sci- 
entific fields. Because of these unfortunate 
occurrences, not only is our present supply 
of scientists extremely low, but there is no 
hope of a substantial increase in the supply 
for about 7 years (approximately the time 
required to train, say, a research chemists). 
It is of vital importance, then, to make every 
effort to utilize the scientists we have. 

On the other hand, most local selective 
service boards and some Government ofii- 
cials do not recognize the urgency of keeping 
vitally needed men in positions where their 
advanced scientifi: training can be used to 
advantage in the problems of national de- 
fense and reconversion. 

As Americans we are willing to do what is 
required of us. If it is decided that we 
should do occupation duty, we are ready to 
go. However, as we have already implied, 
we are certain that we can render better 
service to our country by using the training 
we already have. Futhermore, we feel that 
the decision should rest with a responsible 
person or agency who has an over-all picture 
of the matter, and not with local draft boards, 
who far too often base their judgment on 
personal prejudice. 

Wc would appreciate your consideration 
of this problem and any efforts you may ex- 
tend to clarify this situation. Since many 
young scientists are facing immediate in- 
duction, we feel that this situation deserves 
prompt action. 


In our hearings the other day Dr. 
Langmuir of the General Electric Co., 
one of the most eminent scientists of 
the country; the Secretary of War; and 
also Admiral Purnell and other witnesses 
emphasized that the real difficulty in the 
administering of the problem which is 
treated in thosc bills is one of manpower, 
that is, competent men. They all testi- 
fied as to the shortage of scientists and 
particularly the shortage there would be 
in the future as the result of the in- 
terruption of the education of young peo- 
ple during the war. 

It seems to me it is a very gross waste 
and misuse of our brains and of our 
manpower to take a man who has spent 
from 2 to 7 years preparing to be a 
physicist or chemist or a scientist in any 
of the other natural sciences, and put 
him into occupation work in Germany 
and thereby, I would say, permanently 
lose—most probably that would be the 
result—his intelligence and his training 
for the national welfare. 

I recognize it is a very difficult mat- 
ter to draw distinctions, and that each 
class thinks it is most important. That 
is very human. But we have already rec- 
ognized by our activity in the Senate— 
and, in fact, it is self-evident—the im- 
portance of physics, as the subject has 
been brought to our attention through 
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the development of the atomic bomb; 
therefore it seems to me we have simply 
got to make decisions which will insure 
our continued progress in this field. 

The other morning Dr. Langmuir testi- 
fied that in his opinion if something is 
not done to furnish scholarships and 
provide inducements to some of our 
brightest young men to tak up scien- 
tific studies, other countries, and more 
particularly Russia, will progress at a 
greater rate than will the United States 
during the next 10 or 20 years. That is 
the judgment of one of the leading scien- 
tists in the country, and I am sure it 
is based upon fi cts. Only a few months 
ago he returned from a conference in 
Moscow, during which he had an oppor- 
tunity to observe what the Russians are 
doing in this field. I believe that it is 
a criminal waste of brains to take young 
men who are obviously well fitted for 
science and put them into the Army in 
the same way that we take everyone else. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Is the Senator propos- 
ing legislation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I was just 
coming to that. As I understand the 
situation, under present law, General 
Hershey has the power to do what is 
required, but he is a little afraid to do it 
because of fear of criticism, either here 
or elsewhere, on the ground that he is 
making a distinction between classes of 
men. 

This proposal is not for the benefit of 
the boys. It seems to me that it not 
only involves an important part of our 
national defense but also our civilian 
economy. in our national-defense pro- 
gram we lay great emphasis upon all 
sorts of scientific work. I think there 
is no question of the importance of 
atomic energy, and such things as the 
proximity fuse, which everyone agrees 
were vital to our defense. However, 
scientific research and development is 
also important for our civilian life. 

Everyone is afraid to make a distinc- 
tion between various classes of boys. It 
is said that they are all Americans, and 
must all be treated alike. However, only 
a limited number of boys are carrying on 
research and scientific studies such as 
this selected group is capable of. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, this 
question especially challenges my inter- 
est because today I received a letter 
which very strongly states the case of 
@ young man 25 years of age who has 
recently been inducted into service 
under the Selective Service Act. He 
has been following a scientific course of 
study, and has actually been engaged in 
some of the work connected with the 
Manhattan project. 

The decision is a very difficult one to 
make when a young man claims that he 
is following a course of scientific study, 
which, as the Senator from Arkansas has 
said, permits of a great contribution to 
the general welfare of the country. 
When it comes to discrimination between 
the boy on the farm and the scientist, 
the decision is very difficult to make. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a difficult 
problem. My idea is that General Her- 





shey should have an advisory committee 
of scientists who would have the respon- 
sibility of saying which ones show prom- 
ise of becoming scientists such as are 
needed in defense of the country and in 
development in this field. There is a 
very critical shortage of manpower in 
scientific pursuits. For 5 years we have 
had an interruption, with no young men 
entering that field. 

Mr. MOORE. It is pretty difficult for 
those young men to understand, and it 
is difficult for us to understand, why we 
should continue inductions into the 
Army when we are trying to establish a 
peacetime Army under the voluntary 
system. I have taken the stand that I 
should like to see inductions discon- 
tinued, but I have met with considerable 
opposition. Iam glad to hear the Sena- 
tor discuss the question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In this particular 
instance the Secretary of War, who cer- 
tainly is not in favor of deferring all such 
men, recognizes the critical nature of 
this particular problem. In that con- 
nection, I have a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Arkansas for his discussion 
of the questions which he has raised. 
For a number of years I was connecied 
with Princeton University. I have re- 
ceived urgent calls from the university, 
its graduate school and the Institute of 
Advanced Study at Princeton, that some- 
thing be done to release the scientific 
classes from the selective draft, because 
not only is there need for the group to 
which the Senator has referred, namely, 
those who have already shown ability, 
but also those in the embryo stages— 
those who are just entering upon scien- 
tific studies, or who indicate their desire 
to do so, and who are then drafted. I 
have had the question presented to me 
by our scientific faculty. They have less 
than 50 percent of the number of stu- 
dents they formerly had. If men are to 
enter the important scientific fields, they 
must be trained. 

The second class comprises men who 
have already indicated some ability. A 
third class consists of those who were 
formerly in the scientific industries and 
who are now in the services abroad. 
The scientific industries in New Jersey 
are urging me to do all I can to see that 
these trained scientific men are released 
so that these scientific industries can be 
started up again. This is vitally im- 
portant if we are to expand our employ- 
ment opportunities. 

I believe that here there is involved a 
very important question of policy which 
we should look into. Unfortunately, I 
have not been able to obtain any solution 
from the War Department. I have 
taken the question up with General Her- 
shey, the head of the Selective Service, 
and General Persons, who has charge of 
the machinery for releasing men from 
the service. With the question of the 
atomic bomb before us, I feel that this is 
a matter of primary importance which 
we cannot afford to neglect. I thank the 
Senator for bringing the question up. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his contribution. I know that the 
Senator was present at some of the hear- 
ings. I donot know whether he was pres- 
ent today when the subject was being 
considered specifically in connection with 
the Magnuson-Kilgore bill. 

Mr. President, I have before me a let- 
ter dated October 10, 1945, signed by 
Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War, 
which I think might be of interest. It is 
addressed to General Hershey. It shows 
the view of the Secretary on this ques- 
tion. The letter reads as follows: 


Ocroser 10, 1945. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. HersHey 
Director, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GenenAt HersHEr: The War Depart- 
ment and the Nation are greatly indebted to 
the contribution made in the war by our 
scientists. It is important that with the 
cessation of hostilities we do not relax the 
coneerted effort which was made during the 
war to concentrate the best of our scientific 
brains on the development of weapons. As 
you know, it is the firm policy of the Govern- 
ment program as an essential part of our 
national security system. 

Much of the spiendid work in the Nation's 
laboratories was done by young men who in- 
terrupted their scientific education to enter 
war research projects and who were during 
the war deferred from military service. These 
men, relatively few in number, are a very 
picked group of young scientists who have 
had valuable research experience during the 
war. They represent some of the best talent 
which we have to devote to our postwar 
national research and development program. 
Many of these men now wish to return to the 
universities to complete their studies. 

In view of these circumstances, I am 
strongly of the opinion that provision should 
be made for the deferment of these young 
men who have been engaged in war research 
activities, thereby interrupting their scienti- 
fic education, and now wish to complete or 
further their education in the scientific fields. 

You are, of course, in a better position than 
I to draft regulations which would carry out 
this objective. However, it is my suggestion 
that the regulations provide for the defer- 
ment of men under 25 who meet the follow- 
ing criteria: (1) Continuation of course cf 
Studies leading to a bachelor’s, master’s, or 
doctor’s degree in science or engincering or 
their equivalents at a recognized college or 
university; and (2) at least 2 years of serv- 
ice in a scientific or engineering activity sup- 
porting the war effort; and (3) acceptance by 
a recognized college or university for contin- 
uation of their scientific or engineering edu- 
cation, and evidence of intention to pursue 
such further education. 

I strongly commend the foregoing proposal 
to your favorable consideration. Its adoption 
will have an important effect on the success 
of cur research and development programs 
in the coming yeers. 

Sincerely yours, 
RopBertT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Suggestion No. 2 seems to me to in- 
volve too great a restriction. As Dr. Op- 
penheimer brought out the other day, 
what we have been doing in this coun- 
try is not fundamental research. We 
have been using the knowledge which has 
been accumulated, the facts which we 
have acquired in scientific fields during a 
period of many years. Pure research, 
the kind which actually discovers the 
principles upon which nuclear energy is 
developed, has been interrupted, and 
very little has been done. We have 
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simply been applying the knowledge 
which we developed in prior years. 

The big job before us is to resume 
fundamental research, in order to keep 
up with the knowldge of what is going 


on in scientific fields, not only for our 
own military protection—which, of 
course, in the view of the Secretary of 
War would come first, and naturally so— 
but also for civilian purposes. Every 
witness always comzs back to the point 
that the real difficulty is not organiza- 
tion, so to speak, but manpower, or brain 
power. We all know that that is always 


the main problem, whether it be in con- 
nection with business or anything else. 
It is particularly acute in this case be- 
cause of the interruption in the train- 
ing of young men during the war period. 

The decision must not be left to these 
young men, They should not be put in 
the position of asking for deferment, be- 
ceuse their patriotism would be imme- 
diately suspected. The problem must be 
handled in the regular way by the Se- 
lective Service itself laying down the 
regulations and creating some means by 
which men who are really qualified may 
continue their studies. I believe that it 
is one of the most important questions 
before us. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Arkansas has 
brought up a very important and vital 
point which needs to be considered by 
the Selective Service. Let me point out 
to the Senator that last week I intro- 
duced Senate bill 1473, dealing with the 
question of universal military training, 
and providing for the establishment of 
a system of points so that a boy pursu- 
ing his educational course through high 
school and university might accumulate 
a certain number of points. If he ac- 
cumulated a sufficient number of points 
during his educational process, he wculd 
then not be subject to 1 year’s military 
training at the conclusion of his educa- 
tional werk. That covers the very point 
which the Senator brings cut, namely, 
_the interruption of the young man’s edu- 
cation, and the effect which it would have 
upon scientific development. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Of course, although that bill is cer- 
teinly on the point, it looks more to the 


future. What we wish to have now is im- 
mediate regulation, because, as Secretary 
Patterson has pointed out, the young 
men who have been engaged in this work 
during the war are now being drafted, 
and perhans those who will be drafted 
will include the four scientists who 
pleyed a very great part in the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. The other 
day, in appearing before the committee, 
tvvo or three of them looked almost like 
children. I did not ask them how old 
they were, but I dare say they are not 
over 25 years of age. Yet they have been 
playing a very important part in the 
laboratory work at Oak Ridge, Tenn., at 
ihe Clinton Laboratory and at the other 
laboratory there, and at Richland, near 
Fas2o, Wash., and in the laboratory near 
Senta Fe, N. Mex. 


1 think it is the most stupid thing in 
tlie world to take these men, of whom 
there are very few, and put them in the 
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Army for the purpose for which our 
Army is set up, namely, national de- 
fense. If General Hershey has the power, 
which I understand he does have, to pre- 
vent the drafting of these particular men, 
I think he should do so. If he desires to 
have Senators express themselves on the 
subject, because of a feeling on his part 
that that will encourage him to do some- 
thing to help in this situation, Senators 
should express themselves. I think there 
is fear of some criticism by someone here, 
on the ground that he would be discrimi- 
nating. 

Dr. Bush was very positive on this same 
point the other day, namely, that it 
should be done now, that we should not 
wait for 6 months, because once those 
men are taken into the armed forces and 
their courses of study are interrupted, 
there will be great probability that they 
will not resume them when they com- 
plete their service in the armed forces, 
since afterward they may be diverted 
into other work; they may start selling 
bonds or something of the sort. That is 
what has happened in the past to many 
of our best brains. I hope that many 
Members of the Senate who have re- 
ceived letters on this subject will make 
their views known. 


APPLICATION OF RAILROAD UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT TO KENTUCKY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
640, House Joint Resolution 116, to facili- 
tate the execution of subsection (d) of 
section 13 of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, as amended. I may state 
for the benefit of Senators that this 
measure deals with a certain amount of 
money in the Treasury of the State of 
Kentucky, paid there by employees of 
the railroads prior to the enactment of 
the Railroad Retirement Compensation 
Act, in 1939. In that act provision was 
made for the enactment of legislation by 
the States to permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over the responsibility 
of administering the railroad retirement 
pay. The Legislature of Kentucky com- 
plied with the statute by providing for 
the transfer of the fund which was in 
the treasury of the State of Kentucky, 
and which had been paid there by rail- 
road employees, to the Federal Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Board. Twice 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, which 
is the court of last resort in that State, 
held it unconstitutional, and that the 
fund could not be transferred. The leg- 
islature then enacted another law on the 
subject, but during the interim the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and the Social 
Security Board declined to allocate to 
EKentucky money for the administrative 
expenses of the retirement fund. 

House Joint Resolution 116 merely 
fixes the amount which shall be withheld 
by the Social Security Board and the 
Railroad Retirement Board, which must 
be absorbed before the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay out any money to admin- 
ister this law in the Siate of Kentucky. 
Enactment of the resolution will take no 
money out of the Treasury. It will affect 
only the State of Kentucky. The matter 
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has been pending for some years, and 
considerable effort has been made to ad- 
just it. House Joint Resolution 116 will 
adjust it. 

The resolution was unanimously re- 
ported from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, and I hope it may now 
be considered. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I shall 
interrupt merely to say that this measure 
was considered by the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, as I understand, and 
was unanimously reported by it to the 
Senate. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. It does not change sub- 
stantive law, as I understand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. WHITE. But it simply would de- 
termine the amount of money—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would determine 
the amount of money which shall be 
withheld for administrative expenses in 
the State of Kentucky, under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, I hope 
the joint resolution will be passed, be- 
cause the money was paid by the railroad 
workers of Kentucky, and it rightfully 
belongs to those who paid it before the 
passage of the Federal law. At various 
times during the last 3 or 4 years, my 
colleague and I have had measures in- 
troduced to make effective what this 
measure will do, namely, to pay back to 
workers in Kentucky money paid by 
them, The joint resolution will not af- 
fect any other State. For one reason or 
another, decisions of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals absolutely prevented the 
transfer of the money. Each time we 
postponed the fateful day, so that con- 
trol of the funds would not be lost and 
so that ultimately the money could be 
paid back to the workers in Kentucky 
who actually are out of pocket this money 
and who have made other contributions, 
pursuant to a Federal law, which in effect 
means that they have paid this money 
in addition to other money already paid 
in other contributions. 

I appreciate the fine work my colleague 
has done in having this measure reported 
from the committee at this time, because 
at various other times each one of us 
during 3 or 4 years has intreduced bills 
for the purpose of having this money 
paid back to those who are rightfully 
entitled to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me say in con- 
clusion that when I came to the Senate 
one of the first bills I introduced was a 
measure providing for the return of the 
money to these Kentucky workers, and 
I have diligently pursued the matter all 
the time since I have been here. The 
passage of the pending measure keeps my 
pledge to the railroad workers of Ken- 
tucky. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the joint resolution, 
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The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA AND VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, Il ask unan- 
imous consent that. the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 3220, 
providing for establishment of a bound- 
ary line between the District of Colum- 
bia and the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
When the bill was reached during the 
call of the calendar a few days ago it 
went over because of an objection made 
under a misapprehension of what the 
bill would do. The bill relates to the 
boundary lime between the District of 
Columbia and the State of Virginia. The 
Virginia Legislature has already endorsed 
this bill, the House of Representatives 
has passed it, and the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia has made a 
unanimous report in favor of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be read by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Cuier Crerx. A bill (H. RK. 3220) 
to establish a boundary line between the 
District of Columbia and the Common- 
wealth of Virgimia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, F understand that en- 
actment of the bill is recommended by 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. HOEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I further understand 
that the bill deals only with the question 
of the boundary line between the Dis- 
triet of Columbia and Virginia. 

Mr. HOBY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. It does not deal with 
boundary lines between other jurisdic- 
tions; is that correct? 

Mr. HOEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3220) to establish a boundary line be- 
tween the District of Columbia and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
ColumLia, with an amendment, on page 
5, in lines 7 and 8, after the words “United 
States”, to strike out “for use in the ex- 
ercise of essentially governmental func- 
tions.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT, 
USE, AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr, LUCAS, Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 9 the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon} submitted Sen- 
ate Resolution 179, which would create 
a special committee on atomic energy, to 
be composed of nine Members of the 


Senate to be appointed by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate. The reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and that commit- 
tee reported unanimously in favor of it. 
The resolution then automatically went 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent. Expenses of the Senate, 
of which the Senator from Illinois is 
chairman. From that committee I re- 
port the resolution favorably. I would 
ask tnanimous consent that it be taken 
up immediately, but the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jounson}, acting 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, left on my desk a note saying 
that if the resolution were brought up 
today, he would be compelled to inter- 
pose an objection. Conseqgently, I am 
making the report from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, and I ask that the 
resolution be placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inouiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McMAHON. If the resolution 
goes to the calendar, as I understand, 
it will not be subject to objection by 
the Senator from Colorado when the 
Senate next meets. 

Mr. LUCAS. It must Iie over for a 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
resolution goes to the calendar, it will 
take its place on the calendar, like any 
other resolution or bill, and it may be 
taken up when the calendar is called or 
any Senator may move to have it taken 
up separately. Unanimous consent will 
not be required in order to have it con- 
sidered. 

Mr. McMAHON. Unanimous consent 
would not be required? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it would not be. 
It would be subject to a motion to take 
it up, and such a motion could be car- 
ried by a majority vote of the Senate. 

Mr. McMAHON. I give notice that 
I should like to have it called up at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak briefly upon the _ resolution 
which has just been reported. I have 
not changed my opinion with respect to 
how atomic energy in this country should 
be handled insofar as the legislative 
braneh of the Government is concerned. 
Iam convinced beyond any question that 
this subject is of such vital importance 
to the safety and to the security of this 
Nation that the resolution which was 
submitted by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VanpbenserGc], referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, reported 
unanimously, and passed by the Senate, 
provides the type of committee which, in 
reality, should handle the matter. It 
was unfortunate that the resolution of 
the able Senator from Michigan did not 
carry with it the same provision which 
is now carried in the resolution sub- 
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mitted by the Senator from Connecticut, 
namely, that the committee shall have 
power and authority to consider all legis- 
lation with reference to tic subject, and 
make any report which it may deem wise 
and necessary to make in the interest of 
the general welfare of the Nation. 

I express the earnest hope that even at 
this late hour the House of Representa- 
tives, which now has the Vandenberg 
resolution, will return it, with amend- 
ments, giving the committee power to 
report tegislation so that the Senate may 
cooperate in this action through the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. President, this is the most impor- 
tant question the Congress of the United 
States has ever considered. The state- 
ment in the morning newspapers of a 
scientist who has told the people of the 
world that 44,000,000 Americans can be 
wiped out overnight by one bomb, surely 
must cause every citizen of this Republic 
to shudder when thinking of the poten- 
tial power which is wrapped up in 
atomic energy. 

Only a short while ago Congress cre- 
ated a joint committee for the purpose 
of studying what had taken place before 
and following Pear: Harbor. The im- 
portance of that subject, Mr. President, 
is only a drop in a huge barrel when 
compared to the importance of the ques- 
tion which is pending at this moment 
before the two Houses of Congress and 
the Nation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to read one sentence from the bill 
which has been sponsored by the ad- 
ministration, and which is awaiting ref- 
erence to whatever committee shall be 
agreed upon for the purpose of prceceed- 
ing in this matter. I think it is totally 
corroborative of the position which the 
able Senator from Illinois has cited. I 
read from the administration bil}: 

In the highest national interest, and to 
protect the national existence, it is essential 
that all further development and exploitation 
of this newly tapped source of energy be cen- 
trally directed and controlled for the bene- 
fit of the entire nation. 


By the same analogy, I think the able 
Senator from Iltincis is entitied to argue 
that the urgent control of this matter be 
taken charge of and centrally directed 
in the same way and forthe same reason. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I concur 
in the remarks of the able Senator from 
Michigan. I would go even further, 
After having given life to a joint com- 
mittee of the kind to which reference 
has been made, it seems to me that the 
Congress of the United States should 
never lose control or, at least, it should 
always have its hands on the control of 
what is taking place with respect to the 
development of atomic energy in this 
country. I would be willing to vote for 
an appropriation of any amount which 
would establish behind this joint com- 
mittee a group of experts, a group of in- 
dependent persons, if you please, Mr. 
President, such as some of the civilian 
scientists who are now taking issue with 
the scientists in the War Department on 
the question of what should or should 
not be done in connection with this 
tremendous problem with which we are 
confronted. 
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‘Before we conclude consideration of 
this matter, people of this country will 
demand that the Congress keep its hands 
on the control of it from beginning to 
end. I do not mean to say that the Con- 
gress should develop the subject from 
every conceivable angle, but whatever is 
done, and wherever it is necessary to go 
in this world for the purpose of learning 
any future secrets with respect to the 
welfare of this country, the Congress of 
the United States should have its repre- 
sentatives sitting side by side with the 
representatives of the War Department, 
with the State Department, and with any 
other department which has representa- 
tives on hand in dealing with the matter. 

Mr. President, this subject is one which 
the Congress should be considering al- 
most constantly. It is the most import- 
ant question, I repeat, which has ever 
been presented to the country for its 
consideration. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thoroughly approve 
of what the Senator from Illinois has 
said, and I intend to speak very briefly 
on the resolution when it comes before 
the Senate for consideration. 

In view of what the Senator has said 
about the magnitude and importance of 
the matter, I regret very much that our 
good friend the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Jonnson], a fine and able 
Member of this body, whom I do not 
doubt is engaged in important work, is 
unable to be present. I am sure that his 
presence would enable us to facilitate 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned about the censorship which has 
been placed upon certain individuals who 
have been partially responsible for the 
scientific development of atomic energy. 
As I have already said, I am unalterably 
opposed to the military officials of the 
Government being given complete con- 
trol over the future development of 
atomic power. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, let 
me inauire if any person in authority in 
the country is now advocating that con- 
trol of the development of atomic energy 
be pleced in the military department of 
the Government? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
anyone is advocating it directly, but I will 
say to the able Senator from Kentucky 
that from all the information which I 
have received through the press, and 
from what may be considered more or 
less as rumor, the indication is that the 
Army would like to have control. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to express my 
accord with the views which have been 
stated by the Senator from Illinois, be- 
cause the country does not wish ever to 
be run by the military. If the military 
has power to control atomic energy it 
could tuke the country into a war, or 
into any other situation which beceme 
purely a military matter. The subject 
is of importance to all the peonle, be- 
cause the life of each one might be 
snvffed out without a moment’s notice 
un!oss control of atomic energy is placed 
in tire representatives of the people. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Ido not want to be mis- 
understood in the position I am taking 
in regard to the Army. I know that the 
Army did a magnificent job in the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb. We are 
all very happy over the winning of the 
war by the use of the atomic bomb, 
thereby saving the lives of perhaps thou- 
sands upon thousands of our boys. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not certain 
what part the Army played in the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb, except 
to give it security. Probably it gave it 
just the security that it needed. The 
persons who developed the atomic bomb 
should receive the lion’s share of the 
credit. 

Mr. LUCAS. Recently, almost every 
time I read the press I observe statements 
to the effect that General Groves, of the 
Army, has said something about the sub- 
ject of atomic energy. Iunderstand that 
it was General Groves who issued orders 
resulting in a certain amount of censor- 
ship being placed upon the scientists of 
the country who are outside the control 
of the military authorities, and who 
almost fear to talk to a United States 
Senator about the matter. I know that 
to be a fact. The scientists to whom I 
have referred are as much interested in 
the proper development and safeguard- 
ing of atomic power as are the scientists 
who are connected with the War Depart- 
ment. It is at that point that the Con- 
gress of the United States should take a 
hand with respect to the independent 
research men who also have the know- 
how as to engineering data and scientific 
research. 

fr. CHANDLER, Of course, I do not 
agree with persons who believe that we 
can keep secret the facts concerning the 
atomic bomb. I believe that the sooner 
everyone in the world knows the facts 
and is acquainted with atomic energy 
and atomic weapons the better off every- 
one will be. During the war all nations 
had gas and knew how to use it. Yet 
they realized how destructive its use 
could be, and each nation Knew that if 
it used gas in warfare the opposing na- 
tion could use it also. It seems to me 
that the people of the United States 
should have, as a matter of their own 
defense, control of atomic energy as a 
weapon. The control must be in the 
hands of the people ‘of the United States, 
as I have said, and not in the hands of 
any organization, clique, or group of men 
or officials of the Army or Navy. 

It is possible to have each of the serv- 
ices, and certainly the Senate 1nd House 
of Representatives, and perhaps the Su- 
preme Court, represented on a supreme 
council which would have the authority 
not only to develop this thing but to dic- 
tate, with other safeguards, its ultimate 
use. I do not think we are going to be 
able to keep it from any other country. 
I think that sooner or later, in some form 
or other, every country in the world will 
have it and know how to use it. 

Mr. LUCAS Mr. President, along the 
line of the statement made by the 
junior Senator from Kentucky, I have 
in my hand a letter from a scientist who 
lives in the State from which my dis- 
tinguished friend, the junior Senator 
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from Tennessee comes. I. shall now 
read a part of that letter. This scientist 
Says: , 

The recent proposals regarding the setting 
up of a joint committee which would call 
on the nuclear scientists for advice regard- 
ing atomic energy is one of the few sensible 
proposals I have seen since the bomb was 
dropped on August 6. One of the primary 
fears of those of us who have been active 
in this work is that the problem will not 
receive the profound investigation and study 
it deserves. It is obvious that an independ- 
ent body such as— 


He says “you propose”; he means such 
as the Congress proposes— 
will be better able to evaluate the fact than 
would a standing committee which must 
consider other matters as well. 

You might be interested in learning that 
more than 90 percent of the scientists here 
at Clinton Laboratory have joined together 
as the Association of Oak Ridge Scientists 
of Clinton Laboratory, for the purpose of 
disseminating our beliefs. 


Here is the first one: 

There is no secret which can be kept for 
more than a few years, 

2. There is no effective defense against 
atomic bombs, 

3. Now is the time to start working on an 
international organization which will have 
the requisite power to handle a problem of 
this magnitude. 


I submit, Mr. President, that a joint 
committee of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, working 
hand in glove with the Executive and the 
State Department, is the one body which 
can do what this scientist hopes may be 
done, insofar as our powers as legislators 
are concerned. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator 
think that the study of the idea of mak- 
ing peacetime use of atomic energy by 
harnessing it can be carried on? 

Mr.LUCAS. There can be no question 
about it, but the first requisite is that 
something be done with the bomb from 
the standpoint of our national defense. 
Unless we can, as this gentleman says, 
control the atomic power of the world 
through an international organization, 
then what the Senator talks about, inso- 
far as the development of atomic power 
for our domestic activities is concerned 
is meaningless, because, after all, if half 
of this Nation can be wiped out by one 
bomb, the domestic use of atomic power 
becomes more or less academic. 

This scientist is absolutely correct so 
far as control is concerned. I do not 
know a thing about atomic energy; I am 
only a layman, expressing an intuitive 
“poker” judgment which I have about 
this matter from what I have read and 
from what I have studied, but I under- 
take to say that while we now contend 
that we have the engineering know-how, 
and that we are one of the few nations 
hav.ng the money with which to do the 
work to make this deadly Frankenstein 
monster for destruction, I would remind 
the Senate and the country that the 
atomic bomb is merely in its infancy. 
I undertake to say that within a short 
while there will be few countries in tiie 
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world which will not find some way, some 
how, at a cost which they can stand, to 
develop and make an atomic bomb. 
Whenever that time comes, then our 
Nation will be in mortal danger. 

Why are we in danger? We are a 
peace-loving nation. We always wait 
until we are attacked before we want to 
fight. That has been the history of our 
country from the beginning. We have 
always hold to fight an aggressive foe, an 
imperialistic group seeking to take some- 
thing from us. 

If we continue in the future to take the 
same position we have taken in the past, 
and if the atomic bomb is developed as 
many believe it will be, it is impossible 
to conjecture the awful devastation 
which may be wrought by just a few 
planes, or perhaps just a small box 
weighing not over 3 pounds, properly 
planted in a skyscraper in New York or 
here in Washington, with a time fuse 
on it to go off in 24 hours. Who knows 
the possibilities of the destruction of this 
death-dealing device? 

The best brains of the country are 
none too good to cope with the problem, 
and every man who can be enlisted in 
the development of this power, from the 
standpoint of aid to our country, and 
from the standpoint of ultimately estab- 
lishing an international body to control 
it, should be enlisted. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, does 
the Senator mean that before work is 
done toward developing the peacetime 
use of atomic energy we should arrive 
at a decision about control of the bomb? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not say we should 
not continue to move along in the proper 
paths of development for domestic use, 
but at the same time the big question, 
the over-all question which must control 
everything, is the necessity for some kind 
of an international organization which 
will really outlaw the atomic bomb, 
That is the point I am making. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree that we 
have to revise our ideas of war in this 
country. In the last two great wars the 
United States has always fought as one 
of a coalition. In the early stages we 
always had some other country to bear 
the brunt of the war in the initial stages, 
while we had time to prepare. We 
needed it in the First World War, and 
the good Lord above knows we just 
simply had to have it in the last war. 
When another war comes along we will 
not have any time. We will not have 
any notice. We have to learn again 
everything about how to start a war, 
because the next time, as a scientist 
said a short time ago before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, “Planes will 
appear suddenly over a city the size of 
Washington and in 10 minutes there will 
be no city there.” It is a question of 
doing either what the Senator suggests 
or run the risk of perishing, and not only 
that, but of speculating on the safety 
and security of all the people of the 
country. 

We must revise our ideas of the sort 
of world we are living in. There will be 





no more coalitions, no more time to pre- 
pare. If we hesitate or delay we not 
only invite disaster, but make it certain. 
I am sorry to have imposed on the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to have the 
able Senator interrupt me. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I very much appre- 
ciate the position of the Senator from 
Illinois takes on the subject. I think 
the people should realize the condition 
they face. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am certain that our 
country within a few years will be in a 
most difficult dilemma unless there is 
provided some type of international or- 
ganization which will control this new 
force. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator is now discussing an 
idea which those who have always been 
idealistic have had in mind, that of total 
disarmament. General Marshall a few 
days ago said, in the report he made 
which has been hailed so widely through- 
out the country as one of intelligence and 
one which has given the country a pic- 
ture of the situation in very precise and 
sensible form, that we should have a 
large Army, that is, peacetime universal 
military training, men trained to such.a 
point that we might have an Army of 
about 4,000,000 men available on short 
notice. On the one hand, that is pre- 
paredness. On the other hand, the 
thing the Senator from Illinois is talking 
about certainly must lead in the end to 
complete an absolute disarmament. So 
long as we continue to maintain an Army 
and a Navy and an Air Force just so long 
it is possible to continue, clandestinely or 
otherwise, the manufacture of bombs and 
other things that destroy people—atomic 
bombs and other types of bombs. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me answer my dis- 
tinguished friend in this way. I under- 
take to say that this Nation must in every 
conceivable way be prepared to meet any 
thrust of an aggressor nation, and cer- 
tainly no one knows at this hour what 
is going to happen with respect to the 
ultimate and final control of atomic 
power through an international body. 
Until the time comes when we definitely 
are convinced beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt that we have got atomic power 
controlled, it seems to me that we would 
be foolish not to keep prepared to the 
best of our ability between now and that 
time in every phase of military prepara- 
tion. I am thinking, for instance, about 
supremacy of the air. It is said that 
there is no defense to this bomb. But I 
am definitely of the opinion that had 
Japan had supremacy of the air Japan 
might have shot down the bomb before 
it reached Hiroshima. So, from the 
standpoint of defense, at least at the 
moment, it seems to me that air force 
is the one great defense we might have 
egainst the bomb. But as I stated in 
the beginning, Mr. President, because of 
the fact that we have never started a 
war—we have always waited for the 
other fellow to strike first—I do not know 
whether even a superior air force might 
be able to turn the trick in the event 
we were attacked without warning as we 
were at Pearl Harbor. 
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Mr. STEWART. Again I ask the 
Senator, does it not seem a little incon- 
sistent for us on the one hand to advo- 
cate preparedness, and on the other 
hand to have an international agreement 
that no one will use this weapon of total 
destruction? 

Mr. LUCAS. Not at all. I will say 
to the able Senator that it is not until 
we can reach an agreement that we can 
talk about disarmament. This is all in 
the embryo stage. No one knows what 
kind of agreement if any we could work 
out with the rest of the world with re- 
spect to atomic energy. Until that time 
comes we cannot let down from the 
standpoint, as I see it, of our own pre- 
paredness in the best way possible. We 
can see at this moment the difficulties 
encountered in some of the world con- 
ferences over trivial matters, compared 
to atomic power. As an example, the 
question of the Dardanelles is a small 
matter compared with attempting to 
control the atomic power of the world, 
yet it will be a difficult question to set- 
tle. 

“ Mr. STEWART. The Senator speaks 
of agreement with other nations not to 
make use of this destructive weapon, and 
that it is not known what kind of an 
agreement we might be able to procure. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Likewise it is not 
known what nations might live up to 
agreements. Agreements in the past 
have been referred to on historic occa- 
sions as mere scraps of paper. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is true. But I be- 
lieve that under the circumstances, if the 
people of the rest of the world realize 
that they are going to live or perish un- 
der the power of this force, we ought to 
be able to create some kind of interna- 
tional organization equipped with labo- 
ratories and scientists from every part of 
the world to see that it is not exploited 
for military purposes. I think that can 
be worked out. 

Mr. STEWART. History teaches us 
that most nations—and nations are but 
groups of individuals—respect nothing 
but power. They are not afraid of any- 
thing except what can be done to them. 
Hitler would never have attacked Eng- 
land had he Known she was prepared. 
He would not have attacked Russia had 
he known that she was properly prepared 
to resist him. I belong to that group 
which feels that we should retain this 
atomic secret. Of course, I know, like my 
friend the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], that it is a secret which 
cannot be kept always. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the point I am 
making. 

Mr. STEWART. But I want others to 
get the secret the hard way, as we found 
it. It cost us a couple of billion dollars 
to find this secret. We had to work for 
it in the hills of Tennessee and in the 
State of Washington. We had to dig out 
the secret the hard way. I think we 
ought to have others go to all the trouble 
that is necessary for them to get it, and 
probably by the time they have discov- 
ered the secret we shall have so advanced 
with the development of our secret that 
we will be too far ahead of them and they 
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will be afraid to use the secret they have 
discovered. 

fr. LUCAS. I do not disagree with 
my friend. Now is the time to drive the 
bargain with the other nations with re- 
spect to this power, in view of our prior 
position in the world concerning atomic 
power. If, some aggressor nation had 
this power we would be feeling just a 
little shaky. If the Argentine crowd, 
with their Nazi set-up, had this power 
we would, I am sure, be a very unhappy 
Nation. 

Mr. STEWART. 
would want it. 

Mr. LUCAS. If they had and we did 
not, I do not know just what we would do. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield: 

Mr. McMAHON. Just a little un- 
happy, does the Senator state? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that we would call to- 
gether the largest congress of scientists 
possible, and we would open up the 
Treasury with all the billions of dollars 
we thought necessary. 

Mr. President, I am obliged to attend a 
meeting of the Finance Committee, but 
I want to congratulate the Senator from 
Illinois on his splendid address and for 
calling the attention of the Senate and 
of the people of our country to this great 
and overwhelming problem. I say to the 
Senator in all seriousness, after profound 
consideration—and I am careful on this 
fioor never, I hope, to be overstrong in 
my utterances—I say that the discovery 
of a method of dividing the atom is the 
most important event that has happened 
in the world’s history since the birth, the 
life, and the death of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Before the Senator 
from Connecticut leaves the Chamber I 
wish to say a word. I have read General 
Marshall's report on the conduct of the 
war. I think perhaps one of the most 
significant statements he made, and one 
which may be overlooked, appears at the 
outset where he says that after 6 yeai's 
as Chief of Staff of the Army of the 
United States he is now able to say for 
the first time that the security of the 
American people resides in our own 
hands. Is that not a magnificent state- 
ment? During 6 years the security: of 
the people of the United States was not 
in our own hanas. 

Mr. McMAHON. With the permission 
of the Senator from Illinois, I should like 
to say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
General Marshall is correct. Our se- 
curity is in cur own hands. But unless 
we, move swiftly in this field and act 
wisely, then I certainly look on the future 
with the darkest of pessimism. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, what I 
wanted to call attention to primarily in 
this short debate was the fact that there 
are scientists in this country who were 
in the midst of the development of 
atomic power when the war was going 
on who definitely say, as the man I 
quoted said—and he is not the first one— 
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“There is no secret which can be kept 
for more than a few years.” 

That is the point I am talking about 
today, and that is why it is so necessary 
that we move forward with rapidity to- 
ward accomplishing a goal which I have 
discussed heretofore. When we have 
the tools we ought to use them. We 
have at the present time the proper base 
from which we can make the type of 
approach to other powers of the world 
that I believe will cause them to look 
with serious and deep consideration upon 
any proposition we might submit. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. =I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. We have never used 
that method before. We have never 
dealt with countries when we had the 
advantage. We have always waited 
until the advantage passed from us, or 
in many instances passed tothem. Then 
it has been too late. Iam of the opinion 
that other nations will discover the se- 
cret. They may be behind us far enough 
so we can protect ourselves. We will 
either have to share this secret or else it 
will be up to us, in the long run for the 
protection of the American people, to 
manufacture a lot of atomic bombs and 
drop them. That is the only way to 
make certain that the people of our coun- 
try will never be destroyed by the bomb 
in the hands of other people. As acoun- 
try, we have always insisted that other 
nations become equal or perhaps superior 
in a given field. We have never used any 
advantage we have had. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not want to use any 
other advantage; but I want to say to 
the Senator from Kentucky that as the 
result of what has been discovered 
through war, I can see a day coming in 
this country when we may have to adopt 
and employ drastic methods, whatever 
they may be, in order to live. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; for the preser- 
vation of the people of this country. 

Mr. LUCAS Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. We may ultime’ :ly 
come to the point of following that law, 
but I pray to God that time will never 
come. I have, however, some forebodings 
along that line, of what may happen un- 
less we pursue the control of atomic 
power—with caution, candor, and skill- 
ful diplomacy. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I might say to the 
Senator that in speaking publicly on this 
matter I have suggested that the knowl- 
edge we have now is like money in the 
bank at 100 cents on the dollar, but every 
day which goes by without our using it 
and spending it toward the objectives of 
world security and world peace, the 
money is depreciating, and at the end of 
2% or 3 years, when every other country 
in the world has secured the ability to 
manufacture atomic bombs, then our 
capital will be gone. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
conclude by reading the objectives of this 
scientific group. They deserve the con- 
sideration of the Congress and of the 
country: 
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1. The objectives of this group shall be to: 

(a) Give all possible emphasis and pub- 
licity to our conviction that a continuing 
monopoly of the atomic »omb by the United 
States is impossible. 

(b) Give similar publicity to our own con- 
clusion that the future security of this Nation 
requires that the information and facilities 
involved be placed under the jurisdiction of 
an international authority. This proposal 
assumes that appropriate safeguards will be 
established to prevent exploitation by any 
nation. 


That is what we referred to a moment 
ago. 
2. We récommend that the above statca 


plan be developed through the following 
means: 


(a) Individual communications to Mem- 
bers of the Congress and other officials con- 
cerned, both State and national. 

(b) Similar communications by the group 
as such. 


(c) Representation in hearings before com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

(a) General publicity through sponsored 
advertisements, news releases, editorial com- 
ments, and radio commentaries, 


(e) Individual contacts with responsible 
persons who are active in civic affairs, 


Mr. President, I have spoken on this 
question longer than I had intended. I 
am primarily making a plea for inde- 
pendent scientists who have been in the 
thick of the fray in the development of 
atomic energy throughout the country, 
Under no circumstances am I wiling to 
permit a single group in any agency of 
Government to have complete contro] 
and domination of the future develop- 
ment of this awful power. I am almost 
in thorough accord with the objectives 
expressed by this group of scientists from 
Knoxville, Tenn., one of the groups re- 
sponsible for the development of atomic 
power during the war. I am thankful to 
receive this valuable information. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Forcign Relations: 

Spruille Braden, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Pest Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDEN.” pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of comm't- 
tees, the clerk-will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John F. Sonnett to be Assistant 
Attorney General. 

_The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc; and, 
without objection, the President will be 
immediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed this day. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was.diverted, and I did not hear 
what was done with respect to the treat- 
ies on the calendar. Were they passed 
over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They 
were passed over. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
adjourn until Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, October 22, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate Octovder 18, 1945: 
DIPLomatTic AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Samuel J. Fletcher, of Maine, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 2 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Renwick 8S. McNiece, of Utah, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 3 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

Hasell H. Dick, of South Carolina, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 3 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Robert B. Streeper, of Ohio, now a foreign- 
service officer of class 4 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

Stephen C. Brown, of Virginia, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 6 and a.secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

James J. Connors, of Juneau, Alaska, to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 31, with headquarters at 
Juneau, Alaska. (Reappointment.) 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
The following-named employees of the 


Coast and Geodetic Survey to the positions 
indicated, from the lst day of October 1945: 


TO BE HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEER 
WITH RANK OF CAPTAIN 
Frank S. Borden 
Otis W. Swainson 
TO BE HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEER 
WITH RANK OF COMMANDER 
Charles K. Green 
Roland D. Horne 
TO BE HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEER 
WITH RANK OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 


Wilbur R. Porter 
George A. Nelson 





APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Edward Fuller Witsell (colonel, 
Adjutant General’s Department), Army of the 
United States, for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States as The Adju- 
tant General, with the rank of major general, 
for a period of 4 years from the date imme- 
diately following that upon which Maj. Gen, 
James Alexander Ulio, the present incum- 
bent, vacates his appointment as The Adju- 
tant General. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE COLONELS WITH RANK FROM OCTOBER ?, 
1945 

Lt. Col. Lester Atchley Sprinkle, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Robert Walker Grow, Cavalry 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Joseph William George Stephens, 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Lt. Col. Richard Kerens Sutherland, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant general). 

Lt. Col. Emil Watson Leard, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Terrill Eyre Price, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Walter Frank Adams, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Henry Kasten, Finance 
Department (Chief of Finance with the rank 
of major general). 

Lt. Col. William Alexander, Figld Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ARKANSAS 

Frances E. Gaty, Bassett, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Jethro Denson, Fountain Hill, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas Sawkins, Montague, Calif., in 
place of W. T. Martin, resigned. 


COLORADO 


Alkert Ross Mauro, Weston, Colo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 19465. 


CONNECTICUT 


Catherine O’Brien, Gildersleeve, Conn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clara B. Snow, Wapping, Conn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


DELAWARE 


Lorraine E. Kane, Bellevue, Del. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Frederick Camilli, Montchanin, Del., in 
place of J. A. Ragazzo, removed. 


FLORIDA 


William Sylvester Middleton, Pomona 
Park, Fla. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1945. 

ILLINOIS 

Antonio Leone, Maryville, Ill. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mary Floyd, Seatonville, Il. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

INDIANA 

Arlie C, Henry, Laketon, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

James H. Smith, Metamora, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

IOWA 

Loretta Stapleton, Elma, Iowa, in place of 
HH. L. Conway, resigned. 

Carl W. Bruggeman, Farmington, Iowa, in 
place of J. S. Forgrave, resigned. 

Grover B. Chryst, Forest City, Iowa, in 
place of W. R. Flemming, resigned. 


KANSAS 


Clifford H. Johnson, Bucklin, Kans., in 
place of H. J. March, transferred. 


Helen M. McNally, Havensville, Kans., in 
place of P. D. Randel, transferred. 

Mary J. Gardner, Republic, Kans., in place 
of T. W. Moore, transferred. 

Elaine E. Harrell, St. George, Kans., in 
place of P. R. Warren, retired. 


MAINE 


Arthur B. Silkworth, Center Lovell, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Peter C. Sanfacon, Grand Isle Maine. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Blanche D. Voisine, Keegan, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

John R. Waish, Kennebunk Beach, Maine, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Howard L. Annis, Lincoln Center, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elva Brackett, Monhegan, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Addie E. S. Smart, Monroe, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Edward E. Kennison, North New Portland, 
Maine. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1945. 

Don W. Worthing, Palermo, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Eber J. Johnson, Poland, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Enid L. Monaghan, Port Clyde, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Violet G. Blake, South Casco, Maine. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Fay A. Patchell, Wytcpitlock, Maine. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MARYLAND 
Dorothy H. M, Williams, Charlestown, Md., 
ir place of M. B. Cooper, retired. 
Katherine L. Reter, Phoenix, Md. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
MICHIGAN 
Williaa E. Warner, Bedford, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Clara S$. Moore, Curtis, Mich., in place of 
Asher Eheppard, resigned. 
Reatha M. Linke, Filer City, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Gertrude C. Frank, Moline, Mich., in place 
oi M. C. Pepper, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Kenneth V. Sartain, Osage, Minn., in place 
of S. M. Sartain, retired. 
Robert J. Ingham, Willernie, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Edward E. Perry, Byhalia, Miss., in place 
of G. D. Myers, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Joseph L. Haw, Caledonia, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1915. 
Robert L. Hawkins, Monroe City, Mo., in 
place of P. M. Christian, retired. 
MONTANA 
Dessie Burnsides, Birney, Mont. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
NEBRASKA 
Bertha A. Lancaster, Barnston, Nebr. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Russell E. Wilson, Blue Springs, Nebr., in 
place of R. A. Gillham, transferred. 
Lois H. Lincoln, Scotia, Nebr., in place of 
J. J. Burns, transferred. 
NEW JERSEY 
Lena B. Elwell, Beachwocd, N. J., in piace 
of R. J. Hughes, Sr., resigned. 
NEW MEXICO 
Vincent C. Steele, Grenville, N. Mex. To 
correct spelling of name of office. 
NEW YORK 
Clarence A. Parker, Burlington Flats, N. Y., 
in place of E. M. Cross, deceased. 
Sherman G. Simmons, Byron, N. Y. Ofice 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
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Mary M. McCaughey, Leicester, N. Y. Of- 
fice -2came Presidential July 1, 1945, 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Floyd P. Thomas, Madison, N. C., in place 
of J. R. Hughes, resigned. 

Helen H. Johnson, Morrisville, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Joseph L. Goudreau, Shields, N. Dak. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945, 


OHIO 

Vane Wagner, Clayton, Ohio. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Gertrude Deming, Rootstown, Ohio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Daphne G. Sherer, Union, Chio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles H. McMullan, Blackwell, Okla., in 
place of J. C. Affholder, transferred. 

Edward S. Wilson, Byron, Okla, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Orlando W. George, Canadian, Okla. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Claude W. Hanna, Grove, Okla., in place of 
M. B. Weathers, transferred. 


OREGON 


Gertrude Tulloch, Mount Vernon, Oreg. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Howard E. Gilfillan, Conoquenessing, Pa, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Vesta Y. Stevens, Flinton, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Charles Frailey, Minisink Hills, Pa. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
John H. Evans, Agar, S. Dak. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Cornie J. Ver Steeg, Corsica, S. Dak., in 
place of Martha Nieveen, deceased. 
Marion L. Rowse, Lebanon, 8S. Dak., in place 
of J. T. Schneider, transferred. 
TENNESSEE 


Ralph G. Hornbeak, Hornbeak, Tenn., in 
place of Dewey Darnell, transferred. 
VERMONT 
Rose M. Wright, Colchester, Vt. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Edna R. Morris, South Barre, Vt. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
VIRGINIA 
Susie A. Davis, Nathalie, Va., in place of 
F. R. Henderson, resigned. 
WASHINGTON 
John E. Martin, Buckley, Wash., in place 


of J. E. Martin. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 


Office 


Office 


Office 


Office be- 


Office 


Lloyd G. Pike, Nooksack, Wash, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
James E. Forbes, Charmco, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Edna Nutter, Ivydale, W. Va, Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Ellen Barr Wiseman, Powellton; W. Va., in 
place of O. D. Madison, resigned. 
WISCONSIN 


Lillian M. Hickey, Custer, Wis. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be- 


Kathleen F. Baker, Embarrass, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Harry C. Lowe, Hazelhurst, Wis. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Albert L. Greiling, New Franken, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945.- 
Ellsworth R. Helgoe, Rock Falls, Wis. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Erwin N. Theisen, Rockfield, Wis. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Wis. 
Of- 


Office 
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Urban B. Remmel, West Wrightstown, Wis. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945, 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, October 18, 1945: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


John F. Sonnett to be an Assistant Attor- 
ney General. 


POSTMASTERS 
FLORIDA 
Orbie L. Little, Bluffsprings. 
Beulah B. Wiles, Captiva. 
John T. Carpenter, Myrtle Grove. 
Hazel V. Webb, Yukon. 


ILLINOIS 


Marion Dennis, Chambersburg. 
Everett Dees, Coello. 

Ross L. Drennan, Dewey. 
Helene H. Sauerwein, Fiatt. 
Fred W. Nash, Gilson. 

John P. Early, Penfield. 

J. Ross Prather, Rossville. 


INDIANA 
Charles Peffley, Bridgeton. 
Stella Larimore, Brooksburg. 
Frank C. Kaper, Brownsville. 
Eva Eherenman, Burket. 

Ora E Marlow, Coalmont. 
Emerson E. Bridges, Commiskey. 
Claude Q. Garrison, Donaldson. 
Francana McGhehey, Fishers. 
Bertha B. Finley, Hartsville. 
Jennings W. Luttman, Hudson. 
John H. Cox, Ingalls. 

Leora B. Alexander, Judson. 
Fanny Maurey, Mecca. 

Olin S. Mayfield, Memphis. 
Louane Neff, Mount Summit. 
Emerson A. Behlmer, Napoleon. 
Foster D. Sutton, Otisco. 
Walter D. Carlock, Paris Crossing. 
Jesse Yoder, Plymouth. 

Edna Kirkham, Prairie Creek. 
Calita Job, Quincy. 

Helen McConnell, Scipio. 
Hugo L. Hartke, Stendal, 
Agnes E. Hall, Stockwell. 

Hilda Fern Calvert, Switz City. 
Clarence L. Hambright, Tangier. 
Louie Monroe, Underwood. 
Edna Howard, Velpen. 

Arthur E. Shirley, Walkerton. 
Oscar Nierste, Westphalia. 


KENTUCKY 

Leslie V. Beckham, Sr., Boaz. 
Robert D. Murphy, Clementsville, 
Thomas Harold Hall, Coxs Creek. 
Louise F. Kelly, Lejunior. 

James W. Atkins, Liggett. 

Essie M. McColpin, Melber. 

Paul W. Moss, Rockfield. 

Dora Lankford, Sunshine. 

Charles S. Guthrie, Yancey. 


LOUISIANA 
Anthony Aucoin, Chataignier. 
Vivian B. Allgood, Summerfield. 

MARYLAND 
Roger W. Curfman, Libertytown. 
Walter H. Davis, Still Pond. 
NEVADA 
James E. Hughes, Mesquite. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Winifred P. Murray, Laurel Gardens. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Minnie F. Diem, Fort Spring. 
Charles H. Gillilan, Frankford. 
Earl Edward Bailey, Notomine. 
Claude J. Anderson, Six. 

Ballard B. Mitcham, Stephenson. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Octoner 18, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. R. Paul Schearrer, D. D., pastor 
of the Takoma Park Presbyterian 
Church of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


“Great God, to whom since time began 
The world has prayed and striven, 
Maker of heaven and earth and men, 
To Thee our praise is given.” 


From the rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same, the Lord’s name 
is to be praised. We would exalt and 
magnify Thy holy name together. 

Vouchsafe unto us now, O God of our 
salvation, a sense of Thy guiding and 
sustaining presence both in our hearts 
and in our midst. In mercy purge us 
from all base desires and secret faults, 
and in love forgive us of the sins we so 
readily confess and so reluctantly for- 
sake. Deliver us from the bondage of 
every fear and enfranchise us with the 
courage and hope that is born of a vi- 
brant faith in a God who overruleth the 
pride and folly of men and nations and 
suffereth not His sovereign will to be de- 


-feated in a world of His own creation. 


Consecrate afresh each new day, we 
beseech Thee, these chosen representa- 
tives of our people in this time of terri- 
fying responsibility and unparalleled 
opportunity and commission them as 
stewards of Thy justice and compassion 
and as servants of all that is true and 
honest and lovely in Thy sight; and to 
Thee, our Father, be the glory forever- 
more. Amen. - 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a newspaper edi- 
torial. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois and Mr. LYNCH 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TIDEWATER BILL 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for.1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
everybody in this House knows that I 
am a follower of the theories of Henry 
George and Woodrow Wilson. I believe 
the earth, as I have said, belongs to the 


- 
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children of men.’ I want to compliment 
the Washington Post on their exposé of 
the tidewater bill. 


EDUCATION OF VETERANS 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today asking that Con- 
gress gO on record as recommending in 
the case of veterans and all former mem- 
bers of the armed forces who enter col- 
leges and universities as candidates for 
degrees that such colleges and universi- 
ties give credit to the greatest extent 
practicable for work done and educa- 
tional courses taken by individuals while 
they were serving in the armed forces. 
As an example, there is one soldier who 
had only 4 months to go to get his mas- 
ter’s degree in one of America’s leading 
universities. He could have remained to 
receive his degree. Being patriotic like 
thousands of others, he voluntarily quit 
school to go in the Army. Now that he 
has come back he has been told by this 
particular university that he has to go all 
the way back and take all the work that 
he had taken before he left for the armed 
forces in order to get his degree. I think 
certainly in this particular case, and in 
every case where it is practical to do so, 
that all universities should give credit for 
the work which all members of the armed 
forces did prior to entering the armed 
forces. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

|Mrs. Douctas of California addressed 
the House. Her remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


ATTACKS ON THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
fo. 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if this 
country has grown great it has been 
because of the policy advocated and the 
fights won by the ancestors of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

It comes with poor grace from people 
who are continuously complaining about 
the treatment accorded racial minorities 
to rise on this floor and attack the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
.or following a policy of segregation that 
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has been in existence in Washington for 
more than 100 years. 

The Daughters are doing exactly what 
is being done in the public schools in 
the District of Columbia. Why do not 
some of you people who are attacking 
the DAR rise on the floor and advocate 
taxing the schools of the District of 
Columbia because they separate the 
races? 

Why do not you rise and advocate tax- 
ing every Masonic lodge and every other 
fraternal organization in Washington 
that draws the color line? 

Why do not you advocate taxing every 
white church in Washington because 
they do not invite colored preachers, or 
pander to another race? 

Why do not you add an additional tax 
on every hotel, every picture show, and 
every restaurant that draws the color 
line? 

No; you single out the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, one of the 
most patriotic organizations on earth, 
and attempt to browbeat them into sub- 
mission because they propose to run 
their own building in their own way. 

You people who are making these at- 
tacks are doing the Daughters of the 
American Revolution a grave injustice, 
and doing the Negroes of this country 
infinitely nore harm than good. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY TO 


SCHOOLS, HEALTH AND HOSPITAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Buck addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


WATCH THE SALE OF SURPLUS 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

fr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say a few words about the disposal 
of surplus property, as I am wondering 
if the same pattern is being used all 
over the couniry. 

Up in my district the Government paid 
$121,789 for dormitories at Plum Brook 
Ordnance Works. They were never used, 
and were quietly sold for $4,500 being 
less than 4 percent of their cost even 
though they were new, and then were 
profitably resold on the Government res- 
ervation. 

Next came the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation who sell surpluses and on a 
sale of wire out of Cleveland it sent the 
information and notice to the favored 
persons very early, to the unfavored ones 
so as to reach them 9 days after the 
sale. When it was called to the atten- 
tion of the agency, they blandly said it 
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was only a mistake. However, when the 
same method was used a second time in 
another area it is no longer a satisfactory 
excuse. 

Now at the Plum Brook Ordnance 
Works in my district, public officials were 
refused the right to examine property 
declared to be surplus and soon to be 
sold 

I am wondering if this property is to 
be quietly sold like the $121,000 worth 
of dormitories. There are water plants 
and other surplus property throughout 
my district, and I am now serving pub- 
lic notice on the administration that 
these properties, lands, and chattels be 
sold according to law, that the veterans, 
municipalities, counties, townships, 
school boards, public agencies, and all 
citizens be given the full opportunity to 
examine and purchase surplus property 
as intended by the Congress. 

President Truman—News Week Octo- 
ber 15—has piously “indicated the im- 
portance of close supervision over what 
otherwise might become a $50,000,000,000 
scandal.” I agree with the President, 
but he should do the watching for the 
gentlemen of the surplus disposal are his 
appointees. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


WHAT IS HOLDING UP DEMOBILIZATION? 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my mail would not indicate 
that a very serious effort is being made 
to demobilize our armed forces. When 
schools in need of teachers cannot obtain 
the release of limited-service men; when 
young men cannot be released to com- 
fort their dying parents; when husbands 
cannot be released to assume their obli- 
gations to their families, it is very evi- 
dent that the maximum effort is not be- 
ing made by the powers that be to accom- 
plish the desired results. When these 
men and women are kept in camps 
with nothing whatever to do, it is ap- 
parent that the brass hats think more 
of their own jobs than they do of the 
welfare of the people. 

It is hoped the movie actors, the foot- 
ball and baseball players, and pugilists 
will all soon be released so that the busi- 
ness, professional, and farm men will 
have some consideration. Tom Dewey 
must have had the facts when he stated 
that the New Deal planners intended to 
keep the men in the armed forces as long 
as they could because it was cheaper 
than to put them on the WPA. 

Anyway, the time has come to get 
some action. A 4l-point football player 


that is married or single is not as much 
entitled to consideration as thousands of 
married men and the thousands of busi- 
ness, professional, and farm men wiih 
families that are still kept in service. 
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‘HOUSING AT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER Mr. Speaker, in 
speaking with one of the trustees of 
Ohio University, he reminds us of the 
difficulty of obtaining housing for mar- 
ried servicemen who are going back to 
school. We have some 79,000 units of 
demountable emergency housing, with 
one, two, and three bedrooms. I sug- 
gest it might be possible, in view of the 
fact that this material is bringing so 
little at public sale, that we lend those 
to the various colleges and universities 
and then liquidate them after we have 
liquidated this education program for 
our veterans. Plenty of land is available 
near public utilities for their location. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a lecter. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he expects to make on the 
rescission bill and include therein two 
tables and some statistics. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks on the subject of strikes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution from the Telephone Workers 
Union at Sidney, Nebr. 

Mr. TOWE asked and was given per- 
nission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unant- 
mous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a statement made this 
morning before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
by George S. Benson. He is a self-made 
man, and he certainly gave us something 
to think about. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the legislative business on 
Wednesday next the gentleman from 
New York [Mr, Cretter] may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

EQUALITY FOR ALL 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, this country 
became great because it was the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. It 
became great because it was a haven of 
freedom. It became great because those 
principles were established hy our an- 
cestors. It also became great because of 
the advocacy of the principles laid down 
by one of the greatest Americans we ever 
had, the principles advocated by Abra- 
— Lincoln, who advocated equality for 

1. 

Talk about New Dealers! I thimk he 
was a pretty good New Dealer himself. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
next I may address the House for 20 
minutes after the disposition of the legis- 
lative business of the day and other 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp on two subjects, and in each 
to include newspaper articles. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Imake a point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 169] 
Bailey Drewry LaFollctte 
Baldwin, Md. Elcaesser Lesinski 
Baldwin, N. Y. Fernandez Lewis 
Barry Plannagan Luce 
Beckworth Fuller McGehee 
Bender Gardner Merrow 
Biemiller Gary Miller, Calif. 
Bolton Gerlach Mott 
Brumbaugh Gifford Norton 
Buffett Gillie Patterson 
Burgin Grifiths Piumley 
Butler Hagen . Price, Fil. 
Campbell Halleck Roe, N. Y. 
Ceiler Hefiernan Rogers, Fila. 
Ciements Henry Short 
Cole, Kans. Herter Starkey 
Cole, N. Y¥. Holifield Stig’er 
Cooley Hope Taylor 
Courtney Johnson, Wadsworth 
Curley Lyndon B. Wasitelewski 
Daughton, Va. Judd Weiss 
Dawson Ketauver White 
Dickstein Keogh Whittington 
Dingell Kilburn Winter 
Dondero King Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER. On this rol? call, 354 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and to include an article from the Balti- 
more Sun. 
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Mr. CANNON of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a resolution. 


PEDERAL-AID AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3615) to 
provide Federal aid for the development 
of public airports and to amend existing 
law relating to air-navigation facilities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3615, with 
Mr. Barden in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PROJECTS 
IN TERRITORIES AND POSSTSSIONS 


Sec. 7. Subject to the limitations con- 
tained im section 5 (c), all funds available for 
grants for prcjects in -the Territories and 
possessions shall be available to pay the 
United States’ share of the allowable project 
cost. of such approved projects in the Terri- 
tories and possessions as the Administrator 
may deem most appropriate for carrying out 
the national airport plan. 


SUBMISSION AND APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 
Submission 


Sec. 8. (a) Any public airport agency, or 
two or more public airport agencies acting 
jointly, may submit to the Administrator a 
project application in such form, and con- 
taining such supporting information, as may 
be prescribed by the Administrator and set- 
ting forth the airport development proposed 
to be undertaken. No project application 
shall propose airport development other than 
that included in the then current revision of 
the national airport plan formulated by the 
Administrator under this title, and all such 
proposed development shalt be in accordance 
with standards established by the Adminis- 
trator, including standerds for site location, 
airport lay-out, grading, drainage, seeding, 
paving, lighting, and safety of approaches. 


Approval 


(b) All such projects shall be subject to 
the approval of the Administrator, which ap- 
proval shall be given only if, at the time of 
approval, funds are available for payment un- 
der this title of the United States’ share of 
the project costs, and only if he is satisfied 
that the project will contribute to the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of this title, 
that sufficient funds are available for that 
portion of the project costs which is not to be 
paid by the United States under this title, 
that the project will be completed withcut 
undue delay, that the public authority or 
public authorities which are sponsoring the 
project have legal authority to engage in the 
airport development as proposed, and that all 
sponsorship requirements prescribed by or 
under the authority of this title have been 
or will be met. 

Hea ings 

(c) Project applications shall be public 
documents In the office of the Administrator. 
Any public authority, person, association, 
firm, or corporation having a substantial in- 
terest in the disposition of any application by 
the Administrator may file with the Admin- 
istrator a memorandum in support of or in 
opposition to such application; and any such 
authority, person, association, firm, or cor- 
poration shall be accorded, upon request, a 
public hearing with respect to the location of 
any airport the development of which is 
proposed. The Administrator is authorized 
to prescribe regulaitons governing such pub- 
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lic hearings, and such regulations may pre- 
sc~ibe a reasonable time within which re- 
quests for public hearings shall be made and 
such other reasonable requirements as may 
be necessary to avoid undue delay in dispos- 
ing of project applications, 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOWELL: Page 
10, line 3, strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That 
where a Ctate has not appropriated any State 
funds which will be available for use in con- 
nection with the airport development pro- 
gram under this act, or where a State does 
not have legislation which permits participa- 
tion in such program through an adequate 
State airport agency, the Administrator may 
carry out projects under this act, upon sub- 
mission of project applications by any quali- 
fied public authority, or authorities within 
the State, under the same terms and condi- 
tions as are provided in this act in the case 
of project applications by a State airport 
agency.” 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of the debate on this bill and 
the amendments offered thereto, it has 
been pointed out that there are a few 
States remaining which do not have ade- 
quate airport authorities. The purpose 
of this amendment is to authorize pub- 
lic agencies in such States which do not 
posses adequate airport authorities to do 
their business direct with the CAA. In 
other words, this amendment, coupled 
with the amendments which I offered and 
which were adopted yesterday, will cover 
every situation which occurs within the 
48 States, as well as the Territories. It 
is a part of the McCarran bill which was 
passed by the Senate, and should be 
adopted in equity and justice, in order to 
make a full rounded bill of our bill in 
the House today. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I am not sure whether 
I am for or against the gentleman’s 
amendment, but it strikes me _ the 
gentleman is undoing just what he did 
yesterday. Yesterday I understood the 
gentleman’s amendment turned this au- 
thority over to the States. Now the 
gentleman offers an amendment this 
morning which is about what the gen- 
tlemen on the other side yesterday said 
they wanted to do. So it looks to me 
like we have marched up the hill and 
now we are marching down egain. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WELCH. It should be understood 
that there are a number of States that 
have no orranizations. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I understood there were 
four. 

Mr. WELCH. Yes; four or more in- 
cluding California, through which the 
funds could be channeled. In the ab- 
sence of an authority established by 
State legislation the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would permit subdivisions such as 
the city and county of San Francisco 
to make direct contract with the Federal 
Government for funds made available 
under the provisions of this act to as- 

XcI 
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sist in expanding its publicly owned 
airport. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I have no objection to 
that; I just called attention to the fact 
that it looked to me as though having 
marched up the hill yesterday we are 
just marching down the hill today. 

Mr. HOWELL. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma there are five 
States particularly involved, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. In these States until such time 
as an adequate airport authority is estab- 
lished their political subdivisions or pub- 
lic agencies will be able to negotiate 
directly with the CAA officials. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for in- 
quiry? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the 
gentleman’s amendment permit States 
that do not now have such an authority 
to come under the operation of the act 
until such an authority is established? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is my under- 
standing, that the wording of the amend- 
ment is such that until a State authority 
is established the municipalities may 
deal directly with the CAA. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I confess 
that I heard the reading of the amend- 
ment imperfectly, and have not had an 
opportunity to study it, but I was not so 
impressed. 

Mr. HOWELL. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that this amendment. 
taken in connection with the amendment 
adopted yesterday takes care of the 
situation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he modify his 
amendment to incorporate in it some 
such wording as “until the States shall 
establish an authority.” 

Mr. HOWELL. That was in the 
amendment that was adopted yesterday 
to section 3. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does that 
hook up with this amendment? 

Mr. HOWELL. It does. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HAVENNER. San Francisco has 
a municipally owned airport. It is about 
to vote a bond issue of $20,000,000 for 
improvements. There is no State agency 
in California. As I understand it this 
amendment would enable San Francisco 
to deal directly with the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is the very pur- 
pose of the amendment, to cover such a 
situation as San Francisco and other 
cities find themselves in. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. According to the gentle- 
man’s amendment “a State has not ap- 
propriated any State funds,” and so 
forth—that means that a State may-ap- 
propriate say $10 and then go ahead. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is a matter of 
construction. I believe the gentleman 
from Arizona places a rather strained 
construction on it. There is another 
provision that requires that a State must 
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have an adequate airport authority. 
Certainly the CAA would judge as to 
whether they had an acequate airport 
authority. 

Mr. MILLS... The point I am trying to 
make is that there has been some discus- 
sion here to the effect that a State will 
not put up the money but will handle 
the funds between cities and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

fr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois may proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. There has been some dis- 
cussion here that some of the States 
perhaps have no money and no funds 
available and therefore will not put up 
any money for this program but the 
State will control the channeling of the 
funds where a city in the State puts up 
all the money on the one hand and the 
Federal Government on the other. Un- 
der this amendment a State could have 
an adequate agency put up an appropria- 
tion, an amount of funds, whether it is 
$1, $10, or $10,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. This 
reads: 

That where a State has not appropriated 
any State funds which will be available for 
use in connection with the airport develop- 
ment program under this act, or where a 
State does not have legislation which per- 
mits participation in such pregram through 
an adequate State airport agency the ad- 
ministration may carry out projects under 
this act upon submission of project appli- 
cations by any qualified public authority 
or authorities within the State under the 
terms and conditions as are provided in this 
act in the case of project applications by a 
State airport agency. 


Mr. MILLS. In other words, then, it 
would not be necessary to provide any 
funds at all to participate in this pro- 
gram if they had an adequate agency 
set up to handle the funds. Is that 
right? 

Mr. HOWELL. The purpose of this 
amendment is to enable those political 
subdivisions of States, first, that have 
not appropriated money, or, second, that 
do not have an adequate airport agency, 
to negotiate directly with the CAA. With 
all due respect to my distinguished friend 
from Arkansas, he is looking at the 


amendment 


amendment from the reverse side. 
There is no requirement with reference 
to the appropriation of funds on the part 
of the State; it merely says if they have 
not appropriated funds or have no 


agency, then the political subdivision can 
come to the CAA and deal directly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s explanation, but the point I am 
trying to make here is that the State 
may have complete control of the pro- 
gram, even though it did not appropriate 
and provide any funds whatsoever. 

Mr. HOWELL. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman on that construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I introduced 
a clarifying amendment providing as 
follows: 

Nothing in this act shall authorize the 
submission of a project application by any 
municipality or other public agency which is 
subject to the law of the State if the sub- 
mission of such project application by such 
municipality or other public azency is pro- 
hibited by the law of such State. 


Regardless of what may be said here, 
Mr. Chairman, there are quite a num- 
ber of States which do not have sufficient 
enabling acts to take care of this situa- 
tion if the Federal Government goes into 
it. Now we come here today on this 
proposition which is already a part of the 
bill, and, if you wiil read the bill and see 
what “public agency” you will find that 
an amendment is being offered as fol- 
lows: 

That where a State has not appropriated 
any State funds which will be available for 
use in connection with the airport develop- 
ment program under this act, or where a 
State does not have legislation which permits 
participation in such program through an 
adequate State airport agency, the Adminis- 
trator may carry out projects under this act, 
upon submission of project applications by 
any qualified public authority or authori- 
ties within the State. 


We come right back to the origina! bill, 
and to just what wasinit. Today some- 
body has discovered that something was 
wrong about it in the original bill; so they 
come in here with this amendment. 

The amendment which was offered yes- 
terday, as I said, was offered to clarify 
the situation because the gentleman 
from Louisiana called it to my attention 
and I told him I would offer an amend- 
ment so that there would be no mistake 
about it and so that he could understand 
it. Thatis all there isin the amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would like to point 
out to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina that this amendment is 
intended to cover the very situation he 
has complained about all through these 
debates, namely, those States that have 
not already set up a proper State airport 
authority and where they have not done 
so—-there are only a few that have not— 
then the Administrator may carry out 
projects under this act upon submission 
of project applications by any qualified 
public authority or authorities within 
the State. 

Mr. BULWINELE. I have read it. 

Mr. HOWELL. So that it actually 
qualifies them to do business direct where 
a State does not have a proper agency. 

Mr. BULWINELE. Yesterday. we 
heard that all of them had the proper 
agency to take care of this situation. 
Now, today, it develops that they do not. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BULWINKELE., I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. At no time did I ever 
indicate that more than 44 States had 
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appropriate agencies, and I put them in 
the Recorp yesterday. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Then the gentle- 
man’s amendment would force upon 
those States who did not want an agency 
the requirement that they have one, and 
that is what I called attention to yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Howe]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HoweELL) 
there were—ayes 89, noes 70. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Harris and 
Mr. HowELL. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
121, noes 106. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DirKsEN: On 
page 10, at the end of line 25, strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That any sponsor may appeal to 
the Secretary of Commerce from any decision 
of the Administrator made under the au- 
thority of this paragraph or of section 10 
hereof, where such sponsor is aggrieved 
thereby, and the final determination of the 
Secretary under such appeal shall be bind- 
ing upon the Administrator.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mitted a copy of this amendment to the 
chairman of the committee yesterday. 
I thought it might be acceptable unless 
there is something in basic law which 
takes care of the question of appeals. 
You may notice one of the aggravations 
in this bill, if there is an aggravation, is 
the personal pronoun, which is so devas- 
tating in legislation. You find it in an 
ageravating way here. 

For instance, on page 10 you find there 
are certain conditions with which there 
must be compliance before a project will 
be approved. Then there is this lan- 
guage: “If he is satisfied.” That means 
the Administrator. He must be satisfied 
about the legality and about the avail- 
ability of funds and the sponsorship. 
He must be satisfied that there will be 
no delay. Section 10 then provides that 
it is up to the Administrator to deter- 
mine as a condition precedent whether 
there is going to be adeauate mainte- 
nance and whether the approaches will 
be maintained. All together there are 
fifteen or twenty items on which he must 
be satisfied. But I have not found any 
provision for an appeal in the bill. It 
may be in the very nature of the relation- 
ship between the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator and the Secretary of Com- 
merce that that may constitute an ap- 
peal. But I do believe it would be 
eminently more satisfactory if it were 
written specifically into the bill. There- 
fore, the only force of my amendment is 
that in case a sponsor is aggrieved, be- 
lieving that he has complied with every 
requirement and has been turned down 
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by the Administrator, he at least can go 
to a court of last resort, and that is the 
Secretary of Commerce, who is in charge 
of the whole operation after all. I doubt 
very much the advisability of reposing in 
the caprice of one man all the deter- 
minations that are written into this bili, 
I would rather it were possible for a 
municipality in my area, when they are 
turned down, at least to be able to walk 
into the office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce on a basis of an appeal and say, 
“Mr. Secretary, we believe we have com- 
plied and we believe now that the Ad- 
ministrator should grant to us the neces- 
sary approval and the necessary share 
of funds.” 

Mr. BULWINEKLE. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINELE. Let us suppose a 
city in the gentleman’s district which we 
will designate as city A. Suppose their 
site is not selected for an airport. They 
have the money and financial backing, 
They have the land and everything, but 
suppose in this whole scheme of things 
they are not selected. Then what are 
you going to do about it? Will that city 
A be the one who goes to the Secretary 
of Commerce? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Anybody who has in 
good faith complied with the require- 
ments of the bill and is still aggrieved 
after the determination of the Adminis- 
trator ought to have somewhere to go 
on appeal. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Then let me call 
the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that if you consider the amendment 
which your colleague, the gentleman 
from Mlinois, offered yesterday, the 
States will be the sponsor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us try to consider 
my amendment without regard for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois yesterday. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. We must consider 
it, however. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am thinking in 
terms of the bill here before us at the 
moment wherein you lay down some 15 
or 16 requirements or more and place it 
within the caprice of a single individual 
to determine whether a State, munici- 
pality, or any other public organization 
is going to have an airport and a share 
of the funds. If that single individual 
says “No,” then there is no court of last 
resort and there is no other place for the 
municipality to go. We have had this 
problem of appeal from the-determina- 
tions of Administrators, not only here 
but in almost every agency of the Gov- 
ernment. There is involved here this 
question of a review of the facts. Donot 
forget that before a project ever comes 
down here there will have been invested 
thousands of dollars in title examina- 
tions of property, thousands of dollars 
for legal fees, and thousands of dollars 
for engineering fees and blueprints and 
everything else that is necessary. Yet 
one man can say “No” and that would be 
the end of it. The only purpose of this 
amendment is to see to it that there is at 
least one more place or court to go to, 
which would be the Secretary of Csm- 
merce. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
that I do not think his amendment is 
clear: 

Provided, That any sponsor may appeal to 
the Secretary of Commerce from any decision 
of the Administrator. 


For the sake of discussion, we will leave 
out the amendments offered by your col- 
league on yesterday, but take your city, 
for instance. Your city thinks it should 
have 500 more feet, or 200 more feet, or 
the width of the airway should be such 
and such; no matter how minor that 
grievance may be, you would have the 
office of the Secretary cluttered up with 
all that. I do not think the gentleman 
means anything like that. Ido not think 
the gentieman has any idea of offering 
an amendment like that. But we stand 
here now as members of the Committee 
voting on this amendment, and we will 
have to vote upon it on the basis of what 
is in the present bill, including the 
amendments offered and accepted yes- 
terday. The States, then, are the exclu- 
sive sponsors of the programs. That is 
what it really means, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman, what difference does it make 
whether it is first transmitted to the 
State and then transmitted down here, 
the grievance may be exactly the same. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, Allright. Let me 
ask the gentleman this question: What 
does the gentleman mean by “aggrieved” 
in legallanguage? “Where such sponsor 
is aggrieved.” It can mean anything 
from having his feelings hurt, on up. 
That is the reason I am calling it to the 
gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Manifestly, a griev- 
ance cannot be anything more than the 
requirements recited in this very bill. 
That would include all of section (b) on 
page 10 and it would include all of sec- 
tion 10. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. You do not state 
that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely. How 
could there be a grievance other than the 
withholding of consent on the basis of 
what is to be required? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. There could be 
many grievances. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is the same lan- 
guage that is used almost invariably in 
every appeal section that the Congress 
has ever written into law. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That may be so, 
but I tell the gentleman he is absolutely 
wrong. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. In view of the 
Howell amendment, where the State is 
the sponsor, if a village is aggrieved, the 
State alone under this amendment could 
appeal, could it not? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; it could. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. So that would 
simplify that. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. BULWINKLE. But you do not 
know what “grievance’”’ is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

I hesitate to go along with this amend- 
ment, but my hesitancy rests on some- 
what different grounds than those ex- 
pressed by my distinguished colleague 
on the committee who has just spoken. 
The thought has been on the part of the 
committee generally that the agency ad- 
ministering civil aeronautics, and like- 
wise this airport program, should be 
kept, insofar as possible, on a nonpoliti- 
cal, quasi-judicial basis. With that in 
mind originally, we set up an inde- 
pendent Civil Aeronautics Commission. 
Many members of the committee feel 
that in order to maintain that inde- 
pendent position the Commission should 
be reestablished as an independent 
agency. Even if that should not be done, 
the Administrator is the authority best 
equipped to make the final decision. He 
is the one most familiar with the sub- 
ject; he concerns himself solely with the 
administration of this act and has a staff 
of experts to advise him; and I am in- 
clined to think that he is in a better 
position to exercise final authority on 
these matters than some other official 
whose major duties lie in another field. 
For this reason I myself feel that the 
amendment should not prevail. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield: 

Mr. LEA. One phase of this, of 
course, is that the Administrator at the 
present time is under the Secretary of 
Commerce. The Secretary is the head 
over the Administrator. It is somewhat 
unusual to grant an appeal from a sub- 
ordinate to the head man. That right 
exists as a matter of law, but is it not 
also true that the committee has a bill 
now pending, which it probably will re- 
port out, which will give the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board control over the adminis- 
tratio: in making these decisions? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Yes; that 
is true, and I feel it would be best to 
let this provision stand as written in 
the bill at the present time until this 
question has been decided by the com- 
mittee. I understand the committee ex- 
pects to take it up and pass upon it at 
a very early date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
know of no Member for whom I have a 
higher personal admiration than the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Dirksen]. 
He is able and he is very keen in debate. 
When he offers an amendment I attempt 
to listen carefully and follow, if I can, 
the logic of his presentation. What he 
attempts to do today, however, is abso- 
lutely not in accordance with what is 
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necessary if we are to develop a proper 
airport program for the United States of 
America. 

We have set up over a period of ap- 
proximately 28 to 30 years, in this Nation, 
a system of federally planned highways. 
Although those roads are not actually 
controlled by the United States Public 
Roads Administration but are construct- 
ed through the State agencies, the deci- 
sions are made upon the pattern of those 
roads, in the last analysis, by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration. We believed in establishing a 
pattern that the organization within the 
Federal structure which had the experts 
and the knowledge to deal with proper 
highway planning. We therefore go to 
the properly designated authority for 
that advice and counsel which are need- 
ed. Now we begin to plan in another 
field of transportation, by the use of air- 
craft, not aircraft for pleasure travel 
alone but planes which will be fitted into 
the economy of the Nation, into our busi- 
ness interests, with the backlog always 
of use for national-defense purposes. 
Where should we go? To those who have 
no knowledge of the proper procedure 
which must be laid down? If you pass 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
trom Illinois that is exactly what you 
will like to do when controversy arises. 

Under the proposed legislation, as pre- 
sented from the committee, we go to the 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration who has determined with 
his experts and with the individuals who 
by research and knowledge know what 
should be done. In this way you will get 
that help and counsel which are absolute- 
ly vital if we are to get away from hodge- 
podge, hit and miss, and hop, skip, and 
jump programs on which our airports 


‘will be badly planned and executed. 


If we are to embark—and I believe we 
will do so—on this Nation-wide airport 
construction, let us realize it is sound 
judgment and common sense that we do 
so with an authority that has knowledge 
which we need for an airport develop- 
ment as we have been doing for years 
with the highway program; that is, to 
place responsibility where it belongs. In 
connection with highway construction, 
such responsibility is placed with the 
United States Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. Here it should properly be 
placed with the Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the Committee 
will not support the amendment here of- 
fered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL SHARE OF PROJECT COSTS 

Sec. 9. The share of the United States on 
account of any approved project under this 
title shall be such portion of the allowable 
project cost thereof (not to exceed 50 per- 
cent) as the Administrator may deem appro- 
priate for carrying out the provisions of this 
title, except that in the case of any approved 
project in the Territory of Alaska the share 
of the United States may be not to exceed 
75 percent of the allowable project costs. 
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Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buck: Page 11, 
line 21, after the word “exceed”, strike out 
“50” and insert “25.” 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know of any State, or even of any polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, that is not in 
better financial condition than the Fed- 
eral Government. Therefore I see only 
two important reasons for the expendi- 
ture of Federal money for airport con- 
struction. Those reasons are, first, co- 
ordination from the standpoint of na- 
tional planning and, second, standardized 
adequacy of the airports built. 

Those reasons would be served equally 
by a 25-percent Federal contribution. 

We hear a great deal on this floor about 
the need for economy in Federal spend- 
ing. Now isa good time to make a start. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Buck]. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike opposing any 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
friend from New York, and I would not 
do so were it not for the fact that he 
may be under some slight misapprehen- 
sion concerning the provisions of the 
bill. 

The bill provides, of course, that the 
Federal Government shall not partici- 
pate in the purchase of land or the con- 
struction of hangars. As a matter of 
fact, the bill is confined in its terms to 
improvements other than those things, 
such as runways, lighting, drainage, ad- 
ministration buildings, and items of that 
character. 

From the studies that the committee 
has made and from what I have learned; 
in all probability at the present time 
under the terms of the bill as drafted 
by the committee on the average over 
the United States the contribution by 
the Federal Government would not ex- 
ceed 25 percent of the total costs of 
airports. I say that when you include 
in the total the cost of the acquisition of 
land, the construction of hangars and 
other buildings which are not included 
under the provisions of this bill. There- 
fore I believe that the desire of the gen- 
tleman from New York has already been 
accomplished under the terms of the 
bill, and I ask that the amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LEA. Would not the effect of this 
amendment be to reduce the appropri- 
ation by 50 percent? 

Mr. HINSHAW. It would only reduce 
the appropriation to an individual air- 
port project. 

Mr. LEA. That is true, but the money 
actually available would only be 50 per- 
cent of what it is under the terms of 
this bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not read it that 


way. 


Mr. LEA. I am not speaking about 
what is actually spent, but the money 
that is available for spending. If you 
reduce the Federal appropriation from 
50 percent to 25 percent, that splits it in 
half and would, in effect, reduce the 
money available from $650,000,000 to 
$325,000,000. when the House yesterday 
refused to reduce it to $500,000,000. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not read the 
amendment that way. I am sorry to 
disagree with the gentleman. Author- 
ization is made in another paragraph, 
and this merely provides the proportion 
of Federal contribution to an individual 
project. I do not think it affects the 
total amount. 

Mr. LEA. I am speaking about the 
money available. The money available 
is 50 percent. Here it is reduced to 25 
percent. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; but then you 
could probably double the amount of 
projects with half the amount of con- 
tribution to each. 

Mr. LEA. That might be so, but that 
would entirely disrupt the plan advanced 
in this bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the objec- 
tive of the gentleman from New York 
has already been accomplished by the 
committee in the drafting of the bill, 
and I ask that the amendment be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LYLE: After the 
period on line 25, page 11, add “The limita- 
tion of this section shall not apply to munic- 
ipalities within the continental limits of the 
United States sponsoring class 1 and 2 air- 


ports as defined by Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration.” 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment as complementary to the 
splendid work of the committee on this 
most important legislation, for Iam sure 
that the objective of the proposed pro- 
gram as outlined in the report of the 
committee expresses the sincere desire 
of this Congress, that is, an integrated, 
Nation-wide system of public airports 
adequate to anticipate and meet the 
needs of civil aeronautics in the United 
States and its Territories and possessions. 

As expressed by the committee, this 
airport system is to include not only the 
large terminal airports to accommodate 
air transportation of a commercial na- 
ture, but also the many smaller airports 
needed for private flying. 

The goal of this legislation is the con- 
struction of more than 3,000 new air- 
ports. Information furnished by the De- 
partment of Commerce reveals that 
towns of less than 25,000 population 
show the greatest lack of airport facili- 
ties, and that less than a third of the 
towns of from 1 to 25,000 population have 
any airports at all. 

Consequently, a national system of air- 
ways and airport facilities contemplates 
that approximately 2,860 of the 3,000 air- 
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ports to be built will be in the category 
of class 1 and 2, and that only one-hun- 
dred-and-forty-odd will be of class 3, 4, 
and 5. 

If we are to justify this program at this 
time it must be upon the proposition that 
it will materially contribute to the gen- 
eral welfare of this country, its people, 
and industry, and we must give life and 
meaning to the objectives of the pro- 
gram, To do so I sincerely believe it is 
necessary to adopt this amendment. 

I have personally convinced myself 
after considerable study of the proposed 
projects in my district, which amount to 
more than $10,000,000, that the program 
as outlined in this legislation cannot 
possibly accomplish its objective. I will 
be surprised if more than $1,000,000 of 
the proposed $10,000,000 is utilized for 
the very simple and basic reason that the 
average municipality of less than 25,00) 
people—and I believe that those in my 
district are average—cannot contribute 
the 50 percent necessary to take advan- 
tage of the Government’s offer. 

I would cite for a practical example 
one of my counties having a population 
of 20,565, an area in square miles of 1,814, 
tax valuations of $26,000,000, bonded 
indebtedness of $14 per $100 valuation, 
income of $9,000,000 a year, and bank 
deposits of $1,218,000. 

Under the proposed plan there are to 
be three airports built in that county 
totaling $2,737,405, or a cost to the citi- 
zens of $1,368,703. 

I am sure that it does not take us long 
to realize that it would be impossible for 
the local municipalities to sponsor these 
projects, no matter how vital they might 
be to the national airport system, for you 
can easily see that if they drew every 
dime out of all the banks they would 
still have to add approximately $150,000 
to it to carry out their share of the 
program. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, . 

Mr. PRIEST. In listening to the 
amendment read, as I understand if the 
amendment is adopted there would be no 
limitation whatsoever on Federal funds 
for class 1 and 2 airports. 

Mr. LYLE. That is exactly right. If 
you are to give life and meaning to this 
legislation you simply cannot develop 
airports on the ability of municipalities 
to contribute their share. A Federal air- 
port system will have to depend upon the 
strategic location of the project. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman’s 
amendment would mean that under the 
provisions of the bill the Administrator 
could pay 100 percent of all projects on 
class 1 and class 2 airports. 

Mr. LYLE. That is correct. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That does not in- 
clude the acquisition of land, does it? 

Mr. LYLE. That is correct. You have 
taken care of that in your bill. What I 
am endeavoring to show is this: If you 
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mean what you say, if you want to de- 
velop airports throughout America, if 
you are to justify an authorization of 
$650,000,000, then you must amend this 
legislation. The bill as written will not 
help one of the little cities in my district, 
which I believe to be typical of thou- 
sands. It will help Houston and Dallas, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, and other 
great cities in America. But as I under- 
stand the objective, you want to develop 
a system of airports, both large and 
small, and not simply to help the great 
terminal airports. 

There are more than 23 projects pro- 
posed for my 19 counties, and I am cer- 
tain that no more than 1 or 2 of them 
could possibly materialize under this 
proposed legislation, which means that 
the program would be only one-twentieth 
carried out. 

Under the proposed amendment the 
Administrator would have the privilege 
of recommending more than 50-percent 
participation by the Federal Government 
in those localities where he felt it nec- 
essary to develop airport facilities in the 
interest of the national program, and al- 
though I am convinced that he would not 
find it necessary to build all the airports 
proposed in either my district or yours, 
this amendment would give meaning and 
life and possibility to this legislation and 
the objectives that justify its considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is undoubtedly true 
that the more free money you would give 
by the Federal Government the more air- 
ports you would have. But this bill is 
not framed on that philosophy. The 
policy here is encouragement by cooper- 
ation—sharing the burden. Itisa proper 
thing that the local communities should 
contribute, because in the course of years 
they will be greatly benefited. In my 
judgment, it would be very unwise to dis- 
criminate in policy as between these dif- 
ferent classes of airports. They should 
be helped by the Federal Government in 
proportion to their need, and they should 
all contribute their legitimate part. I 
think in the main these communities 
that really need airports will be willing 
to contribute their 50 percent; but as 
proposed here the Federal contribution is 
generous. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. I listened to my 


friend and I have a high admiration for 
him. We must not forget that of the 
3,050 airports to be vonstructed under the 
airport plan, if this legislation is passed, 
some 2,900 are in the category where the 
individual project expenditure would be 
$150,000 to $200,000. They do not go 
into the million-dollar classes. 

Mr. LYLE. That is right. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Here are the fa- 
cilities that will be used by the charter 
and the feeder services plus private 
flying, which will spread the benefits of 
aviation. I think we cannot overlook 
the fact that the great majority of these 
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3,050 airports fall in the smaller cate- 
gories. It will be in some instances 
similar to farm-to-market roads, second- 
ary highways that reach into the heart 
of our Nation. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. In my judgment, and 
after examining the finances of my dis- 
trict, and I believe it is typical, you will 
not build 100 out of the 2,900 airports 
under this bill. If you want it to have 
life and effectiveness, you will have to be 
able to contribute whatever is necessary 
to build the airport wherever it falls 
within the plan of your Federal system. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. In the 
event a city should not be in a position 
to bear its full share of the cost, there is 
nothing in the bill to prohibit the State 
from cooperating with the city. There 
is nothing in the bill to prohibit the 

tate from coming to the aid of the city 
and joining it and putting up its share 
of the total cost of the airport. 

Mr. LEA. Thatistrue. The bill con- 
templates cooperation. In many in- 
stances, I have no doubt, it will occur. 

Every new airport tends to increase 
the value of other airports. It adds one 
more to the places to go by air. It opens 
up one more community as a tributary 
to the air world. . 

We must not forget these airports 
within this plan are not going to be built 
at once. The program covers 10 years. 
We will see a progressive growth and 
demand for airports. The area that can 
build only a few today can establish 
more for tomorrow. We are trying to 
meet the need of 10 years, and not merely 
the need of today or tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYLE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I cffer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barrett of Wyo- 
ming: On line 25, page 11, change the pericd 
to a colon and add the following: “Pro- 
vided, That in the case of any State contain- 
ing unappropriated and unreserved public 
lands and nontaxable Indian lands, individ- 
ual and tribal, exceeding 5 percent of the 
total area of all lands therein, the share ot 
the United States shall be increased by a 
percentage of the project cost equal to one- 
half the percentage that the area of all such 
lands in such State is of its total area.” 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT cf Wyoming. Mr 
Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the debate on this leg- 
islation. Many Members have expressed 
their deep concern with the tremendous 
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appropriation authorized in this bill. 
The time has come when the people of 
America expect the Congress to curtail 
expenditures and to make a determined 
effort to balance the Budget. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that we are on 
the threshold of a tremendous expansion 
in air transportation. After the last war 
the automobile came into its own in a big 
way. In the postwar we can reasonably 
expect that the aeroplane will become a 
major factor in the transportation field 
of America. When the Federal highway 
system was initiated, large Federal grants 
were necessary in order to provide an in- 
tegrated highway system. Very little 
was returned to the Treasury because of 
those expenditures for a period of 10 or 12 
years after the program got under way. 
Today the Federal Government has a tre- 
mendous investment in the highways of 
this country, and today more money is 
paid into the Federal Treasury by mo- 
torists in the form of special taxes, in- 
cluding the gasoline tax, than is paid out 
for improvement of highways. 

This legislation contemplates a 10- 
year program for the construction of air- 
ports in thousands of communities over 
the country. It seems to me that Con- 
gress should take steps to insure that this 
money be spent in self-liquidating proj- 
ects through an equitable system of tax- 
ation on the users of the services provided 
under this bill. I am advised that the 
Federal revenue from the gasoline tax, as 
applied to aviation gasoline, from 1932 to 
date, was over $11,000,CS0. Before long 
that amount should be realized each year 
from aviation gasoline tax alone. 

In this country we had 39,000 aircraft 
registered at the end of the war and it 
is reliably estimated that over 400,000 
aircraft will be registered in 10 years. A 
reasonable tax on registration would 
yield a great deal of money. it is esti- 
mated that within 5 years we will hav 
1,000,000 certificated pilots in this coun- 
try. An annual license placed on pilots 
and on airplane mechanics would pro- 
cuce a tremendous revenue for the Fed- 
eral Treasury. I am told that each pilot 
on the average will use 420 gallons of gas- 
oline per year, and so we can reasonably 
expect that in addition to the regular air 
line, that 420,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
will be used annually within a period of 
5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that an 
equitable system of taxes must be worked 
out so that over a period of 10 years the 
income in taxes from this industry will 
be sufficient, even when divided between 
the Federal Government and the States, 
to make these projects self-liquidating. 
I think that a national aviation tax bill 
could be enacted which would bring to 
the Federal Government, the States, and 
the municipalities sufficient funds to 
make the national airport projects self- 
liquidating. Taxes could be levied on 


the following items which would in no 
way cripple the industry: Aviation gaso- 
line and lubricants, aircraft licenses, pi- 
lots’ licenses, mechanics’ licenses, tax on 
sale of aircraft, and transportation tax. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we 
must look at this legislation in a realistic 
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way. To my way of thinking, most of 
the small communities in the West where 
class 1 and 2 airports should be built 
will be unable to comply with the match- 
ing provisions of this bill. It has been 
stated on the floor that this bill provides 
for an egual contribution by the #ederal 
Government and the local authority. 
Now the fact of the matter is that the 
State or municipalities must acquire the 
land for the airport and build the hangar 
at their own expense and, in addition, 
they must match, on an equal basis, the 
contribution of the Federal Government 
for the remaining cost of the insialla- 
tion. I doubt if many of the small com- 
munities of the West are financially able 
to comply with such an arrangement. 
It has been repeatedly said here that 
this legislation follows the pattern of the 
Federal highway system. Now the Fed- 
eral Government owns outright 51 per- 
cent of the tote of Wyoming. Ob- 
viously, our Si. ‘isadvantage in 


raising funds “ “ds pro- 
vided under this oiulh 4 ing, I 
might state that in the 55 ye € our 
statehood there has been pe the 
Federal Treasury over $125,'» from 
the public lands of our Ste wast of 
this income is from oil produ o lands 


belonging to the United Steu2s within 
the confines of our State. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, when the Federal highway 
system was inaugurated, Congress in its 
wisdom took into consideration that a 
peculiar situation is presented in the 
public-land States of the West and you 
will find in that law the exact provi- 
sions of the amendment which I am 
offering here today. The only effect of 
this amendment would be that the con- 
tribution from the Federal Government 
in my State would be a trifle over 64 per- 
cent as against a State or municipal con- 
tribution of slightly more than 35 per- 
cent. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that the formula adopted under the 
highway system is wholly equitable and 
that in all fairness my amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. LEA. One consideration which I 
hink rather militates against the con- 
clusion which the gentleman has ex- 
pressed is that there may be some in- 
justice to these public-land States by not 
giving additional credit on account of 
the public land. I think an examination 
of the facts will not verify that, however, 
because most of these public lands are 
large in area and they get a much larger 
proportion of their funds due to that 
large'area than other Siates of the Union. 
My own State of California is in the 
same situation. We have a great public 
land area, but I do not believe we deserve 
anything more on account of it. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. But Mr. 
Chairman, I call your attention to the 
fact that the precise question that I am 
raising does not concern the amount of 
money allocated to Wyoming under this 
bill but rather to the fact that the State 
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of Wyoming or the small towns of Wyo- 
ming wiil be unable to match the funds 
available under this bill, by reason of the 
fact that such a large portion of the area 
of our State belongs to the United States. 
As I have pointed out the United States 
owns, outright, more than one-half the 
area of Wyoming. Also, I might call at- 
tention to the fact that the United States 
owns the minerals under an additional 
30 percent of the area of Wyoming on 
lands in which the people of my State 
own only the surface. Consequently, the 
State of Wyoming can spread a tax only 
over one-half of the area of Wyoming, 
and our ability to raise funds to match 
the money appropriated under this bill 
is restricted to that extent. Of course, 
the chairman of this committee knows 
that the same situation prevails among 
all the public-land States of the West. It 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that, inas- 
much as the formula which Congress 
provided for the Federal highway system 
has worked quite satisfactorily, your 
committee could well have written into 
this bill the provision incorporated in my 
amendment, which is the same provision 
as contained in the Federal highway 
legislation. I might also say that when 
this legislation was before the other body 
that this amendment was passed without 
opposition. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield. 


Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle-. 


man will find that public land States are 
very well represented on the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and the provisions of the bill are indeed 
quite fair. For example, we permit the 

se of Government-owned lands in air- 
ports, not only when constructed by mu- 
nicipalities, but likewise if they may be 
constructed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. May I 
ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Certainly. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Is there 
any good reason why the same pattern 
and the same formula that was adopted 
on the Federal highway system should 
not apply here? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. There are very 
good reasons why it should not apply. 
In the first place, we are not traversing 
a State by a line. We are building spot 
airports. If we were going to traverse a 
State by roads, then of course such a 
provision would be highly desirable. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I think 
the gentleman is entirely mistaken, be- 
cause the basis upon which a different 
division was made in the public land 
States was because of the fact that the 
Federal Government owned such a large 
part of the area of those States. The 
other body wrote this provision into S. 2 
and I trust that the conferees will agree 
to the provisions of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. BARRETT). 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a matter thet 
has caused some concern among some of 
us. As to section 9, I would like to ask 
the gentleman in charge of the bill as 
to the intention of the committee in pro- 
viding that the Admin‘ trator of CAA 
may participate up to 50 percent. That 
is as to any particular project. It does 
not require him to participate 50 per- 
cent, and as I read it, leaves this de- 
cision subject to unbridled discretion of 
the Administrator. In a project in your 
city he could allow the full 50° percent 
and on another project of the same kind 
in my city he could allow 10 percent or 
5 percent or 2 percent. In other words, 
there is nothing in section 9, as I see it, 
which assures nondiscriminatory action 
with respect to allocation of Federal 
funds for airports. I am sure it is not 
the intention of the committee to allow 
any such situation to exist, but it appears 
to me there should be something said 
by the chairman of the committee which 
would have the effect of showing that 
that intention does not exist in this bill, 
and that there cannot in reality be dis- 
crimination between similar projects. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRAVENS. Certainly. 

Mr. LEA. Of course, it is the inten- 
tion of this bill that the Administrator 
is not required to approve up to 50 per- 
cent in the case of any project. If that 
were true, it would no doubt lead to the 
rejection of some projects which might 
otherwise be approved for a smaller sum. 
It is very likely that some of the large 
airports of the country could not pos- 
sibly receive a 50-percent contribution 
from the Federal Government because 
the expense is too great. One airport at 
New York cost $72,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment could not possibly contribute 
half of that sum. So the Administrator 
must have some discretion, and I have 
no doubt that in these small projects, in 
practically every case, there will be 09 
difficulty about getting approval for 50 
percent, unless there is some unusual 
situation involved. 

Mr. CRAVENS. In other words, we 
may be assured there will be no discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. LEA. That is the intent, as mani- 
fested by the program that was formu- 
lated by the Commerce Department. 

Mr. CRAVENS. We may take it, then, 
that on the ordinary average type of air- 
port there will be no discrimination in 
the allocation of Federal funds between 
projects. 

Mr. LEA. 
assumption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. CrAvEeNs] 
has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I am sure that is a safe 


PROJECT SPONSORSHIP 


Src. 10. As a condition precedent to his 
approval of a project under this title, the 
Administrator shall receive assurances in 
writing, satisfactory to him, that— 
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(1) the airport to which the project re- 
jates will be available for public use on fair 
and reasonable terms and without unjust 
discrimination; 

(2) such airport and all facilities thereon 
or connected therewith will be suitably oper- 
ated and maintained; 

(3) the aerial epproaches to such airport 
will be adequately cleared and protected by 
removing, lowering, relocating, marking, or 
lighting or otherwise mitigating existing air- 
port hazards and by preventing the establish- 
ment or creation of future airport hazards; 

(4) all the facilities of such airport devel- 
oped ‘with Federal aid and all those usable 
for the landing and take-off of aircraft will 
be available to the United States for use by 
Government aircraft at all times without 
charge other than (a) a charge sufficient to 
defray the cost of repairing damage done by 
such aircraft, and (b) if the use by military 
or naval aircraft shall be substantial, a 
charge which is reasonable in consideration 
of the character and extent of such use; 

(5) the airport operator or owner will fur- 
nish to any civil agency of the Government, 
without charge, such space in airport build- 
ings as may be reasonably adequate for use 
in connection with any air traffic control or 
weather reporting activities, and communi- 
cations activities incidental thereto, which 
such agency may deem necessary to establish 
and maintain at the airport; 

(6) all project accounts and records will 
be kept in accordance with a standard system 
of accounting prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator, after consultation with appropriate 
pu lie authorities; 

(7) the airport operator or owner will sub- 
mit to the Administrator such annual or 
special airport financial and operations re- 
ports as the Administrator may reasonably 
request; and 

(8) the airport and all airport records will 
be available to the Administrator’s inspec- 
tors upon request. 


To insure compliance with this section, the 
Administrator shall prescribe such project 
sponsorship requirements, consistent with the 
terms of this title, as he may deem Necessary. 
Among other steps to insure such compli- 
ance the Administrator is authorized to enter 
into contracts with public authorities, on be- 
half of the United States, and such contracts 
shall be enforceable by decrees for specific 
performance. 


Mr. LEA. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: Page 13, 
line 17, change the period after the word 
“request” to a semicolon and insert “and 
(9) during the period of any national emer- 
geney due to war or imminence of war, the 
United States shall have the right to the 
full and exclusive possession and control, for 
use by military and naval aircraft, when 
ordered by the President, of any or all air- 
ports, including all facilities thereof, devel- 
oped and improved with Federal aid, at 
charges reduced in proportion to the Fed- 
eral aid granted.” 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment at the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee. In 
efiect the amendment provides that in 
case of war or greet imminence of war 
the President can issue an order per- 
mitting the use of any or all these fields 
constructed by the aid of Federal funds, 
by the military and naval air forces. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield that I may ask 
a question about it? 

Mr. LEA, I yield. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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Mr. BULWINKLE. What about the 
class 1, 2, and 3 airports that are not 
necessary for the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. LEA. This amendment leaves 
discretion with the President as to which 
airports shall be taken. We must as- 
sume the President would have common 
sense enough to select only those needed. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. This amendment 
as it is now drawn would take over and 
put all airports first in the hands of the 
President—— 

Mr. LEA. No; it provides that the 
President may take over any or all. 
Those words were put in there for the 
purpose of giving the President discre- 
tion as to the fields he should take over. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. In case of 
war or great national emergency is not 
authority given to the President anyway 
to do the things which this amendment 
contemplates should be done? 

Mr. LEA. I have no doubt that in 
time of war or any great emergency 
special legislation would be enacted by 
the Congress. But this is what the 
Secretary of the Navy suggested, accord- 
ing to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], and I agree with him that this 
provision would be properly in this bill. 
I do not think it provides for any trans- 
gression of civilian rights in giving this 
authority to be exercised in case of war. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. But we are 
writing it into permanent law. 

Mr. LEA. That is true. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. That has 
not been done in the case of other facili- 
ties that might be required for war pur- 
poses. 

Mr. LEA. Yes; there are a number 
of other provisions that give similar au- 
thority to other activities; for instance, 
transportation. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. But uni- 
formly we have adopted a policy of dele- 
gating that authority when the emer- 
gency rose. I hesitate very much to not 
accept the gentleman’s view on this be- 
cause I know how sincere he is in refer- 
ence to these matters. 

Mr. LEA. In the case of great immi- 
nence of war there might be need of ac- 
tion before there was time for legisla- 
tion. The President should have au- 
thority to act promptly. Certainly, the 
Congress wouid not hesitate if it had the 
time to do so. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. But it is 
an extension of authority which always 
rests in the executive where he would be- 
come the one to determine whether the 
emergency is of such character as to en- 
able him to seize an airport and this, it 
would seem to me, would more or less 
create an uncertainty about an airport 
which might jeopardize the financing of 
it or its management, because tremen- 
dous sums will be invested in these air- 
ports. 

Mr. LEA. They are to be paid a rea- 
sonable sum for use by the Government; 
so it seems to me there is no practical 
danger such as the gentleman antici- 
pates. These airports have a military 
value to the country. An amendment 
like this would be a fitting recognition of 
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the great contribution our Government 
is making to this program. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reluctant always 
to oppose the chairman of my committee, 
but I would like to relate an experience 
te the House of a special committee some 
years ago. That committee was Known 
as the Air Accident Investigating Com- 
mittee. As war became stark reality for 
the United States, that committee, of 
which I had the honor to be a member, 
saw that the need for transportation 
service by air in the War and Navy De- 
partments was going to be great. We 
likewise discovered that the War and 
Navy Departments at that time had the 
full intention of taking over the air lines 
of the United States and placing the 
pilots, all of the mechanics, and so forth, 
under the military services. They could 
do that under the te.ms of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, which provided 
that the air lines of the United States 
were, in effect, an auxiliary in the event 
of war. 

This committee, of which I was a mem- 
ber, saw that if that were done, the mili- 
tary and naval services of the United 
States would lose a great opportunity for 
expansion by destroying the seed corn 
from which that expansion might grow. 
In the course of hearings held by our 
committee, and in meetings with air-line 
Officials and with the War and Navy De- 
partments, that plan was discouraged. 
Finally, the plan offered by the commit- 
tee was accepted by the War and Navy 
Departments, namely, that the air lines 
be used as the seed corn for the training 
of new pilots, new crewmen, new me- 
chanics, and so forth, for the war effort. 
The net result has been the natural ex- 
pansion of the Navy Air Transport Corps 
and the Army Air Transport Corps into 
the fine organizations that they are. 
Mr. Chairman, I would hate to see this 
amendment adopted at this time be- 
cause if it is adopted under the conditions 
in which it is placed before the commit- 
tee, it would be possible for both the War 
and Navy Departments, if they wanted 
to, to take over every Federal-aid airport 
in the United States and completely shut 
down air transportation. 

I hope that the amendment will not be 
agreed to and that we will await the time 
when the necessity arises to discuss the 
Situation further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California |Mr. LEA}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bili be dispensed with and 
that amendments be in order to the sec- 
tions as announced consecutively by the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 

GRANT AGREEMENT 


Sec. 11. Upon approving a project the Ad- 
ministrator, on behalf cf the United States 
shall transmit to the public airport agency 
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or public airport agencies which submitted 
the project application an offer to pay the 
United States’ share of the allowable project 
costs of such project. Any such offer shall be 
made upon such terms, and subject to such 
conditions, as the Administrator may deem 
necessary to meet the requirements of this 
title and the regulations prescribed there- 
under. Each such offer shall state a definite 
amount as the maximum obligation of the 
United States under this title, which amount 
shall not be increased thereafter, and shall 
stipulate the obligations to be assumed by 
the sponsor or sponsors of the project. If 
and when any such offer is accepted in writ- 
ing by the public airport agency or public air- 
port agencies to which it is made, such offer 
and acceptance shall comprise a grant agree- 
ment constituting an obligation of the United 
States. Unless and until such a grant agree- 
ment has been executed with respect to a 
project, the United States shall not pay, nor 
be obligated to pay, any portion of the project 
costs which have been or may be incurred in 
carrying out that project. 


ALLOWABLE PROJECT COSTS 


Sec. 12. Except as provided in section 13, 
the United States shall not pay, or be obli- 
gated to pay, from amounts appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this title, amy por- 
tion of a project cost incurred in carrying out 
a@ project unless the Administrator has first 
determined that such cost is allowable. A 
project cost shall be allowable if— 

(1) it was a necessary cost incurred in 
accomplishing airport development in con- 
formity with approved plans and specifica- 
tions for an approved project and with the 
terms and conditions of the grant agreement 
entered irto in connection with such project; 

(2) it was incurred in connection with the 
airport development accomplished subse- 
quent to the execution of the grant agree- 
ment with respect to the project: Providcd, 
however, That the allowable costs of a project 
may include any necessary costs of formulat- 
ing the project (including those of field sur- 
veys and the preparation of plans and speci- 
fications, and including any necessary admin- 
istrative or other incidental costs incurred 
by the sponsor specifically in connection wiih 
the accomplishment of the project, which 
would not have been incurred otherwise) 
which were incurred prior to the execution of 
the prant agreement for such project and 
subsequent to the enactment of this title; 
and 

(3) it is reasonable in amount, in the 
opinion of the Administrator: Provided, That 
if the Administrator determines that a proj- 
ect cost is unreasonable in amount, he shall 
allow, as an allowable project cost under this 
section, only such amount of such project 
cost as he determines to be reasonable and 
no project costs in excess of the definite 
amount stated in the grant agreement shail 
be allowable. 

The Administrator {is authorized to pre- 
scribe such regulations including regulations 
with respect to the auditing of project costs, 
as he may deem necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this section. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 13. The Administrator, after consulta- 
tion with the public airport agency or public 
airport agencies with which a grant agree- 
ment has been entered into, shall determine 
at what times, and in what amounts, pay- 
ments shall be made under this title. The 
ageregate of such payments at any time with 
respect to a particular project shall not ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the project costs of the air- 
port development which has been performed 
up to that time and which the public atrport 
agency or public airport agencies to which 
the payments are to be made certify to have 
been performed in accordance with the ap- 
proved plans and specifications for such proj- 


ect; and if the Administrator shall de- 
termme at any time that the aggregate of 
such payments exceeds the United States 
share of the allowable project costs of such 
project the United States shall be entitled 
to recover such excess. Such payments shall 
be made to such official or officials or deposi- 
tory authorized by law to receive public funds, 
as may be designated by the public airport 
agency or public airport agencies entitled to 
such payments. 


PERFORMANCE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Sec. 14. The construction work on any ap- 
proved project shall be subject to inspection 
and approval by the Administrator and in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him. Such regulations shall require such 
cost and progress reporting by the public 
airport agency or public airport agencies 
with which a grant agreement has been en- 
tered into with respect to such project as 
the Administrator shall] deem necessary. 
No such regulation shall have the effect of 
altering any contract in connection with any 
project entered into without actual notice 
of the regulation. 


ACQUISITION OP PROPERTY FOR PROJECT 
SPONSORS 

Sec. 15. Whenever it is the opinion of the 
Administrator that any real property or in- 
terest therein, or easement through or other 
interest in air space, necessary in connection 
with a project, cannot be acquired by the 
project spomsor without undue expense or 
delay, the Administrator may, at the request 
of such sponsor, institute a proceeding for 
the condemnation of such property or inter- 
est. Any such acquisition by condemnation 
may be made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to expedite 
the construction of public buildings and 
works outside of the District of Columbia 
by enabling possession and title of sites to 
be taken in advance of final judgment in 
proceedings for the acquisition thereof un- 
der the power of eminent domain,” approved 
February 26, 1931 (U. S. C., 1940 ed., 
title 40, secs. 258a to 258e, inclusive). The 
entire cost of any acquisition under this 
section shall be borne by the sponsor; and 
the sponsor shall make available to the 
Administrator, at such time or times as 
they may be needed, the funds necessary for 
meeting such cost. When so acquired by 
the United States, such property or interest 
therein, or easement through or other inter- 
est in air space, shall be conveyed to the 
sponsor. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS 
Requests for use 

Sec. 16. (a) Whenever the Administrator 
determines that use of any lands owned or 
controlled by the United States is reasonably 
necessary for carrying out a project under 
this title, or for the operation of any public 
airport, he shall file with the head of the 
department or agency having control of such 
lands a request that such property interest 
therein as he may deem necessary be con- 
veyed to the public authority sponsoring the 
project in question or owning or controlling 
the airport. Such property interest may 
consist of the title to or any other interest 
in property, including any easement through 
or other interest in air space. 

Making of conveyances 

(b) Upon receipt of a request from the 
Administrator under this section, the head 
of the department or agency having control 
of the lands in question shall determine 
whether the requested conveyance is incon- 
sistent with the needs of the department or 
agency, and shall notify the Administrator 
of his determination within a period of 4 
months aiter receipt of the Administrator's 
request. If such department or agency 
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head determines that the requested con. 
veyance is not inconsistent with the needs 
of that department or agency, such depart- 
ment or agency head is hereby authorized 
and directed, with the approval of the Pres- 
ident and the Attorney General of the United 
States, and without any expense to the 
United States, to perform any acts and to 
execute any instruments necessary to make 
the comveyance requested; but each such 
conveyance shall be made on the condition 
that the property imterest conveyed shall 
automatically revert to the United States in 
the event that the lands im question are not 
developed, or cease to be used, for airport 
purposes. 
REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Src. 17. On or before the 3d day of Jan- 
uary of each year the Administrator shall 
make a report to the Congress describing his 
operations under this title during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, including detailed state- 
ments of the airport development accom- 
plished, the status of each project under- 
taken, the allocation of appropriations, and 
itemized statement of expenditures and re- 
ceipts, and setting forth his recommenda- 
tions, if any, for legislation amending or 
supplementing this title. 


PALSE STATEMENTS 


Sec. 18. Any officer, agent, or employee of 
the United States, or any officer, agent, or 
employee of any public authority, or any 
person association, firm, or corporation who 
shall knowingly make any false statement, 
false representation, or false report as. to the 
character, quality, quantity, or cost of the 
material used or to be used, or the quantity 
or quality of the work performed or to be 
performed, or the costs thereof, in conmec- 
tion with the submission of plans, maps, 
specifications, contracts, or estimates of 
project costs for any project submitted to 
the Admimistrator for approval under this 
title or shall knowingly make any false 
statement, false representation, or false re- 
port or claim for work or materials for any 
project approved by thy Administrator under 
this title, or shall knowingly make any false 
statement or false representation in any 
report required to be made under this title, 
with the intent to defraud the United States 
shali, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by imprisonment for not to exceed 6 years 
or by a fine of not to exceed $10,000, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 


EXISTING AIRPORT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 19. Nothing in this title shall affect the 
carrying out of the program for the develop- 
ment of public landine areas necessary for 
national defense, authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Appropriation Act, 1946, 
or the program for the development of civil 
landing areas, avthorized by the First Sup- 
plemental National Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1944, which programs shall be additional 
to the Federal-aid airport program author- 
ized by this title. 


Trrzz II—AMENDMENTS TO ExisTInc LAw 
RELATING TO AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


AMENDMENTS TO CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1938, 
RELATING TO AIRPORTS AND LANDING AR’ AS 


Src. 201. (a) The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1998, as amended, is hereby amended by 
striking out the words “landing area” and 
the words “landing areas” wherever they ap- 
pear and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“airport” or “airports”, as the case may be. 

(b) Section 1 (8) o” such act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(8) ‘Airport’ means any area of land or 
wat>r which is used, or intended for use, for 
the tand'ng and take-off of aircraft, and any 
appurtenant areas which are used, or in- 
tended for use, for airport buildings or oticr 
airport facilities or rights-of-way, togeticr 
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with all airport buildings and facilities lo- 
cated thereon.” 

(c) Section 1 (22) of such act, defining the 
term “landing area”, is hereby repealed, and 
the succeeding paragraphs are hereby re- 
designated as paragraphs (22) to (30), re- 
spectively. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 302 OF CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1938 
SEc. 202. (a) Section 302 (a) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“General 


“Sec. 302. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized to designate and establish such 
civil airways as may be required in the public 
interest. The Administrator is authorized, 
within the limits of available appropriations 
made by the Congress, (1) to acquire, estab- 
lish, and improve air-navigation facilities 
wherever necessary; (2) to operate and 
maintain suck air-navigation facilities; (3) 
to arange for publication of aeronautical 

apr and charts necessary for the safe and 
efiicitat movement of aircraft in air navi- 
gotion, utilizing the facilities and assistance 
of existing agencies of the Government as 
fa’ as practicable; and (4) to provide 
nucessary facilities and personnel for the 
regulation and protection of air traffic: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall author- 
ize the acquisition of an existing airport by 
purchase or condemnation. In the exercise 
of his powers under this subsection the Ad- 
ministrator shall provide such airways and 
air-navigation facilities as may be necessary 
for the onerations of air carriers under cCer- 
tificates issued pursuant to section 401 of 
this act.” 

(b) Section 802 (c) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Acquisition and disposal of property 

“(c) The Administrator, on behalf of the 
United States, is authorized, where appro- 
priate to carry out this section, (1) to accept 
any conditional or unconditional gift or 
donation of money or other property, real 
or personal, or of services; (2) within the 
limits of appropriations made available by 
the Conerescs for expenditure by the Admin- 
istrator for such purposes, to acquire by pur- 
chase, condemnation, lease, or otherwise, real 
property or interests therein, including ease- 
ments through or other interests in air space; 
and (3) to dispose of any real or personal 
property or interest therein, for adequate 
compensation, by sale, lease, or otherwise. 
Any such acquisition by condemnation may 
be made in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled ‘An act to expedite the 
construction of public buildings and works 
outside of the District of Columbia by 
enabling possession and title of sites to be 
taken in advance of final Judgment in pro- 
ceedings for the acquisition thereof under 
the power of eminent domain,’ approved 
February 26, 1931 (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 
40, secs. 258a to 258e, inclusive) .” 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 303, AND ADDITION OF 
NEW SECTION 304, OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 
OF 1938 


Amendment of sectton 303 


Src.°203. (a) Section 303 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“FUNDS EXPENDED UNDER OTHER AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 303. No Federal funds, other than 
those expended by the Administrator, and 
those expended for military purposes, shall 
be expended for the acquisition, establish- 
ment, construction, development, improve- 
ment, installation, alteration, repair, main- 
tenance, or operation of any airport or other 
air navigation facility, airport building, or 


other facility on or in connection with an 
airport, except upon written certification by 
the Administrator that such project is rea- 
sonably necessary in the interest of civil 
aeronautics or national defense and that the 
resulting facilities will be reasonably safe 
and adequate for present and prospective 
aeronautical use. In each case it shall be 
the responsibility of the expending agency 
to apply to the Administrator for the cer- 
tification required by this section, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe. The Adminis- 
trator shall include in any such certification 
such terms and conditions as he deems neces- 
sary in order to insure that the facilities 
covered by such certification will be rea- 
sonably safe and adequate for present and 
prospective aeronautical use; and any such 
certification may be withdrawn by the Ad- 
ministrator at any time if he finds that any 
such term or condition is not being complied 
with.” 


New section 304 


(b) Title III of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
after section 303 thereof a new section as 
follows, and by renumbering sections 304, 
305, 306, and 307 as sections 305, 306, 307, 
and 308, respectively: 


“PROTECTION OF PUBLIC USE 


“Conditions in connection with expenditure 
of Federal funds 


“Sec. 304. (a) In case of the expenditure 
of Federal funds for, on, or in connection 
with airports under section 302, or in ac- 
cordance with a certification under section 
803, of this act the Administrator shall, to 
the extent feasible, require such conditions 
as will result in (1) public use of such air- 
port on fair and reasonable terms; (2) suit- 
able operation and maintenance of such air- 
port and facilities thereon or connected 
therewith; (3) the clearing and protection 
of the aerial approaches to such airport by 
removing, lowering, marking, lighting, or 
otherwise mitigating existing obstructions 
and other hazards to air navigation, and by 
preventing the establishment or creation of, 
or otherwise mitigating, future obstructions 
or other hazards to air navigation. Among 
other steps to assure compliance with such 
conditions, the Administrator is authorized, 
on behalf of the United States, to enter into 
contracts, including contracts with munici- 
palities and other bodies politic, to assure 
performance of or compliance with such con- 
ditions; and such contracts shall be enforce- 
able by decrees for specific performance. 
“Restrictions on granting of exclusive rights 

“(b) No exclusive right shall be granted 
for the use of any civil airway designated 
or established under section 302. No exclu- 
sive right for the use of any airport or other 
air navigation facility upon or in connection 
with which Federal funds have been expended 


- shall be granted to, or exercised by, any per- 


son other than the Government of the United 
States.” 


AMENDMENT TO THE SECTION OF CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS ACT OF 1938 RENUMBERED AS SECTION 
» 305 


Sec. 204. The section of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, hereinbefore 
renumbered as section 305, is hereby amended 
by striking out “Secretary of Agriculture” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Chief of the 
Weather Bureau” and by striking out “air 
commerce” and inserting in lieu thereof “air 
navigation.” 


AMENDMENT TO TITLE 8 OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ACT OF 1938 


Sec. 205. Title 8 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting after section 803 thereof, the 
following new section: 


“COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


“Src. 804. In order to promote safety and 
efficiency in air navigation to the highest 
possible degree, the Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce, in addition to 
any other functions or duties pertaining to 
surveying and charting for other purposes 
shall— 

“(1) Compile, publish, and maintain such 
charts, maps, and related data as may be 
necessary for air navigation; 

“(2) Maintain an adequate system for the 
sale and distribution of aeronautical charts, 
maps, and related publications which will 
insure airmen of ready access to current data; 

“(3) Conduct research in aeronautical 
charting and related surveying and mapping 
activities in collaboration with the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics; and 

“(4) Establish and coordinate interna- 
tional exchange of aeronautical charting 
information.” 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 5 (D) OF AIR COM- 
MERCE ACT OF 1926 


Src. 206. Subsection (d) of section 5 of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The head of any Government depart- 
ment or independent establishment having 
jurisdiction over any airport or emergency 
landing field owned or operated by the 
United States may provide for the sale of 
fuel, oil, equipment, and supplies, and the 
furnishing of mechanical service, temporary 
shelter, and other assistance for aircraft un- 
der such regulations as the head of the de- 
partment or establishment may prescribe. 
All such articles shall be sold and such as- 
sistance furnished at the fair market value 
prevailing locally as ascertained by the head 
of such department or establishment. No 
such services, accommodations, or assistance 
shall be provided or furnished at any such 
airport or emergency landing field located 
outside the continental United States or in 
any Territory or possession of the United 
States if comparable services, accommoda- 
tions, or assistance are readily available from 
any other source, and such services, accom- 
modations, and assistance shall be provided 
or furnished at any other airport or emer- 
gency landing field owned or gperated by the 
United States only if such action is, by rea- 
son of an emergency, reasonably necessary 
to the continuance of an aircraft on its 
course. All amounts received under this sec- 
tion shall be covered into the Treasury; but 
that part of such amounts which, in the judg- 
ment of the head of the department or es- 
tablishment, is equivalent to the cost of the 
fuel, oil, equipment, supplies, services, 
shelter, or other assistance sold or furnished 
shall be credited to the appropriation from 
which such cost was paid, and the balance, 
if any, shall be credited to miscellaneous 
receipts. Nothing in this section shall limit 
any power or authority which the Admin- 
istrator has under existing law with respect 
to the Washington National Airport.” 


AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR AIR- 
NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


Sec. 207. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, appropriations for air-navigation 
facilities (except thoSe made pursuant to the 
Federal Aid Airport Act), made specifically 
for the service of any fiscal year, shall be 
available for expenditure during that fiscal 
year and the following fiscal year, and 
amounts thereof remaining unexpenced at 
the expiration of the second such fiscal year 
shall be applied only to the payment of ex- 
penses properly incurred, or the fulfillment 
of contracts properly- made, prior to the ex- 
piration of such second fiscal year; but un- 
expended balances of any such appropriation 
which have remained on the books of the 
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Treasury for three fiscal years slaell be car- 
ried to the surplus fund and eovered into 
the Treasury. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 11? 
Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
I e to strike out the last word. 
“ea man, H. R. 3615 provides 
190,000 for the a i 


<© 


velopment of air- 

pt in the Territ r of Hawaii on the 
b of Federal assistance as is 

ied for tl ‘ I. believe the 

bs ( I and Foi en 
C is a d wisely in incorpo- 
] Vision in the measure. 
‘] l as originaliy presented, cnd the 


purpose by the Senate, 


othes 


States and contains no 


provision for the participation in this 
I 10 Territories and posses- 
ions on the theory that these areas 
should be dealt with independently. So 
far : the Territory of Hawaii is con- 


cerned, I believe that, to proceed on this 
basis, would be unwise. The Territory 
of Hawaii is fully qualified in every re- 
spect to participate in legislation of this 
kind on the same basis as a State. This 
has been very amply demonstrated dur- 
ing the period of the past 20 years. 

The Territory of Hawaii pays the same 
taxes as a State. It carries the same 
financial responsibilities as a State, ex- 
cepting only that the salaries of the exec- 
utive and judicial officials are paid by 
the Federal Government in as far as 
they are chosen by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The amount involved in these sal- 
aries 1s infinitesimal compared with the 
total expenditures of the Territorial gov- 
ernment. 

Hawaii is qualified to participate in 
legislation providing Federal aid on the 
same basis as the States both with respect 
to the financial benefits to be derived and 
burdens to be assumed. 

On page A4é31 of the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record appears the record 
of taxes paid the Federal Government by 
the States and Territories during the 
ficcal year of 1945. It shows the total 
paid by Hawaii was in excess of that paid 
by 14 States. The amount paid by the 
people of this Territory on a per capita 
| S ereater than that paid by the 
citizens of 39 Siat This record shows 
t 
t 
i 





he capacity of the Territory to assume 
1e financial responsibilities of this leg- 


lation is indisputable, 

For more than 20 years, Hawaii has 
partici d in legislation providing 
Federal aid for roads. These highways 
have been of great benefit in the de- 
velopment of the Territory both in re- 
spect to its cconomy and an adequate sys- 
tem of defen The same consideration 


enters in an even more important way 
into the program for the development 
of airports in these islands. 

There is no area in this country to 
which air transportation is of greater 
importance than it is to these islands. 
There are seven main islands in the 
Hawaiian Archipelago. They constitute 
a land area about equal to that of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island combined, 
but they are separated by such large 
expanses of water that the distance from 
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the northernmost tip of the northern- 
most island to the southernmost tip of 
the southernmost island is 350 miles. 

Long before the outbreak of war, the 
advantages of air travel among the is- 
lands were recognized by the people of 
the islands. The original development 
of civilian airports was undertaken by 
the Territory on its own responsibility. 
It has in operation a _ well-organized 
agency for this purpose. A local company 
has been operating an air line among the 
islands on regular schedule for a long 
period of time. Its record for efficient 
and safe operation is outstanding. Pro- 
vision is made in the laws of the Terri- 
tory thet funds realized from the appli- 
cation of the Territorial gasoline tax to 
air lines be used exclusively for the de- 
velopment of airports. The work done 
to develop these fields for civilian pur- 
poses constituted a valuable preliminary 
to the great development that came with 
the outbreak of the war. 

The continued development of the air- 
ports of the islands in the future is not 
only vital to this Territory, but of great 
importance to the Nation as a whole. 

It should be self-evident, therefore, 
that the committee has acted with great 
wisdom in committing the Territory of 
Hawaii to participation in the program 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. The gen- 
tleman has made a very able presenta- 
tion of the requirements of his Territory. 
In recognition of the manner in which 
the gentleman has impressed upon his 
colleagues the importance of his case, 
the committee has acceded to his views 
and incorporated in the bill the authority 
to accomplish the purpose he has in 
mind. I think it is a great credit to the 
Territory of Hawaii that they should 
have in the Congress of the United States 
a Delegate who so ably represents their 
interests and the interests of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. May I say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that I appre- 
ciate very deeply the consideration shown 
the Territory by this committee, and 
particularly the consideration shown me 
personally by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who granted the Governor of the 
Territory and me a hearing on this early 
this spring. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Hawaii has expired. 

Are there any amendments to Section 
12? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of Mis- 
souri: On page 15, line 20, after “project”, 
strike out “and subsequent” and in line 21 
strike out “to the enactment of this title.” 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very much in favor of this bill 
and intend to support it. However, those 
towns and cities throughout the United 
States that have gone ahead with their 
airport programs are precluded by the 


Mr. Chair- 
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present terms of this bill from partici- 
pating in the matching of funds. The 
section dealing with the allowable project 
costs as set out in the bill at the present 
time reads as follows: 

Sec. 12. Except as provided in section 13, 
the United States shall not pay, or be obli- 
gated to pay, from amounts appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this title, any por- 
tion of a project cost incurred in carrying out 
a project unless the Administrator has first 
determined that such cost is allowable. A 
project cost shall be allowable if— 

(1) it was a necessary cost incurred in ac- 
complishing airport development in con- 
formity with approved plans and specifica- 
tions for an approved project and with the 
terms and conditions of the grant agreement 
entered into in connection with such project; 

(2) it was incurred in connection with the 
airport development accomplished subse- 
quent to the execution of the grant agree- 
ment with respect to the project: Provided, 
however, That the allowable costs of a project 
may include any necessary costs of formulat- 
ing the project (including those of field sur- 
veySs and the preparation of plans and 
specifications, and including any necessary 
administrative or other incidental costs in- 
curred by the sponsor specifically in connec- 
tion with the accomplishment of the project, 
which would not have been incurred other- 
wise) which were incurred prior to the exe- 
cution of the grant agreement for such 
project— 

The bill now reads— 
and subsequent to the enactment of this title. 


My amendment merely strikes out the 
words “and subsequent to the enactment 
of this title,” and permits those enter- 
prising cities, towns and villages that 
have gone ahead with their programs 
pursuant to recommendations of the 
CAA to participate in the matching of 
funds by the Federal Government. For 
instance, the city of Maryville, Nodaway 
County, Missouri, in my district, in keep- 
ing with the trend of the times and fol- 
lowing the suggestions and advice of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, voted 
a $75,000 bond issue in 1944 for the con- 
struction of a class 2 airport. The con- 
tract was let for this airport in the fall 
of 1944, and its final grading was com- 
pleted last spring. Much of the other 
necessary work has been done, but under 
this bill as now drawn Maryville cannot 
participate in the matching of Federal 
funds. I know there are many other 
cities throughout the United States in 
the same situation. I hope my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment in ef- 
fect is the same amendment which was 
offered yesterday by the gentleman from 
Minnesota |[Mr. O’HarA] and the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Steran] ex- 
cept that the amendment now offered is 
much broader than the amendment of- 
fered by either of those gentlemen. The 
amendment offered by Mr. O’Hara would 
have made this provision to indemnify 
municipalities effective as of June l, 
1944. The gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. STEFAN] offered an amendment 
then to move the date up to January 1, 
1945. Let me emphasize this one point, 
I can appreciate the interest of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and others who 
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have proposed that we enter into a pro- 
gram of paying these indemnities to 
cities that have the courage and vision 
and have been progressive enough to go 
on and build airports. We considered 
the matter In committee. We found it 
was utterly impossible in the opinion of 
the majority of the committee to reach 
an agreement as to when such a provi- 
sion should be effective. If you put in 
a date of 1944, it still is inequitable in 
the view of many others who may have 
done this work before that time. After 
considering every possible angle, let me 
emphasize once more what the chair- 
man said yesterday, “This bill looks to 
the future, not to the past.” The com- 
mittee felt it was impossible, impractical, 
and unworkable to attempt to write in 
a provision such as is proposed in the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Will the gen- 
tleman not agree with me that the Civil 
Acronautics Administration led these 
various communities to believe they 
should go ahead with their project and 
that they would be taken in on the pro- 
gram should legislation be enacted? 

Mr. PRIEST. Iam not sure that that 
is true. I have no evidence at hand to 
that effect and there is nothing that was 
developed in the hearings to indicate 
that any agency of the Government led 
those people on to believing that if they 
should engage in airport construction 
they would later be helped. The gen- 
tleman may have information to that 
effect, but no such information came 
before the committee. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. May I point 
out to the gentleman that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration selected 
these various locations in my district 
and classified them and set out the 
amount that they thought should be ex- 
pended in developing them, which was, 
in effect, leading these people to believe 
that they were going to be taken in on 
the program of Federal aid. But under 
the present bill they are excluded en- 
tirely from the program. 

Mr. PRIEST. I think the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration was simply car- 
rying out a function of that Administra- 
tion to advise on the location of airports 
and on airport needs and other matters 
relating to the building of airports. I 
cannot feel that any such advice and 
help given to a community was in any 
way indicative of the authority of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
state to such community, “If you build 
this airport you will receive Federal aid.” 
That is not their function. If they did 
so, they overstepped the bounds of their 
authority, because they had no such 
authority. 

I feel that this amendment would be 
entirely unworkable, for the reasons 
stated yesterday in the discussion of 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. O’Hara] and 
the gentleman from Nebraska I[Mr. 
STEFAN]. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have asked the 
gentleman to yield not so much to speak 
to the purpose of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Coie], but to say to the member- 
ship, because we have been discussing 
the ability of the small community to 
pay, that I believe the spirit and fore- 
sightedness of the community of Mary- 
ville, Mo., which the able gentleman from 
Missouri represents, is a spirit in which 
other communities of this country will 
function. Maryville’s population is be- 
tween seven and eight thousand, or 
roughly that; yet they had a bond is- 
sue—not of the county, but of the mu- 
nicipality of Maryville—in the amount 
of $75,000, and it carried a ratio of 8 or 
10 to 1. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. You did a good job, 
and I would like to see you get some 
credit. It was my privilege to visit your 
airport. The airport has been brought 
to a certain state of construction, and 
under this legislation Maryville will be 
able to further develop it, so that it will 
be used for the charter and feeder serv- 
ice, private flyers, and possibly by larger 
air-line operations feeding into the big- 
ger cities. I understand the genile- 
man’s plight. I appreciate what he has 
said. In my district Morgantown is 
a splendid example of community enter- 
prise in airport endeavor. We need ad- 
ditional funds. 

Mr. PRIEST. Iam glad that the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia brought out 
the fact that it may aid in further de- 
velopment. 

I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Coe]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amondment in sec- 
tion 13. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 16, line 


13, strike out the word “amount” and insert 
“amounts.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 14? 

Are there any amendments to section 
15? 

Are there amendments to section 16? 

Are there amendments to section 17? 

Are there amendments to section 18? 

Are there amendments to section 19? 

Are there amendments to section 201? 

Are there amendments to section 202? 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to section 202, on 
page 22, line 23. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHrrman: On 
page 22, line 23, after the word “in”, insert 
the word “civil.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to section 203? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had an amendment to offer to 
section 15. When that section was read 
it escaped my hearing. I ask unanimous 
consent that we may return to section 
15 for the purpose of offering my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rzece of Ten- 
nessee: Page 18, line 6, after the period at 
the end of line 5 add the following: “In the 
determination of the compensation to be 
paid in any condemnation proceeding under 
this section, there shall be included the value 
of the property and facilities affected and 
the cost of any changes in or relocation of 
such property and facilities.” 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, section 15 and subsection (c) of 
section 302 of the bill here under dis- 
cussion vests in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator a right of eminent domain, 
which departs from the policy that has 
existed up to now in the law of eminent 
domain. 

The individual States have always 
been the supreme authority on property 
rights within their boundaries except for 
the few instances where the Federal 
Government has properly invaded that 
field, the most notable of which is the 
condemnation statute in the interest of 
the national defense. 

The individual States have various 
rules for measuring the amount of dam- 
ages to be paid in condemnation pro- 
ceedings. The majority rule is the one 
I am suggesting be included in this bill. 

It must be remembered that the sev- 
eral State rules fixing the measure of 
damages have been set up with due re- 
gard to the broadness of the condem- 
nation right provided by State law. 

Practically all States make it possible 
now for public authorities under certain 
conditions to exercise the right of emi- 
nent domain for the acquisition of prop- 
erty for public airports. I feel that the 
rights now existing in the several States 
in this matter are sufficient in them- 
selves. A majority of the Senate felt 
that way in striking from the McCarran 
airport bill before its passage the entire 
condemnation section. 

However, if the House desires to pro- 
vide this new and additional right of 
eminent domain for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator—a power for 2 public tak- 
ing for what may well develop under 
the terms of the bill to be a private 
use—then we should, in extending this 
additional power, spell out in the same 
law a fair, reasonable, and uniform rule 
covering the measure of damages in such 
cases. 
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The alternative to this amendment 
would be to drop the entire condemna- 
tion section 15 from the bill, leaving the 
measure of damages or compensation to 
be governed by the existing law on the 
subject in the various States. 

I submitted a copy of this amendment 
yesterday to the chairman of the com- 
mittee in the hope that he might accept 
the amendment,,but I do not know that 
he would feel that he could in the ab- 
sence of authority from the committee 
itself to do so. I believe, however, that 
it is a provision which should be adopted 
as a protection to this authority which 
heretofore has remained vested in the 
States. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I believe the gentle- 
man should point out to the House in 
connection with this provision in the bill 
that the power of eminent domain can 
be exercised only upon the application of 
the sponsors. It is not applicable unless 
the sponsor agrees to indemnify and 
completely pay for all amounts of money 
that are awarded. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. This simply 
sets up the measure of damages. Fur- 
thermore, the sponsor may not be the 
one that is primarily concerned; the 
property owner is the one who will have 
the first interest in the matter. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What I am pointing 
out is not in opposition to the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but merely the fact 
that the right of eminent domain can 
only be used if it is necessary to enable 
the sponsor to carry out the project. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. And in- 
stead of making a motion to strike out 
that provision, as was done in the other 
body, I have simply undertaken by this 
amendment to set up a guide which shall 
direct them in case such a condemnation 
proceeding is undertaken under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from California, whether a spon- 
sor be a town, a municipality, county, or 
State, it is the one that is going to pay 
this new rule of damages, not the Fed- 
eral Government at all. The only rea- 
son this section is in here at all is be- 
cause of the fact that in some of the 
States, and up until recently North Caro- 
lina was one of them, there was no law 
permitting either under the charter of 
the municipality or under the State law 
the right of condemnation for airports. 
To take care of situations like that which 
might arise, upon application of the 
sponsor, with the sponsor guaranteeing 
the paying of all of it, then the Federal 
condemnation may take place. The Fed- 
eral Government pays not one cent on 
it and will not pay. It will be the spon- 
sor. This rule of damages is entirely dif- 
ferent from what is in any Federal pro- 
cedure up to the present time, so far as 
I know. It may be a little farfetched to 
say it, but that is my opinion as far as 
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the rule of damages in condemnation 
cases is concerned. 

That is all this amendment amounts 
to. It was just to help out the States or 
the cities or the counties that did not 
have the right of condemnation. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. It was not 
my purpose to strike that provision from 
the bill. I have doubts whether it should 
be stricken from the bill. It was my 
thought that some guide should be set 
up for the payment of damages. It does 
not concern me who pays the damages. 
It is the Federal Government that exer- 
cises the authority, and whether the 
Federal Government or the local spon- 
sor pays the damages, to me, is imma- 
terial. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I do not want to 
put any additional burdens which are 
not in the law now upon any of yo.r 
municipalities or upon any of your 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened atten- 
tively to the arguments for and against 
this amendment and I find myself unable 
to understand the exact force of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. As I understand it, the 
committee in writing this legislation in 
section 15 entitled “Acquisition of Prop- 
erty for Project Sponsors” has provided 
that where the sponsor, which is either 
the State, municipality, or one of the 
permitted sponsors under the terms of 
the bill, is unable to acquire the land 
itself, upon application of the public 
agency sponsoring the project the Fed- 
eral authority may step in and acquire 
this land pursuant to the terms of the 
Federal condemnation procedure. 

Now, then, the Federal condemnation 
procedure goes a little bit further than 
the mere provision for the exercise of 
eminent domain by a Federal agency. 
because it speeds up the acquisition by 
providing that the Federal agency may 
itself determine the price to be paid, fix 
the price which it so determines as the 
price to be paid the property owner, and 
pay the money into court. The public 
agency may then go into immediate pos- 
session of that property and the prop- 
erty owner may contest in the district 
court for a greater amount in the event 
he is not satisfied with the amount that 
has been tendered by the Federal agency. 
That, as I understand, is the present pro- 
cedure under the present Federal system 
of speeding up eminent domain pro- 
ceedings. 

May I say to the gentleman that I 
have had some experience as a lawyer 
in that very procedure, and I think I 
know what I am talking about. As I 
understand, without this provision in 
the law the sponsor might run up 
against a situation, such as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. BuL- 
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WINKLE] has so well stated, where the 
State law does not give to the munici- 
pality the power to exercise the right of 
eminent domain for the acquisition of an 
airport. In such a case where the spon- 
sor could not secure the site by voluntary 
purchase agreement the whole project 
would be stymied. As I understand, that 
is the reason that you have this provi- 
sion in the bill. 

Now, I ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Reece] this question: Does 
his amendment change the established 
procedure for the computation of the 
damages to be paid the landowner in 
these so-called condemnation proceed- 
ings? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. It would 
require that the measure of damages be 
established on the same basis as would 
be done in case the State law authorized 
condemnation procedure. 

Mr. KEEFE. I rather think, if I may 
say to the gentleman, that that would be 
a very complicated element in this bill. 
In my State, for example, we give to the 
highway commission the power, some- 
thing that they never theretofore had, 
to determine the amount of money that 
shall be paid for the taking of a piece of 
land needed for highway construction. 
They pay that amount of money into the 
office of the county clerk and immedi- 
ately the State or county goes into pos- 
session of the land. It does not mean 
that the landowner is foreclosed and 
barred by that determination because he 
can accept the amount tender2d and still 
has the right to go into court and in a 
condemnation proceeding instituted by 
himself contest for a higher amount. 
That is the procedure in my State under 
the accelerated condemnation proceed- 
ings. But in the meantime the munici- 
pality or the agency acquiring the land 
has the immediate right of possession 
and the amount that may eventually be 
paid may ultimately have to be deter- 
mined by the court in the condemnation 
proceeding instituted by the landowner. 
Do I understand that the gentleman’s 
amendment would provide that in an air- 
port proceeding in my State that that is 
the type of proceeding that you would 
want to have controlling to determine 
damages to be paid to the owners of land 
taken for airport construction? I con- 
fess Iam unable to follow the force of the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. It is not the 
purpose of the amendment to set up the 
legal machinery which will guide the 
condemnation suit, but simply set up a 
basis for the assessment of damages. 

Mr. KEEFE, In this case, under this 
very amendment, under the very pro- 
visions of the bill, while the acceleration 
provision is there which permits title to 
be taken, the landowner still has his 
right to go into court and prove damages 
which he claims he has sustained and 
get an award of damages which may be 
higher than the award fixed by the 
agency which has taken the land under 
the accelerated program. 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. If the gen- 


tleman will permit, here we are giving the 
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Federal Government authority to go in 
and institute condemnation proceedings 
for what in effect is a private purpose, 
when no authority in the State law exists 
for that purpose. 

Mr, KEEFE, I am interested in the 
gentleman’s statement that we are giv- 
ing them authority to go in and-condemn 
land for what in effect is a private pur- 
pose. If there is a private purpose in- 
volved in this proposition as the gentle- 
man understands it, I should like to know 
where itis. I tried to ferret that out yes- 
terday in the amendment which I offered. 
Will the gentleman point out where in 
this bill there is a private purpose in- 


volved? I supposed you were going to 


furnish funds only to sponsors that were 
public agencies and not private agencies. 
If there are any private agencies in- 
volved, I should like to have them pointed 
out, because I do not think, then, we went 
far enough in the amendment I offered 
yesterday. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. It is not a 
private agency, but it is for private use. 

Mr. KEEF:. What private use can be 
involved in the use of an airport which 
is built with public funds and for public 
purposes? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. A railroad 
station is for private use. This is for pri- 
vate use except when used by Govern- 
ment planes. 

Mr. KEEFE. But the railroad station 
is built with railroad company funds, pri- 
vate funds, and not with public funds 
as is contemplated in the building of 
these airports. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the rentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKELE. It is not contem- 
plated that these are to be private-air- 
ports. This is a system of public airports 
in which a municipality or a govern- 
mental unit, including a State, may take 
part. But this rule of damages is forced 
upon that State. There shall be included 
the value of the property and facilities 
affected and the cost of any changes in or 
relocation of such property, and so on. 

Mr. KEEFE. Those are the elements 
of damage that are to be considered in 
any exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main in any condemnation proceeding. 
It seems to me that under the language 
of the bill as it now stands we would be 
much better protected than if we were to 
complicate it by the adoption of the 
gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man has stated the case. Then why not 
follow it in these cases authorized in this 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. REECE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 203? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: On page 25, line 
14, strike out “and 307” and insert “307, and 
308.” 


On page 25, line 15, strike out “and 308” 
and insert “308, and 309.” 


The committee amendments were 


agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 204? 


Are there any amendments to section 
205? 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: On page 27, line 
5, strike out “8” and insert “VIII"; and in 


line 7 strike out “8” and insert “VIII.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendinent: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHERIDAN: On 
page 27, line 11, after “in”, insert “civil.” 


Mr. BULWINKELE. I have no objection 
to that, Mr. Chairman. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Suerrban: On 
page 27, line 18, after “for’’, insert “civil”: 
and in line 19, after “navigation”, change the 
semicolon to a comma and insert “when such 
charts, maps, and related dat~ are not avail- 
able from other governmental agencies.” 


Mr, BULWINELE. I do not agree to 
that amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 205 gives the Civil Aeronautics Di- 
rector the authority to compile certain 
charts and data. As you know, the Air 
Force has compiled the most complete 
map data of any agency in the entire 
world. The Navy Department through 
its Hydrographic Survey has likewise 
numerous charts. In order to prevent 
the duplication of effort, I oppose the 
transfer of these agencies from the Air 
Corps and the- Navy Department over to 
the Civil Aeronautics Director. I ask for 
the adoption of the amendment because 
such charts and maps and related data 
are not available from other Government 
agencies. These charts and maps are 
now available for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the Air Corps and in the Navy 
Hydrographic Service so that there will 
be economy and more integrated coop- 
eration between the services. I ask 
favorable consideration of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in the Department of Commerce 
has been making these maps for a long 
time. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, if adopted, would 
create confusion and uncertainty as to 
whether or not there were such maps in 
existence before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board could use them. That is all there 
is to it, and the amendment should be 
defeated. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania complains about duplica- 
tion of service. I would say that when 
the War Department and Navy Depart- 
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ment went into the business of making 
these civil air maps they were the ones 
who engaged in a duplication of effort. 
We require uniformity in airways maps 
and in the distribution of them. Acci- 
dents could result from maps of different 
dates from different sources—from the 
confusion over what was the latest offi- 
cial map. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHERIDAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHsRIDAN:, On 
page 27, line 22, strike out “airmen” and 
insert “civil aviators of the United States.” 


Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is the inter- 
pretation of the Army air service and 
the Navy air service that the word “air- 
man” as interpreted under the act will 
include military aviators, both naval, 
Marine, and Army. I have asked for the 
insertion of the words “civil aviators: of 
the United States” in order to prevent 
any misinterpretation if this bill becomes 
law. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has offered an amend- 
ment, but he fails to take into consid- 
eration that the part of the bill at sec- 
tion 804 is a part of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act and the word “airman” is defined in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act as follows: 

(6)“Airman” means any individual who 
engages, as the person in command or as 
pilot, mechanic, or member of the crew, in 
the navigation of aircraft while under way; 
and (except to the extent the Authority may 
otherwise provide with respect to individuals 
employed outside the United States) any 
individual who is directly in charge of the 
inspection, maintenance, overhauling, or re- 
pair of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
or appliances; and any individual who serves 
in the capacity of aircraft dispatcher or air- 
traffic control-tower operator. 


He is a civilian. That is all there is to 
it. The amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHERIDAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHERIDAN: On 
page 28, line 2, after the word “aeronautics”, 
strike out the colon, insert a comma and 
the following: “and other governmental 
agencies.” 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHERIDAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman,-I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srermpan: On 
page 28, lines 3 and 4, strike out lines 3 and 
4 entirely. 
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Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I requested deletion of lines 3 and 
4, “established and coordinated national 
exchange of aeronautical charting infor- 
mation,” is that the proposed bill as it is 
now written, with the other amendments 
which were just rejected, will make avail- 
able to the civil director charts, maps, 
and data that have been compiled by the 
Army Air Corps, which cover the map- 
ping of almost the entire world—about 
seven-eighths of the entire world’s sur- 
face. This would permit the civil agency 
to disclose or exchange or compile for 
public distribution such information. I 
feel that should be a matter reserved to 
the State Department. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, if 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is adopted, then 
what was accomplished at Chicago, when 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON] and I were there, would be 
absolutely useless. It does not take into 
account any of the international agree- 
ments that have been made or will be 
made in furtherance of international 
aviation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has adequately stated the matter. 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WoLVERTON] is present and can confirm 
it if necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHERIDAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to section 205? 

Are there any amendments to section 
206? 

Are there any amendments to section 
207? 

Under the rule, the Committee will 
rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Barden, Chairman of the Committee 
_of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3615) to provide Federal aid for 
the development of public airports and 
to amend existing law relating to air 
navigation facilities pursuant to House 
Resolution 371, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a separate vote on the Howell 
amendments, three or more groups of 
amendments, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may be considered and 
voted upon en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en f7oss. 

The other amendments were agreed 
to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment upon which a sepa- 
rate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HowELL: 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “Public agency” 
and insert “Public authority.” 

Page 3, after line 11, insert the following 
Paragraphs: 

“(h) ‘Public airport agency’ means a State 
airport agency or a Federal airport agency. 

“(i) ‘State airport agency’ means any de- 
partment, commission, board, or official of a 
State government, which, in the opinion of 
the Administrator, has adequate powers and 
is suitably equipped and organized to satisfy 
the requirements of the Administrator for 
participation in the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram provided for by this title. 

“(j) ‘Federal airport agency’ means the 
United States Government or any agency 
thereof; or a Territory or possession of the 
United State or any agency thereof.” 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “public agency” 
and insert “public authority”; and in line 18 
strike out “public agencies” and insert “pub- 
lic authorities.” 

Page 3, reletter paragraphs (h), (i), and 
(j) as paragraphs (Kk), (1), and (m), respec- 
tively. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes $5; noes 98. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 170, nays 185, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 75. 
[Roll No. 170] 
YEAS—170 

Allen, Il. Engel, Mich. Keerney 
Allen, La. Fallon Keefe 
Andersen, Fellows Kinzer 

H. Carl Fenton Knutson 
Andresen, Fernandez Kunkel 

August H. Fisher Landis 
Andrews,N.Y. Fogarty Larcade 
Arends Forand Latham 
Arnold Fulton LeFevre 
Auchincloss Gamble Lemke 
Barrett, Wyo. Gavin McConnell 
Bates, Mass. Gearhart McCowen 
Beall Gibson McGregor 
Bennet, N.Y. Gillette McKenzie 
Bennett. Mo. Goodwin McMillan, 8. C, 
Bishop Gossett MeMillen, Ill. 
Blackney Graham Maloney 
Bradley, Mich. Grant, Ind, Martin, Iowa 
Brehm Gross Martin, Mass, 
Brown, Ohio Gwinn, N. ¥. Mason 
Brumbaugh Hale Michener 
Bryson Hall, . Miller, Nebr. 
Buck Edwin Arthur Mundt 
Buffett Hall, Murray, Wis. 
Bunker Leonard W. Peterson, Fla. 
Burch Hancock Philbin 
Byrnes, Wis. Hand Phillips 
Canfield Hare Pickett 
Carlson Harness,Ind. Ploeser 
Case, N. J. Hedrick Poage 
Case, S. Dak. Hendricks Ramey 
Chiperfieid Herter Reece, Tenn, 
Church Heselton Reed, Ill. 
Clevenger Hobbs Reed, N. Y. 
Cole, Mo. Hoeven Rees, Kans, 
Corbett Hoffman Rich 
Crawford Holmes, Mass. Richards 
Curtis Holmes, Wash. Riley 
D’Alesandro Horan Rivers 
D'Ewart Howell Rizley 
Dirksen Hull Robertson, 
Dolliver Jenkins N. Dak. 
Domengeaux Jensen Robertson, Va. 
Dworshak Johnson, Il. Robsion, Ky. 
Eaton Johnson,Ind. Rockwell 
Ellis Jonkman Rodgers, Pa. 
Elisworth Kean Roe, Md. 
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Rogers, Mass. 
Russell 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Sharp 
Simpson, Il. 
Simrson, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 


Abernethy 
Anderson, Calif. 
Andrews, Aia. 
Angell 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boren 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brocks 
Brown, Ga. 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Cannon, Fla. 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carnahan 
Chapman 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clason 
Clements 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Davis 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dotghton, N.C. 
Douglas, Calif. 
Douglas, Ill. 
Doyle 
Durham 
Earthman 
Elliott 
Elston 
Enele, Calif. 
Ervin 
Feighan 
Flood 
Folger 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Gathings 
Geelan 
Gordon 
Gore 
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Smith, Wis. Towe ; 
Springer Vorys, Ohio 
Stefan Vursell 
Stevenson Weichel 
Stewart White 
Stockman Wigglesworth 
Sumner, Il. Wilson 


Sumuners, Tex. 
Taber 

Talbot 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 


NAYS—185 


Gorski 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Green 
Gregory 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 

Hart ; 
Havenner 
Hays 

Healy 
Hébert 

Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hoch 
Holifield 
Hook 
Huber 

Izac 
Jackson 
Jarman 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, 
Luther A. 


Johnson, Okla. 


Jones 
Kee 
Keiley, Pa. 
Kelly, ll. 
Kerr 
Kilday 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lea 
LeCompte 
Link 
Ludlow 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McDonough 
McGlinchey 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manesco 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 


Mansfield, Tex. 


Marcantonio 
May 

Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn, 
Neely 
Norrell 


Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Woodruff, Mich 


O'Brien, Dl. 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O’Hara 


Cutland 
Pace 

Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 
Pittenger 
Powell 

Priest 
Quinn. N.Y. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 

Rains 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Rayfiel 

Resa 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, N. ¥. 
Rowan 

Ryter 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Savage 
Schwabe, Mo. 
fheppard 
Sheridan 
Sikes 
Slaughter 
Somers, N. ¥, 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Starkey 
Sullivan 
Talle 

Tarver 
Thonr ; 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Traynor 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Weaver 
Welch 

West 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Winstead 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 
Woodhouse 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


ANSWERED “PRESENT” 1 


Hess 


NOT VOTING—75 


Adams 
Bailey 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bender 
Biemiller 
Bolton 
Boykin 
Butler 
Campbell 
Celler 

Chelf 

Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N.Y. 
Cooley 
Curley 


Daughton, Va. 
Dawson 
Dickstein 
Dingell 
Dondero 
Drewry 
Eberharter 
Elsaesser 
Flannagan 
Fuller 
Gardner 
Gerlach 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gillie 
Griffiths 
Hagen 
Halleck 


Hartley 
Heffernan 
Henry 
Hope 
Jennings 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Judd 
Kefauver 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
King 
Kirwan 
LaFollette 
Lesinski 
Lewis 
Luce 
McGehee 
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Merrow Rogers, Fla. Walter 

Mott Rooney Wasielewski 
Norton Short Weiss 

O’Toole Snyder Whittington 
Plumley Stigler Winter 

Price, Fla. Sundstrom Woodrum, Va. 
Price, Ml. Taylor 

Roe, N. Y. Ww 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Hess against. 

Mrs. Luce for, with Mr. Cooley against. 

Mr. Sundstrom for, with Mr. Weiss against. 

Mr. Plumley for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Cole of New York for, with Mr. Chelf 
against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Rogers of Florida 
against. 

Mr. LaFollette for, with Mr. Price of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Bender for, with Mr. Beckworth against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Griffith for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Gillie for, with Mr. Walter against. 
. Dondero for, with Mr. Keogh against. 
. Judd for, with Mr. Lesinski against. 
. Gifford for, with Mr. Biemiller against. 
Short for, with Mr. Wasielewski, against. 


General pairs until further notice: 
Stigler with Mr. Taylor. 
. Whittington with Mr. Lewis. 
. Drewry with Mr. Kilburn. 
. Price of Florida with Mr. Jennings. 
. O'Toole with Mr. Henry. 
. Flannagan with Mr. Fuller. 
Mr. Rooney with Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Daughton of Virginia with Mr. Bald- 
win of New York. 
Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Hagen. 
Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Butler. 
Mr. Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Wads- 
worth. 
Mr. McGehee with Mrs. Bolton. 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” 
I have a pair witl the gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. Hatiteck. If present, he 
would have voted “aye.” I therefore 
withdraw my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. BULWINELE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from North Carolina 
rise? 

Mr. BULWINKELE. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Is the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. HALLEcK, recorded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. HAtiteck, is recorded as 
voting “aye.” 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I thought there 
was a mistake at the time. Someone 
inadvertently answered to his name. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I may say that the gentleman 
from Indiana is out of town and has a 
pair “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. The name of the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HALLEcK, 
will be taken off the roll call. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Howe.t: On 
Page 5, line 12, strike out “public agencies” 
and insert “public airport agencies.” 


ERE 


BEREERE 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HowEL.: Page 
8, line 8, strike out “States” and insert 
“State airport agencies”, and on page 8, line 
16, strike out “public agencies” and insert 
“public authority.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment. offered by Mr. Howe: Page 
9, lines 22 and 23, strike out “public agency 
or two or more public agencies” and insert 
“public airport agency or two or more pub- 
lic airport agencies.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BULWINELE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the rest of 
the Howell amendments may be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendments be dispensed 
with, but that they be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The remaining Howell amendments 
follow: 


Page 10, line 3, strike out the period and 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That where a State has not appropriated any 
State funds which will be available for use 
in connection with the airport development 
program under this act, or where a State 
does not have legislation which permits par- 
ticipation in such program through an ade- 
quate State airport agency, the Administra- 
tor may carry out projects under this act, 
upon submission of project applications by 
any qualified public authority or authori- 
ties within the State, under the same terms 
and conditions as are provided in this act 
in the case of project -pplications by a State 
airport agency.” 

Page 10, strike out line 21 and the word 
“application” in line 22, and insert the fol- 
lowing, “public authority or public authori- 
ties which are sponsoring the project.” 

Page 11, line 3, strike out “public agency” 
and insert “public authority”, and in line 
7 strike oit “agency” and insert “authority.” 

Page 13, line 11, strike out “public agen- 
cies” and insert “public authorities”; and 
in line 23, strike out “public agencies” and 
insert “public authorities.” 

Page 14, lines 3 and 4, strike out “public 
agency or public agencies” and insert “pub- 
lic airport agency or public airport agencies”; 
and in line 15, strike out “public agency or 
public agencies” and insert “public airport 
agency or public airport agencies.” 

Page 16, line 11, strike out “public agency 
or public agencies” and insert “public air- 
port agency or public airport agencies”; and 
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in tines 17 and 18, strike out “public agency 
or public agencies” and insert “public airport 
agency or public airport agencies”; and on 
page 17, in line 2, strike out “public agency 
or public agencies” and insert “public airport 


agency or public airport agencies.” 

Page 17, line 9, strike out “public agency 
or public agencies” and insert “public airport 
agency or public airport agencies.” 

Page 18, line 23, strike out “public agency” 
and insert “public authority.” 

Page 20, lines 11 and 12, strike out “public 
agency” and insert “public authority.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 


bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 


third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 
Mr. HOWELL. I am, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 


the motion to recommit. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HOWELL moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. 


Speaker, I 


move the previous question on the mo- 

tion to recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the motion to recommit. 


The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 279, nays 82, not voting 70, as 


follows: 
{Roll No. 171] 
YEAS—279 

Allen Il. Byrne, N. Y. Domengeaux 
Allen, La. Byrnes, Wis. Douglas, Calif. 
Anderson, Calif. Camp Douglas, Ill. 
Andresen, Canfield Doyle 

August H. Cannon, Fla. Durham 
Andrews. Ala. Carlson Earthman 
Andrews, N.Y. Carnahan Elliott 
Angell Case, N. J. Elston 
Auchincloss Case, S. Dak. Engel, Mich. 
Barden Chapman Engle, Calif. 
Barrett, Pa. Chenoweth Feighan 
Barrett, Wyo. Chiperfield Fenton 
Barry Church Fernandez 
Bates, Ky. Clark Flood 
Bell Clason Fogarty 
Bennet,N.Y. Clements Folger 
Bennett, Mo. Coffee Forand 
Bishop Cole, Mo. Fuller 
Blackney Colmer Fulton 
Bloom Combs Gallagher 
Bonner Cooper Gamble 
Boren Corbett Gary 
Bradley, Mich. Courtney Gathings 
Bradley, Pa. Cox Gavin 
Brehm Cravens Gearhart 
Brooks Crosser Geelan 
Brown, Ga. Cunningham Gillette 
Brown, Ohio D’Alesandro Goodwin 
Brumbaugh Davis Gordon 
Bryson De Lacy Gore 
Buckley Delaney Gorski 
Bulwinkle James J. Graham 
Bunker Delaney, Granahan 
Burch John J. Granger 
Burgin Dolliver Grant, Ala. 
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Green 
Grégory 
Gross 
Hale 
Hall, 
Kdwin Arthur 
Hall 
Leonard W 


OCK 


Hendricks 
Herter 
Heselton 


Bill 

Hinshaw 

Hoch 

Holifield 

Holmes, Wash. 

Hook 

Huber 

Hull 

Izac 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Jenkins 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, 
Luther A. 

Johnson, Okla. 

Kearney 

Kee 

Keefe 

Kelley, Pa 

Ke!ly, Ill. 

Kerr 

Kilday 

Kinzer 

Kopplemann 


Larcade 
Latham 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Link 
Lynch 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCowen 


Abernethy 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Arencds 
Arnold 
Pates, Mass 
Bland 
Buck 
Bufiett 
Car Mo. 
Clevenger 
oO iran 
Cr d 
Cu 
D rt 
Dirksen 
D hton, N.C 
Dv rshak 
j n 
Ellis 
I rth 
I l 
J n 

> 
¢ ) 
c tt? 
Gra Ind. 

I 

Adams 
Bailey 
Baldwin, Md 
Balawin, N. Y. 
Bea!l 
Beckworth 





McDonough 
McGlinchey 
McGregor 
McKenzie 


McMillan, 8. C. 


McMillen, Ill. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Vi ‘antonio 
Martin, Iowa 
M 
Michener 
Miller, Calif, 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn. 


ner 


irray, Wis. 
Neely 
O'Brien, Il. 
O’Brien, Mich 
O’Hara 
O’Konski 
Outland 

Pace 

Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
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Resa 
Richards 
Riley 
Rivers 
Robertson, 

N. Dak. 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rox ell 





Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, N. ¥. 
Rowan 

Ryter 
Sabeth 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Savage 
Sharp 


Sheppard 
Sheridan 
Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Somers, N. ¥. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Starkey 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Sullivan 
Sundstrom 
Talle 
Tarver 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Traynor 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Vocrhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Wadsworth 
Weaver 
Weichel 
Welch 
White 
Wickersham 
Wolcott 


Wolverton, N. J, 


Wood 
Woodhouse 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Rizley 
Robertson, Va. 
Russell 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Echwake. Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Ohio 


Smith Va 
Smith, Wis. 
Eprinrer 
Sumner, Il. 


Sumners, Tex 
Taber 

Talbot 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tove 

Vursell 

West 
Whitten 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winstead 

Wo fenden, Pa. 


Woodruff, Mich. 


Woodrum, Va 


Daughton, Va. 
Dawson 
Dickstein 
Dingell 
Dondero 
Drewry 
Eberharter 
Eleaesser 


Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Poagce 
Powell 
Price. Fla 
Priest 
Quinn. N, Y. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Rains 
Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Pandolph 
Rankin 
Ravfiel 
I -e, Tenn. 
Reed, Il. 
Rees, Kans 
NAYS—82 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Harness, Ind. 
I bb 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass. 
Foran 
Howell 
Lnings 
wl sen 
J on, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
J > 
Jonkman 
Knutson 
Lanham 
Li Ww 
Lyl 
Martin, Mass 
Mason 
N ell 
O'Neal 
Pi tt 
I d,N. Y. 
Rich 
OT VOTING—70 
Boykin 
Butler 
Campbell 
Celler 
Chelf 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cooley 
Curley 


Flannagan 


Gardner Kefauver Price, Til. 
Gerlach Keogh Roe, Md. 
Gifford Kilburn Roe, N. Y. 
Gillespie King Rogers, Fla, 
Gillie Kirwan Rooney 
Griffiths LaFollette Short 
Hagen Lesinski Snyder 
Halieck Lewis Stigler 
Hartley Luce Taylor 
Heffernan McGehee Walter 
Henry Merrow Wasielewski 
Hope Mott Weiss 
Johnson, Norton Whittington 

Lyndon B. O'Toole Winter 
Judd Plumiey 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
palrs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Hartley against. 


Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Cole of New York 
against. 


Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Short. 

Mrs. Norton with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. LaFollette. ¥ 

Mr. Rogers of Florida with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. Beckwith with Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Gillie. 

Mr. King with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Biemiller with Mr. Baldwin of New 
York. 

Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Drewry with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Hagen. 


Mr. Rasaut changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. VurseLtt changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2) to provide 
for Federal aid for the development, con- 
struction, improvement, and repair: oi 
public airports in the United States, and 
for other purposes, for immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE.’ Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BULWINKLI: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the provisions of the bill H. R. 3615, 
as follows: 


Speaker, I 


“TrTLE I—FeEpERAL Amp FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS 
SHORT TITLE 


“SrecTIon 1. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Airport Act.’ 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 2. As used in this title— 

“(a) ‘Administrator’ means the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics. 

“(b) ‘Airport’ means any area of land or 
water which is used, or intended for use, for 
the landing and take-off of aircraft, and any 
appurtenant areas which are used, or in- 
tended for use, for airport buildings or other 
airport facilities or rights-of-way, together 
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with all airport buildings and facilities lo- 
cated thereon. 

“(c) ‘Airport development’ means any 
work involved in constructing, improving, or 
repairing a public airport or portion thereof, 
including the construction, alteration, and 
repair of airport administrative buildings 
and the removal, lowering, relocation, and 
marking and lighting of airport hazards; but 
such term does not include the construction, 
alteration, or repair of airport hangars 

“(d) ‘Airport hazard’ means any structure 
or object of natural growth located on or 
in the vicinity of a public airport, or any 
use of land near such airport, which ob- 
structs the air space required for the Aight 
of aircraft in landing or taking off at such 
airport or is otherwise hazardous to fuch 
landing or taking off of aircraft. 

“(e) ‘Project’ means a project for the ac- 
complishment of airport development w th 
respect to a particular airport. 

“(f) ‘Project costs’ means any cost ia- 
curred in’ accomplishing a project under this 
title including that of making field surveys, 
preparing plans and specifications, super- 
vising and inspecting construction work, and 
procuring the accomplishment of such work, 
and including any administrative or other 
incidental costs incurred by a sponsor specifi- 
cally in connection with the accomplishment 
of a project, which would not have been in- 
curred otherwise; but not including the cost 
of acquiring any interest in land or any ease- 
ment through or other interest in air space, 

“(g) ‘Public agency’ means the United 
States Government or any agency thereof; 
a State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or an agency thereof; a municipality 
or other political subdivision; or tax-sup- 
ported organization. Nothing in this act 
shall authorize the submission of a project 
application by any municipality or other 
public agency which is subject to the law 
of any State if the submission of such project 
application by such municipality or other 
public agency is prohibited by the law of 
such State 

“(h) ‘Public airport’ means any airport 
which is used or to be used for public pur- 
poses, under the control of a public agency, 
the landing area of *which is publicly owned. 

“(i) ‘Sponsor’ means any public agency 
which meets the requirements prescribed by 
the Administrator for sponsorship of a proj- 
ect under this title and which, either indi- 
vidually or jointly with one or more other 
public agencies, sponsors such a project; but 
except with respect to a project located in a 

erritory or possession, such term does not 
include the United States Government or 
any agency thereof. 

“(j) ‘Prosession’ means any area (exclusive 
of the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Territories, and the Philippine Is- 
lands) which is under the sovereignty, pro- 
tection, or mandate of the United States 

“(k) ‘State’ means a State of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, 


“NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN 


“Sec. 3. (a) The Administrator is hereby 
authorized and directed to prepare, and re- 
vise annually, a national plan for the de- 
velopment of public airports in the United 
States, including the Territories and posses- 
sions. Such plan shall specify in terms of 
general location and type of development, 
the projects considered by the Administrator 
to be necessary to provide a system of public 
airports adequate to anticipate and meet the 
needs of civil aeronautics. In formulating 
and revising such plan, the Administrator 
shall take into account the needs of both 
air commerce and private flying, the prob- 
able technological developments in the 


science of aeronautics, the probable growth 
and requirements of civil aeronautics, and 
such other considerations as he may deem 
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appropriate, and shall, to the extent feasible, 
consult, and take into consideration the 
views and recommendations of, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the States, Terri- 
tories and possession and their political sub- 
divisions. In carrying out this section the 
Administrator is authorized to make such 
surveys, studies, examinations, and investi- 
cations as he may deem necessary or de- 
sirable. 

“(b) In carrying out this section the Ad- 
ministrator shall also consider the views 
and recommendations of the War and Navy 
Departments to the end that the airport 
development included in such plan may be as 
useful for national defense as is feasible, and 
shall ascertain from such Departments the 
extent to which military and naval airports 
and airport facilities will be available for 
civil use. The War and Navy Departments 
shall consider the views and recommenda- 
tions of the Administrator to the end that 
military and naval airports and airport fa- 
cilities may be made available for civil use 
to such extent as is feasible. 


“FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


“Sec. 4. In order to carry out the airport 
plan prepared pursuant to section 3, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized, within the limits 
of available appropriations made therefor by 
the Congress, to make grants of funds to 
public agencies for the development of pub- 
lic airports as hereinafter provided. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 
“Appropriation for preliminary expenses 


“Src. 5. (a) In addition to amounts here- 
inafter authorized to be appropriated for ad- 
ministrative expenses, the sum of $3,000,000 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated im- 
mediately upon the enactment of this title 
for expenses of preliminary planning and sur- 
veys incident to the initiation of the airport 
program provided for by this title, including 
administrative expenses, which sum shall re- 
main available until expended. 


“Annual appropriations for projects in States 


“(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 
title with respect.to projects in the several 
States, annual appropriations amounting in 
the aggregate to $650,000,000 are hereby au- 
thorized to be made to the Administrator 
over a period of 10 fiscal years, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 
The appropriation for any such fiscal year 
shall not exceed $100,000,000 and shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1956, unless 
sooner expended. Not to exceed 5 percent 
of any such annual appropriation, as speci- 
fied in the act making such appropriation, 
shall be available to the Administrator for 
necessary planning and research and for ad- 
ministrative expenses incident to the ad- 
ministration of this title in the several 

tates; and such amounts shall be deducted 
from such appropriation for purposes of 
determining the amounts thereof available 
for grants for projects in the several States. 


“Annual appropriations for projects in Ter- 
ritories and possessions 


“(c) For the purpose of carrying out this 
title with respect to projects in the Terri- 
tories and possessions, annual appropria- 
tions amounting in the aggregate to $50,- 
000,000 are hereby authorized to be made 
to the Administrator over a period of 10 fiscal 
years beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946. The appropriation for any 
such fiscal year shall remain available until 
June 30, 1956, Unless sooner expended. Not 
to exceed 5 percent of any such annual 
appropriation, as specified in the act making 
such appropriation, shall be available to 
the Administrator for necessary planning 
and research and for administrative expenses 
incident to the administration of this title 
with respect to projects in the Territories 
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and possessions; and such amount shall be 
deducted from such appropriation for pur- 
poses of determining the amount thereof 
available for grants for projects in the Ter- 
ritories and possessoins. Of the total 
amount available for such grants, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000 shall be available for projects 
in the Territory of Alaska, not to exceed $15,- 
000,000 shall be available for projects in the 
Territory of Hawaii, and not to exceed $10,- 
000,000 shall be available for projects in 
Puerto Rico. 


“Admintstrative expenses 


“(d) As used in this section, the term 
‘administrative expenses’ includes expenses 
under this title of the character specified in 
section 204 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 
49, sec. 424). For accounting purposes, all 
amounts which under the authority of this 
section are made available for administrative 
expenses shall be consolidated and carried 
as a single fund. 


“DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS AVAII ABLE FOR PROJECTS 
IN STATES 


“Apportionment of funds 


“Sec. 6. (a) As soon as possible after any 
apropriation is made under section 5 (b), 75 
percent of the amount thereof available for 
grants for projects in the several States shall 
be apportioned by the Administrator among 
the several States, one-half in the proportion 
which the population of each State bears to 
the total population of all the States, and 
one-half in the proportion which the area 
of each State bears to the total area of all 
the States. All sums so apportioned for a 
State shall be available only to pay the 
United States’ share of the allowable project 
costs of approved projects located in that 
State or sponsored by that State, or some 
public agency thereof, but located in an ad- 
joining State. Upon making an apportion- 
ment as provided in this subsection, the Ad- 
ministrator shall inform the executive head 
of each State, and any public agency which 
has requested such information, as to the 
sums apportioned for each >tate. As used 
in this subsection the term ‘population’ 
means the population according to the latest 
decennial census of the United States and the 
term ‘area’ includes both land and water. 


“Discretionary fund 


“(b) All Federal funds available for proj- 
ects in the several States which are not ap- 
portioned as provided in subsection (a) shall 
constitute a discretionary fund. All moneys 
in such discretionary fund shall be available 
to pay the United States’ share of the allow- 
able project costs of such approved projects 
in the several States as the Administrator 
may deem most appropriate for carrying out 
the national airport plan, regardless of the 
States in which they are located. The Ad- 
ministrator shall give consideration, in de- 
termining the projects for which the moneys 
in such fund are to be used, to the existing 
airport facilities in the several States and to 
the need for or lack of development of air- 
port facilities in the several States. 


“DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PROJECTS 
IN TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


“Src. 7. Subject to the limitations con- 
tained in section 5 (c), all funds available for 
grants for projects in the Territories and pos- 
sessions shall be available to pay the United 
States’ share of the allowable project costs of 
such approved projects in the Territories and 
Possessions as the Administrator may deem 
most appropriate for carrying the national 
airport plan. 


“SUBMISSION AND APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 


“Submission 


“Src. 8. (a) Any public agency, or two or 
more public agencies acting jointly, may sub- 
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mit to the Administrator a project applica- 
tion in such form, and containing such sup- 
porting information, as may be prescribed by 
the Administrator and setting forth the air- 
port development proposed to be undertaken. 
No project application shall propose airport 
development other than that included in the 
then current revision of the national airport 
plan formulated by the Administrator under 
this title, and all such proposed development 
shall be in accordance with standards estab- 
lished by the Administrator, including stand- 
ards for site location, airport lay-out, grading, 
drainage, seeding, paving, lighting, and safe- 
ty of approaches. 
“Approval 

“(b) All such projects shall be subject to 
the approval of the Administrator, which 
approval shall be given only if, at the time 
of approval, funds are available for payment 
under this title of the United States’ share 
of the project costs, and only if he is satisfied 
that the project will contribute to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of this title, that 
sufficient funds are available for that portion 
of the project costs which is not to be paid 
by the United States under this title, that 
the project will be completed without undue 
delay, that the public agency or public agen- 
cies which submitted the project application 
have legai authority to engage in the airport 
development as proposed, and that all spon- 
sorship requirements prescribed by or under 
the authority of this title have been or will 
be met. 

“Hearings 


“(c) Project applications shall be public 
documents in the office of the Administrator. 
Any public agency, person, association, firm, 
or corporation having a substantial inter- 
est in the disposition of any application by 
the Administrator may file with the Ad- 
ministrator a memorandum in support of or 
in opposition to such application; and any 
such agency, person, association, firm, or cor- 
poration shall be accorded, upon request, a 
public hearing with respect to the location 
of any airport the development of which is 
proposed. The Administrator is authorized 
to prescribe regulations governing such pub- 
lic hearings, and such regulations may pre- 
scribe a reasonable time within which re- 
quests for public hearings shall be made and 
such other reasonable requirements as may 
be necessary to avoid undue delay in dis- 
posing of project applications 


“FEDERAL SHARE OF PROJECT COSTS 


“Src. 9. The share of the United States on 
account of any approved project under this 
title shall be such portion of the allowable 
project costs thereof (not to exceed 50 per- 
cent) as the Administrator may deem appro- 
priate for carrying out the provisions of this 
title, except that in the case of any approved 
project in the Territory of Alaska the share 
of the United States may be not to exceed 
75 percent of the allowable project costs. 

“PROJECT SPONSORSHIP 

“Sec. 10. As a condition precedent to his 

approval of a project under this title, tI 


le 
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Administrator shall receive assurances in 
writing, satisfactory to him, th - 

“(1) the airport to which the project re- 

lates will be available for public use on fair 

and re2zsonable terms and without unjust 


discrimination; 

“(2) such airport and all facilities thereon 
or connected therewith will be suitably oper- 
ated and maintained; 

“(3) the aerial approaches to such airport 
will be adequately cleared and protected by 
removing, lowering, relocating, marking, or 
lighting, or otherwise mitigating existing air- 
port hazards and by preventing the estab- 
lishment or creation of future airport haz- 
ards; 
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“(4) all the facilities of such airport de- 
veloped with Federal aid and all those usable 
for the landing and take-off of aircraft will 
be available to the United States for use by 
Government aircraft at all times without 
charge other than (a) a charge sufficient to 
defray the cost of repairing damage done 
by such aircraft, and (b) if the use by mili- 
tary or naval aircraft shall be substantial, 
a charge which is reasonable in considera- 
tion of the character and extent of such 
use; 

“(5) the airport operator or owner will 
furnish to any civil agency of the Govern- 
ment, without charge, such space in airport 
buildings as may be reasonably adequate for 
use in connection with any air traffic control 
or weather reporting activities, and com- 
munications activities incidental thereto, 
which such agency may deem necessary to 
establish and maintain at the airport; 

“(6) all project accounts and records will 
be kept in accordance with a standard sys- 
tem of accounting prescribed by the Admin- 

‘istrator, after consultation with appropriate 
public agencies; 

“(7) the airport operator or owner will 
submit to the Administrator such annual 
or special airport financial and operations 
reports as the Administrator may reasonably 
request; and 

“(8) the airport and all airport records 
will be available to the Administrator’s in- 
spectors upon request. 

“To insure compliance with this _ section, 
the Administrator shall prescribe such proj- 
ect sponsorship requirements, consistent 
with the terms of this title, as he may deem 
necessary. Among other steps to insure such 
compliance the Administrator is authorized 
to enter into contracts with public agencies, 
on behalf of the United States, and such 
contracts shall be enforceable by decrees for 
specific performance. 

“GRANT AGREEMENTS 


“Src. 11. Upon approving a project the Ad- 
ministrator, on behalf of the United States, 
shall transmit to the public agency or public 
agencies which submitted the project appli- 
cation an offer to pay the United States share 
of the allowable project costs of such project. 
Any such offer shall be made upon such 
terms, and subject to such conditions, as the 
Administrator may deem necessary to ‘meet 
the requirements of this title and the reg- 
ulations prescribed thereunder. Each such 
offer shall state a definite amount as the max- 
imum obligation of the United States under 
this title, which amount shall not be in- 
creased thereafter, and shall stipulate the 
obligations to be assumed by the sponsor for 
sponsors of the project. If and when any such 
offer is accepted in writing by the public 
agency or public agencies to which it is made, 
such offer and acceptance shall comprise a 
grant agreement constituting an obligation 
of the United States. Unless and until such 
a grant agreement har been executed with 
respect to a project, the United States shall 
not pay, nor be obligated to pay, any portion 
of the project costs which have been or may 
be incurred in carrying out that project. 


“ALLOWABLE PROJECT COSTS 


“Src. 12. Except as provided in section 13, 
the United States shall not pay, or be obli- 
gated to pay, from amounts appropriated 
to carry cut the provisions of this title, any 
portion of a project cost incurred in carrying 
out a project unless the Administrator has 
first determined that such cost is allowable. 
A project cost shall be allowable if— 

“(1) it was a necessary cost incurred in 
accomplishing airport development in con- 
formity with approved plans and specifica- 
tions for an approved project and with the 
terms and conditions of the grant agreement 
entered into in connection with such project; 
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“(2) it was incurred in connection with 
the airport development accomplished sub- 
sequent to the execution of the grant agree- 
ment with respect to the project: Provided, 
however, That the allowable costs of a proj- 
ect may include any necessary costs of for- 
mulating the project (including those of field 
surveys and the preparation of plans and 
specifications, and including any necessary 
administrative or other incidental costs in- 
curred by the sponsor specifically in connec- 
tion with the accomplishment of the project, 
which would not have been incurred other- 
wise) which were incurred prior to the execu- 
tion of the grant agreement for such project 
and subsequent to the enactment of this 
title; and 

“(3) it is reasonable in amount, in the 
opinion of the Administrator: Provided, That 
if the Administrator determines that a proj- 
ect cost is unreasonable in amount, he shall 
allow, as an allowable project cost under 
this section, only such amount of such 
project cost as he determines to be reason- 
able and no project costs in excess of the 
definite amount stated in the grant agree- 
ment shall be allowable. 

The Administrator is authorized to pre- 
scribe such regulations, including regula- 
tions with respect to the auditing of project 
costs, as he may deem necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this section. 


“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 18. The Administrator, after con- 
sultation with the public agency or public 
agencies with which a grant agreement has 
been entered into, shall determine at what 
times, and in what amounts, payments shall 
be made under this title. The aggregate of 
such payments at any time with respect to 
a particular project shall not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the project costs of the airport devel- 
opment which has been performed up to that 
time and which the public agency or public 
agencies to which the payments are to be 
made, certify to have been performed in ac- 
cordance with the approved plans and speci- 
fications for such project; and if the Ad- 
ministrator shall determine at any time that 
the aggregate of such payments exceeds the 
United States share of the allowable project 
costs of such proicct the United States shall 
be entitled to recover such excess. Such 
payments shall be made to such official or 
officials or depository, authorized by law to 
receive public funds, as may be designated 
by the public agency or public agencies en- 
titled to such payments. 


“‘PERFORMANCE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 


“Sec. 14. The construction work on any 
approved project shall be subject to inspec- 
tion and approval by the Administrator and 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him. Such regulations shall require such 
cost and progress reporting by the public 
agency or public agencies with which a grant 
agreement has been entered into with respect 
to such project as the Administrator shall 
deem necessary. No such regulation shall 
have the effect of altering any contract in 
connection with any project entered into 
without actual notice of the regulation. 


“ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR PROJECT 
SPONSORS 


“Sec. 15. Whenever it is the opinion of the 
Administrator that any real property or in- 
terest therein, or easement through or other 
interest in air space, necessary in connection 
with a project, cannot be acquired by the 
project sponsor without undue expense or 
delay, the Administrator may, at the request 
of such sponsor institute a proceeding for 
the condemnation of such property or in- 
terest. Any such acquisition by condemna- 
tion may be made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to expedite 
the construction of public buildings and 
works outside of the District of Columbia 
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by enabling possession and title of sites to 
be taken in advance of final judgment in 
proceedings for the acquisition thereof un- 
der the power of eminent domain,” approved 
February 26, 1931 (U.S. C., 1940 edition, title 
40, secs. 258a to 258e, inclusive). The entire 
cost of any acquisition under this section 
shall be borne by the sponsor; and the 
sponsor shall make available to the Admin- 
istrator, at such time or times as they may 
be needed, the funds necessary for meeting 
such cost. When so acquired by the United 
States, such property or interest therein, or 
easement through or other interest in air 
space, shall be conveyed to the sponsor, 


“USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS 
“Request for use 


“Sec. 16. (a) Whenever the Administrator 
determines that use of any lands owned or 
controlled by the United States is reasonably 
necessary for carrying out a project under 
this title, or for the operation of any public 
airport, he shall file with the head of the 
department or agency having control of such 
lands a request that such property interest 
therein as he may deem necessary be con- 
veyed to the public agency sponsoring the 
project in question or owning or controlling 
the airport. .juch property interest may con- 
sist of the title to or any other interest in 
property, including any easement through or 
other interest in air space, 


“Making of conveyances 

“(b) Upon receipt of a request from the 
Administrator under this section, the head 
of the department or agency having control 
of the lands in question shall determine 
whether the requested conveyance is in- 
consistent with the needs of the depart- 
ment or agency, and shall notify the Ad- 
ministrator of his determination within a 
period of 4 months after receipt of the Ad- 
ministrator’s request. If such department or 
agency head determines that the requested 
conveyance is not inconsistent with the 
needs of that department or agency, such 
department or agency head is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, with the approval of 
the President and the Attorney General of 
the United States, and without any expense 
to the United States, to perform any acts and 
to execute any instruments necessary to 
make the conveyance requested; but each 
such conveyance shall be made on the con- 
dition that the property interest conveyed 
shall automatically revert to the United 
States in the event that the lands in ques- 
tion are not developed, or cease to be used, 
for airport purposes. 


“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


“Sec. 17. On or before the third day of 
January of each year the Administrator shall 
make a report to the Congress describing his 
operations under this title during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, including detailed state- 
ments of the airport development accom- 
plished, the status o” each project under- 
taken, the allocation of appropriations, and 
itemized statement of expenditures and re- 
ceipts, and setting forth his recommenda- 
tions, if any, for legislation amending or 
supplementing this title. 


“FALSE STATEMENTS 


“Src. 18. Any officer, agent, or employee of 
the United States, or any officer, agent, or 
employee of any public agency, or any per- 
son, association, firm, or corporation who 
shall knowingly make any .false statement, 
false representation, or false report as to 
the character, quality, quantity, or cost of 
the material used or to be used, or the quan- 
tity or quality of the work performed or to 
be performed, or the costs thereof, in con- 
nection with the submission of plans, maps, 
specifications, contracts, or estimates of 
project costs for any project submitted to the 
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administrator for approval under this title 
or shall knowingly make any false statement, 
false representation, or false report or claim 
for work or materials for any project ap- 
proved by the administrator under this title, 
or shall knowingly make any false statement 
or false representation in aay report required 
to be made under this title, with the intent 
to defraud the United States shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by imprison- 
ment for not to exceed 5 years or by a fine of 
not to exceed $10,000, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 


“EXISTING AIRPORT PROGRAMS 


“Src. 19. Nothing in this title shall affect 
the carrying out of th- program for the de- 
velopment of public landing areas necessary 
for national defense, authorized by the De- 
partment of Commerce Appropriation Act, 
1946, or the program for the development of 
civil landing areas, authorized by the First 
Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, which programs shall be addi- 
tional to the Federal-aid airport program 
authorized by this title. 


“TrtteE [II—AMENDMENTS TO EXIsTING Law 
RELATING TO AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


“AMENDMENTS TQ, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 
1938, RELATING TO AIRPORTS AND LANDING 
ARIAS 


“Sec. 201. (a) The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, is hereby amended by 
striking oui the words ‘landing area’ and the 
words ‘landing areas’ wherever they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word ‘air- 
port’ or ‘airports’, as the case may be. 

“(b) Section 1 (8) of such act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(8) “Airport” means any area of land or 
water which is used, or intended for use, for 
the landing and take-off of aircraft, and any 
appurtenant areas which are used, or in- 
tended for use, for airport buildings or other 
airport facilities or rights-of-way, together 
with all airport buildings and facilities lo- 
cated thereon.’ 

“(c) Section 1 (22) of such act, defining 
the term ‘landing area’, is hereby repealed, 
aud the succeeding paragraphs are hereby 
redesignated as paragraphs (22) to (30), re- 
spectively 


“AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 302 OF CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS ACT OF 1938 


“Src, 202. (a) Section 302 (a) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘General 


“ ‘Sec. 302. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized to designate and establish such civil 
airways as may be required in the public in- 
terest. The Administrator is authorized, 
within the limits of available appropriations 
made by the Congress, (1) to acquire, estab- 
lish, and improve air-navigation facilities 
wherever necessary; (2) to operate and main- 
tain such air-navigation facilities; (3) to 
arrange for publication of aeronautical maps 
and charts necessary for the safe and efficient 
movement of aircraft in civil air navigation, 
utilizing the facilitie, and assistance of ex- 
isting agencies of the Government as far as 
practicable; and (4) to provide necessary 
facilities and personnel for the regulation 
and protection of air traffic: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall authorize the acqui- 
sition of an existing airport by purchase or 
condemnation. In the exercise of his powers 
under this subsection the Administrator 
shall provide such airways and air navigation 
facilities as may be necessary for the oper- 
ations of air carriers under certificates issued 
pursuant to section 401 of this act.’ 

“(b) Section 302 (c) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 
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“‘Acquisition and disposai of property 

“‘(c) The Administrator, on behalf of the 
United States, is authorized, where appro- 
priate to carry out this section, (1) to accept 
any conditional or unconditional gift or 
donation of money or other property, real 
or personal, or of services; (2) within the 
limits of appropriations made available by the 
Congress for expenditure by the Administra- 
tor for such purposes, to acquire by pur- 
chase, condemnation, lease, or otherwise, real 
property or interests therein, including ease- 
ments through or other interests in air space; 
and (3) to dispose of any real or personal 
property or interest therein, for adequate 
compensation, by sale, lease, or otherwise. 
Any such acquisition by condemnation may 
be made in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitlea “An act to expedite the con- 
struction of public buildings and works out- 
side of the District of Columbia by enabling 
possession and title of sites to be taken in 
advance of final judgment in proceedings 
for the acquisition thereof under the power 
of eminent domain,” approved February 26, 
1931 (U.S. C., 1940 ed., title 40, secs. 258a to 
258e, inclusive).’ 


“AMENDMENT TO SECTION 303, AND ADDITION OF 
NEW SECTION 304, OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 
OF 1938 


“Amendment of section 303 


“Sec. 203. (a) Section 303 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“*FUNDS EXPENDED UNDER OTHER AUTHORITY 


“ ‘Sec. 303. No Federal funds, other than 
those expended by the Administrator, and 
those expended for military purposes, shall 
be expended for the acquisition, establish- 
ment, construction, development, improve- 
ment, installation, alteration, repair, main- 
tenance, or operation of any airport or other 
air navigation facility, airport building, or 
other facility on or in connection with an 
airport, except upon written certification by 
the Administrator that such project is rea- 
sonably necessary in the interest of civil 
aeronautics or national defense and that the 
resulting facilities will be reasonably safe 
and adequate for present and prospective 
aeronautical use. In each case, it shail be 
the responsibility of the expending agency 
to apply to the Administrator for the certifi- 
cation required by this section, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Administrator 
may prescribe. The Administrator shall in- 
clude in any such certification such terms 
and conditions as he deems necessary in 
order to insure that the facilities covered 
by such certification will be reasonably safe 
and adequate for present and prospective 
aeronautical use; and any such certification 
may be withdrawn by the Administrator at 
any time if he finds that any such term or 
condition is not being complied with.’ 

“New section 304 

“(b) Title III of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
after section 303 thereof a new section as 
follows, and by renumbering sections 304, 
305, 306, 307, and 308 as sections 305, 306, 
307, 308, and 309, respectively: 


“ “PROTECTION OF PUBLIC USE 


“ ‘Conditions in connection with expenditure 
of Federal funds 

“ ‘Sec. 304. (a) In case of the expenditure 
of Federal funds for, on, or in connection 
with airports under section 302, or in accord- 
ance with a certification under section 303, 
of this act the Administrator shall, to the 
extent feasible, require such conditions as 
will result in (1) public use of such airport 
on fair and reasonable terms; (2) suitable 
operation and maintenance of such airport 
and facilities thereon or connected there- 
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with; (3) the clearing and protection of the 
aerial approaches to such airport by remov- 
ing, lowering, marking, lighting, or other- 
wise mitigating existing obstructions and 
other hazards to air navigation, and by pre- 
venting the establishment or creation of, or 
otherwise mitigating, future obstructions or 
other hazards to air navigation. Among 
other steps to assure compliance with such 
conditions, the Administrator is authorized, 
on behalf of the United States, to enter into 
contracts, including contracts with munici- 
Palities and other bodies politic, to assure 
performance of or compliance with such con- 
ditions; and such contracts shall be enforce- 
able by decrees for specific performance. 


“ ‘Restrictions on granting of exclusive rights 


“*(b) No exclusive right shall be granted 
for the use of any civil airway designated or 
established under section 302. No exclusive 
right for the use of any airport or other air 
navigation facility upon or in connection 
with which Federal funds have been expended 
shall be granted to,.or exercised by, any per- 
son other than the Government of the United 
States.’ 


“AMENDMENT TO THE SECTION OF CIVIL AFRO- 
NAUTICS ACT OF 1938 RENUMBERED AS SECTION 
305 


“Sec. 204. The section of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, hereinbe- 
fore renumbcred as section 305, is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘Secretary of Agri- 
culture’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Chief of 
the Weather Bureau’ and by striking out ‘air 
commerce’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘air 
navigation.’ 


“AMENDMENT TO TITLE VIII OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ACT OF 1938 


“Sec. 205. Title VIII of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby 
amended by inserting after section 803 there- 
of, the following new section: 


“COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


“ ‘Sec. 804. In order to promote safety and 
efficiency in civil air navigation to the high- 
est possible degree, the Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce, in addition to 
any other functions or duties pertaining to 
surveying and charting for other purposes 
shall— 

“*(1) Compile, publish, and maintain such 
charts, maps, and related data as may be 
necessary for air navigation; 

“*(2) Maintain an adequate system for the 
sale and distribution of aeronautical charts, 
maps, and related publications which will in- 
sure airmen of ready access to current data; 

“*(3) Conduct research in aeronautical 
charting and related surveying and mapping 
activities in collaboration with the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, and other gov- 
ernmental agencies; and 

“*(4) Establish' and coordinate interna- 
tional exchange of aeronautical charting in- 
formation.’ 


“AMENDMENT TO SECTION 5 (D) OF AIR COM- 
MERCE ACT OF 1926 


“Sec. 206. Subsection (d) of section 5 of 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*(d) The head of any Government de- 
partment or independent establishment hav- 
ing jurisdiction over any airport or emer- 
gency landing field owned or operated by the 
United States may provide for the sale of 
fuel, oil, equipment, and supplies, and the 
furnishing of mechanical service, temporary 
shelter, and other assistance for aircraft un- 
der such regulations as the head of the 
department or establishment may prescribe. 
All such articles shall be sold and such as- 
sistance furnished at the fair market value 
prevailing locally as ascertained by the head 
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of such department or establishment. No 
such’ services, accommodations, or assistance 
shall be provided or furnished at any such 
airpurt or emergency lauding field located 
outside the continental United States or in 
any Territory or possession of the United 
Statcs if comparable services, accommoda- 
tions, or assistance are readily available from 
any other source, and such services, accom- 
modations, and assistance shall be provided 
or furnished at any other airport or emer- 
gency landing field owned or operated by 
the United States only if such action is, by 
reason of an emergency, reasonably necessary 
to the continuance of an aircraft on its 
course. All amounts received under this sec- 
tion shall be covered into the Treasury; but 
that part of such amounts which, in. the 
judgmeni of the head of the department or 
establishment, is equivalent to the cost of 
the fel, oil, equipment, supplies, services, 
shelter, or other assistance sold or furnished 
shall be credited to the appropriation from 
which such cost was paid, and the balance, 
if any, shall be credited to miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. Nothing in this section shall limit 
any power or authority which the Adminis- 
trator has under existing law with respect 
to the Washington National Airport.’ 

“AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR AIR- 

NAVIGATION FACILITIES 

“Sec. 207. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, appropriations for air-naviga- 
tion facilities (except those made pursuant 
to the Federal Aid Airport Act), made spe- 
cificaliy for the service of any fiscal year, 
shall be available for expenditure during that 
fisca. year and the following fiscal year, and 
amounts thereof remaining unexpended at 
the expiration of the second such fiscal year 
shall be applied only to the payment of ex- 
penses properly incurred, or the fulfillment 
of contracts properly made, prior to the ex- 
piration of such second fiscal year; but un- 
expended balances of any such appropria- 
tion which have remained on the books of 
the Treasury for 3 fiscal years shall be car- 
ried to the surplus fund and covered into 
the Treasury.” 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inauiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. This means that 
the bill goes to conference and there will 
be an opportunity to get the Howell 
amendment in. 

The SPEAKER, There may or may 
not be, 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

The title of the bill.was amended so as 
to read: “To provide Federal aid for the 
development of public airports and to 
amend existing law relating to air-navi- 
gation facilities.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

On motion of Mr. BULWINKLE, the pro- 
ceedings of the House whereby the bill 
(H. R. 3615) to provide Federal aid for 
the development of public airports and 
to amend existing law relating to air- 
navigation facilities, was passed were 
vacated and the bill was laid on the table. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that when the 


House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Massachusetts? 


There was no cbjecticn. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 


point of order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 


state it. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 


is not present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 


is present. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 


A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 172] 
Adams Durham Lewis 
Anderson, Calif.Eaton Luce 
Andrews, N.Y. Eberharter McGehee 
Auchincloss Elsaesser Maloney 
Bailey Ervin May 
Baldwin,Md. Flannagan Merrow 
Baldwin, N.Y. Fuller Monroney 
Barrett, Pa. Gardner Mott 
Barrett, Wyo. Gerlach Murdock 
Bates, Mass, Gifford Norton 
Beall Gillespie O'Toole 
Beckworth Gillie Pace 
Bender Grant, Ala. Philbin 
Biemiller Griffiths Ploeser 
Bolton Hagen Plumley 
Boren Hall, Powell 
Boykin Edwin Arthur Price, Il, 
Buckley Halleck Rains 
Bunker Harless, Ariz. Robertson, 
Burgin Harness, Ind. N. Dak, 
Butler Hart Roe, N. Y. 
Campbell Hartley Rogers, Fla. 
Cannon, Fla. Hébert Rooney 
Case, S. Dak. Heffernan Short 
Celler Henry Snyder 
Chelf Herter Stigler 
Clark Hill Sundstrom 
Coffee Holifield Taylor 
Cole, Kans. Hope Traynor 
Cole, N. Y. Johnson, Vinson 
Cooley Lyndon B. Voorhis, Calif. 
Courtney Jonkman Wadsworth 
Curley Judd Walter 
Curtis Kefauver Wasielewski 
Daughton, Va. Keogh Weaver 
Davis Kilburn Weiss 
Dawson King White 
Dickstein Kirwan Whittington 
Dingell LaFollette Wilson 
Dondero Lea Winter 
Drewry Lesinski Wolcott 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 308 
Members are present, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution and a con- 
current resolution of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 116. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the execution of subsection (d) of section 
13 of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, as amended; and 

H. Con, Res. 96. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a joint session of the Congress on 
Tuesday, October 23, 1945. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 


in which the concurrence of the House 
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is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R.3220. An act to establish a boundary 
line between the District of Columbia and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.J.Res.109. Joint resolution to extend in 
the case of aluminum plants and facilities 
the time during which disposition of such 
plants and facilities is prohibited under the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 842) entitled “An 
act for the relief Elmira Area Soaring 
Corp.;” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. East- 
LAND, Mr. TayLor, and Mr. MorsE to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 694) entitled “An act to 
amend section 321, title III, part II, 
Transportation Act of 1940, with respect 
to movement of Government traffic”; dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. JoHNson of 
Colorado, Mr. McFar.tanp, Mr. WHEELER, 
Mr. Moore, and Mr. REeEp to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Acting President pro tempore has ap- 
pointed Mr. BarKLry and Mr. BrREwsTER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of .execu- 
tive papers in the following departments 
and agencies: 

. Department of Agriculture. 

. Department of the Interior. 

. Department of Justice. 

. Department of War. 

. Alien Property Custodian. 

. Federal Security Agency. 

. National Archives. 

. Office of Price Administration. 

. Office of Defense Transportation. 
10. Petroleum Administration for War. 
11. Selective Service System. 

12. War Manpower Commission. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Harttey] may address the 
House for 1 hour on next Thursday, Oc- 
tober 25, following the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and the special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
I have for today may be put over until 
next Wednesday, October 24. 


SCSHoNAAST PW 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES TO SIT 
DURING SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries may sit 
tomorrow during the session of the House 
while the House is in general debate, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

REDUCTION OF APPROPRIATIONS AND 
CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 375, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
tor the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4407) 
reducing certain appropriations and contract 
authorizations available for the fiscal year 
1946, and for other purposes, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived; 
that after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 3 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the bill shall be read by appropriation titles 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 

Georgia [Mr, Cox] is. recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER.’ Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

WE MUST COOPERATE FOR SURVIVAL 


Mi. COX. Mr. Speaker, the events of 
the last few months of the war we just 
fought were so stupendous they have 
left men dazed. We become literally be- 
numbed mentally when we try to com- 
prehend the marvelous and deadly po- 
tentialities of radar; rocket bombs, 
rocket planes, rocket submarines; and a 
score of other achievements in the scien- 
tific world which have reduced the whole 
globe, from the standpoint of potential 
destruction to a matter of 3 or 4 hours 
in time. Distance has been practically 
eliminated. 

When we try to conceive the awful 
destructive power of the atom bomb we 
become mentally frozen. Our very 
brains are benumbed within us. 

Mr. Speaker, today, we in this cham- 
ber are looking squarely at the awful fact 
that annihilation of the whole human 
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race is now possible to any group of mad- 
men who may learn the production and 
control of the atomic bomb, and who in 
the terrible fantasies of their diseased 
minds would not hesitate to use it. 

Mr. Speaker, is there any person in 
this chamber who believes that if Hitler 
could have discovered the atom bomb he 
would not have used it against the United 
States of America and against the Brit- 
ish? 

Who is there in this chamber who be- 
lieves that another Hitler may not arise, 
not in Germany next time but in some 
other nation not too far distant? 

Mr. Speaker, who is there in this 
chamber who is so blind as to believe 
that if Russia or any other nation should 
discover the secret of production of the 
atomic bomb that.such nation would hes- 
itate to use it to gain domination over 
the world if the control of such a nation 
fell under the evil sway of madmen? 

The one nation in the whole history 
of mankind that has not sought aggres- 
sion and conquest is the United States 
of America. Ours is the only Nation 
which has given of its blood and its men 
and its money, to free other nations from 
tyranny without attempting to take them 
over and rule them ourselves. Look at 
Cuba. Look at the Philippines. Look 
at our efforts in the First World War 
when we poured out our men and our 
money and at the peace table asked for 
absolutely nothing but peace. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, we not only did not get peace; 
we not only were not repaid the billions 
of dollars we loaned after the war to our 
former allies but we did not even get 
gratitude for ovr generous efforts and 
our unselfish motives. 

We went into the World War just fin- 
ished—did I say finished?—I mean which 
we still have to finish, Mr. Speaker—not 
to subjugate any nation; not to destroy 
any nation; not to rob any nation; not to 
enslave any people. And yet we know 
today in this Chamber, Mr. Speaker, 
that although we wan the war, or are 
winning the war, we had lost the very 
objectives for which we fought, before 
the war was ended. 

Is there anyone who doubts that state- 
ment? Look at Estonia; Latvia; Lithu- 
ania; Poland; Hungary; Rumania; Yu- 
goslavia; Bulgaria; the Danish Island 
of Bornholm. They have. been taken 
over and subjugated by Russia. 

There is no necessity for us to recount 
again here the betraya! of Poland. It is 
now a matter of history. It will be re- 
garded by all decent people of the fu- 
ture—if the atom bomb lets us have 
much of a future for civilization—as one 
of the basest, blackest betrayals of a 
nation ever perpetrated by any other 
nation. 

Before the echo of the guns has died 
away; before the smoke of battle has 
drifted down the winds of space; before 
the awful odor of death has ceased to 
rise miasmalike from the jungles and 
the swamps of the islands of the Pa- 
cific, and from the beaches of Europe, 
the very men -.who did the most magnifi- 
cent job of leadership are being assailed 
and abused and plotted against by alien- 
minded men and women in this country 
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who are still intent on serving a foreign 
master, Joe Stalin; who are still intent 
on stabbing our soldiers and sailors and 
marines in the back while they scheme 
and plot to destroy the free Nation for 
which those men and women went out 
and fought for and for which a million 
of them died. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Speaker, that 
communism is rampant in this Nation 
at this very hour. I want to say to you, 
sir, that most of those men and women 
or their parents, came to seek the hos- 
pitality of this great free, rich Nation. 
Practically all of them by one trick: or 
another evaded going out to fight in 
defense of this country. But today they 
are planning the destruction of our free 
Government and our free society. 

I sometimes wonder, sir, what has 
happened to the spirit of Americanism. 
I sometimes wonder what has happened 
to the intelligence and the courage of 
American men and women that we let an 
alien minority come in and practically 
take over various bureaus of our Gov- 
ernment and sections of our press. I 
sometimes wonder why we tolerate the 
insolent effrontery of a minority in this 
country who are almost open and brazen 
in their arrogant attempts to discredit 
every worth-while leader of the armed 
forces while they heap adulation upon 
Russian marshals and generals. r 

Who is there in this chamber who does 
not know in his heart that the reason 
these Communists want to displace Mac- 
Arthur in Japan is because Joe Stalin and 
his henchmen want to communize 
Japan? 

Who is there in this chamber who does 
not know that in the world grown as 
small as this world has grown Russian 
communism and Russian domination of 
a great section of the globe, and free 
America, and the wonderful fruits of 
freedom that are to be found in America, 
cannot long abide side by side with peace 
on this planet? 

We in the United States of America are 
now confronted by a new world situa- 
tion. If we are to survive as a free coun- 
try, or if we are to survive at all, we must 
cooperate each man, woman and child 
with the other. Without regard to class, 
or race, or section, we must work to- 
gether to preserve our very existence as 
well as our freedom. We are like a com- 
pany on a ship which is drifting against 
a mine lodged on a reef. If we hit the 
mine, an atomic bomb, we will be anni- 
hilated. If we succeed by the greatest 
cooperation in missing the mine, we may 
still be wrecked on the reef of internal 
political revolution; strikes; unemploy- 
ment; inflation; depression; frustration. 

When the first atom bomb blasted into 
vapor the human beings and the build- 
ings of Hiroshima the United States sud- 
denly became the keeper of the destiny 
of the world. We have been told within 
the last few days by the outstanding ex- 
perts of our national defense that the 
fate of the world hangs in the balance. 
We have been bluntly warned that unless 
all citizens, men, women and children, in 
the United States of America do cooper- 
ate, the next war could easily result in 
America being struck without warning 
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with such a force of atom bombs as would 
completely destroy in a few minutes our 
ability to defend ourselves, 

Mr. Speaker, it is almost impossible 
for us to comprehend—we who have 
lived with friendly neighbors to the north 
and south of us, we who have been sepa- 
rated by the Pacific and the Atlantic 
Oceans from our neighbors to the east 
and the west—that we are actually today 
in danger of sudden annihilation. 

Already the atom bomb which we were 
first to use has made it apparent that 
we in the United States must face new 
problems of vast decentralization of our 
industry. We have been told—and I do 
not doubt that it is true—that only the 
accident of a thin piece of lead foil sepa- 
rated the Germans from the discovery of 
atomic fission, meaning control of the 
atomic bomb. 

It appears futile for us to hope that 
we and Great Britain and Canada can 
keep the atom bomb secret to ourselves 
for all time. There is, in fact, a very 
grave question as to whether or not the 
secret is now known to Russia. A report 
in the press on Monday, October 15, 
strongly indicates that Russian scientists 
may possess the atom-bomb secret. A 
scientific monthly magazine of August 
i945 contained an article translated and 
condensed by the American-Russian 
Institute from the Russian newspaper 
Izvestia on November 25, 1944, giving the 
names of two Russian academicians who 
even then were far along in their inves- 
tigations. The article in the press of 
this October 15 revealed that a Russian 
Professor Kapitza had studied at Cam- 
bridge in England 18 years ago on nu- 
clear theories and atom fission. Since 
that time Professor Kapitza has become 
the foremost Russian scientist in atomic 
research, and a few years ago developed 
a method of liquefying hydrogen and 
helium which may offer a new source of 
atomic energy. 

We also know that the leading German 
scientists who had been working on the 
release of atomic energy were taken into 
Russia after the German surrender. 
They have not been heard of since, offi- 
cially, although stories drifting out of 
that rigidly censored and tightly con- 
trolled country indicate that they are 
being induced to develop under Russian 
direction methods of producing and con- 
trolling atomic energy. 

Here we are, Mr. Speaker, facing the 
unimaginable situation in which, with 
conditions as they are, the question of 
life or death for every man, woman, and 
child in this Nation depends for its an- 
swer upon our most intelligent and in- 
tense cooperation with each other to 
set up a new and hitherto utterly un- 
conceived national defense. 

We’ know there are too many—far 
too many—people in this country, most 
of them of alien origin, all of them of 
alien doctrines, who would like to see this 
Nation and its people enslaved under 
Russian communism. Why, sir, such 
slavery would be worse, a thousand times 
worse,.than the instantaneous disinte- 
gration which would be our portion if we 
were destroyed by atomic hombs, 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Two hundred and 
seven Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: ; 


[Roll No, 173] 


Adams Elliott McMillen, Ill, 
Anderson, Calif. Elsaesser May 

Bailey Ervin Merrow 
Baldwin, Md. Fellows Mott 
Baldwin, N.Y. Flannagan Murdock 
Barry Fuller Neely: 
Beall Gallagher Norton 
Beckworth Gardner O'Toole 
Bender Gathings Outland 
Biemiller Gerlach ce 

Biand Gibson Phillips 
Bloom Gifford Plumley 
Bolton Gillespie Powell 
Boykin Gillie Price, Ill 
Buckley Griffiths Rains 
Bunker Hagen Robertson, Va 
Burgin Halleck Roe, N. Y. 
Butler Hand Rogers, Fla 
Byrne, N. Y. Harless, Ariz. Rooney 
Campbell Harness,Ind. Short 
Cannon, Fla. Hartley Smith, Va 
Carlson Hébert Snyder 
Celler Heffernan Stewart 
Chelf Henry Stigler 
Clark Hill Sundstrom 
Cole, Kans. Holifield Taylor 
Cole, N. Y. Hope Tolan 
Cooley Izac Towe 
Courtney Johnson, Traynor 
Crawford Lyndon B. Wadsworth 
Curley Jonkman Walter 
Curtis Judd Wasielewski 
Daughton, Va. Kefauver Weaver 
Davis Keogh Weiss 
Dawson Kilburn White 
Dickstein King Whittington 
Dingell Kirwan Wilson 
Dondero LaFollette Winter 
Drewry Lesinski Wood 
Durham Lewis Woodhouse 
Eaton Luce 

Eberharter McGehee 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 310 
Members have arrswered to their names, 
a avorum., 
~ By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REDUCING CERTAIN APPROPRIATIONS 


AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 
AVAILABLE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
1946 , 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Cox] is recognized. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. May 
I say to the gentleman that the reason 
for my making the point of order, that a 
quorum was not present, had no relation 
whatever to any remarks in the gentle- 
man’s speech which he is now reading, 
but was because this rule waives all 
points of order against a bill which con- 
tains a provision to which many of us 
object, and which would otherwise be 
subject to a point of order. : 

Mr. COX. Of course, I accept the 
gentleman’s statement. 
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Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Spéaker, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Georgia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield 
for that purpose, and the gentleman 
should not have taken advantage of the 
courtesy I extended to him. 

Mr. Speaker, man has at last dared to 
lay his hand upon the primal force of the 
universe which can work either his utter 
destruction or his great and lasting ben- 
efit. I cannot help feeling deep in my 
heart that it would have been far better 
for mankind if the scientists bad never 
discovered the secret of releasing and 
controlling atomic energy. But, since it 
lay in the destiny of man to discover this 
primal force of the universe, I thank God 
that America, England, and Canada dis- 
covered it first, because at least we are 
Christian, God-fearing nations. No hu- 
man anywhere in this world can read 
the history of America and believe for 
a minute that we want to oppress, or 
subjugate, or destroy any other people 
or to take, their lands or their wealth 
away from them by force. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank God that this is 
true of my Nation. I thank God that 
decency, good will, the impulse to broth- 
erhood with every people of the world 
motivates us in the United States of 
America. 

In this hour when there has been 
loosed in the world the most gigantic 
physical force for evil or for good ever 
dreamed of by man, we must face not 
only the proposition of how to make this 
new-found force the greatest blessing 
for all peoples; there also confronts us 
the problem of either controlling the 
secret or devising a defense against the 
greatest physical force for evil in the 
world if it falls into the hands of men 
of ill-will and evil intent. The question 
now is not only of our national defense; 
it is of our individual survival; not only 
is our freedom menaced by this incon- 
ceivably gigantic power; .if America goes 
down, the light of the world goes out. 
If the torch of liberty, which has for 
more than 150 years been held aloft in 
free America beckoning in hope and in 
promise the oppressed of other lands, 
shall ever be blown out by an atomic 
bomb, the hope of free men everywhere 
will be gone; the beacon light of progress 
for men everywhere in the world will 
have been extinguished; the spiritual 
promise of religious progress will have 
been blasted; the blocd, and the sacri- 
fices, and the hopes of those who down 
the corridors of time have suffered and 
striven and died that mankind might 
progress, that he might raise his eyes 
from the blood of the battlefiekis and 
look for his destiny in the stars, will have 
been frustrated and rendered of no avail. 

And now whet is our situation in Amer- 
ica in the face of this awful responsi- 
bility? 
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I am reminded of that profound ut- 
terance of Thomas Jefferson: 

The station which we cccupy among the 
nations of the earth is honorable, but aw- 
ful. Trusted with the destiny of this soli- 
tary Republic of the world, the only monu- 
ment of human rights, and the sole deposi- 
tary of the sacred fire of freedom and self- 
government, from whence it is to be lighted 
up in other regions of the earth, if other 
regions of the earth shall ever become sus- 
ceptible of its benign influence, all mankind 
ought. then, with us to rejoice in its pros- 
perous, and sympathize in its adverse for- 
tunes as involving everything dear to man, 
and to what sacrifices of interest or con- 
venience ought not these considerations ani- 
mate us? To what compromises of opinion 
and inclination, to maintain harmony and 
union among ourselves, and to preserve from 
all danger this hallowed ark of human hope 
and happiness. * * * The last hope of 
human liberty in this world rests on us. 
We ought for so dear a stake to sacrifice every 
attachment and every enmity. 


And yet, Mr. Speaker, the dust of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki had not settled un- 
til labor leaders began to precipitate 
strike after strike in this country. While 
Russia began to plot how she might ex- 
tend her domain and grab country after 
country to subjugate and bring under her 
rule, communistic unions in this Nation 
began to stir up industrial strife and 
strikes. 

Let me say to you it is time, sir, that 
red-blooded Americans stand up and be 
counted. It is time for us who believe in 
freedom, in a just God, and spiritual 
progress, to rise up and stop this minority 
of communistic agitators from trying to 
destroy our economy and precipitate un- 
employment, industrial disorder, class 
hatreds, sectional disputes; in short, 
while they are trying to prevent our re- 
turn to an orderly postwar economy of 
peace and prosperity. 

Cooperation between capital, industrial 
management, labor, and agriculture is 
absolutely essential to the welfare of all. 
Capital is not sufficient unto itself. In- 
dustrial management cannot be sufficient 
unto itself. Labor is not sufficient unto 
itself. Agriculture cannot be sufficient 
unto itself. Prosperity for America and 
for capital, management, labor, and agri- 
culture does not lie in limitation of op- 
portunity for some; it lies in equality in 
opportunity for all. 

Business is not something to be bled 
white of all the wages which can be ex- 
tracted from it by labor while labor gives 
as little effort in return as possible. La- 
bor is not something to be paid as little 
as possible by management and work to 
the point of exhaustion. Agriculture is 
not something to be deluded or defraud- 
ed by either management or labor. Our 
great trouble lies in the fact that there 
have been some industrial managers who 
were so blind as to believe that labor 
ought to be ground down to the lowest 
and harshest working conditions. Such 
industrial managers are exceedingly rare 
in America today. We do have all too 
many labor racketeers who are not in 
agreement as to management and labor 
working conditions. Those labor racket- 
eers can find power and immense profit 
only in a state of constant agitation and 
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dispute between labor and management. 
Just as soon as a state of harmonious 
cooperation is reached between manage- 
ment and labor the jobs of these special- 
ists in disorder would be gone. A hand- 
ful, so to speak, of such professional agi- 
tators and troublemakers is doing al! this 
damage to labor, to agriculture, to man- 
agement, to the whole country. 

The only possible salvation for this 
Nation, our only possible avenue of es- 
cape from disorder and possible revolu- 
tion lies in the achievement of an agree- 
ment and a complete cooperation be- 
tween management and capital, labor, 
and agriculture. 

Think of it, Mr. Speaker; on October 
10, 1945, 418,000 people were out of work 
in this Nation because of strikes. The 
day previous to that some 42,000 steel- 
print and dye workers had just returned 
to their jobs. If this same total were 
maintained, it would mean a loss of 1 
day of 3,244,000 work hours; it would 
mean 16,220,000 work hours lost in a 
5-day week. 

Mr. Speaker, free enterprise has come 
to be jeered and jibed at by Communists 
and “pinks” and fellow travelers, as a 
term of opprobrium to be applied to so- 
called big business. Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, business is not necessarily bad 
because it is big, nor is it necessarily 
good because it is small. But I want to 
say that no greater damage wus ever 
done the citizens of this country than 
that which was wrought when a few 
semantic experts aided the radicals in 
the administration and out of it to con- 
demn in the minds of the people both the 
term and the practice of free enterprise. 

Free enterprise means the right of any 
man to open a grocery store, or a shoe- 
mending shop; a restaurant or a delica- 
tessen; or a garage. It means his right 
to begin as a ditch digger and end up as 
the manager of a big industry if he has 
the ability. It means the right of any 
man or woman to elect what line of en- 
deavor they wish to follow for their life’s 
work, whether it be in the trades or pro- 
fessions and then to be protected by the 
Government in their pursuit in their 
trade or profession. Free enterprise 
means little business; it means commu- 
nity business. A man buying a little plot 
of ground and running his own farm is 
just as much of a free enterpriser as 
Henry Ford. His magnitude may not be 
as great but the principle governing his 
right is exactly the same. If this cam- 
paign of disparagement and libel and 
abuse against free enterprise goes on to 
its logical limit, men and women, boys 
and girls, even those who risked their 
lives and their bodies on the battlefields 
across the Seven Seas, will have to ask 
the permission of a labor overlord or of 
some bureaucrat before they can aspire 
to become a mechanic, a farmer, a gro- 
cery-store proprietor, a lawyer, or a doc- 
tor. If that day ever comes in this coun- 
try, Mr. Speaker—and we are not far 
from it now—liberty in this Nation will 
be dead; individual freedom will have 
vanished; the Bill of Rights will be a dead 
letter, and slavery, however velvet-lined 
it may appear to be, will be the portion 
of the citizen of the United States, 
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It is corollary of American production 
that no industry is sufficient unto itself. 
Automobiles and refrigerators cannot be 
built if the steel industry is not produc- 
ing. The steel industry cannot produce 
for automobiles or refrigerators unless 
coal mines are functioning. With 749 
coal mines in 6 States shut down by 
strikes, and with 182,000 workers off their 
coal-mine jobs, the effects on our econ- 
omy follow all these chains, such as the 
automobile - refrigerator-steel-industry- 
coal chain. Just the other day 369 ships 
were tied up in New York harbor because 
of a longshoremen’s strike. Thousands 
of tons of goods were piled on the docks 
for export. One hundred and ten thou- 
sand tons of those goods were earmarked 
for relief or for our fighting forces over- 
seas. In the lot there were 8,000 tons of 
perishable meat. .If any of our boys in 
the occupation forces of Japan or Ger- 
many go hungry it could well be the di- 
rect result of that particular strike. If 
these boys return home from their ter- 
rible battle experiences across the seven 
seas, and find no jobs awaiting them, 
that probably will also be the result of 
these strikes. 

Mr. Speaker, we can lose the peace 
that those heroic men and women of the 
fighting forces have won for us by an 
industrial revolution spawned and spon- 
sored by these Communists and agitators 
in this country. After the greatest toll 
of blood and treasure we ever poured out 
in the history of our Nation, it can all 
be rendered futile if we do not curb 
strikes which have no relation to work- 
ing hours, conditions, or wages, but 
which are called under the name of 
“wildcat” strikes. 

If the labor leaders who pretend to be 
the bargaining agents for these unions 
cannot control the hotheads in those 
unions who precipitate these “wildcat” 
strikes, so-called, then those labor lead- 
ers are not fit to occupy their posts, and 
they ought not to be allowed to permit 
their forces to menace this Nation. 

I wonder what can be the strange 
malady of blindness that seems to make 
men oblivious to the fact that if America 
is blasted out by the roots by atom bombs 
in the future because we have been un- 
prepared due to strikes and industrial 
troubles, to meet the menace, it will be 
the wives and the children of the work- 
ingmen and the workingmen themselves 
whose bodies will be rent by the blasts, 
seared and vaporized by a heat 16 times 
greater than that of the surface of the 
sun. 

Mr. Speaker, if labor agitators and 
Communist schemers can successfully 
connive to throw this Nation into indus- 
trial chaos by these strikes, and if some 
other nation, wishing to take advantage 
of that awful condition here, should 
assail us with atom bombs, it wouid be 
the wives and children and the members 
of those unions who would pay the pen- 
alty of death and torture. 

I find myself amazed over and over 
again that men will follow the Commu- 
nist line as Earl Browder followed the 
Communist line only to be kicked aside 
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like a craven dog when it suits the pur- 
pose of a dictator in Russia to do so. 
Earl Browder dare not complain of the 
way he has been treated. 

Mr. Speaker, under the campaign of 
propaganda which has been waged by 
the Communists and the advocates of 
alien doctrines and isms in this country 
for the past 12 or 14 years, we have come 
to the point—in fact before the war we 
reached the point—where the term na- 
tionalism was used as anepithet. Aliens 
who had no conception of American ideas 
actually succeeded in implanting in 
American thinking the idea that na- 
tionalism and isolationism were one and 
the same thing. It got to a point where it 
was considered disgraceful, discreditable, 
indecent, if not actually criminal, for 
Americans to dare to consider the inter- 
ests of their own country in connection 
with those of Russia and Great Britain 
and Spain and Italy, and the countries of 
middle Europe. I would like to ask you, 
my colleagues, where you would go on 
this globe to find a more intense nation- 
alist than Josef Stalin? Where would 
you go to find a more nationalist govern- 
ment—lI would go farther and say a more 
isolationist government than Russia? 
Where would we go to find a greater 
nationalist than Winston Churchill? 
Where would wo go to find a more na- 
tionalistic government than the govern- 
ment of Great Britain? 

After we have poured out billions piled 
on scores of billions of dollars to those 
Allies; after ve have poured out an ocean 
of the blood of our men and women in 
helping those allies; after we have given 
to them without stint of our men and 
our money, they now come and ask for 
five or six billions for Britain—another 
gift, mind you—and five or six billions 
for Russia—another gift, mind you— 
and at the same time they are besieging 
the Treasury for money—American 
money, mind you—with which to feed 
the starving world, and to reconstruct 
all the war-wrecked economies in the 
world. According to these alien doc- 
trinaires, when Russia asks us to give 
her another $6,060,000,000, that is inter- 
national cooperation. But if we dare 
mettion that we cannot make the loan, 
that we our ourselves have a debt of 
scores upon scores of billions of dollars, 
that we have internal problems of our 
own to solve, then, according to these 
alien doctrinaires both in the United 
States and abroad, we are dirty isolation- 
ists. If Great Britain wants $5,000,000,- 

00 free of interest or repayment; if 
Great Britain wants us to give her a fleet 
of 1,000 ships so she may again rule 
world trade; that, Mr. Sveaker, is inter- 
national cooperation. But just let any 
American suggest that we cannot afford 
to ladle out five or six billion more to 
Great Britain to enable Britannia to 
rule the waves, and immediately these 
alien doctrinaires brand us as dirty iso- 
lationists. 

Regardless of what these alien doctri- 
naires may say about me, Mr. Speaker, 
I stand here today warning this Nation 
that we had better begin to think about 
the United States of America before we 
allow all of the other scheming rulers 
of the world to drain off our economic 


blood to the point where this Nation will 
collapse of economic anemia and die of 
debt indigestion. 

I do not believe that sensible consid- 
eration for our welfare is isolationism. 
It is just common sense. I do not blame 
Joe Stalin for being nationalist for Rus- 
sia. I do not criticize Churchill for being 
nationalistic for Britain and I do not 
criticize any man for being nationalistic 
as far as America is concerned. I would 
remind you, sir, that true international- 
ism is a two-way street and it is a street 
that Uncle Sam had trod clear to the 
end to meet Joe Stalin and to meet Win- 
ston Churchill, but not one single time 
have Stalin and Russia come back the 
other way to meet a single reasonable 
request of America or Great Britain, and 
the British Government apparently 
thinks there is a sign at their end of this 
two-way street which says “Do not 
enter.” 

I warn you here, today, my colleagues 
that if we Americans do not look out 
for America no one else is going to. I 
might also suggest that you do not see 
any of these alien doctrinaires who howl 
the loudest for America to sive anything 
she possesses, going back to the countries 
they want us to support. We had better 
begin in this country to differentiate very 
clearly between those who believe that 
America should be kept intact and sound 
and free, and those who would partition 
America out to all the other peoples of the 
world and pauperize America. 

I for one, am glad that Louis Budenz, 
the editor-in-chief of the Daily Worker 
Communist paper in New York, had the 
courage to go back to his church and de- 
nounce Communism for what it is—a 
dictatorship over the souls of people. We 
do not hear any of these communists 
shouting that from the housetops. There 
is no doubt that Louis Budenz will be 
threatened; there is no doubt that his 
family will be threatened because these 
communists work like assassins in the 
dark. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I could find the 
words which would burn into the heart 
of America the awful fact that we are 
temporizing here today with a force 
which will destroy this Nation eco- 
nomically, which will create such chaos, 
which will generate such confusion, 
which will nurture such industrial dis- 
orders as will make us unable to build 
our defense against the menace of the 
future unless we put a stop to lawless, 
unauthorized, wildcat strikes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is President Harry 
Truman’s great hour in history. If, with 
the assistance of the millions who trust 
him, he leads this country safely through 
these perilous times, he will go down in 
history as one of our greatest Presidents. 
We all should say to these irresponsible 
labor leaders and those who follow them 
in picketing plants, “You are endanger- 
ing the life of every citizen in this Na- 
tion; you shall have every measure of 
justice due you but you cannot and you 
must not and you will not be permitted to 
destroy this Nation in your greed for 
gain or your desire to control and social- 
ize industry.” 

Mr. Speaker, if our President should 
say to the other countries of the world, 
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“You shall not displace MacArthur and 
take over the control of Japan and com- 
munize it; we will not permit the heroic 
leaders of our Army, Navy, Marine and 
Air Force to be blackened by the foul 
tongues and pens of propagandists who 
want to sink America into the depths of 
communistic slavery,” then President 
Harry Truman will go down in history 
not only as a great President, he will 
go down in history as a great champion 
of all the peoples of the world; as a great 
protector of civilization; as the man 
who had the ccurage to again say to 
these in the world who love freedom 
“You shall not be shackled as slaves 
or tortured to your death.” 

Mr. Speaker, President Truman can- 
not fail to successfully meet this issue. 
I do not believe he will fail, and I pray 
God to strengthen him so he will not fail. 
Failure would leave mankind to weep 
for that hour of destiny lost to the people 
of this planet. 

This Congress, Mr. Speaker, must rise 
to its responsibility. No race, no creed, 
no partisan consideration can enter into 
this our task to preserve our common 
liberty; to preserve our lives; to rescue 
the peoples of this world from a mon- 
strous threat of this dreadful power if it 
falls into the hands of madmen. ; 

As we turn our gaze back over the years 
and see the sacrifices and the miracles 
of those great masters like Jesus of 
Nazareth who sought on earth peace 
toward men of good will, we shal] have 
failed our spiritual heritage if we allow 
this challenge to meet us either unpre- 
pared or afraid. 

The hope of the world rests upon the 
United States of America. The hope of 
the United States rests upon Harry 
Truman in the White House, and upon 
this Congress, to lead our people in the 
crusade which shall make of this atomic 
Power the greatest agency of peace the 
world ever knew instead of permitting 
it to become the awful power that shall 
blast out of existence mankind on this 
sphere and leave this planet rolling on 
through eternity a monument to the 
sad and tragic fact that man could not 
govern himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe mankind 
is doomed to extinction this way. I be- 
lieve the spiritual values and the power 
of spiritual law will help our President 
in the White House to lead us victorious- 
ly against these forces which would beat 
down and destroy everything that makes 
life dear and worth while. May God be 
his strength and counselor. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require, 
and I shall be very brief, 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of a resolution designed 
to reduce certain appropriations and 
contract authorizations available for the 
fiscal year 1946, and for other purposes. 

The rule provides for 3 hours of general 
debate, waives all points of order, and the 
resolution is subject to amendments un- 
der the 5-minute rule. 

The resolution is very incomprehen- 
sible unless you follow each item with 
the report of the committee. I under- 
stand there is not any minority report. 


« sit. ite tt on ce ae a. 
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This resolution calls for cut-backs of 
over @52,000,000,000 in appropriations 
and spending authority, and proposes 
that armed forces be put under financial 
pressure to speed demobilization. The 
committee asks Congress to authorize 
cut-backs of over $1,000,000,000 greater 
than proposed by the Budget Bureau. 
It is obvious to all of us that the armed 
services, especially the Navy, are unrea- 
sonably slow in discharging our veterans. 
It is equally obvious that av long as we 
unnecessarily retain eight or ten millions 
of men and women in our service, that 
our national debt will continue to mount, 
notwithstanding that we are taxing our 
people to the limit. 

This resolution is a good beginning. 
I hope that before we adjourn, which I 
understand will be the first part of De- 
cember, that another similar resolution 
wili be presented. The people are again 
becoming economic-minded. Make no 
mistake about that, In my opinion, this 
rule should pass without objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield as much time as 
he may require to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], 

CONG?ZSS SHOULD ACT TO CONTROL STRIKES 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the public 
welfare requires that Congress deal im- 
mediately and effectively with the cur- 
rent sirike situation. Today we find our- 
selves in the position of still drafting 18- 
yea r-old boys to protect our interests 
abroa ad. How lax we are by comparison 
in defending the home front. 

Co crectiae the present widespread 
work stoppage is not primarily a Con- 
ional job, but if Congress does not 
ct in behalf of the people, apparently no 
ne else will. The President has evaded 
he issue by passing it to his subordinates 
nd they, after a great deal of front page 
shadow boxing, have made apparent un- 
der a blanket of words their fear to move 
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courageously. 
I say dealing with the situation is pri- 
marily an executive job since the cause 


of most of our strike troubles originated 
before the war in White House coddling 
of a handful of arrogant labor leaders. 
To the dismay of a hopeful public, the 
coddling has continued under the Tru- 
men administration. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress has done its part in accelerating re- 
conversion, even to the point of returning 
to Washington for a special session, but 
now Congress finds itself confronted with 
the tesk of adding strike solutions to its 
cnores. 

Fortunately, the way to halt a ma- 
jority y of these current stoppages and get 
the country back on a speedy construc- 
tive reconversion track is fairly simple. 
The first thing that is needed is courage. 


Surely there are enough men with the 
welfare of the Nation at heart in this 
Congress to meet the issue from a broad 
nati ions al standpoint. A few labor leaders 


will seek to block such a course with 
threats, but nine out of ten of the loyal 
citizons of the country, including mil- 
lions of patriotic members of labor unions 
themselves, will admit that the present 
work stoppages are intolerable and 
should be ended by law. So I suggest 
that every Member of this Congress, re- 
gardless of party, get vigorously behind a 
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legislative program embracing these 
broad general provisions: 

First. Repeal the present War Labor 
Disputes Act. The war is over and there 
is no reason for keeping the act on the 
books. What we need is a peacetime 
act with bulldog teeth. 

Second. Provide that labor unions 
must keep their contracts the same as 
employers. This can be accomplished 
by simply prohibiting dues collection by 
contract-breaking organizations. Also, 
make unions financially liable for dam- 
age done by them during strikes 

Third. It is unthinkable to have work 
stoppages in public utility, food, fuel, and 
similar services necessary to the health 
and comfort of the Nation. When dis- 
putes in these services which cannot be 
readily settled occur, let the Government 
take over and operate the services with 
the workers classified as Government em- 
ployees while employees and employers 
discuss their differences. Government 
should act in these instances, as in all 
other labor disputes, as an unbiased 
judge and not as a prosecutor. 

Fourth. Deny unemployment compen- 
sation to all persons on strike. There is 
no good reason why taxpayers generally 
should finance strikes of any kind. 

Fifth. Make national labor organiza- 
tions responsible for the activities of 
their local groups. It is far too easy un- 
der present laws for national leaders to 
promote local strikes under cover and 
then plead “no local control.” Here 
again suspension of the right to collect 
dues during wildcat strikes would be 
effective. 

I am making this statement as a citi- 
zen and representative of all the people 
who want to see peace and prosperity re- 
stored to this Nation. There is nd desire 
on my part to hamper or penalize any 
fairly conducted labor organization that 
has as its only objective the welfare and 
betterment of its members. Indeed, 
time will prove that in making this state- 
ment, I am a true and frank friend of 
lebor. Neither am I making this state- 
ment as a partisan. The situation rises 
far above partisan action. I will sup- 
port any effort, by whomevse r launched, 
which will accomplish the ends I suggest. 

Mr. ALLEN of Tllinois. oir, Speaker, 

yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. KnutTSsoN]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not recall in all the years I have been 
here when the Committee on Rules has 
presented a gag rule, if I may use that 
term, that is more welcome than this. 
I want to compliment the able chairman 
of the Committee on Rules for making 
a move, a very definite move, toward 
balancing the Budget. 

The roll calls we have had this after- 
noon were doubtless prot mpted by the 
opposition to the action of the committ ee 
in taking steps to turn back to the States 
the Federal Employment Agencies. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman desig- 
nates this rule as a gag rule. For his in- 
formation, I wish to say this is not a 
gag rule. It is a rule, however, which 
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waives points of order against provisions 
which otherwise would not be in order. 
It is not a gag rule. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
amendments? 

Mr. SABBATH. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, it does? 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, then, I with- 
draw the word “gas” and substitute the 
word “special”, because a “rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Isuppose the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota wants to keep 
in the class with the gentleman from 
Iilinois inasmuch as he complimented 
him a few minutes ago. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman 
from Illinois wishes to compliment me, I 
will be very happy to yield to him. 

Mr. SABATH. I will get along with- 
out any compliments from the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NUTSON. The gentleman 
would get along much better with a few 
compliments. 

There is some opposition against turn- 
ing the USES back to the States. That 
opposition comes primarily from those 
who wish to see the present order con- 
tinued. As the law is now operatca, all 
one has to do is go to the USES office and 
declare oneself without employment. 
Then he immediately begins drawing 
what might be called rocking-chair mon- 
ey. In other words, he is being paid for 
not working and he is given every en- 
couragement to not seek employment 
until he has exhausted the benefits con- 
ferred by the law as it now operate S. 
We had this very important matter be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
and 47 Governors petitioned the Com- 
nittee on Ways and Means to restore the 
USES back to the States because it is 
not being fairly and equitably adminis- 
— at the present time. 

fr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker will the gen- 
dan yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Iam not sure whether 
the governor of the gentleman’s State 
asked or not. There was one who did 
not. I would not be too surprised if it 
was the Governor from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No, I do not yield. 

Mr. HOOK. No, the Governor of Mich- 
igan would not because he is a Repub- 
lican 

Mr. KNUTSON. T 
wrong up in that neck 
it is not 


Does it permit 


he are usually 
a the woods and 
surprising. 

Mr. HOOK. I will say they are 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I cannot yield because 
I wish to complete my statement. No, I 
do not yield. 

Mr. HOOK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that the measure which the rule would 
make in order to be a big step toward a 
balanced budget. Certainly, the provi- 
sion returning the United States Employ- 
ment Service to the States is also a step 
in the right direction, The governors of 


—— 
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47 States have asked that it be done be- 
cause local people, who are better ac- 
quainted with the local situation would 
be able to better administer the law. As 
now operated, unemployment insurance 
tends to keep unemployed people from 
seeking work so long as they will be paid 
for not working. We must break that up 
before it gets to be a fixed habit. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 min- 


utes to the gentleman from Massachu- - 


setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
very matter which the gentleman from 
Minnesota spoke about at the conclusion 
of his remarks is the one on which I want 
to address the House for a few minutes, 
the matter of the return of the United 
States Employment Service. I am defi- 
nitely in favor of the return of the serv- 
ice. I do not think there is any objec- 
tion to that on the part of any one of us. 
It is a question of the time. It seems to 
me it would be unwise to return the 
United States Employment Service with- 
in 30 days or within 90 days, having in 
mind the conditions that exist. 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice, as at present set up, is a temporary 
matter, existing only during the war and 
the emergency following the war. But it 
seems to me that it plays a very im- 
portant part in connection with the de- 
mobilization of those who are serving in 
our armed forces. It is pretty generally 
understood that our demobilization will 
be over about July 1 of next year. When 
men go to the separation centers and are 
discharged, they go through certain proc- 
essing. I remember when General Mar- 
shall speke to us over in the Auditorium, 
General Smith, as I remember, spoke 
after General Marshall and explained 
the separation process. We all received 
one of these charts showing the sepa- 
ration period of about 40 hours, and 
how it is broken up, which one who serves 
in the Army went through while being 
processed for separation. General Smith, 
as I remember, when he came to “coun- 
seling,” said that was one of the most 
important parts of the separation process 
of those who are being discharged from 
the Army. You notice the counseling 
period is from 1:30 p. m. to 3:45 p. m. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I was one of 
four who inspected two separation cen- 
ters. We inquired of some of the coun- 
selors to determine what percent of the 
men who were receiving the counseling 
advice paid any attention to it. We were 
told in each instance that about one- 
third or 3344 percent. The rest of them 
did not seem to care about it. 

Mr, McCORMACK. I cannot take 
issue with the gentleman. I think prob- 
ably that is a fair statement. That 3344 
percent shows an interest, anyway. The 
men are interested. 

Now, what will happen if we return 
this to the States before demobilization 
is over? Take Camp Devens, in my 
State. Ninety percent of the men dis- 


charged from there are New England- 
ers. If we return it to the States before 
demobilization is over, take Massa- 
chusetts for example, -certainly those 
who are being discharged who live in 
Massachusetts are entitled to receive in- 
formation as to the employable situa- 
tion and opportunities in Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Maine should do 
the same thing. Therefore, if we turn 
this back to the States before the de- 
mobilization period if over, the several 
States that the separation centers serve 
would have to send a representative of 
the State to advise the men on sepa- 
ration, as to what the employment situa- 
tion is in the respective States of the 
individuals who are being discharged. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that dur- 
ing the reconversion period and that for 
the period of demobilization and recon- 
version which will be around June 30 of 
next year, we should continue this sys- 
tem and definitely provide for return- 
ing it to the States not before that time. 

I rose to make this suggestion now. 
I think the rule should be adopted. 
With all respect to my friends who op- 
pose it, the rule should be adopted. It 
is an open rule and provides for amend- 
ments. Amendments can be offered on 
the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MarcaNnTONIOo) 
there were ayes 172 and noes 58. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 323, nays 78, not voting 121, 
as follows: 


{Roll No, 174] 
YEAS—232 

Abernethy Brown, Ga. Corbett 
Allen, Ill. Brown, Ohio Cox 
Allen, La. Brumbaugh Cravens 
Andersen, Bryson Cunningham 

H. Carl Buck D’Alesandro 
Anderson, Calif. Buffett D’Ewart 
Andresen, Bulwinkle Dirksen 

August H. Burch Dolliver 
Andrews, Ala. Burgin Domengeaux 
Andrews, N.Y. Byrnes, Wis. Doughton, N.C, 
Angell Camp Dworshak 
Arends Canfield Earthman 
Auchincloss Cannon, Mo. Elliott 
Barden Carnahan Ellis 
Barrett, Wyo. Case,N. J. Ellsworth 
Bates, Mass. Case,S.Dak. Elston 
Bell Chenoweth Engel, Mich. 
Bennet,N.Y. Chiperfield Engle, Calif. 
Bennett,Mo. Church Fallon 
Bishop Clason Fellows 
Blackney Clevenger Fenton 
Bonner Cochran Fisher 
Boren Cole, Mo, Folger 
Bradley, Mich. Colmer Puller 
Brehm Combs Gamble 
Brooks Cooper Gary 
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Gathings Kunkel Robsien Ky. 
Gavin Landis Rockwell 
Gearhart Lane Rodgers, Pa. 
Gillette Lanham Rogers, Mass. 
Goodwin Larcade Russell 
Gossett Latham Sasscer 
Graham LeCompte Schwabe, Mo. 
Grant, Ala LeFevre Schwabe, Okla 
Grant, Ind Lyle Scrivner 
Gross McConnell Shafer 
Gwinn, N.Y McCormack Sharp 
Gwynne, Iowa McCowen Sikes 
Hall, McDonough Simpson, Ml} 
Edwin Arthur McGregor Simpson, Pa 
3 MeMillan, 8. C. Slaughter 
Leonard W. Mahon Smith, Ohio 
Hancock Manasco Smith, Va 
Hare Martin,Iowa Smith, Wis 
Harris Martin, Mass. Sparkman 
Hays Michener Springer 
Hedrick Miller, Nebr. Stefan 
Hendricks Mills Stevenson 
Herter Monroney Stewart 
Heselton Morrison Stockman 
Hess Mundt Sumner, Ill 
Hill Murray, Tenn, Sumners, Tex 
Hinshaw Murray, Wis. Taber 
Hobbs Norrell Talbot 
Hoeven O’Hara Talle 
Hoffman O’Konski Tarver 
Holmes, Mass. Pace Thom 
Holmes, Wash. Peterson, Pla. Thomas, N. J 
Horan Peterson, Ga Thomason 
Howell Philbin Tibbott 
Hull Pickett Trimble 
Jarman Pittenger Vorys, Ohio 
Jenkins Ploeser Vursell 
Jennings Poage Weichel 
Jensen Price, Fla West 
Johnson, Calif. Priest Whitten 
Johnson, Ill. Ramey Wickersham 
Johnson,Ind. Ramspeck Wigglesworth 
Johnson, Randolph Wilson 
Luther A. Rankin Winstead 
Johnson, Okla. Reece, Tenn Wolcott 
Jones Reed, Il. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Jonkman Reed, N. Y. Wolverton, N. J. 
Kean Rees, Kans. Wood 
Kearney Rich Woodruff, Mich. 
Keefe Richards Woodrum, Va. 
Kerr Riley Worley 
Kilday Rivers Zimmerman 
Kinzer Robertson, 
Knutson N. Dak. 
NAYS—78 
Barry Granger Neely 
Bates. Ky. Green O'Brien, Tl. 
Bloom Gregory O’Brien, Mich. 
Bradley, Pa. Hale Outland 
Buckley Hand Patman 
Byrne, N. Y. Hart Patrick 
Chapman Havenner Patterson 
Clements Healy Quinn, N. Y, 
Coffee Hoch Rabaut 
Crosser Hook Rabin 
De Lacy Huber Rayfiel 
Delaney, Izac Resa 
James J. Jackson Rogers, N. Y. 
Delaney, Kee Rowan 
John J. Kelley, Pa. Ryter 
Douglas, Calif. Kopplemann Sadowski 
Douglas, Ill. Link Savage 
Doyle Ludlow Sheppard 
Feighan Lynch Sheridan 
Flood McGlinchey Smith, Maine 
Fogarty Madden Somers, N. Y. 
Forand Mansfield, Spence 
Geelan Mont. Starkey 
Gordon Marcantonio Sullivan 
Gore Miller, Calif. Torrens 
Gorski Morgan Voorhis, Calif. 
Granahan Murphy Woodhouse 
NOT VOTING—121 
Adams Carlson Drewry 
Arnold Celler Durham 
Bailey Chelf Eaton 
Baldwin,Md. Clark Eberharter 
Baldwin, N. Y. Cole, Kans. Elsaesser 
Barrett, Pa. Cole, N. Y. Ervin 
Beall Cooley Fernandez 
Beckworth Courtney Flannagan 
Bender Crawford Fulton 
Biemiller Curley Gallagher 
Bland Curtis Gardner 
Bolton Daughton, Va. Gerlach 
Boykin Davis Gibson 
Bunker Dawson Gifford 
Butler Dickstein Gillespie 
Campbell Dingell Gillte 
Cannon, Fla. Dondero Griffiths 








Hagen Luce Roe, N. Y. 
Halleck McGehee Rogers, Fla. 
Harless, Ariz. McKenzie Rooney 
Harness, Ind. MeMilien, Ml, Sabath 
Hartley Maloney Short 
Hébert Mansfield, Tex. Snyder 
Heffernan Mason Stigler 
Henry May Sundstrom 
Holifield Merrow Taylor 
Hope Mott Thomas, Tex. 
Johnson, Murdock Tolan 
Lyndon B. Norton Towe 
Judd O'Neal Traynor 
Kefauver O’Toole Vinson 
Kelly, Il. Pfeifer Wadsworth 
Keogh Phillips Walter 
Kilburn Plumley Wasielewski 
King Powell Weaver 
Kirwan Price, Mil, Weiss 
LaFollette Raing Welch 
Lea Rizley White 
Lemke Robertson, Va. Whittington 
Lesinski Robinson, Utah Winter 
Lewis Roe, Md, 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Barry changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia for, with Mr. Keogh 
against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. O’Toole against. 

Mr. Gifford for, with Mr. Weiss against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Barrett of Pennsyl- 
vania against. : 


Additional general pairs 

Mr. Robertson of Virginia with Mr. Plum- 
ley. 

Mr. Whittington with Mr. Bender. 

Mr Price of Illinois with Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Ervin with Mr. Griffith. 

Mrs. Norton with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Gillie. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr, Drewry with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Carlson. 

Mr. Davis with Mr. Mason, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF TIME FOR DISPOSITION OF 

ALUMINUM PLANTS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
109, to extend in the case of aluminum 
plants and facilities the time during 
which disposition of such plants and 
facilities is prohibited under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand that this is supported by all 
the members of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANASCO. This comes to the 
House with a unanimous report. This 
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resolution extends the time within which 
studies can be made in the matter of the 
disposition of these aluminum plants. 
Unless this action is taken now the rec- 
ommendation of the Surplus Property 
Board will go into effect and Congress 
cannot do anything about it. The orig- 
inal 30 days’ time is almost up. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
When does it expire? : 

Mr. MANASCO. On che 21st of the 
month, Sunday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
this is nesessary in order to give them 
further time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is a 30-day 
extension. 

Mr. MANASCO. This extends the 
time another 30 days. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. DELACY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this also the recom- 
mendation of the Surplus Property 
Board? 

Mr. MANASCO. It meets with the 
approval of the Surplus Property Board. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present. consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 19 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
as amended, is amended by inserting after 
the words “thirty days” the following: “(or 
sixty days in the case of aluminum plants 
and facilities)” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE TO SIT TOMOR- 
ROW DURING SESSION OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on the Federal Power Commission of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may be permitted to sit during 
general debate on legislation under con- 
sideration in the House tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DE LACY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from an 
auditing firm and a statement on certain 
aspects of UNRRA’s operations. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Record on three separate subjects. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RrEcorp. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
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the gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
Dovetas] be permitted to extend her re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include an editorial and other mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her own re- 
marks in the REcorp. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include an advance release of informa- 
tion to be released today by General 
Bradley, head of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, regarding additional vocational 
training and approval for the building of 
19 new Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals. This is long overdue and I am 
glad General Bradley has acted promptly 
in the matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his reraarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and to include 
@ newspaper article. 

Mr. McDONOUGH and Mr. KE- 
FAUVER asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LANE] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 


MEN OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, your Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries started today to hold hearings on 
the bill H. R. 2346, the Merchant Sea- 
men’s War Service Act. 

Men of the merchant marine were the 
first to fight and the first to die. Their 
sacrifices are shrouded in the deep silence 
of the oceans. They, above all others, 
saved England when she stood alone 
against Nazi aggression and was but a 
few weeks away from the starvation 
which meant certain defeat. Running 
the gauntlet of ceaseless enemy attacks 
by sub and plane on the terrible Mur- | 
mansk route, they brought the sorely 
needed materials which enabled Russia 
to stay in the war and become, in time, 
a major factor in the Allied victory. 

In those dark days the merchant ma- 
rine was our last and only hope. On 
these men we depended to get the stuff 
through, to gain for us and our allies the 
precious time needed to bring ourselves 
from the poverty of unpreparedness toe 
the abundant strength that was required 
for survival. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is making a very fine speech 
in paying tribute to these men in our 
merchant marine. It is very proper and 
appropriate. The gentleman has in mind 
a number of bills that are pending before 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, including a bill known 
as the Peterson bill. 

Mr. LANE. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Several years ago 
I introduced similar legislation relating 
to those who served in the merchant ma- 
rine during the last war. These men 
risked their lives on many occasions and 
served on unconvoyed ships, particularly 
in the early days of this war. They 
have rendered a valiant service through- 
out the entire war. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Massachusetts 
for the remarks he is now making and 
also to express the strong hope that leg- 
islation along the lines contained in the 
Peterson bill will be reported out of that 
committee. If so, I shall do everything 
in my power to bring the bill up in the 
House for consideration as soon as pos- 
sible and trust it will have overwhelming 
support. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader for his very helpful con- 
tribution. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is making a very fine state- 
ment and I know the gentleman will add 
later that these ships went out not only 
unconvoyed but were not suitably 
armed. Also, they were poor ships in 
many instances. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. PATRICK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANE. 
from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman for taking 
the stand he has on the floor of the House 
in reference to these men. Later in his 
speech he will probably tell us that these 
men in the merchant marine were men 
whose patriotism called them into the 
service. These were men who went into 
the merchant marine when they could 
not get into any other service and it was 
their undying patriotism which inspired 
them to go into the merchant marine. I 
think these men should be on the same 
footing as any others. 


I yield to the gentleman 


Mr. SHAFER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. In line with the re- 


marks of the gentleman from Alabama, 
may I say that these men in the mer- 
chant marine went through hell to de- 
liver the goods. Today they are being 
drafted under the Selective Service Act 
as they are being retired from the mer- 
chant marine. I have introduced a bill, 


which is now pending, to prohibit that 
situation from existing any longer. 

Mr. LANE. I would like to join with 
the gentleman on that bill because I 
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think it is an outrage that such a situa- 
tion should exist. 

Mr. PATRICK. I would also like to 
join the gentleman from Michigan in 
that statement. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to add my voice to the compliments of 
the distinguished majority leader when 
he congratulated my colleague from 
Massachusetts for his splendid effort on 
behalf of these boys in the merchant 
marine. There is no finer class of boys 
who rendered service to the country than 
these men. I want to assure my colleague 
that he has my wholeheartea support 
and I hope he will continue to press ac- 
tion on this bill. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman 
for his support and assistance. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. May I say, 
in addition to what has already been said, 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lane] has been very diligent in his 
efforts on behalf of the men of the mer- 
chant marine. He has made many ex- 
cellent suggestions, he has urged early 
hearings on the bill and was one of the 
first men in the committee room to 
testify in support of it. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for the sug- 
gestions, help, and encouragement he has 
given in getting this bill reported to the 
House. 

Mr. LANE. May I say that no one has 
been more active in sponsoring this bill 
than the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Peterson]. He‘is to be complimented 
and congratulated for his work in bring- 
ing out this bill and giving it a fair hear- 
ing before his committee. 

They went down to the sea in ships, 
matching their skill and courage against 
the bombs and torpedoes which searched 
them out. Theirs was a constant, nerve- 
wracking vigil against enemy ambush 
that was frequent, swift, and deadly. 
Many ships went down with-many men. 
But the line never faltered. The cargoes 
had to get over. Space was too impor- 
tant to be sacrificed to guns and protec- 
tive armor. The merchant marine was 
expendable. , 

It is one thing to fight weapons with 
weapons. It is another matter to re- 
peatedly run the risk of armed ambush, 
having nothing with which to fight off 
the attacks which often broke through 
the convoys—nothing, that is, except 
skill and daring and heroism of a very 
high order. The men of the merchant 
marine knew the great odds they faced, 
but they did not quit. They won the 
first, the critical, the all-important 
battle of supply. 

They were in action, even before our 
Navy formally entered the fight. They 
served long and bravely. They suffered 
death and disability. Their contribu- 
tion to victory has never been fully 
recognized by our people. The English- 
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man knows. The Russian knows. But 
they are not here, in this Congress, to 
speak for the men of the merchant 
marine. 

We are. 

Their war service, constantly exposed 
to enemy action, was indispensable to 
victory. Like others who fought, they 
ask only that we make some provision 
for their adjustment in civilian life. 

The Merchant Seamen’s War Service 
Act, H. R. 2346, provides for death bene- 
fits for surviving dependents; disability 
benefits; education and training; em- 
ployment rights; and loans for the pur- 
chase of construction of homes, farms 
and business property. 

Some of these men are survivors of 
several sinkings. At sea, they slept in 
their clothes, for there was no telling 
when they might be torpedoed, or how 
long they might be adrift in open boats, 
in Arctic seas. They suffered from 
hunger and exposure. Some were hor- 
ribly burned in the oil from tankers that 
spread around their lifeboats and was 
set aflame by U-boat skippers. 

Rescued, they went back to the sea and 
the cargo ships and the stern job of 
delivering the goods, come hell or high 
water. ‘ 

They served well, these men of the 
merchant ‘marine. 

Now it is our turn to serve them. 

How? 

By earnest consideration of H: R. 2346, 
the Merchant Seamen’s War Ser'vice Act. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Roserrson of Virginia, for 1 
day, Friday, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Beckwortn for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Daucuton of Virginia, for to- 
day, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Rooney, for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of official 
business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, October 
19, 1945, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATe AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will meet at 10 a. m., Priday, 
October 19, to continue hearings on H. R. 
2536, the Bulwinkle bill. The Army, 
Navy, and ODT witnesses are expected 
to be heard Monday, October 22, 1945. 

There will be a meeting of the Special 
Securities Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
a o’clock a. m., Monday, October 22, 
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Business to be considered: Resumption 
of hearing on study of operations under 
the Public Utilities Holding Company 
Act of 1935. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a hearing on 
Friday, October 19, at 10 a. m., on the 
bill (H. R. 4276) to provide for the con- 
struction of public buildings, and for 
other purposes, in the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee room. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet Thursday, 
October 25, 19454, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
executive hearing to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3139) to authorize the Coast 
Guard to investigate and employ new 
methods of promoting safety at sea and 
aiding navigation. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hear‘ng on Thursday, November 1, 1945, 
at 10 a. m., to consider the bill (H. R. 
3861) to provide special rules for pre- 
venting collisions of vessels navigating 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and cer- 
tain rivers and inland waters emptying 
into the Gul’ of Mexico, and for other 
purposes. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will meet in executive 
hearing on Thursday, November 8, 1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. to consider H. R. 2633 
and H. R. 3802, bills for the refund of 
frustrated voyages. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Friday, October 26, 1845, on the follow- 
ing: House Concurrent Resolution 85, 
House Concurrent Resolution 86, House 
Concurrent Resolution 91, and House 
Joint Resolution 245, declaring the date 
of termination of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war. The hearing will begin at 10: 30 
a. m., and will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


763. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to regulate 
the practice of optometry in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia 

764. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of eppropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $433,000 for 
the Federal Power Commission (H. Doc. No, 
882); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

765. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $1,250,000, 
for the National Housing Agency (H. Doc, 
No. 333); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


766. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $214,000 for 
the Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 
334); to the Oommittee on Appropriations 
and order to be printed. 

767. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft cf 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation for the fiscal year 1946, for 
the Federal Works Agency (H. Doc. No. 335); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MANASCO: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. H. R. 
4350. A bill to amend section 3646 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, relating to the 
issuance of checks in replacement of lost, 
stolen, destroyed, mutilated, or defaced 
checks of the United States, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1132). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3979. A bill to 
extend for the period of 1 year the provisions 
of the District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act, approved December 2, 1941, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1133). Re- 
ferred to the Committée of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2938. A bill to 
amend the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia, with respect to abandonment of 
condemnation proceedings: without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1134). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resclutions were introduced and Sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. DOUGLAS of California: 

H. R. 4420. A bill to condition the tax ex- 
emption accorded to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution on their not denying 
the commercial use or rental of Constitution 
Hall by reason of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 4421. A bill to increase the permanent 
authorized enlisted strength of the active list 
of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps, to in- 
crease the permanent authorized number of 
commissioned officers of the active list of the 
line of the Regular Navy, and to authorize 
permanent appointments in the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H. R. 4422. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces certain benefits 
in lieu of accumulated leave; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 4423. A bill to recommend that col- 
leges and universities give appropriate credit 
for work done and educational courses taken 
by individuals while serving in the armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. SHERIDAN: 

H.R. 4424. A bill to repeal section 8 of the 
War Labor Disputes Act; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H. R. 4425. A bill to provide for the prompt 
discharge or release from active duty of cer- 
tain physicians, dentists, and veterinarians 
serving in the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 4426. A bill to exempt from gross 
income for income-tax purposes earnings of 
honorably discharged veterans during cer- 
tain periods after discharge; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4427. A bill to grant members of the 
military and naval forces the same prefer- 
ences as are granted to veterans in the pur- 
chase of surplus property; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 4428. A bill to adjust the rate of 
dividends paid by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation on its capital 
stock and to decrease the premium charge for 
its insurance; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4429. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act providing for the suspension 
of annual assessment work on mining claims 
held by location in the United States, in- 
cluding the Territory of Alaska,” approved 
May 3, 1943; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4430. A bill to repeal the act to in- 
corporate the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolutioa; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 4431. A bill to terminate the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 4432. A bill to authorize the disposal 
agencies under the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 to lend or donate surplus camping 
equipment to the Boy Scouts of America and 
other organizations; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. GRANT of Alabama: 

H. R. 4433. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Alabama for use as 
a public park of the military reservation 
known as Fort Morgan, to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 4434. A bill to direct the discharge 
of fathers from the armed forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 4435. A bill to establish the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Park, to erect a 
monument in memory of Theodore Rocse- 
velt in the village of Medora, N. Dak., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 4436. A bill to condition the tax ex- 
emption accorded to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution on their not denying 
the commercial use or rental of Constitution 
Hall by reason of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H.R. 4437. A bill to provide for the return 
of public employment offices to State op- 
eration, to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 6, 1933, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 4438. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Flood Control Act of August 
18, 1941, Public Law 228, Seventy-seventh 
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Congress, so as to increase the amount paid 
to States from moneys received by the 
United States on account of certain leases; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. R. 4439. A bill for the relief of certain 
employees of the Seattle, Wash., Post Office; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 4440. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to George Newberry; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4441. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to John McGowan; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4442. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
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the State of Montana to John J. Stensland; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4443. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Leo Combs; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4444. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Melvin Engles; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4445. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Dugald C. Hagadone; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4446. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to James G. Helmer; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H, R. 4447. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to John B. Stensland; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. it. 4448. A bill for the relief of DeWitt 

F. McLaurine; to the Committee on Claims. 





OCTOBER 18, 1945 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1258. By- Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Peti- 
tion of Earnest Nicoletti, 4239 Paul Street, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa., and others, to Congress 
and FCC with respect to FM broadcasting; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1259. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
Polish American Veterans of World Wars, 629 
High Street, Central Falls, R. 1., recommend- 
ing that immediate provision be inserted in 
the pension laws that 60 years of age shall 
constitute total disability, and that any hon- 
orably discharged veteran of any war, upon 
reaching the age of 60 years, shall be entitled 
to a general pension; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1260. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of 70 citi- 
zens of Indianapolis, Ind., for the early enact- 
ment of S. 623, to prohibit alcoholic beverage 
advertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 








